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A. A. R.* 


A.Cy. 


A. C. G. 


A. E. H. 
A.E.J. 
A.F.L. 


A. F. P. 


A.Ge. 

A. Go.* 
A.H.S. 
A.H.^ 
A,J.G. 

A.L 

A.M.* 

A.M.a 

A.N. 


Shark (tit jxin). 


Arthur Alcouk Rambaut, M.A., II.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. f 

RadcIiiTo ()t»at'rvi.T, Oxiord. Proffssor of Astronomy m the I’niversity of Duldin j Sohdnfold, Eduard. 
and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, iSyi-iNijy. ' 

Arthur Ernest Cowley, M.A., Lrn.l). f Samaritans ; 

Sub-Librarian of tlie Bodleian Library, Oxford, anci Fellow of Magdalen College. 1 Soadlah. 

Albert Charles I.ewis Ciottuii.f (Iuenther, M.A., M.l)., I’h.L)., E.R.S. 

Keeper of Zoological Department, British Museum, i87s-t8<i5. Oold Medallist, 

Royal Society, 1878. Author of Catalogues oj Colubrtne .SmuAcs, Hatrachia, Saltenha, 
aitci i-'islu-'i tn the UYiitsh Museum ; Ac. 

A, E. liouGiiTON. f Serrano y Oomlncuot, 

Formerly Correspondent of the Standard iii Spain. Author of Restoration oj ihe-\ 
liourbons in Spain. I rranOlSCO. 

Arthur Krne.st Jolliffe, M.A. 

Fellow, Tutor and Mathematical Lecturer, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Mathematical Scholar, i8<j2. 

Arthur Erancir Leach, M.A. r 

Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple. Chanty Commissioner for linglaiul and Wales. | . 

Formerly .Assistant-Secretary ol the Board of Education. FVllow of .All Souls' '1 Schools. 

College, Oxford, 1H74-1881. .Author of Rngli.slt Schools at the Reformation ; cYo. t 

Albert Freiierick I'oi.i.ard, M..A., E.K.Hist.S. ( 

Professor of English History in the University of London. Fellow of .All Souls' I aloholas 

College, Oxford. Assistant Editor ol the Dictionary of National Uwgraphy, l8yj--j SandOfS,/" 
loot. Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, i8<iz ; .Arnold Prizeman, 1H08 .Author of 
England under the Proteilor Somerset ; Henry VIII. ; Life of Thomas Craiimer ; Ac. A 
Sir Archibalu Geikie, K.C.B. f '• Cmgraphy and 

See the biographical article : Geikir, Sir .Archibald. 

Itiiv. .Alexander Gordon, M..A. 

Lecturer in Church History in the University ol Manchester. 


il. Senior I Series. 


Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Litt.P. 

See the biographical article : Sayci;, .A. H. 

Sir a. Houtum-Schindler, C.I.K. / 

General in the Persian Army. Author ol Eastern Persian Irah. ' 

Rev. .Alexander James Grieve, M.A., Ti.lL ^'fndeuendent ( c 

Profes.sor of New Testament and Church History, Yorkshire UmH Member of The, 


[ JSeology (tn part). 

>aravia, Adrian ; 
AServetns, Michael. 
f Sardanapalus ; Sargon ; 

I Sennacherib; Shalmaneser, 
r Selstan (tit pari) ; Shiraz; 
i Shushter. 


College, Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras X^niversit^ 
Mysore IMucational Service. r 


/ 


Andrew Lang, LL.D. 

See the biographical article : Lano, Andrew. 

Rev. Allan Menzier, D.D. 

'Yofessor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St Mary’i 
of History of Religion ; dec. Editor ol Review of Tint' 

Agnes Muriel Clay (Mrs Wilde). ^ yiford. Joliu-author of .SoHrMs-j 


f Scotland: Ilistorv 
\ Second Sight. 


, ^ge, St Andrews. Author 1 Scotland, Church of. 
^ and P*- * * 


I Philosophy. 


Formerly RoMdent Tutor of I.Ady Margaret I-Jjf 
,0/ Homan Utslory, B.c. 


Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article : Newto' 


Senate. 


/Sand-grouse; Sandpiper; 
Scaup; Scoter; Scrub-blrd; 
I Secretary-bird ; Serlema; 

1 Shearwater; Sheathblll; 
Sheldrake; Shoe-bill;^ 
IShovoler; Shrike. 


■ A complete list, ah' 


i all individual contributors, appears in the final volume. 
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INITIALS AND HEADINGS OF ARTICLES 

Ai»oi.f (loTTHABO Nokkkn, I'll.l). f 

Prultssor 0/ firtmimavmn 1 -iiiguaRos at the University of Upsala. Author of Scandinavian Languages. 
(i$srMeA/a dff yordisihen Sf'raihen; Allulandiuhe und AUnorwegtsche (/raw- * 

matt/{, <^c 

Amjhkw .Ssth pjtiw.i.K-I'ATnsoN-, M.A., LL.lJ., If.C.J.. / 

Prf/Icssor of Lofic a«<l Metaphysics in tin* L'nivirsjtv of Edinburgh. Gifford | SC6ptlCISIll J 
Letturer in th«* univirsitv of Aiieidiin, joii lelJow of ih<‘ DriUsh Academy, j Schoi&sticism* 

^ Author of Man's JHa<e til the Losmo.^; 'Jhe ]*hilo}.ol>hnul Uaduah , Ac * 1 ^ 

IlON. BKAHKJHD KHODL^. 1 b. * I, 

IMticipalof DarlinpUin \iad<‘iiiv. J’a Ih-adol Jtanking I'lrin of Bradford Khodi-s I Savings SanKS J 
A ('<» ^'oun<^l•^ aiwl I jist To sidi nt of j4lli Stn el .National Hank, Now V<irk. | Vnitfd Staffs. 

TtKKIIIA SuKTKES I’lin.l.I'O'Cl.S. M.A. (Uuldinj. 

Formerly Librarian of (firton College, Caniliridgc 

Sir Cyprian Arthur (Jkori.k Kriiu.k. G.C.li 

Admiral. (>>mmandor-in-Chief, China Station, 1901-1904. Director of Naval I Soa, Cominand Of the; 
Inteliigenee, 1880 1H04. \nthorul 7 hi A ri of A'aval Warfare; Sea-Power and other \ Sea^POWer. 

Studtf'^, Ac. 

Sir Charles Norton KiKicuMBF. Kliot, K.C.M.G.. I.LJ)., D.C.l^. f 

Vic«‘-('hancellor of SlieHield rmversilv J'ornierly Fellow of J nnify College, J 
Oxioid M.M 's Comimssionei and Coniiiiaiidei-in-Oiiel lor (he British Fast'! Sakai 
Africa ITolei torate ; Agent anil Coiisiild.eneral at /anzilmr ; Consul-General for I 
(terman La.st \fnca, 1900-1904. V 


{Scandinavian Civilization. 




C'liAki.hs I'KANfis .Atkinson. ( 

Formerly Scholar of (Jueen's C ollege, Oxioid Caiitain. isl City of London (Koyal j Seven Weeks* War (ill part). 
F'u.HitJcrii). Author of 7'he Wildernf.''b ami ( old IJarhour. \ 


Chari.es Fkancls Bastahlk. M.A.. JJ-.T). j 

Hegiiis iTofessor of T^aws und Professor of Political I.conomy in the Univer.sitv of * SelsniOraKe. 
Dublin. Author of PmWu Finai/te ; i ommerce of Satwvs , Theory of Inleruational \ * ®* 

7 vatic , Ac. ^ 

Chakle-s Hose, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.. D.Sr. f 

JesUH College. Canibritlge. Formerh* Divisional Re.sidrnt and Member of the I c«f«uiofc 
Supieme C'oiinnl ol Sarawak Ktiigiil of the Prussian Crown. Author ol /I 1 
De.uriptive Anount of the Mammah of Jiorneo ; Ac. I 


SlR*ClIARLES llOLROyi). 

^ See the biograjdiical ailicle . Holruvu, Sik C. 

(aRL'ION lIl’NI'LEY Havks. A..M., I’ll.iL 

.Assistant iTofessor of Hisforv in C'oluinbia l)niveri>ity, New York City, 
ol the Am(“rican Historical Association. 


[ Short, Francis Job. 
Member j Slorza. 


l-"■,(^T.-('nl.. Chari.ks J.'dx, Kk.fi.S. ( 

T^liii'f Ollitcr, Ijrndmi SulvaK’i' Corps. President of .Association of Professional l'‘ire Salvage Corps. 
••iRade Oflicers. \ u'e-Presideiil ol National Fire Brigades Union ; Arc I 


( H.Mti.R. i^kthbritk'.k Kinc.sfokii, M.A.. F.R.Hist.S.. F.S.A. 

j'*!j'lt-Secretarv to the Ihiiird ol l .diication. .\iithor ol l.ilc ol Henry U. liditur 
ol ^ ,,nd Stou 's .siottv o! London. 

Profi'sror Ot d,,. Pniversitv of Marluirg. Author of Puhltznhk 

tm ^ettotier Crf.,,, i ,, . Q„ellni zur Oe.u hx hie dci PaL!.lllnims ; Ac. 

('HEPOMIU.E Ml.lATt,,,.,, 


f Salisbury, Thomas de Monta- 
I cute, Eari of; 

I Shore, Jane; 

I Shrewsbury, 1st Earl of. 

I Sardica, Council of. 


Senator of the IL 


enloiii ol Servia. Envoy 


jHitentiary of th* Kl Servia to the Court of St Janies’, i8<*5 1900 and 
1903. I ^ 


Exlraordinaiy and Minister Pleni* | 

90i ' 


S«rvia. 


SiK ('iiAKLEs Moore KCMG CB 

^^oT''s(TvTun(h-?GeS^^^^;j^^^^ ! Sepulchw, Th« Holy. 

Christian Pfister, D. ks L. 


o< t"- >■' Honour. Author of 


Salic Law. 


Charles Raymond Reazley. M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the 
of Merton College, Oxli»rd. and Pniverfli 
Lotiiian Prizeman, Oxlord, 1889. Lov 
Henrv the Nax>igtttor ; The Dawn of Modern 


,R.G.S„ F.R.Hist.S. 
of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow 
turer in the History of Geography. 
‘Cturer, Boston, 1008. Author of 
aphy; Ac. 

Charles Walker Robinson, f.B.. D.C.L. 

MajoiNGeneral (o'tired). .Assistant Military Sect 
I 8 go-t 8 o*. Lieut .-Governor and Seejetary, K<^" 


Headi 

siifor 


Sanuto, Marino ; 
Sehlltborger, Johann. 


■adnuarters of the Army. I Salaman na ; BatUe, lSl2. 


1803-1898. Author of SIralegv of the Peninsular 

uncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D. 

ProfMSor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Tlieological 
Author of Denelopment of Muslim Theology, Jurisfii 
Theory ; Selections Irom Ibn Khaldun ; Religious Altitude 


'ruk^y 

ie oilR^ 


Hartford, Conn, f 
and Constitutional 1 
!. in Islam ; ftc. t 


SUfl*!. 



D. F. T. 


0.6.IL 


D.H. 


0 . 0 . 


E. A. H. 


E. B. T. 


E. C. B. 


E.F. 


E.G. 


E. Gr. 


E. H. B. 


E. H. M. 


E.J.D. 


E.K.C. 


Ed.H. 


E.M.T. 


E.O.* 


E.1LB. 

B.Wa. 


'initials and headings of ARTICLES' vii 


DoNAt.n Francis Tovey. 

Author of Essavs in Mustcal Analysts: comprising The Classical Com^tOf The 
(Jhldberg Vanattons, and analyses of many other classical works. 

David George Hogarth, Al.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, aiul I'ellowol Magdalen College. Fellow 
of the British Academy. Excavated at l‘iipho^. iHXH ; Naucratis, and loo.^; 
Ephesus, 1904-1005. Assiut, looo-njo;. Dinclor, Hntusli School at .Mheiis, 
iiSo7-i9oo. Director, Cretan Exploration l‘'und, iHoo 


David Hannay. 

Formerlv British Viei -Consul at Htireelona. .\uthor of Short Uistorv of the Roval 
Navy; Life of limilw Castelar \ 


Douglas Owen. 

Barrister-al-l^w, Inner ’lemph*. l-ecturer at th<‘ Koval Naval War ('ollegt*. | 
Poitsmouth, and at London Sclmol ol Economics. Hon. Secndaiv and 'I reasurer 
of the Society (»f Nautical Kesearch. Author ot Dnlaratnw of HVir ■ Helhgcrents I 
and Neutrah ; Ports and Pocks ; iVc. I 

Edward Alfred Minciun, M.A., F.Z.S. / 

Professor of Protozoology in the Pniversit\' ol London. Formerly Fellow of Merton | 
College, Oxforil, and Joilrell Professor of Zoology an<l CiHuparative Analom\, | 
University College, London. 

Edward Burnett Tylor. D.C.L., l.L.I). ( 

See the biographical article : 'Iylor, Edward Buunlii. I 

Rt. Rev. Edward Ci^thrert Butler, M.A., O.S.B., Litt.D. j 

Ablxjt of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of *' The Lausiac History ol Palladius " 
in Cambridge Tc\ts and Studu-s. \ 


Scherzo; 

Serenade. 

Saxnsun; Sardis; 

Soala Nuova; 

Sehliemann, Heinrich. 

* 

Saints, Battle of the ; 1 
St Vincent, Earl ol; 

St Vlnoent, Battle of; 
Santa Cnu, Marquis of; 
Seamanship; 

Seven Years’ War: 

Naval Ofinatnmi. 


Shipping. 


Soyphomedusae. 

Salutations. 


Servltes. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 

See the biograpliital article : Fry, Sir Edward. 


[ Selbome, 1st Earl of. 


1 Samain, Albert Victor; 
1 Sermon. . 

[ Samos (in part^. 

Sir Edward Herbert Bunbury, Bari., M.A., F.R.G.S. (il. 18115). ( 

M.P. for Uury St l Almunds, 1847 1852. Author ol A History of Ancieni Geography ; T Samos {in part). 

&c. t 


Edmund Gosse, LL.D., D.C'.L. 

See the biograiibical article : Gossi;, Edmund. 

Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A. 

Sec the biographical article : Gardner, I’f.rcy. 


Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. I Sarmatae- 

University I/'Cturer in Palaeograph\ , Canihrulge. Lecturer and Assistant Librarian j 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. J'oimerly Fellow ol Pemluoke College. I SOyinia., 

Edward Joseph Bent. M.A., Mus.BAr. 1 

Formerly bellow of King's College, Cambridge. Author ol A. Siartatti . hts Life I Alessanoro. 

and Works. 1 ' 


Shakespeare. 

Vaiisr [ 


Edmund Kerchever Chambers. 

Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. Sometime Schol.ii of 
College, Gxiord. Chancellor’s English Essayist, i8yi. Author of 
Editor of the " Ked Letter " Shakespeare ; Ifoime's Poems 
Poems ; &c. 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., D.Liit., LL.D. 4 ^^/^ ^^s f Sanatruces ; Satrap ; 

Professor of Ancient History in the University of Berlin. Aulhor of G/brstantme. I Solouola ; Shapur l.-III, 
Alterihums ; Geschuhte des alien Aegyplens ; Pte Israeliten uiid ilire Ay 

XL.l). 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, G.C.B., I.S.O., D.f.L., Lrrr^ars Keadcr m 
Director and Principal Librarian, Hrilisli Museum, iSyR-ioon.^versity College, 

Bibliography, Cambndge Umversily, 1805 i 8 <) 0 . Hon. belling. Hoval Prussian 
Oxford. Corre.spondcnt of tlie Institute of France and idlaeography. Editor 
Academy of Sciences. Autlior of Handhook of (,rnk and i.^aeogruphiciil Society, 
of Ckronieon Anghae. Joinl-editor ol publications of iy I.aurcntiaii Sophoeles. 
the New Palacographical Society, and of the Facsimile yr i 

Edmund Owen, F.R.C.S.. LL.D., D.Sc. 4\ to tlic rididren's Hospital f Scalp : Sureerv ■ 

r> _1a.i_£S_a._ fj. _*_ TI_iJ...! t_4 TI_ a T n / i 


Seals; 

Shorthand i Greek and Rottuin 
I'achygraphy. 


Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, Londq^gion of Honour. 
Great Ormond Street, London. Chevalier ot t' 

A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. 


Author of I Shook. 


EdWYN Robert Bevan, M.A. ^Seteucus-, Jerusalem under the High \ SolOUCld Dvnmstv 

New College, Oxford. Author of The Ho' ' 

Priests. 

.L., C.B., (:.v.0. 

Rev. Edmond WarRE, M..A., D.D.,>fliol College, Oxford. Headmaster of Eton 
Provost of Eton. Hon. Fellow of Rowing ; &c. 

College, 1884-1905. Author of ' 


j Ship : litslory to Ike Invention 
1 of Steamships. 
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viii 

F. E. Br. 

F. G. V. B. 
F. G. P. 

* t 

F, J. G. 

F. U G. 

F.N.M. 

F. R. C. 

F.S. 

F. W. R* 

G. A.B. 

G-'J. T. B. 

G. D. 

• 

G.E.I^ 

• 

G.G.S. 

G. H. Bo. 

G.Sa. 

G. W. R. 

G. W. T. 

H. A. R. 
H.Ch. 

H. Oe. 

H. F. Q. 

H. F^T. 


I Saxons. 


r 

I Selstan {in part). 


Kf.v. Fka.n'K Edward Ukiohtman, M.A., I'li.D., D.Liri. t 

Fellow and Tutor ol Magdalen College, Oxford. Prclx’ndary of Lincoln Cathedral. I 
Fusey Librarhin, Oxford, i8»4-iyoj. Auttior of Lilurgies ' Eastern and Western ; *| 

&<.. [ 

FRl 5 Dg;Rit X riKOKciE Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and I^icturer of Clare College, Cambridge. 

• Frederick Oymek Parsons, F.R.C.S., F./,..S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. , f 

Vice-f'n-sident, Anatomical Sotn ly ol Oriat Britain and Ireland. lecturer on I e 
.Anatomy at St riiomas'ii Ho,s|)it.il and the l.ondon School of Medicine lor Women I 
Ixiudon. Formerly Hunterian l'roteb!>or at the Hoyal College of Surgeons. ’ 

M.ijor-Generai. Sir Frederick John Goi.d.smid. 

See tlie biographical article : Goudsmid (family). 

Francis Li.ewei.i.vn (iHinrrH, M.A,. Pii.I).. I‘'.S..A. ("Sals; 

Reader m ligvptology, 0,vlord Hmversitv luhtor ol the Archaeological Survey Scarab • 
and Archaeological Reports ol the l'.gy|)t Kxjiloratioii Fund, lAllow of Imperiali 
<.erman Archaeological Institute. Author of .Stories a/ the High Priests at Memtihis ■ > 

Ac. ’ Sesostrls. 

Col,. Frederic Nathsch Maude. C.B. f Sedan: Battle of- 

University. Author ol IP«r and fAe-| Seven Weeks’ wir (in Part- 
World s I olu V , / lie Uifsig ( an,/,a,en ; 7 he Jena C ampaign ; Ac. [ geven Years* War (■» h^t 

Frank K. Cana. / o# ir i / • 

Author of South Alma/rom the Great Trek to the Union. { * “*'*“• poH)) 

„ „ ^ Senegal; Senussi. 

FRANCIS Sl'ORR. , 

d’Tc'uIemi'c'^^j'mir'"'”''*^' *** Education, London. Oflicier J Sand, George. 

Frederick William Kudler, l.S.O,, F.G..S. , 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London 1870-1002 J Sapphire ; 

President ol the Geologists' Aasociation, 1887-1880. | Serpentine. 

Georoe .A. BoOLENt.icR, Jl.Sc., F.K.S, , 

In charge of the Collections ol Reptiles and Fishes, Department of Zooioev Rrilishi Caiman nna e.i .j 

Museum. Vne-Presidi nt ol the Zoological Society of London. 1 «nd Salmonidae. 

Sir CiEORCE Christopher 'I'roiit Hartley, K.C.B. (1842-1010) 

* ‘'"■National Penny Bank. M.P. lor North Islington, iH8s-i,h>6 . 

Hi Sihvoh for the J*eo{>lc \ Provident Knowledge Papers', tJcc. 

flEOKCE D0B.SON. 

Author of Uussia's Hallway Advance into Central Asia ; Ac. 


Author J 


Savings Banks (in part). 


George Edward Dohson, M.A., M.B., F.Z.S., F.K.S. (1848-1800 

Army Mt*dicul XVpurtmcnt, i80«-i8SK. Fonncrlv Curator of thn p,i i 
TMoZ^a^'oHI Monograph of tie Asialu ( kL/La il - | 

^ Monograph of the Inseettvora, Systematic and A naiomual. ^ 

Gregory Smith, M.A. 

•>le.ssor of English Literature, (.jueen’s University, Belfast, .mtnoi 
' ■t-mes H.\ liiel ranstlwn Period ; Specimens of Middle Scots, Ac. 

Rev. G^,jj, UijRjjKgT j^ox, M.A. 


Saltykov, Michael. 


Author of The Days I Scotland : LUeratnre ; 

'■ (Scott, Alexander. 


l.ondom K''''"'"’ Muster, MerchanI Taylors' Scliool 

Author of . ac 

George SaintsBv,v 1 i n ti r 1 
slv the biograt^;, 

B t'*-al article : Saintshhrv, Georgh Edward Bateman 


Shekinah. 


Major C.KORGE VVat..^ Re„way. 

oro le . Frederuksburg : a Study in War 

TesUnient History at MaAh '“tw '« Hebrew and Old | Shahrastjnl ; 

} “"■‘". •Id CoUege, Oxford. 1 SW'ltes. 


f Salnt^lmon, Due de; 

' Sdvlgnd, Madame de. 

(Seven Days* Battle ; 

I Shenandoah Valley Campaigns. 


Henry A. Rowi.ani). 

Sec the biograpliical article : 


Hugh Chisholm, M.A. 


^VLAND, Henrv AlTCUSTUS. 


Screw : Errors of Screws. 

■n 1 iiisHoi.M, M.A. (■Salisbury, Marquess of- 

Rev. Hippolyte Uelehaye. S.|. [Sherborne, Viscount. 

Bollandist. Joint-editoroi the idem and the .d««fccfa Ro«»mf,„„a. 

irAN.S KRlKDRfni Gadow. F.K.S.. Ph.1). 

Strickland Curator and LectiirtT on Zooloirv in th* t« 4 . amsw * y i j . ( 

of Amphibia and Reptiles " in tlie Cambridge ;^c'. | ®*"«P*1<'»* 

Rev. Henry Fanshawf. Tozer M .A F R G S 

.“"<1 Tutor of E;;eU.r [ 

rtcal Society of Grwe. - Santorin. 


f Sebastian, St; 
I Sergius, St. 


J.™. .orraeri^y peiiow and Tutor of Exeter Cali 

7 .1 Corresponding Member of the H 

Autlior of History ol Ancient Geography • 

Geography ol Greece ■. &c. 


^oovty ot Grwe.- 

Classical 



H.L.H. 

H.R,T. 

LA. 

J. A. IL. 

J. A. PI. 

J. A. R. 

J.BL 

J.B.A. 

J.E. 

J.E.S.* 

J.F.S. 

J. G. Fr. 

J. G. H. 
J.G.K. 

J.G.R. 

J.O.Se. 

J.G.Si. 

J. H. A. H. 
J. H. M. 

LH.R. 

J.HLR. 
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IX 


{Sepsis. 

I Shakespeare: Bibliography 


Harriet L. Hennessy, M.D. (Urux.), L.R.C.P.I., L.R.C.S.l. 

Henrv Richard Tedder, F.S.A. 

Secretary and Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, lamduu. 

Israel Abrahams, M.A. i 
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SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, ETIENNE HENRI (i8ig-i88i), 
French chemist, was horn on the nth of March i8j8 in the 
island of St Thomas, West Indies, whi;rc his father was French 
consul. Together with his elder brother Tharles he was educated 
in Paris at the t'olldgc Rollin. In 1844, having graduated as 
doctor of medicine and doctor of science, he was appointed to 
organize the new faculty of science at Besangon, where he acted 
as dean and professor of chemistry from 1845 to 1851. Return¬ 
ing to Paris in the latter year he succeeded A. J. Balard at the 
Ecole Normale, and in 1859 became professor at the Sorbonne 
in place of J. B. A. Dumas, for whom he had begun to lecture 
in 1853. He died at Boulogne-sur-Sieine on the 1st of July 1881. 

He began his experimental work in 1S41 with invi'.'.tigations of oil 
of tiiriH-ntine and tolu balsam, in the eoiirsi- of which he discovered 
toluene. But lus most important work was in inorgami. and thermal 
chemistry. In 1S41) he discoveri'd anhydrous nitric acid (nitrogen 
pentoxide), a substance interesting as the hrst obtained ol the 
•so-called '' anhydndes ” ol the monobasic acids. In 1855, ignorant j 
of what WdlUer had done ten years jirevionsly, he succeeded m 
obtaining metalhc aluminium, and ultimately he devised a method 
by which the metal could be prejiared on a large scale by tlie aid 
of sodium, the manufactim- ol which he also developed. With 
H. J. Uebray (iKa7-rH8«) he worked at the (ilaUiium metals, his 
object being on the one tiand to jirejiare them pure, and on the 
other to Imd a suitable metal for the standard metre for the Inter- 
naliunal Metric Commission then silling at Pans. With 1 ,. J. 
Troosl (b. 1825) he devised a method for detennming vajiour ' 
densities at temperatures up to 141x1“ and, partly with P Wohler, 
he investigated the allotropic tonus of siheon and iKiron. The 
artificial prcjiaratioii ol mineraks, especially of apatite and isomor- 
phous minerals and ol crystalhiie oxides,' was another subject in 
which he made many experiments. But his tic.st known contribution 
to general chemistry is his work on the phenomena of reversible 
reactions, which he comprehended under a general theory of " dis¬ 
sociation.” He first took up the subject about 1857, and it was in 
the course of his investigations on it tlial he devised the apparatus 
known as the “ Deville hot and cold tube." 

His brother, Charle.s Joseph Saintk-Claire Deville 
(1814-1876), geologist and meteorologist, was born in St Thomas 
on the zbth of Febri try 1814. Having attended at the Ecole 
des Mines in Paris, he assisted Elie de Beaumont in the chair 
of geology at the (.iilligc de France from 1855 until he succeeded ' 
him in 1874. He made researches on volcanic phenomena, ; 
especially on the gaseous emanations. He investigated also i 
the variations of temperature in the atmosphere and ocean. 
He died at Paris on the loth of October 1876. j 

His published works include: &tudes giologiques sur les ties de ! 
Tinirtffe el da l-vgo (1848) ; Voyage giologique aux Antilles et aux | 
ties de Tinhiffe el de Fogo (1848-1859); Recherihes sur les print)- I 
paux phlnomines de mitiorologie et de physiqru gtnirate aux A ntilles \ 
(1849) ; .Smt les variations pirtod^ues de la templratare (1866), and 
Coup d’cetl histarique sur la giologie (1878). 


ST ELMO’S FIRE, the glow accompanying the slow discharge 
of electricity to earth from tlie atmosphere. This discharge, 
which is identical with the “ brush " discharge of laboratoiy 
experiments, usually appears as a tip of light on the extremities 
of pointed objects such as church lowers, the masts of blii|)s, 
I or even the fingers of the outstretched hand : it is commoiiK 
accompanied by a crackling or fizzing noise. St Elmo's fire is 
most frequently observed at low levels through the winter 
season during and after snowstorms. « 

i The name St Elmo is an Italian corruption tlifough Saul' 
i Ermo of St Erasmus, a bishop, during the reign of Domitian, 
of Formiae, Italy, who was broken on the wheel about the end 
of J une 304. He has ever been the |)atron saint of Mediterranean 
sailors, who regard St F.lnio's fire as the visible sign of his guar¬ 
dianship. The pheiiomeiioii was known to the ancient (Ireeks, 
and Pliny in his S'alural History states that when there were 
two lights .sailors called them Castor and Pollux and invoked 
them as god.s. 'J'o Einglish sailors St I'ilmo's fires were known 
as ‘'corpo.sants ” (Ital. corpo sanlo). 

See Hazhtt’s edition oi lirand’s Antiquities (1905) under '' Ca^loi 
and l^oUux.” 

ST EMIUON, a town of south-western France, in the (le|iart- 
ment of Clironde, zj m. from the right bunk of the Dordogne 
and 27 m. E.N.E. of Bordeaux by rail. Pop. (lyob), town, 
logi ; commune, 3546. The town derives its name from a 
hermit who lived here m the 7th and 8th centuries. Pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the slope of a hill, the town has remains 
I of ramparts of the i2tli and i.tth centuries, with ditches hewn 
: in the rock, and several medieval buildings. Of these the chiel 
I is the parish, once collegiate, church of the iztii and 13th 
j centuries. A Gothic cloister adjoins the church. A fine belfry 
' (12th, 13th and 15th centuries) cummanding the town is built 
on the terrace, beneath which are hollowed in the rock the ora- 
; tory and hermitage of St Kmilion, and adjoining them an 
ancient monolithic church of considerable dimensions. Remains 
of a monastery of the Cordeliers (isth and 17th centuries), ol 
a building (13th century) known as the Palais ('.ardinal, and a 
square keep (the chief relic of a stronghold founded by Louis 
VIII.) are also to be seen. Disused stone quarries in the side 
of the hill are used as dwellings by the inhabitants. St E^milion 
is celebrated for its wines. Its medieval importance, due to 
the pilgrimages to the tomb of the saint and to the commerce 
in its wines, began to decline towards the end of the I 3 th 1 :entury 
owing to the foundation of Liboume.* In i272^it was the first 
of the towns of Guyenne to join the confederation headed by 
Bordeaux. 
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.SAINTE-PALA*YE—ST fiXIENN^ 


8AIirrE>PALAYE, JEAN BAPTISTE LA CURNE(orLACURNE) 

OE 1781}. French schnUr, was fiorn at Auxcrre on the 
6th of Juni' i0<)7. His fulhiT, I'.dine, hud Ix-cn Rcntlenian of 
the l>e(l-rh;iniher to the dyki- of Orliuns, brother of U)uis XIV. 
Suinl(»l'!ilaye hud u,tw]n liroth<r to whom he wa.s greutly 
ultu(bed, refusing to niurrv so us not to he sepurated from him. 
For some tn»e he held the same position under the regent 
Orleunj us liis father hud under the duke of Orleans. He hud 
reieived u thorougli education in luitm and Greek, and had a 
taste for histon,. In 1724 he had Ix-en elected an asscjciate of the 
AcaJemte dn Imcrifittons tl Belles-lettres, merely from his 
fcpulalion, as iiotliing had Iteen written by him before that date. 
From this lime he devoted himself exclusively to the work of 
this socieiv. After having published numerous memoirs on 
Komaii history, he began a series of studies on the chroniclers 
of the middle ages for the Hislnriens des Caules el de la France 
(ediied by Dorn Hou(|uel); Raoul Glaber, Hclguud, the Gesta 
of Louis VII., the chronicle of Morigny, Rigord and his con- 
limiator, William le Hreton, the monk of .St Denis, jean de 
Venette, hroissart and the Jouvencel. He made two journeys 
into Italy with his brother, the first in i7,j() 1740, aceompariied 
1)5’ his coni|)atriot, the jiresident Charles de Drosses, who related 
many humorous anecdotes about the two brothers, jiarticularly 
about Jean liaptiste, whom he called “ the bilious Sainte- 
J'alaye I” On returning from this tour he .saw one of join- 
ville's manuscripts at the house of the senator Fiorentini, well 
known in the history of the text of this pleasing memorialist. 
The manuscrijit was hought for the king in 1741 and is still 
at the BihliotliAque nationale. After the secoml journey (1740) 
Lacurne published a letter to de Dros.ses, on Le Gout dans les arh 
(175)). In this he showed that he wits not only attracted hy 
manuscripts, but that he could see and admire works of art. 
In 1750 he published the first edition of his Memoires siir I'anctenne 
chenalerte, fonsidt'ree enmme mi ilahlisseinent palilii/ue el nnlilatre, 
for which unfot'unateh’ he only used works of fiction and ancient 
storie.s as sources, neglecting the heroic jioems which would 
have shown him the nobler aspects of this institution so soon 
corrupted by “ courteous ” manners ; a .second edition appeared 
at the time of his death (3 vols. 1781,3rd ed. 1826). He prepared 
an edition of the works of F-ustache I feschamps, which was never 
published, and also made a collection of more than a hundred 
volumes of extracts from ancient authors relating to F'rench 
antiquities and the French language of the middle ages. His 
(Uossaire de la lannite lruii(aise was reads’ m 1756, and a jirosjiectus 
had Ix'cn published, but the great length of the work ]»revcnti-d 
him finding a iniblisher. It remained m niamiscripl for more than 
a century. In 1764 a collection of his manuscripts was bought bv 
the government and after his death were placed in the king's 
library ; they are still there (funds Moreau), with the exception 
of some which were given to tlie martjuess of I’auliny in exchange, 
and were later placed in the Arsenal. Lacurne de Sainle-I'alaye 
ceased work about 1771 ; the death of his brother was greatly fell 
by him, he hecame childish, and died on the 1st of March 1781. 

Sainte-l^atayr had lieen a memlxT of the Acatlemie Fraiicaise since 
1758. flK Utf was written for this Academic by Chamforf and for 
tlie Academic des Inscriplions bv Duiiiiy ; Ixith works are of no 
value. See, however, Ihe biography of Lacnme, with a list of his 
pulihshed works and those in mannseript, at the beginning ot the 
teiifh and last volume of the JiicUonnaire htsUirtque de t'annen 
ianga^e IruHtont, ou glossatre de la langue /raiifiine defiuis son origitw 
sihle de Louts A’/ 1 ', pubhshed li\ laiuis I'avre (1875- 

SAINTffl, a town of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Charcnte-lnttrieure, 47 m. S.F,. of la 
Rochelle by the railway from Nantes to Ilordeaux. Top. (1906), 
town, 13,744 : commune, 19,025. Saintes is pleasantly situated 
on the left hank of the Charente, which separates it from its 
suburb of la's Dames. It is of interest for its Roman remains, 
of whit h the lx»t preserved is the triumphal arch of Gcrmanicus, 
dating from the reign «f Tiberius. This formerly stood on a 
Roman bridge destroyed in 1843, when it was removed and 
reconstructed on the right liank of the river, Ruins of batlis 
and of an amphitheatre arc also to be seen. The amphitheatre, 


larger than that of Nimes, and in area surpassed only by the 
( oliscum, dates probably from the close of the 1st or the beginning 
of the 2nd century and was capable of holding 20,000 spectators. 
A Roman building known as the Gapitol was destroyed after 
the capture of the town from the English by Charles of Alcnijon, 
brother of Philip of Valois, in 13,30, and its site is occupied by a 
hospital. Saintes was a bishop's see till 1790 ; the cathedral of 
St Peter, built in the first half of the 12th century, was rebuilt 
in the tjlh century, and again after it had been almost destroyed 
bv the Huguenots in 1568. The interior has now an nnattractive 
appearance. The tower {i5lh century) is 2,36 ft. high. The 
church of St Eutropius (founded at the close of the 6th century, 
rebuilt in the nth. and had its nave destroyed in the t\'ars 
of Religion) stands above a vert’ interesting well-lighted crypt— 
the largest in France after that of Chartres—adorned with 
richly sculptured capitals and containing the tomb of St 
Fiutropius (4th or 5th century). The fine stone spire dates from 
the 15th century. Notre-Dame, a splendid example of the 
architecture of the nth and 12th centuries, with a noble clock- 
tower, is no longer devoted to religious purposes. The old hotel 
de vilic (i6th and 18th centuries) contains a library', and the 
present hotel de ville a museum. Bernard Palissy, the porcelain- 
maker, has a statue in the town, where he lived from 1542 to 
1562. Small vessels ascend the river as far as Saintes, which 
carries on trade in grain, brandy and wine, has iron foundries, 
works of the state railway, and manufactures earthenware, 
tiles, &c. 

Saintes {Mediolanum or Mediolantum), the capital of the Sanlones, 
was a flouri.shing town Udore Caesai's conquest of Gaul. m the middle 
ages it w.is cajutal ol the Saiidongc. Cliristianitv was introduced 
by St Lntropuis, its tirst bishop, in the middle of the 3rd century. 
Charlemagne rebuilt its cathedral. The Normans burned the town 
in 835 ami 834. Richard Caair de Lion fortified luinwll within its 
walls against his lather Henry 11 ., who captured it alter a dc.structivi 
siege. In 1242 St Louis defeated the Enghsh under its walls amt 
was received into tlie town. It was not, however, till tlie reign of 
Charles V. that Saintes was jiermanently recovered from lliv Eiighsli. 
Tin Protestants did great damage during the Wars ol Kehgion. 

ST Etienne, an industrial town of cast-central France, capital 
of the department of Loire, 310 m. S.S.E. of Pans and 36 m. 
.S.S.W. of Lyons by rail. Pop. (1906), town, 130,940 ; commune, 
146,788. St Etienne is situated on the Furens, w'hich flows 
through it from S.E. to N.W., partly underground, and is an 
important adjunct to the silk manufacture. The town is uni 
formly built, its principal feature being the straight thoroughfare 
nearly 4 m. long which traverses it from N, to S. The chief 
of the squares is the Place Marengo, which has a statue of F. 
Gamier, the explorer, and is overlooked by the town hall and the 
prefecture, both modem. The church of St Etienne dates from 
the 15th century, and the Romanesque church of the ahlxy of 
Valbencflte is on the S.E. outskirts of the town. A valuable collec¬ 
tion of arms and armour, a picture gallery, industrial collections, 
and a library with numerous manuscripts are in the Palais des 
Arts. St Etienne is the seat of a prefect, and has an important 
school of mining, and schools of music, chemistry and dyeing, &c. 

The town owes its importance chiefly to the coul-liasin which 
extends between Firminy and Rive-de-Gier over an area 20 m. long 
by 5 in. wide, and is second only to thosi’ of Nord and Pas-dc-Calais 
in France. There are concessions giving employment to .some 
18,000 workmen and producing annually between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 tons. The mineral is of two kinds—smelting coal, said 
to be the best in France, and gas coal. There are manufactures of 
ribbons, trimmings and other goods made from silk and mixtures 
of cotton and silk. This industry dates from the early 17th century, 
is carried on chiefly in small factories (electricity supplying the 
motive power), and employs at its maximum some 50,000 hands. 
The attendant industry of dyeing is carried on on a large scale. 
The manufacture of steel and iron and of heavy iron goods such as 
armour-plating occujiies about 3000 workmen, and about half that 
number are employed in the production of ironmongery generally. 
Weaving machinery, cycles, automobiles and agricultural imple¬ 
ments are also made. The manufacture of fire-arms, carried on 
at the national factory under the direction of artillery officers, 
employs at busy times more than 10,000 men, and can turn out 
480,000 rifles in the year. Private firms, employing 4500 hands, 
make both military rifles and sporting-guns, revolvers, &c. To 
these industries must be added the manufacture of elastic fabrics, 
glass, cartridges, Uqueurs, hemp-cables, &c. 



.ST EUSTATIUS-i-ST GALL 


At the close of the i*lh century St fitienne was a parish of 
the Pays de Gier belonging to the abbey of Valbenoite. By 
the middle of the ii>th century the coal trade had reached a 
certain development, and at the beginning of the isth century 
Charles VII. permitted the town to erect fortifications. The 
manufacture of fire-arms for the state was begun at St Etienne 
under Francis I. and was put under the surveillance of state 
inspectors early in the i8th cenfliry. In 1789 the town was 
producing at the rate of 12,000 muskets per annum ; between 
Septeml>er 1794 and May i7c)6 they delivered over 170,000 ; and 
100,000 was tlie annual average throughout the period of the 
empire. The first railways opened in France were the line between 
St Etienne and Andrezieux on the Lpire in 1828 and that between 
St Ittienne and Lyons in 1831. In 1856 St fiticnne became the 
administrative centre of the department instead of Montbrison. 

ST EUSTATIDS and SABA, two islands in the Dutch West 
Indies. St Eustatius lies 12 m. N.W. of St Kitts in 17° 50' N. 
and 62° 40' W. It is 8 sq. m. in area and is composed of several 
volcanic hills and intervening valleys. It contains Orangetown, 
situated on an open roadstead on the W., with a small export 
trade in yams and sweet potatoe.s. Pop. (1908) 1283. 

A few miles to the N.W. is the island of Saba, 5 sq. m. in extent. 
It consists of a single volainic cone rising abruptly from the sea 
to the height of nearly 2800 ft. The town. Bottom, stimding on 
the floor of an old crater, can only he .approached from the shore 
800 ft. lielow, by a series of steps cut in the solid rock and known 
as the “ Ladder.” The best boats in the ( aribbees are built 
here; the wood is imported and the vessels, when complete, 
are lowered over the face of the cliffs. Pop. (1908) 2294. The 
i-slands form part of the colony of Cura9ao (y.t.). 

SAINT-EVREMOND, CHARLES DE MARGUETEL DE 
SAINT-DENIS, Skigneur de (1010-1703), was born at Saint- 
Denis-le-Guast, near Coutances, the seat of his family in 
Normimdy, on the ist of .April i6jo. He was a j)upil of the 
Jesuits at the College de Clermnvt (now Louis-l<‘-Grand), J’aris ; 
then a student at Caen. For a time he studied law at the 
College d'llaremirt. He soon, howeier, took to arms, and in 
1O29 went with Marshal Bassompierre to Italy. He served 
through great part of the Thirty Years’ War, distinguishing 
hintself at the siege of laindreeies (i()37), when he was made 
captain. During his campaigns he studied the works of Montaigne 
and the Spanish and Italian languages. In 1639 he met Ga.s.sendi 
in Paris, and became one of his disciples. He was jiresent at 
Roeioy, at .Nordlingen and at Lerida. P'or a time he was person¬ 
ally attached to Conde, but offended him by a sutiriail remark 
and was deprived of his command in the prince's guards in 
1648. During the Fronde, Saint-tvremond was a steady royalist. 
The duke of ( andalc (of whom he has left a very severe portrait) 
gave him a command in (juienne, tind Saint-Evremond, who 
Iv.ul reached the grade of marechal de camp, is said to liavc saved 
30,000 licTes in less than three years. He was one of the numerous 
victims involved in the fall of Fouquet. His letter to Marshal 
Crequi on the peace of the Pyrenees, which is said to have lieen 
discovered by Colbert’s agents at the seizure of Fouquet’s 
papers, seems a very inadequate cause for his disgrace. .Saint- 
I’ivremond fled to Holland and to England, where he was kindly 
received by Cliarles 11 . and was pensioned. After James 11 .’s 
flight to France Saint-Evremond was invited to return, but he 
declined. Hortense Mancini, the most attractive of Mazarin’s 
attractive group of nieces, came to England in 1670, and set 
up a salon for love-n iking, gambling and witty conversation, 
and here Saint-fivremond was for many years at home. He 
died on the 29th of September 1703 and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, where his monument still is in Poet’s Corner 
close to that of Prior. 

Saint-Evremond never authorized the printing of any of his 
works during his lifetime, though Barbin in 1668 published an 
unauthorized collection. But he empowered Des Maizeaun to 
publish his works after his death, and they were published in 
London (2 vols., 1705), and often reprinted. His masterpiece in 
ironv is the so-called Conversation du marechal d'Hoa/utncourl avec 
U fire Canaye (the latter a Jesuit and Saint-Evremond’s master 
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at school), which lias been frequently classed with the Lettres 
provsnciales. 

His CEuvres meUes, edited from the MSS. hv Silvcstre and Des 
Maizeaux, were pnnted i>v Jacob Tonson (Umdon, 1705. 2 vols.; 
2nd ed.. 3 vols., 1700), with a notice b)^De.s Maizeaux. Uis corre¬ 
spondence with Ninon de Uenclos, whose f^t friend he wsas. was 
published in 1752; La ComeUie des acadimtslcs, written in 1643, was 
printed in 1650. Modem editions of his works are by Hippcau 
(Paris, 1852), C. Giraud (Paris, 18(15), and a selectioit (1881) with a 
nobce by M. de Lescure. , 

ST FLORENTIN, a town of north-central France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Yonne, 37 m. S.E. of Sens on the Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
rante railway. Pop. (190b) 2303. It stands on a hill on the 
right bank of the .Armance, half a mile from its confluence with 
the Arraan^on and the canal of Burgundi. In the highest part 
of the town stands the church, begun in the latter hiilf of the 
15th century, and though retaining the tlotliic form, with great 
flying buttresses, is mainly in the Renaissance style. It is 
approached through a narrow alley up a steep flight of steps, 
and contains a fine Holy Sepulchre in bas-relief and a choir- 
screen and stained gliiss of admirable Renaissance workmanship. 
The nave, left incomplete, was restored and finished between 
1857 and 1862. The market-gardens of St ITorentm produce 
large quantities of a.sparagus. The town stands on the site of 
the Roman military post Caslrodutmm, the .scene of the martyrdom 
in the 3rd century of Saints noreiitin and Hilaire, round whose 
tomb it grew up. The abbey establi.shed here in the qtli century 
aftcrwarclsbecameapriori'of the abbey of Si tlermainat Auxerre. 
The town and its territory belonged, under the Merovingians, to 
Burgundy, and in later times to the counts ol t'hampagnc, Irom 
whom it passed to the kings of France. Louis X\'. raised it 
from the rank of viscounty to that of county and bestowed it 
on Ixmis Phelypeaus, afterwards Due de la Vrilli^re. 

ST FLOUR, a town of south-central France, capital of an 
arrondis.sement in the department of ( anlal, situated at a height 
of 2900 ft. on a basaltic plateau oi crlooking the Eander.a tributarj- 
of tile Truyilre, 47 m. F.N.iC. of Aurillac by ritil. I’op. (190b) 
4090. The streets are dark and narrow, hut the town has sfiacious 
promenades established in the 18th centuiy. .St P'lour grew up 
round the tomb of St Moms, the ajiostle of Auvergne, who died 
there in the 4th centuri-. The abbey founded there almut the 
beginning of the 11th century became in 1317 an ei>isco])al 
chapter, and the town is still the seat of a bishopric. ’J'he 
cathedral (i3i)()-146(1) is the principal building. ’J'he manufacture 
of coarse woollen fabrics, of earthenware and candles is carried 
on. A few miles S.E. of the town the gorge of the Truyire is 
spanned by the fine railway viaduct of Garabit over 600 yds. 
long and at a height of 400 ft. above the river. 

ST GALL (Ger. St Galleii), one of the cantons of north- 
ca.st Switzerland, on the Ixirder ol the Austrian province of the 
Vorarlberg and of the independent principality of Liechtenstein. 
It entirely Surrounds the canton of Appenzcll, which, like a great 
part of this canton, formerly belonged to the idibots of St Gall, 
w'hile the “ enclave ” of Horn is in the canton of Tliurgau. 

Its area is s(j. m., ol which 7iO'i s(j. m. arc reckoned " pro- 
diiftive,” forests lovermg 157-1 sq. m. and vineyards i-8 sq. m., 
while of the remamder 2 8 sq. m. are occupied by glaciers. The 
altitude above the sea-level Vanes from 130b ft. (the lakeol Constance) 
to io,bb7 ft. (the Ringelspitz). The canton includes jKjrtioiis of 
the lake ol Constance (zii sq. m.), of the Walensee (rather over 
7 ,sq. m ), .ind of the lake of Zurich (4 sq. m.), and sevend small lakes 
wholly within its limits. Hilly in its N. ri-gion, the height gradually 
increases towards the S. border, while to its S.W. and t. extend 
considerable alluvial plains on the banks of the Lmth and of the 
Rhine. The two rivers just named form in (lart ils Irunbers, tlie 
principal stream within the c,inton being the Tliui (as regards its 
upper course), with the middle reach of its principal affluent, the 
Sitter, both forming part of the Rliine liasin. It has ports on the 
lake of Constance (Rorschach) and of Zuiich (Rapi>erswi)), as well as 
Weeseil and Walcnstadt on the Walensee, wlule Ihi watering place 
of Ragatz iq.v) is suiiplied with hot mineral waters from I’fafers. 
Die main railway lines from Ziirich past Sargans for Coire, and from 
Sarganspust Altstfttten and Rorsi hachforCxmstance, skirt its ^rders, 
while the capital is on the direct railway Ime irom Zurich pkst Wil 
to Rorschach, and communicates by rail witli Appenzell and with 
Frauenfeld. In 1900 the population of the canton was 250,285, 
of whom 243,358 were German-speaking, 5300 Italian-speaking and 
710 Fn-nch-speaking, while there were 150,412 " Catholics ” (whellier 
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Roman or " OW "), 99 . 11 4 I’rotrKfanti nnri 436 Jews (mostly in the 
town of St(aU), ItsoainWliHSttiall. ‘I/''‘i;*’ 
being Tabiat (pop. ia,.V(0), Rorscliaeli (‘>140). Alfethtten (» 744 ). 
Sttaubenn-U Gossan (6055) ^"<1 Wattwil I" JAe 

southern and more Alpine jwrtioii of ^e canton the inhabitants 
nuunly follow pastoral imrfuits. Jn 1896 the nurala'r of alps or 
mountain (la-stures iiiYlii- canlon amountnl to 304 capable of .sup¬ 
porting Ji,744 cows, and of an esUmated total value of nearly 14 
million Irancs* In tht* c<‘ntr»^ und northf^m regions agnculture is 
gener.dly combined with manufactures. ^ 

I’he tanbni is one of file most industrial m Switzerland. Cotton- 
ipmning is widely spre.id, though eloth-weaving has detUncd. But 
the eharaeleristie iiiilustry is the manulatture, mostly by machines, 
of miishn, embroidery and late. It is ris;kcjii«sl that the value of 
till' embroideries .md lace exported trom the canton amounts to 
alxint one-sevenlli of the total value of the exports from Switzerland. 
The I. niton e. rlivided into tifteen administrative districts, which 
comprise ninety-three communes. 


The existing constitution dales from i8i)o. The legislature or 
CriKsrul is elected by the communes, each commune of 1500 
inhaliilants or less having a right to one member, and as many 
more as tlie divisor i.soo, or fraction over 750, justifies. Memliers 
hold office for three years. For the election of the seven mcmlrers 
of the executive or Keprrunprat, who also hold office for three 
years, all the communes form a single electoral circle. The two 
members of the federal SUindefat are named by the legislature, 


while the thirteen members of tfie federal Nalintialral arc chosen 


by a popular vote. The right of " facultative referendum ” or of 
“ initiative " as to legislative iirojei ts belongs to any 4000 
citizens, hut in case of the revision of the cantonal constitution 
10,000 must sign the demand. The ciuiton of St (iall was 
formed in 1803 and was augmented by many districts that had 
belonged since 171)8 to the canton Linth or (llarus—the upiicr 
Toggcnbiirg, .Sargans (held since 1483 by the Swiss), (iaster and 
I'znacli (Ix'longing since 1438 to Schwyz and (ilarus), Gams 
(since 1497 the property of the .same two memliers), Werdenberg 
(owned by Glaruj since 1517), Sax (bought by Ziirich in 16:5), 
and Rap|*'rswil (since 1712 under the protection of Zurich, 
Hem and Glari*). 


Authokitius. -I, von .Arx, (ubihuhle d. Kant. St Gall (3 vols., 
1810-1813) ; G. J. Haiimgartiii r, GeschitUr d. .scAnieu. Vretstaales u. 
Kant. St Gall (3 vols., Zurieli and Stuttgart, 186K-1H90) ; H. I'elir, 
Stoat u. Kinhe in St Gull (iSpij) , W. Gotziiiger, IJw romanisihen 
\atmH d. Kant. St Galt (iHiii) ; O. Meniie am Kliyii, Gesihuhie d. 
Kant. Si Galt von iSbi (1H96) . Ih't Kanton St Galt, 

(i‘)<> 3 ) , .|. Kuom, Sagen des Kantons St Gotten (St Gall, 1903) , 
St Galliiihe GesihuUiquelUH, edited by G. Meyer von Knniiau , 
MitteiiHngenz.vatertdndtst.heH Gesthuhtc (publ. by the Cantonal liist. 
Soc., trom 18O1) , Tli. Schlatter, liomantsthe 1‘olksnamen unit 
VerwanUtes (St Gall, 1903) ; * 1 '. Schneider, JJtc /■tlpwiriseha/t im 
Kanton St Gat! (Soleiire, i8i)6) ; A. Stuinnumii, Die oststhumzettsihe 
Sttiheret-lndHstrie (Ziinoh, 1903) ; Urtiundenbuch d. .4htrt .St Gall. 
edited by H. Wartmaiin; 11 . Wartmaim, " l>ie geschichthclK- 

Entwiokeluiig d. SUidt St Gall las 143.1 ’* (arliele jii vol. xvi., i80H, 
of the .Irrhiv /. Sthweizer Gesihiehte), and fraiiz Weidmann, 
Geschuhle d. Sli/ts u. I.andschafl .St Gall (1834). (\V. A. B. C.l 

ST GALL, capital of the Swiss canton of tlrat name, Ls situated 
in the upland valley of the Stcinach, 2195 ft. above the sea-level. 
It i.s by rail 9 m. S.W. of Rorschach, its port on the lake of 
Constance, and 53 m. E. of Zurich. The older or central portion 
of the town retains the air of a small rural capital, but the newer 
quarters present the aspect of a modern commercial centre. 
At cither extremity considerable suburbs merge in the neighbour¬ 
ing towns of Tuhlat and of Straulicnzell. Its chief building is 
the ahliey church of the celebrated old monastery. This has licen 
a cathedral church since 1846. In its present form it was con¬ 
structed in 1756-1765. The famous library is housed in the 
former palace of the abbot, and is one of the most renowned in 
Europe by reason of its rich treasures of early MSS. and printed 
books. Other portions of the monastic buildings are used as the 
offices of the cantonal authorities, and contain the extensive 
archives both of this monastery and of that of Pfafers. The 
ancient churches of St Magnus (Old Gatholies) and of St Lawrence 
(Prote|tant) were restored in the 19th century. The town 
library, which is rich in Reformation and post-Reformation MSS. 
and books, is*in thei^Buildings of the cantonal school. The 
museum contains antiquarian, historical and natural history 
collections, while the new museum of industrial art has an 


extensive collection of embroideries of all ages and dates. There 
are a number of fine modern buildings, such as the Bourse. 
The town is the centre of the Swiss musliir, embroidery and lace 
trade. About 10,000 persons were in 1900 ixicupied in and near 
the town with the embroidery industry, and about 49,000 in the 
canton. Cold and fogs prevail in winter (though the town is 
protected against the north wind), but the heat in summer is 
rarely intense. In 1900 the {lopulation was 33,116 (having just 
doubled since 1870), of whom almost all were German-speaking, 
while the Protestants numbered 17,572, the Catholics (Roman 
or “ Old ’’) 15,006 and the Jews 419. 

The town of St Gall owes its origin to St Gall, an Irish hermit, 
who in 614, built his cell in the thick forest which then covered 
the site of the future monastery, and lived there, with a few 
companions, till hLs death in 640. Many pilgrims later found 
their way to his cell, and about the middle of the 8th century the 
collection of hermits’ dwellings was transformed into a regularly 
organized Benedictine monastery. For the next three centuries 
this was one of the chief seats of learning and education in 
Europe. About 954 the monastery and its buildings were 
surrounded by walls as a protection against the Saracens, and 
this was the origin of the town. 'The temporal powers of the 
abbots va.stly inercased, while in the 13th century the town 
obtained divers privileges from the emperor and from the abbot, 
who about 1205 became a prince of the Empire. In 1311 St 
Gall became a tree imperial city, and about 1353 the gilds, 
headed by that of the cloth-weavers, obtained the control of the 
civic government, while in 1415 it bought its liberty from the 
fierman king Sigismund. This growing independence did not 
please the abbot, who struggled long against it and his rebellious 
subjects in .Appenzell, which formed the central portion of his 
dominions. After the victory of the Appcnzellcrs at the battle 
of the Sto.ss (1405) they beeame (1411) “allies” of the Swiss 
confederation, as did the town of St Gall a few months later, 
this connexion lieeoming an “ everlasting ” alliance in 1454, 
while in 14^7 the town was finally freed from the abbot. The 
abbot, too, became (in 1451) the ally of Ziirii h, Lucerne, Schwy/ 
and Glariis. In 14(18 he bought the county of the Toggenburg 
from the representatives of its counts, a family which had died 
out in 1436, and in 1487 built a monastery above Rorschach 
as a place of refuge against thc.turbulent citizens, who, however, 
destroyed it in 1489, The Swiss intervened to protect the abbot, 
who (1490) concluded an alliance with them which reduced his 
position almost to that of a “ subject dLstrict.' The townsmen 
adopted the Reformation in 1524, and this new cause of difference 
further envenomed their relations with the abbots. Both abbot 
and town were admitted regularly to the .Swiss diet, occupying 
a higher position than the rest of the “ allies ” save Bienne, which 
was on the same footing. But neither .succeeded in its attempts 
to be received a full member of the Confederation, the abbot 
being too much like a petty monarch and at the same lime a kind 
of “ subject ” already, while the town could not help much in 
the way of soldiers. In 1798 and finally in 1805 the ablx-y was 
secularized, while out of its dominions (save the Upper 'I'oggen- 
burg, but with the Altstattcn dLstrict, held .since 1490 by the 
Swiss) and those of the town the canton Santis was formed, with 
St Gall as capital. (W. A B. C.) 

SAINT-GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS (1848-1907), American 
sculptor, was horn in Dublin, Ireland, of a French father (a 
shoemaker by trade), and an Irish mother, Mary McGuinness, 
on the ist of March 1848, and was taken to America in infancy. 
He was apprenticed to a cameo-cutter, studying in the schools 
of the Cooper Union (1861) and the National Academy of Design, 
New York (1865-18^). His earliest work in sculpture was a 
bronze bust (1867) of his father, Bernard P. E. Saint-Gaudens. 
In 1868 he went to Paris and became a pupil of Jouffroy in the 
ficole des Beaux-Arts. Two years later, with his fellow-student 
Mercia, he went to Italy, where he spent three years. At Rome 
he executed his statues “ Hiawatha ” and “ Silence.” He then 
settled in New York. In 1874 he made a bust of the statesman. 
William M. Kvarts, and was commissioned to execute a large 
relief for St Thomas’s Church, New York, which brought him 
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into prominence. His statue of Admiral Farragut, Madison | 
Square, New York, was commissioned in 1878, exhibited at the ] 
Paris &lon in 1880. and completed in 1881. It immediately 
brought the sculptor widespread fame, which was increased by 
his statue of Lincoln (unveiled 1887), for Lincoln I’ark, Chicago. 
In Springfield, Mass., is his “ Deacon Chapin,” known as " The j 
Puritan.” His figure of “ Grief " (alsc) known as " Death " and 
" The Peace of God ”) for the.Adams (Mrs Henry Adams) 
Memorial, in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D.C., has been 
described as “ an idealization complete and absolute, the render¬ 
ing of a simple, natural fact—a woman in grief—yet with such 
deep and embracing comprehension that the individual is 
magnified into a type." His Shaw Memorial in Boston, a 
monument to Robert G. Shaw, rotonel of a negro regiment in the 
civil war, was undertaken in 1884 and completed in 1897 ; it is a 
relief in bronze, ii ft. by 15, containing many figures of soldiers, 
led by their young officer on horseback, a female figure in the 
clouds pointing onward. In 1903 was unveiled his equestrian 
statue (begun in 1892) to General Sherman, at the entrance to 
Central I’ark, New York ; preceding the Union commander is a 
winged figure of “ Victory.” This work, with others, fonned a 
group at the Paris exposition of 1900. A bronze copy of his 
" Amor Caritas " is in the Luxembourg, Paris. Among his other 
works are relief medallion portraits of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(in St Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh) and the French painter 
Jules Bastien-Lepage; Garfield Memorial, Fairmont Park, 
Philadelphia; General lx)gan, Chicago ; the I’eter Cooper 
Memorial; and Charles Stewart Parnell in Dublin. Saint-Gaudens 
was made an ofiicer of the Legion of Honour and corresponding 
member of the Institute of P'rancc. He died at Cornish, N.H.. 
on the 3rd of August 1907. His monument of Phillips Brooks 
for Boston was left praetically completed. Saint-Gaudens is 
rightly regarded as the greatest .sculptor produced by America, 
and his work liad a mo.st |)owcrful influence on art in the United 
States. In 1877 he married Augusta F. Homer and left a son, 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. His brother Louis (b. 1854), also a 
sculptor, assisted Augustus .Saint-Gaudens in some of Ids works. 

Sit Koval Corlissoz, A uguttus St (rattdens (1007) ; Lorado Taft. 
Historv of Ameruaii Siutpimc (1003), containing two cliapters de¬ 
voted to Saint-Gaudens ; Kenyon Cox, Old Masters and New (1903) ; 
C. Lewis Ilitid, Auttudus St (tauflcn*! (tqo8). 

ST GAUDENS, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Haute-Garonne, i m. from 
the left bank of the Garonne, 57 m. S.S.W. of Toulouse, on the 
railway to Tarbes. Pop. (1906), town, 4535 ; commune, 7120. 
The church, once collegiate, dates chiefly from the nth and 12th 
centurie.s, but the main entrance is in the. flamboyant Gothic 
style. The town has sawing-, oil- and flour-mills, manufactures 
woollen giKids, and is a market fur horses, sheep and agricultural 
produce. St Gaudens derives its name from a martyr of the 5th 
century, at whose tomb a college of canons was afterwards 
established, ft was important as capital of the Niboiizan, as the 
residence of the bishops of Comminges and for its cloth industry. 

SAINT-GELAIS, MEUN DE (1487-1558), French poet, was 
born at Angouleme on the 3rd of November 1487. He was the 
natural son of Octavien de St Gelais (1466-1502), afterwards 
bishop of Angouleme, himself a poet who had tran-slated tlie, 
Aeneid into French. Melin, who had .studied at Bologna and 
Padua, had the reputation of being doctor, astrologer and 
musician as well as poet. He returned to France in 1515, and 
soon gained favour at the court of Francis 1 . by his skill in light 
verse. He was mode almoner to the Dauphin, abbot of Reclus 
in the diocese of Troyes and librarian to the king at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. He enjoyed immense popularity until the appearance of 
Du Bellay’s Deffense et illustration ... in 1549, where St Gelais 
was not excepted from the scorn poured on contemporary poets. 
He attempted to ridicule the innovators by reading aloud the 
Odes of Ronsard with burlesque emphasis before Henry II., 
when the king’s sister, Margaret of Valois, seized the book and 
read them herself. Ronsard accepted i^int-Gelais’s apology 
for this incident, but Du Bellay satirized the offender in the 
Poete courtisan. In 1554 he collaborated, perhaps with Francois 


Habert (1520-1574 ?), in a translation of the Sophonhbt of 
Trissino which was represented (1554) before Uatherine de 
Medicis at Blois. Saint-Gelais was the champion of tlie style 
marotique and the earliest of French .sonneteers. He died in 1558. 

His CEuvres were edited in 1S73 (3»vols., Bibl. ritivirtenne) b\ 
Prosper Bhinchemain. • • 

SAINT-GEORGES, GEORGES HENRI VERNOY DE (1799 
1875), French dramati.st, was born in I’aris «n the 7th ot 
November 1799. Satnl-Louts ou Its deux diners (1^23), a 
vaudeville written in collaboration with Alexandre Tardil, 
was followed by a .series of operas and ballets. In 1829 he 
became manager of the Opera Comique. Among his more 
famous libretti are : Le I'ai d'Andorre (1848) for Halevy, and 
La I'ille du regiment (1840) for Donizetti. He wrote some fifty 
pieces in collaboration with Engine Scrilie, Adolphe de Leuven, or 
ju.seph Mozillier, and a great number in collaboration with other 
authors. Among liLs novels may be mentioned I n Mariage dr 
pritiee. Somt-Georges died in I’aris on the 23rd of l)ec:ember 1875. 

SAINT-GERMAIN, C OMTE DE (r. j7io-r. J780) called der 
Wundermann, a celebrated adventurer who by the as.scrtion of 
his discovery of some extraordinary secrets of nature exercised 
considerable influence at several Euroiiean courts. Of his 
parentage and place of birth nothing is definitcK known ; tlu 
common version is that he was a Portuguese Jew, but various 
surmises have been made as to his being of royal birth. It was 
also stated that he obtained his money, of which he had abun¬ 
dance, from acting as spy to one of the European courts. But this 
is hard to maintain. He knew nearly all tlic European languages, 
anil spoke German, English, Italian, French (with a Piedmontese 
accent), Portuguese and .Spanish. Grimm aflirms him to have been 
the man of the best parts he had ever known. He was a musical 
compo.ser and a capable violinist. His knowledge of history was 
comprehensive, and his accomplishments as a chemist, on which 
he based his reputation, were in many ways real and considerable. 
He pretended to have a secret for removing flatvs froiji diamonds, 
and to be able to transmute metals. The nio*l remarkable ol 
his professed discoveries wa.s of a liquid which could prolong 
life, and by which he a.s.serted he had himself lived 2000 years. 
After spending some time in I’ersia, Saint-Gennain is mentioned 
in a letter ol Horace Walpole’s as iKiing in Eindon about 1743, 
and as being arrested as a Jacobite spy and released. Walpole 
says : ” He is called an Italian, a Spaniard, a Pole ; a somebody 
that married a great fortune in Mexico and ran away with her 
jewels to Constantinople ; a priest, a fiddler, a vast nobleman.” 
At the court of Louis XV., where he appeared about 1748, he 
exercised for a time extraordinary influence and was employed 
on secret missions by Ixiuis XV. ; but, having inlerfered in the 
dispute between Austria and J'rance, he was com|iellcd in June 
1760, on account of the hostility of the duke of Chofseul, to 
remove to England. He appears to have resided in London for 
one or twTo years, but was at St Petersburg in 1762, and is 
a.s.serted to have played an important part in connexion with the 
comspiracy against the emperor Peter III. in July of that year, 
a plot which placed Catherine 11 . on the Russian throne. He 
then went to Germany, where, according to the Memoires 
aulhentiques of Cagliostro, he was the founder of freemasonry, 
and initiated Uagliostro into that rite. He was again in Paris 
from 1770 to 1774, and after frequenting several ol the German 
courts he took up his residence in Schleswig-Holstein, where he 
and the Landgrave Charles ol Hesse pursued together the study 
of the “ secret " sciences. He died at Schle.swig in or about 
1780-1785, although he is said to have been seen in Paris in 1789. 

Andrew Lang in his Historical Mysteries fnsM) discusses the career 
of Saiiit-Germaiii, and cites the various authorities for it. Saint- 
Germain figures prominently in the correspondence of (irimm 
and of Voltaire. See also Oettinger. Graf Saint-German (1H46); 
F. Biilau, Geheime Geschirhten unit rMhselhafte Mennhen, Band i 
(1X30-1860) ; Lascelles Wraxall. Remarkable Adventures (1863) . 
and U. Birch in the Nineteenth Century (January iijoS). 

SAINT-GERBIAIN, CLAUDE LOUD, Comte de (1707-1778), 
French general, was born on the 15th of Agril 1707, at the 
Chateau of Vertamboz. Educated at Jesuit schools, he intended 
to enter the priesthood, but at the last minute obtained from 
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Louif XV. an appointment as sub-lieutenant. He left France, 
according to the gossip of the time, because of a duel ; served 
under the elector jmiatinc; fought for Hungary' against the 
Turks, and on the outbreak of the war of the Austrian Succession 
(1740) joined the army ui the elector of Bavaria (who later 
Ixic.imc emperor undSr the name of Charles VII.), displaying 
such bravery that he was promoted to the grade of lieutenant 
field-marshal *He left Bavaria on the death of Charles VII., 
anrl after brief .service under F'rcdcrick the Great joined Marshal 
.Sa-se in the Nelhcriand.s and was created a field-marshal of the 
French army. He rlistinguishcd himself especially at Lawfcld, 
Rancoux and Maastricht. On the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War (17.56) he »vas ap):xiinted lieutenant-general, and although 
he showed greater ability than any of his fellow-commanders 
and was admired b>' his soldiers, he fell a victim to court intrigues, 
professional jealousy and hostile criticism. He resigned his 
commi.s.“ion in 1760 and accepted an appointment as field-marshal 
from Frederick V. of Denmark, being chtirgcd in 1762 with the 
reorganization of the Danish army. On the death of Frederick 
in 176.6 he returned to France, Ixiught a .small estate in Alsace 
near Lauterbach, and devoted his time to religion and farming. 
A financial crisis swept away the funds that he had saved from 
his Danish .service and rendered him dependent on the boiintj’ of 
the French ministry of war. .Saint-Germain was presented at 
court by the reformers Turgot and Malesherbes, and was ap¬ 
pointed minister of war by ],(mis XVI. on the 25th of October 
1775. He .sought to lc.ssen the number of officers and to cstabli.sh 
order and regularity in the service. His efforts to introduce 
Brus.sian diseipline in the French army brought on such opposition 
tliat he resigned in Scptemfier i 777 ' accepted (piarters from 
the king and a pension of 40,000 livres, and died in his apartment 
at the arsenal on the 15th of January T778. 

ST CBRMAIN-EN-LAYE, a town of northern France, in the 
department of S«ine-ct-Oi.se, 1.5 m. W.N.W. of Paris by rail. 
Pop. (i9o6)jtown, 14,974 ; commune, 17,288. Built on a hill on 
the Ic/t bank of^hk* Seine, nearly 300 ft. above the river, and on 
^ the edge of u forest 10,000 to 11,000 acres in extent, St Germain 
ha.s a bracing clitnale, which makes it a place of summer residence 
for Parisians. The terrace of St Germain, constructed by 
A. Lenotre in 1672, is 1 j m. long and 100 ft. wide; it was planted 
with lime trees in 17.15 and affords an extensive view over the 
valley of the Seine us tar as Paris anti the surrounding hills: it 
ranks as one of the finest promenades in Europe. 

A monastery in liouour of St Germ.im, bislioj. of Paris, was built 
in the (oro!^ of Div<- l.y King ftoberl. Louis VI. erected a castle 
close by Burned by ttie English, rebuilt bv Loins 1\., and again 
by Charles V., this castle did not reach its full development till 
the time of Eruncis 1 ., who muy be regarded as the real founder 
01 file buililing, A new castle was begun by Henry II. and completed 
by Henry IV ; it w.is siibseipieiitly demolished, willi the exception 
01 the st^called Ileiirv IV. pavilion, where Thiers died in 1877, The 
old ctistle has been restored to the state in whicli il'was under 
eraiicis 1 Ihe restor.itum is particularly .skillul in the ciise of tlie 
chapel, which dau-s irora the hrst hall of the ijth century. In 
the ehiirch of St Germain is a mausoleum erected by George IV 
of Lnglaud (and restored by yueeii Victoria) to the raemorv 
of Janies II, o( I'.ugland, who after his deposition resided m the 
castle lor twelve years and died there in 1701. In one of the 
public .siiuares is a statue of riuers At no great distance in the 
lorest IS the Couyent des Loges, a branch of the educational estabUsh- 
raent of the u-gion of Honour (St Denis). The f6le des Loges (end 
of Augiisl and Iwginiung of Septemlwr) U one of tlie most ™pular 
m tlie uoigUbourhood of Paris. ^ ^ 

■ OSRMANS, a small town in the Uodmin parliamentfiry divi- 
Sion of Uirnwall.England.pleasantlvsituuted on the river Lynher 
Oi m. W. by N. of Plymouth by the Great Western railway. Pop 
wot) *384- It contains a fine church dedicated to St Ge'rmanus 
west front is flanked by towers both of which arc Norman in 
the lower parts, the upper part being in the one Early English and 
m the otoer Perpendicular. The front itself is wholly Norman 
having three windows above a porch with a beautiful ornate door¬ 
way. Some Norman work remains in the bodv of the church 
but the most pjrt is Perpendicular or Decorated. Port Eliot, a 
neighbouring mansion, contains an excellent collection of pictures 
notably »iveral works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


St Germans Ls supiposed to have been the original seat of the 
Cornish bishopric. It was the see of Bishop Burhwold, who 
died in 1027. Under Leofric, who became bishop of Crediton 
and Cornwall in 1046, the see was removed to Exeter. Bishop 
Leofric founded a priory at St Germans and bestowed upon it 
twelve of the twenty-four hides which in the time of the Confessor 
, constituted the bishops’ manor of St Germans. There was then 
I a market on Sundays, but at<the time of the Domesday Survey 
' this had been reduced to nothing owing to a market established 
!>)’ the count of Mortain on the same day at Trematon castle. In 
1302 the grant of infangenethef, assize of bread and ale, waif and 
stray by Henrv’ fll. was confirmed to the bishop, who in 1311 
obtained a further grant of a market on Fridays and a fair at the 
I feast of St Peter ad Vincula. In 1343 the prior sustained his 
I claim to a prescriptive market and fair at St Germans. After 
the suppression the borough tjelonging to the priory remainal 
wnth the crown until 1610. Meanwhile Queen Elizabeth created 
it a jiarliamentary borough. From 1563 to 1832 it returned two 
members to the House of Commons. In 1815 John Eliot was 
created earl of .St Germans, and in 1905 the first suffragan 
bishop of Truro was consecrated bishop of St Germans. 

ST GILLES, a town of southern .France, in the department of 
Garcl, on the canal from the Rhone to Cette, 12J m. S.S.E. of 
^ Nimes by road. Pop. (1906) 5292. In the .middle ages St Gilles, 

I the ancient f'allis Flaviuna, was the seat of an abbey founded 
1 towanls the end of the 7th century by St Aegidius (St Gibes). It 
! acquired wealth and power under the counts of Toulouse, who 
added to their title that of counts of St Gilles. The church, 
which survives, was founded in 1116 when the abbey was at 
the height of its pro.sperity. The lower part of the front (12th 
century) has three bays decorated with columns and bas-reliefs, 
tuid is the richest example of Romanesque art in Provence. 

I he rest of the church is unfinislied, only the crypt (12th century) 
and part of the choir, containing a spiral staircase, lieing of 
I interest. Besides the church there is a Romanesque house 
serving as presbytery. The decadence of the abbey dates from 
the early years of the 13th century when the pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the saint became less popular ; the monks also lost the 
patronage of the counts of Toulouse, owing to the penance 
inflicted by them on Raymond VI. in 1209 for the murder of the 
papal legate Pierre de Castclnau. St Gilles was the scat of the 
first grand priory of the Knights Hospitallers in Europe (12th 
century) and was of .special importance as their place of embarka¬ 
tion for the Ftasf. In 1226 the countship of St Gilles was united 
to the crown. In 1562 the Protestants ravaged the abbey, which 
they occupied till 1622, and in 1774 it was suppressed. 

ST GIRONS, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Ariige, 29 m. W. of Foix 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 5216. The town is situated on the Salat at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. There are mineral .springs at Audinac 
in the vicinity, and the watering-place of Aulus. about 20 m. to 
the S.S.E., is reached by roatl from St Girons. St Lizier-de- 
Couserans (q.v.), an ancient episcopal towm, is 1 m. N.N.W. 

ST GOAR, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine Province, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, opposite St Goarshausen and just 
bcloijr the famous Lorelei, 12 m. above Boppard by the railway 
from Coblenz to Mainz. Pop. (1905) 1475, 1 ^ it* it* part sur¬ 
rounded by the ruins of its old walls, and contains an Evangelical 
church, with some Renaissance monuments, and a Roman 
Catholic church with an image of St Goar of Aquilania, around ' 
whose chapel the place originally arose. Below the town, high 
on an eminence above the Rhine, stands Schloss Rheinfels, the 
property of the king of PruMji, the most perfect of the feudal 
castles on the banks of tlWriver. In the later middle ages St 
Goar w^ the capital of the county of Katzenelnbogen, and on 
the extinction of this family it passed to Hcsse-Cassel. It came 
into the posieiaion of IVussia in 1815. 

8T eWTEHARD PASS, the principal route from northern 
Italy. It takes its name (it is not known wherefore) 
j WW^t Ciotthard, bishop of Hildesheim (d. 1038), but does 
fftftseem to be mentioned before the early 13th century, perhaps 
because the access to it lies through two very narrow .\lpine 
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valleys, much exposed to avalanches. The hospice on the 
summit js first mentioned in 1331, and from 1683 onwards was 
in charge of two Capuchin friars. But in 1775 the buildings 
near it were damaged by an avalanche, while in 1799-1800 
everything was destroyed by the French soldier)'. Rebuilt 
in 1834, the hospice was burnt in Marcli 1905. The mule path 
(dating from about 1293) across the pass served for many 
centuries, for though Mr Greville,*in 1775, succeeded in taking 
a light carriage across, the carriage-road was only constructed 
between 1820 and 1830. Now the pass is deserted in favour of 
the great tunnel (pierced in 1872-1880, gj m. in length, and 
attaining a height of 3786 ft.), through which runs the railway 
(opened in 1882) from Lucerne to Milan (175J m.), one of the 
greatest engineering feats of the 19th century. It runs mainly 
along the eastern shore of the Lake of Lucerne, from Lucerne 
to Fliielen (32I m.), and then up the Rcuss valley past Altdorf 
and Wassen, near which is the first of the famous spiral tunnels, 
to Goeschenen (56 m. from Lucerne). Here the line leave.s the 
Rcuss valley to pass through the tunnel and so gain, at Airolo, 
the valley of the Ticino or the Val l-eventina, which it descend.s, 
through several spiral tunnels, till at Biasca (38 m. from 
Goeschenen) it reaves more level ground. Thence it runs past 
Bcllinzona to Lugano (30J ra. Iroin Biasca) and reaches Italian 
territory at Chiasso, 35 m. from Milan. In 1909 the Swiss 
government exercised the right accorded to it by the agreement 
of 1879 of buying the St Gotthard Railway from the company 
which built it within thirty years of that date. (W. A. B, C) 

ST HELENA, an island and British po.sscssion in the South 
Atlantic in 15° 55' 26" S., 5” 42' 30" W. (Ladder Hill Observatory). 
It lies 700 m. S.E. of the island of Ascension (the nearest land), 
1200 m. W. of Mossamedes (the nearest Alrican port), 1695 N.W. 
of Cape Town, and is distant from Southampton 4477 m. It 
has an area of about 47 .sq. m., the extreme length from S.W. 
to N.E. being lof m. and the extreme breadth 8}. The island 
is of volcanic formation, but greatly i hanged by oceanic abrasion 
and atmospheric denudation. Its princijial feature, a semi¬ 
circular ridge of mountains, open towards the south-east and 
south, with the culminating summit of Diana's Peak (2704 ft.) 
IS the northern rim of a great crater; the southern rim lus 
disappeared, though its debris apparently keeps the sea shallow 
(from 20 to 50 fathoms) for some 2 m. S.E. of Sandy Bay, which 
hypothetically forms the centre of the ring. From the crater 
wall outwards water-cut gorges stretch in all directions, widening 
as they approach the sea into yallcvs, some of which are 1000 ft. 
deep, and measure one-eighth of a mile across at bottom arid 
three-eighths across the top (Mclliss). These valleys contain 
small streams, but the island has no rivers projrcrly so called. 
Springs of pure water arc, however,abundant. Along the enclosing 
hillsides caves have been formed by the washing out of the softer 
rocks. Basalts, andesites and phonolilcs represent the chief 
flows. Many dikes and masses of basaltic rock seem to have been 
injected subsequently to the last volcanic eruptions from the 
central crater. The Ass's Ears and Lot’s Wife, picturesque 
pinnacles standing out on the S.E. part of the crater ridge, and 
the Chimney on the coast south of Sandy Bay, are formed out 
of such injected dikes and mas.ses. In the neighhourhood of 
Man and Hor.se (S.W. corner of the island), throughout an 
area of about 40 acres, scarcely 30 sq. yds. exist not crossed by a 
dyke. On the leeward (northern) side of St Helena the sea-face 
is generally formed by cliffs from 600 to 1000 ft. high, and on 
the windward side t icsc heights rise to about 2000 ft., as at 
Holdfast Tom, Stone Top and Old Joan Point. Tlic only 
practicable landing-place is on the leeward side at St James’s 
Hay—an open roadstead. From the head of the bay a narrow 
valley extends for i} m. 'Tlie greatest extent of level ground 
is in the N.E. of the island, where are the Dcadwood and Long- 
wood plains, over 1700 ft. above the sea. 

Cltmate .—Although it lies within the tropics the climate of the 
island is healthy and temperate. This is due to the south-east 
trade-wind, constant throughout the year, and to the eflect of the 
cold waters of the South Atlantic current. As a result the tempera¬ 
ture varies little, ranging on the sea level from 68° to 84° in summer 
and 57° to 70° in winter. The higher regions are about 10° cooler. The 
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rainiaU varies considerably, being from 30 to 50 in. a year m the 
hiUs. 

flora.—St Helena is divided into three vegetation ^mest 
the coa«t zone, extending inland lor 1 m. to m., formerly clothed 
with a luxuriant vegetation, but now “ dry, l^rreu, suiUess, lichen- 
coated, and rocky,” with little save pr^k’lv pears, win* gmss and 
MtsffmOryanihemum i (z) the middle zone (4^0-1800 ft.), extending 
about three-quarters of a mile inland, with shallower valleys and 
grassier slopes—the KngliNh Lroom and gorse. brambles, willows, 
po])iars, Scotch pmes, &c., lieing the prevailing form^; and (3) the 
central zone, about 3 m. long and z tn. wide, the home, for the most 
part, of the indigenous flora. Aeei nUng to W.*H. Henislew(in his 
report on Uic lx)tany of the AtUintu Islands),* the certainly in¬ 
digenous siHTies of plants arc 6^, the probably indigenou.s Z4 and 
llie doubtlully indigenous 5 ; total 04. ()t tlie 38 flowering plants 

20 are shrubs or small trees. With the exception of Sitrf>us noUosui, 
all the 3K are peculiar to the island , and the same is true of 12 of 
the 27 vascular renuirUable ]>ri>portion). Since the 

flora liegan to Iw studied, two s]>ecies— Mrlhama mela 7 i 0 xyl(nt and 
Atalypha rubra —arc known to have lH.'come extiiui ; and at least 
two others have prol^bly shared the same iaXv • Ilehotropmm 
pennifoUum and Dfinazeria ohliteiata. Melhama iuvlauoxylon^ or 
” native ebony,” once abounded in purls ol the island now barren; 

1 but the young trees were allowed to Im- de.stroyed by tlie goats of the 
early settlers, and it is now extinct. 1 ts Iwautiful congener Melhania 
erythroxylon (” redwood ”) was still tolerably plentitul in 1810, but 
is now’ reduceil to a few sj>ecimens. Vert* rare, too. has liecome 
Pclarf'amum cotyledimts, ealled ” Old Father Live-lor-cver,” Ironi 
its retaining vitality for moiillis without soil or water Commt- 
tiendron robusiun: (” gmnwood ”), a Ins' about 20 it. lugh. once the 
most abundant in the island, was represented in 186H by about I3 <k> 
or 1400 examples ; and Corumidfudrou ru^osuni (” scrubwcuid ") is 
conflned to somewhat limited regions Hotli lliesc* jilants ate char¬ 
acterized by a daisy- or aster-like blossom. 1he uiliiiities of the 
indigenous flora of St Helena were described bv Sir )(tse])h Hooker 
as Alrican. but Gefwgc Heutluim ]»omts out that the Comfnt&iiae 
show’s, at least in its older forms, a inmnexion rather with South 
America. Theexfdic flora intnKiuced iroin all parts ol the world gives 
the island almost the aspect of a Irotamc garden. The o<ik, llioroughly 
naturalized, grow's alongside ol the bamUm and banana. Among 
other trees and plants arc the common I'.ngUsh gorse; Uuhus pnmatus, 
proliably introauccd from .Africa alioul 177s ; Hvpocftaerib radtiaia, 
wluch al>ove i.v’o it. forms the dandelion ol ilie country ; the 
beautiful but aggressive tiuddlna Madagasinriensit. ', f>cru‘ 

Viana \ the common caslor-oii plant; and the pndl* ol India. The 
pc'epul is the princqial shad<’ tiei' in jamestown, and in Jamestown 
valley the date-]»ahn grows Ireely. Orange and lemon trees, once 
common, are now scarce. 

Fauva — St Helena possesses no indigenous vertebrate land fauna. 
The only land groiqis well representcti are the beetles and the land 
sliells. I*. V. Wollaston, 111 i oleopU'ra Sanctac tieleua*- (1877), shows 
that out of a total list ol 203 species of lx*etles rzo are prulxibly 
aboriginal and 128 peculiar to the island—anniidividuality perluips 
unequalled in the world. More than Iwo-thirds are weevils and a 
vast ma)onty wood-borers, a lad which bears out the tradition ol 
forests having fmee covrrtMj the island. The Hemiptera and the 
latMl-shells also show a strong residuum ol peculiar genera and species 
A South American white ant {lermes ienut$, Hagen.), introduced 
from a slave-ship in 1840, sexui l)ecam«’ a plague at Jamestow'n. 
wliere it consumed a large part ol the }>iibhc libniry and the woodwork 
oi many buildings, publn and private. IVaiticully ever>thing had 
to be rebuilt with teak or cypress—the only woods the wliite ant 
cannot devour. J*'ortuuateIy it cannot live m Ihe highel i>artH of 
(lie island. The honev-bee, which throve for some tunc alter its 
introduction, again died out (cl. A. 1 < Wallace, Islaxid Lijc, j88o) 
Besides domestu aniinnls the only land mammals are rabbits, 
rats and mice, the rats Iwing especially abunclant and bmkling 
llnir nests in the highest trees. ITobably tlie onlv endemic land 
bird is the wire bird, Aegxalitis sanctae HfUnac ; the averdeval, Java 
sparrow, cardinal, ground-clove, partridge (^xissibly the Indian 
chukar), pheasant and guinea-fowl are all common. I'he p<‘a-fowl, 
at one time not uncommon in a wild stale, is long since exterminated, 
'riiere are no freshwater fish, beetles or shells. Of sixly-five species 
of sea-fish caught off the island seventeen are peculiar t<» St Helena ; 
economically the more imjiortant kinds are gumanl, eel, cod, mackerel, 
tunny, bullseye, cavalley, flounder, liog-libh, mullet and skulpin. 

Inhabitants. —^When discovered the island was uninhabited. 
The majority of the population are ol mixed Europt^an (British, 
Dutch, Portuguese), East Indian and African descent—the 
Asiatic strain perhaps predominating ; the majority of the 
early settlers having been previously members ol the crews ol 
ships returning to Europe from the Ea.st. h'rom 1840 onward 
for a con.siderable period numbers of freed .slaves of West^frican 
origin were settled here b>- men-of-war engaged in suppre.ssing 
the slave trade. Their descendants form a di.stinct element 
* In the ” Challenger ” expedition reports, Botany, vol. i. (1885). 
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in the population. Since the substitution of steamships for I seaman, Captain Kendall, visited St Helena m iS 9 t, and m tS 93 
sailing vessels and the introduction of new methods of preserving , Sir James Lancaster stopped at the island on his way ho^K from 
meat and vegetables (which made it unnecessary for sailing vessels < the East. In j6oj the same commander again visited St He/eiw 
to take fresh provisions from St Helena to avoid scurvy) the on his return from the first vcyage equipped by the East India 
population has greatlv diminished. In i8ji there were 6444 Company. The Portuguese had by this time given up ^hng 
mhahftanu j in I909the civil population was estimated at 3553. at the island, which appears to have been occupied by the Dutch 
I’he death-rate that year, 64 per 1000, was the lowest on record f about 1645. The Dutch occupation was temporary and ce^ed 
■ ’ . ■ • •• .1 ■ ,, , jjj they»founded (iape Town. The British 


in the island. "The only town, in which live more than half tlie 
total pcpulation, is Jamestown. Longwood, where Napoleon 
died in 1821, is m. B. b>- S. of Jamestown. In 1858 the 
house in which he lived and died was presented by Queen 
Victoria to Najvileon III., who had it restored to the con¬ 
dition, but unfurnished, in which it was at the time of Bona¬ 
parte's death. 

AgncuUurr, InduUnes, f~c. -Ijeas than a third of the area of the I 
island IS suitable for farniina, while nuicli of tfie area which might Iw | 
(and formerly was) ilevoUsl to raising crops is under grass. The , 
principal crop is (sitatoes, which arc of very good quality They j 
were chiofiy sold to ships especially to " passing " ships. They ; 
are now occasionally exported to the Cape. Cattle and sheep were 
raised in large nuiniK-rs when a garrison was maintained, so that 
difficulty lias Ix'en found in dis{>osing of surjilus stuck now that the 
troops have been withdrawn. The economic conditions which 
lormorly prevailed were entirely altereil by the substitution ol 
steamere lor sailing vessels, which caused a great decrea.se in the 
niiinber of shqis calling at Jamestown A remedy was sought 
III the establishment ot industries. An attemjit made in iKoy itiya 
to cultivate cinchona proved unsuccessful. .Attention was also 
turned to the aloe (Furcraea gigantea), which grows wild at mid 
elevations, and the New iCealand flax (Phormium tenax), an intro¬ 
duced plant, for their utilisation in the inanufactiire of fibre. From 
1H75 to iHHi a company ran a mill at which they tiirneil out txitli 
aloe and flax fibre, but the enterprise jiroved unremunerative In 
1007 the government, aided by a grant of ;f407o from the imperial 
exche<]uer. started a mill at Longwood for the maniilacture of 
phoriiiium fibre, with encouraging results. Fish curing and lace 
making are also carried on to some extent. 

Troflc IS chiefly dependenf upon the few ships that call at James¬ 
town now mostlw whalers or vessels m distress There is also some 
trade with ships that " pass " without " calling. ”' In thirty years 
(1877 1Q07) thSBiumber ol ships '' calling " at the port sank from 
bb4 with 440,724 tonnage bi 57 with 1.(9,182 tonnage. In the last- 
named year the imports were valued at £.45,(>I4 ; the exports (ex¬ 
cluding specie) at ^1787 but the goods supphod to "passing" 
vessels do not figure in these returns. In 1908 fibre and tow (valued 
iS.SS?) were added to the exports, and in 1^19 a good trade was 
done with Ascension in shee)). St Helena is in direct telegraphic 
communication with lviiru|ic and South Africa, and tliere is a regular 
monthly mail steamship service. 

Governmfnt, Fevimue, tLc. St Helena is a Crown colony. The 
island has never had any form of local legislative chamber, but the 
governor (who also acts as chief justice) is aided by an executive 
council. The governor alone niakes laws, called ordinances, but 
legislation can also be effected by the Crown by order in council 
The revenue, ,(10,287 in 1905, had fallen in 1909 to ^8778 (including 
a grant in aid of (.2.400), the exjienditiire in each of the five years 
(1905 1909) lieing in excess of the revenue. Klcmentary education 
is provided in government and private schools. St Helena is the seat 
of an Anglican bisho|iric established in 1859. Ascension and 'ITistan 
da Ciinha are included in the diocese. 

History. —The island was discovered on the 2i3t of May 1502 
liy the Portuguese navigator Jofio de Nova, on his voyage 
home from India, and by him named St Helena. The 
Portuguese found it uninhabited, imported live stock, fruit- 
trees and vegetables, built a chapel and one or two houses, and 
left their side there to be taken home, if recovered, by the next 
ship, but they formed no permanent settlement. Its first known 
permanent resident was lemando Lopez, a Portuguese in India, 
who had turned traitor and had been mutilated by order of 
.Mbuquerque. He preferred being marooned to returning to 
Portugal in his maimed condition, and was landed at St Helena 
in 1513 with three or four negro slaves. Bv royal command he 
visited Portugal some time later, but returned to St Helena, 
where he died in 1,446, In 1584 two Japanese ambassadors to 
Rome landed at the island. The first Englishman known to 
have vbited it was Thomas Cavendish, who touched there in 
June Ij88 during his voyage round the world. Another English 

' '■ Calling " ships arc those which have been boarded by the 
harbour master and given pratique. Since 1886 boatmen are allowed 
to communicate with ships that have not obtained pratique, and 
these are known as " passing " ships. 


East India f'omjiany appropriated the island immediately after 
the departure of the Dutch, and they were confirmed in possession 
by a clause in their charter of 1661. The company built a fort 
(1658), named after the duke of York (James II.), and established 
a garrison in the island. In 1673 the Dutch succeeded in obtaining 
possession, but were ejected after a few months’ occupation. 
.Since that date St Helena has been in the undisturbed possession 
of Great Britain, though in 1706 two ships anchored off James¬ 
town were carried off by the French. In 1673 the Dutch had 
been expelled by the forces of the Crown, but by a new charter 
granted in December of the same year the East India Company 
were declared “the true and absolute lords and proprietors” 
of the island. At this time the inhabitants numbered about 
1000, of whom nearly half were negro slaves. In 1810 the 
company began the impiortation of Chinese from their factory 
at Canton. During the company's rule the island prospered, 
thousands of homeward-liound vessels anchored in the road¬ 
stead in a year, staying for considerable periods, refitting and 
revictualling. Large sums of money were thus expended in 
the island, where wealthy merchants and officials had their resi¬ 
dence. The plantations were worked by the slaves, who were 
subjected to very barbarous laws until 1792, when a new code 
of regulations ensured their humane treatment and prohibited 
the importation of any new slaves. Later it was enacted that all 
children of slaves bom on or after Christmas Day 1818 should 
be free, and between 1826 and 1836 all slaves were set at 
liberty. 

Among the governors appointed by the company to rule at 
St Helena was one of the Huguenot refugees. Captain Stephen 
Poirier (1(197-1707), who attempted unsuccessfully to introduce 
the cultivation of the vine. A later governor (1741-1742) was 
Robert Jenkin (q.v.) of “ Jenkin s car'' fame. Dampier visited 
the island twice, in 1691 and 1701; Halley's Mount commemor¬ 
ates the visit piaid by the astronomer Edmund Halley in 1676 
1678—the first of a number of scientific men who have pursued 
their studies on the island. 

In 1815 the British government selected St Helena as the place 
of detention of Napoleon Bonaparte. He was brought to the 
island in October of that year and lodged at Longwood, where 
he died in May 1821. During this period the island was strongly 
garrisoned by regular troops, and the governor, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, was nominated by the Crown. After Napoleon’s death 
the East India Company resumed full control of .St Helena 
until the 22nd of April 1834. on which date it was in virtue of 
an act passed in 18,43 vested in the Crown. As a port of call 
the island continued to enjoy a fair measure of prosperity until 
about 1870. Since that date the great decrease in the number 
of veMels visiting Jamestown has deprived the islanders of their 
principal means of subsistence. When steamers began to be 
substituted for sailing vessels and when the Suez Canal was 
opened (in 1869) fewer ships passed the island, while of those 
that still pass the greater number are so well found that it is 
unnecessary for them to call (see also § lnhabitanl.s). The with¬ 
drawal in 1906 of the small garrison, hitherto maintained by 
the imperial government, was another cause of depression. 
During the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902 some thousands of 
Boer prisoners were detained at St Helena, which has also served 
as the place of exile of several Zulu chiefs, including Dinizulu. 

Bibliogkaphy. - ]. C. Melliss, St Helena: a Physical, Historical 
and Topographical Description of the Island, including its Geology, 
Fauna, Flora and Meteorology (London, 187.4); E. L. Jackson, St 
Helena (London, 1903); T. H. Brooke, History of the Island of St 
Helena ... to iSsj (and ed., Ixindon, 1824), in this book are cited 
many early accounts ot the Island ; General A. Beataon (governor 
of the island 1808-1813), Tracts HetsUive to the Island ot St Helens 
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(London, i8i6) ; Extracts from the St Htlena Records from ttri t to tSjs 
(compitad by H. K. Janisch.sonieUmo governor of the Utland, James¬ 
town, 1885) ; Charlea iJarwin, (teologtcol Observatiom on Vo/camc 
Islands (1844). For a condensed general account consult (Sir) 

C P Lucas, Historical Geography of the British Colonies (vol. iii.. 
West Africa, and ed., Oxford, 1900). See ^so M. Danvers, Report 
on the Records of the India 0/p«, vol. i. pt. i. (London, 1887) ; 7 he 
Africa Pilot, pt. u. (5th ed., 1901) ; Report on the Present Position 
and Prospects of the Agricultural Resources of the Island of St Helena. 
by (Sir) D. Morris (1884 ; reprinted 190b) (R- L. A.; F. R. C.) 

ST HELENS, a market town and municipal, county, and parlia- 
menUry borough of Lancashire, England, 14 m. E.N.E. from 
Liverpool, on the London & North-Western and Great Central 
railways. Pop. {1891) 72.413: (1901) 84,410. A canal com¬ 
municates with the Mersey. The town is wholly of modem 
development. Besides the town hall and other public buildings 
and institutions there may be mentioned the Gamble Institute, 
erected and presented by Sir David Gamble, Bart,, for a technical 
school, educating some 2000 students, and library. Among 
several public pleasure grounds the principal arc the Taylor 
Park of 48 acres, and the smaller Victoria and Thatto Heath 
Parks. This is the principal seat in England for the manufacture 
of crown, plate, and sheet glass ; there are also art glass works, 
and extensive copper smelting and refining works, as well as 
chemical works, iron and bru.s.s foundries, potteries and patent 
medicine works. There are txillieries in the neighbourhood. 
To the north of the town are a few ecclesiastical ruins, known 
as Windleshaw Abbey, together with a well called St Thomas’ 
well, but the history of the foundation is not known. The 
parliamentary borough (1885) returns one member. The county 
borough was created in 1888. The town was incorporated in 
1868, and the corporation consists of a mayor, q aldermen 
and 27 councillors. Area 7285 acres. 

ST HELIER, the chief town of Jersey, the. largest of the Channel 
Islands. Pop. (1901) 27,866. It lies on the south coast of the 
island on the eastern side of St Aubin's Bay. The harbour 
is flanked on the W. by a rocky ridge on which stands Elizalieth 
Castle, and commanded on the east by Fort Regent on its lofty 
promontory. The parish church is a cruciform building wi h 
embattled tower, dating in part from the 14th century. It 
contains a monument to Major Peirson, who on the occasion of 
a French attack on Jersey in 1781 headed the militia to oppose 
them, and forced them to surrender, but wa.s killed as his followers 
were at the point of victory. The French leader, Baron de 
Rullccourt, is buried in the churchyard. The spot where 
Peirson fell, in what is now called Peirson Place, is marked by 
a tablet. A large canvas by John Singleton Copley depicting 
the scene is in the National Gallery, London, and a copy L 
in the court house of St Helier. This building (la Cohue), 
in Royal Square, is the meeting-place of the royal court and 
deliberative States of Jersey. Victoria College was opened 
in 1852 and commemorates a visit of (juecn Victoria and the 
prince consort to the island in 1846. A house in Marine 
Terrace is distinguished as the residence of Victor Hugo (1851- 
1855). Elizabeth Castle, which is connected with the main¬ 
land by a causeway, dates from 1551-1590 ; and in 1646 and 
1649 Prince Charles resided here. In 1649 he was pro¬ 
claimed king, as Charles II., in Jersey by the royalist governor 
George Carteret. On actually coming to the throne he gave 
the island the mace which is still used at the meetings of the 
court and States. Qose to the castle are remnants of a chapel 
or cell, from which tlie rock on which it stands is known as the 
Hermitage, dating probably from the 9th or loth century, 
and traditionally connected with the patron saint Helerius. 

SAINT-HILAIBE, AUGUSTIN FRANCOIS C£SAR PROU- 
VBNCAL DE, commonly known as Auguste de (1799-1853), 
French botanist and traveller, was bom at Orleans on the 4th 
of October 1799. He began to publish memoirs on botanical 
subjects at an early age. In 1816-1822 and in 1830 he travelled 
in ^uth America, especially in south and central Brazil, and the 
results of his study of the rich flora of the regions through which 
he paped appeared in several books and numerous articles in | 
scientific journals. The works by which he is best known are 
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the Flora Brasiliae Meridionalis (3 vols., folio, witll 192 coloured 
plates, 1825-1832), published in conjunction with A. de Jussieu 
and J. Cambessides, Htstoire des plantes les plus remarquaUes du 
Bresil el de Paraguay (i vol. 4to, 30 plates, 1824), Plantes usuelles 
des Bresilieits (1 vol. 4to, 70 plates,* 1821-1828), also iq con¬ 
junction with De Jussieu and (^ambessddes, and Voyage dans 
le district des diamants et sur le littoral du Bresil (2 vyls.,8vo, 1833). 
His Lefons de botanique, comprenant prtncipalemenl la morphologic 
vegetale (1840), was a comprehensive exposition of boUinical 
morphology and of its application to systematic botany. He 
died at Orleans on the 30th of September 1853. 

ST HUBERT, a small town of Belgium in the province of 
Luxemburg and in the heart of the Ardennes. Pop. (1904) 
3204. It IS famous for its abbey church containing the shrine 
of St Hubert, and for its amiual pilgrimage. According to 
tradition the church and a monastery attached to it were founded 
in the 7th century by Plectrude, wife of Pippin of Herstal. The 
second church was built in the 12th centuty', but burnt by a 
French army under Conde in the 16th century. The present 
building is its successor, but has been restored in modern times 
and presents no special feature. The tomb of St Hubert—a 
marble sarcophagus ornamented with lias-reliefs and having four 
statuettes of other saints at the angles—stands in one of tlie side 
th -pels. The legend of the conversion of St Hubert—a hunter 
before he was a saint- ■ by his meeting in the forest a stag with 
a crucifix between its antlers, is well known, and explains how he 
became the patron saint of huntsmen. The place where he is 
supposed to have met the stag is still known as “ la converseric " 
and is almost 5 m. from St lluliert on the road to La Roche. 
The pilgrimage of St Hubert in May attracts annually between 
thirty and fifty thousand pilgrims. The buildings of the old 
monastery h.ive been utilized for a statf training-school lor 
waifs and strays, which contains on an average five hundrerl 
pupils. In the middle ages the abbey of St Hsibcrt was one of 
the most important in liurope, owning forty yllagts with an 
annual income of over 80,000 crowns. During the French 
Revolution, when Belgium was divided into several departments, 
the pos,sessions of the abbey were sold for £75,000, but the bishop 
of Namur was permitted to buy the church itself for £1350. 

ST HYACIN’THE, a city and port of entry of (Jueliec, Canada, 
and atpital of St Hyacintlte county, 32 m. K.N.F-. of Montreal, 
on the left bank of the river Yamaska and on the Grand Trunk, 
Canadian Pacifir, Intercolonial, and Quebec Southern railways. 
Pop. (1901) 9210. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and contains a classical college, dairy school, two monasteries 
and several other educational and charitable institutions. It 
has manufactures of orgms, leather, woolleas and agricultural 
implements, and is an important distributing centre for the 
.surrounding district. 

SAINTINB, JOSEPH XAVIER (1798-1865), French novelist 
and dramatist, whose real surname wa.s Boniface, was tom in 
Paris on the loth of July 1798. In 1823 he prmluced a volume 
of poetry in the manner of the Romanticists, entitled Pohnes. 
odes, epitres. In 1836 appeared Picciola, the story of the comte 
de Charney, a political prisoner in Piedmont, whose reason was 
saved by his cult of a tiny flower growing between the paving 
stones of his prison yard. This story Is a masterpiece of the 
sentimental kind, and has been translated into many European 
languages. He produced many other novels, none of striking 
individuality with the exception of Seul (1857), which purported 
to be the authentic record of Alexander .Selkirk on his desert 
Island. Saintine was a prolific dramatist, and collaborated in 
some hundred pieces with Scribe and others, usually under tlie 
name of Xavier. He died on the 21st of January 1865. 

ST INGBERT, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria 
on the Rohrbach, 14 m. by rail W. of Zweibriicken. Pop. (1905) 
15,521. It has coal-mines and manufactures of glass and 
machinery. There are al.so large iron and steel wom«in the 
town, and other industries are the making of powder, leather, 
cigars, soap and cotton. St ingbert is named %ftcr the Irish 
samt, St Ingobert, and belonged for 300 years to the electorate 
of Trier. 
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Pop. (looj) 6699, It lics.near thi- W. horn of St Ives Bay on 
the N» coast. The oMbr streets near the harbour are narrow and 
irregular, but on the upper sJopiis there are modern terraces with 
good houses.* The small hariwur, protected by a breakwater, 
originally built hy- John .Smeaton in 1767, has suffered from 
the aramulation of .sand, and at the lowest tides is dry. 
The fisheries for pilchard, herring and mackerel are important. 
Boat-buildingand.sail-makingarccnrriedon. An eminence south , 
of the town is marked by a granite monument erected in 1782 I 


on Monday in Easter week and eight days following, 
reign of Henry III. merchants from Flanders came to ^e fam, 
which had become so important that the king granted it to be 
continued beyond the eight days if the abbot agreed to pay a 
farm of £50 yearly for the extra days. The fair, with a market 
on Monday granted to the abbot in 1286, survives, and was 
purchased in 1874 by the corporation from the duke of 
Manchester. The town was incorporated in 1874. 

ST JEAN'O’ANGiLY, a town of western France, capital of an 


bv lohn Kndl, a native of the town, who intended to Ix" buried 1 arrondissement in the department of Charente-Inf^rieure, 
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here; to maintain a quinquennial celebration on the .spot he 
licqueathed property to the town authorities. TTic borough is 
under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 18go acres. 

The town takes name from St Hya, or la, an Irish virgin and 
martyr who is said to Irave accompanied St Piran on his 
missionary journey to Cornwall in the 5th century, and to have 
landed near this place. The Patent Rolls disclose an almost 
continuous .series of trials for piracy and plunder by St Ives 
sailors from the beginning of the 14th to the end of the 16th 
century. A mere chapclry of Leiant and the less important 
member of the distant manor of Ludgvan Leaxe, which in 
Domesday Book appears as I.uduam, it had no fostering hand 
to minister to its growth. In order to augment the influence of the 
Tudors in the Hou.se of Commons, Philip and Mary in 1558 
invested it with the privilege of returning 2 members. Its affairs 
were at that time administered by a headwarden, who after 
1598 appears under the name of portreeve, 12 chief burgesses 
and 24 ordinary burgesses. The portreeve was elected by the 
24; the 12 by the.chief inhabitants. This body had control 
over the fl.shing, the harbour and harbour duc.s, the fabric of the 
church, sapitatioh and the poor. In 1639 a charter of incorpora¬ 
tion was grantwl under which the portreeve became mayor, the 
12 became aldermen, and the 24 were styled burges,ses. Ih-o- 
vision was made for four fairs and for markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, also for a grammar school. This charter was 
surrendered to Charles II. and a new one granted in 1685, the 
latter reducing the number of aldermen to 10 and of burgesses 
also to 10. It ratified the parliamentar)' franchise and the fairs 
and markets, and provided a court of pie-powder ; it also con¬ 
tained a clause safeguarding the rights of the marquess of 
Winchester, lord of the manor of Ludgvan Leaze and Porthia. 
In 1835 a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors were invested 
with the administration of the borough. In 1832 St Ives lost 
one of its memliers, and in 1885 the other. Both markets are 
now held, but only one of the fairs. This takes place on the 
Saturday nearest St Andrew’s day. 

ST IVES, a market town and municijMil borough in the northern 
parliamentary division of Huntingdonshire, England, mainly 
on the left (north) Imnk of the Ouse, 5 m. E. of Huntingdon by 
the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901) 2910. The river is 
crossed by an old bridge said to have been built by the abbots Of 
Ramsey early in the 15th century. A building over the centre 
pier of the bridge was once used as a chapel. The causeway 
(1827) on the south side of the river is built on arches so as to 
assist the flow of the river in time of fliwid. The church of All 
Saints is Perpendicular, with earlier portions. A curious custom 
is practised annually in this church m connexion with a bequest 
made by a certain Dr Robert Wilde in 1678 : it is the distribution 
of Bibles to six toys and six girls of the town. The original 
provision was that the Bibles should be cast for by dice on the 
Communion table. Oliver Cromwell was a resident in St Ives 
in 1634-1635, but the house which he inhabited—Slepe Hall— 
was demolished in the middle of the 19th century. St Ives has 
a considerable agricultural trade. It is governed by a mayor, 

4 aldetmcn and 12 councillors. Area 2326 acres. 

The manor qf “ Slepe ’1 is said to have been given by Althelstan 
" MBnnes,sune^' to the abbot of Ramsey and confirmed to him 
by King Fdgar. It owed its change of name to the supposed 
discovery of the grave of St Ive, a Persian bisho|i, in ,1001, 


33 m. E. of Rochefort by rail. Pop. (1906) 6242. St Jean lies 
j on the right bank of the Boutonne, which is navigable for small 
ves.sels. The pari.sh church of St Jean stands on the site of an 
abbey church of the 13th century, of which some remains are 
left. In 1568 the monastery was destroyed by the Huguenots, 
but much of it was rebuilt in the 17th and 18th centuries, to which 
period belong two towers and the facade of an unfinished church. 

St Joan owes tlie .sullix of its name to the neighbouring forest of 
Angiry (Angeriacum). Pippin I. of Aquitaine in the qtli ccntiiiT 
estabiished tlierc a fieneuictine monastery which was afterwards 
reputed to possess the head of John the Baptist. This relic attracted 
hosts of pil^ms ; a town grew up, took the name of St Jean d'Angeri, 
afterwards d’Angeiy, was fortified in 1131, and m 1204 received a 
charter from Phdip Augustus. The posscasion of the place was 
disputed between French and Enghsh in tlie Hundred Years' War, 
and between Catholics and Protestants at a later date. In lylKi it 
capituiated to the duke of Anjou (afterwards Henry III.). Louis 
Xlll. again took it from the Protestants in 1021 and deprived it of 
its privileges and its very name, which he changed to Bourg-Louts. 

ST JEAN-DE'LUZ, a coast town of south-western France, 
in the department of Basse.s-I’yr6n6es, at the mouth of the 
Nivelle, 14 m. S.W. of Bayonne on a branch of the Southern 
railway. Pop. (1906) 3424. .St Jean-de-Luz is situated in the 
Basque country on the bay of St Jean-de-Luz, the entrance to 
which is protected by breakwaters and moles. It has a 13th- 
century church, the chief features of which are the galleries 
in the nave, which, according to the Basque custom, are reserved 
for men. The Maison Lohobiaguc, the Maison dc Tlnfante 
(both 17th cent.), and the hotel de ville (1657) are picturesque 
old buildings. St Jean is well known for its bathing and as a 
winter resort. Fishing is a considerable industry. 

From the 14th to the 17th century St Jean-de-Luz enjoyed a 
prosperity due to its mariners and fishermen. Its vessels were the 
first to set out for Newfoundland in T520. In 1558, owing to the 
depredations of its privateers, the Spaniards attacked and burned 
the town. In 1027, however, it was able to equip 80 vessels, wliich 
succeeded in saving tlie island of Re from the duke of Bnckingliam. 
In 1660 the treaty of the Pyrenees was signed at St Jean-de-Luz, 
and was followed by the marriage there of the Infanta Maria Theresa 
and touis XIV. At that time the population numbered 15,000. 
"Ilie cession of Newfoundland to England in 1713, the loss of Canada, 
and the silting-up of the harbour were the three causes which contri¬ 
buted to the declino of the town. 

ST JOHN, CHARLES WILUAM GEORGE (1809-1856), 
English naturalist and sportsman, son of General the Hon. 
Frederick St John, second son of Frederick, second Viscount 
Bolingbroke, was bom on the 3rd of December 1809. He wa,s 
educated at Midhurst, Sussex, and about 1828 obtained a clerk¬ 
ship in the treasury, but resigned in 1834, in which year he 
married a lady wiA some fortune. He ultimately settled in 
the “ Laigh ” of Moray, “ within easy distance of mountain 
sport.” In 1853 a paralytic seizure deprived him of the use of his 
limbs, and for the benefit of his health he removed to the south of 
England. He died at Woolston, near Southampton, on the 
22nd of July 1856. His works are Wild Sports and Natural 
History oj the Highlands (1846, 2nd ed. 1848, 3rd ed. 1861); 
Tour in Sutherland (1849, 2nd ed., with recollections by Captain 
H. St John, 1884); Notes of Natural History and Sport in 
Morayshire, with Memoir by C. Irmes (1863,2nd ed. 1884). They 
are written in a graphic style, and illustrated with engravings, 
many of them from dever pen-and-ink sketches of his own. 

IT JOHN, JAKES AOOOBTUB (1801-1875), British author 
1 and traveller, was tom in CarmarHienshire, Wales, on the 24th 
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of September i8oi. He received private instruction in the 
classics, and also acquired proficiency in French, Italian, Spanish, 
Arabic and Persian. He obtained a connexion with a Plymouth 
newspaper, and when, in 1824, James Silk Buckingham started 
the Oriental Herald, St John became assistant editor. In 1827, 
together with D. L. Richardson, he founded the iMttdon Weekly 
Review, subsequently purchased by Colburn and transformed 
mto the Court Journal. He lived for'somc years on the Continent 
and went in 1832 to Eprpt and Nubia, travelling mostly on 
foot. The results of his journey were published under the titles 
£gyp< and Mohammed AH, or Travels in the Valley of the Nile 
(2 vols., 1834), Egypt and Nubia (1844), and Isis, an Egyptian 
Pilgrimage (2 vols., 1853). On his return he settled in London, 
and for many years wrote political “ leaders " for the Daily 
Telegraph. In 1868 he published a Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
based on researches in the archives at Madrid and elsewhere. 
He died in London on the 22nd pf September 1875. 

Besides the works mentioned SI John was also the author of 
Journal of a Residence in Normandy (1S30) ; Lives of Celebrated 
Travellers (1830); Anatomy of Society (1831) ; History, Manners and 
Customs 0/ the Hindus (1831) , Margaret Ravenscroft. or Second Love 
{3 vols., 1835) ; The Hellenes, or Manners anil Customs of Am lent 
Greece (1842) ; Sir Cosmo Ihgby, a novel (1844) ; There and Hack 
Again in Search of Beauty (1853); The Nemesis 0/ Power (1854) ; 
Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross (18.34); The Preaching of Christ 
(1855) ; The Ring and the Krif, a novel (1850) ; Life of Louts Napoleon 
(iSj7) ; History of the Four Conquests of England (i8()2) , and 
Weighed in the Balance, a novel (181)4). He also edited, with notes, 
various English classics 

Of his four sons, all journalists and authors ot some htcrary dis¬ 
tinction -Percy Bolingbrokc (1821-1889), Havle, Sjienscr and 
Horace Roscoe (1832-1888) the second, Bavi.k St John (1822- 
iStsj), began contriliutiiig to the jHiriodicals when only thirteen. 
When twenty he wrote a series ot jiajiers for Fraser under the title 
■' De re veliiculari, or a Comic Hisbiry of Chariots " To the same 
magaaine he contributed a series of essays on Montaigne, and 
jiiiblished in 1857 Montaigne the Essayist, a Biography, in 4 volumes 
During a residence of two years in Egyjit ho wrote The l.ihvan Desert 
(1849). Willie in ICgyjit he learnt Arabic and visited the oasis of 
Siwa On his return he settled for some time in Pans and published 
Two Years in a Levantine Family (18,30) and Views in the Oasis of 
Siwah (1830). . 3 fter a second visit to the East he pnblistiod Village 
Life in Egypt (1832): Purple Tints of Pans: Characters and Manners 
in the New Empire (1834) . The Louvre, or Biography of a Museum 
(1833) ; the Subatpine Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies m 
Savoy (1830), Travels of an . 4 rah Merchant in the Soudan (1834) ; 
Maretimo, a Story of Adventure (i83t)) , and Memoirs of the Duke of 
Saint-.Simon in the Reign of Louis XIV. (4 vols,, 1837). 

ST JOHN, OLIVER {c. 1598-1673), English statesman and 
judge, was the son of Oliver St John. There were two branches 
of the ancient family to which he belonged, namely, the St John.s 
of Blctso in Bedfordshire, and the St Johns of Lydiard Tregozc 
in Wiltshire, both descendants of the St Johns of Staunton St 
John in Oxfordshire. Oliver .St John was a member of the 
.senior branch, being great-grandson of Oliver St John, who was 
created Baron St John of Bletso ' in 1559, and a distant cousin 
of the 4th liaron who was created earl of Bolingbroke in 1624, and 
who took an active part on the parliamentary side in the Civil 
War, being killed at the battle of Kdgehill. Oliver was educated 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1626. 
He appears to have got into trouble with the court in connexion 
with a seditious publication, and to have associated himself with 
the future popular leaders John Pym and Lord Saye. In 1638 
he defended Hampden on his refusal to pay Ship Money, on 
which occasion he made a notable speech. In the same year he 
married, as his second wife, Elizabeth Oomwell, a cousin of 
Oliver Cromwell, to whom his first wife also had been distantly 
related. The marriage led to an intimate friendship with 
Cjomwell. St John was member for Totnes in both the Short 
and the Long Parliament, where he acted in close alliance with 
Hampden and Pym, csjiecially in opposition to the impost of Ship 
Money (?.».). In 1641. with a view to securing his support, the 
king appointed St John solicitor-general. None the less he 

1 This title is still held by the family Imeally descended from the 
1st baron, said by J. H. Round to be the only peerage family 
descended in the mide line from an ancestor living in the time of 
Domesday Book. 
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took an active part in promoting the impeachment of Strafford 
and in preparing the bills brought forward by the popular party 
in the Commom, and was dismissed from office in 1643. On tlie 
outbreak of the Civil War, he became recognized as one of the 
parliamentary leaders. In the quarrel •between the parliament 
and the army in 1647 he sided with the latter, and throughout 
this period he enjoyed Cromwell’s entire confidence. 

In 1648 St John was appointed chief justice of the common 
pleas ; and from this time he devoted himself mainly tti his 
judicial duties. He refused to act as one of tlie commissioners 
for the trial of Charles. He had no hand in Pride’s Purge, nor 
in the constitution of the Commonwealth. In 1651 he went to 
the Hague as one of the envoys to negotiate a union between 
England and Holland, a mission in which he entirely failed ; 
but in the same year he successfully conducted a similar negotia¬ 
tion with Scotland. After the Restoration he published an 
account of his past conduct (The Case of Oliver St John, 1660), 
and this apologia enabled him to escajie any more severe 
vengeance than exclusion from public office. He retired to 
his country house in Nortliamptonshire till 1662, when he 
went to live abroad. He died on the 31st of December 1673. 

By his first wife Si John had two sons and two daughters. 
His daughter Johanna married Sir Walter St John of Lydiard 
Tregoze and was the grandmother of Viscount Bolingbrokc. 
By Tiis second wife he had twti children, and after her death he 
married, in 1645, Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Oxenbridge. 

See the alxive-mentionetl Case of Oliver St John (London, iftoo), 
and St John’s Speech to the Lords, Jan. jth, lOyo, concerning .Ship 
money (London, 1(140). See also Mark Noble, Memoirs of the lYo- 
lectoral House of Cromwell, vol ii. (2 vols., London, 1787); Anthony b 
Wood. Fasti Oxoniensis, edited by 1 ’ Bliss (4 vols., laindun, 1813); 
ICdward Foss, The Judges of England, vol. vi. (9 vols., laindon, 1848); 

5 K tlardiner. History of the Great Civil War (3 vols., London, 188(1 

1891), and History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate (3 vols., 
London, 1894 -1901) , Lord Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England (7 vols., Oxford, 1839) ; Thurloc Slide Papers 
(7 vols., Ixindon, 1742); Fklmund Ludlow, Memoirs, ^ited by C. H. 
Firth (2 vols., Oxford. 189^: Thomas Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeihes, C. H Firth’s art. in Did. of Nat. Biog., vol. 1 . 
(London, 1897). (K. J.M.) 

ST JOHN, the capital of .St John county, New Brunswick, 
('anada, in 45° 14' N., and 66“ 3' W., 481 m. from Montreal by 
the Canadian l-’acific railway. Pop. (igoi) 40,711. It is situated 
at the mouth of the St John river on a rocky peninsula. With it 
are incorporated the neighbouring towns of Carlcton and (since 
1889) Portland. The river, which is spanned by two bridges, 
enters the harlxiur through a rocky gorge, which is passable 
by .ships for forty-five minutes during each ebb and flow of the 
tide. The harbour level at high tide (.see Fundv, Bay of) is 

6 to 12 ft. higher than that of tlie river, but at low tide about as 
much below it, hence the phenomenon of a fall outwards and 
inwards at every tide. St John is an important station of tlie 
Intercolonial, (jinadian I’aeific, and New Brunswick Southern 
railway.s, and shares with Halifax the honour of being the chief 
winter port of the Dominion, the harbour lieing deep, sheltered 
and free from ice. It is the distributing centre for a large 
district, rich in agricultural produce and lumber, and has larger 
exports than Halifax, though less imports. It is also the centre 
of fifsheries which employ nearly 1000 men, and has important 
industries, such as saw, grist, cotton and woollen mills, carriage, 
box and furniture factories, boiler and engine shops. Tlie beauty 
of the scenery makes it a pleasant residential city. 

St Jolm was visited in il)04 by the Sieur de Monts (i5tio-t, 11)30) 
and his lieutenant Chainj)lain, but it was not until 1635 tjiat Cliarlus 
de la Tour (d. lObf)) established a trading post, called Fort St Jean 
(see Parkman, The Old RIgimc in Canada), which existed under 
F'rench rule until 1758, when it passed into tho hands of Britain. 
In 1783 a body of United Empire Loyahsts landed at St John and 
establi^ied a city, called Parr Town until 1783, when it was in¬ 
corporated witli Ckmway (Corleton), under royal charter, as the 
city of St John. It soon bMamc and has remained the largest town 
in the province, but for military reasons was not chosen aS the 
capital (see Frxdericton). Its growth lias lieen checked by several 
destructive fires, especially that of June 1877, when (half oi it was 
swept away, but it has since been rebuilt in great part of more solid 
materials. (W. L. G.) 
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n JOHN, an island in the Danish West Indies. It lies 4 m. E. 
of .St Thomas, is 10 m. long and m. wde; 

It is a mass of rugged mountains, the higtest of which is Camel 
Mountain (1*70 ft.). Although one of the best watered Md most 
fertilf of the ViigiiLGrofip. it has little comm^. It is a free 
port, and possesses m Coral Bay the best hariwur of refuge m 
the AntiUes., The village of Cruxbay lies on the northern coast. 

river of New Brunswick, Canada, rising in two 
branrhes, in the state of Maine, U.S.A., and in the province 
of Quebec. 'Die .Ainerican branch, known as the Walloostook, 
flows N.E. to the New Brunswick frontier, where it tunis S.E. 
and for 80 m. forms the international boundary. A little above 
Grand Falls it enters Canadian territory and flows through New 
Brunswick into the Bay of F'undy at St John. Its total length 
is aiwut 450 m. It is navigable for large steamers as far as 
Fredericton (86 m.), and in spring and early summCT for 
smaller vessels to Grand F'alls (220 m.), where a series of 
falls and rapids form a descent of 70 or 80 ft. Above the falls 
it is navigable for 65 m. It drains an area of 26,000 sq. ra., 
of which half is in New Brunswick, and receives numerous 
tributaries, of which the chief are the Aroostook, Ailagash, 
Madawaska (draining Lake Temiscouata in Quebec), Tobique 
and Nashwaak. 

8T JOHN OF JERUSALEM, KNIGHTS OF THE ORDER OF 
THE HOSPITAL OF (Ordo fratrum hospitalariorum Hierosoly- 
milanorutn, Ordn milttiae Sancti Johannts Baptistae haspttalts 
Hierosolymitani), known also later as the Knights of Rhodes 
and the Sovereign Order of the Knights of Malta. The 
histoiy of this order divides itself naturally into four periods: 
(i) From its foundation in Jerusalem during the First Crusade 
to its expulsion from the Holy Land after the fall of the Latin 
kingdom in 1291; (2) from 1309-1310, when the order was 
established in F^odes, to its expulsion from the island in 1522 ; 
(3) from *1520 to 1798, during which its headquarters were in 
Malta; (4) iS development, as reconstituted after its virtual 
destruction in 1798, to the present day. 

Early Detic/opmeu/i.—Medieval legend set back the beginnings 
to the days of the Maccabees, with King Antiochus as the 
founder and Zacharias, father of the Baptist, as one of the first 
masters ; later historians of the order maintained that it was 
established as a military order contemporaneously with the 
Latin conquest of Jerusalem, and that it had no connexion with 
any earlier foundation (so P. A. Paoli, Dr origuie). This view 
would now seem to be disproved, and it is clear that the order 
was connected with an earlier Hospitale Hierosolymitanum.' 
Such a hospital had existed in the Holy City, with rare interrup¬ 
tions, ever since it had become a centre of Christian pilgrimage. 
.About 1023 certain merchants of Amalfi had purchased the site 
of the Latin hospice established by Charlemagne, destroyed in 
1010 with the other Christian establishments by order of the 
fanatical caliph Hakim Biamrillah,“ and had there founded a 
hospital for pilgrims, served by Benedictines and later dedicated 
to St John the Baptist.* When, in 1087, the crusaders surrounded 
the Holy City, the bead of this hospitaJ was a certain Gerard or 

' Cf. the bull of Pope Celestine II. to Baymond du Puy, in the 
trailer of tlic Teutonic order, which .IcsiTibes the Hospital as 
“ Hospitaiem dotnnm sancte civitatis Jerusalem, que a lonRis retro 
temporilnis Chiisti pauperom usibus dedicata. tam christianorum 
quam etiam Sarracenorum tempore . . . . " (Le Koulx, Cartuiaire, 
i. No 15,)). 

* This solution of the much debated question of the connexion of 
the Hospital with the Benedictine foundation of fmeta Ma'ia 
Latina is wi^ed out in much detail by M. Delaville Le Koulx m liis 
en Ttrr* Saintt, chap. i. 

¥ Tyre says that they erected in that place an altar 
lloemon, patriarch of Aleiandria, renowned for his 
bis mistake led to the widespread beUef that this 
_hot St John the Baptist, was the origiral patron of the 
A^iassagc in the bull addressed by Pope Paschal to Gerard 
No. 30) would seem to leave the dedication in doubt: 
m.quod . >. . juxtabeati JobainisFaptistaeecclesiam 
the patronage of St John iray thus have merely been 
^is juxtaposition, as the Templars took their name 
| 4 hu mother-iiouse. 


Cterald,* who earned their gratitude by assisting them in some 
way during the siege.* After the capture of the city he used his 
popularity to enlarge and reconstitute the hospital. If, as M. 
Le Roulx surmises, he had previously been affiliated to the 
Benedictines, he now left them and adopted for his order the 
Augustinian rule. Donations and privileges were showered upon 
the new establishment. Godfrty de Bouillon led the way by 
granting to it in Jerusalem ttself the casal Hessilia (FIs Silsileh) 
and two bakehouses.* Kings, nobles and prelates followed suit, 
not in the Holy Land only, but in Provence, France, Spain, 
Portugal, England and Italy: in Portugal a whole province was 
in 1114 made over to Gerard and his brethren (Cartul. i. No. 34). 
In 1113 Pope Paschal II. took the order and its possessions under 
his immediate protection (bull of Feb. isth to Gerard, Cartul. i. 
No. 30), his act being confirmed in 1119 by Calixtus II. and 
subsequently by other popes. Gerard was indeed, as Pope 
Paschal called him, the “ mstitutor ’’ of the order, if not its 
founder. It retained, however, during his lifetime its purely 
eleemosynary character. The armed defence of pilgrims may 
have been part of its functions, but its organization as an aggres¬ 
sive militi^ force was the outcome of spiccial circumstanccs- 
the renewed activity of the Saracens — and was the work ol 
Raymond du Puy, who succeeded as grand master on the death 
of Gerard (3rd of September 1120).^ 

Not that Kayn:ond ran bo proved to have given to liis ordei 
anytiuiig of its later aristocratic constitution. There is no mention 
in Ills Kulo ' of the division into knights, cliaplains and sergiants ; 
indeed, there is no mention of any mihtary duties whatever. It 
merely lays down certain rules of conduct and disciphne for the 
brethren. They are to be bound by the threefold vow of cLastity, 
poverty and oliedience. They are to claim nothing for then selves 
save bread, water and raiment; and tlus latter is to be ol poor 
quality, " since our Lord's poor, whose senanLs we lay we are, go 
naked and sordid, and it is a disgrace for the servant to be proud 
when his n aster is humble." hiially, tlie brethren are to wear 
crosses on the breast of their capes and n unties, " ut Pens per ipsum 
vexiUum et fidom et o|H:rationvin et obcdientiam nos custodial." * 
Yet tliat Kaymond laid down n ilitary regulations for Ihe bretlmen 
is certain. 'I heir underlying principle is revealed by a bull of Pope 
Alexander Ill. addressed (1178-11 to) to the grand n a-ster Roger des 
Mouhns, in which he bids him, " according to the custom ol Ray¬ 
mond," abstain from bearing arn s save when the standard of the 
Cross is displayed eitlier lor the defence of the lungdom or la an 
attack on a " pagan " city.'" 

The statesmanlike qualities of Raymond du Puy rendered 
his long mastership epoch-making for the order. When it was 
decided to fortify ibelin (Beit-Jibrin) as an outpost against 
attacks from the side of A.sciilon, it was to the Hospitallers that 
the building and defence of the new castle were assigned ; and 
from 1137 onwards they took a regular part in the wars of the 
Cross, it was owing to Raymond’s diplomatic skill, too, that 
the order was enabled to profit by the bequest made to it by 
Alphonso 1 . of Aragon, who had died childless, of a third of his 
kingdom. To have claimed the literal fulfilment of this bequest 
would have been to risk losing it all, and Raymond acted wisely 
in transferring the bequest, with certain important reservations, 
to Raymond Berenger IV., count of Barcelona and regent of 

‘ In spite of his fame, nothing is known of his origin. The sur¬ 
name " 'Tunc " or “ Toiique " often given to him is, as Le Roulx 
points out, merely the result of a copyist's error for " Gerardus 
tunc . . ." 

• According to the legend, he joined the defenders on the walls 
and, instead of burling stones, hurled bread at the Christioiis, who 
were short of supplies. Falea before the Mussuln an governor, bis 
aicusers were confounded when the incriminating loaves they 
produced were discovered to be turned into stones. 

' “ Fours." So the charter of Baldwin I. {Cartul. No. 20 ; cf. 
No. 225). In hit Hospittthars Le Koulx has " tours," t.t. two 
towers, probably a misprint. 

^ The existence of a certain Roger as grand rnaster ^ between 
Gerard and Raymond, n aintained by some historians, is finally 
disproved by Raymond’s own testimony: “ Reginmundus, per 

gratiam Dei post obitum domini Giraldl factus servos paiiperum 
Chnsti " {Cartul. i. No. 46). 

• The date ol this cav only be approximately ^igned, in so 
far as it was confirmed by Pope Eugemus III., who died in 1IJ3. 

• For text see Cartulatre, i. No. 70. 

“ Cartul. i. No. 527. 
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Aragon (i6th of September 1140).* It was probably also (luring 
his sojourn in the West for the above purpose that Raymond 
secured from Pope Celestine 11 . the bull dated December 7th, 
1143, subordinating to his jurisdiction the Teutonic hospice, 
founded in n»8 by a German pilgrim and his wife in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, which was the nucleus of the Teutonic Order 
(q.v.). This order was to remain subordinate to the Hospitallers 
actually for some fifty years, and nominally for some thirty 
years longer.^ Raymond took part in the Second Crusade and 
was present at the council of the leaders held at Acre, in 1148, 
which resulted in the ill-fated expedition against Damascus. 
I’hc failure before Damascus was repaired five years later by the 
capture of Ascalon (19th of August 1153), in which Raymond 
du Puy and his knights had a conspicuous share. 

Meanwhile, in addition to its ever-growing wealth, the order 
liad received from successive popes privileges which rendered it, 
like the compimion order of the Temple, increasingly independent 
of and obnoxious to the secular clergy. In 1135 Innocent II. 
had confirmed to Raymond the privileges accorded by Pasiclial II., 
Calixtus II. and Honorious II., and in addition forbade the 
diocesan bishops to interdict the churches of the Hospitallers, 
whom he also authorized, in ca.se of a general interdict, to cele¬ 
brate mass for themselves alone.“ In 1137 he gave them the 
privilege of Christian burial during such interdicts and the right to 
open interdicted churches once a year in order to say mass and 
collect money.'' These bulls were confirmed by Eugenius III. 
in 1153'’ and Anastasius IV. in 1154, the latter adding the per¬ 
mission for the order to have its own pnesLs, independent of the 
dioce.san bishops." In vain the patriarch of Jerusalem, attended 
by other bishops, journeyed to Rome in 1155 to complain to 
Adrian IV. of the Hospitallers’ abuse of their privileges and to 
l)eg him to withdraw his renewal of his predece.ssor's hull.^ 

Far different was the effect produced by Raymond du Puy's 
triumphant progre.ss through southern Europe from the spring 
of 1157 onward. From the popjcs, the emperor Frederick 1 ., 
kings and nobles, he received fresh gifts, or the confirmation of 
old ones. After the 25th of October 1158, when his presence is 
attested at Verona, this master builder of the order disappears 
from history ; he died some time between this date and ji6o, 
when the name of another grand master appears. 

During the thirty years of his rule the Hospital, which Gerard 
had instituted to meet a local need, hud become universal. In 
the East its growth was Ixiyond calculation: kings, prelates and 
laity had overwhelmed it with wealth. In the West, all Europe 
combined to enrich it; from Ireland to Bohemia and Hungary, 
from Italy and Provence to Scandinavia, men vied with each 
other to attract it and establish it :n their midst. It was clear 
that for this vast institution an elaborate organization was 
needed, and this need was probably the occasion of Raymond’s 
pre.scnce in Europe. The priory of St Gilles already existed as the 
nucleus of the later system ; the development of this system took 
place after Raymond’s death. 

ConsMultOH and Organtzatim. —The rule of the Hospital, as 
formulated by Raymond du Puy, was based on that of the Augus- 
tinian Canons (q.v.). Its further developments, of which only the 
sahent characteristics can be mentioned here, were closely analogous 
to those of the Templars {q.v.), whose statutes regulating the life 
of the brethren, tlie terms of admission to the order, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the scale of punishments, culminating in ex¬ 
pulsion {peri de la tnaison), are, mutatts mutandis, closely ^ralleled 
by those of the Hospitallers. These, too, were early (probably in 
Kaymtind's time) divic'ed into three classes : knights {Jralres miJifts), 
chaplains {fratres cuptlsani), and Serjeants Uridres servunUs armigtri), 
with affiliated brethren (eon/ralres) and “ donats" {donalt, t.e 
regular subscriliers, as it were, to the order in return lor its pnvileges 
and the ultimate right to enter the ranks of its knights). Similar, 
too, was the aristocratic rule which confined admission to the first 

' Cartul. i. No. 136. The arrangement was confirmed by the 
pope in 1158 (Le Roulx, Hospitaliers, p. 59). 

'r The foundation of the Teutonic (Jrder as a separate organisation 
was solemnly proclaimed in the palace of the Templars at Tyre 
on the sth of March 1198. Its rule was confirmed by Pope Innocent 
III. on Feb. 15th, 1199 (Corfu/, i. No. toy*). 

' Cartul. i. No. 113. * Ib. i. No. 122. 

* n. i. No. 217. • lb. i. No. 226. 

’ This renewal was dated igth of December 1154 {Ib. i. No. 229.) 


class to sons horn in lawful wedlock of knights' or members of 
knightly lamihcs, a rule which implied also to the donats.* For the 
Serjeant men-at-arms it sufficed that they should not be serfs. 
Below these a host of sairimfes did the menial work of the houses 
of the order, or worked as artisans or as labourers on the farms. 

All the liigher offices in the order were filled by the knights, except 
the ecclesiastical - which fell to the chaplains-and those of Aastrr 
of the squires and turcopotur (comfiUinder of the auxiliary light 
cavalry), which were reserved lor the 8erjeants-at«arm8. Each 
knight was allowed three horses, each Serjeant two. The fratres 
capellani ranked with the knights as eligible fur certain temporal 
(xists; at their head was the " convuntual prior ’’ {cleneonm 
magtster el eulesie custos, prior clencorum HospiMis). 

In two important respects the Kmghts of St John difiered from 
the Templars. The latter were a purely mihtary organization ; the 
Hospitallers, on the other hand, were at the outset preponderatingly 
a nursing brotherhood, and, though tlus character was subordinated 
during their later jieriod of miUtary importance, it never disappeared. 
It continued to be a rule of the order that in its establishments it 
was for the sick to give orders, for the brethren to obey. The 
chapters were largely cKcupicd with the buildini;, furnishing, and 
improvement of hospitals, to which were attached leanied physicians 
and surgeons, who had the privilege of messing witli the knights. 
The revenues of particular properties were charged witli providing 
luxuries (e g. wlute bread) fur the paiienhs, and the various provinces 
of the order with the duty of forwarding blankets, clothes, wine and 
food for their use. The Hospitallers, moreover, encouraged tlie 
affiliation of women to their order, which the monastic and purely 
military rule of tlie Templars sternly forbade. So early as the First 
Crusade a Roman lady named Ahx nr Agnes had founded at Jerusalem 
a hospice for women in connexion with the order of tit John. Until 
1187, when they fled to Europe, the sisters had devoted themselves 
to prayer and sick-nursing. In Europe, however, they ilevcloped 
into a purely contemplative order.'" 

The habit of the order, both in jieace and war, was originally a 
black cuppa clausa {i.e. the lung monastic bell-like cloak with a sht 
on each side for the arms) with a white, eight-iiointed "Maltese" 
cross on the breast. As tins was highly inconvenient for fighting. 
Innocent IV. in 1248 authorized the brethren to wear in forts .tu.\ 
peclis a large super-tunic with a cross on the breast {Cartul. ii 
No. 2479), and 111 1259 Alexander IV. fixed the habit as, in [leace 
time, a black mantle, and in war a red surcoat witli a white cross 
{Cartul. ii. No. 2028) * ^ 

The unit of the organization of the order was Bie commandery 
(preeeptory), a small gruiqi of knights and serjeants living in com¬ 
munity under the rule of a commander, or preceptor," cliarged with 
the supervision of several contiguous propertii'S. The commandcncs 
were grouped into prioncs, each under the rule of a prior (styled 
unofficially " grand prior," magnus prior), and these again into 
provinces corres)ionding to certain countnes, under the authority 
of grand commanders. These largest groups crystallized in the 
14th century as national divisions under the name of " langues" 
(languages).'* At the head of the whole organization was the grand 
master. 1116 grand master was elected, from the ranks 01 the 
knights of justice, by the same process as the grand master of thi- 
Templars {q.v.). Alone of the bailiffs {bailivt), as the ofiSciaLs of the 
order were generically termed, he held office for Ufe. His authority 

• The knights were ultimately distinguished as " Knights of 
Justice " {chevaliers de justice) and " Knights of Grace " {chevaliers 
de grdee). The former were those who satisfied the conditions as to 
birth, and were therefore knights " justly "; the latter were those 
who were admitted " of grace " for superlative merits. 

* An exception was made in favour of the natural sons of counts 
and greater personages (Statute 7 of 1270; Cartul. ii. .3.39(1). 

Their premier house in Europe was at Sigena in Aragon, which 
they still occupy. It was granted to them by Sancia of Navarre, 
queen of Aragon, in 1184, the order being definitively establishecf 
there in 1188. Their rule, which is that of Augustinian Canonesses, 
and dates from October 1188, is printed by la; Roulx, Cartulaire, i. 
No. 859. There is no word about nursing in it. In England ^e 
most important house was Buckland. The chief Danish house 
survives in the Lutheran convent of St John the Baptist at Schleswig, 
a Stilt for noble ladies, whose, superior has the title of pnoress. On 
solemn occasions a realistic wax head of St John the Baptist on a 
charger is still produced. 

" Commander {comandeor, commandeur),v/tth its Latin translation 
Receptor, came into use as the title of these oiiiciala somewhat late. 
In earlier documents they are styled ospitatarius, bajulus (bailiff), 
magister (master). 

Omitting the Anglo-Bavarian langue, created in 1782, the 
langues (in the 15th. century) were eight m numlier. They were 
(i) Provence (grand pnories of St Gilles and Toulouse), (2) Auvergne 
(grand priory of Auvergne), (3) France (grand priories of Ftanci', 
Aquitaine, (Champagne), (4) Italy (grand pnories of Lopibardy, 
Rome, Venice, Pisa, O^ua, Barletta,Messma), (3) Aragon (castellaiiy 
of Amposta, grand priories of Catalonia and Navgpe), (6) England 
(grand pnones of England—^including Scotland—and Ireland), 
(7) Germaiw (grand priories of Germany or Heitersheim, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Dacia— t.e. Scandinavia- -and the Bailiwick {Dallei) of 
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wM very great, but not absolute. The supreme Mslative and ( resigned the grand-mastership, probably in the autumn of 1170.'' 
controlhng pmver was vested in the gmeral cha^r ot the knights, jjnder the short rule of the grand master Tobert (d. 1177) the 
Sld’t ^tn1c» j <luestion of a renewed attaefon "^pt wi L 4 d ; b'uY the 

the right to pa&s statutes binding on the order. The executive | confusion reigmng m the Latin kingdom and, not least, the 
power of the grand mastef, like that of the great dignitaries immedi- I scandalous quarrels between the Templais and Hospitallers, 
Btely subordinate toliim, was m the nature of a delegation from the { rendered all aggressive action impossible In 1170 the erowine 
chapter. He was assisted in its exercise by four councils: i) the rii 1179 uie powiiig 

cnapicr. ne ana.. .. 7 ^ -_ , | power of the two milit^ otders received its first set back when, 

at the mstance of the bishops, the Lateran Council forbade them 
to receive gifts of churches and tithes at the hands of laymen 
without the consent of the bishops, ordered them to restore all 
recent ” “ gifts of this nature, and pas,sed a number of decrees 
in restraint of the abuse of their privileges. 

A more potent discipline was to befall them, however, at the 
hands of Saladin, sultan of Egypt, who in ii86 began his sys¬ 
tematic conquest of the kingdom. It was the Hospitallers who, 
with the other religious orders, alone offered an organized 
resistance to his victorious advance. On the ist of May 1187 
occurred the defeat of Tiberias, in which the grand master 
Gilbert des Moulins fell riddled with arrows, and this was followed 
on the 4th of July by the still more disastrous battle of Hittin. 
The flower of the Christian chivalry was slain or captured : 
the Hospitallers and Templars who fell into his hands Saladin 
massacred in cold blood. On the 2nd of October Jerusalem fell. 
Ten brethren of the Hospital were allowed to remain for a year 

,,_, , . - .i u* ’i r 1,11. i " ■ ' . . I look after the sick ; the rest took refuge at Tvre In these 

their exputsion Iroiii the Holy Laud, had begun to organize tlicir 1 ctroii-.. .j j' a 1 x , e : in iiiese 

now sea-power in Cyprii.s. As to the ei|uipage and suites of the grand | , „ ^ ^ d Asp was elected grand master (1188) 

master and the great dignitaries, these were practically on the same ' '' 


‘ convent'' er ordinary chapter, a committee of the general chapter, 
for administrative bnsincs.s: (2) a secret council, for criminal ca.ses 
and rfflairs of state: (3) a full council, to hear appeals from the two 
former: » and (3) the " venerable cliamlwr of the treasury " for 
Imancial matters. To the general chapter at headipiarters corre- 
siKinded the ch.ipters of the priories and the commanderies, which 
controlled the action of the priors and commanders. 

Immediafolv subordinate to the grand master were the seven 
great dignitaries of the order, known as the conventual bailiffs: 
the grand jircccptor,* marslial, draper (h'r. drapier) or grand con¬ 
servator, hospitaller, treasurer, admiral, turco]x)hcr.' The grand 
preceptor, elected by the chapter at the same time as the grand 
master and subject to Ins apjiroval, was the lieutenant of the latter 
in his absence, empoweretl to seal fur him and, in the event of his 
capture by the enemy, to act as vice-master. The funcboiis of the 
marslial, draper, treasurer and turcopoher were practically identical 
with those of the ofiiciaLs of the same htles m the order of Knights 
Tempiars. That of hospitaller, on the other hand, was naturally 
a charge of exceptional iraportanee in the order of St John ; he had 
a seal of his own, and was responsible lor everything concerning the 
hospitals of the order, the dispensing of hospitality, and of alins. 
The admiral, as the name ini|ihes, was at sea what the marshal was 
on land. The office first apjK’ars in 1200 when the knights, after 


scale and of the same nature as those descrilx-d 111 the article Tem- 
PLAKS for the sister order. The grand master had the right himself 
to nominate his companions .ind the members of his household 
(seneschal, siiuires, secretaries, chaplains, &c.), which, as Le Koulx 
noiiits out. was such as to enable him to figure as the equal of the 
Kings and princes with whom he consorted. 

The grand-maBtership of Gilbert d’Assailly wits signalized by 
the partim|)ution of the Hospitallers in the abortive expeditions 
of Amalric ol*Jerusalem into Egypt in 1162, 1168 and ii6q. 
On the loth of August 1164 also they shared in the disastrous 
defeat inflicted by Nur-ed-din at Harran on the count of Tripoli. 
ITip important fiosition occupied by them in the councils of the 
kingdom is shown by the fact that the grand preceptor Guy de 
Muiny was one of the ambassadors sent in 1169 to ask aid of the 
princes of the West. Another important development was the 
bestowal on the order by Bohemund III., prince of Antioch, in 
1168, and King Amalric, as regent of Tripoli, in 1170, of con¬ 
siderable territories on the north-eastern frontier, to be held with 
almost sovereign power as a march against the ^racens (Cartu- 
latre, i. Nos. 391,411). The failure of the expedition to Egypt, 
however, brought considerable odium on Gilbert d’Assailly, who 

Brandenburg) (8) Castile (grand priories of Castile and Leon, and 
fortugaf). Of the grand priories the most ancient and by far the 
most imjMirtant was that of St (lilies, founded early in the izth 
century the authority of which extended originally over the whole 
of what IS now Franee and a great part of Spain. In the i6th 
rentury ite ^t was transferred to Arles. Out of this developed the 
laupMs of Auveime, France, Aragon and Castile, with their sub¬ 
sidiary pnones. The date of the creation of the various grand 
commandenes ^flfers greatly : that of Italy was estabhshed in the 
fh® loitgue of Germany in 1422, that of ^stile was 
spot on from Aragon m 1462. The castellany of Ampoata (founded 
11S7) ranked as a pnoi^. The baiUwick of Brandenburg, which had 
'“S ''\<*®pendcnt of the grand prior ol Germany, 
obtoned the right to elitt its own bailiff fHtrrenmeisler) in 1382, 
subject to the approval of the grand prior. In the Holy llnd there 
wer^o prmrs; the commanderies were directly under the grand 
and the commanders (who retained ttie style of bailli, 
baHivus) ranked with the grand priors elsewhere 

• A pw^arity of the order of St John was the esgart das Mres 
(ugari, lAt. WNonfiNmix: court) which could he demanded by any 
knight who thought himself wronged by a decision of his superiors 
eyep of the grand master. ’ 


and the headquarters of the order were established at Margat 
(Markab), near the copt some distance northwards of Tripoli. 
In the interior the knights still held some .scattered fortresses; 
but their great stronghold of Krak ' was reduced by famine in 
September 1188 and Beauvoir in the following January. 

The news of these disasters once more roused the crusading 
spirit in Europe ; the offensive against Saladin was resumed, 
the Christians concentrating their forces again.st Acre in the 
autumn of 1189. In the campaigns that followed, of which 
Richard I. of England was the most conspicuous hero, and 
which ended in the recovery of Acre and the sea-coast generally 
for the I.atin kingdom, the Hospitallers, under their grand 
master Gamier de Naplouse “ (Neapoli), played a prominent 
part. Ihe grand-mastership of Geoffroy de Donjon, who suc¬ 
ceeded Gamier in 1192 and ruled the order till 1202,” was 
signalized, not by feats of arms, since the Holy Land enjoyed a 
precarious peace, but by a steady restoration and development 
of the property and privileges of the order, by renewed quarrels 
with the Templars, and in 1198 by the establishment—in face 
of the protests of the Hospitallers—of the Teutonic knights as 
a separate order. Under the grand-mastership of the pious 
Alphonso of Portugal, and of Geoffrey le Rat, who was elected 
on Alphonso’s resignation in 1206, the knights took a vigorous 
part ill the quarrel as to the succession in Antioch ; under that 
of Garin de Montaigu (electeil 1207) they shared in the expedition 
to Egypt (1218-1221), of which he had been a vigorous advocate 
(.see Crusades ; The Fifth Crusade). In 1222, at the instance 
of the emperor Krederick II., the grand master accompanied 
the king of Jerusalem and others to Europe to discuss the 
preparation of a new crusade, visiting Rome, proceeding thence 
to Paris and London, and returning to the Holy Land in 1225. 
The expedition failed of its object so far as the oiganization ol 

.* RonlXi Hespifafwrs, p. 76 sqq. The resignation led to 

. order. It was ui^cd that the resignation was 

w^hd j^hout the consent of the general chapter and the pope; 
and a temporary schism was the result. Gilbert was drowned in 
1183 crossing from Dieppe to England, whither he had gone at the 
invitation of Henry II. 

A1* modemo ” were interpreted by Pope 

Ale^nder 111 . in a bull of the ist of June 1179 as within ten years 
of the opening of the council (Cartul. i. No. 566). 

.u’ stupendous ruins of Krak-des-ChevaUers (at Kerak, S.E. of 
the Dead S«) attest the wealth and power of knights (for a 
restoratipn see Castle, fig. 5). The casUe had been given to the 


! H“'Pi‘»llerabyGuiUauine"du‘'Cra^ toii4i'.' 'ln~i roVVt 


(CasJS^) wSt^^ Uto ' ehanceUor • Gamier^kd been priJr of l^glkd and later of Ftance ^ 

• So Le Koulx, p. I IQ. 
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a general crusade was concerned; but the Hospital received 
everywhere enormous accessions of proper^.' Garin de 
Montaigu died in 1238, after consolidating by his sutesmanlike 
attitude the position and power of his order, on the eve of 
Frederick II.’s crusade. In this crusade, conducted in spite 
of a papal excommunication, the Hospitallers took no part, 
being rewarded with the approval of Pope Gregory IX., who, 
in August 1229, issued a bull W the patriarch of Jerusalem 
ordering him to maintain the jurisdiction of the Hospital over 
the Teutonic knights, who b^ dared to assist the German 
emperor.^ In 1233, under the grand master Guerin, the 
Hospitallers took a leading part in the successful attack on the 
principality of Hamah. The motive of this, however—which 
was no more than the refusal of the emir to pay them the tribute 
due—seems to point to an increasing secularization of their 
spirit. In 1236 Pope Gregory IX. thought it necessary to 
threaten both them and the Templars with excommunication, 
to prevent their forming an alliance with the Assassins,^ and 
in 1338 issued a bull in which he inveighed against the 
scandalous lives and relaxed discipline of the Hospitallers.^ 

Events were soon to expose the order to fresh tests. Under 
the grand-mastersliip of Pierre de Vieille Bride ‘ occurred the 
brief “ crusade ” of Richard of Cornwall (nth of October 1240 
to 3rd of May 1241). The truce concluded by Richard with the 
sultan of Egypt was accepted by the Ho.spitallers, rejected by 
the Templars, and after his departure something like a war 
broke out between the two bodies. In the midst of the strife 
of parties, in which Richard of Cornwall hud recognized the 
fatal weakness of the Christian cause to lie, came the news of 
the invasion of the Chorasmians. On the 23rd of August the 
Tatar horde took and sacked Jerusalem. On the 17th of October, 
in aUiance with the Egyptians under Bibars, it overwhelmed 
the Christian host at Gaza. Of the Hospitallers only sixteen 
escaped ; 325 of the knights were slain ; and among the prisoners 
was the grand master, Guillaume de Chateauneuf.'' Amid 
the general ruin that followed this defeat, the Hospitallers held 
out in the fortress of Ascalon, until forced to capitulate on tlic 
15th of October 1247. Under the vice-master, the grand pre¬ 
ceptor Jean de Ronay, they took part in 1249 in the Egyptian 
expedition of St Louis of France, only to share in the crushing 
defeat of Mansurah (nth of February 1250). Of the knights 
present all were slain, except five who were* taken prisoners, 
the vice-master and one other.^ At the instance of St 
Louis, after the conclusion of peace, 25 Hospitallers, together 
with the grand master Guifiaume de Chateauneuf, were 
released." 

On the withdrawal of St Louis from the Holy Land (April 
1254), a war of aggression and reprisals broke out between 
Christians and Mussulmans ; and no sooner was this ended by a 
precarious truce than the Christians fell to quarrelling among 
themselves. In the war between the Genoese and Venetians 
and their respective partisans, the Hospitallers and Templars 
fought on opposite sides. In spite of so great a scandal 
and of the hopeless case of the Christian cause, the posses¬ 
sions of the order were largely increased during Guillaume de 
Chateauneuf’s mastership, both in the Holy Land and in 
Europe. 

Under the grand-mastership of Hugues de Revel, elected 
probably in 1255, the menace of a new Tatar invasion led to 
serious efforts to secure harmony in the kingdom. In 1258 
the Templars, Hos, itallers, and Teutonic knights decided to 

' Detailed by Lc Koulx, Hospxtalins, pp. 149-13&. 

v Cttrtul. ii. Mo. 1944. The Teiitomc knights refused to obey. 
Ill January 1240 Gregory called on them to explain their insub¬ 
ordination (No. 2247) and in March 1247 again ordered them to 
submit (No. 2270). 

‘ Cartul. ii. No. 2149. * Cartul. ii. No. 2186. 

' Not ViUebhde. The name is a corruption of Vieille Bnoude 
(Le Roulx, Hasp. p. 183)- 

• It has been generally supposed, on the authority of the chronica 
mdjora of Matthew of Pws (Iv. 307-311), that the grand-master was 
killed at Gaza. 

’ See the contemporary letter, Cartulaire, ii. No. 2521. 

' Cartul. ii. Nos. 2540-2341, 
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submit their disputes in Syria, Cyprus and Armenia to arbitration, 
a decision which bore fruit in 1260 in the settlement of their 
differences in Tripoli and Margat. The satisfactory arrangement 
was possibly affected by the result of a combined attack made 
in 1259 on the Hospitallers by the 'liemplars and the brethren 
of St Luarus and St Thomas, which had resulted in the practical 
extermination of the aggressors, possibly also by the crusliing 
defeat of the Templars and the Syrian barons by ttie Turcomans 
at Tiberias in 12to. However achieved, the concord waj badly 
needed ; for Bibars, having in 1260 driven back the Tatars and 
established himself in the sultanate of Egypt, began the series 
of campaigns which ended in the destruction of the Latin 
kingdom. In 1268 Bibars conquered Antioch, and the Christian 
power was confined to Acre, Chateau Pclerin, Tyre, Sidon, and 
tlie castles of Margat, Krak and Belda (Baldeh), in which the 
Hospitallers still held out. The respite afforded by the second 
crusade of St Louis was ended by his death at Tunis in 1270. 
On the 30th of March 1271 tlie great fortress of Krak, the key 
to the county of Tripoli, surrendered after a short siege. The 
crusade of Prince Edward of England did little to avert the 
ultimate fate of the kingdom, and with it that of the Hospitallers 
in tlie Holy Land. This was merely delayed by the preoccupa¬ 
tions of Bibars elsewhere, and by his death in 1277. In 1380 
the Moi^ols overran northern Syria; and the Hospitallers 
distinguished themselves by two victories against enormous 
odds, one over the Turcomans and one over the crair of Krak 
(February 1281). The situation, however, was desperate, and 
the grand master Nicolas Lorgne, who hud succeeded Hugues 
de Revel in 1277, wrote despairing letters of appeal to Edward 1 . 
of England. On the 25th of May 1285, Margat surrendered 
to the sultan Kalaun (Mansur Saifaldin). Nut even the strong 
character and high courage of Jean de Villicrs, who succeeded 
Nicolas Lorgne as grand master in 1285, could do more than 
stave off the. ultimate disaster. The Hospitallers assisted in the 
vain defence of Tripoli, which fell on the 2(>th of April 1289. 
On the 18th of May 1391 the Mussulmans stormad Acre, the last 
hope of the Christians in the Holy Land. Jean de Villiers, 
wounded, was carried on board a ship, and sailed to Limisso 
in Cyprus, which became the headquarters of the order. For 
the remaining two years of his life Jean de Villiers was occupied 
in attempting the reorganization of the shattered order. The 
demoralization in the E^t was, however, too profound to admit 
a ready cure. Tlie knights, represented by the grand dignitaries, 
addressed a petition to Pope Boniface VIII. in 1295 asking for 
the appointment of a permanent council of seven difinUorei 
to control the grand master, who had become more and more 
autocratic. The pope did not consent; but in a severe letter 
to the new grand master, Eudes de Pin, he sternly reproved 
him for the irregularities of which he had been guilty.* In 129O 
Eudes was .succeeded by Guillaume de Villaret, grand prior of 
St Gilles, who for three years after his election remained in 
Europe, regulating the affairs of the order. In 1300, in response 
to the urgent remonstrances of the knights, he app^ed in 
Cyprus. In 1299 an unnatural alliance of the (Tiristians and 
MongoE gave a momentary prospect of regaining the Holy Land ; 
in 1300 the Hospitallers took part in the raid of King Henry II. 
(de Lusignan) of Cyprus in Egypt, and gained some temporary 
successes on the coast of Syria. Of more advantage for the 
prestige of the order, however, were the immense additions of 
property and privileges which Guillaume de Villaret had secured 
in Europe from the pope and many kings and princes,*® and the 
reform of the rule and drastic reorganization of the order 
promulgated in a scries of statutes between 1300 and 1304, 
the year of Guillaume’s death.'* Of these changes the most 
significant was the definition of the powers and status of the 
admiral, a new great dignitary created in 1299. 

The grand-mastership of Foulques de Villaret, Guillaume's 

‘ Cartulaire, iii. Nos. 43A7, 4293; cf. the letter of the .chapter- 
general to Guillaume de villaret, iii. No. 4310. 

'* Le Roulx, Hospitallers, p. 239 sqq. , 

n These statutes are printed in the Cartulaire, iii. Nos. 4313, 
iv. Nos. 4549, 4574, 4612. 
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nephew and successor,' was destined to be eventful for the order. ; fear of the designs of Philip IV. of France and his swxessors, 
On the sth of June 1305 Bertrand de Got became pope as Clement 1 to which point had been given by the fate of the lemplare, and 
V. Ihe new pope consulted the grand master of the Templars , the consequent desire to destroy the preponderance of the French 
' 1 Hosnitallcrs as to the organization of a new crusade, and ■ element." 

The character and aims of the order were also profoundly 


the council of Lyo ......... 

patron Philip IV. of France. 'The proposal broke down on the | above all by its seat. The Teutonic order had established its 
opposition of Jacques de Molay, grand muster of the Temple ; : sovereignty in Prussia, in wide and iU-defined spheres beyond the 
but the desired mult was obtained by other and more question- ; north-eastern marches of Germany. The Hospitallers ruled an 
able means. In (k tolicr 1307 Philip IV. caused all the Templars j island too narrow to monopolize their energies, but occupying 

a position of vast commercial and strategic importance. Close 

a-.x A-...a._i:__• l__J _ »• .1 .1 . e .1 


in France, including the grand master, to be arrested on charges 
of hcre.sy anil gross immorality ; Pope Clement V.,a creature of 
the French king, reluctantly endorsed this action, and at his 
instance the other sovereigns of Europe followed the example of 
Philip. 7 he famous long-drawn-out trial of the Templars followed, 
ending at the council of Vienne in 1314, when Pope Clement 
decreed the di.ssolution of the order of the Temple and at the 
■siune time assigned the bulk of its property to the Hospital." 
(.SeeTKMPLAKS, Knkjhts.) 

Meanwhile an event had occurred which marks an epoch in 
the history of the order of the Hospital. In 1306 Foulques de 
Villarct, anxious to find a centre where the order would be 
untrammelled by oblig.itions to another power as in Cyprus, 
came to an agreement with a Genoese pirate named Vignolo de' 
Vignoli for a concerted attack on Rhodes and other islands 
belonging to the Greek emperor. The exact date of their com¬ 
pleted comiuest of the island is uncertain ;" nor is it clc.ar that 
the grand master took a personal part in it. By command of the 
pope he had left Cyprus for Europe at the end of 1306 or the 
beginning of 1307, and he did not return to the East till late in 
130Q. He returned, however, not to Cyprus but to Rhodes, and 
it is with 1310, therefore, when its headquarters were established 
in the latter island, that the second period of the history of the 
order of the Hospital opens.'' 

Tie Knights m Rhodes,- The history of tlie order for the next 
fifty years is very obscure. Certain cluingcs, however, took place 
which profoundly modified its character. The most important 
of the.se was its definitive division into “ langues.” The begin¬ 
nings of this had been made long before ; but the system was only 
legalized by the general chapter at Montpellier in 1330. Hitherto 
the order had been a cosmopolitan society, in which the French 
element had tended to predominate; henceforth it became a 
federation of national societies united only for purposes of com¬ 
merce and war. To the headship of each “ langur ” was attached 
one of the great dignitaries of the order, which thus cahie to 
represent, not the order as a whole but the interests of a section.'' 
The motive of this change was probably, as Pnitz suggests," 

* M. Le KouLx dates his election lictwecn the 23rd of November 
130.1 and the 3rd of November 1305 {Host), p. 268). 

* The Templars' property in the Spanish peninsula and Majorca 
was specially excepted, being subsequently assigned to the sovereigns, 
who transferred some of it to the native military orders. Nor did 
the HospitoUrrs receive by any means all of the rest. Philip IV. 
charged against the Hospital an enormous bill for expenses incurred 
m the trial of the Templars, including, as one item, those for torturing 
the knights. In France at lea.st the Hospitallers complained tliat 
they were actually out of packet. See F'lnke, Papstium und Unler- 
gemg ies Ttmpetkerrenordens, 1. ad fin. None the less, the great 
accession of territorial property necessitated the subdivision of the 
great regional jurisdictions, notably that of the priory of St GtUes, 
into new grand priories. 

* The question is discussed in detail by M. Ic Roulx, HospiUUiers, 
pp. 278 sqq. He himself dates the surrender of the ca.stle of Rhodes 
in^ 1308. Ct. Hans Prutz, ** Anfknge der Hospitaliter anf Rhodos " in 
,'^iteungsber.der K,Bay, Akad,d, Wissrnsekaften (1908),!. Abhandlung. 

* Foulques de Villarefs head seems to have been tum^ by ms 
success. His early vigour and statesmanlike qualities gave place 
to luxury, debauchery and a tyrannical temper. He was ultimately 
deposed, and died at the castle of Teyran in Languedoc in 1327, 

‘ The great dignitaries were distributed as follows; Grand 
uommaqder of Provence, tlie grand preceptor; Auvergne, the 
grand marslial; France, the grand hospitaller; I^y, the grand 
admiral; Aragmi, the grand conservator or draper ; England, the 
turcopoUer; Germany, the grand bailiS; Chistile, Uie grand 
ehanccUor. 

* ‘‘.t)ie Anf&nge der Hospilaliter auf Rhodos." 


to the Anatolian mainland, commanding the outlet of the 
Archipelago, and lying in the direct trade route between Europe 
and the East, Rhodes had become the chief distributing point 
in the lively cot^erce which, in spite of papal thunders, C&istian 
traders maintained with the Mahomm^an states; and in the 
new capital of the order representatives to every language and 
religion of the Levant jostled, haggled and quarrelled." The 
Hospitallers were thus divided between their duty as sovereign, 
which was to watch over the interests of their subjects, and their 
duty as Christian warriors, which was to combat the Infidel. 
In view of the fact that the crusading spirit was everywhere 
declining, it is not surprLsing that their policy was henceforth 
directed less by religious than by political and commercial 
considerations. Not that they altogether neglected their duty 
as protectors of the Cross. Their galleys policed the narrow seas; 
thcii consuls in Egypt and Jerusalem watched over the interests 
of pilgrims; tlieir hospitals were still maintained for the ser\oee of 
the sick and the destitute. But, side by side with this, seculariza¬ 
tion proceeded apace. In 1341 Pope Qement VI. wrote to the 
grand muster denouncing the luxury of the order and the misuse 
of its funds ; in 1355 Innocent VI. sent the celebrated Juan 
Fernandez de Heredia, ciLstellan of Amposta and grand com¬ 
mander of Aragon, as his legate to Rhodes, armed with a bull 
which threatened the order with dissolution if it did not reform 
itself and effect a settlement in Turkey. In 1348, indeed, the 
Hospitallers, in alliance with Venice and Cyprus, had captured 
Smyrna ; but the chief outcome of this had been commercial 
treaties with their allies. Such treaties were, in fact, a matter of 
life and death; for the island was not self-supporting, and even 
towards the Infidel the attitude of the knights was necessarily 
influenced by the fact that their supplies of provisions were 
mainly drawn from the Mussulman mainland. By the 15th 
century their crusading spirit had grown so weak that they even 
attempted to negotiate a commercial treaty with the Ottoman 
sultan ; the project broke down on the refusal of the knights to 
accept the sultan’s suzerainty. 

The earlier history of the Hospitallers bristles with obscure 
questions on which modem scholarship (notably the labours of 
Helaville Le Roulx) has thrown new light. From 1355 onward, 
however, the case is different; the essential facts have been 
e.stablished by writers who were able to draw on a mass of 
well-ordered materials. 

Their history during the two centuries of the occupation of 
Rhodes, so far as its general interest for Europe is concerned, 
is that of a long series of naval attacks and counter-attacks ; its 
chief outcome, for which the European states owed a debt of 
gratitude but ill acknowledged, the postponement for some two 
centuries of the appearance of the Ottomans as a first-rate 
naval power in the Mediterranean. The seaward advance of 
Osman the Turk was arrested by their victories; in 1358 they 
successfully defended Smyrna; in 1365 under their grand 
master Raymond Biranger (d. 1374), and in alliance wilh the 
king of Cyprus, they captured and burned Alexandria. The 
Ottoman peril, however, pew ever more imminent, and in 1395, 
under their pand master Philibert de Naillac, the Hospitallers 

’ Fliilip IV. strenuously opposed the change for this reason. 
Prutz, Du gtistticken RiOerorden, pp. 33B aqq. Compare the diidsion of 
the general councits of Ba.sel and (instance into ‘'^nations." 

" See the regulations made, soon after the capture of the island, 
in tlie Capilula Rodi, a fragment of a code, published by Ewald in 
Xeues -irckiv iv. pp. 263-2^. 
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shared in Ae disastrous defeat of Nicopolis. The invasion 
followed of Timur the Tatar, invited to his aid by the Eastern 
emperor. Sultan Bayezid, the victor of Nicopolis, was over- 
tlirown ; but Timur turned against the Christians and in 140a 
captured Smyrna, putting the Hospitallers who defended it to 
the sword. It was after this disaster that the knights built, on 
a narrow promontor)' jutting from the mainland opposite the 
island of Kos, the fortress of St Peter the Liberator. The castle, 
which still stands, its name corrupted into Budrun (from Bedros, 
Peter), was long a place of refuge for Christians flying from 
slavery.’ Some years later the position of the order as a Mediter¬ 
ranean sea-power was strengthened by commercial treaties with 
Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and even with -Egypt (1423)- The zenith of 
its power was reached a few years later, when, under the grand 
master Jean Bonpar de Lostic, it twice defeated an Eg\’ptian 
attack 1 ^ sea (1440 and 1444). Anew and more imminent peril, 
however, arose with the capture of Constantinople by the Turk.s 
in 1453, for Mahommed II. had announced his intention of 
making Rhodes his next objective. The attack was delayed 
for twenty-seven years by the sultan's wars in south-eastern 
Europe; and meanwhile, in 1476, Pierre d’Aubusson (?.».), the 
.second great hero of the order, had been elected grand master. 
Under his inspiration, when in June 1480 the Turks, led by three 
renegades, attacked the island, the knights made so gallant a 
resistance that, in July, after repeated and decisive repulses, the 
Turks retreated. In 1503 Pierre d’Aubusson was succeeded by 
.\ymar d’Amboise, who directed a long series of naval battles. 
In 1521 the famous Philippe de Villiers de I'Isle d'Adam wa.s 
elected grand master, just as the dreaded sultan .Suleiman the 
Magnificent directed his attack on Rhodes. In 1522 he besieged 
the island, reinforcements failed, the European powers sent no 
assistance, and in 1523 the knights capitulated, and withdrew 
with all the honours of war to Candia (Crete). The emperor 
Charles V., when the news was brought to him, exclaimed, 
" Nothing in the world has been so well lost as Rhodes ! ” But 
he refused to assist the grand master in his plans for its recover)-, 
and instead, five years later (1530), handed over to the Hospi¬ 
tallers the island of Malta and the fortress of Tripoli in Africa. 

The Knights in Malta. —The settlement of the Hospitallers 
in Malta was contemporaneous with the Reformation, which 
profoundly affected the order. The master and knights of the 
bailiwick of Brandenburg accepted the reformed religion, without, 
however, breaking off all connexion with the order (see below). 
In England, on the other hand, the refusal of the grand prior 
and knights to acknowledge the royal supremacy led to the 
confiscation of their estates by Henry VIII., and, though not 
formally suppressed, the English “ languc ” practically ceased 
to cxist.^ ^e knights of Malta, os they came to be known, 
none the less continued their vigorous warfare. Under Pierre 
du Pont, who succeeded Villiers de ITsle d’Adam in 1534, they 
took a conspicuous part in Charles V.’s attack on Golcttn and 
Tunis (1535). In 1550 they defeated the redoubtable corsair 
Uragut, but in 1551 their position in Tripoli, always precarious, 
became untenable and they capitulated to the Turks under 
Dri^ut, concentrating their forces in Malta. In 1557 Jean 
Parisot de la Vallette (1494-1548) was elected grand nmster, 
and under his vigorous rule strenuous efforts were made to put 
the defences of Malta into a fit state to resist the expected 

‘ There is a reproduction of a photograph of the castle in Bedford 
and Holbeche's Order 0/ the Hospital, p. 20. The building materials 
were largely taken fro 1 the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. 

’ The great priory church at Clerkenwcll m London was almost 
wholly destroyed by the Ihotector Somerset, who used the materials 
for his palace in the Strand. Oidy the great gateway, spanning St 
John Street, now survives above ground of the priory buildings. 
It is the headquarters of the revived English “ langue.” Sir John 
Kawson, prior of Kilmainham, the headquarters of the order in 
Ireland, accepted the royal supremacy and was created Lord Clontarf. 
In 1679 the duke of Ormonde erected the present hospital on the 
site of the ancient priory. The pmeeptory of Torphichen, head¬ 
quarters of the order in Scotland, was surrendered m 1547 by the 
preceptor Sir James Sandilands of Calder, who was created Lord 
Torphichen. As " Lord of St John " he bad liad precedence of all 
the barons of Scotland, and this right—originally exercised as a 
spiritual peer—was retained by him and his .successors. 


Turkish attack. On the 18th of May 1565 the Ottoman fleet, 
under Dr^ut, appeared before the city, and one of the must 
famous siege.s in histuiy began." It was ultimately raised on 
the 8tli ul September, un the appearance of a laige relieving 
force despatched by the Spanish viceaoy of Sicily, after Dragut 
and 25,000 of his followers had fallen. 'The memory W La 
Vallette, the hero of the siege, who died in 1568, is preserved 
in the city of Valletta, which was built on the site iff the struggle. 

In 1571 the knights shared m the victory of LeponUs; but 
this crowning success was followed during the 17th century by 
a long period ol depression, due to internal dissensions and cul¬ 
minating during the Thirty Years’ War, the position of the order 
being seriously affected by the terms of the peace of Westphalia 
(1648). The order was ako troubled by quarrels with the popes, 
who claimed to nominate its oflirials (a claim renouiKed by 
Innocent XIL in 1697), and by rivaliy with the Mediterranean 
powers, esjiecially Venice. In Malta itself there were four rival 
claimants to independent jurisdiction : the grand master, the 
bishop of Malta, the grand inquisitor, whose uflice was instituted 
in 1572, and the Society of Jesus, introduced by Bishop Gargallo 
in 1592. The order, indeed, saw much fighting: e.g. the 
frequent expeditions undertaken during the grand-masicrship 
of Alof de V’ignacourt (1601-1622); the defence of Candia— 
which fell after a twenty years’ siege in i66q—under Nicholas 
Uottoner, grand ma.ster from lOfiy to 1680; and, during the 
grand mastership of Gregorio turaffa (1680-1690), a campaign 
(i() 83) with John Sobieski, king of Boland, against the ’I’lirks 
in Hungary .and the attack in alliance witli Venice on the Murea 
111 1687, whii.h involved the Hospitaller.s in the defeat at Negro- 
pout ill 1689. The decline ol the order was hastened by the 
practice of electing aged grand masters to ensure frequent 
vacancies ; such were Luiz Mendez de Vasconcellos (1622-1623) 
and Antonio da Paula (1623-1636) and Giovanni Paulo Ijiscaris 
(de Castellar), in 1636, who died twenty-one years later at the 
age of ninety-seven. The character of the order af. this date 
became more exclu.sively aristocratic, and iti^ wealth, partly 
acquired by commerce, partly derived from the contributions 
of the commanderies scattered throughout Europe, was enormous. 
The wonderful fortifications, planned by French architects 
and improved by every grand muster in turn, the gorgeous 
churches, chapels and auherges, the great library founded in 
1650, were the outward and visible sign of the growth of a 
corresponding luxury in the private life of the order. Neverthe¬ 
less, under Raymond Perellos de Roccaful (1697-1720) and 
Antonio Monoel de Vilhena (1722-1736), the knights restored 
their prestige in the Mediterranean by victories over the Turks. 
In 1741 Emmanuele Pinto de Fonseca, a man of strung character, 
became grand muster. He expelled the Jesuits, resisted papal 
encroachments on his authority and, refusing to summon the 
general chapter, ruled us a despot. 

Emanuel, prince de Rohan, who was elected grand master in 
succession to P'rancesco Jimenes de Texada in 1775, made 
serious efforts to revive the old .spirit of the order. Under 
him, for the first time since 1603, a general chapter was convoked; 
the orders of .St Anthony and St Lazarus were incorporated, 
and the statutes were revised and codified (1782). In 1782 also 
Rohan, with the approval of George III. established the new 
Anglo-Bavarian “langue.” The last great expedition of the 
Maltese galleys was worthy of the noblest traditions of the 
order; they were sent to carry supplies for the sufferers from the 
great earthquake in Sicily. ’I'hey had long cea.sed to be effec¬ 
tive fighting ships, and survived mainly as gorgeous state barges 
in which the knights sailed on ceremonial pleasure trips. 

The French Revolution was fatal to the order. Rohan made 
no secret of his sympathy with the losing cause in France, and 
Malta became a refuge-place for the hnigris. In 1792 the vast 
possessions of the order in France were confiscated, and six 
years later the Directory resolved on the forcible seizure of Malta 

^ In Protestant England public prayers were uttered tor the 
succe9» of the knights. Yet a few yearv later Elizabeth was 

seeking the alliance of the sultan againKt Spain, on the ground of 
their common religion as against ‘ the idolators " I 
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Itself, Rohan had died in 1797. and his feeble successor, Baron 
Ferdinand von Hompesch,* though fully warned, made no 
preparatioas to resist. In the early summer of 1798, after a 
siege of only a few days, he surrendered the island, with its 
impregnable fortification/, to Bonaparte, and retired ignomini- 
ouslv to Trieste, carrying with him the precious relics of the 
order-the h^d of St John the Baptist presented by the sultan 
Hayezid, the miraculous image of Our Lady of Philermo, and 
a fragment of the true cross. [ 

With this the history of the order of St John practically ends. ! 
Efforts were, however, made to preserve it. Many of the knights | 
had taken refuge at the court of Paul I. of Russia, with whom | 
in 1797 Hompesch had made an alliance. In October 1798 
these elected the emperor Paul grand master, and in the following j 
year Hompesch wa.s induced to resign in his favour. The half- j 
mad tsar took his new functions very seriously, but his murder 1 
in 1801 ruined any hope of recovering Malta with Russian | 
as.sistance. A chapter of the order now granted the right of j 
nomination to the pope, who appointed Giovanni di Tommasi ! 
grand master. From his death in 1805 until 1879, when Leo 
XIII. restored the title of grand master in favour of Fra Giovanni 
Ceschi a Santa Croce, the heads of the order received only the 
title of lieutenant master. In 1814 the French knights summoned 1 
a chapter general and elected a permanent commission for the ; 
government of the order, which was recognized by the Italian ! 
and Spanish knights, by the pope and by King Louis XVIIl. j 
In the Italian states much of the property of the order was 1 
restored at the instance of Austria, and in 1841 the emperor ' 
Ferdinand founded the grand prioiy of Lombardo-Venetia. j 
Present OmstiMiau of the Order. —The "Sovereign Onler ol | 
Malta " IS now divided into the Italian and German langues, both > 
under the Sacred Council (Sagro cun.siglio) at Home, 'i'he Italian ‘ 
langue embraces the grand priories of Rome, Lombardy and Venite, 
and Sicily ; the German langue coiisi.sts ol (i) (he grand priory of 
Bohemia, (2) thesassociation of the honorary knights {EhrenrtUer) 
in Silesia, (3) the association of Hhrenrttter m Westphalia and the 
Rhine country,*(4) the association of Enghsh knights (not to be 
confused with the English order), (5) the knights received in premia 
reltgionis, t.e, those not attached to any of the preceding divisions. 

At tile head of the order is the grand master. Each priory has a 
certain number of bailiffs (grand commanders, eontmendatori), 
commanders, professed knights (i.e, tho.se who have taken the vows), 
knights of justice (novices), honorary knights, knights of grace, 
doiiiits and cluiplams. 

Candidates (or knighthood have to prove sixteen quartermgs of 
nobility and, if under age, must be sons of a landowner of the pro¬ 
vince and of a mother bom witiiui its bmits. If an Austrian subject, 
the postulant must obtain the emperor's leave to join the order, 
tile election is by the chapter, and subject to confirmation by the 
pope. Knights of justice take a yearly oath to fulfil the duties laid 
on them by the order. After ten years they may take the full 
oath as professed knights. At any time before doing so, however, 
they are free to retire from the order and may receive the rrau de 
divohmi as honorary knights, their sole obhgatioii being an annual 
subscription to the order. The crotx de divottan is also bestowed 
on latlies of sufficiently impeccable descent. The grand mastei 
also has the right, mofu proprto, to bestow the cross on distinguished 
people not of noble birth, who are known as knights of grace. The 
grand cross" of the order is sometimes given, honoris causa, to 
sovereigns and others, who then rank as honorary boilifis. This is 
a gold, white enamelled " Maltese " cross, surmounted by a crown, 
wluch is worn suspended round the neck by a black ribbon. Bailiffs, 
profeseed knights and chaplains wear m addition a white Unen cross 
sewn on to the left breast. The grand priory of Bohemia has made 
the nursing of the sick its sjieciahty, and especially the organisation 
Of mUitary hospitals. 1 'he hospice between Bethlehem and Jeru¬ 
salem is under the protection of tiie Austrian emperor. 

ProltUMnt Ordns. —In addition to the Sovereign Order of the 
Knights of Malta, there exist two Orders of St John of Jerusalem 
which derive their origin from the same source; the Prussian 
JofumniUrorden and the English Order of St John of Jerusainn. 
Of these the Prussian order has the most interesting history. At 
the Reformation the master and knights of the baiUwick of Branden¬ 
burg adopted the new religion. They continued, however, like other 
RittirsUfttr, to enjoy tlicu- corporate rights; they even continued 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the grand preceptor of the German 
langue, in so far as the confirmation of official appointments was 
concerned, and to send their contributions to the common fund of 


' He was the only German in the fist of grand masters. 

* So called because the dignitaries wore a larger cross than the 
gencrahty of the knights. 


I the order. On the sothof October 1810, under stress of the miseries 
of the Napoleonic occupation of Prussia, the order was ^culatized 
I and its estates confiscated; in i8iz King Frederick William III. 
founded the chivalrous order of St John, to which the expropriated 
knights were admitted as honorary knights. In 1833 Fiwerick 
Wilhum IV. reversed this action, abolished the new chivalrous 
order and reconstituted the bailiwick of Brandenburg, on the 
ostensible ground that its maintenance had been guaranteed by the 
treaty of Westphalia (1648). The master (Herrenmeister) is elected 
by the chapter. All members of the order must be of noble birth 
and belong to the EvangoUcal Church. The cross worn is of white 
enamelled gold with four black eagles between the arms; a wliite 
hnen cross is also sewn on the left breast of the red tunic which 
forms part of the uniform. The order has founded, and supports, 
many Wpitals, including a hospice at Jerusalem (see Herrlich, D*e 
Ballti Brandenburg, 4th ra,, Berliii, 1904). 

As already mentioned, the Enghsh langue, though deprived oi its 
lands, was never formally suppressed. In 1826-1827 the commission 
instituted by the French knights in 1814, which was aiming at 
taking advantage of the Greek War of Independence to reconquer 
Rhodes or to secure some other island in the Levant, suggested the 
restoration of the Enghsh langue, obviously with the idea of securing 
the help of Great Britain for their project. Certain eminent Enghsh- 
men, e.g. Sir Sydney Smith, had already been affiUated to the 
order by the grand master Baron von Hompesch ; the commission 
now placed itself in communication with the Rev. Sir Wilham Peal 
chapfam to King George IV., and other Enghsh gentlemen oi 
jxisition. The negotiations resulted in articles of convention re¬ 
viving tile Enghsh langue. In 1834 Sir Wilham Peat, elected prior 
of the Enghsh langue, qualified hraiself by taking the oath de fidelt 
admmistreUione in the court of King’s Bench, under the charter 
(never repealed) of Phihp and Mary re-establishing the order.-' 
For fifty years this was ah the official recognilion obtained by this 
curious and characteristic sham-Gothic restoration of the Romantic 
jieriod. The " l-mghsh langue,” however, though somewhat absurd, 
did good service in orgamzmg hospital work, notably in the creation 
of the St John's Ambulance As.sociatiuii, and this work was recog¬ 
nized in high quarters, the princess of Wales (afterwards Queen 
Alexandra) becoming a lady ol justice in 1876 and the duke oi 
Albany joining the order in 1883. In 1888 Queen Victona granted 
a charter formally incoiporating the order, the headquarters ol 
which had been estabhshed 111 the ancient gate-way of the jiriory at 
Clcrkenwell. In i88g the pnnee of Wales (King Edward vll.) was 
installed as grand pnor. 

The objects and constitution of the order are practically the 
same as those of its Prussian equivalent. The sovereign is its supreme 
head and patron, the heir to the throne for the time Ixfing its grand 
jinor. It IS e.sseiitially aristocratic, though—for obvious reasons— 
proof of sixteen qiiarterings of nobility is not exacted as a condition 
ol membership. The cross is the gold, white-enamelled Maltese 
cross, differenced by two hons and two unicorns placed between 
Uic arms. 'The order also gives medals to persons of all ranks 
" lor service in the cause of humanity." Among other good works. 
It supports an ophthalmic hospital at Jerus^em. Unlike the 
Prussian order, the members need not be ITotestants, though tliev 
must profess Christiamf y." 

Authoritibs. —From the I2tli century onwards the kniglit- 
exerctsed peculiar care in the preservation of their records, and tiie 
vast archives of the order are still preserved, all but intact, at Malta. 
These include not only those of the central estabhshment but also 
a large number of those of the separate commanderies. They in¬ 
clude papal bulls, the records of the general chapter, the statutes ol 
the grand masters, title deeds, cliarters, and from 1629 onwards the 
.special traii.sactions of the Conseil d'ttat. These materials were 
exploited by several writers in the 17th and 18th centuries. The first 
was Giacomo Bosio, the 3rd edition of whose istona della . . . 
lUustrissima militia dt S. Oiov. Oierosohmtlano was publislicd in 
3 vols. at Rome in 1676. This was followed by S. I%uli's Codiu 
diplomatico del sacro mitiiare ordine Geros. (2 vols., Lucca, 1733- 
1737) and P. A. T^oli’s Dell' origine ed isMulo del sacro mililar ordine 
&-C. (Rome, 1781). These are stUl useful sources as containing 
references to, and extracts from, documents since lost. In 1883 
J. Delaville Le Roulx published Les A rchives de I'Ordre de Saint- Jean 
an analysis of the records preserved at Malta. This was followed 
in 1904 by his monumental Cartulaire gtnhal des Hospitaliers de 
Saint-Jean de Jirusalem (1100-1310), 4 vols. folio. This gives (i) all 
documents anterior to 1120, (2) all those emanating from the great 
dignitaries of the order (3) all those emanating from popes, em¬ 
perors, kings and great feudatories, (4) those winch fix the date ol 
the foundation of particular commanderies, (5) those regulating the 
relations of the Hospitallers with the lay and ecclesiastical authoritie.s 
and with the other military orders, (6) the rules, statutes and 
customs of the order. Hitherto rmpnblished documents (from the 
archives of Malta and elsewhere) are published in full; those already 
published, and the place where they may be found, being indicated 
m proper sequence. Based On the Caetnlaire is Le Rouix’s Les 


* See Bedford and Holbeche, Appendix D. 

" The medieval vows are, of course, not taken. 
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HospiUtlicts en Tent SainU et en Chyprt {Vms, 1904), an invaluable 
work in which many hitherto obscure problems have been solved. 
It contain.^ a full list of published authorities. Of English works 
may be mentioned John Taafie's History 0/ the Order of Malta 
(185*): J. M. Kemble's Historical introdirction to The Knights 
Hospitallers in England (Camden Sloe., London, 1857); W. I’orter. 
Htsl. of the Knights of Malta (a vols. 1858, new ed. 1883); Bedford 
and Holbeche, The Order of the Hospital of SI John of Jerusalem 
(1902), for the modem order. . (W. S. P.) 

ST JOHNS, the capital of Newfoundland, .situated on tlie cast 
coast of the island, in the peninsula of Avalon, in 47“ 33' 54* N., 
and 52“ 40' 18" W. It is the most easterly city of America, only 
1700 m. from Queenstown in Ireland, and 2030 from Liverpool. 
It stands on rising ground on the north side of a land-locked 
harbour, which opens suddenly in the lofty iron-bound coast. 
The entrance, known as The Narrows, guarded by Signal Hill 
(520 ft.) and South Side Hill (620 ft.), is about 1400 ft. wide, 
narrowing to 600 ft. between Pancake and Chain Rucks. At 
the termination of tiie Narrows the harbour trends suddenly to 
the west, thus completely shutting out the ocean swell. Vessels 
of the largest tonnage can enter at all periods of the tide. There 
is good wharf accommodation and a well-equipped dry dock. 
St Johns practically monopolizes the commerce of the i.sland (sec 
Newfoundland), being the centre of the cod, .seal and whale 
fisheries. The chief industries are connected with the fitting out 
of the fisliing vessels, or with the disposal and manufacture 
of their catch. Steamship lines run to Liverpool, New York, 
Halifax (N.S.) and Saint Pierre. Nearly all the commerce of the 
island is sea-borne, and well-equipped steamers connect St Johns 
with the numerous bays and outports. It is the eastern terminus 
of the government railway across the island to Port-aux-Basques, 
whence there is steamer connexion with the mainland at Sydney. 

The finest buildings in the city are the Anglican and Roman 
Latholic cathedrals. Education is controlled by the various 
religious bodies ; many of the young men complete their studies 
in Canada or Great Britain. St Johns is not an incorporated 
town. A municipal council was abolished after having largely 
increased the debt of the city, and it is now governed by com¬ 
missioners appointed by the governor in council. 

St Johns was first settled by Devonshire fishermen early in 
the 16th century. It was twice sacked by the French, and 
captured by them in the Seven Years War (1762), but recaptured 
in the same year, since when it has remained in British possession. 
Both in the war of American independence and in that of 1812 
it was the headquarters of the British fleet, and at one time the 
western end of the harbour was filled up with American prizes. 
The old city, built entirely of wood, was twice destroyed by fire 
(1816-1817 and 1846). Half of it was again swept away in 1892, 
but new and more substantial buildings have been erected. 

The population, chiefly of the Roman Catholic faith and of 
Irish descent, increases slowly. In 1901 the electoral district 
of St Johns contained 39,994 inhabitants, of whom 30,486 were 
within the limits of the city. 

ST JOHNS, a town and port of entry of Quebec, Canada, and 
capital of St Johns county, 27 m. S.E. of Montreal by rail, on 
the river Richelieu and at the head of the Chambly canal. Pop. 
(1901) 4030. A large export trade in lumber, grain and farm 
produce is carried on, and its mills and factories produce flour, 
silk, pottery, hats, &c. Three railways, the (Irand Trunk, 
Canadian Pacific and Central Vermont, enter St Johns. On the 
opposite bank pf the river is the flourishing town of St Jean 
dlberville (usually known simply as Iberville), connected with 
St Johns by several bridges. 

SAINT JOHN8BURY, a township and the county-seat of 
Caledonia county, Vermont, U.S.A., on the Passumpsic river, 
about 34 m. E.N.E. of Montpelier, Pop. (1890) 6567 ; (1900) 
7010, of whom 5666 (including 1309 foreign-born) were inhabit¬ 
ants of the vill^e of the same name. Area of the township, 
about 47 sq. m. Saint Johnsbury is served by the Boston & 
Maine and the Saint Johnsbury & Lake Champlain railways. 
The farms of the township are devoted largely to dairying. In 
the village are a Y.M.C.A. building (1885); the Saint Johnsbury 
Academy (1842); the Saint Johnsbury Athenaeum (1871), with 
a library (about r8,ooo volumes in 1909) and an art gallery; 


the Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science (1891), founded by 
Cojonel Franklin Fairbanks; St Johnsbury Hospital (1895); 
Brightlook Hospital ((899, private); the large scales manu¬ 
factory of the E. <Sr T. Fairbanks Company (see Fairbanks. 
Erastus), and alRi manufactories 8f agricultural impl|ment8, 
steam hammers, granite work, furniture and carriages. There 
are two systems of water-works, one being owneij by the village. 

The township of Samt Johnstniry was granted to I>r Jonathan 
Arnold (1741-1793) and associates in 178O 1 in the same year « 
settlement was established and tlie place was named in honour nl 
Jean Hector Samt John de Cri'vecccur (1731-1813), who wrote 
Letters of an American Farmer (1782). n glowing description of 
Amenca, which brought thither many immigrants, and who mtro- 
dttced {lutato planting into Franco. The township government was 
orgamzud in 1790, and the village was inuur|K>ratud m 1833. 

ST JOHN’S WOBT, in botany, the general name for species of 
Hypericum, especially H. perforatum, small shrubby plants with 
slender stems, sessile opposite leaves which are often dotted with 
pellucid glands, and showy yellow flowers. //. Androsaenium 
IS Tutsan (Fr. tout same), so called from its healing properties. 
H. calycinum (Rose of .Sharon), a creeping plant with large almost 
solitary flowers 3 to 4 in. across, is a south-east European plant 
which has become naturalized in Britain in various places in 
hedges and thickets. 

SAINT JOSEPH, a city and the county-seat of Berrien county. 
Michigan. U.S.A., on Luke Michigan at the mouth of the Saint 
Joseph river, near the S.W. corner of the state. Pop. (1890) 
.173,1: (1900) 51.S5, of whom 1183 were foreign-born; (1904. 
state census) .3322. It is served by the Michigan Central and the 
l’6re Marquette railways, by electric intcrurban railway to South 
Bend, Indiana, and by a steamboat line to Chicago. Benton 
Harbor, about i m. S.W., with which St Joseph is connected by 
electric line, is a terminus of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis railway. The U.S. government has deepened the 
harbour channel to 18 ft. ; and the St Josqph river has been 
made navigable for vessels drawing 3 ft. from St Joseph to 
Berrien Springs (25 m. by river). A canal, 1 %n. long, extends 
from the upper part of the harbour to Benton Harbor. St 
Joseph has a public library. The city is a summer and heall.h 
re-sort; it has mineral (saline sulphur) springs and a large 
mineral-water bath house. The general offices and the hospital 
(1902) of the Michigan Children’s Home .Society are here. The 
city has an important trade in fruit, and has various manu¬ 
factures, including paper, fruit packages, baskets, motor boats, 
gasolene launches, automobile supplies, hosiery and knit goods, 
air guns and sashes and blinds. The municipality owns and 
operates its water-works and electric-lighting plant. 

On or near the site of the present city 1 -a Salle built in 1079 Fort 
Miami. In the same county, on or near the site of the present city 
of Niles (pop. 1904, 4f>4i), French Jesuits established an Indian 
mission in 1690, and the French govomment in siigj erected Fori 
St Joseph, which was captured from the English by the Indians 
in 1703, and in 1781 was seised by a Spanish party from St Louis 
Fort Mhaim has often Ixsen oonfused with this Fort St Joseph, Oo m 
farther up the river St Joseph was settled in 1829, incorporated 
as a village in 1836 and first charteretl as a city in 1891. 

SAINT JOSEPH, a city and the county-seat of Buchanan 
county, Missouri, U.S.A., and a port of entry, situated in the 
north-western comer of the state on the E. bank of the Missouri 
river, ft is the third in size among the cities of the state. Pop. 
(1880) 32,431 ; (1890) 52,324; (1900) 102,979, of whoo' 
8424 were foreign-bom and 6260 were n^oes ; (1910 census) 
77403. St Joseph is a transportation centre of great import¬ 
ance. It is served by six railways, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa F6, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the (Tiicago Great 
Western, the (Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, and the St Joseph & Grand Island; in addition there 
are two terminal railways. A steel bridge across the Missouri 
(built in 1872 ; rebuilt in 1906) connects the city with Elwood, 
Kansas (pop. 1905, 711), and is used by two railways. The 
city is laid out on hills above the bluffs of the river. The site 
was completely remade, however (especially in 1866-1873), 
and the entire business porton has bwn much gra^d down. 
The principal public buildings are the Federal building, the 
court house, an auditorium seating 7000, a Union Station and u 
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public library. There ure six city parks, of which the largest 
are Kriig Park (30 acres) and Bartlett Park (20 acres). The 
Sutc Hospital (No. 2) for the Insane (opened 1874) is immediately 
E. of St Joseph; in the city arc the Ensworth, St Joseph and 
Woo<^n hospitals, a Menlbrial Home for needy old people and 
the H()me lor Little Wanderers. South St Joseph, a manu¬ 
facturing suburb, has a lit)rary and so has the northern part 
of the city, 'fbe great stock-yards of South St Joseph are sights 
of great interest. In ii;oo the state legislature provided for a 
commission form of government which took effect in April 
1910; a council of five, elected by the city at large, has only 
legislative powers; the mayor appoints members of a utilities 
commission, a park commission and a board of public works, 
and all offaers except the city auditor and treasurer ; and the 
charter provides for the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall. The city maintains a workhouse (1882). also two market 
hou.ses, and owns and manages an electric-hghting plant. Natural 
gas IS also furnished to the city from oil-fields in Kansas. A 
private company owns the water-works, first built in 1879 and 
since greatly improved. The water is drawn from the Missouri, 

3 m. above the city, and is pumped thence into reservoirs and 
settling basins. Keside the local trade of a rich .surrounding j 
farming country, the railway facilities of St Joseph have enabled 
it to build up a great jobbing trade (especially in dry goods), 
and this is still the greatest economic interest of the city. 
Eommeree and transport were the only distinctive basis of the 
city’s growth iuid wealth until after 1890, when there was a 
great increase in manufacturing, especially, in South St Joseph, 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in the last three 
years of the decade. In 1900 the manufactured product of the 
city and its immediate suburbs was valued at $31,690,736, of 
which $19,009,332 were credited to slaughtering and p^ing. 
In the decade of 1890-1900 the increase in the value of manu- ' 
facturcs (165-9 %) was almost five times as great in St Joseph 
as in any other of the largest four cities of the state, and this 
was due almosifentirely to the growth of the slaughtering and 
meat-packing business, which Ls for the most part located outside 
the municipal limits. In 1905 the census reports did not include 
manufactures outside the actual city limits ; the total value of 
the factory product of the city proficr in 1905 was $11,573,720 ; 
besides slaughtering and packing the other manufactures in 
1905 included men’s factory-made clothing (valued at $1,556,655) 
flourandgrist-millproducts(valued at $683,464),saddlery and har¬ 
ness (valued at $524,918), confectionery ($437,096), malt liquors 
($407,054), boots and shoes ($350,384) and farm implements. 

In 1826 Joseph Kobidoux, a French half-breed trader, established 
a trading pMt on the site of St Josepli. Following the purchasi* 
from the Indians of the country, now known as the Platte Purchase, 
m 1830, a settlement grew up about this trading post, and in 1843 
Robidoux laid out a town here and named it St Joseph in lionour 
of his patron saint. St Joseph became the county-seat in 184(1, 
and in 1851 was first chartered as a city. It early became a trading 
centre of importance, well known as an outfitting point for miners 
and other omigtants to the Rocky Mountain region and the Pacific 
coast. During the Civil War it was held continuously by the Unionists, 
but local sentiment was bitterly divided. After the war a rapid 
development began. In 1885 St Joseph became a city of the second 
class. Under the state constitution of 1875 it has had the right, 
since attaining a population of 100,000, to form a charter for itself. 
In September 1909, at a spixiial election, it adopted the commission 
charter described above. 

ST JUNIBN, a town of west-central France in the department 
of Haute-Vienne, on the right bank of the Vienne, 26 m. W. by 
N. of Limoges on the railway from Limoges to Angouleme. 
P()p. (1906) town, 8484; commune, 11,400. The 12th century 
collegiate church, a fine example of the Romanesque style of 
Limousin, contains a richly sculptured tomb of St Junien, the 
hermit of the 6th century from whom the town takes its name. 
Another interesting building is the Gothic chapel of Notre-Dame, 
with three naves, rebuilt by Louis XL, standing close to a 
medieval bridge over the Vienne. ’The town, wliich tanks second 
in the‘department in population and industry, is noted for 
leadier-dr Msinfc and the manufacture of gloves and straw paper 
8Al||4D8T, ANTOINS LOUIS tiOM PB SICBEBOUBG 
DB (nMaUM), French revolutionary leader, was bom at 


I Decize in the Nivemais on the 25th of August 1767. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution, intoxicated with republican idea.s, 
I he threw himself with enthusiasm into politics, was elected an 
I officer in the National Guard of the Aisne, and by fraud—he 
I being yet under age—admitted as a member of the electoral 
assembly of his district. Early in 1789 he had published twenty 
esmtos of licentious verse, in the fashion of the time, under the 
title of Organt au Vatican. Hfcnceforward, however, he assumed 
a stoical demeanour, which, united to a policy tyrannical 
and pitilessly thorough, became the characteristic of his life. 
He entered into correspondence with Robespierre, who, flattered 
by his worship, admitted him to his friendship. Thus supported, 
&nt-Just became deputy of the department of Aisne to the 
National Convention, where he made his first speech on the 
condemnation of Louis XVI.—^gloomy, fanatical, remorseless 
in tone—on the 13th of November 1792. In the Convention, 
in the Jacobin Club, and among the populace his relations with 
Robespierre became known, and he was dubbed the “ St John 
of the Messiah of the People.” Hls appointment as a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety placed him at the centre of 
the political fever-heat. In the name of this committee he was 
charged with the drawing up of reports to the Convention upon 
the absorbing themes of the overthrow of the party of the Gironde 
(report of the 8th of July 1793), of the Ildrbertists, and finally, 
of that denunciation of Oanton which consigned him and his 
followers to the guillotine. What were then called reports were 
rather appeals to the pa.ssions; in Saint-Just’s hands they 
furnished the occasion for a display of fanatical daring, of gloomy 
eloquence, and of undoubted genius ; and—with the shiulow ill 
Robespierre behind him—they serv'cd their turn. Camille 
Desmoulins, in jest and mockery', said of Saint-Just—the 
youth with the beautiful countenance and the long fair locks 
“He carries his head like a Holy Sacrament." “And 1 ," 
savagely replied Saint-Just, “will make him carry his like a 
Saint Denis.” The threat was not vain ; Desmoulins aeeom- 
panied Danton to the scaffold. The same ferocious inflexibility 
animated Saint-Just with reference to the external poliev of 
France. He proposed that the National Convention should 
itself, through its committees, direct all military movements 
and all branches of the government (report of the loth of October 
1793)- This was agreed to, and Saint-Just was despatched to 
Strassburg, in company with another deputy, to superintend 
the military (iperations. It was suspected that the enemy 
without was being aided by trea.son within. .Sdnl-Just’s remedy 
was direct and terrible: he followed his experience in Paris, 
organized the Terror,” and soon the heads of all suspects sent 
to Paris were falling under the guillotine. But there were no 
executions at Strassburg, and Saint-Just repressed the excesses 
of J. G. &hneider, who as public prosecutor to the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunal of the Lower Rhine had ruthlessly applied the 
Terror in Alsace. Schneider was sent to Paris and guillotined. 
The conspirwy was defeated, and the armies of the Rhine and 
Moselle having lieen inspirited by success—Saint-Just himself 
taking a fearless part in the actual fighting—and having effected 
a junction, the frontier was delivered and Germany invaded. 
On his return Saint-Just was made president of the Convention. 
Later, with the army of the North, he placed before the generals 
the dilemma of victory over the enemies of France or trial by 
the dreaded revolutionary tribunal; and before the eyes of the 
army itself he organized a force specially charged with the 
slaughter of those who should seek refuge by flight. Success 
again crowned his efforts, and Belgium was gained for France 
(May, 1794). Meanwhile affairs in Paris looked gloomier than 
ever, and Robespien-e recalled Saint-Just to the capital. Saint- 
Just proposed a dictatorship as the only remedy for the con¬ 
vulsions of society. At last, at the famous sitting of the 9th 
Thermidor, he ventured to present as the report of the com¬ 
mittees of General Security and Public Safety a document 
expressing his own views, a sight of which, however, had been 
refused to the other members of committee on the previous 
evening. TTien the storm broke. He was vehemently inter¬ 
rupted, and the sitting ended with an order for Robespierre’s 
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arrest (see Robespierre). On the following day, the 28th of 
July 1794, twenty-two men, nearly all young, were guillotined. 
Saint-Just maintained his proud self-possession to the last. 

See (Emres de Satni-Jusi, pricidies d'une notice htsUmque sue sa 
vie (Paris, 1S33-1834); E. Fleury, £ludes rivolutionnaires (2 vols., 
1851), with which cl. articles by Sainte iicuve (Causertes du lundi. 
vol. V.), Cuvilhcr-Fleury (Portraits pohttques el rivolutionnaires), 
E. Hamel, Histoire de Saint-Just (1850), which brouglit a fine to the 
publishers for outrage on pubUc decency; F. \ Aulard,/.e.r Orslcurr 
de la LfqUlative et de la Convention (2nd ed.. Pans, 1903). The 
(Envres computes de Saint-Just have lieen edited wiUj notes by 
C. Vellay (Paris, 1908). 

ST JUST (St Just in I'enwith), a market town in the St Ives 
parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 7lm. by road W. 
of Penzance. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5646. This is the 
most westerly town in England, lying in a wild district i m. 
inland from Cape Cornwall, which is 4 m. N. of luuid's End. 
The urban district ha.s an area of 7633 acres, and includes the 
small industrial colonics near some of the most important mines 
in Cornwall. The Levant mine is the chief, the workings extend¬ 
ing beneath the sea. Traces of ancient workings and several 
exhausted mines are seen. The church of St Just is Per¬ 
pendicular, witli portions of the fabric of earlier date. There arc 
ruins of an oratory dedicated to St Helen on Capo Cornwall. 

ST KILDA, a city of Hourke county, Victoria, -Australia, 
3i m. by rail S. of, and suburban to, Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 
20,544. It is a fashionable watering-place on Hobson’s Bay, and 
possesses the longest pier in Australia. The esplanade and the 
public park are finely laid out; and portions of the sea are 
fenced m to protect bathers. The town ball, the public library, 
the assembly hall, and the great Anglican church of All Saints 
arc the chief buildings. 

ST KILDA (Gaelic Ilirla, “ the western land ”), the largest 
of a small group of about sixteen islets of the Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness shire, Scotland. It is included in the civil parish of 
Harris, and is situated 40 m. W. of North Gist. It measures 
3 m. from E. to W. and 2 m. from N. to S., has an area of about 
3500 acres, and is 7 m. in circumference. Except at the landing- 
place on the south-east, the cliffs rise sheer out of deep water, 
imd on the north-cast side the higliest eminence in the island, 
Conagher, forms a precipice 1220 ft. high. St Kilda is probably 
I he core of a Tertiary volcano, but, besides volcanic rocks, contains 
hills of sandstone in which the stratification is distinct. The 
boldness of its .scenery is softened by the richness of its verdure. 
The inhabitants, an industrious Gaelic-speaking community 
(no in 1851 and 77 in 1901), cultivate about 40 acres of land 
(potatoes, oats, liarlcy), keep about 1000 shee]) and a few head 
of cattle. They catch puffins, fulmar petrels, guillemots, razor- 
birds, Manx shearwaters and solan geese both for tlieir oil and 
for food. Eishing is generally neglected. Goarse tweeds and 
blanketing are manufactured for home use from the sheep’s 
wool which is plucked from the animal, not shorn. The houses 
are collected in a little village at the head of the East Bay. The 
island is practically inaccessililc for eight months of the year, 
but the inhabitants communicate with the outer world by means 
of “ sea messages,” which are despatclicd in boxes when a strong 
west wind is blowing, and generally make the western islaniE 
or mainland of Scotland in a week. 

The island has txsen in the possession of the Macleods for hundreds 
of years. In 1779 the chief of that day sol i it, but in 1871 Macleod 
of Macleod bought it back, it is stated, for ^3000. In 1724 the popu¬ 
lation was reduced by smallpox to thirty souls. They appear to 
catch what is called t’-e " Ixiat-cold " caused by the arrival of stratige 
boats, and at one time the children siifTcrctl severely from a form of 
lockjaw known as the “ eight days' sickness.” 

See works by Donald Munro, high dean of the hsles (1585), M 
Martin (lOotl, Rev, K. Macaulay (17O4), R. Connell (1887); Miss 
Goodrich-I'reer, The Outer Isles ; Richard and Clierry Kcarton, 
With nature and a Camera (1890). 

ST Kms, or St Christopher, an island in the British West 
Indies, forming, with Nevis and Anguilla, one of the presidencies 
in the colony of the Leeward Islands. It is a long oval with a 
narrow neck of land projecting from the south-eastern end ; 
total length 23 m., area 63 sq. m. Mountains traverse the central 
part from N.W. to S.E., the gre.atest height being Mount Misery 
(3771 ft.). The island is well watered, fertile and healthy, and 


its climate is cool and dry (temperature between 78° and 85° F.; 
average annual rainfall 5(8 in.). The circle of limd formed by 
the skirts of the mountains, and the valley of Basseterre con¬ 
stitute nearly the whole of the cultivated portion. The higher 
slopes of the hills afford excellent pa-fturage, while the summits 
are crowned with dense woods. Sugar.* molasses, rum* salt, 
coflee and tobacco are the chief products ; horses and cattle are 
bred. Primary education is compulsory. The principal towns 
are Old Road, Sandy Point and the capital Basseterrc» which 
lies on the S.W. coast (pop. about 10,000). One good main road, 
macadamized throughout, encircles the island. The local 
legislature consists of 6 official and 6 unofficial members nomin¬ 
ated by the Crown. St Kitts was discovered by Columbus in 
1493 and first settled by Sir Thomas Warner in 1623. Five years 
later it was divided between the British and the French, but at 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 it was entirely ceded to the British 
Crown. Population, mostly negroes, 29,782. 

SAINT-LAMBSRT, JEAN FRANCOIS DE (1716-1K03), French 
poet, was born at Nancy on the zftth of December 1716. He 
entered the army and, when Stanislaus Le.szczynski was estab¬ 
lished in 1737 as duke of Lorraine, he liecamc an official at his 
court at Lun^villc. He left the army after the Hanoverian 
campaign of 1756 57, and devoted himself to literature, producing 
a volume of descriptive verse, Les Saisons (1789), now nevei 
read, many articles for the Encyclopedic, and some miscellaneous 
works. He was admitted to the .Academy in 1770. His fame, 
however, comes chiefly from his amours. He was already high 
in the favour of the marquise dr Boiifflers, Stanislaus’s mistress, 
whom he addressed in his verses as Doris and Thirntre, when 
Voltaire in 1748 came to Lun^ville with the marquise de Chktelet 
Her infatuation for him and its fatal termination arc known to 
all readers of the life of Voltaire. His subsequent liaison with 
Madame d’Houdetot, Rousseau’s Sophie, though hardiv less 
disastrous to his rival, continued for the whqle lives of himself 
and hts mistress. Saint laimliert's later years were given to 
philo.sophy. He published in 1798 the Princtf^ des maurs chez 
lollies les nations ou calechisme uiiwrrsel, and published his 
(Euvres phtlosophiques (1803), two years before his death on the 
9th of February 1803. Madame d'Houdetot survived until the 
28th of January 1813. 

Sec C. M.augra.s, La Cour de Lunivitle (1904) and l a Marquise de 
Uoufflers (1907); also the liloraturc dealing with Rousseau and 
Voltaire. 

ST LAWRENCE. The river St lotwrcnce, in Nqrth America, 
with the five fresh-water inland seas (.see Great Lakes), Superior, 
Michig.m, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, forms one of the great river 
sy.stems of the worlil, having a length, from the source of the river 
St Louis (which rises near the source of the river Mississippi and 
kills into the head of Lake Superior) to (^pe Gaspi, where it 
empties into the Gulf of St I-awrencc, of 2100 m. The river is 
here considered as rising at the foot of Lake Ontario, in 44'’ i o' N., 
71/ 30' W., where the name St Lawrence is first applied to it. 

The river, to the point where it crosses 45° N. in its north¬ 
westerly course, forms the boundary line between the stale of 
New York and the province of Ontario ; thence to the sea it is 
wholly within Canadian territory, running through the province 
of Quebec. At Point des Monts, 260 m. below Quebec, it is 
26 m. wide, and where it finally merges into the Gulf of St 
LawTcnce, 150 m. farther on, it is 90 m. wide, this stretch being 
broken by the large island of Anticosti, lying fairly in the mouth. 
The character of the river banks varies with the geological 
formations through which it runs. Passing over the Archaean 
rocks of the I.aurentian from Kingston to Brockville the shores 
arc very irregular, and the river is broken up by protrusions of 
glaciat^ summits of the granites and gneisses into a large 
number of picturesque islands, “ The Thousand Islands,” 
greatly frequented as a summer resort. From Brockville to 
Montreal the river runs through flat-bedded Cambro-silurian 
limestones, with rapids at several points, which are all run by 
light-draught passenger b lats. For the up trip the mpids are 
avoided canalization. From Montreal to "Three Rivers the 
course is through an alluvial plain over-lying the limestones. 
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Quebec through a cleft m slate rocks of ^brian age, the river , ocew voy^e of * 77 * nauticd miles. From Quebec to Livegi^l 
widens washing the feet of the Laurentian Mountains on its j by Cape Race is *8oi nautical miles, while the route by BeUe 
north Skore ■ while a iflore moderately hiUy country, terminating ' Isle, more nearly a great circle course, usually taken between 
in the Shick’shock Mountains of the Gaspi Peninsula, skirts its July and October, is only *633 nautical miles. On the other 
south shore * Lawrence is not open throughout the year; the 

Fron» Kingston, at the head of the river, to Montreal, a average time between the arrival of the first vessel at Montreal 
distance of 170 m., navigation is limited to vessels of 14 ft. from sea and the departure of the last ocean vessel is seven 
draught by the capacity of the canals. From Montreal to i months. From Kingston to Quebec the river freezes over every 
f)iielx*r ifio m a shin channel has been dredged to a depth of I winter, except at points where the current is rapid. Below 
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ft.; below Quebec the river is tidally navigabJe by vessels 
of any draught. The canals on the St Lawrence above Montreal 
have been enlarged to the capacity of the Welland canal, the 
improved system having been opened to commerce in the autumn 
of I Soy. Instead of enlarging the BeuuharnoLs canal, on the south 
.side of the river, a new canal, the “ Soulanges,” was built from 
fdteau Landing to Cascadt^s Point, on the north side, the Beau- 
hamois canal still being used lor small barges. The locks of the 
enlarged canals are all 45 ft. wide, with an available depth of 
14 ft. and a minimum length of *70 ft. The following table 
shows the canalized stretches in this portion of the river 


Name 

Calops 
i River . 

Rapide Flat 
River . 

Farran Pouil 
River . 
Cornwall Canal 
Lake St Frances 
Soulanges . 
I.ake SI Louis 
Ijicliinc . 


From 

Head of Galu]is Rapids 
Head of Ogden Island 
^ Head of Croil Island 
1 l>ickin.snn Landing 
I Coleau Landing 
' I.achine 


To 

Iroquois 
Morrisburg 
Farran Point 

( 

Cornwall 1 

Cascades Point [ 
Montreal ' 


I Length 1 NumtxT 
I in Miles I of Locks. 


7l 

■I 

.fS 

loj 

I 

■) 

11 

.foi 

M 

M 

«4 


Fall in 
Feet. 

‘-■ij 

iij 

.14 

48 

8*i 

45 

*0(1 


In the stretch between Montreal and Quebec the ship channel, 
begun by the Montreal Harbour Oimmissioners, has been assumed 
by the Dominion government as a national work, and improve¬ 
ments, involving extensive dredging, have been undertaken 
with the aim of securing everywhere a minimum depth of 
30 ft. with ,a minimum width of 450 ft. The whole river 
from Kingston to the sea is well supplied with aids to navi¬ 
gation. In the dredged portions lights are arranged in pairs 
of leading lights on foundations sufficiently high and solid 
to resist the pressure of ice movement, and there is an elabo¬ 
rate system of fog alarms, gas-lighted and other buoys, as well 
as telegraphic, wireless and telephonic communication, storm 
signal, weather and ice reporting stations and a life-saving 
service. 

Montreal, at the head of ocean navigation, the largest city 
in Canada, is an important distributing centre fur all points in 
western Canada, and enjoys an extensive shipping; trade with 
the United Kingdom, the sea-going shipping exceedmg 1,500,000 
tuns, and the inland shipping approximating 2,000,000 tons, 
annually. Quebec is the summer port used by the largest 
steamers in the Canadian trade. There are numerous flourishing 
towns on both banks of the river, from Kingston, a grain trans¬ 
ferring port, to the sea. Large quantities of lumber, principally 
spruce (fir) and paper pulp, are manufactured at small mills 
along the river, and shipp^ over sea directly from the place 
of production. The mail steamers land and embark mails 
at Kimuuski, to or from which they are conveyed by rail along 
the south shore. 

The importance to Canada of the river St Lawrence as a 
national trade route cannot be over-estimated. As a natural 
highway between all points west of the Maritime Provinces and 
Europe it i fijigiq ue in itermitting ocean traffic to penetrate 
lOoo m. intqi||beart o||^untry. It is,moreove^,the shortest 
freight tout|p|pi 


the Great Lakes to Europe. From Buffalo 


Quebec, although there is heavy border ice, the river never 
freezes over. For a few winters, while the bridge accommodation 
at Montreal was restricted to the old .single-track Victoria 
bridge, railway freight trains were run across the ice bridge on 
temporary' winter tracks. Efforts have been made to lengthen 
the season of navigation by using specially constructed .steamers 
to break the ice ; and it is claimed that the season of navigation 
could be materially lengthened, and winter floods prevented 
by keeping the river open to Montreal. Winter ferries are 
maintained at Quebec, between Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia, and between Newfoundland imd Sydney, Cape 

_ - _Breton. In the winter of 1898-1899 

an attempt was made to run a winter 
steamer from Paspebiac to England, 
but it was not successful, principally 
because an unsuitable vessel was used. 
To pass through the field of ice that 
is always present in the gulf, in 
greater or lesser quantity, specially 
strengthened vessels are required. 

The nver above tide water is not 
subject ti> excessive flooding, the maxi¬ 
mum rise ill the sping and early 
summer months, chiefly from northern 
" ■ ■ ‘ tributaries from the Ottawa eastward, 

21 2o(> : being lo ft. The Great X^ikes serve as 

impounding reservoirs for the gradual 
distribution of all overflows in the west. At Montreal, soon after the 
river freezes over esach winter, there is a local rise of about lo It. in 
the level of the water in the harbour, caused by restriction of the 
channel by anchor ice; and m the spring of the year, when the volume 
of the water is augmented, this obstruction leads to a further rise, in 
z886 reaching a height of 27 ft. above ordinary low water. To 
prevent flooding of the lower parts of the city a dike was in 1887 
Duilt along the river front, which prevented a serious flooding in 
1899 

Tides enter the Gulf of SI Lawrence from the Atlantic chiefly 
through Cabot Strait (between C^pe Breton and Newfoundland), 
which IS 75 m.wide and 250 fathoms deep. The tide entering through 
Belle Isle Strait, 10 m. wide and 50 fathoms deep, is comparatively 
little felt. The ridal undulation, in passing through the gulf, expands 
so widely as to be almost inappreciable in places, (l% fur example, 
at the Magdalen Islands, in the middle of the gulf, where the range 
amounts to about 3 ft at springs, becoming effaced at neaps. There 
IS also httle more tide than this at some points on the north shore 
of Prince Kdward Island. The greatest range is attained in Nortli- 
umberland Strait and in Chaleur Bay, where it amounts to 10 ft. 
At the entrance to the estuary at Anticosti it has again the oceanic 
range of al)out <> ft., and proceeds up the estuary with an ever* 
increasing range, which attains its maximum of 19 ft. at the lower 
end of Orleans Island, 650 m. from the ocean at Cabot Strait. This 
must be considered the true head of the estuary. At Quebec, 30 m. 
farther up, the range is nearly as great; but at 40 m. above Quebec 
it is largely cut ofl by the Kicheheu Rapids, and finally ceases to 
be felt at Three Rivera, at the lower end of Lake St Peter, 760 m. 
from the ocean. 

The St Lawrence provides ample water-power, which is being 
increasingly used. Its rapids have bng been used for milling and 
factory purposes; a wmg dam on the north side of Lachine Rapids 
furnishes electricity to Montreal; the falls of Montmorency light 
Quebec and run electric street cars; and from Lake Superior to 
the gulf there are numerous points on the tributaries to the St 
Lawrence where power could be used. 

Nearly all the rivers flowing into the St Lawrence below 
Quebec are stocked with salmon {Salmo salaf)^ and are preserved 
and leased to anglers by the provincial government. In the salt 
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water of the gulf and lower river, mackerel, cod, herring, smelt, ; was created earl of Tyrone ; an administrative council was 
sea-trout, striped bass and other fish are caught for market. | instituted in the province of Munster ; and in 1544 a levy of 
The St Lawrence is spanned by the following railway bridges : j Irish soldiers was raised for service in Henry VIII.’s wars, 
(i) A truss bridge built near Cornwall in 1900 by the New York ' St Leger’s personal influence was proved by an outbreak ol 
St Ottawa railroad, now operated by the New York Central disturbance when he visited England *in 1544, and the prompt 
railroad, (a) A truss bridge with a swing, built in 1890 by the , restoration of order on his return some mdhths later. St Leger 
Canada Atlantic railway at Coteau Landing. (3) A cantilever | retained his office under Edward VI., and again effectuaiiy 
bridge built in 1887 by the Canadian Pacific railway at Caugh- 1 quelled attempts at reljelliun by the O’Conors afid O’Bymes. 
nawaga. (4) The Victoria Jubilee bridge, built as a tubular i From 1548 to 1550 he was in England. He returned charged 
bridge by the Grand Trunk railway in 1^0, and transformed with the duty of introducing tlic reformed liturgy into Ireland, 
into a truss bridge in 1897-1898. The new bridge rests on the His conciliatory methods brought upon him the accusation that 
piers of the old one, enlarged to receive it, is 6592 ft. long by ' he lacked zeal in the cause, and led to his recall in the summer 
67 ft. wide, has 25 spans, double railway and trolley tracks, ; of 1551. After the accession of Mary he was again appointed 
driveways and sidewalks, and was erected without interruption | lord deputy in October 1553, but in consequence of a charge 
of traffic. (5) A very large cantilever bridge, having a central against liim of keeping false accounts he was recalled for the 
span of 1800 ft., crosses the river at a jjoint 7 m. above Quebec, third time in 1556. While the accusation was still under invest!- 
ITie southern half of the superstructure, while in course of gation, he died on the idtli of March 1559. 
erection in August 1907, fell, killing 78 men, and necessitating a | By his wife Agnc.s, daughter of Hugh Warham, a niece of 
serious delay in the completion of the work. | Archbishop Warliam, he had three sons, William, Warham and 

The river St l-awrence was discovered by Jacques Cartier, i Anthony. William died in his father's lifetime leaving a son, 
commissioned liy the king of France to explore and trade on the ; Sir Warham St Leger (d. 1600), who was father of Sir William 
American coast. Cartier entered the strait of Belle Isle in 1534 ; ] .St Leger (d. 1642). president of Munster. Sir William took part in 
but Breton fishermen had |>rcviously resorted there in summer | “ the flight of the earls ” (sec O’Neiu.) in 1607, and spent several 
and penetrated as far as Brest, eleven leagues west of Blanc [ years abroad. Having received a pardon from James 1 . and 
Sablon, the dividing line between Quebec and Labrador, (artier I extensive grants of land in Ireland, he was appointed president 
circled the whole gulf, but misiicd the entrance to the river. On of Munster by Charles 1 . in 1627. He warmly supported the 
his second voyage in 1536 he named a bay on the north shore arbitrary' government of Strafiord, actively assisting in raising 
of the gulf, which he entered on the loth of August, the fca.st and drilling the Irish levies destined for the service of the king 
of St lawrcncc, liayf Sainct Laurens, and the name gradually against the Parliament. In the great rebellion of 1641 he bore 
extended over the whole river, though Cartier himself alway.s : the chief responsibility for dealing with the insurgents in Munster; 
wrote of the River of Canada. Early in .September, he reached but the forces and supplies pliiced at his disposal were utterly 
■' Canada,” now Quebec, and on the 2nd of October reached j inadequate. He executed martial law in his province with the 
Hochelaga, now Montreal. No permanent settlement was then ^ greatest severity, hanging large numbers of reficls, often without 
made. The first, Tadousac, at the mouth of the Saguenay, was , much proof of guilt. He was still struggling witji the insurrection 
established by Champlain in 1603, and Quelrec was settled by ] when he died at Cork on the 2nd of July 1642. .Sir William's 
him in 1608. Between that time and 1616 Champlain explored j daughter Margaret married Murrough O’Brien, rtit earl of Inchi- 
the whole river system as far west as Lake Huron, reaching it j quin ; his son John was father of Arthur St Leger, created 
by way of the Ottawa river, and taking pos.session of the country | Viscount Doneraile in 1703. 

in the name of the king of Erance. It became British hy the | \ biography of Sir Anthony St Ixger will lx- found in Aihenae 

treaty of Paris, in 17^3. | Cantabnutenses, by C. H. Cooper and T. Coo|k-i (Cambridge, iK.yS) ; 

Sec S. E. Dawson, The SI Lawrence, Us Basin anii Bnrdr., Lanils >’W&^se>Cale^r of State Pal>ers relaUni; to Ireland, Hert. VIII.-EUe . 
(Now York, 1905) (historical) ; St Lawrence Pilot (yth i-U., Hydro- (^endar of Letters anil Papers of the Peten of Henry VIIJ ; Cofrwrfor 
graphic Office, Admiralty, London, igoO) ; Sailtni; Directions for \ “I {Doniestie .Senes}, Ldward VI. James l. \ C^ndat 

the .St Lawrence. River to Montreal (United States Hydrographic I ofCarewMSS. J. O Donovan s cihtion of ^nnW.vo/iwfand tv «*<■ 
Office publication, No. 108 1 ), Washington, iqoy) ; Annual Reports J'our MaUers (7 vols., Dublin, 1851), Richard Bagwell, Ireland 
of the Canadian Departments of Marinr and Visheriea, Public Works. i wwddr the Tudortr (3 vols , London, 1885-1891^ ; J A broude, Ihstory 
and Kailways and Canals, Ottawa) ; Transactwm- (Koyal Society, ; (i« vols . London, 1850 1870). For Sir William St I.egor, 

Canada, 1898-1899). vol. IV. sec. iU ; T. C. Koofer on "Ice Floods : Strafford s Lettersand I)est>aUhes (2vo\%.,hondon,i7i<i) ■ Ihomas 

and Winter Navigation of the St Inwrence," Transactions (Canadian C^e, History of the Life of James. Ouhe of Ormmde (b vote., Oxford, 
Society ol Civil Engineers, Presidential Address of W P Anderson, '"-Vl '• History of the Irish CanfederiUion and the Bar in Ireland, 
on improvements to navigation on St Ijiwrence, 1004). edited by Sir J. 1 , OillicTt (Dublin, 1882 1891). (R. J. M ) 

(W. P A) ST LEONARDS, EDWARD BURTENSHAW SUODEN, ist 
ST LEGER, SIR ANTHONY {c. 1496-1559), lord deputy of Baron (1781-1875), lord chancellor of Great Britain, was the son 
Ireland, eldest son of Ralph St Leger, a gentlernan of Kent, was of a hairdres.ser of Duke Street, Westminster, and was born on 
educated abroad and at Cambridge. He quickly gained the the 12th of February 1781. After practising for some years as a 
favour of Henry VIII., and was appointed in 1537 president of a conveyancer, he was called to the liar at Lincoln's Inn in 1807, 
commission for inquiring into the condition of Ireland. This | having already published his well-known treatise on the Lam 
work he carried out with ability and obtained much useful of Vendors and Purchasers (nt'UKA., 19 ^ 2 ). In 1822 he was made 
knowledge of the country. In 1540 he was appointed lord king’s counsel and chosen a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
deputy of Ireland. His first task was to repress disorder, and i returned at different times for various boroughs to the House of 
he at once proceeded with severity against the Kavanaghs, per- | Commons, where he made himself prominent by his opposition to 
mining them, however, to retain their lands, on their acrtipting 1 the Reform Bill of 1832. He was appointed solicitor-general in 
feudal tenure on th English model. By a similar policy he : 1829, was named lord chancellor of Ireland in 1834, and again 
exacted obedience from the O’Mores, the O’Tooles and the ; filled the same office from 184: to 1846. Under l./ird Derby's 
O’Conors in Leix and Offaly; and having conciliated the O’Briens j first administration in 1852 he became lord chancellor and was 
in the west and the earl of Desmond m the south, the lord deputy j raised to the peerage as Lord .St Leonards. In this position he 
carried an act in the Irish parliament in Dublin confening the ; devoted himself with energy and vigour to the reform of the law ; 
title of king of Ireland on Henry VIII. and his heirs, (ionn I/jrd Derby on his return to power in 1858 again offered him the 
O’Neill, who in the north had remained sullenly hostile, was | same office, which from considerations of health he declined, 
brought to submission by vigorous measures. For the most He continued, however, to take an active interest especially in the 
part, however, St Leger’s policy was one of moderation and legal matters that came before the House of Lords, and bislowed 
conciliation—rather more so, indeed, than Henry VIII. approved, his particular attention on the reform of the law of property. 
He recommended The O’Brien, when he gave token of a sub- j He died at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, on the 29th of January 
missive disposition, for the title of earl of Thomond : O’Neill I 1875. 
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After his death hi* will was missing, hut his daughter, Miss 
Charlotte Sugden, was able to recollect the contents of a most 
intricate document, and in the action of Sugden v. Lord St 
Ltonords (f,.R. i P.D. 154) the court accepted her evidence 
and sMnted probate of i paper propounded as containing the 
provwions of the lo^ will, f his decision established the pro¬ 
position that^ the contents of a lost will may be proved by 
.secondary evulencc, even of a single witne.s.s. 

Lorit St Leonards was tlie author o( various mijsirtant legal 
publications, many of wiiith have jiassed through several editions, 
liesidca the treatise on purchasers already iiientioned, they include 
rowen, Cans deiuted by the House of Lords, (itiberl on Uses, New 
Real Property Laws and Handylmih of Property Law, Misrepresenta- 
Hons iH Campbell's Lives of Lyndkursl and brougham, corrected by 
St Leonards. Sec The times ()otli of January i«75) , E. Manson, 
builders of our Law (lyo^). J K. Atlay, Lives of the Victorimi 
Chancellor., vol. ii. 

ST LIZIBR-DK-COUSERANS, a village of south-western 
France in the department of Artege on the right bank of the 
Salat, I m. .N'.N.W. of St Girons. Pop. (lyoh) 615 ; commune 
I2()5. St Lizier, in ancient times one of the twelve cities of 
Novempopulaniii under the name of Lugdunum Consorannrtm, 
was later capital of the Couserans and seat of a bishopric (sup¬ 
pressed at the Revolution) to the holders of which the town 
belonged. It has a cathedral of the 12th and 14th centuries with 
a fine Romanesque cloister and preserves remarkable remains of 
Roman ramparts. The old episcopal palace (17th century) 
and the adjoining church (14th and 17th centuries), once the 
cathedral with its fine chapter-hall (12th century), form part 
of a lunatic asylum. The Salat is crossed by a bridge of the 
12th or iijth century. The town (,wcs its nam.- to its bishop 
Lyccrius, who is said to have saved it from the Vandals in the 
7th century. The chief event in its history was its devastation 
in 1130 by Bernard III., count of Comminges, a disaster from 
which it never completely reeos'cred. 

ST LO, a town of north-western France, capital of the clepart- 
menl of Manchg, 47 J m. W. by S. of Caen by rail. Pop. (iqo6) 
town 9379; commune, 12,181. St L6 is situated on a rocky 
hill on the right bank of the Vire. Its chief building is the 
Gothic church of Notre-Dame, dating mainly from the i6th 
century. The facade, flanked by two lofty towers and richly 
decorated, is impressive, despite its lack of harmony. I'hcre is 
a Gothic puljiit outside the choir. In the hotel-de-villc is the 
“ Torigni marble,” the pedestal of an ancient statue, the in¬ 
scriptions on which relate chiefly to the annual assemblies of the 
Gallic deputies held at Lyons under the Romans. The modern 
church of Saintc-Croix preserves a Romanesque portal which 
lielunged to the church of an ancient Benedictine abbey. St Lo 
is the seat of a prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a training college for masters, a school of drawing, 
a branch of the Bank of France, a chamber of arts and manu¬ 
factures, and a government stud. The town has trade in grain, 
fat stock, troop-horses and farm produce, and carries on tanning, 
W(x)l-spinning and bleaching and the manufacture of woollen 
and other fabrics. 

St LA, called Briovrra in the Gallo-Roman period, owes its present 
name to St LA (Laudas), bishop of Coutances (d. sr>8). In the middle 
ages St I,A became an im|)ortant fortress as well as a centre for the 
weaving industry. It sustained numerous sieges, the last in I,S74, 
when the town, which had cmbracisl Calvinism, was stormed by 
the Catholics and many of its inhabitants massacred. In 1800 the 
town was made capital of its department in place of Contances. 

ST LOUIS, the chief city and a port of entry' of Missouri, and 
the fourth in population among the cities of the United States, 
situated on the W. bonk of the Mississippi river, about 20 m, 
below its confluence with the Missouri, 200 m, above the influx 
of the Ohio, and 1270 m. above the Gulf of Mexico, occupying 
a land area of 61-37 sq, m. in a commanding central position 
in the great drainage basin of the Mis,sissippi system, the richest 
portion of the continent. Pop, (1880) 350,518, (1890) 451,770, 
(1900) ^75.238, (1910) 687,029. 

The central site is marked h-y an abrupt terraced rise from the 
river to an easi^ sloping tableland, 4 or 5 m. long and somewhat 
less than i m. broad, behind which are rolling hills. The length 
of the river-frpnt is about 19 m. The average elevation of the 


I city is more than 425 ft.; and the recorded extremes of tow arid 
I high water on the river are 379 and 428 ft. (both established in 
i 1844). I'he h%her portions of the city lie about 200 ft. above 
the river level, and in general the site is so elevated that there 
can be no serious interruption of business except by extraordmary 
floods. The natural drainage is excellent, and the sewerage 
.system, long very imperfect, has been made adequate. The street 
plan is approximately rectilinear. The stone-paved wharf or 
nver-froni, known as the Levee or Front Street, is 3-7 m. long. 
Market Street, running E. and W., is regarded as the central 
thoroughfare; and the numbering of the streets is systematized 
with reference to this line and the river. Broadway (or Fifth 
Street, from the river) and Olive Street are the chief shopping 
centres ; Washington Avenue, First (or Main) and Second Streets 
are devoted to wholesale trade ; and Fourth Street is the financial 
centre. The most important public buildings are the federal 
building, built of Maine granite ; the county court house (1839 
1862, $1,199,872),—a semi-classic, plain, massive stone structure, 
the Four Courts (1871, $755,000), built of cream-coloured Joliet 
stone, and a rather effective city hall (1890-1904, $2,000,000), 
in Victorian Gothic style in brick and stone. The chief slave- 
market before the War was in front of the Court House. The 
City Art Museum, a handsome semi-classic structure of original 
design, and the Tudor-Gothic buildings of the Washington 
University, are perhaps the most satisfying structures in the city 
architecturally. Among other noteworthy buildings are the Public 
Library, the Mercantile 1 ibrary, the Mercantile, the Mississippi 
Valley, the Missouri-J.inccln, and the St Louis Union Trust Com- 
jiany buildings ; the German-Renaissance home of the Mercantile 
Club ; the florid building of the St Louis-Club ; the Merchants’ 
Exchange ; the Missouri School for the Blind; the Coliseum, 
built in 1897 for conventions, horse shows, &c., tom down in 
1907 and rebuilt in Jefferson Avenue, and the Union Station, 
used by all the railways entering the city. This last was opened 
in 1894, imd cost, including the site, $6,500,000 ; has a train-shed 
with thirty-two tracks, covers some eleven acres, and is one of 
the largest and finest railway stations in the world. The cih 
owns a number of markets. In 1907 a special architectural 
commission, appointed to supervise the construction of new 
municipal buildings, purchased a site adjacent to the Citj- 
Hall, for new city courts and jail, which were begun soon 
afterwards. 

The valley of Mill (‘reck (once a lake bed, “ Chouteau Pond," 
and afterwards the central sewer) traverses the city from W. 
to E. and gives entry to railways coming from tlie W. into the 
Union Station. The terminal system lor connecting Missouri 
with Illinois includes, in addition to the central passenger station, 
vast centralized freight warehouses and depots; an elevated 
railway along the levee ; passenger and freight ferries across 
the Mississippi with railway ronnexions; two bridges across 
the river ; and a tunnel leading to one of them under the streets 
of the city along the river front. The Merchants' Bridge (1887- 
tSoo, $3,000,000), used solely by the railways. Is 1366-5 ft. 
long in channel span, with approaches almost twice as long. 
The Eads Bridge (18&8-1874-, construction cost $6,536,730, 
total cost about $10,000,000) is 3 ra. fartlier down the river ; 
it carries both wagon ways and railway tracks, is 1627 ft. clear 
between shore abutments, and has three spans. Built entirely 
of steel above the piers, it is a happy combination of strength 
and grace, and was considered a marvel when erected. 

St Ixiuis has exceptionally fine residential streets that are 
accounted among the handsomest in the world. The most notable 
are Portland Place, Westmoreland Place, Vandeventer Place, 
Kingsbuty Place, &c., in the neighbourhood of Forest Park: 
bro^ parked avenues, closed with ornamental gateways, and 
flanked by large houses in fine grounds. The park system of 
the city is among the finest in the country, containing in 1910 
2641-5 acres (cost to 1909, $6,417,745). Forest Park (1372 
acres), maintained mainly in a natur^, open-country state, 
is the largest single member of the system. In one end of it 
was held the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904. Tower 
Grove Park (277 acres) and the Missouri Botanical Gardens 
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(45 acres), probably the finest of their kind in the country, 
were gifts to the city from a public-spirited citizen, Henry 
Shaw (ifioo-tfifio)- who also endowed the botanical school of 
Washington University. Carondelet (180 acres), O’Fallon (158 
acres), and Fairground (129 acres,including a 65-acre athletic field) 
are the finest of the other parks. King's llighway is a boulevard 
(partly completed in 1910) from the Mississippi on the S. to the 
Mississippi on the N., crossing the western part of the city. 
In accord with a general movement in American cities late in 
the 19th century, St Ixiuis made a beginning in the provision of ; 
small “ neighbourhood parks,” intended primarily to lietter the ' 
lives of the city’s poor, and vacation playgrounds for children; I 
and for this purpose five blocks of •tenements were condemned 
by the city. In the different porks luid public places are statues 
of Columbus, Shakespeare (Tower Grove Park) and Humboldt 
(Tower Grove Park), by Ferdinand von Mueller of Munich ; ! 
a replica of the Schiller monument at Marbach in Gc'rmany, 
and of Houdon’s Washington (Lafayette Park); statues of 
Thomas Hart Benton (Lafayette Park ; by Harriet Hosmer), 
of Francis Preston Blair (W. W. Gardner) and Edward Bates 
(J. W. McDonald), both in Forest Park, and of General Grant 
(R. P. Bringhurst) in the City Hull Park ; all of these being in 
bronze. In the cemeteries of the city—of which the largest are 
Bellefonlaine (350 acres) and Calvary (415 acres)—there are 
notable monuments to Henry Shaw, and to Nathaniel Lyon, 
Sterling Price, Stephen W. Kearny and W. T. Sherman, all 
closely associated with St Louis or Missouri. There are various 
lake, river and highland pleasure-resorts near the city ; and 
about 12 m. S. is jefierson Barracks, a national military post 
of the first class. The old arsenal within the city, about which 
centred the opening events of the Civil War in Missouri, has 
been mainly abandoned, and part of the grounds given to the 
municipality for a park. 

The annual fair, or exposition, was held in the autumn of each 
year—except in war time—from 1855 to 1902, ceasing with the 
preparations for the World’s Fair of 1904. One day of Fair 
Week (“ Big Thursday ”) was a city holiday ; and one evening 
of the week was given over after 1878 to a nocturnal illuminated 
pageant known as the Prtx'ession of the Veiled Prophet, with 
accom])animents in the style of the carnival (Mardi Gras) at 
New (irlcans ■. this pageant is still continued. 

Among the educational institutions of the city, Washington 
Univcrstly, a largely endowed, non-sectanan, cu-educational school 
opened in 1857, is the moat prominent Under its control arc three 
secondary schools, Smith Academy and the Manual 't raining School 
for Boys, and Mary Institute foi Girls, The university embraces a 
department of aiLs and sciences, which includes a college and a 
school ol engineering and architecture, and siiecial schools ol law, 
medicine (iSpij), dentistry, fine arts, social c-conomy and botany, 
■Affiliated with the university is the St 1 -ouis School of Social Economy, 
called until 1900 the St Louis School of riiilanthropy, and in lyoO- 
lyoy afTihatcd with the university of MLssoun The Russell Sage 
Foundation co-operates with this school. In lyoy Wastiington 
University had 1045 students. In 1005 the department of arts 
and sciences and the law schmil were removed to the outskirts of 
the city, where a group ol buildings of Tudor-Gothic style in red 
Missouri granite were erected upon grounds, which with about 
$fi,000,000 for buildings and endowment, were given to the univer¬ 
sity St Louis University had its beginnings (1818) as a Latin 
academy, became a college in 1820, anti was mcorporated as a 
university in 1832. One of tlie leading Jesuit colleges of the Uniteil 
States, it is the ]>arent-school of six other prominent Jesuit colleges 
in the Middle West In lyio it comprised a .school of philosophy 
and science (1832), a divinity school (1834), a medical school (183(1), a 
law school (1843), a del tal school (1908), a college, three academics 
and a commercial department; and its enrolment was 1:81. It is 
the third largtsit, and the Christian Brothers' College (1851), also 
Roman Catholic, is the fourth largest educational institution in the 
state The Christian Brothers' College had in lyio 30 instructors 
and 500 students, most of whom were in the preparatory department 
Besides the Divinity School of St Louis University, there are tlmx 
theological seminaries, Concordia (Evangelical Lutheran, 1839), 
Eden Evangelical College (Gorman Evangelical Synod of North 
America, 1850) and Kenrick Theological Seminary (Ronum Catholic, 
1894). There are two evening law schools, Benton College (1S9O) 
and_ Metropolitan College (1901). 

The public school system came into national prominence under 
the administration (1867 1880) of William 'T. Harris, and for many 
years has been recogmzed as one of the twst in the United States. 


The first permanent kindergarten in the country in connexion with 
the public schools was estabiiahed in St Louis in 1873 by W. T. Harris 
(s.e.l, then superintendent of schools, and Miss Susan Ellen Blow. 
The first pubhe kindergarten trainmg school was established at tlie 
same time. There is a teachers' (xillege in the raty school system, 
and there arc special schools for backwara cbildten. Several yihool 
buildings have been successfully used as civic centres. The city 
has an excellent educational museum, material from which is avail¬ 
able for object lessons in nature study, history, gdbgraphy, art, 
&c , in all public schools. In the your 1907-1908 the total receipts 
for public education were $4,219,000, and the expendituf^ was 
13.789,004, The City Board of Education was chartcreil in 1897. 

Ihe German element has lent strength to musical and gymnastic 
societies. The Museum and School of Fine .Arts was established in 
1871) as the .Art Department of Washington I'niversity. In 1908 it 
first received the jirocrcds of a city tax of one-fiftli null per dollar, 
and in 1909 it was reorganized as the City Art Museum. In its 
building (the " Art Palace," built in 1903-1904 at a cost of $943,000 
lor the Louisiana Purchase Exposition : now owned by the city) 
in Forest Park are excellent collections (largely loaned) of sculpture 
and paintings (illustrating particularly the development ol American 
art) and of art objects. The School ol Fine Arts, now .separate from 
Ihe museum .and a part of Wa.shingtnn llniversity, has classes in 
painting, drawing, design, illustration, modelling, pottery, Imok- 
bindmg, &c. Among the Ubranes the greatest collections arc those 
of the Mercantile Library (111 1910, 136,000 volumes and pamphlets), 
a subscription hbrary founded in 1846, and the public library (18O5) 
a fine city library since 1894, with 312,000 volumes in 1910 and six 
branch libraries, the gilt ol Andrew Carnegie, who also gave the city 
$300,000 towards the new public library, which was tiegun in 1909 
and cost $1,500,000. Other notable collections are those of the St 
Louis Academy of Science and of the Mussoiiri Botanical Gardens. 
There are at least three newspapers of national repute : the Republic, 
established in 1808 as the Missouri Caiette, and in 1822-188!) called 
the Missouri Republirav ; the Globe-Democrat (1852) ; and the 
WesUube Post (1857). 

In trade, industry and wealth St Louis is one of the most 
substantial cities of the Union. Us growth has been steady ; 
but without such “ booms ” as have marked the history of many 
western cities, and especially Chicago, of which St 1 -ouis was for 
several decades the avowed rival. The primacy-of the northern 
city was clear, however, )iy 1880. St Louis hti borne u reputa¬ 
tion for conservatism and solidity. Its manufaefures aggregate 
three-fifths the value of the total output of the state. In i 88 d 
their value was 8114,333,375, and in 1890 $228,700,000; the 
value of the factory product was $193,732,788 in 1900, and in 
1905 $267,307,038 (increase 1900-1905, ,38%). 

Tobacco good.s, malt hquors, lioots and shoes and slaughtering 
and meat-packing products were the leading items in 1905. 'The 
lacking industry is even more largely develojied outside the city 
imits and across the nver 111 East St Louis. St Ixniis is the greatest 
manufacturer of tobacco products among American cities, and 
probably in the world : tlie total m 1905 was 8-t|0 % of the total out¬ 
put ol manufactured tobacco in the United States; and the outjiut 
of chewing and smoking tobacco and snufl in 1900 con.stituted 
23 ’.S %. and in 1005 ay;"',, of the product of the country SI 
Louis IS also the foremost jirodticer of white lead, street and railway 
cars, and wooden ware ; and in addition to these and the items above 
particularized, has immen.si' manuiuctoncs ol clothing, coffee and 
spices (roasted), ]i.iints, stoves and furnaces, flour, hardware, drugs 
and chemicals and clay products. One of its breweries is said to lie 
the largest in the world. 

Aside from trallic 111 its own products, the central position of the 
city m the Missis.sippi Valley gives it an immen.se trade in the pro¬ 
ducts of that tributary region, among which grains, cotton, tobacco, 
lumber, live stock and their derived products arc the staples. In 
addition, it is a jobbing centre of immense interests in the distribu¬ 
tion of other gocxls. The greatest lines of wholesale trade are 
dry goods, millinery and notions ; grocenes and uUied hues; boots 
and shoes : loliaccii: shell and heavy hardware; furniture; railway 
supplies ; street and railway cars ; foundry and allied products , 
drugs, chemicals and proprietary medicines; beer; wooclen-ware , 
agricultural implements; hides ; paints, paint oils and white lead . 
electrical supplies; stoves, ranges and funiaces; and furs— the 
value of these different items ranging from 70 to 10 milUon dollars 
each.‘ According to the SI Ixiuis Board of I'radc, St Louis is the 
largest primary fur market of the world, drawing supplies even from 
northern Canada. As a wool market Boston alone surpasses it, 
and as a vehicle market it stands in the second or third place. In 
the'other industries just named, it claims to .stand first among the 
cities of the Union. It is one of the greatest interior cotton markets 
of the country—drawing its sujijilies mainly from Arkansas,. Texas 
and Oklahoma—but a large jiart of its receipts are for shipment 
on through bills of lading, and ace not net receiptsahandled by its 

’ These are arranged iu the order shown by the Annual Statement 
for 1906 reported to the Merchants’ Exchange. 
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own facton. The groM cotton movement conOnues to mcr^w. but 

the field of eupply ba» been progressively 

of (ittlvciiton and other ports on tlie gulf. As a 

market St Louis Itas felt tin- competition of Kansas City and St 

and railway transportation built up in turn the command¬ 
ing commercial po.sition of the city. The enormous growth of 
river traffic in the decade tiefore i860 gave it at the opening of 
the Civil War an inconte.sUible primacy in the west. In 1910 
about'twenty independent railway systems, great and small 
(including two terminal roads within the city), gave outlet and 
inlet to tomnicret at St Louts ; and of these fifteen are among the 
greatest system.^ of the country; the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
Western, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, ('hicago & St Louis, the St 
l,oui.s & .San Francisco, the Illinois Central, the Missouri, Kansas 
&• Texas, the Missouri I’acific, the Pennsylvania, the St Louis 
Smith-Western, the Southern, the Wabash, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Mobile & Ohio, and the Toledo, St Louis & Western. 
The construction of the Mis.souri Pacific Railway system was 
liegun at St Louis in 1850, and various other roads were started 
in the next two years. For several decades railway develop¬ 
ment served only to increase the eommereial primacy of the 
city in the southern Mississippi Valley, but in more recent years 
the concentration of roads at Kansas City enabled that place 


to draw from the west and south-west an immense trade once 
held hy St Louis. River freighting is of very slight importance. 
St Louis is a port of entry for foreign commerce ; its imports 
ill 1907 were valued at $7,4.^2,967 ; in 1909 at $6,362,770. 

The population of St Louis in 1840 was 16,469 ; in 1850 it 
was 77,860 (seventh in size of the cities of the country); in i860, 
•60,773; ••• 1870, 310,864 (third in size); in 1880,350,518; 
in 1890, 451,770; in 1900, 575,238; and in 1910, 687,029. 
Since 1890 it has lieen fourth in population among the cities of the 
United States. t)f the population in 1900(575,238) 111,356 were 
foreign-bom a^d 35,516 were negroes. Of the foreign-born in 
iQoo, 58,781 were Germans, 19,421 were Irish, 5800 were 
Knglish, 4785 Russian. In 1900, 154,746 inhabitants of St 
Louis were children of German parents. 

Under the state constitution of 1875 St Louis, us a city of 
100,000 inhabitants, was authorized to frame its own charter, 
and also to separate from St lamis county. These rights were 
exercised in 1876. ITie general assembly of the state holds the 
same powers over Si laiuis as over other cities. The electorate 
may pa.ss upon prn|)o.sed amendments to the charter at any 
election, after due precedent publiaition thereof. The mayor 
holds office for four years. In 1823 the mayor was first elected 
by popular vote and the municipal legislature become unicameral. 
The bicameral system wa.s again adopted in 1839. The municipal 
as.scmbly roasists of a Council of 13 chosen at large for four 
years- luilf each two years—and a House of Delegates, 28 in 
numlier, chosen by wards for two years. A number of chief 
executive officers are elected for four years; the mayor and 
Council appoint others, and the appointment is made at the 
middle of the mayor's term in order to le.s.sen the immediate 
influence of municipal patronage upon elections. Single com¬ 
missioners control the parks, streets, water service, harbour and 
wharves, and sewers, and the.se constitute, with the mayor, a 
board of public improvement; Under an enabling act of 1907 
the municipal assembly in 1909 created a public service com¬ 
mission, of three members, appointed by the mayor. The 
measure oi control exercised by the state is important, the 
governor appointing the excise (liquor-licence) commissioner, 
the board of election commis.sioners, the inspector of petroleum 
and of tobacco, and (since 1861) the police board. St Louis is 
normally Republican in politics, and Mis.souri Deomcratic. 
Taxes for^te and municipal purposes are collected by the city. 
The sa||k|toard, as in very few other cities of the country, 
indepS^MKaxing power. The city owns the steamboat landings 
and drlHM small revenue from their rental. The heaviest 

t iensePpfcfor streets and parks, debt payments, police and 
icatioiiallie bonded debt in 1910 wrgs $27,815,312, and the 
essatt'‘<iial ■ition of property in that year was $550,207,640. 


The city maintains hospitals, a poor-house, a reformatory 
workhouse, an industrial school for children, and an asylum 
for the insane. 

The water-supply of the city is derived from the Mississippi, and 
IS therefore potentially inexhaustible. Settling basins and a coagu¬ 
lant chemical plant (1904) are used to purify the water before 
distribution. After the completion of the Chicago drainage canal 
the state of Missouri endeavoured to compel its closure, on the 
ground tliat it polluted the Mississippi; but it was estaLhshed to the 
satisiaction of the Supreme Court of the United States that the back- 
flusli from Lake Michigan liad the contrary effect upon the Illinois 
nver, and therelore upon the Mississippi. Except for sediment the 
water-supply is not impure or objectionable. No public utilities, 
except the water-works, markets and public gram elevators, are 
owned by the city. The street railways are controlled—since a state 
law oi 1899 permitted their consoudation—by one corporation, 
tliough a one-fare, universal transfer 5-cent rate is in general opera¬ 
tion. A single corporation ha.s controlled the gas service from 1846 
to 1873 and since i8qo, though under no exclusive franchise; and 
the city lias not the riglil of purchase. 

St Louis was settled as a trading post in 1764 by Pierre Laclede 
Liguest (1724-1778), representative of a company to which the 
French crown had granted a monopoly of the trade of the 
Missouri river country. When, by the treaty of Paris of 1763, 
the portion of Ixiuisiana E. of the Mississippi was ceded by 
France to Great Britain, many of the French inliabitants of the 
district of the Illinois removed into the portion of Louisiana W'. 
of the river, which had passed in 1762 under Spanish sovereignty , 
and of this lessened territory of upper Louisiana St Louis became 
the seat oi government. In 1767 it was a log-cabin village of 
perlutps 500 inhabitants. Spanish rule became an actuality in 
1770 and continued until 1804, when it was momentarily sup¬ 
planted by French authority—existent theoretically since 1800— 
and then, after the lajuisiana Purchase, by the .sovereignty of the 
United States. In 1780 the town was attacked by Indian allies 
of Great Britain. Canadian-French hunters and trappers and 
boatmen, a few Spaniards and other Europeans, some Indians, 
more half-breeds, and a considerable body of Americans and 
negro slaves made up the motley population that became 
inhabitants of the United States. The fur trade was growing 
rapidly. Under American rule there was added the tr^c of a 
military supply-point for the great West, and m 1817-1819 
steamship traffic was begun with Louisville, New Orleans, and 
the lower Missouri river. Meanwhile, in 1808, St Louis was 
incorporated as a town, and in 1823 it becuiiit a city. The cit\- 
charter became effeetive in March 1823. The early 'thirties 
marked the beginning of its great prosperity, and the decade 
1850-1860 was one of colossal growth, due largely to the river 
trade. All freights were being moved by steamship as early as 
1825. The first railway was begun in 1850. At the opening of 
the Civil War the commercial position of the city was most 
commanding. Its prosperity, however, was dependent upon the 
prosperity of the South, and received a fearful set-back in the war. 
When the Issue of secession or adherence to the Union had been 
made up in 1861, the outcome in St Louis, where the fate of the 
state must necessarily be decided, was of national importance. 
St Louis was headquarters for an army department and con¬ 
tained a great national arsenal. The secessionists tried to 
manoeuvre the state out of the Union by strategy, and to seize 
the arsenal, 'fte last was prevented by Congressman Frances 
Preston Blair, Jr., and Captain Natlianicl Lyon, first a sub¬ 
ordinate and later cummandcr at the arsenal. The garrison 
was strengthened ; in April the president entrusted Blair and 
other loyal civilians with power to enlist loyal citizens, and put 
the city under martial law if necessary ; in May ten regiments 
were ready—made up largely of German-American Republican 
clubs (“ Wide Awakes ”), which had been at first purely political, 
then—when force became necessary to secure election rights to 
anti-slavery men—semi-military, and which now were quickly- 
made available for war ; and on the 10th of May Captain Lyon 
surrounded and made prisoners a force of secessionists quartered 
in Camp Jackson on the outskirts of the city. A street riot 
followed, and 28 persons were killed by the volleys of the 
military. St Louis was held by the Union forces throughout 
the war. 
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During a quarter century following 1857 the city was the centre 
of an idealistic philosophical movement that has had hardly any 
counterpart in American culture exc^t New England trans¬ 
cendentalism. Its founders were William T. Harris (?.».) and 
Henry C. Brockmeyer (b. 1828), who was lieutenant-governor 
of the state in 187^1880. A. Bronson Alcott was one of the 
early lecturers to the group which gathered around these two, 
a group which studied Hegel and Kant, Plato and Aristotle. 
Brockmeyer published excellent versions of Hegel’s Unabridged 
l^gie, Phenomenology and Psychology. Hams became the 
greatest of American exponents of Hegel. Other members of the 
group were 'Ihomas Davidson (1840-1900), Adolph E. Kroeger, 
the translator of Fichte, Anna Callender Brackett (b. 1836), 
who published in 1886 an English version of Rosenkranz’s History 
of Education, Denton Jaques Snider (b. 1841), whose best work 
has been on Froebel, and William McKendrec Bryant (b. 1843), 
who wrote Hegel’s Philosophy of Art (1879) and Hegel's Educa¬ 
tional /d«as (1896). This Philosophical Society published (1867- 
1893) at St Inuis The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, the first 
periodical of the sort in English. 

Since the war the city’s history has been signalized chiefly by 
economic development. A period in this was auspiciously closed 
m 1904 by the holding of a world’s fair to celebrate the centennial 
of the purchase from France, in 1803, of the Louisiana territory— 
since then divided into 13 states, and containing in 1900 some 
12,500,000 inhabitant s. Preparations for this Louisiana Purcha.se 
Exposition began in 1898. It was the largc.st world’s fair held 
to date, the site covering 1240 acres, of which 250 were under 
roof. The total cost, apart from individual exhibitions, was 
about $42,300,000, of which the national government contributed 
$5,000,000 and the city of St Louis and its citizens $10,000,000. 
Altogether 12,804,616 paid admissions were collected (total 
admi.ssions 19,694,855) during the seven montlts tliat it was 
open, and there was a favourable balance at the close of about 
$1,000,000. 

IJp to 1848 .St Louis was controlled in politics almost absolutely 
by the Whigs ; since then it has been more or less evenly con¬ 
tested by the Democrats against the Whigs and Republicans. 
The Republicans now usually have the advantage. As men¬ 
tioned before, the state is habitually Democratic ; “ bass ” rule 
in St Dads was particularly vicious in the late ’nineties, and 
corruption was the natural result of ring rule—the Democratic 
bosses have at times had groat power- and of the low pay— 
only $25 monthly—of the city's delegates luid councilrnen. But 
the reaction came, and with it a strong movement for independent 
voting. Fire, floods, epidemics, and wind have repeatedly 
attacked the city. A great fire in 1849 burned along the levee 
and adjacent streets, destroying steamers, buildings, and goods 
worth, by the estimate of the city assessor, more than $6,000,000. 
Cholera broke out in 1832-1833, 1849-1851, and 1866, causing 
in three months of 1849 almost 4000 deaths, or the death of a 
twentieth of all inhabitants. Smallpox raged in 1872-1875. 
These epidemics probably reflect the one-time lamentable luck 
of proper sewerage, (ireat floods occurred in 1785, 1811, 1826, 
1844, 1872, 1885 and 1903; those of 1785 and 1844 being the 
most remarkable. There were tornadoes in 1833, 1852 and 
1871 ; and in 1896 a cyclone of 20 minutes’ duration, accom¬ 
panied by fire but followed fortunately by a tremendous rain, 
destroyed or wrecked 8500 buildings and caused a loss of property 
valued at more than $10,000,000. 

East St Louis, a -ity of St Clair county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
on the E. bank of the Mississippi, lies opposite St Louis, Missouri. 
Pop. (1880), 9185 ; (1890), 15,169 ; (1900), 29,655, of whom 

3920 were foreign born (mostly German and Irish); (1900, 
census) 58,347. It is one of the great railway centres of the 
countiy. Into it enter from the east sixteen lines of railway, 
which cross to St Louis by the celebrated steel arch bridge 
and by the Merchants’ Bridge. It is also served by three inter- 
urban electric railways. The site of East St Ltmis is in the 
“ American Bottom,” little above the high-water mark of the 
river. This “ bottom ” stretches a long distance up and down 
the river, with a breadth of 10 or 12 m. It is intersected by many 
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sloughs and crescent-shaped takes which indicate former courses 
of the river. The manufacturing interests of East St Louis are 
important, among the manufactories lieing packing establish¬ 
ments, iron and steel works, rolling-mills and foundries, flour¬ 
mills, glass works, paint works and i#heel works. By far the 
most important industry is slaughtering '^md meat packing: 
both in 1900 and in 1905 East St Louis ranked six^h among the 
cities of the United States in this industry ; its product in 1900 
was valued at $27,676,818 (out of a total for all industries 
of $32,460,957), and in 1905 the value of the product of the 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments in and near the 
limits of East St Louis was v^ued at $39,972,245, in the same 
year the total for all industries within the corporate limits being 
only $37,586,198. The city has a large horse and mule market. 
East St I^uis was laid out about 1818, incorporated as a town 
in 1859, and chartered as a city in 1865. 

Consult the Emvclopaedio of the History of St Louis (4 vols., 
St Louis, 1899); J. T". Scfiarl, History oj St Louis City and County 
. . . including Biographical Sketches (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1B83) ; 
E. H. Shqiherd. Larly History of St Louis and Missouri . , . lybj- 
(St Louis, 1870): E. Billon, Annals of St Louis . . . iSo./ to 
iSoi (2 vols., St I21UIS, 1880 1888) ; G. Anderson, Story of a Border 
City during the Civil War (Boston, u>o8) ; The Annual Statement of 
the I rode and Commene of SI Louis . . . reported to the Merchants' 
Lsrhange, by it; secretary. 

ST LOUIS, the capital of the FTcnch colony of Senegal, West 
Africa, with a population (1904) of 24,070, or including the 
suburbs, 28,469. St Louis, known to the natives us N'dar, is 
163 m. by rail N.N.E. of Dakar and is situated on an island 
Ilf m. above the mouth of the Senegal river, near the right 
bank, there separated from the sea by a narrow strip of sand 
called the Longue dc Barbaric. This strip of sand is occupied 
by the villages of N'dar Toute and Guct N'dar. Three bridges 
connect the town with the villages ; and the Pont Faidherbc. 
2132 ft. long, affords communication with Bouelville, a suburb 
on the left bank, and the terminus of the railway to Dakar. 
The houses of the F.uropean quarter have for the most part 
flat roofs, balconies and terraces. Besides Uie governor’s 
residence the most prominent buildings are the cathedral, the 
great mosque, the court-house, the barracks and militaiy' offices, 
and the docks. 'The round beehive huts of Guct N’dar are 
mainly inhabited by native fishermen. N'dar Toute consists 
of villas with gardens, and is a summer watering-place. There 
is a pleasant public garden, and N’dar Toute is a|iproached by 
a magnificent alley of palm-trees, Tlic low-lying |8>sition of 
St Louis and the extreme beat render it unhealthy, whilst the 
sandy nature of the soil causes intense inconvenience. The 
mouth of the Senegal being obstructed by a shifting liar of sand, 
the steamships of the great European lines do not come up to 
St louis ; passengers embark and land at Dakar, on the eastern 
side of Cape Verde. Ships for St laiuis have often to wait outside 
or inside the bar for days or weeks, and partial unloading is 
frequently necessary. From July to the end ol September- 
that is during flood-time—the water over the bar Is, however, 
deep enough to enable vessels to reach St Louis without difficulty. 

St Louis IS beheved to have Iwcn the site of a Euroiwan settlement 
since the 1.5th century, but tlie pre.sent town wu.s founded 111 Ib2b 
by Dieppe merchants known as the Compagnie normande. It is the 
oldest colonial establi.shment in .Africa belonging lo f''mnce (see 
Srnhgai.). Its modern development dates from 1854. The town, 
however, did not receive miimcipal government till 1872. Ali 
citizens, irrespective ot colour, can vote. From 1895 to 1903 SI 
Louis was not only the capital of Senegal, but the residence of the 
governor-general of French West Africa. In Novenilier of the last- 
named year the governor-general removed to Dakar. Small forts 
defend St Louis from the land side—the surrounding country, the 
Gayor, being inhabited by a warlike race, which previously to the 
building (1882-1885) of the St Loucs-Dakar railway was a continual 
source of trouble. 

The town carries on a very active trade with all the countries 
watered by the Senegal and the middle Niger. St Louis is connected 
with Brest by a direct cable, and with Cadiz via the Canary Islands. 

ST LUCIA, the largest of the British Windward Islands, 
West Indies, in 14° N., 61° W., 24 m. S. of Martinique and 21 m. 
N.E. of St Vincent. Its area is 233 sq. m., length 4am., maximum 
breadth 12 m., and its coast-line is 150 m. long. It is considered 
one of the loveliest of all the West Indian islands. It is a mass 
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of mountains, rising sheer from the water, their summits toth^ 
in perpetual mist. Impenetrable forests alternate with fertile 
plums, and deep ravine.? and frowning precipices with beautiful 
bays and coves. Everywhere there is luxuriant v^etation. 

Lm t’ltons (2710 and 26*0 ft.) are the chief natural feature—two 
im^M pminid.s of Sock risiriK abrupUy from the sea, their slopes 
Tch^d at an angle of Oo", lainS clad on three sides with demist 
verdure. No*conncxion has been traced ^tween tt*®™ 
mountain system of the island. In the S.W. also is the volcano 
™ SoUfriire’^(aliout 4000 It.), whose crater is 3 acres in sm and 
. overed with 8ul|.liur and cinders. The chmate “ humid, ‘he rain¬ 
fall varying from 70 to 120 m. per annum, with an average tempera- 
turi' of 8t * V. Ilie soil is deep and rich; the mam products are 
sugar cocoa logwood, coffee, nutmegs, mace, kola-nuts and vamlla, 
all of which ai e exported. Tobacco also is grown, but not for export, 
the ttsiitr or central factory system is established, there liemg lour 
government sugar-miUs. Snakes, formerly prevalent, have ton 
almost exterminated by the introduction ol the mongoose, ^ly 
alKiut H tlurd of the island is cultivated, the rest being crown land 
under virgin lorest, alxiunding m bmto suitable tor the finest 
cahinct work. The main import trade up to mo,j was from Great 
Kritain ; since then, owing to the increa.sed coal imports from the 
United States, the imports arc ctuefly from other countries. The 
majority of the exports go to the United States and to Canada. 
In the ten years |8<(8 itjoy llie imports averaged lSii,ooo a year ; 
the exports fioj.orxi a year. Bunker coal forms a large item both 
in imiiorts anrl cx))orts. Coal, sugar, cocoa and logw'ood form the 
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education is denommabonal. assisted by government grants. 1 he 
largi- majority ol the schools are under tlie control of the Koman 
Catholics, to whom all the government primary schools were handed 
over in i8i(8. There is a government agricultural school. St Lucia 
IS controlled by an administrator (responsible to the governor of the 
Windward Islands), assisted by an executive council. The legislature 
consists ol the administrator and a aiuncd of noniiiialed members. 
Keveiiue and expenditure in the period iyoi-1907 balanced at about 
/6o,ooo a year. The law ol the island pre.serves, in a modified form, 
the laws of the French monarchy. 


Castries, the capital, on the N.W. coast, ha.s a magnificent land¬ 
locked harixmr. There is a concrete wharf (>50 ft. long with a 
depth alungsitle of 27 ft., and a whiirt of wood 552 ft. in length. 
It IS the ]>rincipal coaling station of the British fleet m the West 
Indies, was stroggly tortified, and has been the mihtary headquarters 
(The trtxips were removed and the military works stopped in 1905.) 
It IS a |x>rl ol registry, and the facilities it offers as a purl of call are 
widely recognued, the tonnage of ships cleared and entered rising 
from 1,535,000 in i 8 q 8 to 2,627,000 m 1907. Pop. (1901) 7910. 
SoufriFre, in the south, the only other town of any im)iortance, had 
a population of 2394- The Caribs have disappeared from the island, 
and the bulk ol tlie inhabitants are negroes. Their language is u 
French palots, but English is gradually replacing it. There is a small 
colony of East Indian coolies, and the white inhabitants are mostly 
creoles ol FVench descent. The total population of the island (1901) 
IS 40.8,33. 


History .—St Lucia is supposed to have been discovered by 
('oluininis in 1502, and to have been named by the Spaniards 
after the saint on whase day it was discovered. It was inhabited 
by Curitis, wiio killed the majority of the first while people 
(Englishmen) who attempted to settle on the island (1605). 
For two centuries St Lucia was claimed both by France and by 
England. In 1627 the famous Carlisle grant included St Lucia 
among British possessions, while in 1635 the king of France 
granted it to two of his subjects. In 1638 some 130 English 
from St Kitts formed a settlement, hut in 1641 were killed or 
driven away by the Caribs, The French in 1650 sent settlers 
from Martinique who concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Caribs in 1660. Thomas Warner, natural son of the governor 
of St Kitts, attacked and overpowered the French settlers in 
1663, but the peace of Breda (1667) restored it to France and it 
beatme nominally a dependency of Martinique. The British 
still claimed the island as a dependency of liarbadoes, and in 
1722 George I. made a grant of it to the duke of Montague. 
The year following French troops from Martinique compelled 
the British settlers to evacuate the island. In 1748 both France 
and Great Britain recognized the island as “ neutral.” In 
1762 its inhabitants surrendered to Admiral Rodney and General 
Monckton. By the treaty of Paris (1763), however, the British 
agjuiowledged the claims of France, and steps were taken to 
de^op the resources of the island. French planters came from 
Stmeent and Grenada, cotton and sugar plantations were formed, 
the island was said to have a population of 15,000, 
slaves. In 1778 it was captured by the British ; its 


I harbours were a rendezvous for the British .squa^oiw and Gros 
Ilet Bay was Rodney’s starting-point before his vi^iy over 
I the Comte de Grasse(April 1782). The peace of Versailles(1783) 
restored St Lucia to France, but in 1794 it was surrendered to 
.\dmiral Jervis (Lord St Vincent). Victor Hugues, a partisan 
of Robespierre, aided by insurgent slaves, made a strenuous 
resistance and recovered the island in June 1795. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby and Sir John Moore, at the head of 12,000 troops, 
were sent in 1796 to reduce the island, but it was not until 1797 
that the revolutionists laid down their arms. By the treaty 
of Amiens St Lucia was anew declared French. Bonaparte 
intended to make it the capital of the Antilles, but it once more 
capitulated to the British (June 1803) and was finally ceded to 
Great Britain in 1814, In 1834, when the slaves were emanci¬ 
pated, there were in St Lucia over 13,000 negro slaves, 2600 free 
men of colour and 2300 whiles. The development of the island— 
half ruined by the revolutionary war—ha.s been retarded b)’ 
epidemics of cholera and smallpox, by the decline of the sugar¬ 
cane industry and otlier causes, such as the low level of education. 
The depression in tlie sugar trade led to the adoption of cocoa 
cultivation. Efiorts were also made to plant settlers on the 
crown lands—with a fair amount of success. The colony success¬ 
fully surmounted the financial stringenc}' caused by the with¬ 
drawal of the imperial troops in 1905. 

Pigeon Island, formerly an important military port, lies off 
the N.W. end of St Lucia, by Gros Ilet Bay. 

See Sir C. P. Lucas, Histonc.al Geographv m the British Colonies, 
vol. ii., " The West Indies ” (2nd ed. revised by C, Alcliley, Oxford, 
1905), and the works there cited ; also the annual reports on St 
Lucia issued by the Colonial Office. 

ST MACAIRE, a town of soutii-wcstern France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Gironde, on the Garonne, 29 m. S.IC. of Bordeaux by 
rail. Pop. (iqo6), 2085. St Macaire is important for its mediev^ 
remains, which include a triple line of ramparts with old gate¬ 
ways. There arc also several houses of the 13th and i4lh 
centuries. The imposing church of St Sauveur (nth to 15th 
centuries) has a doorway with beautiful 13th-ccntuiy carving 
and interesting mural paintings. St Macaire (anc. Ligena) owes 
its name to the saint whose relics were preserved in the monastery 
of which the church of St Sauveur is the principal remnant. 

ST MAIXENT, a town of western France, in the department 
of i)eux-S6vres, on the Sivre Niortaise, 15 m. N.E. ol Niort by 
rail. Pop. (1906), 4102. The town has a fine abbey church 
built from the 12th to the 15th century, but in great part 
destroyed by the Protestants in the 16th century and rebuilt 
from 1670 to 1682 in the flamboyant Gothic style. The chief 
parts anterior to this date are the nave, which Ls Romanesque, 
and a lofty 15th-century tower over the west front. The crypf 
contains the tomb of Saint Maxentius, .second abbot of the 
monastery, which was founded about 460. The town has a com¬ 
munal college, a chamber of arts and manufactures, and an 
infantry school for non-commissioned officers preparing for the 
rank of sub-lieutenant. It was the birthplace of Gilonel Denferl- 
Rochereau, defender of Belfort in 1870-1871, and has a statue 
to him. The industries include dyeing and the manufacture of 
hosiery, mustard and plaster. Tlie prosperity of the town was 
at its height after the promulgation of the edict of Nantes, 
when it numbered 12,000 inhabitants. 

ST MALO, a seaport of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of iUe-ct-Vilaine, 51 m. N.N.W. of Rennes 
by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 8727 ; commune, 10,647. St Main 
is situated on the English Channel on the right bank of the 
estuary of the Ranee at its mouth. It is a garrison town sur¬ 
rounded by ramparts which include portions dating from the 
14th, 15th and i6th centuries, but as a whole were rebuilt at 
the end of the 17th century according to Vauban’s plans, and 
restored in the 19th century. The most important of the gates 
are that of St Vincent and the Grande Porte, defended by two 
massitre 15th-century towers. The granite island on which 
St Malo stands communicates with the mainland on the north¬ 
east by a causeway known as the “ Sillon ” (furrow), 650 ft. 
long, and at one time only 46 ft. broad, though now three times 
that breadth. In the sea round about lie other granite rocks, 
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which have been turned to account in the defences of the coast; 
on the islet of the Grand Bey is the tomb (1848) of Francois 
Auguste, vicomte de Chateaubriand, a native of the town. The 
rocks and beach are continually changing their appearance, 
owing to the violence of the tides; spring-tides sometimes 
rise 50 ft. above low-water level, and the sea sometimes washes 
over the ramparts. The harbour of St Malo lies south of the 
town in the creek separating it from the neighbouring to^ 
of St Servan. Including the contiguous and connected basins 
belonging more especially to St Servan, it comprises an outer 
basin, a tidal harbour, two wet-docks and an inner re.servoir, 
affording a total length of quayage of over 2 m. The wet-docks 
have a minimum depth of 13 to 15 ft. on sill, but the tidal harbour 
is dry at low water. The vessels entered at St Malo-Sl Servan 
in 1906 numbered 1004 of 279,217 tons ; cleared 1023 of 298,720 
tons. The great bulk of trade is with England, the exports 
comprising large quantities of fruit, dairy-produce, early potatoes 
and other vegetables and slate. The chief imports are coal and 
timber. The London and South-Western railway maintains a 
regular service of steamers between Southampton and St Malo. 
The port carries on shipbuilding and equips a fleet for the 
Newfoundland cod-fisheries. The industries also include iron- 
and copper-founding and the manufacture of portable forges 
and other iron goods, cement, rope and artificial manures. The 
town is the seat of a sub-prcfcct and has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce. Communication lietween the quays of St 
Malo and St Servan is maintained by a travelling bridge. 

St Malo is largely frequented for sea-bathing, but not so much 
as Dinard, on the opposite side of the Ranee. The town presents 
a tortuous maze of narrow streets and small squares lined with 
high and sometimes quaint buildings (e.g. the 16th-century 
house in which Ren^ Duguay-Trouin was bom). Above all rises 
tlie stone spire (1859) of the cathedral, a building begun in the 
12th century but added to and rebuilt at several subsequent 
periods. The castle (13th cent.), which defends the town 
towards the “ Sillon,” is flanked with four towers, one of which, 
the great keep, is an older and loftier structure, breached in 1378 
by the duke of Lancaster. St .Malo has statues to Chateaubriand, 
Duguay-Trouin and the privateer Robert Surcouf (1773-1827), 
natives of the town. The museum contains remains of the 
ship “ l.a Petite Hermine,” in which Jacques Cartier sailed to 
the St Lawrence (q-v.), and a natural history collection. 

In the 6th century the island on which St Main stands was the 
retreat of Abbot Aaron, who gave asylum in his monastery to 
Malo (Maclovius or Malovius), a Cambrian priest, who came 
hither to escape the epLscn|)al dignity, but afterwards became 
bishop of Alcth (now St Servan); the see was transferred to St 
Malo only in the i2th century. Henceforth the bishops of St 
Malo claimed the temporal sovereignty over the town, a claim 
which was resolutely disputed by the dukes of Brittany. The 
policy of the citizens themselves, who thus gained substantial 
powers of self-government, was directed by consistent hostility 
to England and consequently to the dukes. They took the side 
of Bishop Josselin de Rohan and his successor in their quarrel 
with dukes John IV. and John V., and it wiis not till 1424 that 
John V., by the agency of Charles VI. of France and with the 
sanction of the pope, finally established his authority over the 
town. In 1488 St Malo unsuccessfully resisted tlic French 
troops on behalf of the duke. During the troubles of the League 
tlie citizens hoped to establish a republican government, and on 
the nth of March 1190 they exterminated the royal garrison 
and imprisoned their bishop and the canons. But four years 
later they surrendered to Henry IV. of France. During the 
following century the maritime power of St Malo attained 
some importance. In November 1693 and July 1695 the English 
vainly bombarded it. The people of St Malo had in the course of 
a single war captured upwards of 1500 vessels (several of them 
laden with gold and other treasure) and burned a considerable 
number more. Enriched by these successes and by the wealth 
they drew from the New World, the shipowners of the town not 
only supplied the king with the means necessary for the famous 
Rio de Janeiro expedition conducted by Duguay-Trouin in 


1711, but also lent him large sums for carrying on the war of the 
Spanish Succession. In June 1758 tlie English sent a third 
expedition against St Malo under the command of Charles 
Spencer, third duke of Marlborough, and inflicted great loss on the 
royal shipping in the harbour of St SeA'an. But anotlier expedi¬ 
tion undertaken in the following Septembdl received a complete 
check. In 1778 and during the wars of the Empi^ the St Malo 
privateers resumed their activity. In 1789 St Servan was 
separated from St Malo and in 1801 St M^o lost its bishopric. 
During the Reign of Terror the town was the scene of sanguinaiy- 
executions. 

Sec M. J. Poulaiii, Hisimre dr Sainl-Malo . . dapris les doiu 
mftits inM'ti (2nd ed., Lille, 1887). 

SAINT-MARC GIRARDIN (1801-1873), French politician and 
man of letters, whose real name was Marc Gikardin, was born 
in Paris on the 22nd of Fcbruuiy 1801. .\fter a brilliant uni¬ 
versity career in Paris he began in 1828 to contribute to the 
Journal des Dibats, on the staff of which he remained for nearly 
half a century. At the accession of Louis Philippe he was 
appointed professor of history at the Sorbonne and master of 
requests in the Conseil d’fitat. Soon afterwards he exchanged 
his chair of history for one of poetry, continuing to contribute 
political articles to the Dibats, and sitting as deputy in the 
chamber from 1835 to 1848. He was charged in 1833 with a 
mission to study German methods of education, and issued a 
report advocating the necessity of newer methods and of technical 
instruction. In 1844 he was elected a member of the Academy. 
During the revolution of February 1848 Girardin was for a 
moment a minister, but after the establishment of the republic 
he was not re-elcctcd deputy. After the war of 1870-71 he was 
returned to the Bordeaux assembly by his old department the 
Haute Vienne. His Orlcanist tendencies and his objections to 
the republic were strong, and though he at first supported Thiers, 
he afterwards became a leader of the opposition to the president. 
He died, however, on the ist of April 1873 at Morsang-sur-Seine, 
before Thiers was actually driven Irom power. • 

His chief work is his ('ours dc htUraturr tlramaUque (1843 18O3), 
a scries of hsiturcs better rtescrdied by its second title He I'usage ties 
passions dans Ic drame. Tho author oxamines the passions, discussing 
tlie mode in winch tlicy an- tieatiHl in anciont ainl modern drama, 
poetry and romance. The bmik is roally a defence of the ancients 
I against the moderns, and (orardin did not take into account the 
tact that only the lK*st of ancient literature has come down to us 
\gamst the Komanticists he waged untiring war. Among his othui 
works may be noticed lissais de litthature (z vols. 1844), made u]i 
chiefly of contributions to the Dibats, his Notices sur t'AUrniagnr 
(1834), and many volumes of collected Souvenirs, inflexions, Sci.., on 
foreign countries and passing events His latest works of literari 
imimrtance were La Fontaine et les t'ohulistes (18(17) and an Ftudi 
sur J.-J Rousseau (1870) which had apiieared in tlie Jtevue des deux 
mondes. 

See Ch. lailntte, " Saint-Marc Girardin,” in the Revue des deux 
mondes (Feb. 1845); Tamisicr, Saint-Man (Itrardin : itude littirair 
(187(1); Hatzlield and Meunior, /,« (ntiques littiraires du XI.X 
stfcle (1894). 

SAINT-MARTIN, LOUIS CLAUDS DE (1743-1803), French 
philosopher, known a.s “ le philosophc inconnu,” the name under 
which his works were published, wa.s born at AmboLse of u poor 
but noble family, on the i8th of January 1743. By his father’s 
desire he tried first law and then the army as a profession. While 
in garrison at Bordeaux he came under the influence of Martinez 
de Pasquales, usually called a Portuguese Jew (although later 
research has made it probable that he was a Spanish Catholic), 
who taught a species of my.sticlsm drawn from cabbalistic 
sources, and endeavoured to found thereon a secret cult with 
magical or theurgical rites. In 1771 Saint-Martin left the army 
to become a preacher of mysticism. His conversational ixiwers 
made him welcome in Parisian salons, but his zeal led him to 
England, where he made the acquaintance of WilliawLaw (q.v.), 
the English mystic, to Italy and to Switzerland, as well as to the 
chief towns of France. At Strassburg in 1788 he met Charlotte 
de Boecklin, who initiated him into the writings of Jacob Boehmc, 
and iiLspired in his breast a serai-romantic attachment. HLs 
later years were devoted almost entirely to the coiziposition of his 
chief works and to the translation of those of Boehme. Although 
he was not subjected to any persecution in consequence of his 
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opinions, his property was confiscated after the Revolution 
because of his social position. He was brought up a strict 
Catholic, and always remained attached to the church, although 
his first work. Of Errors and Truth, was placed upon the index. 
He <ljed at Aunav, near Rhris, on the 23rd of October 1803. 

His chief works ue^-Lellre A un ami sur la involution Frantatse ; 
Eclair sur Vassociation kumattu ; De !'esprit des choses ; AJinistire 
de I'homme-esPrit Otlicr treatises appeared in his lEuvres posihumes 
(1S07). Saint-Martiii rccanlcd the trench Kevolution as a sermon 
in actfim, if not indeerl a immature of the last ludgment. His ideal 
society was " a natural and spmtual theocracy," in which God would 
raise up men of mark and endowment, who would regard themselves 
strictly as " divine commissioners " to guide tlie |>eople. All ecclesi- 
astii.al organiratioii was to disappear, giving place to a purely 
sjiintiial Christianity, lia-sed on the asserboii of a faculty superior 
to the rea.soii moral sense, from which we derive knowledge of God. 
God exists as an eternal personality, and the creation is an over¬ 
flowing of the divine love, which was iinahle to contain itself. The 
liiiman .soul, the human intellect or spirit, tlie spirit ol the universe, 
am! tlie elements or matter are the lour stages ol this divine emana¬ 
tion, man being the immediate reflection ol God, and nature in turn 
.1 reflection of man, Man, however, has fallen from his high estate, 
and matter is one of the conscijuences of his fall. But divine love, 
united to humamty ui t.hrist, will work the final regeneration. 

See J. B. Gence, Noiue biograpkigue (1H24) ; L. 1 . Moreau, J.e 
Philnsophe inconnu (1K50) ; E. M, Caro, llssai sur la vie el la 
doctrine de Saint-Martin (1852); Sainte-Bcuve, Causeries du lundi, 

\. loo: A. J. Matter, Saini-AIartin, It philosophe inconnu (1802) ; 

A. Franck, La Philosophic mysligue en France d la fin du dix-huiticmr 
stfetr (18(81); A, E Waite, I he Life of Louts Claude de Saint-Martin 
(1901) There are English translations of The Mimstrv of Man the 
Spirit (i8(i.)) and of Seleit Correspondence (1803) by E. B. Penny. 

ST MARTIN, un island in the West Indies, about 5 m. S. ol 
the Ilriti.sh island of Anguilla in 18° N. and 63° W. It is 38 sq. m. 
in area and nearly triangular in form, composed of conical hills, 
culminating in Paradise Peak (1920 ft.). It is the only island in 
the Antilles ownttd by two European powers; 17 sq. m. in the 
belonging to France, form a dependency of Guadeloupe, 
while the rest of the i.sland, belonging to Holland, is a dependency 
of ('urayao. .Sugar, formerly its staple, has licen succeeded by 
salt. 'Phe chi?f town of the French area is Marigot, a free port 
on the W. coast; of the Dutch, Philipsburg, on the S. St Martin 
was first occupied by French freebooters in 1638, but ten years 
later the division lietween France and Holland wtis peaceably 
made. The inhabitants, mostly English-speaking negroes, 
numlier about 3000 in the French part, and in the Dutch the 
population in 1908 was ,3817. 

ST MARY (Santa Maria), an island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
belonging to Portugal and forming part of the Azores {tj.v). 
Pop. (1900), 6383 ; urea, 40 .sq. m. .St Mary is the southernmost 
and easternmost of the Azore.s, lying south of the larger island 
of St Michael’s, through the medium of which its trade is con¬ 
ducted, as it has no good harbours of its own. It produces wheat 
in abundance, of which a considerable quantity is exported. 
Various volcanic rocks are the predominant formations, but beds 
of limestone also occur, gii ing rise to numerous stalactite grottoes 
all over the island. I’he chief town is Villa do Porto (2506). 

8T MARYLEBONE (commonly called Marvlebone),' a north¬ 
western metropolitan borough of I.8>ndon, England, bounded 
N. by Hampstead, E. by St Pancras and Holborn, S. by the City 
of Westminster,and W, by Paddington. Pop. (1901), 133,301. 

It is mainly a rich resMential quarter; the most fashionable part 
is found in the south, in the vicinity of Cavendish and Portman 
Squares, but there are numerous fine houses surrounding Regent's 
Park and in the north-western district of St John’s Wood. 
Oxford Street, with its handsome shops, bounds the borough on 
the south, crossing Regent Street at Oxford Circus; Edgware 
Road on the west; Marylebone Road cro.sses from east to west, 
and from this Upper Baker Street gives access to Park, 
Wellington, and Finchley Roads ; and Baker .Street leads south¬ 
ward. Poor and squalid streets are found, in close proximity 
to the wealthiest localities, between Marylebone Road and 
St John's Wood Road, and about High Street in the south, the 
site of the original village. The formation of the Great Central 
Railway, the tMarylebone terminus of which, in Marylebcine 
Road, was opened in 1899, caused an extensive demolition of 
streets and houses in the west central district. St Marylebone 


I was in the manor of Tyburn, which takes name from the Tyburn, 
I a stream which flowed south to the Thames through the centre 
I of the present borough. The church was called St Mary at the 
1 Bourne. 'The name Tyburn (f.o.) was notorious chiefly as 
I applied to the gallows which stood near the existing junction of 
Edgware Road and Oxford Street (Marble Arch). The manor 
at the Domesday Survey was in the possession of the nunnery 
at Barking, but the borough includes several estates, such as the 
manor of Lyllestone in the west, the name of which is preserved 
in Lisson Grove. From 1738 to 1776 Marylebone Gardens (which 
had existed under other names from the close of the 17th century) 
became one of the most favoured evening re.sorts m London 
'Ihey extended cast of High Street as far as Harley Street, but 
by 177b the ground was being built over. Another historic site 
is Horace Street near Edgware Road, formerly Cato Street, from 
which the conspiracy which bore that name was directed against 
the ministry in 1820. 

The borough includra almost the whole of Regent's Park, with a 
portion ol XTimrose HiU north of it. The.se have altogether an area 
of 472 acres. The park, originally Marylebone Park, was enclosed bv 
James I. and received its modem name from the Prince Reeent 
afterwards George IV. It contains the Zoological Gardens, o^e of 
the most noteworthy institutions of its kind, attracting numerons 
visitors to Its splendid Mllections of living animals. Here are also the 
gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, incortioratcd in sSio Thev 
are enclosed Md beautifully laid out, and contain hot houses and a 
museum. Exhibitions are held each year. The Toxophilite Society 
munded in 1781, has also occupied grounds here since 1883 Tin' 
picturesque kke is supplied by the ancient Tyburn. The Regent's 
CanM i^irts the north side oi the park. Anotlier famous enclosure is 

Thomas 

i^rd (1014), at first established a cncket ground in the present Dorset 
Square, but it was soon moved here Lord's, as it ih called is the 
headqnartos of the M.C.C. (MaryleboneCricket Cluti), the governing 
I i?' ; here are played the home matches of this club and 

of the Middlesex County Cncket Club, the Oxford and Cumbridee 
Eton and Harrow, and other well-known fixtures. The Vi'aUace Art 
Collwtion, Herttord House, Manchester Square, wax fiequeathcd 
!,',Y Kicliard VVallace to the nation on the ileath oi liis wile in 1807 
I lie w;axwork exhibition named alter Madame Tussaud who lounded 
It in Paris in 1780, occupies large huihliiigs in Marylebone Rond 
The Parkes Museum of the Sanitary Institute is in Margaret Street. 
The Ouecn s Hall, Langham Place, is u.scd for concerts, including a 
notahleanniial senes ol orche.xtral promcnadoconcorts. St Marylebone 
conl^ns a great number of hospitals, among which are the Middlesex 
Mortimer Street. Throat Ilosjiital and Dental Hospital and School 
Groat Portland St reel ; Lying-in and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Marvle- 
bolu* Koad ; Samaritan Hospital for women, Seymour Street • Con 
suiiitition Hospital, Margaret Stieet; and tlie Home for inc'uralile 
cliildreu, bt Johns Wood Hoad. There are also several industrial 
homes. Harley Strei-t, between Marylelioiie Road and CavendxsJi 
Square, is noted as the residence of medical practitioners Educa- 
tional institutions include the Tnmty and the Victoria Colleges of 
Music, m Manchester Square and Berners Street respectively • tlie 
Bedford College for women, and the Kogenfs Park Baptist College 
Tlie parliamentary liorough of Marylebone has east and west divisions’ 
each returning one member. The borougli council consists of a 
mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors. Area, i472'8 acres. 

SAIOT MARYS, a city of Auglaize county, Ohio, U.S.A., on 
the .Saint Mary.x river and the Miami & Erie canal, about 85 m. 
W.N.W. of roliimbus. Pop. (1900), 5359. Saint Marvs is served 
by the Lake Eric & Western, the Western Ohio (electric), and the 
Toledo & Ohio Central railways. About 1 m. west is a feeding 
reservoir of the canal covering about 17,600 acres. Saint Marys 
Ls in the Ohio oil region. The city oceupics the site of a former 
Shawnee village, in which a trading post was established in 
1782 by James Girty,' from whom the place was for some years 

' James Girty (i 743 -i 8 * 7 ) was one ol the notorious Girty brotliers 
the sons of Simon Girty (d. i^i), an Irish immigrant The hrotliers 
were taken prisoners by the French and Indian force which in 1756 
wptured Fort Granville, in what is now Mifilin county, Pennsylvania. 
James was adopted by the Shawnees and lived among them for three 
years, after which he acted as aa interpreter and triuler ; he fre 
qucntly accompanied the Indians against llic English boUlcrs, and 
exhibited the greatest ferocity He conducted a profitable trading 
business with the Indians at St Marys in 1783-1794, when he with¬ 
drew to Canada upon the approach of Goneral Wayne, and again 
from *793 until just before the war of i8ia, when he again withdrew 
to Canady when.* he died. His brother Simon (1741-1818), who lived 
with the Senecas for several years after his capture, was even more 
bloodthirsty; he served against the Indians in I^rd DunmoreV 
war, and in 1776, during the War of Independence, entered the 
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called Girty’s Town. Fort St Marys was built in 1784 or 1785 
by a detachment of General Anthony Wayne’s troops, and m 
i8is Ft. Barbee was erected at the instance of General W. H. 
Harrison by Colonel Joshua Barbee. During the war of i8ii 
the place was for some time the headquarters of General 
Harrison’s army. St Marys was laid out as a town in 1823. and 
became a city in 1903 under the general municipal code which 
came into effect in that year. 

ST MARY’S LOCH, a fresh-water lake of Selkirkshire, Scotland. 
It lies in the high land towards the western border, and is visited 
from Selkirk (16 m. E. by N.) or Moffat (15 m. S.W.). It is 
814 ft. above the .sea, Ls from 80 to 90 ft. deep, 3 m. long, about 
I m. wide at its widest, and has a shore-line of m. A narrow 
isthmus divides its head from the small Loch of the Lowes 
(about 1 m. long), which is believed to have been once part of it, 
the difference of level being only 15 in. St Marj-’s is emptied by 
the Yarrow, and its principal feeder is Megget Water, a noted 
angling stream. It takes its name from St Mar)'’5 Kirk, the ruins 
of which lie near the northern .shore. From the 13th centuty’, 
when the church is first mentioned, till its destruction in 1557, 
it was variously known as the Forest Kirk (in which William 
Wallace was elected Warden of Scotland), St Mary’s of Farmaini- 
shope, an old name of the adjoining lands of Kirkstead, St Mars' 
of the Lowes, and the Kirk of Yarrow. It had been partly 
restored, but gradually fell into decay, its place being taken by 
the church of Yarrow farther down the vale. In the graveyard 
was buried John Grieve (1781-1836), the Edinburgh hatter, 
a poet of some capacity, patron of James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. At the head of the lake is the celebrated inn opened 
by Tibbie Shiel (Mrs Richardson, d. 1878), which was visited by 
many distinguished men of letters. 

ST MADR-DES-FOSSES, a south-eastern suburb of I’aris, 
on the right bank of the Marne, 7 m. from the centre of the city. 
Po]i. (1906), 28,016. St Manr and the resiilential district sur¬ 
rounding it co\'cr a peninsula formed by a loop in the Marne, 
the neck of which is crossed by the canal of St Maur. In the 
reign of Llovis 11 . thi' monastery of Les Fosses was founded; 
the amiilification of the name came when the body of St Maurus 
was brought there by the monks of St Maur-sur-Iaiire. About 
the .same time was inaugurated the pilgrimage- of Notre-Dame 
ties Miracles, which still takes place annually. In 1465 a treaty 
of peace, putting an end to the “ War of the Public Weal," 
was concluded between Louis XL and his revolted barons at 
St Maur. 

ST HAUR-SUR-LOIRE, a village of western France in the 
department of Maine-el-Loire on the Loire about 15 ni. below 
Saumur. Here St Maurus towards the middle of the 6th century 
founded the first Benedictine monastery in Gaul. About the 
middle of the 9th century it was reduced to ruins by the Normans ; 
in anticipation of the disaster the relics of the saint were trans¬ 
ferred to the abbey of Fosses (afterwards St Maur-des-Foss^s : 
see aboie). St Maur-.sur-Loire was afterwards restored and 
fortified ; the extant remains consist of a part of the church 
(12th and 17th centuries) and buildings of the i7tli and 18th 
centuries. 

ST MAWES, a small seaport in the St Austell parliamentary 
division of Cornwall, England, beautifully situated on an arm 
of Falmouth Harbour. Pop. (1901), 1178. The inlet admits only 
small vessels to the little harbour, but there is a considerable 
fishing industry. A large circular castle, vis-a-vis with that of 
Pendennis near Falm-uth, and dating from the same period 
(Henry VllL), guards the entrance. Near the shore of the inlet 
opposite St Mawes is the small church of St .Anthony in Roseland, 
an excellent example of Early English work, retaining a good 
Norman doorway. 

Britiih service os an interpreter, and after tlie war instigated Indian 
attacks on tlie Ironticr and fought with the Indians against General 
Arthur St Clair and General Anthony Wayne Another brother, 
George Glrty (1745-c. 1812), lived among the Delawares for several 
years, was also a trader and interpreter, and was likewise a renegade 
Thomas (1739-1820), though he associated much witli tlie Indians, 
did not jrarticipale in their wars. See W. Butterfield’s History 0/ the 
Girtys (Cincinnati, 1890), 
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The history of St Mawes is simple. The saint of that name 
is said to have made the creek of the Fal a halting-place in the 
,^th rantury. The chapel of St Mawes, pulled down in 1812, 
was licensed by the bishop in 1381, and both chapel and village 
were situated within the manor of Hd^llos. which in the„i6th 
century belonged to the family of Wyd&lade. In the°i6th 
centurv’ John Lcland speaks of the castle as latejy begun and 
describes St Mawes as “ a quarter of a mile from the castle, a 
pretty village or fishertown with a jiier called St Mawes anckthere 
is a chapel of the saint and his chair of stone and hard by his 
well.’’ ’The number of houses half a century later did not exceed 
twenty, and John Wydeslade, as lord of the manor of Bogullos, 
owned the village. For the part which he took in the rebellion 
of 1549 Wydeslade was hanged and his lands forfeited, and in 
1562 the manor was granted by Queen Elirabelh to Sir Reginald 
Mohun of Hall. In the same year St Mawes w.is incorporated 
and invested with the right of returning two members to the 
House of Commons, a privilege which it enjoyed until 183a. 
In 1607 the portion of the manor of Bogullos which embraced 
.Sf Mawes was sold by Sir Thomas Arundell, who had niurried 
a daughter of Sir William Mohun, to Thomas Walker, and by 
the latter it was resold to Sir George Parry, who represented 
the borough in parliament from 1640 to 1642. Sir George Parry 
sold St Mawes to John Tredenham, whose sons. Sir William and 
Sir Jo.seph, and Sir Josejih’s son, John Tredenham, liecame 
sueressively its parliamentaiy representatives. On the death of 
the last named St Mawes passed by sale to John Knight, whose 
widow married Robert Nugent, afterwards Karl Nugent, and 
until the Reform Act of 1832 the Nugents controlled the elections 
at St Mawes. The corporation, founded in 15(12, which consisted 
of a mayor, or portreeve, and other oflirers elected by about 
twenty free tenants, was dissolved under the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations .Act in 1835. Its silver mace now belongs to tin- 
corporation of Wolverhampton, to whom it passed after the 
great sale of the effei-ts of the duke of Huckingham at Stowe 
in 1848 the duke having obtained it ns the hen of the Earls 
Nugent. 

ST MICHAEL'S (Sao Mtgttel), the largest island m the 
Portuguese archipelago of the Azores. Pop. (1900), 121,340; 
area, 297 sq. m. The east end of St Michael's rises from a head¬ 
land 1400 ft. high to the inland peak of Vara (3573 ft.), whence 
a central range (2000 to 2500 ft.) nins westward, terminating 
on the .south roast in the Serra da Agoa do Pau, alxiut half¬ 
way across the island. 'ITic range gradually declines in approach¬ 
ing its last point, where it is not more than 100 ft. high. The 
middle part of the island is lower, and more undulating, its 
western extremity Iwing marked by the consiiicuous Serra 
Gorda (1572 ft.); its shores on both sides are low, broken and 
rocky. The aspect of the western portion of the island is that 
of a vast truncated cone, irregularly cut off at an elevation of 
about Koo ft., and falling on the north, south and west sides 
to a peqiendicular coast between 300 and 800 ft. high. In the 
highest parts an undergrowth of shrubs gives the mountains 
a rich and wooded appearance. Like all vulcanic countries, 
the island has an uneven .surface with numerous ravines, and 
streams of semi-vitrified and scoriaceous lava which resist all 
atmospheric influences and repel vegetation. Heavy rains 
falling on the mountains afford a constant supply of water 
to four lakes at the bottom of extinct craters, to a number of 
minor re.servoirs, and through them, to small rapid streams 
on all sides. 

Hot springs abound in many parts, and vapour issues from 
almost every crevice. But the most remarkable phenomena 
are the Caldeiras (“ Cauldrons ’•’), or Olhos (“ Eyes "), ».«. 
boiling fountains, which rise chiefly from a valley called the 
Furnas (“ Furnaces ”), near the western extremity of the island. 
The water rises in columns about 12 ft. high and dissolves in 
vapour. The ground in the vicinity is entirely covered with 
native sulphur, like hoar-frost. At a small distance is the Muddy 
Crater, 45 ft. in diameter, on a level with the plai% Its contents 
are in a state of continual and violent ebullition, accompanied 
with a sound resembling that of a tempestuous ocean. Yet they 
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never rise above its level, unless The Fum^ 

distance a spray of the consistence of melted lead. The Furnas 
abounds also m hot springs, some of them of a very high tempera¬ 
ture. There is almost always, however a coW spring near the 
hot pne. These have loife been visited by sufferers from p^y, 
rheumatism, scrofufa and simikr maladies. Bath-rooms and 

other buildiiurs huve bi‘cn erected. .11 1 

TheSs of St Michae l's are tortile, producing wheat, barley and 
Indiae'i^ vines, oranges and other fruit trees grow luxuriantly 
th! wies 'of the mountains. The i.lants are made to spring even 
mm th. mu-r.stices of the volcanic rocks, which are spoietimes 
Idasted to receive them. Raised in this manner, these fruits are oi 
sutieriur oualitv . hut the expense of such a mode of cultivation 
necessarily restricts it. The western jiart of the island yields hemp. 

The principal town and si-aport is I’onta lielgada with 

1?(,7< inhahitants in ipoo The other chief towns are Amfes 
4), l,agoa (7050), rov.mciio (5«yj). Kibeira (Jrande (Sgph) and 
Villa hViuica do CarniK) (8102). (Sit also Azorks.) 

ST MICHAEL'S MOUNT, a lofly pyramidal isl^d, exhibiting 
a curious combination of slate and granite, rising 400 yds. 
from the shore of Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, England. It is 
united with Marazion by a natural causeway cast up by the sea, 
and passable only at low tide. If its identity with the Mictis 
of Timaeus and the Ictis of Diodorus Siculus be allowed, St 
Michael’s Mount is one of the most historic spots in the west 
of England. It was possibly held by a body of religious in the 
Confessor s time and given by Robert, count of Mortain, to 
Mount St Michael, of which Norman abbey it continued to be a 
priory until the di.s.solution of the alien houses by Henry V., 
when it was given to the abbess and Convent of Syon. It was 
a resort of pilgrims, who.se devotions were encouraged by an in¬ 
dulgence granted liy Hope Gregory in the iith century. The 
Mount was raptured on behalf of Prince John bv- Henry Pomeroy 
in the reign of Richard 1 . John de Vere, carl of Oxford, seized 
It and held it during a siege of twenty-three weeks against 6000 
of the king’s troops in 1473. Perkin VVarbeck occupied the 
Mount in 1407. Humphry Arundell, governor of St Michael’s 
Mount, led tHI retiellion of 1549. During the reign of Queen 
Klizalielh it was given to Robert, earl of Salisbuiy, by who.se 
son it was sold to Sir Francis Basset. Sir Arthur Basset, brother 
of Sir Francis, held the Mount against the parliament until 
July 1046, It was sold in 1659 to Colonel John St Aubyn 
ami is now the property of his descendant Cord Levan. The 
cha()el is extra-diocesan and the castle is the residence of Lord 
St l.evan. 

Many rclias, cluclly armimr and antigiir turniturc, are preserved 
in till-. ca.stle. The chapel of St Micliael, a lieautitul i.stli-cenUiry 
building, has an cmlialtled tower, in one angle of which is a small 
turret, whioli served for the guidance of ships. Chapel rock, on the 
tseacli, marks the site of a slirine dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
where pilgrims paused to worship before asceiuimg the Mount. 
A few liouses are built on tlie hillside facing Marazion, and a 
spring supplies them with water Tlie harbour, widened in 1H23 
to allow vessels of 500 tons to enter, has a pier dating from the 
15th century, and subsequently enlarged and restored. I’op. 
(igoi), III. 

8T MIHIEL, a town of north-eastern France, in the department 
of Meuse, on the right hank of the Meuse and the Canal de I’Esl, 
m. S. by H of Verdun by rail. Pop. {1906) of the town, 
5943 (not including a large garrison), of the commune, 96(11. 
St Mihiel is famous for its Benedictine abbey of St Michael, 
founded in 709, to which it owes its name. The abbey buildings 
(orrupied by the municipal offices) date from the end of the 17th 
century and the beginning of the i8lh century,and the churchfrom 
the 17 th (vntury. The latter contains a wooden carving of the 
Virgin by the stnilptor Ligier Richier, bom at St Mihiel in 1506. 
Other interesting buildings are the church of St fitienne, chiefly 
in the flamboyant Gothic style, which contains a magnificent 
Holy Sepulchre by Ijgier Richier, and several houses dating 
from the 15th, i6th and 17th centuries. On the road to Verdun 
are seven huge rocks, in one of which a sepulchre (i8th century), 
rontaining a life-sized figure of Christ, has been hollowed. St 
Mihiel formerly possessed furtifleations and two castles which 
were destroyed in 1635 by the royal troops in the course iff a 
quarrel between Louis XIII. and Charles IV., duke of I.g>rraine. 
The town is the seat of a court of assizes, and has the tribunal 


of first instance belonging to the arrondissement of Comraercy 
and a communal college. 

ST MORITZ (in Ladin, San Murezzan), the Ioftiest_(6o37 ft.) 
and the most populous village of the Upper Engine in the 
Swiss canton of the Grisons. It is built above the north shore 
of the lake of the same name (formed by the Inn), and is by rail 
56 m. from Coire by the Albula railway, or by road 484 m. from 
Martinsbruck (the ktst village in the Engadine), or by road 30 m., 
over the Maloja Pass, from Chiavenna. In 1900 it had a popula¬ 
tion of 1603, 475 being German-speaking, 433 Ladin-speoking, 
and 504 (railway workmen) Italian-speaking, while 837 were 
Protestants and 743 Catholics. The village Is about i m. north 
of the baths, an electric tramway connecting the two. Both are 
now much frequented by foreign visitors. The baths (chalybeate, 
sparkling with free carbonic acid) were known and much resorted 
to in the i6th century, when they were described by Paracelsus ; 
they were visited in 1779 by Archdeacon W. Coxe. They are 
frequented chiefly by non-English visitors in summer, the 
English season at St Moritz being mainly the winter, for the sake 
of skating and tobogganing. (W. A. B. C.) 

ST NAZAIRE, a town of western Fnuice, capital of an arron¬ 
dissement in the department of laiire-lnferieure, 40 m. W.N.W. 
of Nantes by rail and 29 m. by river. Pop. (1906), 30,345. St 
Nuzuire, situated on the right bank of the Loire at its mouth, 
is a modem town with straight thoroughfares crossing one 
another at right angles. It possesses nothing of antiquarian 
interest except a granite dolmen 10 ft. long and 5 ft. wide resting 
horizontally on two other stones sunk in the soil, above which 
they rise 6^ ft. The only noteworthy building is a modern church 
in the Gothic style of the 14th century. The harbour, which 
constitutes the outport of .Nantes and is accessible to ships 
of the largest size, is separated from the estuaiy by a narrow 
strip of land, and comprises an outer harbour and entrance, 
two floating docks (the old dock and the Penhouet dock), three 
graving docks, and the extensive .shipbuilding yards of the Loire 
Company and of the General Transatlantic Company whose 
.steamers connect St Nazairc with Mexico, the .Grilles and the 
Isthmus of Panama. Ships for the navy and the mercantile 
I murine are built, and there arc important steel-works, blast- 
1 furnaces, forges, and steam saw-mills. The town is the seat of a 
I .suli-prefect, and has a tribunal of first instance, a board of trade- 
arbitration, an exchange, a chamber of commerce, a communal 
college, and schools of navigation and industry. Next to British 
' and French, Spanish, .Norwegian and Swedish vessek most 
frequent the port. In the decade 1898-1907 the value of imports 
greatly fluctuated, being highest in 1898 (^£2,800,000) and lowest 
in 1904 (£1,688,000), the average for each of the ten years being 
I £2,280,000. The value of the exports in the same period varied 
between £3,724,000 in 1899 and £1,396,000 in 1906, the average 
bemg £2,935,200. Imports include coal and patent fuel, iron 
ore and pyrites, timber, rice and hemp; exports include iron 
ore, coal and patent fuel, pit wood, sugar, garments and woven 
goods, preserved fish, and wine and spirits. 

According to remains discovered on excavating the ducks, St 
Nazaire seems to occupy the site of tlic ancient Corbttn, placed by 
Strabo among the more important maritime towns of Gaul. At the 
close of the 4th century the site of Corbilo was occupied by Saxons, 
and, their conversion to Christianity being eftected one or two hun¬ 
dred yours later by St Kehx of Nantes, the place took the name of 
St Nazaire. It was still only a Uttlc " liourg ” of some 3000 in 
habitants when under the second empire it was chosen as the site 
of the now harbour for Nantes, because the ascent of the Loire was 
becoming more and more diflicult. In 1868 the sub-prefecture was 
transferred to St Nazaire from Savenay. 

ST NECTAIRE (corrupted into Scnnectcrrc and Senneterre), 
the name of an estate in Auvergne, France, which gave its name 
to a feudal house holding distinguished rank in the 13th century. 
The eldest branch of this family held the marquisate of Ia 
F erti (?.».), and produced a heroine of the religious wars of the 
16th century, Madeleine dc St Nectaire, who married Guy de St 
Exup^ry, seigneur de Miremont, in 1548, and fought successfully 
at the head oi the Protestants in her territory against the troops 
oi the League. To the same house belonged the branches oi the 
marquises oi ChAteauneuf, the seigneurs of Brinon-sur-Sauldre 
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and St Victour, and the seigneurs of Clavelier and KontcniUes, 
ail of which are now extinct. (M. P.*) 

ST NEOTS (pronounced St Neets), a market town in the 
southern parliamentary division of Huntingdonshire, England, 
on the right (east) bank of the Ouse, 514 m. N. of London by 
the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district (igoi), 
.t88o. A stone bridge crosses the river, built in 1589 from the 
ruins of a former pnoiy. The parish church of St Mary is a 
fine Perpendicular building of the later 15th century. The 
original oak roof is noteworthy. Among other buildings may 
be mentioned the Victoria museum (1887). the library and 
literary institute, and the endowid school (i7<>o). Paper-mills, 
breweries, flour-mills, and engineering works furnish the chief 
industries of the town. 

The name of St Neots is derived from the monastery founded 
in the adjoining parish of Eynesbury in the reign of King Edgar 
(067-975). St Neot, a priest of Glastonbury Abbey in Somerset, 
tiecame a recluse at a place which he named Neotstokc, near 
Uodmin in Cornwall, where he died about the end of the 9th 
century'. His shrine at Eynesbury being threatened by the 
incursion of the Danes early m the nth century, the relics were 
conveyed to Crowland Ahbiy, in I.incolnshire, of which he 
became one of the patron saints. But in ms the monastery 
was retounded from that of Bee in Normandy. An Anglo-Saxon 
enamelled mosaic in the Ashmolean Mu.seum at Oxford is 
supposed to contain a portrait of .St Neot. In 1648 a troop of 
Royalists under the command of Villicrs, duke of Buckingham, 
was routed in St Neots by the Parliamentarians. 

ST NICOLAS, a town of Belgium in the province of East 
Elanders, about 12 m. S.W. of Antwerp. Pop. (1904), 32,767. 
It IS the principal town of Waes, formerly a district of bleak and 
barren downs, but now the most productive part of Belgium. 
St Nicolas is the centre and distributing point of this district, 
being an im|>ortant junction on tlie direct line from Antwerp 
to Ghent; it has also many manulactures of its own. The 
principal church dediisited to St Nicolas was finished in 1696, 
but the other public buildings are onlv of the 19th century. 

ST NICOLAS, or St Nicolas du Port, a town of north-eastern 
Erance, in the department of Mcurthe-et-Mosellc, on the left bank 
of the Meurthe, 8 m. S.li. of Nancy by rail. Pop. (1906), 479<). 
The town has a fine Gothic church dating from the end of the 
iSth and the first half of the 16th century, and poasessing a 
finger-joint of St Nicolas formerly the object of pilgrimages 
which were themselves the origin of well-known fairs. The 
latter became less important after 1635, when the Swedes sacked 
the town. There are important salt-workings in the vicinity ; 
cotton spinning and weaving arc carried on. Its port, shared 
with Varangevillc on the oppasitc side of the river, has an active 
trade. 

ST OMER, a town and fortress of northern E'ranre, capital 
of the department of Pas-de-lAlais, 42 m. W.N.W. of Lille on 
the railway to Calais. Pop. (1906), 17,261. At St Omer begins 
the canalized portion of tiie .\a, whicli reaches the sea at Gravc- 
hnes, and under its walls it connects with the NeuSussc canal, 
which ends at the Lys. The fortifications were demolished 
during the last decade of the igth century and boulevards and 
new thoroughfares made in their place. TKere are two liarbuurs 
outside and one within the city. St Umer has wkle streets and 
spacious squares, but little animation. Tlie old cathedral 
belongs almost entirely to the 13th, t4th and 15th centuries. 
A heavy square tower I nished in 1499 .surmounts tlic west portal, 
llv! church contains interesting paintings, a colossal statue of 
Christ seated between the Virgin and St John (1,3th century, 
originally belonging to the cathedral of Thdrouanne and presented 
by the emperor Charles V.), the cenotaph of St Omer (13th 
century) and numerous ex-votos. The richly decorated cliapel 
in the transept contains a wooden figure of the Virgin (lath 
century), the object of pilgrimages. Of .St Bertin, the church of 
the abbw (built between 1326 and 1520 on the .site of previous 
churches) where Childeric III. retired to end his days, there 
remain some arches and a lofty tower, which serve to adorn a 
public garden. Several other churches or convent chapels are of 
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interest, among them St Sepulchre (14th century), which lias a 
beautiful stone spire and stauied-glass windows. A fine collection 
of records, a picture-gallery, and a theatre ore all accommodated 
in the town hall, built of the materials of tlic abbey of St Bertin. 
There arc several house.s of the ibtH and 17th centuries; ot 
the latter the finest is the Hotel Colbert, oifcc the royal lodging, 
and now occupied by an archaeological museum.^ Among the 
hospitals the military hospital is of note as oceupvang the well- 
known college opened by llie Ivngiish Jesuits in 1592. The old 
episcopal palace adjoining the cnlliedral is used us a court-house. 
The chief statue in the town is that of Jacqueline Rubin (see 
below). St Omer is the seat of a sub-prelect, of a court of assizes, 
of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, of a chamlna- 
of commerce, ami of a board of trade arbitration. Besidt* the 
lycee, there are schools of music and of art. The industrie.s 
include the manufacture of linen goods, sugar, soap, tobacco- 
pipes, and mustard, the distilling of oil and liqueurs, dyeing, 
salt-refining, malting and brewing. The suburb of llaut Pont 
to the north I'f St Omer w inhabited by a special stock, which lias 
remained faithful to the E'leniish tongue, its original costume 
and its peculiar customs, and is distinguished by honesty and 
industry. The ground which these people cultivate bus lieen 
reclaimed from the marsh, and the Icgrrs the si|uare blocks 
of land) communicate with each other only by boats tioated 011 
the ditches and canals that divide them. At the end of the marsh, 
on the borders of the forest of Cluirmurais, are the rums of the 
abbey founded in 1140 by Thierry d'Alsace, to which Thomas 
Becket betook himself in 1165. To the; south of St Omer, on a 
hill commanding the Aa, lies the camp of Helfaut, often adled 
the camp of St Omer. On the Canid dc Neuf-Eosse, near the 
town, is the Ascenseur des E'ontinettes, a hydraulic lift enabling 
canal Iwats to surmount a difference of level of over 40 ft. 

Omer, bishop of Therouanne, in the 7th eentur)' established 
the monastery of St Bertin, horn which that of Notre-Dame 
was an offshoot. Rivalry and dissension, which lusted till 
the Revolution, soon sprang up between the t\^ monasteries, 
becumuig especially virulent when in 1559 St Omer became a 
bishopric and Notro-Dame was raised to the rank of cathedral. 
In the 9th centurv' the village which grew up round the mona¬ 
steries took the name of St Omer. llie Normans laid the place 
waste alxiul 860 and 880, but ten years later found town and 
monastery surrounded by walls and safe from their attack. 
Situated on the borders of territories frequently disputed by 
E'rench, Flemish, Elnglish and Spuniard.s, St Omer long continued 
subject to .siege and militar)' disaster. In 1071 Philip 1 . and 
Count Arnulf 111 . of Flanders were defeated at St Omer by 
Robert the Frisian. In 1127 the town received a communal 
charter from William Clito, count of E'landers. In 1493 it came 
to the Low Countries as part of the Spanish dominion. The 
E'rench made futile attempts against it between 1531 and 1596, 
and again in 1O38 (under Richelieu) and 1647. But in 1677, after 
seventeen days’ siege, Ixiuis X1\L forced tlie town to capitulate : 
and the peace ot Nijmwegen jicrmancntly confirmed the con¬ 
quest. In 1711 St Omer, on the verge of surrendering to Prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, owing to famine, was 
.saved by the daring of Jacqueline Robin, who risked her life in 
bringing provisions into the place. St Omer ceased to be a 
bishopric in 1801. 

See L Deschamps de Pas, Htst. it la viUt it Sainl-Omer (and ed., 
Arras, i»8i). E'or a fuUbiblioRraphy oi other work.sace- 1 ). Cbevaber, 
Hiptrlotre its sowets hisl. U^o^bliogtaphte (Montbehard, 1904), 
u. 2743 seq. 

gAlNTON, PB06PBR PmUPPI CATHERINE (1813-1890), 
French violinist, was the son of a merdiani at Toulouse, where 
he was born on the 5th of June 1813. He entered tlie Paris 
Conservatoire under Habeneck in 1831, .and Inicanie professor 
of the violin in the Conservatoire of Toulouse. In 1844 he made 
his first appearance in England, at a Philliarmonio concert 
directed , hy Mendelssohn. Settling in lAindon, he was in 1845 
appointed professor at the Royal Academy of Jfusic. In the 
early organizations for chamber music which culminated in the 
establishincntul the Popular concerts, Sainton bore an important 
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part: and when the Royal Italian Opera w« started at Covent 
Cwdin, he led the orchestra under Costa, with whom he migrated 
to Her Majesty's Theatre in 1871. From 1848 to 1855 he wm 
leader of the Queen’s Band, and in i86s he conducted the music 
at the opening of the Ihternational Exhibition. I" 1^0, he 
marned the famous’contralto singer, Miss Charlotte Dolby (tee 
tielow). Hc,was leader of the principal provincial festivals tor 
many years, and gave a farewell concert at the ^bert Hall in 
i88t.» He died on the 17th of October 1890. HLs method was 
sound, his style artistic, and his educational work of great value, 
the majority of the most successful orchestral violinists havii^ 

lieen his pupils. ^ l 

8AIIITON-DOLBT, CHARLOTTE HELEN (1821-1885), English 
contralto singer, was born in London on the i7tli of May 1821, 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music from 1832 to 1837, 
Crivelli being her principal singing-master. In 1837 she was 
elected to a king's scholarship, and first appeared at a Phil¬ 
harmonic concert in 1841. In October 1845 she sang at the 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig, through the influence of Mendelssohn, 
\gho had been delighted by her singing in .S'/ Paul. The contralto 
^usic in his Elijah was written for her voice, but she did not 
appear in that work till the performance at Exeter Hall on the 
i6th of April 1847. She married M. Sainton in i860, and in 
1870 she retired from the career of a public singer, but two years 
afterwards started a " vocal academy ” in London. She made 
various successful attempts as a composer, and the cantatas 
“ The Izigend of St Dorothea ” (1876), “ The Story of the Faithful 
Soul” (1879), and “ Florimel ” (1885), enjoyed considerable 
success. Her last public appearance was at her husband's 
farewell concert in June 1883, and she died on the i8th of 
February 1885. A scholarship in her memory was founded at 
the Royal Academy of Music. Her voice was of moderate power 
and of fine quality, but it was her dignified and artistic style that 
gave her the high place she held for so many years both in 
oratorio anil Imllads. 

SAINTONOtf, one of the old provinces of France, of which 
.Suintes (i/.v.) was the capital, was bounded on the N.W. by 
Aunis, on the N.E. by Poitou, on the E. by Angoumois, on the 
S. by Guienne, and on the W. by Guienne and the Atlantic. 
It now forms a small portion of the department of (iharente and 
the greater part of that of Charente Interieure. In the time of 
Caesar, Saintonge was occupied by the Santones, whose capital 
was M^iolanum ; afterwards it was part of Aquitania Secunda. 
The civitas Santonum, which formed the bishopric of Saintes, 
was divided into two pagi ; Santonieus (whence Sanctoma, 


ing N. to the boundary of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 
235,317. In the south it includes a residential district, contain¬ 
ing boarding-houses and private hotels. In the centre are 
Cwden Town and Kentish Town, and in the north, where part 
of Highgate is included, are numerous villas, in the vicinity of 
Parliament Hill, adjoining Hampstead Heath. A thorough¬ 
fare called successively Tottenhm Cnurt Road, .Hampstead 
Road, High Street (ninden Town, Kentish Town Road, and 
Highgate Road, runs from south to north; Euston Road 
crosses it in the south, and Camden Road and Chalk Farm Road 
branch from it at Camden Town. Besides the greater part of 
Parliament Hill (267 acres), purchased for the public use in 
1886, the borough includes a small part of Regent’s Park (mainly 
in the borough of St Marylebone) and Waterlow Park (29 acres) 
on the slope of Highgate Hill. It also contains the termini, 
King’s Cross, St Pancras, and Euston, of the Great Northern, 
Midland,and London and North Western railways,with extensive 
goods depots of these companies. The parish church of St 
Pancras in the Fields, near Pancras Road, has lost its ancient 
character owing to reconstruction, though retaining several 
early monuments. The new church in Euston Road (1822) is 
a remarkable adaptation of classical models. Among institutions, 
University Ciillcge, Gower Street, was founded in 1826, and 
provides education in all branches common to universities 
excepting theology. With the department of medicine is con¬ 
nected the University College Hospital (1833) opposite the 
College. There are several other hospitals ; among them the 
Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn Road), the North-west London 
hospital, Kentish Town, and, in Euston Road, the British 
(Forbes Winslow memorial) hospital for mental disorders, 
British hospital for skin diseases, and New hospital for women, 
administered by female physicians. St Katherine's Hospital, 
a picturesque building overlooking Regent's Park, with a chape! 
containing some relics of antiquity, was settled here (1825) on 
the formation of the St Katherine's Docks near the Tower of 
I.ondon, where it was founded by (^ueen Matilda in 1148. Its 
patronage has always been associated with queens, and here 
was established the Queen Victoria Hume for Nurses of the poor, 
founded out of the women's gift of money to the Queen at her 
jubilee (1887). Other institutions arc the l/indon School of 
Medicine for women, the Royal Veterinary College and the 
Aldenham technical institute. The Passmore Edwards Settle¬ 
ment, taking name from its principal benefactor, was founded 
largely through the instrumentality of Mrs Humphry Ward. 
Near Regent s Park is Cumberland Market. The parliamentary 
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the treaty of 1259, it was wholly ceded to the king of England 
in 1360, but reconquered by Du Guesclin in 1371. Up to 1789 
it was in the same gouvernemmt with Angoumois, but from a 
judiciary point of view Saintonge was under the parlement 
of Bordeaux and .Angoumois under that of Paris. 

See n. Masniou, Histotre politique, etvile et religieuse de la Saintonge 
et dt I'Aunis (6 vols., 1836-1830; 2nd ed,, 1846) ; P. D. Rainguet, 
tiiograpkie saintongsatse (1832). See also the publications of tlie 
SociM dts archives kistoriques de la Saintonge et de I'Aunts (1874 lol.). 

BT OUBN, on industrial town of northern France, in the 
department of Seine, on the right bank of the Seine i m. N. 
of the fortifications of Paris. Pop. (1906) 37,673. A chateau of 
the early 19th century occupies the site of a chateau of the 
17th century bought by Madame de Pompadour in 1745, where 
in 1814 Iziuis XVIII. signed the declaration promising a con¬ 
stitutional charter to France. Previously there existed a chkteau 
built by Charles of Valois in the early years of the 14th century, 
where King John the Good inaugurate the short-lived order of 
the Knights of “ Notre Dame de la noble maison,” called also 
the “ o^re de Titoile.” The industries of St Ouen include 
metal founding, engineering and machine construction and the 
manufacture of government uniforms, pianos, chemical products, 
&c. It has important docks on the Seine and a race-course. 

BT PANCRAS, a northern metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded E. by Islington, S.E. by Finsbury, S. by 
Holborn, and W. by St Marylebone and Hampstead, and extend¬ 


each returning one member. The borough council consists of 
a mayor, 10 aldermen and 60 councillors. Area, 2694-4 acres. 

St Pancras is mentioned in Domesday as belonging to the chapter 
of St Paul's Cathedral, in which body the lordship of the manors of 
Cantelows (Kentish fowm and Totenliall (I'ottenhani Court) wa.s 
also invest^. Camden ‘Town takes name from Biuon Camden 
(d. 1794), lord chancellor under George Ill. King’s Cross was so 
called from a statue of George IV , erected in 1830, greatly ridiculed 
and removed in 184.3, but an earlier name, Battle Bridge, is tradition¬ 
ally derived from the stand of Queen Boadicea against the Komaiis, 
or from one of Alfred's contests with the Danes. Somers Town, 
between King's Cross and Camden Town, was formerly inhabited 
by refugees from the French Revolution, many of whom were buried 
in St Pancras churchyard. In the locality of Somers Town there 
were formerly to be traced earthworks of unknown age, which William 
Stukcley argued had belonged to a Roman camp of Juhus Caesar. 
Attached to the former manor-house of Totenhall was one of the 
famous pleasure resorts of the 17th and t8th centuries, and from 
c. 1760 to the middle of the 19th century the gardens at Bagiiigge 
WeUs (King's Cross Road) were greatly favour^ ; there were here, 
moreover, medicinal springs. 

ST PAUL, a volcanic island in the southern Indian Ocean, 
in 38° 42' 50' S., 77“ 32' 29' E., 60 m. S. of Amsterdam Island, 
belonging to France. The two islands belong to two separate 
eruptive areas characterized by quite different products; and 
the comparative bareness of St Paul contrasts with the dense 
vegetation of Amsterdam. On the north-east of St Paul, which 
has an area of 2} sq. m., is a land-locked bay, representing the 
old crater, with its rim broken down on one side by the sea. 
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The highest ridge of the island is not more than 8so ft. atove 
the sea. On the south-^vcst .side the coasts arc inaccessible. 
According to V 4 kin, the island originally rose above the ocean 
as a mass of rhyolitic trachvte similar to that which still forms 
the Nine Pin rock to the north of the entrance to the crater. 
Next followed a period of activity in which basic rocks were 
produced by submarine eruptions—lavas and scoriae of anorthitic 
character, palagonitic tuffs, and basaltic ashes; and finally 
from the crater, which must have been a va.st lake of fire like 
those in the Sandwich Islands, poured forth quiet streams of 
basalta- lavas which are seen dipping from the centre of the 
island towards the cliffs at angles of 20° to 30°. The only remain¬ 
ing indicjitions of volcanic activity are the warm springs and 
emanations of carbon dioxide. 

Sw C. Vrtain, Passage dt Vfnus sur le soletl (9 dieemisre tSy^) 
ExpidiUon tranfaise aux lies Si Paul el Amsierdam (Paris, 1S77); 
Description giologique de la presqu’Ue d’Aden . . . Reunion ... SI 
Paul el Amsterdam (Paris, 1878); and an article m Annales de 

giograpHtt, 

ST PAUL, the capital of Minnesota, L'.S.A., and the county- 
seat of Ramsey county, situated on the Mississippi river, about 
’150 m. above its mouth, at the practical head of navigation, 
just below the Falls of St Anthony. It is about 360 m. N.W. 
of Chicago, Illinois, and its W. limits directly touch the limits 
of Minneapolis. Pop. (1880) 4 >, 473 ; (>**9°) (1900) 

163,632, of whom 46,819 were foreign-born (12,035 Germans, 
0852 Swedes, 4802 Irish, 3557 English-Canadiaas, 2900 
Norwegians, 2005 English, 1488 Austrians, 1343 Bohemians, 
1206 Danes, and 1015 French Canadians), 100,599 of foreign 
parentage (i.e. both parents foreign-born), and 2263 negroes ; 
(1910 census) 214,744. Land area (1906) 52’28 sq. ni. St 
Paul is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago 
(Ireat Western, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Northern 
Pacific, the Minneapolis, St Paul & Saiilt Stc Marie, the Chicago 
& North-western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the Creat 
Northern, and the Minneajiolis & St laiuis railways. Five 
bridges .span the Mississippi, the largest of which, known as 
High Bridge, is 2770 ft. long find 200 ft. high. F'our intcrurban 
lines connect with Minneapolis. 

St Paul is attractively situated 670-880 ft. above sea-level, 
on a series of lofty limc.stone terraces or bluffs, formerly heavily 
wooded. It lies on both sides of the river, but the principal part is 
on the east bank. In its park system the numerous lakes within 
and near the city have been utilized. Of the parks, Como Park 
(425 acres ; including Lake Como and a fine Japanese girden 
,md a lily pond), and Phalen Park (600 acres, more than 400 of 
which are water area), arc the largest, 'rhere are also 47 .smaller 
.squares and “ neighbourhood parks ” aggregating 560 acres. 
In Indian Park {135 acres), at the crest of the bluffs (Dayton's 
Bluffs), in the east central part of the city, are buiial-mounds 
of the Sioux. Summit Avenue Boulevard, 200 ft. wide and 
extending for 2I m. along the heights, is a fine residential street. 
Boulevards along the bluffs on either side of the river connect 
with the Minneapolis park system. Harriet Island, in the 
Mississippi river opposite the business centre of the city, is 
attractively parked, and on it are public paths. Adjoining the 
city on the south-west, at the junction of the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers, is the Fort Snelling U.S. Government Military 
Reservation, with a round stone fort, built in 1820. The principal 
public building is the .State Capitol, completed in 1905. It was 
designed by C^s 'Gilliert (b. 1859), Is of Minnesota granite and 
white Georgia marble with a massive central white dome, and 
has sculptural decorations by D. C. French and interior decora¬ 
tions by John I.a Karge, E. H. Bla.shfield, Elmer E. Garnsey 
(b. 1862), and Edward Simmons (b. 1852). Other prominent 
buildings are the City Hall and Court House, a Gothic greystone 
structure; the Federal building, of greystone, opposite Rice 
Park; a Young Men’s Christian A.ssociation building; the 
Metropolitan Opera House ; the Auditorium, which was built by 
public subscription; the St Paul armoury (1905), with a drill 
hall; the Ch^ber of Commerce ; the Union railway station. 
Among the principal churches are the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
and the People’s, the Central Presbyterian, the Park Congre¬ 


gational, and the First Baptist churches. The wholesale district 
IS in the lower part of the city near the Union railway station ; 
the retail shops are mostly in an area bounded by Wabasha, 
.Seventh, Fourth and Roberts streets. 

St Paul has an excellent public sch(%l system, which included 
in 1909 three high schools, a teachers’ training school, a manual 
training high school, forty-eight grade schools, aigl a parental 
school. Among other educational institutions are the Freeman 
School; .St Paul Academy ; Barnard School for Boys; St 
Paul College of Law (1900); the College of St Thomas (Roman 
Catholic, 1885); St Paul Seminary (Roman Catholic, 1894), 
founded by James J. Hill as the provincial seminary of the 
ecclesiastical provinre of St Paul with an endowment of $500,000, 
40 acres of land, and a library of 10,000 volumes ; Lutlier 
Theological Seminary (1885); Hamline University (co-educa- 
tional; Methodist Episcopal), chartered in 1854, with a medical 
school in Minneapolis (chartered 1883; part of Hamline since 
1895), and having in the college and preparatory school, in 1908- 
1909, 17 in.structnrs and 384 students; Mocalester College 
(Presbyterian : co-educalional), founded as Baldwin Institute 
in 1853, reorganized and renamed in 1874 in honour of a licne- 
factor, Charles Macalester (1798-1873) of Philadelphia ; and the 
School of Agriculture (1888) and the Agricultursd Experiment 
Station (1887) of the University of Minnesota, in St Anthony 
Park, we.st of Como Park and south of the fair grounds. Among 
the libraries are the City Public Library, the State Law Library 
and the Minne.sota Historical Society Library. The Minnesota 
Historical Society, organized in 1849, has an archacologicul 
collection in the east wing of the Capitol. In the private residence 
of James J. Hill is a notable art gallery, containing one of the 
largest and best collections of the Barbizon School in existence. 
The principal newspapers are the IhspaXck (Independent, 1878) 
and the Pioneer-Press, the latter established by James M. 
C.oixihue (1800-1852) in 1849. Among the hospitals and charit¬ 
able institutions are the City and County, St Joseph’s ii^d 
St Luke's hospitals, all having nurses’ training schook ; the 
Swedish Hospital, the Scandinavian Orphan Asylum, the Home 
for the Friendless, the Magdalen Home and the Women’s 
Christian Home. Within the city limits (east of Indian Mounds 
Park) is the Willowbrook (state) F'ish Hatchety, second to none 
ill the United States in completeness of equipment; and adjoin¬ 
ing the city on the north-west are the extensive grounds (200 
acres) and buildings of the State Agricultural Society, where 
fairs are held annually. 

Although as a manufacturing city St Paul, not posses.sing 
the wonderful water-power of its sister city, does not equal 
Minneapolis, yet as a commercial and wholesale distributing 
centre it is in sonic respects superior, and it Is the principal 
jobbing market of the North-west. Situated at the natural 
head of navigation on the Mississippi, it has several competing 
lines of river steamboats in addition to the shipping facilities 
(irovided by its railways and the lines of the Minnesota Transfer 
Co., a belt line with 62 m. of track encircling St Paul and Minne¬ 
apolis. St Paul is the port of entry for the Minnesota Customs 
District, and imports from Canada and from the Orient via the 
Pacific railways constitute an important factor in its commercial 
life; its imports and exports were valued at $6,154,289 and 
$9,909,940 respectively in 1909. Coal and wood, grain, farm 
produce and dairy products are important exports. St Paul 
IS the principal market in the United .States for the furs of the 
North-west, and there are extensive stock-yards and slaughtering 
and packing houses in the neighbouring city of South St Patil 
(pop. in 1905, 3458). St Paul ranks second to Minneapolis 
among the cities of the state as a manufacturing centre. The 
total value of its factory products in 1905 was $38,318,704, 
an increase of 27-5% since 1900. I’he following were among 
the largest items : fur goods ; printing and publishing—book 
(especially law-book) and job, newspapers and periodicak; 
malt liquors ; steam-railway car building and repairing; boots 
and shoes; foundry and rntwhine-shop products^ lumber and 
planing-mill products; men’s clothing; tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes ; and saddlery and harness. 
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ST PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


1 j of igoo,. which may be I was a magniheent monument of these styles, and ot the early 

St Paul is governeri by a perrat^nl ' Decorat^ Perpendicular additions were not extensive, and the 

lurndwl by poimtor vote on pr< P^ y I remained with UtUe alteration until 1561, when 


water-flupply and edmaition. me l^islutun 
.xHiistmg^- assemWy of nine members elected on «eneml 
, itv ticket and a Ixiard of aldermen chosen one from each of the 
twelve wurtU. flic water-supply is pumped though 275 m. of 
water mams from a firoup of lakes north of the city, and the 

system has a capacity of 40,000,000 gaUons per day. 

^///t/«rv.—The earliest recorded vmit of a Kuropean to the 
•ite of St Paid was that of the Jesuit Ixmis Hennepin in 1680. 
The traders I'lerre Lc Sueur and Nicholas i'errot visited the 
region (icfween lOgo and 1700, and apparently e.steblished a 
teiniMjrary trading post somewhere m the neighbourhood, the 
first mitn of English descent to record his visit was Jonatluin 
(hrver, who, according to his journal, spent some time m the 
vicinity in 1767 1708. In 1805 Lieut. Zebulon M. I’lkc con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Sioux. ITie first steamboat made 
Its way up the river in 1823. The site of St Paul was opened to 
.settlement by the treaty of Prairie du Chicn, negotiated by 


examination of it, and Inigo J ones was entrusted with the work 
of restoration. In accordance with the architectural tendencies 
of his time he added a classical portico to the west front, and 
made similar alterations to the transepts. Again, however, in 
1666 the bud sUte of the fabric necessitated extensive repair, 
and Dr (afterwards Sir) Christopher Wren furnished a scheme 
including a central dome. All his plans were complete in August 
of that year, but in .September the great fire of London almost 
de.stroyed the building, and rendered what was left unsafe and 
beyond restoration. 

I'stmiates ot the dimensions of the old cathedral diPor, Stow 
making the extreme length O90 ft., but moilern investigations give 
390 It. The internal height of tlic choir was loi ft., and that of the 
nave, winch was of twelve bays, 93 ft., and the extreme breadth 
ol the building was 104 tt. The summit of the wondcrlul spire «as 
4S9 ft. above the ground. The jiresent building is wider than the 
okl, and its orientation is more nurtheily, but its northern, eastern 
and southern extremities approximately correspond with those ol 


tfOvemor Henry Hodge of Wisconsin witli the Chippewas m | qjj gj Paul's, the west front of which, however, with its flanking 

iXrv Two vears later (iStq) the first permanent .settlement ■ towers, lay nearly 100 ft. west of Wren's front. It should bo noticed 

1 1 ■ e ,.„ l fttoodbrn vefoirees from I ord .Selkirk's ' that the eastern part of the old cathedral mcorjiorated the original 
was made by Swtss and Canadian refugee.s Iron i-ord 

Red Rjver colony, in 1H41 Father Lucun liaulticr ereiicd u allotted to the i>ansh in return. Moreover, the ancient church 
I14? mission cliafK’i, whidi he named Si Faiil's ; trom this tlie 1 ^y{ Gregory by si Paul actually adjoined the cathedral on iln' 
.settlement was named St Paul's Landing and linally St Paul. . soutii-west In tUo ai ‘ 

( 


I angle west ol the south transept lay a cloisler, 


(In the erection of Minnesota Territory m 1849, St Paul was , m the mulst ol wluch was the octagoiiaUhapto-house, dating from 
wn me creenoii m munt-o I ijt2. To the north-east ol the cathedral stood Paul s f ross, in an 

incorporated as a village and became the Icrrilorial capital. , ^ apace devoted lo public meedings ; it included a pulpit, and 

jiopulation m 1850 wa,s only it 12. It was chartered us a city 


in 1854, and continued as the capital ol the new state after its 
admission (1858). The first railway connerting St I’aul and 
Minneapolis was completed in 18(12, at which time St Jhiul .s 
(Mipiilation exceeded 10,000 and in i86g through railway con¬ 
nexion with (Virago was effected. The city of West St Paul 
was annexed in 1874. I'lie growth ot the city had beijn com¬ 
paratively slow until 1870, in which year the population was 
20.030 ! but the rapid railway construction and the settlement 
and clearing of the Western farm lands increased its commercial 
and industrial importance as it did that of its sister city, Minne¬ 
apolis. In 1884 the city limits were extended to the Minneapolis 
line. 

Sis- I' C. BI1.SS, SI Paul, ih Pail anil Prestnl (Si Paul, t«#«) : 
t'.. C. Andrews, Hislorv of Si Paul, Mianesota (Syracuse, N.'S' , 
1890} ; Warner and Foote, History of flamsev County anti the Ctiy of 
St Paul (Minneapolis, iSHi) ; C. U F.lfelt, “ F.arly Trade and Traders 
in St J^ni,” and A L. I.ariienteur, " Recollections of the City and 
^>pl« of St Paul," both in tho MiniiuHOta Historical Society’s 
Colietions, vol. ix. (1901). 

ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, the cathedral church of the diocese 
of London, England, standing in the heart of the City, at the 
head of Ludgute Hill. (For plan, Ike., see Ahchit*ctvre : 
Rettaissance in Jinglanii.) The name of a bishop (>f London, 
Reatitutui, is recorded in 314, but his individuality and even 
his existence are somewhat doubtful, and nothing is known of 
the existence of a church until Bede's notice that early in the 
7th (xsntury one was built here by iEthelberhl of Kent at the 
instance of the missionary Mellitus, wh(i became bishc^ Tradi¬ 
tion placed upon the site a Roman temple of 1 liana. The clturch 
was dedicated to St Paul, and, after passing through many 
vicissitudes, was removed in 1083, when Bishop Maurice, with 
the countenance of Wilhani the Comiueror, undertook tite 
erection of a new cathedral. The building was not pressed 
forward with vigour, and in 1135 much of it was damaged by 
lire. The tower was completed in 1221 ; an Early English 
ctok-followed shortly after, and was enlarged after 1255 when 
j||M#^'ulk broufdit great energy to bear upon the repair and 
emEtnoa of the building. At the close of the century the 
cattMUrift was regarded as finished; but a new spire was built 
♦Brty.(bi tho 14th century. Much of the Nopnan work, jiartku- 
WiyKh the nave, hod bten left untouched by the F'.arly English 
UuiMkrs (who in other parts mendy encased it), and the cathedral 


open space ilevoteO to public 1 _ . . 

here rohgious dniputatioiis were held and papal bulls promulgated. 
In 1643 it was removed, but a new cross, erected under the will ol 
H C Richards, K.C., M.P., was unveiled m igm. 

The formal provision for the rebuilding of the cathedral was 
I made in 1668, and the foundation stone was laid in 1675. The 
fir.st service was held in it in 1697, and the last stone was set in 
place in j 7 to. The cost is variously estimated, but was probably 
about £850,000, the greater part of which was dclrayed by a 
duty on sea-borne coal. The material is Portland stone. M’ren 
had to face many difi'icultics. He naturally insisted on the style 
of the Renaissance, and his first de.sign was for a building in the 
form of a Greek cross, but tlie general desire was that at least 
the ground-plan of the old Fmglish cathedrals should be followed, 
iuid the form of a Latin cross was forced upon him. He offered 
various further designs, and one was accepted, but Wren set 
the broadest construction upon the permission granted hini to 
alter its ornamental details, and luckily so. The extreme length 
of tlie building is 513 ft., the breadth across the transepts 248 ft., 
of the nave 122 ft., of tite west front 179 ft. The length of the 
nave is 223 ft., and of the choir i68 ft., leaving 122 ft. beneath 
the dome at the creasing. Tlie cross at the top of live lantern 
above the dome is 363 It. above the ground. 

Tho cathedral is apjiroached on the west Irani an open pavement, 
on which stands a statue ot Queen Anne, There istilso an inscription 
marking tho sjxit on which Quoon Victoria returned thanks on the 
occasion ot her Diamond Jubilee (1897). A broad flight of steps 
leads up to the west front, of two orders, flanked by towers. In the 
north tower is a chime of bells ; in the south the clock, with the old 
great bell (I'lb), tolled on the death of certain high personages, 
and the new great beU, placed in i88*, weighing about 17 tons 
The luve ts of iour bays, with aisles, and chapels of one hay width 
immediately east of the western towers. The transepts are of two 
bays, and are entered by north and south jiorches approached by 
circular flights of steps. On the pediment of the south porch is 
sculptured a phoenix with the inscription Resurgam (1 sbali rise 
agaui), in allusion to a famous qiisode. Wren, jJanning his site 
and desiring to mmk m the ground tlie point of the centre of lus 
dome, bade 4 workman bring a piece of stone for the purpose 
He picked up at harard a fragment of an ancient tombstone bearing 
this single word, which Wren adopted as a motto. The choir of four 
t»ys temanates in an apse, but the rich and lofty modem reredos 
stands forward, and the apse is thus divided oft from tho body of 
the church and forms tlie Jesus chapel. The choir stalls are a fine 
example of the work of Grinling Gibbons. The dome is supported 
by the four vast piers in the angles of the cross, within which ore 
small chambers, and by ovgbt inner piers. The spandrels between the 
arches which stand upon these psers are ornamented with mosaics. 
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(rom tiM (ImiKnt of G. F. Watts and others, executed by Saiviati. 
Wren had looked forwanl to a comprehuiuave scheme of decoration 
in inosaiu. The later extension of tins work was entrusted to Sir 
W. B. Richmond. Above the arches is a circular gallery known as 
the Whispering Gallery from the fact that a whisper can be easily 
heard from one side to the other. Above this tliere are pilasters, 
with squaro-headed wmdows, in three out of every four uiturveiiing 
spaa's; and above again, the domed ceding, ornamented in niono- 
chromc by Sir Jainos Thornhill immediately after Its completion ; 
imt the paintings have suffered from the action of the atmosphere 
and are hardly to lie distinguisheil from below. The inner wall of 
the dome begins to slope inward from the level of the Whispering 
Gaileev, but tins is masked outside by a colonnade, e.xtendmg up 
to a point a little above the top of the internal pilasters From 
this point upward the dome is of triple construction, consisting of (r) 
(he inner dome of brick, pierced af the top to render the lantern 
visible from below; (a) a brick cono, the jiriiictpal nioiuber of the 
structure, liearuig the Untem ; (3) tlio dome visible from wdlioiit, 
of lead on a wooden Irame. The' golden gallery at tlie basi' of the 
lantern (top of the outer dome) is alioiit O.s R above the top of thi' 
inner dome. 

The monuments in St Paul’s are numerous, tliougli not to be 
compared with those ill We-stminstor Abbey. The most notable is 
tliat m the nave to the iluke of Wellington (d, rHji) by Alfred 
Stevens. In the crypt, which extends beneath the entire building, 
are many tombs anti memorials- tliat of Nelson m the centre 
beneath tlio dome, those ol many Jainous artists in tlie so-called 
|.ainter's Comer, and in the souUi choir aisle that of Wren himsell, 
whose grave is inarkeil only by a jdiun slab, witli the well-known 
inscription ending Si nutnumrnlim reqmns, nnumsfnce (“ If flion 
scekest a monument, look about thei-"). Above the soiitli-west 
ehajiel in the nave is tin- chapter hbrary, with many interesting 
printocl books, MSS. and drawings relating to the cathedral. For 
St Paul’s School, estabhsheil by John Colef, dean, and formerly 
adj.ii.ent to tlie cathedral, sit the article on Hammeksmith, whither 
It was subseipientlv removed. 

Auihoritieb.— J’urintalia or Memoirs (of Sir Christopher Wren), 
iOmMetetl hv hi\ son C/iristoft/wr, how published bv his (iranUsou, 
slefthcn Wren (Ixnidon, 17.38) ; Sir William TJugdale, Ilistorv 0) St 
Paul's (181K) ; Dean Milman, /Innah 0/ St Paul's (1808) ; William 
Longman, The Three ('atheitrats dedicated to St Paul (1873) , Docu¬ 
ments illustrating the Historv of St Paul's (Camden Society, 1880) . 
Kev. W, Sparmw-Simpson, Chapters in the flistory of Old St Paul's 
(1881) ; Gleanings from Old St Paul's (i88y) ; and St Paul's and Old 
('t/v J.ife (189.1) ; Rev. A. Oimoek, St Pauls (in Bell's '* Cathedral ” 
senes, tool); Rev. Canon Benham, Old St Paul's (1002). In this 
last work and elsewhere are shown the valuable drawings of Wen- 
ceslaus liollar, allowing the old cathedral immediately beture the 
great tire 

ST PAUL’S ROCKS, a number of islets in the .Atlantic., nearly 
1 ’ N. Ilf the equator anrl 540 m. from South .America, in 29” 15' 
\V. The whole .space occupied doe.s not exceed 1400 fl. in length 
liy about half as much in breadth. Besides sea-fowl the only 
land creatures are insects and spiders. Fish are abundant, seven 
species (one, Uulocentrum saiuii pardi, peculiar to the loriility) 
lieing collected by the “ (.'hallenger ” during a brief stay. Dar¬ 
win (On Volcanic Islands) decided that St Baul's Rocks were 
not of volcanic origin ; later investigators maintain that they 
probably are eruptive. 

See Reports ot the i’oyage of fl.M.S. Challenger ; Narrative of the 
C'liinc, vol i 

ST PETER, a city and the county-seat of Nicollet county, 
Minnesota, ll.S.A., on the Minnesota river, about 73 m. S.W. of 
Minneapolis. Pop. (1905, state census) 4514, of whom 875 were, 
foreign-born. It is served by the Oiieago S Norlh-Westem 
railway and by steamboat lines on the Minnesota river, which 
is navigable for light draft .sleamfKiats to this point. The 
neighbouring lakes with their excellent fishing attrort many 
summer vi.sitors. The city has a Carnegie lilwary, and is the seal 
of the Minnesota Hospital for the In.siine (1866), and of Gu6tavu.s 
Adolphus College (S vedish Evangelical Lutheran ; co-cduca- 
tional), which witf founded in 1861 and has a college, an Academy 
and School of Pedagogy, a School of Commerce and a ScIkkiI 
of Music. St Peter is an important market for lumber and grain ; 
it has stone quarries and various manufactures. Settled about 
1852, St Peter was incorporated as a village in 1865, and was 
chartered as a city in rSgi. In 1857 the legislature, a short time 
before its adjournment for the session, pas.sed a bill to remove 
the capital of Minnesota to St Peter, but the bill wa.s not pre¬ 
sented to the governor for his signature within the presenbed 
time, and when the legislature re-convened a similar bill could 
not lie pa.ssed. 
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ST PETER POET, the chief town of Guernsey, one of the 
Channel Islands. Pop, (1901) 18,264. it lies picturesquely on a 
steep slope above its hortxiur on the east coast of the island. 
The harbour is enclosed by breakwaters, the southern of which 
connects with the shore imd cuntinuej beyond e. rocky islet on 
which stands Castle Cornet. Jt dates Irum the 12th century 
and retains portions of tlial period. Alohg Uie sca-front of Uie 
town there extends a broad sea-wal4 which conWnues north¬ 
ward nearly as far as the small port 0/ St Sump.siin's, connected 
with St Peter Port by an electric tramway. To the south ol 
the town Fort George, with its barracks, stands high above the 
sea. On the quay there is a bronze statue of Albert, Prince 
Consort (r8()2), copied Irom that on the south side ol the Allicrt 
Hall, London. St Peter Pori was formerl)- walled, and the sites 
of tlie five gates arc marked by stones. St Peter’s, or the town 
church, standing low by the side of the quay, was eoniBerated 
in 1312, but includes little of the building of that dale. It bus, 
however, fine details of the i4tli and 15th centuries, and is, as a 
whole, the most noteworthy ecde.siastieal building in the islands. 
The other principal buildings arc the court house, u.sed loi tlie 
meetings of the royal court and the stales, tlie Elizabeth Cuiliigc 
for boys, founded by (^een Klizaliclh, but ou-uiiymg a house 
of the year 1825, and the Vietona 'Tower, conimeinuratiiig a 
visit of yueen Victoria in 1846. Haulevillc House, the residence 
of Victor Hugo from 185(1 to 1870, is preserved as he left it, and 
Ls open to the jMiblic. The harbour is lire chief in the island, 
and a large export trade is carried on esiiecially in vegetables, 
fruit and flowers. The construction of the harbour was ordered 
by King Edward 1 . in 1275. 

ST PETERSBURG, a government of norlh-wcslern Riissiu, 
at the head of the Gulf ol P'inland, stretching lor 130 in. along 
its south-east .shore and the southern shore of Lake Ladoga, and 
bordering on Finland, with an area ol 17,221 sq. ni. It is hilly 
on the Finland border, but fiat and marsliy elsewhere, with the 
exception of a small plateau m the soutli (l)uderliof Hills), 300 
to 550 ft. high. It has a damp and cold climq),c, the average 
temperatures lieing: at St Petersburg, for the year 39° IC, for 
January 15", tor July O4'’; yearly ruintall, 18-7 m.; at Ser- 
nutks, at tile mouili of the Svir on the li. side ol Lake latiluga 
(Oo" 28' N.), for the year 37", for January 13“, for July 62“; 
yearly rainfall, 20-8 in. Numerous parallel ridge.s of glacier 
origin intersect the government towards Isike Peipus and nortli 
ol the Neva. Silurian and Devonian rocks appear in the soutli, 
the whole covered by a thick glacial de|X)sit with boulders 
(bottom moraine) and by thick alluvial eleposits in lltc valley 
of the Neva. The bays of Kronstadt, Koporya, Luga and 
Narva afford good anchorage, hut the coast is for the most part 
fringed with reefs and sandlianks. The chief river is the Neva. 
The feeders of Lake ls«loga—the Volkhov, the Syas, and the 
Svir, the last two forming part of the system of canals conncrling 
the Neva with the Volga -are important channels of commerce, 
as also is the Nurova. Marshes and forests cover about 45 % 
of the area (70 “o at the end ot the t8tli century). Tla: popula¬ 
tion, which was (>35,780 in 1882, nuralrercd 873,043 in (897, 
without the capital and its suburbs ; including the latter it was 
2,103,965. Of this latter number 466,750 were women and 
i6o,499lived in towns. The estimated pop. in 1906 was 2,510,100. 
The average density was 121 per sq. m. The population is chiefly 
Russian, with a small admixture of Finns and Germans, and 
ia;cording to religion it is distributed os follows : Greek Orthodox, 
78 Nonconformists, i'6%; Lutherans, 27 ®/o; and 
Roman Catholics, 2-4 %. A rcmarkahle feature is the very slow 
natural increase of the population. During the 25 years 1867 to 
1891 the natural increase was only 867. The government is 
divided into eight districts, the administrative headquarters 
of which, with their populations in 1897, are: St Petersburg 
(g.v.), Gdov (2254 inhabitanLs), l.tiga (5687), Novaya Ladoga 
(4144), Peterhof (11,300), Schlusselburg (5285), Tsftrskoye Selo 
(22,353) and Yamburg (4166). Most of the towns arc summer 
resorts for the population of the capital. Till the latter part 
of the 19th century education stood at a ver^ l(rw level, but 
progress lias since been made, and now three-quarters of all who 
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enter the army from thw government are aWe to read. The 
zemteo (provinciaJ council) has organized village libraries 
lectures on a wide scale. Many improvements have own 
made, especially since 1897, in sanitary organization. Generally 
speaking, agriculture Ls at a low ebb. The principal crops are 
cereals (rye, oats and barley), potatoes and green crops, the 
total area under cultivation being only 13 %• These crops, 
which are often ruined by heavy rains in the late summer, are 
insufficient for the [»p,iilution. Flax is cultivated to some 
extent. Nearly zi % of the area con.sists of meadows and 
pasture. Dairy-fanning is'developing. Timber, shipping, stone- 
quarrying and fi.shing are important industries; the chief 
factories ore cotton, tobacco, machinery, sugar, rubber and 
paper mills, chemical works, distilleries, breweries and printing 
works. 

ST PITEMBURG, the capital of the Russian empire, situated 
at the head of the Gulf of Finland, at the mouth of the Neva, 
in 50° 56' N., and 30“’ 20' E., 400 m. from Moscow, 696 m. from 
Warsaw, 1400 m. from Odessa (via Moscow), and 1390 m. from 
Astrakhan (also via Moscow). The Neva, before entering the 
Gulf of Finland, forms a peninsula, on which the main part of 
St Petersburg stands, and itself subdivides into several branches. 
The islands so formed are only 10 or 11 ft. above the average 
level of the water. Their areas are rapidly increasing, while the 
flunks which continue them seaward are gradually disappearing. 
The mainland is not much higher than the islands. As the river 
level ri.ses several feet during westerly gales, extensive portions 
of the islands and of the mainland are flooded every winter. 
In when the Neva rose 10-7 ft., and in 1824, when it rose 
13-8 ft., nearly the whole of the city was inundated, and the 
lower parts were again under water in 1890, 1897 and 1898, 
when the floods rase 8 ft. A ship canal, completed in 1875-1888 
at a cost of £1,057,000, has made the capital a seaport. Be- 
ginningat Kronstadt,it terminates at Gutuyev Island in a harbour 
capable of accommodating fifty sea-going ships. It is 23 ft. deep 
;uid 17J m. loag. The Neva is crossed by three permanent 
bridges—the Nicholas, the Troitsky or Trinity (1897-1903), and 
the Alexander or Liteinyi; all three fine specimens of archi¬ 
tecture. One other bridge—the Palace—across the Great Neva 
connects the left bank of the mainland with Vasilyevskiy or 
Basil Island ; but, being built on boats, it is removed during the 
autumn and spring. Several wooden or flouting bridges connect 
the islands, while a number of stone bridges- span the smaller 
channels. In winter, when the Neva is covered with ice 2 to 3 ft. 
thick, temporary roadways for carriages and pedestrians are made 
across the ice and artificially lighted. In winter, too, thousands 
of peasants come in from the villages with their small Finnish 
horses and sledges to ply for hire. 

The Neva continues frozen for on average of 147 days in the 
year (zsth November to 21st April). It Is unnavigable, however, 
for .some time longer on account of the ice from Lake Ladoga, 
which is sometimes driven by easterly winds into the river at the 
end of April and beginning of May. The climate of St Petersburg 
is changeable and unhealthy. Frosts are made much more 
trying by the wind which accompanies them ; and westerly 
gales in winter bring oceanic moisture and warmth, and melt thie 
snow before and after hard frosts. The summer is hot, but 
short, lasting barely more than five or six weeks; a hot day, how¬ 
ever, is often followed by cold weather; changes of temperature 
amounting to 35° Fahr. within twenty-four hours are not un¬ 
common. In autumn a chilly dampness lasts for several weeks, 
and in spring cold and wet weather alternates with a few warm 
days. 
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Topagra^.—The greater part of St Petersburg is situated 
on the mainland, on the left bank of the Neva, including the best 
streets, the largest shtqM, the bazaars and markets, the palaces. 


' cathedrals and theatres, os well as all the railway stations, 
except that of the Finland railway. From the Liteinyi bridge 
to that of Nicholas a granite embankment, bordered tty palaces 
and large private houses, lines the left bank of the Neva. About 
midway, behind a range of fine houses, stands the Admiralty, 
the very centre of the capital. Formerly a wharf, on which Peter 
the Great caused his first Baltic ship to be built in 1706, it is 
now the scat of the ministry of the navy and of the hydrographical 
department, the new Admiralty building standing farther down 
the Neva on the same bank. A broad square, partly laid out as 
a garden (Alexander Garden), surrounds the Admiralty on the 
west, south md east. To the west, opposite the senate, stands the 
fine memorial to Peter the Great, erected in 178a, and now 
backed by the cathedral of St Isaac. A bronze statue, a master¬ 
piece by the French sculptor Falconet, represents the founder 
of the city on horseback, at full gallop, ascending a rock and 
pointing to the Neva. South of the Admiralty is the ministry 
of war and to the cast the imperial winter palace, the work of 
Rastrelli (1764), a fine building of mixed style ; but its admirable 
proportions mask its huge dimensions. It communicates by a 
g^ery with the Hermitage Fine Arts Gallery. A broad semi¬ 
circular square, adorned by the Alexander 1 . column (1834), 
separates the palace from the buildings of the general staff and 
the foreign mmistry. The range of palaces and private houses 
facing the embankment above the Admiralty is interrupted 
by the macadamized “ Field of Mars,” formerly a marsh, but 
transformed at incredible expense into a parade-ground, and the 
Lyetniy Sad (summty-garden) of Peter the Great. The Neva 
embankment is continued to a little below the Nicholas bridge 
under the name of “ English embankment,” and farther down 
by the new Admiralty buildings. 

The topography of St Petersburg is very simple. Three long 
streets, the main arteries of the capital, radiate from the Admiralty 
—the Prospekt Nevskiy (Neva Prospect), the Gorokhovaya, and 
the Prospekt 'Voznesenskiy (Ascension Prospect). Three girdles 
of canals, roughly speaking concentric, intersect these three 
streets—the Moika, the Catherine and the Fontanka; to the.se 
a number of streets run parallel. The Prospekt Nevskiy is a 
very broad strwt, running straight east-south-east for 3200 yd.s. 
from the Admiralty to the Moscow railway station, and thence 
1650 yds. farther, bending a little to the south, until it again 
reaches the Neva at Kalashnikov Harbour, near the vast com¬ 
plex of the Alexander Nevski monastery (1713), the seat of the 
metropolitan of St Petersburg. The part of the street first 
mentioned owes its picturesque aspect to its width, its attractive 
shops, and still more its animation. But the buildings whieh 
border it arc architecturally poor. Neither the cathedral of the 
Virgin of Kazan (an ugly imitation on a small scale of St Peter’s 
in Rome), nor the still uglier Gostiniy Dvor (a two-storied 
quadrilateral building divided into second-rate shops), nor the 
Anichkov Palace (which resembles immense barracks), nor even 
the Roman Catholic and Dutch churches do anything to emliellish 
it. About midway between the public library and the Anichkov 
Palace an elegant square hides the old-fashioned Alexandra 
theatre; nor docs a profusely adorned memorial (1873) t" 
l^lherine II. beautify it much. The Gorokhovaya is narrow 
and liadly paved, and is shut in between gloomy houses occupied 
mostly by artizons. The Voznesenskiy Praspekt, on the con- 
traty, though as narrow as the last, h^ better houses. On the 
north, it passes into a series of large squares connected with 
that in which the monument of Peter the Great stands. 
One of them is occupied by the cathedral of St Isaac (of 
Dalmatia), and another by the memorial (1859) to Nicholas I., 
the gorgeousness and bad taste of which contrast strangely 
with the simplicity and significance of that of Peter the 
Great. The general aspect of the cathedral is imposing both 
without and within; but on the whole this architectural 
monument, built between 1819 and 1858 according to a plan 
of Montferrant, under the personal direction of Nicholas L, 
does not correspond either with its costliness (£2,431,300) or 
with the efiorts put forth for its decoration by the best Russian 
artists. 
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The eastern extremity of Vasilyevskiy Island is the centre of 
commercial activity; the stock exchange is situated there as 
well as the quays and storehouses, "nie remainder of the island 
is occupied chiefly by scientific and educational institution^ 
the academy of science, with a small observatory, the university, 
the philological institute, the academy of the first corps of cadets, 
the academy of arts, the marine academy, the mining institute 
and the central physical observatory, all facing the Neva. 
Petersburg Island contains the fortress of St Peter and St Paul 
(1703-1740). opposite the Winter Palace; but the fortress is 
now a state prison. A cathedral which stands within its walls 
is the burial-place of the emperors and the imperial toily. 
The mint and an artillery museum are also situated within the 
fortress. The remainder of the island is meanly built, and is 
the refuge of the poorer officials (chinovniks) and of the intellectual 
proletariat. Its northern part, separated from the main island 
by a narrow channel, bears the name of Apothecaries’ Island, 
and is occupied by a botanical garden of great scientific value 
and several fine private gardens and parks. Krestovskiy, 
Elagin and Kamennyi Island.s, as also the opposite (right) bank 
of the Great Nevka(one of the branches of the Neva) are occupied 
by public gardens, parks and summer residences. The mainland 
on the right bank of the Neva above its delta is known as the 
Viborg Side, and is connected with the main city by the Litcinyi 
bridge, closely adjoining which arc the buildings of the military 
academy of medicine and spacious hospitals. The small streets 
(many of them unpaved), with numerous wooden houses, arc 
inhabited by students and workmen ; farther north are great 
textile and iron factories. Vast orchards and the yards of the 
artillery laboratory stretch north-eastwards, while the railway 
and the high road to Finland, running north, lead to the park 
of the Forestry ln.stitute. The two villages of Okhta, on the 
right bank, are suburbs; higher up, on the left bank, are several 
factories (AJexandrovsk) which formerly belonged to the crown. 
The true boundary of St Petersburg on the south is the Obvodnyi 
Canal, running parallel to the three canals already mentioned 
and forming a sort of base to the Neva peninsula; but numerous 
orchards, cemeteries and factories, and even unoccupied spaces, 
are included within the city boundaries in that direction, though 
they are being rapidly covered with buildings. F.xcept in a few 
principal .streets, which are paved with wood or asphalt, the 
pavement is usually of granite .setts. There arc two government 
dockyards, the most important of which is the new admiralty 
yard in the centre of the city. At this yard there are three 
building slips and a large experimental basin, some 400 ft. in 
length, for trials with models of vessels. The Galemy Island 
yard is a little lower down the river, and is devoted entirely to 
construction. There are two building slips for large vessels, 
besides numerous workshops, storehouses and so forth. The 
Baltic Yard is near the mouth of the Neva, and was taken oyer 
by the ministry of marine in 1894. Since that time the establish¬ 
ment has been enlarged, and a new stone building slip, 5*0 ft. 
in length, completely housed in, has been finished. 

Population .—The population of St Petersburg proper at the 
censuses specified was as follows :— 


j Year. 

Total. 

Mon. 

Women. 

>*roportion of Men 
to every lOo Women. 

1 iKtig 

6f»7,207 

377 ..lfio 

289,827 


11881 

8bi,303 

47 . 1.229 

388,074 

122 

11890 

1 

954 i 400 

. 5 ' 2 , 7 iH 

441,682 

ix() 

1.132,077 

6*0,855 

515,822 

II9 


A further increase was revealed by the municipal census of 1900, 
when the population of the city was 1,248,739, having thus 
increased 30-9% in ten years. In 1903 the total population 
was estimated to number 1,429,000. The population of the 
suburbs was 134,710 in 1897, and 190,635 in 1900. Including 
its suburbs, St Petersburg is the fifth city of Europe in point of 
size, coming after London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. The large 
proportion of men in its population is due to the fact that great 
numbers come from other parts of Russia to work during the 
winter in the textile factories, and during the summer at un- 


bading the boata Russians numbered 828,354 in 1897, or 73-1 % 
of the population; Germans 43,798, or 3-9 %; Poles 22,307, 
or 1-9 %.; Finns, 16,731, or I'S %; and Jews 10,353, or 0-9 %. 
The various religions are represented by 84'9 % Orthodox 
Greeks, 9-9 Protestants and 3-3 Roman Catholick The pro¬ 
portion of illegitimate children is ten times higher than in the 
rest of Russia, namely 250 to 286 per thousand births. It is 
thus nearly the same as in Paris, but lower ihaif in Moscow 
(292 per thousand) wd Vienna (349 per thousand). The mortality 
varies very much in different parts of the ,city—from 12 per 
thousand in the best situated, the admiralty quarter, to 16 in 
other central parts, and 25 and 27 in the outlying quarters. 
The mortality has, however, notably decreased, as it averaged 
36 per thousand in the years 1870 to 1874, and only 27 from 1886 
to 1895, and 24 in 1897. Infectious diseases, i.e. tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, inflammation of the lungs, typhoid, scarlet fever 
and measles, are tlie cause of 37 to 38% of all deaths. The 
high mortality in certain quarters is largely due to overcrowding 
and bad water. 

An interesting feature of the Russian capital is the very high 
proportion of people living on their own earnings or incoioe 
(“ independent ”)ascumpared with those who liveontheearnings 
or income of some one else (“ dependent ”). Only a few industrial 
establishments employ more than twenty workmen, the average 
being less than ten and the figure seldom falling below five. 
The large factories are beyond the limits of St Petersburg. 
Although 36 % of the population above six years old are unable 
to read, the workmen are amongst the most intelligent classes 
in Russia. 

KdwaUon, Science and NotwithstandinR the hardships and 
prosecutions to which it is periodically subjected, the university 
(nearly 4000 students) exercises a pronounced influence on the life of 
St Petersburg. The medical faculty forms a separate academy, 
under military jurisdiction, with about 1500 students. There are. 
moreover, a philological institute, a technological institute, a forestry 
academy, an engineering academy, two theological acoilomics 
(Orthodox Greek and Roman Cathohe), an academy of arts, five 
military academies and a high school of law. Higher instruction for 
women is provided by a medical academy, a free university, four 
other institutions for higher education, and a school of agriculture. 
Tlie scientific institutions include an academy of sciences, opened in 
lyzfi, which has rendered immensi’ service in the exploration of 
Russia. The oft-rcfieated reproach that it keeps its doors shut to 
Russian sonants, while opening them too widely to German ones, is 
not without foundation. Thu I^kovo astronomical observatory, 
the chief physical (meteorological) observatory (with branches 
throughout Russia and Siberia), the astronomic observatory at 
Vilna, the astronomical and magnetical observatory at Peking, and 
the botanical garden, are all attacheil to the academy of sciences. 
The Society of Naturalists and the Physical and Chemical Society 
have issued most valuable publications. The geological committee 
is ably pushing forward the geological survey of the country; the 
Mineraloglcal Society was founded in 1817. The Geographical 
Society, with branch societies for West and East Siberia, Caucasus. 
Orenburg, the north-western and south-western provinces of 
European Russia, is well known for its valuable work, as is also the 
Entomological Society. There are four medical societies, and an 
archaeological society (since 184 b), an historical society, an economical 
society, gardening, forestry, technical and navigation societies. The 
conservatory of music, witti a new butldiM (1891-1890), gives 
sujicrior musical instruction. The Musical Sixaety is worthy of 
notice. Art, on the other hand, has not freed itself from the old 
scholastic methods at the academy. Several independent artistic 
societies seek to remedy this drawback, and arc tlie true cradle of 
the Russian genre painters. 

The imperial public library contains valuable collections of books 
(1,000,000) and MSS. The library of the academy of sciences con¬ 
tains more than joo.ooo volumes, 13,000 MSS., rich collections of 
works on oriental languages, and valuable collections of periodical 
publications from scientific societies throughout the world. The 
museums of the Russian capital occupy a prominent place among 
those of Europe. Tliat of the Academy of Sciences, of the Navy, of 
Industrial Art (1896), of the Mineralogical Society, of the Academy 
of Arts, the Asiatic museum, tlie Suvorov museum (1901), with 
pictures by Vereshchagin, the Zoological museum and several others 
are of great scientific value. The Hermitage Art Gallery contains a 
first-rate coltection of the Flemish school, some pictures of the 
Russian school, good specimens of the Italian, Spanish and old 
French schools, invaluable treasures of Greek and Scythian 
antiquities, and a good collection of 200,000 engravings. Old 
Christian and old Russian arts are well represented In the museums 
of the Academy of Arts. The New Michael Palace was in 1895-1898 
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convertert into a nuneum o{ RuMian art—the Russian museum ; it 
IS one oi the handsomest boildjngs m toe city^ __ 

In toe devclotmient ot toe Russian drama ht Potersl^ has played 
a lar loss imtwrtant (lart than Moscow, and the stime there has nevtu 
reached the same standard of excellence as that of the older capital. 
<>n toe other band, St Petfrshurs is the cradle of Kuaaan opera and 
Russian music. Theit are in too city only four theatres of import¬ 
ance all imperial two lor tlic onera and ladlet, one for the naUve 
drama, and me tor toe Fiench and German draina. 

InJuilrtci and! rode. St I'etersburR is much less of a manufactur- 
lOR city than Moscow or Berlin. The period i8«o to iHgo was very 
cTtticti in the history of the northern capital. With the develop¬ 
ment of tfie railway system the southern and souto-wostorn provinces 
of Russia beifan lo prosper more rapidly than the upper Volija 
provinci s, St f'etersburK began to lose its relative importance in 
favour nl the Baltic ports of Riga and Libau. and its rapid growth 
since tlie f nmean War seamed in danger of bemg arrested. I'lie 
daiigei. howevur, passed away, and in the last decade of the tpth 
centorv the city continued its advance wito renewed vigour. A 
gloat influx of lunctionaries of all sorts, consequent upon the state 
taking into ito hands the administration of the railways, spints, &c., 
resulted in the rapid growth of the population, while the introduction 
ol a cheap railway tarill, and tiie subsidizing and encuuraung in 
otlier wavs ui the great industnes, attracted to St retersburg a 
consideranlc numlu-r of workers, and favoured the growth of its 
larger iinlustrial estalilishnients. St Petersburg is now one of the 
foremost mdustnal provinces in Russia, its yearly returns placing it 
immediately after Moscow and before Piutrkuw, in I’olaiul. Tlie 
duel lactones are culUins and other textiles, metal and machinery 
works, tobacco, pajier, soap and candle factories, breweries, dis- 
fillenes, sugar rehneries, sliip-buihling yards, printing works, 
jiotterim, carnage works, pa-stry and confectionery and chemicals, 
rile export tnide of St Petersburg is chiefly 111 gram (especially rye 
and oats), flour and bran, oil seeds, oil takes, naplillia, eggs, flax and 
timber It shows very great lluctiialions, varying in accordance 
with tlie crops, the range iK'ing from /H.ooo.ooo lo /to,000,000. The 
exports are almost entirely to woaleni liuroixi by sea (irom ^J.floo.ooo 
to /b,.v»,ooo), and to Fmland (£1,500,000 to £3,000,000). Tlie im¬ 
ports consist chiefly of coal, mefals, building materials, herrings, 
cotloe and tea, better-class timber, raw cotton, wood pulp and 
celltiloHe, and manufactured goods, and amount to about ;ifi4,ouo,ooo 
annually. 

Sue railways meet at St Petersburg. Two run westwards along 
IkiUi shores of 4 he Gull of Fmland to Hongdudd and to Port lialtic 
rcsiMcPvely ; two short lints connect Clrameiibaum, opposite 
Kronstadt and i'sarskoyu Selo (with Pavlovsk) with the capital; 
ami tliree great trunk lutes run —south-we.st to Warsaw (with 
brandies to Riga and Smolensk), south-east to Moscow (with 
branches to Novgorod and Rybinsk), and east to Vologda, Vyatka 
and Perm. The Neva is the principal cliannol for the traelo of St 
Petersburg with the rest of Russia, by means of the Volga and its 
tributaries. 

The municipal aftairs of the dty are in the hands 
of a municipality, elected by throe categories oi electors, and is 
practically a department oi toe chief of the police. The city is under 
a separate governor-general, whose authority, like tliat of tlie cliiei 
of police, is unlimited 

Fnvirtm.'v.—St Petersburg is surrounded by several fine residences, 
mostly imperial palaces witii large and beautiful jrarks. Tsarskoye 
Solo, 13 m. to the .south-east, and Peterbol, on tlie Gulf of Finland, 
are summer rvsideiiues of the emperor. Pavlovsk, 17 m. S. ol the 
city, has a line palace and parks, where summer concerts attract 
thousands of people. Tiiore is another imperial palace a1 Gatcliina, 
10 m. S. Oramenbaum, as m. W. on toe south shore ol the Gulf of 
rinland, is a rattier neglected place. Pulkovo, on a hdl 9 m. S. from 
St Petershurg, is well known for its observatory ; wiiile several 
vdlagto north of the capital, such as Pargolovo and Unrino, are 
visitea in summer by the less woolthy inhalntaats. 

Hiitory.— T^ repon between LaJcr Ladoga and the GuU of 
Finland was inhabited in the qth century by Finns and some 
Slavs. Novgorod and Pskov miido efforts to secure and maintain 
dominion over this region, so important for their trade, and in 
the 13th and 14th centuries they built the forts of Koporya 
^ the present district of Peterhof), Yam (now Vamburg), and 
On-eshek (now Schldsselburg) at the point where the Neva 
issues from Lake Ladoga. Tliey found, however, powerful 
opponents in the Swedes, who erected the fort of Landskiona 
at the junction of the Okhta and the Neva, and in the Livonians, 
who had their fortress at Narva. Novgorod and Moscow 
successively were able by continuous fighting to maintain their 
supremacy over the r^ion south of the Neva throughout the 
rfith century ; but earfy in the 17th century Moscow was com¬ 
pelled to cede,it to Sweden, which erected a fortress on the Neva 
at the mouth of the Okhta. In 1700 Peter the Great began his 
wars with Sweden. Oryeshek was taken in 170a, and in the 


following year the Swedish fortress on the Neva. Two months 
later (29th June 1703) Peter laid the foundations of a cathedral 
to St Peter and St Paul, and of a fort which received his own 
name (in its Dutch transcription, “ Piterburgh ”). Next year 
^ the fort of Kronslott was erected on the island of Kotlin, as also 
> the Admiralty on the Neva, opposite the fortress. Hie emperor 
i took most severe and almost barbarous measures for increasing 
his newly founded city, which was built on marshy ground, the 
buildings resting on piles. Thousands of people from all parts 
of Russia were removed thither and ditxi in erecting the fortress 
and building the houses. Under Elizabeth fresh compulsory 
i measures raised the population to 150,1x10, and this figure was 
j nearly doubled during the reign of Catherine II. (1762-1796). 
The chief emliellishmcnts of St PetcnslHirg were effected during 
the reigns of Alexander I. (1801-1825) and Nicholas 1 . (1825- 
>8ss)- From the earliest years of Russian history trade had taken 
this northern direction, Novgorod owed its wealth to this fact; 
and as far back as the 12 th century tlie Russians had their forts 
on Lake Ladoga anci the Neva. In the 14th and i5tli centuries 
they exchanged their wares with the Danzig merchants at Nu 
or Nu—now Vasilyevskiy Island. By founding St Petersburg 
Peter the Great only restored the trade to its old cliamtcls. The 
system of canals for connecting the upper Volga and the Dnieper 
with the great lakes of the north completed the work ; the 
commercial mouth of the Volga was thus transferred lo the 
Gulf of Finland, and St Petersburg became the export harbour 
for more titan half Russia. Foreigners hastened tliither to take 
possession of the growing export trade, and to this the Russian 
capital is indebted for its cosmopolitan character. The develop¬ 
ment of the railway system and the colonization of .southern 
Russia now operate, however, adversely to St Petersburg, 
while the rapid increase of population in the Black Sea region 
is tending to shift the Russian centre of gravity ; new centres 
of commercial, industrial, and inteUcctuul life are being developed 
at Odessa and Rostov. The revival of l.ittle Russia Ls another 
influence operating in the same direction. Since the aholilion 
of serfdom and in consequence of the impulse given to Russian 
thought by this reform, the provinces are coming more and more 
to dispute the right of St Petersburg to guide the political life 
of the country. It has been often said that .St Peteraburg is 
the head of Rus.sia and Moscow its heart. The first part at Ica.si 
of this saying is true. In the development of tliought and in 
natuntlizing in Russia the results of west European culture and 
philosophy St Petersburg has played a proniincnl part. It 
has helped greatly to familiarize Die public with the teachings 
of west European science and thinking, and to give to Russian 
literature its liberality of mind and freedom from the trammels 
of tradition. St i’etersburg has no traditions, no histoiy' beyond 
that of tltc palace conspiracies, and there is nothing in its past 
to attract the writer or the thinker. But, as new centres of 
intellectual life and new currents of thought develop again at 
Moscow and Kiev, or arise anew at Odessa and in the eastern 
jirovinces, these places claim the right to their own share in 
the further development of intellcctud life in Russia. 

(P, A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

SAINT-PIERRE, CHARLES IR^NtE CASTEL, Amf. he 
(1658-1743), French writer, was born at the chateau de Sainl- 
i’ierre-l’ligli.sc near Qicrbourg on the 18th of February 1658. 
His father was baillt of the Cotentin, and Saint-Pierre was 
educated by the Jesuits. In Paris he frequented the salons of 
Madame dc la Fayette and of the marquise de Lambert. He was 
presented to the abbacy of Tiron, and was elected to the 
Academy in 1695, In the same year he gained a footing at court 
as almoner to Madame. But in 1718, in consequence of the 
political offence given by his Discours sur la polysynodie, he was 
expelled from the Academy. He afterwards founded the club 
of the Entre sol, an independent society suppressed in 1731 
He died in Paris on the 29th of April 1743. 

Saint-Pierre’s works are almost entity occupied with an 
acute though generally visionary' aiticism of politics, law and 
social institutions. They had a great influence on Rousseau, 
who left elaborate examinations of some of them, and reproduced 
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not a few of their ideas in his own work. His Projtt dt paix 
perpetuelle, which was destined to exercise considerable influence 
on the development of the various schemes for securing universal 
peace which culminated in the Holy Alliance, was published in 
1713 at Utrecht, where he was acting as secretary to the French 
plenipotentiary, the Abbe de Polignac, and his Polysynodif 
contained severe strictures on the government of Louis XIV., 
with projects for the administration of France by a system of 
councils for each department of government. His works include 
a numt)er of memorials and projects for stopping duelling, 
equalir-ing taxation, treating mendicancy, reforming education 
and spelling, &c. It was not, however, for his suggestions for 
the reform of the constitution that he was disgraced, but because 
in the Pnlysynodie he had refused to l.ouis XIV, the title of Ir 
Grand. Unlike the later reforming abtics of the philosophr 
period, Saint-Pierre was a man of very unworldly character and 
quite destitute of the Frondeur spirit. 

His works were published at .'\nisterdam in 1738—1740 and his 
^nnales politique.': in I.ondon in 1757 A dtscussion of his principles, 
with a view to securing a just estimation ol the high value of his 
political and economic ideas, is given liy S Siegler Pascal in f 11 
Cnntemporain <!t;an< au XVIH" stick. Les Prn,ets de I ahhi de Satul- 
J'lerre, i 6 sS-t 74 S (Pans, 1000). 

SAINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI BERNARDIN DE (1737- 
1814), French man of letters, was horn at Havre on the 19th of 
January 1737. He was educated at Caen and at Rouen, and 
became an engineer. According to his own account he servetl 
in the army, taking part in the Hesse campaign of 1760, hut 
was dismissed for insubordination, and, after quarrelling with 
his family, was in some difficulty. He appears at Malta, St 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Hresden, Berlin, holding brief commissions 
as an engineer and rejoicing in romantic adventures. But he 
came back to Paris in 1765 poorer tlian he set out. He came 
into possession of a small sum at his fatlicr’s death, and in 17bS 
he set out for the Isle of France (Mauritius) with a government 
commission, and remained there three years, returning home 
in 1771. These wanderings supplied Bernardin witli the whole 
of his stock-in-trade, for he never i^ain quitted France. On 
his return from Mauritius he was introduced to D’Alembert 
and his friends, but he took no great pleasure in the company 
of any literary man except J. J. Rousseau, of whom in his last 
years he saw much, and on whom he, formed both his chanu'ter 
and his style. His Voyage d Vth de France (2 vols., 1773) gained 
him a reputation as a champion of innocence and religion, and 
in consequence, through the exertions of the bishop of Aix, 
a pension of 1000 livres a year. It is the soberest and therefore 
the least characteristic of his books. The P^tudes de la nature 
(7 vols., 1784) was an attempt to prove the existence of God from 
the wonders of nature ; he set up a philosophy of sentiment to 
oppose the materialising tendencies of the Encyclopaedists. 
His masterpiece, Paul el Virgimc, appeared in 1789 in a supple¬ 
mentary volume of the, f.iudes, and his second great success, 
much less sentimental and showing not a little humour, the 
Chaumiere iiidienne, not till 1790. In 1792 he married a very 
young girl, Fdlicit 4 Didot, who brought him u considerable 
dowry. For a short time in 1792 he was superintendent 
of the Jardin des Plantes, and on the suppression of the office 
received a pension of 3000 livres. In 1795 he became a member 
of the Inslilutc. After his first wife’s death he married in tSoo, 
when he was sixty-three, another young girl, D6siree Pellcport, 
and is said to have been veiy happy with her. On the 21st of 
January 1814 he diet at his house at Eragny, near Pontoise. 

Paul ct Virginie has been pronounced gaudy in style and unhealthy 
ill tone. Perhaps Bernardin is not fairly to be judged by this famous 
story, in which the exuberant sensibility of the time finds equally 
exuberant expres.sion. His merit Ues in his breaking away from the 
arid vocabulary which more than a century of classical writing had 
brought upon France, in his genuine jireference for the beauties of 
nature, and in his attempt to describe them failhfiilly. After 
Rousseau, and even more than Rousseau, Bernardin was m French 
literature the apostle of tlie return to nature, though both in him and 
hi immediate loUower Chateaubriand there is still much mannerism 
and unreahty. 

Aim 4 Martin, disciple of Bernardin and the second husband of his 
second wife*, publLshed a complete edition of his works in rS volumes 
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(Paris, i8i8-i8ao), afterwards increased by seven volumes ol 
correspoudencu and memoirs (1 S2(>), Paul et k irgmu, the Ckaumiire 
iHiiienHe, &c., have olten been separately reprinted. See also Arvede 
Barin's bernardin dr Saint Pierre (1891). 

ST PIERRE and MIQUELON, two islands to m- off the south 
coa.st of Newfoundland, united area Jbout 91 sq. m. Both arc 
rugged masses of granite, with a few small streams and lakes, a 
thin covering of soil and scanty vegetation. Miquelon, the larger 
of the two, consists of Great Mif|uclon and Little Miquelon, or 
I.angladc ; previous to 1783 these were separated by a navigable 
channel, but they have since ticcomc connected by a dangerous 
mudbank. St Pierre has a sheltered harbour with about 14 ft. of 
water, and a good roadstead for large vessels. Their importance 
is due to their proximity to the great Banks, which makes 
them the centre of the French Atlantic fisheries. These are kept 
up by an elalKirate system of bounties by the French government, 
which considers them of great importance a.s training sailors 
for the naiy. Fishing lasts from May till Ortober. and is carried 
on by nc.arly five hundred vessels, of which about two-thirds 
are fitted oat from St Pierre, the remainder coming from St 
Malo, Cancale and other h'rench coast towns. The resident 
population, which centres in the town ol St Pierre, is about (1500, 
swelled to over 10,000 for a time each year by extra fishing hands 
from France, hut is steadily declining owing to emigration into 
Canada. (Iwing to the low rates of duty. Mist quantities of goods, 
especially French wines and liquors, are imiiortcd, and smuggled 
to Newfoundland, the United States and Canada, though of 
late years this has been checked by a gradual rise in the 
scale of duties, and by the presence since 1904 of a British 
consul. St Pierre is connected with Halifax (N.S.) and St Johns 
(Newfoundland) by a regular packet sendee, and is a station 
of the Anglo American Cable Co. and the Compagnie jranfaise 
des cables lelegraphtques. Excellent facilities for primaiy and 
secondary education arc given, hut the attrimtion of the fisheries 
prevents their being fully used. 

The islands were occupied by the French in 1660, and fortified 
in 1700. In 1702 they were raptured by the iTritish, and held 
till 17(13, I'"'y France as a fishing 

station. They are thus the sole remnant of the French colonies 
in North America. Destroyed by the Enghsh in 1778, restored 
to France in 1783, again captured and depopulated by the English 
in T793, recovered by France in 1802 and lost in 1803, the islands 
have remained in undisputed French possession since 1814 
(Treaty of Paris). 

SwHenrique.Lcj Colonies jrancaise'.. 1 . ii. (Paris, 1889); I.evassmir, 
La France, t. ii. (Pans, 1893) ; I 'Annie cotoniale. yearly siiiw l8<)<i. 
contains .statistics and a conijilcle bibliograjiliy ; P. 1 . McGrath in 
The New Lngland Magastnr (May 1903) describes the daily hfe ol the 
peojilc. (M^' I- 

ST POL, COUNTS OF. The countship of St Pol-sur-Ternoisc in 
France (department of Pas-de-Calais), belonged in the nth 
and 12th centuries I0 a family surnomed Candavine. Elizabeth, 
heiress of this house, carried the rountship to her husband, 
Gaucher de Oiatillon, in 1205. By the marriage of Mahaul de 
Chatillon with Guy VI. of Luxemburg, St Pol passed to the house 
of Luxemburg. It was in possession of Louis of Luxemburg, 
constable of France, who was beheaded in 1475. 'The constable’s 
property was confiscated by Louis XL, but was subsequently 
restored in 1488 to his granddaughters, Marie and Frangoise (if 
Luxemburg. Marie (d. i,S42) was countess of St Pol, and married 
FYan^ois de Bourbon, count of Vendome. Their son, Francois de 
Bourbon,count of St Pol (1491-1545), was one of themost devoted 
and courageous generals of Francis I. Marie, daughter of the 
last-mentioned count, brought the countship of St Pol to the 
house of Orleans-Longuevillc. In 1705 Mane of Orleans .sold it to 
Elizabeth of I-orraine-Lillehonne, widow of Imiis de Melon, 
prince of fepinoy, and their daughter married the prince of 
Kolum-Soubise, who thus became count of St Pol. (M. P •) 

ST POL-DE-L£ON, a town of north-western France, in the 
department of Finustire, about i m. from the shore of the 
English Channel, and i^i m. N. of Morlaix Iw the railway to 
Roscoff. Pop. (1906), town, 3353; commune, 8140. St Pol-d^ 
l,6on Is a quaint town with several old houses. The cathedral is 
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Jur^'ciy in tlie Norman Gothic style of tlie i^tth and early 14th 
renturics. Ihe west front has a projecting portico and two 
towers i8a ft. high with granite spire.s. Within the church there 
arc beautifully carved sulls of the lOth century and other works 
of art. On Hit right of the high altar is a wooden shrine con¬ 
taining the bell of St Ptl de laioig which was said to cure headache 
and (h.suuses of the ear, and at the .side of the main entrance 
!.•. a huge bSptismal font, popularly regarded as the stone 
eolliii of Conan Meriadec. king of the Bretons. Notre Dame de 
Kreizker, dating mainly from the second half of the 14th century, 
has a celeliraled sjnre, 252 ft. high, which crowns the central 
tower. The north porch is a fine specimen of the Hamboyanl 
style. In the ceiiietery, which has a chapel of the 15th century, 
there are o.ssnuries of the year 1500. 

In the otii century a Welsh monk, Paul, became bishop of 
the small town of I,eon, and lord of the domain in its vicinity, 
wliiili passed to liis succcs.sors and was increa.sed by them. 
In 1793 the town was the centre of a .serious but unsuccessful 
rising provoked by the recruiting measures of the Convention. 

SAINT PRIEST, FRANCOIS EMHANUEL GUIGNARD, 

( jiBVALiKR, then Comte iik (1735-1821), French statesman, was 
horn at (irenoble on the 12th of March 1735. lie was admitted 
a knight (chevalier) of the Order ot Malta at five years of age, 
and at fifteen entered tlie army. He left a(Ti\e service in 1703 
with the grade of colonel, and for the next four years represented 
the court of France at Lisbon. lie was sent in 176S to Constanti¬ 
nople, where he remained with one short interval till 1785, 
and married Willii liiiina von Ludoll, daughter of the Neapolitan 
anibiis.sadur. llis Memotres siir I'amhaysadc de France eii 
Turquie et le commerce des Francois dans le Levant, prepared 
during u visit to France, were only published in 1877, wlien they 
were edited by (,'. Schefer. After a lew months spent at the court 
of the Jli^ue, he joined the ministry' of Necker as minister without 
a portfolio, and in Necker's second cabinet in 1789 was secretary 
of tlie royal household and minister of the interior. He became 
a .special oliject^f the popular hatred because he was alleged to 
have replied to women begging for bread, “ You had enough 
while you had only one king; demand bread of your twelve 
hundred sovereigns.” Nevertheless he held office until iJeccmbcr 
1790. Shortly after his resignation he went to Stockholm, where 
Ids brother-in-law was .Austrian ambassador. In 1795 joined 
the Comte de Provence at Verona as minister of the household. 
He accompanied tlie exiled court to Blankenburg and Mittau, 
retiring in 1808 to Switzerland. After vainly .seeking permission 
to return to Franc? he was expelled from Switzerland, and 
wandered about Europe until the Re.storation. Besides the 
memoins already mentioned he wrote an Examen des assemblies 
prminciales (1787). 

His eldest son, Guillaume Emmanuel (1776-1814), became major- 
general In the Russian service, and served in the campaigns of 
Alexander 1 . against Najioleon. He died at l4«m in 1814. The 
second, Armand Emmanuel Charles (1782-180,1), became civil 
goyoriior of Odeasa, and mamed ITincess Sophie Galitxin. The 
tliird, Emmanuel Loins Marik GuicNARn, vicomte de Saint Priest 
{1789-1881), was a godson of Mario Antoinette, Like his elder 
brother ho took part in the invasion of France in 1814. At tbo 
Restorapon he was attached to tlie service of tlie duke of Angoulfime, 
and during the Hundred Days tried to raise Dauphine in the royal 
cause. Ho served with distinction in Spain in 1823, when he was 
iromoted lieutenant-gonerai. After two years at Herlin he became 
*'ronch ambassador a 1 Madrid, where he negotiated in 1828 the settle¬ 
ment of the Spanish debt. When the revolution of July compelled 
Ins retirement, Freiierick VII. made him a grandee of Spain, with 
the title of duke of Almazan, in recognition of his services. He then 
Joined the circle of the duchess of Berry at Naplra, and arranged 
her escapade in Provence in 1832. Saint ITiest was arrested, and 
was only released after ten months' imprisonment. Having arranged 
for an asylum in Austria for the duchess, he returned to Pans, whore 
ho was one of the leaders of legitimist society nnlil lus deatli, which 
occurred at Saint Priest, near Lyons, on the 2i>tl) of February 1881. 

Alexis Giiionaro, comte de Saint Priest (1805-18,31). was the 
son of Armand de Saint ITiest and Princess Giditzin. Educated in 
Rus.sia, he returned to France with his father in 1822, and soon made 
his mark in literary circles. His most important works wore Uistoire 
de ta royauU cousidirie dans sts origines jusqu'A la formation des 
pnnapaUs monarchies de VEurope (2 vols., 1842); Histoire de la 
chute des Jisuites (1S44); Hisinre de la conqutU de Naples (4 vois., 


1847-1848). He was elected to the Academy in January 1849. 
Mcanwliile he had departed from the legitimist tradition of his 
family to become a warm friend to tlie Orleans monarchy, which 
he served between 1833 and 1838 as ambassador in Brazil, at Lisbon 
and at Copenhagen. He died, while on a visit to Moscow, on the 29th 
of September 1851. 

SAINT PRIVAT, a village of Lorraine, 7 m. N.W. of Metz. 
The village and the slopes to the west played a great part in 
the battle of Gravelotte (August 18, 1870). (See Metz and 
Franco-German War.) At St Privat occurred the famous 
repulse of the Prussian Guard by Marshal Canrobert's corps. 

ST QUENTIN, a manufacturing town of northern France, 
capital of an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, 32 m. 
N.N.W. of Laon by rail. Pop. (1906) 49,305. The town stands 
on the right bank of the Somme, at its junction with the St 
Quentin Canal (which unites the Somme with the Scheldt) 
and the Crozat Canal (which unites it with the Oise). The port 
prries on an active traffic in building materials, coal, timber, 
iron, sugar and agricultural produce. Built on a slope, with a 
souliiern exposure, the town is dominated by the collegiate 
church of St Quentin, one of the finest Gothir buildings in the 
north of France, erected during the 12th, i3lh, 14th and 15th 
centuries. The church, whicli has no west fa9adc, terminates 
at that end in a tower and portal of Romanesque architecture ; 
it has double transepts. Its length is 436 ft. and the height 
of the nave 124 ft. Tlie choir (13th century) has a great re¬ 
semblance to that of Reims; like the chapels of the apse it is 
decorated with pulychromic painting.s. There are remains of a 
choir-screen of the 14th century. Under the choir is a crypt of 
the I ilh century, rebuilt in the 13th century, and containing the 
tombs of St Quentin (Qiiintin) and hLs fellow-martyrs Victorious 
and Gentianus. The Champs £lys6cs, an extemsive promenade, 
lies east ot the eathedral. The hotcl-de-ville of St Quentin is a 
splendid building of the X4th, J5th and 16th centuries, with a 
flamboyant fajade, adorned with curious sculptures. Tlie 
council-room is a fine hall with a double wooden ceiling and 
a huge chimneypicce, partly Gothic partly Renaissance. A 
monument commemorates the .siege of 1557 (see below), and 
another close to the river the part played by the town in 1870 
and 1871. A building of the 20LI1 century is appropriated to the 
law court, the learned societie.s, the museum and the library. 
St Quentin is the scat of a sub-prcfect, of tribunals of first inslaiu e 
and of commerce, and of a board of trade-arbitration, and has 
an exchange, a chamber of commerce and lycees for both sexes. 
Tlie town is the centre of an industrial district which manufactures 
cotton and woollen fabrics. St Quentin produces chiefly piqui'- 
and window-curtain.s, and carries on the spinning and jireliminaiy 
processes and the bleaching and finishing. Other industries are 
the making of embroideries by machinery and by hand, and 
the manufacture of iron goods and macliinery. Trade i.s in 
grain, flax, cotton and wool. 

St Quentin (aric. Augusta Veromanduorum) stood at the 
meeting-place of live inilitar)' roads. In the 3rd century it was 
the scene of the martyrdom of Gaius Quintinus, who had come 
thither from Italy as a preacher of Cfiristianity. The date of 
the foundation of the bishopric is uncertain, but about 532 
it was transferred to Noyon. Towards the middle of the 7 th 
century St Eloi (Eligius), bishop of Noyon, established a collegiate 
chapter at St Quentin’s tomb, which liccame a famous place of 
pil^image. The town thus gained an importance which was 
increased during the middle ages by the rise of its cloth manu¬ 
facture. After it had been thrice ravaged by the Normans, the 
town was surrounded by walls in 883. ft became under Pippin, 
grandson of Charlemagne, one of the principal domains of tlie 
counts of Vermandois, and in 1080 received from Count Herbert 
IV. a charter which was extended in 1103 and is the earliest ol 
those freely granted to the towns of northern France. F'rom 
1420 to 1471 St Quentin was occupied by the Burgundians. 
In 1557 it was taken by the Spaniards (see below). Philip 
commemorated the victory over the relieving force under the 
Constable Montmorency by the foundation of the Escurial. 
Two years later the town was restored to the French, and 
in 1560 it was assigned os the dowry of Mary Stuart. The 
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furufications erected under Luuis XIV. were demolibhed 
between i8io and 1820. During the Franco-Prussian War 
St Quentin repulsed the German attacks oi the 8th of Octo)«;r 
1870; and in January 1871 it was tlie centre of the great 
battle fought by General Faidherbe (below). 

1. HaitU of /5;f7. — An army of S]>aniards under Emmanuel 
Pliililxjrt ol Savoy, invading France from tht* House, joined an alheil 
contingent of I^ngiibli troops under the walls ol St Quentin, which was 
Then closely bcMcged. AdmiriU Coligiiy threw hiinsell on to llie 
i iVN'o, and the old Constable Montmorency prepared to relieve it 
On St La\vn*nco's Day, loth August, tlie relieving column reached 
iJie town witlioiit difliculty, but time was wasted in drawing off the 
garrison, for the jiontoons inteiulud U> bridge the c.anal had inarclied 
.It the tail ol th«* column, and wlien brought up were mismanaged. 
rii<’ iK'sioRers, recovering from their'surprise, formed the plan of 
cutting ott the retreat of the relieving army Montmorency had 
thrown out the necessary protective posts, but at the |x>int which 
the besiegers chose for tlieir passage the post was composeil of poor 
troops, who fled at the first shot, fliu-s, while tin* constable was 
busy with his boats, the Sji.'inish army lilei! across Die Dritlge of 
Rouvroy, some distance alxive the town, with impunity, and Mont- I 
morency, in the Jiope of executing his mi.ssion without fighting, 
refused to allow the tavalry undiT the due tie Nevers to charge liiem, 
and mrscaloulated his time of Ircedom. The >paniards, enormously 
superior in ft>ri,e, out tifl and destroyed llu- Frencli gfudannerie 
who formed the vanguanl of the column, and then headed off the 
slow-moving infantry south ol K.ssigny-lc-Grand. Around the 
10,000 French gathered some 40,000 assailants with forty-two guns. 
Tlu! cannon tlnnned llieir ranks, and at last tho cavalry bH)Ke in anti 
slaugliLered tliem. Vet Coligiiy, galUiUly held SI ^uoutin for 
seventeen tlays longer, Nevors rallied tlic remnant ol Ihc army 
and. garri.stining Peronne, Ham and tdhor strong places, entrenched 
[imisei] in liont ol Compiegnv, and llie alhes, tlisheartened by a war 
of siegt‘s and .skirmishes, came to a standstill. Soon aftcrwartls 
Philip, jealous of tho renowm ol his generals and unwilling to waste 
lus highly trained soldados in inellective fighting, ordered the amn¬ 
io retreat (17th October). disl>andcd the toinjiora.ry regiments and 
dispeiscd the permanent corp.s in winter tjuarters. 

2. The Itaitle of jsS'^r was louglit between tlie (iorman I. army 
under (leneral von Goebcii and llie French conimandetl by General 
Faidherbe. The latter conceiiliatetl about St ^iuentin on the i8th 
of Janiiarv, and took up a dciensive position on Ixith sides of the 
Somme C^nal. I'lie Germans, though inlerior in numbers, were 
greatly supiuior m disciphne and training, and General von Goobeii 
boMly (lfOidc<l ti> attack both wings of the French together on the 
iOth. The attack took the customary etivelojung form. Aftci 
several hours' fighting it was brought to a sfiinflstill, but GtHilien, 
using his ruservos in masterly lasliion, drove a wedge into the centre 
«if the French line between the lanal and the railway, and followed 
tliis up with another blow on the other bank ol the canal, ahuig the 
Ham road. 'I'liis was tlie signal for a decisixo attack by the whole 
ol the Jell wmg ol tJie (iennans, but the French olfererl .slrfjnuous 
resistance, and it was not until four o'clock that (ieiioral Faidherbe 
made up his mind to retreat. Hy skilful disjiositions and orderly 
movement most of his infantry an<l all but six of his guns were 
brnuglit oil .safely, luit a portion of tho army was cul oil by tlie 
victorious left wing ol the (iermans, and llio defeat, the last act in a 
long-<!rawn-out struggle, was sullinenlly decisive to deny to the 
dolemlers any ho]»e of taking tlie tielil again witliout an interval of 
rest and reorgani/.ation. Ten days later the general armistice was 
signed. 

SAINT-RfiAL, CiSAR VICHARO DE (i6.^9-i6()2), French 
historian, was born in Savoy, but educated in Paris by the 
Jesuits. Varillivs gave him his Uiste for history and served as 
lus model; he wrote hardly anytliing but historical novels. 
Tlie only merit of his Doit Carlns (1673) is thiit of having furnished 
:x-hiller with several of the speeches in his drama. In the 
following year he produced the CoiijuralioH des Espagnols contre 
la Ripublitjue de Venise en /o/i', which liad a phenomenal 
success, but is all the same merely a literary pastiche in the 
style of Sallust. This work and his reputation as a free-thinker 
Ijrought him to the notice of Hortensc Mancini, duchesse de 
Mazarin, whose reader and friend he became, and who took 
him with her to Kngland (1675). Tht authorship of the duchess's 
Memoires has been ascribed to him, but without reicson. Among 
his authentic works is included a short treatise IJe la critique 
(i6gi), directed agwnst Andry de Boisregard’s Reflexions sur 
la langue jrartfotse. His CEuvres completes were published 
in 3 volumes (1745); a second edition (1757) reached 8 volumes, 
but this is due to the inclusion of some works falsely attributed 
to him. Saint-R<ial was, in fact, a fashionable writer of his 
period ; the demand for him in the book-market was similar 


to that for Saint-£vremond, to whom he was inferior. He 
wrote in an easy and pleasant, but mediocre style. 

See Pero l.«lunK, UMtolkCaue htstoriqm de la Franee, No. .j8 ,1 ie : 
Itorulu, Memone speltanit alia vita di Saint-Rial (17S0; Saint-KCal 
was an associate ol tliu .tcadeiny of Tuaui); Sayous, Histoire «'< Ic 
littirature jraniam ,1 1 'itraiuvr. , 

ST R£HY. a town of souih-castcrn France in the department 
of Bouches-du-Rhone, 15 m. N.E. of .'Vries hy road.* Pop. (i90(>), 
town, 3668; commune, O148. It is prettily situated to the 
north of the range of hills named the Alpines or Alpillcs in a 
valley of olive trees. The town lais a modern church with a 
lofty l4Ui-ccntur\ spire. About a mile to the south are (Jallo- 
Roman relics of the ancient tlhuium, destroyed aUmt 480. 
Tlicy comprise a friumplcd arch and a line thrce-storic(i 
mausoleum of uncerlniii date. Near by is the old priory of St 
Paul-de-Mausole with an interesting church and cloister of 
Romancsi|uc architecture. In the \'icimt> of St R^my there 
are quarries of building stone, and seed - cultivation is an 
important industty. 

ST RIQUIER, a town of northern I'rancc, in the department 
of Somim, 8 m. N.K. of Ahl)e\ille hy rail. Pop. (1900) 1138. 
St Riquicr (oiiginalh' Centula) was famous for its abbey, founded 
alH)Ut 625 by R)<|uier(/v'(( 7 inf«i.s),son of the governor of the town. 
It was enriched b}' King Dagobert and prospered under the 
abbacy of .Vngilberl, son-in-law ol Charlemagne. The buildings 
(iSth century) are occupied by an ecclesiastical seminary. The 
church, a magnificent example of flamboyant (lothic architeeture 
of the I5lh and rblh eenluries, has a richly sculptured west 
front surmounted Iw a square tower. In the. interior the fine 
\ aulting, the Rcnai.ssancc iont and carved stalls, and the frescoes 
in the treasury are e.sprcially noteworthy. The treasury, 
among other ^'aluablc relics, po.sscsscs a co])pcr cross Siiid to l)c 
the work of St Eloi (Isligius). 'Phe town has a municipal belfry 
of the i.tth or 14th centuries. In 1536 St Riquicr repulsed an 
attack by the Germans, the women especially distinguishing 
themselves. In 1544 it was burnt by the F.nglish, an event 
which markeS the beginning of its decline. 

See Hcnoccpie, " Hist ile I'aliliaye et de la villo ile St Kiquicr," in 
Mim. soc. antiq. Picardte. Documents tnalils, ix.-xi. (Pans, i8ho 
1S88). 

SAINTS, BATTLE OF THE. This battle is frequently culled 
by the date on which it took place—the 12th of April 1782. 
The French know it ns the battle of Dominica, near the coast 
of which it was fought. The Saints are small rocky Islets in 
the channel between the Islands of Dominica and Guadaloupc 
in the West Indies. The battle is of exceptional importance in 
mival history ; it was liy far the most considerable fought 
at sea in the American War of Jndcptndenrc, and was to Great 
Britain of the nature nf a deliverance, since it not nnly^suved 
Jamaica from a formidable attack, but after the disasters in 
North America went far to restore British prestige. Hie comic 
dcGrassc, with 33 sail of the line, was at Fort Royal in Martinique. 
His aim was to effect a combination with a Spanish force from 
Cuba, and invade Jamaica. A British fleet (36 sail of the line), 
commanded In' Sir George, afterwards Lord Rodney (q.v.), was 
anchored in Gros Islet Bay, Santa l.iicia. On the 8th of .April 
the British liKikout frigates reported that the French were 
at sea, and Rodney immediately sailed in pursuit. I.lglit and 
variable sea or land breezes made the movements of Ixtth fleets 
uncertain. Some of the ships of each might have a wind, while 
others were becalmed. On the 9th of April eight .ships of the 
British van, at some distance from the bulk of their fleet, and 
nearly opposite the mountain called the Momc au Diable in 
Dominica, were attacked by fifteen of the French. Ihe comte 
de Grasse, whose own ships were much scattered and partly 
liecalmed, and who moreover was hampered by the transports 
carrying soldiers and stores, did not prc.ss the attack home. 
His chief wish was to cany' his fleet through the channel between 
Dominica and Guadaloupc, while Rodney was anxious to force a 
battle. During the night of the iith-i2th the greater part 
of tlie French had cleared the channel, but a collision took place 
Ijetween two of their ships by which one was severely damaged. 
The crippled vessel was seen and pursued by four ships of the 
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british van. The eomte de Gra.s.sc recalled all his vessels, 
tM)rc down towards the British. Kodney ordered the lust of hjs 
ships U) lead into action, the others lollowing her in succession, 
and the detached ships falling in liehind as they returned from 
the pursuit. The two fleets in line of battle passed one another, 
the I'rench steering tn a .soutlnrly, the British in a northerlv 
dirn^tion. Both were going very slowly. Fire wa.s opened 
ulamt 8 o’clotk, and In- lo o’clock the leading British .ship had 
passed the last of the French. While the action was m progress, 
one of the variable winds of the coa.st began to blow from the 
south, while the northern extremities ol the fleets were in an 
easterly breere. Confusion was produced in both forces, and 
a gri iit g.ip was created in the French line ju.st ahead of the 
“• Formidable "(loo), Rodney’s flagshij). The captain of the fleet, 
.Sir Cliarles Douglas, called his attention to the opening, and 
urgi-d him to steer through it. The fighting instnictions then 
in loree made it ineumbeni mi an adminal tn preserve the order 
in whieh he began the notion unchanged. Rodney hesitated to 
depart from the traditional order, but after a few moments 
ol doubt accepted the .suggestion. The “ Formidable ” was 
steered through the opening, followed by six of those immediately 
liehind her. The .ships towards the rear passed through the 
disordered French in the smoke, whieh was vciy thick, without 
knowing what they h.id done till they were beyond the enemy. 
About I o'clock the British had all either gone beyond the French 
or were to the east of them. The French were broken into 
three Ixidies, and were rmnpletely disordered. The eomte de 
(irasse, in his flagship the “ Ville de Paris," with five other 
vessels, was isolated from his van and rear. Rodney directed his 
attack on these six veasels, which were taken after a very gallant 
resistance. It was the general belief of the fleet that many more 
would have heen captured if Rodney had pursued more vigorously, 
but he was content with the prizes he had taken. Two more 
of thi' French were captured by Sir .Samuel Hood, afterwards 
Lord Hood, in the Mona Passage on the 19th of April. 

See Itoatsoii, anti MiUtarv Memoirs (T,ondon, iSo.j), vol. 5 ; 

and .1 taii'lul analysis from the Krinich side by Chevalier, Hislotir 
lie la marine /ranfaise pendant la guerre de Vtndcpendance am/rieainc 
(Paris, j»77). ( 1 >. H.) 

SAINT-SAfiNS, CHARLES CAMILLE (1835- ), Fremh 

romposer, was born in Paris on the 3rd of (ktober 1835. Alter 
having us a child taken leasims in the piano, and learned the 
elements of composition, lie entered tlie Paris Conservatoire in 
llie organ class, Uien pre,sided over by Kug6ne Ikmoist, obtaining 
the second prize in 1849, and the lirsl two years hiter. For a 
•short time he studied coni|xisitiun under Halcvy, and in 1852, 
and again In 18(14, competed witliuul success fur the Grand Prix 
de Rulfee. Notwillislunding these unaccountable failures, Saint- 
Saiuis worked indefatigably. In 1853, when only eighteen, he 
was appointed organist at the Church of St Merry, and from 
18(11 to 187; was organist at the Madeleine, in succession to 
J.ef 6 hiire-W 61 y. An overture entitled “ Spartacus," which has 
remained unpublisluxl, was crowned at a com])etition instituted 
in 1863 by the Societe Sainte Cecile of Bordeaux. The greatest 
triumph of his early career was, however, attained in 18(17, when 
the prize was unanimously awarded to him for his cantata “ Les 
Noces de Prom^lhiic " in the competition organized during the 
International Exhibition of that year—a prize competed for by 
over two hundred musicians. 

Ihongh he had acquired a great name as a pianist, and had 
made successful concert tours through Europe, he had not 
succeeded iu reaching the ears of the larger public by Uie produc¬ 
tion of an opera, which in France counts for more than anything 
else. After the tragic events of 1870, when Saint-Saens did his 
duty as a patriot by serving in the National Guard, the oppor¬ 
tunity at last offered itself, and a one-act opera from his pen, 
La Prinetsse jaune, witli words by Louis Gullet, was fwoduced 
at the Opiru Comique with moderate success on the 12th of June 
1872. Lt Timbre d'argent, a four-act opera performed at the 
Th^ltre Lyrique in 1877, was scarcely more successful. In the 
meanwhile hiss)Tnphonic poems” “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” 
•' Danse Macabre,” " Pha£ton ” and “ la Jeunesse d’Hercule ” 
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I obtained for him a world-wide celebrity. These admirable 
examples of “ programme music ” count among his best known 
works. 

At last, through the influence of Liszt, his Biblical opera Samson 
el Daiila was brought out at Weimar in 1877. This work, gener¬ 
ally accepted as his operatic ma.sterpicce, had been begun as far 
back as 1869, and an act had been heard at one of folonne s 
concerts in 1875. Notwithstanding its great success at Weimar, 
its first performance on French soil took place at Rouen in 1890. 
The following year it was given in Paris at the Eden Theatre, and 
finally in 1892 was produced at the Grand Optha, where it has 
remained one of the most attractive works of the ripertoire. Its 
Biblical subject stood in the way of its being performed on the 
London stage until 1909, when it was given at Covent Garden 
with great success. None of his works is better calculated 
to exemplify the dual tendencies of his style. 'ITic first act, with 
its somewhat formal choruses, suggests the influence of Bach and 
Handel, and is treated rather in the manner of an oratorio. The 
more dramatic portions of the opera are not uninfluenced by 
Meyerbeer, while in the mellifluous strains allotted to the 
temptress there are occasional suggestions of Gounod. Of 
Wagner there is hut little trace, save in llie fact that the com¬ 
poser lias divided liis work into scenes, thus avoiding the old- 
fa.shioned denominations of “ air,” ” duet,” “ trio,” Itc. The 
score, however, is not devoid of individuality. Tlie influences 
mentioned above, poasibly excepting that of Bach in the earlier 
scenes, are rather of a superficial nature, for .Saint-Saens has 
undoubU’dIy a style of his own. It is a composite style, certainly, 
and all the materials that go towards forming it may not be 
absolutely his; that is, Uie eclccticLsm of his mind may lead him 
at one moment to adopt an archaic lorm of expression, at another 
to employ the current musical language of his day, and sometimes 
to blend the two. It is perhaps in the latter rase that he show.s 
most individuality ; for although his works may denote the 
varied influences of such totally dissimilar musters as Bach, 
Beethoven, Liszt and Gounod, he ever contrives to put in some¬ 
thing of his own. 

After the production of Samson el Daiila .Saint-Saens stood 
at the parting of the way.s -looked at askance by the rcaetionary 
section of the French musicians, and suspeeted of harbouring 
subversive Wagnerian ideas, but ready to be welcomed by the 
progressive party. Both sides were doomed to disappointment, 
for in his subsequent operas .Saint-Saens attempted to cftei't a 
compromise between the older and the newer forms of opera. 
He had already entertained the idea of utilizing the history ol 
France for operatic purposes. The first and only result of this 
project has been Jttienne Marcel, an opera produced at Lyons in 
1879. Although of unequal merit, owing partly to its want ol 
unity of style, this work contains much music of an attractive 
kind, and se,arre)y desert'es the neglect into which it has lullen. 
Forsaking the history of France he now compo.si'd his opera 
Henry I'JIl., produced at the Paris Grand Opwa in 1883. The 
librettists had conewted a piece that was sufficiently well knit 
and abounded in dramatic rontriists. While adhering to his 
.system of compromi.se by retaining certain conventional operatic 
features, Saint-Saens hud in this instance advanced somewhat 
by employing teit motivs in a more rigorous fashion than hitherto, 
although he had not gone so far as to discard airs cut after the 
old pattern, duets and qtiartets. Henry VIII.. which was given 
at fovent Garden in 1898, occupies an honourable place among 
the composer’s worlts. Proserpine, a lyrical drama produced at 
the Paris Opera Comique in 1887, aohie\'ed a sncces d’esltme and 
no more. A not much better fate befell Ascanio. an opera 
founded on Paul Meurice’s drama Bermenuto Cellini, and brought 
out at the Grand Op^ra in 1890. Phrynf, however, a two-act 
trifle of a li^ht description, prtxluccd at the Opfci Comique in 
1893, .success. In 1895 Fredegonde, an opera Itegun by 

i Ernest Guiraud and completed by' Saint-Saens, was produced in 
Paris. The “ lyrical drama " Les Barbares, given at the Grand 
Opira' in 1901, was received with marked favour. 

Saint-SaSns worked succc-'isfully in every field ot his art. Bc.sides 
the operas above alluded to, he composed the following oratorios 
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and cantatas: *' Oratorio do Noel," " Les Noccs de Pronidth^e," j 
Psalm " Cocli enarrant," *' Le D 61 uge," " La Lyre et la harpe "; ' 
tliriT symphonic^; four symphonic i>oems (*' Lc Itouet dOmphalc," 

“ Hia^ton," " Danse Mai:abn.*,'' “ La Jeunessc d’HorcuIe ") ; five 
pianotorte concertos; tliree vtoUn concertos: two suites, marches, 
and other works lor orchestra; the ballet Zavotk ; music to tlu' 
drama Dqantre, given at the open-air tlicatrc ol Beziers ; a qumtcl 
for piano and strings, a quartet lor piano and strings, two trios lor 
piano and strings, a string quartet, a septet, violoncello sonata, twi» 
violin sonatas; a Mass, a ftiMjuiem, tiesides a quantity of piano and 
organ music, and many songs, duets aud choruses. He also pubhshed 
three books, entitled Jlarmonie el mHodie, Porlratts et souvmtn, and 
Probl^mcs cl mvstt'res, besides a volume ol pticms, Rimes jatmli^ris. 
riie honorary degree ol Doctor of Music was conferred upon liim b)- 
Cambridge LI luvursity in 1893. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD BATEMAN (1845- I \ 
ICiiglish man of letters, was bom at Soulljami>ton on the zjril 
of Ootolier 1845. He was educited at King's College Sehool, 
London, and at Merton College, Oxford (ILA., i808).an(l spent six 
years m Guernsey as senior classical master ol Elizabeth College. 
Erom 1874 to 1876 he was headmaster of the Elgin Educational 
Institute. He began liis literary career in 1H75 a,s a critic for the 
Academy, and lor ten years was actively engageil in journalism, 
becoming an important member of tlie stall of the Saturday 
Review. Some of the critical essays contributed to the literary 
journals were afterwards collected in his Kisavs in English 
Literalure, jySo-iSbo (2 vols., 1800-1895), Essays on Erench 
Xovelists (1891), Miscellaneous Essays (181)2), Correeled Impres¬ 
sions (1895). His first book, A Primer oj Eiench Literature 
(1880), and his .Short Hi.stin'y of French Literature (1882 ; 6th 
e.d., Oxford, 1401), were followed by a series of editions of French 
classics and of books and articles on the history of French litera¬ 
ture, which made him the most prominent English authority on 
the subject. His studies in English literature were no less 
comprehensive, and included the valuable revision of Sir Walter 
.SeolCs edition of Drj'den's Works (Edinburgh, 18 vols., 18K2- 
1845), Dryden (1881) in the “ Fngli.sh Men of Letters” .series. 
History oj Elmabethan Literature (1887), Utstorv af Nineteenth 
Century Literature (1846), A .Short Histnry of English Literature 
(1848, 5rd ed. 190.?), an edition of the Minor Caroline Poets oj 
the Caroline Period (2 vols., 1905-1906), a collection of rare laiems 
ol gn at v.iliie, and editions of English clas.sics. He edited the 
senes of “ I’eriods of Lairopean Literature,” contributing the 
volumes on The ELourishing oj Romance and the Rise oj Allegory 
(1847), and The Earlier Renaissance (1401). In 1895 he became 
prolessor ol rhetoric and ICnglish literature at Edinburgh univer¬ 
sity, and sub.soqucntly produeecl two of his most important 
works, A History oj Criticism (3 vols., 1400-1404), with the 
companion volume Imi Critici, Passages Illustrative uj Critical 
Theory and Practice (Hoston, U.S.A., and London, 1903), and 
.1 History oj English Prosody from the /Ah Century to the 
Present Day (i., 1906; ii., 1908; iii., 1910); also The Latei 
.Nineteenth Century (1909). 

ST SERVAN, a town of western I’ranee, in the depiirtnicnt of 
Ille-et-'Vilainc, on the right bank of the Kance, south of St Malo, 
from which it is separated by the Ansc dcs Sablons, a creek 
1 m. wide (.see St Malo). Pop. (1906) 9765. It is not enclosed 
by walls, and with its new hoitses, straight wide streets and 
numerous gardep forms a contrast to its neighbour. North of 
the town there is a wet-dock, 27 acres in extent, forming part 
of tlie harbour of St Malo. The creek on which it opens is dry at 
low water, but at high water is 30 to 40 ft. deep. The dock i.s 
used chiefly by coas ing and fishing vessels, a fleet starting 
annually for the Newfoundland cod-fisheries. Two other ports 
on the Kance, south-west of the town at the foot of the tower 
of Solidor, are of small importance. This stronghold, erected 
towards the close of the 14th century by John IV., duke of I 
Brittany, for the purpose of contesting the claims to the temporal ] 
sovereignty of the town of Josselin de Rohan, bishop of St Malo, ' 
consists ol tlirec distinct towers formed into a triangle by loop- 
holed and machirolated curtains. To the west St Sert'an termi¬ 
nates in a peninsula on which stands the ” cite,” inhabited by 
work-people, and the ” fort de la citi ” ; near by is a modern 
chapel which has replaced the cathedral of St Peter of Aleth, 


the seat of a bishopric from the 6tli to the isth centuiy. The 
parish church is modem (1742-1842). St Servan has a com¬ 
munal college. It ciuries on steam-sawing, boat-building, rope¬ 
making and the manufacture of ship’s biscuits. 

The ” cm " occupies tlie site of tlie ^ity of Afetfi, which a 1 the 
close of the Roman empire supplanted CutsdUl us the capital of the 
Curio!>olite.s. Aleth w.is u butw.irk ol Hnudism ui those regions and 
was not Christianized till the tilh century, when St Mlilo liecame its 
first bishop. On the removal ol the bislioprn 10 St Main Aleth 
declined and was almost destroyed by St Ixiuis in 1235; the houses 
that reinainutl standing became the nucleus oi a new community, 
origiuatmg from St Mulu, wluch placed itself under the )>atrunuge of 
St Servan, apostle of tlie Orkneys. It v\,is not till tlie Revolution 
that St Servan became a sep.arato commune Irom St Mato willi a 
miinicipahty and jwla-e of its own. 

ST SEVER, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondis-seinent in the department of landes, 11 m. S.S.W. of 
Mont de Marsan on the Southern railway between that tow'ii 
and Bayonne. Pop. (1906) town, 2508 ; eommmie, 4644. St 
Sever stimds on an eminence on the left bank ol the Adour in 
the district of the Chalosse. Its streets, bordered in places by 
old houses, are narrow and winding. The promenade of Morlanne 
laid nul on the site ol n Roman nimp called J'nlestrion eom- 
mands a fine view of the .\dour and the pine fore.sts ol the 
laindes. The church of St Sever, a Romanesiiiii' Iniilding of the 
I i2th century, with seven apses, once Ix-longed to the Bene¬ 
dictine abbey founded in the 10th e.enliiry. The jiiiblie in¬ 
stitutions of the town include the sulvprefeeture, a trilninal ol 
first instance, andaprartic.il school of agriculture and \ itieiilture 
which occupies a former Dominiran convent. There is trade in 
the agrieultural produets of the Chalosse, cspeeially geese. 

SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE DE ROUVROY, Due he (1607 
1693), hreneh courtier, was horn in August 1607, being the seeimd 
son of Louis de RoutToi, seigneur du Plessis (d. 1643), who had 
Ix'en a wann supporter of Henry of Guise and tlie League. With 
his elder brother he entered the service of Louis XIII. as a page 
and found instant favour wilh the king. Narrjjxl first equerry 
in March 1627 he became in less than three years captain of the 
rhateaux of .St tlcrmain and Versailles, master of the hounds, 
first gentleman of the iH-d-ehamher, royal eouneillor and governor 
of Meulan and of Blaye. On the fall of Ui Roehellc he received 
lands in the vicinity valued at 80,000 livres. About three 
years later his seigniory of Saint-Simon in Vermandois was 
erected into a diieliy, and he was created a peer of Franre. He 
was at first on good terms wilh Richelieu and was of service on 
the Day of Diqies (iith of Noveiiihir 1630), Having suffered 
di.sgrace lor taking the part of his uncle, the baron of Saint- 
L^ger, alter the capture of Catelet (15th of August 1636), he 
retired to Tlliiye. He fought in the campaigns of 1638 and 1639, 
and after the death of Richelieu returned to court, where he was 
coldly received by the king (i8th of P'ebruar)' 1643). 'I'hcnee- 
forth, with the exeejition of siding with Condii during the Fronde, 
he took small jiarl in polities. He died in Paris on the 3rd ol 
May 1693. l!y his first wife, Diane de Budos de Portes, a 
relative of Conde, whom he married in 1644 and who died in 
1670, he had three daughters, fly his second wife, Charlotte 
de I’Auhespine, whom he married in 1672, he liad a son Louis, 
the “ author of the memoirs ” fsee below). 

SAINT-SIMON, CLAUDE HENRI DE ROUVROY, ( oMrE 0£ 
(1760-1825), the founder of French socialism, was born in Paris 
on the 17th of October 1760. He belonged to a younger branch 
ol the family of the due de .Saint-Simon (above). His education 
was directed by D’Alemliert. At the age of nineteen he assisted 
the American colonics in their revolt against Britain. From 
his youth Saint-Simon felt the jiromptings of an eager ambition. 
His valet had orders to awake him every morning with the 
words, “ Rememlier, monsieur le eomte, that you nave great 
things to do.” Among his early sehemes was one to Unite the 
Atlantic and the Pacifie liy a canal, and another to cOnstntet 
a canal from Madrid to the sea. Although he was imprisoned 
in the Luxembourg during the Terror, he took no pan of 
any importance in the Revolution, but profited liy it to 
amass a little fortune by land speculation—not on any' selfish 
account, however, as he said, but to facilitate his future projecls. 
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Accordingly, when he was nearly forty yeare o( age he went 
through a varied course of study and experiment, in order to 
enUrw and clarify his view ot things. One of these ex^nments 
was an unhanpy marriage-undermken merely that he might 
have a salon-whicli, alftr a year’s duration, was dissolved by 
mutual consent. W result of his experiments was that he 



writings were mostly scientific and political. In i8i 
in a trcuti.sc entitled I’Industrie to propound his 


In 1817 he liegan 
socialistic 

view.s, which he further developed in l.’Organisateur (i8ig), a 
perimiical on which Augustin Thierry and Auguste Comte 
■olliiborated. The first number caused a sensation, but it brought 
lew converts. In 1821 appeared bu sysleme tndustriel, and in 
182 i 1824 CuUchisme dfs nidustrieh, I'he last and most im¬ 
portant expression of his views is the Nouveau Chnsltantsme 
(1.S25), which he left unfinished. For many years before his 
death in 1825 (at Paris on the iglh of May), Saint-Simon had 
lieen reduced to the greatest straits, lie was obliged to accept 
a luliurious post, working nine hours a day for £40 a year, to 
liv»‘ on the generosity ol a former valet, and finally to solicit 
a small pension from his family. In 1823 he attempted suicide 
in despair. It was not till very late in his career that he 
attached to himself a tew ardent disciples. 

A:, a thinker Saint-Simon was entirely deficient in system, 
clearness and consecutive strength. But his great influence 
on modem thought is undeniable, both as the historie founder 
of h'rench socialism and as suggesting much of what was after¬ 
wards elaborated into Coiiilism. Apart from the details of his 
socialistic teaching, which are vague and unsystematic, we find 
that the ideas of .Saint-Simon as to the reconstruction of society 
arc very .simfile. His opinions were conditioned by the French 
Revolution and by the feudal and military system still prevalent 
in France. In opposition to the destructive liberalism of the 
Revolution he lasisted on the necessity of a new and positive 
reurganizatiun of society. So far was he from advocating fresh 
social revolt that he appealed to Louis XVIII. to inaugurate 
the new order of things. In opposition, however, to the feudal 
and military system, the former aspect of which had been 
strengthened by the restoration, he advocated an arrangement 
h)' which the industrial chiefs should control society. In place 
of the medieval church the spiritual direction of society should 
fall to the men of science. What Snint-Simon desired, therefore, 
w'as an industrialist state directed by modern science in which 
universal association should suppress war. In short, the men 
who are fitted to organize society for productive labour arc 
entitled to liear rule in it. The social aim is to produce things 
u.scful to life. The contrast between labour and capital so much 
emphasized by later socialism is not present to Saint-Simon, 
but it is assumed that the industrial chiefs, to whom the control 
of production is to be committed, shall rule in the interest of 
.society. Later on the cause of the poor receives greater atten¬ 
tion, till in his ^ealest work. The New Christianity, it takes 
the form of a religion. It was this development of his teaching 
that iKicasioned his final quarrel witli Comte. Previous to the 
publication of the Nouveau Chrisliantsme, Saint-Simon had not 
concerned himself with theology. Here he starts from a belief 
in God, and his object in the treatise is to reduce Christianity to 
its simple and essential elements. He does this hy clearing it 
of the dogmas and other excrescences and defects which have 
gathered round the Catholic and Protestant forms of it. He 
propounds as the comprehensive formula of the new Christianity 
this precept — “ The whole of socictj' ought to strive toward 
the amelioration of the moral and physical existence of the 
poorest class; society ought to organize itself in the way best 
adapted for attaining tliis end.” This principle became the 
watchword of the entire school of Saint-Simon. 

During his lifetime the views of Saint-Simon had very little 
influence; an^ he left on^ a few devoted disciples, who 
continued to advocate the^ietrines of their master, whom they 
revered i|||^f^j>roptn:t. * these tlie most important were 


( Olinde* Rodrigues, the favoured disciple of Saint-Simon, and 
fJarth^lcmy Prosper Knfantin (g.v.), who together had received 
Saint-Simon’s last instructions. Their first step was to establbh 
a journal, Le Produeteur, but it was discontinued in 1826. The 
sect, however, had begun to grow, and before the end of 1828, 
had meetings not only in Paris but in many provincial towns. 
An important departure was made in 1828 by Araand Hazard, 
who gave a “ complete exposition of tiie Saint-Simonian faith ” 
in a long course of lectures at Paris, which were well attended. 
His Exposition de la doctrine de St Simon (2 vols., 1828-1830), 
which is by far the best account of it, won more adherents. The 
second volume was chiefly by Enfantin, who along with Hazard 
stood at the head of the society, but who was superior in meta¬ 
physical power, and was prone to push his deductions to 
extremities. The revolution of July (1830) brought a new freedom 
to the socialist reformers. A proclamation was issued demanding 
the community of goods, the abolition of the right of inheritance, 
and the enfranchisement of women. Early next year the school 
obtained possession of the Globe through Pierre Leroux (q.v.), 
who had joined the school, which now numbered some of the 
ablest and most promising young men of France, many of the 
pupils of the licole Polytechnique having caught its enthusiasm. 
The members formed themselves into an as.saciation arranged 
in three grade.s, and constituting a society or family, which lived 
out of a common purse in the Hue Monsigny. Before long, 
however, dissensions began to arise in the sect. Hazard, a man 
of logical and more solid temperament, could no longer work in 
harmony witli Enfantin, who desired to establish an arrogant 
and fantastic saccrdotalisiri with lax notions as to marriage and 
the relation ol the sexes. After a time Hazard seceded and many 
of the strongest supporters of the school followed his example. 
A .series ol extravagant entertainments given by the society 
during the winter of 1832 reduced its financial resources and 
greatly discredited it in character. They finally removed to 
Menilmontant, to a property of Enfantin, where they lived in a 
communistic society, distinguished by a peculiar dress. Shortly 
alter the chiefs were tried and condemned for proceedings 
prejudicial to the social order; and the sect was entirely broken 
up (1832). Many of its members became famous as engineers, 
economists, and men ol business. 

In the school of Saint-Simon we find a great advance on the vague 
and confused views of the master. In the philosophy of history they 
recognize epoclis of two kinds, the cntical or negativi’ and the 
organic or constructive. The former, in winch phiIo.sophy is the 
dominating force, is characterized by war, egoltsm and anarchy ; the 
latter, which is controlled by religion, is marked by the spirit of 
obedience, devotion, association. The two spirits of antagonism 
and assocmtion are the two great socml principles, and on the degree 
of prevalence of the two depends the charaeicr of an ejjoch. The 
■spirit of association, however, tends more and more to prevail over 
its opponent, extending from the family to the city, from the city to 
the nation, and from the nation to the federation. This principle ol 
associhtion is to be the keynote of the social development of tht 
future. Under tlie present system the industrial chief exploits tlv 
proletariat, the members ol which, though nominally free, niusl 
accept his terms under pain of starvation. The only remedy for this 
is the abolition of the law of inheritance, and the union of all the 
instruments of labour in a social fund, which shall be exploited by 
association. Society Uius become.s sole proprietor, intrusting to 
social groups and social functionaries the management of the varioui 
properties. The nght of succession is transierred from the family 
to the state. The school of Saint-Simon insists strongly on the 
claims of merit; they advocate a social hierarchy m which each man 
shall be placed according to his capacity and rewarded according to 
his works. This is, indeed, a most special and pronounced feature of 
the Saint-Simon sociaUsm, whose theory of government is a kind of 
spiritual or scientific autocracy, degenerating into the fantastic 
sacerdotalism of Enfantin. With regard to the family and the relation 
of the sexes the school ot Samt-Simon advocated the complete 
emancipation of woman and her entire equality with man. The 
" social individual" is man and woman, who are asi>ociatcd in the 
exercise of the triple function of religion, the state and the family. In 
its official declarations the school maintained the sanctity of the 
Christian law of marriage. Connected with these doctnnes was their 
famous theory of the “ rehabiUtation of tlie flash," deduced from the 
philosophic theory of the school, which was a species of Pantheism, 
though they rejiudiated the name. On this tlieory they rejected the 
dualism so much emphasized by Catholic Christianity m its penances 
and mortifications, and held that the body should be restored to its 
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due place of honour. It is a vague principle, of which the ethical 
character depends on the interpreution ; and it was variously inter¬ 
preted in the school of Saint-Simon. It was certainly immoral as 
held bv Enfantin, by whom it was developed into a kind of sensual 
mysticism, a system of free love with a religious .sanction. 

An excellent edition of the works of Samt-Simon and Lniantin 
was published by the .survivors of the sect (47 vols.. Pans, 1H65- 
1878). See, in addition to the works cited above, 1 .. Keybaud. 
P.tudes sut Us rilormateurs contemporams (7 th edition, Fans, 1864): 
Paul Janet, Sainl-Simoa et U Saini-StmoHisme (Pans, 1878); A. J. 
Jlooth, Satul-Sinton and Sainl-Stmontsm (London, 1871); (gorges 
Weill Un Praur\i'ut du soitahsme, Saint-Simon el son oeuvre (Pans, 
1804)’ and a history of the 6 eolr Sainl->Simonienne, by the saiiu- 
authoV (rSgG); G. Dumas, Psyohologie de deus messies positmste-. 
SI Simon el ComU (1905): E. Levasseur’s Eltides sociaUs sous la 
liestauration, contains a good section.on Saint-Simtm. ^ -j ,4 

SAINMIMON, LOUIS DE HOUVROY, Due de (1675 1755), 
French soldier, diplomatist and writer of mcmoir.s, was bom at 
Versailles on the 16th of January 1675. The peerage granted 
to his father, Claude de St Simon {q.v.\ is the central fart in his 
history. The French peerage under the old regime was a very 
peculiar thing, difficult to comprehend at all, but quite certain 
lo be miscomprehended if any analog)’ of the English peerage 
is imported into the consideration. No two things could be more 
dificrent in France than ennobling a man and making him a 
(iccr. No one was made a peer who was not ennobled, but men 
of the noblest blood in France and representing their houses 
might not be, and in most cases were not, peers. Derived at 
least traditionally and imaginatively from the douze pairs of 
Charlemagne, the peers were supposed to represent the chosen 
of the nobles.se, and gradually, in an indefinite and constantly 
disiuited fashion, became associated with the parlement of Paris 
as a quasi-legislative (or at least law-registering) and directly 
judicial body. But the peerage was further complicated by the 
fart that not persons but the holders of certain fiefs were made 
IKcrs. Strictly speaking, neither Saint-Simon nor any one 
el.se in the same ca.se was made a peer, but his estate was raised 
to the rank of a duckf pame or a comic pairte as the case might 
be. Still the peers were in a way a standing committee repre¬ 
sentative of the entire body of nobles, and it was Saint-Simon’s 
lifelong ideal, and at times his practical effort to convert them 
into a sort of great council of the nation. 

His mother, Charlotte de I’Aubespine, belonged to a family not 
of the oldest nobility but one which had been distinguished 
in the public service at least since the time of Francis I. Her 
son Louis was well educated, to a great extent by^ herself, and 
he had had for godfather and godmother Louis XIV. and the 
(|uecn. After .some tuition by the Jesuits (especially by Sanadon, 
the editor of Horace), he joined the mousquetaires gris in 1692. 
He was present at the siege of Namur, and the battle of Neer- 
winden. But it was at this vet)’ time that he chose to begin 
the crusade of his life by instigating, if not bringing, an action 
on the part of the peers of France against Luxembourg, his 
victorious general, on a point of precedence. He fought, liow- 
ever, another campaign or two (not under Luxembourg), and in 
1695 married Gabrielle de Durfort, daughter of the mar6chal 
de iairges, under whom he latterly served. He seems to have 
regarded her with a respect and affection not veiy usual between 
husband and wife at the time; and she sometimes succeeded 
in modifying his aristocratic ideas. But as he did not receive 
the promotion he desired he flung up his commission in 1702. 
Louis took a dislike to him, and it was with difficulty that he was 
able to keep a footi’g at court. He was, however, intensely 
interested in all the transactions of Versailles, and by dint of a 
most heterogeneous collection of instruments, ranging from 
dukes to servants, he managed to obtain the extraordinar)’ 
secret information which he has handed down. His own part 
appears to have been entirely subordinate. He was appointed 
ambassador to Rome in 1705, but the appointment was cancelled 
before he started. At last he attached himself to the duke of 
Orleans and, though this was hardly likely to conciliate Ixiuis’s 
goodwill to him, it gave him at least tlic status of belonging 
to a definite party, and it eventually placed him in the position 
of tried friend to the acting chief of the state. He was able. 
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moreover, to (jombine attachment to the duke of Burgundy with 
that lo the duke of Orleans. Both attachments were no doubt 
all the more sincere because of his undying hatred to “ the 
bastards,” that is to say, the illegitimate sons of Louis XIV. 
It does nut appear that this hatred wkS founded on moral reasons 
or on any real fear that these bastards n^uld be intrudell into 
the succession. The true cause of his wrath was ^hat they had 
precedence of the peers. 

The death of Louis seemed to give Saint-Simon a chance of 
realizing his hopes. The duke of (Weans was at once acknowledged 
regent, and Saint-Simon was of tlie council of regency. But no 
steps were taken to carry out his favourite vision of a France 
ruled by the nobles for its good, and he had little real influence 
with the regent. He was indeed gratified by the degradation of 
“the bastards,” and in 1721 he was appointed ambassador to 
Spain to arrange for the marriage (not destined lo take place) 
of Louis XV. and the infanta. His visit was splendid ; he received 
the grandeeship, and, though he also caught the smallpox, 
he was quite satified with the business. After his return he had 
little to do with public affairs. His own account of the cessation 
of his intimacy with Orleans and Dubois, the latter ol whom 
had never been his friend, is, like his own account of some other 
events of his life, obscure and rather suspicious. But there can 
be little doubt that he was practically ousted by the favourite. 
He survived for more than thirty years ; but little is known of 
his lifi. His wife died in 1743, his eldest son a little later ; he 
had othci family troubles, and he was loaded with debt. When 
he died, at Paris on the 2nd of March 1755, he had almost entirely 
outlived his own generation (among whom he had been one of 
the youngest) and the prosperity of his house, though not its 
notoriety. This last was in strange fashion revived by a distant 
relative born five years after his own death, Claude Henri, 
comle de Saint-.Simon {q.v.). 

It will have been observed that the actual events of Samt-Simon’s 
life, lung as it was and high as was his position, are neither numerous 
nor noteworthy. He is, however, an almost uniqBe example of a 
man who has acquired great literary fame entirely by posthumous 
pubhcations. He was an indefatigable writer, and he began very 
early to set down in black and white all the gossip he collected, all 
his interminable legal disputes ol precedence, and a vast mass of 
unclaasihed and almost unclassihaole matter. Most of his manu¬ 
scripts came into the possession of the government, and it was 
long Ix-fore their contents were published in anything like fulneas. 
Partly in the form ol notes on Dangeau's Journal^ partly in that of 
original and independent memoirs, partly in scattered and multi- 
larious tracts and disquisitions, he had committed to paper an 
immense amount of matter. Hul the mere ma.xs of these productions 
IS their least noteworthy feature, or rather it is most remarkable as 
contrasting with their character and style. Saint-Simon, though 
cande.ss and sometimes even ungrammatical, ranks among the most 
striking memoir-writers of prance, the country riclie.st in memoirs 
of any in the world. His jadtiness, his absolute injustice to lus 
jiriv.atc enemies and to those who espoused public parties with which 
he did not agree, the bitterness which allows him to give favourable 
portraits of hardly any one, his omnivorous appetite for gossip, his 
lack of projiurtiOM and perspective, are all lost sight of in admiration 
of lus extraordinary genius for histuneal narrative and character¬ 
drawing of a certain sort. He has been compared to Tacitus, and 
for once fhe comparison is just. In the midst of his enoimous mass 
ol wntmg phrases scarcely inferior to the Uoman's occur frequently, 
and here and there are passages of sustained description eijual, for 
intense concentration of hght and hfe, to those of 'i'acitus or ol any 
other historian. As may be expected from the vast extent of liis 
work, it is in the highest degree unequal. But he is at the same time 
not a writer who can be “ sampled " easily, inasmuch as his most 
charactcrtstic phrases sometimes occur in the midst ol long stretches 
of quite umnteresting matter. A few critical studies ol him, 
especially tho.se of Sainte-Beuve, are the basis of much, if not most, 
that has been written about him. Yet no one is so little to !«■ taken 
at second-hand. Even his most famous jiassages, such as the 
account ol the death of tlie dauphin or of Uie Bed ol Justice where 
his enemy the duke of Maine was degraded, will not give a fair idea 
of his talent. These arc his gallery pieces, his great " machmes," as 
French art slang calls them. Much more noteworthy as well as more 
frequent are the sudden touches which he gives. The bishops are 
“ cuistres violets ’’; M. de Caumartsn “ porte sous son mantcau toute 
la fatuity que M. de ViUeroy Gtale sur son baudner " ; anotlier 
politician has a " mine de cliat facht.” In short, the interest of the 
Memoirs, mdqiendent of the large addition of ]xwitive knowledge 
which they make, is one of constant surprise at the novel and adroit 
use oi word and phrase. Some of Macaulay 'a most brilliant portraits 
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a„d »ketche» of mc.dent arc adapted and «»nct»nea almost UtcraUy 

tnuulated from haint-iittnon. w-attcred oieces mav have 

The first ediuon of Soint-Snaon («<m< P^^Xtion in 

was allowed to 

three wl.imes and was moch rn appearance, and 

appear. “c The whole, or rLther 

•■• i7dJ anew «,y-1830 and reprinted some ten 

not ^ nf Soint-Simon, as far as a full and exact 

years lari r laH re.dcr , j arhov'edition in 20 volumes dates 

ril’;r"i'‘;nd w^rlm'd ^ .n .87*. So onmense, 

inZv« w Uie Oi haint-Simon's MSS. that sttU another 

receiii.jtMi was Kivfu l>V M. (\v Hoisli^lc in iBSi, with JVT CWtuoIs 
retuisKMi wa h ■ edition. y< t once more revised from the 

MS w ' .n "00; It Inu'sty however, tv adm.tied that the 

mattrt other than the Memoirs is of altoRethor inferior interest mid 
may N- pretty t-aitiy neglected by any one but professed anti- 
ZarJu a!nl hislorical students. I'or criticism on Samt-Simon there 
rmthniR N'ttcr Hum Sainte-neuve’s two sketches m the 3rd ai^ 
„th volnmes of the Causer,rs du lundi. The Utter wm written to 
accompany M. Cht^raefs hrst edition. In tiikhsh by far Uj® “<>''* 
acriirate trentinenl is 111 a Lothian prue essay by 1 .. Caiman (Oxford 
and London, iH« 5). (t.. ma) 

ST THOMAS, an incorporated city and port of entry of Ontarn 


(unadu, capital of Klgin county, on Kettle creek, 13 m. S. of 
Ikindoii and 8 m. N. of latke Itritn Pop. (itfot) ’t is 


S. of 

Ikindoii and 8 m. N. of fatke Lritn I'op. (KfOtf >t, 4 ° 5 - It is 
an important station on the Grand Trunk, Michigan Central, 
laikc Jirie & Ih'troit River, and Canadian Pacific railways. 
It lias numerous schools, a collegiate institute, and Alma ladies 
college. 'I’he Michigan Central railway shops, car-wheel hiundry. 
Hour, llax and planing mills are the principal industries. 

ST THOMAS (Sao TiioMk), a volcanic island in the Gulf of 
Guinea immediately north of the ecpiator (o" 23 N.) and in 
h” 40' K. With tlie island of Principe (Prince’s Island), it forms 
the Portuguese province of St Thonuts. From the Gabun, the 
nearest point of tiie mainltuid of Africa, St Thomas is distant 
i(i() m., and from Cameroon 297 m. The extreme length of tlie 
island is 32 m. the breadtii W. to F.. 21 m. ; tlic area is about 
400 s(|. ni. 

From the coaet the land rises towards lolty verdant mouiitams 
(St Thomas over 7000 ft.). At least a hundred streams, great and 
small, descend the mountain-sides through dee|)-cut ruviiies, many ol 
tliem forming beautiful waterfalls, such as those of Blu-blu 011 the 
Agua Grande. The island during its occupation bv tlie Netherlands 
ac(|uired the name ol " I'lie Dutchman’s Churchyard." and the deatli- 
ratr is still very high. Malann is common in the lower regions, but 
the unhealthin^s ot the island is largely due to the absence of hvgicmc 
pnsautions. During the dry season (June to September) the 
teni|vrature ranges 111 the lower parts between 6(,'2‘’ and Ho’b” F., 
anti in the higher parts between 37’2‘’ and 68” ; in the rainy season 
it ranges lictween bt)-8'' and 8ieb“ in the lower parts, and lictween 
b^’^" amt m the higher parts On Coffee Mount (2265 ft.) the 
mean o( ten years was bS-n'', tlie maximum no-5° anrl tlie minimum 
47-3° The heat is temfiored bv the equatorial ocean current. The 
rainfall is very heavy save on the north coast. 

'rhe soil IS exceedingly lerlile and a consnlerable area is tlensely 
lorested. Among the fmiducts are oranges, lemons, figs, mangoes, 
an'l in the lower districts the vine, pineapple, guava and banana. 
The first object of European cultivation was sugar, and to this the 
island owed its prosperity m the ibth century; sugar has been 
displaced by coffee and, pnnciiially, cocoa, intnaluced in 170.'> and 
1K22 respectively. In 1007 tlie export ol cocoa (including that from 
IMncipe) was over 24,000 tons, about u sixth of the world’s supply, 
The cocoa zone Ues between 630 and 2000 ft. above the sea. Vanilla 
and cinchona bark both succeed well, the latter at altitudes of from 
i8oo to 3300 ft. Rubber, quinine, cinnamon, camphor and the 
knla-nut are also produced, but since rHqo -when the production was 
under 3000 tons—cocoa has been almost exchesivoly grown. About 
173 sq. m, were in iijio under cultivatioii. llie value of the imports 
was £i 73,000 in i8gb and ^708,000 in iqoS ; tliat of the exports was 
^3<>8,oo('i hi t8t)6 and £1,760,000 in lbo8. The shipping trade fiqo 
vessels of 400,000 tons m 1008) is chiefly in the hands of the Portu¬ 
guese. The revenue (niwi-iQio) was about £105,000, the expendi¬ 
ture £t6i,ooo. 

At the. census of tiioo the inhabitants were returntxi at ,37,776. of 
whom 1012 were whites (mainly Portuguese). The town ol St 
Thomas, ciBSttnl and chief port of the province, residence of the 

J 'ovemor of the Curador (the legal guardian of Uie sermcaes, t.e. 
alsiurers), is situated on Chaves Bay on the N.Is. coast. It is the 
starting-point of a railway 0 m. long, which connects with tlie 
DecauviUe railways on the cocoa estates. The inhabitants, apart 
from the Europeans, consist (i) of descendants of the original setuers, 
who were convicts from Portugal, slaves and others from Brasil and 
negroes from the Gabun and other parts of the Guinea coast. They 
number uliout 8000, ore a brown-skinned, indolent race, and occupy 


rather than cultivate about oae-eightU of the island. They are 
known as " natives ’’ and use a Negro-Portuguese lingua de b. 
Thomi." (2) On the south-west coast are Angolaras—some y>oo m 
number—ilescendants of two hundred Angola slaves wrecked at Sete 
i’edras in 1544. They retain their Bunda sixieeh and customs, and 
are cxiicrt hshermen and canoemeu. (3) Contract labourCTs from 
Cape Verde, Kabiuda, (kc,, and .Angola. These form the built ol tlie 
population. Ill 1891, belore the great development of the cocoa 
mdustry, the population was only 22.000.' 

St Thoma.s was discovered on the 21st of December 1470 by 
the Portugue.se navigators JoAo dc Santarem and Pero dc 
F.scobar, who in the beginning of the following year discovered 
Annobom (“ Good Year "). They found St Tliomas uninhabited. 
The first attempts at colonization were Jofto de Paiva’.s in 1485 : 
but nothing permanent was accomplished till 1493, when “ hbdy 
of criminals and of young Jews taken from their parents to he 
baptized were sent to the island, and the present capital was 
founded by Alvaro de Carminha. In the middle of the ibth 
century tliere were over 80 sugar mills on the island, which 
then had a population of .so,000; but in 1567 the settlement 
was attacked by the French, and in 1574 the Angolares began 
raids which only ended with their subjugation in 1693. In 
1595 there was a slave revolt; and from 1641 to 1644 the Dutch, 
who had plundered the capital in 1600, held possession of the 
island. The French did great daniitge in 1709; tlto .sugar 
trade had passed to Brazil trad internal anarrliy redueed St 
Thomas to a deplorable state. It was not until the later half 
of the 19th century that prosperity began to return. 

The greatly increa.sed demand for cocoa which arose in the 
last deeadc of the century led to the establishment of many 
additional plantations, and a very profitable industry was 
developed. Planters, however, were handicapped by the searcily 
of labour, fur though a number of Cape Verde islanders, Krumen 
and Kabindas sought enijiloyment on short-term agreements, 
the “ natives " would not work. The difficulty was met by the 
recruitment of indentured natives from Angola, as mtuiy as 
Oooo being brought over in one year. The mortalil)' among these 
labourers was great, but they were very well treated on tlie 
plantations. No provisit'ti was, however, made lor their repa 
Irialion, while the great majority were brought by force from 
remote parts of Central Africa and had no idea of the character 
of tlie agreement into which they were compelled to enter. 
From time to time governors of Angola endeavoured to remedy 
the abuses of the system, which both in Portugal and Greal 
BriUiin was denounced as indistinguishable from slaterj', not¬ 
withstanding that slavery had been legally abolished in the 
Portuguese duminions in 1878. In Marih 190(1 certain firms, 
British and German, as the result of investigations made in 
Angola and St Tliomas, refused any longer to import coroa 
from St Thomas or Prineijx’ Islands unless the recruitment of 
labourers for llic plantations was made voluntary. Repre¬ 
sentations to Portugal were marie by the British government, 
and the Lisbon authorities stopped recruitment entirely from 
July 1909 to February 1910, when it was resumed under new 
regulations. British consular agents were stationed in Angola 
and St Thomas to watch the working of these regulations. (See 
Vanilla | stiitement by Sir E. Grey reported in T/ie 7 'iinfs, July 2nd, 1910). 

As one means of obviating the difficulties cncounlered in Angola 
the recruitment of labourers from Mozambique wa.s begun in 
1908, the men going out on a yearly contract. 

Principe Island lies 90 m. N.E. of St Thomas, has an area 
of 42 sq. ra. and is also of volcanic origin. Pop. (1900) 4327. 
The tsetse fly (whicli is not found in St Thomas) infests the 
wooded part of the island, and through it sleeping sii'kness has 
been spread among the inhabitanLs. The principal industry 
is the cultivation of cocoa. The chief settlement is St Antonio. 


See A. Negreiros, Historia tikno^raphu a da Ilha de S. I lwni( 
(Lisbon, 1893) and lie de San TkorrU (Pans, i‘|oi); C. (*ravier 
’■ Mission scienttfique 4 Hie de San Thomfi ’’ N<nn’. Arch. Miss. 
Sclent, t. XV. (Paris, 1907); A. Pinto de Miranda Gnedes, “ Via?ao cm 
S. Thomi ’’ in B.S.G. Ltshoa (19<«) pp. 299-357 i E- He Camjios 

' According to Aug. Chevalier (in 0 . Occidente, May 20th, 1910) the 
population of St Thomas and Principe combined in Dec. 1909 was 
08,221, the “ natives ’’ being given at over 23,000. 
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"S. Thomi” ti.S.Q. Lisboa (njoB), pp. 113-134; W. A. Oulbury, 
Labour in Portuguese A frtua (slid cU*» Luudon, 1910); --i ilha 

de a. Thome (Lisbon, 1007) ; The Boa Eutrada Plantations 
(Edinburgh, 1907) ; and British Consular reports. 

ST THOMAS, an island in the Danish Wc.st Indies. It belongs ■ 
to the Virgin Island group, and lies 40 m. E. of Porto Rico, 
in 18° 20' N. and 64“ 55' W. Pop. (1901) 11,012, mostly negroes. 
It is 13 m. long, varies in width from t m. to 4 m. and has an 
area of 33 m. It consists of a single mountain ridge, the peaks ot 
a submerged range, culminating in West Mountain (1555 ft.). 
St Thomas stands on a prolongation of the range which sup)X)rts 
the Greater Antilles, and is built up of much disintegrated eruptive 
rock (porphiny and granite). The climate is tropical, varj-ing 
in temperature between 70° F. and 80" F., modified, however, by 
the sea breer-es. The average yearly rainfall is about 43 in., 
earthquakes are not unknown, and hurricanes at times sweep 
over the island. The only town, Charlotte Amalie (pop. 8540). 
lies in the centre of the S. coast, at the head of one of the finest 
harlwurs in the West Indies. This consists of an almost land¬ 
locked basin, .about •j m. across, varying in depth from 27 to 
36 ft., and entered by a n.arrow chanml only 300 yds. wide, 
it is equipjicd with a floating dock, which cun accommodate 
ships Ilf) to 3000 tons, a patent slip for smaller ve.sst:ls and a 
repairing yard. Danish is the official language, but English 
firedominates, while French, Spanish and Dutch arc also spoken. 
St Thomas w.ts once the greatest distributing centre in the West 
Indies, but the introduction of steiunships and cables led to its 
decline, and the removal of the Royal Mail Steamship Company’s 
headquarters to liarbados in 18X5 was the final blow. The pro¬ 
duction of sugar, which decayed gradually after the almlition ot 
slavery, is practically extinct. .Moes, fibrous plants and fruit 
arc grown. St Thomas is the scat of government for the Danish 
West Indies (St Thomas, St John .and St Croix), a crown colony 
administered by a governor, who is assisted by a colonial council. 
The governor resides for h.alf the year in St Thomas, and in St 
Croix for the rest. The chief importance of St Thomas lies in 
the fact that it is a co.aling station for ships plying to and from 
the West Indies. 

The island was discovered by Columbus in 141)3, and first 
colonized by the Dutch in if>57. After their defiarfure in 1(167 
the island came into the hands of the liritish, and it was 
held by them till 1671, when it passed into the hands of the 
Danish West India Company, which was succeeded in T685 
by the so-called llrandenburg Company, the shareholders of 
which were mainly Dutch. The king of Denmark having taken 
over the island in 1754, declared it a free port, and during the 
European wars of the 18th century the neutrality of Denmark 
gave a great impetus to the tnide of St Thomas, It was during 
this period that the distributing trade of the isl.ind grew up. It 
was held by the British in 1801 and again from 1807 to 1815, 
during which it was the great rendezvous of British merchant 
vessels waiting for convoy. In 1867, when the islands were 
governed at a loss to the mother country, a treaty was concluded 
under which the United States agreed to buy them for 7.! million 
dollars, but, although the suggestion first emanated from the 
United States, its Senate refused to ratify the treaty. In 1902 
another treaty of cession was signed by which the United States 
was to buy the islands for 5 million dollars, but the Danish 
parliament rejected it. The importance of the islands to the 
United States consists in their suitability us a West Indian naval 
base. 

ST TROND, a towi of Belgium in the province of Limburg 
about 18 m. N.W. of Liige. I’op. (1904) 15,116. It occupies 
an important strategical position with regard to the N.E. frontier 
of Belgium, and General Brialmont recommended its fortifica¬ 
tion. In the middle ages it was a fortified town belonging to 
the bishops of Liege, and Charles the Bold raptured it in 1467. 
In 1560 the Assembly of Compromise met at St Trond. 

SAINT-VICTOR, PAUL BINS, Comtk de (1827-1881), known 
as Paul de Saint-Victor, French author, was born in Paris on 
the iith of July 1827. His father Jacques B. M. Bins, comte 
de Saint-Victor (:772-i858), is rememliered by his poem 
VKsphante, and by an excellent verse translation of Anacreon. 


Somt-Victor, who ixaaed to use the title of count as being out 
of keeping with his democratic principles, began as a dramatic 
critic on the Pays in 1851, and m 1885 he succeeded Thtephilc 
Gautier on the Presse. In i86<> he migrated to the Idherlf, 
and in 1869 joined the staff of tile Mfmteur unwersft. In 1870, 
during the last days ol the second empire, hC was made inspfetor- 
general ol fine arts. Almos-t all Saint-Victor’s work consists of 
articles, the best known being the collection cntSlixl Hommes 
et nieux (1867). His death interrupted the publicatkm of 
l-ts Deux Masques, in which the author intended to survey the 
whole dramatic literature of ancient and modern times. .Saint- 
Victor's critical faculty was considerable, though rather one¬ 
sided. ile owed a good deal to 'rhiopliile Gautier, but he curried 
omateness to u pitch far beyond Gautier's. Saint-Victor died 
in Paris on the 9th of July 1881. 

Sit also Dcljaui, i*aul de Satul-Victor (1887). 

ST VINCENT, JOHN JERVIS. Karl of (1735-1H23), British 
admiral, was the second son of Swx-nfen Jervis, solicitor to the 
admiralty, and tn'asurer ot Greenwich hos]>ital. He was tnirn 
at Meaford in Staflordsliire on the 9th of January 1735, and 
entered the navy on the 4th of January 1749. He became 
lieutenant on the 19th of February 17.55. and served in tlait 
rank till 1759. taking part in the con(|uest ol Quebw. He was 
made conunandcr of the "Scorpion ” slmip in 1759, and jiost- 
captain in 1760. During the peace he commanded the " Alarm " 
32 in the Mediterranean, and when he was put on half pav he 
travelled widely in Eurojie, taking prolessional notes everywhere. 
While the war of American Independence lasted, he commanded 
the “Eourroyant" (80) in the t'hannel, taking (lart in the battle 
of Ushant on the 27th of July 1778 (see Keppkl, Viscount) 
and in the various reliefs of Gibraltar. His most signal service 
was the capture ol the French “ Pegase ” (74) after a long duuse 
on the 19th of April 1782, for which he was made K.B. In 
1783 he entered parliament us member for Launceston, and m 
the general election of 1784 as member lor Yarmouth. In ))olitic.s 
he was a strong Whig. ()nthe24thof .September >787 he attained 
flag rank, and was jiromoted vice-admiral in 1793. From 
1793 till 1795 he was in the West Indies co-operaling with the 
army in the conquest of the French islands. On his relurn he 
was promoted admiral. In Novemlvr 1705 he took command 
in the Mediterranean, where he maintained the blockade of 
Toulon, and aided the allies of Great Britain in Italy. 

But in 1796 a great change was produced by the progress of 
the F'rench armies on shore and the alliance of Spain with France. 
The occupation of Italy bv the F'rench armies closed all the ports 
to his ships, and Malta was not yet in the ]>ossessioti of Great 
Britain. Then the addition of the Spanish fleet to the French 
altered the balance ol strength in the Mediterraru'aii. The 
Spaniards were very inefficient, and Jervis would Iwve held his 
ground, if one of his subordinates had not taken the exl raordinary 
course of returning to England, because he thought that the 
dangcTous state of the country required that all its forces should 
lie concentrated at home. He was therefore obliged to act on 
the instructions .sent to him and to retire to the .Atlantic, with¬ 
drawing the garrisons from Corsica and other place.s. His 
heaelquarters were now on the coast of Portugal, and his chief 
duty was to watch the Spanish fleet at Caeliz. On tlu' 14th ol 
F'ebruaty 1797 he gained a most complete victory against 
heavy odds (see St Vincent, Battle of). The determination 
to fight, and the admirable discipline ol his squadron, which was 
very largely the fruit of his own care in preparation, supply 
the best proof that he was a commander of a high order. For 
this victory, which came at a very critical time, he was made 
an earl and was granted a pension of ,{3000. His ([ualities as 
a disciplinarian were soon to be put to a severe test In 1797 
the grievances of the sailors, which were of old standing, and had 
led to many mutinies of single ships, came to a head in the great 
general mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. Similar movements 
took place on the coiLSt of Ireliind and at the Cape of Good 
Hojie (see the article Navy: History). The spirit spread to 
the fleet under St Vincent, and there was an undoubted danger 
that some outbreak would take place in his command. The 
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peril Wat averted by his foresight and severity. He had always 
taken great care of the health of his men, and was as strict with 
the ofHcers as with sailors. It must in justice be added that he 
was peculiarly fitted for the work. We have ample evidence 
from his contemporaries Hliat he lound a pleasure in insulting 
odic*.s whom he disliked, at well as in hanpng and flogging 
those ol his men who offended him. He carried his strictness 
with Ills utliScrs to an e.xtent which aroused the actual hatred 
of nu^ny among them, and exasperated Sir John Orde (1751- 
1824) into challenging him to fight a duel. Vet he cannot be 
denied the honour ol having raised the discipline of the navy to 
a higher level tlian it had reached before ; he was always ready 
to jiroinote good officers, and the efficiency of the squadron 
with which .Nelson won the battle of the Nile was largely due 
to him. Ills health broke down under the strain of long cruising, 
and III June 1799 he resigned his command. 

When the earl's health was restored in the following year he 
UKik the command ol the Channel fleet, into which he introduced 
Ins own rigid system of discipline, to the bitter anger of the 
captains. Hut his method was fully justified by the fact that 
he was able to maintain the blockade of Brest for 121 days with 
his Meet. In jSoi he became first lord and held the office till 
I’itt returned to power m 1803. His administration is famous 
in the histoiy of the navy, for he now applied himself to the veiy 
necessary ta.sk ol reforming the corruptions of the dockyard. 
.Naturally he was fiercely attacked in and out of parliament. 
His peremptory character led him to do the right thing with the 
maximum of dictation at Whitehall as on the quarter-deck of 
his flagship. He also gave an opening to his critics by devoting 
himself so wholly to the reform of the dockyards that he neglected 
the preparation of the fleet for war. He would not recognize 
the possibility that the peace of Amiens would not last. Pitt 
made himself the mouthpiece of St Vincent's enemies, mainly 
becuu.se he considered him as a dangerous member of the party 
which was weakening the position of England in the face of 
Napoleon. Wlfrn Pitt’s second ministry was formed in 1803, 
St Vincent refused to take the command of the Channel fleet at 
his request. After Pitt's death he resumed the duty with the 
temporary rank of admiral of the fleet in 1806, but held it only 
till the following year. After 1810 he retired to his house at 
Kochetts in K.ssex. The rank of admiral of the fleet was conferred 
on him in i8ai on the coronation of George IV., and he died on 
the 14th of March 1823. Lord St Vincent married his cousin 
Martha Parker, who died childless in 1816. There is a monument 
to the earl in St Paul's Cathedral, and portraits of him at different 
periods of his life are numerous. 'n»e earldom granted to Jervis 
became extinct on hts death, but a viscounty, created for him 
in i8oi, passed by special remainder to Edward Jervis Ricketts 
(1767-1857), the second son of his sister Mary who had married 
William Henry Ricketts, of Longwood, Hampshire. The 2nd 
vjscount took the name of JervLs, and the title is still held by 
his descendants. 

See Life by J. S. Tucker (2 vols.), whose father had been the 
admir^'s si'crctary fnuored by excessive eulogy). The life by 
Caiitain Breiitou is rather inaccurate. The Naval Career of Admiral 
John Markham contains an account of tlie reforms in the navy. 
His administrations prmliicrsl a swarm of pamphlets. Many 
mentions of him will be found in the correspondence of Nelson. 

(U. H.) 

ST VINCENT, one of the British Windward Islands in the 
West Indies, lying almut 13° 15' N., 61° 10' W., west of Barbados 
and south of St Lucia. It is about 18 m. long by ii in extreme 
width, and has an area of 140 sq. m. A range of volcanic hills 
forms the backbone of the island ; their slopes and spurs are 
beautifully wooded, and the valleys between the spurs are 
fertile and picturesque. The culminating point is the volcano 
called the SoufriAre (3500 ft.) in the north, the disastrous eruption 
of which in May 1902 devastated the most fertile portion of the 
island, a comparatively level tract lying to the north, called the 
Carib County (see below). The climate of St Vincent is fairly 
healthy and in yi'inter very pleasant; the average annual rainfall 
exceeds too in., and the temperature ranges from 88“ F. in August 
to 06“ in December and January. Hurricanes are not uncommon. 


The capital of the island is Kingstown, beautifully situated on 
the south-west coast near the foot of Mount St Andrew (2600 ft.). 

The population ol the island in 1891 was 41,054 (2445 white, 
7554 coloured, 31,055 black); in 1906 it was estimated at 44,000. 
There were about 3300 East Indian cooUes, a large number ol whom 
were introduced in 1861 and following years, but on the expiry of 
their indentures mostly returned home; there were also a few 
Caribs ol mixed blood, the majority of the alxiriginal Caribs having 
been debited to British Honduras in 1797. Kingstown has a 
population of about 4000. The principal products ol the island are 
sugar (but the sugar-industry has here, as elsewhere, undergone 
various vicissitude.s), arrowroot and rum ; and the cultivation of Sea 
Island cotton, introduced about 1903, ha.s been successfully de¬ 
veloped by the government, which e.stablished a ginnery at Kings¬ 
town. Other articles of export arc cacao, cotton, spices, fruit, 
vegctable.s, live stock and poultry. The average annual value of 
exports in 1896-7906 was ^63,157 (in 1903-1904, the year following 
that of the great eruption, it was ;£38,I74, and m 1905-1906 it was 
and of imports, 7180,467. In 1905-1906 the value of im¬ 
ports troni the United Kingdom was and that ol exports 

to the United Kingdom ,^24,405, 

The present constitution dates from 1877, when the legislative 
council, consisting of four official and four noimnated unofncial 
members, was formed, lii 1899 an important scheme was entered 
upon, by means ol a grant of ;(;i5,ooo from the Imperial treasury, lor 
settling the labouring population, distressed by the failures ol tlie 
sugar indiistn, in the position of peasant proprietors. Estates were 
acquired from private owners for this purjiose, and besides this 0 
number of small lioldings on crown lands (which arc situated mainly 
in the high-lying central parts of tlie island) have been sold. Educa¬ 
tion IS carried on in 27 .state-aided schools, and there .are at Kings¬ 
town a grammar school and an agricultural school. I he Anglican, 
Wesleyan and Roman Catholic churches are well represented, and 
there are .some ITesbyteriaiis. 

St Vincent is generally stated to have been discovered on 
.St Vincent's day, the 22nd of January 1498 by Columbus. Its 
Carib inhabitants, hoyfever, remained undisturbed for many 
years. In 1627 Charles 1 . granted the Island to the earl of 
Carlisle ; in 1672 it was re-granted to Lord Willoughby, having 
been previously (1660) declared neutral. In 1722 a further 
grant of the island was made, to the duke of Montague, and now 
lor the first time a serious effort at colonization was made, but 
the French insisted on the maintenance of neutrality, and this 
was confirmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). In 1762, 
however, General Monekton captured the island ; the treaty of 
Paris in 1763 confirmed the British possession, and settlement 
proceedetl in spite of the refusal of tlie Caribs to admit British 
sovereignty. Recourse was had to arms, and in 1773 a treaty 
was concluded with them, when they were granted lands in the 
nortli of the island as a reser\ e. In 1779 Ihe island w.as sur¬ 
rendered to the French, but it was restored to Britain by the 
treaty of Versailles (1783). In 179.S the Caribs rose, assisted 
by the French, and were only put down after considerable 
fighting by Sir Ralph Abercromby in 1796, after which the 
majority of them were deported. The emancipation of negro 
slaves in the island took place in 1838; in 1846 the first Portu¬ 
guese labourers were introduced, and in 1861 the first East 
Indian coolies. St Vincent suffereel from a terrific hurricane 
in 1780, and the SoiifriAre was in eruption in 3821. Severe 
distress w'as occasioned by the hurricane of the 1 ith of September 
1898, from which the island had not recovered when it was visited 
by the eruption of the SoufriAre in 1902. This eruption was 
synchronous with that of Mont PelA in Martinique (q.v.). There 
Itad l)een signs of activity since February 1901, but .the most 
serious eruption took place on the 6th/7th of May 1902. There 
were earthquakes in the following July, and further eruptions 
on the 3rd of September and the 15th of October, and on the 
22nd of March 1903. Many sugar and arrowroot plantations were 
totally destroyed, and the loss.of life was estimated at 2000. 
A Mai»ion House Fund was at once started in Ixindon for 
the relief of the sufferers, and subscriptions were sent from all 
parts of the civilized world, and notably from the United 
States. 

ST VINCENT, BATTLE OF, fought on the 14th of February 
1797, between the British and Spanish fleets, the most famous 
and important of many encounters which have taken place at 
the same spot. The battle of 1797 is of peculiar significance in 
British naval history, not only because it came at a vital moment, 
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but because it first revealed the full capacity of Nelson, which | 
was well knowm in the aa,vy, to all his countiy'men. In the course 
of 1796 the Spanish government had made the disastrous 
alliance with the Krench republic, which reduced its country 
to the level of a pawn in the game against England. The Spanish 
fleet, which was in a complete state of neglect, was forced to sea. 
It consisted of 27 sail of the line under the command of Don Jose 
de Cordoba—fine ships, but manned in haste by drafts of soldiers, 
and of landsmen forced on board by the press. E\ en the flagships 
had only about eighty sailors each in their crews. Don Jose 
de Cordoba, who liad gone out with no definite aim, was in 
reality drifting about with his unmanageable ships in two 
confused divisions separated from aine another, in light wimls 
from the VV. and W.S.W., at a distance of from 25 to 30 m. S.W. 
of the Cape. While in this position he was sighted by Sir John 
Jen IS, of whose nearness to himself he was ignorant, and who 
had sailed from Lisbon to attack him with only 15 stiil of the 
line. Jervis knew the inefficient condition of the Sjxiniards, 
and was aware that the general condition of the war called for 
vigorous exertions. He did not hesitate to give battle in spite 
of the numeriCiU superiority of his ojiponent. Six of the Spanish 
ships were to the south of him, separated by a long interval from 
the others which were to the south west. The Hrilish squadron 
was formed into a single line ahead, and was steered to pass 
between the two divisions of the Spaniards. The six vessels 
were thus cut off. A feeble attempt was made by them to 
molest tlic British, but licing now to leeward as Jervis passed 
to the west of them, and being unable to f.ice the rapid and well 
directed fire to which they were exjiosed, they sheered off. One 
only ran down the Brili.sh line, and passing to the stern of the 
last ship succeeded in joining the bulk of her fleet to windward. 
As the British line passed through the gap between the Spanish 
divisions the ships were tacked in succession to meet the wind¬ 
ward portion of ihe enemy. If this movement had been carried 
out fully, all the British ships would have gone Ihroiigh the gap 
and the Spaniards to windward would have been able to steer 
unimpeded to the north, and perhaps to avoid being brought 
to a close general action. Their chance of escape was baffled 
by the independence and promptitude of Nelson. His ship, the 
“ Captain ” (74), was the third from the cud of the British line. 
Without waiting for orders he made a sweep to the west, threw 
himself across the Ixiws of the Spaniards. His movement was 
seen ami approved by Jervis, who then ordered the other ships 
in his rear to follow .Nelson's example. The British force was 
thrown bodily on the enemy. As the Spanish crews were too 
utterly unpractised to handle their ships, and could not carrj- 
out the orders of their officers which they did not understand, 
their ships were soon driven into a herd, and fell on board of 
one another. Their incompetence a.s gunners enabled the 
“ Captain ” to assail their flagship, the huge “Santisima Trinidad ” 
(130), with comparative impunity. The " San Josef "(112), and 
the “ San Nicolas ’’ (80), which fell aboard of one another, were 
both carried by boarding by the “ (ia])tain.” Eour Spanish 
ships, the “ Salvador del .Mundo " and “ S.an Josef ” (112), the 
“ .San Nicolas ” (80), and the “ San Isidro ” (74), were taken. 
The “ Santisima Trinidad ” is said to have struck, but she 
was not taken possession of. By about half-past three the 
Spaniards were fairly beaten. More prizes might h.ave been 
taken, but Sir John Jervis put a stop to the action to secure the 
four which had surrendered. The Spaniards were allowed to 
retreat to Cadiz. Sir 'ohn Jervis was made Earl St Vincent (q.v.) 
for his victory. The battle, which revealed the wortldcssness 
of the Spani^ navy, relieved the British government from a 
load of anxiety, and may be said to have marked the complete 
predominance of its fleet on the sea. 

Autiioritibs.—A very interesting account of the battle of Cape 
St Vincent, A Narratiw of the Proceedings of the British fleet, 
(London, 1797), illustrated by plans, was published immediately 
afterwards by (Lionel Urinkwater Bethune, author of the History 
of the htege of Gibraltar, who was an eyewitness from the " Lively ” 
frig,nte. See also James's Nauai History (London, i.'i37) : and 
Captain Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power on the Freiuh Kevolution 
and Emtnre (London, 1892). (D. H.) 


8T Virus’s DANCE,' or Chorea, a disorder of the nervous 
system occurring for the most part in children, and characterized 
mainly by involuntary jerking movements of the mu.scles 
throughout almost the entire body (see Neiiropatuoi.oov). 
.Among the predisposing causes age i# iniportimt, chorea being 
essentially an ailment of childhixid and pdrticularly duriifj; the 
, period of the second dentition between the ages of niiie and twelve, 
i It is not often seen in veiy young children nor alter puberty ; 

, but there are many exeeption.s. It is twice us frequent with 
! girls as with boys. Hereditary predisposition to nervous troubles 
15 apt to find c,\prcssion in this malurb , especially if the general 
; health becomes lowered. Of exciting causes strong emotions, 
i such as fright, ill-usage or hurdshiji of any kind, insufficient 
I feeding, overwork or anxiety, are among the most common ; 

! while, again, some distant source of irritalioii. such as teething 
' or intestinal worms, appears capable of giv ing rise to an attack. 

It is an occasional but rare complication ol pregnancy. The 
! connexion of chorea with rheumatism is now unii ersally recog¬ 
nized, and i;- shown not merely by it.s frequent occurrence before, 
after or during the cour.se ol attacks of rheumatic lever in young 
persons, but even indejxndently of this by the liability of the 
heart to sufler in a similar way in the two diseases. Boynton 
and Paine have demonstrated a diplcK'occus, which they rcgaul 
as the specific micro-organism ol rheiimati.sm, and which hic 
been found in the lymph si>aces in the cortex in chorea. An 
attempt has recently been made to demonstrate the infectious 
nature of the chorea. 

The symptoms of St Vitus’s dance sometimes develo|i 
suddenly as the result of fright, but much more frequently they 
come on insidiously. They are usually preceded by changes 
in disposition, the child becoming sad, irritable and emotional, 
while at the same time the general health is sotnewhat impaired. 
The first thing indicative of the disease is a cerlain awkwardness 
or fidgetiness of manner together with re.stlessness. In walking, 
too, slight dragging of one limb may be noticed. The convulsivi 
muscular movements usually first show Ihcmscifes in one part, 
.such as an arm or a leg, and in .some instances they may remain 
localized to that limited extent, while in all cases tiierc is a tend¬ 
ency for the disorderly symiptoms to be more marked on one 
side than on the other. When fully developed the phenomena 
of the di.sease are very characteristic. I’lie child when standing 
or sitting is never .sliU, but is constantly changing the position 
of the body or limbs or the facial expression in consequence 
of the sudden and incoordinate action of muscles or groups of 
them. The.se .symptoms are aggravated when purposive move¬ 
ments arc attempted or when the child is watched. Speech is 
affected both from the incoordinate movements of the tongue 
and from phonation sometimes taking place during an act of 
inspiration. The taking of food becomes a matter of difficulty, 
.since much of it is lost in the attempts to convey it to the mouth, 
while swallowing is also interfered with owing to the irregular 
action of the pharyngeal muscles. When the tongue is protruded 
it comes out in a jerky manner and is immediately withdrawn, 
the jaws at the same tinu’ closing suddenly and sometimes with 
considerable force. In locomotion the muscles of the limbs 
act incoordinately and there is a marked alteration of the gait, 
which is now halting and now leaping, and the child may be 
tripped by one limb being suddenly jerked in front of the other. 
In short, the whole muscular system is deranged in ils operations, 
and the term “ insanity of the muscles ” not inaptly expresses 
the condition, for they no longer act in harmony or with piurjiose, 
but seem, as 'Trousseau expresses it, each to have a will ol its own. 
The muscles of organic life (involuntary mu.scles) appear scarcely, 

’ Thi.s name was originally employed in connexion with those 
rcra&rkable cpidomic outbunts oi cuinbincd muntal and physical 
excitement which for a time prevailed among the inhabitants ol Home 
parts of Germany in the middle ages. It is stated that suficrers from 
this dancing mania won* wopI to resort to the chapels of St Vilus 
(more than one in Swabia), the saint being lieheved to possess the 
power of curing them. Tiie transference of the name to the diBcAhc 
now under consideration was a manifest error, but so closely Iws the 
association now* Ixicome that the original application of the term has 
been comparatively obscured. 
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il at all, affected in this disease^ as, fur example, the hewt, the | 
rhythmic movements of which are not as a rule unpaired. But i 
the heart may suffer in other ways, especially Irom inflammatory 
conditions similar to those whicii attend upon rheumatism and , 
which Irccpiently Jay the foundation of pendent heart-disease. | 
In severe cases of St Vitus’s dunce the child comes to present 
a distressing appearance, and the physical health declines. 
U.suaiJy, iio^^ver, there is a remission of the symptoms during ' 
sleep. The menial condition of the iMitient is more or less | 
affect^, as shown m emotional tendencies, irritability and a i 
somewhat fatutnis expn:ssion and bearing, but this change is 
in general ol tran.'.ient character and ceases with convalescence. 

'I’lus di.scasc o(X*asionally assumes a very acute and aggravated 
lonn, iij winch the disorderly movements are so violent as to 
render tJjc patient liable to be injured, and to necessitate forcible 
control o( Ltie liinlis, or the employment of anaesthetics to produce 
lincoii.'.ciousncss. Sucli cases are of very grave character, il, 
iiA I.-, common, they arc accompanied with sleeplessness, and 
they may pnivc rapidly fatal by exhaustion. In the great 
majority of cases, however, complete recovery is to be anticipated 
sooner or later, the symptoms usually ainlinuing lor from one 
to two monllis, or even sometimes much longer. 

I'hc re(UtiUe.H pru}>osvd have been innumerable, but it is doubtful 
wlwthcr any ol tJuim lias much control over the disease, which 
under suitat)le Uygitniic t^oiulitioiis tends to recover of itself. These 
coiulitious, however, ar«‘ all-miportanl, and embrace the proper 
leediiig of the child with nutritious hghl <liet, the absence of all 
sDunes ol exeit'‘meiit and aniioyauce, and the rectification of any 
causi*s ol irnUtJon and ot irregiikinties in the general health. For 
a time, ami espetially if the syinploms .ire severe, conluiement to 
the house or even to be<l may be necessary, but as soon as possible 
the chilli should be taken out into th<‘ opori air and gently exercised 
by walking KulirHh, recognizing the importance ot rest, recom* 
mends a moihlitul Weir-MitchcU treatiuont. Of medienuU remedies 
tin* most siTvice.iblc apt>ear to Im* zinc, arsenic and iron, especially 
the last two, which act as tonics to the system and improve the 
condition ol the blood. In view of the connexion of chorea with 
rJieumatisni, Koplik and Ur U. U. Ixies recommend sahcylate of soda 
m large do.se-t. •Jtecently ergot, hot packs and uonobromate ol 
camphor have found advocates, while cessation ot the movements has 
followc'd the application of an other spray to the spine twice daily. 
\.s iH>datives in cases ol sleeplessness, bromide of potassium and 
chloral are of use. In lung-coiitmuud cases of the di.scMSc much 
beneliL will be obtained by a change ot air as well as by tlie em]>loy- 
meiit of moderate gymruLstic exercises. TIu* emjdoymeiit ol massage 
and ot electneity is also likely to Ik; beneficial. After recovery the 
general health of the child Hhonld lor a long time rectnve attention, 
and care sliould be taken to guard against excitement, excessive 
study or any exli<iusting coiulitiou, physical or mciiUl, trom the tact 
that i!ie disease is apt to recur, and that oilier nervous disorders still 
more Henoiis may developed from il. 

In the rare instances of the acute form of this malady, wheit* the 
convulsive movementH nrc unceasuig and vioh'iit, the oiily measun;s 
available are the use of cliloral or ctUorolorm inhalation to produce 
lii.sensiluhly and muscular relaxation, but the efiecL is otdy palliative. 

SAINT-WANDRILLB, a village of north western France, 
in the department of Seine-Inferieure, 28 in. W.N.W. of Rouen 
by rail. It is celebrated for the ruins of its Benedictine abbey. 
The abbey church bclong.s to the ijth and 14th centuries; 
portions of the nave walls supported by flying buttresses are 
standing, and the windows and vaulting of the side aisles are in 
fair preservation. The church conununicates witlr a cloister, 
from which an interestfng dour ot the Renaissance period opens 
into the refectory. Beside this entrance is a richly ornamented 
lavabu of the Renaissance period. The refectory is a room over 
100 fl. long, lighted by graceful windows ol the same period. 
The abbey was founded in the 7th century by St Wandrillc, aided 
by the donations of Oovis II. It soon became renowned fur 
learning and piety. In the 13th century it was burnt down, 
and the rebuilding was not completed till the beginning of the 
i6th iMntury. Later in the same century it was practically 
destroyed by the Huguenots, and again the restoration was not 
finished for more than a hundred years. The demolition of the 
church was begun at the time of the Revolution, but proceeded 
slowly and in 1832 was entirely stopped. 

SAINT YON, a family ol 1 ‘arisian butchers in the 14th and 
r5tfi ug^ury. 'Guillaume de Saint Yon is cited as the richest 
SutedK^ the Grande Bouchcrie in the 14th century. Hie 


family played an important r 61 e during the quarrels of the 
Armagnacs and Burgundians. They were among the leaders 
of tlie Cabochian revolution of 1413. Driven out by the 
Armagnacs, they recovered their influence after the return of 
the Burgundians to Paris in 1418, but had to flee again in 1436 
when the constable, Arthur, earl of Richmond, took the city. 
Gamier de Saint Yon was ickwin of Paris in 1413 and 1410; 
Jean de Saint Yon, his brother, was valet de chambre of the 
dauphin Louis, son of King Charles VI. Both were in the service 
of the king of England during the English domination. Richard 
de Saint Yon was master of the butchers of the Grande Boucherie 
in 1460. 

See A. Langnon, Paris pendant la, domination anglaiu (Paris, 
1878) ; A. ColviUc, Les Cabochiens ei t'ordounaiice de 1413. 

ST TRIEIX, a town of west central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Haute-Vienne, on the 
left bank of the Lour, 26 m. S. of Limoges on the railway to 
Brive. Pop. (1906) town ,3604, commune 7916. The town 
possesses a church in tlie early Gothic style known as Lc Mouticr, 
dating from the 12th and 13th centuries, and a tower of the i2lh 
century which is a relic of its fortifications. iLs quarries of 
kaolin tliscoi ered in 1765 were the first known in France. The 
town owes its name to Aredius (popularly .St Yrieix) who in the 
6th century lounded a monastery to which its origin was due. 

SAIS (Egyptian Sai), an ancient city of the Egyptian Delta, 
lying westward of the 'J’hermuthiac or Sebennytic branch of the 
Nile. It was capital of the 5tli nonie of Lower Egypt and must 
have been important from remote times. In the 8th century 
B.c. Sais held the hegemony of the Western Delta, while 
Bubostile families ruled in the east and the kings of Ethiopia 
in Upper Egypt. The Ethiopians found their most vigorou.s 
opponents in the Saitc princes 'J'cfnachlhus and iii.s son 
Bocchoris " tlie Wise ’’ of the XXfVlh Dynasty. After reigning 
six years the latter is said to have been burnt alive by Sabacon, 
the founder of the Ethiopian XXVtli Dynasty. At the time 
when invasions by the A.ssyrians drorc out the Ethiopian 
Taracus again and again, the chief of the twenty prinees to wliom 
Esarhaddon and Assur-hani-pul successively entrusted the 
government Wius Niku, king of Sais and Memphis, llis son 
1 ‘sammctiehu.s (j.r.) was the founder of the XXVltb Dynasty. 
Although tlie main seat of government was at Memphts, Sais 
remained tiie royal residence throughout tliis flourishing dynasty. 
Neith, the goddess ol Sais, was identified with Athena, and 
Osiris was worshipped there in a great leslival. 

'Thi; brick encloaurt; wall of the temple is still plainly visible near 
the little village uf Sa el hagar (Sa of stone) on the east bank ol the 
Kosetta branch, l»ul the royal tombs and oth<*i nioiiumeiils ol Sais, 
some of which weie ilest-.ribed by Herodotus, and its inscribed nT.ords, 
have all gone. Only crude bnek ruins and nibbisli heaps remain on 
tJie site, but a few relics conveyed to Alexandria and Kurope in the 
Homan ag'* have come down to our day, notably the inscribed 
statue of .1 priest of Neitli who was high in lavour with Psiun- 
metichus III., Catnbyses and Darius. Bronze figures of deities are 
now the most interesting objects to be found nt Sa ei hagar. 

(F. Li. 

SAISSET, BERNARD (d. r. 1314), French bishop, was abbot 
of .Saint Antonin de Pamiers in 1268. Jfonifuce VIII., detaching 
Uie city of Pamiers from the diocese of Toulouse in 1295, made 
it the scat of u new bishopric and appointed Saisset to the see. 
Of a headstrong temperament, Saisset as abliot energetically 
sustained the struggle with the counts ot Foix, begun two 
centuries before, for the lordship of the city of Patniers, which 
had been shared between the counts and abbots by the feudal 
contract of pariage. The struggle ended in 1297 ^ an agree¬ 
ment between the two parties as to their common rights, and 
when tlie pope raised the excommunication incurred by the count. 
Sai.s.set absolved him in the refectory of the Dominican monastery 
in Pamiers (1300). Saisset is, however, famous in French hisloiy 
for his opposition to King Philip IV. As an ardent Languedodan 
he hated the French, and spoke openly of the king in disrcspeetiul 
terms. But when he tried to organize a general rising of the south, 
he was denounced to the king,perhaps by hi.s old enemies the count 
of Foix and the bishop of Toulouse. Philip IV. charged Ricliard 
Leneveu, archdeacon of Auge in the diocese of Lisieux, and 
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Jean de Picquigni, vidame of Amiens, to make an investigation, I 
which lasted several months. Saisset was on the point ot 
escaping to Rome when the vidame of Amiens surprised him 
by night in his episcopal palace. He was brought to Senlis, 
and on the 24th of October 1.401 appeared before Philip and 
his court. Tlie chancellor, Piciie Fkrttc, charged him with high ; 
treason, and he was placed in the keeping of the archbishop of j 
■Narbonne, his metropolitan. Philip IV. tried to obtain from I 
the pope the canonical degradation of Saisset. Boniface VIII., i 
instead, ordered the king in December 1301 to free the bishop, 
m order that he might go to Rome to justify himself. At the 
same time, he sent the famous bulls Scivatar mundi, a sort of 
repetition of Ciencis laicos, and Ansculta fili, which opened a 
new stage of the quarrel between the pope and king. In the 
heat of the new struggle Saisset was forgotten. He had been 
turned over in Fcliruary 1302 into the keeping of Jac(|ues des 
Nonnands, the papal legate, and was ordered to leave the kingdom 
at once. He lived at Rome until after the incident at Anagni. 
In i.?oS the king pardoned him, and restored him to his see. 
Ill' died, still hishop of Pamiers, about 1314. 

'riien- is no proof for the legend that Bernard Sakset earned 
Philip JV.’s hatred in 1300-1301 by boldly sustaining tlic pope's 
demand for the liberation of the count of Flanders, and by 
[Hiblicly proclaiming the doctrine of papal supremacy. 

Sec Uoni Vaissete, Hisiotre ginirale iL l.ang)tedv( , cd. I’rivat, t. ix. 
pi>. 210 310; Htslom litlt’raire de la I'ranie, 1. xxvi. pp.530-.S47: 
1*. tic Koziere, Lc Ptissaec dr Pawirrs, in Hiliiiothijtiue tie I’Kcole ties 
Cliarte-, (1S71): CIi. V. Langlois in Lavisse’.s Histnire dc France, 
1. ill., pi. 11 , pp J42 14I1. 

SAISSET, fiMIliE EDMOND (1814-1863), French philosopher, 
was Irarn at Montjiellier on the i6lti of Sc|jtemlicr 1814, and 
died at Paris on the tyth of Decemlier 1863. He studied 
philosophy in the school of Cousin, and carried on the eclectic 
tradition of his master along with Ravaisson and .Iiiles Simon. 
Ilf w,is firofessor of philosophy at Caen, at the Itcole Normale 
in Paris and later at the Sorbonne. 

His chief works are a monograpli on Aenesitleinus the Sceptic 
(1840); Lc Scr/dut,\mr : cEnhid^me, J^aacal, Kant a trans¬ 

lation of Spinoza (1S43) ; JWcuneurs el disciples de Descartes 
(iHO'z): DiscoHr\ de la pktlusuphir de Lc/ftnifc (1857) a work which 
hail great influence on the progress of thought in France : Fssm de 
phitosophie rcligicHse (1850), ( ritique el histuire de la /lAi/owipAir (180,5). 

SARA, or SuAKA, the name of one or more trilxiswhirli invaded 
India from Central Asia. The word is used loosely, especially 
by Hindu authors, to designate all the tribes whicli from time 
to time invaded India from the north, much os all the tribes 
who invaded China are indiscriminately termed Tatars. Used 
more accurately, it denotes the trihe which invaded India 
i,?o 140 B.c. I'hey arc the Sacac and Sakai of classical authors 
and the Se of tlie Cliinesc, which may represent an original 
-Sek or S6k. The Chinese annalists state that they were a pastoral 
people who lived in the neighbourhood of the modem Kashgar. 
About 160 B.c. they were driven southward by the advance of 
tlie Yue-Chi from the east. One portion appears to have seltleif 
m western Afghanistan, i^iencc called Sakasthana, in modern 
Persian Sejistan. The other section occupied the Punjab and 
possessed themselves of the territory which the (iraeco-Bactrian 
kings had acquired in India, that is Sind, Gujarat and Malwa. 
Ttie rulers of these provinces bore the title of Satrap (Rshatrapa 
or Chhatrapa) and were apparently subordinate to a king who 
ruled over the valley of Kabul and the Punjab. In 57 b.c. the 
Sakus were attacked simultaneously by Parlhians from the west 
and by the Malava ■ Ians from the easl and their jiower was 
destroyed. It should be added that wlrnt we know of Saka 
history is mostly derived from coias and inscriptions which admit 
of various interpretations and that .scholars are by no means 
agreed as to names and dates. In any case their power, if it 
lasted so long, must have lieen swept away by the Kushan 
conquest of Northern India. 

Nothing is known of the language or race of the Sakas. Like 
most of the invaders of India at this period they adopter! 
buddhism, at least partially. They can be traced to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kashgar, but not like the Yue-Chi to the frontiers 
of China. They may liave been Turanians akin to that tribe, 
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or they may have been Iranians akin to the Iranian element 
in I'ransoxiana and the districts south of the Pamirs. They 
cannot be the same as the Scythians ot Kurope, though the name 
luid original nomadic life are points in common. 

See Vincent Smith, Harh History of*Jndta (1908) ; O. Kranke, 
liettrdge au.\ chinesisctien Quetlen tur Kentilms der J urkivlktr und 
Skythen (1904); 1 ’. Ciarilnei, Lams of Greek and Scythian Kings 
in India (iSSli) ; and v.aruiiis articles by Vincent •Smith, F'leet, 
Cunmnghain, -V Stem. Sylvain l.evi and others in the Journal ol 
the Uoyal .Asiatic Societv. Journal asiatique, Indian Antequary, 
Zetlsth. der Deutscheii Morgeulaudischeu Gesellschajt, &c. (C. J.L.) 

SAKAI. an aboriginal people ot the Malay peninsula iound 
cliiefly in south Perak, Selangor and Pahang. Representatives 
are widely scattered among Malayan villages, but these are so 
crossed with the Malays as to be no longer tyincal. An attempt 
luis been made to identity the Sakai with the Mon-.'Vnnam group 
of races, t.t. the tribes which till 600 years ago possessed what 
is now Siam, and some of wliom still occupy IVgu and Cambtidia. 
I’rofessor Virchow suggested that the Sakai belong to what 
he calls the Dravido-Austriilian race, the chief representatives 
of which he finds in the \'eddahs of Ceylon, the civilized Tamils 
of south India and the uliorigines ot Australia. In essential 
characteristics of liair and head lliere is a remarkable agreement. 
The difficulty in accepting tlie tfieory is in tlie colour of tlie skin, 
which among tin Sakais is often a light shade of yellowish brown, 
whereas among Tamils black is the prevailing colour. Virrlvm 
meets this by pointing out that Sinluilest, though admiuedh 
Aryans, are often so dark as to he practically black. Thi 
Sakais arc, however, it is now generally held, kinsmen of tlien 
Negrito neighbours, the Semangs (q.v.). and are, like the latter, 
dwarfish, seldom exceeding 4 ft. y in. Their skins are usually 
a darkish brown, but showing a reddish tinge about the breast 
and extremities. The head is long, und the luiir a black brown, 
rather wavy than woolly. Ilie face inclines to lie long, and 
would be hatchet-sliaped but for the breadth of the cheek liones 
The chin is long and pointed, the forehead high and Hut, the 
brows often beetling. 'I'hc nose is small, sl^htlv tilted or 
rounded off at the tip, fnit broad and with deep-set nostrils. 
The beard is usually seanty. The arm-stretcli is almost always 
greater tlian their height. 'Their food is varied ; the wilder 
tribes living on jungle fruits and game tliey hunt with the blow 
[lipo, while the more civilized grow yams, swi-et potatoes, maize, 
sugar cane, rice and tapioca. 'The Sakai blow-pipe is a tulie 
6 to 8 ft. long formed of a single joint of a rare species of bamboo 
{Bambusa Wrayi). Tliis tulie is inserted into another for protec¬ 
tion. The darts are made of fine slivers from the mid-rih of the 
leaf of certain palms, and arc about the size of a knitting needle. 
The point is usually coated with |)oison rompounded from the 
sap of tlte^t'pas tree (Antiarts- toxiiaria) and of a species ol 
strychnos. Flach dart is carried in a separate reed, thirty to 
fifty of these latter being rolled up and carried in a bamboo 
(|uiver. The Sakais can kill at thirty puces with these blow-pipes. 
They ore nomads, building mere leaf-shelters in or under the 
trees. Their dress is of bark-cloth and they scar their fares, us 
do the Semangs. They are skilful in mat-making and basket- 
work, but they have no kind of weaving or pottery. They are 
musical, using a rough lute of bamboo and a nose-flute, and they 
sing well in chorus. 'I'hey have in common with the Semangs 
curious marriage ceremonies. The dead are slung from a pole 
and carried to a distant spot in the jungle. Here, wrapped in 
new bark-cloth, the body is buried in a .shallow trench, the 
clothes worn by the deceased being burned in a fire lighted near 
the grave. When filled up, rice is .sown on the grave ami watered, 
and some herbs and bananas arc planted round it for the soul 
to teed on. Attc-rwards a three-cornered hutch, not unlike a 
doll’s-house but mounted on high piles, is built at the foot, in 
which the soul may live. This soul-house is about li ft. high, 
is thatched with leaves and has a ladder by which the soul con 
dimb in. 

SAK£, the national beverage of Jajian. In character it 
stands midway between beer and wine. It is made chiefl) 
from rice (see Brewing). Safci contains 12 to 15 % of alcohol 
and about 3% of solid matter (cxtractii'es), 0-3% ot lactic 
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a(;id, a small quantity of volatile acid, 0-5 % of sugar and o-8 % 
of glycerin. 'J'herc are about jo.ooo sake breweries in Japan, 
and the anmnil output is about 150 million gallons. Sake is a 
yellowish white liquid, its flavour somewhat resembling that of 
madeiru or sherry, it is Vanned prior to consumption, as the 
flavour IS thereby imjiroved and it is rendered more digestible, 
’flic name is^id to 1 k' derived from the town of Osaka which, 
Iroiii lime immemorial, lias been famous for its sake. According 
to .Murewood it is probable that the wine called “ sack ” in 
laigland derived its name from the Japanese liquor, being 
introduced liy Spanish and Portuguese traders (see Wine). 

SAKHALIN, or Saghai.ien, a large elongated island in the 
North Pacific. K ing between 45“ 57' and ,S4 24' N., off the coast 
of the kiissian Maritime Province in Past Siberia, dividefl 
lietween the Russian and laiiane.se empires. Its proper Ainu 
name, Karajutn or Karaflu, Kar. la-en restored to the island by the 
(ap.i,ne.se since 11)05. Sakhalin is separated from the mainland 
iiv the narrow and shallow Strait of Tartary or Mamiy'a Strait, 
which often freezes in winter in its narrower part, and from V'ezo 
(Japan) fiy the Strait of l.a Perouse. The island is Ooo ra. long, 
and ih to 105 broad, with an area of 24,5bo .stp m. 

U‘; ortifjraiil'V p.ii'l slnictiito ar<’ ini^HTlcclly known. 

Two, or periiaps tlirw, {wnllel Tanj(<*s oi nionntains traverse it from 
north to south, reacliin” 2n«M> to 5000 it. (Mt. Ichara, 4H00 tt.) high, 
with two or more wide ilepressions, not exe.et*(ling <)00 It. al)o\e the 
sea OysUillme locits croj* oul at s(*veral ch|ms; CrotaoeoiH lime 
stones, contiiinmu an aUirnlant ami specilic fauna of gigantic 
amnuinitCH, oee.ni at inn on the west coast, and Tertiary conKlomor- 
<it<’S, siimlslones, marls and clays, foldetl Uy suhsetpieiit upheavals, 
in many ]mrts of the island. I he cUvs, whicli contain layers of 
good coal ami an alfiind.inl hissil vegel.ition, show that during the 
\lioccne periotl Sakhalin formed part of a contment which com 
(iriswl north Asia, Alaska aiul Ja(>ari, anil enjoyed a wmparativcly 
warm climato. 'Phe i^liixuine dejiosits contain a mollusc fautia more 
arctic tluAii tlial which exists at tiie present lime, iiKlicutmg probably 
that the connexion Udween tlie Viwnfic ami Arctic Oceans was 
broader than it is now Only two rivers are worlliy of mention. 
'Phe Tyni, 250 m. long and navigable by rafts and light boats for 
so in., tlow.y nor^ ami north-tiasl with nunieroii.s raiiids and shallows, 
and enters the Sea of Okhotsk 'I'he l\>ronai flows siTiiti)*south-e.a.si 
to the (tull of Patience or Shicluro Hay, on the soiitli-east coast 
Pliroe other small slrearn.s enter Hie wick* semicircular Onll of Aniva 
or Higushifushimi Hay at the soiithein extremity of tlu* island 

Ow'ing to th«' inlhiencc ol the raw, foggy Sea of Okhotsk, tlie 
i.liniutc' IS very cold. At Hui the average yearly lcin|)eruture is only 
Hahr. (January 3-4“; July 01 -o"), 35-0° at Kusumu and 37-(>‘’ at 
\niva (January, o *)'’: July. At Alexandrovsk near bui the 

animal range is from Bi" m Julyto - 38® in January,while at Kykovsk 
m the interior the minimum is -40*^' Fahr. 'Phe rainfall averages ! 
12\ in. Thick clouds fur the most part shut out the sun ; while the 
cold current from the Si‘a of Okhotsk, luded by nortli-cast winds, 
bruigs immens(‘ ice-il(M‘s to the oast aiast in summer The whole 
of the island is coverc^l with densi' fon.'sts, mostly conWerous. The 
\v.in spruce {Abies <*va»ir«.si<c). the Sakhalin fir {Abiir sachalensis) 
and the Daurian larch are the chief trees ; on the upper parts of the 
mountains are the Silwrian rampant cixlar {Cembra pumtla) and the 
Kurihan banilxio { Irundtnana kunlfuse). Hirch, Imth Furojiean 
and Kamchatkan {lictitla alba and /?. Hrtnafii), elder, poplar, elm. 
wild cherry {Prunus /wir/ws), Taxus baccaia and several willows an* 
mixed with the conifers ; while farther south the maple, mountain 
ash and oak, as also the Japanese Vauax rianifolium, tW Amur cork 
{P/niodendroH amunnse), flie spindle tree {Euonvmus macropterus) 
and the vim* (rifis thunher^n) make their appearance The undcr- 
wimmIs abound in l-HjrrydKwmg plants {r.f> cloudberry, cranbarv, 
ernwberry, retl whoitlclx‘rry), lierrmd elder (.Samftnews racemosa), 
w'llu raspberry and Spivaea. Bears, loxei.. otters and sables are 
numerous, as also the reindeer m tlie north, and the musk deer, 
ban's, sijuirrels, rats and mice everywhere. 1 'h <5 avi fauna is the 
ra>mmon Siberian. an<l tlie rivers swarm with fish, especially si^icies 
of salmon {OncorhvnchMs). Numerous whales visit the sea>coa.st 
Scadions, sisals and dolphins are a source of profit. 

Sakhalin was inhabited in the Neolithic Stone Age. Flint 
implements, exactly like those of Siberia and Russia, have been 
found at Dui and Kusunai in great numbers, as well as polished 
stone liatchets, like the European ones, primitive pottery with 
flecorations like those of Olonets and stone weights for nets. 
Afterwards a population to whom bronze was known left traces 
in earthen walls and kitchen-middens on the Bay of Aniva. 
'Fhe native inhabitants consist of some 3000 Gilyaks, 1300 Ainus, 
with 750 Orodions, 300 Tunguses and some Yakuts. The 
Gilyaks in the north support themselves by fishing and hunting. 


The Ainus inhabit the south part of the island. There are also 
32,000 Russians, of whom over ^2,150 are convicts. A little 
coal is mined and some rye, wheat, oats, barley and vegetables 
are grown, although the period during which vegetation can 
grow averages less Uian 100 days. P'ishing is actively prosecuted, 
especially by the Japiinese in the south. 

History. —Sakhalin, which was under Chinese dominion until 
the igth centuiy, became known to Europeans from the travels 
of Marlin Gerritz de Vries in the 17th century, and still better 
from those of La Perouse (1787) and Krusenstern (1805). Both, 
how'ever, regarded it as a peninsula, and were unaware of the 
existence of the Strait of lartary, which was discovered in i8o() 
by a Japanese, Mamiya Rinzo. The Russian navigator Nevelskoi 
in 1840 definitively established the existence and navigability 
of this vStrait. The Russians made their first permanent settle¬ 
ment on Saklialin in 1837 ; but the southern part of the island 
was held by the Japanese until 1875, when they ceded it to 
Russia. By the treaty of J*ortsniouth (U.S.A.) of 1905 the 
southern part of the island below 50^ N. was re-ceded to )apan, 
tlie Russians retaining the other three-fifths of the area. 

See C. H. Hawes, in the litlcrtnost East (London, 1903). 

(P. A. K.: J T. Be.) 

SAKI, the mitite name of a group ot tropical Amcriran 
monkeys nciirly allied to those known as uakaris (sec Uakari), 
with whirh they agree in the forward inclination of the lowei 
incisor teeth, the depth of the hinder pari of the lower jaw, and 
the non-prehcnsile tail. The sakis, which form the genus 
I’Uhecia, are specially characterized by their long and generally 
bushy tails, distinct whiskers and Ix'ard, and the usually elon¬ 
gated hair on the crown of the head, which may either radiate 
from a point in the centre, or he divided by a median parting, 
■fiicy are very delicate animals, difficult to keep in confinement, 
and in that state exhibiting a gentle disposition, and being 
normally silent (sec Trimates). 

SAKURA-JIMA, a Japime.se island, oval in shape and measur¬ 
ing 7m. by 5m., ly ingin the northern part of the Bay of Kagoshima 
(31° 40' N., 130" 35' E.). It has a volcano 3743 ft. high (of which 
an eniption was recorded in 1779), and is celebrated for its liot 
springs, its oranges and its giant radishes (daikon), whicfi some¬ 
times weigh as much as 70 ft). 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS HENRY (1828-1895), English 
journalist, was bom in London, on the 24th of November 1828. 
His father, Augustus John James Sala (1792-1828), was the son 
of Claudio Seba.stiano Sala, an Italian, who came, to London to 
ammgc ballets at the theatres ; his mother. Henrietta Simon 
(1789-1860), was an uctre.ss and teacher of singing. Sala was 
at school in J'aris and studied drawing in London. In his earlier 
years he did odd jobs in scene-painting and book illustration. 
He wrote a tragedy in French, t'redegonde, before he was ten 
years old, and in 1851 attracted the attention of Charles Dickens, 
who published articles and stories by him in Household Wonts 
and AU ike Year Round, and in 1856 sent him to Russia us a 
special correspondent. About the safic time he got to know 
Edmund Yates, with whom, in his earlier years, he was constantly 
connected in his journalistic ventures. From i86o to 1886, 
over his own initials, he wrote “ Echoes of the Week ” for the 
Illustrated Irtndon News. Afterwards they were continued in a 
syndicate of weekly newspapers almost to his death. Thackeray, 
when editor of the CornhiU, published articles by him 
on Hi^arth in i860, which were issued in volume form in 
1866. In i860 he started Temple Bar, which he edited till 1866 
when the magazine was taken over by Messrs Bentley. Mean¬ 
while he had become in 1857 a contributor to the London Daily 
Telegraph, and it was in this capacity that he did his mo.st 
characteristic work, whether as a foreign correspondent in all 
parts of the world, or as a writer of leaders or special articles. 
His literars' style was highly coloured, bombastic, egotistic 
imd full of tu^d periphrases, but his articles were invariably 
full of interesting matter and helped to make the reputation of 
the paper. He collected a large library and had an elaborate 
system of commonplace-books, so that he could bring into his 
articles enough show or reality of special information to make 
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excellent reading for a not very critical public: he had on 
extraordinary faculty for never saying the same thii^ twice 
in the same way. He earned a large income from the Telegraph 
and other sources, but he never could keep his money. In 1863 
he spirted on his first tour as special foreign correspondent to 
his paper. He spent the year 1864 in America and published 
a Diary of the war. Expeditions to Algiers, to Itafy during 1 
(laribaldi’s 1866 campaign, to Metz during the Franco-German 
war, to Spain in 1875 at the end of the (arlist war, were among 
this early journalistic enterprises, the long list iif which closed 
with his journey through America and Australia in 1885. Tn 
i8p2, when his reputation was at its height, he started a weekly 
paper called Salas Journal, but it was a disastrous failure ; 
and in i8g5 he had to sell his library oi 13,000 volumes. Lord 
Rosebery gave him a civil list pension of £100 a year, but he 
was a broken-down man, and he died at Brighton on the 8th 
of December 1895. Sala published many volumes of fiction, 
travels and essays, and edited various other works, but his 
tnetter was that of ephemeral journalism. 

Sec The Life and Adventures vj Oeorge Augustus Sala, written bv 
mmself (2 vols., 181)3). 

SALAAM (Arab, salam, “ peace ”), the Oriental term for a 
salutation. The word is used for any act of salutation, as of an 
ambassador to a monarch, and so in a secondary sense of a 
compliment. Properly it is the oral salutation of Mahommedans 
to each other; but it hits acquired the .six;cial meaning of an 
act oi obeisance. 

SALAD (Med. Lai. salala, salted, pickled, salare, to sprinkle 
with salt), a dish, originally dres.sed with salt, of green uncooked 
herbs, such as lettuce, endive, mustard, cress, &.C., usually served 
with a flavouring of onion, garlic or leeks, and with a dressing of 
vinegar, oil, mustaAl, pepjier and salt, or with a cream, for 
which there are many receipts ; hard-boiled eggs, radishes and 
cucumlier are also added. 

SALADE, Sai.i.et or Salet, a headipiece introduced in the 
earlv 15th century replacing the heavy helmet. Its essential 
features are its smooth rounded surface, like an inverted bowl, 
and its long projecting neck guard. Usually there was no movable 
vizor, bill the front fixed part covered most of the face, a slit 
being left for the eyes. The word is said to come through 
the Old Fr. from the Span, relada, Ital. celata, Isit. eaelata, 
sc. cassis, engraved helmet, caelarc, to engrave, chase (see 
Helmet). 

SALADIN (\rAh.Sala-ud-din, “ Honouring the Faith ”) (11.38- 
1193), first Ayyubib sultan of Egypt, was Imrn at Tekrit in 
1138. The brilliance of his career was only made possible 
by the condition of the East in the 12th century. Such authority 
as remained to the orthodox caliph of liagdad (see Oi.iphate) 
or the heretical Fatimites (q.v.) of Cairo was exercised by their 
viziers. The Seljukian empire had, after 1076, been divided 
and subdivided among Turkish atabegs. The Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem had existed since 1089 only because it was a 
united force in the midst of disintegration. Gradually, however, 
Christian enthusiasm had arou.sed a counter enthusiasm among 
the Moslems. Zengi, atabeg of Mosul, had inaugurated the 
sacred war by his campaigns in .Syria (1137-114^)- Ntir-ed-din, 
his son, had continued his work by further conquests in Syria 
and Dama.scus, by the organization of his conquered lands, 
and, in 1157, by “ publishing everywhere the Holy War." The 
opportunity of Saladin lay therefore in the fact that his lifetime 
covers the period when there was a conscious demand for political 
union in the defence of the Mahommedan faith. By race 
Saladin was a Kurd of Armenia. His father, Ayyub (Job), and 
his uncle Shirkuh, sons of a certain Shadhy of Ajdanakan near 
Dawin, were both generals in Zengi’s army. In 1139 Ayyub 
received Baalbek from Zengi, in 1146 he moved, on Zengi’s 
death, to the court of Damascus. In 1154 his influence secured 
Damascus to Nur-ed-din and he was made governor. Saladin 
was therefore educated in the most famous centre of Moslem 
learning, and represented the best traditions of Moslem culture. 

His career falls into three parts, his conquests in Egypt 1164- 
1174, the annexation of Syria 1174-1187, and lastly the destruc¬ 


tion of the Latin kingdom and subsequent campaigns agauut 
the Christians, 1187-1 iqi. The conquest of Egypt Wits essential 
to Nur-ed-dm. It was a menace to his empire on the south, the 
occasional ally of the Franks and tlic home of the unorthodox 
caliphs. His pretext was the plea •! lut exiled vizier, and 
Shirkuh was ordered to Egt’pt in 1164, taking Saladin uS his 
lieutenant. The Christiaits under Count Amulric immediately 
intervened and the four cx|X'dilions which ensued iff iih4) **^7, 
1168 and ii(x) were duels between Christiuiis and Sarjjcens. 
They resulted in heavy Christian losses, the death of Shirkuh and 
the appointment of Saladin as vizir. His rclalions toward.s the 
unorthodox caliph Nur-ed-din were marked by extraordinary 
tact. In 1171 on the death of the Fatimite caliph he was 
powerful enough to substitute the name ol the orthotlux cali|>h 
m all F.gjqitian mosques. The Mahommedan religion wib 
thus united against Christianity. To ,\ur-ed dm lie was invari¬ 
ably submissive, but from the vigour which he eiiqiloyed in 
adding to the fortifications of Cairo and the haste with which he 
retreated from an attack on Montreal (117') und Kerak (1173) 
it is clear that he feared his lord’s jealousy. 

In 1174 Nur-ed-din died, and the period of Saladin's conquests 
m Syria begins. Nur-ed-din's vassals rebelled against his 
youthful heir, es-Salih, and Saladin came north, nominally to his 
assistimce. In 1174 he entered Damascus, Emesa and Hamah; 
in II 7,1! Biuilbek and the towns round .Akippo. The next step 
was political independence. He suppressed the name of es-Salih 
in prayers and on the coinage, and was formally declared sultan 
by the caliph 117.3. In 1176 he eon(|Ucrcd Saif-tid-ilin of Mosul 
beyond the Euphrates and was recognizaid as sovereign by the 
princes of northern Syria. In 1177 he returned by Damascus 
to Cairo, which he enriched with colleges, a citadel and an 
aqueduct. From 1177 to 1180 he made war on the Christians 
from Egypt, ;md in 1180 reduced the sultan of Konia to .sub¬ 
mission. From 1181-1183 he was chiefly occupied in .Syria. In 
1183 he induced the atabeg Imad-ud-din to exchange Aleppo for 
the insignificant Sinjar and in ii8() received thcAomage of the 
atabeg of Mosul. The last independent vassal was thus subdued 
and the l^atin kingdom enclosed on every side by a hostile 
empire. 

In 1187 a four years’ truce was broken by the brilliant brigand 
Renaud de Chatillon and thus began .Saladin’s third pcriiKj of 
conquest. In May he cut to pieces a small body of 'I'emplars 
and Hospitallers at Tiberias, and, on July 4lh, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon the united Christian army at Hittin. He 
then overran Palestine, on .September 20th besieged Jerusalem 
and on tVtolier 2nd, after chivalrous clemency to the Christian 
inhabitants, crowned his victories by entering and purifying the 
Holy City. If the kingdom only Tyre was left to the Christians. 
Probably Saladin made his worst strategical error in neglect¬ 
ing to conquer it lieforc winter. The Christians had thus a 
stronghold whence their remnant marched to attack Acre in 
June 11H9. Saladin immediately surrounded the Christian army 
and thus began the famous two years’ siege. 

Saladin’s lack of a fleet enabled the Christiiuis to receive 
reinforcements and thus recover from their defeats by land. 
t)n the 8th of June 1191 Richard of England arrived, and on the 
i2th of July Acre capitulated without Saladin’s permission. 
Richard followed up his victory by an admirably ordered march 
down the coast to Jaffa and a great victory at Arsuf. During 
1191 and 1192 there were four small campaigns m southern 
Palestine when Richard circled round Beitnulm and Ascalon 
with Jerusalem as objective. In January 1192 he acknowledged 
his impotence by renouncing Jerusalem to fortify Ascalon. 
Negotiations for peace accompanied these demonstrations, which 
showed that Saladin was master of the situation. Though in 
July Richard secured two brilliant victories at Jaffa, the treaty 
made on the 2nd of Scptemlier was a triumph for .Sidadin. Only 
the coast line was left to the Latin kingdom, with u free passage 
to Jerusalem ; and Ascalon was demolished. The union ol the 
Mahommedan East had beyond question dealt the death-blow 
to the I.atin kingdom. Richard returned to Europe, and 
Saladin fetumed to Damascus, where on the 4th of March 119.3, 
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after a few days' illness, he died. He was buried in Damascus 
and mourned by the whole Kast. 

The character of Saladil. an.) of lus work is siiiRu^ly vivid. In 
many wavs lie was a typical Mahonmiedan. fiercoly hostile towards 
unlxdievers " lari us pur|^ the air of the Mr they breathe was his 
ami 'lot the demons ol tlie Cfo.«. intcnsoly devout and regular in 
prayers and fasting. He sliowed Uie pride ol race iii the declaration 
ihai '• (iod ricerved this triiiiii|'h lor the Ayyiibitcs before all others. ' 
‘li. L'encTosity and ho.spil.ditv were proved in his gifts to Richard 
and his trwitment oi iH(itivcs. He had the Drienlars power ol 
endurance idternatiiig with violent and emotional courage. UUier 
virtue., were all Ins nwn. his extreme gentleness, his love lor children, 
Ins llawle.s hone.slv. Ins invariable kmdhne.ss, his chivalry to women 
aiid the weak AIkivc all he tvpihes the Mahoinmedan's utter scll- 
siirreiider to a sacrtsl cause. His achievements were the mevitablc 
expression ni Ins cliaractcT He was not a statesman, ipr he left no 
uiiistiiulioii or code to the I'.ast , Ins empire was divided among his 
relalne- on his deatli .As a strategist, though of great ability, he 
. annni l«; com]>ared to Richard As a general, he never orgaiiixril 
an arniy "My troops will do nothing," he confessed, " save when I 
ride at their head anil review them," His fame lives in Kasleni 
history as tlie loiiqiieror wtio stemiiied tlie tide of Wcsitern conquest 
on the least, and turned it definitely Irom least to West, as the hero 
wliii niomenl.irdy united tlie unruly least, and as the saint who 
realised in his personality the higliest virtues and ideals of 
Muhommedaiiisin. 

AinnoKiTius. 'I'lie coiitemiiorary Arabian authorities are to be 
loitiid in Micliaud's AVs uril des hisUirtcns drs Croi^adr.^ (Paris, ihyb). 
This toniHiiis the work of llalia iid-din (1145 I'i j.)), diplomatist, 
and sis'.retary of Sidadin, the general liistory of Ibn-Atliir (iilxe- 
i2tt). the eulogisl of the atabegs of Mosul but the unwilling adnurer 
ol Sahidin, and iiarts oi tlie general hestory of Abulleda. The 
liu>gra|iliy ol the pind Osema dm Murkidli (loqy iiSS), edited by 
lierimbinirg (Paris, ikSo), gives an invabialde picture of leasteni life, 
later Arabian aiillioritii-s are Ibn Kliallikan (i2ii-i2«2) and Abu- 
Khaina (Ixini 1207). Of Olinstiun anlbnrities the lollowmg are 
imimrtant, the history of William id 'lyre (1147 11K5), Ilie Itiner- 
artum perfi’rinorum, probably tlie l-atm version ol the Carmen 
Amhrosu (ed. by Stubbs, " Rolls" series, London, 1X04), and the 
( hromqur d'outremer, or tlie Fri-ncb translation of William ol Tyre’s 
hislorv and its continuation by ICrnotil, the squire of Ualian, seigneur 
ol IIm'Iiii, i22«. riie txist inorteni authority is Stanley Laiie-Poole’s 
Sttludin (" Hertzs ol the Nations ” series, Uindon, iijoj). Seealso the 
bibliograjdiy to CiiusAiiits. (W. F. K.) 


SALAMANCA, ii frontier province of eastern Spain, formed 
in IS,}? (lilt of the southern part of the ancient kingdom of Leon, 
and Iviimded on the N. by Zamora and A'alluilnlid, Ji. liy Avila, 
S. by CAceres and W. by Portugal. Top. (iqoo) 320,765 ; area, 
4X20 s(|. m. Salamanca lielongs almost entirely to the basin ui 
the Duero (Portuguc.se Uouro, q.ii.), its principal rivers Ixting the 
'I’ormes, which follows the general slope of the province towards 
the north-west, and after a course of 1,45 m. flows into the Duero, 
which forms (larl of the nortfi-west fioundary ; the Yeltes and 
the Aguedu, also tributaries of the Duero ; and the Alagon, an 
affluent of the Tagus. Tlu' northern part of tm province is 
flat, and at its lowest point (on the Duero) is 488 ft. above sen- 
level. The southern border is partly defined along the crests of 
the (ir£dos and (iata ranges, but the highest point is La Aiberai 
(Sbcia ft.) in the Sierra de J'eha Fruneaa, which ristts a little farthel 
north. Tlie rainfall is irregular ; hut where it is plentiful the 
.soil is productive anti there are goixl harvests of wine, oil, liemp, 
and cereals of all kinds. Forests of oak, pine, beach and 
che.stnut cover u wide area in Uie south and south-west; and 
timber is sent in large quantities to other parts of Spain. Sheep 
anti cattle alsti find good pasturage, and out of tlie ftirty-nine 
Spanish provinces only Bodajoz, (aceres and Teruvl have a 
larger number of live stuck, (loid is found in the streams, and 
iron, lead, copper, zinc, coal and ruck crystal in the hills, but the 
mines are only partially developed, and it is doubtful if the 
deposits would repay exploitation on a larger scale. The manu¬ 
factures of the province are few and mosdy of a low class, in¬ 
tended for home consumption, such as frieze, coarse cloth, hats 
and pottery. The capital, Salamanca (pop. iqoo, 25,690), and 
the town of Ciudad Rodrigo (Sijjo) are described in separate 
articles. Bf'jar (9488) is tlie only other town of more than 5000 
inhabitants. The railways troni Zamora, Medina, Plosencia and 
Pefiaranda converge upon the capital, whence two lines go west¬ 
ward into Portugal—one via Barca d’Alva to Oporto, the other 
via Villar Formoso to Guarda. Few Spanish province lose so 


small a number of emigrants, and the populadun tends gradually 
to increase. See also Leon. 

SALAMANCA (anc. Hdnumtica or Elmaniica), the capital of 
the Spanish province of Salamanca, on the right bank of the 
river 'formes, 2648 ft. above sea-level and 172 m. by rail N.W. 
of Madrid. Pop. (iqoo) 25,690. Salamanca is the centre of a 
network of railways which radiate N. to Zamora, N.E. to Medina, 
f.. to Pcharanda, S. to PJasencia, W.S.W. to Guarda in i’ortugal, 
and W. to Oporto in Portugal. The river is here crossed by a 
bridge 500 ft. long built on twenty-six arches, fifteen of which are 
of Roman origin,while the remainder date from the i6th century. 
The city is still much the same in outward appearance as when 
its tortuous streets were thronged with students. The university 
was naturally the chief source of wealth to the toAvn, the popula¬ 
tion of which in the ibth century numbered 50,000, 10,000 of 
whom were students. Its decay of course reacted on the towns¬ 
folk, but it fortunately also arrested the process of modernization. 
The ravages of war alone have wrought serious damage, for tlie 
f'rench in their defensive operations in 1811-1812 almost 
destroyed the western quarter. The ruins still remain, and give 
an air ol desolation which is not borne out by the real condition 
of the inhabitants, however poverty-slrieken ,they may appear. 
.Side liy side with the remains of a great pa.st are the modern 
buildings: two theatres, a casino, bull-ring, town hall and 
electric light factory. The magnificent Plaza Mayor, built by- 
Andres Garcia de Quinones at the beginning of the i8th century, 
and capable of holding 20,000 people to witness a bull-fight, is 
one ol the finest .squares in Europe. It is surrounded by an 
arcade of ninety arches on Corinthian columns, one side of tlie 
square being occupied by the municipal buildings. The decora¬ 
tions of the facades are in tlie Renaissance style, mid the plaza 
as a whole is a fine sample of Platercsquc architecture. 

The University.- -.Salamanca is still rich in educational estab¬ 
lishments. It still keeps up its university, with the separate 
faculties of letters, philosophy, sciences, law and medicine ; 
its university and provincial public library, with 80,000 volumes 
and 1000 MSS. ; its Irish college, provincial institute, superior 
normal school, ecclesiastical seminary (founded in 1778), economic 
imd other learned societies, and very many charitable founda¬ 
tions. The city has still its 25 (larishcs, 25 colleges, and as many 
more or lass ruinous convents, and 10 yet flourishing religious 
houses. The university, the oldest in the Peninsula, was founded 
about 1230 by Alphonsu IX. ol Leon, and refounded in 1242 
by St F'erdinand of Castile, linder the patmnage of the learned 
Alphonso X. its wealth and reputation greWly increased (1252- 
1282),and its schools of ranon law and civil law attracted students 
even from Paris and Bologna. In the i5lh and 16th centuries 
it was renowned throughout Europe. Here (kilumbus, to whom 
a statue was erected in 1891, lectured on his discoveries, and 
here the Copernican system was taught long before it had won 
general acceptance. But soon after 1550 a period of decline 
set in. The university statutes were remodelled in 1757, liut 
financial troubles and the incessant wars which checked almost 
every reform in Spain prevented any recovery up to 1857, when a 
fresh reorganization was effected. At the beginning of the 20th 
century the number of students was about 1200, and the number 
of professors 19—^fewer than in any other Spanish university. 

Principal Buildings .—The chief objects of interest in the city arc 
the iilil aijd new cathedrals. The old cathedral is a crncilorm 
building of the izth century, begun by Bishop JerOmmo, the con¬ 
fessor of Uic Cid (i/.v.). Its style of architecture 13 tliat Late Roman¬ 
esque which prevailed in the .snutli of France, but the builder showed 
much originality in the construction of the dome, which covers the 
crossing of the nave and transepts. Thomner dome is made to spring, 
not from immediately above the arches, but trom a higher stage of a 
double arcaik- pierced with wuidows. The tlirust of the vaultuig is 
borne by four mas.sive pinnacles, and over the Inner dome is an oulet 
pointed one covered with tiles. The whole forms a most effective 
and graceful group On the vault of the apse is a fresco of Our Lord 
in Judgment by the Italian painter Nicolas Florentino (ijth 
century). The reredos, which has the peculiarity of fitting the curve 
of the apse, contains fifty-hve panels with paintings mostly by the 
same artist. There are many fine monuments in the south transept 
and cloister chapels. An adjoinmg building, the Capilla de Talavera, 
is used as a chapel for seryice according to the Mozaiabic rite, which 
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is celebrated there six tunes a year. On the north ot and adjoramg 
the old church stands the new cathedral, built Irom desiRiis by Juan 
Oil de Ontaflon. Thougli begun in IJ09 the work oi contttucbon 
made little progress until iji.t, when it was entrusted to v^tafton 
under Bishop Francisco de Bobaddla; though not hnished tiU 
1714 it is a notable example of the late Gothic and I’lateresque 

slylei. Its lengUi IS 340 ft, and Its breailth i^ it. 1 he intcnor is ' 

fairly Gothic in character, but on the outside the Kenaissancc spirit 
shows itself more clearly, and is iully dev clo,)ed 111 the dome. 1 vvory- 
where the attempt at mere novelty or richness results in fMbtaiess 
The main arch of the great portal consists of a simple trefoil, but Uie 
label above takes an ogee hne, and the inner arclies are elhptical 
Above the doors are bas-reliefs, foliagi-, &c . which m exutoance of 
ddsign and quality of workmanship are good examples of the latest 
efforts of Spanish Gothic. I'be church contains paintinp by J h. de 
Navarrete (IS 20 - 1 . 579 ) and 1 -. do Morales (c. i5O9-i3h0), and some 
overrated sta'tues by Juan de Juiii (lOth century). The treasury is 
very rich and amongst other articles posscs.scs a custodia which is a 
masterpi^eof goldsmith's work, and a bronre crucilix ol undoubteil 
ftutbonticity, which was bomu licfore tiic Cid in hatlle. The Riual 
IwU weighs over 23 tons. Of the univcr.sity buildings the facade ol 
the library is a pecuharlv rich example ol late isth contury GoUuc 
The cloLsters are light and elegant; the grand siaircast’ascending 
iroin them has a fine fialustrade of foliage and figures. I lie Colegio 
dc Nobles Irlandesos, formerly Colegio de Santiago AposUd, was built 
111 1 sai from designs liy I'eilro do Iliarra Tlie double arcaded cluislei 
IS a line piece ol work of the best pcrioil ol the Renaissance Ibe 
Jesuit College is an iinmonse and ugly Renaissance budding begun in 
ibi.l by Juan Gomez de Mora. The Colegio Viejo, al'm calkwl San 
Bartolome, was relniiit in the i8th century, and now serves “ “1 
governor's jialacc. 'The convent of Saiibi I lonuiigo, soiuotimcs called 
San Kstebaii, sliows a mixture of stylc-s from the i.fth century 
onwards I'lie churcli is Gothic willi a ri.atercsiiiie layade of great 
ligfitness and delicacy It is of jmrer design tlian that of fhe catlie- 
dral: nevertheless it sliows the tendency ol the period. Theroroilos, 
one of the hnest Renaissance works in Spiuii, contains statues by 
Salvador Carmona, ami a curious liroiize statuelle ol the Virgin and 
Chilli on a tlirone of cliamiileve enamel of Ihe 12II1 ccntiiry. The 
chapter-house, built by |uan Moreno in |(>J7, and the slaircase and 
sacristy are good cxamjdes of lab'r work. The convent of the 
.Augustinas Recoletas, begun by Fontana in ibih, is m Iiettor taste 
than any other Kenaissancc budding m the city. Tlie church is rich 
in marble fittings and coiilains several tine pictures of tlie Neajxdit.iii 
school, especially the (ioncejition Iiy J. Ribera (i s8W-ii>V) over the 
altar. I'lie convent ol the Jisjurita Santo has a good door by 
Bomigiicto (f. 1480-I5(>t). Tliere is also a ratlior ellecUve portal to 
tlie convent ol Ias Duefias. The cliurch of S. Marcos is a curious 
circular budding with tiiree eastern apses ; and the ctiiirr.lies of S 
Martin and S Matteo have good early doorways, Many of tin- 
jirivate houses are untouched examples of the domeslic architecture ol 
the Jirospcroiis limes m which they were built. Such are tin; Casa de 
las Conclias, the Hnesst example ol its jicriod in Sjiaiii : tlie Casa de 
Ui Sal. wilti a raagiiiliceiil courtyard and scnltitured gallery , and 
the jialaces of Maldonado, Monterey and Rsjunoiia. 

In the middle agos the trade of Salamanca was not insignificant, 
and the .stamped leather-work jiroduced tin-re is still sought alter 
11s manufactures are now ol hltlc conscijiiencc, and consist oi cliina, 
ckith and leather. The transport traile is, however, of more import¬ 
ance, and shows signs of increasing, as a result of tlie extension ol 
railway comnmiiication betwiwn 1875 and 1900. During this jioriwl 
the population increased by nearly 7000. 

}hslory.-'\'\w town was of importance as early as 222 b.c., 
when it was captured by Hannibal from the Vettones ; ami it 
afterwards became under the Romans U«i ninth station oil the 
Via 1-ata from Merida to Saragossa. It passed successively 
under the rule of the Goths and the Moors, till the latter were 
finally driven, out about 1055. About 1100 many foreign .settlers 
were induced by Alphonso VI. to establish themselves in the 
district, and the city was enlarged and adorned by Count Ray¬ 
mond of Hurgundy and his wife, the Princess Hrraca. The 
Fuem de Salamanca, a celebrated code of eivil law, probably 
dates from about 1200. Tlicnccforward, until the second half 
of the i6th century, the prosperity of the university rendered 
the city one of the most important in Spain. But in tsp.t the 
establishment of an independent bishopric at Valladolid (then 
the seat of the court), which had previously been subject to the 
see of Salamanca, dealt a serious blow to the prestige of the city ; 
and its commerce was shattered by the expulsion of the Moriscos 
in 1610 and the wars of the i8th and iqth centuries. 

See Villar y Macias, Histona de Satamanca (3 vote., Salamancig 
1887); H. Rashdall, Umverxtties of Evrope in the Middle Ages, vol. ii. 
pt. I. (London, 1895); Lapunya, La Umvirsidad de Salamanca y la 
cullura espahola en el sigh XIII. (Paris, 1900). (K, G. J .) 

Battle of Salamanca, eSu. (For the ojierations which preceded 
this battle see I^minsular War.) On the 2and of July 1812 the 


Allied army under Wellington (about 40,000 with (10 guns) wa.s drawn 
UJI soiitli of Salamanca, tile lell risstiug on the river Tonnes at Santa 
Marta, witli a division under Pakenham and some cavalry on the 
north bank at Gabrenzos; the riglit near the village of Arajiikis and 
two lulls of that iiainu Wclhngton's objoct was to cover Salamancii 
and guard las coiiiiiiuiiicatioiui tliroftgli Ciudad Rodrigo will; 
Portugal. The French under Maraiial Aiarmoiit (about 42.oo* with 
70 guns) were collecting towards Wellington's right, stretohiug 
southwards from Calvanza de .\riba. The enuntig generally is 
undulating, but crossed by some marked ridges and streams 

Until the murmiig ui tin- buttle il had been uncertain ighethcr 
Marmont wished to reach Salaiuaiiui by the right 01 lolt liaiik of tin- 
Tonnes, or to gain tin- Ciudad Rodrigo road, but W'cUiiigtoii now 
felt tliat the latter was liis real obicetivc- .\t daylight llien- was a 
rush bv both armies lor tlic two conmiaiuling hills of the Arapiles . 
the Allies gamed tlie northern (.since termed the " English " 1 , and 
tlie French tlie southern (since termed tin- ' Froiich ") Arapilea. 
While Marmoiil was closing up liis forces, a ioiii|ilote change of 
position was cairied out by VVclliiigton. I'akenham was diris-teil 
Pi march through Salamanca, crossing the lormes, and move undei 
cover to a wootl near Aldea Tejada, while Wclhngtun. holdlifg tin- 
village of .Viapilus and the iiurtlieni liill, took u|> a liiu- with tour 
iniaiitry division.s, a I^ortugiiosi- hnguili- (Brailloid), a strong forct- 
of cavalry, and Don Carlos's Spanish lirigade, umh-r covi-i ol a ridgi- 
IxitwiKin Arapiles and Aldi-a Tejada. By noon liis old right had 
Ixaxime his Iclt, and he was nearer to the Cimlad Kodrigu road, 
llankmg Marmont should he move towards it. 



Rsdiawik from Maj.-Oen. C. W. Rubiavm's II dUngton's Camfimefa, by pariniaWHi ,.l‘ 
Hugh Rc-es, l.ld 

It was not Wellington's wish {Hespatches, July zi, 1812) to iigtil 
a liatile "unless undi-r very advantagt-onscircumstances." He Itiiew 
that large reinlorci-mcnts wc-re nearing the French, and, having 
determmwl lo lull liack towards Portugal, he liegan lo pass hi.s 
baggage along the Ciudad Rodrigo road. Marmont, about z 1- m„ 
sei-ing Ihe dust ol his baggage column, ignorant of his true |)ositioii, 
ami anxious to intercept his retreat, orderisl two divisions iindi-r 
Maucuiie, tilt- leading one oi whicli liecomc afterwards TbomRres’,' 
to jiusli westward, wliile be himself attacked Arapiles. Mauciine 
moveil off, flanked by some cavalry and fifty guns, leaving a gap 
lietween luni ami the rest ol the Froiioli. Wellington instantly tiKik 
advantage ol tlus. Directing Paketihain to attack the head oi the 
leading French division, and a Purlugiii-se brigade (Pack) to occujiy 
tlic eiiiuny l>y assaulting tlie south for French) Arajiilcs, lie jiroparoti 
to bear down in strength upon Maucune's rigid Hank. Tlie Fronch 
attack upon Araiiilcs was after hard lighting repulsed : and, at about 
3 e.M., Mauounc B iorcc, when in confusion from the fierce attack of 
Pakoiiham and Wellington in Iront and flank and suflering severely, 
was suddenly trampled flown " witli a terrilile clamour and dis¬ 
turbance ” (Napier) by an irresistible cliarge oi Ix) Marchant's and 
Anson's cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton. Tlus counterstroke 
decided the battle, Marmont's left wing lieing completely broken. 
The Froncli made a gallant but Irmtless effort lo retrieve the day, 
and repulsetl Pack's attack upon tlie French Arapiles , but, as tlie 
liglit waned, Clausel, Marmont Is-ing wounded, drew oli the French 
army towards Alim de Tonnes and retired to Valladolid Both 
armies lost heavily, the Allies aliout (iooo, the Fronch some 1,3.000 
men 12 guns, z eagles and scv'cral standards. The rout woukl have 
been even more thorough hail not tin- castle and lord at Alba de 

' Some authorities differ as to this (see The Salamanca Campaign, 
by Captein A. H. Marindin, 190O, appendix, pp. . 31 -. 39 )- 
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I'urmes b©en evacuated by tto Spaniah garrison without Wellington's 
knowledge. 

Salanianca was a brilliant victory, and ioUowed as it was by the 
capture oi Madrid, it severely shook the French domination in 
Spiuii. (C- W. K.) 

SALAMANCA, a villug# in Cattaraugua county, New York, 
U.S.A.. in the township of Salamanca, about 52 m. S. by E. 
of Buffalo. Pop. (1900), 4 * 5 >. of whom 789 were forei^- 
liorn; (1910,'census), 5792. ^lamunca is served by the Erie, 
the I^fifalo, kochester & Pittsburg and the Pennsylvania 
railways, and by interiirban electric lines connecting with Olean, 
N.V., Bradford, Pennsylvania and Little Volley (pop. in 1905, 
1225), the county seat, about 8 m. N. The village is built on 
both sides of tlic Allegany river. The agricultural and industrial 
development of the region has been retarded by its being within 
the Allegany Indian Reservation (allotted originally to the 
.Seneca Indians by the Big 'I'ree Treaty of 1798 and still including 
the valley of the Allegany river for several miles above and 
lielow Salamanca); but land is now held under a 99 year lease 
uuilmrized by Congress in 1892. The village is a railway centre 
and division terminal, and has repair shops of the Erie and the 
Buffalo, Kochester & Pittsburg railways. The first settlement 
m the district (which was included within the “ Holland 
Purchase” of 1792-1793) was made in 1815 near the site of 
West Salamanca (pop. in 1905, 558), ij m. W. of Salamanca, 
and in the same tuwnsliip. .Sulamuncu (until 1873 known as 
East Salamanca) was incorporated in 1879, taking its name 
from the township, whicli was erected in 1854 as Buck Tooth 
Township and in 1862 was renamed in honour of a Spanish 
banker who was a large .stockholder of the Atlantic & Great 
Western railway, built through the township this year, and later 
merged with the Erie railway. 

Sec History of Cattaraugua County, New York (Philadelphia, 
I’a., 1879). 

salamander. Salamanders in the restricted sense (genus 
Salamandra of N. Laurenti) arc close allies of the newts, but of 
exclusively teri*strial habits, indicated by the shape of the tail, 
which is not distinctly compressed. The genus is restricted in 
its habitat to the western parts of the Polaearctic region and 
represented by four species onl> : the spotted salamander, 
S. maculosa, the well-known black and yellow creature inhabiting 
Eentral and Southern Europe, North-West Africa and South- 
Western Asia; the black salamander, S. aira, restricted to the 
Alps; S. caucasica from the Caucasus, and S. luschani from 
Asia Minor. Salamanders, far from being able to withstand the 
action of fire, as was believed by the ancients, are only found 
m damp places, and emerge in misty weather only or after 
thunderstorms, when they may appear in enormous numbers 
in localities where at other times their presence would not be 
suspected. They are usually much dreaded by country people, 
and although they are quite harmless to man, the large glands 
which arc disposed very regularly on their smooth, shiny bodies, 
secrete a very active, milky poison which protects them from 
the attacks of many enemies. 

The breeding habits of the two well-known European species are 
higlily interesting. They pair on land, the male claspmg lie female 
at tlie arms, and the impregnation is intornal. Long after pairing 
the female gives birth to living young. .S. maculosa, which lives in 
plains or at low iiltitudes (up to 3000 ft.), deposits her young, ten to 
fifty in number, in the water, in springs or cool rivulets, and these 
young at birth arc of small size, provide with external gills and four 
limbs, ill oveiy way .similar to advanced newt larvae. 5. atra, on 
the other hand, inhabits the Alps between 2000 and 9000 ft. altitude. 
Loc^ities at such altitudes not being, as a rule, suitable for larval 
life in the water, the young are retained in the uterus, until the 
completion of tlie metamorphosis. Only two young, rarely throe or 
lour, are born, and they may measure as much as 50 mm. at birth, 
the mother measuring only 120. The uterine eggs are large and 
numerous, as in S. maculosa, but as a rule only one fully develops in 
each uterus, the embryo being nourished on the yolk of the other 
eRfPi which more or less dissolve to form a large mass of nutrient 
matter. The embryo passes through three stages—(i) stiU en¬ 
closed within the egg and living on its own yolk ; (2) free, within the 
vitelline mass, which is directly swallowed by the mouth ; (3) there 
IS no more vitelline mass, but the embryo is possessed of long ex¬ 
ternal gills, whicli serve for an exchange of nutritive fluid through 
the maternal uterus, these gills fnnctiuning in the same way as the 
chorionic villi of the mammalian egg. Kmbryos in the secoiM stage, 


I if artificially released from the uterus, are able to live in water, in 
; the same way as similarly developed larvae of i'. maculosa. But 
' the uterine gills soon wither and are shed, and are replaced by other 
j gills diflcring in no respect from those of its congener, 

, .'tuTBOHiTiEs.—Mane von Chauvin, Zeilschr. Wtss. Zool. xxix. 

(>877), p. 324: P. Kammerer, Arch. /. Brttwtckel. xvii. (1904). 
p. I; Mme. Phisalix-Picot, Jieclurches embryologtques, histologiques 
et phystologiques sur tes glandes A ventn de la salamandre tsrristre 
(Paris, 1900, 8vo.). 

SALAMIS, an island of Greece in the Saronic Gulf of the 
Aegean Sea, extending along the coasts of Attica and Megaris, 
and enclosing the Bay of Eleusis between two narrow straits 
on the W. and S. Its area is 36 sq. m., its greatest length tin 
any direction 10 m .; its extremely irregular shape gives rise 
to the modem popular name KoeXXoijpi, I'.e. baker's crescent. 
In Homer Salamis was the home of the Aeginetan prince Telamon 
and his sons Ajax and Teucer, and this tradition is confirmed 
by the position of the ancient capital of the island opposite 
Aegina. It subsequently passed into the hands of the Megarians, 
but was wrested from tliem about 600 B.c. by the Athenians 
under Solon {q.v.) and definitely awarded to Athens by Sparta’s 
arbitration. Though Attic tradition claimed Salamis as an ancient 
possession the island was not strictly Athenian territory; a 
6th - century inscription shows that it was treated cither as a 
cleruchy or as a privileged foreign dependency. The town of 
Salamis was removed to an inlet of the E. coast opposite Attica. 
In 480 Salamis became the base of the allied Greek fleet after 
the retreat from Artemisium, while the Persians took their 
station along the Attic coast off I’halerum. Through the stratagem 
of the Athenian Themistocles the Greeks were enclosed in the 
straits by the enemy, who had wheeled by night across the 
entrance of the E. channel and detached a squadron to block 
the W. outlet. The Greeks had thus no resource but to fight, 
while the Persians could not utilize their superior numbers, and 
as they advanced into the narrow neck of the east strait were 
thrown into confusion. The allies, among whom the Athenians 
and Aeginetans were conspicuous, .seized tliis opportunity to 
make a vigorous attack which probably broke the enemy’s 
line. After waging a losing fight for several hours the Persians 
retreated with the loss of 200 sail and of an entire corps landed 
on the islet of Psyttaleia in the cliannel; the Greeks lost only 
40 ships out of more than 300. During the Peloponnesian War 
Salamis served us a repository for the country stock ol Attica. 
About 350 .Salamis obtained the right of issuing copper coins. 
In 318 Cassandcr placed in it a Macedonian garrison which was 
finally withdrawn tlirough the advocacy of (he Achaean states¬ 
man Aratus (232). The Athenians thereupon supplanted 
the inhabitants by a clcruchy of their own citizens. By the 
2nd century a.i>. the settlement had fallen into decay. In 
modem times Salamis, which is chiefly peopled by Albanians, 
has regained importance through the transference of the 
naval arsenal to Ambelaki near the site of the ancient capital. 
E'xcavations in this region have revealed large numbers of 
late Mycenaean tombs. 

Authokitiks.—S trabo pp. 383, 39.3-394; Pausanias i. 35-36 ; 
Plutarch, Solon, 8-10; Aeschylus, Persae, 337-471; Herodotus viii. 
40-95; Diodorus xi. 15-19: Plutarch, Themistocles, 11-15; W. 
Goodwill Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 
.Athens, 1 . p. 237 ff. (Boston, 188^; O. B. Grundy, Great Persian 
War (London, 1901), ch. ix.; B. V. Head, Hisioria numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 328-329; A. Wilhelm ui Athenisehe Mitteilungen 
(1898), pp. 460-486; W. Judeich, ibid. (1899), pp. 321-338; C. Homer, 
Quaestiones Salaminiae (Basle, 1901); H. Kaa.se, Die Schlachl bet 
Saiamis (Rostock, 1904); R. W. Macan, Appendix to Herodotus 
mi.-ix. (I-ondon, 1908); J. Beloch in Klio (1908). (M. O. B. C.) 

SALAMIS, the principal city of ancient Cyprus, situated on 
the east coast a little north of the river Pedios (Pediaeus). It 
had a good harbour, well situated for commerce with Phoenicia, 
Egypt and Cilicia, which was replaced in medieval times b)' 
Famagusta (Aramochostos), and is wholly silted now. Its trade 
was mainly in com, wine and oil from the midland plain 
(Mesaoria), and in salt from the neighbouring lagoons. Tradition¬ 
ally, Salamis was founded after the Trojan War(f. 1180 b.c.) 
by 'Teucer from Salamis, the island off Attica, but there was an 
important Mycenaean colony somewhat earlier. The spoils 
of its tombs excavated in 1896 are in the British Museum. 
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A king Kisu of SUna (Salamis) is mentioned in a list of tributaries 
of Assur-bam-j>al of Assyria in 668 B.C., and Assyrian mduence is 
marked in the fine terra-cotta figures from a slirine at Toumba 
excavated in i8go-i8<>i. The revolts of Greek Cyprus against 
Persia in 300 b.c., 386-380 u c. and 35* n.c. were led n-siH’Ctively 
by kings Onesilaus, livagoras (g.v.) and Ifiiytagoras, who seem to 
have been the principal Hellenic power in the island. In 306 
Demetrius Poliorcetes won a great naval victory here over Ptolemy 1 . 
of Pgypt. Under Eg\'}>tian and Roman administration Salamis 
rtourished greatly, though under the Ptolemaic pncst-kings and under 
Rome the scat of government was at New Paphos (see PAmos). 
But it was greatly damaged in tlie Jewish revolt of a.d. 116-117 ; it 
also suffered repeatedly from earthimakes, and was wholly rebuilt 
by Constantins 11 , under the name Mnstantia. There was a large 
Jewisli colony in Ptolemaic and early Roman times, and a Christian 
community founded by Paul and Barnabas in a.d. 45-46. Barnabas 
was him.sell a Cypriote, and his reputed tomb, discovered in a.d. 477. 
IS still shown, a httle inland, near tliu monastery of .\i Bamaba. 
St Epiphanius was archbishop .a.d. 367-402. The Greek city was 
destroyed by the .Arabs under the Cahph Moawiya in O47, and docs 
not setra to have revived. In later times the site was plundered for 
the building of Pamagusta : it is now covered by sandhills, and its 
likin is imperfectly known. The market-place and a lew public 
buildings were excavated in 1890-1891, but nothing of importance 
was found. 

See W. H. Engel, Kyf>ros (Berlin, iSax; classical allusions) ; J. A. R. 
Miinro and 11 . A. Tubbs, yowrn. Hellenic 5 /udisi, xii. 59 fl., 398 11. 
(site and monuments); British Museum, Ena'ialions in Cyprus 
(London, 1900; Mycenaean tombs); G. F. Hill, Bnl. Mus. Cat, 

( oins of Cyprus (London, 1904; coins). (J. h. M.) 

SAL AMMONIAC,' or Ammonium Chuiridk, NH,,C 1 , the 
earliest known salt of ammonia (g.v.), was formerly much used 
in dyeing and ractallurgic operations. 

I'ho name Hammoniacus occurs m Pliuy (Nat. Hat. xxxi. 30), 
who relates that it was applied to a kind of fassil salt found below the 
sand, in a district of ('yrenaica. The general opinion is. that the sal 
tunnioniac ol tlie ancients was the same os that of the modems; but 
Die imperfect description of PUny is far from being conclusive, 
riie native sjil ammoniac of Buchana, described bv Model and 
Karstcii, and analysed by M. H. Klaproth, has no resemblance to the 
salt described by Pliny. The same remark applies to the sal ammoniac 
ul volcanoes. Dioscondes (v. 1^6). in mentioning sal ammoniac, 
makes use of a phrase quite; irrcconcilaliU; with the description of 
Pliny, and rather applicable to rock-salt tlian to our sal ammoniac. 
Sal ammoniac, he says, is peculiarly prized if it can be easdy split into 
reidangular tragments. Finally, we have no proof wliaWver that 
sal ammoniac occurs at present, either near the temple of Jupiter 
-Ammon, or in any part of Cyrenaica. Hence we conclude tliat Uio 
tiTin sal ammoniac was applied as indefinitely by the ancients as 
most ol their other chemical terms. It may have l>een given to tlie 
same Stilt which is known to the moderns by that appellation, but 
was nut confined to it. 

In any case there can be no doubt that it was well known to the 
alfUemists as early as the 13th century. .Albertus Magnus, in his 
treatisf Dc alckymia, informs us tliat there were two kinds of sal 
ammoniac, a natural and an artificial. The natural was sometimes 
whit<’, and sometimes red: the artificial was more useful to the 
chemist. He does not teU us how it was prepared, but he desenbes 
the method of subliming it, which can leave no doul>t that it was real 
sal ammoniac. In the Opera mineralia of Isaac HoUandus the elder, 
there is likewise a description of the mode of subliming sal ammoniac. 
Basd Valentine, in his Cwrri^ triumphaiis antimonii, describes some 
ol tlie peculiar properties ot .sal ammoniac in, il possible, a still less 
equivocal maimer. 

Egypt is the country where sal ammoniac was first manu¬ 
factured, and from which Europe for many years was supplied 
with iu This commerce was first carried on by the Venetiiuis, 
and afterwards by the Dutch. Nothing was known about tlie 
method employed by the Egyptiaas till the year 1719. In 1716 
C. J. Geofiroy read a paper to the French Academy, showing 
that sal ammoniac must be formed by sublimation ; but his 
opinion was opposed so violently by W. Homberg and N. 
Lemery, tliat the paper was not printed. In 1719 D. Lcraaire, 
the French consul at Qiiro, sent the Academy an account of 
the mode of manufacturing sal ammoniac in Egypt. The salt, 
it appeared, was obtained by simple sublimation from soot. 
In the year 1760 Linnaeus communicated to the Royal Society 
a correct detail of the whole process, which he had received trom 
Dr F. Hasselquist, who had travelled in tliat country as a 

* Some derive the name sal ammoniac from Jupiter Amnion, near 
whose temple it is alleged to have been found; others, from a 
district ol Cyrenaica called Ammonia. Pliny’s denvation is from 
the sand (titius) in which it occurred. 


naturalist (Phil. Trans., 1760, p. 504). The dung of black cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, &c., which contains sal ammoniar reads 
lormed, is collected during the first four months of the year, 
when the animals teed on the spring grus.s, a kind of clover. 
It is dried, and sold to the common'people as fuel. Th^soot 
from this fuel is carefully collected and sold to the sal ommuniac 
makers, who work only during the months of Mai^h and April, 
fur it is only at that season ul the year that the dung is fit for 
their purpose. • 

The composition of this salt seems to have been first discovered 
by j. P. Tournefort in 1700. The experiments of C. J. Geofiroy 
in 1716 and 1723 were still more decisive, and those of H. L. 
Dubumel de Muneeau, in 1735, left no doubt upon the subject. 
Dr Thomsem first pointed out a process b)’ synthesis, which has 
the advantage of being very simple, and at tlie same time rigidly 
accurate, resulting from his observation that when hydroclilorie 
acid gas and ammonia gas are brought in contact with each 
other, they always combine in equal volumes. 

The first attempt to manufacture sal ammoniac in Europe 
was made, about the beginning of the rSth century, by Mr 
Goodwin, a chemist of London, who appears to have used the 
mother ley of eummun salt and putrid urine us ingredients. 
Tlie first successful manufacture of sal ammoniac in Great 
Britain was established in Edinburgh about the year 1760. 
It was first manufactured in Franre about the same time by 
A. BaumA Manufactories of it were afterwards established in 
Germany, Holland and Flanders. 

It is now ubtouied from the ammoniacal liquor ol gas works by 
distilling tlir liquor with milk ul lime and passing the ammonia so 
obtained into hydrochlonc acid. The solution ol ammonium 
chloride so obtained is eviqmrated and the crude iimmonium chloride 
purified by subUmation. Tlie subliming apparatus roii-sists ol two 
parts: (1) a hemispliencal stoneware basin placed witliin a close, 
httiiig iron one, or an enamelled iron basin, and (2) a hemispherical 
lead or stoneware lid, or dome, cemented on the top of the basin to 
prevent leakage. The dome has a small aperture in the top which 
remains open to preclude accumulation of piessun^ I he carefully 
dried crystallised salt is jiressed into the basin, and, alter the hd 
has been fitted on, is expoM-d to a long-lasting moderate heat. 
The salt volatiliaes (mostly in the form of a mixed vapour ot 
the two com]M)ncnts, which reiinile on cooling), and comtenscs in 
tlie dome in the form of a characteristically fibrous and tough 
crust. 

The pure salt has a shaip saline tu.ste and is readily soluble 
in water, it readily volatilizes, and if moisture be rigorously 
excluded, it does not dissociate, but in the presence of mere 
traces of water it dissociates into ammonia and hydrochloric 
acid (II. B. Baker, Journ. Chem. Soc., 1895, 65, p. 612). 

Sal ammoniac (ammonium chloride, Bntish and United States 
pharmacoyiuc'iae) as used in medicine is a white crystalline odourle.ss 
powder having a saline taste. It is soluble m 1 in 3 ol cold water and 
m 1 in 50 of i|0 % alcoliol. It is iiicumpatible with carbonates of the 
alkahs. The dose is 5 to 20 grs. Ammonium chlunde has a different 
action and therapeutic u.sc from the rest ol the iimmonium salts. 
II possesses only slight influence over the heart and respiration, but 
it has a specific eflect on mucous membranes as the elimination ol 
the drug takes place largely through the lungs, where it aids in 
loosening biDnchial secretions. This action renders it of Hie utmost 
value in bronchitis and pneumonia with associated bronchitis, 
rile drug may he given in a mixture with glycerine or liquoncc to 
cover the disagreeable taste or it may be used in a spray by means ol 
an atomizer. The inhalation of the fumes of iia.scent animuiiium 
chloride by filhng the room with the gas has been recommended in 
foetid bronchitis. Though ammonium chloride has certain irritant 
properties which may disorder tlie stomach, yet if its mucous mem¬ 
brane be depressed and atonic the drug may improve its condition, 
and it has been used wiUi success in gastric and intestinal catarrhs 
of a .subacute type and is given in dases of 10 gnuns half an hom 
before meals in painful dyspepsia due to hyperacidity. It i.s also an 
intestinal and hepatic stimulant and a U'chle diuretic and dia- 
|)horetic, and has been considered a specific in some lorms of 
neuralgia. 

SALASIA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, which ran from 
Rome by Reate and Asculum to Castrum Trueniinum (Porto 
d’Ascoli) on the Adriatic coast, a distance of 151 m. Its first 
portion must be of early origin, and was the route by which the 
Sabines came to fetch salt from the marshes at the mouth of 
the 'Tiber. Of its course through the Apennines considerable 
remains exist. 
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S« T. Anhby ... 

i?;S^Ji^(Komr.C -I - M„t.ilu,.ee« U 903 ) 

JOIIO SIR /i 82(>'I«83), Indian statesman of 
Hv.lrf^l "^’rn in 1820, descendant of a famUy which Imd held 
vanousamwintments, finit under the Adil Shah, kings of Bi;apur, 
then unifc »he Delhi emperors and astly under the Nizams 
While he was known to the British as Sir Salar Jung, his persona 
ii'inieVas Mir 'lurah Ah, he was styled 1 )) native officials of 
Hvilcrabad the Mukhtaru ’l-Mulk, and was referred to by the 
L'encral public as the Nawab Sahib. He succeeded his unde 
Suraiii ’l-.Mulk a.s prime minister in 1853. The condition of the 
Hyderahatl state was at that time a scandal to the rest of India. 
Salar Tung Is'gan by infasing a measure of discipline into the 
.\rab liierrenartes, the more valuable part of the Nizam's army, 
and employing them against the rapacious nobles and bands of 
rohhers who had annihilated the trade of the countiy. H‘e then 
constituted courts of justice at Hyderabad, organized the police 
force, constructed and repaired irrigation works, and established 
schools. On the outbreak ol the Mutiny he supported the British, 
and although unable to hinder an attack on the residency, he 
warned the British minister that it was in contemplation. The 
attack was repulsed ; the Hyderabad contingent remained loyal, 
and their lovalty served to ensure the tranquillity of the Deccan. 
Salar Jung took advantage of Ihe preoccupation of the British 
government with the Mutiny to push his reforms more boldly, 
and when the Gileutta authorities were again at liberty to consider 
the condition of affairs his work had been carried far towards 
completion. During the lifetime of the Nizam Afzulu'd-dowla, 
.Salar Jung was considerably hampered by his master's jealous 
supervision. When Mir Mahbub Ali, however, succeeded his 
lather in iR6q, Salar Jung, at the instance of the British govern¬ 
ment, was associated in the regency with the principal noble of 
the slate, the Shatnsu ’ 1 -Uinara or Amir Kabir, and enjoyed an 
iiicrea.scd authority. In 1876 he visited England with the object 
of obtaining the restoration of Berar. Althougji he was un¬ 
successful, his personal merits met with full recognition, lie died 
ol cholera at Hyderabad on the 8th of February 1883. He was 
created G.C.S.l. on the a8th of May 1870, and received the 
honorary degree of D.G.L. from the University of Oxford on the 
2ist of June 1876. His grandson enjoyed an estate of 1486 
sq. m., yielding an income of nearly £60,000. 

See Memoirs of Sir Salar Jung, by his private secretary, Syed 
lloshau. Bilgranu, .8K3. 

SALARY, a payment for services rendered, usually a stipulated 
sum paid montlily, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly, and for a 
permanent or len^hy term of employment. It is generajly 
contrasted with “ wages,” a term applied to weekly nr daily 
payment tor manual services. As laid down by Bowen, L. J., In 
rf Shine (1892) i Q.B. 529," Salary means a definite payment for 
personal services under some contract and computed by time.’ 
'Hie latin salarttm meant originally salt money (Ijit. sal, salt), 
i.c. the sum paid to soldiers for salt. In post-Augustan Lvtin 
the word was applied to anv allowance, pension or stipend. 

SALAS, or San Martin uk Salas, a town of southern Spain, 
in the province of Oviedo; on the road from Tineo to Grado, 
and on a small sub-tributary of the river Nareea. Pop. (1900), 
17,147. The official total oT the inliabilants includes not only 
the actual rasidents in the town, but also the population of the 
district of Salas, a mountainous region in which coal-mining and 
.agriculture are the principal industries. The products of this 
region are sent for export to Cudillcro, a small harbour on the 
Bav of Biscay. 

SALAS BARBAOILLO, ALONSO JER6NIM0 DE (c. 1580- 
ib.35), Spanish novelist and playwright, born at Madrid about 
1580, and educated .it Alcald do Henarcs and Valladolid. His 
first work, Tn Pairnna dt Madrid restituida (1600), is a dull 
devout poem, which forms a strange prelude to La Hija dt 
CAestina (1612), a malicious transcription of picaresque scenes 
reprinted under the title of /.a Jngeniosa Elena. This was 
followed by a series of similar talcs and plays, the lieitt of which 
are El Cavallero puntual (1614), La Casa de placer honesto (1620), 


Den Diego de Noche (1623) and a most sparkling satirical volume 
of character-sketches, El Curiose y sabw .Alexandra (1634). He 
died in poverty at Madrid on the loth of July 1635. Some of 
his works were translated into English and French, and Scarron s 
Hypocrites is based on La Ingenwsa Elena ; he deserved the 
vogue which he enjoyed till late in the 17th century, for his 
satirical humour, versatile invention and pointed style arc an 
eficctive combination. 

BALDAMHA BAY, an inlet on the south-western coast of 
South Africa, 63 m. by sea N. by W. of Cape Town, forming a 
land-locked harbour. The northern part of the inlet is known as 
Iloetjes Bay. It lias accommodation for a large fleet with deep 
water close inshore, but the arid nature of the country caused 
it to be neglected by the early navigators, and with the growth 
of Cape Town Saldanha Bay was rarely visited. Considerable 
deposits of freestone in the neiglilxiurhood attracted attention 
(luring the later 19th century. IToposals were also made to 
create a port which could be supplietl by water from the Berg 
river, 20 m. distant. From Kiilalias Kraal on the Cape Town- 
Clanwilliam railway, a narrow gauge line runs \ia Hopefield to 
Hoetjes Bay- 126 m. from Cape Town. 

SalUanh,! ILiy i-. so named after Antonio de Saldanha, ca]itaiti ot 
a 111 AU>u(|uernut.*’s fleet which visited Snutli Atnta in 1503. 

The name was first given to Tublf Bay, where SakUnha’s cast 
anchor. On 'lahk Bay Ix'ing given its present name (iboi) the older 
appellation was transferred to the bii\ iiov called after haldanha 
In I7?ii u British sciuadron under t'ommcKlore George Johnstone 
(1731-17^7) f^cized SIX Dulth 1 ‘last Indiameii, which, tearing an 
attack on C ape low’ii, 1 m <1 taken refuge in SaMnnha Bay Phis w’lis 
the only achievement, so far as South Alnca was concerned, ot tlie 
expedition despatched to seize Cupe town during tlie war ol 1781- 
1783. 

SALDERN, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH VON (1719-1785), 
Hrustiian soldier and military writer, entered the army in 17,55, 
and (on account of his great stuture) was transferred to the 
Guards in 17,39. As one of Frederick's aides-de-camp he was 
the first to discover the approach ot Neipperg's .Austrians iit 
Mollwitz. He commanded a guard battalion at U'uthen, again 
distinguished himself at Ilochkircli and was promoted major- 
general. In 17O0 at Liegnitz Frederick gave hint four hours in 
which to collect, arrange and despatch the spoils of the lialtle, 
fiooo prisoners, 100 wagons, 82 guns and 5000 rmiskets. His 
I complete success made him a marked man even in Frederick's 
army. At Torguu, Saldern and Mollendorf (e/.v.) with lluir 
brigailes convertwl a lost battle into a great victory by their 
desperate assault on the Siptitz Heights. The maneeuvring 
skill, as well us the iron resolution, of the attack, has excited tlie 
wonder of modern critics, and after Torgaii Saldern was accounted 
the ■'completest general of infantry alive" (Carlyle). In the 
following winter, however, being ordered by Frederick to suck 
Hubertuslmrg, Saldern refused on the ground of conscience. 
Notliiiig was left for him but to retire, but Frederick was well 
aware that he needed Saldern's experience and orgimizing 
ability .and after the ]>eace the general mis at once made inspertor 
ol the troops at Magdeburg. In 1766 he became lieutenant 
general. The remainder of his life was spent in the study ol 
military sciences in which he beeanie a pedant ot the mo.st 
pronounceil type. In one of his works he discussed at great 
length the question between 76 and 75 paces to the minute as the 
proper cadence of infantry. There can lie no question that 
'• Saldern-tactics ” were the most extreme form of pedantry to 
which troops were ever subjected, and rontributed powerfully 
to the di.sastcr of Jena in 1806. His works included Taklih (Ur 
Infanleric (Dresden, 1784) and Taktische GrKnrf.mtse (Dresden, 
1786), and were the basis of the British ” Dundas ” drill Ixiok. 

See Kuster, Charahteniige del (jeneralletiteitaiit.s von Saldern 
(Berlin, 1792). 

SALE, GEORGE {c. if«)7-i73fi), English orientalist, was the 
son of a London merchant. In t72o he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple, but sulwequently practised as a solicitor. 
Having studied Arabic for some time in England, he became, 
in I72t>, one of the correctors of the Arabic version of the New 
Testament, begun in 1720 by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and suhsequently took the principal part in the 
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work. He made an extremely paraphra.stic, but, for his time, 
admiralde EnRlish transluiion of the Koran (1*34 and often 
reprinted), and had a European reputation as an orientalist. 
He died on the 13th of November i73<i. His collection of oriental | 
manuscripts is now in the liodleian library. Oxford. 

SALE, SIR ROBERT HENRY (T78i-i845), British soldier, 
entered the 36th Foot in 1795, and went to India in 1798, as a 
lieutenant of the 12th Foot. His regiment formed part of Baird's 
brigade of Harris's army opeiulmg against Tippoo Sahib, and 
Sale was present at Mallavclly (Mallawalli) and .Seringapatam, 
subsequently serving under Colonel Arthur Wellesley in the 
campaign against Dhundia. A little later the 12lh was employed 
in th'' dillicult and laborious attack on Paichi Riija. Promoted 
captain in iRoti, Sale was engaged in i8o8-i8o() against the 
Raja of Travancore. and was at the two actions of Quilon, the 
storm of Travancore lines and the battle of Killianore. In 1810 
he accompanied the expedition to Mauritius, and in 1813 
obtained his majority. After some years he became major in 
the 13th, with which regiment he was for the rest of his life 
associ.ited. In the Burmese War he led the 13th in all the actions 
iil> to the capture of Rangoon, in one of which he killed the S 
enemy’s leader in single combat. In the concluding operatioas of j 
the war, being now lieutenant-colonel, he commanded a brigade, 
and at Malown (1820) he was severely wounded. For these 
ser\ ices he receiv ed the C.ll. In 1838, on the outbreak of the 
Afghan Wai, Brevet-Colonel Sale was assigned to the command 
of the 1st Bengal brigade of the army assembling on the Indus. 
His column arrived at Kandahar in .^pril 1839, and in May it 
occupied the Herat plain. The Kandahar force next set out on 
its march to Kabul, and a month later Ghazni was stormed, 
Sale in person leading the storming column and distinguishing 
hims.'lf in single combat, llte place was well provisioned, and 
on its supplies the army finished its march to Kabul easily. For 
his services Side was made K.C.B. and received the local rank 
ol major-general, as well as the Shah's order of the Durance 
Empire. He was left, as second-in-command, with the array of 
occupation, and in the interval between the two wars conducted 
several small campaigns ending with the action of Parwan 
which led directly to the surrender of Dost Mahoramed. By 
this time the army had settled down to the quiet life of canton¬ 
ments, and Lady Sale and her daughter came to Kabul. But 
the polic)’ ot the Indian government in stopping the subsidy to 
the frontier tribes roused them into hostility, and .Sale’s brigade 
received orders to clear the line of communication to Pesliawar. 
.\ftcr severe fighting Sale entered Jalalabad on the 12th of 
KovemiH-r 1S41. Ten days previously he had received nows of 
the murder of Sir Alexander Bumes, along with orders to return 
with all speed to Kabul. These orders he, for various reasons, 
decided to ignore; suppressing his personal desire to return 
to protect his wife and family, he gave orders to push on, and on 
occupying Jalalalxid at once set about making the old and laalf- 
ruined fortress fit to stand a siege. There followed a close and 
severe investment rather than a siege, and the garrison’s sorties 
were made usually with the object of obtaining supplies. At 
last Pollock and the relieving army appeared, only to find that 
the garrison had on the 7th of .\pril 1842 relieved itself by a 
brilliant and completely successful attack on Akbar’s lines. 
Sir Robert Sale received the G.C.B.; a medal was struck for 
all ranks of defenders, and salutes fired at every large canton¬ 
ment in India. Pollock and Sale after a time took the offensive, 
and after the victory of Haft Kotal, Sale’s division encamped 
at Kabul again. At the end of the war Sale received the thanks 
of parliament. In 1845, us quartermaster-general to Sir H. 
Gough’s army, Sale again took the field. At Moodkee (Mudki) 
he was mortally wounded, and he died on the 2tst of December 
1845. HU wile, who shared with him the dangers and hardships 
of the .Afghan war, was amongst Akbar’s captives. .Amongst 
the few possessions she was able to keep from Afghan plunderers 
was her diarj' {Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan, London, 

1843)' 

Sec Gleig, Sale's Brigade in A/ghamsIan (London, 1R46) ; Kave, 
J.tves of Indian Officers (London, 18O7); W. Sale, Defence of JellalavaU 
(!.ondon, 184b) ; Regimental History of the ijth Light Infantry. 


SALE, a tenvn of Tanjil county, Victoria, Australia, the 
principal centre in the agricultural Gippsland district, on the 
river Thomson, 1274 m. by rail E.S.E. of Melbourne. Pop. 
(root), 3462. It IS the seat of the Anglican bishop of Gippsland, 
and contains the cathedral of the Roman Gatholic bisl^op ol 
Sale. Attached to its mechanics’ institute are schools of mines, 
art and technology, and a line tree library. The figfst buildings, 
excluding a number of handsome churches, are the Victoria 
Hall and the ccaivcnt of Notre Dame do Sion. The Agrimiltural 
Society ha.s excellent show grounds, in whioli meetings are 
annually held. .Sale is the head ot the Gijipsland lakes naviga¬ 
tion, the shipping Iniing brought trom the lakes to the town 
by canal. Daily communication is maintained with ('unninglium 
at the lakes’ entrance, and ocean-going steamers ply frequenlb 
between Sale and Melbourne. 

SALE, an urban district in the Altrincham parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, 5 m. S.W. of Manchester. I’op. 
(1901), i2,o8K. It is served by tlie Manchester, South Junction ft 
Altrincham and the London & North-Westi'rn railways, and 
the Cheshire Lines, and has become a large residcnlial suburb 
of Monclie.ster. .At the beginning of the njlli century' the greater 
piut of the township was still waste and unenclased. 'I'here are 
numerous handsome villas. .Market gardening is carried on in 
the neighbourhood ; and there are large botanical gardens. 

SALEM, a city and district of British India, in the Madras 
presidency. The city is on liolh hanks of the river Tiruniani 
muttar, 3 m. from a station on the Madras railway, 2oh m. S.W. 
of Madras city. Pop. (uioi), 70,021. There is a considcralik 
weaving industry and some manufacture of cutlery. Us situa¬ 
tion in a green \allcy between the Shevaroy and Jaruguinalai 
hills is pictures(|ue. 

'I'he iJiSTRiei' ot Salem has an area of 7530 so. m. Except 
towards the south it Ls hilly, with extentive plains lying between 
the several ranges. It consists of three distinct tracts, formerly 
known as the Talaghat, tlie Baramahal and the Hidughat. 
The Talaghat is situated below the Kastem Glfllts on the level 
of the Carnatic generally'; the Baramahal includes the whole 
face of the Ghats and a wide piece of country at their 
ba.se ; and the Balaghal is situated above the Ghats on tin 
tableland of Mysore. 

Tile western part of the district is mountainous. AmmigHt tin 
chief ranges (.sooo-booo It.) arc the SUi varoys, the Kaliayaiis, tin 
MeUgiris, the KuUiimihus, tlie Pacliamalais and tlie Yelagins. The 
chiei rivers are the Cauvery with its numernuii tributaries, and thi 
Pomiiar and I’alar; the last, however, only flows through a lew 
miles ot tlie nortli-western corner ot the district. The lorests ari' ol 
considerable value. The geological slnictuxe ol the district is mostly 
gneissic, with a lew irruptivo rodis ui the lorm ol trap dikes and 
granite veins. Magnetic iron ore is cuminoii in the hill regions, and 
corundum and chromate ol iron are also obtauialile. I he qualitie- 
o{ the sod difler very much; in tike country immediately surrounding 
the town ot .Salem a Uuti layer oil calcareous and red loam geuenilb 
prevails, through wliich quarto rixiks aiqiear on the surface ui mau\ 
places. The chmate, owing to the gri'at diUerenco ol elevation, varies 
considerably : oil tlie bilks it ts cool and bracing, and for a great jHirt 
of the year very salubrious; the annual nun tail averages about 
32 in. 

The population in 1901 was 2,204,974, showing an inemasc of 
12 % in the decade. 'The principal crops are miJleLs, rice, otbci 
food grains and oil-seeds, with a little cotton, indigo and tobacco. 
Coffee is grown on tho Shevaroy hills. The chief irrigation work 
is the Barur tank system. Salem suffered severely from the 
famine of 1877-1878. The Madras railway runs wough the 
district, with two narrow-gauge hranche.s. The chief industry 
is cotton-weaving, and there is some manufacture ol steel from 
magnetic iron ore. There are many saltpetre refineries, hut no 
large industries. The district was acquired partly by the treaty 
of (xiacc with Tippoo Sultan in 1792 and partly by the partition 
treaty of Mysore in 1799. By the former the Talaghat and 
Baramahal were ceded, and by the latter the Balaghat or whal 
is now the Hosur ialult. 

SALEM, a city and one of the county seats (Lawrence is the 
other) of K.ssex’ county, Massachuselt.s, about 15 ra. N.E. ol 
Bii.si(.n, Pop. (1900), 35,956, of whom 10,902 were foreign-bom 
(including 4003 French Canadians, 3476 Irish, and 1585 English 
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Canadians), *3,038 were of foreign parentage (one or the oAct 

parent foreign-twm) and 156 were ° 

^ea, 8-* s(|. m. Salem is served by the Boston & Maine 
and by interurban electric railways westward to Peabody, 

^ 4 1 . _ ..v4 *n atlH CmithwaTa 


uiiu ijy .to and southward craft court. The Broad Street Burial Ground was laid out in 1655. 

lianvcrs and Lawrence, eastward to _qh Salem Neck is Fort Lee and on Winter Island is Fort Pickenng 


Salem is Liberty HiU, another park. On a bluff projecting into 
South river is the old “ Burying Point,” set apart m 1O37, mg toe 
oldest cemetery in the city I its oldest stone is dated 1673 *, here arc 
buried Governor Simon Bradstrccl, Chief-Justice Benjamin Lyndc 
(1666-1745) and judge John Hathomc (1641-1717) of the witeh- 


to ni’arblehcad, Swampscott, tynn and Boston. It <«cupies 
a peninsula ^projecting toward the north-cast, a small island 
(Winter Island) connected with the neck of the peninsula (Sa cm 
.\eck)*l)y a causeway, and some land on the mainland. Salem 
iias many historical and literary landmarlw. There are three 
i-ourt-houses, one of granite (1830-1841) with great monolithic 
Corinthian pillars, another (1862), adjoining it, of brick, and a 
third (i<to8 looy) '»f granite, for the probate court. The City 
Hall wa.s built m 1837, and enlarged in 1876. The Custom House 
(iSiS iXiy) IS described in the introduction to Hawthorne’s 
Scarlei Utter, and m it Hawthorne worked as surveyor of the port 
in 1.S45 1849. The public library building (1888) was given 
to the city by the heirs of Captain John Bertram. 

The Essex In.sUtutc is housed in a bnck building with freestone 
tninminKs (1851) and in old Plummer Hall (1857) ; its maseum 
I ontains some old furniture and a collection of jxirtraits ; it ha.s an 
excellent hbrary and iMiblishes quarterly (1850 sqq) Historical 
Collectwm The Peabody Acailemy of Science, founded by the gift in 
1807 ol $i40,0(Ki from George Pealiody and incorporated in 1808, is 
establishetl 111 the Ivast India Mamie Hall (1824), bou^t lor tiiis 
purjiov from the Salem liast India Marine Society. The Marine 
fkiciety was organized in 1799, its membership being limited to 
" persons who have actually navigated the sca.s beyond the Cape of 
GoikI HojK! or t ape Horn, as masters or supercargoes of vessels 
belonging to Salem " ; it assists the widows and cliildren of members. 

1 ts museum,like the etiinological and natural history collection of the 
Essex institute, was tioughl by the Peabody Academy of Science-, 
whose museum now includes Essex county collections (natural 
history, mineralogy, botany, prehistoric relics, &c.), ty^H- collections 
of minerals and fossils ; implements, dress, &c. of primitive peoples, 
especially rich in objects from Malaysia, Japan and the South Seas ; 
and portraits and relics of famous Salem merchants, with models 
and pictures ol Salem merchant veasols. The Salem Athenaeum 
(1810), the successor of a Social Library (17(10) and a Philosophical 
Ubrary (1781) R housed in Plummer Hall (1908), a building in the 
.southern Colonial style, named in honour of a benefactor of the 
tthenacum, Caroline Plummer (d 1855), who endowed the Plummer 
Profcssorshiji of Christian Morals at Harvard. Some of the old 
houses were built by ship-owners belore the War of Independence, 
and more were built during the first years of the 19II1 century when 
Salem jirivateersmen made so many fortunes. Many of the finest 
old houses are of the gambrel type ; and there are many beautiful 
doorways, doorheads and other details. Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
birtlijilace was built before 1(192; another house—now recon¬ 
structed and used as a social settlement—is pointcti out as the 
original " house of seven gables." The Czirwin or " Witch " house, 
so called from a tradition that Jonathan Corwin, one of the judges in 
the witchcraft trials, held preliminanr examinations of witches here, 
IS said to have lieen the property of Roger Williams. The Pickering 
hnaso, built beiore 16(10, was the homestead of Timothy Pickering 
and of other members of that family. Among the other buildings and 
institutions ore Hamilton Hall (1803); the Franklin Building (i8(>i) 
of the Salem Marine Society; a large armoury; a state normM school 
(1834) ; an orjihan asylum (1871), undor the Sisters of the Grey 
Nuns ; the Association for the Relief of Aged and Destitute Women 
(i8(k>), occupying a fine old brick house formorly the home of 
llenjamin W) Crowninshleld (1772-1851), a momlier of the national 
House of Representatives in 1824-1831 and Secretary of the Navy 
m 1814 ; the Bertram Home for Aged Men (1877) in a house built in 
1806-1807 : the Plummer Form School for Boys (incoqiorated 1855, 
opened 1870), another charity of Caroline Plummer, on Winter 
Island ; the City Almshouse (1816) and the City Insane Asylum 
(1884) on Salem Neck ; a home ior girls (1876); the Fraternity 
(1869), a club-house ior boys; the Marine Society Bethel and the 
Salem Seamen's Bethel; the Seamen’s Oiphan and Children’s 
Friend Society (1839) : an Associatcil Charities (1901), and the 
Salem Hospital (1873). 

Among the Church organisations are: the First (Unitarian; 
originally 'Trinitarian Conjp'ogational), which dates from 1029 and 
was the first Cong^regationai church oqjanized in America; the 
Second or East Cwra (Unitarian) organized in 1718; the North 
Church (Unitarii^Wi^hich separated from the First in 1772 ; the 
Third or TatMaMfr (Congrc^tional), organised in 1733 from the 
First Church toiW Soutli (Congregational), which sepuated from 
the'Third in 17(714 ; several Bajitist churches; a Quaker society, with 
a brick meatfaig-house (1832) ; St Peter's, the oldest Episcopalian 
churtdi ImSalem, with a building of English Gothic erectisl in 1833, 
and Graoe Church (1838). 

Was^gton Square or the Common (8 acres) is in the centre of the 
city, ^e Willows is a 30-acrc park on the Neck shore, and in North 


(on the site of a fort built in 1643), near which is the Winter Island 
Lighthouse. . . . 

The main trade of Salem is along the coast, principally in the 
transhipment of coal; and the historic Crowninshield’s or India 
wharf is now a great coal pocket. The harbour is not deep enough 
for ocean-going vessels, and manufacturing ts the most important 
industry. In 1905 the total value of the factory products was 
$12,202,217 (13.9 % more than in 1900), and the principal manu¬ 
factures were boots and shoes and leather. The largest single 
establishment is the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, which has 
280U looms and about 1300 mill-hands. Another large factory is 
that of the silvcrsiTiith.s, Daniel Low & Co. 

History. —Salem was settled in 1626 bj' Roger Conant (1593- 
1679) and a company of “planters,” who in 1624 (under the 
Sheffield patent of 1623 for a settlement on the north shore of 
Massachu.setts Bay) had attempted a plantation at Cape Ann, 
whither John Lyford and others hail previously come from 
Plymouth through " dissatisfaction with the extreme separation 
from the English church.” Conant was not a separatist, and 
the Salem settlement was a commercial venture, partly agri¬ 
cultural and partly to provide a wintering place for Banks 
fishermen so that they might more quickly make their spring 
catch. Cape Ann was too bleak, hut Naumkeag was a “ pleasant 
and fruitful neck of land,” which they named Salem in June 1629, 
probably in allusion to I’salm Ixxvi. 2. In 1628 a patent for 
the territory was granted by the New England Council to the 
Uorchester Company, in which the Rev. John White of Dor¬ 
chester, England, was conspicuous, and which in the same ycai 
sent out a .small company under John Endecott as goi'crnor. 
Under the charter for the Colony of Massachusetts Bay (1629), 
which .superseded the Dorchester Company patent, Endccotl 
continued as governor until the arrival in 1630 of John 
Winthrop, who soon removed the scat of government from 
Salem first to Charlestown and then to Boston. In July or 
August 1629 the first Congregational Church (see Congrf.ga- 
noNAUSM, § American) in .^merica was organized here ; its 
“ teacher ” in 1631 anil 1633 and its pastor in 1C34-1635 was 
Roger Williams, a close friend of (lovemor Endecott and always 
popular in Salem, who in 1635 fled thence to Rhode Island to 
escape arrest by the officials of Massachusetts Bay. In 1686, 
fearing that they might lie dispos.sesscd by a new charter, the 
people of Salem for £20 secured a deed from the Indians to the 
land they then held. Although not strictly Puritan the character 
of Salem was not essentially different from that of the other 
Massachusetts towns. The witchcraft delusion of 1692 centred 
about Salem Village, now in the township of Danvers, but then 
a part of Salem. Ten girls, aged nine to seventeen years, two 
of them house servants, met during the winter of 1691-1692 
in the home of Samuel Parris, pastor of the Salem Village church, 
and after learning palmistr)' and various “ magic ” tricks from 
Parris’s West Indian slave, Tituba, and influenced doubtless 
by current talk about witches, accused Tituba and two old 
women of bewitching them, 'rhe excitement spread rapidly, 
many more were accused, and, within four months, hundreds 
were arrested, and many were tried before commissioners of 
oyer and terminer (appointed on the 27th of May 1692, including 
Samuel Scwall, g.v., of Boston, and three inhabitants of Salem, 
one being Jonathan Corwin); nineteen were hanged,' and one 
was pressed to death in September for refusing to plead when 
he was accused. All these trials were conducted in accordance 
with the English law of the time ; there had been an execution 
for witchcraft at Charlestown in 1648 ; there was a case in Boston 
in 1635 ; in 1680 a woman of Newbury was condemned to death 
for witchcraft but was reprieved by Governor Simon Bradstreet; 
in England and Scotland there were many executions long 
after the Salem delusion died out. The reaction came suddenly 
in Salem, and in May 1693 Governor William Phips ordered 
' There is notbine but tradition to identify the placx: of execution 
with what is now called Gallows Hill, between Salem and Peabody. 
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the release from prison of all then held on the charge of | 
witchcraft. | 

Salem was an important port after 1670, especially in the | 
India trade, and Salem privateers did great damage in the Seven 
Years’ War, in the War of Independence (when 158 Salem 
privateers took 445 prizes), and in the War of 1812. On this 
foreign trade and these rich periods of privateering the prosperity 
of the place up to the middle of the 19th century was built. 

The First Provincial Assembly of Massachusetts met in Salem 
in 1774. On the 20th of February 1775 at the North Bridge 
(between the present Salem and Danvers) the first armed resist¬ 
ance was offered to the royal troops, when Colonel Leslie with the 
64th regiment, sent to find cannon Jiidden in the Salem “ North 
Fields,” was held in check by the townspeople. Salem was the 
birthplace of Nathaniel Hawthorne, W. H. Prescott, Nathaniel 
Bowditch, Jones Very and W. W. Story. 

Marblehead was separated from Salem township in 1649 ; 
Beverly in r668, a part of Middleton in 1728, and the district 
of Danvers in 1752. Salem was chartered as a city in 1836. 

Sec Charles S.Osgood and Henry M.Hatcheldcr.Hjsloricol Sketch of 
Salem, ibitt-tSjQ (Salem, 1S79) ; Joseph B. Felt, Annals ot Salem 
(ibid., 1827 ; 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1845-1849); Cliarlcs W. Upham. 
Salem Witchcraft (z vols., Boston, 1807); H. B. Adams, Village 
Communities of Cafie Ann anil Salem (Baltimore, 1885) : Eleanor 
I'utnam (the pen-name o( Mrs Arlo Bates), Old Salem (Boston, 188O); 
C. H. Wetiber and W. S. Ncvins, Old Nuumkeag (Salem, 1877); R. 1 ). 
Paine, Ships and Sailors of Old Salem (New York 1909), and Visitor’s 
Guide to Salem (Salem, 1902) publLslied by the Essex Iniititute. 

SALEH, a city and the county-seat of Salem county. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in the S.W. part of the state, on Salem Creek, 
about 38 m. S.W. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1900), 5811, of whom 
263 were foreign-born and 809 were negroes; (1905, state census), 
6443. It is served by the West Jersey & Seashore Kiilroad, 
and has steamer connexion with Philadelphia. Among its 
institutions is the John Tyler Idhrar)-, established as Salem 
fjbrary in 1804 anil said to be the third oldest public library 
in the state. In Finn’s Point National Cemetery, about 4 m. 
N. of Salem, there are buried some 2460 Confederate soldiers, 
who died during the Civil War while prisoners of war at Fort 
Delaware, on an island in Delaware river nearly opposite the 
mouth of Salem Creek. Salem lies in a rich agricultural region. 
•Among the city’s manufactures are canned fruits and vegetables, 
amdiments, glus.s-ware, brass and iron-work, hosiery, linoleum 
and oil-cloth. Near the present site in 1643 colonists from 
Sweden built Fort Elfsborg; but the Swedish settlers in 1655 
submitted to the Dutch at New Amsterdam, and the latter in 
turn surrendered to the English in 1664. In 1675 John Fcnwickc, 
an English Quaker, entered the Delaware river and founded 
the first permanent English settlement on the Delaware (which 
he culled Salem). After purchasing lands from the Indians, 
Fcnwicke attempled to maintain an independent government, 
but in 1682 he submitted to the authority of the proprietors 
of West Jersey. During the War of Independence Salem was 
plundered on the 17th of March 1778 by British troops under 
(lolonel Qiarles Mawhood, and on the following day a portion 
of these troops fought a sharp but indecisive engagement at 
Quinton’s Bridge, 3 m. S. of the town, with American militia 
under Colonel Benjamin Holmes. Salem was incorporated as a 
town in 1695, and was chartered as a city in 1858. 

SALEM, a city of Columbiana county, Ohio, U.S.A., 67 m. 
N.W. of Pittsburg and about the same distance S.E. of Cleveland. 
Pop. (1900), 7382 (SCy being foreign-bom and 227 negroes): 
(1910) 8943. ^em is served b ■ tlte I’ennsvlvania (the Pittsburg. 
Fort Wayne & Chicago division) and the Youngstown & Ohio 
River railways, and by an interurban electric line to Canton. 
The 4 ity has a Carnegie library (1896), two beautiful cemeteries, 
a park, and a Home for Aged Women. It is situated in a fine 
agricultural region ; coal is mined in the vicinity ; natural gas 
is obtained in abundance ; and the city has various manu¬ 
factures. It was settled by Friends in 1806, incorporated as a 
town in 1830 and us a village in 1852, and chartered us a city in 
1887. For several years preceding the Civil War it was a station 
on the " underground railway ” and the headquarters of “ the 


Western Anti-Slavery Societj',” which published here the Anti- 
Slavery Bugle. 

SALEH, the capital of Oregon, U.S.A., and the county-seat of 
Marion county, on the east bank of the Willamette river, about 
52 m. S.S.W. of Portland. Pop. (iqoiJ), 4258 (522 foreign-bom); 
(1910), 14,094. Salem is served by the Southern Pacific rallwav, 
by the Oregon Electric line (to Portland), and by a |tcamship line 
to Portland. The city is in the centre of the Willamette Valley, 
a rich farming and fruit-growing country. It has wid«^ well- 
shaded streets, and two public parks. Among the public buildings 
and institutions arc the State (Apitol, the State Library, a city 
public library, the county court-house, the P'ederal building, 
the state penitcntiaiy and several charitable institutions. 
Salem is the seat of Willamette University (Methodist Episcopal, 
1844), an outgrowth of the mksion work of the Methodist 
Episco[>al church begun in 1834 about 10 m. below the site of the 
present city ; of the Academy of the Sacred Heart (Roman 
tntholic, i860) and of two business colleges. Immediately 
north of the city at Chemawa is the Salem (non-reservation) 
government school for Indians, with an excellently equipped 
hospital. Water power is derived (in part, by an 18 m. canal) 
from the Santiam, an affluent of the Willamette river. The city 
is a market for the produce of the Willamette Valley. The 
settlement here, gathering about the Metfiodist mission and 
school, began to grow in the decade 1840-1850. Salem was 
chartered as a city’ in 1853, luid in i860 was made the capital of 
the state. It grew rapidly after 1900, and its territory was 
increased in 1903. 

SALEH, a town and the county-scut (since 1838) of Roanoke 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on the Roanoke river, about 60 m. 
W'. by S. of Lynchburg. Pop. (1900), 3412, of whom 798 were 
negroes. Salem is served by the Norfolk & Western and the 
Virginian railways, and has electric railway connexion with 
Roanoke, alxmt 6 m. E. The town is a summer resort about 
1000 ft. above the sea, surrounded by the Alleghany and Blue 
Ridge mountains. There are chalybeate and si^ihur springs in 
the vicinity. Salem is the seal ol a Lutheran Orphan Home 
(1888), of the Baptist Orphanage of Virginia (1892) and of 
Roanoke College (co-educational; Lutheran ; chartered, 1853). 
'I'hc town is in a dairying, agricultural and fruit-growing region. 
Tile Roanoke river provides water-power. 'The water supply is 
obtained from a spring within the town limits, from which there 
flows about 576,000 gallons a day, and from an artesian well. 
This part of Roanoke county was granted in 1767 to (icneral 
Andrew Lewis, to whom there is a monument in East Hill 
Cemetery, where he is buried. Salem, laid out in 1802, was 
incorporated as a town in 1813. 

SALE OF GOODS. Sale (O.Eng, sola, scltav, syllan, to hand 
over, deliver) is commonly defined as the transfer of property 
from one person to another fur a price. This definition requires 
some consideration in order to appreciate its full scope. The law 
of sale is usually treated as a brancti of the law of contrai l, 
becau.se sale is effected by contract. Thus Pothicr entitles his 
classical treatise on the subject, Traite du control de vente, and 
the Indian Contract Act (ix. of 1872) devotes a chapter to the 
sale of goods. But a completed contract of sale is something 
more. It is a contract plus a transfer of property. An agreement 
to sell or buy a thing, or, os lawyers cull it, an executory contract 
of sale, is a contract pure and simple. A purely personal bond 
ari.ses thereby between seller and buyer. But a eomplete or 
executed contract of sale effects a transfer of ownership with all 
the advantages and risks incident thereto. By an agreement 
to sell a jus tn personam is created ; by a sale a jus in rem is trans¬ 
ferred. The essence of sale is the transfer of property for a price. 
If there be no agreement for a price, express or implied, the 
transaction is gift, not sale, and is regulated by its own peculiar 
rules and considerations. too, if commodity be exchanged lor 

commodity, the transaction is called barter and not sale, and the 
rules relating to sales do not apply in their entirety. Again, a 
contract of sale must contemplate an absolute transfer of ^e 
property in the thii^ sold or agreed to be sold. A mortgage may 
be in the form of a conditional sale, but English law regards the 
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subiUiucc and not the fonn of the transaction. If in substance 
the object of the transaction i.s to secure the repayment of a debt, 
and not to transfer die absolute property in the thing sold, the 
law at (uice tinnexes to the transaction the complex consequences 
wluch attach to a niortgi4;e. ho, Uiu, it is not always ea^ to 
ilisiii?{uisli a contract for thf. sale of an article from a contract 
lor the supply of work and materials. If a man orders a set of 
lalse teelii from a dentist the contract is one of sale, but if he 
cniplojrs a dentist to slop one of his teeth with gold the contract 
IS fur tlie supply of work and materials, 'ilie distinction is of 
practiciil importance, because very different rules of law apply 
to the two ciassi'i of contract. The property which may be tlic 
subject of sale may be either movable or immovable, tangible or 
mtangilile. Tlic present article relates only to the side ol goods 
—that IS lo say, tangible movable jirojierty. By the laws of all 
nations the alienation of liuid or real property is, on grounds of 
public policy, subject to special regulations. It is obvious that 
the assignment of “ tilings in action,” such as debts, contracts 
and negotiable instruments, must be governed by very different 
principles from tho.se which regulate the transfer of goods, when 
tlie object sold tan he transferred into the physical possession of 
the transferee. 

In Ikjy. when Mr Jtislieo Story wrote his work on the sale of | 
personal proj)erty, tiie law of sale was still in process of development. 
Th9Co49 ^imy rules were still unsettled, e.spccially tlie nucs re- 
0/ IB 93 IntinR to implied conditions and warranties. But for 
several ycatu the main principles have been well settled. 
In jSiji (lie siilijtvi seemed ripe lor lodilicatien, unil Lord ilerschell 
introduced a ( odifying bill wluch (wo years later passed into law a.s 
the .Sale oi tioods .'Vet ihyj (5(1 & 57 Viet. c. 71). bale is a consen- 
.Hirnl contract. The parties to the contract may supplement ft with 
any stipulations or conditions they may see fit to agree to. The code 
III no wise seeks to fetter this iliscretiou. It lays down a few positive 
‘““-‘c-such, for instance, as that which reproduces the 17th section 
of the Statute of Frauds. But the mam object of the act is to provide 
clear niles for those cases where the parties have cither formed no 
intention or liavc failed to express it. When parties enter into a 
contract they contemplate its smooth performance, and Urey seldom 
provide for coiitiiigeucies which may interrupt that iiorforuiauce— 
such as the insolvency of the buyer or tlie d"»tructiim of tlic thing 
sold before it is delivered. It is the province o* the code to provide 
lor these' contingencies, leaving the parties free to modify by express 
sUpuiation the provisions imported by law. When the code was in 
coiiteniplatiun the case of Scotland gave rise to difficulty. Scottisli 
aw varies widely from English. To ^ak broadly, the Scottisli 
law of sale differs from the English by adhering to the rules of Roman 
ecu'’ **'® Ettgfhfii common law has worked out rules ol its own. 
w hero two countries are so closely connected in business as Scotland 
Biul England, it is obviously inconvenient tliat their laws relating to 
uimmorcial matters should diifor. The Mercantile Law Commission 
'*• 1*55 reported on this question, and recommended that on certain 
points the Scottish rule should lie adopted in England, while on 
other points the English rule should be adopted in Scotland. The 
recumiiieiidations of the Commission were partially and rather 
capriciously adopted in the English and Scottish Mercantile Law 
Amendment Acts of 185(1. Certain rules were enacted for England 
w^h resembled bat did not really reproduce the Scottish law, while 
other rules wore enacted for Scotland which resembled but did not 
really reptxKluce the Eimlish law.. There the matter rested for many 
yMrs The Codifying Bill of 1891 applied only to Engliuid, but on 
the advice of Lord Watson it was extended to Scotland. As the 
English and Irish laws of sale were the same, the case of Ireland gave 
r^ to no difficulty, and the act now ai^os to tho whole ai the 
United Kingdom. As regards England and Itroland very little 
cliaugo m tlw law lias been effected. As regards Scotland the 
process of assimilation has been carried flirthor, but has not been 
completed. In a few cases tho Scottish rule has been eaved or re¬ 
enacted, in a few other cases it has been modified, while on other 
points, wlwre tlie laws wore dissimilar, tlio English rules have been 
adopted. 

Now that the law has been codified, an analysis of the law resolves 
itself Into an qiitomo of the main provisions of the statute. The act 
IS divided into six niMg, the first dealing with the formation of the 
cimtraot, tho sccoi^Mith the effects of the contract, the third with 
the pcrfornianee of the contract, tho fourth witii live rights of an 
unpaid scIWr against the goods, and tho fifOi with remedies for broach 
of contract; the sixth part it supptemontal. The 1st section, which 
may be regarded as the keystonf of tlio act, is in the following 
terms: " A contract of sale of goods ia a. contrtict whereby the 
seller transfers or agrees to trausfer the poperty in goods to the 
buyer for a money consideration called the price. A contract of 
sale may be absolute or conditional. When under a contract of sale 
tho property in tho goods ia tTanaforte,! from the selln to the buyer 
the aoBtwet is called a ' sale,’ but wlien the transfer of the property 
in tlic goods is to take plare at a future time or subject to some 


condition thereafter to be fulfilled the contract is called an ' agree¬ 
ment to sell.' An agreement to scU becomes a sale when the time 
elapses or the conditions arc fulfilled subject to which the property 
in the goods is to be transferred," Tliis section clearly enunciates 
the consensual nature of the contract, and this is confirmed by 
section 55, which provides that " wlierc any right, duty or liability 
would arise under a contract of sale by implication of kw,” it may 
bo nogativod or varied by express agreemeut, or by tlie course of 
dealing between the parties, or by u.sage, if the usage be such as to 
bind both parties to the contract. The next question is who can sell 
and buy. The act is framed on the plan that if the law of contract 
wore codified, this act would forma chapter in the code. The question 
of capacity is therefore referred tho general law, but a special 
provision is inserted (section s) relating to the supply of necessaries 
to infants and other persons who are incomjictent to contract. 
Though on infant cannot contract he must live, and he can only get 
goo^ by paying for them. TJic law, therefore, provides that he is 
liable to pay a reamnable price for necessaries supphed to liim, and 
It defines necessaries as " goods suitable lo the condition in life of 
such mmor or otiicr person, and to liis actual requirements at the 
time of the sale and delivery " 

The 4th section of the act reproduces the famous lytb section of 
tho Statute of Frauds, wliicli was an act " for the prevention of 
frauds and perjuries." The object of that statute was to preveni 
people from setting up bogus contracts of sale by requiring material 
evidence of tiie contract. The section provides tliat " a contracl 
for the sale of any goods of tho value of ten jiounds 01 upwards slialf 
not lie enforceable by action unless the buyer shall accept part of the 
goods so sold, and actually receive tlie same, or give something in 
earnest to bind tlio Contract, or in part payment, or unless some note 
or memorandum in writing of the contracl be made and signed l>v 
tte party to be charged, or his agent in tltat behalf " It is a mucii 
disputed question whether this enactment lias done more good or 
linrm. It has deieatod many an honest claim, iliough it may liave 
Jirevented many a dishonest one from being put forward. Whe,' 
judges and juries liave been satisfied of the bona /iiias of a contract 
which docs not appear to satisfy the statute, tlicy liave done their 
best to got round it Every expression iii tlie section lias bc-cn the 
subject of numerous judicial decisions, which ran mto almost 
impossible refinements, and illustrate the maxim that hard cases 
make bad law. It is to be noted tlmt Scotland is excluded from tlie 
operation of section 4. The Statute of Frauds has never been 
applied to SctTtland, and Scotsmen appear never to have felt the 
want of It. 

As regards the subject-matter of the contract, tlic act provides 
that it may consist either of existing goods or " future goods i hat 
IS to say, goods to be manufactured or acquired by tlie seller altei 
the making of the cuntract (§ 5). Suppose that a man goes into a 
gunsmith s shop and says, " Tins gun suits me, and li you will make 
or get me another like it I will buy the pair." This is a good contract, 
and no question as to its validity would be likely to occur to the lay 
mind. But lawyers have seriously raised the question, whether there 
could be a valid contract of sale when the subject-matter ot the 
contract was not in existence at the time when the contract wa-. 
made. Tlio price is an essential element in a contract oi sale. It 
may be either fixed by tho contract itself, or left to Iki determined in 
»rae manner thereby agreed upon, t.g. by the award of a third jiarty. 
But there are many cases in which the jiarties intend to effect a sale, 
aifo yet say nothing about the price. Suppose that a man goes into 
a hotel and ordeis dinner without asking the jirice. How is it to In¬ 
fixed f ITic law stejis in and says tliat, in the absence of any agree¬ 
ment, a reasonable price must be paid (§ 8). This prevents ex¬ 
tortion on the part of tlie seller, ana unreasonableness or fraud on 
the part of the buyer. 

The next question dealt with is the difficult one of conditions and 
warrantirs (S§ 10 and 11). The parties may insert what stipulations 
they like in a contract oi sale, but the law has to interpret ^ 
them. Tho term " warranty " has a jiccnhar and technical 
meaning in the law of sale. It denotes a stfoulation which the law 
regards as collateral to the main purpose of the contract A breach, 
thCTefore, docs not entitle the buyer to reject the goods, but only to 
claim damages. Suppose that a man buys a particular horse, which 
is warranted quiet to ride and drive. If the liorse turns out to lie 
vicious, tho buyer's only remedy is to claim damages, unless he has 
expressly reserved a right to return it. But if, instead of buying a 
particular horse, a man applies to a dealer to supply him wiUi a 
quiet horse, and the dealer supplies him w-ith a vicious one, the 
stipulation is a condition. The nuiyer can cither rutorn the horse, or 
keep it and claim damages. Of course the right of rejection must lie 
exercised within a reasonalile time. In Scotland no distinction lias 
been drawn between conditions and warranties, and the act jireserves 
tho Scottish rule by providing that, in Scothuid, “failure by the 
seller to perform any material part of a contract of sale " entitles the 
buyer either to reject the goods within a reasonable time after 
deUvory, or to retain them and claim compensation (§11 (3)). In 
England it is a very common trick tor the fmyor to keep the goods, 
and then set up in retluetion of the price that they are of inferior 
quality to what was ordered. To discounge this practice in Scotland 
the act provides that, in that country, the court may require tlie buyer 
who alleges a breach of contract to bring the agreed price into court 
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pending the decision oi the case (§ 59). It seems a pity that this 
sensible rule was not extended to England. 

In early Enelish law caveat empior was the general rule, and it was 
one well suited to nrimitive times. Men either bought their goods in 
the open market-place, or from their neighbours, and buyer and seller 
contracted on a footing of equality. Now the complexity of modem 
commerce, the division of labour and the mcreasc of technical skill, 
have altogether altered the state of affairs. The buyer is more ami 
more driven to rely on Uie honesty, skill and judgment of the seller 
or manufacturer. Modem law has recognised this, and protects the 
buyer by implying various conditions and warranties in contracts of 
sale, which may he summarised as follows: First, there is an 
intphed undertaking on the part of the seller that he has a right to 
sell the goods {§ 12). Secondly, if got>ds Ik' ordered by desenption, 
they must corresiiond with that description (§ i ^), This, of course, is 
,i universal rule—.S'* aes pro auro veneat^, non valet. Thirdly, there is 
the case ot manufacturers or sellers who deal in particular classes of 
goods. They naturally have better mccins ot judging of their 
merchandise than the outside public, and the buyer is entiUeel witliin 
limits to rely on their skill or judgment. A tea merchant or grocer 
knows m«»rc about tea than hU customers can, and so does a gun¬ 
smith about guns. In such cases, il the Imyer makes known to the 
tcllor the particular jiurpose for which the goods are reciuired, there 
IS an implied condition uiaX the goods are reasonably fit for it, and if 
no particular purpose be indicated there is an imjihed condition that 
ilu* goods supplietl are of merchantable quahty (§ 14). Fourthly, in 
the case of a sale by sample, there i.s " an implied condition that the 
bulk .shall correspond with the sample in tjualily," and that the 
buyer shall have a reasonable opportunity of comparing the bulk with 
the sample (!^ 15) 

The main object of Side is the transfer of ownership from seller to 
buyer, and it is often both a dithcult ami an important matter to 
determine the precise moment at which the change of 
BffoctMor jj, effected. According lo l^omati law, wluch is 

coarrecr. foundation of mostFAirojicansystems,the property 

in a thing .sold did not pass until delivoi y to the buyer. Ttaatitombus 
et usucapuiniima dominta rerum, uou nuUi'i puitis, transferutitur. 
English law has at>aiuloiied this te.->t, and ha.s adoj>ted the principle 
that the property passes at sucli time as the pariic*s intend it to ])ass. 
l*.xi>ress sti])ulations as to the tune when the property is to j)a.ss are 
very rare. The intention of the parlie.s lias to l)c gathered from thedr 
contiuct A long tram of juchcial decisions has worked out a more or 
h*ss artificial series of rules tor determining the presumed intention 
of the purti<*s, amf these rules are emlxnliccl in section.s jo lo 20 of the 
act. The first rule is a negative one. In the case of unascertained 
goods, i.e. goods (lcfine<l i»y desenption only, and not specifically 
identified, “ no projierty in the goods is transferred lo the buyer unless 
and until the goods are asctntained." If a man orders ten tons of 
scraji iron from a dealer, it is obvious that the dealer can tiilfil his 
contract by delivering any ten tons of scrap that he may select, 
and that until the ten tons have hcHjn set ajiart, no question of 
changi' ol nwncrsliiji can ari.se. But when a sjiecilic article is bought, 
t»r w'hen goods ordered by descrijition are appropriated to the 
contract. the.pa.ssing of the property is a question of intention. I>e- 
livery to the buyer is strong evidence of intention to change the 
ownership, but it is not conclusive. Goods may be delivered to the 
buyer on apjiroval, or for sale or return. Delivery to a earner for 
the buyer operates in the main as a delivery to the buyer, but tlie 
seller may dchver to the carrier, and yet reserve to himself a right of 
disjiosal. On tho other hand, when there is a sale of a sfiecific 
article, which is in a fit state for didivery, the prop<*rty in the article 
jirima lacie pa‘Nes at once, even though ilelivery be delayed. When 
the contract is for the sale of unascertaim^l goo<ls, which are ordered 
l»y description, the property in the goods passes to the buyer, when, 
with tilt: exjiress or implied consent of the parties, goods of the 
reijuired description are " unconditionally ajipropriated to tho 
ctmtract." The cases which determine what amounts to an appro¬ 
priation of goods to the contract are numerous and complicated. 
l*ruliably they could all lie explained as cases of constructiv'o delivery, 
but a( tlic time when the law of approjmation was worked out the 
doctrine of constructive ilelivcry was not known. It is jicrhaps to 
be regretted that the codifying act did not adopt the test of delivtn’y, 
but it was Uiought better to adhere to the familiar jihrascology of the 
cases. Suction 20 <leals with the transfer of risk from seller U> liuycr, 
and lays down the prima facie rule that " the goods remain at tJie 
seller's risk until the pn lerly therem is tran.sferred to the buyer, 
but when the proiierty therein is tran.sferred to the buyer, the goods 
are at. the buyers n.sk whether dtdivcry has been made or not." 
Res pent domino is therefore the maxim of Juighsli, as well as oi 
Roman law. 

in the vast majority of cases people only sell what they have a 
right to sell, but the law has to make provision for cases where a man 
sells giKids which he is not entitled to sell. An agent may 
misconceive or exceed his authority. Stolen goods may 
be passed from buyer to buyer. Then comes tlie i^uc-stion, Which of 
two innocent parties is to suffer ? Is the original owner to be 
permanently deprived of his jiroperty, or is the loss to fall on the 
innocent purchaser ? Roman law threw the loss on the buyer, Nemo 
plus juris tn altum transferre potest t/uam tpse kabet. French law, 
in deference to modem commerce, protects tlie innocent purchaser 


and throws the loss on the original owner. " En fait de meutdeSi 
possession vaut titre’’ {Code cit»*/, art. i 3 Q 9 )‘ English law is a 
compromise between these opposing tlieqnes. U adopts llie Homan 
rule as its guiding principle, but qualifies it with cer^n more or 
less arbitrary exceptions, which cover perhajis the majority of tlie 
actual cases which occur (§{» 21 to 26). ^n the first place, the pro¬ 
visions of the Factors Act. 1889 (52 and 53 Vict. c. 45, extenefcd to 
Scotland by 53 and 54 Vict. c. 40), are preserved. That act validates 
sales and other dispositions ol goods by mercantile •gtmts acting 
within the apparent scope ol their authority, and also profits 
innocent purchasers wlio obtain goods from sellcrR left in possession, 
or from intending buyers who have got jiossession of the goods while 
negotiations are |H‘ndiiig. In most cases a contract inducetl by fraud 
IS voidable only, and not void, and the act provides, accordingly, 
that a voidable contract of sale shall not Ik' avoided to the prejudice 
of an innocent purchaser. The ancient jinviloge of market overt* 
IK preserved intact, section 22 providing that “ where goods are sold 
in market overt, according to tlie usiige ol the market, the buyer 
acijuiros a good title to the goods provide<l he buys them in good 
faith, and without notice of any defect or want ol lith* on tlie part 
of the seller." l‘he sixtion doi*s not apply to ScolFiud, nor to the 
law relating to the .sale of horses which is coniumed in two old 
statutes, 2 & 3 Phil, and Mar. c. 7, and 31 ICliz. c. 12. 'I’he minu^ 
regulations ol tliose statutes are never cotnp]it*d with, so their 
jiractical effect is to take horses out of the category of things which 
can U* sold in market overt. The pnvilege of market overt applies 
only to markets by prescription, and does not attach lo newly- 
createil markets. The ojieration ot the custom is Ihendore fitful and 
capneious. For '*xamj>h‘. every shop in the City ol London is witlun 
the custom, but tlie custom does not extend to the greater l^ondou 
outside. If then a man buys a stolen watch in Fleet Street, ho may 
g<‘t a good title to il, but he cannot do so li he buys it a lew doors ott 
in the Strand. There is, however, a (jiiulification ol the rights 
acquired by jmrehase even in market overt. When goods have been 
stolen and the tiuef is prosecuted to conviction, the properly m the 
goods Ihereujion n'vests in the original owner, and he is entitled to 
get them back eitlier by a summary order ol the convicting court or 
by action. This rule dates back to the. statute 21 Hen. VIIL c. 11. 
It was probably intended rather to encourage prosecutions in the 
interests of public justice than to protect peojile whose goods were 
stolen. 

Having dealt with the effects of sale, first, as between .selliT and 
buyer, and, secondly, as between the buyer ,ind third parties, 
the act proceeds to determnn* what, in the al>!^'n#(' ot ^ . 
convention. ar<‘ the reciprocal rights and duties of the 
parties 111 the jaTlormuiice of their contract {jjij 27 to 37). * 

It IS the duty ol the seller to deliver the goods and ol the buyer to 
accept and pay for them in accordance with the b rnis of the contract 
of sab* " {§ 27). In ordinary c.ises the .seller's duty to deliver the 
goods is sati.slied if he puts them at the disjKis;U of the buyer at the 
place of .sale. The normal contract of sale is ivj)res<*nted by a cash 
sale in a slioj). The buyer pays the price and takes away the goods : 
" Unless otherwise agrtsjd, delivery ol the goods and jiaymenl ot the 
price are roiicurrent conditions " {§ 27). Pul agreement, exjiress or 
imphed, may create infinite variations on the normal contract. It 
is to be noted tlial wlien goods are sent to the buyer which he is 
entitled to reject, and does reject, he is not bound to s<*nd them back 
to the seller. It is sufficient jl he intimate to the seller his rtdusal to 
accept tliem (§ 36). 

The normal tlieory of sale is cash against delivery, but in tlie great 
majority of actual cases, esju'cially in commercial fransactions, 
this theory is departed from in practice. The interests of p. . . 

tlie aelltir are therefore protecteil by two rules—namidy, 
tho.se as to ben ainl os to stoppage i« transitu. In the 
absence of any different agreement, as, for instance, wlmro 
there is a .stipulation lor .sale on credit, the unpaid seller has a right 
to retain possession o! the goods until the pri< e is paid or tendered. 
I'lie right may, of course, l>c waiveil, even when it is not negatived 
l>y the contract. It is to be noted that when the wller takes a bill of 
excliange or other negotiable instrument for the price, the instru¬ 
ment operates as conditional payment. On the ilislionoiir oi the 
instrument the seller's rights revive 3^-43)- If the buyer iK'comes 
insolvent the unpaid .seller has a lurther right founded on ancient 
mercantile usage. He may have parted with both the property m 
and pos.sessioii of the goods sold, but he can attach the goods as long 
as they are in the hands of a carrier or forwarding agent, and have 
not reached the actual possession of the selh-r or his immediati* agent. 
" Subject to the provisions of this Act, wIkmi the buyer of goods 
Ixxomes insolvent, the unpaid scdler who has parted with the 
possession of the goods has the right of stopping them tn transitu — 
tliat ib to say, he may resume possession of the goods as long as they 
are in course of transit, and may retain them until jiayment or 
tender of the price ” (jj 44). The nghl of stoppage, however, cannot 
l)e exercised to the prejudice of Hurd parties to whom tlu* biU of 
lading or other document of title to goods has been lawfully trans¬ 
ferred for value (Ji 47). 

The ultimate sanction of a contract is the legal remedy for its 


' That is, " open market," where tlie goods on sale are exposed to 
view. 
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broach ScUcr aiirl l.iiycr have each thei. ai.propriatc n=medies 
Ilihrnrom-rtv “' the has ,.aHsed to the buyer, or i|, under the 

amtract, " the price is payable on a day certain irrespre- 
„( dciiverv," the seller's reini'dy for breach of the con- 
atbartr tract is an action for the price (!i 40). In other cases his 
mut uihr. „ an actfnn for damages for non-acceptance. In 

in. ,0 erdiii-irv ffiKxis of coHimcrce the measure ol damages is 
the d!tteremc Udween contract price and the market or current 

prn-e al"He tome when tin- goods ought to have been accepted. 
But this test is Olbiii applKscble. tor mstance ‘he buyer may have 
ordered some artiUe of .s|tecial manufacture for which would 

Iw no market The convenient market-price rule is therefore sule 
..rdinate to the geii.-ral principle that ' the measure of damages is 
the estimaterl lo-s directly and naturally resulting in the ordmary 
rournt* of cvenf'y from the buyer's breach of contract (<} ^b). Similar 
amsiderations .ipply to the buyer s right ot action lor non-delivery of 
the (MO Section S 2 deals with u |»eculiar Icature of Jinglish 

law In Siollaiid. as a general rule, a party who complains ol a 
bre.K It ol contract is entitled to claim that the contract shall be 
.speuln-allv pcrlonncd. In ICngland a court ol common law could 
oah .tw.ird damages, ami apart Iroin certain recent .statutes, a claim 
loi '.(lecilic perlormance could only lie entertained by' a court ol 
eiiuity in a very narrow class of cases when the remedy by damages 
was deemed ina(let|uate. But now. under the act of iSo.y, " in any 
action lor bre.icli ol contract to deliver specihc Oi ascortaiii'cd goods 
the court may, il it thinks fit, direct that the contract shall la; fier- 
lormed spi cilicallv without giving the defendant the option of re- 
biiiiiiig the goods on payment of danniges." The buyer who com¬ 
plains ol u breach ol warranty on the jmrt of the seller has two 
ri'inedies. 

ol the price, ...., , - . , , , ., 

facie measure ol damages is the difference lietwi'cn the value oi the 
goods at the time ol delivery and the value they would liave had il 
they Iniil answered to the warranty (l| Sf) 

Till' sixth part ol the act is supplemental, and is mainly con- 
(erned with dralUng explanations, but section 5S contains some 
rules for regulating sales by auction. It prohibits .secret bidding on 
lii-lLill ol the seller to enhance the price, but is silent as to combina¬ 
tion by buyers to reduce the price. Such a combmation, commonly 
known as ii " knock out," is left to Ix' dealt with by tlie ordinary 
law of conspiracy. 

The .Sale of (inods Act 1893 was the third attempt made by 
the English parliament to codify a branch of commercial law. It 
...nid.i u,.. ?,r nlcif-t. havf. lit rlisi-nss thf. Tiolir.v ol mercantile 


It is not used in European medicine. It consists of the tuberous 
roots of various species of Orchis and Eulophia, which are 
cated, washed, heated until horny in appearance, and then dried. 
Its most important constituent is a mucilaginous substance 
which it yields with cold water to the extent of 48 
SALERNO (anc. Salermm), a seaport and arrhiepiscopul 
see of Campania, Italy, capiud of the province of Salerno, on 
the west roast, 33 m. by rail S.E. of Naples. I'op. (iQoi), 
28,936 (town); 45,313 (commune). The ruins of its old Noman 
castle stand on an eminence 905 ft. above the sea with a back¬ 
ground of graceful limestone hills. The town walls were destrox’cd 
I in the beginning of the i9tb century'; the seaward portion lixs 
nimiiar | Garibaldi, the principal promenade. 

The chief buildings are the theatre, the prefecture, and the 
cathedral of St Matthew (whose bones were brought from 
Paestum to Salerno in 954), liegun in 1076 by Robert (luiscard 
imd consecrated in 1084 by Gregory VU. In front is a beautiful 
quadrangular court (112 by 102 ft.), surrounded by arcades 
formed of twenty-eight ancient pillars mostly of granite from 
Paestum, and containing twelve sarcophagi of various periods ; 
the middle entrance, into the church is closed by remarkable 
lironze doors of 11 tli-ccntury Byzantine work. The nave and 
two aisles end in apses. Two magnificent marble amhoncs, 

u ureiir.ii iii w.iiraiiiy »ii nil J/.1.1 n. nil ........ . . larger dating from 1175, a large iitb-century altar frontal 

lie may either .set up the breach of wareanty in reduction . j 

or he may pay the price and .sue for damages. i^th-ccntuiy mosaics in the apse, given by 

Giovanni da ITocida, the promoter of the Sicilian Vespers, 
and the tomb of Pope Gregory VII., and that of Queen Margaret 
of Durazzo, mother of King Eadi.slaus. erected in 1412, deserve 
to lie mentioned. In the crypt is a bronze statue of St Matthew. 
The cathedral posses.ses a fine l-'xultet roll. S. Domenico near 
it has Norman cloisters, and several of the other churrhes contain 
paintings by Andrea Sabbatini da Salerno, one of the best of 
Rapfiael’s scholars. A fine port constructed by Giovanni da 
Procida in 1260 was destroyed when Naples became the capital 
of the kingdom, and remained blocked with sand till after 
the unification of Italy, when it was cleared ; but it is now 
unimportant. The chief industries are silk and cotton-spinning 
and printing. Good wine is produced in the neighbourhood. A 
branch railway runs N. up the Irno valley to Mcrcato S. .Severino 
on the line from Naples to Avellino. 

A Roman colony (Salcrmim) was fouiidetl in 194 n.c. to keep tlie 
Pieentini in check. It was captured by tlic Samnites in the Social 
War. It wa.s the point at which the coast road to Paestum diverged 
from the Via Popillia, rejoining it again E. ol Buxentuni. In the 4tli 
century the correctures of l.ucania and the territory oi the Bruilii 
residetl here, but it did not attain its full imixirtance till after the 
Lombard conquest. Dismantled by order of Cliarleniagne, it Ix'Canie 
in the 9th century tlie capital oi an independent princijiality, the 
rival of that of Beneveiito, and was surrounded by strong lorUhea- 
tioiis. The Lombard pnnees, who had frequently deiended then 
city against the Saracens, succumbed beloie Kolioit Guiscard, who 
took tlie castle after an eight mouths’ siege and made Salerno the 
cajiital of lus new territory. The roinoval of the court to Palernui 
and the sack of the city by the emperor Henry VI. in 1194 put a stoji 
to its flevclopment. The medical school of the Civttas Htppo- 
t.raltia (as it called ilsell on its seals) held a high iiosition in medieval 
times. Salerno university, lounded 111 1150, and long one of the great 
scats of learning in Italy, was closed in 1H17. 

See A. Avena, Utonumenti Ml' Italia Mendionale (Naples, 1902), 1. 
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SALERS, a village of central France, in the department of 
tintal, 30 m. N. of Aurillac by road. Pop. (iqof'), 659. Balers 
dates from the 9th or 10th century and its lords were already 
powerful in the nth century. It is finely situated on a plateau 
overlooking the valley of the Maronne. It is a quaint old town 
with a church of the 13th and 15th centuries, remains of its 
ancient ramparts and many houses of the 15th and t6th centuries. 
Balers has given its name to a celebrated breed of red cattle 
raised in the district. 

SALESBURY (or Salisbury), WILUAM (r. 1520-r. 1600), 
Welsh scholar, was a native of Denbighshire, being the son ol 
Foulkc Salesbury, who belonged to a family said to be descended 
from a certain Adam of Salzburg, a member of the ducal houst 
of Bavaria, who came to England in the 12th century. Salesbury 
was educated at Oxford, where he accepted the Protestant 


would be (lul (if place here to discuss the policy ol mercantile 
codification, but it may be noted that there are very few reported 
cases on the construction of the act, so that its interjirctatioii 
does not seem to have given rise to difficulty. As has been mited 
ulxivc, the act preserves some curious anomalies and distinctions 
between English and Scottish law. But the amendments re- 
<linred to remove them would be few and simple, should the 
legislature ever think it worth while to undertake the task. 

Umied Stales. — The law as to the sale of real estate agnsis gener¬ 
ally with English law. ft is considerably Mmphhed by a system of 
registrabim. The covenant ol warranty, unknown in England, is 
the princijial covenant lor title in the United States, ft corresjionds 
generally to the English covenant for quiet enioymcnt. The right of 
judicial sale of buildings under a mecliamc s lien for labour and 
materials is given by the law of many stales. The sale ol public 
lands IS regulated by Act of Congress. In the law of sale of personal 
property American law is also based ujion EiigUsh law. The jirincipal 
differences are Uiat tlie law ol market overt is not recognized by the 
United States, and lliut an unpaid vendor is the agent of the vendee 
to resell on non-jiaymeiit, and is entitled to recover the difference 
between the contract jiricc and the price ol resale. Warranty of title 
is not carried as far as in England. United States decisions draw a 
distinctioii Ixitween goods in the possession and goods not in the 
pcisBcssion ol tlie vendor at the time of sale. There is no warranty ol 
title ol the latter. The Statute of Frauds has been construed in some 
resjMJcts differently Iroin the English decisions. As to unlawful sales, 
It has Iwen held that a sale in a state where tlie sale is lawtul is 
valid III a state where it is un-lawlul by statute, even though the 
goods are m the latter state. 

The ordinary tcxt-lxioks ou the law of sale are constantly re-edited 
and brought up to date. The following among the others may be 
consulted ; BenjamiiTs Sale 0/ Personal Propertv ; Blackburn’s 
( outract of Sale ; Campbell’s Law of Sale and Mercantile Agency ; 
Brown’s Sale of iiooas Act {Scotland) : Chalmers’s Sale of Goods Act ; 
Moyle’s Contract of Sale tn the Civil Law ; E. J. Schuster’s Principles 
of German Civil Law ; Beddarridc's Ves achats el vrntes cotimer- 
ciales , Story’s Sate of Personal J’roperly (United Statc.sf. 

(M. D. Ch.) 

SALEP (Arab, sapleh, Or. <vix*«), a drug extensively used in 
oriental countries as a nervine restorative and fattener, and also 
much prcscrilx'd in paralytic affections. It probably owed its 
original popularity to the belief in the “ doctrine of signatures.” 
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faith, but he passed most of his life at Uanrwst, working at ! 
his literary undertakings. The greatest Welsh scholar of his | 
time, Salcsbury was acquainted with nine languages, including | 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and was learned in philology and ; 
botany. He died about 1600. About 1546 he edited a collection | 
of Welsh proverbs (OU symtyr pm kembero), probably the first 
book printed in Welsh, and in 1547 his Dictionary in Englyshe 
and Wflshe was published (facsimile edition, 1877). In 1563 
the English parliament ordered the Welsh bishoiis to arrange 
for llie translation of the Scriptures and the book of common 
prayer into Welsh. The New Testament was assigned to Sales- 
iiury, who had previously translated parts of it. He received valu¬ 
able assistance from Richard Davies, bishop of St Davids, and 
also from Thomas Huet, or Hewett (d. 1591), but he himself did 
the greater part of the work. The translation w,vs made from the 
Greek, but Latin versions were consulted, and m Octolier 1567 
the New Testament was published for the first time in Welsh. 
This translation never became very popular, but it served as the 
basis for the new one made by Hishop William Morgan (c. 1547- 
i(>04). Salesburj' and Davies continued towork together,translat¬ 
ing various writings into Welsh, until aUiut 157(1 when tlie literary 
partnership was broken. After this event, Salesbury, although 
continuing his studies, produced nothing of importance. 

Cither noteworthy moiubors ol the family (the modern s|>clling is 
Salusbury) are: John Sai.fshcky (r. i.soo 157s), wlio lield many 
preferments under the Tudor sovereigns and was tnsliop of Sodor 
and Man from 1571 to 157,1, Thomas Salesuiiky (i. 1,555 
associate ol Anthony lUliington, wlio was executed for conspiring 
agaiiust yueen Kh/abeth ; IIenky SALtsHOKY (i5(.i-f. iO( 7), the 
author of a Welsh grammar pubhshei! in 150.1 ; '1 homas Saleshuky 
( d. a poet, who probably fouglit for C'.harles 1 at lidgehill, 

and another roy.ihst, William Salesbiiky (r i.stio c. 1(159), governor 
of Denbigh Castle, whicli, in 1040, he gallantly defended in the 
interests of the king. 

SALEYER (Dutch, Saleijer). a group of islands liclonging 
to the government of Celebes ami its dependencies in the 
Dutch East Irtdics, numbering altogether 73, the principal 
being Saleyer, Tambalongang, Tulasi and Bahuluwang; between 
5“ 3(1' and 7“ 25' S. and 119“ 50' and 121° 30' K. The main island, 
Saleyer, is over 50 m. long and very narrow ; area, 248 sq. m. 
The strait separating It from Celebes is more than 100 fathoms 
deep and, running in a strong current, is dangerous for native 
ships to navigate. The strata of the island arc all sedimentary 
rocks : coralline limestone, occasionally sandstone ; everywhere, 
except in the north and north-west, covered by a fertile soil. 
The watershed is a chain running throughout the island from N. 
to .S., reaching in Bontuna Ilaru 5840 ft., sloping steeply to the 
cast coast. 

The iKipulation, mainly a mixed race of MaciLssars, Uugitiese, the 
natives 111 l.iiv u and Butun, is estimated at 57,000 on the mam island 
and 24,000 on the dependent isles. 'They use the Macas.sar language, 
are lor the most jiart nominally Mahommedans (though many 
heathen customs survive), and suiifiort themselves by agriculture, 
fishing, seafaring, trade, the preparation of salt (on the south coast) 
and weaving. Field work is largely performed by a servile class. 
Kaw and prepared cotton, tobacco, trepang, tortoise-sheil, coco-nuts 
and coco-iiut oil, and sail arc exixjrtcd There are freipicnl emigra¬ 
tions to Celehes and other parts of the archi]>elago. For that reason, 
and atso on account of its excellent horses and numerous buffaloes, 
Saleyer is often compared with Madura, being of the same imjxirt 
ance to (Celebes as is Madura to Java. 

SALFORD, a municipal, county and ixirliamentary borough 
of l4incashire, England, 189 in. N.W. by N. of London and 
31 m. E. by N. of Liverpool. Pop. (1908 estimate), 239,234. 
Salford also gives its ni me to the hundred of south-west Lanca¬ 
shire in which Manche.5ter is situated ; probably because when 
the district was divided into hundreds Manchester was in a 
ruinous condition from Danish ravages. The parliamentary 
and municipal boundaries of Salford arc identical; area, 5170 
acres. The parliamentary borough has three divisions, each 
returning a member. The borough, composed of three townships 
identical with tlic ancient manors of Salford, Pendleton and 
Broughtoiv is for the most part separated from Manchester by 
the river Irwell, which is crossed by a series of bridges. The 
valley of the Irwell, now largely occupied by factories, separates 
the higher ground of Broughton from that of Pendleton, and 


is flattest at the south where it joins the Manchester Iwundary. 
Ai the other extremity of Salford it joins the borough of Kccles. 
The chief railway station is Exchange station, which is in Salford, 
but has its main approach in Manchester. The Lancashire 
& Yorkshire and the Ixmdon & Nortll-Western railways serve 
the town. 

Until 1(134 Salford wits oiuircly (kqieildent upon Mafulirstur in its 
ecclusiastical arrangements. In' that year Sacred Trimly Cliurcli 
(" Salford Cliapel ") was built and endowed under the will ol 
Humphrey Bootli the elder, wlui also fouiidetl charities wliicTi have 
grown greatly in value. The yearly imume of more that ^17,000 is 
disposed of in pensions and in liosjntal grants. His grandson, 
tlumphroy Bootii the younger, left money tor the repair of tlie 
cliuruli and the residue is distributed amongst the jkxiv. The yearly 
mveiiuu IS alxiul £1400. Salford is tlie seat ol a Konian Catliolic 
bishopric, and its cathedral, St John’s, witli its sinu' of 240 ft., is tlie 
iiULst notewortliy ecclesiastical building in tlie borough. Salford 
has been to a large extent oversliadowed by ManLln*ster, and tlie two 
boroughs, ui spile ol their separate govoninioiit, are so closely con¬ 
nected as to Ik.' one great urban area. Many of the nistilutiens in 
Manchester are intended for tlie service also oi Salli>id, wluch, 
however, has resisted all attempts at mumeipal amalgamation. 

'I'lie duel giublic builduigs are the museum and art gallery at Feel 
Park, the tc'duucal school, Ihe education oltives and the S.dlurd 
Hospital The town hall, buill in 1K25, is no longer ade<iuati> lor 
mumcijial nwds. Broughton and Pendleton have each a sepaiate 
town hall. The large and fiouri.shiiig technical scIkhiI was develu(>ed 
trom a mechanics' institution. Peel I’ark, bought by pubhc sub¬ 
scription m 1840,was tlielirst ]>ubbc recreation ground in the borough. 
In tl lio ^rjunils ;irc Laiif|worthy Ciallcry and a muhiuni. In tin; nark 
aro Htatnos of (,)iutjn Victoria, tlic Pnmo Consort, Sir kobril i^hI, 
Joseph Hnilhurton and KinhiU'd Cohdun. 'Plie f>nly other nionu 
ment a South African War memorial is outside and almost 
onnosite IVcl I’arK. Other parks are tit hoe<lloy, All>ert and Duilo 
Hill. the liust contains a museum, tlu' contents ol which have l>ecn 
transf<*rre<l from i\*el 1 ‘ark. I'liero is alsc> KtTsal Moor, 21 acres of 
M(K»rlanil, crossed liy a )<(»man road, which has been noticed lor the 
variety of its llura, and lor the capture of the Oecofihara WuodteUa, 
of wluch there is no other recordcMl halntat. The David X.ewis 
recreation grt»uud al IViulleton may also be named. Altogether 
Salford lias thirty parks and open spaci*s liaN ing a total aiea ol 217 
acres 'I'lir corporation havt* also provided two cemeteries. 

When tJie municipal museum was fouiuled in a reference 

library formed part ol the institution, and from this lias develojicil a 
free lilirary .system m which there are also nine lending libiaiies. 

The commercial and industrial history 0/ Sallord is closely Ixmnd 
up with that of Manchester. 11 is the seal of extensive cotton, iron, 
chemical and allied iiidustriirs. It owes its <lcvelo)mient to the 
steam-engine and the factory system, and in lecent years lias shared 
III the increase of trade owing to the construction of the Manchester 
Sliip Canal, whicli has aildof! greatly to its jiro.spenty. 'I’his will be 
.s»*en by an examination ol tbe rateable value of tbe iliree town.sbijis 
now cuinpristsd in tbe borough. This in i0<)2 was ; in 1841, 

£244,in 1884, £734,220; in 1901, £d<>7,727 ; in igoH-iQoy, 
£1.022.172 

The iminicipul goviTtimont is in the hands of a town council con¬ 
sisting of 10 mdernum and 48 councillors elected in i(» wards. 'I'lie 
watei-supply is from Manchester. Plie corporation have an excellent 
tramway service. There are also municipal baths. Salford ha.s a 
separate commission of tlu' peace. 

There arc no certain figures as to the population before 1773, when 
at the instance of Dr Thomas Percival a censu-s was taken of 
I^iichuster and Salford, 'the latter had then 4735 mhabitaiits. 
Census returns show that its ]>opulation in 1801 was 14,477 ; in 
^ in 1901, 220,950. The death-rate in 190O was 
i8*5 jkt thousand. 

Within the present borough area there have been found neo¬ 
lithic implements and British urns, as well as Roman coins. 
In 1851 truces of a Roman road were still visible. Domesday 
Book mentions Salford iLs held by Edward the C^onfossor and as 
having a forest three leagues long and the same broad. At the 
Conquest it was part of the domain granted to Roger of Poitou, 
but reverted to the crown in 1102. After surce-ssively belonging 
to the carls of Chester and of Derby it pas.sed to PMward Crouch- 
back, earl of Lancaster. It was erected into a duchy and county 
palatine in 1353, and when the house of Lancaster succeeded to 
the throne their Lancashire pos.sesbions were kept separatc. 
Salford and Pendleton are still parts of the ancient duchy of 
Lancaster, belonging to the English crown. In 1231 Ranulf 
dc Blundeville, earl of Chester, granted a charter constituting 
Salford a “ free borough.” But the government notwithstanding 
was essentially manorial and not municipal. In the Civil Wars 
between Charles 1 . and the parliament, Salford was royalist. 
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and the unsuccessful siege of Slanchrster was conducted from 
its side of the Irwell. Its later history is mainly identical with 
that of Manchester {q.v.). in 1S44 .>t received a municipal 
charter and liecame a county borough in i 88 g. 

liiiii.iooHAiiiv, - Tlierc ft no seisurate history of Salford; see 
pulilisalioiis iiamwl under MANi iiicsrER. The MS. records of tlic 
I'orl mote or Court l.ocl, iso; 1 ooq, were edited by J G Mandleyfor 
the Chetham giiKicly, l>ul others still remain in manuscript ill the 
Statu Paper Ollice. (tt. K. A. A.) 

SAUCETI, ANTOINK CHIWTOPHE (1757-1809), French 
revolutionist, was liorn at Saliceto, in Corsica, on the 26th of 
Augu.st 1757, of a family of Piacenza. After studying law in 
Tuscanv, lie liecame an avocat at the upper council of Bastia, 
and was eleelisl deputy of the Third Estate to the French 
state.s-general in 1789. As deputy to the Convention, Saliceti 
voted for the death of laiuis XVI., and was sent to Corsica 
on mission to ojiixise the counter-revolutionary intrigues. But 
the siicccas of his lulversaries compelled him to withdraw to 
Provence, where he took part in repressing the revolts at 
M mseilles and Toulon. It was on this mi.s.sion that he met and 
helped his compatriot Bonaparte. On account of his friendship 
with Robespierre, Saliceti was denounced at the revolution of 
9 Thermidor, and was saved only by the amnesty of the year IV. 
He subseijuently organized the army of Italy and the two 
departments into which Oirsica liad been divided, was deputy 
to the (.'ouncil of the P’ive Hundred, and accepted various oflices 
under the Consulate and the Empire, being minister of police 
and of war at Naples under Joseph Bonaparte (1806-1809). 
He died at Naples on the 23rd of Uecember 1809—it has been 
alleged by poison. 

8AUCIN, SAUCINUH, C,,,Hj„Oj, the bitter principle of 
willow-liark, discovered by Lcroux in 1831. It exists in most 
species of Sdix and Populus, and has been obtained to the extent 
of 3 or 4 % from the bark of .S'. Aelix and .S', peulandra. 

Salicm is prujiarud from a decoction of the bark by first precipitat¬ 
ing the tannin by milk of lime, then evaporating the filtrate to a soft 
extract, and dgjpolving out the salicin by alcohol. As met with in 
commerce it is usually in the form of glossy white scales or needles. 

II IS neutral, odourless, unaltered by exposure to the air, and has a 
bitter taste. It is soluble m about .to jiarts of water and 80 parts ol 
alcohol at the onlinary tem]icrature, an<l in 0-7 of tioiimg water or in 
2 parts of boiling alcohol, and more freely in alkaline hquids. It is 
also soluble in acetic acid without alteration, but is in.solublc in 
chloroform and benzol. From tihloridzin it is distinguished by its 
ummoniacal solution not Iwcoming coloured when exposed to the air. 
Chcuiic.ally, it is a glucoside derived from glucose and saligenin 
(o-oxy-benzyl alcohol), into which it is decomposed by the enzymes 
|ityalme and eniutsiii. Oxidation converts it into huticin (salicyl- 
aklehyde'gluco.se). Popuiin, a lienzoyl sahein, is a glucoside found 

III the leaves and liark of Popuiub trcmula. 

Salicm is used in medicine for the same purposes as salicylic acid 
and the salicylates. U is also used a.s a bitter tonic, i.e. a gastric 
stimulant, in doses of five grains. The ordinary dose may go up to 
forty grains or more with perfect safety, tliough the British Pharma¬ 
copoeia himts It to twenty. Tlie remote action of the drug is that of 
salicylic acid or the numerous compounds that contain it (.see 
Saucvuc Acid). 

SAUC LAW, and othek Frankish I^ws. The Salic Law 
is one of those early medieval Frankish laws which, with other 
early Germanic laws (see Germanic Law.s), are known collect¬ 
ively us leges barbarorum. It originated with the Saliun Franks, 
often simply called Salians, the chief of tliat conglomeration of 
Germanic peoples known as Franks. 

Tho Salic Law him cornu down to us in numerous MSS. and iu 
divers form»s. Tlic most ancient form, rqircscntcd by I^tin MS. 
No. 4404 in the BibUothi^que Nationalc at I^ris, consists of <>5 
chapters. Tho second form has the satue (15 chanters, but contains 
intori)uluted pruvituuns which show Christian innucncc. Thu third 
toxt consists i>f <>9 cliaptcrs, and is dividod into two groups, ac¬ 
cording as the MSS. contain or omit the " MallK'rg glosses ” * The 

' Some of the MSS. contain words in a barlmhun tongue and often 
preceded by the word " malb. ** or *' malbcrg." These are admitted 
to bo Frankish words, and arc known as the Malberg glosses. 
Opinions didur to the true import of these glosses ; some scholitfs 
hold Uiat the SaUc Law was originally wrillcn in the Frankish 
ycrnacuiar, and that tlicse words are remnants of the ancient text, 
while others regard llicm a.s legal formulae such as would be used 
either by a plamtifi in introducing a suit, or by the judge to denote 
t to^u xact comiioKition to be pronounced. It is more probable, 
h|g|j|||K', that tlieso words served tine Franks, who were ignorant of 
CaS^lui duos to tlie general sense ol each paragra]>h of the law. 


fourth version, as emended by Charlemagne, consists of 70 chapters 
with tlie Latinity corrected and without the glosses. Though he 
added some new provisions, Charlemagne respected the ancient ones, 
oven those whicn had long fallen into disuse. The last version, 
published by B. J. Herold at Basel in 1557 (Originum ac Germant- 
carum aniiquitatum librt) from a MS. now lost, is founded on the 
second recension, but contain.s additions of considerably later date. 

Tho law is a compilation, the various chapters were composed at 
rlilTcront periods, and we do not possess the original form of the 
compilation. Even the most ancient text, that in 65 chapters, 
contains passages which a comparison with the later texts shows to 
be interpolations. U is possible that chapter 1., De manntre, was 
taken from a Merovmgian capitulary aiul afterwards placed at the 
beginning of the Salic Law. This granted, internal evidence would 
go to show that tho first compilation dates back to the time of Clovis, 
and doubtless to the last years of his reign, after his victory over the 
Visigoths (507-511). Many facts combine to preclude the assign¬ 
ment of an earber date to the compilation of the law. The Germanic 
tribes had no n<*cd to use the Latin language until they had cuale.sccxl 
with the Oallo Roman population. 1‘Jio scale of judicial fines is 
given in the denarius (“ which makes so many soUdt "), and it is 
known that the monetary system of the solidus did not appear until 
the Merovingian ^Hiriod. Even in its earliest form the law- contains 
no trace ol jiaganism —a significant fact when we consider how closely 
law and religion arc related in their origins. As pointed out In' 
H. Brunner in his Deutsche Rechisgeschichte (1. 458), the SaUc Jav\ 
contains imitations of the Visigothic laws of Euric (40f)-485). 
Finally, chajiter xlvii. seems to indicate that the Frankisli powei 
extended south of the Loire, since it speaks of men dwelling “ trans 
Legerem " being sumiuoned to the mallus (judicial a.sscmbly) and 
being allowed eighty nights lor their journey. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to ]>iacc the date of compilation later. 'Lhe Homans arc 
clearly indicated in the law as subjects, hut as not yet forming part 
of the army, which consists solely of the antrustions, t.e. Frankish 
warriors of the king's bodyguard. As yet the law is not imjiregnati'd 
with the Christian spirit; tins absence of botli Christian ami I^gan 
elements is due to the fact that many ol the Franks were still 
heathens, although their king liad been converted to Christianity. 
Christian enactments were introduced gradually into the later 
versions. Finally, we fin<l cajutulanes of the kings immediately 
following ('lovis b<nng gradually incorporated in the text of the law 
e.g. the Dactumpro tenore puiAs ol Chiklebert 1. and Clolaire 1. (511- 
558), and the kdutum Ckilpertct (501- 384), chapter in. of which 
cites and emends the SaUc ].a\\. 

The law as originally compiled underwent modifications of \arying 
importance before it took the lorni known to us in Latin MS. No 
4404, to which the edict of Chiklebert 1. and (Uotaire L is already 
appended. The das.ses of MSS. distinguished above givir evidence (it 
further changes, the law lx‘ing supplemented by other capitularies 
and sundry extravaganUa, prologue.^ and ejhlogues, which some 
historians have wrongly assunie<l to l>c j>arls of tlie mam text 
Finally, Charlemagne, who took a keen interest in the ancieiU 
documents, liad tlie law emended, the operation consisting in 
eliminating tlie Mall>erg glosses, which were no longer intelligible, 
correcting the Latinity of the ancient text, omitting a certain nutnbei 
of interpolated chapters, and adding others which had obtained 
general sanction. 

The Salic Law i.s a collection of ancient customs put into 
writing by order of the prince. In tlu* sense that they already 
existed and came ready-made to the prince’s hand, it is legitimate 
to speak of these customs as u popular law, a Volksrecht ; but it 
was the prince who gave them force of law, emended them, 
and rejected sucli of the ancient usages as apiicared to him 
antiquated. The king, moreover, had the right to add pro^'isions 
to the law ; and w'c hnd capitularies of Qiarlemagne and Louis 
the Pious in the form of additamenia to the Salic Law. 

From this it will be seen that the Salic Law is not a political 
law ; it is in no way concerned with the succession to the throne 
of France, and it is absolutely false to suppose that it was the 
Salic Law that was invoked in 1316 and 1322 to exclude the 
daughters of Louis X. and Philip V. from the succession to the 
throne. 'Hie Salic Law is pre-eminently a penal code, which 
shows the amount of the fines for various offences and crimes, 
and contains, besides, some civil law enactments, such as the 
famous chapter on succession to private property (de diode), 
which declares that daughters cannot inherit land. The text 
is filled with valuable information on the state of the family 
and property in the 6th centurj*, and it is astonishing to find 
Montesquieu describing the Salic Law as the law of a people 
ignorant of landed property. The code also contain^ abundant 
information on the organization of the tribunals (tribunal 
of the hundred and tribunal of the king) and on procedure. 

Like all the barbarian laws, the law of the Salian Franks 
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was a personal law ; it applied only to the Salian Franks. As 
the Salians, however, were the victorious race, the law acquired 
an authority in excess of the other barbarian laws, and in the 
additions made to the Kipuarian, Lombiird, and other allied 
laws, the Carolingians endeavoured to bring these laws into 
harmony with the Salic Law. Moreover, many persons, even of 
foreign race, declared themselves willing to live under the Salic 
1 -aw. The principle of personalitt', howe\ er, gradually gave way 
to that of territoriality ; and in eveiy district, at least north of 
the Loire, customs were formed in which were combined in 
varying proportions Roman law, ecclesiastical law and the 
various Germanic laws. So late as the loth and iith centuries 
we find certain texts invoking the Salic Law, but only in a 
vague and general way ; and it would be rash to conclude from 
this that the Salic Law was still in force. 

Of the nuiniTous editions of the Sahe Law onl}’ llie |>rincipal ones 
can lie mentioned; J. M. Pardi-ssus, Loi saltqnt (Paris, 184,1), 8 
texts ; G. Waitz, alte Reikt der salisrken I-ranken (1840). text of 
the first version ; J. F. Behrenil, Lex Saltia (187.1; 2nd ed., Weimar, 
181)7) ; . 1 . H. He.ssels, Lex Salica : the Ten lexti with the Uloixes, and 
the /.ex Emendata, with notes on the Frankish words in tiie Lex 
Sttlii a hy H. Kern (1880), the various texts shown in synoptic tables , 
Holder, f.ex Saltea (1879 set] ), reproductions of all the MSS. with 
cdl the abbreviations ; H. Geficken, Lex Salica (Leipzin, 1898), the 
text in 05 chajiters, with commentary paragraph by paragraph, and 
appendix of additamenta ; and the edition undertaken by Mario 
Krammer for the Mon. Germ. hist. For further information sue tlie 
dissertations prefixed to the editions of Pardessus, Waitz and Hessels; 
Jungbohn Clement, Forschungen uber das Recht der sabsihen Franhen 
(Iferiin, 1876); K. Soiini, Der Process der Lex Salica (Weimar, 
18(17; French trans. by M Th^venin) and Die jrankische Reichs- 
nndGeruhlsverfassung (Weimar, 187(1); J. J, Thonissen, L'Orgamsa- 
lion judtetaire, ie droit p^nat et la prtnMure de la lot salique (2nd ed , 
Brussels and Pans, i88z); P E. Fahlbeck, La Royaute et le droit 
royal francs (Lund, 188.1I; Mario Krammer, “ Kritische Untersu- 
chiiiigen zuf i.ex Sidica '' in the Xeues Anhiv. xxx. 2(*i scq.; II. 
Hruiiiier, DeuGthe Reehtsgesihuhte (2iid ed., Leipzig, i9o(>), 1. 427 seip 

The hex Ripuaria was the law of the Ripuarian Franks, who 
dwelt between the Meuse and the Rhine, and whose centre 
was Cologne. We have no ancient MSS. of the law of the 
Kipuarians ; the ,3,1; MSS. we possess, as well as those now lost 
which served as the basis of the old editions, do not go buck 
lieyond the time of Charlemagne (end of 8th centurv- and 9th 
century). In all these MSS. the text is identical, but it is a 
revisccl text—in other words, we have only a lex emendala. 

On unal)-sis, the law of the Kipuarians, which contains 89 
chapters, falls into three heterogeneous divisions. Chapters i.- 
xxxi. consist of a scale of compositions ; but, although the fines 
are calculated, not on the unit of 1,5 soLidi, as in the Salic Law, 
but on that of 18 solidi, it is clear tluit this part is already 
influenced b)' the Salic Law. Chapters xxxii.-lxiv. are taken 
directly from the Salic Law; the provisions follow the same 
arrangement; the unit of the compositions is i.i; solidi ; but 
capitularies are interpolated relating to the affranchisement 
and s;ilc of immovable property'. Chapters Ixv.-lxxxix. consist 
of provisions of various kinds, some taken from lost capitularies 
and from the Salic Law, and others of unknown origin. The 
compilation apparently goes back to the reign of Dagobert I. 
(629-639), to u time when the power of the mayors of the palace 
was still feeble, since we read of a mayor being threatened with 
the death penalty for taking bribes in the course of his judicial 
duties. It is probable, however, that the first two parts are 
older than the third. Already in the Ripuarian Law the diverg¬ 
ences from the old Germanic law are greater than in the Salic 
l.,aw. In the Ripuarian Law a certain importance attaches 
to written deeds ; the e.ergy are protected by a higher wergild— 
600 sdidi for a priest, and 900 for a bishop ; on the otlier hand, 
more space is given to the cojuralotes (sworn witnesses); and 
we note the appearance of the judicial duel, which is not men¬ 
tioned in the Salic Law. 

There is an edition of the text of the Ripuarian Law in Mon. Ger, 
hist. Leges (1883), v. t8.s seq. by K. .Sulim, who also brought out a 
separate edition in i88.s for the use of schools. For further informa¬ 
tion see prefaces to Sohm’s editions; Ernst Mayer, Zur 
Entstehun^der Lex Rihuariorum (Munich, 188(1); Julius Ficker, 
“ Die Heimat der Lex Ribuaria " in the Mitteilungen fiir bsterrei- 
chische Ceschiehtsforschung (auppit., vol. v.); H. Brunner, L)e«/,tfAe 
Recktsgeschichte (and ed., Leipzig, 1906), i., 442. 


Lastly, we possess a judicial text in 48 paragraphs, which 
bears the title of Notitia vel eommemoratio de ilia ewa (law), 
quae se ad Amorem habet. This was in use in the district along 
the Yssel formerly called Hamalant. The name Hamalant 
is unquestionably derived from the Fraltkish tribe of the Quunavi, 
and the document is often called Lex Francarum Chamavirutn. 
This text, however, is not a law, but rather an alretract of the 
special usages obtaining in those regions—what the Germans call 
a Weistum. It was compiled by the itinerant Frankish (#iciuls 
known as the missi Domimei, and the text undoubtedly goes back 
to the time of Charlemagne, perhaps to the years 802 and 803, 
when the activity of the missi was at its height. In certain 
chapters it is possible to discern the questions of the missi and 
the answers of the inhabitants. 

Tlwro is an edition of this text by R. Soliiii in Mon. Germ. hist. 
Leges, V. 2 (> 9 , and another apiiended to the same writer's school 
edition of tfieLzx Ribuaria. I’or further inforiiiation see F T. Gaupp, 
Lex Francorum Chamaeorum (Breslau, 183,3 ; French (r.iiis. in vol. i. 
of the Revue historique dc droit franfats et (tranger) ; Fiistel de 
Cuulaiige.s, Souvelles Recherches sur quelques problimes d'hisloire 
(I’aris, 1891), pp. 199-4I4 ; H. Froidevaux, Rechenhes sur la lex 
dicta Francorum Chamavorum (Fans, 1891). (C. Pe ) 

SALICYLIC ACID (ortbo-bydroxybenr.oie acid), an aromatic 
acid, Con4(OHXCO..H), found in the free state in the buds of 
Spiraea I Imarin and, as its methyl ester, in gaultheria oil and 
in the essential oil of Andromeda hesehenaultii. It was discovered 
in (838 by I’iria as a decomposition product of salicin. It may 
lie obtained by the oxidation of saligemn and of salicylic aldehyde ; 
by the distillation of copper betizoale ; by the decomposition 
of anthranilic acid with nitrous acid ; by fusion of ortho-chloi 
or ortho-brom benzoic acid with potash ; by heating ortlio 
cj'anphenol with alcoholic potash ; by heating a mixture of 
phenol, carbon tetrachloride and alcoliolic potash to 100“ f. 
(F. Tiemann and K.' Reimer, Her., 1876, 9, p. 1285); and by 
the action of sodium on a mixture of phenol and chlorcarbonii 
ester (T. Wilm and G. Wischin, Zeit. j. Cltemtc, 1868, 6). 

It is manulacturcd by Kolia's process or by some moihlication of 
the same, bodium phciiolate is heated in a stft-ani of carbon 
dioxide in an iron retort at a tem)ierature of 180-220" when hall 
the phenol distils over and a basic soiUum salicylate is lelt. The 
sodium salt is dis.solved 111 water and tlie free acid precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid (H, Kolbe, Ann., 18O0, 115, p. 201) K. Schmitt 
{.four. peak. Cheni., 188,3 (2), 31, ji. 407) modified the process by 
saturating sodium phciiolate at 130" C. with carbon dioxide, in an 
autoclave, sodium phenyl carbonate C||ll,,0'C0,Na being thus 
lormcd ; by continuing the heating under pressure this carlioiiate 
gradiuUly changes into muno-.sndium .salicylate. S. Manasse (German 
patent 73,279) prepared an intimate mixture of phenol and pota.ssium 
carbonate, which is then heated 111 a closeu vessel with carbon 
dioxide, best at i.io-ioo" C. 'Ilie Cliemische F'abrik vorm. Hofmann 
and Schotensack decompose a mixture of phenol (3 molecules) and 
sodium carUinate (4 mots.) with carbonyl chloriiie at 140-200° C 
When 90 ol the phenol has distilled over, the residue is dissolved 
and hydrochloric acid added, any jihcnol remaining is blown over in 
a current of steam, and the saheyhe acid finally prccqiitated by 
hydrochloric acid. 1'he acid may also be obtained by passing carbon 
monoxide over a mixture of sodium phenolatc and sodium carbonate 
at 200° C.; NojCOa -l (;„H„ONa 1 CO-t‘,H4<)jNa., 4-HCO.,Na; and 
by heating sodium phenolatc with ethyl phenyl carbonate to 2oa°C. : 
C„H,0-C0,CjH 4- C,lLO.Na- H0-C,ILC05Na 4- C«H,.C,H,. It is to 
be noted m the Kolbe method of synthesis that potassium pheno- 
late may be userl in place of the sodium salt, provided that the 
[ temperature be kept low (about ijo’C.),for at the highertemperature 
(220" C.) the isomeric iiara-oxybmzoic acid is produced. 

Salicylic acid crystallizes in small colourless needles which 
melt at 15,3° C. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, l)ut readily 
dissolves in hot. It sublime.s, but on rapid heating decomposes 
into carbon dioxide and phenol. It is volatile in steam. Ferric 
chloride colours its aqueous solution violet. Potassium bichro¬ 
mate and sulphuric acid oxidize it to carbon dioxide and water; 
and potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid to chloranil. 
On boiling with concentrated nitric acid it yields picric acid. 
When heated with resorcin to 200° C. it gives trioxybenzophenone. 
Bromine water in dilute aqueous solution gives a white pre¬ 
cipitate of tribromophenol-bromide C„Hs,Br„-OBr. Sodium 
reduces salicylic acid in boiling amyl alcohol solution to 
«-piraelic acid (A. Einhom and R. Willstatter, Ber., 1893, 26, pp. 

913 ; 1894) 27 p. 331). Potassium persulphate oxidizes it 
in alimlinc solution, the product on boiling with acids giving 
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hydroqumone curtwixylic uiid (Germun i’ntent 81,297^ When 
boiled with odejuin chloride tend ammonia, sahcydic acm^pves a 

preeijiitate of in.soluide basic calcium salicylate, (a, 
a reaction wliich serves tq distinguish it from tlie isomeric metu- 
and .para-hydroxyk'nzoic acids. It yields both esters and 
ethers since it is an acid and also a phenol. 

Mcthvl Saltivlale, C„lh(<'ll) GO..CH3, lotiiul in oil of wmtergreeii, 
in llir oil of I'wla trunior and in the root of varieties of Pulygala, is 
a Iileaiaiit-Bmellmi! li(|Uiil which boils at 222" ('. On iiassing dry 
uimiionia into the iHiihng ester, it gives salicylaiiiide ami dimethylain- 
uie When boiled with aiuhiie it gives methylaniline and phenol 
IMyl iahi\lalf, C „H .(OH) •CO.,C.,tf,„ is ohtainisl by boiling saheyhe 
aciil Willi alcohol and a little .siiljiliiiric acid, or by dropping an alio- 
holii sohitroii oi salicylic acid into /f-naphttmlcne siilphonic acid at a 
teniperatiireol i.|0-t5o‘’C. (Oerman ratent 7(1,574). It isapleasant- 
sinelling h<|iiid which tsiils at 253° C It is practically unchangixl 
when Isiiled with aniline. Pkenvl saliivlale C|,H4(OH)-CiO.,C,i-l.,, 
or s lol, IS obtained by heating salicyhc acid, piienol and pliosjihorus 

o. syi liloride to 120-12.5'’C ; by healing salicylic acid to 220“ ; or 

bv beating salicyl tiiela)iliosphoric acid and phenol to 140 150° C. 
((.erinan I'aleiit K5,5('5). It crystallizes in rhombic plates wbich 
melt at 42" C. and boil at 172" ('. (12 iniii.). Its sodium salt is 
transformed into tlie isomeric t'nHjfOCflllj) COjNa when heated to 
loo '. When heated in air for many hours it decomposes, yielding 
carbon dioxide, phenol and xaiithone Acetvl-sahiyht acid (salacetic 
aeiil), f „lI^IO'C.IK'llj) ('(>.,lI, IS obtained by the action of acetyl 
chloride on the acid or its sodium salt (K. Kraut, Ann , thbq, 150, 

p. y) It crysUillizi'S in needles and melts at 142° C. (with decom¬ 
position). Hydrolysis with liaryta water gives acetic and salicylic 
acids. It is used in meditiiie under the names aspirin, acetysal, 
aletodin, saleliii. xaxa, &c It has the .same action as salicylic acid 
anil salicylates, but is said to be much freer from objectionable 
.secondary ellects. Salicylo-salicyhc orirf 0-(C'||H4C0..H).j is obtaincsl 
by continued heating of salicylic acid and acetyl chloride to 1.40- 
140" C. It IS an amorphous yellow mass which is easily scduble in 
alcohol. 

.ify/ilicatiims.— Thy addition of a little of the acid to glue 
renders it more tenacious ; skins to Ix' used for making leather 
do not undergo decomposition if steeped in a dilute solution; 
butter containing a small (|uantity of it may W kept sweet for 
months even •in tlie hottest weather. It also prevents the 
mouldiness of preserved fruits and has been found useful in the 
manufacture of vinegar. The use of salicylic acid as a food 
preservative, was, however, condemned in the findings of the 
commission appointed by tlie government of the United States 
of America, in 1904. 

.Wfiii'n'wf.—The pliarmucopeial dose of tlie acid is ,5-20 grains, 
but it is .50 unrelated to experience and practice that it may be 
ignored. 'I'he llritish Pharmacopeia contains only one prepara¬ 
tion, an ointment containing one part of acid to 40 of white 
paraffin ointment. Salicylic acid is now never given internally, 
being replaced by its sodium salt, which is much cheaper, more 
soluble and less irritating to mucous membranes. The salt 
has a sweet, mawkish taste. 

Salicylic acid and saliciii (r/.v.) share the pi'u)iertius cummoii to the 
gruu]i of aromatic acids, which, a .5 a grouji, are aiitisejitic without 
being toxic to man a property practically unique ; are unstable in 
theboily; are antijiyrctic and analgesic ; and diminish the excretion 
of urea by tlie kidneys. .\s an antiseptic salicylic acid is somewhat 
loM powerful than carbolic acid, but its insolubility renders it uii- 
.suitablo for general use. It is much more powerful than carbolic 
acid in its inhibitory action uiion unorganized ferments such as 
pepsin or ptyalin. Salicyclic acid is not absorbed by the skin, but 
It rajiidly kills the ceUs of the epidermis, without affecting the im. 
mediately subjacent cells of the dermis (" true skin "). It has a very 
useful local anhidrotic action. Salicylic acid is a jxiwcrful irritant 
when inhaled or swallowed in a concentrated form, and even when 
much diluted it causes jiain. nausea and vomiting. When salicin is 
taken internally no irritant action occurs, nor is there any antisejisis. 
Whatever drug of this group bo taken, the product ahsorlK-d by the 
blood is almost entirely soilium salicylate. When the salt is taken 
by the mouth, absorption is extremely rapid, the salt bomg present 
in tlie |ieriphoral blow within ton minutes. 

Soilium salicylate circulates hi the blotxl unchanged, decom¬ 
position occurring in the kidney, and )>robably in tissues suffering 
from the LHplococcus rluumaticus of Poynton and Paine. It used to 
be stated that those drugs are marked cardiac depressants ; and the 
heart being invariably impheated in rheumatic fever, it is supposed 
that tliese drugs must be given with great caution. It has now been 
estoblish^ that, provided the kidneys be healthy, natural salicylic 
acid,r^|odium salicylato prepareit from the natural acid, and salicm, 
are not cardiac depressants. Of the two latter, joo grains may ixt 


given hi a dose and li oz. in twenty-four hours, without any toxic 
symptoms. The artificial acid and ibi salt contain ortho-, para- and 
meta-cresotic acids, which are cardiac depressants. The veptable 
product—which is extremely exj-iensive—must be prescribed or 
the synthetic product guaranteed " physiologically pure,” t.e. tested 
upon animals and found to have no toxic properties. Salicylates 
arc the next safest to qumme of all antipyretics, whilst being much 
more powerful in all febrile states except malaria. Sodium sali¬ 
cylate escapes from the blood mainly by the kidneys, m the secretion 
of which sodium saUcylatc and saheyluric acid can be detected 
within fifteen minutes of its administration. After large doses 
haeniatuna has been observed in a few cases. The rapid excietion 
by the kidneys is one of the cardinal conditions of safety, and also 
necessitales the very frequent administration of the drug. 

Therapeutics .—Salicyhc acid is used externally for the removal 
of corns and similar epidermic thickenings. It causes some pain, so 
tliat a sedative should be added. A common formula has 11 parts 
of the acid, 4 of extract of Indian hemp, and 8b of collodion. Then.' 
is probably no better remedy for corns. Perspiration of the feet 
cannot Ix' attacked locally with more success than by a powder 
con.sisting of salicyhc acid, .starch and chalk. 

Tlie.se drugs are sjiecific for acute rheumatism (rheumatic fever) 
The drug is not a true .sjx'cific, as quinine is for malaria, since il 
rarely, il ever, prevents the cardiac damage usuahy done by rheu- 
malic lever; but it entirely removes the agonizing pain, .shortly 
alter its administration, and, an hour or two later, brings down the 
terajieratiire to normal. In thirty-six hours no symjilonis an- Jell. 
If the drug be now discontinued, they will return in over yo % of 
cai^s. In acute gonorrhoeal arUiritis, siinulatmg rheumatic fever, 
.s.dii ylates are U3eles.5. They may tlius afford a means of diagnosis. 
In rheumatic hyperiiyrexia, where tlie poison has attacked the central 
nervous system, salicylates almo.5t always fail. The mode of then 
administration in rheumatic fever is of the utmost importance. At 
first 20 grauis of sodium .salicylate should lx- given every hour: the 
niterval Ixiiig doubled as soon as the jiaiii disappears, and extended 
to three hours when the temperature liecomes normal. The patient 
should continue lo take about 100 grains a day for at least a lorinight 
alter he is apjiareiitly convalescent, otherwise a recrude.scence is 
very probable. 

Salicylate of soda may occasionally be ol usi- in cases ol gallstone, 
owing to its action on the bile. It olleii relieves neuralgia, esiiecially 
when combined with caffeine anil quinine. 

Aalit yttsm, or salicylic poisoning, occurs in a good many cases ol 
the use of the.se drugs. Provided the kidneys be healthy, the 
symptoms may be ignored. 11 nejihritis be presenl, it may lie 
.-H-riously aggravated, and the drug must therefore Ix' withheld. 
The headaclic, deafness, ringing in the ears and even dehrium.of 
salicylisni, are practically identical with the symptoms of cinchonism 
The drug must be at once witliliekl if hai-morrliages (subcutaneous, 
retinal, &c.) are olcservixl. .-ts in the case of quinine, the administra¬ 
tion of small doses of hydrobronuc acid often relieve the mikh i 
.symptoms. 

SALIERI, ANTONIO (1750-1825), Italian composer, was born 
at I.cgnano, on the iqth of August 1750. His father was a mer 
chant who died a bankrupt. Through the family of Morenigo 
he obtained free admission to the choir school of St Murk’s, 
Venice. In I'jfiti he was taken to Vienna by F. L. Gassmann, 
who introduced him to the emperor Joseph. His first 
opera, f.r Dumie letteratc, was produced at the Burg-Theater 
in 1770. Others followed in rapid succession, and his Armida 
(1771) Was a triumphant success. 

On Gansmann’s iloatli in 177.1, ho botaiuo Kafwllmeiiytcr and, on 
Iho doath of Ihmtio in 1788, Hofhapellmeister. Ho held his oflkos foi 
fifty yoaxs, though he niado frequent visits to Italy and Paris, and 
comjKJsed music lor many Kuropcan theatres. His chef d'ceuvre 
was Tarare (afterwards called Axur, re d' Ormut), a work which was 
l>rcferrcd by the ])ublic of Vienna to Mor-art's Don Oiovanni. It was 
first produced at Vienna on the 8II1 of June 1787, and was revived 
at IwA'ipziK in 1840, though only for a single representation. His last 
opera was Die Xeger, produced in 1H04. After tlus he devoted 
himself to the composition of church music, for which he had a very 
decided talent. Salieri Uved on friendly terms with Haydn, but 
was u bitter enemy to Mozart, whose death he was suspected of 
having prcKluced by poison : but no evidence was ever forthcoming 
to give colour to tin* accusation. He retired from ofhee on his fuU 
■salary in 1824, and died at Vienna on the 7th of May 1825. Salieri 
gave lessons in composition to Cherubini and to Bc'cthoven, who 
dedicated to him his " Tliree Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin," 
Op. 12. 

See also .\ll)erl von Hermann, Anionto Salieri, etne Studie (1897); 
J. F. Edler von Mosel, Oher da.\ l.ef>en und die Wevke des Antonio 
Salieri (Vienna, 1827). 

SAIiII» the “ dancers/’ an old Italian priesthood, to have 
been instituted by Numa for the service of Mars, although later 
tradition derived them from Greece. They were originally 
twelve in number, called Salii Palatini to distinguish them from 
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a second college of twelve, Salii Agonales or Collini, said to have 
been added by 1 ullus Hostilius; the Palatini were consecrated 
to Mars, the ('ollini to Quirinus. All the meinl)ers were patricians, 
vacancies l>eing filled by co-optiition from young men whose 
parents were both living; membership Wiis for life, subject to 
certain exceptions. The officials of the college were the 
magister, the praesul, and the vates (the leaders in dance and 
song). 

ICach college had the caro of twelve sacred shields called aucilia. 
According to the story, during the reign of Numa a small oval sliield 
fell from hea\'en, and Numa, in order to prevent its being stolen, 
had eleven others made exactly like it. They were the work of a 
smith named Mamurius Vetiirius, probably identical with the god 
Mamers (Mars) himself. These twelve shields (amongst whicli was 
the original one) were in charge of (he bahi Palatini. The greater 
j>.irt ol March (the birth-month of Mars), Ujginning from the ist, 
on which il.iy the aueik* was said to have fallen from heaven and the 
campaigning season lx*gan, was devoted to vanous cen^nionies con¬ 
nected with the Salii. On the 1st, they marched in procession 
tlirough the city, dressed in an embroidered tunic, a brazen breast¬ 
plate and a peaked cap ; cMth carried a sw’ord by liis side and a short 
slaif in his nglit hand, with which the shield, home on the left arm, 
was struck Irom time U> time. A Iialt was made at tlie altars and 
tcinpk*s, where Um? Salii, singing a special chant, daiu.ed a war ilance. 
livery day the procession stopjied at ctrrtain stations (iMaH^amrs), 
where the shieUK were deposited lor the night, and the Salii partook 
of a bancpiet (see Ht>race, Odes, i. .^7. 2). On Uie next day the pro¬ 
cession passed on to another wawMo; tins continued till tin* 24th, 
when the sliields were replaced in their sacrarium. Diiniig this 
period the Salii took part in certain otlier festivities: the j!.qiurria 
(Licurria) on 14th, a chariot race in honour of Mars on the Campus 
Mat'Uus (in later times called Mamnraha, in lioiioiir ol Mamurius), 
at which a skin was lieaten with staves in imitation of hammering ; 
the ^Humiuatrus on the n)th, a one-day festival, a( wUu h the sliields 
were cleansed; the Tubilustriura on the ijrd, wlieii the trumpets 
of the jinests were puniied. On the ot OctolxT, at the Anni- 
lustriuin or ponlRalion of arms, the anciliawere again brought out 
and (hen put lor th<‘ winter. Tluj old chant of tlie Salii, called 
diatnenta, was wfiUeii in the old Saturnian metre, in language so 
urchiuc that even the priests tliemselves could hardly umlerstand it. 

See ^>uintiliaii, InstU. 1. 6. 40; also J. Wordsworth, /•Vaffiwnd.'.' 
and of Earlv Latin (1H74). The Ik'sI account of the Salii 

generally will be found in Marquardt, Ifomt'^ihe StaatsvefweUtung, in. 
(1SS5) j.,1. 

SALIMBENE, or more usually Sai.imuknf; of J’arma (1221- 
<■. 1200), the name taken by the Ttaliati writer, Ognibene di 
(iuido di Adamo. The son of a crusader, (lui di Adamo, and 
born at I’arma on tlie qlh of October 1221, Ognibene entered 
the order of the Minorites in and was known as brother 
.Sidiniliene. lie passed some years in Pisa and other Italian 
towns ; then in 1247 he was sent to Lyons, and from I-yons 
he went to Paris, returning through France to Oenoa, where 
he became a priest in 1249. From 1249 to 1256 he resided at 
Ferrara, engaged in writing and in copying manuscripts, but 
later he found time to move from place to place. His concluding 
years were mainly spent in monastic retirement in Italy, and 
he died .soon after 1288. 

Saliiulicne was aujuainted witli many of tlie iiii)>ortant pccsouages 
of his day, including tlie emperor Frederick II., the F'mich king St 
l-ouis and Pope Innocent IV.; and ins ( hrtmuim^ written alter 1281, 
is a work of uiiusiial value. This covers the period 1167-1387. 
Sahmbene ls a very discursive and a very personal writer, but he 
gives a remarkably vivid picture of hfc in F'rance and Italy during 
tile 13th century. The manuscript of the chronicle was found 
during the 18th century, and passed into the Vatican library, where 
it now remains. The part of the Chronicon dealing with the period 
between i3t2 and 1287 was edited by A. Rcrtani and published at 
Parma m 1857. This edition, however, is very defective, but an 
excellent and mure complete one has been edited by O. Holdcr- 
Egger, and is printed in Band xxxii. of the Monitmenia (jermaniof 
historica. Siri/ytarux (F mover, 1905). 

S«- II. Balxani, Le Croniche italtane net medio evo (Milan, 18H4); 
f.. Cledat, l>e Iratre Salimbene et de e]us chrontcae aucloritate (I’aris, 
1878) : h. Micliael, Salimbene und setue Chronik (Innsbruck, 1881)) ; 
A. Molitiier, Lex Soune$ de I'htstoiu de France, tome iii. (1903); 
D. W. Duthie, The Case of Str John Fastolf and other Ilisioricot 
Studies (1907) ; G. G. Coulton, From St Francts to Dante (ii»o6). 

SAUNA, a city and the county-seat of Saline county, Kansas, 
U.S.A., on the Smoky Hill river, near the mouth of the Saline 
river, alyiut 100 m. W. of Topeka. Pop. (1905, state census), 
7829. It is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, the 
Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the 
Union Pacific railways. Salina has a Carnegie library, and is 


the seat of Kansas Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal; 
chartered in 1885, opened in 1886) and of St John’s Military 
School (Protestant Episcopal). The city is the see of a Protestant 
Episcopal bishop. Salina is the central market of a fertile farming 
region. Power is furnished by the ri»er, mid among the manu¬ 
factures are flour, ugricultunil implements, fotindrj' nrfldurts 
and carriages. Tlie first settlement on the site of Salina was 
made in 1857. Its first railway, the Union Pacific,*came through 
in 18(17. Salina wa.s first chartered as a city in 1870. , 

SALINA CRUZ, a seaport of Mexico, in the state of Oaxaca, 
at the southern terminus of the Tcluinntepcc National Railway, 
ft is situated near tlie mouth of the Tehuantepec river, on the 
open coast of the Isthmus of Tchuante]K'(', and has no natural 
harbour. There was only a small Indinn village here before 
Salina Cruz was chusen as the Pacific tennimis of the railway. 
Since then a modern town has been laid out and built on adjacent 
higher ground. The new port was opened to Iraflie in 1907 
and in 1909 its population was largely composed of labourers. 
A costly artificial harbour has been built by the Mexican govern¬ 
ment to accommodate the traffic of the Tehuantepec lailway. 
K is formed by the eonstnielion of two breakwaters, the western 
3260 ft. and the eastern 1900 ft. long, which curve toward each 
other at their outer extremities and leave an enlrariee (135 ft. 
wide. The enclosed siiaee is divided into an outer and inner 
harbour by a double line of quays wide enough to eariy six 
great warehouses with electric cranes on both sides and a numlicr 
of railway tracks. Connected with the new port works is one 
of the largest dry dorks in the world—fiio ft. long and 89 ft. 
wide, with a dcjith of 38 ft. on its sill at low water. The works 
were planned to handle an immense volume of Iransrontinental 
freight, and before they were finished four steamship lines had 
arranged regular eidls at Salina Cruz; this number has .since 
been largely inrrea.srd. 

SALINS, a town of eastern France, in the department of Jura, 
on a branch line, of the Purls-Lyon railway. I’op. (1906) 4293. 
Salins is situated in the narrow valley of the F'tricusc, between 
two fortified hills, while to the north rises Mont Poiipct (2798 ft.). 
The town possesses an interesting Romanesque church (which 
has been well restored) and an hotel de villc of the 18th century. 
A Jesuit chapel of the 17th century contains a library (established 
in 1593) and a museum. Salins owes its name to its saline waters, 
used for bathing and drinking. There arc also salt workings and 
gypsum deposits. 

The territory of Salins, winch was eiifeoHed 111 the loth century 
by the abbi-y of Saint Maurice in V.ilais to the counts of MAcoii, 
remained in possession ol tlicir (lesccnclants till 1175. Maurette ch- 
SaUus, heire.ss of this dynasty, left the lordship to the lioiise ol 
Vienne, and her granddaughter sold it in 1225 to FI ugh IV., duke of 
Burgundy, who ccsled itin i237toJohiiof Clialon (d. 126 7) in exchange 
for the countsliip of Clialon-sur-Sadne. John’s descendants—counts 
aiul dukes of Bui gundy, emperors and kings ot tlie house of Austriii- 
bore the title of sire de Safins. In 1477 ifaliiis was taken by tlie 
F'reiich and temporarily made the seal ol the parlemeut of F’raiiche- 
Comf6 by Ixiuis Xi. In ib(>8 and 1674 it was retaken by llie F'reiidi 
and tlienceforward remaintxl in their power. In 1825 llie town was 
almost destroyed by fire. In 1871 it successfully resisted the German 
troops. 

SALISBURY, EARLS OF. The title of earl of .Salisbury was 
first created about 1149, when it was conferred on I’atrick de 
Salisbury (sometimes from an early date called in error I’atrick 
Devereux), a descendant of Edward de Salisbury, mentioned in 
Domesday as vicecomes of Wiltshire. His granddaughter Isabella 
liecame countess of Salisbury suo jure on the death of her father, 
William the 2nd earl, without male heirs, in 1196, and the title 
was assumed by her husband, William de Longesp6c (d. 1226), 
illegitimate son of King Henry II. possibly by Rosamond Clifford 
(" The fair Rosamond ”). Isabella survived her husband, and 
outlived both her son und grandson, both called Sir William de 
Longespie, and on her death in 1261 her great-granddaughter 
Margaret (d. 1310), wife of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
probably became suo jure countess of Salisbury ; she transmitted 
the title to her daughter Alice, who married Thomas Plantagenet, 
ear! of Lancaster. Lancaster having been attainted and 
beheaded in 1.322, the countess made a surrender of her lands 
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and titles to Kdward 11., the earldom thus lapsing to the 

earldom of Sali.shury was granud m 1337 by Edward III. 
to William d.' Montacute, Lord Montacute (1301-1^), m whose 
family it remained till 1400, when John, 3rd earl of thw hne, 
was Mttidnted and his titles forfeited. Hus son Thomas (1388- 
1428) was restored in blisal in i 4 *t ; n.nd ITiomas’s daughter 
and heiress,* Alue, married Sir Richard Neville (1400-2460), 
a younger son of Ralph Neville, 1st earl of Westmorland and a 
iirandSon ol John of (iaunt, who sat in parliament in right of his 
wife as carl of .Salisliury ; he was succeeded by his son Richard, 
on whose deatli without male issue in 1471 the earldom fell into 
abeyance, (ieorge Plantagenel, duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV., who married Richard's daughter and co-heiress, 
Isalx-I, Is’caine by a separate creation earl of Salisbury in 1472, 
but b\' his attainder in 1478 this title was forfeited, and immedi- 
atelv afterwards was granted to Edward Plantagenel, eldest 
son ol Richard duke of Clouceslcr, aftenvards Richard III., on 
wl lose death in 1484 it became extinct. 

K ichard 111.'s ueen, Anne, was a sister of the above-mentioned 
Lsabel, duchess of Clarence, and co-heiress with her of Richard 
Neville, earl of Salisbury. On the deatli of Queen Arme in 
1485 the abeyance of the older creation terminated, Edward 
Plantagenet, eldest son of Oeorge duke of Clarence by Isabel 
Neville, becoming carl of Salisbury as succes.sor to his mother’s 
right. He was attainted in 1504, five years after his execution, 
but the earldom then forfeited was restored to his sister Margaret 
(1474-1541), widow of Sir Richard Pole, m 1513. This lady 
was also attainted, with forfeiture of her titles, in 1539. 

Sir Robert Cecil, second son of the 1st ],ord llurghley (v.f.), 
was created earl of Salisbury (1605), having no connexion in blood 
with the former holders of the title. (Sec Sauisuuky, Robert 
Cecii., 1ST E.aki. of.) In his family the earldom has remained 
till the present da\ , the 7lh earl of the line having been created 
marquess of Salisbury in 1789. 

See G. E. C . Complete Peeragt, vol. vii. (itlijO). 

SALISBURY, ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT GASCOYNE- 
CECIL, 3RD Maroiikss of (1830-1903), llritish statesman, 
second son of James, 2nd marquess, by his fir.st wife, Eranccs 
Mary Gascoyne, was bom at llatfield on the 3rd of February 
1830, and was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took his degree in 1850. At Oxford he was an active 
member of the Union Debating Society. The first few years 
after leaving the university were spent by Lord Robert Cecil 
(as he then was) in travel, as far afield as New Zealand; but 
in 1853 he was returned unopposed to the House of Commons 
as Conservative member for Stamford, being elected in the same | 
year a fellow of All Souls. He made his maiden speech in 
Parliament on the 7th of April 1854, in opposition to Lord John 
Russell's Oxford University Hill. The speech was marked 
by scepticism as to the utility of reforms, and Lord Robert 
prophesied that if the wishes of founders were disregarded, 
nobody would in future care to found anything. In 1857 he 
SarfF apjieared as the author of his first Bill—for establishing 
ytanla the voting-paper system at parliamentary elections ; 
Pmrlla- und in the same yeitr he married Georgina Caroline, 
daughter of Sir Edward Holt Alderson, a baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, a large share of whose great intellectual 
abilities she inherited. Lord Robert Cecil continued to be 
active not only in politics, but, for several years, in journalism, 
tlie income he earned by his pen being then a mutter of pecuniary 
importance to him. One of his contemporaries at Oxford had 
been Thomas Hamiter of Oriel, who became editor of theA'/andard, 
and during tliese years Cecil was an occasional contributor of 
“ leaders ” to that paper. He al.so contributed to the Saturday 
Review, founded in 1855 by his brother-in-law Beresford Hope, 
and edited by his friend Douglas Cook; not infrequently he 
wrote for the Quarterly (where, in 1867, he was to publish his 
famous article on “ the Conservative Surrender ”); and in 
1858 he contributed to Oxford Essays a paper on “ The Theories of 
Parliamentary Reform,” giving expression to the more intellectual 
and. aristocratic antagonism to doctrinaire Liberal views on the 
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subject, while admitting the existence of many anomalies in the 
existing electoral system. In February of the next year, when 
Disraeli introduced his Reform Bill with its “ fancy fr^chises,” 
the member for Stamford was prominent among its critics from 
the Tory point of view. During the seven years that followed 
Lord Rolxirt was always ready to defend the Church, or the 
higher interests of Conservatism and property ; and his speeches 
then, not less than later, showed a caustic quality und a tendency 
to what became known as “ blazing indiscretions.” For example, 
when the repeal of the paper duty was being discussed in 1861, 
he asked whether it “ could be maintained that a person of any 
education could learn anything worth knowing from a penny 
paper ”—a question the answer to which has been given by the 
powerful, highly organized, and admirable Conservative {jenny 
press of a subsequent day. A little later he declared the proceed¬ 
ings of the Government “ more worthy of an attorney than 
of a statesman ” ; and on being rebuked, apologized—to the 
attorneys. He also charged Lord John Ru.ssell with adopting 
“ a sort of tariff of insolence ” in his dealings with foreign Powers, 
strong and weak. 

It was not, however, till the death of Palmerston and the 
removal of Lord John Russell to the House of Lords Imd brought 
Gladstone to the front that Lord Robert ticcil—who 
became Lord Cranbornc by the death of his 
brother on the 14th of June 1865 - began to be accepted tte 
as a politician of the first rank. His emergence Prmbite 
coincided with the o{)ening of the new area in British auntloa; 
politics, ushered in by the practical stc{)s taken to 
extend the parliamentary franchise. On the 12th of 
March 1866 Gladstone brought forward his measure to establish 
a £7 franchise in boroughs and a £14 franchise in counties, which 
were calculated to add 400,000 voters to the existing lists. Lord 
Cranbornc met the Bill with a {jersistent opposition, his rigorous 
logic and merciless hostility to clap-trap tending strongly to 
reinforce the impassioned eloquence of Rolx’rt Lowe. But 
though he attacked the Government Bill both in principle and 
fletail, he did not absolutely commit himself to a po.sition ot 
hostility to Reform of every kind j und on the defeat of Glad¬ 
stone’s Ministry no surprise was expressed at his joining thi 
Cabinet of Lore! Derly as secretary of state for India, even when 
it became known tliat a settlement of the Reform question was 
part of tile Tory programme. The early montlis of the new 
Government's tenure were marked by the incident of the Hyde 
Park riots ; and if there had been members of the Cabinet and 
party who believed up to that time that the Reform question 
was not urgent the action of the Reform League and the lamdon 
populace forced them to a different conclusion. On tlie i rth of 
February' Disraeli informed the House of Commons that the 
Government intended to ask its assent to a series of thirteen 
resolutions ; but when, on the 26lh of F’ebruary, tlie Liberal 
leaders demanded that the Government should {jroduce a Bill. 
Disraeli at once consented to do so. The introduction of a Bill 
was, however, delayed by the resignation of Lord ('ranliorne. 
General Peel and Lord Carnarvon. The Cabinet luid been 
considering two alternative measures, widely different in kind 
and extent, und the final decision between the two was taken in 
ten minutes (whence the nickname of the “ I'en Minutes Bill ") 
at an informal gathering ol the Cabinet held just before Derby 
was engaged to address a general meeting of the fjarty. At a 
Cabinet council held on the 23rd of February measure A had 
been agreed upon, the three doubtful ministers having been 
(jersuaded that the checks and safeguards provided were sufficient: 
in the interval between Saturday and Monday they had come 
to the conclusion that the checks were inadequate ; on Monday 
morning they' had gone to Lord Derby and told him so ; at two 
o’clock the rest of the Cabinet, hastily summoned, had been 
informed of the new situation, and had there and then, before 
the meeting at half-past two, agreed, in order to retain their 
tluree colleagues, to throw over measure A, and tj present 
measure B to the country as the fruit of their matured and 
unanimous wisdom. Derby at the meeting, and Disraeli a few 
hours later in the House of Commons, explained their new 
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measure—a measure based upon a £6 franchise; but their 
own side did not like it, the Opposition were furious, and 
the mural sense of the country was revolted by the undisguised 
adoption of almost the very Bill ^^ich the Conservatives had 
refused to accept from their opponents only a year before. The 
result was that the Government reverted to measure A, and 
the three ministers again handed in their resignations. In the 
debate on the third reading of the Bill, when its passivge through 
the House of Commons without a division was assured, Lord 
Cranbome showed with caustic rhetoric how the “ precautions, 
guarantees, and securities with which the Bill had bristled on 
Its second reading had been dropped one after another at the 
bidding of Gladstone. 

In countries where politics are conducted on any other than the 
give-and-take principles in vogue in England, such a breach as 
that which occurred in 1867 between Lord Cranbome 
and his former colleagues, especially Disraeli, would 
have been beyond repair. But Cranbome, though an 
aristocrat both by birth and by conviction, was not 
impracticable ; moreover, Disraeli, who hiul himself risen to 
eminence through invective, admired rather than resented that 
gift in others; and their common opposition to Gladstone was 
certain to reunite the two colleagues. In the session of 1868 
Gladstone announced that he meant to take up the Irish que.stion, 
and to deal especially witli the celebrated “ Upas tree,” of which 
the first branch was the E.stablished Church. By way of giving 
full notice to the electorate, he brought in a series of resolutions 
on tliis question ; and though the attitude adopted by the 
official Conservatives towards them was not one of serious 
antagonism. Lord Cranbome vigorously attacked them. This 
was his last speech in the Mouse of Commons, for on the 12th of 
April Ids father died, and he became 3rd marquess of Salisburj’. 
In the Mouse of Lords the new Inrd .Salisbury’s style of eloquence 
- • terse, incisive and wholly free from false ornament—found an 
even more ajipreciative audience than it had met with in the 
Mouse of Commons. The questions with which he was first 
c.dled upon to deal were questions in whichhis interest was keen— 
the recommendations of the Ritual Commission and, some time 
later, the Irish Church Suspeasory Bill. Lord Salisbury’s argu¬ 
ment was that the last session of an expiring parliament was 
not the time in which so grave a matter as the Irish Church 
Establishment should be judged or prejudged ; that a Suspensory 
Bill involved tltc question of disestablishment; and tkit such 
a principle could not be accepted by the Lords until the country 
had pronounced decisively in its favour. Even then there were 
those who raised the cry that the only business of the Mouse of 
Lords was to register the decisions of the Commons, and that if 
they refused to do so it was at their peril. Lord Salisbury met 
this cry boldly and firmly :— 

“ When the opitiion of your countrymen has declared itself,and you 
see that their convictions—their firm, deliberate, sustained convic¬ 
tions—,iru in favour of any course, I do not for a moment deny that 
it IS your duty to yield.” 


In the very next session Lord Salisbury was called upon to put 
his view into practice, and his influence went far to persuade the 
peers to pass the Irish Cihurch Disestablishment Bill. In his 
opinion the general election of the autumn of 1868 had been 
fought on this question ; his friends had lost, and there was 
nothing for tlicm to do but to bow to the necessities of the situa¬ 
tion. The story of his conduct in the matter has been told in 
some fulness in the Life if Archbishop Tait, with whom Salisbury 
acted, and who throughout those critical weeks played a most 
important part as mediator between the two extreme parties— 
those of Lord Cairns (representing Ulster) and Gladstone. 
October 1869 saw the death of the old Lord Derby, who was still 
the titular leader of his party ; and he was succeeded as leader 
of the House of Lords by Chims. For the dignified post of 
chancellor of the university of Oxford Convocation unanimously 
chose as Derby's successor the marquess of Salisbury. Derby 
had translated the lltad very well, but his successor was far more 
able to sympathize with the academic mind and temper. He 
was at heart a student, and found his best satisfaction in scientific 


research and in scientific speculation ; while still a young man 
he had made useful contributions to the investigation of the flora 
of Hertfordshire, and at Hatfield he had his own laboratoiy, 
where he was able to satisfy his interest in chemical and electriad 
research. As regards his connexion with Oxford may be fien- 
tioned in particular his appointment, in r877, of a second 
University Commission, and his appearance, in September 1894, 
in the Sheldonian Theatre as president of the British Association. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length upon the pnrtSaken 
by Lord Salisbury between 1869 and 1873 in respect of the other 
great politicid measures of Gladstone's Government— 
the Irish Dmd Act, the Act Abolishing I’urchase in 
the Army, Forster's Education Act, &:c. Nor does 0IIST4. 
his attitude towards the Franco-German War of 1870- 
71 call for any remark ; a British leader of Opposition is bound, 
even more than a minister, to pre.serve a discreet silence on such 
occasions. But early in 1874 came the dissolution, suddenly 
announced in Gladstone’s famous Greenwich letter, with the 
promise of tl'.e abolition of the income-tax. For the first time 
since 1841 the Conservatives found themselves in office with a 
large majority in the Hou.se of Commons. In Disraeli's new 
Cabinet in 1874 Salisbury acccptwl his old position at the India 
Office. The first task with which the new sccrctaty of state had 
to deid was one of those periodical f.iniines which are the great 
scourge of India ; he supported the action of Lord Northbrook, 
the viceroy, and rcfu.sed to interfere with private trade by 
prohibiting the export of grain. This attitude was amply 
justified, and bird .Salisbury presently declared that the action 
of the Government had given so much confidence to jirivate 
traders that, by their means, " grain was jiouring into the dis¬ 
tressed districts at a greater rate then that which was being 
carried by the public agency, the amount reaching nearly 2000 
tons a day.” 'The Public Worship Regulation Bill of 1874 was 
the occasion of a famous passage of arms between Salisbury' and 
his chief. The Commons had inserted an ameijjlment which, 
on consideration by the Lords, Salisbury opposed, with the 
remark that it was not for the jieers to attend to the “ bluster ” 
of the lower Hou.se merely heatuse a small majority there had 
passed the amendment. The new clause was accordingly rejected, 
and the Commons eventually aeeepted the situation ; but Disraeli, 
banteringly criticizing Salisbury's use of the word “ bluster,” 
alluded to him as ” a man who does not measure his phrases. 
He is one who is a great master of gibes and flouts and jeers.” 

From the middle of 1876 the Government was occupied with 
foreign affairs. In regard to the stages of Eastern fever through 
which the nation pa.ssed between the occurrence 
of the Bulgarian “ atrocities ” and the signature of 
the Treaty of Berlin, the part played by Salisbury qaniloa. 
was considerable. The excesses of the Bashi-Bazouks 
took place in the early summer of 1876, and were recorded in 
long and highly-coloured despatches to English new.spapers; 
pre.scntly there followed Gladstone's pamphlet on Bulgarian 
Uorron, his speech on Blackheath and his enunciation ot a 
“ bag-and-baggage ” policy towards Turkey. The autumn 
went by, Servia and Montenegro declared war upon Turkey 
and were in imminent danger of something like extinction. 
On the 31st of October Russia demanded an armistice, which 
Turkey granted; and Great Britain immediately proposed a 
conference at Constantinople, at which the powers should 
endeavour to make arrangements with Turkey for a general 
pacification of her provinces and of the inflammable communities 
adjoining. At this conference Great Britain was represented 
by Lord .Salisbury. It met early in December, taking for its 
basis the British terms, namely, the status quo ante in Servia 
and Montenegro ; a self-denying ordinance on the part of all 
the powers; and the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman empire, together with large admini.strative reforms 
assuredbyguarantees. GencralIgnatieff,theRussianambassador, 
was effusively friendly with the British envoy; but though 
the philo-Turkish party in England professed themselves 
scandalized, Salisbury made no improper concessions to Russia, 
and departed in no way from the agreed policy of the British 
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Cabinet. On the ioth of January the conference ^oke up, 
'J'urkcy liaving declared itb recommendations inadmissible ; , 
and Europe wthdrew to await the inevitable declaration of 
w-ar Very early in the course of that war the intentions of 
Great Britain were clearlf indicated in a despatch of Lord Derby 
to tlte British representative at St I'etcrsburg, whicli announced 
that so long as the .struggle concerned Turkish interests alone 
Great Britani would be neutral, but that such matters as Egypt, 

I lie Suez Canal, tia- regulations affecting the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and the posses.sion of Constantinople itself would 
be reearried as matters to which she could not be indifferent. 
For some nim months none of these British interests appeared 
to be threatened, nor had Lord Salisbury’s own department 
to com cm itscll very directly with the progress of the belligerent-s. 
Onci oi twice, indeed, the Indian secretary committed himself 
to ,a.i(rments which laiil him open to a good deal of attack, as 
whi n lie rebuked an alarmist by bidding him study the Central 
.'Vsi.iii (luestion “in large maps.” But with the advance of 
Russia through Bulgaria and across the Balkans, British anxiety 
grew. In mid - De< ember e.xplanations were asked from the 
Russian Government as to their intentions with regard to 
Constantinople. On the 23rd of January the Cabinet ordered 
the fleet to sail to the Dardanelles. Lord Carnarvon resigned, 
and Lord Derby handed in his resignation, but withdrew it. 
The Treaty of San Stefano was signed on the 3rd of March; 
and three weeks later, when its full te.xt became known, the 
Summit f'itbinet decided upon measures which finally induced 
ionlU«rtxE‘"'d Derby, at the end of the month, I0 retire from 
•« Pore/j’n the Foreign Office, his place being immc'diately filled 
Mlnitiir. |,y _Lord Salisbury. The new foreign secretary at 
once issued the famous “ .Salisbury circular ” to the British 
repre-sentatives abroad, which appeared in the new.spapers on 
the 2nd of .\pril. This elaborate and dignified Stale jiaper was 
at once a clear exposition of British policy, and practically an 
invitation to Russia to reopen the negotiations lor a European 
congress. THFse negotiations, indeed, had Ix-cn proceeding 
for several weeks pa.st; but Russia having declared that she 
would only discuss such points as she pleased, the British 
Oibiiiet had withdrawn, and the mutter for the tmic wa.s at an 
end. The bulk of the document consisted of an examination 
of the Treaty of San Stefano and its probable effects. Lord 
Salisbury justifying such an examination on the ground that us 
the position of Turkey and the other countries affected had been 
settled by Europe in the Treaty of Paris in 1856, the powers 
which signed that treaty had the right and the duty to sec that 
no modifications of it should be made without their consent. 

The effect of the circular was great and immediate. At 
home the Conservatives were encouraged, and many moderate 
Liberals rallied to the Eastern policy of the Govern- 
Coagntt. nisitt' Abroad it seemed as if the era of divided 
councils was over, and the Russian Government 
promptly recognized that the circular meant either a congress 
or war with Great Britain. For the latter alternative it was by 
no means prepared, and very’ soon negotiations w’ere reopened, 
which led to the meeting of the congress at Berlin on the 13th 
of June. The history of that famous gathering and of its results 
is narrated under Europe. Lord Beacomsficld on two or three 
sub.sequcnt occasions referred to the important part that his 
colleague had played in the negotiations, and he was not using 
merely the language of politeness. Rumours had appeared 
in the London press as to a supposed Anglo-Russian agreement 
that had been signed between Salisbury and the Russian 
ambassador, Count Shuvaloff, and these rumours or statements 
were described by the foreign secretary in the House of Lords, 
just before he left for Berhn, as “ wholly unauthentic.’’ But 
on the 14th of June what purported to lie the full text of the 
agreement was publislied by tlie Globe newspaper through a 
certain Charles Marvin, at that time employed in occasional 
transcribing work at the Foreign Office, and afterwards known 
by .some strongly anti-Russian hooks on the Central Asian 
question. Besides the general inconvenience of the disclosure, 
we agreement, which stipulated that Batum and Kars might 


be annexed by Russia, made it impossible for the congress to 
insist upon Russia entirely withdrawing her claim to Batum, 
though at the time of the meeting of the congress it was known 
to some of the negotiators that she was not unwilling to do so. 
In one respect Salisbury’s action at the congress was unsuccessful. 
Much as he disliked Gladstone's sentimentalism, he was not 
without a certain sentimentalism of his own, and at the Berlin 
Congress this took the form of an unexpected and, as it happened, 
useless pushing of the claims of Greece. But in the main Salisbury 
must be held to de.serve, almost equally with his great colleague, 
tlie credit for the Berlin settlement. Great, howevei, as was the 
work done at Berlin, and marked the relief to all Europe which 
was cau.sed by the signing of the treaty, much work, and of no 
pleasant kind, remained for the British Foreign Office and for 
the Indian Government before the Beaconsficld parliament 
ended and the Government had to render up its accounts to 
the nation. Russia, foreseeing a possible war with Great Britain, 
had during the spring of 1878 redoubled her activity in Central 
Asia, and, almost at the very time that the treaty was being 
signed, her mission was received at Kabul by the Amir Sher Ali. 
Out of tlie Amir's refusal to receive a counterbalancing British 
mission there grew the Afghan War; and though he had 
e.ea.sed to control the India Ofliciy Salisbury was naturally held 
respon.sible for some of the preliminary .steps which, in the 
judgment of the Opposition, had led to these hostilities. But 
the Liberals entirely failed to fix upon Salisbury the blame for 
a series of events w hich was generally seen to be inee itablc. A 
defence of the foreign poliey of the Government during the year 
which followed the Berlin Treaty was made by Salisbury in a 
speech at Manchester (October 1879), which had a great effect 
throughout Juirope. In it he justified the occupation of Cyprus, 
and approved the beginnings of a league of central Eurojie for 
preseiving peace. 

In the spring of 1880 the general election overthrew Beacons- 
field's Government and replaced Gladstone in power, and the 
country entered upon five eventful years, which were 
to see the consolidation of the Pamellite party, the otcoa- 
reign of outrage in Ireland, disasters in Zululand and tervaUvt 
the Transvaal, war in Egypt, a succession of costly 
mistakes in the Sudan, and the final collapse of Gladstone s 
Government on a trilling Budget question. The defeat of 1880 
greatly depressed Beaconsfield, who till then had really believed 
in that “ hyperborean '’ theorj’ upon which he had acted in 1867 
—the theory that lieyond imd below the region of democratic 
storm and violence was to be found a region of peaceful conser¬ 
vatism and of a dislike of change. After the rude awakening of 
April j88o Beaconsfield seems to have lost heart and hope, and 
to have ceased to believe that wealth, birth and education would 
count for much in future in England. Salisbury , who on Beaeons- 
field’s death a year later was chosen, after the claims of Cairns 
hud lieen withdrawn, as leader of the Conservative peers (Sir 
Stafford Northcote continuing to lend the Opposition in the 
lower House), was not so disposed to counsels of despair. After 
the Conservative reaction had come in 1886, he was often taunted 
with pessimism as regards the results, and he certainly spoke 
on more than one occasion in a way which appeared to justify 
the caricatures which appeared of him in the Radical press in his 
character of Hamlet; but in the days of Lilieral ascendancy 
Salisbury was confident that the tide would turn. We may pass 
briefly over the years of Opposition between 1880 and 1^5 t 
the only policy that could then wisely be followed by the Con¬ 
servative leaders was that of giving their opponents sufficient 
rope. In 1884 a new Reform Bill was introduced, extending 
household suffrage to the counties ; this was met in the Lords 
by a resolution, moved by Cairns, that the peers could not pass 
it unaccompanied by a Redistribution Bill. The (lovernmcnt, 
therefore, withdrew their measure. In the summer and autumn 
there was a good deal of agitation ; but in November a redistribu¬ 
tion scheme was settled between the leaders of both parties, 
and the Bill passed. .When, in the summer of 1885, Gladstone 
' resigned, it became necessary for the country to know whether 
■ Salisbury or Northcote was the real Conservative leader; and 
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the Queen settled the matter by at once sending for Lord Salis¬ 
bury, who became prime minister lor the first time in 18S5. 

The “ Forwards " among the Consers'atives, headed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, brought so much pressure to bear that 
Northcote was induced to enter the House of Lords 
^nMtr ““ Uldeslcigh, while Sir Michael Hicks Beach 

laat. ’ was made leader of the House of Commons, Lord 
Randolph Churchill secretarj- for India, and Mr Arthur 
Balfour president of the Local Government Board. The new 
(iovernment had only to prepare for the general election in the 
autumn. The ministerial programme was put forward by 
Salisbury on the 7th of October in an important speech addressed 
to the Union of Conservative Associations assembled at Newport, 
m Monmouthshire ; and in this he outlined large reforms in 
local government, poured scorn upon Mr Chambi'rlain’s Radical 
policy of “ three acres and a cow,” but promised cheap land 
transfer, and oppo.scd the disestablishment of the Church as a 
matter of life or death to the Conservative party. In this Lord 
•Salisburv' was declaring war against what seemed to be the 
danger should Mr Chamberlain’s “ unauthorised programme " 
succeed ; while the comparative slightness of his references to 
Ireland showed that he had no more suspicion than anybody 
else of the event whii h was about to change the whole face of 
British politics, to break up the Liberal party and to change 
the most formidable of the advanced Radicals into an ally 
and a colleague. The general election took place, and there were 
returned to parliament 335 Liberals, 249 Conservatives and 86 
Home Rulers; so that if the last two parties had combined, 
they would have exactly tied with the Liberals. The ("onservative 
(iovernment met parliament, and after a short time were put 
into a minority of 70 on a Radical land motion, brought in by 
Mr tihamberlain's henchman, Mr jesse Collings. Mr Gladstone’s 
(jaloaUm to office, and his announcement of a Bill giving 

Print a separate parliament to Ireland, were quickly followed 
Mialtitr, by tilt; secession of the Unionist Liberals ; the defeat of 
IM6. jjjii. appeal to the country ; and the return 

of the Unionist jiarty to power with a majority of 118. Salisbury 
at once offered to make way for Lord Hartington, but the 
suggestion that the latter should form a (iovernmentwas declined; 
and the Conservatives took office alone, with an Irish policy 
which might be summed up, perhaps, in Salisbury's words als 
” twenty years of resolute government.” Ji'or a few months, 
until just before his sudden death on the 12th of January 1887, 
Lord Iddesleigh was foreign secretary ; but Salisbury, who 
meantime had held the post of lord privy seal, then returned to 
the Foreign Office. Meanwhile the increasing friction between 
him and Lord Randolph Churchill, who, amid many qualms 
on the part of more old-fashioned Conservatives, had become 
chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
had led to the latter’s resignation, which, to Ids own surprise, 
was accepted ; and from that date Salisbury’s effective primacy 
in his own party was unchallenged. 

Only the general lines of Salisbury’s later political career 
need here be sketched. As a consequence of the practical 
m6-i902 political power enjoyed by the Unionist 

■ party after the Liberal disruption of 1886—for even 
in the years 1892-1895 the situation was dominated by the 
permanent Unionist majority in the House of Lords—Siilisbury's 
position became unique. These were the long-looked-for days of 
Conservative reaction, of which he had never despaired. The 
situation was complicat id, so far as Salisbury personally was 
concerned, by the coalition with the Liberal Unionists, which 
was confirmed in 1895 by the inclusion of the duke of Devonshire, 
Mr Chamberlain, and other Liberal Unioni.sts in the Cabinet. 
But though it appeared anomalous that old antagonists like 
laird Salisbury and Mr Chamberlain should be working together 
in the same ministry', the prime minister's position was such that 
he could disregard a superficial criticism which paid too little 
heed to his political faculty and his patriotic regard for the 
requirements of the situation. Moreover, the practical work 
of reconciling Conservative traditions with domestic reform 
depended rather on Salisbury’s nephew, Mr Balfour, who led 
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the House of Commons, than on Salisbury, who devoted himseH 
almost entirely to foreign affairs. The new Conserv'ative move¬ 
ment, moreover, in the country' at large, was, in any case, of a 
more constructive type than Salisbury himself was best fitted 
to lead, and he was not the real source of the jxditical inspirt^tion 
even of the (kinservative wing of the Unionist party during this 
period. He began to stand to some extent outside |inrty and 
above it, a moderator with a keenly analytic and rather sceptical 
mind, but still the recognized representative of the HtitLsh 
empire in the councils of the world, and the trusted adviser of his 
sovereign. Though himself the last man to be selecteil ns the 
ty])e of a democratic politician—for his references to extensions 
of popular government, even when made by his own party, were 
full of mild contempt—Salisbury' gradiiaUy ac(|uircd n higher 
place in public opinion than that occupied by any contemporary 
statwman. His sjiccche.s—which, though carcicsslv composed, 
continued to blaze on occasion with their old fire and their some¬ 
what mordant cynicism—were weightier in tone, and became 
European events. Without the genius of Disraeli or the personal 
magnetism of Gladstone, he yet inspired the Briti.sh |)ublic with 
a quiet confidence that under him things would not go far «Tong, 
and that he would not act rashly or unworthily of his country. 
Even political opponents came to look on his cautious and 
balanced conservatism, and his intellectual aloofness from 
interested motives or vulgar ambition, ns .standing In’twcen 
them and .something more distasteful. Moreover, in the matter 
of foreign affairs his weight w'as supreme. He had lived to 
become, ns was indeed generally recognized, the most experienced 
working diplomatist in Europe. His position in this resjiect 
wa,s shown in nothing Ix'tfcr than in his superiority to criticism. 
In foreign affairs many among his own paity regarded him as 
too much inclined to “ split the difference ” and to make “ grate¬ 
ful concessions ”—ns in the case of the ce.ssion of Heligoland to 
Germany—in which it w'as complained that Great Britain got the 
worst of the bargain. But though occasionally, tjp in the w'ith- 
drawal of British ships from Port Arthur in i8()8, such criticism 
lieciime acute, the plain fact of the prcscrv'ation of European 
peace, often in difficult circumstances, reconciled the public to 
his conduct of affairs. His patience frequently justified itsidf, 
notably in the case of British relations with the United .States, 
w'hich were for a moment threatened by President Cleveland’s 
message concerning Venezuela in 1895. And though his Iwalty 
to the European Concert in connexion with Turkey’s dealings 
with Armenia and Crete in 1895-1898 proveil irritatingly in¬ 
effectual—the pace of the concert, as Lord Salisbury explained, 
being rather like that of a steam-roller-no alternative policy 
could be contemplated as feasible in any other statesman s 
hands. Salisbury’s ))ersonal view of the new' situation created 
by the methods of the sultan of Turkey' was indicated not only 
by a solemn and unusual public warning addressed to the sultan 
in a speech at Brighton, hut also by his famous remark that 
in the Crimean War Cheat Britain had '• put her money on the 
wrong horse.” Among his most important strokes of diplomacy 
was the Anglo-German agreement of 1890, delimiting the British 
and German spheres of influence in Africa. The South African 
question from 1896 onwards was a matter for the Colonial Office, 
and .Salisbury' left it in Mr Chamberlain’s hands. 

A peer premier must inevitably leave many of the real problems 
of democratic government to his colleagues in the House of 
Commons. In the Upper House laird -Salislniry was paramount. 
Yet while vigorously opposing the Radiad agitation for the 
abolition of the House of Lords, he never interposed a mm 
possumus to schemes of reform. He was always willing to 
consider plans for its improvement, and in May f888 himself 
introduced a bill for reforming it and creating life peers ; but he 
warned reformers that the only result must be to make the 
House stronger. To abolish it, on the other hand, would be 
to take away a necessary safeguard for protecting “ Philip 
drunk ” by an appeal to ” Philip sober.” 

Lord Salisbury suffered a severe loss by the death in 1900 of 
his wife, whose influence with her husband had been great, as 
her devotion had been unswen'ing. Her protracted illness was 
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one among several causes, including his o«rn occasional ill-health, 
which alter i«y5 “* as possible ol 

ol ivditical leadership to his principal colleagues-Mr Arthur 
Walfour more than once acting as foreign secretary for several 
weeks while his uncle stlved abroad. But for some yea,rs it was 
felt* that his attempt to la' both prime minister and foreign 
secretary wiis a mistake ; and after the election of igoo .Salisbury 
handed over the .seals ol the foreign office to Lord Unsdownc, 
remaining himself at the head of the government as lord privy 
seal. In lyoe, upon the conclusion of peace in South Africa, 
he felt th u the tune had come to retire from office altogether ; 
and on the nth of July his resignation was accepted by the 
king, and he was succeeded as prime minister by Mr Arthur 

From this moment he remained in the political background, 
and his ill-health gr.idually increased. He died at Hatfield on 
the 22nd of August 1903, and was succeeded in the marquessate 
by his eldest sun Lord' Cranborne (b. 1861), who entered the 
house of commons for the Darweit division of Lancashire (1885- 
1892) and since 1K03 had been member for Kochester. The new 
marquess had been under-secretary for foreign affairs since 
1900, and in October 1903 he became lord privy seal in Mr 
Balfour’s ministry. Of the other four sons, 1 -ord Hugh Cecil 
(b. 1869) became a prominent figure in parliament as Coaserva- 
tive member for Greenwich (1893-1906), first as an ardent and 
elo<iucnt High ( hurchman in connexion with the debates on 
education, <ve., and then as one of the leaders of the Free-Traale 
Unionists opirosing Mr Chamberlain ; and his elder brother Lord 
Robert Cecil (b. 1864), who had at first devoted himself to the 
bar and become a K.C., entered parliament in 1906 for Maryle- 
bane, holding views in sympathy with those of Lord Hugh, who 
lud been defeated through the opposition of a Tariff Reform 
Unionist in a triangular contest at Greenwich, which gave the 
victory to the Radical candidate. In the electioas of Januar>' 
1910 Lord Robert Cecil resigned his candidature for Marylcbone, 
owing to thf strong opposition of the Tariff Reformers, which 
threatened to divide the party and lose the seat; he stood for 
Blackburn os a Unionist Free Trader and was defeated. On 
the other Itand Lord Hugh Cecil was returned for Oxford 
University in place of the Rt. Hon. J. G. Talbot. Lord Hugh’s 
candidature, which was announced in 1909 simultaneously with 
the resignation of the sitting member, was opposed by many 
who disagreed with his fiscal views and his attitude on Church 
questions ; but it was found that he liad the support of the great 
majority of the electors, and he was ultimately returned un¬ 
opposed. (H. Gii.) 

8AUSBDRY, ROBERT CECIL, ist Earl of (r. 1565-1612), 
English lord treasurer, the exact year of whose birth is unrecorded, 
was the youngest son of William Cecil, ist Lord Burghley, 
and of his second wife Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
of Gidea Hull in Essex. He was educated in his father’s house 
and at Cambridge University. In 1584 he was sent to Fr^cc, 
and was returned the same year to parliament, luid again in 
1586, as member for Westminster. In 1588 he accompanied 
Lord Derby in his mission to the Netherlands to negotiate pei^e 
with Spain, and sat in the parliament of 1588, and in the assemblies 
of 1593,1597 and 1601 for Hertfordshire. About 1589 he appears 
to have entered upon the duties of secretary of state, though he 
did not receive the official appointment till 1596. On the 20th 
of May 1591 he was knighted, and in August sworn of the privy 
council. In 1597 he was made chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and in 1598 despatched on a mission to Henry IV. 
of France, to prevent the impending alliance between that 
country and Spain. The next year he succeeded his father as 
master of the court of wards. On Lord Burghley’s deatli on 
thcjjth of August both Es.sex and Bacon desired to succeed him 
i, supreme direction of affairs, but the queen preferred the 
i her last great minister. On Easex’s disgrace, consequent 
_ Kk sudden and unauthorized abandonment of his command 
i ^Ireland, Cecil’s conduct was worthy of high praise. “ By 
Bploying hj&cic^t witkMv Majesty in behalf of the Earl,” 
^ “ he has gained great credit 


to himself both at home and abroad.” At this period began 
Cecil’s secret correspondence with James in Scotland. Hitherto 
Cecil's enemies had persuaded James that the secretary was 
unfavourable to his claims to the English throne. An under¬ 
standing was now effected by which Cecil was able to assure 
James of his succession, ensure his own power and predominance 
in the new reign against Sir Walter Raleigh and other rompetitors, 
and secure the tranquillity of the lost years of Elizabeth, the 
conditions demanded by him being that all attempts of James 
to obtain parliamentary recognition of his title should cease, 
that an absolute respect should be paid to the queen’s feelings, 
and that the communications should remain a profound secret. 
Writing later in the reign of James, Cecil says : “ If Her Majesty 
hud known all 1 did, how well these (? she) should have known 
the innocency and constancy of my present faith, yet her age 
and orbity, joined to the jealousy of her sex, might have moved 
her to think ill of that which helped to preserve her.” * 

Such was the nature of these secret communications, which, 
while they aimed at securing for Cecil a fresh lease of power 
in the new reign, conferred undoubted advantages on the countiy. 
Owing to Cecil's action, on the death of Elizabeth on the 24th of 
March 1603, James was proclaimed king, and took possession 
of the throne without cppo.sition. Cecil wa.s continued in his 
office, was created Baron Cecil of Essendon in Rutlandshire 
on the 13th of May, Viscount Cranborne on the zoth of August 
1604, and carl of Salisbury on the 4th of May 1605. He was 
elected chancellor of the University of Cambridge in February 
1601, and obtained the Garter in May 1606. Meanwhile Cecil’s 
success had completed thediscontent of Raleigh, who,exasperated 
at his dismissal from the captaincy of the guard, became involved 
—whether innocently or not is uncertain—in the treasonable 
conspiracy known as the “ Bye Plot.” Cecil took a leading 
part in his trial in July 1603, and, though probably convinced 
of his guilt, endeavoured to ensure him a fair trial and rebuked 
the attorney-general. Sir Edward Coke, for his harshness towards 
the prisoner. On the 6th of May i6o8 the office of lord treasurer 
was added to Salisbury’s other appointments, and the whole 
conduct of public affairs was placed solely in his hands. His 
real policj' is not always easy to distinguish, for the king con¬ 
stantly interfered, and Cecil, far from holding any absolute or 
continuous control, tvas often not even an adviser but merely 
a follower, simulating approval of schemes opposed to his real 
judgment. In foreign affairs his aim was to preserve the balance 
of power between France and Spain, and to secure the independ¬ 
ence of the Netherlands from either state. He also hoped, like 
his father, to make England the head of the Protestant alliance 
abroad ; and his last energies were expended in effecting the 
marriage in 1612 of the princess Elizabeth, James’s daughter, 
with the Elector Palatine. He was in favour of peace, preoccupied 
with the state of the finances at home and the decreasing revenue, 
and, though sharing Raleigh’s dislike of Spain, was instrumental 
in making the treaty with that power in 1604. In June 1607 
he promised the support of the government to the merchants 
who complained of Spanish ill-usage, but declared that the 
commons must not meddle with questions of peace and war. 
In 1611 he disapproved of the propo.sed marriage between the 
prince of Wales and the Infanta. His bias against Spain and 
his fidelity to the national interests render, therefore, his accept¬ 
ance of a pension from Spain a surprising incident in his career. 
At the conclusion of the peace in 1604 the sum Cecil received was 
£1000, which was raised the following year to £1500; while in 
1609 he demanded an augmentation and to be paid for each 
piece of information separately. If, as has been stated,’^ he 
received a pension also from France, it is not improbable that, 
like his contemporary Bacon, who accepted presents from 
suitors on both sides and still gave an independent decree, 
Cecil may have maintained a freedom from coirupting influences, 
while his acceptance of money as the price of information 
concerning the intentions of the government may have formed 

> Correspondence of King James VI. of .Scotland with Sir R. Cecil, 
ed. bv J. Bruce (Camden Sac., 1861), p. xl. 

• (laidiner. History of England, i. 214. 
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part of a general polir>’ of cultivating good relations with the 
two great rivals of England (one advantage of which was the 
communication of plots formed against the government), and 
of maintaining the balance of power between them. It is difficult, 
however, in the absence of complete information, to understand 
the exact nature and signification of these strange relations. 

As lord treasurer Salisbury showed considerable financial 
ability. During the year preceding his acceptance of that 
office the expenditure had risen to £'500,000, leaving, with an 
ordinary revenue of alxnit £320,000 and the subsidies voted by 
parliament, a yearly deficit of £73,000. Lord Salisbury’ took 
advantage of the decision by the judges in the court of exchequer 
in Ilates’s case in favour of the king’s right to levy impositions ; 
and (on the 28th of July 1608) imposed new duties on articles 
of luxury and those of foreign manufacture which compctixl with 
English goods, while lowering the dues on currants and tobacco. 
li\' this measure, and by a more careful collection, the ordinary 
income was raised to £460,000, while £700,000 was paid off 
the debt, leaving at the beginning of 1610 the sum of £300,000. 
This was a substantial reform, and if, as has been .stated, the 
" total result of .Salisbury’s financial administration ” was “ the 
halving of the debt at the cost of doubling the deficiency,” ' 
I he failure to secure a permanent improvement must lie a.scribed 
to the extravagance of James, who, disregarding his minister’s 
entreaties and advice, continued to exceed his income by £149,000. 
But a want of statesman.ship had been shown by Salisbury 
in forcing the king’s legal right to levy impositions against the 
remonstrances of tlic parliament. In the “great contract,” 
the M'hemc now put forward by Salisbury for .settling the finances, 
his lack of political wisdom was still more apparent. The 
('ommons were to guarantee a fixed annual subsidy, on condition 
of the abandonment of impositions and of the redress of grievances 
In the king. An unworthy and undignified system of higgling 
and haggling was imliateil between the crown and the jtarlia- 
ment. Sahshurv could only attribute the miscarriage of his 
.scheme to the fact “ that God did not blc.ss it.” But Bacon 
regarded it with severe disapproval, and in the parliament of 
1(113, after the trca.surer's death, he begged the king to abandon 
the.se humiliating and dangerous bargaining.s, “that your 
majesty do for this parliamint ])ut off the person of a merchant 
ami eontraclor and rest upon the person of a king.” In fact, 
till' vicious principle was introduced that a redress of grievances 
could onl\ he obtained by a payment of subsidies. The identity 
of interests between the crown and the nation which hud made 
the reign of Ehzafieth so glorious, and which .she herself had 
consummated on the occasion of her last public appearance 
by a free and voluntary concession of these .same impositions, 
was now de.stroN ed, and a divergence of intere.sts, made patent 
by vulgar bargaining, was substituted which stimulated the 
ili.sastroiis struggle between sovereign and people, and paraly.sed 
the national dev'elopment for two general ion.s. 

This was scarcely a time to expect any favours for the Roman 
(’atholics, but Salisbury, while tearing that the Roman Church 
in England would become a danger to the state, hud always been 
averse from prosecution for religion, and he attempted to dis¬ 
tinguish between the large body of law-abiding and loyal Roman 
Catholics and those connected with plots and intrigues against 
the throne and government, making the offer in (jetolier 1O07 
that if the pope would excommunicate those that rebelled against 
the king and oblige them to defend him against invasion, the 
fines lor recusancy woul 1 be remitted and they would be allowed 
to keep priests in their houses. This Was a fair measure of 
toler.ition. Ilis want of true state.sraanship was shown with 
regard to the I’rotestant Nonconformists, towards whom his 
attitude was identical with that afterwards maintained by laiud, 
and the same ideal pursued, namely that of material and outward 
confomity, Salisbury employing dmost the same words as the 
archbishop later, that “ unity in belief cannot be preserved 
unless it is to be found in worship.” “ 

Bacon’s disparaging estimate of his cousin and rival was 
* Spedding, Lifr and Letters of Huron, iv. 276. 

Gardiner, History of England, i. 191). 
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probably tinged with some personal animus, and instigated by 
the hope of recommending himself to James us his successor; 
but there is little doubt that his acute and penetrating description 
of Salisbury to James as one “ fit to prevent things from growing 
worse but not fit to make them betlA,” as one “ greater in 
operatione than in opere,” is a true one.* Ivlscwhere BaCon 
accuses him “ of an artificial animating of the ncgi^tivc ” —in 
modem language, of official obstruction and “ red tape.” But in 
one instance at least, when he advised James not to press forward 
too hastily the union of England and Seollimd, a measure which 
especially appealed to Bacon's imagination and was ardently 
desired by him, Salisbury showed a prudence and judgment 
superior to his illustrious critic. It can sc.inely be denied that 
he rendered substantial services to the state in times of great 
difficulty and perplexity, and these .services would probably have 
been greater and more permanent had he served a belter king and 
in more propitious limes. Both Elizabeth and James found a 
security in Salisburt-'s calm good sense, safe, orderly official mind 
and practical experience of business, of which there was no 
guarantee in the restlessness of lissex, the enterprise of Kalcigh 
or the siH'Culation of Bacon. l)n the other hand, he was neither 
guided nor inspired by any great principle or ideal, be contributed 
nothing towards the settlement of the great national problems, 
and he precipitated by his ill-advised action the disastrous 
struggle belween crown and parliament. 

Lord Salisbury died on the 24th of May 1612, at the parsonage 
house at Marllxirough, while returning to 1 .ondon from taking the 
waters at Bath. 1 furing his long political career he hud amassed 
a large fortune, besides inheriting a considerable portion of Lord 
Burghley's landed estate. In 1607 he exchanged, at the king’s 
retjuesl, his cslate of Theolsdds in Hertfordshire for Hatfield. 
Here he built the magnificent house of which he himself conceived 
the plans and the design, but which he did not live to inhabit, 
its completion almost coinciding witli his death. In person imd 
figure he was in strange contrast with his rivals at court, being 
diminutive in stature, ill-formed and weak in healfti. Elizabeth 
styled him her pygmy ; his enemies delighted in vilifying his 
“ wry neck, " “ crooked back ’’ and “ splay foot,” and in Bacon’s 
e.ssay on “ Deformity,” it was .said, “ the world takes notice that 
he paints out his litili’ cinisin to the life.” Molin, the N'enetiari 
amlrassador in England, gives a similar description of his person, 
but adds that he had “ a noble countenance and features.” ^ 
Lord Salisbury wrote The Stale ami Dtf’nilie oj a ,'recretaire of 
Estate's Place (publ. 1642, reprinted in Uarleian Miscellany, ii. 
and Somers Tracts (iHop), v. ; see also Uarleian ilf.S'.S’. 305 and 
354), and An Answer in Certain .Scandalous Papers scatterea 
ahroad under Colour oj a Catiwlicli Admonition (160(1), justifying 
his attitude towards recusants after the discovery of the fiun- 
powder J’lot (Harl. Misc. ii.; Somers Tracts, \.). He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Brooke, sth Baron Cobham, 
by whom, besides one daughter, he had Wiliiam (i59t-i()68),hi.s 
sueees.sor as 2nd earl. 

No complete lile oi Robert Cecil lias been attempted, but the 
matenals for it are very extensive, includiiig Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Senes, Marquis of Salishury's MSS. (superseding former reporls in 
till* series), from wlucli MSS. selections wore pithlisjied in 1740 by 
S. Haynes, by Wm. Murdin in 1750, by John Bruce, m The ( arre- 
spondence of King James 17 . with Sir Itohcrt Cecil, in iHOi (Camden 
Society), and bj' b.d Izidge, in lllusirnlions of Loglisli thmiry, 111 1838. 

Ihc 2nd carl of Sahsbur)', who sided wdth the parliament 
during the Civil War and represented his piarty in negotiations 
with the king at Uxbridge and at Newport, was succeeded by his 
grandson James (164.S 1683) as 3rd carl. Jiiines's descendant, 
James, the 7th earl (1748-1823), who was lord chamberlain of 
the royal liousehold from 1783 to 1804, was created maripn .ss of 
Salisbury in 1789. His son and successor, Janies Biownlow 
William, the 2nd marquess (1791-1868), married J' rances Mary, 
daughter of Batnlier Gascoyne of Childwall Hall, Lancashire, 
and took the name of Gascoyne liefore tliat ol Cecil. He was 
lord privy seal in 1852 and lord president of the council in 1858- 
1859 ; his son and heir was the famous prime minister. 

" Speddiiig, Life and Letters of Eaton, iv. 27H note, 279. 

* Chamberlain to Carlelon, Birch’s Court of King James, i. 214, 

“ Cal. of Stale Papers ; Venetian, x. 515, 
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SALISBURY, THOMAS DE MONTACOTE, 4TH Earl of 
(1-188-1428), Viih son of John, tht third eiirl, who was executed 
in'1400 as a supporter of kichurd II. 'I'homas was granted part 
of his father's estates and summoned to parliament in 140Q, 
tliough not fully reslorefi till la^t- He was present throughout 
thi^i ampaign of Aginrourl in 1-415, and at the naval engagement 
lielorc llarfirur in 14 d,. In tlie expedition of 1417-18 he served 
with increasing distim-tioii, and espeeially at the siege of Rouen. 

1 JurytliK snnii^.^ held iin independent cominmid; 

capturing I'i'amp. Hoiifleur and other towns, was appointed 
lieutenani i.'emral ol Normandy, and created earl of Perche. 
in 142c he w-i.-. in chief eornniand in Maine, and defeated the 
Marei hal di Kieux near Le Mans, U'hcn Henry V. went home 
next M-.ii .^liisiiury remained in r'ranee as the chief lieutenant 
of 'niiini.is,duke ol Clarence. The duke, through his own rash¬ 
ness. w.i.s defeated at llauge on the 21st of March 1421. Salisbury 
eaiiie up with tlie .irehers too late to retrieve the day,blit recovered 
the bodies of the; dead, and by a skiltul retreat averted further 
disaster. He sooti gathered a fresh force, and in June was able to 
tcporl to the king “ tliis part of your land stooil in good plight 
never so well as now. ' {huedera, x. 131). Salisbury's success 
in Maine niuiked liini out as John of Ifedford’s chief lieutenani 
in the wat alter Henry's death. In 1423 he wms appointed 
governor ol Champagne, and by his dash and vigour secured one 
of the chief \ ictone.s ol the war at Cravant on the 30th of July. 
Subse(|uent operations completed the conquest of Champagne, 
and left Salisbury free to |oin lledlord at Verneuil. There on 
Uie i7tl) ol .August, 1424, it was his “judgment and valour" 
tfial won the day. During the next three years .Salisbury was 
lanployed on Ihe Norman border and in Maine. After a year's 
visit to Englaml he returned to the chief command in the field in 
July, 1428. Against the judgment of Bedford he determined 
to make Orleans his principal abjective, and began the siege on 
the 12th of October. Prosecuting it with his wonted vigour 
he stormed Tourelles, the castle which protected the southern end 
of the bridge^icross the Loire, on the 24th of Octolier. Three 
days later whilst surveying the city from a window in Tourelles 
he was wounded by a cannon-shot, and died on the 3rd of 
Novemlwr 1428. Salisbury was the most skilful soldier on the 
ICnglish hiile after the death of Henry V. Though employed on 
diplomatic missions both by Henry V. and Bedford, he took no 
part in politics save for a momentary support of Humphrey, 
duke of (lloucester, during his visit to England in 1427-1428. 
He was a jiatron of John Lydgate, who presented to him his 
Ijook The 1 ‘ilgrim (now Harley MS. 4826, with a miniature of 
Salisbury, engraved in Strutt’s Krgal Aiilti/utltn), By his first 
wife Eleanor Holand, daughter of Thomas, carl of Kent, Salisbury 
had an only daughter Alice, in her right earl of Salisbury, who 
married Richard Neville, and was mother of Warwick the King¬ 
maker. His second wife Alice was grand-daughter of Cieoffrey 
Cliaucer, and after his death married William dc la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk. 

Tile chief acrinmts of Salisbury’s campnign.s are to be found in the 
(iesta Ileum t Quiuti^ cditetl liy It. Williams for the Eng. Hist. Soc. 
(laindon, 1850) ill the Vita He unci Out nti (erroneously attnbuted to 
■flioniies ol Elmliam), edited liy T. Heanie (Oxford, 1727); tfie 
Chrouiqur of E. de Monstrolct, edited liy 1 .. D. d’.Arcti (l*aris, 1857- 
1802) ; tlie Chruniques of Jchaii de Waurin, edited by W. and 
li. f.. C. I’. Hardy (London, 1864-1801) ; and the Chroutqtie de la 
Pucctir of G. Cousiiiot, eifited by Vallet de Viriville (Pans, 1850). 
For modem accounts see Sir J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York 
(Oxford, i8ii 2) ; and C. Oman, PoliUcal History 0/ England, 1377- 
1485 (Uiiidoii, 11J06). (C. L. K.) 

SALISBURY. WILUAM LONGSWORD (or LoNGESpf.E), 
Earl of (d. 1226), was an illegitimate son of Henry II. In 
iiqS he received from King Richard I. the hand of Isabella, or 
Ela (d. 1261), daughter and heiress of William, earl of Salisbury, 
and was granted this title with the lands of the earldom. He 
held many high offices under John, and commanded a section 
of the English forces at Bouvines (1214), when he was made a 
prisoner. He remained faitliful to the royal house except for 
a few months in 1216, when John’s cause seemed hopeles-sly 
lost, ^e was also a supporter of Hubert de Burgh. In 1225 


he went on an expedition to Gascony, being wrecked on the 
Isle of Re on the return voyage. The hardships of this adventure 
undermined his health, and he died at Salisbury on the 7th of 
March 1226, and was buried in the cathedral there. The eldest 
of Longsword’s four sons, William (c. 1212-1250) did not receive 
his father’s earldom, although he is often called earl of .Salisbury. 
In 1247 he led the English crusaders to join the French at 
Uamiettaand was killed in battle with the Saracens in February 
1250. 

SALISBURY, a township of Litchfield county, in the north¬ 
western corner of Connecticut, U.S.A. Pop. (iqoo) 3489. Area, 
about 58 sq. m. .Salisbury is served by the Central New England, 
and the New York, New Haven, fk Hartford railways. In the 
township are several villages, including Salisbuty,’ laikeville. 
Lime Ruck, Chapinvilic and Ore Hill. Much of the township is 
hilly, and Bear Mountain (2355 ft.), near the Afassachusetts 
line, is the highest elevation in the state. The Housatonic 
river forms the ea-stern boundary. The township is a summer 
re.sorl. In it are the Scoville Memorial Library (alioiit 8000 
volumes in 1910); the Hotchkiss preparatory school (opened in 
1892, fur tioys); the Salisbury- School (Protestant Episcopal, 
lor boys), removed to Salisbuty from Staten Island in 1901 and 
formerly St Austin’s school ; the Taconie School (1896, for girls); 
and the Connecticut School for Imbeciles (established as a private 
institution in 1858). Among tlte manufactures are charcoal, 
pig-iron, axr wheels and general castings at Lime Rock, cutlery- 
at Lakeville, and knife-handles and rubtier brushes at Salisbury-. 
The iron mines are among the oldest in the country ; mining 
liegan probably us early as 1731. 

The first settlement within the townsliip was made in 1720 by 
Dutchmen and Eiigli.shmcii, wliom 1710 had bougiit from Ihc Indians 
a tract ol land along the Housalouic, called “ We.alogue “—an 
Indian word said lo mean "the wigwam jilace." In 1712 the 
towiishiji was surveyed with its jireseiit boundaries, and in 1738 the 
land (exclusive of that hi-lil under previous grants) was auciioncd 
by the stale at Harttonl. In that year the present name was 
.idojited, and m 17 |i the township was incorporated. 

See Malcolm D. Kiidd, Au Hisiomal Skekh 0/ Salisbury, Cun- 
neitiiut (New York, iHnij) ; and Ellen S. Uartlett, “ Salisbury," 111 
Ike Connecticut Quarterly, vol. iv. No. 4, jip. 345 sqij. (Hartlord, 
Coim., i8y8). 

SALISBURY, a city and municipal and jiarliamentury borougli, 
and the county town of Wiltshire, England, 83J m. W, by S. 
of Ixindoa, on the London and South-Western and Great We.stern 
railways. Pop. (1901) 17,117. Its situation is beautiful. 
Viewed from the hills which surround it the city is seen to lie 
among flat meadows muinly on the north bank of the river 
Avon, which is here joined by four triliutaries. The magnificent 
cathedral stands close to the river, on the soutli side of the city, 
the streets of which are in part laid out in sijuares called the 
“ Cliequers.” To the norlli rises the bare upland of Sulisburv 
Plain. 

The cathedral church of St Mary Is an unsurjiassed cxamjilc of 
Early English arcUitecture, begun and compleied, .save its sjiiri' and 
a few details, within one brief jieriud (1220-1266). There is a tiadi- 
tion, sujiportcd by jirobabihty, that Elias de Derham, canon of the 
cathedral (d. 1245), was the jnincijial architect. He was at Salisbury 
ill 1220-1229, and had previously talcen part in the erection ol the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket at C^terbury. The building is 473 ft. 
in extreme length, the length of the nave bemg 229 ft. 6 in., the 
choir 1st ft , and the lady cliajU-l 68 11. 6 in. The widtli of the 
nave is 8-2 ft. and the height 84 ft. The sjiire, ihe highest in l--.ngUinil, 
measures 404 ft. (For plan, see Architkci'Uke : Homanesque and 
Gothic in England.) The cathedral, standing in a broad grassy dose, 
consists of a nave of ten bays, with aisles and a lofty north jiorch, 
main transepts with eastern aisles, choir with aisles, les.ser transejits, 
Jiresbvterv and lady chajiel. The two upper storeys of the tower 
and the spire above are early Decorated. The west trout, the last 
portion ot the onginal building com))leted, bears in its rich orna¬ 
mentation signs of the transition to the Decorated style. I he jierfect 
uniformity of the building is no less remarkable within than without. 
The frequent use of Piirbeck marble for shafts contrasts beautilullv 
with the delicate grey freestone which is the jirincijial building 
matenal. In the nave is a aeries ol monuments of much intere.st, 
which were jrlaced here by James Wyatt, who, in an unliappy 
restoration of the cathedral (1782-1791), destroyed many magnificent 
stained-glass windows which had escaped the Rctomiation, and also 
removed two Perpendicular chajrels and the detached belfry which 
stood to the north-west ot the catliedral. One ot the mcmonals is a 
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small figure of a bishop in robes. This wa.s long connected with the 
crreniony of the " boy bishop.” wluch, as practised both here and 
el-.en here until its suppression by yuecii Uhzabeth, consisted in the 
eLcUon of a ehoir-bov as " bisliop " during the period lietween St 
N’leholas’ and Hole Innocents' Days. I hc figure was supposed to 
represent a liov who died during his' tenancy ol the ollice. But such 
small figures otcur elsewiiere, aiul haye been supposed to mark 
the .sejiaiate bunal-plaee ot tiie heart. The lady chaixl is the earlie.st 
part of tif origin.il building, as Uie west end is the latest. Tin- 
cloisters, south of the church, wi-re built direeth aflin its completion. 
The chapter-house is ol the lime of lidward 1 ., a vi ry line octagonal 
example, with a remarkable series ol contemjiorary sculptures. 
The library contains many valualile MSS. and ancient punted Uioks. 
The diocese covers iie,arly the whole ol Dorset si nie, the greater part 
of Wiltshire and very small portions ol Berkshire, Hamp.shire, 
Somersetsliire and Ueyonsliiiv. 

There are three ancient parish churches; SI Martin's, with square 
tower and sjiire, and iiosses,sing a .Norman hint and Karly Biigltsh 

port.. ill the choir ; St Thomas's (ol Canterbury'), founded in iiqo 

as ;i cha]icl to the cathedral, and ivbuilt in the 151)11 enluiy ; and St 
ICdmund's, founded as the collegiate cliiin h of secular canons m 
IJOS, but subsequently lebuilt in the I'erpendiciilar period. The 
lesideiice ol the college’ ol secular priests is occupied by tlie modern 
ecclesiastical college ol St Kdmuiid'.s, loiinded in iSyj. St John's 
chapel, loimded by Bishop Robert Bingham in the i.jth eenturv, is 
oet iqiied by a dwelhng-house. 'There is a iM-autitiil clia))el altachetl 
to the St Nicholas hospii.d. The ]>onltry cross, or high cross, an 
o|)eii he.xagon witii .six arches and a central jiilUr, was erected by 
Lord Montacute before 1355. in the market-place is Marochetti's 
statue to Sidney Tlerla-rt, Inrd Herbert ol l.e.i 'The modern public 
buildings include the 1 ourt-hoiise, market, corn exchange and theatre. 
.5 park was laid out in igfiy to commemorate the jubilee of yiueen 
\'ii Iona, amt in the same year a statue was erected to 1 lenry b'awrcelt, 
the economist, who w.is iKirii at Salisbury. .Among reinainnig 
specimens ol ancient domestic architecture m,iy be mentioned the 
baiiqueting-hall of John Halle, wool merchant, built almul 1370; 
and Audlev House, belonging .ilso to the 15th eentiiry, and repaired 
in i.S.Si as a diocesan chiiith house. 'There are a large iiumiHT ol 
ediu .itioiial and other chanties, mclndmg the bishoji's grammar 
-ihoiil, yneen Rlizabeth's grammar school, the SI .Nbrholas hosjiital 
•iiid Trinity hosjiital, founded by \gnes Botlenliam in 13711. Brew¬ 
ing, tanning, carpet-makmg and the manufacture of hardware and 
ol boots and shoes are carried on, and there is a lonsiderable agricul¬ 
tural trade. 'The city rs governed by a mayor, 7 aldennen and ai 
councillors Area, i7iii,».res. 

History.- The neighbourhood of Salisbury is rich in anti 
quities. The famous megalitfiic; remains of Stonehenge (q.v.) lire 
not far distant. From Milford Hill and Fisheiton 
Sarum. htany prehistoric relics have brecn brought to the fine 
Blackmore Museum in the city. But the site most 
intimiitely associated with Salisbury is that of Old Sarum, the 


and waterless abode, and still more of its transference to the 
i keeping of lay castellans. Soldiers and priests were at perpetual 
I feud ; and after a licence had been granted by Pope Honorius 
III., it was decided to move down into the fertile Avon valley. 

I In 1102 the notorious bishop, Roger*Poorc, by virtue o^ his 
j ofticc of sheriff, obtaimxl custody of the costle and the grant of 
I a comprehensive charter Irom Henry 1. which confirmed and 
1 extended the possessions of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
j annexed new benefactions and granted perpetual freedsm in 
markets and fairs from all tolls and customs. This was confirmed 
' by Henry 11., John, and Henry 111. With the building of New 
; .Sarum in the 13th century and the transterence to it ol the see. 
Old Sarum lapsed to the crown. It has siiitv changed hands 
several times, and under James 1. formed pun ol the property 
of the earldom ol Salisbury. By the i6th century it was almost 
entirely in ruins, and in 1608 it wius ordered that the town walls 
should 1 h' entirely demolished. I'he borough returned twfi 
members to parliament from 1205 until 1832 when it was de¬ 
prived of rejiresentation by the Relorm Act, the privilege of 
election being vested in the proprietors of certain free burgage 
tenures. In the 14th century the town appears to have been 
divided into aldermanries, the will of one John atte .Stone, diitetl 
j Ltbi, including a bec|uest of land within the aldermanry ol 
j Newton. In 1 loz Henry I. granted a yearly fair for seven days, 
on .August 14 and tor three days before and after. Henry 111. 
granted another fair for three days from June 28, and Richard 
11. for eight days from September 30. 

The new city, tinder the name ol New Sarum (New .Saresbuix', 
Salisbury) immediately began to sjiring up round the eiithednil 
I close. .A charter of Henry 111. in 1227 recites the 
^ removal from Old Sarum, the king's ratification and slnm 
I his laying the foundation-stone of the church. It 
then grants and confirms to the bLshoiis, canon.s and citizens, 
all liberties and Iree customs previously enjoyed, and declares 
New Sarum to be a free city and to constitute for ever part of the 
l iishop's demesne. During the three following centuries periodical 
disputes arose between the bishop and the town, ending generally 
in the comjilete submission of the latter. One of these resulted 
in 1472 in the grant of a new charter by F.dward IV. empowering 
I the bishop to enforce the regular election of a mayor, and to 
mtike laws for governing the town. In 1611 the city obtained 
I a charter of incorporation from James 1. under the title of 
I “ mayor and commonalty ” of the city of New Sarum, the 


history of which forms the preface to tliat of the modern city, governing body to consist of a mayor, recorder and twcnly- 
This IS a desolate place, lying a short distance north of Salisbury, four aldermen, with power to make by-laws. This charter was 
with a huge mound guarded by a fosse and earthworks. The renewed Iw Charles 1. and confirmed by Cromwell in 
summit IS hollowed out like a crater, its rim surmountcfl hv The latter recites that since the deprivation of archbishops 
a rampart .so deeply cut away that its inner side rises like and bishops, by |)arliament, the mayor and commonalty have 
a sheer wall of chalk too ft. high. bought certain j'Kisse.ssions of the late bishop of New Sarum, 

Old .Sarum was probably one of the chief fortresses of the early together with fairs and markets. These it confirms, constitutes 
Britons and was known to the Romans as Sorbtodunum. Cerdic, the town a city and county, subjects the clo.se to its jurisdiction 
founder of the We.st Saxon kingdom, fixed his seat there in the and invests the bailiff with the powers of a sheriff. In 1(150 
beginning of the 6th century. Alfred strenglhemxl the castle, 1 with the restoration of the bishojis, the ancient charter of tiie 
and it was selected by Edgar as a place of national assembly city was revived and that of 1(15(1 cancelled. In 1684 during the 
to devise means of checking the Danes. Fnder Edward the friction between Charles 11. and the towns, Salisbury surrendered 
Confessor it pos.sessed a mint. The ecclesiastical importance its charter voluntarily. lAiur years later in 1688 James 11. 
of Old .Sarum begins with the establishment of a nunnery by restored to all cities their ancient charters, aiwl the bishop 
Edward the (.'onfessor. Early in the 8th century Wiltshire had continued to hold New Sarum as his demesne until 1835. The 
been divided between the new diocese of Shertjome and that of Munici])al Corporations Act of that year reported that Salisbury 
Winchester. About 020 a bishopric had Ijeen created at Rams- was still governed under the charter of 1611, os modified by later 
bury, east of .Savernak Forest; to this Sherborne was joined in ones of Charles II., James 11. and Anne. 

1058 and in 1075/6 Old .Sarum became the seat of a bishopric. In 1221 Henry 111. granted the bishop a fair for two days from 
tramsferred hither from Sherliorne. Osmund, the second bishop, August 14, which in 1227 was prolonged to eight days. Two 
revised the form of communion service in general use, compiling general fairs were obtained from Cromwell in 1656, on the 
a missal which forms the groundwork of the celebrated “ Sarum Tuesday before Whit-Sunday and on the Tuesday in the .second 
Use.” The " .Sarum Breviary ” was printed at Venice in 1483, week before Michaelmas. In 1702 the fairs were held on the 
and upon this, the mo.st widely prevalent of English liturgies, Tuesday after January 6, on the Tuesday and Wednesday after 
the prayer-books of Edward VI. were mainly based. Osmund March 25, on Whit-Monday, on the second Tuesday in September, 
also built a cathedral, in the form of a plain cross, and this was on the second Tuesday after October 10, and on the Tuesday 
traceable in the very dry summer of 1834. Old Sarum could liefore Christmas Day ; in 1888 on July 15 and October 18 ; and 
have afforded little room for a cathedral, bishop's palace, now on the Tuesdays after January 6 imd October 10. A large 
garrison and townsfolk. The priests complained of their bleak pleasure-fair was held until recently on Whit-Monday and 
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Tuesday, but in i 8 S 8 this was reported as of bad character and 
it is new discontinued. A grant ot a weekly market on Tuesday 
obteined from Henry III. in In 1240 tte privilege 
was liemg ulmsed, a daily market being held, which was finally 
proliihital in 1361. In 131b a market on baturday w^ granted 
bv f.dward 11. and in O” li^sday 

|)V (romwell. In 1760 a wholesale cloth market was appointed 
to be held yearly on August 24. In 1888 and 1891 the market 
(lavswcre ’J’uesdav and Saturday. A great corn-market is now 
lield every Tuesday, a cattle market on alternate luesdays, and 
a cheese market on liie second Thursday in the month. Salisbury 
returned two niemlicrs to parliament until 1885 wlien the number 
was reduced to one. As early its 13.34 the town took part in 
loreign trade and was renowned for its breweries and woollen 
manutai tones, and the latter industry continued until the :7tli 
eenturv, but has now entirely declined. Commercial activity 
gau- rise to numerous confraternities atnongst the various trades, 
stu b as those of the tailors, weavers and cutlers. The majority 
originated under Kdward IV., though the most ancient—that 
ol the tailors- was .said to have been formed under Henry VI. 
and still existed in 18,53. 'I'be manufacture of cutlery, once a 
flourishing industry, is now decayed. 

See r»r«()ria ( outi/y History. Wiltshire ; Sir R. C. Hoare, History 
0/ Kew .Sarum (iS4.l) I and History of Uld Sarum (1843). 

SALISBURY, a town and the county-scat of Wicomico county, 
Maryland, li.S.A., on the Wicomico river, about 23 m. from its 
mouth. Pop. (1000) 4277, of whom 1006 were negroes. It is 
served by the ftaltimorc, Chesapeake & Atlantic (which has 
shops here), and the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
railways, and by steamers on the Wicomico river, which 
has a channel 9 ft. deep; Salisbury is the head of navigation, 
drain, vegetables and lumlier are shipped along the coast. 
Salisbury was founded in 1732, organized as a town in 1812, 
and incorporated in 18,34 nnd again in 1888. 

SALISBURY, a city and the county-.seat of Rowan county, 
North Caroling, li.S.A., about 120 m. W. by S. of Raleigh. 
Pop. (1890) 4418; (jyoo) 6277, of whom 2408 were negroes. 
Salisbury is served by the Southern railway, which has repair 
shops here. It is tlie seat of Livingstone College (African 
Metliodist h'.piscopal, removed from Concord to Salisbury in 
1882, chartered 1885). There is a national cemetery here, 
in which 12,147 Federal soldiers are buried. The city has various 
manulac.turcs and is the trade centre of the surrounding farming 
country. Salisbury was founded about 17.33. wius first incorpo¬ 
rated as a town in 173,3 and first chartered as a city in 1770. 
During the Civil War there was a Confederate militaiy prison 
here. On the 12th of April 18(15 the main body of General 
George Stoncman’s cavalry encountered near Salisbury a force 
of about ,3000 Confederates under General William M. Gardner, 
and eajitured 1,384 jirisoners and 14 pieces of artillery. 

SALISHAN, the name of a linguistic family of North American 
Indian tribes, the more important of which are the Salish (Flat- 
heads), Hellacoola, Clallam, Colville, Knlispel, Lurami, Nisqually, 
Okinagan, Puyallup, Quinault, Sanpoil, Shushwap, Skokomish, 
Songeesh, Spokan and Tulalip. They number alxiut 20,000, 
and live in the southern part of British Columbia, the coast of 
Oregon, and the north-west ot Washington, Montana and Idaho. 

SALU {Sid), a sea)Hirt on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, on 
the north side of the Bu Ragrag opposite Rabat (g.v.). Pop. 
about ,30,000. The shrine of Sidi Abd Allah Hasun in Salli 
is so sacred lus to close the street in which it stands to any but 
Moslems. Outside the town walls there is no security for life 
or property. A bar at the mouth of the river excludes vessels 
of more than two hundred tons ; steamers lie outside, communi¬ 
cating with the port by lighters of native build manned by 
descendants of the pirates known as “ Salli Rovers.” (See 
Bakbakv Pirates.) 

SALLO, DENIS DE, Sieur de la Coudraye [pseudonym Siear 
d’Hidom>illr] (1626-1660), French writer, and founder of the 
first French literary and scientific journal, was Ixim at Paris 
in 1626. In 1(165 lie published the first number of the Journal 
dts rtnMM. The Journal, under his direction, was suppressed 


after the thirteenth number, but was revived shortly afterwards. 
He died in Paris on the 14th of May 1669. 

SALLUST [Gaiits Sallustius Crispus] (86-34 n.c.), Roman 
historian, belonging to a well-known plebeian family, was bom 
at Amitemum in the country of the Sabines. After an ill-spent 
youth he entered public life, and was elected tribune of the 
people in 52, the year in which Oodius was killed in a street 
brawl by the followers of Milo. Sallust was opposed to Milo 
and to Pompey’s party and to the old aristocracy of Rome. 
From the first he was a decided partisan of Caesar, to whom 
he owed such political advancement as he attained. In 50 he 
was removed from the senate by the censor Appius Claudius 
Pulchcr on the ground of gross immorality, the real reason 
probably being his friendship for Caesar. In the following year, 
no doubt through Caesar’s influence, he was reinstated and 
appointed quaestor. In 46 he was praetor, and accompanied 
Caesar in his African campaign, which ended in the decisive 
defeat of the remains of the Pompeian party at Thapsus. As 
a reward for his services, Sallust was appointed governor of the 
province of Numidia. In this capacity he was guilty of such 
oppression and extortion that only the influence of Caesar 
enabled him to escape condemnation. On his return to Rome 
he purcha.sed and laid out in great splendour the famous gardens 
on the Quirinal known as the Horti SaUustiam. He now retired 
from public life and devoted himself to historical literature. 
His account of the Catiline conspiracy (Df conjurationc Calilinae 
or Helium Catilinarium) and of the .Jugurthine War {Belltim 
Jugurthinum) have come down to us complete, together with 
fragments of his larger and most important work (Historiac), 
a history of Rome from 78-67, intended as a continuation of 
L. Cornelius Sisenna’s work. The Catiline Conspiracy (his first 
published work) contains the history of the memorable year (>3. 
Sallust adopts llie usually accepted view of Catiline, and describes 
him as the delilieratc foe of law, order and morality, without 
attempting to give any adequate explanation of his views and 
intentions. Catiline, it must be remembered, had supported 
the party of Sulla, to which Sallust was opposed. There may be 
truth in Mommsen's suggestion that he was particularly anxious 
to clear his patron Caesar of all comiilicity in the consjiiriu'y. 
.Anyhow, the subject gave him the opportunity of showing off 
his rhetoric at the expense of the old Romim aristocracy, wliosc 
degeneracy he delighted to paint in the blackest colours. On 
the whole, he is not unfair towards Cicero. His Jugurthine War, 
again, though a valuable and interesting monograph, is not a 
satisfactory performance. We may as.sume that he had collected 
materials and put together notes for it during his governor- 
.ship of Numidia. Here, too, he dwells upon the feebleness of 
the senate and aristocracy, too often in a tiresome, moralizing 
and philosophizing vein, but ns a military hi.story’ the work is 
unsatisfactory' in the matter of geographical and chronological 
details. The extant fragments of the Histories (.some di.scovcrcd 
in 1886) are enough to show the political partisan, who took 
a keen plca.sure in describing the reaction against the dictator's 
policy and legislation after his death. The loss of the work 
is to lie regretted, as it must have thrown much light on a very 
eventful period, embracing the war against &rtorius, the 
campaigns of Lucullus against Mithradates of Rontus, and the 
victories of the great Pompey in the East. Two letters (Duae 
epistolae de republica ordtnanda), letters of political counsel 
and advice addressed to Cae.sar, and an attack upon Cicero 
{hivectiva or Declamatio in Ciceronem), frequently attributed 
to Sallust, are probably the work of a rhetorician of the first 
century A.D., also the author of a counter-invective by Cicero. 
Sallust is highly spoken of by Tacitus {Annals, iii. 30); tmd 
()|uintilian (ii. 5, x. i), who regards him as superior to Livy, 
does not hesitate to put him on a level with Thucydides. On 
the whole the verdict of antiquity was favourable to Sallust 
as an historian. He struck nut for himself practically a new 
line in literature, his predecessors having been little better than 
mere dry-as-dust chroniclers, whereas he endeavoured to explain 
the connexion and meaning of events, and was a successful 
delineator of character. The contrast between his early life 
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and the high moral tone adopted by him in his writings was 
frequently made a subject of reproa^ against him ; but there 
is no reason why he should not have reformed. In any case, 
his knowledge of his own former weaknesses may have led him 
to take a pessimistic view of the morality of his fellow-men, and 
to judge them severely. His model was Thucydides, whom he 
imitated in his truthfulness and impartiality, in the introduction 
of philosophizing reflections and speeches, and in the brevity 
of his style, sometimes bordering ui>on obscurity. HLs fondness 
lor old words and phrases, in which he imitated his contemporary 
(nto, was ridiculed as an affectation; but it was just this 
affectation and his rhetorical exaggerations that made Sallust 
a favourite author in the 2nd century a.d. and later. 

Editions anfl translations in various latiguagcs are numerous. 
JmIiIio princeps (1470); (tcxl) K. Dietsch (1S74) * H' Jordan 
(1HK7); A. Eussiicr (1887); (text and notes) F. D. Gerlach (1823 
1831) F. Kritz (1828-1853; ed. minor, i85('.) ; C H. Frotscher 
(1830); C Merivalc (1852); F. Jacobs, H. Wirr (1804); G. Long, 
revised bv ]. G Frazer, with chief fragments of Histones (18S4); 
W. W. Capes (1H84) ; English translation by A. W 1 ‘ollard (1882). 
There are many separate edition.s of the Caiiliua and Juaurtha, 
chicfl) fur school use. The fragments have been edited by V. Krit/ 
(1H53) and B. Maurenbrcohcr (1891-1803) ; and there is an Italian 
translation (with notes) ol the supjiosititious letters by G. Vitlon 
(1897). Gn Sallust generally 1 . W. Lobells iJur Licuriheilund ties S. 
(iHib) should still he consulted ; there are also treatises by T. Vogel 
(1857) and M. Jager (1879 and 18K4), T. Rambeau (1879) ; L. 
Constans, }.)e sermone ballustiano (1880) ; P Bellez/a, Dn font! c 
dfir autontd stonca di Sallustio (iKgi) ; and sjx'tial lexicon by 
O. Eichert (1K85). The sections in 'ieuflel-SclnNabe's History oj 
Uoman Literature are full of information ; see also bibliography oi 
Sallust for 1878-1898 by B. Maureiilirechcr in C. Bursmn. Jahres 
herichl iibvr die Fortschritie dcr hlassischcn Altertumswissnmhait 

(IQOO) 

SALMASIUS, CLAUDIUS, the Latinized name of Claude 
Saumaise (1588-1653), French classical scholar, horn at Semur- 
en-Auxois in Burgundy on the 15th of April 1588. His father, 
a counsellor of the parlement of Dijon, sent him, at the age of 
.sixteen, to Paris, where he became intimate with (Wubon. 
He proceeded in 1606 to the university of Heidelberg, where lu* 
d(.voted him.self to the classics. 

Hero ho embraced Protestantism, the religion of his mother ; and 
lus tirsl piildication (i<»o8) was an edition of a work by NiUis Cabasilas, 
archbishop of 'I’liessulonua, in the 14th century, against the pruiiacy 
of tlie poju! (Dc fyriniatu J*afyai), and of a similar tract by the (Cala¬ 
brian monk Barlaam (d. i. 1348). In i(»on he hroiiKht out an edition 
of Idioms, He then returned to Burgundy, and qualified for the 
succes->ion to his father's post, N\liich he e\entuiilly lost on account of 
Ills religion. In i(>2o he published Casaubon's nole.H on the Augustan 
History, Viiih copious additions ol lus own. In l(>23 h<5 married Anne 
Meiuei, a I’rolestaiit lady of a disUngulsliod tamily ; the union 
uas by no means a liajipy one, his wile being representeil as a s<*cond 
Xanthippe. In 1629 Salmasius produced lus magnum uf>us as a 
criiic. lus commentary on Soliniis's Pohhistor, or rather on Pliny, to 
whom SoUnus is indebted for the most important part of his work, 
(ireatly as this comiueniary may have l>een overrated by his con- 
teinporaTies, it is a uionuimml oi learning and industry. Salmasius 
learned Arabic lo qualify lumsidf for the botanical part of lus task. 
Alter declining overtures from Oxford, I’adua and Bologna, in i()3i 
he accepted tlie profc^ssoislnp formerly held by Joseph Scaliger at 
J.eKlen. Although tlie appointment in many ways suited him, he 
iound the chmale trying ; and he was persistently attacked by a 
jeakuis ( lique, le.l by Daniel Hcmsius, who as university librarian 
relused him access to the iKioks he wished lo consult. Shortly aflor 
hi8 removal to Holland, he composed, at the retjuest of Prince 
h'rrdfnck of Nas.sau, his treatise on tlie military system of the Romans 
{De re militarx Romanorum), wluch was not published until i(>57. 
Ollier works followed, mostly philological, but including a ilenuucia- 
tion of wig.s and hair-powder, and a vindication of moderate and 
lawlul interest for mon ‘y, which, although it drew down upon him 
many expostulations from lawyers and theologians, imluccd the 
Dutch Church to admit money-lenders to liie sacrament. His 
treatise De pnmatu Papae (i('»45), accompanying a republication ol 
tlie tract of Nilus Cabasilas. excited a warm controversy in Franco, 
but the govern men t declined to su)>pre8s it. 

In November 1649 appeared the work by which Salmasius 
is best remembered, his Dejensio regia pro Carolo I. His advice 
had already been sought on Engli.sh and Scottish affairs, and, 
inclining to Presbyterianism or a modified Kpiscopact', he had 
written against the Independents. It does not appear by whose 
influence he wa.s induced to undertake the Dejensio regia, but 
Charles 11 . defrayed the expense of printing, and presented tlic 
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author with £ioo. The first edition was anonymous, but the 
author was universally known. A French translation which 
speedily appeared under the name of Claude Le Gros was tlic 
work of ^imasius himself. This celebrated work, in uur day 
principally famous for the reply it prBvoked from Milton, even 
in its own time added little to the reputation of the author." His 
reply to Milton, which he left unfinished at his dcatji, and which 
was published by his son in iWio, is insipid a.s well as abusive. 
Until the appearance of Milton's rejoinder in March 161,1 the 
effect of the Uefensw was no doubt considerable; and it probably 
helped to procure him the flattering invitation from Queen 
Uhristina which induced him to visit Sweden in 1650. (.'lirislina 
loaded him with gilts and distinctions, but upon the appeuraiiee 
of Milton’s book was unable to conceal her conviction that he 
had been worsted by his antagonist. M ilton, a(l(lre.s.sing Chri.stinu 
herself, ascribes Salmasius's withdrawal from Swollen in 1651 
to mortification at thi.s affront, but this appears to 1 h- negatived 
by the warmth of Christina's subsequent letters and her jiressing 
invitation to return, 'fhe claims of the university of Leiileu and 
dread of a .second Swedish winter .seem lully adequate motives, 
hior is there anj toundation for the belief that Milton's in\ eetives 
hastened bi.s death, which took place on the 3rd of Sc)itetuber 
1653, from an injudicious use of the ,Spa waters. 

As a coiiimentaliir and verl)al critic, Salmasnia is entitled to very 
high rank, fits notes on tlii' .‘lugustari llnlorr and Solinus display 
not onI\ massive enidition but massive gisid sense as well; Ins 
]Jcrecption of the meaning of ins anilior is coninionly very acufe, 
and Ins coTreclions of the text are fmpiently higtily felicitous 
His manly independence was shown in in.aiiy circumstances, anti file 
bias of his mind was hlxTal anti .sensible He was aceitsed tif stiiir- 
ness tif temper ; but the cliarge, il it h.ad any fountlation, is oxfenu- 
alctl by the wretched conthlion ol his health. 

The life of Salmasius was written at great lengtli by Philiberl d.e 
la Mare, counsellor ol the Icarlement of ] >ijon, wdio inberitetl Ins MSS. 
from his son. Papillon says tliat tins liiogriqiliy lefi nothing to 
desire, but it has never Ixien ])rintoil. II was, however, iisetl by 
I'apillon hnnself, wlitjse atxtuinl ol Salmasius in his Hililwl/iiyue dts 
auteurs dr Bourgogne (I>ijon, 1 is by fat the liesi extant, anil con¬ 
tains an exhaustive list of his works, lioth iirinted anfl in MS There 
IS an fhgr by A. CK'nient prefixed to his edition ol Salmasius's 
Letters (Leiden, 1050), anil another by (' B Morisot, inserted in Ins 
own Betters (l)ijon, 1050), See also Is. Haag, Ba J'ranee protestantr, 
(ix. 1,19-173)! and, for the Itefensw regia, ti. Mas.stui's I-t/e iif 
Milton. 

SALBIEHON Y ALFONSO, NICOLAS (1S38- 190H), Spanish 
statesman, was born at Albania la Sera in the provinre ol Almeria, 
on the 10th of April 1113,S. He was edm ated at Granada and 
became assistant jirofcssor of literature and philosophy at 
Madrid. The last years of the reign of I.sabella Jl. were limes 
of growing discontent with her liail government and with the 
monarchy. Salmeron joined the small party who advocated 
the establishment of a reptdilic. He was director of the Opi>osi- 
tion paper La Discusttm, and co-operated with Don Emilio 
Castelar on La Demoeraria. in 1865 he was named one of the 
members of the directing committee of the Republican parly. 
In 1867 he was impri.soncd with other suspects. When the 
revolution of .September 1868 broke out, he was at Almeria 
recovering from a serious illness. Salmeron was elected to the 
Cories in 1871, and though he did not belong to the Socialist 
party, defended its right to toleration. When Don Amiidcn of 
Savoy resigned the Spanish crown on the nth of February' 1873 
Salmeron was naturally marked out to be a leader of the party 
which endeavoured to establish a republic in .Spain. After 
serving as minister of just ice in the Figucras cabinet, he was 
chosen president of the Cortes, and then, on the i8th of July 
1873, president of the republic, in succession to Pi Margall. 
He became president at a time when the hYdcralist party had 
thrown all the south of Spain into anarchy. Salmeron was 
compelled to use the troops to restore order. When, however, 
he found that the generals insisted on excruting rebels taken in 
arms, he resigned on the ground that he was ojiposcd to capital 
punishment (7th September). He resumed his seat as president 
of the Cortes on the 8th of September. His successor, Castelar, 
was compelled to restore order by drastic means. Salmeron 
took part in the attack made on him in the Cortes on the 3rd of 
January 1874, which provoked the generals into closing the 
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chamber and establishing a provisional militai 
Salmeron went mtd exile and remained abroad 
In i8K6 he was 

/ for Madrid, and unsuccessfully 
larring republican factions into a 
•lews. On the i8th of April 1907 
nded, in the streets of Uarcelona 
reme Republican party. He died 
•It I’au on the 2ist ol .September 1908. 

SALMON, CEOBOE (1819-19047, Hritish mathematician and 
divine, wa.s Isirn in Dublin on the 25th of September 1819 and 
educated at 'I'riiiity (College in that city. Having Wcome 
senior moilerator in mathematics and a fellow of Trinity, he 
took bob orders, and was appointed regiiis professor of divinity 
m Dublin University in i8(j6, a position which he retained 
until i«.88, when he wa.s chosen jirovost of Trinity College. He 
was provost until his death on the 22nd of January 1904. As 
a mathematician Salmon was a lellow of the Royal Society, and 
H.is president ol the mathematical and physical section of the 
Hritish .Association in 1878. He was a D.C.L. of Oxford and an 
LL.D. of Cambridge. 

His pulilisheil ni.ithemalical works include ; /Ina/y<tr (icometry ol 
rilin' lhmi'niiim:> (1802), Ircatue on Conn Settwns (4th cd.,'1803) 
and Iri'Utiw on the llinher IHane Curves (and csl., 1873); these 
books are of the highest value, and have been tianslated into several 
languages As a theologian iie wrote HisloMtol Inlroduclwn to tlw 
Sluilv 0/ liw New Jesiameiil (1885), The Injallibihlv 0/ the Church 
(18K8), Non-Miraeuhus Christianity (i88i) and The Rcii;n 0/ Law 
(i-VSb 

SALMON and SALMONIDAE.* The Salmonidac are an im- 
portitnt family of fishes belonging to the Malacopterygian 
•Teleosteaiis, characterized as follows: Margin of the upper 
jaw formed by the premaxillories and the maxillaries—supra- 
occipilal in contact with the frontals, but frequently overlapped 
by the pariotals, which may meet in a sagittal suture ; opercular 
bones all well developed. Ribs sessile, jiarapophyses very short 
or absent; apineurals, sometimes also epipleurals, present. 
I'ust-temporal forked, the upper branch attached to the epiotic, 
the lower to the opisthotic ; postclavicle, as usual, applied to the 
inner side, of the clavicle. A small adipose dorsal fin. Air-bladder 
usually present, large. Oviducts rudimentary or absent, the 
ova falling into the cavity of the abdomen before extrusion. 

The Salmonidae are very clo.scly related to the Clupcidae, or 
herring family, from which they arc principally distinguished 
by the position of the postelavicle and by the presence of a 
rayless fin on the back, at a considerable distance from the true 
or rayed dorsal fin ; this so-called adipose fin is an easy recogni¬ 
tion-mark of this family, so far as Hritish waters are concerned, 
for, if it is jircsent in several other families, these have no repre¬ 
sentatives in the area occupied by the fresh-water salmonids, 
with the exception of the North American Siluridae and I’ercop- 
sidae, which are readily distinguished by the pungent spine or 
spines which precede the rays of the first dorsal fin. The imper¬ 
fect condition of the oviducts, quite exceptional among fishes, 
owing to which the large ripe eggs may be easily squeezed out of 
the abdomen, is a feature of great practical importance, since 
it renders artificial impregnation particularly easy, and to it is 
due the fact that the species of Salmo have always occupied the 
first place in the annals of fish-culture. 

The Salmonidac inhabit mostly the temperate and arctic zones 
of the northern hemisphere, and this is the case with all fresh¬ 
water forms, with one exception, Ketriii>inna, a smelt-like fish 
from the coasts and rivers of New Zealand. A few deep-sea 
forms (Argentina, Microstoma, Nansenia, Bathylagus) are known 
from the Arctic ocean, the Mediterranean and the Antarctic 
ocean, down to 2000 fathoms. The question has been discussed 
whether the salmonids, so many of which live in the sea, but 
resort to rivers for breeding purposes, were originally marine or 
fresh-water, 'fhe balance of opinion is in favour of the former 
hypothesis, which is supported by the fact that the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the members of the suborder of which the 
siw^ids form part permanently inhabit the sea. The clupeids, 
■> TOe satmo possibly means literally the Icaper/* 

from skUptf tdliftp, jump. 
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for instance, which are their nearest allies, are certainly of 
marine origin, as proved by their abundance in Cretaceous ^as, 
yet a few, like the shads, ascend rivers to spawn, in the same way 
as the salmon does, without this ever having been adduced as 
evidence in favour of a fresh-water origin of the genus Clupea to 
which they belong. 

No remains older than Miocene (Osmerus, ProthymaUuSj 
Thaumaturus) are certainly referable to this family, the various 
Cretaceous forms originally referred to it, such as Osmeroides 
and Packyrkizodus, l>eing now placed with the Elopidae. There 
is probably no other group of fishes to which so much attention 
has been paid as to the Salmonidae, and the species have been 
unduly multiplied by some writers. Perhaps not more than 8o 
should be regarded as valid, but some of them fall into a numln-r 
of local forms which are distinguished as varieties or subspecies 
by some authors, whilst others would assign them full specific 
rank. These differences of opinion prevail whether we deal with 
Salmo proper or with Coregonus, 

Classificatum. —The recent genera may be arranged in five groups: 
The first, which includes Salmo, Erachymystax, Sienodus, Coregonus, 
Vhylogephvra and Thytnallus, has 8 to 20 branchiostegal rays, q to 
13 rays in the ventral fin, the pyloric appendages moie or less 
numerous (17 to 200) and breeding takes place in Ircsh vatcr. 
The second grouj), with the single genus Argentina, is, like the follow¬ 
ing, n.anne, and is characterized by (> branchiostegal rays, 11 to 14 
ventral rays, the stomach caeca), with pyloric appendages in moderate 
numbers (12 to 20). 'llie third group, genera Osmerus, Thaleichthys, 
Mallotus, Plecoglossus, Hypomesu^, has 0 to 10 branchiostegal rays, 
(> to 8 ventral rays, the sloniach caecal, with pyloric appendages few 
(2 to II) or rather numerous. The fourth group, genera Microstoma, 
Kansenia, Bathylagus, deep-sea forms with tlie branchiostegal rays 
reduced to 3 or 4, ventral rays 8 to 10, the stomach caecal and 
jiylonc ai)j)cndages absent; whilst the fifth gvuuj), with the genera 
Retropxnna and Salanx, is distinguisheil from the preceding in having 
no air-l)laddcr, branchiostegal rays 3 to 0, ventral rays 0 or 7, 
stomach siphonal and pyloric appendages absent. 

nie genus Salmo, the most important from the economical and 
sporting points of view, is characterized by small smooth si.ales, 
which at certain seasons may become embedded in tlie slimy .skin, a 
nioUoratcly high dorsal fin with 10 to 12 well-developed rays, and a 
large mouth jirovidcd with strong teeth, which arc present not only 
in the jaws and on the palate, but also on the tongue ; the niaxilkuy 
or iiostenor bone of the upper jaw extends to below or beyond the 
eye. Young specimens (sec Parr) are marked with dark vertical 
bars on the sides (jiarr-marks), which m some trout are retaineil 
throughout life, and have tlio caudal fin more or le^s tleeply lorketl 
or marginate, the form ol the fin changing with the age and sexuid 
development of the fish. Adult males have tlie jaws more produced 
in front than females, and both snout and chin may become curved 
and hooked. As [lointed out by A. Gunther, who was the first to 
make a jirofound study of the niemb<;rs of this genus, and ebjiecially 
of the British forms, tlierc is jirobably no other group of fishes which 
ofters so many difticiillies to the ichthyologist witli regard to the 
distinction of species, as well as to certain jioints in their lile historv, 
the almost inHnite variations which they undergo being dependent 
on age, sex ami sexual develoj^nient, lood and the properties of the 
water. The dilhculties in their study have rather been increasef! 
by the excessive multiplication of so-called specific forms. Opinions 
afso vary as to the imjiorlance to be attached to the characters 
which servo to group the pruicijial sjiccies into natural divisions. 
Whilst A. Gunther admitted two genera, Salmo and Oncorhynchus, 
I). S. Iordan and B. W. Kvermann go so far as to recognize five, 
Oncorhynchus, Salmo, Hucho, Cnsttvomer and Satiehnus. The latter 
arrangement is certainly the more logical, the difference between 
the first genus and the second being of rather less importance than 
that between the second and the third. However, considering Hie 
sligliinoHS of the distinctive characters on which these divisions are 
ba^d, and the complete passage which obtains between them, the 
writer of this article thinks it best to maintain the genus Salmo in 
the wide sense, whilst retaining the divisions as subordinate divisions 
or sub-genera, with the following definitions : -- 

Oncorhynchus (Pacific salmon).—Vomer flat, toothed along the 
shaft, at least in the young ; anal fin with 12 to 17 well-developed 
rays. 

Salmo (true salmon and trout).—Vomer flat, toothed along the 
shaft, at least m the young; anal fin with H to 12 well-developed rays. 

Salvehnus (char).—Vomer boat-slia^Hsd, the shaft strongly de- 
jiressed behind the head, which alone is toothed, the teeth fornimg 
an isolated fascicle : anal fin with 8 to 10 well-dcvclojicd rays. 

Hucho (huchens).—Vomer in the preceding, but tooth forming a 
single arched transverse series continuous with the palatine tcetli; 
an^ fin with 8 to lo woll-developed rays. 

The salmon itself {Salmo salar), the type of the family, is a 
large fish, attaining a length of 4 or 5 ft., and living partly in the 
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sea, partly in fresh water, breeding in the latter. Fish which thus 
ascend rivers to spawn are called “ anadromous.” It may be 
briefly defined as of silver}' coloration, with small black spots 
usually confined to the side above the lateral line, with the teeth 
on the shaft of the vomer disappearing in the adult, with i« to 
22 gill-rakers on the first branchial arch, with ii or 12 well- 
developed rays in the dorsal fin, jio to 125 scales in Utc lateral 
line, and 11 or u (exceptionally 13) between the latter and tlie 
posterior border of the adipose fin. The young, called “ jxirr 
or samlet,” characterized by a smaller mouth, the maxillar}’ 
bone not extending much beyond the vertical of the centre of the 
eve, the presence of an alternating double or zig/ag series of teeth 
on the shaft of the vomer, the presence of dark vertical bars on 
the sides of the bt)dy, together with more or less numerous small 
red spots, is hatched in the spring, and usually remains for about 
two years in the rivers, descending at the third spring to tlie sea, 
wlu're it IS known as “ smolt.” In the scu it soon assumes a 
more uniform sihery coloration and from this state,or “grilse,” 
<li‘s clops its sexual organs and re-enters rivers to breed, after 
which operation, much emaciated and unwholesome as food, it is 
known us “ kclt.’’ and returns to the sea to recuperate. It hiis 
nt>w been ascertained bv tlie investigations instituted in Norway 
by K. Dahl that the smolts, immediately after leaving the rivers, 
make fttr the open sea, and do not return to the coast until 
they h ive reached the grilse stagi;. Thus s|>ccimenB measuring 
between S and 18 in. hardly ever fall into the hands of the angler. 

Tlu* salmon inhabits the North Atlantic and its tributary 
waters. It is known to extend as far north as Scandinavia, 
l.:ipland. Iceland, Greenland and Labrador, and as far south as 
the north-west of Spain and the state of Connecticut. It ascends 
the Rhine as far as Basel. There are land-locked forms in 
Scandinavia and in Canada and Maine, which are regarded by 
sonu* authors as distinct species (.S\ hardimi from loike Wener, 
S. sebago from Sebago Lake in Maine, A. ouanantche from Lake 
St John, Canada and neighbouring waters). These non 
migratory forms are smaller than tlie typicid salmon, never 
exceeeling a weight of 251b, the ouananiche, the smallest of all, 
rarelv weighing 7 J lb and averaging 3.5. Although spending their 
wliole life in fresh waters, the habits of these fish are ver>' similar 
to those of the sea salmon, aseeiuUng tributary streams to spawn 
in their higher ranges, and then returning to the deep parts of 
the lakes, which arc to them what the sea is to the anadromous 
salmoiiids. 

riie salmon bret‘ds in tiie shallow running waters of the upper 
streams r>i the rivers it ascends, ’i'he female, when alntiil to deposit 
Jkt ej'gs, w,'.oo]Js out a trougli 111 the gravel ol the bed oi Uie si roam. 
Tins she ellects by lying on her side and ])lougliing into the gravel 
by energetic motions of hei 1 )ody. She then deposits her eggs in 
thf trough ; while slie is engag<*d in these operations sh<‘ i.s attciidi*d 
by u male, who slieds milt over the eggs as the female extrufles them, 
t(>rtih/ation being, as in the groat majority of Tclcostet, external. 
The parent hsh then hll uji the trough and lioaji up the gravel over 
tlie eggs until these aie covered to a dejith ol .some feet. The gravel 
iieaj) thus formed is callol a “ redd.'^ The period of the year at 
which spawning takes jilaia* in the Britisli Isles, and in similar 
latitudes ol tlio northern hemisphere, vanes to a certain extent with 
the locality, anti in a given locality may vary in dillerent years; 
but, with rare e.xccptions, spawning is confined to the jicriod lK*twccii 
the beginning of Septcnilxjr and the middle of January 

I'he eggs are spherical and non-a<lhesivc ; they are heavier than 
water, and are moderately tough and elastic The size vanes 
slightly with the age oi the jiarent fish, thase Irom full-sized females 
being slightly larger than those irom veiy young fish. According 
to rough calculations made at sfdmon-breeding estabh.slunents, there 
are 2‘>,ooo eggs to a gal in; the diameter isalwiut a «|uarterof an inch. 
] t is usually estimated that a female salmon produces alxiut 900 eggs 
for eacli pound of her own weight; but this average is often exceeded. 

The time between lerillizaiion and liatcliing, or the escape of 
the young fish from the ogg-membrane, varies considerably with 
the lemjierature to which tlie eggs are exposed. It has been found 
that at a constant temperature of 41*^ V. the period is 97 days; 
but the jMjnod may be as short as 70 days and as long as 150 days 
without uijury to the health of tlie embryo. It follows therefore 
that in the natural conrfitions eggs deposited m the autumn are 
hatched in the early spring. The newly hatched fish, or " alevm,” 
w provided witli a very large yolU-sac, and by the alisorption of 
the yolk is nourished for some time ; although its mouth is fully 
formed and open, it takes no food. The alevm .stage lasts foj: about 
six weeks, and at the end of it the young fish is about 11 in. long. 


I The gnlse. after spawning in autumn, return again to the sea in 
the winter or tuHowing spring, an<l reascend the rivers as mature 

I spawning salmon in the fullowmg yeai. Both salmon and grilse 
after spawning are called “kelts." The following recorded exjieii- 
ment illustrates the growth of grilse into salmon ; a grilse-kolt 
of 3 tb was marked on March 31, i85K,\juI rt'capturetl on August 2 
ol the same year as a salmon ol 8 lb. • 

The ascent ol nvers by atIuU .salmon is not so regular as that 
of grilse, and the knowlc<lge ol tlie subject is not coinplf le. .\lihough 
salmon scarcely ever spawn before the month of SeptemlK*i, they do 
not ascend in shoals just beloo* tlmt .season , the time uUasceiit 
extends throughout the sjiring lUid summer. A salnioii newly 
arrived in fresh water from Hie sisi is called a clean salmon, on account 
oi its^bright, well-led appearance ; during their stay in the rivers the 
fisii lotrfj the brilliancy of tlieir scales and deteriorate in condition. 
The time ol year at wdiich clean salmon aM.‘enil from the sea \atius 
greatly m dilieienl rivers . and rivers .ux\ in reluiion to this .subject, 
usually denunuuated early 01 Kite I he Scottisli rivers fiowuig into 
the (icryian Ckean and Rentlund Ritih aie ahnnsi all early, wlulc 
those ok the Atlantic slojie are late. The Thurst* in t.'uithne.ss and 
lli» .Naver in Sutlierlainlsliire contain Iresli-ruii salmon in l)(*cembuL 
ainl Jiujuary ; the same is the case witli the lay. In Yorkshire, 
salmon iominence^ their ascent in July, .August or Seplemboi il llie 
season is wet, but il it is dry their migration is delvyed till the 
autumn rams set m. In all rivers num* salmon ascend immediately 
alter a spate 01 flood than wlien the nvei is low, and more with the 
flood tide than during the ebb. In ilieir ascent .salmon are .ilile to 
pass- vibslructions. such as waterfalls ami VMiis of consulerable 
height, ami tlu leajis they make in surmounting such impediment': 
and the persistcm^e ol their cllorts are very remarkable. 

We rcproduci* h(‘re, with additions, l^olessor Noel Baton's 
summary (pubU.shed first in the lolli edition oi this Enivtlofiwdiu) 
of observations on the iile-liisloiy of tbc salinuii.. Iinpoitant ad¬ 
vances in 0111 knowledge of the hie hislnry of the salmon have Ixxn 
made throiigli Hie investigations of Professor F. Miescher on the 
Rhino at Basel, ol Professor P. P t' Iloek ni Holland, of Mr Archer 
as les.sc*e of the river Sands in Norway and as inspecloi of salmon 
fisheries for Scotland in conjunction with Messrs Hray ami I'osh, 
ami of a numbei ol workers in the laboratory ol Hu* i<oyal t ollege 
ol Piiysimans of 'Jidinburgh. With regard to Hie food ol .salmon, 
the enormously rajud growtli of smolts to grilse and ol salmon from 
yi*ar to year shows that they ieei! in the sea In a lew monUis a 
smull will increase from a Jew ounces to 4 or 5 Ib . while .Arclici's 
W'eighings ol i() salmon winch had bc'un marked a^d lecaptured in 
the following year showcxl an average gain of 30 reckoned on 
from kelt stage to kelt stage. During Hie season ol 1895 Tosh, at 
Bcrwick-on-Twecd, opened belw<*en Match and .August 514 li.sh, 
and found food in the stomachs ol 70, or ovoi 13 % nl the whole. 

I As to the nalitte of the fouil, it was found to be as follows 


Herring. 

Crustacea, amphipods, &c. . 
Sand cels .... 
Haddock ami whiting . 
Feathers and vegetable mailer 


t<»or ^7 f’,', 

I I iK o.;, 

II ,, 1 .j 

8 ,, 10't;, 
7 .. 0 "0 


Excluding Hu* feathers and vegetalile matter, which are nol really 
of the nature ol food, all Hu* inalerial found 111 the stomach was ol 
maiinc origin. Iloek, out of 2000 fj.sli examined liy him, found 7 
with food in Hu* sloimuli, and, • iinously enough, 4 of these were 
taken on the same day In each case marine fish conslilute.1 the 
food As to wlierc salinon go to feed in Hu* sea, our infurmation 
IS still very deficient, but the jircvalence ol liernng 111 Hu* stomach 
would siH'tn to ituJuale that they must follow the shoals i)f lliest* 
fish which a]>]iroach the coast during tlie .summer months Wlule 
there can be no doubt that salmon feed in llu‘ sea, the i|m*stuiri of 
whether they feetl in Irc^h water has bc*cn much debated It i.s 
difficult for the popular mind to conceive of an active hsfi like Hu* 
salmon subsisting for several months without foo<l, aiul the fact Hial 
the fish .so Irefjuenlly not only takes into its mouth but actually 
swallows worms and various lures haj; still further tended to confirm 
many people in the conviction that salmon ilo fi.*ed in fr«*sli water. 
In discussing the question it is well clearly to understand what is 
meant by fee<Ung. It is the taking, digesUng and absorbing of 
material of use in the economy in such quantities as lf> lie of benefit 
to the individual. Accepting ihis definition, it mav at once be sard 
that ail the evidence we j)os.scs.s is entirely upjiosed to the view that 
.salmon feed when in fresh water. MK*scher examined the stoniachs 
of alx)ut 2000 salmon captured at Bicsel, about 500 m. from the 
mouth of tlie Kliine, and in only two did he find any indication of 
feeding. These two fish were male kolts. One contained the 
remains of a cyprinoid fish, and the other had a dilated stomach 
with an acid secretion, but no food remains. Hock, who, os already 
stated, examintul about 2000 ft.sh. found food of marine origin in 7, 
but m none food derived from In'sh water. Of the 132 stomach*, 
of salmon from tlic estuaries and ujmor waters of Scottish rivers 
examined in the laboratory of the College of Physicians not one 
contained any food remains. The stomach of salmon captured in 
fresh water is coUajised and shrunken. Its raucous membrane is 
Hirown into folds, and it contains a small amount of mucus of a 
I neutral reaction. The intestine, which usuadty contains numerous 
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tape-worms, full con^‘^of mS 

ami other .'ellH'aml with masBcs of 
cwhonale of hme Tn no case (foes the microscope reveal aiiy food 
II?mmn?s.,c), as fisl,-scales, kJates ,.f cn.stacea or bnst es of worms 
or anueli'ls In the fish taken in Ihe estuaries up to the nionfh of 
Au3 the nall-hladder is distended , m those taken later in the year 
It « emidV.^ In all the hsb from the upjmr waters the gall-bladder 
IS empty and tollapse.l According to the investigations of llrmk 
and of (inlland, the lining membrane of the stomach and intetine 
degenefates while the fish is in the river, but the correctness of these 
observations has U-m denied by F. B, Brown and J. Kingston 
Barton (bllespie finds tliat the activity of the dige-stivc proce-ases 
IS lr)w in fis)) ts'iktTi Irom thf nvfrs, and that micro-organisms, 
which woiiJfl hr killed by the hyflrochloric acul of the gastric juice 
wrre It .utivriv secreted, Hoiinsh in tho intestines of tiie fish from 
the uripc r wsiPts Those wlio lieheve that the salmon foods in fresh 
watrr I vplain the fact tliat the stomach is al>Miys found empty by 
tlH- supposiiion Unit the fish vomits any food when it is captured, 
aii'l scvfr.il des<.n|)lions of cases in wlucli tins has been observed 
miyiit [«' quobsl; but such observations must 1)C accepted with 
tMiilion, and the conlracteil state of the stomach, the absence of 
the hyflrochlonr acid of the gastric juice, and lastly the aliscmco 
(il any traces of fligesterl food remains in the contents of the intestine, 
negaiive this explanalem. 

1 he question may l»e jirescnted in another wav. Is there anv 
rea.Hon wiiv tlie salmon should feed while in fresh water ? The 
invest igalions earned on in tlie laboratory ol the College of Physicians 
haveoeiimb'ly shown that the salmon leaves the sea with an enormous 
supply of nourishment stored in its muscles, and that during its 
sojourn in fresh water it gets its energy and builds up its rapirlly 
growing ovaries and testes from tlus stored material. Briefly slated, 
these investigations sliow that the supply of albuminous material 
and tats stored in the muscles and usea while the fish is in the river 
IS anijilv suflicicnt for the greatest requirements of the fish. The 
amount of energy hlierated from the fats and allmminouh material 
IS •570 times more than is reijuired to raise the fish fiom the level of 
the estuary to that of the ujipcr waters I These analyses further 
show that all the materials required for the construction of the 
ovaries and the testc*s are found in sufficient quantity in the muscles, 
with the exception of iron, which is, however, abundantly present 
in the blood. 

It IS a very common opinion that k<*lts fo<‘d voraciously while 
still in fresh wattr, and this has liocn used as an argument that they 
should lie destroyeil. It is not easy to bring forward such satis- 
facitory evidence a.s has been adduced in the case of unspawned 
HHimnh, since it is illegal to kill kclts; but none of the 25 kelts 
jirocured by the Scottish Fishery Board, and examined in the College 
of Phvsicians' laUiratory, contained anv food, and Mr Anderson, 
lomierly of Ihinkeld, intovnis }*rolossor Paton tliat in the old days, 
when kells were habitually killed when cajiturod, he has oj'icncd a 
large nundier aiul never found any trace of fcxid in the stomach. 
Sonu* fishers declare that Hiey have seen kelts devouring salmon fry, 
but It is not easy to make accurate obwirvations in deep water. 
According to lir thilland's investigations, the mucous membiane 
ol the stomach and intestine is comjiletely regenerated while the 
gall bUuldt r contains bile, ami the digestive a<‘tivity of the alimentary 
canal is greater than in salmon tiefore spawning. Kelts thus appear 
at Iei4s1 to be cajiable of feeding. 

riu* rate of growth of the genitalia has lH*en carefully studied by 
Mh'schrr, Archer and lloek. From January till about the end of 
May the growth of the ovaries is slow. In Hwk’s siTies of obser¬ 
vation 1, which are the most complete, they increased from to 
'85 "o of tlie Iwxly weight. After tlus they enlarge more rapidly, 
and bv the end of August are alxnil 3 % in salmon taken at the 
mouth of thc‘ I wtH'd, about 4 % in the salmon trom the mouth of 
the Rhine and about H % in the salmon from the Basel fisheries, 
tty November they have risen to 20 ’’p in the Tweed and in Holland, 
.mil to 2^% in the upper reaches.of the Kliine. According to 
\rclM'r*s olxservations, the development of the ovaries in grilse in 
the earlier mouths somewhat lags behind that in the salmon. Th<’ 
growth of the testes has lx*en chiefly investigated by Archer and 
rosh in the Tweed and by Miescher at Basel. From March to the 
middle ot July in the Tweed these organs increase from about *10 
fo ‘35 “i, of the weight of the fish. In July their rate of growth 
increases, and Uiey reach llieir maximum ilevelopmcnt at the end 
of Srpteml>cT, when they are about 6°!, of the l>ody weight. In 
the Rhine in March they weigh alxint *1 %, and tliey reach their 
maximum development of about 5 % in October. 

What leads to the migration of salmon trora sea to river and river 
to sea ? It is usually supposed that they come to the river to 
spawn ; that it is the gerwrativus that drives them from the 

yea,where their ova will nol develop,to thi' fresh water where develop¬ 
ment is possible. But it is found that salmon are passing from sea 
to river at all soa.Hons of tlie war, and with their genitalia in all 
stages of development—some fish running in March with ovaries 
‘ of the Ixxly weight, other fish not running till October 
{.or It) ^0 of the body weight. It is dillicult, then, to 
' that the sexual act the governing factor. TTxat 
' ictOT seems to be indicated by the great run of 



fish in June, July and August, when the genitalia arc most rapidly 
growing. I'here is one respect, however, m wliich all the fish 
leaving the sea for the river agree, and tliat is in the amount of stored 
material accumulat<‘d in their bodies. In the early running fish this 
material is largely confined to the muscles, but in the later coming 
fi.sh It IS more equally di-stributed between muscles and genitalia, 
'i he amount of stored material may be measured by tlie amount of 
solids, and if we express the results of all the fish examined in terms 
of fish of uniform size—100 cm. m length—the following results are 
obtained ;— 



Nov.' 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May 

and 

Juno. 

July 

and 

Aug. 

Oct. 

and 

Nov. 

Kelts. 

Muscles 

Ovaries 

2481 

23 

2214 

2355 

24 

2509 

33 

2210 

47 

2270 

7 ^ 

'750 

545 

949 1 

! 

Total 

2504 

2238 

2379 

2632 

2257 

2342 

2205 

055 1 


It would thus appear that, when the salmon has in the sea accumu¬ 
lated a ceitain definite amount of nourishment, it ceases to feed, 
and returns to the river irrespective of the state of its genital organs. 
Nutrition, and not the «isms ^eftfrcUivtix, appears to lie Hie motive 
power. That the fish after si»awmng returns to the sea in search of 
lood is fully recognized by all. 

Course of Mtgraiton. —U is well known that while salmon run all 
the year through in greater or lesser numlxTs, the run of grilse takes 
place in the summer months, from May to August. But i1 is lurlher 
possible to divide the salmon into classes—the so-called winter 
salmon of the Rhine, large fish running from October to February, 
witli unripe ovaries and testes; and the summer salmon, running 
for the nio.sf part from March to October, with genitalia more or less 
ripe. These summer fish are small in the early months, but increase 
in size as the autumn advances. 'I'he winter salmon, along with ih<* 
early summer or spring fish, appear to pass directly to Ihe upper 
reaches of the river, and to spawn there, while the larger late-coming 
fish appear to populate the lower waters. I'his seems to Ix' indicated 
by the companson of upper-water and estuary fish throughout the 
year. The period at which male and female fish enter the rivi r.s 
also api>ears to lx* somewhat different. The observations of 'I'osh, 
Miescher and lloek show lliat throughout the year the lemale fish 
exceed the males in numlnir, and, secondly, that during the earlier 
montlis of the year female fish nin in much larger numbers than do 
male fish. It is only in S<‘ptember that anything like an equality 
lietween the two sexes is established. But in Great Britain it is not 
until the end of August that the nets are removed, and one cannot 
but Iwlieve that the drstruction of such a very large proportion of 
females as art* captured during thi* early months of the season must 
have a most prejuilicial cftect upon the breeding stock. 

Kaie of Mtgr^ton. —By a comparison ol the first appearance of 
winter salmon and oi grilse in the markets of Holland and of Basel— 
500 m. up the river—Miescher gives some data for the determination 
of the average rate at wliich salmon asteiifl an unobstructed stream. 
It was found that winter salmon apjHared at Bosi'l about 54 davs 
after their appearance in Holland, winch would give a rate ot j>ass<ige 
of alN)ut TO m. per diem. T'rom a smaller number of oliservations 
on grilse, it apjiears that they travel at a somewhat slower rate. 
It is, however, doubtful how far these figures are ol value in deciding 
the rate at which fish pass up the lower reaches ot the river. 

Great difficulties have iH'on expenenced in ascertaining the age 
and rate of growth of salmon. 'I'he prailice has kmg ago been 
resorted to of “ marking *' salmon, the most satisfactory mark 
being a small oblong silver label, oxidized or blackened, Ix^anog 
distinctive k'tters and numlxTS, to the dorsal fin. But of late the 
structure ol the scales has been studied with the object of obtaining 
indications of the age, growth and spawning habit. H. W. Johnston 
in 1005 contributed an interesting paper on the subject. The 
scales bear concentric lines, which vary in nnmlx?r and relative 
distance according to the growth of the fish, and diinng the feeding 
l>enods these lines are added with more rapidity and a greater degree 
of sojiaration than at other times. Jolinston has entleavourcH to 
ascertain their meaning in Tay salmon, and he has shown that tin* 
number of lines external to their la.st annual ring gives some clue to 
the time at which they left the sea; he is thus able to distinguish 
among ascending salmon such as are on their first return from such 
as have made the journey once or oftoner before. 

The group oi Pacific salmon, or king salmon, commonly desig¬ 
nated as Oncorhynchus, contains the largest and commercially the 
most important of the Salmonidae. They are anadromous species 
inhabiting the North Pacific and entering the nvers of America as 
well as of Asia. The lx*st known and most valuable is the quinnat 
( 5 . quinnat), ascending the large rivers in spring and summer, 
^mwning from July to Decem^r. They lUe after the breeding 
season is over, and never return to the sea. For the important Sal¬ 
monidae known as Trout, Cuar. Whukfism, Smblt, Grayling, &c., 
see the separate articles. The huchen ( 5 . hurko) of thi* Danube is 
an elongate, somewhat pike-hke form, growing to the saine size 


Winter fish not due to spawn till following November. 
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as the salmon, of silvery coloration, with numerous small bl^k dots, 
extending on the dorsal fin. Allied to it are 5 , /iuviotilvt from 
Si^ria and 5 . perryi or bloj^kistimi from tile northern island of Japan, 

The genus Slcnodus is intermediate between Salmo and Coregonm 
(whitefish). S. ieucicUhys is an anadromous species, inhabiting tlie 
Caspian &a and ascending the Volga and the Ural: it is also found 
in the Arctic ocean, ascending the Ob, Lena, Ac. It grows to a 
length of 5 ft. A second species occurs in Arctic North America; 
tins is the " Incoimu," S. mackemn, from the Mackenzie nver and 
its tributaries. 

The capelin (Mallotus vtllosus. so called from the villous bands 
formed by the scales of mature males) is a salmonid of the coasts ol 
-Arctic America and north-eastern Asia ; it deposits its eggs in the 
sand along the shores m incredible numbers, the beach becoming 
a quivering moss of eggs and .sand. Ptecoglosius, a sidmonid from 
Japan and Formosa, is highly remarkable for its lamellar, comb-like, 
lateral teeth. The ael-smelts, Argentina, are deep-sea salmonids, 
ol winch examples liave occasionally lieen taken off the coasts of 
Scoll.ind and Ireland. Bathylagus, another salmonid discovered by 
the " Challenger ’’ expedition, is still better adai>ted lor hie at great 
depths (down to 1700 fathoms), the eyes being ol enormous size. 

.■\iniioRiTiES.—On the systematic and life histones : A. Gtmfher, 
Calaiogite of I iihe\ in the Uritish Museum, vol. vi. (i 8 b 5 ) ; F. IJay, 
Hitlish and Irish Salmonidae (London, 18S7) ; F. A. Smitt, Kritisk 
I'ofleilining ofver dc i Riksmuseum befiiUliga Salmonider (Stockholm, 
i.S8f)) ; V. Fatio, Faitne des verUbres de la Suisse, vol. v. (iSiio) ; 
D. S. Jordan and B. W. I'-vermanii, Fishes of North Ameriia, vol. 1. 
(180O), and American Food and lianie Fishes (London and New ^ ork, 
Kioj) ; F. F. Kavraisky, Oie Lachse der Kauka.suslaiidern (Tillis, 
iHoo). On growtli and migrations: IHc hisUnhcmisihen und physio- 
logisihen .drbiiileii non Friediich Miescher, Band 11. jiji. 11(1, 101, 
304, 325 (U>i])zig, 1807) ; P. P. C. Hook, Statische tinil biologische 
Uiitersiichungen an in den Niedetlaiidern gefangenen Fachsen (Char- 
lottenburg, 1805) ; Annual Reports of the Fishery Hoard for Scotland, 
jiart li., “ Kejiort on Salmon I'lsheries," Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14 (18*13- 
I H()4~o.‘i-o0): Report of 1 nvcstigations on the Life-tiistorv of the Salmon 
to the Fisherv hoard for Scotland, edited by Noel Paton, jiresented 
to (lailiament and jmblished 1808 ; K. Dahl, Orret og unglahs samt 
loogii'iniigens forhold til dem (Christiania, lyoz); H. W. Johnston, 
“ The Scales of Tay Salmon as indicative of Age, Growth and 
Sji.iwiimg Habit," .Ann. Rep. Fish. Hoard, Siotland, xxiii., aiipendixii. 
(1*103) Introduction in Tasmania and .New Zealand; M. Alljiort, 
Froi. Zool. Sot. (1870), pp. 14 and 750; A. Nichol, Acclimatization 
of the .Salmoiiidae at the .Antipodes ( 1 -ondon, 1882) ; W. Arthur, 
" History of ITsli Culture in New Zealand," Tr. N. Zeal. Inst. xiv. 
(i .S.Sil p. 180 : P. S. Seager, " Concise History ol the .Acclimatization 
of the Salmonids in Tasmania," Free. R. Soi. Tasm. (1X88) n. i ; 
also K. M. Johnston, l.c. p. 27. Cm the salmon disease; 'i'. H. 
Uunloy, Quart. Jour, Miir. Sci. XXII (1S82) p. 311. (G. .A. B.) 

SALMONEUS, in Greek mythology, son of Aeolus (king of 
Miigiutsia in Thessaly, the mythic ancestor of the Aeolian race), 
grandson of Hcllcn and brother of Sisyphus. He removed to 
ICIis, where he built the town of Salmone, and became ruler of the 
country. His subjects were ordered to worship him under the 
name of Zeus ; he built a bridge of brass, over which he drove 
at full speed in his chariot to imitate thunder, the effect being 
heighlened by dried skins and caldrons trailing behind, while 
torches were thrown into the air to represent lightning. At last 
Zeus smote him with his thunderbolt, and destroyed the town 
(.Apollodorus i. 9. 7; Hyginus, Fab. 60, 61; Strabo viii. 
p 356 ; Manilius, Astronom. 5, 91 ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 585, with 
Heyne’s excursus). Josi'ph Warton’s idea that the story is 
introduced by Virgil as a protest against the Roman custom of 
(jeification is not supjiorted by the general tone of the Aeneid 
itself. According to Frazer {Early History of the Kingship, 1905 ; 
see also Golden Bough, i., 1900, p. 82). the early Greek kings, 
who were expected to produce rain for the benefit of the crops, 
were in the habit of imitating thunder and lightning in the 
character of Zeus. At CTannon in Thessaly there was a bronze 
chariot, which in tim * of drought was shaken and prayers offered 
for rain (Antigonus of Carystus, Historiae tnirahiles, 15). S. 
Reinach (Revue archeologique, 1903, i. 154) suggests that the 
story that Salmoneus was struck by lightning was due to the 
misinterpretation of a picture, in which a Thessalian magician 
appeared bringing down lightning and rain from heaven ; hence 
arose the idea that he was the victim of the anger or jealousy of 
Zeus, and that the picture represented his punishment. 

SALOME, in Jewish history the name borne by several women 
of the Herod dynasty. (1) Sister of Herod the Great, who became 
the wife successively of Joseph, Herod’s uncle, Costobar, governor 
of Idumaea, and a certain Alexas. (s) Daughter of Herod by 


Eipis, his eighth wife. (3) Daughter of Herodias by her first 
husband Herod Philip. She was the wife successively of Philip 
the Tetrarch and -Aristobulus, son of Herod of Ch^cis. This 
Salome is the only one of the three who is mentioned in the 
New Testament (Matt. xiv. 3 sqq.; Mlirk vi. 17 sqi).) and only in 
connexion with the execution of John the llaptist. fterod 
Antipas, pleased by her dancing, offered her a teward “ unto 
the hall of my kingdom ”; instructed by Herodias, she asked 
for John the Baptist’s “head in a charger” * (.sec Hewod II. 
Antipas). 

Salome is also the name of one of the women who arc mentioned 
as present at the Grucifixion (Mark xv. 40), and afterwards in 
the Sepulchre (xvi. 1). Comparison with Matt, xxvii. 56 suggests 
that she was also Ae wife of Zebedee (cf. Matt. xx. 20-23). 
It is further conjectured that she was a sister of Alary the mother 
of Jesus, in which case James and John would be cousins ol 
Jesus. In the tibsence of specific evidence any such identifica¬ 
tion must be regarded with suspicion. 

SALON, town of south-eastern France, in the department of 
Bouches-dii-Rhone, 40 m. N.N.W. of Marseilles by rail. Pop. 
(igo6). town, i)i)S7 ; commune, 14,050. Salon is .situated on the 
eastern border of the plain of ( ran and on the irrigation canal 
of Grajiomie, the engineer of which, Adam de (Vaiionnc (1511) 
1550) has a statue in the town, where he was born. The chief 
buildings tu-c the ehureh of St laiurcnt (14th century), wliicli 
contains the tomb of Michael Nostradamus, the famous astrologer, 
who died at Salon in 1565, and the church of St Michel (12th 
century), with a fine Ronianc.s(|ue jKirtal. The central and oldest 
part of the town presen cs a g.iteway of the 15th century and 
the remains of fortifications. There are remains of Roman walls 
near Salon, and in the hotel-de-ville (17th century) there is a 
milestone of the 4th century. The town parries on an active 
trade in oil and snap, which are the chief of its numerous manu¬ 
factures. Olives are largely grown in the district, und there is 
a large trade in them and in almonds. 

SALONICA, Sai.onika or Saloniki (anc. T’Aesf’a/flti/Va, Turkish 
Selanik, Slav. Solun ); the capital of the Turkish vilayet of 
Salonica, in western Macedonia, and one of the principal seaports 
of south-western F.urope. Pop. (1005) about 130,000, including 
some 60,000 Sephardic Jews, whose ancestors lied hither in the 
16th century to escape religious persecution in Spain and 
Portugal: their language is a corrupt form of Spanish, called 
Ladino (i.e. Latin), and spoken to some extent by other com¬ 
munities in the city. .Salonica lies on the west side of the Chalcidic 
peninsula, at the head of the Gulf of Salonica (Sinus Thermaicus), 
on a fine bay whose southern edge is formed by the Calamerian 
heights, while its northern and western side is the broad alluvial 
plain produced by the discharge of the Vardar and the Bistritza, 
the principal rivers of western Macedonia. Built partly on the 
low ground along the edge of the bay and partly on the hill to 
the north (a compact mass of mica schist), the city with its white 
houses encIo.scd by white walls runs up along natural ravines 
to the castle of the Heptapyrgion, or .Seven Towers, and is 
rendered picturesque by numerous domes and minarets and the 
foliage of elms, cypresses and mulberry trees. The commercial 
quarter of the town, lying to the north-west, towards the great 
valleys by which the inland traffic is conveyed, is pierced by broad 
and straight streets paved with lava. 'liicre are electric tram¬ 
ways and a good water-supply, but most of the older houses 
are fragile wooden structures coated with lime or mud, and the 
sanitation is defective. Apart from churches, mosques and 
synagogues, there are a few noteworthy modern buildings, such 
as the Ottoman Bank, the baths, quarantine station, schools 
and hospitals; but the chief architectural interest of Salonica 
is centred in its Roman and Byzantine remains. 

Antiquities.—Tht Via Egnatia of the Romans (mod. Jassijol 
or Grande Rue de Vardar) traverses the city from cast to west, 
between the Vardar Gate and the Calamerian Gate. Two Roman 
triumphal arches used to sfian the Via Egnatia. The arch ne.'ir 
the Vardar Gate—a massive stone structure probably erected 
towards the end of the ist century a.o., was destroyed in 1867 
' Charger, a large flat plate (see Cbakce). 
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to furnish material for repairing the city walls ; an imperfect 
inscription from it is preserved in tlie Jfritish Museum. The other 
arch, popularly culled the arch of ('on."itantine, but with greater 
probability assigned to the reign of Galerius (a.p. 305-31 i), 
IS built of brick and partly faced with sculptured marble. A 
tliird*exaniple of Koman architecture—the remains of a white 
marble portico suppo.sed to have formed the entrance to the 
hippodrome—is known by the Judaeo-Spanish designation of 
Las lacantadas, from the eight Caryatides in the upper part 
of the structure. Tlierc arc also numerous fragments of Romim 
iii.seriptions and statuary. Tlie conspicuous masques of Salonica 
are nearly all of an early tihristian origin ; the remarkable 
jire.senatioii of their mural decorations makes them very im¬ 
portant lor the liistorj' of Dyzanline architecture. The principal 
are those dedicated to .St Sophia, St George and St Demetrius. 

St Sopliia (Aya Sotia), formerly the cathedral, and proliably 
erected in the 0 th century by Justinian's architi'cl AntJienuus, was 
converted into a mosque in isSt). It is casi'd with slabs of white 
ni.uhle. The whole length of the interior is no ft. The nave, 
lorniiiig a Greek cross, is surniountcd by a henu.sphcrical dome, the 
Ooo sq. yds. of which are covered with a rich mosaic rejireseilting 
the Ascension, St Ihunetrius, which is probably ohler than the time 
ol Justinian, consists of a long nave and two side aisles, each ter¬ 
minal mg eastward in an atrium the lull height of the nave, in a 
style not known to occur in any other church. The columns of the 
aisles are hall tlie height of those in the nave. I'he internal decoration 
is all produced by slabs of dillerent-coloured marbles. SI Cii'orge's, 
con|e(.turaliv assigned to the reign ot Constantine (d. .f.fy), is circular 
in plan, measuring internally ho ft. in diameter. 'Die external wall 
is iK ft. Iliick, and at the angles of an inscrilxsd octagon are chapels 
fuimed in the tlnckiu'ss of the wall, and roofed with wagon-headed 
vaulls visible on the exterior; the eastern chapel, however, is en¬ 
larged and ilevclopcd into a bema and aiise [irojecting beyond Ibe 
circle, and tlie western and southern chajicls consliliile tlie two 
entrances of the building. The dome, 72 yds. in circumference, is 
covered throughout its entire surface of Hoo sq. yds. with what 
IS tlie largest work in ancient mosaic still extant, representing a series 
of foiirtism saints standing in the act of adoration in front of temples 
and colonnades The ICslti Juina, or Old Mosque, is another interest¬ 
ing basilica, evidently later titan Constantine, with side aisles anil 
an apse witliout*sidc chaficls. The churches of the Holy Apostles 
and of Si lilias also deserve mention. Of the secular Imildings, 
the Caravanserai, usually attributed to Murad II. (1422-1451), 
probably dates from Bysantinc times. 

Salonica is tlie see of an Orthodox Greek archbishop. Each 
religious community has its own schools and places of worship, among 
the most important being the Jewish liigli-school, the Greek and 
Bulgarian gymnasia, ilie Jesuit college, a higii-.scliool founded in 
i8(jo and supported by the Jewish Mission oi tlie Eslahlished 
Church of Scotland, a German school, dating troni 1887, and a 
college for boys and a secondary school for girls, both managed by 
the Krencli Mission Latque and subsidized since 11J05 by tlie Froncli 
government. 

Kailwavs, Harbour and Comwzrce.—Salonica is the principal 
Aegean seaport of the Balkan Peninsula, the centre of the import 
trade ol all Macedonia and two-thirds ol Alliania, and the natural 
port of slupment for the products of an even larger area. It is the 
terminus of four railways. One Unc goes north to Js'isli in Servia, 
where it meets the main line (Pans-Vicnna-Constantinople) ol tlie 
Oriental railways ; another, after following the same route as far os 
Uskiili in Maceilonia, branches ofi to Mitrovitza in Alliania; the 
extension of this line to Serajovo in Bosnia was projected in 1908 
in order to establish direct communication between Austria and 
Salonica. A tliird line, intended ultimately to reach the Adriatic, 
extends westward from Salonica to Monastir. A fourth, the Con¬ 
stantinople junction railway to Constantinople, is of great strategic 
importance: during tlie war with Greece in 1897 it facilitated the 
rapid concentration of Ottoman troops on the borders ol Thessaly, 
and m igoH it helped to secure the triumph of the Young Turks by 
bringing the regiments favourable to their projiaganda within 
striking distance oi Constantinople. 

The new harlxfur, which was opened to navigation in Iiecembcr 
lyoi, allows the direct transhipment of all merclmndise whatever 
may Ixs the direction of the wind, winch was previously apt to 
render shipping ojierations diflicult. The harbour works comist of 
a breakwater 18.15 it- long, with 28 ft. depth of water on its landward 
side lor a width ol 49a ft. Opposite the lireakwater is a quay 
t-(7.5 ll- long) which was widened in 1903-1907 to a breadth of 
306 ft. ; at each end of the quay a pier 05b ft. loMurojects into the 
sea. Between the extremities of these two pkBn&l those of the 
breakwater are the two entrances to the 'The average 

number of ships, including small coasters, whicHfecd tlie port in 
each of the three years 1905-1907 was tjoo.uf orMBo tons. Salonica 
exports grain, flour, bran, silk cocomisJaHime, manganese, iron, 
hiiics and skins, cattle and sheep, woofflHft, opium, tobacco and 
fennel. The avemge yearly value of flpM|||!orts from 1900 to 1905 


was ^2,500,000, and that of the exports 7 i,200,000. The imports 
consist principally of textiles, iron goods, sugar, tobacco, flour, 
coffee and chemicals. The volume of the export trade tended to 
decrease in the first decade of the aoth century. The making of 
morocco leather and other leather-work, such as saddlery, harness 
and boots and slices, affords employment to a large number of 
persons. Other industries are cotton-spinning, brewing, tanning, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of bricks, tiles, soap, flour, 
ironmongery and ice. The spirit called mastic or raki is largely 
produced. 

History .—ThessaJonicu was built on the site of the older Greek 
eity of 'Therma, so called in allusion to the hot-sprinps of the 
neighbourhood. It was founded in 315 n.r. by Cassander, who 
gave it the name of his wife, a sister of Alexander the Great. 
It Wiis a military and commercial station on a main line of com¬ 
munication Ifetween Rome and the East, and had reached its 
zenith before the seat of empire was transferred to Constantinople. 
It became famous in connexion with the early history of Oirist- 
ianity through the two epistles addressed by St Paul to the 
community which he founded here ; and in the later defence 
ol the ^cient civilization against the barbarian inroads it played 
a considerable part. In 390 7000 eltizcns who had been guilty 
of insurrection were massacred in the hippodrome by command 
of Theodosius. Constantine repaired the port, and probably 
enriched the town with some of its buildings. During the 
iconoclastic reigns of terror it stood on the defensive, anti 
succeeded in saving the artistic treasures of its churches : in 
the 9th century Joseph, one of its bishops, died in chains for his 
defence of image-worship. In the 7th century the Macedonian 
Slavs strove to capture the city, but failed even when it was 
thrown into confusion by a terrible earthquake. It was the 
attenipt made to tnmsfer the whole Bulgarian trade to Thes- 
.salonica that in the close of the 9th century caused the invasion 
of the empire by Simeon of Bulgaria. In 904 the Saracens 
from the Cyrenaica took the place by storm ; the public 
buildings were grievously injured, and the inhabitants to the 
number of 22,000 were carried off and sold as slaves throughout 
the countries of the Mediterranean. In 1185 the Normans of 
Sirily took Thessaloniea after a ten days’ siege, and perpetrated 
endless barbarities, of which Eustathius, then bishop of the see, 
has left an account. In 1204 Baldwin, conqueror of Constanti¬ 
nople, conferred the kingdom of Thessaloniea on Boniface, 
marquis of Montferrut; but in 1222 Theodore, despot of Epirus, 
one of tlie natural enemies of the new kingdom, took the city 
and had himself there crowned by the patriarch of Macedonian 
Bulgaria. On the death of Demetrius, who had lieen supported 
in his endeavour to recover his father's throne by Pope Honorius 
111 ., the empty title of king of Salonica was adopted by several 
claimants. In 1266 the house of Burgundy received a grant of 
the titular kingdom from Baldwin II. when he was titular 
emperor, and it was sold by Eudes IV. to Philip of Tarentum, 
titular emperor of Romania, in 1320. The Venetians, to whom the 
city was transferred by one of the Palaeologi, were in power when 
Murad II. appeared, and on the xst of May 1430, in spite of the 
desprate resistance of tlie inhabitants, took the eity, which had 
tlirice previously been in the hands of the Turks. 'They cut to 
pieces the body of St Demetrius, the patron saint of Salonica, 
who had been the Roman proconsul of Greece, under Maximian, 
and was martyred in a.d. 306. In 1876 tlie French and German 
consuls at Salonica were murdered by the Turkish populace. 
On the 4th of September 1890 more than 2000 houses were 
destroyed by fire in the south-eastern quarters of the city. 
During the early years of tlie 20th century Salonica was the 
headquarters of the Committee of Union and Progress, the 
centr^ organization of the Young 'J'urkey Party, which carried 
out the constitutional revolution of 1908. Before this event the 
weakness of Turkey had encouraged the belief that Salonica 
would ultimately pass under tlie control of Austria-Hungary 
or one of tlie Balkan States, and tliis belief gave rise to many 
political intrigues which helpd to delay the solution of the 
Macedonian Question. 

Vilaytl .— The vilayet of Salonica has an area of 13,510 sq. m. 
and an estimated population of 1,150,000. It is rich in minerals, 
including chrome, manganese, zinc, antimony, iron, argentiferous 
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luad, arwnic and lignite, but some of these are unworked. The 
chief agricultural pr^ucts are gram, nee, beans, cotton, opium and 
pbppy-secd, sesame, fennel, reel pepper, and much of the finest 
tobacco grown in Europe ; there is also some trade in timber, live¬ 
stock, skins, furs, wool and silk cocoons. The growth of commerce 
has been impeded by the ignorance of cultivators, the want of good 
roads and the unsettled political condition of Turkey. Ajiart from 
the industnes carried on in the capital, there are manufactures of 
wine, hquenrs, sesame oil, clotli, macaroni and soap. The principal 
towns. Seres (pop, 30,000), Vodena (25,000) and Cavalla (24,000), 
are describeil in sei>arate articles ; Tikvesh (21,000) is tlie centre of 
an agricultural region, Caraferia (14,000) a manufactuung town, 
and Iframa (13,000) one of the centres of tobacco cultivation. 

SALOON, a large room for the reception of guests in a mansion. 
The French salon itself is formed from saUe, Gor. Saal, hull, 
reception-room, represented in Old F.nglish by the cognate so’I, 
liall, properly “ abiding-place,” from the root seen in Gothic 
saljati, to dwell, cf. Russ, selo, village. The word in its proper ' 
sense has now a somew'hat archaistic flavour, being chiefly used 
of the iKth centurv, and it has come principally to be used (i) 
of the large rooms on passenger steamers ; (2) on Knglisb 
railways of carriages for the accommodation of large parties 
not divided into compartments, and in the finited States of the 
so-called “ drawing-room cars ” ; and (3) of a bar or place for 
the sale of intoxicants. 

SAL5AFY, or Sal.sii'y, Tragopogott pornjolius, a hardy 
biennial, with long, eylindrical, fleshy, cseulcnt roots, which, when 
properly cooked, arc extremely delicate and wholesome ; it 
occurs in meadows and pastures in the Mediterranean region, 
and in Ifritam is confined to the south of England, but is not 
native. ’I'he salsafv recpiires a free, rich, deep soil, which should 
be trenched in autumn, the manure used being placed at two 
spades’ depth from the surface. The first crop should be sown 
in March, and the main crop in April, in rows a foot from each ' 
other, the plants being afterw.u'ds thinned to 8 in. apart. In 
■November the whitish roots should be taken up and stored in 
sand for immediate use, others being secured in a similar way 
during intervals of mild weather. The genus Tragopogoti belongs 
to the natunal order Compositae, and is represented in Britain by 
goat’s beard, T. pratensis, lound in meadows, pastures .and waste 
places, llie flowers close at noon, whence the popular name 
“ John-go-to-bed-at-noon.” 

SALSETTE (- ” sixty-six villages ”), a large island in British 
India, N. of Bombay city, forming part of Tliana district. 
Area, 246 sq. m. It is connected with Bombay Island and also 
with the mainland by bridge and causeway. Salsette is a 
beautiful, well-wooded tract, its surface being diversified by hills 
and mountains, some of considerable height, while it is rich in 
rice fields. In various parts of the island are ruins of Portugue.se 
churches, convents and villas ; while the cave temples of Kanhcri 
form a subject of interest. There are loy Buddhist caves, 
which date from the end of the 2nd century .5.D., but are not so 
interesting as those of Ajanta, Ellora and Karli. Salsette is 
crossed by two lines of railway, which have encouraged the 
building of villa residences by the wealthier merchants of Bombay. 
The population in igoi was 146,933- The island was taken 
from the Portuguese by the Mahrattas in 1739, and from them 
by the British m 1774 ; it was formally annexed to the Ea.st 
India Company’s dominions in 1782 by the treaty of Salhai. 

There is another Satsi-tte in the Portuguese settlement of Goa, a 
district with a population (iqoo) of iis.oOi. 

SAL80MAGCI0RE, a village of Emilia, Italy, in Uie province 
of Parma, 6 m. S.W. of Borgo San Donnino by steam tramway. 
Pop. (1901) 1387 (vil'age); 7274 (commune). It is situat^ 
525 ft. above sea-level at the foot of the Apennines, and is u 
popular watering-place, the baths being especially frequented. 
The water is strongly saline. 

SALT, SIR TITUS, Bart. (1803-1876), English manufacturer, 
was bom on the 20th of September 1803, at Morley, Yorkshire. 
In 1820 he was apprenticed to leam wool-stapling at Bradford, 
and his father, having followed him there and started in that 
business, took him into partnership in 1824. His success in intro¬ 
ducing the coarse Russian wool (donshot) into English worsted 
manufacture, due to special machinery of his own detdsing, 
gave his firm a great impetus. In 1836 he solved the difficulties 


of working alpaca {q.v.) wool, created an enormous industry 
in the production of the staple goods for which that name was 
retained, and became one of the richest manufacturers in Brad¬ 
ford. In 1853 he opened, a few miles out of the city on the .Aire, 
the extensive works and model manufacturing town of Saltaire. 
From 1859-1861 Salt was M.P. for Bradford, of which city hPhad 
been mayor in 1848, and in 1869 he was created a baronet. 
He died on llie aoth of September 1876, and was accorded a 
public funeral. After his death his many benevolent mstitytions 
at Saltaire, at first continued by his widow, were transferred to a 
trust. 

See R, Balgamie, Sir Ttlm Salt, Ins Ujf ni»/ Us Lessons. 

SALT (a common Teutonic word, c(. iliiuh zoiit, Gcr. Soli, 
Scand. sail; cognate with Gr. I’Us, Lat. sal). In chemistry 
the term .salt is given to a compound formed b> substituting the 
hydrogen of an acid by a metal or a r.ubcal acting as a metal, or, 
what comes to the same thing, bv eliminating the elements of 
water between an acid and a base (see Acu); Giik.mimtiv). 

Common Sail. 

tlommon salt, or simply salt, is the name given to the native 
and industrial forms of sodium chloride, NaCl. Pure sorliiim 
chloride, which may be obtained by passing hydrochloric acid 
gas into a saturuled solution of the commercial salt, whereufioii 
it is precipitated, forms colourless, crystalline cubes (see also 
below under Rock salt) which melt at 815-4°, luid begins to 
volatilize at slightly higher temperatures. It is readily soluble 
in water, lOo parts of which dis.sohe .15-52 jiarls at 0" and 

39- 16 parts at 100°. The saturated solution at 109-7" contains 

40- 35 parts of salt to 100 of water. Gn cooling a saturated 
solution to - 10°, or by cooling a solution in hoi hydrochloric acid, 
the hydrate NaCl.lllh.O separates ; on further cooling an aqueous 
solution to -20" a cryohyrlratc containing 23-7 % of the salt is 
deposited. The consideration of this important substance falls 
under two heads, relating respectively to sea salt or “ bay ” salt 
and “ rock ” salt or mineral salt. The one is (iwibably derived 
from the other, most rock salt deposits bearing evidence ol hat ing 
been formed by the evaporation of lakes or seas. 

Sea Salt. —Assuming that each gallon of sea water contains 
0-2547 Ib of salt, and allowing an average density of 2 -24 for rock- 
salt, it has been computed that the entire ocean if dried up would 
yield no le.ss than four and a half million cubic miles of rock-salt, 
or about fourteen and a half times the bulk of the entire continent 
of Europe above high-water mark. The proportion of sodium 
chloride in the water of the ocean, where it is mixed with small 
(juantilics of other salts, is on the average about 3-33 °/„, ranging 
from 2-9 % for the polar seas to 3-55 % or more at the equator. 
Enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Dead Sea, the Caspian and others, arc dependent 
of course for the proportion and quality of their saline matter 
on local circumstances (see Ocean). 

At one time almost the whole of the salt in commerce was 
produced from the evaporation of sea water, and indeed salt so 
made still forms a staple commodity in many countries posseissing 
a seaboard, especially those where the climate is dr\' and the 
summer of long duration. In Portugal there are salt works at 
Setubal, Alcacer do Sal, Figucira and Aveiro. Spain has salt 
works at the Bay of (Jadiz, the Balearic Islands, fvi- ; Italy at 
Sicily, Naples, Tuscany and Sardinia. France has its “ marais 
salants du midi ” and also works on the Atlantic seaboard ; 
whilst Austria has “ Salzgiirten ” at various places on the Adriatic 
(Sabbionccllo, Trieste, Pirano, Capo d’lstria, &c.). In England 
and Scotland the industry lias greath- fallen off under the 
competition of the rock-salt works of ('heshire. 

The process of the spontaneous evaporation of sea water was 
studied by Usiglio on Mediterranean water at Cette. 'Hie density 
at first was 1-02. Primarily but a sUght deposit is formed (none 
until the concentration arrives at ^lecific gravity 1-0509), this 
deposit consisting for the most part of calcium carbonate and ferric 
oxide. This goes on till a density of i-1315 is attained, when hydrated 
calcium sulphate begins to deposit, and continues till specifir 
gravity 1 -atiab is reached. At a density oi i -218 the deposit becomes 
augmented by sodium chloride, which goes down mixed with a 
little magnesium chloride and sulphate. At specific gravity 1-2401 a 
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little aodiura bromide has beRun also to deposit. At specific gravity 
4-3II tlie volume ul the water contained— 

Ma^'nciuum sulphate tt' 45 % 

MoKnesium chloride • • 

Smliurn chloride . • • • *5*9® 

Sodium bromide . • • • *‘04 /o 

• Potassium chloride . . . 3 * 3 ^ ^ 

i'li to the time then the water btjcame concentrated to j 
sp(-‘cinc cravity i*2i^s only 0*150 of deposit had formed, and that 
cliicfly ctimposed ol hinc and iron, but betweem spcciuc gravity 
i*2i8lLud i‘3ij then ibdepositcdainixluieof - 


CalciuiTi Miljdjale .... 0*0283 % 
Magnesium .suli>hatc . 0 0024 % 

sMagnesjum chloride . 0 0153 % 

.Sodium chloride . . 27107 % 

Sodium bromide .... 0*0222 % 


2*8389 % 

(ij tins aliout 95IS sodium chloride. Up to this point tlie 
sf |.aiauun of the salts has taken place in a fairly regular manner, 
Oui now the temperature liogins to exert an influence, and some of 
til' salts deposited 111 the cold of the night dissolve again jiartially 
m ilie heal of the day. lly night the liquor gives nearly pure mag¬ 
nesium sulpiiate , in the day tlte same sulphate mixed with sodium 
and potassium chlorides is deposited. The mother-Iitjuor now falls 
to a .s))ecdic gravity of i-joSa to i*29(»5, yields a very mixed 
deposit ot magnesium lironiide and chloride, potassium chloride 
and magnesium sulphate, with the double magnesium and potassium 
sulpliale, curresponding to tlie kainitc of Stassfurt. There is also 
deposited a double magnesium and potassium chlondc, similar to 
the carnallite of Slassfiirl, and finally the mother-liquor, wluch ha.s 
now agjuii risen to specific gravity 1*3374, contains only pure mag¬ 
nesium clilondc. 

1'lu- ajiplication of these results to the production of salt from sea 
water is obvious. A large piece of land, barely above liigh-water 
mark, is levelled, and il necessary jiuddled with clay. In tidal seas 
a " jas " (or storage reservoir) is constructed alongside, similarly 
rendered im|K‘rvious, in wliich the water is allowed to settle and 
concentrate* to a curtain extent. In non-tidal seas this storage 
basin IS not re(]uired. 'i'hc pretiarod laud is partiUoned oil uiio 
large Imsins {adetnes or muants) and others (called in France aim, 
wuiUeis or tables salantes) which get smaller and more shallow in 
pnqiortion as tflcy are intendetl to receive the water as it becomes 
more and mure concentrated, just sufficient fall being allowed from 
one* set of basins to the other to cause the water to flow slowly 
through them. The flow is often assisted by pumping. The sea 
salt thus made is collected into small heaps on the patlis around 
the ba-sins or the floors of tiie liasins themsclvos. and here it under¬ 
goes a first partial ]mnfication, the more deliquescent salts (especially 
the magnesium chloride) being allowed to dram away. From these 
heaps it IS collected into larger ones, where it drains further, and 
becomes more purified. The salt is collected from the surface by 
means of a sort of wooden scoop or scraper, but in spite of every 
precaution some of the soil on which it is produced is inevitably 
taken up witli it, cummuuicHting a red or grey tint. 

Generally speaking tins salt, wJuch may cimtain up to 15 % 
of impurities, goes into commerce just as it is, but in some cases 
it is taken first to the refinery, where it either is simply washed 
and then stove-dried Ixdore being sent out, or is dissolved in 
fresh water and then boiled down and crystallized like white salt 
from rock-salt brine. The salt of the “ salines du midi ” of the 
south-east of France‘is far purer, containing about 5% of 
impurities. In northern Russia and in Siberia sea water is 
concentrated by freezing, the ice which separates containing 
little salt; the brine is then boiled down when an impure sea salt 
is deposited. 

Rock-salt .—To mineralogists rock-salt is often known as 
halik—a. name suggested m 1847 by E. F. Glocker from the 
Greek aKs (salt). The word halite, however, is sometimes 
used nut only fur the species rock-salt but as a group-name to 
include a series of haloid minerals, of which that species is the 
type. Halite or rock-salt crystallizes in the cubic system, 
usually in cubes, rarely in octahedra; the cubes being solid, 
unlike the skeleton-cubes obtained by rapid evaporation of 
brine. The mineral has perfect cubic cleavage. Percussion- 
figures, readily made on the cleavage-faces, have rays parallel 
to faces of the rhombic dodecahedron; whilst figures etched 
with water represent the four-faced cube. Rock-salt commonly 
occurs in cleavable masses, or sometimes in laminar, granular 
or fibrous forms, the finely^^ fibrous variety being known as 
" hair-salt.” The hardness 'is 2 to. *-5 and the spec. grav. 


2-1 to 2-6. Rock-salt when pure is colourless and transparent, 
but is usually red or brown by mechanical admixture with ferric 
oxide or hydroxide. The salt is often grey, through bituminous 
matter or other impurity, and rarely green, blue or violet. 
The blue colour, which disappears on heating or dissolving 
the salt, has been variously ascribed to the presence of sodium 
subchloride, sodium, sulphur or of a certain compound of iron, 
or again to the existence of minute cavities with parallel walls. 
Halite occasionally exhibits double refraction, perhaps due to 
natural pressure. It is remarkably diathermanous, or capable 
of transmitting heat-rays, and has therefore been used in certain 
physical investigations. Pure halite consists only of sodium 
chloride, but salt usually contains certain magnesium compounds 
rendering it deliquescent. Minute vesiculw cavities arc not 
infrequently present, sometimes as negative cubes, and these 
may contain saline solutions or carbon dioxide or gaseous 
hydrocarbons. Some salt decrepitates on solution (Knistersak), 
the phenomenon being due to the escape of condensed gases. 

Halite may occur as a sublimate on lava, as at Vesuvius 
and some other volcanoes, where it is generally associated with 
potassium chloride ; but its usual mode of occurrence is in 
bedded deposits, often lenticular, and sometimes of great thick¬ 
ness. The salt is commonly associated with gypsum, often also 
with anhydrite, and occasionally with sylvite, carnallite and other 
minerals containing potassium and magnesium. Deposits of 
rock-salt have evidently been formed by the evaporation of 
salt water, probably in areas of inland drainage or enclosed 
basins, like the Dead Sea and the Great Salt Lake of Utali, or 
perhaps in some cases in an arm of the sea partially cut off, 
like the Kara Bughaz, which forms a natural salt-pan on the east 
side of the Caspian. Such beds of salt are found in strata of 
very varied geological age ; the Salt Range of the Punjab, for 
instance, is probably of Cambrian age, while the famous salt- 
deposits of Wieliczka, near Cracow, have been referred to the 
Pliocene period. In many parts of the world, including the 
British area, the Triassic age offered conditions especially 
favourable for the formation of large salt-deposits. 

In England extensive deposits of rock-salt are found near the base 
of the Keuper marl, especially m Cheshire. The mineral occurs 
generally in lenticular deposits, which may reach a thickness ol 
more than 100 ft.; but it is mined only to a limited extent, most ol 
the salt being obtained from brine springs and wells which derive 
their saline character from deposits of salt. Much salt is obtained 
from north Lancashire, as also from tlie bnne pits of Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire, yorkslurc, Durham and the l-sle of Man (Point of 
Ayre). The salt of N.E. Yorkslurc and S. Durham is regarded by 
some authorities as Permian, but that near Carrickfcrgus in to. 
Antrim, Ireland, is undoubtedly of Triassic age. T he Antrim salt 
was discovered in 1(150 during a search for coal: one of the beds at 
Duncruc mine has a thickness of ho ft. Important deposits of rock- 
salt occur in the Keuper at Berchtesgadcii, in the Bavarian Alps: 
at Hall in Tirol and at Hallein, Hallstatt, IsclU and Auasee in the 
Salzkammergut in Austria. Salt occurs in tlie Muschelkalk at 
Fnedrichshall and some other localities in Wiirttembcrg and Thur¬ 
ingia ; and in the Buntcr at Schoningen near Brunswick. 

The Permian system (ZecEstein) yields the great salt-deposits 
worked at Stassfurt and at Halle in JTussian Saxony. The Stassfurt 
deposits are of special importance for the sake of the associated salts 
of jiotassium and magnesium, such as carnalhte and kainite. These 
dejiobits, in addition to having a high commercial unportame, 
present certain problems which have received much attention, more 
particularly at me hands of van't Hoff and his collaborators, whose 
results arc embodied in his Zur Bilduttg der oseantschen Satiah- 
lagerungen, vol. i. (1005), vol. ii. fifioo). (A summary is given in 
A. W. Stewart, Recent Advances tn Phystcal and Inorganic Ckemtstrv, 
igoq; see also van't Hoff, Lectures on 'J'heoretual and I'hysual 
Chemistrv, vol. i.) A typical section is as follows: Beneatli the 
surface soil of sandstone there is a layer up to 100 ft. in thicknes.s 
of carnallite, MgCVKCbeHoO, mixed with a little salt; tins is 
followed by a thicker deposit of kicscrite, MgSOj-HjO, contaimng 
rather more salt than the upper bed. Deeper down there are suc¬ 
cessively strata of polyl^tc, MgSOj'KjSOj'kCaSO.^HjO, and 
anhydrite, CaSO^, interspersed with regular layers of rock-salt; 
whiut below the anhydnte we have the main rock-salt deposits. 
A bed of rock-salt in the Zechatein at Sperenberg near Berhn lias 
been proved by boring to have a thickness of upwards of 4000 ft. 
The salt of Bex in Switzerland is Jurassic, whilst Cretaceous salt 
occurs in Westphalia and Algiers. Important deposits of salt are 
developed in many parts of the Tertiary strata. At Cardona, near 
Barcelona, Tertiary salt forms hill-masses, while the Carpathian 
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saadstono in Galicia and Tiansylvania isi rich in salt. The extensiw 
mines at WieUczka are in this rock*sait, as also is the salt oi Kalus/ 
in Galicia, which is associated with sylvite, KCl. 

In North America salt is widely distributed at various geological 
horizons. In New York it occurs in the Salma lieds oi the Onondaga 
series, oi Silurian age; and Silurian salt is ioimd also in parts oi 
Michigan and in On^rio, Canada. Some oi the salt oi Michigan is 
regarded as Carboniferous. Rock-salt is mined in several states, 
as New York, Kansas and Louisiana; but American salt is mostly 
obtained from brine. Deposits of salt, regarded as either Cretaceous 
or Tertiaf)', occur in tlie island of Petite Anse, west of Vermilion 
Uay, in lx>uisiana. Salt often occurs in association willi petroleum 
and natural gas, and yxtensive beds were discovered in lUeVVj oiniiig 
valley in bonng for petroleum. In the dr>' regions of the West 
salt occurs as an incrustation on the surface of the soil—mode oi 
occurrence found in desert areas in vaj’ious parts oi the world. 

Cubic pseudomorphs representing rock-salt arc sometimes seen in 
strata which have been deposited in shallow water, especially on the 
niiirgin oi a salt-lake. The salt has been dissolved out oi its original 
mutnx, and the cavity so formed has then been filled with fine clayey 
or other mincnil matter, forming a cubic cast. Such casts are not 
mirequeiit in the Keuper marls and sandstones, and in the Purbeck 
beds of England. 

Manufacture .—The chief centres of manufacture in l^ngland are at 
NorthwicU, MiUdlewich, Winsford and Sandbach in Cheshire, 
Weston-on-Treut in Stafiordsliire, Stoke l^or and Droitwich in 
Worcestershire and Middlesbrough in VorksUire.^ The Cheshire 
an<l W'orcestersliire .salt de])osits are by fur the most im])ortant. 
Mthough brine springs liave been known to exist lu both these 
loimties ever since the Roman occupation, and .salt had te'en made 
there Irom time immemonal, it was not till 1O70 that rock-salt 
about 30 yds. thick was discovered at Marbury near Nnrthwich 
by some ihen exploring for coal, at a depth of 34 yds. In 1779 
three beds of rock-salt were discovered at Lawton, separated from 
one anotlier by layers of indurated clay. 'I'iieitld Marston or Marston 
Rock mine is the largest and perhaps the oldest in England. It 
was worked for about a hundred years in only its uj)]»er lx*d, but in 
i7Sl, after traversing a layer of indurated clay inter.sc‘cted with 
small veins of salt lo^ yds. thick, a layer ol rock-salt 33 to 37 yds. 
tluck was found. Beneath it are others, but they are thin and im¬ 
pure. The total depth of the mine to the bottom of the lower level 
I-. IJO yds. At Winsford, where the same formation seems to recur, 
it is 150 y«ls. from the surface. Tlie Marston mine covers an area of 
about 40 acres. I'lie salt is first reached at 35-40 yds. in the North¬ 
wicU distnct, and the upjKT layer is 25-50 yds. m Uuckn<*Hs (Marston 
23-26 yds.); it has above it, apparently lying in the reces.ses of its 
surlace, a layer of saturated bnne. This is the brine which is rai.sed 
at the various pumping stations in Northwich and elsewhere around, 
and wliicli serves to produce white salt. The beds are reached by 
sinking through the cLiys and vanegated marls typical ol this for¬ 
mation. I'he salt is bla.sted out with gunjuiwder. The Middles- 
liruugh dejiosit was discovered by HoUkow and Vaughan in boring 
lor water m 1HO2 at a depth of 400 yds., but was not utilized, and 
was again lound by Messrs Bell Brothers at Port (Uareiic^* at a depth 
ol 370 yds. in Cheshire the surface-water tnekhng through the 
overlying strata dissolves the salt, which is subsequently pumped 
.IS brine, but at Middlesbrough the great di’pth and impenneability 
of the strata j)n*cludes this, so another method has been resorted to. 
A bore is made into the salt, and lined with tubing, and this tub«‘ 
where it traverses the salt is pierced with holes. Within tliis is hung 
loosely a second tulx* of much smaller dimensions so as tc» leave an 
annular spact; between the two. Tlirough this space the fresh surface 
water finds its way, and dissolving the .salt below rises in the inner 
tube a.s bnne, but only to such a level tliat the two columns bear to 
one another the relation of ten to twelve, tlua being the inverse ratio 
of the respective weights of saturated bnne and fresh water. Eor 
the remaining distance the brine is raised by a pump. The fresh 
water, however, as it descends nscs to the surface of the salt, tending 
rather to di.ssolve its upper layers and extend superficially, so that 
after a time the .sunerinciimlx'iit .soil, bi*mg without support, falls in. 
riiesc interior laiioslip.s, l»esides choking tlie pqws and breaking tlie 
communication, often produce sinkings at the surface. I'he same 
inconvenience is h it in the environs of Nanev, and a similar one 
produces on a larger scale tht* sinking and subsidoiices at Winsford 
and Northwich. 

In the United States extensive deposits and brine springs are 
worked, and also incrustations (see above), ('anada also is a pro¬ 
ducer. South America jmsM^sses several salt deposits and brine 
''priiigs. Asiatic Russia is very abunaantJy supplied with salt, as 
likewise is China ; and Persia is perhap.s one of the countries most 
abundantly endowed witli this natural and useful product. In 
India there is the great salt range of the Punjab, as well as the 
Sambhiir T.ake. and salt is obtained from sea water at man}' places 
along its extensive seaboard. 


^ The termination “ wich " in English place-names often points to 
ancient salt manufacture—the word “ wich ** (creek, bay; Icel. 
vik) Having acquired a special sense in English usage. In Germanv 
the various forms of the noii-Teutonic words Hall, Haile occurring 
in place-names point in the same way to ancient salt-works. 


Rock-salt IS the origin of the greater part of the salt manufactured 
in the world. It occurs in all degret's of purity, from that of mere 
salty clay to that of the most transparent crystals. In the fornin 
case it is often diiticult to obtain the brine at a density even approach¬ 
ing saturation, and chambers and galieries are sometimes excavated 
within the saliieruu.s beds to mcrea.se the dissolving surface, and 
water let down fresh is pumi>ed up as bnne. Many brine springs 
also occur in a more or less saturated condition. In cases where the 
atmospheric conditions art* suitable the brine is run into large tanks 
and concentrated merely by solar heat, or it may bt* caused to 
trickle over faggots amuiged uudt*r large open slieds called “ gcadua- 
tion houses " ((tratitthamer), whereby a more extensive suriaie of 
evaixiration is obtauied and the bnne iH'uimes rapidly concentrated 
After settling it is evaiH>ratt*ct in iron )>ans. The usi*. however, ol 
the ** graduation houses ** is dying out, as both their construction 
and their maintenance are extensive, llie purer rock-salt is otten 
simply ground lor use, as at Wieliczka and elsewhere, but it is more 
freijuently pumped as brine, produceel eillier by artificial solution a.s 
at Middlesbrough and otlier ])laces, or by natural means, as in 
Chesliire anil Worce.sli’r.4hire. One great drawlmck to the u«’ 01 
even the purest rock-salt simply grounri is its teiidemy to revert 
to a hard unwieldy mass, when kept any length of tune in sacks 
As usually made, wliite salt from rock salt may lx* clussilied into two 
groups: (i) boiled: known us fine, table, lump, stoveil lump, 
superfine, basket, butter and cheese sail (Fr. st-l pfi-fin, }>cl n la 
minute^ &c.) : (2) unlioiled : common, chemical, fishery, Siolch 
fishery, extra fishery, double extra fishery and bay sail (Fr. sd de 
23 y 34, 4S, 60 and 7-’ ht urcfi). All these names are derived Irom the 
size and appearance of the crystals, llieir uses aiul the modes of tlieii 
production. The boiled salts, the crystals ol which are small, uu 
foniied in u medium constantly agitated by Ixiihng. The fine 01 
stoved table salts are those wlute masses with which wv are all 
familiar. Basket salt takes its name from the conical l>askets ’from 
which it is allowed to drain when first it is “ drawn ** from the pan 
Butter an<l cheese salts are not stove-dried, but left in their niorr or 
less moist condition, as iK’ing thus more easily ai'plnsl to then 
r<*8|>ective uses. Ol the unb»»Ue<I salts the fir.st two, corr<*.spomUng 
to the Fr. aW de r3 heures and set de 34 heure&, show by their English 
names the use to wluch they are applit'd, and the others merely 
dejx'nd for their quaUty on the length ol time which elajwes between 
successive *' drawings,** and the temperature of the evajMjration 
The time vanes for the unboiknl .salts from twelve hours to tliree 01 
four weeks, the larger crystals being allowed a longer time tc» form, 
and the smaller oiu's U'lng formed more quickly, 'yie temperature 
varies from 55“ U) F. 

One difference between the manufacture of salt from rock-.salt 
brine as carried on in Britain and on the Continent lies in tin* u.se 
m the latter case of closed or covered jians, cxcejit in the making ol 
fine salt, whereas in Britain open ones are employed. M’ilh open 
pan.s tlie vapour is free to diffuse itself into the atmob])lierc, anti the 
evaporation is |K*rliaps more rapid. When covered pans are used, 
tlie loss of lu;at r>y radiation is less, and the salt made is also cleanei 
It has also l)<*en proposed to concentrate the bnnes under tiimini.shed 
prcvssure In S. Pick's system a triple eftect is obtained by evapora¬ 
ting m these connected vessels, so that the steam from one heats the 
second into which it is led (sc*e Soc. of hng.y ihQi, )>. t 15). 

In Britain tlie brine is .so pure that, keeping a sniuil stre^i of it 
running into the pan to ri place the losses by evaporation and Uie 
removal of the salt, it is only iiecessaiy occasionally (not often) to 
reject the mother-liquor when at last it becomes too impure with 
magnesium chloride : but in some works the mother-Uquor not only 
contains more ol this impurity but becomes quite brown froiii 
organic matter on concentration, and totally unfit for lurthei 
service after yielding but two or three crops of salt crystals. Some¬ 
times, to get rid of these impurities, the Dime is treated in a large 
tub (^s5oir) with hme ; on settling it Ixxiomes clear and colourless, 
but the dissolved hme forms a skin on its surface m tlic ])un, retards 
the evaporation and im]>edes Uie crystallization. At times scxlium 
sulpliatc is added to the brine, producing sodium chloride and mag 
nesium sulfibatc by double dccomfiositioa with the inagnesiuin 
chloride. A sUgbt degree of acidity seems mure favourable to the 
crystalUzatiun of sail than alkalinity ; thus it is u piacfice to add a 
certain amount of alum, 2 to 12 lb per pan ol brine, esjiecially when, 
as m fishery salt, fine crystals are requirctl. I’he salt is “ drawn " 
from the jian and placed (in the case ol boikHl salts) m small conical 
baskets hung round the fian to drain, and thence mouldcKl in square 
Ixixes and afterwards stove-dried, or (in case of unlioiled salts) 
*' drawn ** in a hea]> on to the " hurdles," on whicli it drains, and 
thence is carried to the store. 

In must European countries a tax is laid on salt; and the coarser 
as w'ell as the finer crystals are tiicrefore often dried so an not to 
duty on more water than can be helfxsd. 

he brine used in the salt manufacture in lingland is very ncailv 
saturated, containing 25 or 2(> % of sodium chlondi*. the utmost 
water can take \w being 27 : and it ranges from 38 to 42 oz. ul 

salt per gallon. In some other countries the brine has to be concen 
trated before use. 

Saltmaking is by no means au unhealthy trade, some slighl 
soreness of tm* eyes being the only aflectioo sometimes coiiif)laine<l 
‘ of; indeed the atmosphere of steam saturated witli salt m which 
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,h,- workmen live <mem» .pec.allv preaervative against colds, rhen- 

the .liijvs ol the disastrous suhsidenoes winch are constantly takmg 
,,la. e in all the salt districts, and tlie proviston of a remwly. It led 
jo no legislative acUon ; ifut tlie evil ts recognised as a grave one. 
At Iforlhwich and Winsford se.areely a house or a chimney stack 
rennuns straight. Housi s are keyed up with " simps, face plates 
.iod ■■ holts," and only kept Iroin falling by leaning on one another. 
T/,e iloors and windows have become lozenge-shaped, the walls 
anti tiu- rtoor« < iof>kcd. Buildings have sunk - .some of them 
»Ji^a|)|K*arnig Lakes have been formed where there was 

solifl grtMJiul iH-'lore, and incalculable damage done to jiropcrty m 
ill! <itiarters. At (lie same time it w diHicult to sec how this gncvancc 
can be remedied without inflicting serious injury, almost rum, uiwri 
the salt trade I’he workings in Great Britain represent the annual 
.it>stra(.tn>n ol rather more than a mass of rock equal to a foot in 
Ihickin-ss spreafl over a squan* mile, 'I'he table gives the outputs in 
metrif Ions of the most mqiorlant pr^iduccrs in looo and 1905 (from 
Kothwell. Mineral Imlu'^try, iQoh). 

Salt I*roductton in Metric Ton^. 



11)00. ]~ 1005. 

Austria . 

.A.V’.Z77 

.34.3,.375 

Fraru «• . 

. 1 1,088,634 

1,1 30,000 

G<rman> 

' 1.'>I4.«7 

'.777..«7 

Miingurv 

■ 1 i8<j,36( 

•9.3,430 

India 

. ! i,o2i,44(> 

I,2I2,(>00 

Italy 

• : 3<*7.'‘5') 

437.9'W 

Jajiaii 

b(i(|,b94 

483,500 

Riissiu 

i,70H,(X)5 

1,844,078 

Spain 

450,041 

493,451 

limit'd Kingdt»p' 

1.873,001 

1,020,14<> 

llinlcd Slatfs . 

2,031,278 

3,207,23*5 


See 
1900); 


A Furer, Sahhergbau- und Saltnenhundc (Braunschweig, 
.() Fmherr von Buschmann,/>aA .Stf/i . de}>i,en Vorkommen 
und Verwertung (Lequig, vol. i, 1909, vol. 2. ngxi). (X.) 

/•Ini’tenf History and Ueiigtouit Symbolism ■ Salt must have been 
*|uile unattainable to pnnnlive man in many parts of the world. 
Thus the Odyssey (xi 122 se<| ) speaks of inlanders (m F.pirus ?) who 
do not know the sea and use no salt with their foocl. In some parts 
ol America, andieveii of India (among the Todas), salt was first mtro> 
duced by 1 .uropeans ; und there are .still parts of central -Afnca 
wher(‘ the use of U is a luxury confinwl to tlie rich. Indeed, when* 
men live mainly ou milk and fle.sh, consuming the latter raw or 
roasted, so that its salts are not lost, it is not necessary to add 
sodium chloride, and thus we understand how the Numidian nomads, 
in the time of Sallust and llu* bedouins of Hadramul at the present 
<lay never eat salt with their food. On the other Jiand, cereal or 
vegetable diet calls for a supjilement of salt, and so diK^s boiled meat 
The iiufKirtant part played by the mineral in the history of commerce 
and religion depentls on this fact ; at a very early stage of progress 
salt became a necessary of life to most nations, and m many cases 
tin y Could jirocure it only from abroad, from tlie sea-coast, or from 
districts like that of Palmyra where salty incrustations are found 
on the surface of the .soil. Sometimes indeed a kind of salt was 
got from the ashes oi saline plants (r./;'. by the Umbrians, .AristotU*, 
Met 11. p. ^.59), or by pouring the water of a brackish stream over 
a fire of (saline) wood anti collecting the ashes, as was done in ancient 
Germany (Tac. Ann xiii. 57), in Gaul and in Spain (PUn. H.N 
xxxi 7.82seq.): but them* were imperfect surrogates. Among inland 
|HO])les a salt spring was regarded as a sjiecial gift of the gods. The 
Chaunians in Kpirus had one which flowed into a stream where there 
were no flsh ; ami the legend was that Heracles hail allowed their 
forefathers to have salt instead of fish (Arist. ut supra). The Ger¬ 
mans waged war for saline streams, and believed that the presence ol 
suit in the soil iiivesttnl a district with peculiar sanctity and made it 
H place where prayers were most readily hearrl (Tac. ut sup ). 1‘hat 
a religious significance was attached to a substance so highly prized 
and which was often obtained with difliculty is no more than natural 
And It must also Ik' rt'meniliered that the habitual use of salt is 
intimately connected with the advance from nomadic to tq^ricultural 
life, i.e with precisely that step in civilization which hml most 
influence on the cults of almost all ancient nations The gods were 
worahipp(Hl as the givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all 
over the world " bread and salt" go together in common use and 
common phram*. salt was habitually associated with offerings, at 
least with all offerings which consisted in whole or in part of cereal 
elements. This practice is found alike among the Greeks and Romans 
and among the Semitic peoples (Lev ii. 13); Homer calls salt 
" divine,” and Plato names it ” a substance dear to the gods 
{Ttmaeus, p (>o; cf. Plutarch, Sympvs. v. 10). As covenants were 
ordinarily made over a sacnficial meal, in which salt we^ a necessary 
eleinent, the expression ” a covenant of salt (Numb, xviii. 19) is 
easily understood; it is probable, however, tliat the preservative 
quahties of salt were held to makt* it a peculiarly fitting symbol of 
an enduring compact, and influenced the choice of this particular 
#lement of the covenant meal as that which was regarded as sealing 


an obligation to lidebty. Among the ancients, as among Orientals 
down to the present day, every meal that included salt had a certain 
sacred cliaracter and created a bond of piety and guest friendship 
between the participants. Hena? the Greek phrase 4Xat ifoi 
T^irefav rapa^lrtir, the Arab phrase ” there is salt between us,** 
the expression ” to eat the salt of the palace *' (Ezra iv. 14, R.V.), 
the modem Persian phrase nantak karam, ” untrue to salt,** i.e. 
disloyal or ungrateful, and many others. Both early in the history of 
the Roman army and in later times an allowance of salt wa.s made to 
officers and men. In imperial times, however, this salartum was an 
allowance of money for salt (swi Salary). 

It has been conjectured that some of the oldest trade routes 
were created for traffic in salt; at any rate, salt and incense, the 
chief economic and religious necessaries of the ancient world, play 
a great part in all that we know of the ancient highways of commerce*. 
Thu,s one of the oldest roads in Italy is Hie Vta Satarta, by which the 
produce of the salt pans of Ostia wa.s carried up into the Sabine 
country. Herodotus's account of the caravan route uniting the salt- 
oases of the Libyan desert (iv. iKi seq.) makes it plain that this was 
mainly a salt-ro^, and to the present day the caravan trade of the 
Sahara is largely a trade in salt. The sait of Palmyra was an im- 

F ortant clement m the vast trade lielween the Syrian ports and the? 
‘ersian Gulf (see Palmyra), and long after the glory of the great 
merchant city was pa.st " the salt of Taclmor ” retained its reputation 
(Mas'fidi viii. 398). In like manner the ancient trade between the 
Aegean and the coasts of southern Russia was largely dependent 
on the salt pans at the mouth of the Dnieper and on the salt fish 
brought from this district (IIero<l. iv. 53 ; Dio Clirys. p. 437). In 
Phoenician commerce salt and salt fish ' the latter a valued delicacy 
in tlie ancient world always formed an imjiorlant item. The vast 
salt mines of northern India were worke<l before the time of Alexander 
(Strabo v. 2, (», xv. i, 30) and must have been the centre of a wide¬ 
spread trotie. The economic importance of salt is further indicate<l 
by the almost universal prevalence in ancient and medieval times, 
and indeed in most countries down to the present day, of salt taxes 
or of government monopolies, which have not often been directed, 
as they were m ancient Rome, to enable every one to procure so 
necessary a condiment at a moderate price. In Oriental systems 
of taxation high imposts on salt are seldom lacking and are often 
carried out in a very oppressive way, one result of this being that the 
article is apt to reach the consumer in a viTy impure stale largely 
mixed with earth. *' 1'he salt which has lost its savour ” (Matt, 
v. 13) IS simply tlie earthy residuum of such an impure salt after the 
sodium chloride has been washed tint. 

Cakes of sait have been used as money in more than one part of 
the world for example, in Abyssinia an<i elsewhere in Africa, and 
in Tiliet and adjoining parts. See the testimony of Marco Polo 
(bk. ii. ch. 48) and Colonel Yuli‘'s note upon analogous customs 
elsewhere and on the use of salt as a medium of exchange in the 
Shan markets down to our own tune, in his translation of Polo li. 
48 seq. In the same work interesting details arc given as to the 
importance of sait in the financial sy.stem of the Mongol emperors 
(ii. 200 seep). (W. K. S.) 

SALTA, a N.W. province of Argentina, bounded N. by Bolivia 
and the province of Jujuy, E. by the territories of Formosa 
and the Chaco, S. by Santiago del Estero and Tucuman, and W. 
by the Los Andes territory and Bolivia. Area, 62,184 ^]- 
pop. (1904, estimated) 136,059. The western part of theprovinre 
IS mountainous, being traversed from N. to S. by the eastern 
chains of the Andes. Indenting these, however, are large 
valleys, or bays, of highly fertile and comparatively level land, 
like that in which the city of Salta is situated. Tlic eastern 
part of the province is chiefly composed of extensive areas of 
alluvial plains belonging to the Ch^o formation, whose deep, 
fertile soils are among the best in Argentina. This part of the 
province is well wooded with vulualilc construction timbers 
and furniture woods. The drainage to the Paraguay is through 
the Bermejo, whose tributaries cover the northern part of the 
province ; and through the Pasage or juramento, culled Salado 
on its lower course, whose tributaries cover the southern part 
of the province and whose waters are discharged into the Parani. 
The climate is hot, and the year is divided into a wet and a dry 
season, the latter characterized by extreme aridity. Irrigation 
is necessary in a great part of the province, though the rainfall 
is abundant in the wet season, about 21 in. P'ever and ague, 
locally called ckttcho, is prevalent on the lowlands, but in the 
mountain districts the climate is healthy. There is considerable 
undeveloped mineral wealth, including gold, silver and copper, 
but its inhabitants are almost exclusively agriculturist Its 
principal products are sugar, rum (aguardiente), wine, wheat, 
Indian corn, bariey, tobacco, alfalfa and coffee. The Cafayate 
wines are excellent, but are chiefly consumed in the province. 
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Various tropical fruits are produced in abundance, but are not 
sent to market on account of the cost of transportation. Stock- 
raising is carried on to a limited extent for the home and Bolivian 
markets. The province is traversed by a government railway 
(the Central Northern) running northward from Tucuman to 
the Bolivian frontier, with a branch from General Giicmes 
westward to the city of Salu (fp.), the provincial capital. 
The principal towns arc Oran (1904, 300°) o" » small tributary 
(the Zenta) of the Bermejo, in the northern part of the province, 
formerly an important depot in the Bolivian trade, and nearly 
destroyed b\’ earthquakes in 1871 and 1873 j Kosano de Lermu 
(pop. 1904, 2500), 30 m. N.W. of Salta in the great Lerma valley ; 
and Rosario de la Frontera (pop. 1904. 120°) "eaf Tucuman 
frontier, celebrated for its hot mineral baths and gambling 
establishment. 

Salu was at one time a part of tlie great Inca empire, wlucli 
exleiuled southward into Tucuman and Rioja. It w^s overrun liy 
adventurers after the Spamsh conquest. The first Sjianish settle¬ 
ment within Its borders was made hy Hernando de Lerma in 15H2. 
Saltj was at first governed from Tucuman, hut in 1776 was made 
capital of the northern intendcncia, which included Catamarca, 
Jiijuy ami Tucuman. After the War of Independence there was a 
new division, and Salta was given its present houndarie.s wiUi the 
excejition ol the disputed territory on the ('hilean frontiiu, now the 
territory of Los Andes. 

SALTA, a city of Argentina, capital of a province of the siune 
name, and see of a bishopric, on a small tributary (the Arias) 
ol the Pasage, or Juramento, 976 m. by rail N.N.W. of Buenos 
Aires. Pop. (1904, estimated) 18,000. Salta is built on an open 
plain 3560 ft. above the sea, nearly enclosed with mountains. 
J'he elimate is warm and changeable, malarial in summer. The 
city is laid out regularly, with broad, paved streets and seveial 
parks. Some of the more important public buildings face on 
the pUua mayor. There arc no raanufaetiires of importance. 
Salta was once largely interested in tlic Bolivian trade, and is 
•still a chief di.stributing centre for the settlements of the Andean 
plateau. Near the city is the battlefield where General Bclgrano 
won the first victory from the Spanish forces (181 j) in tlie War 
of Independence. There is a large mestizo element in the popula¬ 
tion, and the Spanish element still retains many of the character¬ 
istics of its colonial ancestors. In Salta Spanish is still spoken 
with the long-drawn intonations and melodious “ 11 ” of southern 
Spain. 

Salta wii-. founded in 1582 by Govenior Ahreu umler the title 01 
S.11! tilemente de Niieva Sevilla, but the site was clianged two 
years later and the new .settlement was called San Fchpe de lairma. 
In the 17th century the name Salta came into vogue. 

SALTA (Italian for “ Jump ! "), a table-game for two intro¬ 
duced at the end of the 19th century, founded on the more 
an< ient game of Halmu. It is played on a board containing 
100 squares, coloured alternately black and white. F.a('h player 
has a set of 15 pieces, one set being green, the other pink. These 
arc placed upon the black s(|uarcs of the first three rows nearest 
the player, and are classified in these rows as stars, 
moons and suns. The pawns move forward one square at a 
time, except when a pawn is situated in front of a hostile 
piece with an unoccupied space on the further side, in which 
case the ho.stilc pawn must be jumped, as at draughts, but without 
removing the jumped pawn from the board. The object of the 
game is to get one’s pieces on the exact squares corresponding 
to their own on the enemy's side, the stars in the star-hne, the 
moons in the moon-line, &c. Salta tournaments have taken place 
in which chess masters of repute participated. 

Sec iafla, by Schubert (Lciprig, lyoo). 

SALTASH, a municipal borough in the Bodmin parliamentary 
division of Cornwall, England, 5 m. N.W. of Plymouth, on the 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3337. It is beautifully 
situated on the wooded shore of the Tamar estuary, on the lower 
part of which lies the great port and naval station of Plymouth. 
Local communications are maintained by river steamers. At 
Saltash the Royal Albert bridge (1857-1859) carries the railway 
across the estuary. It was built by Isambard Brunei at a cost 
ol and is remarkable for its great height. The church 

of St Nicholas and St Faith has an early Norman tower, and part 


of the fabric is considered to date from before the Conquest; 
but there was much alteration in the Decorated and Perpendi¬ 
cular periods. The church of St Stephen, outside the town, 
retains its ornate Norman font. The fisheries for which Saltash 
was famous have suffered from the chemicals brought down by 
the Tamar : but there is a considerable seafaring populltion. 
and the town is a recruiting ground for the Royal Navy. The 
borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 
194 acres. , 

The Sunday market established bv the count of Mortain at hi- 
castle of Trcmatoii, wlucli ruined tlie lushoi) of Lxctcr's market at 
St trtmi^s, was proliably held at Saltasli a short distance Iroiii I lie 
castle. Saltash (Ksse, 1207 : .^sh, IJ02. .Vsslu burgh, 13>)2) belonged 
to the manor of Trematon and the latter at the time of the Domesday 
Survey was held by Reginald de Valletorl ol tlie count Reginald's 
descendant and namesake granted a charter (umlated) to Saltash 
about iiyo. It confirms to lus free burgesses ol l-.sse the Ulx;rties 
enjoyed by them under his ancestors, vii. . liurguge tenure, 
exeiiijition from all jurisdiction save the " hundred court of the said 
town," suit of court limited to three times a year, a reeve of their 
own election, pa.sturage in his demesne laiuls on certain terms, a 
limited control of trade and .shijijiing, and a lair in the middle ol the 
town. This charter was confirmed in (lie tilth year ot Richard 11 
Roger dc Valletorl, the last male heir ol tlii' tamily. gave the honour 
ol Irematon and with it the Ixmaigli of Saltash to Richard, king ol 
the Romans and earl of Cornwall. Thenceforth, in s|nle ol allem|its 
to .set aside tin grant, the earls and sulisequently tlie dukes ol 
Cornwall were llie lords of S.iltasli. It was jiroliably to tins relation 
tliat the burgesses owed the privilege of parhamentary representation, 
conferred by ICdward VI. In 1584 (,)uccn Khxabcth granted a diartei 
of incorporation to Saltash. This was sujiersedeil by another in 
1(183 umler which the governing body was to consist ol a mayor 
and SIX aldermen. In 1774, the corporation being in danger ol 
extinction, Imrgesscs were .idded, liul it was not until 1880 that 
the ratejiayen. acijuired the riglit of electing rcjiresciilaUves to the 
rouncil, the nghl up to tluil time having been exerci.sc-d by the 
incnitKTs of the corporation. The jiarhanieiitary Iramhise was 
enjoyed by the mayoi, aldermen and the holders of burgage tene¬ 
ments, In 1814 they mimbcTed 120. In iHji Saltash was dejirivi'd 
of its (wo members. Th(‘ count ot Mortain‘s Sunday niarksT had 
given place in 1337 to one on Saturday and tliis is still held, yiieen 
Elizalmth’s charter proviilisl for one on Tuesday atm, but this lias 
disappeared. A lair on the least of St Faith yielded lis. 8d. in 1337. 
This is no longer held, bni lairs at Candlemas and St James, oi 
ancient but uncertain origin, remain. Saltash was siiflicicntlv con- 
sidcralile as a port in the Kith centurv to fiiriiisli a fngaie at the 
town’s expense against the .Armada. 'I'lus probably represents the 
zetiith of Its prosperity. 

SALTBURN BY THE SEA, a seaside resort in the (!leveland 
parliamentary division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 21 m. E. of Middlesbrough by a branch of the North 
Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2578. A firm 
sandy beach extends westward to Redcar and the mouth of the 
Tees, while eastward towards Whitby the cliffs become very fine, 
Boulby Cliff (666 ft.) being the highest sea cliff in England. 
Several fishing villages occur along this coast, of which none is 
more picturesque than Staithes, lying in a steep gully in the cliff. 
There are brine baths supplied from wells near Middlesbrough, 
a pier, gardens and promenades. Inland the county is hilly 
and picturesque, though in part defaced by the (Cleveland iron 
mines. 

SALT-CELLAR, a vessel containing salt, placed upon the table 
at meals. The word is a combination of “ salt ” and “ saler," 
assimilated in the i6th and 17th centuries to “cellar” (Lat. 
cellarium, a storehouse). “ .Saler ” is from the Fr. (Mod. saliert), 
Lat. solarium, that which belongs to salt, rf. “salary.” Salt¬ 
cellar is, therefore, a tautological expression. There arc two 
types of salts, the large ornamental salt which during the medieval 
ages and later was one of the most important pieces of household 
plate, and the smaller “ salts,” actually used and placed near the 
plates or trenchers of the guests at table ; they were hence 
styled “ trencher salts.” Tlie great salts, Imlow which the 
inferior guests sat, were, in the earliest form which survives, 
shaped like an hour-glass and have a cover. New College, 
Oxford, possesses a magnificent specimen, dated 1493. Later 
salts take a square or cylindrical shape. The Elizabethan salt, 
kept with the regalia in the Tower of London, has a cover with 
numerous figures. The London Livery Companies posseas many 
salts of a still later pattern, rather low in height and without a 
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rover. The “ trencher salts ” are either of triangular or circular 
shape, some are many-sided. The circular silver salt with legs 
came into use in the i8th century. , ^ , 

BALTER, /OHN WILLIAM (1830-1 «6v), English naturalist and 
isUaeontologist, was born'on the 15th of December 1830. He 
w,is Spprcnliccd in i«t5 to James de (irle Sowcrby, and was 
ingagcd in drawing and engraving the plates for Sowerby s 
)/i«cruf Comhologv. the Supplement to his English Botany, and 
ulherj^atural Hi.story works. In 1842 he was employed for a 
hort time by fiedgwick in arranging the fossils in the Wood- 
wiirdian Museum at (.'lunbridge, and he accompanied the professor 
on .several geological expeditions (1842-1845) into Wales. In 
1846 he was ajipointcd on the staff of the Geological Survey and 
worked iindei Edward Forbes until 1854; he was then appointed 
palaeoniologist to the survey and.gave his chief attention to the 
palaeozoic fossils, spending much time in Wales and the border 
I ounties. He contributed the palaeontological portion to A. C. 
K.un.say's Memotr on the Geology of North Wales (1866), assisted 
Murchison in his work on Silurta (1854 and later editions), and 
Sedgwick by preparing A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian 
and Silurian Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the 
Cnwersity of Cambridge (1873). Salter prepared .several of the 
IJeiades of the Geological Survey and became the leading 
authority on Trilobites, contributing to the Palaeontographical 
Society four parts of A Monograph of British Trilobites (1864- 
1867). He resigned his post on the Geological Survey in 1863, 
.tnd died on the 2nd of August 18617. 

SALTILLO, a city imd the capital of the state of (^oahuila, 
Mexico, about 615 m. by rail N. by W. of the city ol Mexico. 
I’op. (1900) 23,996.' Saltillo is on the Mexican National railway 
and another railway connects it with the important mining and 
industrial town of Torreon, on the Mexican Central. The city 
IS on the great central plateau of Mexico, about 5200 ft. above 
sea-level. It has a cool and healthy climate, and is a resort in 
summer for the people of the tropiail i-oast districts, and in winter 
lor invalids frdtn the north. The city is laid out in regular 
sipiares, with shady streets and plazas. The residences are of the 
Spanish eolonia! type, with heavy walls and large rooms to insure 
coolness during the heat of the day. Among its public institu¬ 
tions are a national college, an athenaeum, the Madero Institute 
with a good library, some fine churches, and the charitable 
institutions common to all Mexican cities. Saltillo is an active 
commercial and manufacturing town, and an important railway 
centre. Its manufactures include cotton and woollen fabrics, 
knitted giHids and flour. The woollen “ zarapes ” or “ ponchos " 
of Saltillo are among the finest produced in Mexico. There arc 
undeveloped coal deposits in the vicinity. 

Saltillo was founded 111 1580 as uu outpost agaiust the Apache 
Indians. It liecame an incorjHirated city in 1837. In 1824 the 
cajiitut ot the state of Coahuila and Texas was at Saltillo. A partisan 
controversy removed the seat of government to Monclova in 1833, 
but It was returned to Saltillo in 1835. The battle of Buena Vista 
was tought near Saltillo on the aznd-zyrd of February 1847. After 
leaving San Euis Potosl, ITesident Juarez established lus capital at 
SnltiUo for a brief jwnod. 

SALT LAKE CITY, the cajiital city ol Utah and the county-scat 
of Salt Lake county, in the N.W. part of Utah, immediately E. 
ol the Jordan river in the Salt Lake Valley, near the base of the 
Witsatch mountains, at an altitude of about 4350 ft,, aliout n m. 
S.E. of the Great Salt Lake, about 710 m. W. by N. of Denver 
and alKmt*93o m, E. of San Francisco, Pop. (i860) 8236; 
(>600) 53,531 ; (1910, census) 92,777. Area, 51-25 sq. m. 
Of Ae total population in 1900, 12,741 (nearly one-fourth) were 
foreign-born, including 5157 English,' 1687 Swedes, 965 Danes, 
963 Germans luid qi2 Swteh ; 35,152 were ol foreign-parentage 
(one or the other parent foreign-liom): 278 were negroes, 
214 Chinese, 22 Jaiianese. Salt laike City is served the 
lienver & Rio Grande, the Union' Pacific, the Western Pacific, the 
Oregon Short Line, and the San Pedro-Los Angeles & Salt Like 
railways ; it is also a terminus of shorter roads to Ogden, to Los 
•Angeles and to Mercur, a mining town in the Oquirrh mountains 
* "rhe early Mormon missions in ICngtand were very successful, 
.and many of the leaders of the church and those otherwise prominent 
111 Salt L^e City have lioen of English birth. 


(S. of Great Salt Lake) whose ores ore reduced by the cyanide 
process. The Oregon Short Line and the San Pedro-Los Angeles 
have a union railway station (1909), and the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific also have a large union railway station 
(1910). The street railway system is excellent; electric cars 
were introduced in 1889; and the street railways were re¬ 
organized by E. H. Hamman, who bought a controlling interest 
in them. 

The atuation of the city is striking, with views of mountains and 
of the Great Salt Lake, and the climate is dry and aaiubhous. The 
city IS the headquarters of the Church of Jesus Christ of I,atter-Day 
Saints (^c Mormons). The streets are md out, according to the 
plan of Brigham Young, with city blocks of 10 acres each (660 ft. sq.) 
and streets 132 ft. wide, and well shaded witli trees planted along 
imgalsng ditches, fed by mountain streams. Brigham (or South 
Temple) Street is a fine lioulevard running 3 ni. from the Temple 
to Fort^ Douglas. Must of tfie streets are numbered and named 
" East " or ' West," " North ” or " Soutli," from their direction 
from the centre of the city, the Temple Block. State Street is the 
official name oi First East Street; and East Temple Street is called 
Mmn, and South Temple Stree*t (east of the Temple block) is called 
Brigliam. The only oeveloped parks are Pioneer and City Hall, 
both small, and Ijberty Park (no acre.s), in which Brigham Y'oung 
built a grist mill in 1852 and which was bought from his estate bj 
the city in 1880. There are bathing [larks on the shores of Great 
Salt l.ake, 11-15 m. W. of the city—the best known being Saltair, 
which has a Moorish pavilion ; and 5 ni. S. is Wandamere (formerly 
Caider’s) liark (64 acre.s). Three miles E. of the city is Fort Douglas, 
established as Cam[i Douglas in 1862 by Colonel P. Edward Connor 
(i82o-i8yi), afterwards proimnently connected with the develoji- 
menl of the mineral resources ol Utah ; the fort overlooks the city, 
Ixang more than 4900 It. above .sca-levcl. In the city tliere are 
medianal and thermal s|irings, and water at a temperature of g8- 
'“i" '“Piixifl to a large batli-house (1850) in the N. part of the city 

the must prominent buildings are those oi the Church of Latter- 
Day Saints, particularly, in Temple Square, tlie 'j'cmple. Tabernacle, 
and Assembly Hall. The great Mormon Temple (1853-1893) has 
grey granite walls b ft. thick, is gg x 186 ft., and has six ^res, 
the highest (220 ft.) having a copper statue gf .the angel Moroni, 
The elli])bca] Tabernacle (1870) lias a ruuiidcdi turtle-shell slwpi^ 
roof, unsupported by pillars or beams, seats nearly io,(iik>, and ha'- 
a large pipe organ (5000 pipes). The Assembly Hall (rtlSo), also ol 
granite, has an auditorium which scats about 2500. In igog a 
bisliopric building, with many of the business offices ol the church, 
was built. Other buildings cettinectcd with the history of the 
Monoon church are three residences oi Bnghain Voiing, called the 
Libfi House, the Beehive (the In-eluve is the symbol of the industry 
6f the Mormon settlers in the desert and appears on the state seal), 
and the Amelia Palace or Gardo House (1877), which is now [invateli 
owned and houses an excellent private art gallery. Three blocks I,, 
of the Temple is .St Mary’s, the Uomaii Catliofic cathedral (looy, 
IUO-200 ft.; with two towers 175 ft. high). Other large churches 
are; St Mark's Catliedral (i8bg, Protestant Episcopal) and the 
First Presbyterian Church (igog). There is a large city and counly 
building (1894), built of rough grey sandstone from Utah count! 
it has a dome on the top of whieli is a statue of Columbia ; over its 
entrances are statues of Commerce, Liberty and Justice ; its bal¬ 
conies command views of the iieighbouniig country and of the Great 
Sidt Lake; the interior is decorated witli Utah onyx. Otliei 
buildings are : the Federal building; the Gty Public lilirary (1905), 
one block E. of Tem])Ie Block, which housed in igio about 40,000 
volumes; the Packard library, and several business buildings. 
Typical ol the city is the great building of the Zion’s Co-operative 
Mercantile institution, a concern estabhshed liy Bngham Young 
in 1868—there are .several large factories connected with it, and 
its annual sales average more- than $5,000,000. A monument to 
Brigham Young and the Utah Pioneers, crowned by a statue ol 
Bngham Young, by C. E. Dallin, was unveiled in 1897, at the 
intcrsi-ction of Main and Brigliam Streets. The city has numerous 
hospitals and charities, and there is a stale penitentiary here. 
Near the city is the J udge Miner’s Home and Hosjiital (Roman 
Catholic), a memorial to John Judge, a suceessiul Utali miner. 

Salt L^ke City has a g<x>d public school system, in tlie city is tlie 
University of Utah, chartered in 1850 as the University of the state 
of Deseret and opened 111 November 1850 ; it was practically dis 
continned irora 1851 until 1867, and then was scarcely more tliaii a 
business college until i86g; its charter was amended in 1884 and a 
new charter was issued in 1894, when the present style of tte cor¬ 
poration was a.saumed; in 1894 60 acres from the Fort Douglas 
reservation were secured for the campus. In igog-igio the 
university consisted oi a school of arts and sciences, a state school 
of mines (1901), a normal school, and a preparatory department. 
Other institutions of leanung are ; the Latter-Day Samts University 
(1887) and the Latter-Day Saints High School, St Mary’s Academy 
(1875: under the Roman Cathohe Sisters of the Holy Cross), All 
Hallows College (1886; Roman Catholic), Gordon Academy (1870; 
Congregatiooiu), Rowland Hail Academy (1880; Protestant Episcopal) 
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and Westminster CoU^ (1897; Presbyter^). T^ere is a state 
Art Institute, which gives an annual exlubltion,provides fora course 
of public lectures on art, and houses in its buil^g the state art 
collcctiun. The city has always been interested in music and the 
drama : the regular choir of 500 voices of the Mormon Tabernacle 
(orgamzed in 1890) is one of the beat choruses in tlie country, and 
closely connected witli its development are the Symphony Orchestra 
and the Salt Lake Choral Society. Brigtiam Young was an admirer 
of the drama, and the Salt Lake Theatre (1862) has had a brilliant 
history. There is a Young Men’s Christian Association (organized 
m 1890). The principal clubs arc tlie Alta, University, Commercial, 
Country, and Women’s. There are a Masonic Temple and building.s 
of the Elks and Odd Fellows. 

Salt Ijikc City i.s the great business centre of Utah and one of the 
main shipping jxiints of the We.st for agricultural products, Uve stock 
(especially sheep), precious metals wd coal; and the excellent 
railway tacilities contribute greatly to the commercial importance 
of the city. In rt)05 the value of the factory products was $7,543,983, 
lieing 70-3 "o more than in 1900 and being nearly one-fifth of the 
tolal value of the factory products of all U tali. There an- three large 
steam -car repair shops in the city. Among the more valuable 
manufactures are ; newspapers, books, &c. ($924,405 in 1905), malt 
liquors, confectionery, fiour, foundry and machine-shop products, 
dairy products, salt, knit goods, mattresses, sugar, cement, &c. 
IClectricity is largely u.sed in the newer factories, the jiower being 
denvisl from Ogden river, near Ogden, alxnil 35 m. away, and from 
cataracts in Cottonwood canyon and other canyons. 

The city is govenied under a cliarter of 1851. The government is 
in the hands of a mayor, elected lor two years, and of a unicameral 
municipal council, consisting ot 15 members, elected from the five 
wards of the city tor two years or for four years. The municipahty 
owns the water works. In 1909 the assessed valuation, reuJ and 
personal, was $52,180,789; the tax levy was $077,411 ; and the 
city debt was $4,399,400 (exi lusive of $1,528,000, the bonded in¬ 
debtedness of the city schools). 

The hi.story of the city is largely that of the Mormons (q.v.) 
and in its earlier years that of Utah (q.v.). The Mormons first 
came here in 1847 ; an advance party led by Orson Pratt and 
Era.stus Snow entered the Salt Lake Valley on the 22nd of July. 
President Urigham Young upon his arrival on the 24th approved 
of the site, saying that he had seen it before in a vision ; on the 
28th of July he cho.sc the site for the temple. In August the 
city was named “ the ('ity of the (Jreat Salt Lake,” and this 
name was used until 1868 when the adjective was dropped by 
legislative act. In the autumn the major body or the pioneers 
arrived. The first government was purely ecclesiastical, the 
r.ity being a “ stake of Zion ” under a president; “ Lather ” 
Joseph Smith was the first president. The gold excitement of 
1849 and the following years was the source of the city’s first 
prosperity ; tlie Mormons did not attempt to do any mining— 
Urigham Young counselled them not to abandon agriculture 
for prospecting but they made themselves rich by outfitting 
tho.se of the gold-seekers who went to California overland and 
who .stopped at the City of the Great Salt Taike, the westernmost 
settlement of any importance. On the. 4th of March 1849 a 
convention met here which appointed a committee to draft 
a constitution ; the con.stitution was immediately adopted, the 
independent .state of Uescrct was organized and on the 12th 
of March the first general election was held. In 1850 the city 
had a population of 6000, mure than half the total number of 
inhabitants of the Great Salt l-akc Valley, which, as well as the 
rest of Utah, was largely settled from Salt l^e City. In January 
1851 the general a.s.sembly of the state of Deseret chartered the 
city ; and the first munici|)al election was held in April of the 
same year; the charter was amended in 1865. Immigration 
from Europe and especially from England was large in the earlier 
years of the city, beginning in 1848. Salt lake City was promin¬ 
ently identified with tl e Mormon church in its struggle with the 
United States government; in 1858 it was entirely de.serted upon 
the approach of the United States troops. Since the Civil War, 
the non-Mormon element (locally called “ Gentile ”) has steadily 
increased in strength, partly because of industrial changes and 
partly becau.se the city is the natural point of attack on the 
Mormon church of other denominations, which are comparatively 
stronger here than elsewhere in Utah. 

See the bibbography under Moruons and under Utah ; and 
particularly E. W. TuUidge, History of Salt Lake City (Salt Lake 
City, 1886), tlie famous desenptions in Captain Stansbury’s report 
(1850), and ill R. F. Burton’s The City of the Saints (1861), and H. H. 
Bancroft, History of Vtah (San Francisco, i8go). 


SALTO, a town and river port of Uruguay and capital of a 
department of the same name, on the Uruguay river 60 m. 
above Paysandu. Pop.(i9oo,cstimate)i 2,000. It has rail way con¬ 
nexion with Montevideo via Paysandu and Rio Negro (394 m.), 
and with Santa Rosa, on the Bntzilian frontier (113 m.). 
It is also connected with Montevideo and Buenos Aires bj^river 
steamers, Salto being at the head of high water navigation for 
large vessels. There are reefs and rocks in the river between 
Paysandu and Salto that make navigation dangerous gxcept 
at high water. Above Salto the river is obstructed by reefs 
all the way up to the Brazilian frontier, about 9,5 m., and is 
navigable lor light-draft vessels only at high water. Farther 
up, the river is freely navigable to .Santo Tom6 (Argentina)—,1 
distance of about 170 m. Travellers wishing to ascend the river 
above Salto usually cross to tnneordia, Eiitre Rios, and go up 
by railway to Ceibo, near Monte t'ascros, from which point small 
steamers ascend to Uruguayuna, Itaqui, and other river ports. 
The streets of Salto are well paved and lighted with electricity, 
and there arc some good public buildings. The town has two 
meat-curing establishments (saladeros) and is the shipping port 
for north-western Uruguay and, to some extent, for western 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil). Behind Salto lies a rich, undulating 
grazing country, whose large herds supply its duel exports. 

The ilepartmenv ol Salto—area, 4860 s<|. m., jxip. (1900) 40,58<i, 
(1907, estimate) 53,154—is an undulating, well-watered region 
occupying the north-west angle ol Uruguay. Its industries an 
almost exclusively pastoral. AUnit one-ttdrd ol its po|iiilation are 
loreigners, chiefly Brazibans. 

SALTPETRE (from the Lat. sal, salt, pftra, a rock), the 
commercial name given to three naturally occurring nitrates, 
distinguished as (r) ordinary saltpetre, nitre, or potassium 
nitrate, (2) Chile saltpetre, cubic nitre, or sodium nitrate, (3) 
wall- saltpetre or calcium nitrate. Thc.se nitrates generally occur 
os efflorescences caused by the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
in the ])re.sciice of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

I. Ordinary Saltpetre or J‘olasstum Nitrate, KNO^,, occurs, 
mingled with other nitrates, on the surface and in the superficial 
layers of the soil in many countries, e.spccially in certain parts 
of India, Persia, Arabia and Spain. The deposits in the great 
limestone caves of Kentucky, Virginia and Indiana have been 
probably derived from the overlying soil and accumulated by 
percolating water; they are ot no commercial value. The 
actual formation of thL salt is not quite clear ; but it is l ertainly 
conditioned by the simultaneous contact of decaying nitrogenous 
matter, alkalies, air and moksture. The demand for .saltpetre 
os an ingredient of gunpowder led to the formation of saltpetre 
plantations or nitriaries, which at one time were common in 
France, Germany, and other countries ; the natural conditions 
were simulated by exposing heaps of decaying organic matter 
mixed with alkalies (lime, &c.) to atmo.spheric action. The salt 
is obtained from the soil in which it occurs naturally, or from 
the heaps in which it is formed artificially, by extracting with 
water, and adding to the solution wood-ashes or potassium 
carbonate. The liquid is filtered and then crystallized. Since 
potassium nitrate is generally more serviceable than the sodium 
salt, whose deliquescent properties inhibit its use for gunpowder 
manufacture, the latter salt, of which immense natural deposits 
occur (see below (2) CftiU saltpetre), is converted into ordinary 
saltpetre in immense quantities. ’This is generally effected b\ 
adding the calculated amount of potassium chloride (of which 
immense quantities arc obtained as a by-product in the Stassfurt 
salt industry) dissolved in hot water to a saturated boiling 
solution of sodium nitrate; the common .salt, which separates 
on boiling down the solution. Is removed from the hot solution, 
and on cooling the potassium nitrate crystallizes out and is 
separated and dried. 

As found in nature, saltpetre generally forms aggregates of 
delicate acicular crystals, and .sometimes silky tufts ; distinctly 
developed crystals are not found in nature. When crystullizcil 
from water, crystals belonging to the orthorhombic system, 
and having a prism angle of 61° 10', are obtained ; they' are 
often twinned on the prism planes, giving rise to pseudo-hexagonal 
groups resembling aragonite. There are perfect cleavages 
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parallel to the dome (on), 'fhe hardneiis is 2, and the specific 
aravity 2-1. It i.s fairly soluble in water; 100 parts at 0 dis- 
•solving i3'3 parts of the salt, and about 30 parts at 20 ; the 
most saturated solution contains 327 4 parts of the salt m too 
of water ; this solution Itoils at It fuses at 339 to a 

roloifUc.ss liquid, which solidifies on cooling to a white fibrous 
mass, known in pharmacy as sal prunella, ft is an energetic 
oxidi/ing agent, and on tins property its most important applica¬ 
tions t^pend. At a red heat it evolves oxygen with the formation 
of potassium nitrite, which, in turn, decompo.ses at a higher 
temperature. Heated with many metals it converts them mto 
oxidts, and with combustible substances, such us charco^, 
sulphur, fie., a most intense conflagration oc-curs. Its chief 
uses are in glass-making to promote fluidity, in metallurgy to 
oxidize impurities, as a constituent of gunpowder and in 
pyrotecliny ; it is also used in the manufacture of nitric acid. 

hotiissiiim nitrate was used at one time in many different 
iliseased conditions, but it is now never administered internally, 
as Its extremely depressant action upon the heart is not com¬ 
pensated lor hy any useful properties which arc not possessed 
hy many other drugs. One most valuable use it has, however, 
in the treatment of asthma. All nitrites (e.g. sodium nitrite, 
ethyl nitrite, amyl nitrite) cause relaxation of involuntary 
muscular fibre and therefore relieve the asthmatic attacks, 
which depend upon spasm of the involuntary muscles in tlie 
bronchial lubes. Saltpetre may Ix' made to act as a nitrite 
by (lis.solving it in water in the slrength of about fifty grains 
to the ounce, soaking blotting-paper in the solution and letting 
the paper dry. Pieces about 2 in. square are then .successively 
(lut into a jar and lighted. The patient inliales the fumes, which 
contain a considerable proportion of nitrogen oxides. This 
treatment is frequently very successful indeed in relaxing the 
bronchial spasm upon which the most obvious features of an 
attack depend. 

2. Chtk saltpetre, table nitre or sodium nitrate, NaNO,, occur, 
under tlic saiieconditions as ordinary saltpetre in deposits covering 
immense areas in Smitli America, which are known locally as caliche 
or terra saltirosa, and abound esiiecially in tlie jirovmces of Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta 111 Chile. The nitrate lields are confined to a 
narrow stnp of country, averaging zj m. in width, situated on the 
eastern .slopes ol the coast ranges and extending from north to south 
for zfjo geographical miles, between the latitudes 25" 45' and 10“ 12' S, 
The nitrate forms beds, varying m thickness from 6 in. to 12 ft., 
under a covering of conglomerate locally known as lostra, which is 
itself overUiin by a loose sandy soil. The conglomerate consists of 
rock fragments, sodium chloride and various suljihafes, cemented 
logetlier by gyjisum to form a hard compact mass 0 to 10 ft. m 
Ihickness. The caliche has often agranular structure, and is yellowish- 
white, bright lemon-yellow, brownish or violet in colour. It contains 
from 48 to 75 % of sodium nitrate and from 20 to .jo % of common 
salt, which are associated with various minor sahne components, 
including .sodium iodate and mote or less insoluble mineral, and al.so 
some organic matter, e.g. guano, which suggests the idea that the 
nitrate was formed t>y Uie nitrification of tins kind of excrementiU 
matter. The caliche is worked up in loco for crude nitrate by ex¬ 
tracting the salts with hot water, allowing the suM'eiided earth to 
settle, and then tran.sfcrring the clarified liipior, first to a cistern 
where it deposits part of its sodium chloride at a liigh temperature, 
and ttien to another where, on cimling, it yields a crop of crystals 
of purified nitrate. The nitre tlius refined is exported cluefly from 
Valparaiso, wlience the name of " Cliile saltiietre." The mother 
liquors used to be thrown away, but are now utihzed for the extrac¬ 
tion of their iodine (ry ic). 

Chemically pure sodium nitrate can be obtained by repeated 
rccryslalhzatioii ol Chile saltpetre or by syntliesis. It lorras colour¬ 
less, transparent rhombohedra, like those of Iceland .spar; the angles 
are nearly equal to right angles, lieing yy” 30', so that the crystals 
look like culies: hence the name of " cubic saltpetre.” There are 
|K‘rfecl cleavages parallel to the rhombohedral faces, and the crystals 
exliibit a strung negative double refraction, Ukc calcite. One hundred 
parts of water at 0° and at 100“ dissolve 72-0 and 180 parts of the 
salt: at izo” the Ixnlmg-point of the saturated solution, 216 parts. 
The .salt fuses at .lib", at higher temperatures it loses oxygen (more 
readily tlian the corresponding potassium salt) with the' formation 
of nitrite which, at very liigli teni]>erature.s, is reduced ultimately 
to a mixture of iwroxide, Na,Oj, and oxide, N^O. The cliief 
appUcations of Chile saltwtre are m the nitric acid industry, and in 
the manufacture of drainary saltpetre for making gunpowder, 
ordinary Chile saltiietre being unsuitable by reason of itsdehquescent 
nature, a property, however, not exhibited by the perfectly pure 
salt. It is also employed as a manure. For references to memoirs 


descriptive of the Chilian nitrate deposits, see G. P. Memll, The 
Non-Metalhc Minerals (New York, 1904). 

3. Wall-saltpetre or lime saltpetre, cMcium nitrate, Ca(NO.,)j, is 
found as an efflorescence on the walls of stables; it is now manu¬ 
factured in large quantities by fixing atmospheric nitrogen, i.e. by 
passing a powerful electric arc discharge through moist air and 
absorbing the nitric acid formed by lime. Its chief applications are 
as a manure and in the nitric acid industry. 

SALT RANGE, a hill system in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Provinces of India, deriving its name from its extensive 
deposits of rock-salt. The range commences in Jhelum district 
in the lofty hill of Chel (3701 ft.), on the right bmik of the river 
Jhelum, traverses Shahpur district, crosses the Indus in Mianwali 
district, thcncc a southern branch forms the boundary between 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan until it finally merges in the 
Wuziristan system of mountains. The salt range contains the 
great mines of Mayo, Warcha and Kaliibagh, which yield an 
inexhaustible supply of salt, and supply the wants of all Northern 
India. Coal of an inferior quality is also found. 

SALTYKOV (STCHEDRIN), MICHAEL EVGRAFOVICH (1826- 
1889), Russian satirist, was bom on his father’s estate in the 
province of Tula, 15th (27th) January 1826. His early education 
was completely neglected, and his youth, owing to the severity 
and the domestic quarrels of his parents, was full of the most 
melancholy experiences. Left entirely to himself, he developed 
a love for reading ; but the only book in his father's house 
was the Bible, which he studied with deep attention. At ten 
years of age he entered the Moscow Institute for the sons of the 
nobility, and subsequently the Lyceum at St Petersburg, where 
Prince Ixibanov Ruslofski, afterwards minister for foreign affairs, 
was one of his schoolfellows. While there he published poetry, 
and translations of soma of the works of Byron and Heine ; and 
on leaving the Lyceum he obtained employment us a clerk in the 
Ministry of War. In 1884 he published Zaputennoye Dyelo 
(“ A Complicated Affair ”), which, in view of the revolutionary 
movements at that time in France and Germany, was the cause 
of his banishment to Vyatka, where he spent eight years as a 
minor government off icial. This experience enabled him to study 
the life and habits of civil servants in the interior, and to give 
a clever picture of Russian provincial officials in his (luberuskte 
(Heherki (“ Provincial Sketches ”). On his return to St Peters¬ 
burg he was quickly promoted to administrative posts of con¬ 
siderable importance. After making a report on the condition 
of the Russian police, he was appointed deputy governor, first 
of Ryazan and then of Tver. His predilection for literary work 
induced him to leave the government service, but pecuniary 
difficulties soon compelled him to re-enter it, and in 1864 he 
was appointed president of the local boards of taxation succes¬ 
sively at Penza, Tula and Ryazan. In i8(>8 he finally quitted 
the civil service. Subsequently he wrote his principal works, 
namely, Poshekhonskaya Stanna (“ The Old Times of Poshek- 
hona ”), which possesses a certain autobiographical interest; 
Isturia odnavo Goroda (“ The History of a Town ’’); A Satirical 
History of Russia; Messieurs el Mesdames Pompadours ; and 
Messieurs Golovloff. At one time, after the death of the poet 
Nekrasov, he acted as editor of a leading Russian magazine, 
the Contemporary. He died in St Petersburg on the 30th of 
April (i2th May) 1889. (G. V.) 

SALUS, in Roman mythology the personification of health 
and prosperity. In 302 n.c. a temple was dedicated to Salus on 
the Quirmal (Livy x. i); and in later times public prayers were 
offered to her on behalf of the emperor and the Roman people 
at the begirming of the year, in time of sickness, and on the 
emperor’s birthday. In 180 b.c., on the occasion of a plague, 
vows were made to Apollo, Aesculapius and Salus (Livy xl. 37). 
Here the special attribute of the goddess appears to be health ; 
and in later times she was identi&d with the Greek goddess of 
health, Hygieia. 

SALUTATIONS, or Greetings, the customary forms of kindly 
or respectful address, especially on meeting or parting or on 
occasions of ceremonioas approach. Etymologically the word 
salutation (Lat. salutaiio, " wishing health ”) refers only to 
words spoken. 
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Forms of salutution frequent among savages and barbarians 
may last on almost unchanged in civilized custom. The habit 
of affectionate clasping or embracing is seen at the meetings 
of the Andaman islanders and Australian blacks, or where 
the Fuegians in friendly salute hug “ like the grip of a bear.” ' 
This natural gesture appears in old Semitic and Arj'an cu.stom: 
“ F.sau ran to meet him (Jacob) and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him, and they wept ” ((Icn. xxxiii. 4) ; so, 
when Odysseus makes himself known, I’hiloctius and Kumaeus 
cast their arms round him with kisses on the head, hands and 
shoulders (Odyss. xxi. 223). 

The idea of the kiss being an instinctive gesture is negatived 
by its being unknown over half the world, where the prevailing 
salute is that by smelling or sniffing (often called by travellers 
“rubbing noses ”), which Irelongs to I’olynesiuns, Malays, Ilurmese 
and other Indo-Chine.si', Mongols, &c.,' extending thence 
eastward to the Kskiino and westward to Lapland, where 
Linnaeus saw relatives saluting by putting their no,ses together.^ 
This .seems the only appearance of the habit in Furope. On 
the other hand the kiss, the salute by tasting, appears constantly 
in .Semitic and Aryan antiquity, as in llie above cases trom the 
hook of Genesis and the Odysity, or in Herodotus’s description 
of the I’crsians of his time kissing one another—if equals on the 
mouth, if one was somewhat inlcior on the cheek (Herod, i. 134). 
In Greece m the classic period it became customary to kiss the 
hand, breast or knee of a superior. In Koine the kisses of in¬ 
feriors became a burdensome civility (Martial xii. 50). The 
early t'hristians made it the sign of fellowship: " greet all the 
brethren with an holy kiss” (1 The.ss. v. 26; cf. Rom. xvi. 
1(1, &c.). It eiuly passed into more ceremonial form in the kiss 
of peace given to the newly baptized and in the celebration of the 
I'.ucharist; ^ this is retained by the Oriental Church. After a 
time, howes'er, its indiscriminate use Indween the sexes gave 
rise to scandals, and it w.is restricted by ecclesiastical regulations 
- men being only allowed to kiss men, and women women, and 
eventually in the Komiui Church the ceremonial kiss at the 
communion being only exchanged by the ministers, but a relic 
or cross called an osculalorium or pax being carried to the people 
to be kissed.'* While the kiss has thus been adopted as a re¬ 
ligious rite, its original social use has continued. Among men, 
however, it has become le.ss effusive, the alteration being marked 
111 ]''.ngland at the end of the 17th century by such passages 
as the advice to Sir Wilfull by his London-bred brother: “ in 
the country, where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one 
another when they meet; . . . ’T is not the fashion here.” ** 
Court ceremonial keeps up the kiss on the cheek tn'tween 
sovereigns and the kissing of the hand by subjects, and the 
pope, like a Roman emperor, receives the kiss on his foot. A 
curious trace wliich these osculations have left behind is that 
when ceasing to be performed they arc still talked of by way of 
politeness: Austrians say, “ Kiiss d’Hand 1 ” and Spaniards, 
Beso a Vd. las manos 1 “ 1 kiss your hands 1 ” 

Strokings, pattmgs and other caresses tiave licen turned to use as 
salutations, but liave not a wide enough range to make them im¬ 
portant. Weeping lor joy, often occurring naturally at meetings, 
IS sometimes ahected as a salutation ; but this seems to lie dilferent 
from the highly ceremoiuous weejimg performed by several rude 
r.ices when, meeting after absence, they renew the lamentations over 
thosi' friends who have died in the meantime. The tyi)ic<d ejcse is 
that of the Australian natives, where the male nearest of km pre.s.ses 
his breast to the new comer's, and the nearest female relative, with 
]>iteous lamentations, embraces lus knees with one hanil, while with 
the other she scratches luu lace till the blood drops.® Obviously tlus 
IS no joy-weejiing, but.-iournmg, and the same is true of the New 
Zealand tangt, wliich is performed a( the riKiepuon of a distinguished 
visitor, whether he has really dead fnends to mourn or not.'' 

Cowenng or croucliing is a natural gesture of fear or inability to 
resist that belongs to the brutes as well as man ; its extreme form is 
lying prostrate Uce to ground. In liarbanc society, as so on as 

‘ W. 1‘. Snow in Itans. Elhnoi. Soc., n.s., 1. 203. 

“ ]. IC. Smith, Linnaeus’s Tour in Lapland, i. 315. 

“ Bingliam, Antiquities of the Chr. Church, bk. xii. c. 4, xv. c. 3. 

* The latter term has supplied the Irish languime with its term for 
a kiss, p6g, Welsh poc ; see Rliys, HeoM Celtique, vi. 43. 

Congreve's Way of the World, act iii. 

“ Grey, Journals, ii. 255. 
t A. Taylor, New Zealand, p. 221. 
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distinctions are marked between master and alavu, ch»eJ and com¬ 
moner, lliese Utkvns of submission Ix'comi* salutations. Thv sculp¬ 
tures of Hgypt an<l Assyria jdiow Uic lowly prostratiuns ol the ana*;nt 
Last, while in Dahomey ur Siam subjects crawl before the kinu, and 
even Silionan puascuits grovel and kiss the dust l>cfore a noble. A 
later sta^e is to suggest, hut not actual)^' jHTfonn, tlu* prostration, 
as the Arab bends lus hand to the ground and puts it to his I|ps or 
forehead, or the 'longan would touch the sole ol a duel's foot, thus 
symbolically jdacing lumsdl under lu-s feet. Kiieehug prevailn in 
tlu? nuddli- stage.s of culture, as lu Uie ceremonial of China ; Hebrew 
custom sets it rather a]>art an act ot homage to a ilcity (i Kings 
XIX. iH ; Isa xlv. 23) ; m<'dieval ICurope uistingULshes l><*lwoeii 
kiuHfhiig in worship on Loth knees and on one knee only in homage*, 
as III tlie IJoke of C urtasve (i^Ui ceulurs ) :— 

'■ lie ciirtayse to god, and kiu lc doun 
On bothe kiUH*s with grete deuocioun ; 

To mon |k)u shalle knele otHiii lx* tofi, 
toJxT t<j |)y self )k)u halde aloii.” 

liowing, as a salute ol reveri*m.r, U|)j)ears in its extreme in Oriental 
custom, as among the ancient Israelites: ” Iniwed hiiusi'lf to the 
ground .si‘ven times " (Gt*u. xxxui j).** The Chinese according tf» 
the degree of rcs|K‘ct imjilied Ixiw kneehng or st4iudmg.'* I'he 
lM>wing .salutation, varying in l'.urop<“ Irora sometiung less than the 
iCastern salaam down to the sliglitest mchuation ol the heail. is 
interesting from being given mutually, the tw«> saluters each making 
the sign of snlunission to the other, which would have been absurd 
till the sign passed into mere civility. iMuovenug is a comiuou 
mode oi siiliiLation, origiuall)' a sign <hsarming or defcncclessiiess 
or destitution in the presence td a superior. Polynesian or Alncaii 
chiefs n fpnre imne or less stripping, such as the uncovenng to the 
waist which t'aptain 0)ok descrilx-s 111 1'ahili 'laking ofl the hat 
by men lias tor ages been tlie accepted mode m the Western world 
Modem usage has miMieratud this lM»wmg afnl scraping (the hci.ijk' 
IS tlirowing back the ngjit leg as llu‘ liod\ is bent forw.vrd), as w<-ll a. 
the curts«‘ys (tourtoisic) of womeii. Some Ikistern nations are ajit 
to .see (iisrespecT in baring the he.id, Init insist on the feet Uing un¬ 
covered. linrmawasugitatisllot years by” thegn*a1 shoe question,” 
whether Kuropeans should lx* calk'd on to cotilorm to native custom 
rather tluiii their own, !>>' Liluug off their shoes to enter the royal 
presence “ ( jrasping UamK is a gesture which makes its ajjpeurame 
in Hnti()uity as a legal act symlKiUe ol the parties joiiung in eompaet, 
j)eace or fnendshi]*. tlus is well .sts'ii in mamage, where the hand 
gra.sp was part td the ancient Hindu cen'inony, us was the ” ik-x- 
tranim lunctio” in Koine, which passed on into tlie Christian rite 
In the classic world we s<‘e it passing into a mere saliftation, as where 
the tiresome acquaintiince met by Horace on liis stroll along the \'ia 
Sacra seizes his haml (Hoi., Sai. 1. 9). 

Giving the right hand of fellowship ((ial. ii. 9) passed naturull> 
into a salutation tliroughoul Chnstciidom, and spread, proliuldy 
Irom Byzantium, ovi’i the Moslem world 'J'he emphatic lonu ol the 
ungitud gi stuiv in " stnkmg hands ” is still used to make the gri'etiug 
more hearty. The variety called in Lnghsh” sluiking hands ” (Ger. 

, Haude-schutteln) only apj^jars io liavu Ix^come usual in the middle 
ages.*^ lu the Moslem legal lonn of joining hands the parties jiress 
their thumbs togethei.^* Tlus has been adopted as a salute by 
Alncaii tribes. 

As to words of salutation, it is found even among the lower races 
that certain ordinary phrases liave jiasHcd inU> formal greetings. 
Thus among the 'l ujns ol Brazil, alter the stranger’s silent arrival 
in th<^ut, the master, who for a lime had taken no notice of him, 
woult^^iy ” Ereioubi ? ” that is, ” Art thou come ? *’ to which the 
proper reply was, “ Yes, J am come ’* ! Many formulas oxj»ress 
difterence of nmk and consequent rcsjwct, as where the Basuto 
salute tlu'ir chiefs with Tama icvataf t.c. " Cireetmg, wild beast ! ” 
(kmgo negroes returning from a journey salute Iheii wives with an 
aflectionaU' Okowe / but they meekly kneeling round him may not 
repeat tlu'word, but must say Ka / Aa / Among cultured uations, 
.salutations are apt to lx* expressions of peace and goodwill, as in the 
Biblical instances, ” Is it wi'll with thee r ” (2 King.s iv. 20) , ” J’eate 
to thee, and peace to thine house.” &c. (i Sam. xxv. 6 ; see Kzra iv. 
17). Such formulas run on from a^e to age, and the latter may Ixs 
t^ed on to the Moslem gri'cting, Saldm 'alatftum t ” 'J'he peace Ixj 
on you,” to which the reply is Wa-alaikum / ” And 

on you tx' the peace (sc. of God)! ” This is an examjik how a greeting 
may Ix'come a pass-word among fellow-behevers, loi it is usually 
held that it may not be used by or to an inhdel. hrom an ejugram 
of Meleager (Anth., ed, Jacobs vii. 119; Blautus, Poen, v. 
pas&im) we Irani that, wlule the Synan .salutation was Shelum 
("Peace!”), the Phoenicians greeted by wishing life (u'ik nn, the 

® Set! the Egyptian bow with one hand to the knee; Wilkinson, 
Auc. Eg. 

• S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom, 1. 801. 

See references to these customs in 1'ylor, Early History of 
Mankind, ch. iii. 

Shway The Burman, ii. 158, 205. 

See Tylor in Macmillan's Mag. (May 1882), p. 76. 

Lane, Mod. Eg. 1. 219- 

** Jean tie Lery, part ii. p. 204. 

Magyar, Raise in Sud-^Jrika. 
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inn, Ac., of Nco-Punic gravestones). The cognate Babylonian 
form, "O king, live for ever I" (Dan. ui. 9)» represents a senes of 
phrases which continue still in the Vivairex!" Lon^ Jive tlxe Icing I 
The (Irecks said " Be joyful \" l»th at meeting and parting ; 
the I'y^h^orean and the l*iatoaic eP ‘^pdrrttVf wish 

hc'ttllh; at a later time ia^dConai, " I greet I " came into fashion. 
The Romans apjilicd Salve / Be in health ! " especially to meeting, 
and 1 'ale ! “ Be well! " to jiarting. In the modem civihzcd world, 
<'vrrvwhcre, the old iinjuiry afh’r health appears, the '* How do you 
do ? ' Ix^coming hu lormal as often to be said on both sides without 
either waiting for an answer. Hardly less wide in range is the set of 
jihrast^ " Good day f ” '‘<-iood night I" &c., varying according to 
the hour and tran-vlating into every language of Christendom. 
Among otlicr I .uropr.in phrases, some correspond to our “ welcome !" 
and “ LirrwrlJ ?’■ while the religiou-s olem’ent enters into another 
class, exenjpidK'd by our "Good-bye !" (" God be with you ! ”), 
and I'rencli f Attempts have been made to shape ICuropeau 
grcding’ into < xpressions of orthodoxy, or even tests of lieliof, biif 
they fia\ v luul no great success. J'!)xamples are a l*rol«*staiU German 
salutation " Lobe Jaum Cknstum ' " answered by " In Ewigketl, 
Ament” and the lomiula which in Spain enforces the doctrine of 
tin Immaculate Conception, ” Ave Marta puristma ! ” answered by 
.Sin pecado concelnda /" On the whole, though the half-meaning- 
Icss forms of salutation may often seem ridiculous, society would not 
carry tliem on so univerHally unless it found them useful. They serve 
the purpose of keeping up social intercourse, and establishing relations 
tH'tweeii the parties in an interview, of which their tone may strike 
the keynote. (E. B. T.) 

SALUZZO, a city and episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, in 
the province of Cuneo, 42 m. S. of Turin by rail, 1296 ft. above 
sea-lcvcl. Pop. (1901) 10,306 (town), 16,208 (commune). The 
upper town preserves .some part of the fortifications which pro¬ 
tected it when, previous to the plague of 1630, the city had 
iipward.s of 30,000 inhabitants. The old castle of the marquises 
Ilf Salu/.7.u now serves as a prison. Besides the Gothic cathedral 
(1480-1511), with the tombs of the marquises, the churches of 
Sun Giovanni (formerly San Domenico), San Bernardo and the 
(^su Cavazza, now the municipal museum, are noteworthy. 
Railways run to Cuneo and .\irasca (the latter on the Turin- 
Pinerolo line) and steam tramways in various directions. The 
castle of Muntu/iin the vicinity, contains interesting 15th-century 
frescoes by a French artist (see P. d’Ancona in L’Arte for 1905 ; 
94, p. 184). 

The line of the marqui.scs of Salnzzo began (1142) with Manfred, 
■.on of Boniface, mari|uis of Savona, and continued tiff T548, when 
Ihe city and temtory weri‘ seized by the French. The marquises 
iH'iiig o))ponents of the house of Savoy, and biking part in the 
■stTuggles Ix'lween France and the empire, the city olten suffered 
.severely from the fortunes of war. Henry IV. restored the marquis- 
ate to Cluirles limmaimel 1. of Savoy at the ix-ace of Lyons in 1001. 
.•\mong the celelirities of Salnzzo are Silvio PelUco, Bodoni, tlie 
famous printer of |•arraa ol tlie late 18th and early igth centuries, 
anil Clasafis the historian of Sardinia. 'J'he history of the marquisate 
was written l>y Dellmo Muletti (5 vols., i82(>-i83j). 

SALVADOR, or San Sai.vauor (Republica del Salvador), the 
smallest hut most densely peopled of the republics of %ntral 
America, hounded on the N. and E. by Hondura,s, S. by the 
Pacific Ocean, and W. by Guatemala. (For map, .see Central 
America.) Pop. (1906) 1,116,253; urea, about 7225 .sq. m. 
Salvador has a coastline extending for about 160 m. from the 
mouth of the Rio de la Paz to tluit of the Goascoran in the Bay 
of F’onseca (q.v.). Its length from E. to W. is 140 m., and its 
.it'erage breadth about 60 ni. 

Physical Features. - With the exception of a comparatively 
narrow seaboard of low alluvial plains, the country consists 
mainly of a plateau about 2000 ft, above llte sea, broken by a large 
number of volcanic cones. These arc geologically of more 
recent origin than the main chain of the Cordillera which rises 
farther N. The principal ris er of the republic is the Rio Lempa, 
which, rising just Ixiyond the frontier of Guatemala and crossing 
a corner of Honduras, enters Salvador N. of Citala. After 
receiving the surplus waters of the Laguna de Guija, it flows 
E. through a magnificent valley Ixitwcen the plateau and the 
tiordilleru, and then turning S. skirts the base of the volcano 
of Siguatepeque and reaches the Pacific in 88° 40' W. Among 
its numerous tributaries are the Rio Santa .Ana, rising near 
the city of that name, the .Asalguate, which passes the capital 
Sun Salvador, the Sumpul, and the Torola, draining the N.E. 
of Salvador and jiart of Honduras. The Lempa is for two-thirds 


of its course navigable by small steamers. The Rio San Miguel 
drains the country between the bay of Fonseca and the 
basin of the Lempa. The volcanic mountains do not form a 
chain but a series of clusters: the Izalco group in the W. 
—including Izalco (formed in 1770), Marcehno, Santa Ana, 
Naranjos, Aguila, Sm Juan de Dios, Apaneca, Tamajaso and 
Lagunita ; the San Salvador group, about 30 m. E.; Cojute- 
peque to the N.E. and the San Vicente group to the E. of the 
great volcanic lake of Ilopango; the Siguatepeque summits 
to the N.E. of San Vicente; and the great S.E. or San Miguel 
group—San Miguel, Chinameca, Buenajm, Usulatan, Tecapa, 
Taburete. Cacaguateque and Sociedad volcanoes in the N.E. 
belong to the inland Girdillcra. Santa Ana (8300 ft.) and San 
Miguel (7120 ft.) are the loftiest volcanoes in the country. 

The neighbourhood of the capital is subject to earthquakes. 
San Miguel is described as one of the most treacherous burning 
mountains in America, sometimes several years in complete 
repose and then all at once bursting out witli terrifir fury. In 
1879-1880 the Lake of Ilopango was the scene of a remarkable 
series of phenomena. With a length of 5^ m. and a breadth of 
4j, it forms a rough parallelogram with deeply indented sides, 
and is surrounded in all directions by steep mountains except 
at the points where, the villages of Asino and Apulo occupy 
little patches of level ground. Between the 31st of December 
1879 and the 1 ith of January 1880 the lake rose 4 ft. above its 
level. The Jiboa, which flows out at the S.E., became, instead 
of a very shallow stream 20 ft. broad, a raging torrent which 
soon scooped out for itself in the volcanic rocks a channel 
30 to 35 ft. deep. A rapid subsidence of the lake was thus 
produced, and by the 6th of March the level was 345 ft. below' 
Its maximum. Towards the centre of the lake a volcanic centre 
alxiut 500 ft. in diameter rose 150 ft. above the wrater, surrounded 
by a number of small islands. 

Climate. —The lowlands are generally hot and, on the coast, 
malarial ; but on the tablelands and mountain slopes of the 
interior the climate is temperate and healthy. There are only 
two seasons; the wet, which Salvadorians call winter, from 
May to October ; and the dry, or summer, season, from November 
to April. In July and August there are high winds, followed bj 
torrents of rain and thunderstorms ; in September and October 
the rain, not heavy, is continuous. For an account of the 
geology, fauna and flora of Salvador, sec Centrai. America. 

Inhabitants.-~T\is population in 1887 was stated to be 664,513, 
(1901) 1,006,848, (1906) 1,116,253. The number of Ladinos 
(whites and persons of mixed blood) is about 775,000 and ol 
Indians aUiut 230,000. The various elements were, before 1901, 
estimated as follows, and the proportion still holds good in the 
main: whites (creoles and foreigners) 10%, half-castes 50%, 
Indians 40 %, and a very small proportion of negroes. The 
whites of pure blood are very few, a liberal estimate putting the 
proportion at 2-5 %. There is no immigration into the countr)', 
and the rapid increase with which the population is credited 
can be due only to a large surplus of births over deaths. The 
chief towns, which are described in separate artielcs, comprise 
San Salvador the capital (pop. 1905, about 60,000). Santa Ana 
(48,000), San Miguel (25,000), San Vicente (18,000), Sonsonate 
(17,000), Nueva San Salvador or Santa Tecla (18.000) and the 
seaport of La Union (4000). For the ancient Indian civilization 
of .Salvador, see Central America : Archaeology, and Mexico : 
History. 

.Agriculture. —The only industry extensively carried on is 
agriculture, but the metlwids employed are still primitive. The 
more important products are coffee, sugar, indigo and balsam. 
The country is ricJi in medicinal plants. Peruvian balsam 
(Myrospermum Salvatorruse or Myroxylon Pereirae) is an indi¬ 
genous balm, rare except on the Balsam Coast, as the region about 
Cape Remedies is named. It is not cultivated in Peru, but ow-es 
its name to the fact that, during the early period of Spanish 
rule, it was forwarded to the Peruvian port of Callao for tran¬ 
shipment to Europe. Rubber is collected ; tobacco is grown 
in small quantities; cocoa, rice, cereals and fruits are cultivated. 
The government seeks to encourage cotton growing, and has 
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established in the suburbs of the capital an agricultural college 
and model farm. 

Mtmng .—In the Cordillera, which runs through Salvador, there 
are veins of various metals-gold, silver, copper, mercury and 
lead being found mostly in the E., and iron in the VV. Coal has 
been discovered at various points in the valley of the l,empa. 
In the republic there are about iSo mining estiiblishments, 
about half of them being in the department ol Morazan ; they 
are owned by Itritish, United States and Salvadorian companies. 
Only g.ild and silver arc worked. The output, chiefly gold, 
was valued at Ix^o ooo in 1907. 

Commerce .—The trade of Salvador is almost entirely confined 
to the import of cotton goods,' woollen goods, sacks and 
machinery, and to the export of coffee and a few other agricul¬ 
tural products. In 1900 the formation of a statistical office was 
decreed. The uveiage yearly value of the imjHirts for the five 
years 1904-1908 was £804.000, of the exports £1,250,000. The 
coffee exported in ii>o8 was valued at £8jo,ooo. The imports, 
comprising foodstuffs, hardware, drugs, cottons, .silk and yarn, 
come (ill order of value) chiefly from (ireat Britain, the Unileil 
States, France and (iermany ; the exports are mostly to the 
United States and France. 

Shtf>f>tng anti Commumcations .—Until 1K55 the roads of 
Salvador were little better tlian bridle-paths, and fords or ferries 
were the sole means of ero.ssing the larger rivers. During thi' 
next half-cetitiiry about 2000 m. ol highways were built, and the 
rivers were bridged. The first railway, a narrow-gauge line, 
between the port ol Acajutlaand .Son.sonate, was opened in 1882, 
and .ifterwards extended to Ateos on the K. and .Santa Ana on 
the N.W. A railway from the capital to Niicva .San Salvador 
was also constructed, and in 1900 was linked to the older .system 
by a line from Ateos to .San Salvador. In 1905, a rj)nce.ssion 
was granted lor an extension from Nueva San .Salvador to tbe 
port of lai Libertad. From 350 10 450 vessels annually entered 
and cleared at Salvadorian ports (ehiefly Acajutla, lot Libertad 
and La Union), during the t ears 1895 to 1905. The old port of 
Acajutla has been clo.sed, and a new port opened in a more 
sheltered position aljout i m. N., where an iron iiicr, warehouses 
and custom-house have been erected. Salvador joined the postal 
union 111 1879. 

Cinrency anti Crcdtl.- In 1910 there were three comraercul 
banks and an agricultural bank within the republic, in 1897 a 
law was passed adopting a gold standard. The currency ol the 
country 111 1910 consisted entirely ol .silver pesos, the fractional 
money under -900 fine having, by arrangement with the govern¬ 
ment , been all exported by the banks. The peso or dollar at pur 
IS valued at four shillings ; its actual value was about is. 8d. in 
1910. The metric system of weights and measures was adopted by 
decree of January 18H6, but tlie old .Spanish weights and measures 
still continue in general use. '■ 

Finance. —The revenue is mainly derived from import and 
export duties, but considerable sums are also obtained from 
c.xcise, and smaller amounts from stamjjs and other sources. 'Ihe 
principal branches of expenditure art the public debt, defence 
and mU rnal administration. The official figures showing the 
reveniic and expenditure for the five years 1904-1908 are as 
follows (pesos being converted into sterling at the rate of 12 

Years. | Revemic. j Lxpendituri-.l 

1904 ^ 073,000 j 734,000.1 

lyos 711,000 ! 837,000 i 

1900 I 707,000 I 1,024,000 
i'jo7 j 728,1x10 I 886,000 

1908 I 1,064,000 j 1,019,000 j 

The foreign debt, amounting to £726,420 (£240,000 of a 6 % loan 
of 1889, and £4851720 of another of 1892) was in 1899 converted 
into 5 % mortgage debentures of the Salvador Railway Oimpany 
Limited, to which the government has guaranteed, for eighteen 
vears from the 1st of January 1899, a fixed annual subsidy of 
£24,000, In March 1908 a new foreign loan was raised, amount- 
ing to £1,000,090. The bonds were issued at 86, and bore 6 % 
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interest, secured partly upon the special import duty of $3-60 
(.American gold) on every Idlogramnie of imported merchandise, 
partly ujxm the exjKirt duty of 40 c. (American gold) on every 
quintal (100 lb) ol coffee up to 509,0001b. The 4% internal 
debt amounted in 1905 to £840,170. , 

Gmiemmenl. —The constitution proclaimed in 1824, and 
modified in 1859, 1864, 1871, 1872, i88o, 1883 and 18K6, vests 
the legislative power 111 a chamber of 70 dejiuties, including 
42 landowners (3 lor each deparunent), all chosen by tJi? direct 
vote of the people. The president and vice-president are likewise, 
chosen by direct popular vote, ami they hold offitxi for 4 years. 
Ihe president is not eligible for the pre.sidciicy or vice-presidency 
during the following presidential term. He is assisted by '4 
ministers. Local government is carried on m each of the 14 
departmente Ijy governors upixiinted by the i cntrol executive. 
The municipalities are administered by officei.-, (alcaldes, regt- 
darts, &c.) elected by the inhabitants. 

Fclignm and Education.—'ihe Homan Catholic religion 
prevails throughout the republic, but there is complete religious 
Ireedom, so far us is compatible with public order. (ivil marriage 
is legal, monaslie institutions are proliiliilcd, and education is in 
the bunds ol laymen. ITiiiiurv eduialiun 1;. gnttuitous and 
obligatory. For secondary in.stniction there arc about 20 higbci 
schiKils, iiichidiiig 3 Ifchnical institutes, and 2 schools lor 
teachers, one lor men ami the oilier for women—Uiese five 
institutions being supported In the govenimenl. At Sun 
.Salvatior there is a national college lor the higher education ol 
women. Superior and prote.ssional instruction is provided ul 
the national iimversity in the capital. 

Justice is adniiiiislered by a .supreme court, and in district, 
circuit and local courts. The active army consists ol about 
3000 men, and the militia, of about iS,ooo. in time ol war all 
males between the ages of eighteen and si,'.ty are liable lor 
service. The navy consi.sts of one customs cruiser. 

fli.r/ary.—Salvador received its name Irom I’eiiro de Alvarado, 
who eom]uered it lor Spain in 1525-26, Its indeiieiidcnce of 
the Spantsh Frown daU's from 1822 ; (.see Cen'I'Kal Amkkica : 
History). Ke\iilutiotis have been frequent. In July 1906 war 
broke out helween .Salvador. Honduras and (iuatemalu, hut was 
tenninated witJiin llie month by the urbitiation of Ihe LIniled 
States president (see as above). Jii 1907 .Salvador supported 
Hoiidurias {q.v.) against Nicaragua ; its prosperity was not, 
however, seriously inijiuircd In the defeat of its ally. 

See 1 C. G. Si|uicr, 1 hr Stales of Crntral .Inwrua (Fondon, 1R68) ; 
D. Guzm.ui, Apuniamtenlos sober la lepografia fistta dr la repuhluu 
del Salvador (San Salv ador. 188)) ; 0 . Gonzalez, JJalos sohrt la 
repuhhea dr El Siilviultir (San .Salv.idur, 1901), N(j. 58 of the 
Uullrlins ol the Bnri-aii of American Kepntilics (Washington, 1892) , 
annual n*ports the t'oinx il of fixe Coi"] loration ol Foreign Bond¬ 
holders (Loudon) and ol Ihe Bnti.sh Foreign Oilicc. 

SALVAGE (from loit. sahms, safe). There is no general 
rule or principle of law winch entitles one who saves the life or 
projierty of another to be rewarded by him. But in cerUiiri 
special clas.sc.s of ca.ses the law does require the ajipoinled courts 
to reward those who by their exertions have rescued lives nr 
property from prol>able damage or destruclion. The reward so 
given is called salvage and the same word is often used to denote 
tlie service rewarded. Apart from the application ol the term 
by analogy to the saving of property from fire on land, the 
recovery of property from destruction by the aid of voluntary 
payments (as in the case of payments to prevent the forfeiture ol 
an insurance policy), or a solicitor's charges for property recovered 
by his means, the subject of salvage divides into (i) civil salvage, 
(2) military salvage. 

1. Civil Salvage in English law is defined as such a service as 
may become the ground of a reward m the (whniralty) court on 
the civil side of its jurisdiction, and consists in the preservation 
of |ife or property from some of the dangers of the sea. The 
jurisdiction to give it is an admiralty jurisdiction. But the 
right to reward was recognized in the courts of common law liefore 
the admiralty court became, as it now Ls, a part of the Higli Court 
of Justice, e.g. by enforcing a possessor}' hen of the salvor over 
the salved property. The origin of the rule has been traced 
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to the doctrine of Roman law that “spontaneous semces ” | 
m the protection of lives and property should be rewarded. 
But that doctrine has not found a place in English aw exc^t, 
as part of the maritime law^idniini.stered m the court oi admiralty. 
Thus^rvices on land, say in rescuing Jives or hou.ses or goods 
from fire, do not entitle the person rendering those services to 
reward, unless he has acted under some contract or employment. 
But at sea the right to reward .sprmgs from the service itself if 
It haslieen rendered to a ship, or her passengers, crew or cargo, . 
or to property which has been thrown or washed out of her. ; 
.\ntl such a service entitles to salvage though the ship may be 
in liarlxiur, or within a river, or even in a dock. This connexion , 
of the lives or property with a ship seems essential, the right ^ 
does not arise upon saving goods which have got adrift in river ' 
or harlHiiir, even if they have been washed out to sea, nor upon 
saving property of other kinds which may he in peril on the sea 

on the seashore. Thus a claim to reward for saying a gas- 
huoy or beacon, which had broken from it.s moorings in the 
I’piier Humber, imd was aground on the Lincolnshire coast, 
disallowed by the House of lairds, affirming the court of 
'al, in the case of the gas-float *^WhHion No, iB 97 > A.(. 

The detinite right to salvage for saving lives from ships is the 
creation of modern statutes. Formerly the Admiralty judges 
treated the fact that lives had been saved as enhancing the 
merit of a salvage of profieriy by the same salvors, where the 
two could be connected j and so indirectly gave life .salviige. 
.‘\iid this is still the position in cases where the Mercliant Shipping 
,\ct of 1894 does not apply. This act 544) applies to all cases 
in which the “ services are rendered wholly or in part within 
British waters in saving life from any British or foreign vessel, 
or elsewhere in saving life from any British vessel.” Also 
f§ 541;) it can be applied, by Order in Council, to life salvage 
Iroin ships of any foreign country whose government " is willing 
that salvage slgiuld be awarded by British courts for services 
rendered in saving life from ships belonging to that countr)' 
where the ship is lieyond the limits of British jurisdiction. ’ 
By .section 544 the life salvage is made payable “ by the owner 
of the ve.ssel, cargo or apparel saved ” ; and is to be paid in 
firiority to all other claims for salvage. Where the value ot the 
vessel, cargo and apparel saved is insufficient to pay the life 
salvage, the Board of Trade may in their discretion make up the 
deficiency, in whole or in part, out of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. 'The elTect of the act is to impose a common responsibility 
upon the owners of ship and cargo to the extent of their property 
saved. Whatever is saved liecomcs a fund out of which life 
salvors may Ix’ rewarded, and to which they are entitled in 
priority to other salvors. In the case of the cargo ex " Schiller ’ 
(1877, 2 IM). 145) salvage was allowed out of specie raised by 
divers from the sunken wreck, to persons who had saved some 
of the passengers and crew. 

This limitation of liability to the amount of the property 
salved is also true with regard to salvage of property. The 
ordinary remedy of the salvor is against the property itself; by 
proceedings in rem, to enforce the maritime lien given him by 
the law upon that property. This enables him to arrest the 
property, if within the jurisdiction, into whose hands soever 
it may have come ; and, if necessary, to obtain a sale, and 
payment of his claim out of the proceeds. The salvor has also 
a remedy in personam, used only in exceptional cases, against 
the owners or others interested in the property saved (Five 
steel barges, 15 P.D. 141) ; but it seems certain that that depends 
upon property having been saved, and having come to the 
owner's hands ; and that the amount which can be awarded is 
limited by the value of that property. 

An essential condition is that the lives or property saved 
must have been in dangcr—either in immediate peril, or in a 
position of ” difficulty and reasonable apprehension.” Danger 
to the salvor is not essential, though it enhimces his claim to 
reward ; but to constitute a salvage service there must have been 
danger to the thing salved. Again, the service must have 
helped usefully towards saving the lives or property. Ineffectual 


efforts, however strenuous and meritorious, give rise to no 
claim. But the service need not be completely successful. If it 
has contributed to an ultimate rescue it will be rewarded, though 
that may have been accomplished by others. And as we have 
seen, there must have been ultimate success. Some of the 
property involved in the adventure must have been saved. And 
the value of that, or the fund realized by its sale, limits the 
total ol the awards to all the salvors. Cases, of course, occur 
in which services at .sea are employed by ships in danger : as 
where a steamer with a broken propeller shaft employs another 
steamer to tow her ; or where a vessel which has lost her anchors 
employs another to procure anchors for her from shore. In such 
cases tlie conditions of reward above set out may not apply. 
Reward may be payable, notwithstanding entire failure of 
success, by the express or implied terms of the employment. 
But such a reward is not truly “ salvage.” 

Services rendered in the performance of a duty owed do not 
entitle to salvage. The policy of the law is to stimulate voluntary 
effort, not to weaken obligation. Thus the crew cannot (while 
still the cTew) be salvors of the ship or cargo ; nor can the 
passengers, unless they have voluntarily stayed on the .ship 
lor the purpose of sa\ ing her. Nor can a pilot employed as such 
be salvor, unless he has Ixiarded her in such exceptional circum¬ 
stances that his doing so for pilotage fees could not reasonably 
lie required ; or unless the circumstances of the service, entered 
upon as pilotage, have so changed as to alter its character; 
and it may be doubted whether such a change of circumstances 
is a valid ground for a claim of salvage remuneration by the 
pilot where he has had no opportunity of leaving the ship. So 
again of the owners and crew of a tug employed to tow a ship. 
They cannot claim salvage lor rescuing her from a danger which 
may arise during the towage, unless circumstances have super¬ 
vened which were not contemplated, and are such as to require 
extraordinary aid from the tug, or to expose her to extraordinary 
risk. Officers and crew of a ship of the royal navy may have 
salvage where they have rendered services outside the protec¬ 
tion which their ship ought to afford. But by the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1894. | 557, such a claim must be with consent of 
the Admiralty ; and no claim can be made in respect of the 
ship herself. 

'I'he kind.s and degrees of .service are very various. The 
rewards given vary correspondingly. Regard is paid, first, to 
the degree of the danger to the property salved, to its value, 
and to the effect of the services rendered ; next, to the risks 
run by the salvors, the length and severity of their efforts, the 
enterprise and skill displayed, and to the value and efficiency 
of the vessel or apparatus they have used, and the risks to 
■ which they liave exposed her. In a modem case (the “ Clen^yle,” 
:8 q8 , A.C. 519) a specially large award was given to vessels 
kept constantly ready for salving operations in Gibraltar Bay. 
It was owing to that readiness that Uie rescue had been possible. 
On the other hand, any negligent or improper conduct of the 
salvors will be considered in diminution of the award : as where 
they have negligently exposed the ship to damage, or have 
plundered the cargo, or dealt with it contrary to the owner’s 
interests. And where the rescue has been from a danger which 
was brought about by the negligent or improper conduct of those 
I who effected the rescue, no salvage is allowed. So that where 
two colliding ships were both to blame for the collision, the 
i master and crew of one of them were not allowed salvage for 
\ services in saving cargo of the other (cargo ex “Capella,’ I..R. 
I A. and F.. 356). 

In apportioning the total award given for a salvage service 
among the owners, master and crew of the vessel by means 
of which it has been rendered, the special circumstances of each 
case have to be considered. In nearly aH cases a large portion 
goes to the owners, and as in recent times the value and efficiency 
of ships (especially of steamships) have increased, so the propor¬ 
tion of the whole usually awarded to the owners has also increased. 
In an ordinary case of salvage by a steamship towing a distressed 
ship into safety, the share of the owners is usually about three- 
fourths ; of the remainder the master usually gets about one-third, 
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and the officers and crew divide the rest-in proportion to their 
ratings. But where the salving ship has sustained special 
damage in the service, or her owners havf been put to loss by it, 
that is Utken into account. On the other hand, wlicrc special 
personal services have been rendered by members of the crew 

they are .specially rewarded. .. „ , 

\s an illir traUon takf the cai«c ol the “ ffascfu (L.R. 4 V. an(J h. 
127). The briganUni- "Kasche," dereliet, was hilleii in with by the 
•.hii) " Scythia " (carryniK a very valnabh- cargo) 220 m. N. of (lie 
lazard. The mate ami three hands ol the " Scytlua were put 
on Imard, and in circumstances of imnh hardship and danger 
they brought her after eighteen days safely U) I-iyeriiool. .^Itcr 
deducting expenses incurred by the owners ol the Scythia, the 
value ol the iiroperty saved was £02114. ^ir K. I’hilUniore awaided 
/t2'io ; and of this he gave £0'io lo tlie mate, £510 to each of the 
three men who had accompanied him ; £.500 to the owners of Ihe 
'■ Scythia " , and ^350 to her other ofheers and crew. 

.4n agreement as to the salvage to be paid is sometimes made 
at the time the assistance is gixeii. When made fairly the courl 
will art upon it, though it may turn out lo lie a bad bargain 
for one o{ other of the parties, lint if the farts were not correctly 
apprehended by one or both, or if the position was one of such 
difficulty that those salved had no real ojition as to accepting 
Ihe .salvor's terms, the courts will set the agreement aside. 

This happened, lor instance, where the vdvmg ship refused to 
rc.scuc 550 wrecked pilgrims Irom the l’.arlun Kock m the Red 
Set lor a le .s sum than £(000. An .igreemeiU Ivid 11 eono-ipience 
been signed lor their conveyance for that .sum to Jedda, two or 
three days' sad. I'lu* I'.ttkin Rotk stands (i It. almve the water, 
and had bad weather come on Ihe hves would h.ive been m great 
d.mger. It was held that the sum asked lor w.is exorlntaiit; and 
that th<' .igreement, made under pmctical compulsion, could not 
sUnd Itlie '■ Medina," 2 IM). 5). On the other h.uid, an agreement 
to tow, for a fixed sum, a vessel which h.ul sullered considerable 
damage, was set aside, ami salvage awarded, on the ground tli.it 
the damaged cotulilion li.id not been disclosetl to the Lug when the 
contract was made pile " 1 Spink, 205). 

The award of salvage is generally made in one sum against 
ship, freight and cargo ; and those interests contribute to the 
amount in proportion to the value saved. No distinction is 
nunde between the degree of service rendered to one interest and 
another. But, with a possible exception in the case of life 
salvage, there is not a joint liability of the several interests. 
Kach IS liable to the salvors for his own share, and for no more. 
The ship cannot he made to pay the cargo's .share, nor the cargo 
the ship’s. If, however, the shipowner pays the earg.i's shire, 
he Iras a lien upon it for the amount. In pracliee the liabililics 
for salvage arc ordinarily adjusted as part of general average. 
Strictly, however, there is a difference. The liability to pay 
salvage is a direct liability to the salvors, arising at once, e.g. at 
the port of refuge, and pruportiiinal to the values there ; whereas 
tile liability to contribute to a general average loss or expenditure 
IS postponed until the completion or break up of the adventure, 
and depends upon the values of the interests which have arrived 
there ; which may be very different. (See Average, Insurance, 
Marine, and also Admiraltv Jurisuiction.) 

.AUTHORITiiiS.—Kennedy, On the Law oj Civil Salvage (London, 
"107) ; Abbott, Law of Merchant Ships and Seamen (14th ed., 
Imndon, iQoi); Canx'r, Carriage by .Sea (5th ed., loindon, Kiog). 

(T. G, C.) 

2, Military Salvage is analogous to civil salvage. It is defined 
as such a service as may become the ground for the demand of a 
reward in the court as a prixe court, and consists in the rescue 
of property from the enemy in time of war. Such eases almost 
invariably relate to ships and their cargoes ; and they have 
always bwn dealt will by courts having Admiralty jurisdiction, 
sitting as prize courts. They involve the determination of two 
questions : first, whether the property is to be re.storcd to its 
original owner or condemned as prize to the recaptor; and 
second, what amount of salvage, if any, is to accompany restitu¬ 
tion. Generally speaking, the first question depends upon the 
law of nations, which may be taken to be that where a ship has 
been carried by an enemy in/ra praesidia, and especially after a 
sentence of oondemnation, the title of the original owner is 
divested, and docs not revest upon recapture by third parties. 
In such a case, therefore, jure gentium re.stitution cannot he 
claimed. 'The municipal Law of civilized countries, however. 


does not encourage subjects to “ make reprisals upon one 
another " (the “ Renard,” Marr. .Adm. Dec. 222), and laws are 
generally found, as in England, which as between subjects of that 
particular state provide for restitution irrespective of any change 
m the title lo the .subject matter whielt may have occurred. Bui . 
(speaking henceforth ot- England) in cases which do not fall 
strictly within these acts, the old maritime law, which was in 
dntson with the general law of nations, is applied by tlie courts. 
Moreover, the Engli.sh Bri/.e Acts do not apply to foreign ^wners 
of rccapturt“d prizes, imd therefore no award can be made 
against them unless in accordance with the law of nations. In 
i practice the courts have acted upon the “ rule of reciprocity ” 

! where recaptures have been made of the jiropcrty of formal allies, 

; dealing with them as the allied slaty would have dealt with 
' English property: In tlie ease of neutral recaptures restitution 
is always ordered. An exception to the rule of restitution a.s 
> between British subjects is made m the au.se of a British ship 
which has been “ set (nrth as a ship of war ” by the captor, and 
subsequently retaken by a British ship. Such a ship is nut liable 
to restoration, but is the jirizc of the recaptor. 'ITiis exception, 

1 the object of which is to encourage the capture of armed ships, 

’ dates from 1703, previous aets having provided for restitiilioii 
j upon payment of a moiety as salvage. '1 he condition of setting 
I forth as a ship of war is satisfied, where under a fair semblance 
j of authority, which is not disproved, the ship “ has been used in 

■ the operations of war, and comstitiited a part of the naval force 
I of the enemy ” (the " Ceylon," i Dod. 105). Such a user permu- 
! nently obliterates the ship's original cliaracter, and extinguishes 
I all future eliiims to restitution (- 1 .'Aitif," Edw. iKj). 

j As to the right to salvage and the amount which will be 
' allowed, this is also a question of the )us gentium, though usually 
I governed bv munici])al law. The right was recognized so long 
! ago as the iith eentiiry, when the " Consolato del Mare" (sec 
i CoNSUi.ATF. OK the .Sea) laid down elaborate provisions on tlie 
I subject. In England the first statutorv' recognition of the right 
! occurs in 1648, when an act of the Commonweafth, which in its 
I outline has lieen the model for all subsequent Prize -Acts, provides 
I that British vessels captured by an enemy and retaken by British 

■ ships .shall lie restored upon payment of one-eighth of the value 
of the property in lieu of salvage, o' one-half in the eiise of a 
prize “ set forth 11s a ship of wiir." b'rom that date until 18^, 

^ the date of the act now' in force, there have been thirteen Prize 
Aets dealing with recapture, eaeli of which, except that of il^, 
lias been passed to meet a particular occasion, and ha-s expired 
with the cassation of the then existing hostilities. Since the first 
act, and down to the act of 1805 inclusive, a distinction has always 
lieen drawn lietween a recapture effected by one of the royal 
ships of war and a recapture by a privateer or other vessel. In 
the former ease the allowance lias always been one-eighth, in tlie 
latter it varied, but was usually one-sixth, in the act of 1692 a 
clau.se taken from a Butch law gave salvage to a privateer, rising 
in amount from one-eighth to one-half according to the numlier 
of hours the prize had been in the enemy’s possession, but this 
clause has disappeared since 1756. There is no provision in the 
present act for the payment of salvage, except in case of re¬ 
capture by one of His Majesty’s ships, but it seems beyond 
question th.at recaptors are entitled at law to salvage, although 
they may hold no commission from the crown. “ It is the duty 
of every subject of the king to assist his fellow-.subjects in war, 
and to retake their property in the possession of the enmy : no 
commission is necessary to give a person so employed a title to the 
reward which the policy of the law allots to that meritorious act 
of duty ” (the“ I/rien,* 3C. Rob. 226,/WT.Sir W.Scott). Though 
it is improbable that privateers will figure in any future war, 
it may reasonably be anticipated that recaptures may lx: maiie 
by private vessels, and in such cases salv^e would probably lx; 
awarded, the proportion lying in the discretion of the court. 
.Similarly, salvage is awarded in the case of recaptnre fmm 
pirates or from a mutinous crew. In the case of royal ships the 
present act allows one-eighth salvage, which in cases of “ special 
difficulty or danger ” the court may increa.se to a quarter. The 
latter provision is an innovation. 
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ll may appear tka tlie grant i>l salt age to shipb of war, tiw 
duty of whose commanders it b, according to the naval in.str c- 
tions, “ if possiWe, to rescue ant Jfritish vessel which he may 
find ittacked or captured by tfie enemy, needs some justdiea- 
tion. Objections on thirf ground have never been seriously 
treatetl, it being urged that it is |X)htic to encourage the under¬ 
taking of such enterprises, ceen where they coincide with t u 
patli ol duty. Where, however, a transport was rescued from 
underthe guns of rm eiuinv by a ship of war, under whose charge 
she sailed, salvage was refu.sed on tlie ground tlial the salvor was 
unl)' doing whui iic wub l)(>un<l to do (the JicHf, l'jd>\. 66). > o 
no salvage is due to a crew who rescue a ship from mutineers, this 
lieing otdv their duty under a subsisting contract (the “ Gei’eriior 
Kaffln,'' 1 Ood. i-t). On the other liand, a crew who re.sciie them 
ship from the prize crew of a belligerent arc entitlctl to salvage, 
sint» the capture discharges them from their contract witll the 
owner, and thev act an volunteers (the Two h'nendi." i C. Koh. 
271). In the ea.se of a neutral cupliired by one btdligerent and 
recaptured Iw the other, which lias been already alluded to, no 
s.ilvage IS as a rule allowed, upon the su|)p()sition tfuit if the 
vc.ssel had hci ti carried into the port ol the enemy justice would 
have been done and the vessel restored. In the case of the 
Krench war at the opening of the i<)th century no such supiwisi- 
lion existcil, and salvage was usually uwardwl on the recapture 
ol neutral properly from the French. (M. Hr.) 

SALVAGE CORPS. 'I'he l.ondon Salvage (hrps is inuintamed 
by the fire oliices ol London, The corps was first formed in 
i«(>5 and liegan operations m March iH(i(). The staff of the corps 
when first formed consisted of 64. .Since that lime, owing lo 
the many iin)irovcincnts that liavc taken place in tin- s)'stcm 
ol deabng with salvage, and the increase in the work to he dime, 
the corps hits necessarily fiecn sticiiglheiied, and the staff now 
iiiiinhcrB over 100. The various stations of tlie corps are well 
|ilaeed, and the Metropolis has licen miipixid out .so that when a 
lire l.ikes place it may he attended to at the curliest pos.sibk 
inoincitl. 'I'lie^leiulquarters are situated at Walling Street, 
which is called the No. 1 station, and this station protects tlie. 
City of London enclo.seil liy the I'.uslim Road, Tottenham Court 
Road, City Road and the river 'I'liamcs ; this ts known as the 
■' If’distriet. No. 3 station is at Commercial Road,and attends 
lo the whole of the Iv and N.F. portion ol l.ondon to the N. 
of the Thames, and is known as the " C " district. No 3 station, 
opposite the hradejuaTlers of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Station in the Southwark Bridge Road, protects the wliole ol 
S. London, and is known as the “ 11 ” district. No. 4 station, 
at Shaftesbury Avenue, is called tlie “ A " distrirt, and covers 
llte W’esl Lnd and Kensington, lunally, No. 5 station, in Vp|iet 
Street, Islington, guards the parish ol Islington. The working 
.staff, which is miunly recruited from the royal navy, consists 
of the chief officer and a superintendent, foreman and crew of 
men el each station. 'I'he stations of the corps are lamnecled 
tiy telephone with the fire brigade stations from wheni-e live 
“ calls " are reeeived. In addition lo the home staff, there is 
idso a staff constantly employed during the daytime in inspecting 
docks, wltarves, Maneliester goods and uptown warehouses, 
and reports arc made weekly to the conunitlee. 

Cienerully speaking, the work of the Corps may lie divided into 
two distioct classes— (i) services at fires: (3) watching and 
working salvage. 

(1) Semr.es at t'ires form the most important feature of the 
work. Much depends upon the method of dealing with the 
salvage. II, for instance, a large Manchester goods warehouse 
was on fire m the t<m«art, it would be ifcry little advantage to 
the offices interested m the risk if the men were set to work 
removing the etock off the ground floor. The Itest method 
would be to cover up with tarpaulin all goods there, and prevent 
the water from collecting on the lower floors. It will be gathered 
that the most important work of tl« corps is to prevent damage 
to goods, and that water w mostly looked after. The damage 
from fire is left almost entirely to the fire brigade. The traps, 
which immediately on receipt of an alarm proceed to the scene 
of the fire vrith their crew of men, curry every kind of appliance 


for the saving of goods from destruction by fire or damage by 
water, as well us lime-light apparatus for use in working after the 
fire has been extinguished, thus enabling the men to note tlie 
position of dangerous walls, &e.; and a portiiblc coal-gas 
apparatus, whidi can be employed in Uie interior of buildings 
when the ordinary means of illumination has failed; in addition 
to ambulance appliances for emergencies. 

(2) Workinfi Salvage. —When a fire takes place, a man is left 
behind in charge of the salvage if the property is insured ; or 
if that fact cannot be ascertained, but it apiiears probable that 
it is,a man is left until the information is obtained later. Tlieduly, 
ll an important one, is divided into a day and night duty. This 
enables an experienced man to lie sent on day duty to meet the 
surveyor, and to rairy out his instructions regarding the working 
out of the saL age ; and a junior man at night. Tlie day man, 
if working out sah age, would employ a number of men railed 
slr.lnger.^, over whom he acts as a kind of foreman. The ” working 
out ” may take the form of dividing up damaged goods into 
lots ready for a sale to lx: held by the surveyor, or of silting over 
the debris to find remains of eertain articles claimed for. 11, 
tor instance, a large fire occurred at a pianoforte niamifacturer’s, 
luid the debris was all in one common heap, the London Salvage 
Corps might have to arrange certain (luantitics of pegs and wires 
in order to gi\e an idea oi the numlxr eif pianos belore tlie fire. 
The watching continues until the loss is settled, when the charge 
of the premises is given over to the assured. 

There are also salvage corps on similar lines, but on a smaller 
.scale, in I.iserpool and (llusgow'. (C. J. L.) 

SALVANDY, NABCISSE ACHILLE (i7y5-:856), French 
|)olili( ian, was horn at Condom (tiers) on the nth of June 1705, 
of a jxior family Irish by extraction. He entered the army in 
1813, and next year was admitted to the household troops ol 
Louis X\ 11 L A patriotic pamjihk t on I.a Cnalitinn rt !a 
J'tauee (1816) attracted the attention of Dccazcs, who employed 
him to disseminate his views in the press, and he waged war 
against the Vilkle ministry' of 1822-1828. Under the July 
inonarrhy he .sat almost continuously in the Chamber of Dcfiuties 
from 1830 till 1848, gir ing his support to tlie Conservative party. 
Minister of education in the M0I6 rabinel of 1837-18317, and again 
m 1845, he superintended the rceonstilnlion of the Council ol 
Kducation, the foundation of the F'renrh School at .Athens 
and the restoration of the ficolc des Charles. For short periods 
in 1841 and 1H43 he was ambassador at Madrid and at Turin, 
and became a mcmlvr of the F rench .^^ademy in 1835. Under the 
ftmpire he took no part in piihlie affairs, and died at C.raveron 
(J'lure) on the lOth of December 1856. 

SALVATION ARMY, a religious philanthropic organization 
founded by M'illiam Booth (<j.v.), who in 1865 began to hold 
meetings for preaching in the streets in London and in tents, 
musir halls, theatres and other hired buildings. Tairge numlier.s 
attended, many of whom had never entered a place of worship, 
and presently an organized society was formed called “ The 
Christian Mission.” Booth was assisted by his wife, Catlierine 
Booth, a woman of remarkable gifts, why won for the new 
movement the sympathy of many among the cultured classes. 
In 1878 the Mission, which hail'spread beyond lamdon, was 
reorganized on a quasi-military basts, and the title of “ Tlu' 
Salvation .^^ny ” was definitely adopted in June 1880. The 
local societies became “ Corps,” and their evimgelisls " FiekI 
Officers," with Booth as ” (jenerat ” of the whole body. The 
spiritual operations of the Army at once rapidly ex|jandcd in 
spite of much disorderly opposition in some places. In 1878 
there were 75 corps and 120 officers in the Cnited Kingdom, 
the amount contributed by the outside public being £1925- 
Since then the number of corps and officers has greatly inerted. 
Very large numbers who have “ protessed conversion are 
reported annually. No figures of membership, however, are 
published. In doctrine, tlie Army is in harmony with the main 
principles of the evangelical bodies, ” as embodied in the Uirce 
iTeeds of the Church.” Its preaching is practical and direct, 
asseverating the reality of Sin, “ the everlasting punishment 
of tlie wicked,” and Redemption, Tlie Army proclaims the 
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supreme duty of self-sacrifice for the sake of the salvation of and was started with subscriptions amounting to over £ioo,ooo. 
others. A separate deed poll, making tlie (iencral sole trustee, was 

The Army i.s under the control of the General for the time executed by Uoolh in regard to the property and funds of this 

being, who issues all orders and regulations. Large jmwers '-* —'• ■' - • 

devolve upon other officers, such as the “ Chief of tlie Staff,” 
the “ Foreign Secretary,” and the “ tihanccllor,” who direct 
affairs from the ‘‘ International Headquarters ” in London. The 
sy.stem of government is autocratic, ” unque.stioning oliedience ” 
being required throughout all ranks. The Army is divided, 
usually in harmony with national boundaries, into “ territories,” 
each under a ” Commissioner,” with headquarters in the capital 
of the country, llic Territories .are generally divided into 
“ I'rovinccs ” and these again into " Divisions," which include 
a nuiuber of corps, each supporting its own " (aptain ” and 
■' Lieutenant.” The “ .soldiers " or members are drawn from all 
elasses of the community. The property of the Army in the 
Dnited Kingtiom is held by the ticneral for the time Ix-ing, for 
the benefit of the .\rmy e.\( Iti.sively, he being constituted the sole 
trustee of the property,in the disposal of which and in the appoint¬ 
ment of his successor he is placed under the government of a 


brunch of work. Since then, both in.tireat Britain and abroad, 
the scheme has been actively carried on. I'he amount rcqpived 
m the year ending 30th September 1909 for cheap food and 
lodging m tlie Ciiiied Kingdom was returned at £42,0:3 for tlie 
mens work, and £6417 for the women's. Laige numbers of 
unemployed, ex-criminal and other needy (lersons havff been 
aided or dealt with. In the year ending 30th Sepleiulx'r 1909, 
the numlier of persons received into the “ elevators ” or factories 
was nporled as 64:5, of women and girls reecived into rescue 
homes as 2559. The farm colony at Ihulleigh in Kssex has a 
large uereage under cultivation, with fruit and market gardens 
and various industrial undertakings. 'J'he emigration depart¬ 
ment, although a development of tlie Darkest I'.nglimd .Scheme, 
has no connexion with the re.scui' work; in 1907 the passage 
money n ccived amounted to £.'<5,014, and in 1909 to £38,179. 
An “ anti-suiridc bureau ” was opened in 1907, and at fioxted, 

^ near C'olehester, a scheme for Small Holdings has liecn initiated, 
ileed poll, exeeuted by llooth while the body was .still known as ] In 1909 the value of the property held under the llarkcst Imgland 
" The Christian Mission," and enrolled in the Court of Chanrevy : Sehcnie m the CnituI Kingdom was returned at £329,(145, aud 
in August 1S7.S. In other countries various modifications have | the ineume of the central luiul at £50,5114. 
been neee.isary, but the General’s ultimate coii- 
Irol ha.s been practically assured. A further deed 
poll providing for the removtd of a General in the 
contingency of " mental ineaparity ” or other 
“ unfitness,■’ and for the election ol a successor, 
wa.s c.xccutcd by Booth in July 1904. 

Funds are rai.sed from the voluntary ofleiings 
of the corps, from open-air and other eollertion.s, 
from friends interested in evangeltral and ehan- 
table work, anil from the profits on publications 
and general trading. The financial statements of 
the carious national hcudijuarters lunds arc an¬ 
nually puhli.shed, rerlified by pulilie neeountants, 
in each countr). In 1909 the general ineome 
and expenditure account, of International llead- 
qoarlers in London dealt with a total of £<'14,.545. 

Delaiks of the aggregate ineome raised in tlie, 

Cnited Kingdom by the corps are not jnih- 
hshed. The iinnu.'il .Self-Denial oflering (Great 
Britain) was £12,(103 in iSfi.S, £72,562 in 190(1 
and £<19.034 in 1910. The value of tlie, assets 
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of llie .spiritual work in the United Kingdom 
inrrca.seij Irum £558,992 in 1891 to £1,357,706 
in 1909, the liabilities on aeeount of loans upon mortgage 
and otherwise amounting at the latter diile to £(>62,235. 
The assets of the Trade Departments were valued at £110,657 
111 1909. 

Statistios of Spiritual Operations 
{Compiled front th.: ” .S'.,i. Year Booh, nyio*’). 


Total mimlK-r of otliei rs engaged oxclusivelv i» social work, 2520. 
in tile United Kingdom ex-erimm.iis tire now reteived in tile ordinaiy lahoui 
1 factories. 
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1,721 

liuUa, Ceylon, Japan ■‘.nd Korea 


1 ,<}2ff 

South Africa and Si Ki lcna 

”3 

27S 1 

France, i:h‘lgiuin, Switzerland and 
Italy. 

.V4 

1 

400 

Germany and Holland 

248 

772 

Sweden, Norway, Finland, Dcumarlv 
and Iceland. 

1007 

1,5' i 

Gibraltar anrl Alalta .... 

2 

>.» .» j 

5 j 

Total 

8,5.82 

I i.72fy 


nmploycef (without rank), 626(1. 

' Officers and employees (British Isles), 7538. 

Booth’s scheme for Social Relief, descrilied in i» Darkest 
England, and the Way Out (i8i)o), attracted wide-spread interest, 


There are a number of subsidiary branches ol work, such as 
the Young I’coplc’s Legion, and the Kaval and Military laiague 
for work among men in the military, naval and nicrchant services. 
In Lngland there i.s a bank (the Reliance Bank, J.td.) and a Lite 
Assurance Society, tlie lunds of the latter amounting to £5(16,30() 
in 11)09. All officers and many of the rank and file wear a 
imilorm. Mii.sir is universally emiiloyed. While the or^mni/ii- 
tion lias succeeded in securing recognition and favour m high 
places both in Lngland ami abroad, it has been seriously 
criticized at times, notably by Huxley and others in 1890-1892, 
and more recently by J. Manson in The Salvation Army and 
the Public, a work wtiich led to much public di.scus.sion of the 
Army’s religious, social and financial operafiom; and methods. 
In 1910 some resignations took place among the higlier 
offieials. 

Authoritiis.—W illiam Booth, Orders and Begiilations for Soldiers ; 
Orders and Uegutations for J'lelU Offieeri ; Orders and Begulations for 
.Staff Officers ; Salvation Soldiery ; Interview with W. Ti, Gladstone ; 
hi Darkest lingtand and the Wav Out (1890); Brarnwefl .Booth, 
Social Reparation ; .Seri/«H(» of All (18(19); Bootfi-Tiickor, The l.ifr 
of Catherine Booth (1892) ; Kailton, Heathen England' TweHiV'One 
Years' .Salvation Army; AmokI White, Truth about the Satvahon 
/frmy (1892, iqooanci 1906) , The Great Idea li'iex) ; 2od ed., 1910) ; 
T. F. G. Coates, The. Life Story of General tioolh (2nd ed., rcpfi) ; 
Harold Begbio, Broken J'laAhenware (190(1); various reports and 

accounts; . 

Year Booh, 
and Worse 
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ManBOn, Iht Salvatton Army and to/A^ 

Salvation Amiy H<-adquarUTs, A ( aluiimy "‘■P'y 

llnitmndtd tharges of itweatmg. Ac. (19V«) • to 

Sweating Dimnultee, Saivalioii Army 

Mti-Stmfment^ W (ienrrai hootk and *'■' Officials (mo8, and cd., 
igioK o/<A« ‘-""Sfccs (igo-/ to igio). 

8ALVER, a flat truy of .'■ilvcr or other metal used for carrying 
or serving glasses, cups, dislit s, &c., at table or ior the presenting 
of u letter or card l)v u i»t rvanl. Jn a royaJ or noble household 
the fear of ptiisoning led to the custom of tasting the food or drink 
heforc it wa.s served to the master and his guests; this was known 
us the “ as.say ' oJ meat and drink, and in Spanish was called 
saiva {salmr, lo preserve from risk, Lat solvate, to save), 
'file term saiva was also applied to the dish or tray on which the 
fixal 01 drink was pre.seiitcd after the tasting proceas, 'Ihere 
si'cni.'- no doubt that this .Spanish word is the source of the 
ICngh.sh “ salver ' ; a parallel is found in the origin of the term 
" credence-table,’' which is horn the Ital. credenza, Lat. credere, 
to believe, trust (see ( rkuenck and ( redence-1 aisle). 

SALVIA, a luige genus belonging to tlie natural order Labialae 
(y.».), containing about 500 .speciis in the tein])erate and warmer 
regions of both hemispheres. The name is derived from the Lat. 
salvo, Irom the healing properties of sage, S. officinalis (see figure 
under J.atHiATAK). .S. verhcnaca, f lary', is a native ol Britain 
louiid in dry pastures and waste plaises. 

SoiiM* tlu’ .Salvi.v.s art- atuoiig tlu* most sliowy of the sofl-woodcd 
>\iiiU;r-flow<*na{; plants, tin blossoms being ol a bright glowing 
scarlet. Ihe tJiree most nselul bjK'cie.s are 5. fiplemlcn's, .S. Heeru 
ainl .S. grsnitriliota, the lirst iK-guiuing to Huwei early in the autumn 
and lasting till t-hrisUuas, wUil'- the others joUow immediately in 
biiCiH'Ssiuti, aiul conliiiue ill lull l)eauty till April. Young plants 
should Ik’ propagated annually alxiut February, and alter nursing 
tlirougl) Uie spring shouM Ik‘ grown outdoors iii a fully exposetl 
ittuation, where lliey cun lx* jilunged in .some non-conducting 
niateri.il, such iis half-decomposod leaves, rjie young .shoot, 
.shouki Ik- stoi>ptxi to secure bushy plants, but not later than the 
innldle ol Xngu^l. 'I'he must suilalile compost for them is n mixture 
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I'loin Slriih1iur|tt.i . I.ibrl'htl: tU* ItiOiiMrk, lt> | h : iiii 1 .moii i.f Gu.lsv Fi.i'liiT, 

Piillination o( Salvia I’ralciisis. 


flower visited hv a bumble- 
IxK’, showiiiK the projection 
ol the curved connective 
trom the lielmet-sh i ped 
upiior lip am! the deiuisition 
ol the jioUon on the Imck ol 
tile bumble-bee. 

Okler flowiT, with connective 
dniwn back, and elongated 
stvk'. 


4, The .starainol apparatus at 
re.sl. with conin'ctive en¬ 
closed within the upper lip. 

3, The same when distnrix'd by 
the entrance of the proboscis 
of the Iiee in the direction ol 
the arrow. 

/, filament. 

c, Conm'ctive. [anther, 

s, 'I'lie obstructing halt ol the 


of mellow fibry loam enticlusl with a little mild thoroughly decom- 
tHisixl manure, made suflicicntly porous by the addition of sand or 
grit. In spring, and during Uie blooming period, the temperature 
diould lx‘ intormodiate bclwixMi that ol a stove and greenhouse. 
Tlicre am other very omamentaJ siK-cies of easy growth, increased 
by cuttings in spring, and succeeding well in orilinary rich loamy 
loil. Of tliese angustifolia bt-ars spikes of fine bright-blue flowers 
in May or June; S. chamaedryoides, a dwarfisli subject, has deep- 
blue flowoni in August; .'i. fulgens produces scarlet flowers in 
August; and 5. imolMcriita produces fine red flowers dunng the 
autumn. S. palms is a lovely blue iree-bkioming sort, flowering in 
August, tlie colour being unique. 

8ALVIAM, a Christian writer of the 5th century, was bom 
proM^ly at Cologne (De gub. Dei, vi. 8,13), some time between 
qori-Mlnd 405. He was edtiealed at the sehool of Treves and 
seems to have been brought up as a Christian. His writings 
appear to show that he had made a special gtudy of the law ; 
and this is the more likely as he appears A like been of noble 
birth aiMMMMNcscrlhe one of his relations as being “ of no small 


account in her own district and not obscure in family ” (Ep, i.). 
He was certainly a Chri.stian when he married Palladia, the 
daughter of heathen parents, llypatius and Quieta, whose dis¬ 
pleasure he incurred by persuading his wife to retire with him to 
a distant monastery, which Ls almost certainly that founded by 
St Honoratus at Lerins. For seven years there was no epmmuni- 
cation between tlie two branches of the family, till at last, when 
llypatius had become a ChrLstian, Salvian wrote him a most 
touching letter in his own name, his wile's, and that of his little 
daughter Auspiciola, begging for the renewal of the old affection 
(Ep. iv.). This whole letter is a most curious illustration of 
Salvian’s reproach against his age that the noblest man at once 
forfeited all esteem if he became a monk (De gub. iv. 7; of. 
viii. 4). 

It was presumably at Lerins tliat Salvian made the acquaint- 
' ance of Honoratus (ob. 429), Hilary of Arlc.s (ob. 449), and 
I f ucherius of Lyons (ob. 449). That he was a friend of the former 
I and wrote an account of his life wc learn from Hilary' (Fiia lion., 
! ap. Migne, 1 . 1260). To Eucherius's two sons, Salonius and 
I Veranus, he acted as tutor in consort with Vincent of lairins. 

I .\s he succeeded Honoratus and Hilary in this office, this dale 
cannot well be later than the year 426 or 427, when the former 
wa.s called to .Arles, whither he sicms to have summoned Hilary 
before his death in 429 (Euchent Inslrnetio ad Salomum, ap. 
Migne, 1 . 773; Salv., I'p. li.). Salvian continued his Iriendly 
inlereourse with Ixith father and sons long after the latter had 
left his care ; it'was to Salonius (then a lii.shop) that he wrote his 
c.xplanatory letter just after the publication of his treatise Ad 
ecrlcsiam ; and lo the same prelate a few years later he dedicated 
his great work, the De gubernalione Dei. If Erench scholars are 
right in iLssigiiing Hilary’s Vita Ilimarati to 430, Salvian, who is 
there called a priest, had probably already left l.yons for Mar¬ 
seilles, where he is known to have spent the last years of his life 
(Gennadiiis, ap. Migne, Iviii. 1099). Jt was probably from 
Marseilles that he wrote his first letter—iiresuinably to Lerins— 
begging the coniniunity there to receive his kinsman, the son of 
a widow of Cologne, who had been reduced to poverty by the 
barbarian invasions. It .seems a lair inference that Salvian had 
divested himself ol all his properly in favour of that society 
and sent his relative lo Lerins for assistance (Ep. i., with which 
compare . 4 d eceles. ii. 9, 10 ; iii. 5). It has been conjectured 
tlial .Salvian paid a visit to Carthage ; but this is a mere infer¬ 
ence liased on the minute details he gives of the slate of thi.s 
city just before its fall (De gub. vii. viii.). He seems to have 
been still living at Marseilles when (Icnnadius wrote under the 
papacy of GeUesius (492-496). 

Of Salvian’s writings then- are still estaiit two treatises, eiititleil 
respectively De guhernatione Dft (mure tomctly De praesenti 
judicio) and Ad ecclesiam. and a siTies of nine letters. The De 
gubernatwne, Salvian's greatest work, was published after the 
capture ot Litorius at Toulouse (430), to wliich he iiliiiiily allude.s in 
vii 40, and alter the Vandal courjue.st ol Carthage in the same year 
(vi. 12), but before Attila's invasion (450), as Salvian speaks ol the 
Huns, iiol as enemies of the emiiire, but as serving in the Komaii 
armies (vii. o). The words " proxiraum helium " seem to denote a 
year very soon after 4.49. In tlus work, which fiiriuslies a valuable 
if prejudiced description of Ufe in stii-ceiitury tJaul, Salvian deals 
with the same problem tliat ha<l moved the eloquence of Augustine 
and Orosius. Whv were tliese miseries falling on the empire ? 
Could it la-, as the pagans said, liccause the age had forsaken iLs old 
gods ? or, as the scmi-pagaii creed of some Christians taught, that 
God did not constantly overrule the.world he had created (i. 1) ? 
With the former Salvian will not argue (iii. i). To the latter he 
replies by asserting that, " just as the navigating steersman never 
looses the helm, so does Gotl never removi- his care trom the world." 
Hence tlie title ot the trcati.se. In books i. and li. Salvian sets him.self 
to prove God’s constant guidance, first by the facts of Scripture 
lustory, and secondly by the enumeration of special texts declaring 
this truth. Having thus " laid the foundations " of his work, he 
declares m liook iii, that the misery of the Roman^ world is all due 
to the neglect of God's commandments and the terrible sins of every 
class of society. It is not merely that the slaves are thieves and 
runaways, wine-bibbers and gluttons—the rich are worse (iv. 3). 
It is their harshness and greed that drive the poor to join the Ba^udae 
I and flv lor shelter to the barbarian invaders (v. 5 and 6). Every¬ 
where the taxes ate heaped upon the needy, while the rich, who have 
the apportioning of the impost, escape comparativiely free (v. 7) 
The great towns are wholly given up to the abominations of the 
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circus and the theatre, where decency i* wholly ret at nought, and , 
Minerva, Mars, Neptune and tile old gods are still worshipped (vi. 11, 
ct. VI. 2 and viii. 2). Treves was almost destroyed by tlie barbanaus . . 
yet the first petition of its lew surviving nobles was that the emperor . 
would re-estabUsli the circus games as a remedy lor the ruined city , 
(vi. 15). And tlus was the prayer of Christians, whose baptismal ' 
oath pledged them to renounce " the devil and his works . . . the 
ixiinps and shows (sjiectacula) " of this wicked world (vi. 6). Darker ; 
still were the ini(|uities of Carthage, surpassing even the unconcealed | 
licentiousness of Gaul and Spain (iv. 5); and more fearful to S,ilvian 
than all elsi- was it to hear men swear " by Clircst " that they would ; 
commit a crime (iv. 15). It would be the atheist's strongest argu- ' 
ment if God left such a state of society unpumshed (iv. 12)— j 
esiK-ci.dly among Christians, whose sin, since they alone had the 
Scnjitures, was worse than that ol barbarians, even if equally wicked, 
would be (v. 2). But, as a matter of fact, the latter had at least some 
shining virtues mingled with their snecs, whereas the Romans were 
wholly corrupt (vii. 15, iv. iq). With this iniquity of the Romans 
Salvian contrasts the chastity ol the Vandals, the piety of the Goths, 
and the ruder virtues of the h'ranks, the Saxons, and the otlier tribes 
to whom, though heretic .\nans or unliehevers, God is giving in 
reward the inlieritimce of the empire (vii. q. It, 21). It is cunous 
that Salnan shows no such hatred of the heterodox barbanans as j 
iv,is nfe in Gaul seventy years later. It is lUhicult to credit the | 
uiuversal wickedness adduced by Salvian, especially in face ol the ! 
contemporary testimony of .Synimachus, .\usouiiis and Sidouius. 
oalvi.iM was a 5th-century socialist ol the most extreme* lyix*, and 1 
,1 ze.dous ascetic who pitiies.sly scourged everytiung tliat lell sliort j 
of an exalted morality, and exaggerated, allicit unconsciously, the 
faults that he desired to eradicate. 

Ad ecclrsiam is explained by its cuiuiiion title, Contra avaritiarn. 

It strongly commends meritonous almsgiving to the cliureli. It is 
(luoted more than once in the Or gubernatione. S,ilvi,in published 
It under the name of Timothy, and explained his motives for so doing 
in a jetler to his old pupil, Ifisliop Saloniiis (fip. ix.). This work is 
chiefly remarkable lx*cause in .some places it seems to reeonimc'iid 
parents not to beijueath anything to their cluldrcn, on the jile.! that 
)t is belter for the childien to suffer want in this world than that their 
p.ircnts should be damned in the next (111. 4). Salvian is very clear 
on till* duty of absolute self-denial in the case of .sacred virgins, priests 
and monks (11. 8-10). Several works mentioned by Geimadins, 
eotalily a poem " in morem (traecorum " on the six days ol creation 
ihex.iehi<'ron), and certiun homilies composed for bishops, are now 
fosl (Gena. O7). 

The Ad ecclesiam was first printed in Sirhard's Antidoton (Basel, 
1528) ; the De gubernalionr by Brassicaii (Basel, 1530), The two 
.qqieared in one volume at I’aris in 1575. Pithoeus added variae 
li'Ctiones and the first seven letters (Pans, 1580) ; Ititterhiisius 
made various conjectural emendations (.Mtorl, ibii), and Bahi/e 
many more baa*d on MS. authority (l*ans, ibOy lOOo). Numerous 
otliei editions appeared from the ibth to the i8th century, all ol 
which are now sujicrsedcd by the excellent ones of C. Halm {Berlin, 
1H77) and F. Pauly (Vienna, 18.S3), The two oldest MSS. of the Lk 
gubrrnatioHe belong to the loth century (Cod. Pans, No. 13,385) and 
the lytli (Brussels, 10,628) ; of the Ad ecclesiam to the lofii (Paris, \ 
2172) and the iith (Paris, 2785) ; ol P.fdsUe IX. to the qtli (Pans, 
2785) . of Epistle 17//. to the 7th or 8th century (Pans, 05,551)) and 
to tin* oth or loth century (Pans, 12,237, 12,236). I)f the first seven 
epistles there is only one MS. extant, of which one part is now at 
Bern (No. 2iy), the other at I’aris (No. .3791). See Histoire Itlll- 
lairr de Erance, vol. 11., Zschimmer's Salvianus (Halle, 1875). 
SalviaiTs works an* reprinted (after Baluxe) in Migne’s Cursus 
patrologiac, sei. hit. vol. liii. For bibbography, see T. G. Schoene- 
inann’s Uibliotlieca patrum (ii. 823), and the prefaces to the editions 
of C. Halm {Monum. Germ., 1877) and F. Pauly (Vienna, Corp. set. 
reel /,al., 18,83). Gennadius, Hilary and Kuchcrius may be consulted 
in Mmne, vohs. Iviii. and I. Sex* also S. Dill, Homan Society in the 
LastVeiitury of the Western Empire, pp. 115-120. (T. A. A.) 

SALVINI, TOMMASO (1829 ■ ), Italian actor, was bom at 

Milan on the ist of January 1829. HLs father and mother were 
lioth actors, and Tommatto first appeared when he was harely 
fourteen as Pasquino in Goldoni’s Donne curiose. In 1847 he 
joined the company of Adelaide Ristori, who was then at the 
beginning of her brill’ant career. It was with her as Elettra 
that he won his first success in tragedy, playing the title role in 
Alficro’s Oreste at the Teatro Valle in Rome. He fought in the 
cause of Italian independence in 1849 ; otherwise his life was an 
unbroken series of successes in his art. He acted frequently in 
England, and made five visits to America, hts first in 1873 “d 
hb last in 1889. In 1886 he played there Othello to the lago of 
Edwin Booth. Apart from Othello, which he played for the 
first time at Vicenza in June 1856, his most famous impersona¬ 
tions included Conrad in Paolo Giacometti's La Morte civile. 
Egisto in Alfieri’s Merope, Saul in Alfieri’s Saul, Paolo in Silvio 
Pellico’s Francesca da Rimini, Oedipus in Nicolini’s play of that 


name, Macbeth and King Lear. Sulvini retired from the stage 
in 1890, but in January 1902 took part in the celebration in 
Rome of Ristori'.s eightieth birthday {see the Century Magazine 
for June 1902, vol. Ixiii.). Salvini published a volume entitled 
Ricordi, anedottt ed tmpressioni (Milaii, 1895). Some idea of hb 
career may be gathered from Leaves from the Autobiogra^y of 
Tommaso Salvini (London, 1893). 

Hb son Allessandro (1861-1896), also an actor, had several 
notable successes in .America, particularly as D’Artagnon itt The 
Three Guardsmen. 

SALWEEN. a river of Burma. This river, called Nam Kong Ire 
the Shans, Thonlwin by the Burmese, Lu Kiang, or Nu Kiang, 
or Lu Tzu Kiang by the Chinese, is the longest river in Burma, 
and one of the wildest and most picturesque streams in the 
world. Its sources arc still undetermined, but there seems little 
doubt that it rises in the Tania mountains, S. of tin* Kuen Lun, 
somewhere in 32" or 33° N., and that perhaps it draws some 
of its water from the Kara Nor. It is thus a much longer river 
than the Irrawaddy. From the time it leaves Tibet it has a very 
narrow basin, and preserves the character of a gigantic diteti, 
or railway cutting, with for long slretches no other aflluents 
than the mountain torrents from the hills, which rise from 3000 
to 5000 or 6000 ft. above <he level of the river-bed. In 
the dry season the banks are alternate stretches of blinding 
white, fine sand, and a chaos ol huge boulders, masses and slabs 
of rock, with here and there, usually where a tributary enters, 
long stretehes of shingle. In the rains all thest: di.sapjiear, and 
the water laps against forest trees and the abrupt slope of the 
hills. The average difference lx*tween high and low water level 
of the Salween throughout the Shan States is between 50 anti 
60 ft., and in some places it is as much os 90. There arc many 
rapids, caused by reefs of rock running across the bed, or by a 
sudden tall of from one to several teet, which produce very 
rough water below the swift glide ; but the most dangerous 
places (or navigation are where a point juts out into the stream, 
and the current, thrown back, causes a vioicni. double back¬ 
water. Nevertheless, long stretches of the river, extending to 
scores of miles, are habitually navigated by native boats. The 
current is extremely variable, from .1 m. an hour to ten knots, 
lotunchcs ply regularly Irom Moulmein to the mouth ol the 
A’onzalin, in Imwer Burma. The worst part of the whole Salween, 
.so far as is known, is the gorge lietwcen the mouth of the Yonzaliii 
and Kyaukhnyat. It is quite certain that steam launches could 
ply over very long sections of the river above that, perhaps as far 
as the Kaw terry. or even the Kunlong ferry. In British territory, 
however, there arc very few settlements on the river itself, and 
frequently the ferry' villages are built jooo ft. almve the river. 

The Cluncse believe the Salween valley to be deadly to all strangers, 
but It IS in Clunese territory—particularly in the Lu Kiang, or Mdng 
Hki) .state—that there is the kirgest population on the river until 
l/iwcr Buriiia is reached. A description of the Salween resolves itself 
into a hst of the ferries af which it can lie crossed, for no one marches 
up the nver. The nver is bridged by the Chinese on the main route 
Irom Tfiig Yiich (Moinien) and Bhamo to 'I'ali-fu. There are two 
.spans ; these are not in a straight line, but parallel to one another at 
the distance of the breadth of the central pillar. Each span is formed 
by twelve or fourteen massive iron chains, with planks laid across 
them. There was a bridge some 20 m. lower down, but this was 
j destroyixl 111 1894. In Bntish territory there are* no bridges, and the 
I femes are the some as those maintained Ixfore annexation. There 
I an* a great number of these ferries, but only a few are used, except 
i by the local people. From Ta Hsang L6 large trading boats ply 
' regularly to Kyaukhnyat, whence the traders make their way by 
land over the hill to Fapun, and so down the Yfinzalin. 

The chief tributaries of the Salween in British territory are the 
Nam Yu and the Nam Oi or Nam Mwe on the right bank, and the 
Hsipa Haw on the left. These are short but fair-sired streams. 
Near the Kunlong ferry the Nam Nim, on tlie right bank, and the 
Nam Ting, on the left, are considerably lunger, and the Nam Ting 
is navigable by native craft for con-sidcrable stretches up to MBng 
I Ting and farther. To the S. the next tributary is the Nam Kyek, on 
I the right bank, down the valley of which the railway will reach the 
i Salween. Below this are two streams called Nam Ma, one entenng 
I on the right bank, the other on the left, at no great distance from one 
another, but of no great length. A Uttlc below is the Nam Nang, on 
the left bank, coming from the Wa country. The Nam Kao enters in 
I a cascade of nearly 200 ft. in the cold weather from the right, and 
I then there are no affluents till the Nani Hka comes in on the left. 
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n»s H great volume ol water, but le unnavigablo because o( its 
steep gradient and many gorges. .After the fjwe Ldng, entenug from 
tUe left at Ta Kaw, is passed, the Nam fang comes in zt m. lower 
down on the right bank. Tlus i.s probably the largest tributary of the 
Salween ; some distance alipve its mouth, at KMg Hkam, it is 400 
yds. wide and (juito tinfordable. The next important tributary is 
the Ntm Hsim, on the left Iwiik, rising lu the latitude of Ktog 1 ung. 
It IS a large but nuite nnnavigable stream. Except the Me Sih and 
■Vie .S.ila, from ojiposilr sides, and the Nam Hang, which burrows its 
way thrt>ngli .i range ol fulls from the 1C., ami the Nam Pan, coming 
iniin the W.. there is no coiisidorablc tributary till ly" 52' N., when: 
tile .\ani 'I tng ronies in on the nght from the ci-ntral Shan States. 
I'his IS a consnieralde river, and navigable lor long stretches in its 
upper courw, Init the Ust few mile:, before if enters the Salween are 
little lietter fliaii a catiirar.t. Below this the only large affluent is 
the ,\ani p.iwM, which drains all Kareiim and a considerable por- 
tton ol Ihe Shan States, but is i|uiti' uiinuvigable. Below tins the 
lrihiit.ini , an again only mountain stroaiu:. till the Thaung-ynn 
eonies in Irom the S.IC. 'I Idily m. lower down is Kyodan, the great 
Innis'i depot. Here ,1 c.able, stretched across the nver, catclics all ( 
the timlxir, wlnih is tlien made up into rafts and floated down to ' 
Kado, niair Moulmem, whore the revenue IS collected. The Ydnzalin ( 
|•nlers the .Salween from tiie nglit alniut to m. Iielow Kyodan. Boats I 
i an ply Ironi Ivyodan S., and liglil draught ste.imers a.scend as far as I 
■SliwegOii, f,( III. Irom Moulmein. 'I he Salween tuts the British Shan 
States nearly in Indf, and is a very lonmdable natural olistacle. U I 
seems probable, however, that long stretches ol it can 1 h- opened to ^ 
trade. It Is ccrUmly no less navigable than the Middle Mekong or the i 
Vangl.sre-loaiig above 1-Chang. (J. G, Sc.) I 

SALWEEN, a district in the Tenasserim division of Ixiwer j 
Burma. Area, 2666 .stp m. Pop. (1401)37,837, consisting largely I 
of aboriginal tribe.s, Karens (.33,448) and Shans (2816). Nearly I 
the whole district is a maze ol mountains intersected by deep i 
ruvine.s, the only level land of any considerable extent being 
loimd in tlic valley of the Yonzalin, while, tlic country is covered 
with dense forest, of which 128 sq. in. are reserved. The district 
Is (Irained hy liiree principal rivers, the .Salween, i onzallti and 
Bilin, fed by mountain torrents. The A onzalui, which rises in 
Ihe extreme N., is navigable with .some difficulty in the dry 
seteson as far as Papun ; the Bilin is not navigable within the 
limits of the flislrirt except hy small boats and rafts. 'J'he 
district is in charge of a superintendent ol police, with head¬ 
quarters at Papun. The total rainfall in iqos was n4’48 in., 
recorded at Papun. Apart from collon-weuving, there are no 
mamifaetures. A considerable trade is carried on with Siam hy 
bridle paths acroas the mountains. 

SALYANY, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern¬ 
ment ol Baku, 80 m. S.S.W. from Baku, on the river Kura, and 
on an island of the same name. In 1807 its population was 10,1(18, 
chietly I atars. 11 is a fishing centre, where thousands ol workers 
gather from all jiarls of Russia during the season. Salyany was 
annexed to Russia in the i8th century, but was retaken liy tlie 
I ersmns, and only lieoame Ru.ssian finally in 1813. 

SALYES (Or. iiiUnes-: also Sallyes, Salyi’ Sat.luvu), in 
ancient geography, a people occupving the plain S. of the 
Uruentm (Durance) Inttwecn the Rhone and the Alps. According 
to .Strabo (iv. p. 203) the older Greeks called them Ligyes, and 
thetr terntory Ligystike. By some authorities they were con¬ 
sidered a mixed race of Galli and Ligurians (hence Celtoligj'cs); 

IS purely Geltic peofile, who subjugated the Ligurcs in 

Ihe I'rovincta. They are said to have been the. first transalpine 
people subdued by the Romans (Florus iii. 2). In 154 b.c. the 
inliahitants of Mas.silia, who had been connected with the Romans 
by tics of friendship since the second Punic war, iqipealed for 
aid against the Oxyliii and Decietes (or Ueciates). These people, 
called hy Ltvy (£'piV. 47) “ transalpine Ligurians,” were perhaps 
two smaUcr tribes included under the general name of Salyes. i 
Ihey yte defeated by Quintus Opimius. In 125 -124 hostilities ' 
the Komajis and the Salyes from the ssame ' 
>sua»ssful operations of Marcus Pulvius Rlaectts were 

_ Py Sextius Calvinus (123 122), who definitely 

suMpirthe Salyes, dcslruyed their chief town, and founded I 
ne«f Its rums the colony of Aquae Sextiae (Aix). Part of their ' 
territori- was handed over to the Massaliots. Their king, Tuto- 
motulus_ (or Teutomalius), took refuge with the Allobroges. , 
Prom this time the Salyes practically disappear from history, i 
Among other important Roman towns in their territory may be 


mentioned Tarusco or Tarasco (Tarascon), Arelate (Arles) 
Glanum (St Remy) and Kmaginum (St Gabriel). ’ 

For ancient authorities see A. Holder, Alkettischer Spraehschait 
n. (r904). ' . ' 

(f- * *70-1239), Master of the Teu¬ 
tonic Order, and councillor of the emperor Frederick II,, was a 
sdon of the family of Langensalza in Thuringia. He entered the 
I eutonic Order in early life, became very intimate with Frederick 
J L, took part in the expedition to Damictta in 1221, and accom¬ 
panied the emperor on the crusade of 1228, whiclt was joined bv 
mimy pnnees owing to his influence. About 1210 he was ap'- 
, IMinted master of the Teutonic Order, and was offered, in 1226, 
j the province of Kuhn by Conrad L, duke of .Masovia, in return 
j lor help agamst the Prus.sians; this he accepted and obtained 
I the investiture from hrcdcrick. In 1230 the conquest of J’russia 
was \x-pm by the Order, although not under his immediate 

, Icaderehip. In 1225rcconeilcdValdemarlL,kingnfDcnma^k 

l 1 ■’ Schwerin, and thus won again the land 

! on the right Ixmk of the Iillie for the Empire, and the recognition 
of imperial suiieriority over Denmark. Trusted by Poiie oWrv 
I lA. and the emperor alike, he brought about the treaty of San 
j Gertnano between them in 1230, was the onlv witness when they 
met m conference at Anagni in the same year, and it was he who, 
m 1235 induced Frederick's son, lleniy, to submit to his father, 
ile oicd on the 19th of March 1239 at Barletta in Apulia, and 
was buried tliere in the chapel of his Order. 

SALZBRUNN, a watering-place of Germany, in the Prussian 
province ol Silesia, at the loot of a well-wooded spur of the 
Kiescngebirge, 30 m. S.W. of Breslau, by the railway to Halber- 
Cl?' 10,412. It consists of Ober-, Ncu- and 

Niedcr-Salzbrunn, has a Roman Catholic and an Evangelical 
church Md manulactures ol glass, bricks and porcelain. Its 
alkalo-sahne spnngs, e.specially eflicacious in pulmonan' and 
tirmary complaints, were known as early as 1316, but fell into 
ilisuse until rediscovered early in the 19th cenluty. 'The waters 
are u.sed both for drinking and bathing, and ol the two chief 
springs, Ihe Olierbnmnen and the Kroncnquelle, nearly two 
million bottles are annually exported. The number of summer 
Visitors IS about 7000 u year. 

Sue ValeiiUiivr, l)er Kmurt Obcnaizbrunii (Berhu, 1S77); Bit-fvl 
her Kurort balebrunn (Salzbrurm, 1H72) ; and DuutscU, 

UeUqwtten und hurortv (Biu.slau, 1S7)). 

I SALZBURG, a duchy and crownlancl of Austria, bounded E 
I 9' Upper Au-stria and Styria, N. by Upper Austria and Bavaria, 

I n. hy Bavaria and J'irol tuid S. by Carinthia and Tirol. It ha.s 
an area of 2762 sq. m. Except a small portion in tlie extreme 
; N., near Bavaria, the country is mountainous and belongs to the 
I N. and central zone of the Eastern Alp.s. It i.s divided into three 
regions; the region of the Hohe Taiicrn, extending S. of the 
[ ^zac-ti, the region of tlic limestone Alps and the undulating 
foothill region. The Hohe Tauern contains many high lying 
valleys, traversed by the streams which flow into the .Salzach, 
as well as numerous depressions and pa&scs, here called popularly 
Tauern. The deepest deprcs.sion of tlie whole range iy the 
Vellier Tauern valley (83,34 ft.) between the Velher and the 
lauern, and the principal pass is the Nicderer (Mallnitzcr) 
Tauern (7920 ft.). This pass which leads from the GasUan 
valley to Carinthia is the oldest bridle-jiath over the lloher 
Tauern. Between the passes is the ridge of Sonnhlick, where a 
meteorological ol»crvatory was estabished in 1886 at an altitude 
ol 10,170 It. Hie region of tJic limestone Alps is composed ui 
several detached groups: a portion of the Kitzbiihler Alps, 
which contain tlie fanums Thurn pass(4183 It.); then the Salz¬ 
burg Alps, which contain tlie Loferer Stoinberge and the peak 
Bimhom (8637 ft.); the Reitahn or the Reileraipe with the peak 
Stadelhorn (7495 ft.); and the broad mass ol the Schbnfcldspitze 
(8708 ft.), from whjch the great glacier-covercd block of the 
Ewiger Schnee, or tlbergossenc Alps projects into the Salzach 
valley. Farther N. are the Hagengebirge (7844 ft.); tlie beauti¬ 
ful summit of the Hoher G 611 (8263 ft.); the Tcnnengebirgr 
(7217 ft.); and the Dntersberg, an outpost of the Bciclitesgaden 
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group. Between the Hagengebirge and the Tennengebirge, 
which are .situated on each side ot the Salzach valley, is one of the 
most luagmbueut narrow passes of the Alps. It is below Werfen, 
and near its exit, just at the narrowest part, is the l-ueg Puss, 
which was fortified as early as 1316 and offered a firm resistance 
to the French in the years 1800, 1805 and 1S09. A portion of 
the Isrhler Alps, as well as of tlic Daehstein group, also belongs Ui 
Sahtbiirg. The prmcipal river of Salzburg is the Salzach. 'ihe 
ICnns and the Mur also rise in this jirovinec. The four Knmmler 
lull.^, together 2085 ft. high, are the most imporunt falls m the 
ivastern Alps. The two falls at Wildbad-Uastein (196 and 290 
It.); the fall. Iiv which the tiusteiner Arhe disciiarges il.sclf 
into the Salzach, near Ixnd : the Tauern fall (660 ft.), formed 
by the Tauern Ache on the N. side of the Kadstiiter Tauern; 
and the (jolhnger fall (202 ft.) also deserve notice. .Among the 
Klammen, i.e. narrow passages leading from tlie Salzach valley 
to the valleys of smaller rivers, the most celebrated arc the 
Kitzloch Klamm and the Liechtenstein Kliunm. The Kitzloch 
Klumm is formed by the Kauris Thai and the 1 -ie.chlenstein 
Klarnm !)'■ the tiross-Arle Thai. A path through the last Klanun 
leads to ihe magnificent full (174 ft.) of the Gross-Arle river, 
which discharge.; itself in a scries of cascades into the Salzach. 
'I'hc most important lake is the Zeller-see (2424 ft. above sca- 
le\ cl, 2 sq. m. in extent, 238 ft. deep), whose waters are carried 
by the .Salzach. The \Vaiicr-see or J,ake of Scekirchcn (1653 
ft. above .sea-level), the Fuschl-see (2003 ft.), the flinter-sec 
(2580 ft.), the Ohcr-Tnimer-see and Nieder-Trumcr-.sce are all 
situated in the Alpine foothill region. The Mond-.see (1360 ft.) 
and .Aber-sec, or Lake St Wolfgang, arc on the frontier between 
Salzburg and Upiicr Austria. The climate, although healthy, 
is very changeable, wilh great extremes of temperature and 
lieavc’ rainfall, especially in the .summer. I'he most settled 
.season is the autumn. The annual mean temperature at .Salzburg 
IS 4(1'K. The popiil.ation of the duchy in 1900 was 1113,247, 
which is equivalent to O9 inhabitant.s per .square mile. It is the 
mo.sl sparsely populated jirovince of Aiyitria. Itelween 18H0 
and i(»oo the population inrrca.sed by 17-5%. The inhabitants 
arc a haiid.sorne and powerfully built peasant race, very con- 
scnalivi in religion, manners, customs and national costume. 
They are almost exchi.sively of German stock anil are Komati 
I'alhohcs. Klementary ixliication is much more arlvaiiced here 
than in any other Alpine province. Although 13-71 % of the 
soil IS unproductive and 32-4 % is covered with fore.sls, .Salzburg 
Is one of the principal pa.storal regions of Austria. Of its total 
area, 2811‘',i, consists of Alpine pastures available during the 
summer months, 4-95% of lowland pasturages and 8-3"/,, ol 
ine.idows, while only 9-2% is arable. Cattle-breeding and 
dairy-farming are very developed and constitute the chief re- 
.sources of the province. Next in importance comes the timber 
trade ; game is also plentiful. The mineral wealth of Salzburg 
includes salt at Hallein, copper at Mittcrbcrg, iron-ore at Werfen, 
marlilc m the Untersberg region and small quantities of gold 
near the Goldberg m the Kauris valley and at lliiekstein in the 
Cia.slein valley. The duchy contain.s also a great number of 
mineral springs, as the celebrated springs at Gastein, alkaline 
springs at Mauterndorf and at Si Wolfgang, and saline springs 
al (jolimg and Hallein. Commerce and nianiifactiire are pnorly 
developed. The duchy is divided into six departments, of whicii 
the capital, Salzburg, is one and its environs the .second. The 
other four are Hallein, St Johann, Tanisweg and ZclI-am-See. 
ihe local diet, of whicu the archbishop is a member rx-officio, 
is composed of 28 memhens, and the diirhy sends 7 members to 
the reichsrat at Vienna. At Hallein, piip. (1900) 6608, with 
celebrated .saline springs known .since the lieginning of the 12th 
century, in October i8o<), encounters between the French and 
the firolese under Joachim Johann TIaspingcr took place. To 
the N.E. lies Adnet with extensive marble quarries, and to the 
N. Obcralm, with manufacture of marble articles. The ascent 
(t the Holier G 611 is made from here. Zell-am-See (2473 ft.), 
pop. 15(11, is a favourite tourist resort. To the E. is the Schmit- 
tenhohe (6455 ff-)i which is easily acces.sible. On the summit is 
a meteorological station. Sani.t Johann (pop. 1343) was one 


of the earliest settlements in the Salzatdi valley, and was a 
principal centre of Protestantism. Near it is the Liechtenstein 
Klarum. 

I-or the history of the ardibishopric aud duchy sec the article on 
the town ol Salzburg (li-.-low). 

SALZBURG, capital ol Uie Austrian duchy and crowmlafld ol 
Salzburg and formerly ol the archbishopric ol the same name. 
195 m. W. liy S. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 32,934. The city 
occupies a position of singular Iieauty on the Salzach #'hich 
passes at tJm- jioiin between two isolated hills, tJic .Moiichsberg 
(i(>4() It.) on the left and the (apuzmerlH-rg (2132 ti.; on the 
right. In the lovely ^•alley so formed, and sin-tehing into the 
plain beyond, lies Sal/burg. The older and iiuiin part of die 
city lies on the left bank of the Salzach, m a narrow semicircular 
plain at the base ol the WonchslH'rg ; ihe newer town is on the 
righi bmk at llu- foot ol the t apurinerlierg, whkh is .separated 
from the river b\ llu- narrow suburh ol Slein. .\i ;he S. of the 
old town, liclow the Nonnburg, or S.E. spur of the MoneJisberg, 
is the suburb of Nonnlhal ; and at the N, end is Mulln. The 
.steep sides of the Moiichstierg rise direixly from amid.M the houses 
of the town, some of which li.i\c cellars and rooms hewn out of 
the rock : and the aneieiil l emotery ol St Peter, the oldest in 
Salzburg, is Ixmiided by a row of \ units cut in the side of the hill 
The narrowcsl p.irt of the ridge, which has a l(■ngthot above 2 m 
IS jiicrccd Iw the .N'eu Thor, .1 tunnel 43(1 It. long .tnd 23 ft. hruud. 
comiilcted ill 17(17, to form a conveiiieni f).is.sagt from the town 
to the open plain. The S. end of the Mbnchslx-rg is occupied 
by the imiiosing Ilnhen-Sulzburg, a citadel origmallv founded in 
the 9th ctntuiv, though die present buildings, the towers ol 
which rise 400 ft. abme the town, date chiefly from 1496-1519. 
Its cha]>cl contains statues of the twelve apostles ui red marble, 
'llic citadel is now u.scci for liarracks. The streets in die older 
quarters are narrow, crooked and gloomy ; but the newer yiaris ol 
the city, especially those laid out since die removal of the lortilicu- 
tions about 1861, are handsome and spacious. Owing to the 
frequent fires the private buildings of Salzburg are*comparatively 
modern ; and the e.v.isling hiaises, la\ i.shly uiloriu-d w-ilh marble, 
are, like many of the publie liiiildmgs, monuments ol the gorgeous 
ta.ste of the anhhishops of the 17th ami 18th centuries, from 
the style of ihe hou.scs, the numerous open squares, and the 
abundant fountains wliich glee an Italian a.spect to the Iowa. 
Salzburg has received the name ol “ the Gi-rman Rome." Hoth 
.sides ol the river are bordered by fine jiromcnadcs, planted wilh 
trees. The Salzach is .spanned by four bridges, including a railway 
bridge. 

Salzlairg is full of ohiects and buildings of inton-sl. The cathedral, 
one of the largest .aiui most ix-rfei 1 sqx^cimens of the Ren.ii‘,.-since 
style m Germany, was liiiilt in 1(114-106,8 bv die K.ilian are.hiteit 
Santino Solan, m imitation ol St 1 'eter‘s at Uome. tin tbree sides 
it is bounded bv the Dom-f’latz, the Kanitel-lMalz and die Kesidenz- 
Platz ; and opening on die N.K. and N .W. of the last are die Mozart- 
I’latz anil (he Markt-l’latz, In the Mozart-Flatz is a stable o( 
.Mozart by Schwandialer ererted in 184-2. On our side ol the 
Kesiilenz-Platz is the palace, an irn-gular though imposing Iniildmg 
m the It.aUan .style, Ix-guii in 1502 and finished in 1724. It contains a 
pii-.tun-galk-rv and is now (x-i upied bv the gr.oid-tluke of Tiuscany. 
(Ipposite is the -Neu Ban, Ix-gim in 1388. m winch are the govern¬ 
ment odites and the law court-,. In (he middle of die Resideriz- 
Plalz Is a handsome fountain, the Residenz-Bninnen, 46 ft. high, 
execnteil in marhle by Antonio Pano in 1664 i(>8o. The palace ol 
the present archbishop is m the Keinlel-HIatz, Across the rivei, 
with its l-'n-neh garden adjoining the ytuhhc park, is the Miratx-ll 
jialace, formerly the summer resiflcncn of the. aichbishops. Built in 
i(K>7, and reston-d .i(ter ii fire in 1818, it was pre-x-nti-d to the town 
in 1807 by the emperor Francis ]os(-ph. The town hall of Salzburg 
was built m 1407 and rc-stored in 1(175. Othei interesting seculai 
buildings an- the Chiemswhof, ioiindi-d in 1405 and rebuilt m I(xi7. 
lormerly llu- palace of the sufiragnii bi- hop nt Cliiemsi*. and now tlu- 
mei-ting-place of the .Salzburg diet and the Camlino-Augusteum- 
Musi-um, containing an interesting collection of antiquities aud a 
library ol -ao.fxxi volumes. 

Of the twenty-five churches the majority are interesting from 
their antiquity, their architei-tiin) or their assoi iatioiis. Next to 
the cathedral, die chief is pt-rliaps the abbev diiirch of St Peter, a 
Romanesque basihea of the 12th eentiirv wliich was tastelessly 
n-stored in 1745, and whirli contains a innnnment to St Rupert. 
St Margaret’s, m the mid-.t of St Peter’s churchyard, built in 1485, 
and restored in 1865, is situated near the cave in die sirle of the 
Moiicftslxirg, said to have been the hermitage of St Maximus, who 
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was martyred by the pagan Hcruli m ■• 77 ' 
w.th an ell^ant tower l-.lt 

I- K.i.if 111 I «i2 and restored in 
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The Franciscan church, 

^ . . -.a ... .w^a. .. ...trrfstinc example of the 

legant tower 

transition st^k* of lh< 

rliCLC of SU.:tr“;o«ofM bTsf K«peri aAbcLcleus o( the 
. tv /? wls wmpletelv rebudi in 1131 and contains a library of 
,.,,000 volumes, l*!^.des MSb The^puchin ^'^^,"8 'f*;™ 

I s.i.j gives name to tin ( apiizmcrberg. I he oldest nunnery is dial 
l.nmi^l on the Nonnbeig by Ht Rupert, the (.othic church of "'''‘^ 1 } 
lilies Irom 112s and contains some line stained glass and some old 
Irescoes I'lie single I’rotostant church 111 Salzburg was not built 
until iis05. A tliisilogiuil seminary is the only rehc now left »f t'le 
uuiversilv ol S.drhurg, founded in Ibz.) and suppressed in lUio. 
The fill !■ die sie of an archbisho]) with a cathedral chapter and a 
loiisiston. S.ilzbtirg, situated at an altitude ol 1351 It. above sea- 
li vfl has ii hralthy chmate and is visitfH anuiially by ovri uo.ooo 
toiinUs. It has a ine.ui annual leiiiperalure ol 4(>'3° F. and a mean 
annual raiiilall of 4 V 50 The tow.i carries 011 a variety ol small 
niaiiidai liires, iin lulling musiiid iiistrument.-i, iro'i-ware-., inarble 
oriiamciits, (nhei iiidiidrn s are brewing and booli-biiidiiig. It was 
die birthlilaee ol Mozart and ol the painter Hans Makart |I84o- 
lKK4). Till- hou.se III which Mozart was born has been transformed 
into a iiiu'.euni, winch coiifaiiis manv interesting rehc.s. 

Numerous places ol iiilerest anil Is'aiitihd spots are to Ix' found 
round Salzburg, To dn- IC. rivs Ihi Haisb-rg (4.•.o0 fl ), which is 
■iscendcd by a rack-and-iinnoii radway, wlin'li starts Irom I’arsch. At 
the loot ol the tiaisberg is ,\igen, a renowned castle and park. Tims- 
miles S. ol .Salzburg 1.. IJie palate <il llellbrui.n, biiill about JO15, 
wlneh eon tains .1 famous nncliariical theatre and some line fountains. 
AIxiiil 2 m. to die S.W. ol .Safz.burg is the castle ol la'opoldskroii.aiui 
Iroiii dlls jioiiil die la'opolilskroiier Moos strelehes .S. lo die base ol 
dll' I'lilersberg. A lew peat-badis, as the laidwigsliad and the 
Marieribad, are 111 the neighbourhisid ol Usipoldskron. Three and a 
hall miles N. ol .S,alzburg, at an allitiide of 1720 ft., .stands die 
|iilgrimage church ol Maria Plain, ended m lb74. . . 

The origin and develoiiment ol Salzburg were alike ecclesiastical, 
and its hislorv is involved with that id the archbishopric to which 
il g.ivc ds I'.inie. The old Homan town ol Jiivacum was laid in 
ruins, and the meipieat Christianity ol die district overwhelmed, 
bv the pagan Coths and Huns. The nucleus of the present city 
was the iiioii.istery and bishopric founded here aUiiit 700 by SI 
Kiiperl ol Worms, who had Ix-eit invited by Duke Theodo of Davari.i 


kunderl (Vienna. 1839); the SalMburger Urhundenbuch, echted by W- 
Hauthaler (Salzburg, 1899) 1 Picnler, Saltburgs Landcsgeuhtchlr 
(Salzburg, 1863); IToblhoff, BeitrOge turn Quelfenstudtum SMur- 
eischer Landeskunde (Salzburg, 1893-1893) i Grcinz, Hw £rztfifiz«sf 
%altburg (Vienna, 1898); Kiedcr, Kuru Oesckichle des Lande:. 
ialiburg (Vienna, 1903) i E. Richter, Vos Hertoglum Saltburg{iSSi) 
Thvm, Das Hmogtum Salzburg (1901), and R von Pichl, 
Ahhandlungen tlhtr dte dUesU Geschtekte Salzburgs (Innsbruck, 1889). 
For the town see Widmann, Gzschichte Salzburgs (Gotha, 1907) ; 
F. von Zillner, Gesckichte der Stadt Salzburg (Salzburg, 1885-1890) ; 
Trautwein, Salzburg (iztli ed., Innsbruck, 1901) I J Meurcr, Fuhrer 
durck Salzburg (Vienna, 1889), and Purtscheller, Fiikrer durck 
Salzburg und Umgebutig (Salzburg, 1905). See also 0 . F. -Arnold, 
Die Ausrotlung des Pratestanlismus in Salzburg unter hrzhischoi 
FirmoK (1900). _ 

S AL 7 . KAMMEBGPT. a district of Aikstna in the S.VV. tingle 
of the duchy of Upper Austria .situated between Salzburg and 
Styria. It forms a separate imperial domain of about 250 scj. m. 
and is famous for its fine scenery, which has gained for it the 
title of the “ Austrian Switzerland ” ; but it owes its name 
(literally “ salt-exchequer property ”) and its economic import¬ 
ance to’its valuable salt mines. It belongs to the region of the 
Eastern Alps, and contains the Dachstcin group with the Dach- 
stein (9830 ft.) and the ’Ihorstein (9657 ft.). In the llaehstcin 
group are found the most easterly glaciers of the Alps, of which 
Hie largest is the Karls-Eisfeld, nearly 2i m. long and ij m. 
broad ; the Ischler Alps with the Gtimsfcld (6640 ft.), the 
Hollengebirge with the great Hollenkogel (6106 ft.), and the 
Schafberg (5837 ft.), which is called the “ Austrian Kigi." 'Ihcn 
comes the todies Gebirge, with the Gros.ser Pricl (8246 ft.) and 
the Traunstcin (5446 ft.) on the E. shore of the Traun lake ; the 
Pyhrgas group with the Grosser Pyhrg.is (7360 It.) and the 
Sengsen or Sensen group, with Ihc Hoher Nock (6431 It.), 'the 
chief lakes are the ’I'raun-scc or Lake of Gmunden (13S3 ft. abo\ e 
sea-level, 9 sq. m. in extent, 623 it. deep); the llallstatter-see or 
Lake of llallstatt (1629 ft. above sea-level, 3i sq. m. in extent, 
409 fl. deep); the Atter-see or Kamnier-sce (1527 ft. abrnm sea- 
level, 18 sq. m. in extent, 5O0 ft. deep), the largest lake in 
zVustria ; Uie Mond-see (1560 ft. above the sea, 9 sq. m. in 


m iire.icU Chreilciiiitv 111 hie land. The nioileni name <if tlie town, - ■ , , p iC 1, 

due like several others m the district fo the abundance ol salt found j extent, 222 fl. deep) and the Aber-see or Isikc of St Wollgang 


there, ap])ears before Ihe end ol the 8th eeiitury-. Alter (Irarlemagne 
had taken possession ol Havana in the 8th century, Hishoji Amo of 
Sul/biii); was made an arihliisliop .iiid piqial legale. Thenceforward 
the dig.'iLv and power ol the see .sUaddv iiure.iM d and in the course 
ol time tile archbishoiis obtained high secular honours. In 1278 
Kudolpli of Habsburg made them jmpenal princes. 

I he strilc Ix'twecn lord and peojile was always keen in Salzburg. 
■Vrchbishop Lcotiluiri'. 11 ., who expelled the Jews from Salzburg m 
1408, had to fare a eon piracy of the nobles and was U siegcd m 
I lo' eii-Salzburg bv the inh.ibitants in 1,311. The f'easaiits’ War also 
raged withm (he wt in 1323 and 13'2b, and was only quelled with 
the ai! ol tlie Swaliian League. From the Ix-ginnmg an orthodox 
Slronglioel ol the Roman t'athohc faith, Salzburg energetically 
opiKised the Relormation. Under Archbishop Wolfgang Dictnch 
(d. toil) many l*rotestant citizens were driven from the town and 
their houses demohshed. In spite, however, of rigorous persecution 
the new faith spread, and a new nod more searching edict of expulsion 
was issued bv Archbishop fj'opold Anton voii lortman (d. 1744). 
The Ih-oU'Htanfs invoked the aid ol Frederick William 1 . ol IhusBia, 
who procured lor tliem permission to sell their goods and to emigrate : 
and in 1731 and 1732 Salzburg parted with about 30,000 industrious 
and peacetui citizens, about boexj of these coming Irom the capiUd 
The last independent archbishoji was Hieronymus von Collorcdo 
(1732-1812). who ruled with energy and justice but without gaming 
popularilv. 

By the peace of Lun6ville (1802) the see was secularized and given 
to the archduke of Austria and grand-duke of Tuscany in exclrongc 
for Tuscany, its new owner being enrolled among the electoral princes. 
In the redistribution following the peace ol lAxs-sburg iii 1805, 
Salzburg lell In Austria. Four years later it passed to Bavaria, but 
after the jx'acc of Ihiris it was restored to Austria in rSili, excejit a 
portion on the left frank of the Salzacli. Under the designation of a 
duchy Ibc temtory formed the department of Salzach in Upper 
■Austria until 1849, when it was made a separate crowaland, and 
hnally in 1861 the management of its atlairs was entrusted to a local 
diet. The actual duchv dixis not correspond exactly with the old 
bishopric. Salzburg embraced at the time of the peace of WcstjrhaUa 
(1048) an area of 3821 sq. in. with a population of 190,000. A part ol 
its territorykvas oedetl to Bavanain 1814,and when Salzburg became 
a<#eparate Wwnland in 1849 several 01 its districts were added to 
Tirol. X ¥ of 

For 'VkilMary of the archbishnpric see Meillcr, Regesta arcki- 
episaopgjjiegkdl^burgensiumjllgulhiz^ (Vienna, 1866) ; Uiimmler, 
UetlrSgdzimWMiltkle des tSamaiirns von Salzburg im i^rz Jakr- 
' 'X 


(1742 ft. above sea-level, sJ .sq. m. in extent, 369 It. (Icep). 
Salzkammergut had in 1900 a population of over 18,000, 'Ihc 
capital of the district is Gmunden, and other places of imporlanc c 
arc Ischl, Hallstatt and Ebcnsec (7O56), which are important 
salt-mining centres. The salt extracted in Salzkaiimiergin. 
amounts to nearly 30 % of the total Austrian production, (iittle- 
rearing and forestry form the other principal occiipatioas ol the 
inliabitants. 

Sec Kegcle, Das Salzkammergut (Wien. 1807). 

SALZWEDEL, a town in the I’ru.ssian province of Saxony, 
in a plain on the navigable jeetz.e, a tributary of the Elbe, 32 in. 
N.W. of Stendal and 106 m. by rail N.W. of Berlin, on the line 
to Bremen. Pop. (1903) 11,122. Salzwedcl is partly surrounded 
by medieval walls and gates. The church ol St Mary is a fine 
Gothic stnicture of the 13th century with fit-e naves and a loftv 
spire. The old town hall, burnt down in 1895, has been replaced 
by a modern edilicc. The industries include linen and damask 
weaving, tanning,brewing and the manufacture ol pins, chemicals 
and machiner)', and a &isk river trade is carried on in agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

Salzwedel, formerly Soltwedel, was founded by the Saxons, 
and was from J070 to 1170 the capital of the old or north Mark, 
also for a time called the “ murk of Soltwedel," the kernel ol 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 'J'he old castle, perhaps founded by 
(harlemagne, was purchased in 1864 by the king of Pru.'-sia. 
Salzwedel was also a member of the Hanseatic League, and at 
the beginning of the 16th century seems to have transacted a 
great part of the inland commerce of North Germany. 

See Pohlmann, Geschickte der Stadt Salzwedel (Halle, 1811), and 
Daimeil, Geschickte der kbnigheken Burg zu Salzwedel (Salzwedel. 
1865). 

SAMAIM, ALBERT VICTOR (1858-1900). French poet, wa.s 
bom at Lille on the 4th of April 1858. He was educated at the 
lycec of that town, and on leaving it entered a bank as a clerk. 
He enjoyed no literary associations, and his talent developed 
' slowlv in solitude. About 1884 Samain went to Paris, having 
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obtained a clerkship in the Prefecture de la Seine, which he held 
for most of his life. He presently began to send poems to the 
Mercure dc France, and these attract^ attention. In 1893 he 
allowed a friend to print his earliest volume of poem.s..]« Jardin 
de I'tnjanle, in a very small edition. This led to the sudden recog¬ 
nition of his talent, and to applause from critics of widely 
different schools. In 1897 this book was reprinted in a more 
popular form, with the addition of a section entitled Write 
penchee. Samain's second volume, Aux panes du vase, appeared 
m 1848. His health began to fail and he withdrew to the country, 
where he rlied, in the neighbourhood of the village of Magny-les- 
Hameaux, on the i8th of August 1900. A third volume of his 
poems, U Cluirwl d'of, appeared after his death, with a lyrical 
drama, PolyphAne (iQoi), which was produced at the Theatre 
de rCEuvre in 1904. 'I'he fame of Samain rapidly advanced when 
he was dead, and tin’ general public awakened to the fact that 
this isolated writer was a poet of rare originidity. He cultivated 
a delicate, languid beauty of imagery and an cx(|iii.site .sense of 
verbal melody without attempting any revolution in pr, sody 
or identifying hinisell with any theort'. .Samain liail no great 
range of talent, nor was he ambitious of manv effects. Samain’s 
natural life was patiently spent in squalid conditions; he 
escaped from them into an iiiiagmative world of the most ex¬ 
quisite refini’iiicnt. He has been comp,i,red to Watteau and 
Schumann ; in his own art he bore some n semblance to t'harles 
Baudelaire, and to the Kngli.sh poet Arthi O’Shaughnessy. 

8i.*e aKo R. llouniic, “ 'Irois Pontes," in tlic Herne ties deux tnoitdes 
(Oct. itiiiu) ; 1 ^. jtoequet, Alluiet Samatn, sa eie, sou tetwre (1005) ; 
and 1 '-. . lIos.se, Frem./t Profiles (loos). ( 1 -.. Ct ') 

SAMANA RANGE, a mountain ridge in Kohat district of the 
N.W. frontier Province ol India, commanding the .S. boundary 
■if Tindi. The ridge lies between ihe Khanki \’alley on the N. 
and the iVliianzai Valley on the S., and extends tor some 30 m. 
VV. from llangu to the Samana .8uk, It is some 6000 to 7000 
ft. high. Beyond the Samana Suk lies the pass, known as the 
(.hagru Kotal, across which the Tirah Expedition marched in 
1897. On the opposite hill on the other side of this road is the 
famous position of Dargui (see Tikmi Campaio.n). After the 
.Vltranzai Expedition of 1891 tins i..rige was occupied by British 
troops and elio’eti posts were eslLdiiislied along its crest, the two 
chief posts lieiug Port Loekh.trt and Poll Ouli-staii. in 1897 ail 
the forts on I he Samana were attacked by the Orakzais, mid this 
and the Afridi attack on the Khyber Pass were the two chief 
causes ol the Tirah Expedition. When Lord Cur/.im reorganized 
tlie I rentier in 1900, Briti.sh garrisons were withdrawn from the 
Saiuioia lorts. which are now held by a corps ol tribal police 
.150 strong, called the Samana Rifles, 

SAMANIDS, the first great native dynast\' which .sprang up 
in the 9th century in E. Persia, and, though nominally provincial 
governciis under the suzerainty ol the caliphs of Bagdad, suc¬ 
ceeded in a very .short time in e.stublishing an almost independent 
rule over Transoxiana and the greater part of Persia. Under 
the caliphate of Mamun, .Saman, a Persian noble of Halkh, who 
was a close friend of the Arab governor of Khurasan, Asad b. 
.-\bdallah, was converted from Zoroastrianism to Islam. IBs son 
Asad, named after A.sad b. Abdallah, had four sons who rendered 
distinguished services to Mamun. In return they all received 
provinces : Null obtained Samarkand ; Ahmad, Ecrghana ; 

\ ahya, Shash ; IlySs, Herat. Of these Ahmad and his second 
son IsmSil overthrew the Saffarids (i/.v.) and the Zaidites ol 
labaristan, and thus th_ Samanids established thcm.selves with 
the sanction of the caliph Motamid in their capital Bokhara. 

1 he first ruler (874) was Nasr 1 . (Nasr or Naair b. .Mimad b. Asad, 
b. SamSn). He was succeeded by lus brother Ismail b. Ahmad 
(892). His desceudants and successors, all renowned for the higli 
impulse they gave both to the patriotic leeliiigs and the iiatioti.d ' 
pm-try of moilern Persia (see Persia: Literature), were Ahmad b. i 
Ismail (907-913) ; Nasr II. b. Alpnad, the patron and tnend of 
the great poet RQdagi (913-94*): Nuh 1 . b. Naar (942-954) ; 
Abdaliiiahk I. b. Niih (9.34"9bi): Mansur 1 . b. Nfih, wliose vizier 
Bol'ami translated Tabari's universal history into Persian (961- 
97b) : NQh 11 . h. Mansur, wlinse coiirt-poct Ifaqiqi (Dakilu) began i 
the ShShnama (976-997); Mansfir 11 . b. Niih (9117 099): and 
Abdahnalik II. ii. Niih (9‘I9), under whom the Sfiminid dynasty 


was conquered by the Ghaznevids. The rulers of this poweiiul 
house, whose silver dirhems had an extensive currency duiuig the 
10th century all over the .V. of .\sia, and were brought, tbruiigli 
Russian carayaics, even so far as to I’omeninia, Sweden and Norwaj, 
where Shminid coins have been found in gi-eat number, were in their 
turn overthrown by a more youthful and vigorous race, that ol 
Sabuktugin, which founded the illustrious Ghaznevid dynasty and 
the Mussulman empire of India. Under Abdahnalik 1 . a Tiirkisli 
slave, -Alptagiii, h-atl Ixs-n entrusted witll the goveninieiit of Hok- 
har.i, buf, showing himself hostile to .Mansfir f, he was coimielled 
’ lo Hi and to take reluge in the mountainous regions of (mazm, 
where he soon established a senu-iiidependent rule, to which, alter 
lus death in 977 (307 a.ii.), lus son-m-Uw Sabukt.igiii, Ukewitw a 
' former Turkish .slave, siicc'-eileil. .\uh 11 ., in order to retain at lea.sl 
] :v nominal sway over those .Mgli.iii lerritorie.s, confinnetl him in liis 
liigh posilion and even invested Sabiililagin's son Miihmfid with llie 
, governorship oi lvU<)ra.san, in reward lor the imweriul lielp tliey had 
given him 111 lus ilesjierate struggles with a con ledtration of dis- 
.lifected nobles of Bokhara under the le.idership ol bii'iq and Ifie 
troops of lUe Dailamites, a dynasty Hull had .arisen on tbe shores ol 
I Ihe r.vspian Sea and wn'sti’d ulre.'wfv troiii the hands ol the Samiiiids 
all their western proviiiees. Uiilortunutely, biibuktugm tiled m tire 
same year as Nuh II. (097, 3.S7 a.ii.). anti Mahmud (j.v.), confronted 
with an inttiriial contest ag.iiiisl liis own brother Ismail, laid to 
withdraw !iis attention it r a sliiirl time from tlie affairs in Klionisan 
and Traiisostana, Tins interv.il suilieed lor the oltl reliel leiuler 
I Ka’iq, sujiporied by a strong 'I alar army uiuler the lleK Khan .Abn’l 
' Ho.sain Nasr 1 ., 10 turn Null's .suctessoi M.inuur 11 . into a meie 
[ puppet, to ciinceiUrale .dl tlie jKiwt r in lus own luiiiil, ami lo induce 
even his nomiiuil master to re|ect Mahmud's .qqdicatinii for n 
contiuna.ire oi Iir. govtriior.lii|i 111 Khora.saii. Muhmud rt-lrained 
lor the moiiient from vimbcatiiig lus right; but, as soon as, tliiough 
t:onrt intrigues^ Maiisni' 11 . luid bc'eii detlironed, he look po:,session 
of KIior.ts.oi, depoifit .M.otsrn's sn(.te-,or Abdaimaltk II., and 
,i ...umed as an iiide]>emleiil monarch for Hit' first time in Asialit 
history Hit* titli' ol " still,in." The Iasi prince ol Hie house' of S&man, 
iVIontasir, a boUi warrior ami a poet ol no mean bilcnl, i.irried on 
lor some years a kind of giit-nlla warlare ag.unsl Ixiili Malimud and 
Ihe Bel. Khan, who li.id oct upietl Traiisoxtaiui, till he was .'n.'MXSsiiiateil 
101005(3115 '.I'.). Traiisoxi.in.i dselfxva'. aiincxeil lo the Gliazneviil 
realm eleven vears latei, loili (407 a.ii.). 

See S. I,.uii' I'oolc, Mahommedau Dynasties (i89(), pp. 131-133; 
Stockvis, Manuel d'tu,toire (l.eidfii, ifio.')), vol. 1. p. 113; also 
articles rAUi'iiAii., anil I’l.n ,1 s • History, section Ii, alnl tor Hie l.itei 
(lenotl MapmOh, Scljcks, AIo.xgols. 

SAMANIEGO, FEUX MARIA DE (1745 1801), Spoiiisli 
iabiili.st, wa.s born at Eaguardia (Alava) on flic 12U1 of October 
1745. and wa.s educated at Valludolid. A govcrnnicnl appoint 
I nient wa.s .secured lor Iiiiii by Ids untie the count dc J’enallorida. 

1 His l-dbulas 784), one iuindri'd and fdty-scvcn in number, 

were originally written lor the boy.s eduimtcd in the .school founded 
by the Biscayan Society. In tlie first instalment ol his fables 
he adniiis that he hud taken iriarle for lii,s model, a .statement 
whicii proves that he had read Jriarte's tables in inanusrripl, 

I he appears, however, to have resented their pubheatioii in 1782, 

! and this led to a rancorous controversy between the former 
! Iriends. .Simianiego holds his own in the matters of quiet humuui 
i and careless grace, and Ids popularity eoiitimies. He died at 
ioiguardia on the nth of August 2801. 

SAHARA, a government ol S.E. Ru,s.sia, on the W. side of the 
lower Volga, hounded on the N. by the governments of Kazan 
and Ufa, on the W. by Simbirsk and .Saratov, on the J'",. by Ufa 
and Orenburg, and on the S. by Astrakhan, the Kirghiz SU piies 
and the territory of the Ural Cossacks. The area Ls 58,302 sq. m., 
and the population, in 1897, 2,763,478, A line drawn E. Irom 
the great bend of the Volga—the Samarskaya l.uka- would 
■ divide the government into two parts, differing in orographical 
j character. In the N. are flat hills and plateaus intersected by 
deep rivers. In their highest parts these elevations rise alxiut 
1090 ft. above the sea, while the level of the Volga at Samara 
is only 43 ft. S. oi the Samarskaya Luka the country assumes 
the character of a low, flat steppe, recently emerged from the 
IKist-Bliocene Aral-Caspian basin. 'The government is built up 
chiefly of Carboniferous sandstones, conglomerates, clay slates 
and limestones, representing mostly deep-sea deposits. 'Ihe 
Permian formation appears along the rivers Sok and Samara, 
and is represented by limestones, sands and marls contain- 
ing gypsum, all of marine origin, and by continental deposits 
dating from the same ]X‘riod ; sandstones impregnated with 
petroleum also occur. In the N. these deposits are covered with 
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“ varieiTHttd raark ’ and witli u larifty of friassic, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous deposits. 'I'he 'Jertiury formation (Eocene) appear 
only at Kovo*uzt*nsk; the n juajndcr of a vast sheet of tms 
formutiou. which at one time lovercJ all the region between the 
Volga laui tlie Urals, was removed during the Glacial period. 
Posl- 7 Vrtiaty' Caspian penetrate Jar into the government 

along tlic main vallev-s ami a thick layer of loess occurs in the K. 
Scleiiite.s, rock-crN'Stal and agates are founds a.s also copper ore.s, 
rock-Salt and sandstone extracted for building purposes. The 
soil IS on the whole very fertile. All the N. ol the government 
IS covered w it h a thick sheet of black earth ; this liecomes thinner 
towards the S., clay.s—mostly lertile—cropping out Irom under¬ 
neath it : .salt clays appear in the S.E. 

Saniiira i.s inadequate!)' drained, especiall) m the S. The 
V'olga Hows for 550 rii. iilong its V\. border. Its tribuUries, 
the (ireat Cbercmslian (2.:o ni.), the .Sok (jy.s m.), the Samara 
(54') m.), with its tributaries, are not navigable, partly on aceouiil 
(il their shallowness and partly beeaiise of water-mills. When 
the water is high, boats can penetrate uj) .some of them 15 to 
30 ni. 'J'lic (jreat Irgi/. alone, which has an exceedingly winding 
course of 335 m., is nuMgaled to Kusliiini, and rafts are floated 
from Nikolayevsk. The liuiiks ol both Kanunans are densely 
peopled. The (ireat and J.iltle I'zen drain S.K. Samara and lose 
themselves in the Kaiiq-sh sand.s iK’forc reaching the (aispian. 
Salt marshes occur in the S.l'i. 

The whole ol the region ts rapidly drying up. The forc.sts, 
which are dtsappearing, are extensive onl) in the N, Altogether 
lliev cover 8 of the surface ; prairie and grazing land oeeiqiics 
32 and 12 '% is uncullivablc. 

'I'he climate is one of extremes, e,specially in the steppes, where 
the depressing heat and drought of summer are followed in 
winter by se\erc frost.s, ojten ueeompanieil by snowstorms. 
The average lempeniture at Simiara (53'' 11' >!.) is only 3y"'2 
(January, 9' 3 ; July, 70"-y). 

The population, which was 1,388,500 m 1853, numbered 
2,763,478 in 1897, of whom 1,398,263 were women and 159,485 
lived ill towns. The estimated pop. in iyo6 was 3,276,500. 
(ireat and Little Russians fonned (19')(, of the inhahitunt.s ; 
Mordvinians 8'6 Chuvashes and Votiaks 2 3%, Germans 
H i %, Tatars 3-6 7 n and Bashkirs 2 The Cireat Russians 
immigrated in comptiel masses. A special feature of Samara 
is its German colonists, from WurltcmlK-rg, Baden, Switzerland 
and partly also fnim Holland and the Palatinate, whose immigra¬ 
tion dates from the time of ( alhorine 11. in 1762. ravmired 
as they were by free and extensive grants of land, by exemption 
from military service and by self-government, they have 
developed into wealthy colonies of Homan Catholirs, Protestants, 
Bnitan.ms, Anabaptists, Moravians and Mennonites. As 
regards religion, the great hulk of the population arc (Jrthodox 
Greeks : the Nonconformists, who are settled chiefly on both the 
rivers Uzeh, number oflTieially 100,000, lint their real numbers 
are higher ; next come Mahommedans, I 2 'Xi j various Protestant 
sects, 5%; Roman Catholics, about 2%; ami some 4000 
pagans. 

The chief occupation is agriculture—wheat, rye, oats, millet, 
oil-yielding plants, potatoes and tobaero Ixting the principal 
crops. Owing Vo its great tertility. Samara usually has a surplus 
of grain for export, varying from ij to 4 million quarters (ex- 
rlusiie of oats) aumiall)-. Notwithstanding this production, 
the government is jaTiodieally lialile to famine to such an extent 
that men die by thousamls of hunger-typhus, or are forced to go 
by thousands in search of empkw'meiit on thi- Volga. 'I'he 
jiopulatiuti have no store of corn, or reserve capital for years of 
scarcity, and some 210,000 males have earh an average of only 
four acre.s of arable and pasture land. But even this soil, al¬ 
though all taxed a.s arable, is often of such quality that only 50 % 
to 55 % of it is under ei ops, while the peasants are eompclleel 
to rent from two to two and a half million acres for tillage from 
large proprietors. Over 8J million acre,s, or not tar short ol 
one-quarter of the total area of the government, purchased from 
the crown or frtim the Bashkirs—very ofteWat a lew pence per 
acre—are in the hands of no more than 1704 per.sons. The 


general impoverishment may be judged from the death-rate, 
46 to 48 per thousand. Out of the total area, 4,143,800 acres 
belong to the crown, 7,979,000 to private persons and 22,486,700 
acres to the peasants, who rent, moreover, about 6i million acres. 
Water melons and sunflowers are extensively cultivated, and 
gardening is widely engaged in; mustard and inferior qualities 
of tobacco are grown, llcmp-s^, linseed, and other oiL-seed-s 
and bran arc exported, as well as cereals and flour. Livestock 
are extensively bred. Bee-keeping is anotlier pursuit that is 
widely followed. The export of poultry, especially of geese, 
has increased greatly. I'he principal manufurtures are flour¬ 
mills, tanneries, dtstillenes, candle and tallow works, breweries 
and sugar refineries. Betty domestic industries, especially the 
weaving of woollen cloth, arc carried on in the S. Both the 
external and the intenial trade arc very flourishing, nearly 250 
fairs being held in the government every year ; the chief are 
those at Nuvo-uzensk and Bugulnia. Owing to the eftorl.s of the 
local zemstvos there are more than the average number ot primary 
schools, namely, one for every 1810 inhabitants. The govern¬ 
ment is divided into seven di.stricts, the chici towms of which 
arc Samara, Bugulma, Bugui'a.slan, Buzuluk, Nikolayevsk, 
Novo-Uzen and Stavropol, 'ihe Scrgiyev.sk sulphurous mineral 
springs, 57 ni. Irom Buguruslan, are visited by numbers ot 
patients. 

The territory now occupied by Samara was until the 18th 
century the abode of nomads. 'I'he Bulgarians who occupied 
it until the i3tli century were followed by Mongols ol the Golden 
Horde. The Russians penetrated thus iar in Ihe 16th century, 
tdterthe conquest of the principalities ol Ka'/an and Astrakhan 
To secure communication fictween these two cities, the fort ol 
Samara was erected in 1586, as welt as Saratov, 'J'saritsyn and 
the first line ol Russian torts, which extended from Byelyi-yar 
on the Volga to the neighbourhood ol Mcnzelinsk near the Kama 
In 1670 Samara was taken by the insurgent leader Stenka Raziii. 
In 1732 the line of forts was removed a little farther E., and the 
Rus,sian colonists advanced E. as the forts were jiushed forwards. 
In 1762, on the invitation ot Catherine IL, emigrants from 
various parts ol Gerniany .settled in this region, as also did the 
Raskoluiks, whose comniunities on the Irgiz became the centre 
ot a forinidahle insurrection in 1775 under Bogachev. At the 
end of the 18th tTiiluri- Samara became an important centre 
lor trtule. In the hrst Italf of the 19th centuiy the region was 
rapidly colonized by Great and i.ittle Russians. In 1,'47 1850 
the government introduced about 120 I’olish lamilics ; in 1857- 
1859 Mennonites from Danzig founded settlements ; and in 1851) 
a few Circassians were brought hither h\ go\eniment; while 
the influx ol Great Russian peasants still goes on. 

(f A. K.; J. T. Be.) 

SAHARA, il town ol E. Russia, capital ol the government 
of the same name, 305 m. by river S.S.E. of Kazan and 261 m. 
by rail W.N.W. of (Orenburg. Its population, which was 63,479 
m iH.S3,miralxircd 91,672 in 1897. Owing to its situation on the 
left hank of the X'olga, at the eonvergeiiee of the Siberian and 
Ceiitnd Asian railways, it h'is great eoinmereial importance 
esiieeially as a depot for cereals and a centre lor Hour-milling. 
A coasidcrahic trade is also carried on in animal products, par 
ticulurly hides. The other industries include iron-foundries, 
soap, candles, vehicles and glue factories, cooperages, tanneries, 
breweries and brick-works. 'I'he port is the be.st on the Volga. 
Three great fairs are held every year. The city, which gives title 
to a bishop of the Orthodox Greek Church, Itas threi- eathtxirals. 
built in 1685, 1730-1735 and 1804 resjiectively, three public 
libraries, and a natural histoiy and archaeological museum. 
It is famous for its kumis (mare’s milk) cures. Its foundation 
took place in 1586-1591 for the purpose of protecting the Russian 
Ironticr against the Bashkirs, the Kalmucks and the Nogai 
Tatars. 

SAHABIA, an ancient city of Palestine. The name .Somalia 
is derived through the Gr. from the Hebrew p'cir, 

“ an outlook hill, " or rather from the Aramaic form rTCf, 
whence also coiaes the Assyrian form Samirina. According 
to 1 Kings xvi. 24, Omri, king of Israel, Ixiughl Samaria from a 
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certain Sbemer (whose name is said to be the origin of that of the 
city), and transferred thither his capital from i'irzah. Hut the 
city, as a superficial inspection of the site shows, must hiwc 
existed as a settlement long before (^mri, as potsherds of earlier 
date lie scattered on the surface. The city was occupied bv 
Ahab, who here built a temple to “ Baal ’’ (i King^ xvi. 31) and 
a palace of i\'ory (i Kings xxii. 30). It sustained frequent 
sieges during the troubled history of the Israelite kingdom. 
Bcn-Hadad 11 . of Syria itssaultcd it in tlie reign of Ahab, but was 
repulsed and obliged to allow the Israelite traders to establish a 
quarter in Damascus, as his predecessor Bcn-lladad 1 . had done 
in .Samaria (1 Kings xx. 34). Ben-Uadad 11 . in the time of 
Jehoahaz again liesiegcd Siunaria. and caused a famine in the 
city : but some panic led them to raise the siege (2 Kings vi.. vii.). 
The history of the cits' for the following 120 years is that of 
Israel (see Jews). 

In 727 died Tiglath-l'ileser, to whom the small kingdoms of 
VV. .Asia had liecn m vassalage ; in the case of Israel at leitst 
since Meiiahem (2 Kings .\v. ig). lie was succeeded by Shal¬ 
maneser IV., and the king of Israel, with the rest, attemiited to 
revolt. Slialmanescr accordingly invaded Syria, and in 721 
liegan a three-years' .siege ol Samaria (2 Kings x' ii. 5)- He died 
before it was completed, but it was finished by .Sargon, who 
reduced the city, deported its inhabitants, and established 
within it a mixed multitude of settlers (who were tlie tuicestors 
of the modem Samaritans). These people themselves seem to 
have joined a revolt against the Assyrians, which was stxin 
(|uelled. The next event we hear ol in the historv of the city is its 
conquest by Alexander the Great (331 ii.t.), and later by Btolcmy 
Uigi and Demetrius Boliorcetes. It quickly recovered from 
these injuries : when J ohn Hyreanus besieged it in j 20 B.e. it 
was “ a very strong city ’’ which offered a vigorous resistance 
(Jos. Anl. xiii. x. 2). It was rebiiiit by Pomi>ev , and restored by 
Atilus Gabinius ; but it was to Herod that it ow'cd much ot its 
later glory. He built a great tcm|)le, a hiitpoilrome and a street 
of columns surrounding the city, the remains of which still arrest 
the attention, ft w.is renamed hy him ,Se//o.vlc, in honour of 
.\iigiist US : tftis name still survives in tlie moilern name Schuslrh.' 
I’liilip here preached the gospel (Acts viii. 5). The rise of .Neapolis 
(.Slieehem) in the neighbourhood causeil tfic decay of Sebastc. ft 
was ([idle small hv the time ol Kusebius. Ttie crusaders did .some¬ 
thing to develop it by establishing a bisho|iric with a large church, 
which still exists (a.s a mosque); here were showm the tombs of 
IClisha, Obadiali and St John the Baptist. From this time 
onward tiie village dwindled to the poor dirty place it is 
to-day. 

riif site of .Samari.i is an enormous mound of accumul.aion, on<' 
of Hit largest iti I’.ilestiiie. In soiw pl.v es it is estimated the debris 
IS at ]ea.st 40 ft. ileiq>. 'lln. crusaders’ church remains almost mUict, 
•ind lumierous fi.igmeuts ol carved stone ale built into the vdlage 
hou.ses. beuciith wiueli in some places arc some interesting tombs, 
l lie liippodroine remains iii llie valley Isdow, and the columns of Uie 
street of columns aie in very good order. The walls can Im- traced 
almost all round the town . .li the t:nd of the mound opimsiu, the 
modern village are the dilapidated ruins of a large gate. The site 
.stands in the vei i centn' of Palestine, and, built on a steep and alinosl 
isolated lull, with a lung and spacious plateau for its summit, is 
ii.itundly apo.silion ol much strength, commanding two of the must 
important roads the gi'eat N, and S. road wliich passes imnieiliately 
Limler tile Jf. w.ill, and tile road from SiKs.hem to the inaritinie plain 
which runs a httle to the W. of the city. The liiU 0/ Sainari,! is 
separated from the surrounding mountains (Amos hi. y) by a rich 
and well-watered plain, from which it rises in successive terraces 
of fertile .soil to a height f 400 or 51x1 ft. Only on the E. a narrow 
saddle, .some 200 ft. beneatli Hie platiau, runs across the iil-un 
toward. Hie mountains; it is at this point that the traveller coming 
from Shechem now ascends the hill to the village of Sclnisteh, which 
occupies only the extreme E. of a terrace Iionualh Hie hill-fop, behind 
the crusaders’ church, which is the first thing Usat attract, the eye a,s 
one apprixie.hes the town. The hill-top, Hie longer axes of wliich 
runs W. tiom tlie village, rises 1450 ft. above Hie sea, and eoramaiidsa 
superb view tow.irds the Mediterranean, the mountains of Slicchem 
and Mount Hermoii. Esc.ivations under the aiisihces of Harvard 
University Is-gan herein luisS. (It. .S. M.) 

^ Accentuated on the second svllahle. Guide- and Iravel-books 
generally spell the name Sebastiyeh, which is not a correct rendering 
of the local pronunciation. 


I SAMARITANS. Ihis torm. which primarily means “ in- 
I habitants of Samaritis, or tlie region of Samaria." is sjieciully 
: usect, in the New Testament and by Joseplius, as the name of a 
j fieculiar religious community which had its headquarters in the 
I .Samaritan eountiy, and is still represented hy a lew funiili*s at 
j .\ablu.s, the ancient Slu-clicm. Bv the Jews they are called 
Shomroiiim, a gentilic form from Shomron • S.imaria ; among 
iheni.selves they .somciinics use the name Shemerem (•rHeli. 
Shomcrini) which is explained to mean “ Keepers,” sc. flf the 
Imw. hut thiT usually style themselves “ Israel " or “ Children 
of Esrael.” They claim to be de.se.eiulants of the ten tribes, and 
to possess the orthodox religion ol Moses, accepting the 
Pentalciieh and transmitting it in a Hebrew text which tor the 
mo.st part has only slight variations from tluit. of the Jew.s. 
Jlul they regard the Jewish tenqile and iiriesthnofl us schis 
m.xticiil, and declare that the true saneliiarv cliosen by God is not 
/.ion but Aloiint Gerizim, over ngainsl Shediein (St John iv. 20). 
The .<!.anclify of this site thev prove from the I’entateueh, reading 
Geri/im for fCbal in Dent, xxvii. 4. W ilh this change tlie eluipter 
is inteqireteil us a command 10 .seleel Gerizim as tlic legitiinale 
sanctuary (ef. verse 7). Moreover, in lixod. xx. 17 and Dent, 
v. 21 a eonimandmenl (taken from fleiit. xxvii.) is found in the 
Samaritan texl, a* the close ol thi' deeulogtie, giving directions 
to buiki an altar and do sacrifice on Gerizim, Iroiii which ol 
course it follow's tliat not onli the temple of Zion but the earlier 
slirine at .Shiloh and the priesthood of Kli were schismatical. 
Such at lea.st is the express stalemeiit of the later .Samaritans : 
in earlier times, as they had no sacred hooks excH'.])! the Penta¬ 
teuch, they probably ignored tfic whole liistorx' lictwei n Joshua 
and the captivity, thus csaiping many difficultles. 

According to modern view.s the book.s of Mo.ses were not 
reduced to their pre.senl form till after the exile, when their 
riigulatioii.s were clearly intended lo apply to the rebuilt temple 
of Zion. 'Hie Samaritans must in tliat ease liave derived their 
Pentateuch Ironi the Jew.s after Jizra's reforms of 444 li.r. 
Before that time .Samarilanlsm cannot have existed in llie form 
in which we know il, hut Ihere niiisl have hem a eoiiiiiiunity 
ready to aeeejil the I’enlatcuch. The city ol .Samaria had been 
taken by Assyria (2 Kings ,\vii. 6 .S(|q. and xviii. g-j 1) m 722 n.r., 
and the inhabitant.s (li |iorted. Iiiil in point ol fuel the dislriel 
of Mount Ephraim wa.s not eiilirel) .stripped ol it., old Ilohiew 
population by tins means. In the Annals of Sargmi the numlKir 
of the exiles is put at 27,200, repre.senting no rloubt the more 
(ironiineni ol the inhahitaiils, lor thi.s number cannot include the 
whole of,N. Israel. 'Jhu jioorer sort must Iiuve remuinul on the 
land, and among them the worship of Jeliovali went 011 as helore 
at the old shrines ol N. Jsrael, but probably eorrupled by the 
religions rites of the new settlers. 'The aeeoimt of the country 
given in 2 King.s x\ ii. 24 .sr<|. dwells only on the ))itrlial adoption 
of Jehovah-wor.ship hy the loreigners settled in tlie land, and h) 
no niean.s inqilies that these ((instituted the whole popukilion. 
Josiuh extended his refonns to lielhel and other Simiarifan 
cities (2 Kings xxiii. ig), and the narrative shows that at that 
date tilings were going on at the N. .sanctuaries much us tin y had 
' done in the time ol Amos anti Ho.sea. To a considerable extent 
his efforts to make Jcrusali'm the .sanctuary of Samaria i.s well 
! as of Judiili must have been successful, for in Jer. xli. 5 we find 
i fourscore men from Sheeheni, .Shiloli and Samaria making a 
1 pilgrimage to “ the house ol Jehovah," alter the catastrophe ol 
Zedekiah. ft is therefore not snr|)ri.sing that Hie jK'ople of this 
district came lo Zeriibbahel and Jcshiia aflcr the restoration, 
claiming to be of the same religion witfi tin Jews and asking lo 
be associated in the rebuilding of the 'Temple. 'Ilicy were re¬ 
jected by the leaders of the new theneriKT', who foiled the result 
of admitting men of possibly mixed blood and ol certaini)’ 
questionable orthodoxy ; and so the Jehovah worshippers of 
.Samaria were driven to the ranks of “ the adversaries ol Judali 
and Benjamin ’’ (Ezra iv.). Nevertheless, down to the time ol 
Nehemiah, the breach was not absolute ; hat the (.•xpulsioii from 
Jerusalem in 432 b.c. of a man of high-priestly family (N< h. xiii. 
28), who had married a daughter ot Sanballat, made it so. ft 
can hardly he doubteil that this priest is the Manasseli of Josephus 
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(./«/. xi. 8). whii aimed tlie J'entateuch to Shechem, and for 
whom the timple of (ierizini was pcrliaps built, tor, though 
the story in lo-sephus i.s put a centuiy too late and is evidently 
based on a lonlusion, it agne.s witli Neh. xiii. in essentials too 
rlns*ly to be altogether rejected,' and supplies exactly what is 
wanted to explain the existence in Shechem of a community 
bitterly hostile to the Jews, yet constituted in obedience to 
lira's I'entateiiih 

Itih remarkable that, having gut the J’enlatcurh,they followed 
It with a fidelilj- lo. esacL as that of the Jews, except in regard 
to the .sanctuary on Mt {ierixim. 'I'he text ol the .sacred book 
was iransmitled with as much conscientiousness as W'us observed 
by Jewi.di .serilres ; - and cicn from the unwilling witness ol 
the Jewswe gather that they fulfilled all righteousness with 
scrupulous punctiliousness so far as the letter ol the law was 
concerned, ’fhey did not however, receive the writings even ol 
the prophets of N. l.srael (all ol which arc pre,served to us only by 
fill Jews) nor the later oral law ‘ as developed by the I’harisecs. 

Iful although these differences separauxi the two conuiuinities, 
their inlirnal development and external history ran parallel 
courses till the Jewish state took a new departure under the 
Maeaibees. I'he religious re.semblanee between tlte two bodies 
was increased by the institution ol tlu .synagogue, Irom which 
there grew up a Samaritan Iheology and an exegelieal tradition, 
file latter is embodied in the Samaritan Targum, or Aramaic 
version of the I’cntateucli, which in its present form is probably 
not much earlier than the 4tli century A.ii., bid in general is .said 
lo agree with th<‘ readings of Origen's to — ajiu/iciTiKoe, 
W'helher the latter repre.seiits a complete translation of the l^w 
into (ireek ntay be doubted, but at any rate the .Samaritans 
began already in tlie time ol .Alexander to be influenced by 
ilelleni.sm. Tliev us well as Jews were carried to ligypt by 
btoleni)' bagi, and the rivalry id tin* two parties was continued 
in Alexandria (Jos. Anl. xii. i. i), where such a translation may 
have been produced. Ol the Samaritan contributions to Hei- 
Icnistic literature some (ragraents have been preserved in the 
remains of Alexiuider I’olyhistor.'' 

‘ There are, luiwcver, many (fiflicuUies in the sUiry, wfiich is 
not reiiderixl ctearcr by references to Sanfiallat in tfve documents 
Irom iae|iU.intuie (dated in 4o«/,)07 u.c.) published by Sachau fa 
the AbkmdlHHgfn d. K^l. pmos. tkad. d. ft'is-,. for mo;. 

“ Mils appc.ir,, liy the 1 rei|uent agreement of the Samaritan 
I’eiitatcuch with the Septiiagint. The Saiiuuilan character is an 
uuu‘|M*nd<*iit <i<*\ flopmciit ol tin* old Hebrew wiiUiig, as it was 
alKiul the time wlien tiiey hrst got the Pentateucli, .ind this iii 
iLsf'll IS ail iiidicaLion tlwl irom the first tlu*ir text rail a stparuU* 
wmuc. DiHerences between MSS. existed down lo the lime of the 
Maisoretes (mv art. lle.imKW), and it was from one of lliese divergent 
texts tliat tile Samaritan was denied, the Septuaguit from another. 
Hut while Hie Jews Constantly reused their texl witli skill and 
succeas, the rigid conservatism ol the .Sanuiribins prevented any 
changes except the corriu>tioiis ualnr.illy due to human infirmity. 

I he story that ttiey possess y copy ol Hie Law wTitten by Abisliri, 
the great-grandson of Aanm. stems lo liave amused a stningely 
widespread interest, so that tourists invariably ask to sis- it aiiil 
usually claim to hai i snn ceded ni doing so. Considering tin- extreme 
mvi iTince witli which it is regarded, it may safely be said that fAi.i 
manuscript is never sliowii to them. Tin* origin of Hie legend is no 
doubt due to a pious Iraud. It is first mentioiieil by Alm’l-tath in 
* 3 .S 5 , from wlueiv year its " invention ” dates. Obviously an old 
copy would is- eiioMSi for Hie purposi- of such .i discovery, l)ut it is 
nidikely to be earlier tli.in the roth or iiHi eenliin' A.D. 

“ Not, indetsf, withonl exceptions, nor nt all periods, but sucfi is 
the general intention ol Hv Maaiekheth Kuthim ; see Montgomery, 
Samartiaus, cap. x. 

* Kor details see Nutl, fragmeiih, ]i. 37, and more iully, Mont- 
gomc^, t.c. No doubt, in addition to the legal ordinances, the 
Sarnarltans retained some ancient traditional practices (cf. Caster 
m Irantactions oj tht ^nd InitrntU. Congr, for the History of Religions, 

1. p. 299, Oxford, or introduced some new observances. Their 
Passover, for instance, ha* some peculiar leatures, one of which, 
the application of thi sacrificial blood to the faces of tlie childmi, 
has a p<araUel in the old .Arabic ^tujiqah. See the account of an eve- 
witness (Professor Socin) in Baedeker’s Palestine .; Mills, THret 
Months' Residence at Sablus (London, 1864), p. 248; Stanley The 
Jewish Church, i. app. iii. 

• Chiefly in quotations by liusebius (Praep. Ev., ed. Gifford 
Oxon., 1003. bk. ix. 17L See Fn-udenthal, HeUenistische Studien 
1., 11. (Breslau, 1S75); Schiiter, Historr of the Jewish People in Ihr 
Time of Jesns Christ (ling, ed., 1891), ii. 3. p. 197. 


I 'I'he troubles that fell upon the Jews under Antiochus Kpi- 
plianes were not escaped by the Samaritans (2 Macc. v. 23; 
vi. 2), for the account in Josephus {Ant. xii. 5. 5), which makes 
them voluntarily exchange their religion for the worship of the 
Grecian Zeus, is evidently coloured to suit the author's hostility. 
Under the Maccabees their relations with Judaea became verj- 
bitter. They suffered severely at the hands of Hyreanus, and 
the temple on Ml Gerizim was destroyed. Although this ticat- 
menl established an un^lcrable enmity to the Jews, as we sec 
in the New Testament, in Josephus and in Jewish tradition, the 
twij sects had too much in common not to unite uecasionally 
against a common enemy, and in the .struggles ol the Jews witli 
Vespasian the Samaritans took part against the Kcma'ns. They 
were not, however, consistent, for under Hadrian they helped 
the Romans against the Jews and were allowed to rebuild their 
temple on Mt Gerizim. 'They’ seem to have .sliarcd in the Jewish 
dispersion, since in later times we hear of Samaritans and theii 
synagogues in Kgyjit, in Rome and in other parts of the emjiire. 
In the 4th century they enjoyed a certain degree oi prosperity, 
according to their own chronicles, under Baba the Great, who 
(re-)e.stiil)li.shecl their religious and social organization. In 484, 
in ci)nsei|uciice ol attacks on the Christians, the Gerizim temple 
was finally destroyed by the Romans, and an in.surrcclion in 529 
wa.s sujipressed by Justinian so effectively that, while retaining 
their distmctive religion, they became henrelorth politically 
inerged in the surrounding population, with a merely domestic 
history. They are mentioned in later times by the Jewish 
travellers Benjamin of Tudela (1173) and Obadiah Bertinoro 
(1488 in Egypt), by Sir John Maundcvillc and others, but little 
wp known of them in Europe till Scaliger opened communications 
with them in 1583.“ In consequence of the interest thus aroused, 
the traveller I'ictro della Valle visited them in 1616 and succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of their Pentateueh and of their Turguni. 
Towards the endol the same century Robert H uni ington (after¬ 
wards bishop of Rapboe), who wa-s chaplain In the Turkey 
merchants at Aleppo, inlerested hini.self in them ■ and acquired 
•some interesling manuscripts now in the Bodleian J.ibrary a1 
Uxiord. Since liis lime there has been intermittently a good 
deal of correspondence with them," and in recent year.s owing to 
till- increa.sed faeililies for travelling they have been much visite d 
by tourists, not altogether for their good, as well as by .scholars. 
At the present day they live only at Nablus (Sbeebem), about 
130 in number, tlie congregations formerly existing in Gaza. 
Cairo, Damascus and elsewhere having long since died out. 
Politically they are under the Turkish governor of Nablus 
their eerlesiasliral bead is the “ Priest-lev He " (in 1909 Jacob b. 
Aaron), who claims descent Irom Uzziel tlic younger son ol 
Kohatb (Exod. vi. 18). The line of the high-priests, so called 
as being descended from Aaron, became extinct in 1623. 

In l uligion, sinre they recognize no sacred book but the 1 VntHleueli, 
they agree witli the Jews in such doctrines and oliservances only as 
are enjoined in the law of Moses. 'I hey do not therefore observe the 
least of I'urim, noi the last of the ofh of Ab, nor any of the latei 
rabhinical extensions or modifications of the law. It a this con¬ 
servatism wluch has caused them to 1 k' confused with the Saddiicees, 
who likewise rejected the later traditional teaching; but it is not 
OTrrect to say Hiat tliey deny the resurrection (as lijiijihanius, 
Haeres. ix., and oHiers) and the existence ol angels (l.eortins, dc 
Secto., ii. X), or Hial they are entirelv Iree Irom luter nligious'de- 
velojiments, Bnefly summanzed, Hieir creed is in. lollows: (o) 
God IS one, and in sjiuaking of Him all antliroporaorjiluc expre-ssions 
are to be avoided : creation was effected by his word: divine 
appearances in the Pentateuch arc lo be explained as vicarious, by 
means of angels (so as early as Hie 4th century a.u.) ; (ii) Moses is 
the only prophet; all who have since claimed to be so are deceivers; 
(c) the Law, which was crea.ted with the world, is the only divine 
revelation ; (d) Mt Gerizim is the house of God, the only centre of 
worship; (e) there will tx- a day of judgment. Closely connected 
with this are the doctrines (also found in the 4th century) ol a future 
life and of a messiah (Ta’eb), who shall end tlie period of God’s 
displeasure (Fanuta) under which his people have suffered since the 
•ichism of Eh and the disappearance ol the Ark, and shall reslorr- 
Israel to favour (Re’uta, Ridwfin). 

" See Eichhorn's Repertonnm, xiii, p. 257. 

’’ See his letters ed. Iw T. Smith (London, 1704). 

* See especially de Sacy in Notices et ertrails, xii. The later 
letters are of less interest. 
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'i'hc Saraaiitati language properly so called a dialect of Palestinian 
AfainatCj ul which Uie best examples are lound la the literature of 
the 4th century a.u. An archaic alphabet, derived Irimi the old 
Hebrew, was n‘taincd, and is still used by them for writi.ig Aramaic, 
Hebrew and sometimes even Arabic. After tlie Moslem conquest of 
Syn.i in 632 the native dialect of Aramaic gnuiually died out, and 
by the nth century Arabic had become the hterary as well as the 
popular language. In llie Liturgy Hebrew was no doubt used from 
the earliest times side by side with Aramaic, and after the iith 
century it became, in a deba.sed form, the only language for new 
liturgu'.U compositioics. 

The literature ol tlie Samaritans is, like that of the Jews, almost 
enUicly ol a rchgious character. Reference lui^ been made above 
to Samaritan Hellenistic works wlucli have perished except for a 
few Iragmenls. According to Samantan tradition, their lK)oks were 
destroyed under Hadrian and CommoUus, but of the language and 
contents ol llunu notlu.ig is recorded. There can bi; no doubt th<ii 
'‘Ome, peiliap-. nuuli, ol the literature has been lost, for nothing ' n 
extant whn h can be dated before the 4th renlnr\' a.d. The Targum, 
or Snmaritan-Araniaic version of tlie Pentateucli was most j>rolxibiv 
written down about tliat time, though it was clearly basi*d on a mucJi 
older tradition and must have undergone various recensions, lo 
the sann* period iMdong the iiliirgical compositions of .Amram Darali 
and .'.Uriah, and tlie Lallet s midrasluc commentary (called the 

Hook of Wonders”) on parts ol the IViitateuth, all in Aramaic. 
Willi the possible exception of one or t>^’o hvmiis tliere is nothing 
further till the nth century when there appears the Araliic version 
ol the PcnUiteuch, Usu.iUy ascribed lo Abu ha'id, but perhajis really 
by .Vlni’Uliasan of Tyte, who also wrote three* Arabic tie.ilises, still 
extant, on theological subjects, liesides some hymns. Ol the saiin* 
date (1053) IS an anonymous commentary■’ on Genesis, preserved in 
tile Bodleian Library at Oxford (MS. Opp. add. 4^, y<j), intert*sting 
because it quotes from books ol the Bible idlicr than the I'entateuch. 
In rin* i-t)i cenlury, Munajja^ and hi*> son l^adacjah wmlc* on 
th''f>lo,‘p': the earher part ol tlie chronicle called al-'l aulirlfili ® was 
com|iil''d, in Hebrew (ii4<)) ; and alnnit the s<ime time treatuses on 
(jramniar by Abu Said and Abu Ishacj U>r<diini ibn T'araj. The 
ext 100 years were* ratiier banen. Gliazal ibn-al-Duwad;, who 
.\rote Oil the story of B.dak and on the restoration ol tin* kingdom to 
Lrael, is said to Iiave lived in (he 1 ^th century, and anoLlier cUronicU* 
p I Araluc), called the Book ol Joshua, is dated about the same time 
by I. W. J. Jaynboll.*^ In tlio second hall ol the* j |(h century hvecl 
;liree miporta it liturgical writers, Abislia b. PluueUas (ob. 137b), 
\bdallali li. Solomon and Sa'd-allaU (or Sa'd-ed-din) b. Sadaqali : 
Abu'Math, wlu> composed his clironicle* in 1355; a lugh jmest 
Phmelias. author of a lexicon: and the anonymoiiK writer of the 
commentary on tlie Kilab abasatir,** a work, a.scril)ed to Moses, 
(ontainii;g legend*, ol the I’atriarclis. AnoUier laimnis hturgist 
\br.ili.im Ualsizi livcvl in the early part of the 16th century, and lii.. 
pupil Urn.I ll Rumaihi in 1537 wrote a work on the praise of Moses 
Probably about the same time, or u little later, is anotlier anonymous 
commentary on t»euc*sis in the Huntington Qillection in Die Bodleian 
Library (MS. Hunt. joi). Several mcmbi rs of the Danii tanuly were 
ju'ornineut in the iSlli century as liturgist.s, among tlieni Abraham 
b Jac ob, who also wrote a commenLiry on Gen.-.\um., and of the* 
h'vilical iarnilv Gluixal ibn Abi Sarur, wJio commented on (;en.*J*.xod. 
Vnoliu'r Ldiazol ( —’ipabmli b. Isaac), priest-levitc*, who died iti 1780, 
was a toii..iderable writer of hturgy. Subsequent authors are lew 
and of little iubTc sl. Mention need only be niad«* of Die clmmicle ” 
written {i.e. comjiilisl) in Hebrew by An Sakhwah (=rMur|art >*-*) b 
As'ad. of the Danfi family, in igoo, chiefly on (lie basis ol al- raulidah 
and .Abu'l-lath, an Arabic cliroiiicle by I’hinehas b. Isaac (ob. 


‘ ••-xecj)t, of course, the P<*;.(ateuc!i ilscdl (see i^ini,F) which cannot 
be pro])erlv regarded as a Samaritan work. 

So Kaide, s<x5 the bibliography. 

See NeulKiuerin Journ. astat. (1873), p. 341. 

* See Wre.schncr, Ty^Uioncn (Berlin, i8KiS) 

JCd. by Neuliauer in Journ. asiai. (rKOy). The chronicle was 
continued m 134O, and was subseciucntlv brought do\vn lo iS^b 
1857 by the presemt pno.st. 

“ See Noldeke. OoU. Gel. Nachr. (1862), Nos. 1 7, 20. 

’ ChroiVLon Sam. . . . J.ihcy Josuae (Lugd. Bat., 1848). T( 
narrates tlie liistory from the death of Moses to the jUi century a.u. 
•nd is derived from sou-ces of various dates. .A Hebrew' lx>ok ol 
Joshua announced by Ga^iter in The Times of June u, 1008, and 
pubhsluHl in vol. 62 (1908) pt. ii., is a modem compiUtioii; 

J|i‘c Yahuda in SiUfisbet. d. Kgl. Prcitss. A had. (iuo8), p. 887, anil 
Caster’s reply in ZDAJG, O2, pt. iii. 

" Ed. by Vilmar (Gotlia, 1805). Partly translated by J»ayne 
bmith ill Heideiiheim’s Vierteljakrsschrift, vol. ii. 

” Translated by I-eitnerm Held. Viert. iv. 184, 4:c. 

An account of the work (of which the only MS. is in Berlin) was 
given by Geiger in ZDMG, xx. p. 143 and later. J»arls ot it were 
published as dissertations by Klumel in 1902 and Hanover luu.p 
‘ Ed. by E. N. Adler and M. Seligsohn in the Pevue des H'.idc' 
vols. 44-4(1. 

•• The same who compiled Gaster’s book of Joshua. 

Mentioned by Yahuda, op. cit. p. 895, as existing lu a Berlui 
Mb. 


1898) of the leviticol family: and a theological work,^^ also in Arabic 
by the present pnest-levite, Jacob b .Aaron. 

BiuuoGKAiniv—Cicneral: Nutt, Vva%n\€%xts of a Satnarilau 
Targum . . . with ... a Sketch of Sant, Htstorv, S>c. (Loudon, 
1874) ; Montgomer\', Tfw Samantans (Philaclolplua, 1907), an ex- 
ceUciit accou.it with full bibliography; Petennaiin, BrevuJtng. 
sam. grammatica (l^orta Lingg. Orient.), Leipzig, 1873; Stein- 
schneider, Du- arabisdu LtU ratur d. Juden, p. 319 sqq. (Frauklurt, 
1902). 

Texts: the Pentateuch in the l\iris and London lAilyglotts; 
separately bv BUyiiey (Oxiord, 1700). A critical edition ism pt^para- 
lion by tlie Frtiherr von tiall. Targum in the I'olyglotls ; rejinuted 
111 square cliaiacter by Brull (Frankluit, 1874-1879) ; with ciiucal 
apparatus by I’elennann and Vollers (Berolnn, 1M72-1891) ; ct. ul .o 
Nutt, vp. at.: Kolin, ” Znr Sjirache . . . dtr Samaritaner,** pi. ii. 
(Leipzig, 1870) (in Ahhandlungen /. d. Kundc t' ^iorgenlandt•s, v. 4) ; 
KahJe, Tc.xtkriUschf . . . Benierkuugen . . . (Leipzig, i8y8) anil 
Zatsch. f. Assvi. XVI., x\ii. Arabic version, eii b\ Kueneii (Gen.- 
Ixrv.), Lugd. ila(. (1851)1 cf. Bludi, Dn .Sam-atah Tent.-iihersci- 
sung. Dent, i.-xi. (lieihii. 1901) ; Kahle, l)ir atah. Ihinliiberseteungeii 
(Leipzig, 11)04) . Heideiiheini, Der Commentar Matinih> (Weiniai*. 
1890). iUrts also in dissertations by BanetU (1888). Munk (i8yo), 
Emmerich (18 )7), Hild(*slieiimT (1898). Various texts ami tr.ui.sla- 
tions, moil)\ htntgic.d, in Heidcnheini'.s Peutiihc \'irttclialirs\i hril' 
(Gotha, i804-ih(j,, Zurich 18(17-?) olti*M imorrccl, cl. ticigci in 
/DAJCr, xvi.-xxu. ('owle\, The Sauiaritan LUitygv (Oxiord. 1909), 
text aud introduction. Foi t'diUous ol other woiks see the toregoiug 
footnotes. (A. t’v ) 

SAMARIUM Isyrnbol S in, iltnniii weight 150-4 (0* j 6)1, 11 
iMie earth ineUil (sec Kaui', l'h\Kriis). 'I'lie se|i:irutioii Ini', hcen 
w'.irked iit hy \. v. Welsbaeh, de I)oi.shii,iidriin, I ihain and 
J-ieomlK- (Ciim/ites rendus, lyo,-. 157, j.p. 5()K, 792); Dcmari/ay 
(Hud. 1900, 150, p. 1019); r.eiK'dieks ; Keit and J'rzihylki 
(Zeit. aiiorf;. C'lu:n., 1905, 45, p. 202) and otliers. The metal 
may he obtained by i.diietion of its oside with magnesium. It 
eombines with liydrogeii to lorm a Itydride. The salts aie mostly 
of a yellowish colour. The Mandi , SiiiCl i.CiI LO, is a deliijueseeiil 
solid which when heated in hydrochloric acid pis to 180“ ( , 
yields the anhydious chloride. This anhydrous chloride e. 
u dueed lo a lowei chloride, of composition SmCl.,, wlien fieati d 
to high temperature in a current of hydrogef or armnonia 
(Matignon and (axes, ComlHcs reudus, 1906, 142, p. 183). The 
chloride, SinCL, is a hiuwn crystalline powder which is decom¬ 
posed by water with liberation ot hydrogen and tlie formation 
of the oxide, Sin.O.,, aiul an oxyehloride, .SmOf'l. The ftuimdc. 
SinF,,.IlXl, Was prepared by 11 . Moissan liy acting with fluorine 
on the carbide. The rid/duiti', Smj(S 0 ,),- 8 IL 0 , is obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on the nitrate.* Jl forms double 
salts with the alkaline sul[)hates. The caihidf, SmC... is formed 
when the oxide is heated with carbon in the eleetrie furnace. 

SAMARKAND, a province of Kussian Turkei.tan, formerly 
7 .arufshan or Zerafshan. It is the ancient Sogdiana and was 
known as Siighd to the Moslems of lb.- middle ages. It bason 
the N. and N.l-l. the provino- of Syi-darya, on the JC. Ferghana, 
on the \V. llokliara and on tlie S. Uie klianulcs of Ilissar, Kara- 
teghin and Darvaz. Its area Ls 26,627 sq. m. It is very hilly 
in the S., where it is intersected by ranges lielonging to the Alai 
system. The lltssar range is the w.iter-parling between the 
Ziirafshan and the upper trihularies of the Amu-darya ; another 
high rangi-, the Zarafshan, runs between the two parallel rivers, 
the Zarafshan and its tributarv, the Yagnob ; while a third 
range, often called the Turkestan chain, stretches W. to F. 
parallel to the Zarafshan, on ils .\. Iiunk. It is veiy probable 
that the three ranges rt-ferred to really jMissess a much more 
complicated character than is supposed. All lliree ranges an- 
snow-clad, and their highest peaks ri-aeh altitudes of 18,^00 ft. 
in the VV. and 22,000 ft. in the E., while the i)as.ses over them, 
which arc difTicult ms a rule, lie at altitudes of 12,000 ft. .Several 
-Alpine lakes, such as Iskander-kul, 7000 ft. high, have been 
found under the precipitous peaks. 

The Alpine zone extends as far N. as the 40th paridlel, beyond 
which the province is steppe-land, broken by only one range of 
mountains, the Nuratyn-tau, also known as .Saiizar and Malguzar 
in the S.E, and as Kara-tan in the N.W. This treeless range- 
stretches 160 It). N.W., lias a width of about 35 m. and readies 
altitudes of 7000 ft. It i.s pierced, in the Sanzar gorge, or Tamer¬ 
lane’s Gate, by the railway leading from Samarkand to 'J'ashkent. 

“ Translated m HibhoiheLU uu ra (lyoO), p. 385, Are, 
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TTie other mountains m the provinrc are well wooded, and it is 
estimated that nearly 4,500,000 aeres are under forests. Tlw 
N.W. iiortion is occupied by the Famine Steppe —which probahly 
might l»c irrigated—and by tiie desert of Kysyl-kum. The 
Faimne or Hungry Steppe (not to lie innfounded with another 
desert of the same name, the Jtek-piik-dala, to the VV, of Uke 
ffalkash) ocriipies nearly 5,000,000 acres, covered with loess-like 
f lay. Jn the .spring the sU:ppe offers gooil |).isture-grounds for 
tlic Hirghii. but the grus.s withers as summer advances. Nearly 
1,500,000 acrr.s might, howev'cr, lie irrigated and rendered 
available for the cultivation of cotton ; indeed a lieginning has 
liecn made in that direction. Tlic Kyzyl-kum Steppe, 88,000 
sq. m., is crossed by rocky bills, reaching an altitude of 5500 ft., 
and consists in jiart of .saline clays, patclics of prairie land and 
sand. The sand is osixTudlv prevalent on the margin, wlaTe the 
nim ing harkhans (crc.srcnt-shapcd sandliills) invade the Kara-kul 
oasis of Hokhara. Tlie vegetation is very poor, as a rule ; grass 
and flowers (tulips, K/inim, various Ihnhflhlnae) only appear 
for a short time in the .spring. The harkhans product: nothing 
except llalinyhni ammujcndrnn, Pdigonum, Ilalimodendron, 
Airaphaxts ami other steppe bu.shes ; occasionally Stipa grass 
is seen on the sIojk s of the .sandhills, while Artemisia and Tamarix 
hushes grow on the more compact sands. Water can only be 
obtained Ironi Wells, sometimes 140 ft. deep. A lew Kirghiz arc 
the sole inhabitants, tuid they arc only found in tlic more hilly 
parts. 

Tlic chief river is the Zarafshan, which, under the name of 
Mach, rises in the Zarav glacier in tile Kok-su mountain group. 
Navigation is only possible by rafts, from I’enjikent dtiwnw.irds. 
The river is bca'dly drawn upon for irrigation ; luid to Ibis 
it probably owes its name (“gold-spreading") rather than to the 
gold whicli is found in small qiiaiililic.s in its sand.s. Over 80 
main canals (arihs) water leoo sq. m. in .Samarkand, while 
1640 .sq. m. arc watered in liokliara by means of over 40 main 
canals. Heyoryl Uikc Kara-kul it is lost in the sands, before 
reaching the Amii-darj'a to which it was formerly Irilnitaiy. 
The .\'.E. of the province is watered by the Syr-darya. One of the 
lakes, tlic Tii/.-kaneh (40 m. from Jizakli) yields about J500 tons 
of salt annu.illy. 

The average temperature for the year is 55 !° F. at Samarkand, 
and 58“ at Kbojent and fizakli: luil the average temperature 
for tiie winter is only 54*, and frosts of 4“ and 11" have been 
ex|X“rieneed at Samarkand and Kbojent respectively ; on the 
other band, the averagi' temperature for July is 70° at Samarkand 
and 85° at Kbojent and Jizakh, 'I'he total jireeijiitation (includ¬ 
ing snow in winter) is only 0-4 in. at Kliojent, 1 2 in. at Samarkand 
:ini 1 5.t in. at jizakh. The hilly traeUs base a liealLliy climate, 
but m.daria and mosiiuitoes prevail in the lower regions. 

The estimated population in n>ofiwa.s 1,0110,400. Thellxbegs 
form two-lhird.s of the population, and after them the Kirghiz 
and Tajiks (27 ')'„) are the most mimcrous; Jew.s, Tatars, 
•Vfgbans and Hindus are also met with. 

In iSqS nearly 1,000,000 acres were irrigated, and tiboilt 
800,000 acres partly irrigated. The chief erojis are wheat, rice 
and barley. Sorghum, millet, Indian corn, peas, lentils, haricots, 
flux, hemp, poppy, hiecme, madder, tobacco, melons and 
mushrooms are also grown, 'rwo enips are often taken from the 
same piece of land in one seiesim. f'otlon is extensively grown, 
and 21,000 acres are under r ineyards. Sericulture pro.spers, 
cspeeiallv in the Khojent district, l.ive-stoek breeding is the 
chief oeeiipatiim of the Kirghiz. Wcai'ing, saddlery, bool- 
making, t inncries, oil works and metal works exist in many 
villages and towns, while the nomtul Kirghiz excel in making 
felt goods and carpets. There are glass works, cotton-cleaning 
Works, steam flour mills and distilleries. Some coal, sulphur, 
ammonia and g)'j>sum are obtained. Trade is conside rable, the 
chief exports being rice, raw cotton, raisins, dried Iruit, nuts, 
wine and silk. The I'cntral Asian railway crosses the province 
from Ilokhara to Samarkand and Tashkent. The prm iiiee is 
divided into four districts, the chief towns of which, with Hicir 
liopulations in 1897, arc: Samarkand (g.v.), jizakh (16,041), 
Kati-kurgan (10,085) and Khojent (30,076). 


SAMARKAND, a city of Russian Central Asia, anciently 
Maraeanda, the capital of Sogdiana, then tlic residence of the 
Moslem SarnSnid dynasty, and subsequently the capital of the 
Mongol prince Tamerlane, is now chief town of the province of 
the same name. It lies 220 m. by rail S.W. of Tashkent, and 156 
m. li. of Bokhara, in 39° 39' N. and 66° 45' E., 2260 ft. above the 
sea, in the fertile valley of the Zarafshan, at the point where it 
issues from tlie W. spurs of the Tian-shan before entering the 
steppes of Bokhara. The Zarafshan now flows 5 tn. N. of the 
city. In 1897 the population numbered 40,000 in the native 
city, and 15,000 in the new Russian town, inclusive of the 
military (80 % Rassians). The total population was 58,194 in 
1900, and of these only 23,194 were women. 

Maraeanda, a great eity,W!is destroyed by Alexander the C.rcat 
in 329 n.c. It reappears as Samarkand at the time of the 
conquest by the Arabs, when it was finally reduced by Kotaihii 
ihn Muslim in a.d. 711-712. Under the Samonids it la-came a 
brilliant .seat of Arabic civilization, and was so populous that, 
when besieged by jenghiz Khan in 1221, it is reported to have 
Ixjeti defended by 110,000 men. destroyed and pillaged by that 
chieftain, its population was reduced to one-quarter of what it 
had been. When Timur made it his residence (in 1369) the 
inhabitants numbered 150,000. The magnificent buildings of 
the successors of Timur, which still remain, testify to its former 
wealth. But at the Ix-girining of the 18th century it is 
reported to have been idmost without inhabitants. It fell under 
Chine.se dominion, and subsequently under that of the amir of 
Bokhara. But no follower of Islam enters it without feeling 
lliat he is on holy ground ; although the venerated mosques anti 
Ix'autifiil colleges are falling into ruins, its influence as a seat of 
learning has vanished, and its very soil is profaned by infidels. 
It was not without a t]es|Xiratc struggle tliat the Maliommedans 
[lermitted the Russians to take their holy city. 

The present city is quadrangular and is enclosed by a low 
wall 9 m. long. The. citadel is in the W., anti to the W. of this 
tlie Russians have laid out since 1871 u new town, witli broad 
streets and boulevards radiating from the citadel. 

The central part of Samarkand is the Righistan—a squBSIe 
fenced in liy the throe madrasahs (colleges) of Olug-heg, .Shir-dar 
•ind Tilla-kari; in its architectural symmetry and lx:auty tills is 
rivalled only by some of the squares of certain Italian cities. 
An immense doorway decorates the front of each of these large 
quadrilateral buildings. A high and deep-pointed porch, reaching 
almost to the top of the lofty facade, Is flanked on each sidu by a 
liroad quadrilateral pillar of the same height. Two fine columns, 
profu,sely decorated, in turn flank the.se hroiul pillars. Un each 
side of the high doorway are two lower archways connecting it 
with two elegant towers, narrowing towards tlie top and slightly 
inclined, 'i'he whole of the fa9ade and also the interior courts 
are profusely decorated with enamelled tiles, who.se colours- 
hlue, green, pink and golden, but chiefly tur(iiioi:w-bliie are 
wrought into the most fascinating designs, in striking haniiony 
with the whole and with each part of the building. 0\cr the 
interior arc bulbed or melon-like domes, perhaps too heavy for 
the fafade. 'I'he most renowned of these three madrasahs is 
that of Ulug-heg, built in 1434 by a grandson of Timur. It is 
smaller than the others, but it was to its school of mathematics 
and astronomy that Samarkand owed its renown in the 15th 
century'. 

A winding street, running N.£. from the Righistan, leads to a 
much larger square in which are the college of Bihikhanuni on 
the W., the graves of Timur’s wives on the S. and a bazaar on the 
E. 'The college was erected in 1388 by a Uhincse wife of 'I'imur. 
'I'o the N.,outside the walls of Samarkand, hut close at hand.i.s 
the Hazret Slcdi-Zindeh, the summer-palace of Timur, and 
near tliis is tlie gr.ive of Shali-Zindeh, or, more precisely, Kasim 
ibn Abbas, a companion of Timur. 'This was a famous shrine m 
the 14th century (Ibn Batuta's Travels, iii. 52); it is believed diat 
the saint will one day rise for the defence of liis religion, 'riic 
Hazret Shah-Zindeli stands on a terrace readied by forty marble 
steps. The decoration of the interior halls is marvellous. 
Another street running S.W. from the Righistan leads to the 
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Gur- Amir, tht tomb of Timur. 1 his consists ot a chapel crowned j 
with a dome, enclosed by a wall and fronted by an archway. ’ 
Time and earthquakes h ive greatly injured this fine building. 
The interior walls are cuveied with elegiUit turquotse araltesques 
and inscriptions in gold. The citadel (reconstructed in 1882 
and preci'ding years) i-. situated on a hill whose steep slopes ; 
render it one of the strongest in ('entral Asia. Its walls, 3000 
yds. in circuit and about 10 ft. high, enclose a spnee of about 
00 acres. Within it ar<' the palace of th - amir of Hokhara—a 
vulgar modern building now a hospibil - iUid the audience hall of 
Timur--a long narrow court, .surrounded by a colonnade, and 
eontiiining the kok-tash, or stone of justice. Rums of former | 
buildings- -heaps of plant and enumidlod bricks, among which ; 
Graeco-llactrian coins Itave been found—occur over a wide area j 
round the ])iesent city, especially on the W. lUid A'. The name 
of Aphrosiah is usuallt' given to these ruins. J'ive m. S.W. of ] 
Samarkand is the college Khoja .Akrar ; its floral ornamentilion 
in enamelled brick is one of the roost beautiful in Samarkand. 
Nothing but tlie ruins of a jialaee now mark the site of a once 
famous garden, Baghchi-sarai. Ot the Graeco-.\rnienian libr.ary 
said to have been brought to tiamarU.md hv Timur no traa's 
leave been discovered, an<l Vambery regard-, the legend as 
incented by the .Armenians. Every trace of the renowned high 
seJiool Kalinder-khaneh has also disappr.ared. 

i he ])re.sent Moslem r itv is an intneatr labyrinth of narrow 
winding streets, hordered hv dirtv eourtvards and itiisere.lile 
houses. The chief occupation of the inhalvtants is gardening, 
i here is a certain amount of industry in metallic wares, tallow 
and soap, tanneries, potteries. N’iirious t.issiies, tlviing, hame.ss. 
hoots and silver and gold wares. The tie.sL harness, ornamented 
with turquotses, and the finer pr;idiiets of the goldsmith’s art, 
ani imported from Bokhtvrii and Afghanistan. The products 
of the local potteries are very fine. I lie hazaam of Samarkand 
are more H'U'Mated a.tid kept with much greater cleanliness than 
those of ’i'ashkcnt atid 'Naman;;,in. The trade is very bri.sk. 
the chief Items ficing cotton, .silk, wheat and rire. horses, asses, 
iruits and cutlery'. VSheat, rice and silk are exported chiefly 
to Bokltai'a ; rotton to Rus.si:i,. via Tnsfiki nt. Silk wares and 
exeellenl fruits tire imported Ir >in Boktiara, and roek-sidt from 
Hisstir. (I- \ K : J T. He) 

SAMBALPUR, a town and flistriet of British Indi.i. in the 
Orls.sa division of Bengal. J he town is on the left bank of the 
river M di m idi. qot ft. above sea-level, the lerminiis of a hraneli 
of the Beiig.d-Naginir rail'.vav. J’op. (i()Oi) 12,,870. It eontain.s 
a ruined fort with old tenijiles. 'J'he earrison of native intantrv 
was withdrawn m i()02. 'there is considerable trade, and hand- 
wc.'vmg of tussore silk and cot Ion eloth are carried on. 

The Di.stkict ok SAtiBAuniit Ivis an area of 3773 sq, m. The 
Mahanadi, which i.^ the only' imisirtant river, divides it into 
unequal ])arts. The greater portion is an tindnlaltng plain, 
with ranges of rugged hills running in every direction, the largest 
of which is the Bara Pahar. covering an area of 350 sq. m., and 
attaining at Itebrigarh a height of 22O7 ft. above the plain. The 
•Mahanadi aflords meaits of water communication lor qo m.; its 
jirmeipal tributaries in .Samhalpur are the Ib, Kelo and Jhira. 
I'o the VV. of the Mahimadi the district is well cultivated. The 
soil is generally light and sandy, ft is occupied for Die greater 
[lart by crystalline mctamorphic rocks ; lint part of the N.W. 
’■omer is composed of sandstone, limestone and shale. Gold 
dust and diamonds have been found near Hirakhuda or Diamond 
Island, at the junctioi. of the Ib and Mattan.idi. The climate 
of Sambalmir is considered very unhealthy ; the annual rainfall 
averages jg in. The pojmlaiion m igoi was 630,243, .showing 
an increase, of 3-2 “n in the deeiwle. 'J'he registered death-rate 
lor i8g7 was only 30 per thous.and, as eg.)in‘'.t 68 for the province 
generally. This figure shows that .Samhalpur entirely escaped 
the famine of i8g6 1807, which indeed c.in be stiid to have 
brought prosperity to the diitrict by causing high priocs for a 
good nee crop, rice being the sttple of cultivation. It was 
almost equally fortunate in iijoo. The main line of the Bcngal- 
Nagjiur railway runs along the N. border of the district, writh a 
branch S to SambiUpiir town 


Samltalpur lapsed to the British in 1849. and was attached to 
Bengal until 1862, when it was transferred to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The early revenue administration was not successful 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 a general ri.sing of the 
chiefs took place, and it was not until the final arrest ot Sufiindra 
Sa. in i.Stiq, that tranquilhty was restored. In October 1905 
.Samhalpur was traii'lcrrcd back again to Bcng.il, without the 
sulxlivisions of Phuljh.ir and t linndarpur-Padiiminir. 

See SamOai/^ttr iiazi'ttm it ilcutta, toog). • 

SAMBHAR LAKE, a salt lake in Ratputan.t, India, on the 
borders of the two states of Jodhpur and Jaipur, 'i’he town ot 
the same name has a railway station 53 m. N.E. from Ajmer: 
])op. (1901) 10.S73. The area ot the lake when full is aliotit 
t|0 sq. m., hut it ti.sually dries up altogether in the hot season. 
Since 1870 the llritisli government has winked the suit under a 
lease from the two slates interested, .supplying gnat part of N. 
and Leiitrul Imlia. The annual output avcragis about 126,000 
tons, yielding a profit of more titan hall a million sterling. 

SAHBLANQAY, or Semulanqay, a J'rcnrh noble lamily of 
Tourainc, sprung from tlie merchuni class. The founder ot the 
family Wos Je.an dk Pi. '.i:nk (d. r. 1480), treasurer ol boms XI., 
who lutrrowly escaped death lor con.spirivcy under ( harks Mil. 
ilis son, jArotJEs he Pi;ai'NK, hanm de Snmhlanyay. vieomte 
dc Tours, heeame general ol finances Ixifore 1497. tmd trom 1518 
was supcrinlcndcnt ol linances. (onvicted of peetilalion in 
connexion with the supplies lor the army in Italy, he was executed 
at Monllaiicim on the 9th of .August 1527. His cldc.st son, 
Mar'I'IN 1)E Beaune, who Iwcumc archbishop ol 'J ours m 1520, 
died in the same year as Ins father. Another .son, Guii.I-AUME 
he Beaune, general ol liiiiuices under his father, and hamslud 
Irom 1527 to 1335, was the father ot the famous prelate, Renai h 
HE liEAi NE (1527-1(106), archbishop ol Boiirges (1581) and ol 
Sens (1505). Ills efforts at jjacihiulion during tin- wars of 
religion culminated m the conversion ot Henry IV., and il was 
he who piesidcil at the ceremony of the king's alijiiriilion ol 
Prote.stantism on the 25th ot July 15(13. RenatKr was one of the 
most famous orators ol liis time, and some of tiis productions 
have come down to u.s, as wtll lus his Rrjoi:iialioii d,‘ fuiitvenile 
lie Pans (1605 and 1(167). A le.ss honoiir.dilc de.sccndanl ol 
Jacques dc Beaune was (iiARi-orrn he Beaune SAMiii-ANfA'. 
[c. 1550 i(’i 7 ), a lourle.san whom CatliCKUi dc Medici emploved 
to discover the seeiet.s of lur courtly enemies. She counted 
among her lovers and diqics the king of Navarre (Henry JV.), 
the due tr.Aleni,'iiri (Henry III.), Henry I., due de Guise and 
others. The dia de Gui.se was killed when leaving her apt.rl- 
ments in tlie early morning nl ( l.rislmas Day 1588. She was 
married early in life in Siineii de E'ize.s. baron de Smnes, a 
.secretary of state, and agiiiii 111 1584 to l'iaiivoi.s dc la 'Jn'rnoillc, 
marquis dc Nuirmoutlers, liy whom she had a son, I-ouis, i.st 
due dc Noirniouticrs, a ducal line which Ixcarnc extinct in 1733. 
Charlnltc died on the )oth of September 1617. 

SAMBOURNE, EDWARD LINLEY (1844-1910), English 
draughtsman, illustrator and designer, was linrn in London, 
on the 4th ot January 1844. He wtus cdiieated at the (ity ol 
London .School, and also received a few months’ education 
at the South Kensington .Sdinnl of Art. Afttr a six years’ 
“gentleman ajipreriliicsliip’’ with John Penn &■ Son, murine 
engineers, Greenwich, his humorous .ind iancifiil si.etchcs made 
surrrptitK/Usly in the drawing office of that firm weie shown 
to Mark Ixmon, editor of Punch, and at once st cured him an 
invitation to draw for tliat journal. In April 1867 apptared his 
first sketch, “ Pros and Cons," tuid from that time his work was 
regularly seen, with rare cxccption.s, in the weekly pages ol 
Punch. In 1871 he was called to llie Punch “ table.” At the 
beginning he made his name by his “social” drawings and 
' especially by his highly elaborated initial letters. Hr drew his 
I first political cartoon, properly .so-callcd, in i88.(, and ten years 
1 later began regularly to design the wccl.h’ second eartoou, 
following Sir John Tenniel us chief cartoonist in kjoj. Exaiojiles 
■ of his best work in book iliiistTation are in Sir E. C. Burnand’s 
Neuf Sandjnrd and MerUm (1872), and in (ftarles Kingsley’s 
Water Haines (i8,s:), wliicli contains some of his most delicate 
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aiid delightful drawings, 'llie design for the Diploma for thi 
I'isherics ExhibiUoii (i88D is of its hind one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary things in English art. A.s a political designer while 
distingiii.'.hed tor wit and force, he was invariably refined and 
good-hunioiired to the utteriiio.st ! yet it is essentially a.s an artist 
lhaf be takes hi.s lilghc.sl place. He died on the 3rd of August 
1910. 

se. At. H. Spielmaiin, /'/«' Hmiory 0/ Pmuh (laiiulon, iSys). 

SAMBUCA, .Sambute. Sambiut, Sambiie, Sambuque, an 
aiK lent stringed in.strument of Asiatic origin generally supposed 
10 be a small triangular harp ol shrill tone (Arist. Quint. Meib. 
11. p. jor). The sambuca was probably identical with the 
I’lioeiiici.iii ickiha and the Aramaic sahka, the Greek form being 
irap/t.',\'/- Ihf sabka is mentioned m Dan. iii. 5,10,15, where 
It Is eiioneoiisly translated sackbut. 'i'be .sandiiica has been 
eoinp.ired to the military engine ol the same name by some 
clas.ical writers; Eolybiiis likens it to a rope ladder; others 
(iev ribe It as boat-shaped. Among the musical instruments 
l.ii'iwn, the Egyptian nan^a best answers to these descriptions. 
Ibe.se definitions are doubtless respon.sible for the medieval 
drav.ing.s repri seiiting the sarnbuea as a kind of tambourine,' 
lor l.aihr elsewhere defines the symphonia as a tambourine. 
During llie middle ages the word sambuca was applied (1) to a 
stringed mslrunient about which little can he discovered, (2) to 
a wind inslrurnenl made (rom the wood of the elder tree {sam- 
hticiiij. In an old glossary (l''undf,ruhni, i. 36H), article vinyl 
(Ibile), the .saniliuea is .saiil to he a kind of flute. “ .Samlniea vel 
sambneus esl i|uae(]um arbor parva et mollis, unde liaec sambuca 
cst ipiuedam species symplioniae (|iii fit de ilia arbore.” Isidor 
ol .Seville (Elym. 2. 20) describes it as “ Sambuca in musicis 
Species cst symphoniarum. Est enim genus ligni Iragilis unde et 
Ulnae compoiiuntur." In a glo.ssary by J'upias ol Lombardy 
(c. 105.3), first printed at Milan in 1476, the sanibin u is described 
as a citliara, which in that century was generally glossed " harp,” 
i.c. “ Sambuca^ genus lytherae ruslicac.” 

Ill Triitan (7563-72) the knight is enumerating to King Marke 
all the instruments upon which he can play, the iambiut being 
the last mentioned : 

" Wa/. 1st daz, lieber uia.in ? 

—IXiz veste Scitspid daz icli liapii.'' 

Ill a laitin-]‘'rench glossary (M.S. at Montpelier, II. no, 
fill. 212 V.) I’salterium-.sambuc. During the later middle ages 
.sarnbuea was often translated saekliul in the vocabularies, 
whether merely from the phonetic similarity of the two words 
has not yet been established. The great Houlogiie I’.saller 
(xi. e.) contains, among other laneifiil instrnnicnts which are 
evidently intended to illustrate the equally vague and fanciful 
de.seripti(ins of instruments in the apocryphal letter of S. 
jerome, ad Dardaiiiim, a Samlmca, which resembles a somewhat 
piiinitive .sackbut {q.v.) without the bell joint. It is reproduced 
by ( oussemaker, Lacroix ami \'iollet-le-Duc, and has given 
ri.si' 111 endless discussions without leading to any satisfactory 
solution. (K. H) 

SAMLANO, a peninsula of Germany, in the province of East 
l’rus.sia, on the Itultic. It separates the Erisches Huff on the W. 
from the Kurisches HafT on tlie N.E., and is bounded on the S. 
hr the river Eregel and on the E. by the Deimc. Its shape is 
oblong : it is 43 m. long, and 18 broad, and has an area of 900 
stp ni. The surface is mostly flat, but on the W. sand-hills rise 
to 11 height of 300 ft. The chief product is amber. The former 
episcopal see of Samland was founded by Pope Innocent, JV. 
in 1249 and subordinated to the archbishop of Riga. ,D|shop 
Georg von Polcntz embraced the Reformation in 1523,1 lend in 
1525 the district was incorporated with the duchy of Prussia. 

See Keusch, Sageii des /yreussischen Samland*! (and «d., Konigs- 
tK“rg, 1.163); JankowsUy, IJas Samland and seme BevUkming 
(Kn.ngstx-rg, ti)02) ; Hrn.sel, Samland Wegwetser (4th e<i., Konigs- 
berg. 11)05) ; and the Vrkundenbmdi des Btstums Samlcaid. edited bv 
WOlky and Meiidthal (Leipzig|,t^-1904). 

* See Micliaei PraetoriusAUfS^ Mus. (Wolfenbfith^ 1618), p. 248 
.i.nd pi. 42, where the illustratiim jesesibles a' tltnbuunne, but the 
drscriptiun mentions strings, showing that ^'author lumsell wa-s 


8 AHNAN, SiMNAK, or Semnan, a small province of Persia, 
which, including the city and district of Damghan, is generally 
known as “ Samnan va Damghan.” It is bounded on the W. 
by the districts of Khar (the ancient Choara) and Eiruzkuh, on 
the N. by Mazandaran, and on the E. by Sh^rud and Bostam. 
In the S. it extends beyond the oasis of jendek in the desert N. 
of Yezd. Its northern part is still known as Komusb or Komish, 
the ancient Commi.sene. The revenue amounts to about £7000 
per annum. 

Samnan, the capital of the province, is situated 145 m. E. 
of Teheran, on the high road thence to Me.sbed, at an altitude of 
3740 ft. in 35“ 34' N., 53” 22' E. It has a pt pulation of about 
10,000, post and telegraph offices, and a line minaret, built in the 
12th century. It exports pistachios, almonds and coarse tobacco. 
A dialect with many old Persian forms and resembling the Mazan¬ 
daran dialect is spoken. 

A. lloutum-Schindlcr, " Bcricht fiber d. Samnkn Dialert," Zeitsek. 
( 1 , morgenl. Cesellschaft, vol. xxxii. (1878). 

SAHNITES, the name given by the Romans to the warlike 
tribes inhabiting the mountainous centre of the S. halt of Italy. 
The word Samnites Was not the name, so far as we know, used 
by the Samnites themselves, which would .seem rather to have 
been (the Osean form of) the word which in Latin appears as 
Sahini (see below). The ending ol Samnites seems to be con¬ 
nected with the name by which they were known to the Greeks 
of the t.ampanian coa.sl, which by the time ot I'olybius had 
become EaiTirai; and it is in connexion with the Greeks of 
Gumae and Naples that we first hear of the collision between 
Rome and the .Samnites." We know both from tradition and 
from surviving inscriptions (sec Osca Lingua and R. S. t'onwiiy, 
The llalie Dialects, pji. ifig to 206) that they spoke Oscan ; 
and tradition records that the Samnites were an offshoot of the 
Sabines (sec f.g. I'estus, p. 326 Mueller). On two inscriptions, 
ol which one is tinforlunalely incomplete, and the other is the 
legend on a com ol the Social War, wc have the form Safimm, 
winch would be in Latin *Sabinium, and is best regarded as 
the nominative or accusative singular, neuter or masculine, 
agreeing with some substantive understood, such as nummum 
(.see R. S. Conway, ibid. pp. 188 and 216). 

'I'he abundance ot the etlmiea ending in the suffix -no- in 
all the Samnile districts classes them unmistakably with the 
great .Saline slock, so that linguislie esidenee confirms tradition 
(see further Sabini). The Samnites arc thus shown to he 
intimately related to the patrician class at Rome (see PolvF,: 
Ihslory, ad imt.) ; so that it was against their own stock that 
the Koniiuis had to fight their liardesi struggle for the lordship 
of Italy, a struggle whieli might never l)a\e arisen hut for thi 
geographical aceident by which the Etruscan and Greek settle¬ 
ments of ('anq)uniii divided into two halves the Saline settle¬ 
ments in central It.ily. 

The longest and most important monument ot the 0 .seaii 
language, as it was spoken by the Samnites (in, probably, the 
3rd century b.c.) is the small bronze tablet, engraved on both 
sides, known us the Tabula Agnofiensis, found in 1848 at the 
modem village Agnone. in the heart of llie Samnite district, 
not veiy far from the site of Bovianum, which was the centre 
of tlij^iN. group of Samnites called Pentri (sec below). This 
inscription, now preserved in the British Museum, is carefully 
{^graved in full Oscan alphabet, and perfectly legible (facsimile 
giyen by Mommsen, Untentalische Dtalekte, Tal. 7, and by J. 
Zvetaieff, Sylloge insertpUotium Osearum). The text and coni- 
megtery will he found in Conway, op. cil. p. 191 : it contains a 
list jsjldeities to whom statues were erected in the precinct .sacred 
tq^qKs, or some allied divinity, and on the buck a list of deities 
to whom altars were erected in the same place. Among those 
whose names are immediately intelligible may he mentioned 
those of" Jo\ e the Rulerand of “ Hercules Cerealis.” The oilier 
names are full of interest for the student of both the languages 

" I'or the difficult questions involved in the obscure iind frag¬ 
mentary accounts of the so-called First Samnite War, which ended 
in 341 B.C., the reader is referred to J. Beloch, Campantm, 2nd ed., 
pp. 442 ft., and to tile commentators on Livy vii. 29 it. 
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and the religions of ancient Italy. The latest attempts at inter- I 
pretation will be found in R. S. Conway, Diaiectorum Italirarum 
exempla selecta (s.v.) and C. D. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian ' 
Grammar, p, *54. 

The Samnite towns in or near the upper valley of the Voltumus, 
namely, Telesia, Allifae, Aesernia, and the problematic Phistclia, 
learnt the art of striking coins from their neighbours in Campania, 
on the other side of the valley, Compullcria and Venafruni, 
in the 4tli century b.c. (sec Conway, op. cit. p. lyO). 

The Samnite alliance when it first appears in history, in the 
tth century b.c., included those trilass which lay between the 
Paeligni to the N., the Lucani to the S., the Campani to the VV., 
the Frentani and Apuli to the iC.: - that is to say, the Hirpini. 
I’entri and (iiraceni, and perhaps also the Caudmi (J. Beloch, 
Italisrher Bund, p. 167, and R. S. Conway, The italif Dialeeh, 
pp. 169 and 183); but with these ttre sometimes classed othei 
friendly and kindred communities in neighbouring territorj’, 
like the Frentani and Atina (Liv. x. 39). But after the war 
with Pyrrhus the Romans for ever weakened the power of the 
ita.lic tribes by dividing this central niounlainous tract into 
two halves. The territories of the Latin colony Bene\entum 
(268 ii.c.)and the Agcr Taurasinus (Livy xl. i.st ed., 

1. 30) united that ol Saticula on the \V. (313 u.c.) to that of 
Lueeria on the K., and cut off the Hirpini from their kinsmen 
by a broad belt of land under Latin oecupition (Velleius Pat. 
i. 14 : I.iv. lx. 26). At the same time .Mhfae and Venafrum 
became praelectures (Fest. p. 233 M), and the Latin colony of 
.h.escrni i was lounded in 2O3 B.c. in purely S.imnite territory to 
command the uiijicr Voltumus valley. We hear of no further 
resistance in the N. of Samnium till the general rising of Italy 
in 90 B.c.: but the more .southerly Hirpini (v.p.) hencclortli 
acted independently. (K. s. C.) 

SAMOA, an archiiJelat'o in the Pacific Ocean, about 150 m 
N, of Tonga and nearly midway between the New Hebrides and 
Tahii i, 1600 m. from Auckland (New Zealand), 2410 from Sydney 
and 4?oo from San Francisco, (hbr Map, see Pactfic Ocean.) 
It couhists of 14 islands forming a slightly ciirwd ebaiu from 
\V. by N. to K. by S., between 30' and 14" 30' S., and 
173° W. as follows: Savaii, Manono, Ajiolima, Upolu, Fanua- 
lupu, Manna, Nuutele and Nuulua, belonging to (lennany, and 
'rutiiilu, Anna, Ofu, Olosenga, Tau and Kose, l)elonging to the 
United ^States of America. The principal of these are Savaii 
(area, ()Oo sq. m., pop. 13,200), Upolu (340 s(). m., pop. 18,400), 
'riitiiila (54 sq. m., pop. 3800), and the Manna group, which 
includes Tau with Ofu and Olosenga (25 sq. m., pop. 2000). 
Soxne of the smaller islands are also thickly populated, so that 
the total population is about 3(^,ooo, whites numbering alM>ut 
500. With the exception of Rose Island, which is an uninhabited 
coral islet 70 m. E. of it.s nearest neighbour, and therefore 
scan’ely belongs geographically to the group, all the islands are 
eonsiderably elevated, with several extinct or quiescent craters 
"ising from 2000 ft. in (.‘polo to 4000 (T\iua) in Savaii. Although 
there are no active corns, Upolu has in i*omparatively recent 
times Ixjen subject to volcanic disturbances, and according to 
a local tradition, outbreaks must have occurred in the 17th or 
i8ih century. In 1866 a submarine volcano near the islet of 
Olosenga was the scene of a violent commotion, discharging 
rocks and mud to a height of 2000 ft. Earthquakes are not 
uncommon and sometimes severe. Coral reefs protect the coasts 
in many parts ; they are frequently interrupted, but the passages 
through them are of sn difficult of navigation. The whole 
group is abundantly watered, and the igneous soil is raar\ cllously 
fertile. The scenery of the ishmds is extremely beautiful. 
Upolu is long and narrow; it has a backbone of mountains 
whose flanks lu’e scored with lovely valleys, at the foot of which 
are flat cultivable tracts. Of its harbours Apia and Saluafaia, 1 
l>oth on the N. coast, are most important. Mount Vaea, which 
overlooks Apia and Vailima, the home of Robert Louis Stevenson. ; 
is his burial-place and bears a monument to his memory. Tutuila, 
the principal island belonging to the United States, resembles ■ 
Upolu, and has on its S. side the harbour of Pago Pago or Pango ' 
Pango, the finest in tlie group. 


Ciimate, Fima, The climate is moist and somttimes 

oppressively Uol, though pleasant ou the whole. A fine season 
extends from April to September ; u wet .scaMJU from Octotn r to 
March. The lemjH'rciiure is equable- at Apia the mean annual 
temperature is 78^^ I*'., the warmest mouth being DticembiT (80^') 
and the coldest July (75 -70'’!. The prevalent winds, which tiynper 
the heat, are the S.Ji. trades, but W. wind.s supt'rveiu' Inmi Januar\ 
to MeU'ch. The archipelago hes in the track oJ the hen.e hurricanes 
which occur usually m this pencHl. On the lOth oi Maiih i.sSy the 
heavy tidal waves created liavoc in the harbour ol \pM The 
Amencaii warship " Nqisic " was cast upon the Ih'iuIi, bifl was 
afterwards floated and s.i\ed. 'I'wo other United Slates warships, 
■■ Trenton ” and " V’aiidaha," wcie Lieaten to pieces on the coud 
rt'ef; and the German warslups " Olga ” and " Lber " were wle^.l^^ll 
witli great loss ol lile. The British warship ” Calliope '* (C^qu.m' 
Kam) was in liie harbrnir, but snccee<le{l in };riting up steam and. 
ataudmg out to sea, evcaped de iruclKm. in I Footnote tv tiutiuy 
K. 1 .. Stevenson vividly destriUs pic heroism ot tiie captain and 
trew. 

llie Samoan lore-ts an- rcmarlcable lor the size ..m) v.irnlv of 
j tlicir irivs, and tin luxuriance and beaiily of tree-hrns. creepers 
j and ])arasite.s, Ihe coco-nul palm and lireuil-lruiJ are ol ]x*culiar 
value to the u'halHtants ; there are sixteen vaneiies ol llu one. and 
I twenty ol the other. Hard timber trees, oi use m Ixii.i-buililiiii;, 

; art* esj)eci,ill) iharacterislic of Savaii. 

I Of the extremely limitetl Samoan t.iuna, coiisisiing niamlv ol an 
I indigenous r.it, four sjiecies of suaKe^ and a lew birds, the inosl 
I intere.sting membei is the Ihdum ulos A/ri^’ire.shi.s, a ground pigeon 
of iridescent greeni.sh-blaciv and bright ehestmil pliiin.ige, v.liuli 
tomis a link Ix-tween the extinct dodo and the living Miiran 
1 ryevomr-uv. 

Naines .— i he Saimxms are pure Polynesians, and according u* the 
1 traditions ol many PoJvncsian peoples Suvan was tin- leulre oi 
; disjKT.sxon of the race over the J'.nilit (Kean irom Mauaii to New 
Zealand. Ap.irt from tradition, Samoan is llie most aicluuc ol all 
the Polyne.siiin tongues, and still preserves Uie organic letter 5, 
I w'hich iM'cumes h ot disaj^K-ar^ ni neail\ all tie-other arthijH'lagu.s. 
j 'ihus tJie teim Savau itselt, originally Stuai/n, is supjxjsed to have 
I Ikcu earned by the Samoan wanderers tiver the ocean to 'Jahili. 
1 New Ztaland, the Manpiesas and Sandwuh gioups, wln-re it still 
I survives 111 such variant forms as Havaii, ftawatki, JIaraihi and 
I Hawaii. In any case, the Samoans an- the most perli-il type ol 
' Polvnesiuns, ol a light brown colour, splendid physnpie, ainl Iiand- 
j soim regular leiitures, with an avtruge in ight of 5 ft. 10 in. J hen 
! mental and social standard is high among J‘atiht peojilcs ; tlu-y are 
.simple, honourable, generous and hosjnlahle, but lirave ligliters. 
Their idolatry (}>oiytheistic) was umucompunn-d by iiuman sacrifice. 
The dead win- liurit-d, and then spinls believed to travil to a worltl 
ei'teml by a ]iool at llie western extninity ot Savan. 'lhe> have 
tx-come mainly f’rolestants, Catholics or l\ionnoi s, bill retain man\ 
siqierslitions coniiet led vvilli their native niigion. T h<* women 
and children are wi ll treated. A youth is not regarded a» eligibh; 
10 marry till talUKied Irom the hips to the knees. J he pnncipui 
I UxhJs ol the S.unoam. are vegetables, loio-uiil, bread-fruit, fish and 
pork. They are famous as s.i)lors and iMial-lnuhlers. Tlie Sumoai* 
language is soil ami liquid m pronunciation, and has lM*en calh*d 
“the Italian ot tlie I'acilic.’ ft is dilJiciilt to ham thorouglU.v, 
owing to its many inflexions .ind acienls, and Ms being largely a 
languagi- of idioms. (Sec alsu 1 'olvni-.ma ) 

AdmimsUfUnm and IratU. ‘I he (jerman nl.in<l‘ lorm a crown 
colony. There is an imperuil govemoi, having under him a native 
high cliief asiijsted by a nativ-e council; and there are Ixith (»erman 
and native judges and magistrates. The Linited States, on assunueg 
sov<-reignty over Tnliiila and the islands J.. ol it in 1000, with the 
w’ntten consent ol the native thn-fs, ;qq>oiuted 0 naval governor. 
Cultivation has been exlendi-it under l-.urojH-an and Anientan ruk-, 
and in 11104 the exports Irom the German islands had reached a value 
tdid those from the American i.slands of £4200. (k>pra 
and cocoa beans are the cluef article.s of export. 

History. - It is generally considered that the Muniiu group was 
.sighted by the Dutcli navigator Jacob R(-gge\t cn in 1722, and 
named by him the Baaumann islands alter the captain of one ol 
I his ships. Louis dc Bougainville obtamed a iullcr acquaintance 
! with the archipelago in 1768, and railed tJteni the Navigators’ 
i Islands {ilfs des Navif^ateurs). This n;ime is still used. La 
Perouse was among the islands in 1787, and on Tutuila lost 
some of his crew in a conflict with some natives of Upolu visiting 
the island. Subsequent explorers were Captain Edwards ol 
the “ Pandora ” in 1791, and Otto von Kot/ebuc in 1824. In 
1830 the respected missionary^ John Williams paid his first visit 
to ^moa. Surveys of the archipelago were made by the Ameritum 
explorer Charles Wilkes. The islands, especially Upolu, now 
began to attract American and European (mostly German) 
capitalists, and the Hamburg firm of J. C. Godeffroy & Son 
developed the trade of the island. Meanwhile a series of petty 
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civil wars greatly interfered with the prosperity of the naUve 
population, wlio grouped thenisi’lvcs into two opposing political 
parties. Americans and Kiiropeans tiegan to discuss the question 
of annexation, recognising the imporl.incf of the geographical 
IKisilum ol the islands. In 1X77 the American consul hoisted 
his country's flag, but the action was repudiated by his govern¬ 
ment, which, howeviT, in 1K7.S obtained Pago J'ago as a coaling 
station and made a tnidiiig treaty with the natives. In 1879 
licrmany obtained the liuibour of Saluafata. Great Britain 
lollowed suit, hut under a [lolitical arrangement between the 
powers no single power was to ap])r(ipriate tlie islands. But 
III i.SS; and i8S,S civil war prevailed on the question of the 
suecc.ssion to the native kingshiji, the Germans supporting 
I'ainascse, and the British and American residents supporting 
.Malii'loa. After the latter had been deported by the Germans, 
tin- lliiti.sli and American support was translerrcd to liissuccessor, 
M.itaala. In the course ol the fighting which ensued some fifty 
(lennan .sailors and marines were killed or wounded by the 
adherents of Malaafa. A conference belwcen the three powers 
was thereupon held at Berlin, and a treaty was executed by Uiosc 
(lowei s and by Samoa,on Ibe iqtb ot June 1889, by virtue of which 
tiie indepemliincc and autonomy ol the islands were guaranteed, 
Mahetoa was restored as king, and tlie three powers constituted 
themselves praclically a protectorate over Samoa, and provided 
a duel jiisliec and a iire.sidenl of the mimiciiiality ol Apia, to 
he apjximtcd by them, to aid in carrying out the provisions of 
the treaty. 'J'he government was administered under this treaty, 
hut with considerable friction, until the end of j8()8, when’ 
u|)on the death ot Malictoa, two rival candidates tor the throne 
again appeared, and the chict justice selected by the three powers 
decided apiinst the claims of Mataala, and iii favour of a boy, 
Malictiia lami, a relative of the deceased Mahetoa. Civil war 
iniinediulely ensued, 111 which several American and Britisli 
olhcers and sailors were killetl by the natives, the Germans 
upholding the ^laims of Matiuifa, and the British and Americans 
supporting the rival candidate. 'I'he three powers thereupon 
sent a commission to Samoa to investigate and adjust tlie 
difficulties. The situation, however, was lound to be so com¬ 
plicated and cnibarra.ssing that, early in 1900, the so-called 
Berlin treaty was abrogated. Great Brilam withdrew her claims 
to any portion of the islands and receiud compensation from 
tiermany by concessions in other parts ol the world, and the 
United States withdrew trom all the islands W. of Tutuila. 
In 1902 the king ot Sweden, us arbitrator under a convention 
signed at Wusliinglon in 1899, decided tliat Great Jfritain and 
the United Slates wi re liable lor injuries due to action taken by 
Ibeir representatives during the military operations of 1899. 

See Uolierl Lour, SLeveiiso 1, .1 I-oiitiioU. In Huhi )’ (Loinlon, 1892) 
and Vailima Letter-, (laiiuloii, 1895) . CL Turner, Samoa a Hundred 
t ean Ago and Long Before (London, 1.SH4) ; W. B. Cliurchward, My 
L omulate III Samoa (London, 18U7) ; J. B, Stair, Old Samoa (Ixnidou, 

1 ; Mary S. J^ovU, Our SUUt'u Summer (Loudon, i‘>oo) ; L. P. 

Lhurclull, Sawjtja l'ina (l.x).idoii, 1004) ; Joitrnai ties museufits 
(itideffroy (llaintmig, iHyi 1874), (i. Kurze, Sutnou, Jas Lund, die 
Leutc und dw Mission (Bcrlm iS<,o); (). Eldcni, Samoa, dit Perk 
ikr SUdsce (Btirliu. lyoo) ; I-. Kt iiu*cKc, .Samoa (Berlin, lyoi) ; 

KratiUT, The Samoa Inschi (Sluttgart, 1904 scq.) ; parharaeutary 
p:q)er^. i'orrespondvmc rvs}>CLtin{i tlw Affairs of Samoa (l^ndoa, 
^c.), and 1902 (.S'amoa, Cd. loH^) for the arbitration of the 
kiUK ot Sweileii. 

SAMOS> one of the principal and most fertile of the islands 
m the Aegean Sea tliat closely adjoin the mainland oi Asia Minor, 
from which it is separated by a strait of only about a mile in 
width. It is about 27 m. in IcngLh, by about 14 in its greatest 
breadth, und is occupied throughout tli'c greater part ol its extent 
by a range of mountains, ol which the highest summit, near its 
wc.'tLcni extremity, called Mount KerKis, is 4725 ft. high. 'J'his 
range is in fact a continuation of that ol .Mount Mycalc on the 
mainland, of which tlie pntmontoiy of 'I'rogilium, immediately 
opptisitc to the city of Samos, formed the extreme point. Samos 
is tributary in Turkey in tlie sum of £2700 annually, but other¬ 
wise is practically an independent principality, governed by a 
prince ot Greek nationality nominated by the Porte. As chief 
of the ex^tive power the prince is assisted by a senate of lour 


members, chosen by him out ot eight candidates nominated by 
the four districts of the island—Vathy, Chora, Marathocumbo 
and Carlovasij The legislative power belongs to a chamber of 
36 deputies, presided over by the metropolitan. The seat of 
the government is Vathy (6000). I’here is a telephone service. 
The island is remarkably fertile, and a great portion of it is 
covered with vineyards, the wine from the Vathy grapes enjoying 
a specially high reputation. There are tiiree ports: Vathy, 
Tcgani and (arlovasi. The population in 1900 was about 54,830, 
not comprising 15,000 natives of Samos inhabiting the adjoining 
coasts. The predominant religion is the OtUkkIox Greek, tlie 
metropolitan district including Samos and Icaria. In 1900 there 
were 634 foreigners on the island (523 Hellenes, 13 Germans, 
29 trench, 28 Austrian!) and 24 of other nationalities). 

History .—Conaruing the earliest history ol Samos literary tradi¬ 
tion IS Mugularly defective. AI the time of lh<‘ great niigratioiis it 
reccive<l an Ionian popuLition which tnieccl its origin loliipidaurus 
in Argobs. By the 7II1 ceuluiy n.c. it had become one of the leading 
commercial centres oJ Greece. This early prosperity of the Samians 
seems largely due to the island's position iicar the end of the Macandcr 
and Cxiystei trade-routes, which lacihtated the importation ol tex¬ 
tiles irom inner Asia Minor. J-Jut the Samunis also developed an 
extensive oversea commerce. 'I hey helped to open uf' trade with 
(he Black Sea and with Egypt, and we«* credited with liavmg 
bc*e.n the first Greeks to reach the Slmits of Gibraltar. Ihci) 
commerce brought them into close relations with Cyrene, and j>rob- 
ably also wiUi Corinth and Chalcis, but made them bitter rivals ol 
their neighbours of Miletus, 'the feud between those two states 
broke out into open strife during the Lelantine War i7th century 
ii.c.), with which we may conned a Samian innovation in Greek 
naval warlaie, the use oi Ui<* Inrcme. The result ol Uiis coallict 
was to confirm the suprtraacy of the Milesians in eastern Wtilers 
lor tlie time being; but in the (»lh century the insular position ol 
S«amo.s preserved it from those aggressions at the bands of Asiatic 
kings to which Miletus was henceforth exposed. About 545 b.c., 
when tlie existing oligarihy was overturned by the tyrant Tolycrates 
(^^.7'.), bamos reached the licighl of its proHi>erity. Its navy not only 
pioleclerl it from invasion, but ruled .sujircme in Aegean waters, 
t he city was licautified with pubhi works, and its school of sculptors, 
metal-workers and engineers acliieved high repute (set* Imlow). 
AJicT I’olycrates' dealli Samos sulicTcd a severe blow when llie 
I'ersiaus conquered and partly depopiiUted tlte island. It luul 
regained nuirli ni its power when in 499 it joined the general revolt 
of the loniotis against lVr.sia ; but owing to its long-slaiiding 
jealousy of Miletus it rendered indifferent K'rvice, and at tlie decisive 
battle ol Lade (494) part Ol its contingent of sixty slujis was guilty 
ol tlownnghl tic.wiiery. In 479 the Samians led the revoll agmn.sl 
I'ersia. In tin* Uehan League tin y held a position ol special pri\il( gc 
and remained actively loyal to Athens until 440, when a dispute with 
Miletus, which tlu' Athenians lunl decidtd against them, mducetl 
them to secede. With a fleet ol -ixty .shi])x IJjey held then own l(/r 
some time against a large Atlienian fle< I led by J'eacU s himseli, 
but alter a j>iolracted sieg(‘ were forced to cajnlulale and degnuh-d 
to the rank of tributary state. At the end ot the I*clo})oiiin*sian 
War Samos ajipears as one of lh<* most loyal clef>eiidencic*s of Athens; 
it served as a l»ase for the naval war against the i’cloponnesians, 
and as a teinjHirary home ol the Athenian democracy during the 
revolution of the* Tour Ihincln d at Atlw ns (411 u r.), and in Un last 
stage of tlie war was rewarded with the Athenian franchiM*. Miis 
friendly attitude townnls Athei''' was tlie result of a sene.s of political 
revolutions which ended in the estabbshment ol a democracy. 
After the dc»wulall of Athens bamos was besieged tiy Ly.sancier and 
again pUic<*<l under an oligarchy. In 394 the wi^drawal ol the 
Spartan navy induced the i.sland to declare its independence and re¬ 
establish a tlemocraey, but by the peace of Antulcidas (3K7) it fell 
again under Persian dominion. It was recovered by tlie Atliemans 
in 306 aftei a siege ot eleven months, and receivecl a strong body 
ol mibbiry settlers. After the Samian War (322), when Athens was 
deprived of Samos, the vicissitudes of the island can no longer be 
followed, h'or some time (alruut 275 270 n.c.) it served a.H a base* foi 
the Egyptian fleet, at other periods it recognized the ovcrlordshqi 
of Syria ; in 189 ».c. it was transferred by the Komaus to the king’, 
of Pergamum. Enrolled from 133 in the Roman jirovince of .A.su, 
it sided with Aristoniciis (132) and Mithradales (88) against its 
overlbrd, and consequently forft*itecl iLs autonomy, whuli it only 
tetnporarily recovereo between the reigns of Auguntas and Vespasian. 
Nevertheless, Samos remained conmaratively Uouhshing, and was 
able to contest with Smyrna and Ephe.sus the title " first city ol 
Ionia " . It was chiefly noted as a health report and tor the manu¬ 
facture of pottery (see liclow). Under Byzantine rule Samos liecame 
the head ol the Aegean (heme (mihtary district). AfUT tlie i3tli 
('entury it passed through much Uie same clianges of government as 
cTi^ob {(J.V.), and, bkc the latter island, became tlie prcmerly ol the 
('•enoese firm of Giustiniani (1346-1566). At the lime of the Turkish 
conquest it was severely depopulated, and had to be provided witli 
new s<‘t tiers, partly Albanians* 
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During ihe Greek War of ludepeadence Samos l>ore a conspicuous 
part, and it was in the strait t»clween the island and Mount Mycale 
that Canoris set fire to and blrw up a Turkidi fngatc, lu the prc-scnci- 
of the army that liad been assembled for the invHMon of the island, 
a success that led to the abandonment of tlie enterprise, and Samos 
held its own to the very end of Uie war. On the conclusion ol 
peace the island was indot'd a^aia handed over to the l urks, but 
aact ici35 iias held an exceptionally advantageous ]>osiUou, beiug 
M fact sclf-gov'erued, though tnbuuiry to the Turkish empire, and 
ruleil by a Greek governor nominated by the Porte, who bears the 
lUle of “ Prince ol Samos,*' but supported ami coutrolled by a 
tln-ek couned and assemldy. i'he prosperity ol the island beais 
witness to tiu* wivJom of tlu^ arra’igement. Its pruicipul article ol 
export IS Its wine, wluch was celebrated iu ancient limes, and still 
enjoys a high reputation in Uic Levant. It exports also silk, oil. 
raisins and other dried fruits. 

The ancient capital, wluch bori' the name ui tlie island, was 
situated on the S. co.wt at the niodein Tigaiu, directly ojiposite to 
tli<‘ piuinoutory of Mycale, tlie town it^ll .idjtnumg the sea and 
having a large artthcial jwrt, the remiuus ol which aiv stilJ Msibl<. 
as are the aiiacnl walls that siirrouadud the sumuut of a hill which 
ri.-.cs imniediately abovt- it, and now bears the name ol Aslvpalnea. 
'riu' formed the acropolis ol the ancient city, wluch in its llouushing 
times covered the slopes of Mount AmpeJus di>wu to tie* shoix*. J li • 
aijaeduct cut tlirough tlie lull l)y l\»l\ci.Ues may stiU be seten. 
Proiii tins city a road led direct to the tai-lamed leni[>le of Hera, 
which was situattsd close U» the sliore, where Us site is .still maik' O 
by a single column, but even tiiiU borelt of ilr. capital. This frag- 
metit, which has given to the neighUmrmg iicadland the iv-iiue oi 
Capo Coloiina, is all that remains svanding ol the temph* that w.t 
exhdled by Herodotus ;is tlie largest lie liad ever seen, and which 
vied m splendour as well .'cs in celebrity with Ihntoi Diana at I'.jdiesus. 
Though so little oi the temple rcmuiiis, the jjlan ol il has beer 
ascerUim-d, and its cliuie.usions fonnd iuHv to verily tlie .i-.sertioii 
o( H' ;\Kltiliis, as compared witii all other ttieek t»-inpies existing 
in lu'' tune, though il was iilteiwanN .surp.isst'd b)' tlie hUer temple 
at JCphesus. 

The modern capital o* the idatul was, until leceuLly, at a place, 
culled IChora, about J m. Jiom tin- sea and from (he.siLeol tlie ancient 
city : but since the change in the ])rililic.al loiKhliou ol Samos tlie 
cajulal II 1-* been trau.sferrcil to \’athy, sitiiatiul at the lu ad ol a deep 
l>a> Oil the N. coast, which has Iktoiui' the resulence ol the pnm.e 
..uid ihe ,.civL of government. Here a new a»wn has giowii up, weJi 
Iniib i.id p.iveil, with a tonv'enienl Jiarbour. 

Sain»i> was telebrated m ancient limes as Hie birtli-j)|ace of Pyllin- 
goras. His name ami figure ai'e found on (oins ol thecitv ol imjH nid 
(late. It was also conspicuous m the history ol .111. luiving ]>roduce<i 
ill early times a ^eho^'l ol scul])tor-, commencing with Uli's'ciis ami 
Tlieodoriis, who aii .vii«l to h.^ve invented th'* art ol casting statues 
in bron/e. IvJioccns was also the aii lutect ol Uu temple of Hera. 
i’h<* vast;, ol Sitinos are among tJic mt;st cjiaracleiistjc products 01 
iomau pottery m the bill century, (he name Sanmin ware, olten 
given to a kind of re<l jiottery iound wherevei there are Koiium 
■>< tUeiiK”its, has MO saentific value. It i-, deiivi d Irom a jKisi-uige in 
Idiu), .V.//. XXXV. lOo sfjq. Another lanious Samian seniptor was 
I’vlhagoras, who migrated to Klu-gium. 

See Herodotus, csjHiciaUy book 111. , I luu ydides, esjiecially books 
1. niid viii. ; Xenoplion, Hvllcnua, books i. n. ; Sti.ibo xiv. pp. 

; E. L. Hickti and ti. !•'. Hill, (..tcck i!ii,ioyual 
(Oxiord, xyoi), No. tti ; B. V. H<-ad, Ihstona \umoyum (Oxford, 
1.SH7), [)p. 515-5/8 ; Banofka, AVi .Summnon (lieilin, ; Curtins, 
ItYknndcn j:ur Ge^ohwht/; .SaniwA (W'esei, i^'y.i) ; H. B. Tozi r, 
U'laiiih of Ute Aegean (l.o.idon, iSvit/) . J. Bosidun, .-fiict %oni:,thcii 
i,n,l 'liiU\i.hcn Nckropolcu. ( 1 .. If. B. ; M. O B. C.; 1 .. Cu.) 

SAMOSATA a/iwoTn, -nTwr, I’tul. V. § Ji ; Strului 
•<\ 1. 749), called 111 Arabic literature Siiiucisat,’ imkivv reprf.scntLd 
liy lilt village ol Sanisit, occupying .1 corner of the ancient .site. 
On a broad jilaiu 1500 ft. above sea-ievel, biuno.sala practically 
iiiai i; . tlie place where the inountuin course of the luiphratcs 
end;, (sic Mesch’OTamia). When the water is hi;;h enough it 
i.s possible to descend in a ki’la/; in one day to Kiri jik. 'i'herockj' 
banks contain many aueient cave-dveilings. 

i'lic stele found tlierc and jiublislied In Jluniami and Ihichitein 
{iii.ien in KUinasien u. Nord-Syrieii, Al’ia.s, plate xli.\. 1-.;) 
shows that it was at a." early iinie a !!iLil|i- ceidre, probably 
marking an iiiiportaut loiilc across the isiiphrutes: wheth'-r 
or not it was the place where later the I’ersian “ royal road ” 
cros.sed the liuphrates, in Slraho s time il was connected 1>\ c 
bridge with a beleucia on the iMesopoiainian side, and it is nuvi 
connected by road with Severck and Jiiarbekr and with Ralfka, 
connecting furtlier, through Kdcssa and I.iurran, with other 
eastward routes. The H it 1 ite .sculptured object referred to above 

' Not to be confuscil. as Yftqfit tomarks, with Sliaicsliat, the 
classical Arsaniosnta (Ploi. v. 13). 


shows influences of an Assyrian type (P. Jensen, HitliUr u. 
Artnemer, 1898,13); but no cuneiform text referring to Sanmsatii 
by name seems yet u> have been pulilished. Kummukh, however. 

, the district to which it belonged, was overrun by early Assyrian 
i kings. In consequence of revolt it was made an Assyrian 
province in 708 B.c. When the Assyrian empire passed through 
the hands ui Babylon and IVrsia into those ol tlie successors ol 
Alexander, Samosata was the capital of Kummukh, called in 
I t’lreck Commagcnc. How .soon it became a (ireek city jye do 
. not know. Although Us ruler Ptolemy renounced allegiance to 
i .Antioeluis IV. the dynasty ol Iranian origin which ruletl at 
Samosata. described by Strabo (/.c.) os a forlified city in a very 
, fertile if not exti-nsive district, rdlied itself with the Seleuciils. 
and bore the d\ iiu.stic name ol Aiitioeliiis. There, not long aflei 
the little kingdom was in a.d. 72 miwle a province by the Komaiis. 
i and its capital recei.ed the additional name ol I'lavia (Siiel. 

I !>../>. 8; kutrop. 8. 10). the celebrated Grrik writer Lucian 
; the Satirist was born in the 2nd ceiitury (see l.i cun), and more 
than a century later another Lucian, known us the Marlyr, and 
Paul called “ of Js.iiiiosala." The lemains of a line aqueduct that 
once brought water Ironi the KiakhUi Chai. which begins some 
6 m. abo\ c- ihe town, are probabi) ol the ^id century A.n. ((aug, 
Jnnrii. viii. 32,1). I'nder t'oii.slaiiline Samosata gave place as 
eajjital of Lupli.atensis to llienipoils (Malal. Cinon. xiii. p. 
317). ]l was at Samosata tliat Julian had ships made in hr. 
e.xpedition against .Sapor, and it was a natural cri s,sing-place 
ill the .struggle between lleratlius and Cliosroe.s in tlie 7th 
century. Mas'fuli in llu- 10th cciiliiry .says it wu.s known also a.s 
Killat a( -Tm (“ the Chu Castle "). It was one i.l the strong 
fortresses included in the county of J-.dcssa (r/.t'.). In the J3th 
centurj’, according to Vaqiit, one of its (|uarurs was extlusively 
inhabited by Arnicnians. It is now a Kurdish village, which in 
1894 consisted ol alKiiit too houses, tlueco) which v.ere Arnicniaii 
! (6V«g. Jonrn. via. .?22). 

' SAMOTHRACE (lurk. Sciiiadrrl;), an island in the K. of the 
Aegean Sea, nearly opposite ihe mouth of Ihe llfhrns, and lying 
N. of Imliros and N.Js. of Lemnos. The island is a kaza of the 
Lemnos sanjak, and has a population of 3500, nearly all Greek. 
It IS still called Saniollitaki, and tliough ol small extent is, next 
to Mount Athos, hv iar the must ini[)oitanl natural feature m 
this part ol the A.egeaii. from its great elevation the group ot 
I mountains which occupies aliiiost the whole island rising lo the 
I height ol 5240 it. Its conspicuous character is attested by a 
well-known pa&sage in the lliiul (xiii. 12), where the poet rejire 
I sent!! Poseidon as taking post on this lofty summit to survey 
' the plain of Troy and the contest Ixtween the Greeks and Ihe 
Trojans. This moiiiilainoiis character and the absence of any 
tolerable harlxiur—J'litiy. in enumerating the islands of tlie 
I Aegean, calls it “ imporliiosissima omnium ’’ prevented it 
troni ever attaining to any politiial importance, but it enjoyed 
great celebrity from its connexion with the worship of the 
C.ABKIRI (r/.a.), a mysterious triad ol divinities, concerning whom 
very little is known, hut whu ap]jear, like all the similar deities 
rencrated in different parts of Greece, to have been a retiinant 
I of a previously e.xisling JVdasgic mythology. Herodotus ex- 
jiressly tells us tluit the “ orgies ” which weie celebrated a1 
Samolhrace were derived from the Pelasgiiins (ii. 51). The only 
occasion on which the island is mciilioried in history is during 
the expedition of Xerxes (ii.c. 480), when the .Sarnolhraeian.s 
sent a contingent to the I’ersiun fleet, one ship oi which bore a 
conspicuous part in the baltle of S.alamis (Herod, viii. 90). 
Kill the island appears to hive always eiijoyed the advantage 
of autonomy, probably on uccoiinl of its sacred chiracter, ami 
I even in the time of Pliny it ranked as a Irec stale. .Such was stil' 

I the reputation of its mysteries lhal (iermanicus endeavoured 
I to visit the island, hut was drl\en off by adverse winds ("'a'', 
j Ann. ii. 54). 

After visits by travellers, including Cyriac 01 Ancona (1444), 
Richter (1822) and Kieperl (1842), &mothruce was ex|ilor(d m 
1857 by Conze, wiiopublcdiea an account of it, and of the larger 
I neighbouring islands, in i860. The “ V'leiory ol Samotliracc,” 
I setup by Demetrius Poliorcetes c. 305 u.t., was discovered m the 
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island in 1803, and js now m the Louvre, riic ancient “f 
which the rums are called I’alaeopoh, was situated on the N. 
side of the island close to the sea ; its site is clearly marked, and 
considerahle remains still exist of the ancient walls, which were 
built in massive Cyclopean .style, as we 1 as of the stmctuary of 
the f iihi'iri, and other trinph''* iind edinccs of 1 toicmaic unn 
latT (late. The modern villattc is on the hill above. .'V 
eoiisidt ruble sponge lisiiery is carried on round the coasts by 
traders from Smyin-i. (In the N. coast are much-frequented 
hot sulphur .sprinijs. fn i«7.8 “"d >*(7.5 excavations were carried 
out under the Austrian govcrniiieni 

Coiire, A'cise /A s 'I hra/ttschen Metres (Hanover, 

i«(io) Coii/e, llaiisi r and Niemann, Arihiiulugiiche Untersuchungen 
.■ml Samothmiie (Vienna, 1S75 and l«t>o) . H. F. Tozer, islands 0/ 
the .■lei.’ran {London, iSqo). 

SAMOVAR (Uuss. tamovaru), an urn for making lea after the 
Unssian fashion ; it is usually of copper, .ind is kept boiling by a 
luhe filled with live charcoal passing Ihrough the centre. The 
word is usually taken in Kiissia lo mean “self-boiler” (samii, 
sell, and hanfi, boil), hut it is more probably an adaptation of a 
Tatar word '.<niahar, a tea-urn. 

SAMOYEDES, a tribe of the Ural-.Mtaic group, scattered in 
small groups over an immense area, from the Alt.si mountains 
down till' basins of the Ob and Yenisei, and along the shores ol 
the .Arctic ocean from the mouth ol the latter river to the White 
Sea. 'The trihe may be subdivided into three main groups : 
(a) The A'uraks in the coast region from the Yenisei to the White 
Sea ; (/i) the Tavghi .Srimoyedes, between the Yenisei and the 
Khalanjja; (r) the Ostial: .Samoyedcs, intermingled with 
tfstiaks, to the S. of the others, in the forest regions of Tobolsk 
and Yeniseisk. Their whole number may be estimated at from 
20,000 to 2.1),000. The so-called Sainoyedes inhabiting the S. 
of the governments of Tomsk and V’eniseisk have Ijeen much 
iind'T Tatar influence and tippear lo be of a different stock ; 
iheir sub-groups are the KaniiLsin Tatars, the Kaibal.s, the 
Motors, the ll(j)lir.s, the Karagasscs .and the Samoyedes of the 
middle Oh. 

The jiroiier {ilace of the Sainoyedi-s among theUral-.Vltaiansisvery 
dithuult to deteriiiiiie. As to their {iresent name, signifying in its 
{irescnt Kiissiaii siielhng " sclf-eatiTs," many ingenious tlieories 
have lieen advaiueil, Imt that projiosed by SchreiiK, wlio derived the 
'■ Sanio ye lies " from " Syroyadlsy," or '' raw-eater.s,'’ leaves 
inm-.h lo he desired. Perhaps the elvinolo.gv onglil lo Iv smiglit 111 
i|iiUe another direction, namely, in the likene.ss to Suomi. The 
1,nines assumed hy the Samoyedes tlieinselves are Hazovo and 
Ny.iiiyaz. The (Istiaks know them under llie names ol Orghoy, or 
Workiio, liotli of wtiieh recall the llgriaiis ; Ihi- name of Hiii i.s also 
111 use among the Osliaks, and that of Yaron among the Syrgenians 

The language now spoken by the Samoyeiios belongs to the Finno- 
Ugrian group, and is ullicd to Finnish but has a more copious system 
of sulhxes (see Finno-Uoiuc). It is a sonorous sjieech, pleasant to the 
'Ml. .No fewer tlian three separate dialects and a dozen suli-dialects 
.ue known m it. 

The cnnehisions deducible trom their anihrojiological features 
.apart from the general difficulty of arriving at safe conclusions on 
this ground alone, on account of the variabiUty of the ethnological 
type under various conditions of hfc arc also ratlier indefinite 
file Samoyedes are recognized as Iiax ing tlie face more flattened than 
iindoulitedlv Finnish stocks; tlieir eyes are narrower, their com 
{liexion and hair darker. Zuyev describe.', them as like the Tiingtisra, 
with flattened nose, thick lips, little lieard and black, hard hair. 
At lirst sight they may be mistaken for Ostiaks -esjieciaUy on the 
Ob imt they are undoubtislly ditlerent. t'astrf'n eonsu'ers tben* 
as a mixture of Ugrians with Mongolians, and Zograf as braehy 
eeplialii. Mongolians Quatrefages cias.ses them, fogether with the 
Voguls, as two famihes of the llgrian sub-branch, this last, together 
with till' Sahmes (l.apps), forming jiart of tlie Hgnan or lioreol branch 
of the yellow or Mongohe race 

It IS |inihid>le that formerly the Samoyedes occupied the Altai 
mountains, whem',e they were driven N. by Turco-Tatars. Thus, 
the Kailials left the Sayan mountainB and took possession of the 
Aliakaii steppe (Mmiisiiisk region), aluuuloned by tlie Kirghizes, 
in the earlier years ol l.ist century, and in N.l':. Russia the Zyriaiis 
are still dnving the Samnyedi's farther N., towards the Arctic coast. 
Since the researches of Schreiik it may be regarded as .settled that in 
liistoncal times the Samoyedes were inhabitanls of the so-caBcd 
Ugna in the northern Urals, while Radlov considers that tlie number- 
leas graves containing remains of tlie Bronze Period which are 
scattered throughout W. Siberia, on the Altai, and on the Yenisei in 
the l^nosinsk region, arc relics of Ugro-.Samoycdes. According to 
lus views this nation, very numerous at that epoch—which preceded 


the Iron-Period civilization of the Turco-Tatars,—were j)rutty well 
aerjuainted with mining ; the remains of their mines, sometimes $o ft. 
dcej>, and of the furnaces where they melted copper, tin and gold, are 
very numerous ; their weapons of a hard bronze, their pots (one of 
which weighs 75 lb), and tlieir melted and polished bronze and golden 
decorations testify to a liigh development of artistic feeling and 
industrial skill, strangely contrasting with the low level reached hy 
their earthenware. Ihey were not nomads, but husbandmen, and 
their irrigation canals art* .still to be soon. They kept horses (tlioiigh 
in small numbers), sheop and goats, but no traces of their rearing 
homed cattle have yet been lound. The Turkish inva.sion of S. 
Sil>eria, which took place in the 5th century, drove them Jartlier N., 
and probably reduced most of them to slavery. 

The Samoyedes, who now maintain tlicrifsclvcs by hunting and 
lishmg on the lower Ob, partly mixed in the S. with Ostiaks, recall the 
condition of the inliabdants of l*‘rance and Gennany at the ejioch ol 
the reindeer. Clothed in slcins, like the troglodytes of the VVese’ . 
they make use of the same implements in bone and stone, eat 
carnivorous animals - the wolf included—and cherish the siune 
KUpersUlion.s (of wliich those regarding the teeth of the bear are 

O s tlic mo.st characlenslic) »» were current among the Stone- 
inhabitants ol W', hurope. TJir ir heaps of reind(‘cr horns and 
.skulls—memorials of religious ceremonies—are exactly similar to 
iliose dating from the similar j)eriod of civilization in N. Genrany. 

I hcir huts often resemble the w’ell-kiiown stone huts of the Esqui¬ 
maux ; their graves are mereboxe.s left in the tundra. The religion if. 
ietislusin mixed with Shanianism, Un shaman {tadp-ba) bting a 
representatuM* of tbegreai divimly, the Num. The Yalinul jK-ninsiiU*., 
where they lind great lacilities lor hunting, is es]>ecia)ly vcneraled by 
the Ob Ostiak Saiuoyetles, and there they have oiu* ol their chief 
idols, Khese 'Hu‘V are more independent than llu* Osliaks, less 
yielding in character, although as iiospilable as their neighbour. 
'I’hcy are saui to be disappearing owing lo the use of ardent spirits 
and the prrcalence of sn allpox. Thc'V still maintain the high 
standard ot hon<*sty mentioned by historical documents, and 
never will take anything IcH in the tundra or about the houses by 
their neigld«)urs. 'I’Jie \urak Samoyedes are courageous and 
warlike ; they ollered armed resistance to the Russian invaders, and 
M is only since the iH'giiming ol the century that tluy have paid 
tribute. I'he exact number ot the C)stiak Samoyedes is not known ; 
the 'I’avghi Samoyedes may numlx'r about 1000, and the ^■|lraks. 
mixetl witli the former, are estimated at (>000 in Obdoisk (about 150 
settled), 5000 III i-.unqiean Russia in the tundras ol the Meren.and 
about 350 in ’Yeniseisk. 

01 the S. Sainoy<‘<les, who are completely 'lalarized, the 3 ‘<ltirs 
Jive by aguc.iiltur<‘ and catlle-breeding in the Abakan steppe. They 
])roiiss (linsiianity, and .speak a language closely rescmlmng that of 
the Sagai latars. 'J’lie Kaibals, or Koibal.s, can hardly be distin¬ 
guished Irom tin* Minusinsk Tatars, ami support them.selve.s by rear¬ 
ing cattle. Castr^n considers that thief' ol their stems are of Ostialv 
origin, the remaimier being Sanioyedic. The Kan.asms, in tlie 
Kansk district of Yeniseisk, are cither licrdsmcn or agriculturists 
I'hey speak a language with an admixture of Talar words, and some 
of their sien.s t.onlain a large 'J'atar element. The intere.Ming 
iioma<lic tribe ol Karagasscs, in the i:*ayan mountains, is di.saniiear- 
nig : the few rejireseiitatives are rapidly losing their atitlirujiological 
leatures, their Turkish language and their distinctivi* dress. The 
Motors are now little more than a men.ory. Oni‘ portion of the 
Irilu* emigrated to China and was there exterminated ; the remainder 
have disap]U‘art‘d among the Tuba 'latars and the Soyotes. The 
Samoyedes on the Ob in Tomsk mav number about 7000; thev 
have arlopt<*<i the Russian manner of hie, but have uifticulty in 
earrying on agriculture, aiul are a jioverty-stricken population with 
jUlIe pros]K*cl ol hokling their own. 

Tlie works ol M A. Castren are still the best authority on the 
Samoyede.s. See GranmiaUk der i,amoyed%i>clien Spradten ( 11 ^ 54 ) '• 
l>iitionary (1^55) Bihiwlo^iuhc Vorlesun^cn uber die aliaisihen 
Volker (1H57) : Versuch einer kotbaltsihcn und kara^assisiken 
ShraiMelm (1^57). See also A. Middendori, Reise iv dev dussentev 
Norden und Osten ^ibiriem (1^75). 

SAMPAN, the name of the typiral light boat of far Eastern 
river.'? and coastal waters ; it is usually propelled by a single 
scull over the stern, and the centre and after part is covered 
by an awming or screen of matting. The word is said to be 
Chinese, satty thin, and /^aw, board. Others take it to be of Malay 
origin. 

i SAMPIIHDARENA (San Pin d'Arendy i.e, St Peter of thr 
I Sands), a town of Liguria, Italy, in the province of ( 5 onoa, 2.5 m. 
I by rail W. of the city of that name. 16 ft. above sca-lcvel. Pop. 
I (1906) 37,582 (town); 43,654 (commune). It is practically a 
suburb of Oenoa and contains a number of handsome palaces. 
I including the Palazzo Spinola and the Palazzo Scassi, both 
probably built by G. Alessi. It has l->ecomc a place of great 
industrial and commercial activity, the Ansaldo ship-building 
: yard Ixiing the most important of its workshops. Near the 
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neighbouring town ol Cornigliano is a bridge, where Massina ! 
signed the capitulation of Genoa. 

SAMPLE (through the 0 . Fr. esstmple, from Lat. exemplum : 
a doublet of “ example ”), a small portion of merchandise taken 
from the whole to serve as a specimen or evidence of the whole ; , 
hence a pattern or model. Sale by sample obviates the necessity , 
on the part of sellers of keeping large quantities of goods on | 
premises unsuitable for storage, and on the part of buyers of 
having to make a special visit to inspect the goods in bulk. 
Tlie sale of goods by sample is dealt with in England by the Sale , 
of Goods .Act 1803, s. 15, which provides that a contract of sale | 
sliall be a contract for sale by sample where there is a term in the 
contract, express or implied, to tliat ■effect. In the ca.se of such 
a conlnict, there must be (a) an implied condition that the bulk 
shall correspond with the sample, in quahty ; {!>) an implied 
condition that the buyer shall have a reasonable opportunity 
ol comparing the bulk with the sample : (<) an implied condition 
th.il the goods shall be free from any defect, rendering them 
unmerchantable, which would not be apparent on reasonable 
examination of the sample. (See also S.ti.i ok Goods.) 

SAMPLER (from (). hr. esirmplairr, wiln dropping of initial 
n. Late Lat. exi'mplartam, from exemplum, example ; it is a 
doublet of “ examplar ” or “ cxcmpler,” as “ sample ’ is ol 
“example "), a model or pattern to be copied, (lartie.iilariy a 
small rectangular piece of embroidery worked on cani as or other 
mat> rial as a pattern or example of a beginner's skill in needle 
Work, as a means of teaching the stitches. Down to eompara 
lively recent timu.s every little girl worked her “ sampler,” and 
exanqil' s of I7tli-century work are still lound and have become 
the obji et of the collector's search. 'I'hey usually contained 
the al|)hat)ct, the worker’s name, the date, and Bible texts, 
I'crses, mottoes, the wiiole surrounded with some conventional 
dc-.ign. 

'J'iie earUesi samjaer 111 existence is dated lO-it and is in the 
Vii Iona and .-Mtiert .Museum, Soutli iveusmgton (see M. B. liuisli, 
Sumpters ami Tapestrv Emhroitlrrir-^, 1000, and lust of Sampler', tti 
the Victoria and Albert Mu',ntm, South hcnsin'^lou, 1 -loard ot Lduca 
lion. South Kensington, looo) 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM THOMAS (1840- u)o=), .American naval 
commander, was horn at Palmyra, New V'ork, 011 the pth ol 
i'ebruary rSgo, and graduated at the head of his class from 
the U.S. Naval Academy in 1861. In this year he was promoted 1 
to master, and in the following year was made lieutenant. He ' 
was executive olTiccr in the “ Batapsco ” when she was blown up 
in (.harleston hl irbor in January 1865. He served on distani , 
sUtions and (1868-1871 and iSyb-ihyhJat the Naval Academy, | 
and became lieutenant-commander in 1866 and commands ■ 
in 1874. He was a member of the International Prime Meridian j 
and rime Conference in 1884, and of the Board of Fortifications I 
in 1883 1886 ; was superintendent ot the Naval Academy from I 
1886 to i8i)o; and was promoted to captain and served as | 
delegate at the International Maritime Confereiiee at Washington 
ill i88y. lie was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in 1893-1897. | 
About 95 "/o 01 the guns employed in the Spanish-American War 
were made under his superintendence. His influence was felt | 
decisively in the distribution of guns and armour, and in the ' 
training of the personnel of the navy. He superintended the ■ 
gunnery training and prepared a new drill-book for the fleet. ! 
In February 1898 Sampson, then a captain, was president of 
Board of Inquiry as to the cause of destruction of the “ Maine." 
At the outbreak of the war with Spain he was placed in charge ; 
of tfie N. Atlantic .sq. ailron, and conducted the blockade of 
Cuba. When it was known that Admiral Cervera, with a Spanish 
fleet, had left the Cape Verde Iskuids, Sampson withdrew a 
force from the blockade to cruise in the Windward I’assage, 
and made an attack upon the forts at San Juan, Porto Rico? 
After his return to the coast of Cuba he conducted the blockade 
of Santiago, and the ships under his command destroyed the 
Spanish vessels when they issued from the harbor of Santiago 
and attempted to escape (see Spanish • American War). 
Sampson himself was not actually present ut the battle, having 
started for Siboney just before it began to confer with General 
Shaftcr, commanding the land forces. He reached the scene 


of battle as the last Spanish vessel surrendered, and the engage¬ 
ment was fought in accordance with his instructions. He was 
promoted to commodore in 1898, to rear-admiral on the 3rd 
of March 1899, and was made commandant of the Boston 
(Charlestown) Navy A’ard in October of Uic s.ime year. He dice 
on the 6th of May 1902. * 

SAMSON (cf. Hcb.sAfgii.-.di, “sun"), in the Bible.iliv antagonist 
of the Philistines, reckoned as one of the ” judges ” of Israel 
(Judg. xv. 20, xvi, 31); the story itself (Judg. xiii. 2-xvi«3ui). 
however, represents him not as a judge but as u popular liero 
of vast strenglli and sarcastic humour. He is consecrated 
from his birth to be a Niwaritc or religious devotee (ch. xiii . 
cf. Samuel), and it is possible that this was conceived simply 
as a vow of revenge, which is the meaning \l would have in an 
Arab story (\\. R. Smith). But he is inspired by no serious 
religious or patriotic purpose, and becomes the enemy of the 
Philistines only from personal motives of revenge, the (im¬ 
passion which is stronger in him than the love ol wnineii 'I'he 
stones of his exploits arc plainly taken from the moiilbs of the 
people and have all the appearance of folk-laics, not unniixed 
j with mythical motives. Samson l■ommenccd his career by 
1 stDingling a lion on his way to visil a Philistine woni.'.n. On 
, his reuirn he fo'iiul that the carcase, like the skull of Oiiesiliis 
(Herod. V. 114), was ocnipicd ly a swarm oi bees ; he took th'’ 

; honey and the incident sugge.sted a riddle. 'I'lic iiari-ative ul 
Samson .s marriage and riddle is of peculiar interest as a rccoid 
j of manners ; .specially noteworthy is the custom of the wile 
! remaining with licr parents allcr marriage.' His next exploit, 

I an act ol revenge lor tlic faithlessness of his wife, was to catih 
j 300 foxes and set lluni loo,se in the fields with firebrands tied 
' to their tails. (Analogous cu.stoms, c.g. the Roman Ccrcalia. 
i arc referred to in G. F. Moore s Commentary, p. 341.) The 
, Philistines retaliated by burning her and her father's juiiiseho'.d. 

. and S.uiisoii in Ids turn smote them “ hip and lliigli " and .slew 
a thousand men with the jawbone of an ass.- 'Ihc stor\ has 
apparently been influenced by tlic existence ol*a rock, c.illcil 
by reason of its shajic, “ .Ass's Jawbone,” from whicli i.ssned a 
fountain called hn haklwre, “tlic sjiriiig of tlic caller” (a name 
for the partridge). 'I'lie vvell-known removal of the g.ites of 
Gaz.! to Hebron, 40 in. distant--” no journey of the .Sabbath- 
day ” (Milton, Samson Af,ontstrs) has been rendered still more 
man'clious by a later exaggenition (x\i 2). Idnally the Philis¬ 
tine Delilah (y.ti.) worms out of Samson the secret of his strength, 
and by shaving his head” renders liitn an easy captive. He 
IS nlindcrf and jnit to mcni.d work, and as his hair growi. again 
his invincible strength returns. At a fc.stival of Dagon he is 
led out before the Philistines in the temple, and by pulling down 
the house upon their heads kills more at his dciitli than in all 
his life-time. 

Points of similarity between Samson and the Babylonian 
Gilgainesii, the Egyptian Horus-Rii and Hercules, have been 
observed by many WTiters, and it lias been inferred that the 
whole stoty of Samson is a solaj- myth. His name, and tlie 
proximity of Beth-shemesh (“ house of the sun ”) to his father's 
home, favour the view tliat mythical elements have attached 
themselves to what may have been originally a legendary 
figure of the ^anites, the tribe whose .subsequent fortunes 

‘ In Judg. .xiv i-io the narrative has lieen revised , origii.ally 
Samson went elown alone to Tininath to contract his niarnage 
The metrical riddle and its answer are thus translated liy G. F. Moore 
{Sacred Honks of the Old Tcstamr.nt Judges) : 

" Out of the eater came something to eat, 

And out of tile strong came sonietlimg sweet ” 

" If with my heiler ye did not jilough. 

Ye had not found out my riddle, I trow.” 

No doubt the Hebrews, Uke the Arabs, were fond of enigmas; see 
I Kings X I, and Eticy. Bibitca, s v. " Kiddle.” 

“ The punning couplet of the original is thus rendered by G, k 
Moore: " with the lawbone of an ass, I assailed my assailants ” 
(more literally " I piled them in heaps," or pirhaps " flayed tlu-m 
clean "). 

" For the hair as the scat ol strenglli el. j, G. Frazer, t,olden 
Hough,'' iii. 390 seq In ch. xiii. llie consecration of the iiair 1;, 
regarded differently. 
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arr njrr.itet! in the chapters immediately following (Judg. 

xvii.-x\iii.l. , ,, , 

(fii till' mylhologieal interprctaliniis, sec further td. Stucken, 
Mtlleil. J vnrilcra^tal. (.eictl.-.. (iy«2)i r'- (with references) ; 
Vdltcr ArvMcu unit du HiOrl (Uiilcn, lyoy), pp. 

A I.rcniiaH, Altc TesUiment (W /'Wdf lies alien Onenls (I.cipzip, 
|.(). 47H S<1<1., and tie- roinmcntanea on the Book of Jupcihs 

{ij.v.). 

SAMSON (U35-12U), alilwl of St Edmund’s, was educated 
ill I^is and liceiirnc a teacher in Norfolk, the county of his 
liirlh. In iildi he ciilcred the great Benedictine abbey of St 
Edmund a ns a monk and was chosen iibbot in Kebruary 1182. 
lie was a r.iri'liil and vigilant guardian of the iiroperty of the 
abb,',. but he found time to attend royal councils and to take 
p,iil ill public business; also he was frequently entrusted with 
coiii'ui uoiis from the pojie. During the absence of Richard 1 . 
iroui .'.iigland tie acted with vigour against John and visited the 
king ill fiis |)tison in (lermiiny. lie did some building at the 
ihbcy, where he died on the 30th of Decemlwr 1211. Samson is 
lamous for the encoiir.igement which he gave to the town of 
(Jury St ICdmunds, the liberties of which he extemled in spite 
of his own monks. His name is most familiar owing to the 
references to him in Carlyle's I'asI and Present. 

S(S! file clironicle of Jocelyn of Brakcloud in vol. i. of the 
Memorial', of Si Eiiuiun.rs Ahhev. edited l>y T. Ar'ioM (iftyo) ; and 
J, If, (In-rii. Stray Stiuhe'. (i.Sy2), 

SAMSON, JOSEPH ISIDORE (17031871). French actor and 
pi lywright, was born at St Denis on the 2nd of July 1793, the 
son of a restaurant keeper. lie took the first prize for comedy 
at the Conservatoire in 1812, married an actress with whom he 
toured France, and came to the Comedie hranyaise in 18211. 
Jlere he remained until 18113, creating more ih.m 250 parts. 
He heeanie a jirofessor at the Conservatoire in 1820, and under 
him Rachel, Rose Chcri (1824 i8(ii), the Brohaiis and others 
were trained. He wrote several comedies, among them l.a 
llelli -Mi'ri' el le gendre (182(1), and La Fainillr /ioissiin (184(1). 
.Sanisini died ii* Paris on the aHfh of March 1871. 

SAMSON (anc. Amisus), the chief town of the Janik sanjak 
of the Trebizond vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, situated on the S. 
coast of the Bhuik Sea hetween the deltas of the Kizil and Yeshi! 
Irmaks. Pop. about 15,000. two-thirds Chrisliaii. It i,s con¬ 
nected by metalled roads with Sivas and Kaisarieh, and by sea 
with Constantinople. It is a thriving town, and the outlet for 
the trade of the Sivas vilayet. Steamers lie about i ni. from 
the shore in an open road.stead, and in winter landing is some¬ 
times impossihle. Its district is one of the jirincipal sourci^ of 
Turkishtohaeco.a whole variety of which ii. known as " Samsun.” 
Samsun exports cereals, tobacco and wool. Both exports and 
mipurts are about stationary, the .\ngora railway liaving neutral¬ 
ized an>- tendeney to rise. Amisus, which sIoimI on a promontory 
ahmit 1 5 m. N.W. of Samsun, was, next to Sino|»e, the most 
nourishing of the Creek settlements on the Eiixine, and under 
the kings of I’ontus it was a rieli trading town. Bv llie ist 
eentury .\,ii. it had displaced Sino]w' as tlie N. port of the great 
trade route from Central Asia, luid later it was one of the chief 
towns of tlie Comiieiii of 'I'rebizond. There are still a few 
remains of the Greek settlement. (D. G. H.) 

SAMUEL, a prominent figure in Old Testament history, was 
horn at Riunah and was dedicated to tlie sci^iee of Yahweh 
at the .sanctuary of Shiloh where his youth was spent with Eli 
Here he unnoumaxl the impending fate of the priesthood 
and gained reputation throughoul Israel as a prophet. Best 
kn,)wn as “ king-maker," two distinct accounts arc preserved 
of his share in the institution of the monarrhy. In one, the 
Philistines overthrow Israel at Eben>-zer near Aphek, Eli’s sons 

' Tile name .^atmiel (.S'A<»ttJ‘e/) , on the analogv of Bemiel, Reuel, 
imems to mean " name (i.r, nianiteatation) ol I'll " (God). Other 
interpretations are " posti-rity of God" or “his name (shlmv’, 
iierhaps Vuhweh's) is God," " Heard of God," Isased on t Sam. i. 20, 
Is quite impossitde and the interjjrctation of the pa.ssaqe is really 
only appropriate to Saul (" the asked one "); the two names arc 
someiinies confuse,1 in the SepUiagint (linew Hih col 4301, n. ,3). 
Kanmh Is pri*suinahly er-Kftm, .s m. N. of Jerusalem (probaiily the 
Ailniathaea of Matt, xxvii. 57), or BPI Uima, W. ol filpha (Gilgal), 
andN W. of Boltin, i.r. Bethel (of. the Kamathaimof i Macc. *i. 34). 


are slain, and the ark is aiptured (i .Sam. iv.). After a period of 
oppression, Samuel suddenly reappears as a great religious 
leader of Israel, summons the people to return to Yahweh, and 
convenes a national attsembly at Mizpah. The Philistines are 
defeated at Ebenezer (near Mizpah) tlirough the direct inter¬ 
position of Yahweh, and Samuel rules peacefully as a theocratic 
judge (vii). But in his old age the elders demand a king, his sons 
are corrupt, a monarchy and u military leader are wanted (viii. 
3, 5, 20). The request for a mon.irchy is a deliberate offence 
against Yahweh (viii. 7. cf. x. iq, xii. 12); nevertheless, an 
assembly is called, and the people are warned of the drawbacks 
of monarchical institutions (viii. 11-21; note the milder attitude 
in Deut. xi’ii. 14-20). At Mizpah, after another solemn warning, 
the sacred lot is taken and falls upon Saul of Benjamin, who, 
however, is not at first unanimously accepted (x. 17-270). About 
a month later (x. 27/1; .see Revi.sed Version, margin), Saul—with 
Samuel (xi, 7) • leads an army of Israel and Judah to deliver 
Jabesh-Gileatl from the Ammonite.s, and is now recognized as 
king. Samuel in a farewell address formally abdicates his olliee, 
reviews the past hi.story. and, after convincing the people of the 
responsibility they had ineurred in choosing a king, promises 
to remain always their intercessor (xii., cl. Jcr. xv. 1). So, 
according to one view, Samuel'.s death murks a vital change in 
the fortunes of Israel (xxv. i, xxviii. 3, 6, 15). But, according 
to an earlier account, instead of a state of peace after the defeat 
of the Philistines (vii. 14) the jteople groan under their yoke, and 
the position of Israel moves Yahweh to pity. Samuel is a local 
.seer consulted by Saul, and is bidden by Yahweh to see in the 
youtli the future ruler. Saul is privately anointed and receives 
various signs as proof of his new destiny (ix. i x. lO). Despite 
the straitened circumstances ot l.srael, an army is mustered, a 
sudden blow is struck at the Philistines, and, as before, miixt- 
luitural assislaiice is at hand. The Hebrews who had lied across 
the Jordan (xiii. 7). or who had sought refuge in caverns (xiii, 6, 
xiv. 11), or had joined the enemy (xiv. 21), rallied together and 
a decisive victory is obtained. Tliat these two accounts are 
ab.solulely contradictory ii, now generally recognized by Biblical 
scholars, and it is to the former (and later) of them that the simple 
story of Samuel's youth at Shiloh will belong. Next wc find that 
Samuel’s interi •.t on l«‘half of the Israelite king is transterred 
to David, the founder of the Judaean dynasty, and it is his 
part to announce the rejection of Saul and Yahweh’s new 
decision (xiii. 7/1-150, xv. 10-35, xxviii. 17), to anoint the young 
David, and, as head of a small communin' of prophets, to 
protect him from the hostility of .Saul (xvi. 113, xix. 18-24). 

All Uifsc ffalurc!> in thf liir of Samm-I rcHrot tlio vurying traditioiib 
regarding a hgurt- ^vlui, lil.c Edijali and Klisha, liold an iin|iortaiit 
place in N. Israelite history. Tlial he was an an<] iive<i 

at Ramah may only be due to the incorporation ol one cycle ol 
specifically local tradition ; the name of nis grandfatlior jeroham 
(or Jeral;inieel, so Scptuagint) suggests a southern origin, and one 
may conipaxe the relation between Saul and the Kenites (i Sam. 
XV. (>) or Jehu and tJie Ki'cliabiteb (2 Isnij’.s x. 1^^). Hut. ahhough 
his great victory m 1 Sam. vii. may implv that he was properly a 
secular leader, comparable to fHlmiel, Gideon or jephthah (see 
I Sam. XU. 11, cf. Heb. m. 32), tlie idea of non-hereditary rulers over 
all Israel 111 the pre-uiunaT-cliical age is a later theory (s<.‘e Jouges). 
Huwi'vei, so em>ch-making an evontas the institution of the monarchy 
naturall)’^ helrf a prominent place in latei idt iis and encouraged the 
growth of tradition. Thf Saul who l«*canie the first king of N. 
Israel must needs be indebted to tlie influence of tlie prophet (cf. 
Jehu in 2 Kings ix.). While the ligurt‘ of Samuel grows in grandeur, 
the disastrous fate of Saul ituited explanation, which is found m lii.s 
. I>revio\is acts of disobedience (i Sam. xv., xxviii. if iX; cf Ahah, 
i I Kings XX. 35*43). Further, whiU- on the one side the institution 
i of the monarchy is subsequently regarded as hostile to the pre¬ 
eminence of Yahweh, Samuel's cotmexion with the lustoiy of jiavid 
belongs to a relatively late stage jii the history of the wnlleii tradi¬ 
tions where events arc vit-wed from a specifically Jiulavan aspect. 
Samuel's itamo ultimately beconus a by-w<'rd for llie inauguration 
j and okiscrvance of religious custom (see 1 Cbron. ix. 22, xxvi. 28, 
I 2 Chron. xxxv. 18, Ps. xcix. 0 , HeeJub. xlvi. According to 

j the late post-exilic genealogies he was of Levitical origin (1 Chron. 
I vi, 28, 33). Sec further J>\Yir>; Samupx, Books of; Saul. 

(S. A. C.) 

I SAMUEL OF NEHARDEA, usually called Map Samuel or 
I Yariunai (f. T65-r. 257), Babylonian K;.bbi. was bom in 
Nahardeii in Raltylonia and died there c. 257. He is associated 
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with the fame of his great contemporary Rab (Abba Araka | 
q.v.). Besides his mastery in tlic traditional Law, which added | 
much to tlie growing rcputiition of the Rabbinie Academy of 
his native town, Samuel was fiuiietl for his scientific attainments. ; 
In particular his knowledge of astronomy was profound, and he | 
was one of the first to compile a Calendar of the Jewish year, j 
thus preparing the way for tlic fixation of tlie festivals by means 
of scientific calculations. But Samuel's fame tests on the 
service which he rendered in adapting the life of the Jews of the 
diaspora to the law of the land. " Tltc law of the .State is binding 
law,” was the principle whieb Siimucl enunciated, liere canying 
to its logical outcome tlie admonition of Jeremiah. When the i 
king of i'ersia, Shapui, captured Maeaca-Caesarea, the Cappa¬ 
docian capital, Samuel refused to mourn for the 12,000 jews 
who lost their lives in its defence. AsOraetzsays ; “ To Jeremiah 
and Mar Samuel Judaism owes liie possibility of existence in a 
foreign country.” 

Si-e Graetz, History of the Jews (English translation), vol ii. 

1 li. si.i (1. A ) 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, two bonks of the Old Testament, which 
III the Jewish canon are ranked among the Former I’rophets 
(Joshua-Kings), in contrast to the Latter I’rophets 
ttoaaai (i^'th-Alalachi). The division into two (like the two 
conttatM . Hebrew luniks of Kings) follows the Septiiagint and 
the Vulgate, whose four books of " kingdoms ” 
correspond to the Hebrew Ivooks of .Samuel and Kings. Both 
.Samuel and Kings, like J iidgcs, arc marie up of a scries of extracts 
and abstracts from \arious sources, worked over from time to 
time by successive editors, and freely handled by copyists down 
to a comparatively late date, as is shown by the numerous 
and often important \ariations between the Hebrew text imd 
the Greek version (.stepUiaginf). The main retlaetion of Judges 
and Kings was made under the influence of the ideas which 
eliaracterize Deuteronomy, that is, after the reforms ascribed 
to Josiah (2 FI .gs x.xiii.) ; but in Samuel the “ DenleronomLslic ” 
hand is much less prominent and tlie chronological system which 
runs through Judges and Kings iKtcurs only sporadically. The 
book of Samuel completes the liistory of the “judges” of Israel, 
(nth century n.c.), and liegiiis by relating tbc events which 
led to the institution of the monarchy under Saul, the part played 
by .Samuel being es|iecially prominent (1 Sam. i.-siv.). The 
interest is then transferred to David, the founder of the Judaean 
dynasty, and his early life is narrated with great wealth of detail. 
As S.iul loses the divine favour, David’s position advances 
until, after the death of Saul and the overthrow of Israel, he 
gains the allegiance of a disorganizi'd jieople (1 Sam. xv.-2 Sam. 
iv.), and Jerusalem iKcoiiies the centre of his empire (v.-viii.) 
—c. 1000 n.c. A moie connected narrative is now given of 
the history of David (ix.-xx.),which is separated from the account 
ol bis death and Solomon's accession (1 Kings i.ii.)by lui appendix 
of miscellaneous contents (xxi.-xxiv.). Three lines of interest 
are to be recognized: (it) that naturally taken by Lsracl (the 
riortliern kingdom) in the bistory of its first king, .Saul ; (l>) 
the leading position of the piophets 111 the political and religious 
events ; and (c) the superiority of the Judaean dynasty, a feature 
of paramount imporUiicc in die study of a book which has come 
ultimately through Jiidacim hands. (On the ambiguity of the 
name “ Israel.” sec Jews, § 5). 

I’looi ol tlic divcrsily ol sources is found in the varying character 
ol the narratives (liistoncal, romantic, &c.); in the diherciit literary 
styles (anuaUstic, detailed and vivid, Dcuteronomie); in the represen¬ 
tation of dillercnt ‘dandi lints .and tastes; in the concluding sum-' 
marics, i Sam. xiv ^7-51 compared with xv., 2 Sam. viii. compared 
with X. ; in the douiilc hsts m 2 Sam. viii. rj-iK, xx. 2.1-26, &e. 
The religious vii'Ws are so varied that a siuglc writer or even a single 
age cannot be ]>ostulated ; note especially i Sam. xv. 22 seq. con- 
tr.isted With the use of tcraphmi m xix. 13, and the different con-«( 
ceptioiis of Yahweh (i S.im. xn. 21 seq., xv. 22 and xxvi. 19, &c.).* 1 

' It IS of course iioci-ssary to note carefuUy whether the n'hgious | 
ideas have any real ehronological value. Thus, i Sara. xvu. .36, 

40 seq. contain ideas ol Vahweli charar teristic ol exilic and post-cxilic 
wntmgs (stsiT. K. Cheyne, Etuy. Utb. col. 1755), but no proof of an 
early date is furnished by xxvi. iqh (ef. Ruth i. 16, i Kuigs xx. 23, 

2 Kings xvii. 26 seip); or 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 (cf. i Kings xxii 20, Ezek. 
xlv. 9), or 2 Sam. x.si. i (note drought as the punishment for dot 


Unsystematic additions appear to have been made from time to 
time on a consider.ible scsile, and we not seldom find two accounts 
ol the same events wliicli not only diflin- in detail but are cerbimlv 
of very different date. Ihiis, the saying "Is Saul also among the 
prophets?" (1 Sam. x. le) finds another expl.inatiun in xix. i.S-24. 
where Samuel h«l<ls a new position as head of a coramiinity ol 
prophets and the wools are .ulapted to an incident in tile histoi^ of 
p.avid, who flies north (nnl soutli) and is wondroiisly preserved. 
The episode, with the interview lietween Saul and fsamiiel, and 
witli its interesting attitude to Saul and to tile prophets, was evi¬ 
dently unknown to the writer of xv. 35. tlllier and iiioii jiroftiutid 
tliilerenees relating 10 the rise o! the iiionnrchy (§ 2). the career ol 
^atil (§ 3) and David's conipiest ol ji'rus,dcm (§ 4) represent irre¬ 
concilable lustonc.il background. 

'The first part of the Ixxik is conccrneil with Samuel and Saul 
'I’he introductory urcount (i.-iv.ia) of the birth, dedication nnd 
ealluig of the young prophet Samuel i.s a valuable^. 
piclurc of religious life at the sanctuaiy at Shiloh. r/o«or 
It is connectetl by the prophecy ol I be pumslimenl 
of the liou.se ol I'.h pii. 11 sipp) with liie defeat ol Ibe'"-'*^" 
Israelites by the I’iiilislines at Elieliezer near .Alibek, the loss of 
the ark (iv. 111-22), and its subse(|iient forlimes (t.-vii. 1). A 
I’hibstine ojipression of twenty years ends wluii Samuel, here 
the recognized “ judge ” ol Isiael, gains a gieal victory al 
Kbenezer near Mizpab (\ ii.). Itul the overthrow of the I’hilistiiies 
IS also ascribed to Saul (xiv.), there is no room tor bolli in the 
history of the prophet (see vii. 14), anti it us now generally 
recognized that two conllicling rcpie.sentiition.s have Uien eoni- 
bined. In one (a) .Samuel, alter his victory, eontinues to rule 
peacehilly as a theocratic judge over the Israelites, the people 
demand a king, and altliougli their request is viewed us hostile 
lo the worslii]) of Valiweh the tribes are summoned at Miz()ah 
and till sacred lot falls upon .Saul of Benjamin (vii. viii. x. 
17-27). But in the other (A) the I’hilistincs have occupied the 
heart of the land, the Jsraelitcs are thoroughly disorganized, 
and their miserable condition moves A'ahweh to send as a deliverer 
the otherwise unknown Saul, who is anointed by Samuel, a seer 
of load renown (ix. j-x. tb, xiii. xiv.). Tbc eo*clusion of tfic 
lormer is found in Samuel's farewell address (xii.) and the entire 
representation ol Samuel’s position, Saul’s rise, and the charaetei- 
istic attitude towards the monarcliy (\iii. 7, x. tg, xii. 12, cL 
Deul. xvii. 14-20, Jiidg. viii. 22 .seq., Ifos. viii. 4, xiii. 11), separate 
it sharply from the relativ'cly iragmenlary narrative in (h ). 
see further Samuel. 'I'he former, now predominating, uecuuni 
(a) is that of the Deuleronomic .schiKil, and, although a ninii- 
mg narrative, appears on closer inspection to be based upon 
earlier sources ol different origin. ’I'he ueeount ol kill, Shiloh 
;md the ark (i. iii.) i.s the natural prelude to iv.-vii. 1, where, 
liowcver, we lose sight of Samuel and the projihecy. 'I’he 
punishment of lili ami Ins sons (iv.) becomes a (lassing interest, 
and the fate of the ark is by no means so eenlral an idea as its 
wonder-working in the I’bilistine territory. Moreover, tlie. sequel 
ol the defeat in iv. is not stated, although other allusions to tin 
fall of Shiloh (Jer. vii. 12-15, xxvi. (>, y, I’s. ixxviii. bo sqq.), 
and tlie sub.se<iiieiit rea))pe.iruncc ol the priestly family at Noli 
(xxi. .seep) liave led most scholars lo the eonelusion that a fuller 
account of the events must liiive been extant. A narrative of 
I'.li and the priesthood of Shiloh lias probably been issed to form 
an introduction to Samuel’s victory (vii.), and it has Ixen su|)ple- 
mented partly by the account of the early life nt the future 
propliet and judge (note the present abrupt introdiiclion of Kli 
in I, 3) and partly by narratives ol the history of the ark (v. 
seq.). 'I’lait this section was handled at a relatively late period 
us clear not only from the presence ol the Deuleronomic prophecy 
in ii. 27-36 (see § 6), but also ironi the insertion of Hannah’s 
psalm (ii. i-io)—the prototyjK- of the “Magnificat”—a post 
exilic passage, “ probably composed in celebration of some 
national succo.ss ” (Driver), the prc.scnl suitability of which 
rests upon the interpretation placed on verse 5. 

For tlio more fragmentary account of Saul's rise (ix. i-x. lO, xiii. 
2-7«, 156-23, XIV. 1-47), see alxive, page 194. Chapter xi., where li< 
leads Israel and j iidah to tbe rescue of their kinsmen of Jabesli-f lilem . 

rebuilding the temple, Hag. i.; or lor not attending the feast of 
'rabcraadcs, Zccli. .xiv. 16-19). 
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represents a situation which bi'longs to (u) rather than to the state 
oi cliaos rcpies<-nt.-d in {h) , it describes liow tlic ncwlv-clcctcd Jong 
proved hi.s worth (cf. x. iy. xi. is siq ); The compeer a 

story m wluch Saul is a private individual of Gibeali, whither the 
raesMiigers came in the course of their mission (xi. 4 seqO- This 
valualile narraUve is of quite distinct origin. Further, Samuel s 
siMvch includes lumself among the past ju^es (xii. 11, cf. vii.), and 
refers to an Ammonite invasion (e. 12). The latter finds no place 
in the jireseiit history, altliough the local ston,’ of Jephthali's de¬ 
liverance of Gilead (Judg xi.) lias been treated as the occa.sion of a 
geiicTaf Ammonite oiqiression, which leads to an Israelite gathering, 
also*at Mizpah (Judg. x, 7, q, 17). For other evidence of com- 
jiositeness in tins section, see A. laids. Etudes de Ihcohgie (Paris, 
1001), pp. z.so -’ff4, and below, § b. 


Saul.-- Saul’s reign is introduced in xiii. i where a blank 
has been left for his age at accession (some MSS. insert " thirty ”); 

the duration of his reign is also textually uncairtain. 
%a^doa formula is parallel to that in 2 Sam. ii. 10 seq.. 
ofStuL 4 st’C]., and frequently in the Book of Kings, with the 
additional feature that the age at accession, there 
usually confined to the Judaean kings, is here given for the 
Israelite Saul and his son ishhosheth (t.c. Ishbiutl). 'The summary 
in xiv. .|7 s |(|. is evidently by an admirer; it is immediately 
tollowed by a reference to the continuous Philistine warfare 
(». 52, contrast vii. 73) which fornts an introduction to the life 
of David. This summary gives a picture of Saul’s ability and 
position which differs so markedly from the subsequent more 
extensive narratives of David’s history that its genuineness has 
sometimes been questioned : nevertheless it is substantiated 
by the old poem quoted trom the Book of Jashar in 2 Sam. i. 
10-27. and a fundamental divergence in the traditions may Ix' 
assumed. Similarly in 2 Sam. ii. 8-100, the length of Ishbaal's 
reign conflicts with the history of David (ii. 11 and iv. i-v. 3), 
and the reorganization of (north) Israel woth the aid of Abner 
does not accord with other traditions which rejiresent David 
as tlie deliverer of (all ?) Israel from the Philistine yoke (iii. 
18, xix. 9). But ii. 8-100, in common with i Sam. xiii. i, xiv. 
47-51 (cf. alsti the introduction in i Sam. vii. 2 and the con¬ 
clusion vii. 15-17), are of a literary character different from the 
detailed narratives ; the redactional or annalistic style is notice¬ 
able, and they contain features characteristic of the annals 
which lorm the framework of Kings.* In Kings the Israelite 
and Judaean records are kept carefully separate and the in¬ 
dependent standpoint of each is at once obvious. Here, however, 
much complication arises from the combination of traditions 
of distinct origin: independent records of Saul having been 
revised or supplemented by writers whose interest lay in David. 
Little old tradition of Saul is preserved. The disastrous over¬ 
throw of Israel in the north (xxxi.) finds its explanation in an 
interview with the dead Samuel (xxviii. 3-25, here a famous 
lirophel), where the Israelite catastrophe is foreshadowed, and 
Saul learns that he has lost the favour of Yahwch, and that his 
kingdom will pass to David (to. 16-19). Allusion is made to his 
campaign against Amalek (mentioned in xiv. 48 apparently as 
an active enemy), the story of which contains another denuncia¬ 
tion and again a reference to the coming supremacy of David 
(xv. 28). ’Phis peculiar treatment of Saul's history by writers of 
the prophetical school (cf. Ahab in i Kings xx. 35-43) has been 
adapted to the life of David, and the Amalekite war (i Sam. 
XV.) is now the prelude to the anointing of the youth of Bethlehem 
by Samuel (xvi. 1 sqq.). Yet another account of Saul’s rejection 
is found in xiii. 8-14, even before his defeat of the Philistines, 
and Saul is warned of the impending change (cf. ». 13 seq. with 
2 Sam. vii. ii-j6). But the incident was evidently unknown 
to the author of chap, xv., and in this subordination of the history 
of Saul to that of David, in the reshaping of writings by specifically 
Judaean hands, we have a preliminary clue to the literary growA 
of the book. 


The unambiguous allusions in xiii. 13 seq., xv. 26-28, and the 
anointing of David by Samuel in xvi. are ignor^ in the narratives of 
tile n!lation.s between David and Saul, ot whose first meeting two 


* Characteristic cxpresiuons of Deuteronomic wnters are found in 
I Sam. XIV. 47 seq. (cp. Judg. it. 14 sqq.) ; similarly in the (north) 
Israelite writer ia 2 Kings xiii. 3 sqq. (sec Kings). 


contradictory accounts are given (contrast xvi. 21 ^q. and xvli. 
55 sqq.). The independent stories of David place him in the Muth ol 
J udah, an outlaw with a large following, or a vassal of the Pliilistines ; 

I and his raids upon south Judaean clans are treated as attacks upon 
Saul's kingdom (xxvii. 10-12). But the earher stages are extremely 
confused. Two very similar narratives describe Saul's pursuit of 
David in the Judaean desert (xxiv. xxvi.)® The main points are 
Saul's confession and his recognition that David would prevail 
(xxvi. 21-25): the latter is more emphatic when he foresees that 
David will gain the kingdom of Israel and he adjures him to spare 
■ liis seed (xxiv. 20-22). This la.st feature is prominent in xxiu. 15-18 
(the prelude to xxiv.), where a passage is inserted to desenbe the 
covenant between David and Saul's son Jonathan, The account 
of David’s flight is equally intricate. The tradition that David slew 
Gohath, brought his head to Jerusalem, and deposited his sword in 
Nob (xvii., cf. xxi. 9, xxii. 10) is incompatible with the simpler notice 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 19 (1 Chron. xx. 5 seeks to avoid the discrepancy) ; 
and even if the name Gohath be a later addition to the story of some 
great exploit (.A. K. S. Kennedy, Sam., pp. 122, 149), or a descriptive 
title (W. E. Barnes, Chron., p, 104), it is surely difticult, 011 historical 
grounds, to reconcile David’s recurring fights with the Phihstiiies 
with his subsequent escape irom Saul to Achish of Gath (xxvii.; 
already anticipated in xxi. 111-15); see further |i 6. Saul’s jealousy, 
however, is in some way kindled, and there is already a hint at 
David's succession (xviii. 8 s<]q., Sejrtnaginf omits 10 siq ). The 
stories of Merab (xviii. 17-19) and Michal (ve. 20 sqq.) are duplicate, 
and a nunilxT of internal difficulties tliroughout are only partially 
removed in the shorter text of the Septuagint. In xx. David luis 
realized Said's hatred ; but Jonathan scarcely credits it, althouph in 
XIX. 1-7 Saul hud instructed his attendants to slay the youth and his 
son h.id eficcterl a reconciliation. This is ignored also in xix. 8-10 
(cl. xvui. 10 seq., XX. 31 sqq ), and again in to. 11-17 where David is 
saved by Michal lus wife (see xxv. 44), and in to. 18-24 (David with 
.Samuel, see S 1 end). Even in xx. the urgent preparations for fliglit 
arc defayed in vv. 11-17, wliere Jonatfian entreats David’s kindness 
for his descendants (see 2 Sam. ix. i, below), and again m w. 4 i>-.t 2 , 
where the second meeting with a renewal of the covenant stultifies 
the precedmg plans.” 

David .—All the .stories of the relations between the founders 
of Ihc respective monarchies are so clascly interwoven that the 
disentanglement ot distinct series of narratives is a 
task of the greatest difficulty.'' They reflect in varying 
forms the popular interest in David and are of the ' otDarU. 
greatest value in illustrating eurrent traditions, thought 
and styles of literature. Apart from the more detailed and con¬ 
tinuous history,there are mi.si'ellaneous passages in 2 Sam. v.-viii., 
with introduction (v. 1-3), and a concluding chapter rounding 
off his reign (viii.). A similar colieetion in xxi.-xxiv. severs 
the narratives in ix.-xx. from David’s death in i Kings i. -ii. 
Their ronlenls range over all periods, from the Amalekite war 
(viii. 12, cf. I Sam. xxx.) to David’s “last words” (xxiii. 1, 
but sec 1 Kings i. and ii. 1). In particular they narrate the 
capture of Jerusalem from the jebusites (v. 6-10) and other 
fights in that district as far as Gezer (to. 17-25), the purchase of 
land from a jebusite for the erection of an altar (xxiv.; see 
I Chron. xxi.-xxii. i, 2 Chron. iii. i), and the remarkable .story' 
of the parification of the Gibeonites (xxi. 1-14). With the 
conflicts in v. are closely ronnected the exploits in xxi. 15 sqq., 
xxiii. 8 sqq., and the probability of some disarrangement is 
supported by the repetition of the list of officials in viii. 15-18 
and XX. 23-26, which many scholars (after Budde) attribute to 
the later insertion of ix.-xx. 22. On this view, at an earlier 
stage the two groups v.-viii., xxi.-xxiv. were contiguous—though 

'* II IS (liincult to ilecidi' which is tlu; older; for xxvi. see especially 
M. Lohr, Sam., p. xiv.; H. Gres-smann, ScHriften d. A, T., ad loc. ; 
for xxiv. see W. W. GvAU, Journ. of Bibl. Lit. (1906), pp. 114 sqq. 

1 ’ The keen interest in Jonathan is also conspicuous at the very 

commencement of Saul’s career, where the youth (in ix. Saul himself 
appears to be represented as an inexperienced youth) is the centre 
of the narrative (sec xiii. 3, xiv. 1-14, 17, 21, 27-45), rather than tlie 
father who now achieves the task to which he was called by Vahwch. 
But the revision has been too complicated for any satisfactory dis¬ 
cussion of the literary stages. 

' * On the attempts (especially of K. Budde, Bidder ti. Samuel, 

1890, and elsewhere) to recover here the Yahwistic (or Judaean) 
and Elohistic (or Ephiaimite) sources of the Hexateuch. see the 
criticisms of B. Stade, Theolog. Lit. Zettung (1896), No. i; Steuer- 
nagel, it. (1903), No. 17; W Riedel, Theol. Lit. Blatt (1904), No. 3, 
col. 28; also H. F. Smith, /oMm. Bibl. Lit., 15 (1896), pp. 1-8; 
and W. W. Goth, Die iltere Schicid in den Eridhlungen flier Saul u. 
David (1904); and “ Unity of the Older Saul-David Narratives ” (see 
note 2 above). 
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not necessarily in their presetU form or order.* Budde’s further 
conclusion that i Kings i. ii. 1-9, 13 sqq. were likewise wanting 
(Sam. p. xi.) is also valuable, since (a) 2 Sam. v.-viii. (with 
xxi.-xxiv.) finds its natural continuation, on the analogy of 
tlie Deuteronomic compiler's framework in Kings, in i Kings ii. 
io-i2,iii.3,and (b) i Kings v. 3 seq. (also Deuteronomic) explicitly 
points back to the summary of the wars in 2 Sam. viii. It is 
commonly recognized that the compiler of z Sam. v.-viii. has 
wrongly placed after the capture of Jerusalem (v. 6 sqc].) the 
conflict with the Philistines (v. 17 sqq.), where the “ hold ” is 
not Zion but some pKice of retreat, perhaps Adullam (cf. xxiii. 
14). 'I'his being so, the conflicts in xxi. 15 sqq., xxiii. 8 sqq., 
which are located around Gath, Lehi (so read xxiii. ii), Pas- 
dammim (so v. 19; see i Chron. xi. 13), Bethlehem, and the 
valley of Kephaim, should also precede the occupation of 
Jerusalem and the .sub.sc<iuent partition of territory among 
liavid’s sons and others (r.g. xiii. 23, near Bethel). The.se 
passages combine to furnish a representation of the events 
leading to the capture of the capital which is distinct from iuid 
now superseded by the detailed narratives in ii. 12 iv. Here. 
Jshbaal is cast of the Jordan, David’s men are engaged in fighting 
Benjamin and Israel—even at Gibeon (about 6 m. N.W. oi 
Jerusalem), the interest of the historv' is in David’s former 
relations with Israel at Saul’s court, and he is regarded as the 
future deliverer of the opprcs.sed jieople. These stories arc, in 
iaet, of a stamp with the detailed narratives already noticed 
(§ 3), ami they confliot with the fragmentary traitions ol 
Dai'id’s steps to Jerusalem as seriously as the pojnilar narrative;, 
of .Saul conflicted with older evidence. But already Josh. ix. 
17, XV. 63; Judg. i. 21, 29, 35, xix. 10-J2 ; 2 Sam. v. 6 (ef. 
x\i. 2), indicate the presence of a line of alien cities including 
Jerusalem itself, and would point to an important alien district, 

1 he existence of which obviously bears upon the trustworthiness 
of the group of narratives encircling Bethlehem of Judah and 
Gibcah of Benjamin, the traditional homes of David and Saul.'-' 
On the other hand, this would ignore the representation ol 
(north) Israelite extension over Judah by Joshua and Saul,-' 
and it may be inferred that we have to allow for absolutely 
different and conflicting standpoints in regard to the history 
of the district, and that the Judaean traditions of David once 
had their own independent account of the occupation of Jeru¬ 
salem and its neighbourhood. The fragments prc.scrved in 

2 Sam. v.-viii., xxi. xxiv. are quite distinct from ii. 12-iv. : 
they throw another light upon David’s relations to Saul’s family 
(xxi. 1-14): and the stories of heroic conflicts with giant-like 
figures of Gath, &c. (xxiii. q .seq., 18, cf. i Chron. xi. 11, 20) find 
no place by the side of the more detailed records of David’s 
sojourn under the protection of a king of Gath, one of a confeder¬ 
ation of Philistine cities (i Sam. xxvii.,xxix.). It is probable that 
popular stories of the conquest of the earlier inhabitants have 
been applied to the Philistines ; their genenil character associates 
them with the legends of the “ sons of Anak ” who enter into 
Judaean (perhaps originally Calebite) tradition elsewhere 
(Nuin. xiii. 22; Josh. xi. 21 .seq., xv. 14; sec Budde, Sam., 
p. 310 seq.).^ Several intricate literary problems however at 

' Comill, Nowack, Stenning and Kennedy (mv LUeralure, below) 
accept Budde’s suggestion that i,x.-xx. were inserted by a hand later 
than the first IJcutcronomic eilitor ol viii.; but the furtlier as¬ 
sumption that tliis editor had deliberately omitted ix.-xx. from 
his iHlition cannot be proved, and deals with a literary stage too 
early for any confident opinion or even for any critical investigation 
of value. 

" " Jerusalem " in i Sam. xvu. 54 is miually treated as an ana¬ 
chronism, because of its occup<ation by the Jebusites, and Kirjath- 
jearim (vii. 1, 2, perhaps Ktryai et-Enalj, 9 m. W. of Jerusalem) is 
commonly admitted to be in alien hands. But it is clear that Bob 
(i Sam. xxi. seq.), about z m. N. of the capital, on this view, was 
.scarcely an Israelite city, yet the presence of the priests of Shiloh 
there is essential to the present structure of the book. 

’ For Joshua, sec the older portions of Josh, x., and for Saul. 
I Sam. XIV. 47-51 (his wars), xv. 4 (his Judaean army), xvii. 54 
(Jerusalem), xxvii. 7-12 (south Judaean clans under Israiwte suze¬ 
rain^) and 2 Sam. i. 12 (Septuagint). 

* For tWs cf. the " .\nakim " of Ooza, Gath and Ashdod, &c., 
in Josh. xi. 21 seq., with the " l^hilistine '* lords, ib. xiii. 3, and see 
PlllUSTlNES. 


once arise in connexion with the two series v,-viii., xxi.-xxiv., 
and ix.-xx., since, apart from their earlier literary growth as 
distinct units, they have undergone some revision and alteration 
when compilers brought them into their present form. 

The Story of Davitl and Batlishcba, .m mcident placed in U«- 
account of the Ammoiute campaign, upon whitli it now dei>Auls 
(x.-xii.; willvx. 15-19 cl. viii. y-S), connects itself tlirough the pro¬ 
phecy in XU. 10-12 with the subsei]uciit family feuds, in jiarticuliir 
with Absalom’s rebellion (cf. xvi. 21 sen.), and ag.uii with 1 Kings 1., 
where .Vdonijali’s revoll rouses Balhsheba to jiersuade Duuid lii 
fuitil some promise of lus to recognize liei young son Solomon as his 
licir (i. 13, 17, 21, 29 seq.). 'I'hc section is an adminilile .specimen ol 
liistonography. Tlie whole is closely hnked together for an ostensilile 
purpose, a chronological scheme runs tliroughoul (xiii. 23, 38, xiv. 
28 and XV. 7).'' and the section concludes with an account both ol 
David’s death and of Sulomim's accession (sis' lurther Solomon) 
But 2 Sam xii. 10-12 is an itiMrlion (Wellhausen, t'oruill, Kittel, Hit.). 
even if xii. i-i saiLsell be not ol second.iry origin (Winckler. Schwally, 
H. 1 *. Smith, Nowack, Budde, Dtiurme) ; anil ol tile related j>as.sages, 
x\. lO IS a gloss (Budde), on xx. 3 see Ix'low, and the authenticity ol 
XVI. 21-23 in Its present context is not bi'yond doulil (see also 
Aihihoi-HKl). .Altliougli xxi. I-I.( and ix. are ol entirely distinct 
stand()Oint.s,'’ botli are presup))osed in xvi. 5-14. xix 16-23, and in 
xvi. 1-4, XIX. 24-30 respectively ; the gloss xxi. 7 eviden’lly dales 
a/ler the ii’sertion of ix , while Uie opening worils of ix. i point liaiU, 
not to XXI. Willi h is ignoied, Init rather to iv., Iriun which it is 
now severed by the misceUimeous group ol piLS'^ages in v.-viii.* In 
view of a lew recognized signs ol diverse oiigin (contncsl xiv. 27 wiOi 
xvut. 18, and se<* Budde on xv. 24 sqq., x\u. 17), it is jtossilile thai 
xvi. 1-14, XIX. 16-30 are also secondary. In any casi- the new revoll 
ol Sheba (xx. 1-22), can luirdly Ik' tlie original se<|UfI to .\b.s.ilom'.s 
relK-lhon (Windder, H. 1 ’. Smilli, ii. l.uther, K. Meyer) ; llicre i.s no 
liistorical i>relude to i lungs i. (note the ojiening verse, Dai’id’s old 
age, and cl. 2 S.im xxiii. 1), and the literary iiiLrodiiction to tlie .story 
ol Sheba is to bi- iound in Uie closing scene i>l xix., .qquirenllj ai the 
]ioml wliere David returns to tlie joidan on lus way to (nlg.d'iv. 40)." 
Ills to Ik- noticed tliat tlie murder ol Amasa (xx. 8 sqq.) is parallel lo 
Hut ol Astdiel (ii. 12 sqq.), and the two (now- preceding tlie scqciraie 
gion|>'i v.-viii. and xxi.-xxiv.) are closely a',soi iaied in 1 Kings 11. 5. 

Thi' nuscellaneoiis groiqis, v.-viu., xxi.-xxiv., are al,so certainly nol 
in their original form, llie introduction in v. 1-3 is twolold (v. 3 
and the incuiiqjlete 1). 1 seq.), and the list in 111. 2-5 (note tlie resumiiq; 
hiik V. 0 after v. 1) is similar in character to lliat nt v. 13-16, and 
luis probably Iks'h removed Irom tlie context ol the latter (cf. 
1 Chron. ui. 1-8). The pre.setice of a late hand is also Jiroved by the 
jisalm in xxu. (i*s. xviii.) and by David's " last words,” which sever 
.XXL 15-22 and xxiii. 8 sqq. 'I’hese in turn jiarl two related narratives 
in x.xi. 1-14 and xxiv., and the latter (willi wliieli note the divergent 
leatiires ill 1 LTiroii. xxi.) sliuws several signs ol later origin or re¬ 
vision. Cliap. vii. IS to Ix' read in fiie lighi of 1 Kings v. 3-5, viii. 
14 sqq., all Deuteroiionuc (lassages, thougli not of one stump. Con 
tmuuus warfare jneveiited Hie Innlding ol tlie temple (i Kings v. 
3-5, cl. 2 Sara, viii.), and David's jiriqiosal to erect a house lo Vahweli 
seems unnecessary after vi. 17 seq.; but vii. 1, 9, in lact, presujipose 
cli. viii., anil Uie mam object ol the narrative is to emphasize 
Yahweh's jiroimsi' to build David’s liousc, i.e. his dyna.sty. vii. i.s 
coiuieiled with i Kings vm. Iiiit an imjiortant varialion (v, 16 
contrast 2 Sam. vii. b-8) lUu.strates the com|ilexitv of Uie Deutero- 
iiomic sources. It is im]Kirtant to notice tlial, as in the account oi 
the temple 111 the history ol Solomon, the inlroduction to it m these 
chapters (2 Sam. vi. .seq.) divides miscellaneous Uiough closely- 
related material (see Kisos). On their jirelmie 111 i Sam. vi. see 
below, § 6. 

Thus, the account of David’s conflicts with ((iant heroes and 
the conquest of Jerusalem and its district seems to belong to u 
cycle of Judaean tradition (cf. Num. xiii. 22, 28; s.Ntrra. 
Josh. xi. 21, XV. 14), which has lx;cn almost superseded umat 
by other traditions of the rise of the Hebrew monarchy Smaiaaa 
and by the more popular narratives of early relations 
between the Judaean David and the (north) Israelite king and 

* In XV. 7 we must read /our lor forty (the vow in tliis verse refers 
to Absalom’s exile some years previou.sly). 

• On this and on the character of the detailed narratives in general, 
see B. Luther m E. Meyer, Jsraclilett u. ihre Nachbarstammr, iqi. 
184-199. See, generally, the studies by W. Ca.span, Au/koiMmen 11. 
Krise d. israel. Kbmgtums unter Dcand (1909) and Thtol. Stud. u. Krii. 
(1909), pp. 317 sijq., &19 sqq.; and also II. Gressmami {Literature, 
below). 

1 Chaj). ix. belongs to the joint traditions ol David and Saul (ci. 
ii. 5-iv.j; v. 13, which prcsuppo.ses chap, v., appears to be an 
addition (see H. P. Smith, Dhorme). 

" xix. 40 (all Judah and half Israel) resumes v. 15 (where Israel 
is not mentioned). For Uie view that Absalom's revolt originally 
concerned Judali alone, see the related section in Daviu. Dhorme, 
itmay be observed, finds 111 ix.-xx. another source for X. 1-14, xii. 1-150, 
XV. 1-6,10,24-26, 29 , XVI. 5-14, xvii. 27-29, XIX. 16-23 aoil *'22. 
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neoDk. The persistent emphasis upon such features ^ Ae 
^tion of Saul, his enmity towards David, the s chiv ^ , 
Jd his friendship for j onathan, will partly S 

liu rary intriiacies; and, on general grounds, Uaditions <rf quite 
distinct origin (Calebite or Jerahmeehtc ; indigenous Judaean; 
North Israelite or Bcnjamitc) arc to be expected m a work now 
in post-exilic form.’ Davids history is handled mdependently 
of ^ul in I Sam. xxv.; and the narrative, now editona y 
connected with the context (v. i, see xxviii. 3, and p 44, see 
2 Sam. iii. i ■:). K’’'®* ” valuable picture of his life m the south 
of Palestine.^' With this notice his relations with south Judaean 
cities in xxx. 36-31. His flight northwards to tluj PhilisUne kmg 

Gath (xxvii.) is hardly connected with the prece^ng situations 
in xxiv. 17-22, xxv. or xxvi. 21-25, previous slaughter 

of the Philistines at Kcilali (xxiii. 1-15) raises historical difhculU^. 
This is not to mention his earlier successes over the same people, 
which are very explicitly ignored in xxix. 5, although the famous 
couplet there quoted now finds its only explanation in irviii. 7 
after the death of Goliath and the defeat of the Philistines. 
The tradition-s of varying relations between Judah and the 
Philistines attached to David (cf. xxvii. 5 seq.) are quite distinct 
from the popular stories of giants of Gath, and now form part of 
the joint liistory of David luid Saul. The independent niuratives 
of the latter’s fate seem to represent one of those disastrous 
attacks upon the north which are familiar in the later history of 
the northern kingdom (xxviii. 4, xxix; see J f.ws : II iriory, § 12). 
Tlie geographical data arc confused by tlie stories of David 
(see 1 Sum. xxviii. 4, xxix. i, and the commentanes), and, while 
the “ Philistines ” for once march north to jezreel to deliver 
their attack, David’s iiresiencc is not discovered until Aphek is 
reached (xxix.). ULs journey is the opportunity for an Amalekite 
raid (xxx. cf. xxvii. 8 seq.), and tliis new defeat of Amalek, 
ascribed to David, proves a more successful undertaking than that 
which led to the rejection of Saul (xv. 20 seq. 26-28). Similarly, 
Saul’s disusUg leaves Israel again in the hands of the “ Philis¬ 
tines ” (xxxi. 7, cf. xiii. 6 seq.), and it is for David to save tlie 
people of Israel out of their hands (2 Sam. iii. 18, cf. 1 Sam. ix. 
16).“ I’he sequel to the joint history has another version of 
Saul’s death (2 Sam. i. 6-10, 13-16), and on Amalekite is the 
offender; contrast his death in i. 15 seq. with iv. 10 seq. The 
chapter explains the transference of the royal insignia from 
Israel to Judah. Here is quoted (from the “ Book of Jashar ”) 
the old poetical lament over the death of the valiant 
friends Saul and Jonathan, describing their successful warlike 
career, the wealth they brought the people, and the vivid sense 
of national misfortune (i. iq-27). It is utilized for the hlstoiy of 
David, to whom its authorship is attributed. In general, it 
appears that those nanatives wherein the histories of Saul and 
David arc combined—^very much in the favour of the latter— 
were originally distinct from those where (a) Saul’s fi^re is more 
in accord with the old poem from the Book of Jashar, and 
(A) where David’s victories over prehistoric giants and his war¬ 
like movements to Jerusalem pave the way for the founda¬ 
tion—from a particular Judaean standpoint—of his remarkably 
long dynasty. 

The Utcrary problems of the books of Samuel are tliose of the 
writing ol the history ol the monarchies from different points of 
view; and the mUmate connexion ol tire books with 
e. precede and follow shows that a careful con- 

sideralion of the internal Utcrary and historical features 
"SS™*' of these also is necessary. The first step is the recomutlon 
^™"**'*‘ nf a specific Deuteronomic redaction m Joshua-^Kings, 
an intricate process which extended into the^ jiqet-exilic age. 
(tertain phenomena suggest tliat the first compilatioa was made 
outside Judah—in Israel, whereas others represent a Judaean 
and attti-laradite feeling. The close interconnexion of Judg. x.— 
i Sam. idi. is as crucial ns that of 2 Sam. y.-i I^ngs U. The (probably 
lli-uteronomic) framework of Israelite history i n Kings can lie traced 


in Samuel, and it is a natural assumption tliat it should l»ve 
back beyond the time of Jerobo^ I. While the 
of IsraoUte kings and prophets mi Kings xvu.-a Kings x.(^AMi) 
to Tchu) finds more developed parallels in the narratives of aaul anti 
Samuel, the peculiar treatment of the lives of David and Soloinon 
(Judaean kings over a united Israel) and of the division of the 
monarchy has compUcated the present sources. Although me 
contenU of 2 Sam. v.-viii., xxi.-xxiv., 1 Kingj ii. 10-12, in. 2, apj>ear 
to have been consecutive (in some form) at an earlier stage, the con¬ 
nexion has been broken by ix.-xx., i Kings i. ii. x-o 13 sqq. and the 
furtlier vicissitudes can scarcely be recovered; and while there are 
sign.s of more than one Deuteronomic hand in the fornrci 
group, tin* latter shows in i Kings ii. 2-4 a Deuteronomic revisioii. 
either of independent origin or in the combination of the sources lu 
their present form. Moreover, Samuel's farewell address (1 bra. 
xii.) belongs to the Deuteronomic and later account ol hauls nsi*, 
and closes the period of (a) tlie Israelite “ judges" (see Judg. u. 
6-iii. 6, an extremely compoiate passage), and (6) tlie Ammonite and 
nulistme oppros.sion {ib. x. 6 sqq-)-'* The fonner follows upon 
Joshua's two concluding speeches, one given by a Dcuteronomc 
writer in xxiii., and the <^ier incorporated by another though similar 
hand in xxiv. Although the pre-monarchical age is viewed as one oi 
kinglike " judges," the chiefs are rather local licroes (so Ehiw, 
Gideon, Jephthali), and the boisterous giant Samson (Judg. xiu.- 
xvi.), and the religious leaders Eli and Samuel are judges from 
ottver standpoints. Perplexity is caused, also, in the oldest account 
of Saul's 11.40 (I Sam. ix.) by the sudden introduction ol a Philistine 
oppression wliicli cannot be connected with vii. 2-viu., or even 
with 1 Sam. iv.-vu. i.® On tlic other hand, Judg. x, 6 
refers to a ITiilistiue oppression which has no sequel. It may be 
conjectured that there was an original literary connexion between 
the two which has been broken by the insertion oi traditions relating 
to Saiai I'.d and SauU This finds support (o) in the internal evidence 
for the later addition of Judg. xvu.-xxi., and of certain portions ol 
the opening chapters of i Samuel; (b) in ^e absence of any con¬ 
tinuity in Sic intervening history ; and (c) in the material reiatton- 
ship between portions oi the higWy composite Judg. x. 6 sqq. and the 
rise of Saul. The literary processes thus involy^ find an analogy m 
the original connexion be.twcen» 2 Sam. v.-viu. and xxi.-xxiv., or 
vitwtMjn Exod. xxxiii. sp.q. and Num. x. 29-36, xi. (see Saul). 

Tlie section I Sam. iv.-vii. i forms the prelude to Samuel s great 
victory and belongs to the history of Shiloh and the priesthoo <1 of Jvli. 
But the fall of this sanctuary scarcely belongs to this remote age 
(iitli century); it was sufiicicntly recent to serve as a warning to 
Jerusalem in the time of Jercnuali (clo.se of 7th century). Thi.s event 
of supreme Importaiioe to north Israel (ci. Judg. xviii. 30 seq.) is 
already connected with Samuel's prophecy in ill,, but the latter is 
stmigtiiened by the Deuteronomic passage, ii. 27 “ 3 b. which links the 
disaster, not with the history of baniutd, but with the rise of the 
Zadokite Levites of Jorusalem, and tlniB represoiils a specifically 
Judaean standpoint. Tins is analogous to the Judaean miujitaiion oi 
the prophetical treatment of Saulu life, and it also reflects ctTlam 
priestly rivalries (aoe Levites). With the loss of bhiloh lh explained 
the appearance of ■the priests at Kob outside Jcrosalem (xxi. i. 
xxii. 9), which is followed by their massacre, the flmlil of Abiathar 
(xxii.), and the transference of the sacred ephod to David (xxni. (i). 
Here, however, the emphasis laid upon the e) hod brought by 
Abiathar, the survivor of the house of Eli (cf, ii 28, xxi. 9), points 
away from what was once a common object of cult to the late and 
jwst-exilic restriction of its use to the Aaronite high priests (see 

Moreover, according to i Kings ii. 2<>, Abiathar liore the ark, and 
while gome traditions traced its history to Shiloh, or even found li at 
Bethel (Judg. xx. 27 B«i.),othersapi>arently ran quite luiother course 
associated it with southern clans ultimately settled in Judali, and 
supposed Uiat Jerusalem was its first rosting-placc. The author oi 
2 Sam. vii. fi (cf. also i Chrem. xxiii. 25 sq.) can scarcely have known 
i Sam. i.-iii. with its tempk at Shiloh, and although 2 Sam. vi. nndK 
its present prelude in z Sam. vi. 17-vu. i, that passage actualh 
brings the story of its fortunes to a closi' by relating the return oi 
Uie ark from Phihslim’ torritory to tin* care of Abinadab atid r-leazai 
at Kiriath-jearim (note the " ^cvitical " type of the names ; Budde, 
.Sam. p. 47). From Josh. ix. 17 (post-cxilic source) it might indeed 
be argued that the distnet was not under Israelite jurisdiction (see 
Kennedy, Sam. p. seq.), although to judge from the older 


‘ The late genealogy of Saul in i Chron. viii. 29 sqq., ix. 35 sqq., 
is evidence for a keen interest in the Saulidae in post-exilic times. 

The chapter with the prophecy of Abigail may be of Calebite 
origin. * ,, 

• So abo, David's wars (2 Sam. viii.) bear a cextaln resemblance 
to tbote of SanI (1 Sam. xiv. 47). , , a »» • < 

® See G. F. Mooro, Kncy. w. " Historical literature, § 6 arq. 
'* Joshua," IS II« '* Judges,” § 14. 


^ With the length ol office in 1 Sam. iv. iB (cf. vii. 15) compare 
the similar notices in Judg. x. 2 seq., xii. 7 •qq-.,*'’- *°> ’ 9 ’’- 3 ' ’ 
with tiic length of oppression in vii. 3, cf. Judg. iii. », 14, iv. 3, vi. i, 

*’l^wack, p. 30: Riedel, Thechg. Lit. BUM (1004). No- 3 , col. 28. 

I S. A. Cook, Critical Nates, p. 127 seq. (cf. Dhonne, Ree. Btbl., 
igo8, p. 436: tlodbey, Amtr. Journ. TheoL, IW.,P- 610). 

» Although writers sought to explain Saul's diSMtrous end (cf. 
I Chron. x. 13). it is only Josephus {Ant. vi. i.), 9) who refeis to the 
atrocity at Nob. The significance of the ttadition b unknown; some 
connexion with Saul's religious seal at Gibeon has been conjrotured 
(2 Sam. xxi. 2). Tliat the actual murderer was an Edomite may 
perhaps be associated with other traditions of Edomite hostility. 
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traditioaa oi Saul it was doDbtkss port of his kisgtlotn. It may be 
that the aarrstivc (which presuppose some account ul the fall of 
Shiloh) is part of an attempt to co-ordinate different traditions of 
the great j^lathum.' 

Consequently, the literary structure of the Book of Samuel is 
throughout involved with a careful criticism of the tustoncal tradi- 
. - tionsascribcdtothciitbandlH^niungoitheiothccntury 
^ ““** B.c. The perspective of the past has often been lost, earher 
views have been snbordinated to later ones, conflicting 
standpoints have been incorporated, llie intricacy of the 1 ieutero- 
nomic redactions still awaits solution, and the late inscrtian of oarher 
narratives (which have hail their own vicissitutles) compheates the 
literary evidence. Greater care than usual was talten to weave into 
the canonical representation of history' sourci s of diverse origin, and 
It is scarcely possible at present to do more than indicate some of 
the more important features in the composition oi a iKiuk. one of the 
most important of all ior the critical study ol bibheal lustoiy and 
theology. 

'Ilie Hebrew tc-et is often corrupt lint can fre€)uently be corrected 
with the help of the Septuagint. I'he parallel portions in Chronicle.'- 
also somotimi'S jireaerve bettor readings, but must be used with 
caution as they may represent other recensions or the result ol 
rewTiting and reshaping. .'Vs a whole. Chronicles presents the period 
from a later ecclesiastical standpoint, presupposing (in contrast to 
Samuel) the fully developed '■ Mosaic " ritual (see Chkonicles) 
Viter tnlial and priestly hsts (i Chron. i.-ix.), Saul's end is suddenly 
introduced (x., note v. i.i seq.). Havid a)<|>ears no less alwuptly, the 
sequence h^g z Sam. v. 1-3, (>-10, xxui. 11-39 (with additions, xi. 
.(I 37, and a list of his supporters at Ziklag and Hebron). To 
2 Sara. vi. 2-11 there is a " l-evitical " prelude (xiii. i-j), then follow 

I. 11-25, and vi. 12-19, which is emliedded in nuvol maturial. Next, 
2 Sam. vii. seq., x., xj. 1, xii. 30 seq., xxi. i<S-2Z, and finally xxiv. 
iChrun. .xxi.). llie last is the prelude to an account oi the prepara¬ 
tion for the temple and the future soven ignty ol Solomon, anil enils 
with David's army and government (Chron. xxvii.), and his conclud¬ 
ing acts (xxviii. seq ). 1'he compiler was not ignorant of other 
sources (see x. 13, xii. 19,21, 23), and, in general, carries out, though 
Ironi a later standjiomt, tendencies already manifest in Samuel, i'lie 
Uvller in fact is no less tlie result of eilitorinl processes and since it is 
now in post-exilic form, this is the starting-jioint for fresh critici.sm. 
The reiirosentation of the remote past in Samuclmu.sl IX' viewed, there¬ 
fore, in the hght of that ago when, after a senes ol vital uitemal and 
external vicissitudes in Judah and Benjanun, Judaism eslablisheil 
Itself in opmsilion to rival sects and renounced the Samaritans 
who had iiihented the traditions of their land. Sec further Jf.ws, 

O-S, 20-23, PALESliNi. . Ol// Test. Historv, pp. Ola-liio. 

Liter,\T tiRB.-- Sec further the commentaries ol M. Bohr {189S); 
\V. Nowack, K. Budde (1902); H. I’. Smith m Uie International 
Crituat Commentarv (ihgg), with his Otit Testament History^ pp. 107- 
135, and thi' small but well-annotated edition of .'V. It. S. Kennedy 
m llie Century Bible (1905). All these give luller bibliograpliical 
inlormatioii, for which see also S. It. Driver, lutroducUon to Literature 
■>t Old testament, and the articles by J. Stunning in Hastings's 
Dictionary and B. Stade in Enev. Bib. For the text, see esjiecially 

J. VVellhaiisen’s model Text-BUcher Sam. (1871): S. K. Driver, Text 
of Samuel (1890) ; K. Bndde's islition in Haiipt’s Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament (1894); P. Dhormc, l.ivres de Samuel (loio). Of 
special value ior the psycbological cliaractcr of the various narratives 
Is II. Gressmann’s SokrifUn d. A. 7 . i» Auswahl, i.-iii. (Gottingen, 
iqoo-1910). In so far as the present article talies other views of the 
results of literary analysis m the light of liistoncal criticism, see S. A. 
Cook, Americaee Joum. of Sem. Lang. (1900), pp. 145 sqq.; and 
Critical Notes im Old Testament History (1907) (passim). (S. .V. C.) 

SANA (Sena a), a town in .S. Arabia, the capital of the Turkish 
vilayet of Yemen. It is situated in 15“ 22' N. and 44° 10' E. 
Ill a broad valley running nearly N. and S., 7250 ft. above 
sea-level, on the E. slope of the great meridional range, over 
which the road runs to Hodeda, on the Red Sea coast 130 m. 
distant, crossing the Kam al Wa ‘1 pass, over 9000 ft., about 
23 m. W. of the city. The mean temperature of the year is 
00° E., witii a summer maximum of 77°, and a regular rainfall 
which falls chiefly during the S.W. monsoon from June to Sep¬ 
tember. The usual cereal , fruits and vegetables of the temperate 
zone, wheat, barley, apples, apricots, vines, potatoes, cabbages, 
beans, &c., are abundant and excellent. 

The town consists of three parts—{i) the Medina, the old 
city, now the Arab quarter, on the E. containing the principal 
mosques, baths, Ac., with the citadel, el Kasr, at its S.E. comer 
at the foot df Jebel Nukum on the crest of which 2000 ft. above 
the valley arc the ruins of the old fort of el Birash, traditionally 
attribute to Shem the son of Noah, and the Mutawakkil, 

’ This is on. ths usual assumption that there was only oue ark in 
the history of Jqclah nod Israel. 


formerly containing the palace and gardens of the itoams, cover¬ 
ing its W. face ; (2) the Bit Azab W. of the city, cunsisti^ of 
detached houses and gardens, chiefly occupied by the higher 
Turkish ofliciaLs, and (3) on ^e extreme W. the Ka'el Yahud 
or Jewish quarter. ITie city with the Kasr and Mutawakkil 
is surrounded by ramparts built of clay and sun-dried brfck, 
25 to 30 ft. high and of great thickness. The Bir Asiab and 
Ka'el Yahud are enclosed in a similar enceinte but of more 
recent construction, connected with that of the city by^the 
Mutawakkil; the whole forms a nmgh figure of ei^t, some 
2j m. long from E. to Vi ., and J m. in breath. The walls are 
pierced by several gates ; the principal are the Bub esh Shu'b 
and the Bab el Yemen in the N. and S. faces of the city respec¬ 
tively, and tlie Bab cs Sabali in its W. face leading into the 
Mutawakkil, and thence by a broad street through the Bir Arab 
and Ka'el Yahud to the Bab cl Ka’, the main cnirance to the 
town from the Hodccla road. Tlie city itself luux narrow, paved 
streets, with massive, flat-roofed houses of several storeys, and 
many extensive groups of buildings, mosques, .serais and baths. 
The Jimi 'Musjid, or principal mosque stands on the site of the 
Christian church built by Abraha ruler of Yemen during the 
period of Etliiopian domination, about A.t>. 330. It consists 
of a great rectangular coiirtj’ard paved with granite, surrounded 
by a triple arcade, the domed roofs of whieh are supported by 
numerous columns of stone or brick ; in the centre there is 
a model of the Ka'ba at Mecca covered with stone flags of 
various colours arranged diequer-wise. Among the other 
mosques, of which there are forty-eight in all, that of Saloli 
ed dm with its beautiful minaret is one of the finest. ()f the 
Kasr Cihumdan and other ancient buildings, the splendours 
of which were sung hy the poets of the early days of Islam, 
nothing but mutilated ruins remain ; the old palace of the 
imams, the Mutawakkil, was destroyed during the years of 
anarchy preceding the Turkish occupation, and the site is 
now occupieil by a military hospital standing in tvcll-kept 
gardens. The houses consist generally of a groufld floor btiilt 
of dressed stone, surmounted by two or three storeys of burnt 
briek ; as a rule the lower storey has no openings but an arched 
doorway ; the fafade of the upper storeys is pierced by long 
narrow window recesses, dii ided into three parts, the lowest 
of which forms a square w-indow closed by cnrv'ed wooden 
shutters, while the upper ones contain round or pointixl w-indows 
fitted with coloured glass, or thin slabs of alabaster whieh admit 
a sulxlued light. 

The valley in which Sana lies is generally sterile, but in placc.s 
w'here water is brought from the hill streams on the W. fields 
of barley, lucerne and market gardens are to be seen, iiarticuliirly 
at Randa, the garden suburb, 6 m. N. of the town, and in the 
deep gorges of the Wadi Dhiihr and W. Hadda, the terraced 
orchards of which arc celebrated for their fine fruit-trees. The 
water suppty of the town is derived from numerous wells, and 
from the Cihail Aswad, a small canal which supplies the military 
cantonment outside and S. of the walls, and runs through the 
gardens in the Mutawakkil. 

The population was estimated by R. Manxoni in 1887 nt 
20,000 Arabs, 3000 Turks and 1700 Jews, or less than 25,000 
altogether; II. Burchordt in 1891 put it at 30,000; the city 
has, however, suffered severely from Uie state oi unrest 
whicli has been chronic in Yemen since 1893, and more particu¬ 
larly in 1903, when it was taken by the insurgents, and held 
b)’ them for three months, and the actual numbers at present 
do not probably exceed Manioni’s estimate. 

Arabic writers mve many diacordaat and iabulniui traditiomi 
about the oldest liLstoiy oi Sana and its uuuiexion with tlw anuent 
kingdom of ^^iniyar. But most agree that its oldest name was Azfil. 
which seems to lx- the same word with Hzal in Gen. x. 27. A Hlroy- 
arite nation of Anralites occurs in a Syriac writer of the Olh century. 
'The better-informed Arab writers knew also that the later name is 
due to the Abyssiman conqueroni of Yemen, and that it meant in 
their language " fortified " (Bakri, p. isoB ; Ndldeke, Gtsek. d. Hers, 
u. Arab. p. 1S7), Sana became the capital of the Abyssinian 
Abraha (e. 530 a.d.) who built here the famous church (Kalis), which 
was destroy^ two centuries later by order of the caliph Maoyar 
(Azraki, p. 91). 
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AuiHownis.-Niebi^ •« 

BAWlI the common name of Abulmajd MjgpOB b. Asm, 
JiJrfct ^oTthe great Sufic poets of Persia, was a native 

S Ghaini (in AfJhani.sWi). He the 

Giiaznevid sultans Ibrahim (1059-1099, 4 S »-492 a «.), »« son 
Mas'id fioQQ-1114), “tnd his grandson Bahram (1118-1152). 
Pe^an auSties are greatly at variance as to to dates of the 
Doct’s birth and death. At any rate, he must have been boin 
K beginning of to second half of to 1 ith century and have 
died between 1131 and 1150 (S*S 

chiefly qofidas in honour of his sovereign Ibrahim and to great 
men of the realm, but to ridicule of a half-mad jester is said to 
lave caused him to abandon to career of a court pMej^nst 
and to devote his poetical abilities to higher subjects. Fpt *0^*^ 
years he led a life of retirement and poverty, and, although 
ifahram offered him a high position at court and his own sister 
in marriage, he remained faithful to his austere and solitary 
life. But, partly to show his gratitude to to king, partly to 
leave a lasting monument of his genius behind him, he began 
to write his great double-rhymed poem on ethics and religious 
life which served as model to to masterpieces of Fand-uddm 
' \ttfir and J clal ud-din R i mi, to Fadiqai ul-haqiqat, or Garden 
of Truth’’ ^also called AlkiUb dfakhri), in ten cantos. This 
poem deals with such topics as: the unity of to Godhead, 
to divine word, the excellence of to prophet, reason, knowledge 
and faith, love, the soul, worldly occupation and inattention to 
higher duties, stars and spheres and their symbolic lore, friends 
and foes, separation from to world. One of SanfiTs earliest 
disciples, Mahommed b. 'Ali Raqqfim, generally known as 
*Ali al-Raffa, who wrote a preface to this work, assigns to its 
composition the date 1131 (525 A.H.), and states besides that to 
poet died immediately after the completion of his ta.sk. Now, 
.Sanfi’i cannot possibly have died in 1131, as another of hi.s 
mathnawTs, the Taf\q~i’iahql(f, or “ Path to the Verification of 
Truth/’ was composed, according to a chronogram m its last 
verses, in 1134 (528 a.h.), nor even in 1140, if he re^ly wrote, 
as to Atashkada says, an elegy on to death of Amir Mu izzi; 
for this court-poet of Sultan Sinjar lived till 1 147 * *48 (,S 4 * 

A.H.). It seems, therefore, that Taqi Kfishi is right in fixing 
Sanfi’i’s death in 1150 (545 a.h.), the more so as 'All al-Raffa 
himself distinctly says in his preface that the poet breathed 
his last on to nth of Sha'ban, “ which was a Sunday,” and it 
it only in 1150 that this day happened to be to firet of to week. 
SanS’i left, brides the J^adiqah and the Tariq-i-ta^iq, several 
other S fic mathnawis of similar purport: for instance, to 
Sair ul'ibSd M'lmdad, or “ Man’s Journey towards the Other 
World ” (also called Kuniz-urrumuz, “ The Treiaures of 
Mysteries”); the’lr/i^ttdwa,or” Bookof Love ; Aqlnima 
or “ Book of Intellect ” ; the Karnima, or “ Record of Stirring 
Deeds,” &c.; and an extensive diwto or collection of lyricid 
poetry. His tomb, called the ” Mecca ’ of Ghazni, is still 
visited by numerous pilgrims. 

See AbdullatU al-'AbbS»i’a commentary (completed 1632 and 
prewnved in a somewhat abridged form in several copies of the India 
Office Library) : on the poet's life and works, Ouseley, Btogr. 
Nnitets, 184-18;; Rieu's and Flttgel's Catdogws, Ac.; E. G. 
Ihowne, Lrtsrary History of Persia (igo6), u. 3:7-321: H. Eth* 
in W. Geiger's Gfwiidrtss ier irataseken Phtlologte, u. 282-284. 

SAM AMTONIO, a dty and to county-seat of Bexar county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 80 m. S.S.W. of Austin, on to San Antonio 
river, at the mouth oi the San Pedro. Pop. (i9°o) 53 > 3 **» 
whom 18,880 w.-re of foreign parentage, 9348 were foreign-bom 
(including 3288 Mexicans and 3031 Germans) and 7538 were 
negroes; (1910 census), 96,614. San Antonio is to largest 
city of Texas. It is served by to Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San AllSonio, the International & Great Northern, the San ^tonio 
St Aransas Pass, and to Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. 
The city 1 m at an elevation of 610-75® above .the sea, ’ll)® 
^ river (which has a winding course of 13 m. within 

i^^city limits) and its affluent, to Swi Pedro (whfch is 10 m. 


long in its course through San Antonio), divide to aty mto 
three main portions, and these water-courses Md the Acequia 
(7 m. long) are spanned by 17 large iron bridges and atout 
2500 smaller bridges and culverts. Among to public buildmgs 
are to city hall in Military Plaza, the court-house on Main Plaza, 
the Federal building on the N. side of Alamo Plaza, the Carnegie 
library and the convention hall and market house on Milam 
^uare. The most interesting building Ls the historic Alamo 
(named from the grove of cottonwood—atoo, to Populus 
monilijera —in which it stands) on the F,. side of the Alarno 
Plaza, E. of to San Antonio river ; it was begun probably in 
1744 and was the chajiel of the Mission San Antonio de Valero 
(often called ” the Alamo mission ”); in 1883 it was bought by 
the state and has since been maintained as a public monument. 
The San Fernando Cathedral * on Main Plaza was built in 1734, 
but there is very little of the original structure in the present 
building, which realty dates from 1868-1873; to former 
governor’s palace, built in 1749, is at No. X05 Military Plaza; 
at 128 Soledad is the Veramendi Palace, the residence of Governor 
Veramendi, father-in-law of Colonel James Bowie, and in this 
palace Colonel B. R. Milam was killed on the 5th of Decernber 
1835 by a sharpshooter hidden in a cypress tree ; tore is a 
monument to Colonel Milam in Milam Square. One mile N. 
of to city on Government Hill is Fort Sam Houston (established 
in 1863), headquarters of the Department of Texas, with an 
army hospital (1885) and a tower 88 ft. high. 'ITiere are several 
old missions near the city, notably to Mission La Purisima 
Conception de Acuna (the ” First Mis.sion ”), 2 m. S. of the city, 
built here in 1731-1752, having formerly been in E, "Texas; 
the Mission San Jos6 de Aguayo (the ” Second Mission ’), 
4 m. S, of San Antonio, built in 1720-1731; the Mission San 
Juan de Capistrano (the ” Third Mission ”), 6 m. S. of the Mam 
Plaza built in 1731; and San Francisco de la Espada (the 
“Fourth Mission,” also built in 1731 and also removed 
here from E. Texas), which is 8 m. S. of to Main Plaza and 
Ls now used for service by the local Mexicans. The city has 21 
parks and plazas. Within the city limits in its N. central part 
Is Brackenridge Park (200 acres) along the San Antonio ; 
1 m. N.E. of the city is San Pedro Park (40 acres), to source 
of to San Pedro river; in Travis Park is a Confederate 
monument; and 3 ***. S. of the city are the International Fair 
Grounds, where in 1898 Colonel Theodore Roosevelt organized 
his “ Rough Riders,” and Riverside Park. The most notable 
of to plazas are Militaiy, Main and Alamo. The anniversary 
of the Battle of San Jacinto, the 21st of April, is luinualty cele¬ 
brated by a “ Battle of Flowers.” Annually in October an 
International Fair is held, to which Mexico sends an exhityt 
of Mexican products and manufactures. The climate is mild 
with a mean summer temperature of 82° F. and a winter average 
of 54°, and this and the dry purity of to air make it a health 
resort; it is also the winter home of many Northerners. There 
is good shooting (doves, quail, wild turkey^ and deer) in the 
viciniiy ; there are fine golf liidcs and there is a large ranch for 
breeding and training polo ponies. In to southern suburbs two 
artesian wills, 1800-2000 ft. deep, discharge 800,tw gallons 
a day of strong sulphur water (temperature 103-106 F.), 
w'lich is valuable in cases of rheumatism and skin diseases. 
Near one of these wills is to South-western (State) Hospital 
for the Insane (1892). The city has a good public school system, 
including, besides to usual departments, departments of m^ual 
training and domestic science. In 1910 tore wjre 30 school.s 
—26 for w’.iites and 4 for negroes. Among to educational 
institutions in San Antonio are to San Antonio Female Louege 
(Methodist Episcopal, South; 1894), the West Te^ Military 
Academy; Peacock Military School; St Mary s Hall (Roman 
Catholic); St Izjuis College; and to Acadetry of Our Lady ol 
to Lake (under the Sisters of Divine Providence, who have a 
convent here). The city is to see of Protestant Episcopal and 


■ The cathedra! is to centre of the city araordinK to to ch^er, 
which describes to city as including ' six miles square, of which the 
sidos shall be eqni-distant from what is kno wn M to cupola of the 
cathedral of San Fernando and three miles thetefrom. 
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Roman Catholic bishops. Among the charitable institutions 
are the City Hospital (1886), the Santa Rosa Infirmary (1869), 
maintained by Sisters of Charity, a House of Refuge (1897), 
a Rescue Home (1895), a home for destitute children and aged 
persons (1897), the St Francis Home for the Aged (1893), St 
(ohn’s Orphan Asylum (1878), St Joseph’s Orphan Asylum 
(1871) and the Protestant Home for Destitute Children (1887). 

The principal manufactures are malt liquors, flour ^d grist¬ 
mill products and steam railway cars, San Antonio is the 
commercial centre of a great live stock and farming region. 

Under the charter of 1903, as amended in 1907) the municipal 
government consists of a city council, composed of the mayor, 
four aldermen, elected at large, and -eight ward aldermen, all 
elected for a term of two years, as are the other elective officers; 
a city attorney, an assessor, a collector, a treasurer, an auditor 
and judge of the Corporation Court. Any elective officer may 
be removed by the vote of eight members of the council. Other 
officers are appointed by the mayor with the confirmation of 
the council. The city water supply, cwned by a private corpora¬ 
tion, is obtained from artesian wells with a capacity of 4o,c«o,ooo 
gallons a day. The city has a sewor-farm of 530 acres which the 
charter forbids it to sell. 

San Antonio w.is the capital of Texas during the periods of 
Spanish and Mexican rule. The presidio of San Antonio dc 
Bexar and the mission of San Antonio de Valero were founded 
in 1718 under the direction of Martin de Alarcon, governor of 
Coahuila. San .Antonio was accordingly from the beginning a 
combination of two of the three lyixis of Spanish settlement, 
the military and the ecclesiastical (see Tkxa.s : History). To 
these was added the third, the civil type, in 1731, when the 
villa of San Fernando was established. Several missions w,-rc 
established in the neighbourhwid, including those already 
mentioned and San Xavier de Ndxera (172s), a new foundation. 
All of these missions decreased in importance with the disappear¬ 
ance of the Indians and by the close of the period of Spanish 
rule (1821) had been abandoned. San Antonio was captured 
by the Magee-Gutierrez parly in 1813, but was recovered by 
the Mexican royalists (see Tkxas : History). It was besieged 
by the Texas army under General Stephen F. Austin and Kdward 
Burleson in 1835 and was finally taken early in December as 
the result of an attack led by Colonel Benjamin R. Milam. 
Its recapture by Santa .Anna, h'ebruary-.March 1836, was dis¬ 
tinguished by the heroic defence of the mission (particularly 
the chapel ol the .Alamo) by Colonels William Barrett Travis, 
James Bowie and Davy Crockett, and 178 others against the 
attack of about 4000 Mexicans. After a bombardment lasting 
from the 23rd of February to the 6th of March, the Mexicans 
assaulted on the 6th, were twice beaten back, and then over¬ 
powered and slaughtered the garrison, the five survivors being 
subsequently bayonetted in cold blood. Three women, one 
a Mexican, two children and a negro servant were spared. 
“ Remember the Alamo ” became a war-cry of the Texans. 
The Mexicans again invaded Texas in 1842, and San Antonio 
W.IS twice captured and held for short period, first by General 
Vasquez and later by General Woll. After 1836 there was a 
large influx of Anglo-Americans and Germans, and the Mexican 
element long ago ceiled to predominate. Charters of incorpora¬ 
tion were granted in 1837, 1842, 1852, 1856, 1870 and 1903. 
At San Antonio in February 1861 General David F,. ’Twiggs (1790- 
1862), a veteran of the Mexican War, surrendered the Depart¬ 
ment of Texas, without .esistance, to the Confederate general, 
Ben McCulloch; for this General Twiggs was dismissed from 
the United States army, and in May he became a major-general 
in the Confederate service. The rapid growth of San Antonio 
dates from 1878, when the first railw,.y entered the city. 

See William Comer, Son Antonio de Bexar (Fan Antonio, 1890); 
Tju Qnarterly of the Texas State Historical Association. U. 217-226, 
’dib *77-3.12 : and George P. Garrison, Texas (Boston and New York, 
rgo3), in the " American Commonwe^ths Series." 

8AR ARTOmO DE LOS BAflOS. a small town in Havana 
Province, Cuba, about 23 m. (by rail) S.W. of Havana. Pop. 
(1907) 9125. San Antonio de los Banos is served by the W. 


branch of the United Railways of Havana. It is on the hanks 
of the Ariguanabo river, which drains a lake of the same name, 
and is itself one of the many “ disappearing rivers ’’ of the island; 
it disappears in a cave near San Antonio. The town has mineral 
springs and baths, and is a summer resort of the people of Havana. 
Though spreading over hills, the plan of the town is regutar. 
The tobacco of the Vuelta Abajo lands immediately around the 
city is famous. 'ITic pueblo arose in the middle of the i8th 
century as a camp for convicts from Mexico. It became aatilla 
in 1794. Early in the 19th century refugees from Santo Domingo 
settled here and founded coffee estates that gave the place great 
prosperity until the expulsion of the French in 1809 ; subsequently 
the cultivation of tol^co renewed its prosperity. 

SARATORIUH (a modem latinism, formed from sanare, to 
cure, restore to health, sanus, whole, healthy, well ; often 
wrongly spelled sanatorium or sanitartum). an establishment 
where persons suffering from disease, or convalescents, may be 
receiv^ for medical treatment, rest cures and the like ; in recent 
modern usage particularly used for establbhments where patients 
.suffering from phthisis may undergo the open-air treatment (see 
Therapeutics). The mis-spellings of the word, sanitarium and 
sanatanum, are due to a confusion of ‘‘ .sanatory,” i.c. giving 
health, from sanare, and “ sanitary,” pertaining to health, from 
sanitas, health. 

SARATRUCES (Sinatruces, Pers. Sanatruk), Partliian king. 
In the troublous times after the death of Mithradates II. (c. 88 
B.c.) he was made king by the Sacoraucae, a Mongolian tribe 
who hall invaded Iran m 76 b.c. He was eighty years old and 
reigned seven years ; his successor was his .son Phraates 111 . 
(l.ucian, Macrob. 15 ; Phlegon, fr. 12 ap. Phot. cod. 97 ; Appian, 
Mithr. 104 ; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 45). Another Sanatruces (Sana- 
trucius) is mentioned as an ephemeral Parthian king in a.u. 115 
(Malalas, Chroii. p. 270, 273). (Ed. M.) 

SAN BERNARDINO.a city and the county-seatof San Bernard¬ 
ino county, California, U.S.A., about 60 m. K. of Los Angeles. 
Pop. (igoo) 6150, of whom 873 were foreign IximT It is served 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Vi, the Southern Pacific and 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt lake railways, and by an 
interurban electric line. The city is situated in a valley at an 
altitude of about 1050 ft., at the S. lw.se of the Son Bernardino 
mountain range and 20 m. W. of San Bernardino mountain 
() 1,600 ft.). Among Hie public buildings are a Carnegie library 
(1903 ; the library was established in 1891). with 10,000 volumes 
in 1909. and the county court house. There are two public parks, 
Lugo, near the centre of the. city., and Meadowbrook, on the E. 
outskirts. San Bernardino is one of several places (Redlands. 
Highland, Rialto, Colton, Bloomington, Riverside, Pomona) 
that lie near together in part of the citrus fruit, alfalfa and grain 
region of S. California. The .Santa F6 railway has extensive 
repair and construction shops here. San Bernardino is popularly 
known as the “ Gate City of Southern California.” Five miles 
N. of the city, and connected with it by electric railway, at the 
base of a mountain on whose side is a great blaze shaped like an 
arrow-head, are the Arrowhead Hot Springs (196° F.), resembling 
the Carlsbad waters ; the hotel at the Spring is heated by their 
waters. Other hot springs near San Bernardino are the Urbita, 
ij m. S., and the Harlem, 4 m. N.E. About 1822 Spanish 
missionaries settled about 5 m. from the site of the present city 
and called their mission San Bernardino (from St liemardin of 
Siena). In 1851 the Mormons established here a colony, which 
was abandoned in 1857. The county was organized in 1853 writh 
the county-seat at San Bernardino, which was incorporated as a 
town in 1834. It was deprived of its charter in 1861, but re¬ 
ceived a new one in 1864. The Southern Pacific in 1876 gave 
the city connexion with the ocean, and the Santa Vi in 1885 
cormected it with the East. Under a state enactment in 1905 
San Bernardino adopted a new charter wdiich provides for the 
" recall ” by petition, the initiative and the referendum. 

8AN0ERRE, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Cher, 34 ra. N.E. of Bourges by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 2232. Sancerre, which gives its name to the small 
district of Sancerrois, is situated on an isolated vine-clad ..hill 
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(iQOo ft.) about 1 m. from the left banh of the l^ire 


It has a 

{1. uvili* WIW awav ——— 1' _1 • 1 

J U'* in the ffrounds of which there is a cylindrical 

low to t J the title of count of banceire was h«W by tte 
„i ( hamoaBne ■ from the latter year till 1640 it had its 
o^ counts, who were descended from Theobald IV. of Chain- 
nacne, but in 1226 came under the suzerainty of the crowm I 
Zo k became the property of Henri deConde,wh(^ descendants 
(J»sbed it till the Revolution. Durmg the religious ware it 

stronghidd ol Protestantism, and m 157.I ww besieged by 
tlie (.atholii s, who did not succeed in capturing it till after nearly 
eicht months of siege. The town has a subprelecture, a tribunal 
of lirst instance and a communal college. Good wine is grown 

III the vicinity. , . •, ., 

SANCHEZ. Three persons of this name enjoyed considerabfe 
literaiy celebrity: (1) Franci.sco Sanchez (Sanctius) (t 5 ® 3 ~ 
1601), successively professor of Greek and of rhetoric at Sala¬ 
manca, whose Minerva, first printed at that town m 1587, was 
long the standard work on Latin grammar. (2) Ficwcisco 
Sanchez, u Hortugueae physician of Jewisli parentage, born at 
Tuy (in the diocese of Rraga) in i.'f.SU’ took a degree in medicine 
at Montpellier in 1574, tiecame professor of philosophy and 
physic at Toulouse, wliere he died in 1623 ; his ingenious treatise 
{{hiod nihil scilur, 1581) marks the high-water of reaction 
ag.iiasl the dogmatism of his time; he is said to have been 
ilLstantly related to Montaigne. (3) Tomas Sanchez of Cordova 
(1551- idio), Jesuit and casuist, whose treatise Of matrimonia 
(Genoa, 1592) is more notorious than ctlebrnted. 

•ANCHI, a .small village in India, at which there Is now a 
railway station on the Boinbay-Maroda line. It is famous as the 
site of what are lUmost certainly the oldest buildings in India 
now standing. Tlicy arc Buddhist topes (Pali, thupa', Sanskrit, 
i/Mpa), that is, memorial mounds, .standing on the level top of a 
small sandstone hill alxmt 300 ft. high on the left bank of the i 
river Betwa. The number of topes on this and the adjoining 
liills is considfbible. On the Sanchi hill itself are only ten, but 
one of these is by far the most impomnt and imposing of all. 
.Ml these topes were opened and examined by General Alexander 
Cunningham and Lieut.-Colonel Maisey in 1851; and the great 
tope has liecn described and illustrated by them and by James 
Kergushon. 'Ihis is a solid dome of stone, about 103 ft. in 
diameter, and now about 42 ft. high. It must formerly have 
been much liighcr, the top of the tope having originally formed 
a terrace, 34 ft. in diameter, on which stoixl lofty columns, 
(.'unningham estimates the original height of the building as 
about 100 ft. Round the Imse is a flagged pathway surrounded 
by a stone railing and entered at the four points of the compass 
l»)' gateways some 18 ft. high. Both gateways airf railing we 
elaborately covered with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. Ihe 
latter give the names of the donors of particular portions of the 
architectural ornamentation, and most of them are wntten in 
the characters used before and aitier the time of Asoka in Uic 
middle of the 3rd century ii.c. The raonuments are Buddhist, 
the bas-reliefs illustrate passages in the Buddhist writings, and 
the inscriptions make use of Buddhist technical tenns. Some 
of the smaller Pipes give us names of men who lived in the 
Buddha’s time, and others give names mentioned among the 
missionaries sent out in the time of Asoka. It is not possible 
from the available data to fix the exact date of any of these 
topes, but it may be stated that the smaller topes are pobably 
of different dates both before and after Asoka, and that it is very 
possible that the largest was one of three which we are told was 
erocPid by Asoka himoelf. The monuments at Sanchi are now 
under the charge of the atchaeologiral department; they arc 
being well cared for, and valuable pliotograpte have been takw 
of the baa-reliefs and inscriptions. The drawings in Fergussou’s 
work entitltrf T*et and Serpeitt Worship ate very unsatisfactmy, 
and his suggestion that the carvings illustrate t»ee and serpent 
worship it quite erroneous. , „ , 

BihliooIiaphv. —Alex. CunaiagluLin, Bkilsa Topes (London, 2834); 
]a.niC8 FwAson, Tree and SerpttU Worship (London, i S7.4); Gfieral 
F. C. Maisejff.Vaac*! and its fitmains (London, tSqi) ; Ithys 
BNddMsr /««Ba (I.ondon, looa). r*"- w. R, n.) 


SANCHONIATHON (Ca. form of Phoenician Sakkm-yathon, 

“ the god Sakkun has given "), an ancient Phoenician sage, 
who belongs more to legend than to history. He is said to have 
flourished “ even before the Trojan times,” “ when Semiramis 
was queen of the Assyrians.” Philo Herennius of Bybhis 
iJaimed to have translated his mythological writings from 
the Phoenician originals. According to Philo, Sanchuniathon 
derived the sacred lore from the mystic inscriptions on the 
’Ap/iovMts (probably hammdnim, “ .sun pillars,” cf. Is. xxvii, 

9, &c.) which stood in Phoenician temples. That any writings 
of Sanchuniathon ever existed it is impossible to say. Philo 
drew his traditions from various sources, adapted them to suit 
his purpose, and conjured with a venerable name to gain credit 
for his narrative. Porphyry says that Sanchuniathon (here 
called a native of Byblus) wrote a history of the Jews, based on 
information derived from Hierombal {t.e. Jeruba al), a priest of 
the god Jevo («.«. Yahveh, Jehovah), and dedicated it to Abelbal 
or Abibal, king of Berytus. The storj- is probably a pure inven¬ 
tion ; the reference to Berytus shows that it is late. 

See Eusebius, Pratp. liv. i. 9 (MiiUer, h'ragm. hxst, (jraec. iii. pp. 
5(>3 toll.). 

SAN CBISTOBAL (formerly called San CristPhal he I.os 
Llanos, (juoAi) de Las Casas, and Ciudaij Real), a town of 
Mexico, in the state of Chiapas, on a level tableland about 6700 ft. 
above sea-level and 48 m. E.N.E. of Tuxtla Gutierrez. Pop. 
(1892 estimate) 16,000. Tlic surrounding country- is fertile and 
healthful and is populated ch'cfly with Indians. Tlte town 
possesses a cathedral, hospital and other public institutions. 
San Crislolial was founded in 1528 on the site of an Indian village, 
and afterwards was famous as Uie residence of Tats Casus, Bishop 
of Chiapas. It was the capital of tliiapas until near the end 
of the jyth century. There are traces of an early Indian 
civilization in the vicinity. 

SAHCBOFT,WILLIAM(i6i6-i693), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born al F'ressingfield in Suffolk 30th January 1O16, and 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in July 1634. He became 
M.A. in 1641 and fellow in 1642, but was ejected in 1649 for 
refusing to accept the “ Engagement.” He then remained abroad 
till the Restoration, after which he was cho.scn one of Ihe univer¬ 
sity preachers, and in 1663 was nominated to the deanery of 
York. In 1664 he was installed dean of St Paul’s. In this 
situation he set himself to repair the ealhcdral, till the fire of 
London in 1666 necessitated the rebuilding of it, towards which 
he gave £1400. He also rebuilt the deanery, and improved its 
revenue. In 1668 he was admitted archdeacon of lantcrbury 
upon tlie king’s presentation, but he resigned the post in 1670. 
In 1677, being now prolocutor of the Convocation, he was 
unexpectedly advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
He attended (Tiarles II. upon his deathbed, and “ made to him 
a very weighty exhortation, in which he used a good degree of 
freedom.” He wrote with his own hand the petition presented 
in 1687 against the reading of the Declaration of Indulgence, 
wliich was signed by himself and six of his suffragans. For 
this they were ail committed to the Tower, hut were acquitted. 
Upon tlie withdrawal of James II. he concurred with the lAirds 
in a declaration Ui the prince ol Orange for a free parliament, 
and due indulgence to the Protestant dis.scnters. But, when that 
prince and his comsort were declared king and queen, he refused 
to take the oath to them, and was accordingly suspended and 
deprived. From sth August 1691 till his death on the 24th of 
November 1693, he lived a very retired life in his native place. 
He was buried in the churchyard of Fressingfield, where there 
is a Latin epitaph to his mehiory. Bancroft was a patron of 
Henry Wharton (1664-1695), the divine and church historian, 
to whonv on his deathbed he entrusted his manuscripts and the 
remains of Archbishop laiud (published in 1695). 

He published Fw praedestinatus (1651), Modern Politics (ibS*)» 
and Three Sermons {1094). Nineteeix Famihar iMters to Mr North 
(afterwards Sir Honry North) appeared in 1757. 

SANCTION (Lat. satuiio, iraa saiftire, to deotee or ordain), 
in jurisprudence, the means provided for the enforcement of a 
law. Accordiiig to T. E. Holland (EUmetUs of Jurisprudence, 
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1906, p. 85), “ the Deal meaning of ail law is that, unless acts 
conform to the course prescribed by it, the state will not only 
ignore and render no aid to them, but will also, either of its 
own accord or if called upon, intervene to cancel their effects. 
This intervention of the state is what is called the ‘ sanction ’ 
of law.” So Justinian (Inst. ii. 1. 10), “ Legum eas parte.' 
quibus poenas constituiraus adversus cos qui contra leges fecerint, 
sanctiones vocamus. ’ ’ In general use, the word signifies approval 
or confirmation. 

SANCTIS, FRANCESCO DE (1817-1883), Italian publicist, 
was bom at Morra Irpino, and educated at the in.slitute of the 
Marchese Basilio Puoti. Becoming a teacher in a private 
school of his own, he made a name as a profound student of 
literature; and after the troubles of the '48, when he held office 
under the revolutionary government and was imprisoned for 
three years at Naples, his reputation as a lecturer on Dante 
at Turin brought him the appointmeitt of professor at Zurich 
in 1856. He returned to Naple.s as minister of public instruction 
in i860, and filled the same post under the Italian monarchy 
in 1861, 1878 and 1870, having in 1861 become a deputy in the 
Italian chamlier. In 1871 he became professor at Naples Uni¬ 
versity. As a literary critic, De Sanctis took a very high place, 
notably with his Sioria della letleralura italiana (anA e<^, 1873) 
and with his critical studies, published in several volumes, 
.some of them since his death at Naples in 1883. 

SANCTISPIRITDS. an old Cuban city in Santa Clara province, 
situated on a sandy plain in an angle of the Yayabo river, which 
winds through the city. Pop. (1907) 17,440. It is connected 
by railway vrith Zaza del Medio, on the main railway line of Jhe 
i.siand, and with its port. Tunas de Zaza, 30 m. (by rail) to the 
S. The hill called Pan de Azucar (Sugar-loaf) is .S.W, of the 
city. One church is said to be as old as the citv, and others 
date from 1699, 1716, 1717, &c. The surrounding country is 
devoted principally to grazing. Sancti Spiritus was one of the 
seven cities founded by Diego Velasquez. Its settlement was 
ordered in 1514 and accomplished in 1516, and it is the fifth 
town of the island in age. The present city is about two Magues 
from the original site (Pueblo Viejo). In 1518, as a result of 
the war of the Comunidades of (jistillc, a mimic war broke out 
in Sancti Spiritus among its two score pillagers. The place 
was sacked by French and English corsairs in 1719. Illicit 
trade with Jamaica was the basis of local prosperity in the 
18th century-. 

SANCTUARY (from the late Uit. saiictuarium, a .sacred place), 
a sacred or consecrated place, particularly one affording refuge, 
protection or right of asylum; also applied to the privilege 
itself, the right of safe refuge. In Egyptian, Greek or Roman 
temples it was applied to the cella in which .stood the statue 
of the god, and the Latin word for altar, ara, was used for protec¬ 
tion as well. In Roman Catholic usage sanctuary is sometimes 
applied to the whole church, as a consecrated building, but is 
generally limited to the choir. The idea that such places afforded 
refuge to criminals or refugees is founded upon the primitive 
and universal belief in the contagion of holines.s. Hence it was 
sacrilege to remove tlie man who had gained the holy precincts ; 
he was henceforth invested with a jjart of the sacredness of the 
place, and was inviolable so long as he remained there. Some 
temples had peculiar privileges in this regard. That of Diana' 
at Ephesus extended its inviolability for a perimeter of two 
stadia, until its right of sanctuary was refused by the Romans. 
Not all Greek and Ron »n temples, however, had the right in 
tm equal degree. But where it existed, the action of the Roman 
civil law was suspended, and in imperial times the statues and 
pictures of the emperors were a protection i^ainst pursuit. 
Tacitus says that the ancient Germans held woods, even lakes 
and fountains, sacred; and the Anglo-Saxons seem to have 
regarded several woods as holy and to have made sanctuaries 
of them, one of these being at Leek in Staffordshire. 

The use of Christian churches as sanctuaries was not based 
upon the Hebrew cities of refuge, as is sometimes stated. It 
is part of the general religious fact of the inviolability attaching 
to things sacted. The Roman law did not recognize the use trf 


Christian sanctuaries until toward the end of the 4th century, 
but the growing recognition of the office of bishop as intercessor 
helped much to develop it. By 39s it had been abused to such 
an extent that Theodosius the Great was obliged to limit its 
application, refusing it to the pubtiei debttores. h urther evidence 
of its progress is given by the provision in 397 forbidding the 
reception of refugee Jews pretending conversion in order to 
escape the payment of debts or just punishment. In 398, 
according to contemporary historians, the right of sanctuary 
was completely abolished, though the law as we have it is not so 
sweeping. But next year the right w.is finally and definitely 
reco^ized, and in 419 the privilege was extended in the western 
empire to fifty paces from the church door. In 431, by an edict 
of Theodosius and Valentinian it was extended to include the 
church court-yard and whatever stood therein, in order to 
provide .some other place than the church for the fugitives to 
cat and sleep. They were to leave all arms outside, and if they 
refused to give them up tliey could be seized in the church. 
Capital punishment was to be' meted out to all who violated the 
right of sanctuary. Justinian's code repeats the regulation of 
sanctuary by Leo 1 . in 466, but Justinian himself in a Novel of 
the year 535 limited the privilege to those not guilty of the 
grosser (-rimes. In the new Germanic kingdoms, while violent 
molestation of the right of sanctuary was forbidden, the fugitive 
was given up after on oath had been taken not to put him to 
death (Lex. Rom. Burgund. tit. 2, § 5 : Lex. Visigoth vi. tit. 5. 
c. 16). This legislation was copied by the church at the council 
of Orleans in 511 ; the penalty of penance was added, and the 
whole decree backed by the threat of excommunication. Thus 
it pa.ssed into Gratian’s Decretum. It also formed the basis of 
legislation by the Frankish king Clotaire (511-588), who, however, 
as.signed no penalty for its violation. Historians like Gregory 
of Tours have many tales to tell showing how frequently it was 
violated. The Carolingians denied the right of sanctuary to 
criminals already condemned to death. 

The earliest extant mention of the right ol* sanctuary in 
England is contained in the code of laws issued by the Anglo- 
Saxon king iEthelberht in a.d. 600. By these he who infringed 
the church’s privilege was to pay twice the fine attaching to an 
ordinary breach of the peace. At Beverley and Hexham i m. 
in every direction was sacred territory. The boundaries of the 
church frith were marked in most cases by stone crosses erected 
on the highroads leading into the town. Four crosses, each 1 
m. from the church, marked the mile limits in every direction 
of Hexham Sanctuary-. Crosses, tiKi, inscribed with the word 
“ Sanctuarium,” were common on the highways, serving probably 
as si^-posLs to guide fugitives to neighbouring sanctuaries. 
One is still to be seen at Armathwaite, Cumberland ; and 
anbther at St Btiryan’s, Cornwall, at the comer of a rood leading 
down to some ruins known locally as “ the Sanctuary.” That 
such wayside crosses were themselves sanctuaries is in most 
CMcs improbable, but there still exist in Scotland the remains of 
a true sanctuary cross. This is known as MacDuff's Cross, near 
Lindores, F'ifcshire. The legend is that, after the defeat of the 
usurper, Maclxith, in 1057, and the succession of Malcolm Canmore 
as Malcolm 111 . to the Scottish throne, MacDuff,as a reward for 
his assistance, was granted special sanctuary privileges for his 
kinsmen. Clansmen within the ninth degree of relationship to 
the chief of the clan, guil^ of unpremeditated homicide, could, 
on reaching the cross, claim remission of the capital sentence. 
Probably the privilege has been exap;erated, and fugitive kins¬ 
men were exempt from outside jurisdiction and liable only to the 
court of the earl of Fife. 

■^e canon law allowed the protection of sanctuary to those 
guilty of crimes of violence for a limited time only, in order that 
some compensation (wergild) should be made, or to check blood- 
vengeance. In several English churches there was a stone seat 
beside the altar which was known as the frith-stool (peace-stool), 
upon which the seeker of sanctuary sat. Examples of such 
sanctuary-seats still exist at Hexham and Beverley, and of the 
sanctuary knockers which hung on church-doors one is still in 
position at Durham Cathedral. The procedure, upon seeking 
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Mitotuary, wu regulated in the minutest detail. The fugitive 
had to "Mh* confession of bis crime to one of the clergy, to 
surrender bis arras, swear to observe the rules and regulations 
of the religious bouses, pay an admission fee, give, under oath, 
fullest details of his crime (the instrument us^, the name of the 
vkdm, &c.), and at Durham he had to toll a special bell as a 
lormtd signal that he prayed sanctuary, and put mi a gown of 
black cloth on the left shoulder of which was emln'oidered a 
•St C|)thbert’s cross. 

The protection afforded by a sanctuary at common law was 
this; a person accused of felony might fly for safeguard of his 
life to sanctuary, and there, within 40 days, go, clothed in sack¬ 
cloth, U'fore the coroner, confess the felony and take an oath of 
abjuratton oj the realm, whereby he undertook to quit the king¬ 
dom, and not return without the king's leave. Upon confession 
he was, tpso facto, convict of the felony, suffered attainder of 
blood and forfeited all his gcxxis, but h^ time allowed him to 
fullii bis oath. The abjurer started forth on his journey, armed 
onl^ with a wocxlen cross, bareheaded and clothed in a long* 
white robe, which made him conspicuous among medieval way- 
foren. Hr had to keep to the king’s highway, was nut allowed 
to remain more than two nights in any one place, and must 
make his way to the coast quickly. The time allowed for his 
journey was not long. In Edward III.’s reign only nine days 
were given an abjurer to travel on foot from Yorkshire to Dover. 

Under the Norman kings there appear to have been two kinds 
of sanctuary ; one general, which belonged to every churcli, 
and another peculiar, which had its force in a grant by charter 
from the king. This latter type could not be claimed by pre¬ 
scription, and had to be supported by usage within legal memory. 
General sanctuaries protected only those guilty of felonies, while 
those by special grant gave immunity even to those accused of 
high or petty treason, not for a time only but apparently for life. 
Of chartered sanctuaries there were at least 22: Abingdon, 
Armathwaite,^ Beaulieu, Battle Abbey, Beverley, Colchester, 
Derby, Durham, Dover, Hexham, Lancaster, St Mary le Bow 
(London), St Martin’s le Grand (Ixjndon), Merton Priory, North¬ 
ampton, Norwich, Ripon, Ramsey, Wells, Westminster, Win¬ 
chester, York (Soc. of Antiq. of London, Archaeologia, viii. 1-44, 
London, 1787. Sketch oj the History of the Asylum or Sanctuary. 
by Samuel Pegf^). Sanctuary being the privilege of the church, 
it is not surprising to find that it did not extend to the crime of 
sacrilege ; nor does it appear that it was allowed to those who 
had escaped from the sheriff after they had been delivered to him 
for execution. t 

Chartered sanctuaries had existed before the Norman inv&sion. 
About thirty churches, from a real or pretended antiquity of'the 
privilege, acquired special reputation a.s sanetdhries, e.g. West¬ 
minster Abb^ (b}’ grant of Edward the Confessor): Kipon (by 
grant of WhiUasie.lang of the Mercians); St Buryans, Cornwall 
(by grant of /Ethelstan); St Marlin’s le Grand, London, and 
Beverley Minster. “ The precincts of the Abbey,” says Dean 
Stanley, “ were a vast cave of Adullam for oil the distressed 
and discontented in the metropolis, who desired, according to 
the phrase of the time, to ‘ take Westminster.’ ” Elkabeth 
Woodville, queen of Eldward IV., took refuge in the Abbey with 
her younger children from the hostility of Richard 111 . In the. 
next reign the most celebrated sanctuary-seeker was Perkin 
Warbeck, who thus twice saved his neck, at Beaulieu and Sheen. 
John Skelton, tutor and afterwards court poet to Henry VIIL, ■ 
fearing the consequences of his caustic wit as display!^ in ani 
attack oh Wolsey, took sanctuary at Westminster and died there 
in 1529 

The law of abjuration and sanctuary was regulated by 
numerous and intricate statutes (see Coke, Institutes, iii. 115); 
but grave sdnises arose, especi^ly in the peculiar sanctuaries. 
The attack on these seems to have begun towards the close 
of the I4dt century, in the reign of Richard II. During the 
15th century violations of sanctuary were not uncommon; 
the Lollards were forded from churcha; and Edward IV. after 
the batde of Tewkesbury had the duke of Somerset and twenty 
Lancastrian leaders dragged from sanctuary and beheaded. 


At the Reformation general and peculiar sanctuaries both 
suffered drastic curtailment of their privileges, but the great 
chartered ones suffered most. By the reforming act of 1540 
Henry VIII. established seven cities as peculiar sanctuaries. 
These were Wells, Westminster, Northampton, Manchester, 
York, Derby and Launceston. Manchester petitioned against 
being made a sanctuary town, and Chester was substituted. 
By an act of James I. (1623), sanctuary, os far as crime was 
concerned, was abolished throughout the kingdom. The privilege 
lingered on for civil processes in certain districts which had 
been the site of former religious buildings and which became the 
Impnts of criminals who there resisted arrest—a notable example 
b'emg that known as .Whitefriars between Fleet .Street and the 
ThameSy E. of the Temple. This locality was nicknamed Alsatia 
(the name first occurs in Shadwell’s plays in Charles II.’s reign), 
and there crifliinals -were able to a large extent to defy the law 
(see^iir Walter Scott’s Plortunes of Nigel and Peveril of the Peak), 
arrests only being jjossible under writs of the Lord Chief Justice. 
So jiagrant became the abuses here and in the other quasi- 
sanctuarier that in 1697 of William III., known as “ The 
Escape from Prison Act,” finally alxilished all such alleged 
privileges. A further amending act of 1723 (George I.) completed 
the wqjk of destruction. The privileged places named m the 
two* acts- were the Minories, Salisbury Court, Whitefriars, 
Ftilwood's Rents, Mitre Court, Baldwin’s Gardens, TTie Savoy, 
The (Tlinkj Deadman’s Place, Montague Qose, The Mint and 
St^Jney. (Sec Stephen, History of Crim. Law, i. 113.) jr. 

In Scotland excommunication was incurred by any wlm 
at^mpti^ to arrest thieves within sanctuary. The most famodk 
sanctuaries |rerc those attaching to the Church of Wedalc, now 
Stow, near 'Galashiels, and that of Lesmahagow, Lanark. All 
religious sanctuaries were abolished in the Northern Kingdom 
at the Reformation. But the debtor found sanctuary from 
. “ diligence ” in Holyrood House and its precincts until late in the 
17th century. This .sanctuary did not protect criminals, or even 
all debtors, e.g. not crown debtors or fraudulent bankrupts; 
and it'was possible to execute a meditatio fugae warrant within 
the sanctuary. After twenty-four hours’ residence the debtor 
had to enter his name in the record of the Abbey Cnurl in order 
to entitle him to furflher protection. Under the Act 1696 c. 5, 
insolvency concurring with retreat to the sanctuary constitute 
Boloar‘bankruptcy (see Bell, Commentaries, ii. 461). The aboli¬ 
tion of imprisonment for debt in j88i practically abolished this 
privilege of sanctuary. 

A presumptive right of sanctuarj' attached to the royal 
palaces, and arrests could not be made there. In Anglo-Saxon 
tim(% the king’s peace extended to the palace and 3000 paces 
alnund it: it'extended to the king himself beyond the precincts. 
At the present day Members of Parliament cannot be served 
^th writs or arrested within tlie precincts of the Houses of 
Parliament, which extend to the railings of Palace Yard. During 
the Irish agitation of the ’eighties Parnell and others of the 
Irish members avoided arrest for some little while by living 
in the House and never passing outside the gates of the yard. 

The houses of ambassadors were in the past quasi-sanctuaries. 
This was a natural corollary of their diplomatic immunities 
(see Diplomacy). The privilege was never strictly defined. 
At one time it was insisted that the immunity accorded an 
ambassador induced his house and those who fled to it. At 
an earlier date sanctuary had actually been claimed for the 
quarter of the town in t^ich the house stood. At Rome this 
privilege was formally abolished by Innocent XI. (Pope 1676- 
1689), and in i68s the Spanish ambassador at the Papal Court 
renounced all right to claim immunity even for his house. His 
example was followed by the British ambassador in 1686. 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark and Venice aboKshtri by express 
ordinance in 1748 the asylum-rights of amb^adorial residences. 
In 1726 the Spanish government had forcibly taken the duke 
of Ripperda out of me hotel of the Blnglish ambassador at 
Madrid, although the Court of St James had sanctioned his 
reception there. At Venice, too, some Venetians who had 
betrayed state secrets to the Fren^ ambassador and had taken 
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refuge at his house were dragged out by troops sent by the 
senate. 

In Europe, generally, the right of sanctuary survived under 
restrictions down to the end of the i8th century. In (krmany 
the more serious crimes of violence were dways excepted. 
Highwaymen, robbers, traitors and habitual criminals could not 
clwm church protection. In 1418 ^pnctuary was further regu¬ 
lated by a bull of Martin V. and in 1504 by another of Julius II. 
In a modified form the German Asylruhi lasted to modem times, 
not being finally abolished till aiwut 1780. In France It drott 
d'asile existed throughout the middle ages, but was much 
limited by an edict of Francis I. in 1539, Ordonnance sw It fa^ 
de la justice. At the Revolution the-right of sanctuary waS 

entirely abolished. . 
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SANCY, NICOLAS DE HAB^Y, SeiOneu* de (1546^16*9), 
French soldier and diplomatist, belonged to the ProtestMt 
branch of the family of Harlay but adopted the Ciatholic rel^jion 
in 1572 during the massacres of the Huguendts. lA isBgEie 
obtained in Geneva and Berne sums sufficient to raise an army 
of mercenaries for Henry III., partly by the sale of jewels, among 
them the “ Sancy ” diamond which in 1835 founiLits way to 
the Russian imperial treasure, and partly by leading the Swiss to 
suppose that the troops were intended for serious war against 
Savoy. Henry IV. made him superintendent of his finances 
in 1594, but in 1599 he was replaced by Sully. Meanwhile he . 
had been a second time converted to Catholicism, but his influence ^ 
at court waned, and he retired from public life in 1605,. He' 
survived until the 13th of October 1629, leaving a Discoms sur 
Voccurrence des affaires. 

His son, Achille Harlay de Sancy, bishop of Saint Malo 
(1581-1646), was educated for the chujeh but resigned his 
vocation for the career of arms on the death of his elder brother 
in 1601. For seven years, from 1611 to 1618, he was pmbassador 
at the Turkish court, where he amassed a fortune of some 
£16,000 sterling by doubtful means, and was bastinadoed by 
order of the sultan for his frauds. Harlay de Sancy was a learned 
man and a good linguist, who used his opportunities to acquire 
a valuable collection of oriental MSS., many of which are now 
in the Bibliothique Nationale in Paris. On his return to Frp<* 
he joined the Oratorian Fathers, and when Marshal Bassompierre 
was sent to England in 1627 to regulate the differences-bdtwaen 
Henrietta Maria and her husband, Harlay de Sancy was attached 
to the queen’s ecclesiastical household, but Charles I. secured 
his dismissal. He became bishop of St Malo in 1632, and died 
on the 20th of November 1646. 

SAND, GEORGE (1804-1876), the pseudonym of Madame 
.Amandine Lucile Aurore Dudevant, tUe Dupin, tlie most pro¬ 
lific authoress in the history of literature, and uhapproached 
among the women novelists of France. Her life was as strange 
and adventurous as any of her novels, which are for the most 
part idealized versions of the multifarious incidents of her Sfe. 
In her self-revelations si s followed Rousseau, her first master 
in style, but while Rousseau in his Confessions darkened all .the* 
shadows, George Sand is the heroine of her story, often frail 
and faulty, but always a woman more sinned against than sitmjng. 
Thanks, however, to her voluminous correspondence that has 
recently been published and to family documents that her 
French biographers have unearthed, there are now full materials 
for tracing the history of her public and private career, and for 
forming a clear and unbiased estimate of her character and 
genius. 

Her father was Maurice Dupin, a retired lieutenant in the 
armyoftherepuWic; her mother, Sophie Delaborde, the daughter 
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of a Paris bird-fancier. Their ill-assorted maniage took place 
only a month before the birth of the child (July i, 1804 j at 
Paris).- Her^ paternal grandfather was M. Dupin de Froncueil, 
a farmer-general of the revenue, who married the widow of Count 
Horn, a natural son of Louis XV., she in her turn being the 
natui^ daughter of Maurk« de Saxe, the most famous of the 
many illegitimate children of Augustas the Strong, by the lovely 
countess of Konigsmarck. George Sand, who was a firm believer 
in the doctrine of heredity, devotes a whole volume of^her 
autobiography (Histoire de ma vte, 1857 seq.) to the elalwation 
of this strange pedigree. She boasts of the royal blood which 
ran through her veins, and disregarding the bar sinister she 
claims affinity with Charles X. and Ixmis XVII., but she is no 
less frank in declaring that .she is vilaine el Ires vilaine, a daughter 
of the people, who shares by birth their instincts and sympathies. 
Her birth itself was romantic. Her father was playing a country 
dance at the house of a fellow officer, the future husband of 
Sophie’s sister, when he was told that his wife, who had not 
long left the room, had borne him a daughter. “ She will be 
Tortunate,” said the aunt, “ she was bom among the roses to 
the sound of music.” 

Passing by her infantine recollections, which go hack further 
than even those of Dickens, we find her at the age of three crossing 
the Pyrenees to join her father who was on Murat’s staff, occupy¬ 
ing with her parents a suite of rooms in the royal palace, adopted 
as the child of the regiment, nursed by rough old sergeants, and 
dressed in a complete suit of uniform to please the general. 

For the next ten years she lived at Nohant, near La Chatre 
in Bcrri, the country’ house of her grandmother. Here her 
character was shaped; here she imbibed that passionate love 
of country' scenes and country life which neither absence, politics 
nor dissipation could uproot; here she learnt to understand 
the ways and thoughts of the peasants, and laid up that rich store 
of scenes and characters which a marvellously retentive memory 
enabled her to draw upon at will. The progre.ss of her mind 
during these early years well deserves to be recorded. F.ducation, 
'in tjie strict sense of the word, she had none. A few months 
after her return from Spain her father was killed by’ a fall from 
his horse. ’ He was a man of remarkable literary gifts p well 
as a good soldier. “ Character,” says George .Sand, “ is in a 
great measure hereditary: if my readers wish to know me they 
must know my father.” On his death the mother rested, 
though not without a struggle, the cure of Aurore to her grand¬ 
mother, Mme. Dupin de Francueil, a good representative of the 
ancien rigime. Though her husband was a patron of Rousseau, 
sh^ herself had narrowly escaped the guillotine, and had only 
hijlF imbibed the ideas of the Re\ olution. In her son’s lifetime 
she had, for his>Bake, condoned the mesallianre, but it was im¬ 
possible for the stately chatelaine and her low-born daughter- 
m-law to live in peace under the same roof/ She was jealous 
as a lover of the child's affection, oaU the struggle between the 
raotlier and grandmother was one of the bitterest of Aurore's 
childish troubles. 

Next to the grandmother, the most important person in the 
household at Nohant was Deschatres. He was an ex-abbe 
who had shown his devotion to his mistress when her life was 
thiwlencd, and henceforward was installed at Nohant os 
factotum. He was maire of the village, tutor to Aurore’s half- 
brother, and, in addition to his other duties, undertook the 
education of the girl. The tutor was no more eager to teacli 
•than the pupil to learn, He, too, was a disciple of Rousseau, 
believed in the education of nature, and allowed bis Sophie 
to wander at her own sweet will. At odd hours of lessons she 
picked up a smattering of Latin, music and natural science, but 
most days were holidays and spent in country rambles and games 
vrith village children. Her favourite books were Tasso, AitUa 
and Paul tt Virginie. A simple refrain of a childish soi^ or the 
monotonous riiwnt of the ploughman touched a hidden diord 
and thrilled her to tears. She invented a deity of her own, a 
mysterious Corambi, half pi^ao and half Christian, and like 
Goethe erected to him a rustic dtar of the greenest grass, the 
softest mess and the brightest pebbles. 
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From the free out-door life at Nohant she passed at thirteen 
to the convent of the English Augustinians at Paris, where for 
the first two years she never went outside the walls. Nothmg 
lietter shows the plasticity of her character than the ease with 
which she adapted herself to this sudden change. The volume 
which describes her conventual life is as graphic as Miss Brontii’s 
yiUeUe, but we can only dwell on one passage of it. Tired of 
mad pranks, in a fit of home-sickness, she found herself one 
evening in the convent chapel. 

" I liad forgotuii all; I knew not what was passing in me; with 
my soul rather than my senses, 1 breathed an air of incftable sweet¬ 
ness. All at once a sudden shock passed through my whole bemg, 
my eyes swam, and 1 seemed wrapped m a dazzUng wlute mist. 1 
heard a voice murmur in my ear, ' ToUe, lege.' I turned round, 
thinking tiuit it was one of the sisters talking to me—I was alone. 

I indulged in no vain illusion : 1 l)eheve<i in no miracle; 1 was qmte 
sensible of the sort of liallucinalion into which 1 had fallen ; I neither 
souglit to intensify it nor to escape from it. Only 1 felt that faith 
was laying hold oi me—by the heart, as 1 had wished it. 1 was so 
filled with gratitude and joy that the tears rolled down my cheeks. 

I felt as before thai I loved God, that my mind embraced and ac¬ 
cepted tliat ideal ol justice, tenderness and hohness which 1 had 
never doubted, but with which I had never held ditect communion, 
and now at last I iclt that this communion was consummated, as 
though an invincible liarrier had licen broken down between the 
source of infinite light and the smouldering fire of my heart. An 
endless vista stretched before me, and 1 panted to start upon my 
way. There was no more doubt or lukewarmness. Tliat 1 should 
repent on the morrow and rally myself on my over-wrought ccstisy 
never once entered my thoughts. 1 was like one who never casts a 
look behind, who hesitates Ix-lore some Rubicon to be crossed, but 
having toiichml the farther bank sees no more the shore he has just 
left." 

Such is the story of her conversion as told by herself. U 
reads more like a chapter from the life of Stc Thirfee or Madame 
Cfuyon than of the author of IJlie. Yet no one can doubt the 
sincerity of her narrative, or even the permanence of her religious 
feelings under all her many phases of faith and aberrations of 
conduct. A recent critic has sought in religion the clue to her 
character anS the mainspring of her genius. Only in her case 
religion must be taken in an even more restricted sense than 
Matthew Arnold’s “morality touched by emotion.” For her 
there wa.s no categorical imperative, no moral code save to follow 
the promptings of her heart. “ Tenderness ” she had abundantly, 
and it revealed itself not only in effusive sentimentality, as with 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand, but in active benevolence; 

“ justice ” too she had in so far as she sincerely wished that all 
men should share alike her happiness ; but of “ holiness,” that 
sense of awe and reverence that was felt in divers lands and 
degrees by Isaiah, Sophocles, Virgil and St Paul, she had jiot 
a rudimenatry conception. ‘ . 

Again in 1820 Aurorc exchanged the restraint of a convent 
for freedom, being recalled to Nohant by Mme de Francueil, who 
had no intention bf lettinf^ her granddaughter grow up a dhole. 
She rode across country with her brother, she went out shooting 
with Dcschatres, she sat by the cottage doors on the long sumrner 
evenings and heard the flax-dressers tell their tales of witches and 
warlocks. She was a considerable linguist and knew English, 
Italian and some Latin, though she never tackled Greek. She 
read widely though unsystematically, studying philosophy in 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Locke and Condillac, and feeding her imagina-. ^ 
lion with Rtni and Childt Harold. Her confessor lent her the ‘ 
Genius of Christianity, and to this book she ascribes the first 
change in her religious views. She renounced once for all tiie 
asceticism and isolation of the De imitatione for the more geniab 
and sympathetic Christianity of Chateaubriand. Vet she still 
dung to old associations, and on her grandmother’s death was 
about to return to her convent, but was dissuaded by her 
friend, Who found her a husband. 

Casimir Dudevant, whom she married on the tith of December 
483a, was the natural son of a Boron Dudevant He had retired 
at an early age from the army and was living an idle life at home 
as a gentleman fanner. Her husband, though he afterwards 
deteriorated, seems at that time to have been neither better nor 
wone than the Berribhon squires around him, and the first years 
of her married life, during Wnidi her son Maurice and her daughter 


Solange were bom, except for lovers’ quarrels, were passed in 
peace and quietness, though signs were not wanting of tlw 
coming stoim. Among these must be mentioned her friendship 
with A^rblien de Size, advocate-general at Bourdeau. De Size 
was a middle-aged lawyer with a philosophic turn of mind, and 
Madame Dudevant for two years kept up with him an intimate 
correspondence. The friendship was purely platonic, but the 
hu.sband felt or affected jealousy, and resented an intimacy 
which he from his total lack of culture was unable to share. The 
breach quickly widened. He on his part was more and more 
repelled by a superior woman determined to live her own intel¬ 
lectual life, and she on hers discovered that she was mated, if not 
to'a clown, at least to a hobereau whose whole heart was in his 
cattle and his turnips. So long as the conventionalities were 
preserved she endured it, but when her husband took to drinking 
and made love to the maids under her ver)' eyes she resolved to 
break a yi^e that had^rown intolerable. The last straw that 
determined action was 'the discovery of a paper docketed “ Not 
to opened till after my deatli,” which was nothing but a 
railing accusation against herself. She at once quitted Nohant, 
taking with her Solange, and in 1831 an amicable separation was 
agreed upon, by which her whole estate was surrendered to the 
husband with the stipulation that she should receive an allow¬ 
ance of £i3o a year. She had regained her liberty, and made no 
secret of her intention to use it to the full. She endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to eke out her irregularly paid allowance by those 
e^edients to which reduced gentlewomen are driven—fancy- 
work and painting fans and snuff-boxes; she lived in a garret 
aqd>was often unable to allow herself the luxury of a fire. It was 
only as a^st resource that she tried literature. Her first 
upprenticesriip was ser\’ed under Delatouche, the editor of 
Figaro. He was a native of Berri, like herself, a stem but kindly 
taskmaster who treated her much as Dr Johnson treated Fanny 
Burney. George Sand was methodical and had a ready pen, but 
she lacked the more essential qualities of a Parisian journalist, 
wit, sparkle and conciseness. At the end of a month, she tells 
us, hftr earnings amounted to fifteen francs. On the staff ol 
Figaro was another compatriot with whom she was already 
intimate as a visitor at Nohant. Jules Sundeau was a clever 
and attractive youngUawycr. Articles written in common soon 
led to a complete literary partnership, and in 1831 there appeared 
in the fJeiw de Paris a joint novel entitled Frtma Donna and 
signed Jules Sand. Shortly after this was published in book 
form with the same signature a second novel. Rose et Blanche. 
The sequel to this literary alliance is best recounted in George 
Sand’s own words : “ I resisted him for three months but then 
yielded ; I lived in my own apartment in an unconventional 
style.” HerTirst independent novel, Indiana (1832), was written 
at the instigation of Delatouche, and the world-famous pseii- 
.denym George (originally Georges) Sand was adopted as a 
compromise between herself and her partner. The “ George " 
connoted a Berrichon as “ David ” does a Welshman. The one 
wished to throw Indiana into the common stock, the other 
refused to lend his name, or even part of his name, to a work 
in which he had had no share. 'ITie novel was received with 
instant acclamation, and Sainte-Bcuve only confirmed the 
judgment of the public when he pronounced in the Globe that 
this new author (then to him unknown) had struck a new and 
original vein and was destined to go far. Delatouche was the 
first to throw himself at her feet and bid her forget all the hard 
things he had said of her. Indiana is a direct transcript of the 
'author’s personal experience^ (the dis^eeable husband is 
M. Dudevant to the life), and an exposition of her theo^ of 
sexual relations which b founded thereon. To many critics it 
seemed that she bod said her whole say and that nothii^ but 
replicas could follow. Valentine, which was published m the 
same year, indicated that it was but the first chapter in a life 
of endless adventures, and that the imagination which turned 
the crude facts into poetry, and the fancy which played about 
them like a rainbow, were inexhaustible. 

As a novel Valentine has littde to commend it; the plot is 
feeble and the characters shadowy. Only in the descriptions of 
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scenery, which here resemble too much purple patches, does 
George Sand reveal her true inspiration, the artistic qualities 
by which she will live. No one was more conscious than George 
Sand herself of her strength and of her weakness. In a preface 
to a later edition she tells us how the novel CMe to be written, 
and, though it anticipates events, this revelation of herself may 
best be given here. 

" After the unexpected literary success of Indiana 1 returned to 
liem in 1832 and found a pleasure in painting the scenes witJt whicli 
1 had been familiar from a child. Ever since those early days I had 
felt the impulse to describe them, but a.s is the case with all profound 
emotions, whether intellectual or moral, what we moat desire to 
realise to ourselves we are the least inclmed to reveal to tire world 
at large. This little nook of Berri, this unknown Vall6e Noire, tltis 
quiet and unpretentious landscape, which must be sought to find it 
and loved to be admired, was the sanctuary of my first and latest 
reveries. For twenty-two years I had lived amongst these pollarded 
trees, these rutty roads, beside these tangled thickets and s^ams 
along whose banks only children and sheep can pass. All tliis had 
charms for me alone and did not deserve to be revealed to idle 
curiosity. Why betray tlie incognito of this modest country-side 
without historical association or picturesque sites to commend it 
to the antiquary or the tourist ? The Valfe Noire, so it seemed to 
me. was part and parcel of myself, the framework in which my life 
was set, tlie native costume that 1 liad always worn—wliat worlds 
away from the silks and satins tliat are suited for the pubhc sta.ge. 
If I could have foreseen wliat a stir my writings would make, I think 
1 should have jealously guarded the privacy of tliis sanctuary where, 
till fiien, I perhaps was the only soul who had fed the artist's visions 
and the poet’s dreams. But 1 liad no such anticipation; 1 never 
gave it a thought. 1 was compelled to write and 1 wrote. I let 
myself be carried away by the secret charm of the air I breathed : my 
native air, I might almost call it. The descriptive parts of ray novel 
found favour. The plot provoked some hvely cnticism on the anti- 
matrimonial doctrines tliat I was alleged to have broached before in 
Indiana. In both novels I pointed out the dangers and pains of an 
ill-assorted marriage. I thought I had simply been writing a story, 
and discovered that I had unwittingly been preacliing Saint-Simon- 
iamsm. f was not then at an age for reflecting on social grievances. 

1 was too young to do more ttw see and note facts, and thanks to 
my natural indolence and that passion for the concrete, which is at 
once the joy and the weakness of artists, I should perhaps always 
liave remained at that stage if my somewliat pedantic critics had not 
driven me to reflect and painfully search after the ultimate causes 
of which till then I had only grasped the effects. But I was so 
shrewdly taxed with posing as a strong-minded woman and a 
philosopher that one fine day 1 said to myself, ' What, I wonder, is 
philosophy ?' ” 

Her liaison witlt Jules Sandeau, which lasted more than a 
year, was abruptly terminated by the discovery in their apart¬ 
ment on an unexpected return from Nohant of une blanchisseuse 
qtulconqut. For a short while she was broken hearted :—“ My 
heart is a cemetery ! ” she wrote to Sainte-Beuve. “ A necro¬ 
polis.” was the comment of her discarded lover when years 
later the remark was repeated to him. 

Her third novel, Lilia (1833), is in the same vein, a stronger 
and more outspoken diatribe against society and the marriage 
law. Lilia is a female Manfred, and Dumas had some reason 
to complain that George Sand was giving them “ du Lord 
Byron au kilo.” 

But a new chapter in her life was now to open. In her despair 
she turned for comfort and counsel to Sainte-Beuve, now con¬ 
stituted her regular father confessor. This ghostly Sir Pandarus 
recommended new friendships, but she was liard to please. 
Dumas was “ trop commis-voyageur,” Jouffroy too serenely 
virtuous and Musset “ trop dandy.” Merimie was tried lor a 
week, but the cool cynic and the perfervid apostle of women’s 
rights proved mutually lepulsive. Alfred de Musset was intro¬ 
duced, and the two natures leapt together as by elective affinity. 
The moral aspect has been given by Mr Swinburne in an epigram : 
—“ Alfred was a terrible flirt and George did not behave as a 
perfect gentleman.” 

Towards the end of 1833 George Sand, after winning tlie 
reluctant consent of Musset’s mother, set out in the poet’s 
company for Italy, and in Januaiy 1834 the pair reached Venice, 
staying first at the Hotel Danieli and then in lodgings. At 
first it was a veritable honeymoon; conversation never flagged 
and either found in the other his soul’s complement. But there 
is a limit to love-making, and George Sand, always practical. 


set to work to provide the means of living. Musset, though he 
depended on her exertions, was first bored and then irritated 
at the sight of this terrible vache a ienre, whose pen was 
going for eight hours a day, and sought diversion iq the 
caf^s and other less reputable resorts of pleasure. The con¬ 
sequence was a nervous illness with some of the symptoms of 
delirium tremens, through which George Sand nursed him with 
tenderness and care. But witli a strange want of delicacy, 
to use the mildest term, she made love at the same tin# to 
a young Venetian doctor whom she had called in, by name 
Pagcllo. The pair went off and found their way eventually 
to Paris, leaving Musset in Italy, deeply wounded in his affectiom, 
but, to do him justice, taking all the blame fur the rupture on 
himself. George Sand soon tired of her new love, and even before 
she had given him his cong^ was dying to be on again with the 
old. She cut off her hair and sent it to Musset as a token of 
pienitence, but Mus.set, though he still flirted with her, never 
quite forgave her infidelity and refused to admit her to his 
deathbed. Among the mass of romans a clef and pamphlets 
which the adventure produced, two only have any literar)' 
importance, Musset's Confessions d'un enfant du siitle and 
George Sand's Elle el lui. In the former woman appears as the 
serpent whose trail is over all; in the latter, written twenty-five 
years after the event, she is the guardian angel abused and 
maltreated by men. Lui et elle, the rejoinder of the poet's 
brother Paul de Musset, was even mure a travesty of the facts 
with no redeeming graces of style. 

It remains to trace the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
poet on the novelist. Jacques was the first outcome of the 
journey to Italy, and in precision and splendour of style it marks 
a distinct progress. The motive of this and of the succeeding 
novels of what may be called her second period is free (nut to 
be confounded with promiscuous) love. The hero, who is none 
other than George Sand in man's disguise, makes confession of 
faith” I liave never imposed constancy on myself. When 
I have felt that love was dead, I have said so without shame 
or remorse and have obeyed I^ovidence that was leading me 
elsewhere.” And the runaway wife writes to her lover:— 
“ O my dear Octave, we shall never pass a night together without 
first kneeling down and praying for Jacques.” Love is a divine 
instinct: to love is to be virtuous ; follow the dictates of your 
heart and you cannot go wrong—such is the doctrine that George 
Sand preached and practised. 

In Les Lettres d'un voyageur, which ran in the Revue des 
deux mondes between 1834 and 1836, we have nut only impres¬ 
sions of travel, but the direct impressions of men and things not 
distorted by the exigencies of a novel. They reveal to us the 
true and better side of George Sand, the loyal and devoted friend, 
the mother who under happier comlitions might have been 
reputed a Roman matron. We could not choose a more perfect 
sfiecimen of her style than the allegory under which she pictures 
the “ might liave been.” 

" I care little about growing old ; 1 care iar more not to grow old 
alone, but I have never met the being with whom I could liave 
chosen to live and die, or if I ever met him I knew not how to 
keep him. Listen to a story and weep. There wa.s a good artist 
called Watelet, the beat aquafortis engraver of his day. He loved 
Marguerite Lecomte, and taught her to engrave as well as lumsell. 
She left husband and home to go and Uve with liim. The world con¬ 
demned them : then, a.s they were poor and modest, it lorgot them. 
Forty years afterwards their retreat was discovered. In a cottage 
in the environs of Paris called Le Moulin foil, there sat at tlie same 
table an old man engraving and an old woman whom he called his 
meumhe also engraving. The last design they were at work upon 
represented the Moulin jolt, the house of Marguerite, with the device 
Cur voile permutem Sabina itivittas operosiotesf It hangs in my room 
over a portrait the original of which no one here has seen. For a year 
the person who gave me this portrait sal with me every night at a 
little table and lived by the same work. At daybreak we consulted 
togetiier on our work for the day, and at night we supped at the same 
little table, cliatting the while on art, on sentiment, on the futuiv. 
The future broke faith with us. Pray for me, O Marguerite 
Lecomte I " 

The Everard of the Lettres introduces us to a new and for the 
time a dominant influence on the life and writings. Michel 
de Bourges was the counsel whose eloquent pleadings brought 
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the fuit for a judicial separation to a successful issue in 1836.* 
Unlike her former lovers, he was a man of masterful will, a bud^e 
philosopher who carried her intellect by storm before he laid 
siege to her heart. He preached republicanism to her by the 
hour, and even locked her up in her bedroom to reflect on his 
sermons. She was but half converted, and fled before long 
from a republic in which art and poetry had no place. Other 
celebrities who figure in the Lettres under a transparent disguise 
arc^iizt and Mme d’AgouIt (known to literature as Daniel 
Stem), whom .she met in Switzerland and entertained for some 
months at Nohant. Liszt, in after years when they hud drifted 
apart, wrote of her: “ Gcorae Sand catches her butterfly and 
tames it in her cage by feeding it on flowers and nectar—this 
is the love period. Then she sticks her pin into it when it 
striiggles -that b the cong6 and it always comes from her. 
Afterwards she vivisects it, stuffs it, and adds it to her collection 
of heroes for novels.” There is some truth in the satire, but it 
wholly misrepresents her rupture with Chopin. 

To explain this we must open a new chapter of the life in 
which George Sand appears as the devoted mother. The letters 
to her daughter Solange, which have recently l)een published, 
irresistibly recall the letters of Mme de Sevignf; to Mme de 
Grignan. Solange, who inherited all her raoUier’s wild blood 
with none of her pnius, on the eve of u marriage that had been 
arranged with a Berrichon gentleman, ran away with CWsingcr, 
a sculptor to whom she had sat for her bust. George Sand not 
only forgave the elopement and hushed up the scandal by a 
private marriage, but she settled the young couple in Paris and 
made over to them nearly one-half of her available property. 
Clisinger turned out a thankless scap^ace and George Sand was 
at last compelled to refuse to admit him to Nohant. In the 
domestic quarrel that ensued Solange, who was a very Vivien, got 
tlie ear of Cliopin. He upbraided the mother with her hard- 
heartedneas, and when she resented his interference he departed 
in a huff andd:hey never met again. 

The mention of Liszt has led us to anticipate the end of the 
story, and we must revert to 1836, when the acquaintance 
began. She was then living in Paris, a few doors from her friend 
Mme d'Angoult, and the two set up a common salon in the 
H6tel de France. Here she met two men, one of whom indoctrin¬ 
ated her with religious mysticism, the other with advanced 
soi^ism, Lamennais and Pierre Leroux. In the case of Lamen- 
nais the disciple outstripped the master. She flung herself into 
Lamennais’s cause and wrote many unpaid articles in his organ, 
Le Monde, but they finally .split on the questions of labour and 
of women’s rights, and she complained that Lamennais first 
dragged her forwards and then abused her for going too fast. 
The /,««res A Marcie (1837) are a testimony to his ennobling and 
spiritualizing personality. Socialism was a more lasting phase, 
but her natural good sense revolted at the extravagant mum¬ 
meries of P 4 re Enfantin and she declined the office of high 
priestess. 

It was doubtless a revulsion of feeling against the doctrinaires 
and in particular against the puritanic reign of Michel tliat made 
her turn to Chopin. She found the maestro towards tlte end of 
1837 dispirited by a temporary eclipse of popularity and in the 
first st^e of his fatal malady, and carried him off to winter with 
her in toe south. How she roughed it on an island unknown to 
tourists is told in Vn hivet d Majorque (1843), a book of travel 
that may take rank with Heine’s Reisebilder. In nearly all 
George Sand’s loves there was a strong strain of motherly feeling. 
Qiopm was first petted by her like a spoilt darling and then 
nursed for years like a sick child. 

During this, her second period, George Sand allowed herself 
to be the mouthpiece of others—“ un icho qui embellissait la 
voix,” as Delatouche expressed it. Sfiridion (1838) and Ixs 
Sept cordes de la lyre (i^ are mystic echoes of Lamennais. 
Lt Compagtttm^n tour (1841), Les Maitres mosaistes 


* Tho final settlement was concluded in 1836. Mme Dudevant 
was granted sole legal rightspver tlio two cliUdren and her Paris home 
was restored to her. In fotum sh 
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and Le Meunier d’Angibault (1845), Le Pichi de M. Antoine 
(1847) are all socialistic novels, though they are much more, 
and good in spite of the socialism. Consuelo (1842-1844) and its 
sequel La Comtesse de Rudolstadt (1843-1845) are faniaisies i la 
Chopin, though the stage on which they are played is the Venice 
of Musset. Chopin is the Prince Karol of Lucrezia Floriani (1847), 
a self-portraiture unabashed as the Tagebuch einer Verlorenen 
and innocent as Paul et Virginie. 

An enumeration of George Sand’s novels would constitute a 
Homeric catalogue, and it must suffice to note only the most 
typical and characteristic. She contracted with Buloz to supply 
to with a stated amount of copy for the modest retaining fee 
of £160 a year, and her editor testifies that the tale of script was 
furnished with the punctuality of a notary. She wrote with the 
rapidity of Walter tott and Ac regularity of Anthony TroDope. 
For years her custom was to retire to her desk at 10 p.m. and not 
to rise from it till 5 a.m. She wrote d la diable, starting with some 
central thesis to set forth or some problem to investigate, but 
with no predetermined plot or plan of action. Round thb 
nucleus her characters (too often mere puppets) grouped them¬ 
selves, and the stoiy gradually crystallized. This unmethodical 
method produces in her longer and more ambitious novels, in 
Consuelo for instimee and its continuation, a tangled wilderness, 
the due to which is lost or forgotten ; but in her novelettes, when 
there is no change of scenery and the characters arc few and 
simple, it results in the perfection of artistic writing, “ an art 
that nature makes.’’ 

From novels of revolt and tendency noveb George Sand turned 
at last to simple stories of rustic life, the genuine pastoral. It is 
here that she shows her true originality and by these she will 
chiefly live. Georjje Sand by her birth and bringing-up was half 
a peasant herself, m M. Faguet’s phrase, “ un piaysan qui savuit 
parler.’l She had got to know the heart of toe peasant—his 
superstitions, his suspiciousness and low cunning, no less tlian 
his shrewdness, his sturdy independence and his strong domestic 
attachments. 

Jeanne (1844) begins the series which has been happily called 
toe Bucolics of France. To paint a Joan of Arc who lives and 
dies inglorious is toe theme she sets herself, and through most 
of the novel it b perfectly executed. The last chapters when 
kanne appears as toe Velida of Mont Barbot and the Grande 
Pastoure are a falling off and a survival of the romanticism of her 
second manner. La Mare au diable (1846) is a clear-cut gem, 
perf^ as a work of Greek art. Franfois le ehampi and Lu 
Petite Fadette are of no less exquisite workmanship. Les Maitres 
sottneurs (1853)—the favourite novel of Sir Leslie Stephen— 
brings the series of village novels to a close, but as closely akin 
to them must be mentioned the Contes d’une grande-mere, delight¬ 
ful fairy tales of the Talking Oak, Wings of Courage and Queen 
Coax, told to her grandchildren in toe last years of her life. 

■^e revolution of 1848 arrested for a while her noveli.'itie 
activities. She threw herself heart and soul into the cause of 
the extreme republicans, comjroscd manifestos for her friends, 
addressed letters to the people, and even started a newspaper. 
But her political ardour was short-lived ; she cared little about 
forms of government, and, when the days of June dashed to the 
ground her hopes of social regeneration, she quitted once for all 
the field of politics and returned to her quiet countiy ways and 
her true vocation as an interpreter of nature, a spir’itualizcr of 
toe commonest sights of earth and the homeliest household 
affections. In 1849 she writes from Berri to a political friend : 
“ You thought that 1 was drinking blood from toe skulls of 
aristocrats. No, I am studying Vir^ and learning Latin ! ” 

In her latest works she went back to her earlier themes of 
rom^tic and uncliartered love, but the scene b shifted from 
Berri, which she felt she had exhausted, to other provinces of 
France, and instead of fiassionate manifestos we have a gallery 
of genre pictures treated in the spirit of Francois le ekamp'. 
“ Vous faites,” she said to her fnend Honor6 de Balzac, “ la 
com6die humaine; et moi, e’est I’iglogue humaine que j’ai voulu 
faire.” 

A word must be said of George Sand as a playwright. She 
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was as fond of acting as Goethe, and like him began with a puppet 
stage, succeeded by amateur theatricals, the chief entertainment 
provided for her guests at Nohant. Undaunted by many failures, 
she dramatized several of her novels with moderate success— 
Franfois le champi, played at the Odeon in 1849, and Les Beaux 
Messieurs de Bois-Dore (1862) were the best; Claudie, produced 
in 1851, is a charming pastor^ play, and Marquis de Villemer 
(1^4) (in which she was helped by Dumas fils) was a genuine 
triumph. Her statue by Cl&inger was placed in the foyer of 
the Theatre Fran^ais in 1877. 

Of George Sand's style a foreigner can be but an imperfect 
judge, but French critics, from Sainte-Beuve, Nisard and Caro 
down to Jules Lemaitre and Faguct,’have agreed to praise her 
spontaneity, her correctness of diction, her easy opulence—the 
lactea ubertas that Quintilian attributes to Livy. The language 
of her country novels is the genuine patois of middle France 
rendered in a literary form. Thus in La Petite Fadette, by the 
luppy device of m^ing the hemp dresser the narrator, she 
speaks (to quote Sainte-Beuve) as though she had on her right 
the unlettered rustic and on her left a member of the Academic, 
and made herself the interpreter between the two. She hits 
the happy mean between the studied archaism of Courier’.s 
Daphnis et Cloe and the realistic patois of the later kailyard 
novel which for Southerners requires a glossary. Of her style 
generally the characteristic quality is fluidity. She has all the 
abandon of an Italian improvisatore, the simplicity of a Bernardin 
de St Pierre without his mawkishness, the sentimentality of a 
Rousseau without his egotism, the rhythmic eloquence of a 
Chateaubriand without his grandiloquence. 

As a painter of nature she has much in common with Words¬ 
worth. She keep.s her eye on the object, but adds, like Words¬ 
worth, the visionary gleam, and receives from nature but what 
she herself gives. Like Wordsworth she lays us on the lap of 
earth and sheds the freshness of the early world. She, too, had 
found love in huts where poor men dwell, and her miller, her 
bagpipers, her workers in mosaic are as faithful renderings in 
pro.se of peasant life and sentiment as Wordsworth’s leech- 
gatherer and wagoners and gleaners are in verse. Her 
psychology is not subtle or profound, but her leading characters 
arc clearly conceived and drawn in broad, bold outlines. No 
one has better understood or more skilfully portrayed the artistic 
temperament—the musician, the actor, the poet—and no French 
writer before her liad so divined and laid bare the heart of a girl. 
She works from w'ithin outwards, touches first the mainspring 
and then sets it to play. As Mr Henry James puts it, she inter¬ 
views herself. Rarely losing touch of earth, and sometimes of 
the earth earthy, she is still at heart a spiritualist. Her final 
word on herself rings true, “ Toujours tourment6e des choses 
divines.'’ 

Unlike Victor Hugo and Balzac, she founded no school, though 
Fromentin, Theuriet, Cherbuliez, Fabrc and Bazin might be 
claimed as her collateral dc.scendants. In Russia her influence 
has been greater. She directly inspired Uostoievski, and Tfir- 
genieS owes much to her. In England she jias found her wannest 
admirers. Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote sonnets to “ the 
large-brained woman and large-hearted man, self-named George 
Sand.” To Thackeray her diction recalled the sound of village- 
bells falling sweetly and softly on the ear, and it sent a shiver 
through John Stuart Mill, like a symphony of Haydn or Mozart. 
Leslie Stephen advised Thomas Hardy, then an aspiring contri¬ 
butor to the Cornhill, to ^ead George Sand, whose country stories 
seemed to him perfect. “ The harmony and grace, even if 
strictly inimitable, are good to aim at.” He pronounced the 
Histoire de ma vie about the best biography he had ever read. 
F. W. H. Myers claimed her as anma naturaliter Christiana and 
the inspired exponent of the religion of the future. 

George Eliot by her very name invites and challenges com¬ 
parison with George Sand. But it was as a humble follower, 
not as a rival, that she took George Sand as sponsor. Both 
women broke with social conventions, but while George Sand 
(if the expression may be allowed) kicked over the traces, George 
Eliot was impelled all the more emphatically, because of her 
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exceptional circumstances, to put duty before inclination and to 
uphold the reign of law and order. Both passed through phases 
of faith, but while even Positivism did not cool George Eliot’s 
innate religious fervour, with George Sand religion was a passing 
experience, no deeper than her republicanism and less lasting 
than her socialism, and she lived and died a gentle savage. 
Rousseau’s Confessions was the favourite book of both (as it 
was of Emerson), but George Eliot was never converted by 
the high priest of sentimentalism into a belief in humaiw per¬ 
fectibility and a return to nature. As a thinker George Eliot 
is vastly superior; her knowledge is more profound and her 
psychological analysis subtler and more scientific. But a.s an 
artist, in unity of design, in harmony of treatment, in purity 
and simplicity of language, so felicitous and yet so unstudied, 
in those qualities which make the best of George Sand’s novels 
masterpieces of art, she is as much her inferior, 

Mr Francis Gribble has summed up her cliaractcr in “ a scornful, 
insular way ’’ as a fight woman. A truer estimate is that of 
Sainte-Beuve, her intimate friend for more than thirty years, 
but never her lover. “ In the great crises of action her intellect, 
her heart and her temperament arc at one. She is a thorough 
woman, but with none of the pettinesses, subterfuges, and 
mental reservations of her sex; she loves wide vistas and boundless 
horizons and instinctively seeks them out; she is concerned for 
universal happiness and takes thought for the improvement ol 
mankind—the lust infirmity and most innocent mania of generous 
souls. Her works are in very deed the echo of our times. Wher¬ 
ever we were wounded and stricken her heart bled in sympathy, 
and all our maladies and miseries evoked from her a lyric wail.’' 

George Sand died at Nohant on the 8th of June 1876. To 
a youth and womanhood of storm and stress had succeeded an 
old age of serene activity and then of calm decay. Her nights 
were spent in writing, which seemed in her cu.se a relaxation from 
the real business of the day, playing with her grandchildren, 
gardening, conversing with her visitors—it mjght 'be Balzac 
or Dumas, or Octave Fcuillct or Matthew Arnold—or writing 
long letters to Sainte-Beuve and Flaubert. “ Calme, toujours 
plus de calme,” was her lust prayer, and her dying words, " Ne 
ddtruisez pas la verdure.” 

BiDUOiiHAi’iiy.- The collected edition ol (Icorgc Sand’s works 
was published in Paris (iS62-i«S3) in gfi volumes, with supplement 
toy volumes ; the Histoire de ma vie appeared in in volumes in 
1854-1855. The Ftude hihltorraphtque sur les o'uvres de George 
Sand by " le bihUophile Isaac (vicomte de Spoelberck) (Brussels. 
1868) gives the mo.st complete bililiography. Ol Vladimir Karenin’s 
(pseudonym ol Mme Komarova) George Sand, the most complete life, 
the first two volumes (i8yy-iyoi) carry the hie down to i83y 
There is much new mutenal in George Sand el sa fitte, by S. Kocheblave 
(iyo5), Correspondame de 0 . Sand el d'Alfred de Musset (Brussels, 
1004), Correspondance enire George Sand el Gustave Ptauhert (1904), 
and Lellres d Alfred de Mussel el A Sainte-Veuve (iHyy). E. M. Caro s 
George Sand (1887) is rather a critique than a life. Lives by Mire- 
court (1855) and by Haussonvillc (1878) may also be consulted, 01 
the numerous shorter studies may b<- mentioned tliosc- ol Sainte- 
Beuve in the Causeries du lundt and in Portraits conlemporaiiis , 
Jules Lemaitre in J-es Conlemporatns, vol. iv.; E. Faguet, A'/-Y' 
Slide ; F. W. H. Myers, Essays Ancient and Modern (1883); Henry 

i ames in North American Review (April 1902); Matthew Arnold, 
fixed Essays (1879). Sec also Rend Doumic’s George Sand (ryoy), 
which has been translated into English by Alys Hallard as George 
Sand : Some Aspects of her Life and Writings (1910). (F. S.) 

SAND. W'hen rocks or minerals are pulverized by any agencies, 
natural or artificial, the products may be classified as j^aveLs, 
sands and muds or clays, Mcording to the size of the individual 
particles. If the grains are so fine a.s to be impalpable (about 
in. in diameter) the deposit may be regarded as a mud or clay; 
if many of them ore as large as peas the rock is a gravel. .Sands 
may be uniform, when they have been sorted out by some 
agency such as a gentle current of water or the wind blowing 
steadily across smooth arid lands, but usually they vary much 
both in the coarseness of their grains and in their mineral com¬ 
position. The great source of natural sands is the action of the 
atmosphere, frost, rain, planU and other agencies in breaking 
up the surfaces of rocks and reducing them to the condition of 
fine powder; in other words sands are ordinarily the product 
of the agencies of denudation operating on the rocks of the earth’s 
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cn»t. Not ttil, however, are of this kind, for a few arc artificial, 
like the crushed tailings produced in the extractions of metals 
from their ores; there arc also volcanic sands which have 
originated by explosions of steam in the craters of active 
volcanoes. 

A*grcat part of the surface of the globe is covered by sand. In 
fertile regions the soil i.s very often of a sandy nature ; though most 
sods arc mixtures of sand with clay or stones, and may be described 
as loams rather than a.s sands. Pure sandy soils am found vrln- 

I ipally near sea-coasts where the sand has been blown inwards from 
the shore, or oa formations of soft and fnabh' sandstone Uke the 
ifreensand. The soil of deserts also is often arenaceous, but there 
the finer particles have been lifted and borne away by the wind, 
tccumulations of sand arc found also in some parts of the courses 
of our rivers, very often over wide stretches of the seashore, and 
moo' particularly on the sea bottom, where the water is not very deep, 
at no great distance from the land. 

Of the rock-making minerals wluch are common on the eartli's 
crust only a limited number occur at all frequently in sand deposits. 
For several reasons quart* is by far the commonest ingredient of 
siinds. It is a very abundant mineral in cocks and is comparatively 
liard, so that it is nut readily worn down to a very fine muddy imste. 

II also possesses practically no cleavage, and docs not split up natur¬ 
ally into thin fragments. 11 we add to this tliat it is nearly insoluble 
in water and that it does not decompose, but preserves its freshness 
unaltered after lung ages of ex]H)sure to weathenng, we can see that 
it has all the properties necessary for furnishing a large portion of the 
sandy material pnaluced by the detrition of rock masses. With 
quartz there is often a small amount of felspar (principally micro- 
cline, orthoclase and oligoclase), but this mineral, though almost 
a.s common as quartz in rocks, splits up readily on account of its 
cleavage, and decomposes into fine, soft, scaly aggregates of mica 
and kaolin, which are removed by the sifting action of water and are 
depo.sited as muds or clays. Small plates of wlute mica, which, 
though soft and very fissile, decompose very slowly, ate often mingled 
with the quartz and felspar. In addition to these, all sands contain 
such minerals as gurnet, tourmahne, zircon, rutile and anatase, 
which are .common rock-forming minerals, botli hard and resistant 
to drcom]Kisitian. Among the less common ingredients are topaz, 
Btaurolite, kyumte, andalusite, chlorite, iron oxides, blotitc, horn¬ 
blende and augitc, while small particles of chert, felsito and other 
liiie-grained roc^ appear frequently in the coarser sand deposits. 

Shore sands imd river sands, which have not been traiusported lor 
any groat distance from their parent rocks, often contain minerals 
that arc too soft or too readily decomposed to iiersist. In the Lizard 
district of Cornwall the sands at the base of cliffs of setpentine are 
lich in qUvine, augite, cnstatxte, tremolitc and chromite. Near 
volcanic islands such minerals as biolite, Uornblciide, augite and 
zeolites may form a large portion of the local sand deposits, lii 
marine sands also organic substances are almost uiuversully present, 
either fragments of plants or the debns ol calcareous shells, in fact 
many sands consist almost entirely of such fragments (shell sand.s). 
Around coral islands there are often extensive deposits of comminuted 
coral (coral sands), mixed with which there is a varying proportion of 
broken skeletons of calcareous algae, sponge-spicules and other 
debris of organic origin. The Greensands which are widely ihstn- 
buted over flic floor of the oceans, in places where the coutineiital 
shelf merges into the greater depths, owe their colour to small 
rounded lumps of glauconite. 

Among tile accessory ingredients of sands which arc of great value 
and mtcTest are the precious metals, esjiecially gold aniTplalinuni. 
'I'hese are found usually in the lower parts of the sand deposits 
resting on the l>cd-rock. because of their lugh specific gravity, and 
have been derived from the destruction ol the rucks in which they 
originally occurred uillicr in quartzose veins or as disseminated 
liarticics. Tinstone occurs also m this way (“ stream-tin "), and in 
Ceylon, Burma, Brazil. South Africa, &c,, precious stones such os the 
diamond, ruby, sjiiitel, chrysoberyl and tourmaline are found in 
ix'ds of sand and gravel (gem sands). 

In general the sand grains have a rounded or oviform shape due 
to mutual attrition during transport Those wlilch liave been 
carried farthest are most rounded', sands deposited at no great 
dismee from their pai'ent rock often consist largely ol angular 
grains. The smaller fragments may be carried along in suspension 
in water, and may travel for many miles without licing sensibly 
worn : but coarse sands and fine gravels are swept along the bottom 
and arc subjected to an intense grinding action. Some&ng depends 
also on the hardness of the minerals present iu tlie sands, yet even 
the diamonds and other gems found in sand deposits have often 
their corners worn and smoothed. Minerals with very perfect 
cleavage, such as mica, split up into thin plates under the shock of 
impact with adjacent grams, and arc never rounded ^e quartz 
or tourmaline. In desorts the transport of the sands is ettected 
by Uic wind, and owing to the low viscosity of air even the smallest 
grains are not held in suspension but are rolled along tke ground ; 
hence vny fine quartzose sands arc sometimes met with in arid 
regions with every particle smoothed and polished. These sands 
^ uquid and are used in hour-glasses. Similar 


" desert sands " occur among the sandstones of the Trias and were 
doubtloss formed in the manner described. 

In addition to river sands, shore sands, marine sand deposits and 
desert sands, there are many other types of sand deposits. Blown 
sands are usually found near the scnkiore, but occur also at the 
margin of some great lakes like those of N. America ; desert sands 
belong in great part to this category. These sands have been blown 
into their present position by the wind, and unless fixed by vego- 
tation are constantly though slowly in movement, being in conse¬ 
quence a menace to agricultural land on tlieir leeward sides. They 
may be shell sands, quartz sands or mixed sands, and often show 
very marked oblique stratification or " current bedding." The 
surlace of blown sand deimsits is generally marked by dunes. Glacial 
sands are common in districts like Britain and those parts of N. 
.\merica which Iiavc been covered by an ice-shcct. They are really 
water-borne and have been deposited by streams, though they occur 
in situations whore rivers no longer fiow. The waters produced by 
the melting of the ice-sheets flooded extensive tracts of coimtry, 
laying down sand and mud deposits in temporary lakes. These 
sands arc usually angular, because they have not been transported 
to any great distance. The old high-level terraces which border the 
lower courses of many rivers, though usually consisting of gravel, are 
often accompanied by considerable sand deposits. 

Many of the Tertiary and some of the Secondary sandstone rucks 
are BO incompletely consolidated by cementation that riiey are 
essentially sand rooks, and especially when weathered may be used 
as sources of sand. Thus in Britain there arc Pliocene sands (St 
Erth, Cornwall, &c.). Eocene sands (Bagshot sands and Tbanet 
sands) ; and the Lower and Upper Greensand (Cretaceous) are often 
dug in pits, though sometimes firmly coherent and more properly 
described as sandstones (q.v.). 

The economic uses of sands are very numerous. They arc largely 
employed for pohshmg and scouting both for domestic and manu¬ 
facturing purposes. " Bath bricks " are made from the sand of the 
river Parrett near Bridgwater. Sand for glass-making was formerly 
obtained at Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight and at Lynn in Norfolk, 
but must be very pure for the best kinds of glass, and crushed quartz 
or flint is often preferred on this account. One of the principal uses 
of sand is for making mortar and cement: for this any good clean 
quartzose sand free from salts is suitable; it may be washed to 
remove impurities and sifted to secure uniformity in the size of the 
individual grains. Moulding sands, adapted for foundry purposes, 
generally contain a small admixture of clay. Sands are also em¬ 
ployed in brick-making, in filtering, and for etching glass and other 
substances by moans of the sand blast. (J, S. F.) 

SANDAL (from the l-atinizcd form of Gr. iravSuXwi' or 
irdvSaKov : this probably represents the Persian sandal, slipper; 
it is not to be referred to Gr. iravU, board), the foot-covering 
which consists of a sole of leather or other material attached 
to the sole of the foot by a thong of leather passing between 
the great and second toe, crossed over the instep and fastened 
round the ankle (see Shoe and Costume, section Creek and 
Roman). Sandals are only worn regularly among the peoples 
of Western civilization by friars, though forms of tliem are found 
among the peasants in Spain and the Balkans. They have in 
recent times been adopted l>y the extreme advocates of hygienic 
dress, especially for young children. In the early part of the 19th 
century' a form of low, liglit slipper fastened by a ribbon crossed 
over the instep and round the ankle, and worn by women, was 
known as a sandal. 

SANDALWOOD (from Fr. sandal, santal, Gr. croiTaAov, 
iruvSaAov, Pers. sandal, chandan, Skt. chandana, the sandal 
tree : the form " sunders ” is probably an English corruption), 
a fragrant wood obtained from various trees of the natural order 
Sunt^iiceae, and principally from Santalum album, a native of 
India. The use of sandalwood dates as far bock at least us the 
5U1 century b.c. It is still extensively used in India and China, 
wherever Buddhism prevails, being employed in funeral rite.s 
and religious ceremonies. Until the middle of the i8th century 
India was the only source of sandalwood. The discovery of e 
sandalwood in the islands of the Pacific led to difficulties with the 
natives, often ending in bloodshed, the celebrated missionary 
John Williams (1796-1839), amon^t others, having fallen a 
victim to an indiscriminate retaliation by the natives on white 
men visiting the islands. The loss of life m this trade was at one 
time even greater than in that of whaling, with which it ranked 
p one of the most adventurous of callings. In India sandalwood 
is largely used in the manufacture of boxes, fans and other 
ornamental articles of inlaid work, and to a limited extent in 
medicine as a domestic remedy for all kinds of pains and aches. 
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The oil, obtained by dittiUii^ the wood in chips, is largely nsed 
as a perfume, few native Indian attars or essential oils being free 
from admixture with it In the form of powder or paste the wood 
b employed in the pigments used by the Brahmans for their 
distinguishing caste-marks. 

Red sandalwood, known also as red Sanders wood, is the product of 
a small leguminous tree, Pterocarpns sanlaliilus, native of S. India, 
Ceylon and the Philippine Islands. A fresh surface of the wood has 
a rich deep red colour, which on exposure, however, assumes a dark 
brownish tint. In medieval times red sandalwood possessed a high 
reputation in medicine, and it wa-s valued as a colouring ingredient 
in many dishes. It is pharmacologically quite inert. Mow it is a 
little ui^ as a colouring agent in pharmacy, its prmcipal appUcation 
bemg in wool-dyeing. Several other speCies of Pleroearpus, notably 
P, indicus, contain the same dyeii^ principle and can be used us 
substitutes for red sandalwood. The barwood and camwood of 
the Guinea Coast of Africa, from Baphta ntUda or an allied species, 
called santal rouge d'Afrique by the French, are also in all respects 
closely allied to the red sandalwood of Oriental countries. 

As a substitute for copaiba {q.v.), sandalwood oil, distilled from 
the wood of Siantalum album, is more expensive and pleasanter to 
take, but it is less efficient, as it does not contain any analogue to 
the valuable resin in copaiba. 

SANDARACH (Fr. sandaraque, Lat. sandaraca, Gr. iravSapdxTf, 
realgar or red sulphide of arsenic, cf. Pers. sandarus, Skt. sindura, 
realgar), in mineralogy realgar or native arsenic disulphide, 
but generally (a use found in Uioscorides) a resinous body 
obtained from the small coniferous tree Ccdlitris qwtdrtvdvis, 
native of the north-west regions of Africa, and especially char¬ 
acteristic of the Atlas mountains. The resin, which b procured 
as a natural exudation on tlie stems, and also obtained by 
making incisions in the bark of the trees, comes into commerce 
in the form of small round balb or elongated tears, transparent, 
and having a delicate yellow tinge. It is a little harder than mastic, 
for which it is sometimes substituted. It b also used as incense, 
and by the Arabs medicinally as a remedy for diarrhoea, it has 
no m^icinal advantages over many of the resins employed in 
modern therapeutics. An analogous resin is procured in China 
from CalUtris sinensis, and in S. Australia, under the name of 
pine gum, from C. Reissii. 

SANDBACH, a market town in the Crewe parliamentary 
divbion of Cheshire, England, 5 m. N.E. of Crewe, on the London 
Si North-Western and North Staffordshire railways. Pop. 
of urban district (iqoi) 5558. It lies on a headstream of the 
small river Wheelock, a tributary of the Weaver. The parish 
church of St Mary is Perpendicular, with a fine carved roof of the 
17 th century. A few old timbered houses, of the same period, 
remain. In the market-place are two remarkable crosses covered 
with rude carvings, and assigned by some to the 7th century, 
being similar to those at Monastcrboice and elsewhere in Ireland. 
There are boot and shoe factories, chemical works and a manu¬ 
facture of fustians, with salt-works and iron-works in the adjacent 
township of Wheelock. 

SAMOBBBOBR, KARL LUDWIG FRIDOLIH VON (1826-1898), 
German palaeontologist and geologist, was bom at Dillenburg, 
Nassau, on the 22nd of November 1826. He was educated at 
the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg and Giessen, at the last 
of which he graduated Ph.D. in 1846. He then studied at the 
university of Marburg, where he wrote his first essay, Vbersichi 
der geel^isclien Verkaltnisse des Uerzogtums Nassau (1847). 
In 1849 he became curator of the Natur^ History Museum at 
Wiesb^en, and began to study the Tertiary strata of the Mayence 
Basin, and also the Devonian fossils of the Rhenish provinces, 
on which he published elaborate memoirs. In 1855 he was 
appointed professor of mineralogy and geology at &e Poly¬ 
technic Institute at Karlsruhe, and he took part m the geological 
survey of Baden. From 1863 to 1896 he was professor of 
minenUogy and geology at the university of Wuraburg. His 
great work Die Land- ustd Sitsswasser-Conehylien der Vorwelt 
was published in 1870-1875. Later he issued an authoritative 
work on mineral yeins,Uniersuchungen iiber Erzgdnge(t8Si-i88s). 
He died at Wiirzbuig on the iith of April 1898. His brother 
Guido Sandbesgsr (1821-1869) was an authority on fossil 
cephali^ioda, and together they publislKd Die Versteinerungen 
des rheinisclien Sehichtensystems in Nassau (1850-1856). 


BAMDBY, PAUL (i7i5-i8o9), English watewxilour piunter, 
was bom at Nottingham in 1725. In 1746 he was appointed by 
the duke of Cumterland draughtsman to the survey of the 
Highlands. In 1751 he quitted ttis post and retired to Windsor, 
where he occupied himself with the production of water-colour 
drawings of scenery and architecture. Sir Joseph Banks com¬ 
missioned him to bring out in aquatint (a method of engrav¬ 
ing then peculiar to Stuidby) forty-eight plates drawn during 
a tour in Wales. Sandby displayed considerable power %s a 
caricaturist in his attempt to ridicule the opposition of Hogarth 
to the plan for creating a public academy for the arts. In 1768 
he was chosen a foundatbn-member of the Royal Academy and 
appointed chief drawing-master to the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich. He held this situation till 1799. Sandby is best 
remembered, however, by his water-colour paintings. They 
are topographical in character, and, while they want the richness 
luid brilliancy of modern water-colour, he nevertheless impressed 
upon them the originality of his mind. His etchings, such as the 
Cries 0] London and the illustrations to Ramsay 's GenUe Shepherd, 
and his plates, such os those to Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, 
are numerous and carefully executed. He died in London on 
the 9th of November 1809. 

BANDEAU, LEONARD 8 YLVA 1 N JUUEN [Jules] (1811- 
1883), French novelist, was born at Aubusson (Creuse) on the 
19th of February 1811. He was sent to Paris to study law, but 
spent mucli of his time with unruly students. He met Madame 
Dudevont (George Sand) at Le Coudray in the house of a friend, 
and when she came to Paris in 1831 she joined Sandeau. I'he' 
intimacy did not last long, but it produced Rose el Blanche 
(1831), a novel written in common under the pseudonym Jules 
Sand, from whicli George Sand took the idea of her famous 
nom de guerre, 

Sandeau continued lor nearly fifty years to produce novels and to 
coUaborate in plays. His best works arc Marianna (1839), in which 
he draws a portrait of George Sand ; Le Dacteur tierbeau (1841); 
Catherine (1845); Mademoiselle de la Seigliire (1848), a successful 
picture of society under Louis Philippe, dramatized in 1851 ; Made¬ 
leine (1846) ; La Chasse au roman (184m ; Sacs el parchemins 
(1851); La Matson de Penarvan (1S58); La Roche aux mouettes (1871) 
The famous^lay of Le Gendre de M. Poiner is one of several which he 
wrote with Eraile Augier—the novelist u.snally contributing the story 
and the dramatist the theatrical working up. Meanwhile Sandeau 
had been made conservatcur of the Mazarin library in 1853, elected 
to the Academy in 1838, and next year appomted hbranan of St 
Cloud. At the suppression of this latter office, after the fall of the 
empire, he was pensioned. He died on the 24th of April 1881. 
He was never a very popular novelist, and the quiet grace of his 
style, and his refusal to pander to the popular taste in tlic morals and 
incidents of liis novels, may have disqualified him for popularity. 

See G. Planche, Portraits littlraires (1849), vol. i. ; J. Llaritie, 
]. Sandeau {1883); F. Bninetiirc in tlie Revue des deux mondes 

(1887). 

BAND-EEL, or Sand-Launce. The fishes known under these 
names form a small family (Ammodytidae) now included with 
the Scombresocidae in the sub-order Percesoces. They were 
formerly placed in the Anacanthini and supposed to be allied 
to the Gadidae, but a fossil form Cabitopsis has recently been 
described in which the pelvic fins are present, and are abdominal 
in position as in Belone and Scombresax. 

Their body is of an elongate-cyUndrical sliape, witli tlic bead 
terminating in a long conical snout, the projecting lower jaw forming 
the pointed end. A low long dorsal fin, in which no distinctioii be¬ 
tween spines and rays can be observed, occupies nearly the whole 
length of the back, and a long anal, composed of similar short and 
dehcate rays, commences immediately behind the vent, which is 
placed about midway between the head and caudal fin. The 
caudal is forked and the pectorals are short. The total absence of 
ventral fins indicates the burrowing habits of these fishes. The 
scales, when present, are very small; but generally the development 
of scales has 01% proceeded to the formation of oblique folds of the 
integuments. The eyes are lateral and of moderate size ; the denti¬ 
tion is quite rudimentary. 

Sand-eels are small littoral marine fishes, only one species attain¬ 
ing a length of 18 in. [Ammodytes lanceolatus). They live in shoals at 
various depths on a sandy bottom, and bury tbemiidves in the sand 
on the slightest alarm. Other shoals live in demr water. When 
they are surprised by fish of prey or porpoises they are frequently 
driven to the surface in such dense masses that numbers of them 
can be scooped out of the water with a bucket or hand-net. Sand- 
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Mb dMtroy • giwt qnaatity of fry and other aiiiall creaturea, mcb 
M the Jancelet {Ampkoma), which Uvee in similar loci^tiM They 
are excellent eating, and are much sought alter for bait, ^ey are 
captured by small meshed seines, as well as by digging in the sand. 
The Mgs of sand-eeb are smaU, heavier than sea-water and ^htly 
adhesive: they are scattered among the grains of sand in which the 
6shM live, and the larvae and young at various stages of growth 
may be talcen with the row-net in sandy bays in summer. 

Mnd-eeb are common in the N. Atlantic; a species scarcely 
dutioct from the European common sand-launce occurs on the 
PacMc side of N. America, another 00 the E. coast of S. Africa. On 
the British coasts three spMies are found : the greater sand-eel ' 
(Ammodyles lanctolatus), dutingiushed by a tooth-like bicuspid | 

f irominencc on the vomer ; the common sand-launce (A. tobtanus), I 
rom 5 to 7 in. long, with unarmed vomer, even doraal fin, and with j 
the integuments fmded ; and the southern sand-launce {A. stciUus), > 
with unarmed vomer, smooth skin, and with the margin of the dorsal 
and anal fins undulated. The lost species is common in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but local farther N. It has been found near the Shetlands 
at depths from 80 to too fathoms. 

8ANDBFJOBD, the oldest and most famous spa in Norway, 
in Jarlsber^-Laurvik amt (county), 86 m. S.S.W. of Giristionia 
by the Skien railway. Pop. (1900) 4847. The springs are 
sulphurous, saline and chalybeate. Specimens of jaetlegryder 
or giant’s cauldrons may lie seen at Gaardaasen and Vindalsbugt, 
some upwards of 33 ft. in depth. 

■ANDIHAN, nii 80BEBT OBOVIS (1835-1892), Indian 
officer and administrator, was the son of General Robert Turnbull 
Sandeman, and was bom on the 25th of Februarj’ 1835. He 
was educated at Perth and St Andrews University, and joined 
the 33rd Bengal Infantry in 1856. When that regiment was 
disarmed at Phillour by General Nicholson during the Mutiny 
in 1857, he took part in the final capture of Lucknow as adjutant 
of the iith Bengal Lancers. After the suppression of the 
Mutiny he was appointed to the Punjab Commission by Sir 
John Lawrence. In 1866 he was appointed district officer of 
Dera Gbazi Khan, and there first showed his capsCcity in dealing 
with the Baluch tribes. He was the first to break through the 
close-border system of Lord Lawrence, by extending British 
influence to the independent tribes beyond the border. In his 
hands this policy worked admirably, owing to his tact in manag¬ 
ing the tribesmen and his genius for control. In 1876 he negoti¬ 
ated the treaty with the khan of Kalat, which subsequently 
governed the relations between Kalat and the Indian govern¬ 
ment ; and in 1877 he was made agent to the governor-general 
in Baluchistan, an office which he held till his death. During 
the second Afghan War in 1878 his influence over the tribesmen 
was of the utmost importance, since it enabled him to keep 
intact the line of communications with Kandahar, and to control 
the tribes after the British disaster at Maiwand. P'or these 
services he was made K.C.S.L in 1879. in 1889 he occupied the 
Zhob valley, a strategic advantage which opened the Gomul 
Pass through the Waziri country to caravan traffic. Sandeman's 
system was not so well suited to the Fathan as to his Baluch 
neighbour. But in Baluchistan he was a pioneer, a pacificator 
and a successful administrator, who converted that country 
from a state of complete anarchy into a province as orderly 
as any in British India. He died at Bela, the capital of las 
Bela state, on the 29th of January 1892, and there he lies buried 
under a handsome tomb. 

See T. M. Thornton, Sir Robert Sandeman (1895) ; and R. I. 
Bmce, TheForward Policy (1900). 

SANDBBIt DANIBL (1819-1896), German lexicographer, was 
bom on the rath of Novemtier 1819 at Altstrelitz in Mecklen¬ 
burg, of J ewish parents^. He was educated at the “ Gymnasium 
Camlinum ” in the neighbouring capital Neustrelitz, and the 
universities of Berlin and Halle, where he took the degree of 
doctor philosopkiae. From 1842 to 185a he conducted with success 
the school at Altstrelits. 

In 1854 he subjeoted Grimm's Deutsches WOrterbuch to a rigorous 
examination, and as a rreult published his dictionary of the German 
language, WDrttrbueh der deulsehen Sprackt (3 vols., 1859-1805). 
Tbit was followed by his ErfdneungsUrdiierbuch der deutschen Spracke 
(1878-1885). AmoM others of his works in the same field are 
FrenutwOntertmck (LdpSlg, 1871 ; and ed., 1891), Wdrterbuek der 
Hmifletkteitritkeiten ra dtir deutseken Sprteke (1872; 22nd ed.. 

Lekrbuck der deutseken Spracke fdr Sckulen (8th ed.. 
iMlpF^Banden laid down his views in his Katecktemus der deutseken 


Ortkogre^kie (1856; 4th ed., 1878), and was an active member of the 
orthographical conference in Berlin in 1876, He published a trans¬ 
lation in verseof theSoag 0/ Songs (1866),and wrote some poems for the 
young, Heitere Kinderwett (1868). In 1887 he founded the Zeitsekrip 
far M deutseke Spracke, which he conducted almost down to hu 
death at Altstrelitz on the iith of March 1897. 

See Friedrich Dfisel, Daniel Sanders (1886; and ed., 1890); A. 
S^ert-Stein, Daniel Sanders, eiu Gedenkhuek (1897). 

8ANDEB8, NICHOLAS (c. 1530-1581), Roman Catholic agent 
and historian, bom about 1530 at Charlwood, Surrey, was a 
son of William Sanders, once sheriff of Surrey, who was descended 
from the Sanders of Sanderstead. Educated at Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, he was elected fellow in 1548 and 
^duated B.C.L. in 1551. The family had strong Catholic 
leanings, and two of Nicholas’s sisters, who must have Men much 
older than he was, became nuns of Sion convent before its dis¬ 
solution. Nichola.s was selected to deliver the oration at the 
reception of Cardiiml Pole’s visitors by the university in 1557, 
and soon after Elizabeth’s accession he went to Rome where he 
was befriended by Pole’s confidant. Cardinal Morone; he also 
owed much to the generosity of Sir Francis Englefield (,g v.). 
He was ordained priest at Rome, and was, even before the end 
of 1550, mentionexl as a likely candidate for the cardinal’s hat. 
For liu: next few years he was employed by Cardinal Hosius, 
the learned Polish prelate, in his efforts to (ffieck the spread of 
heresy in Poland, Lithuania and Prussia. In 1565, like many 
other English exiles, he made his headquarters at Louvain, and 
after a visit to the Imperial Diet at Augsburg in 1566, in 
attendance upon Commendone, who had been largely instru¬ 
mental in the reconciliation of England with Rome in Mary’s 
reign, he threw himself into the literary controversy between 
Bishop Jewel (?.».) and Harding. . His De visibili Monorchia 
Ecclesiae, published in 1571, contains the first narrative of the 
sufferings of the English Roman Catholics. Its extreme papalism 
and its strenuous defence of Pius V.’s bull exeommumcating 
and deposing Elizabeth marked out Sanders for the enmity of the 
English government, and he retaliated with lifelong efforts 
to procure the deposition of Elizabeth and restoration of Roman 
Catholicism. 

His expectations of the carclinalate were disappointed by Pius 
V.’s death in 1572, and Sanders spent the next lew years at Madrid 
trying to embroil Philip II., who gave him a pension of sou ducats, 
111 open war with Ehzabeth. " The state of Cbnstendoni,’’ be wrote, 
" depeodeth upon the stout assailing of England." His ardent zeal 
was sorely tried by Philip's cautious temperament; and Sir Thomas 
Stukulry's projected Irish expedition, which Sanders was to have 
Bccompanicxl with the blessmgs and assistance of the pope, was 
diverts to Morocco where Stukcley was killed at the battle oi Ai 
Kasr al Kcbir in 1578. Sanders, however, found his opportunity in 
the following year, when a force of Spaniards and Italians was de¬ 
spatched to Smerwick to assist James Fitzmaurice and his Geraldines 
in stining up an Irish rebelhon. The Spaniards were, however, 
annihilated by l-ord Grey in 1580, and after nearly two years ol 
wandering in Irish wopds and biws Sanders died of cold and starva¬ 
tion in the spring of r58t. The English exiles were disgusted at the 
waste of such matonal: " Our Sanders," they exclaimed, " is more 
to us than tiie whole of Ireland." His writings have been the basih 
oi all Roman Catholic historiee oi the Englufa Reformation. The 
most important was his De Ortgine ac Progressu sekismatis Anglicam, 
which was continued after r558 by Edward Kishton, and printed at 
Cologne in 1585 ; it has been often rc-editod and translated, the best 
English edition bemg that by David Lewis (London, 1877). Its 
statements earned Sanders the nickname of Dr Slanders in Itogland; 
but a considerable number of the " slanders " have been confirmed 
by corroborative evidence, and others, e.g. his story that Ann Boleyn 
was Henry VIII.'s own daughter, were simply borrowed by Sanders 
from earher writers. It is not a more nntrustwortby account than 
a vehement controversialist engaged in a life and death struggle 
might be expected to write of his Qieological antagonists 

See Lewis's Introduction (1877); Calendars of Insk, Foreign and 
f^nisk State Papers, and of the Carew MSS.; Knox’s Letters of 
CardsHol Allen ; T. F. Kirby’s Winchester Scholars ; R. Bagwell's 
Ireland under the Tudors \ A. O. Meyer's England und die katkoitseke 
Kirche unler Kinigin Elisahetk (1910) ; and T. G. Law in Dicl. Kat. 
Jiiogr. i. 259-2<>r where a complete list of Sanders’s writin^is 

8ANDBRB0N, BOBBRT (1587-1663), English divine, was bom 
probably at Sheffield, YoAshire, m September 1587. He was 
: educated at Rotherham grammar school and at Lincoln College, 
' Oxford, took orders in 1611, and was promoted successively 
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to sevml benefices. On the recommendation of Laud he was 
appointed one of the royal dtaplains in 1631, and was a favourite 
preacher with die king, who made him regius professor of 
divinity at Oxford in 164*. The Civil War kept him from 
entering the office till 1646; and in 1648 he was ejected by 
the Parliamentary visitors. He recovered his position at the 
Restoration, was moderator at the Savoy Conference, 1661, and 
was promoted to the bishopric of Lincoln. He died two yeais 
later on the 29th of January 1663. 

His most celebrated work is his Cases of Consrtenrr, deliberate 
judgments upon points of morality submitted to him. They 
are distinguished by moral integrity, good sense and learning. 
His practice as a college lecturer in logic is better evidenced by 
these “ cases ” than by his Compendium of Logic, first published 
in 1618. A complete edition of Sanderson’s works (6 vols.) 
was edited by William Jacobson in 1854. It includes the Life 
by Izaak Walton, revised and enlarged. 

SANOFORD, JOHN DE (d. 1294), archbishop of Dublin, was 
probably an illegitimate son of the baronial leader, Gilbert Basset 
(d. 1241), or of his brother Fulk Basset, bishop of London from 
1241 until his death in 1259, a prelate who was prominent during 
the troubles of Heniy' lll.’s reign. John was a nephew of Sir 
Philip Basset (d. 1271), the justiciar. He first appears as an 
official of Henry III. in Ireland and of Edward I. in both England 
and Ireland ; he was appointed dean of St Patrick's, Dublin, 
in 1275. In 1284 he was chosen archbishop of Dublin in succes¬ 
sion to John of Darlington ; some, however, objected to this 
choice and .Sandford resigned his claim ; but was elected a second 
time while he was in Rome, and returning to Ireland was allowed 
to take up the office. In 1288, during a time of great con¬ 
fusion. the archbishop acted as givernor of Ireland. In 1290 he 
resigned and returned to England. Sandford served Edward 1 . 
in the great cose over the succession to the Scottish throne 
in 1292 and also as an envoy to the German king, Adolph 
of Nassau, and the princes of the Empire. On his return from 
Germany he died at Yarmouth on the 2nd of October 1294. 

Sandford’s elder brother, P'ulk (d. 1271), was also archbishop 
of Dublin. He is called P'ulk de Sandford and also Fulk Basset 
owing to his relationship to the Bassets. Having been arch¬ 
deacon of Middlesex and treasurer and chancellor of St Paul's 
Cathedral, London, he was appointed archbishop of Dublin by 
Pope Alexander IV. in 1256. He took some slight part in tlie 
government of Ireland under Henry III. and died at Finglas 
on the 4th of May 1271. 

SANDOATE, a watering-place of Kent, England, on the S.E. 
ixmst, m. W. of Folkestone, on the Soutli-Eastem & Chatham 
railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2023. It is connected 
with Hythe, 3 m. W., by a tramway belonging to the railway 
company. It is included in the parliamentary borough of Hythe. 
Sandgate Castle was built by Henry VIII., but on the formation 
of a camp here in 1806 it was considerably altered. The camp 
of Shomcliffe lies N. of the town on a plateau. 

SAND>GROUSE, the name' by which arc commonly known 
the members of a small group of birds frequenting sandy tracts, 
and having their feet more or less clothed with feathers after the 
fashion of grouse (7.11.), to which they were originally thought 
to be closely allied ; the species first described were by the earlier 
systematists invariably referred to the genus Tetrao. Their 
separation therefrom is due to C. J. Tcmminck, who made for 
them a distinct genus which he called Pterodes? Further 
investigation of the osteoUgy and pterylosis of the sand-grouse 
revealed still greater divergence from the normal Gallinae (to 
which the true ^ouse belong), as well as several curious resem¬ 
blances to the pigeons ; and in the Zoological Society’s Proceed¬ 
ings for 1868 (p. 303) T. H. Huxley proposed to regard them, 
under the nameof Pteroclomorphae,as forming a groupequivalent 
to the Alectoromorphae and PeristeromorpW. They are now 

' It seems to have Ixien first used by J, Latham in 1783 {Synopsis, 
iv. p. 75t) as the direct translation of the name Tetrao arenarius 
given by Pallas. 

* He states that be published this name in 1809 ; but hitherto re¬ 
search has failed to find It used until 1813. 
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generally r^arded as forming a separate sub-order Pterocles 
of Charadriiform birds, allied to pigeons (see Biros). 

The Pteroclidae consiit of two geneia— Pterocles, with about fifteen 
species, and Syrrhaptes, with two. Of the former, two species inhabit 
Europe, P. arenanus, the sand-grouac proper, and that which is 
usually called P. akhata, the pm-tailed sand-grouse, 'Ihe European 
rwge of the first is practically limited to Portugal, Spain and 
S. Kussia, while the second mhabita also the S. of France, where 
it is generally known by its Catalan name of Ganga, or 
locally as Grandaulo, or, sUmige to say, Perdrix d'Angleterre. (^th 
species arc also abundant in Bnrbary, and have been beheved to 
extend E. through Asia to India, in most parts of which country 
they seem to be only wmter-visitants ; but in 1880 M. Bogdanow 
pointed out to the .Academy oi St Petersburg (Bulletin, xxvii. 1O4) 
a slight dificience ul coloration between eastern and western examples 
of what had hitherto passed as P. aickala ; analogy would Suggest 
that a similar difierence might be found in examples of P. arenariu.\. 
India, moreover, jaissesses five other species of Pterocles, of which, 
liowevcr, only one, J‘. fasiiatus, is peculiar lo Asia, while the others 
mbabit -Vinca as well, and all the remaining species tieloiig to Uie 
Ethiopian region one, P. personalus, being peculiar to Madagascar, 
and four occurring in or on the liordcrs ol tlie Cape Colony. 

The genus Syrrhaptes, though in general appearance resembling 
IHerodes, has a conformation of foot quite unique among birtU, the 
three anterior toi* bemg encased ui a common " podothecn," which 
IS clolhod to the claws with hairy leathers, M) as to look much like 
a fingerless glove. The hind toe is wanting. The fVo species oi 
Syrrhaptes ure .S', tibelamis- the largest sand-grouse known—in¬ 
habiting the country whence its trivial name is derived, and S. 
paradoxus, ranging from N. Clnna across Central Asia to tlie confines 
of F-urojic, wlucli it occasionally invades. Tliough its attempts at 
colonisation in the extreme W. have failetl, it would seem to have 
established itself in the neighbourhuoit oi Astrakhan (Jbts, 18H2, p. 
220), it appears to be the " Bargiierlac " of Marco I’olo (od. Yule, 
i p. 239) ; funi tile " Loiing-Kio " or " Ltragon's Foot," so unscientifi 
cally described by Uie Hue (Souvenirs d'un Vovoge dans la 

Tartanc, i. p. 244), can scarcely be anything else than this bird. 

The sand-grouse assimilates m general colour to that of the ground, 
being above of a dull ochreous hue. mure or less barred or mottled by 
darker sbadcs, wliile beneatli it is frequently varied by belts of dce|i 
brown intensifying into IdacK Lighter tints arc, however, exhibited 
i>y some species and streaks or edgings of an almost pure white relievi' 
the pn-vailing sandy or fawn-coloured hues tliat especially character¬ 
ize the group. 'I'he sexes seem always to differ m plumage, that of 
the male licmg the brightest and must diversified. The expression 
IS decidedly dove-like, and so is the form of the body, tlie long wings 
contributing also to IJiat effect, so that among Anglo-Indians fliesi’ 
birds are commonly known ns " rock-pigeons." 'The long wings, 
the outermost primary of which tn Syrrhaptes has its shaft produced 
into an attenuated filament, are in all the species worked by ex¬ 
ceedingly powerful muscles, and in several forms the middle rcctrices 
are likewise protracted and jioinli d, so as lo give to their wearers the 
name oi Pin-tailed Sand-Grouse “ Tlie nest is a Bhallow hole in the 
sand. Three seems to lx- the regular complement of eggs, but there 
ore writers who declare that the full number in some spccitsi is four 
Theac eggs ure almost cylindrical in the middle and neariy alike at 
each end, and are ol a pole earthy colour, spotted, blotched or 
marbled with darker shades, the markings being Of two kinds, one 
superficial and the other more deeply seated in the shell. The young 
are liatchcd fully dotluxl m down (P.Z.S., ]86b, pL ix. fig. 2), and 
appear to lx- c.i|iable oi locomotion soon after birth. I'he remains ol 
an extinct s]iecie.s oi Pterocles, P. sepultus, intermediate apparently 
Ixtwcen P. alihala and P. gutiurahs, have been recognized in the 
Miocene caves of the .Mlicr by A. Miilne-Edwanis (Ots. fast, de la 
Prance, p. 294, pi. clxi.. figs. 1-9) ; and, in addition to tiic other 
authorities on thi.s very interesting group of birds already cited, 
reference may be made to B. G. KUiot’s “ Study " of the Family 
(P.Z.S., 1878, pp 233-264) and H. F. Gadow, " On Certain Points in 
the .Anatomy of Pterocles (op. cit., 1882, pp. 312-332). (A. N.) 

SANDHURST, a town in the Wokingham parliamentary 
division of Berkshire, England, 9 m. N. of Aldershot. Pop. (1901) 
2386. Two miles south-east of the town, near the village-s 
of Cambridge Town and York Town, and the railway stations 
of Blackwatcr and Camberley on the South •< Eastern and 
Chatham and South-Western lines, is the Sondhunt Royal 
Military College. It was settled here in 1812, having boin alreaidy 
removed by its founder, the duke of York, from High Wycombe, 
where it was opened in 1799, to Great Marlow in 1802. It stands 
in beautiful grounds, which contain a iaige lake. Wellmgpon 
College station on the South-Eastern branch line to Rea^ng. 
near Sandhurst itself, serves Wellington College, one of tfu' 
principal modem public schools of England, founds in memory 

* These were separated by Bonaparte ifomptes retidus, xUi. p. 
880) as a distinct genus, Pleroclurus, which later antUotsi'hfive justly 
seen no reason to adopt. 
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0# the greet duke of Wellii^ton, and incorporated in 1853. 
Its primary object was the education of the sons of deceased 
army officers. In rite vidniiy is Broadmoor Prison for criminal 
lunatics. 

ftAR DIBOO, a dty, port of entry and the county-seat of San 
Diego county, in S. California, U.S.A., on the Pacific Ocean, 
about 10 m. N. of the Mexican border, and about 126 m. (by 
rail) S.E. of Los Angeles. Pop. (t88o^ 2637 ; (1890) 16,159 i 
17,700, of whom 3768 were foreign-bom ; (1910 census) 
39,578. It is served by tuimerous steamship lines and by the 
Atchison, Tqreka & Santa Fd, the Los Angeles & San Diego 
Beach, the San Diego Southern, and the San Diego, Cuyamaca 
&: Eastern railways. A railway between Yuma, Arizona and 
San Diego was under coastruction in ipto. The harbour, next 
to that of San Francisco the best in California, has on area of 
some 22 sq. m. The Federal government has made various 
improvements in the harbour, building a jetty 7500 ft. long 
on Zuninga Shoal at the entrance and making a channel 225 ft. 
wide and 27-28 ft. deep at low tide. The city site, which is a 
strip of land 25 m. long and 2 to 4 m. wide, is nearly level near 
the bay. San Diego is the seat of a State Normal School and has 
a Carnegie library. There is a coaling station of the United 
States Navy, and the United States government maintains a 
garrison in Fort Rosecrans. At Coronado (pop. 1900, 935) 
across the bay arc Coronado Beach, and the Hotel del Coronado, 
with fine botanical and Japanese ^rdens; on the beach preople 
live in tents except in the stormier season. Within the city, 
on the top of Point Loma, is the Theosophical Institution of the 
“ Universd Brotherhood.” San Diego has one of the most 
equable climates in the world, and there are several sanatoriums 
here. The economic interests centre in fruit culture, especially 
the raising of citrus fruits and of raisin grapes. There are also 
warehouses, foundries, lumber yards, saw-mills and planing-mills 
—logs are rafted here from Washington and Oregon. National 
City (pop. 1900, 1086), adjoining Sw Diego on the S, and the 
S. terminus of the Atchison, Topeka & ^ta F6 system, has 
large interests in lemon packing and the manufacture of oil, 
citric acid and other lemon by-products. In 1905 the total 
value of the factory products of the city was $1,974,430 (194-8 % 
more than in 1900). 

San Diego is under the commission form of government; 
in 1905 the dty secured as a charter right the power to “ recall ” 
by petition any unsatisfactory city offidal and to elect another 
in his place, and the initiative and referendum were incorporated 
in the charter, but were practically inoperative fur severid years. 
By a charter amendment of 1909, the city is governed by a 
commission of a mayor and five councilmen, elected at large. 

About 4 m. N. of the business centre of Sun Diego is the site 
of the first Spanish settlement in Upper California. It was 
occupied in April 1769 ; a Franciscan “ mission ” (the earliest of 
twenty-one established in California) was founded on the i6th 
of July, and a military presidio somewhat later. San Diego 
begw fte first revolution against Governor M. Victoria and 
Mexican authority in 1831, but was intensely loyal in opposition 
to Governor J. B. Alvarado and the northern towns in 1836. 
It was made a port of entry in 1828. In 1840 it had a population 
of 140. It was occupied by the American forces in July 1846, 
and was reoccupied in November after temporary dispossession 
by the Caliloimans, no blood being shed in these disturbances. 
In 1850 it was incorporated as a city, but did not grow, and lost 
its charter in 1852. In 1867 it had only a dozen inhabitants. 
A load promoter, A. E. Hinton (d. 1909), then laid out a new 
dty ibpift 3 m. & of the old. its population increased to 2300 
in tSMhnd this new San Diego was incorporated in 1B72, and 
watttfte a pint of entry in 1873. The old town still has many 
luindlfadobe bouses, and the dd “ mission ” is fairly well pre¬ 
served! The prosperity of 1867-1873 was followed by a disastrous 
crash in and littk progress was made until 1884, 

whcB San Dwgo was reached by the Sante F6 railway system. 
After 1900 the growth of the city was again very rapid. 

UHPOIIIB, or SxDOMiXRZ, a town of Russ^ Poland, in 
the govennent of Radom, 140 m. S.S.E. of Warsaw ty river 


and on the left bank of the Vistula, opposite the confluence of 
the San. Pop. (1881) 6265, or, includin^suburbs, i4>7io; (1897) 
6534. It is one of the oldest towns of Poland, being mentioned 
as early as 1079 ; from 1139 to 1332 it was the diiel town of the 
principality of the same name. In 1240, and again in 1259, 
It was burned by the Mongols. Under Casimir III. it reached a 
high degree of prosperity. In 1429 it was the seat of a congress 
for the establistunent of peace with Lithuania, and in 1570 the 
“ Consensus Sandomiriensis ” was held here for uniting tlie 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Moravian Brethren. Subsequent 
wars, and especially the Swedish (e.g. in 1655) ruined the town 
even more than did numerous conflagrations, and in the second 
part of the i8th century it had only about 2000 inhabitants. 
Here in 1702 the Polish supporters of Augustus of Saxony banded 
together against Charles XII. of Sweden. The beau tiful cathedral 
was built between 1120 and 1191; it was rebuilt in stone in 
1360, and is one of the oldest monuments of Polish architecture. 
Two of the churches are fine relics of the 13th century. The 
castle, built by Casimir III. (14th century), still exists. The 
city gives title to an episcopal see (Roman Catholic). 

SANDOWAY, a town and district in the Arakan division of 
Lower Burma. The town (pop. 1901, 12,845) ** ''*'7 ancient, 
and is said to have been at one time the capital of Arakan. 
The district has an area of 3784 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 90,927, 
showing an increase of 16 % in the dec^e. The country 
is mountainous, the Arakan range sending out spurs which 
reach the coast. Some of the pee£s in the N. attain 4000 and 
more ft. The streams are only mountain torrents to within 
a few miles of the coast; the mouth of the Khwa forms a good 
wchorage for vessels of from 9 to 10 ft. draught. The rocks 
in the Arakan range and its spurs arc metamorphic, and comprise 
clay, slates, ironstone and mdurated sandstone; towards the 
S., ironstone, trap and rocks of basaltic character are common ; 
veins of steatite and white fibrous quartz are also found. The 
rainfall in 1905 was 230-49 in. Except a few acres of tobacco, 
all the cultivation is rice. Sandoway was ceded to the British, 
with the rest of Arakan, by the treaty of Yandabo in 1826. 

SAMDOWN, a waitering-place in the Isle of Wight, England, 
6J m. S. of Ryde by rail. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5006. 
It is beautifully situated on rising ground overlooking Sundown 
Bay and the English Chaiuiel, on the S.E. coast of the island. 
There is a wide expanse of sandy shore, and bathing is excellent. 

SANDPIPEB (Ger. Sandpfeifer), the name applied to nearly 
all the smaller kinds of the group Limiculac which are not Plovers 
(y.ti.) or Snipes {g.v.), but may be said to be intermediate between 
them. According to F. Willughby in 1676 it was the name given 
by Yorkshiremcn to the bird popularly toown in England as the 
“ Summer-Snipe,”—the Tringa k^poUucos of Linnaeus and the 
Totanus kypoleucus of later writers,—but probably even in 
Willughby’s time the name was of much wider signification. 
Placed most systematists in the family Scolopacidae, the 
birds commonly c^led Sandpipers seem to form three sections, 
which have b^n often regarded os Subfamilies—^Totaninae, 
Tringinae and Phalaropodinae, the last indeed in some classifica- 
timis taking the higher rank of a Family—Phalaropodidae. 
This section comprehends three species only, Imown as Ph^ropes 
or swimming sandpipers, which are distinguished by the mem¬ 
branes that fringe their toes, in two of the species forming 
marginal lobes,' and by the character of their lower plum^e, 
whi^ is'as close as that of a duck. The most obvious distinctions 
between Totaninae and Tringinae may be said to lie in the acute 
or blunt form of the tip of the bill (with which is associated a 
leas or greater development of the sensitive nerves running 
almost if not quite to its extremity, and therefore greatly m- 
fluencieg the mode of feeding) and in the style of plum^~ 
tbe Tringinae, with blunt and flexible bills, mostly assuming 
a summer-dress in which some tint of chestnut or reddish-brown 

1 These are Pkataropus fultcanus and P. (or Lobipes) kyperbortits, 
and were thouht by some of the older writers to be allied to the 
Coots (4.V.). The third species is P. (or tti/som'. AU are 

natives of the higher puts of the N. hemisphere and the last is 
(specially .American, though perhaps a straggler to Europe. 
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is prevalent, while the Totaninae, with acute and stiffer bills, 
display no such lively colours. Furthermore, the Tringinae, 
except when breeding, frequent the sea-shore much more than 
do the Totaninae.^ To the latter belong the Greenshank {q.v.) 
and Redshank (?.».), as well as the Common Sandpiper, the 
“ Sumroer-Smpe ” above-mentioned, a bird h^ly exceeding 
a skylark in size, and of very general distribution throughout 
the British Islands, but chiefly frequenting clear streams, 
especially those with a gravdly or rocky bottom, and most 
generally breeding on the beds of sand or shingle on their banks. 
It usually makes its appearance in May. Ibe nest, in which 
four eggs are laid with their pointed ends meeting in its centre 
(as is usual among Limicoline birds); is seldom far from the 
water’s edge, and the eggs, as well as the newly-hatched and 
down-covered young, closely resemble the surrounding pebbles. 
The Common Sandpiper is found over the greater pswt of the 
Old World. In summer it is tlie most abundant bird of its 
kind in the extreme N. of F.urope, and it extends across Asia 
to Japan. In winter it makes its way to India, Australia and 
the Cape of Good Hope. In America its place is taken by a 
closely kindred species, which is said to have also occurred in 
Rngland— 7 ". macularius, the “ Peetweet,” or Spotted Sandpiper, 
so called from its usual cry, or from the almost circular marks 
which spot its lower plumage. In habits it is very similar to 
its congener of the Old World, and in winter it migrates to the 
Antilles and to Central and South America. 

Of other Totaninae, one of tlie most remarkable is that to which the 
inappropriate name of Green Sandpiper has been assigned, the 
Totanus or Helodromas ochropus of omitholuaists, wliicli diiters (so 
far as is known) from all others of the group both in its osteology - 
and mode of nidihcation, the hen laying her eggs in the deserted nests 
of oilier birds, --Jays, Thrushes or Pigeons,—but nearly always 
at some height (from 3 to 30 ft.) from the ground (Proc. Zool. Socirlv, 
i«03, pp. 529-532). This species ixicurs in Jingled the whole year 
round, and is presumed to have bred Uiere, though the fact has 
never been satisfactorily proved, and knowledge of its erratic habits 
comes from naturahsts in Pomerania and Sweden. This sandpiper 
IS characterized by its dark upjicr plumage, which contrasts strongly 
with the white of the lower part of the back and gives the bird as it 
flies much the look of a very large hoiue-martin. The so-called 
wood-sandpiper, T. I'lareola^ which, though much less common, is 
known to have bred in Kiigland, has a considerable resemblance to 
the species last mentioned, but can be distinguished by the feathiys 
of the axillary plume being white barred with greyish-black, while 
in the green sandpiper they are greyish-black barred with 
white. It is an abundant bird in most parts of northern Europe, 
migrating in winter very far to the southward. 

Of the section Tringinae the best known are the Knot (q.v.) and 
the Dunlin, T. alpina. The latter, often also called Ox-bird, Plover's 
t^ge, Purre and Stint, - -names which it shares with some other 
species,—not only breeds commonly on many of the elevated moors 
of Britain, but in autumn resorts in countless flocks to the sliores. 
In winter of a nearly uniform ash-grey above and white beneath, in 
summer the feathers of the back are black, with drap rust-floured 
edges, and a broad black belt occupies the breast. The Dnnlin varies 
considerably in size, examples from N. America being almost always 
recognizable from their greater bulk, while in Europe there appears 
to be a smaller race which has received the name of T. schinn. In 
the breeding-season the male Dunlin utters a most peculiar f d far- 
sounding whistle, somewhat resembling the continued ringing of a 
high-toned musical bell. 

Next to the Dunlin and Knot the commonest British Tringinae are 
the Sanderling, Calidris arenaria (distinguished from every other 
bird of the group by wanting a hind toe), the Purple Sandpiper, 
striata or manttma, the Curlew-Sandpiper, T. subarquata and 
the Little and Temminck's Stints, T. minuta and T. temmincki. 
T. minuMla, the Amefioan stint, is darker, with oHve feetj^d ranges 
from the Arctic New Wo'ld to Brazil. T. fuscicollis, Bonaparte’s 
sandpiper, with white upper tail-coverts inhabits Arctic America, 
but reaches the greater part of South America in winter, whilst 
T. bairdi, with brownish median tail-coverts, extends over nearly all 
North America, breeding towards the north. 


‘ There are no English words adequate to express these two 
sections. By some British writers the Tringinae have been indicated 
as " Stints,'’ a term cognate with Stunt and wholly inapplicable to 
many of them, while American writers have restricted to them the 
name of “ Sandpiper," and call the Totaninae, to which that name 
is especially appropriate, " Willets." 

* It possesses only a siagle pair of posterior " emarginations " on 
Its sternum, in this respect resembling the Rufl (q.v.). Among the 
Plovers and Snipes other similarly exceptional cases may be found 
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'The broad-billed sandpiper, T. ptatyrkyiutt, of Um Old World, 
seems to be more snipe-like than any that are usually assigned to this 
section. The spoon-billed sandpiper, Euriaorkymim pygmatus, 
breeds in north-eastern Asia and N.w. America, and ranges to China 
and Burma in winter. (A. N.) 

SANOBART, JOACHIM VON (1606-1688), German art- 
historian and painter, was bom at Frankfort, and after studj^ng 
in Germany, Holland and England, went in 1627 to Italy, 
where he became famous as a portrait-painter. He subsequently 
revisited Holland and then settled in Nuremberg, where he (Jied. 
His “ Peace-Banquet, 1649 ’’ is in the town hall there. He 
is best known as the author of books on art, some of them in 
Latin, and especially for his historic^ work, the Deulseki 
Akademie (1675-1679), of which tiiere is a modem edition by 
Sponsel (1896). 

SANOBINGUAH, a village in the N.W. parliamentary division 
of Norfolk, England, 3 m. from the shore of the Wash, and 2j 
from Wolferton station on the Great Eastern railway. Sandring¬ 
ham House was a country seat of King Edward VII., acquired 
by him when Prince of Wales by purchase in 1861. Ton years 
later the mansion then existing was replaced by the present 
picturesque building in brick and stone in Elizabethan style. 
The estate, of some 7000 acres, includes a park of 200 acres, 
entered by fine wrought iron gates constructed at Norwich. 
The churcli of St Mary Magdalene contains many memorials 
of the royal family. 

SANDSTONE, in petrology, a consolidated send rock built up 
of sand grains held together by a cementing substance. The 
size of the particles varies within wide limits and in the same 
rock may be uniform or irregular: the coarser sandstones 
are called grits, and form a transition to conglomerates {q.v.), 
while the nner grained usually contain an admixture of mud 
or clay and pass over by all stages into arenaceous shales and 
clay rocks. Greywackes (q.v.) are sandstones belonging to the 
older geological systems, such as the Silurian or Cambrian, 
usually of brown or grey colour and very impure. 

The minerals of sandstones are the same as those of sands. 
Quartz is the commonest; with it often occurs a considerable 
amount of felspar, and usually also some white mica. Chlorite, 
argillaceous matter, calcite and iron oxides, are exceedingly 
common in sandstones, and in some varieties are importanl 
constituents; garnet, tourmaline, zircon, epidote, rutile and 
anatase are often present though rarely in any quantity. Accord¬ 
ing to their composition we may distinguish siliceous sandstone.s 
(some of these are so pure that they contain 99% of silica, 
e.g. Craigleith stone and some gannisters), felspathic sandstones 
or arkoses (less durable and softer than the siliceous sandstones); 
micaceous sandstones, with flakes of mica lying along the bed¬ 
ding planes ; argillaceous sandstones ; ferruginous sandstones, 
brown or red in colour with the sand grains coated with red 
haematite or brownish yellow limonite; impure sandstones, 
usually in the main consisting of quartz with a large addition 
of other minerals. 

The cementing material is often fine chalcedonic silica, and exists 
in such small quantity that it is diflicalt to recognize even with the 
microscope. In some of the cherty sandstones of the Greensand 
the chalcedonic cement is much more abundant: these rocks also 
contain rounded grains of glauconite, to which they owe their green 
colour. CrystaUine silica (quartz) is deposited interstitially in some 
sandstones, often in regular parallel crystalline growth on the original 
sand grains, and when there are cavities or fissures m the rock may 
.show the development of regular crystalline facets. By this process 
the rock becomes firmly compacts, and is then d^iibed as a 
quartzite (s.v.j. A calcareous cement is almost equally common ' 
it may be derived from particles of shells or other calcareous fossils 
otiginmly mixed with the sand and subsequently dissolved and re¬ 
deposited in the spaces between the other grains. In Fontainebleau 
sandstone and some British Secondary rocks the calcite is in large 
ciystalline masses, which when broken show plane cleavages mottlra 
with small rounded sand grains; m the French rodt external 
rhombohedral faces are present and the crystals may be of consider¬ 
able size. Many of the British Jurassic and Cretaceous sandstones 
(«.g. Kentish Rag, Spilsby Saiid.stone) are of this calcareous type. 
In ferruginouB sandstones the iron oxides usually form only a thin 
pellicle coating each grain, but sometimes, in the greensands, is more 
abundant, especially in concretionary masses or segregations. In 
argillaceous sandstones the fine clayey material, compacted by 
pressure, holds the sand grains together, and rocks of this kind afu 
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wrft Md bnak up ewUy wboi exposed to the woa^ or eu^tted 
to croiliiiiff tcfti. Aoums ottker cexaeottng z&Atenali may be men- 
Uon^Tdoli.^ bu^4uonte ud plu»pUte of lime, but thote 
are only locally VMtnd. 

Many auidstones contain eoncretfona which iMy be several leet 
m diameter, end are aometiines art free by wrathenng or whm the 
ra<^ is split open by a blow. Most frequently these on siiiceoos, 
andthen they intemrc with the employment of the rock for certain 
jnirposes as tor midcing giindstonea or for buildings of fine dressed 
stone. Argiliaceous ocncrctiass or clay galls are almost equally 
common, and nodules of pyrites or marcasite; the latter weather 
to t brown rusty powder, and are most undesirable in building 
stones. Phosphatic, ferruj^ous, barytic and calcareous concretions 
occur also in some of the rocks of this group. We may also mention 
the presence of lead oteh (the Eifel, Germany), copper ores (Chessy 
and some British Triasllc sandstones) and manganese oxides. In 
some districts Alsace) Intuminoos sandstones occur, while in N. 
America many Devonian sandstones contain petroleum. Many 
Coal-Measures sandstones contain remains of plants preserved a.s 
black'impreesions. 

The colours of sandstones arise mostly from their impurities; 
pure siliceous and calcareous sandstones ate white, creamy or pale 
yellow (from small traces of iron oxides). Black colours are due to 
coal or manganese dioxide; red to haematite (rarely to copper 
oxide); yellow to limonite, green to glauconite. Those which contain 
clay, fragments of shale, dee., are often grey («.g. the Pennant Grit of 
S. Wnies). 

Sandstones are very extensively worked, mostly, by quarries but 
sometimes by mines, in all districts when they occur and arc used 
for a large variety of purposes. Quarrying is facilitated by the 
presence of two systems of joints, developra approximately in equal 
perfection, nearly at right angles to one another and perpendicular 
to the bedding planes. Sometimes this jointing determines the 
weathering of the rock into square pillar-hke forms or into mural 
scenery (s.g. the Quader Sandstein of Germany). As building 
stones sandstones arc much in favour, especially in ue Carboniferous 
districts of Britain, where they can readily be obtained. They have 
the advantage of being durable, strong and readilp dressed. They 
are usually arid " on the bed,'* that is to say, with their bedding 
surfaces horizontal and their edges cxpo.sod. The finer kinds of 
sandstone are often sawn, not hewn or trimmed with cliiscls. Purr 
siliceous landstones are the most durable, but are often very ex¬ 
pensive to dro.s8 and are not obtainable in many places. Sandstones 
are also usedior grindstones and for millstones. For engineering 
puiposes, sucB as dams, piers, docks and bridges, c^staUinu rocks, 
such as granite, are often preferred as being obtainable in larger 
blocks and having a higher crushing strength. Very pure siliceous 
sandstones (such as the gannisters of the nortli of England) may be 
used for lining furnaces, hearths, &c. As sandstones arc always 
porous, they do not take a good jioiish and are not used as omamenim 
stones, but this property makes them absorb large quantities of 
water, and cousoquently they are often important sources of water 
(e.g. the water-stones of the Trias of the English Midlands). 

1_ _ t 1„ 1 _1_ _l-J._1_J__ __ i_ 


Silver is found in bede of sandstone in Utah, load near Kommem in 
Prussia, and copper at Chessy near Lyons. (]. S. F.) 


SANDUR, or Sundoor, a petty state of S. India, surrounded 
by the Madras district of Bellary. Area, i6i sq. n>. Pop. (1901), 
11,300; estimated revenue, £3500. The raja is a Mahratta of the 
Ghorp^e family. On the western border is a hill range, which 
contains the military sanatorium of Kamandrug. Manganese 
and hematite iron ore have been found, both of unusual purity. 

BAMODIKY, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Eric County, Ohio, U.S.A., on Sandusky Bay, an arm of Lake 
Erie, about 56 m. W. ly S. of Qeveland Pop. (1890), 18,471; 
(1900), 19,664, of whom 400a were foreign-born and 395 were 
negroes; (1910, census) 19,989, Sandusky is served the 
Um Shore & Michigan Swtltom, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & Saint Louis, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and w Lake Erie 8c Western railways, by several interurban 
electric lines, and by steamboats to the principal ports on the 
Grwt Lakes. Amoim the public buildings are the Uni^ 
States Government Building and the Court House. The city 
has a Carnegie library (1^7), and is the seat of the Lake 
Lahwatoiv (biological) of the Ohio State University, and of the 
Ohio SoMwrs' and Saiion’ Home (36 buildings). 

At the enttance to Sandusky Bay is Cedar Point, with a beach for 
bathing. At the mouth of the harbour is Johnson's Island, where 
many Confederate prisoners were confined during the Civil War. 
A few miles farthrt N. are Mveral fishing resorts, among them 
lakeside and Put-ia-Bay; at the latter the United States govern¬ 
ment maintains a fish hatchery, and out of the bay Oliver Hazard 
I^rry and his fleet sailed on the morning of the loth of Stmtember 
1813 for the Battle of Lake Erie. Sandusky has a good harbour, 
wi^ has been greatly Improved by the UnitM States government; 


and its trade in coal, lumber, stone, cement, fish, fruit, ice, vwe and 
beer is extensive; in 1908 the value of its exports, chiefly to Cana«la, 
was $580,191 and the value of Its imports $57,762. The value of its 
factory products increased from $2,833,506 in 1900 to $4,878,563 
in 1905, or 73-3 %. 

English traders were at Sandusky as early as 1749, and by 1763 
a fort had been erected ; but on the i6th of May of timt yea^ durmg 
the Pontiac rising, the Wyandot Indians burned the fort. The first 
permanent settlement was made in 1817, and in 1845 Sandusky was 
chartered as a city. 

SANDWICH, EDWARD HONTAGD, or HOUNTAGV. ist 

Earl or (1625-1673), English admiral, was a son of Sir Sidney 
Montagu (d. 1644) of Hinchinbrook, who was a brother of Henry 
Montagu, ist earl of Mandiester, and of Edward Montagu, 
ist Lord Montagu of Boughton. He was bom on the 37th of 
July 1635, and although his father was a royalist, he himself 
joined the parliamentary party at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. In 1643 he raised a regiment, with which he distinguished 
himself at the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby and at the 
siege of Bristol. Though one of Cromwell’s intimate friends, 
he took little part in public affairs until 1653, when he was 
appointed a member of the council of State. His career as 
a seaman began in 1656, when he was made a general-at'^ea, 
his coUea£(ue bein^ Robert Blake. Having token some part in 
the operations against Dunkirk in 1657, he was chosen a member 
of Cromwell’s House of Lords, and in 1659 he was sent by 
Richard Cromwell with a fleet to arrange a peace between 
Sweden and Denmark. After the fall of Richard he resigned 
his command and joined with those who were frightened by the 
prospect of anarchy in bringing about the restoration of Charles 
II. Again general-at-sea early in 1660, Montagu carried the 
fleet over to the side of the exiled king, and was entrusted with 
the duty of fetching Charles from Holland. He was then made 
a knight of the Garter, and in July 1660 was created earl of 
Sandwich. His subsequent naval duties included the conveyance 
of several royal exiles to England and arranging for the ces.sion 
of Tangier and for the payment of £300,000, the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza. 

During the war witli the Dutch in 1664-1665 Sandwidi 
comnuuided a squadron under the duke of York and distinguished 
himself in the battle off Lowestoft on the 3rd of J une 1665. When 
the duke retired later in the same year he became commander-in¬ 
chief, and he directed an unsuccessful attack on some Dutch 
merchant ships which were sheltering in the Norwegian port 
of Bergen; however, on his homeward voyage he captured 
some valuable prizes, about which a great deal of trouble arose 
on his return. Personal jealousies were intermingled with 
charges of irregularities in dealing with the captured property, 
and the upshot was that Sandwich was dismissed from his 
command, but as a solatium was sent to Madrid as ambassador 
extraordinaiy. He arranged a treari^ with Spain, and in 1670 
was appoint^ president of the council of trade and plantations. 
When the war with the Dutch was renewed in 167s Sandwich 
again commanded a squadron under the duke of York, and 
during the fight in Southwold Bay on the 28th of May 1672, 
his ship, the “ Royal George," after having taken a conspicuous 
part in the action, was set on fire and was blown up. The earl’s 
body was found some days later and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Edward (d. 1688) the eldest of bis six sons, succeeded 
to the titles; another son, John Montagu (c. 1655-1728) was 
dean of Durhm. 

Lord Sandwich claimed to have a certain knowledge of scienct' 
and his translation of a Spanish work on the Art of MtUUs appeared 
in 1674. Many of his letters and papers arc in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and in the possession of the present 
earl of Sandwich. He is mentioned very frequently in the Diary of 
his kinsman, Samuel Pepys. See also J. Chamock, Biographui 
NttvaUs, vol. i. (1794); John Campbell, Lives of the British Admtrais, 
vol. u. (1779); and R. &uthey. Lives of the British Admirals, vol. v. 
(1840). 

SANDWICH, JOHN HONTAGD, 4TH Earl of (1718-1792), 
was bom on the 3rd of Novanber 1718 and succeeded his grand¬ 
father, Edward, the 3rd earl, in the earldom in 1739. Educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he spent some time 
in travey^, and on his return to England in 1739 he took his 
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swt in the Houm of Lords as a foUower of the thike of Bedford. 
He was soon appointed one of the commissioners of the admiralty 
under i^ford and a colond in the army. In 1746 he was sent 
as plenipotentiary to the congress at Breda, and he continued 
to take part in the negotiations for peace until the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was concluded in 174B. In February 1748 ^ 
became firet lord of the admiralty, retuning this post until he 
was diwissed by the king in June 1751. In August-1753 
Saiidwich became one of the principal secretaries of state, and 
while filling this office he took a leading part in the prosecution 
of John Wilkes. He had been associated with Wilkes in the 
notorious fraternity of Medmenham, and his attitude now in 
turning against the former companion-of his pleasures made him 
very unpopular, and, from a line in the Beggar’s Opera, he was 
known henceforward as “ Jemmy Twiteher.” He was post¬ 
master-general in 1768, secretary of state in 1770, and again 
first lord of the admiralty from 1771 to 178a. For corruption 
and incapacity Sandwich’s administration is unique in the 
history of the British navy. Offices were bought, stores were 
stolen and, worst of all, ^ps, unseaworthy and inadequately 
equipped, were sent to fight the battles of their country. The 
first lord beoime very unpopular in this connexion also, and his 
retirement in March 178a was hailed with joy. i^ndwich 
married Dorothy, daughter of Charles, ist viscount Fane, by 
whom he had a son John (1743-1814), who became the 5th 
earl. He had also several children by the singer Margaret, 
or Martha, Ray, of whom Basil Montagu (1770-1851), writer, 
jurist and philanthropist, was one. The murder of Miss Ray 
by a rejected suitor in April 1779 increased the earl’s unpopu- 
larity, which was already great, and the stigmas of the prosecu¬ 
tion of Wilkes and the corrupt administration of the navy 
clung to him to the last. He died on the 30th of April 1792. 
^ The Sandwich Islands (see Hawaii) were named alter him by 
Captain Cook. His Voyage round the Mediterranean in the Years 
173S and I73y was published posihiimoiisly in 1770, with a very 
dattering memoir by tlie Rev. J. Cooke ; the Life, Adventures, 
Intrigues and Amours of the celebrated Jemmy Tmtiher (1770), which 
IS extremely rare, tells a very different talc. See also the various ool- 
loctions of letters, memoirs and papers of tlie time, including Horace 
Walpole's Letters and Memoirs and the Bedford Correspondence. 

SANDWICH, a market town, municipal borough, and one of 
the Cinque Ports in the St Augustine’s parliamentaiy' division of 
Kent, England, 12 m. E. of Canterbury, on the .South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway. Pop. (1901), 3170. It is situated 2 m. 
from the sea, on the river Stour, which is navigable up to the 
bridge for vessels of 200 tons. The old line of the walls on the 
land side is marked by a pubiic walk. The Fisher Gate and a 
gateway called the Barbican are interesting; but the four 
principal gates were pulled down in the i8th century^. St 
Clement's church has a fine Norman central tower, and St Peter’s 
(restored), said to date from the reign of King John, has interest¬ 
ing medieval monuments. The curfew is still rung at St Peter’s. 
A grammar school was founded by Sir Ri^r Man wood in 1564, 
but the existing school buildings are modem. There are three 
ancient hospitals; St Bartholomew’s has a fine Early English 
chapel of the 12th century. The establishment of the railway 
and of the St George’s golf links (1886) rescued Sandwiiffi from 
the decay into which it had fidlen in the earlier part of the 
19th century. The links are among the finest in England. 

Richborough Castle, i J m. N. of Sandwich, is one of the finest 
relics of Roman Britain. It was called Rutupiae, and guarded 
one of the harbours fi r continental traffic in Roman times, 
and was in the 4th century a fort of the coast defence along the 
Saxon shore. 

The situation of Sandwich on the Wantsum, once a navigable 
channel for ships bound for London, made it a famous jxirt in 
the time of the Saxons, who probably settled here when the sea 
receded from the Roman port of Richborough. In 973 Edgar 
granted the harbour and town to the monasteiy of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and at the time of the Domesday Survey Sandwich 
supplied 40,000 henries each year to the monks. As one of the 
Cinque Ports, Sandwi^ owed a service of five ships to the king, 
and shared the privileges granted to the Cinque Ports from the 


reign of Edward the Confessor onwards. At the end of the 13th 
century the monks granted the borough, mtfa certain reserva¬ 
tions, to Queen Eleanor; a further*grant of their rights was 
made to Edward III. in 1364, the crown beii^ thenceforward 
lord of the borough. A diarter of Henry II. confirmed the 
custonu and rights which Sandwich had previously enjgyed, 
and this charter was confirmed by John in 1205, by Edward II. 
in 1313 and by Edward III. in 13^5. The town was a'borough 
by prescription, and was governed in &e 13th century ^ a 
mayor and jurats; a mayor was elected as early as 1226. "^e 
governing tmrter until 1835 was that granted by Charles II. 
in 1684. During the middle ages Sandwich was one of the chief 
ports for the continent, but as the sea grldually receded and the 
passage of the Wantsum became choked with sand the port 
began to decay, and by the time of Elizabeth the harbour was 
nearly useless. In her reign Walloons settled here and introduced 
the manufacture of woollen goods and the cultivation of 
vegetables; this saved the borough from ;sinking into unimport¬ 
ance. Three fairs to be held at Sandwich were granted to (^een 
Eleanor in 1290; Henry VII. granted two fairs on the 7th of 
February and the 5lh of June, each to lost for thirty days, and 
in the governing charter two fairs, on the 1st of April and the 
I St of Octobei', were granted ; these all seem to have died out 
before the end of the 18th century. A corn market on Wednesday 
and a cattle market on every alternate Monday are now held. 
Representatives from tlie Cinque Ports were first summoned to 
parliament in 1265 ; the first returns for Sandwich are for 
1366, after which it returned two members until it was dis¬ 
franchised in 1885. Sandwich is governed by a mayor, 4 aider- 
men and 12 councillors. Area, 707 acres. 

See W. Boys, Collections for History of Sandmeh (1792); E. 
Hasted, History of Kent (1778-1799); Victoria County History 
(Kent). 

SANDYS, SIR EDWIN (1561-1629), British statesman and 
one of the founders of the colony of Virginia, was the second 
son of Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York, and his wife Cecily 
Wilford. He was bom in Worcestershire on the 9th of December 
1561. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, which 
he entered in 1571, and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he was sent in 1577. He became B.A. in 1579 and B.C.L. in 
1589. In 1582 his father gave him the prebend of Witwang 
in York Minster, but he never took orders. He was entered 
in the Middle Temple in 1589. At Oxford his tutor had been 
Hooker, author of the Rcclesiasitcal Polity, whose life-long 
friend and executor he was. Sandys is said to have had a large 
share in securing the Mastership of the Temple for Hooker. 
From 1593 till 1599 he travelled abroad. When in Venice he 
Ixicame closely connected with Fra Paolo Sarpi, who helped him 
in the composition of the treatise on the religious state of Europe, 
known as the Europae speculum. In 1605 this treatise was 
printed from a stolen copy under the title, A Relation of the 
Stair of Religion in Europe. Sandys procured the suppression 
of this edition, but the book was reprinted at the Hague m 1629. 
In 1599 he resigned his prebend, and entered active political 
life. He had already been member for Andover in 1586 and for 
Plympton in 1589. After 1599, in view of Hie approaching 
death of Queen Elizabeth, he paid his court to King James VI., 
Md on James’s accession to the throne of Engird in 1603 
Sandys was knighted. He sat in the king’s first pariiunent as 
member for Stoubridge, and distinguished himself as one of the 
assailanto of the grwt monopolies. He endeavoured to secure 
to all prisoners the right of employring counsel, a proposal which 
was resisted by some lawyers as subversive of the adminis- 
^don of the law. He had been connected with the East India 
Company before 1614, and took an active part in its affairs till 
1629. His most memorable services wffe, however, rendered to 
the (London) Virginia Company, to which he became treasurer 
in 1619. He promoted anci supported the policy which enabled 
the rolony to survive the disasters of its early days, and he 
continued to be a leading influence in the Company till his 
death. Sir Edwin Sandys »tin the later parliaments of James I. 
as member for Sandwich in 1621, and for Kent in 1624. His 
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tendemtiei were towards opposition, and he was suspected of 
hostility to the court; but he disarmed the anger of the kii^ 
by professions of obedience. He was member to Penrhyn ui 
the first parliument of Charies 1 . in i6as. He died in October 
1619. 

Ale*. Brown's Gttusts of the Unitti Sties (London, 1890). 

BANOyB, raEDERICK 083*-i904), English painter and 
draughtsman, was bom at Norwich on the 1st of May 1832, 
and#eceived his earliest lessons in art from his father, who wa.s 
himself a painter. His early studies show that he had a natural 
gift for careful and beautiful drawing, and that he sought after 
absolute sincerity of resentment. Sandys worked along the 
same lines as Millais, Madox Brown, Holman Hunt and Rossetti. 
He first met Rossetti in 1857, and carried away with him the 
impression of the painter-poet’s features, which he reproduced so 
cleverly in “ A Nightmare,” a caricature of “ Sir Isumbras at the 
Ford,” by Millais. Both the picture and the skit upon it by 
Sandys attracted much attention in 1857. The caricaturist 
tum^ the horse of Sir Isumbras into a donkey labelled “ J. R., 
Oxon.” (John Ruskin). Upon it were seated Millais himself, 
in the character of the knight, with Rossetti and Holman Hunt 
os the two children, one Iwfore and one behind, Rossetti and 
Sandys became intimate friends, and for about a year and a 
quarter, ending in the summer of 1867, Sandys lived with Rossetti 
at Tudor House (now called Queen’s House) in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. By this time Sandys was known as a painter of remark¬ 
able gifts. He had begun by drawing for Once a Week, the 
CornhiU Magazine, Good Words and other periodicals. He drew 
only in the magazines. No books illustrated by him can be 
traced. So his exquisite draughtsmanship has to be sought for 
in the old bound-up periodical volumes which are now hunted 
by collectors, or in publications such us Dalziel’s Bible Gallery 
and the CornhiU Gallery and books of drawings, with verses 
attached to them, made to lie upon the drawing-room tables of 
those who ha(^ for the most part no idea of their merits. Every 
drawing Sandys'made was a work of art, and many of them were 
so faithfully engraved that they are worthy of the collector’s 
portfolio. Early in frre ’sixties he began to exhibit the paintings 
which set the seal upon his fame. The best known of these arc 
“ Vivien ” (1863), “ Morgan le Fay ” (1864), “ Cassandra ” 
and “ Medea.” Sandys never became a popular painter. He 
painted little, and the donunant influence upon his art was the 
influence exercised by lofty conceptions'of tragic power. There 
was in it a sombre intensity and an almost stern beauty which 
lifted it far above tlie ide^ of the crowd. The Scandinavian 
Sagas and the Morte dlArthur save him subjects after his own 
heart. “ The Valkyrie ” and “Morgan le Fay ” represent his 
work at its very best. He made a number of chalk drawings of 
famous men of letters, including Tennyson, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold, and James Russell Lowell. Sandys died in l^nsington 
on the aoth of June 1904. 

See also Esther Wood, ike Artist (Winter number, 1896). 

lANOYS, GEORGE (1578-1644), English traveller, colonist 
and poet, the seventh and youngest son of Edwin Sandys, 
uchbishop of York, was born on the and of March 1578. Hr 
studied at St Mary Hali, Oxford, but took no degree. On his 
travels, which began in i6ro, he first visited France; from 
North Italy he passed by way of Venice to Constantinople, 
and thence to Egypt, Ht. Sinai, Palestine, Cyprus, Sicily, Naples 
and Rome. His narrative, dedicated, like all his other works, 
to Charles (either as prince or king), was published in 1615, 
and formed a substantial contribution to geography arid 
ethnology. He also took great interest in the earliest English 
oolonisation in America. In April 1621 he became colonial 
treasurer of tiie Virginia Company and sailed to Virginia with 
lus nieoe’B husband. Sir Francis Wyatt, the new gos'emor. 
Whw Virginia became a crown colony, Sandys was created a 
member of council in August 1634; he was reappointed to thb 
post in ifiafi and 162H. In 1631 he vmly applied for the 
secretaryship to tire new special commission tor the better 
plantation of Virginia; soon this be retumed to England for 


good. In 1631 he had already published an English translation 
of part of Ovid’s MeUtmorpheses ; this he conqileted in 1636 ; on 
this mainly his poetic reputation rested in the 17th and s8tb 
centuries, fie al«) began a version of Virgil’s Aeneid, tot never 
produced more than tto first book. In 1636 he issued his famous 
Paraphrase upon the Psalms and Hymns dispersed throughout 
the Old and New Testaments; in 1640 he translated Christ's 
Passion from the, Latin of Grotius ; and in 1641 he broi^ht out 
his last work, a Paraphrase of the Song of Songs. He died, un¬ 
married, at Boxley, near Maidstone, Kent, in 1644. His verse 
was deservedly praised by Dryden and Pope; Milton was some¬ 
what indebted to Sandys’ Hymn to my Redeemer (inserted in his 
travels at the place of his vitit to the Holy Sepulchre) in his Ode 
on the Passion. 

See Sandys' works as quoted above; the travels appeared as 
The Relation of a Journey begun an. Bom. 16/0, tn four boohs (1613) ; 
also the Rev. Richard Hooper's edition, with memoir, of The Poetical 
Works of George Sandys ; and Alexander Brown's Genesis of the 
United States, pp. 546, 989, 992, 994-995, 1032, 10O3; article, 
" Sandys, George,” in Dictionary of National Biography. 

SAN FERNANDO, a seaport of southern Spain, in the province 
of Cadiz, on the Isla de Le6n, a rocky island among the suit 
marshes which line the southern shore of Cadiz Bay. Pop. 
(1900), 29,635. San Fernando is one of the three principal 
naval ports of Spain ; together with Ferrol and Cartagena it is 
governed by an admiral who has the distinctive title of captain- 
general. The town is connected with Cadiz (4} m. N.W.) by a 
railway, and there is an electric tramway from the arsenal (in 
the suburb of La Carraca) to Cadiz. I'hc principal buildings 
are government workshops for the navy, barracks, a naval 
academy, observatory, hospital, bull-ring and a handsome 
town hall. In the neighbourhood salt is togely produced and 
stone is quarried; the manufactures include spirits, lieer, 
leather, esparto fabrics, soap, hats, sails and ropes ; and there 
is a large iron-foundry. 

San Fernando was probably a Carthaginian settlement. On 
a.'Jiill to the S. stood u temple dedicated to the Tyrian Hercules ; 
to the E. is a Roman bridge, rebuilt in the rstii century after 
partial demolition by the Moors. The arsenal was founded in 
1790. During the Peninsular War the cortes met at San Fernando 
(t8io), but the present name of the town dates only from r8t3 ; 
it was previously known as Isla de Leon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, the chief seaport and the metropolis of 
California and the Pacific Coast, tlie ninth city in population 
(r9oo) of the United States, and the largest and most important 
city W. of the Missouri river, situated centrally on the coast of 
the state in 37“ 47' 22'55'' N. and 122° 25' 40•^b'' W., at the end 
of a peninsula, with the ocean on one side and the Bay of San 
Francbco on the other. Pop. (1850), 34,000; (1890), 298,997 ; 
(1900), 342,782, of whom 126,885 were foreign-bom and 27,404 
coloured (mainly Asiatics): (igto) 426,023. 

General Description. —^The peninsula is from 6 to 8 m. broad 
within the city limits. The magnificent bay is some 50 m. long 
in its medial line, and has a shore-line of more tium 300 m.; 
its area is about 450 sq. m., of which 79 are within the three- 
iathom limit, including Ssm Pablo Bay. 'Ibis great inland 
water receives the two {n'indpal rivers of California, the Sacra¬ 
mento and the San Joaquin. The islands of the bay are part 
of the munidpol district, as are also the Farallones, a group 
of rocky islets about 30 m. out in the Pacific. The bay islwds 
are high and picturesque. Several are controlled by the national 
government and fortified. On Alcatraz Island is the United 
States Prison, and on Goat Island the United States Naval 
School of the Pacific. The old Spanish “ presidio ” is now a 
United States military reservation, and anottor smaller one, 
the Fort Mason tlovemment Reservation, is in the vicinity. 
The naval station of the Pacific is on Mare Island in San Pablo 
Bay, opposite Vallejo (?.».). Between 1890 and 1900 tiw 
harbour entrance from Pacific was strongly fortified; it 
lies through what is called the Golden Gate, a strait about 5 m. 
long and i m. wide at its narrowest point. The outlook from 
Mt. Tomalpais (2593 ft.), a few miles N., gives a m agni ficen t 
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view of the city imd bay. The site of the dty is very hilly and is 
completely dominated by a line of high rocky elevations that run 
like a crescent-formed background from N.E. to S.W. across 
the peninsula, culminating in the S.W. in the Twin-Peaks 
(Las Papas, “ The Breasts ”), 9S5 ft. high. Telegraph Hill in the 
extreme N.E., the site in 1849 of the criminal setdement called 
“ Sydney Town ” and later known as the “ Latin Quarter,” 
is 294 ft high ; Koh Hill, where the railway and mining “ kings ” 
of the 'sixties and 'seventies of the 19th centu.y built their 
homes, which only in recent years has lost its exclusiveness, 
is 300 ft. high; Pacific Heights, which became the site of a 
fashionable quarter, is still higher; and in Golden Gate Park 
there is Strawberry Hill, 426 ft Hihy as it remains to-day, the 
site was once much more so, and has been greatly changed by 
man. Great hills were razed and tumbled into the bay for 
the gain of land; others were pierced with cuts, to conform 
to street grades and to the checker-board city plan adopted 
in the early days. An effort to induce the city to adopt, 
in the rebuilding after the earthquake of 1906, an artistic 
plan failed, and reconstruction followed practically the old 
plan of streets, although the buildings which had marked 
them had been for the most part obliterated. Some minor 
suggestions for improvement Li arrangement only were observed. 
Cable lines were first practically tested in San p'rancisen, 
m 1873; since the earthquake they liave given place, with 
slight exceptions, to electric car lines. A drive of .some 20 m. 
may be t^cn along the ocean front, through tlte Presidio, 
Golden Gate Park, and a series of handsome streets in the west 
end. Market Street, the principal business street, is more than 
3 ra. long and 120 ft. broad. For nearly its full extent, excepting 
the immediate water-front, and running westward to Van Ness 
Avenue, a distance of 2 m., the buildings lining it on both sides 
and covering the adjoining area, a total of some 2000 acres, 
or 514 blocks, equivalent to J of the city plan, were reduced 
to ruins in the fire following the earthquake ; only a few 
large buildings of so-called “ fire-proof " construction remained 
.standing on the street, and these had their interiors completely 
•' gutted.” Repairs on the buildings left standing on this street 
alone involved an outlay of $5,000,000. Almo.sl the whole of 
this area was built up again by 1910. As the result of the 
reconstruction of this section, thousands of wooden buildings, 
which had been a striking architectural characteristic of the 
city, were replaced ly structures of steel, brick, and, especially, 
reinforced concrete. Before the earthquake wood had been 
employed to a large extent, partly because of the acces.sibility, 
cheapness and general excellence of redwood, but also because 
^ the belief that it was better suited to withstand earthquake 
^ocks. While the wooden buildings were little damaged by 
the shocks, the comparative non-inflammability of r^wood 
proved no safeguard and fire swept the affected aiea irresistibly. 
In 1900 only one-thirteenth of the buildings in the city were of 
other material than wood. Of the 28,000 buildings destroyed 
in the disaster of 1906, valued approximately at $105,000,000, 
only 5000 were such as had involved steel, stone or brick in their 
construction. The new buildings, on which an estimated 
amount of $150,000,000 had been expended up to April 1909, 
and numbering 25,000 at that date, were built under stringent 
city ordinances governing the methods of building employed, 
to reduce the danger from fire to a minimum. The use of rein¬ 
forced concrete as a building material received a special impetus 
in consequence. In sizj and value the new buildings generally 
exceed their predecessors, building eight to eighteen storeys in 
height being characteristic in the Market Street section? Owing 
to the complete reconstruction of its business section San 
Francisco is equalled by few cities in the possession of office and 
business buildings of the most modem type. 

Buildings .—Among the building.'! in the burned section restored 
since 1906, the Union Trust, Mutual Savings, Merchants Exchange, 
Crocker, Flood and the Call (newspaper) building are notable. 
Among business buildings built since the fire are the Phelan building 
(costing more tlmn $2,000,000), the buildings of the Bank of Cali¬ 
fornia, the Alaska Cimunercial Company, the First National Bank 
and the San Francisco Savings Umon, and the Chronicle (newspaper) 


building. The aRhitacture of the city until the earthquake and fire 
of 190b was very heterogeneous. Comparativeijr few buildings were 
of striking merit. The old City Hall (finished in 1898}, deitt^cd in 
1906, was a great edifice Of composite and original style, built of 
bricks of stucco facing (cost $6,000,000). Provision was made to 
erect a new building at a cost of $5,000,000. The Hall of Justice, 
which bouses the cnminal and police courts and the police depart¬ 
ment of the city, was anotlicr fine structure. Provision was made in 
1909 to replace it by a new building. Since the fire of 1906 a new 
Custom House has bran built, costing $i ,203,319. The other Federal 
buildings arc not architecturally noteworthy. The Post Ofhooii»hlcb 
withstood the fire and has since undergone repairs, is a massive 
modern building of granite (original cost $5,000,000). The buildings 
of the church and college (St Ignatius) of the Jesuits cover more tham 
a city block ; those of the Dominicans are equally extensive, and are 
architecturally imposing. There are several magnificent hotels. 
The Palace, an enormous structure covering a city block (it had 1200 
rooms and cost more than $3,000,000), known os the oldest and most 
famous hostelry of the city, and architecturally interesting, was 
completely destroyed by the fire, but has been replaied by a new 
building. The St Francis, completely reconstructcil since the fire, 
and the Fairmont are new. A revival of the old Spanish-Moorish 
” mission ” (monastery) style has exercised an increasing influence 
and is altogether the most pleasing development of Californian 
architecture. Many buildings or localities, not in themselves re¬ 
markable, have interesting associations with the history and file of 
the city. Such are ffioneer Hull, the liome of the Society of California 
i’loiii'erB (1K50), endowi'd liy James l,ick ; Portsmoiitli Square, where 
the flag ol the United States was raised on the tltb of July 184b, and 
where the Committee ot Vigilance executed criminals in 1851 and 
1856; Union Square, a fashionable shopping centre, decorated with 
a column raised in honour ol the achievements of the United States 
Navy in the Spanish-Amcricun War of 1898 : also the United Slates 
Branch Mint, associated with niemones of the early mining days 
(the present mint dates only from 1S74). 

Parks.— The parks of the city arc extensive and fine. Golden 
Gate Park (about 1014 acres) was a waste of barren sand dupes when 
acquired by the municipality in 1870, but skilful planting and culti 
vation have entirely transformed its character, it is now beautiful 
with semi-tropic vegetation. The Government presidio or military 
reservation (1542 acres) is practically another city park, mon' 
favourably situated and of better land than Golden Gate Park, and 
better developed. A beautilul drive follows the shore, giving views 
of the Golden Gate and the ocean. Near the W. enfi ol Golden Gate 
Park are the ocean beach, the Cliff House, repeatedly burned down 
and rebuilt, the last time in 1907—a public resort on a rocky cliff 
overhanging the sea—the seal rocks, frequented all the year round by 
hundreds ot sea-lions, Sutro Heights, the beautiful pnvate grounds 
of the late Adolph Sutro, lung ago opened to the public, and the Sutro 
Baths, one of the largest and finest enclosed baths and winter gardens 
of the world. Nearly in the centre ot the city is the old Franciscan 
mission (San Francisco de A.sis, popularly known as Mission Dolores), 
a landmark of Sun Francisco’s history (177I1). 

Libraries, Museums, ifre.-—The Public Library has more than 
100,000 volumes (it had more than i(>5,ix)o volumes before the fire 
of 190b, but then lost all but about 25,600). That left to the city by 
/Vdolph Sutro had more than 200,000 volumes, but suffered from the 
fire and earthquake ol iqoti and now has about 125,000. It included 
remarkable incunabula, ibth-century literature, and scientific 
literature; and among its H;>ecial collections arc Lord Macaulay's 
library of British Parliamentary papers, a great collection of English 
Commonwealth pamphlets, one on the history ol Mexico, and other 
rarities. The Mechanics-Mercantile Library (35,000 volumes) was 
formed before the fin- of 190b (when the entire'collection of 200,000 
volumes was destroyed) by the merging of the Mechanics Institute 
Library (116,000 volumesj and the Mercantile Lityary (founded 
1852 ; 80,000 volumes). The I-aw Ljbrary, the libraries of the San 
Francisco Medical Society, and the French library of La 14 gue 
Natioiiale Franfaise (1874), ware destroyed in the fire of 190b and 
re-established. The building of the California Academy of Sciences 
(founded 1853, endowed by James Lick with about $600,000) was 
destroyed in {gab. In Golden Gale Park is a museum owned by the 
city with exhibits of a wide range, including history, ethnology, 
natural history, the fine arts, Ac. Very fine mineral exhibits by the 
State Mining Bureau, and California Agricultural and Pacific Coast 
commercial dimlays by the California Development Board,are housed 
in the Ferry Building, and there is a Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park. The California School of Mechanic Arts was endowed 
by James Lick with $5^,000. The San Francisco Institute of Art, 
conducted by the Son Francisco Art Asweiation (organised 1872), 
known until the fire of 190b as the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 
was deeded (1893) to the Regents of the State University in trust for 
art purposes by a later owner. The building was totally destroyed 
and the institate was re-established under the new name on the same 
site. The school conducted by this institute had a fine collection of 
casts, presented to the city by the government of Fnuice. It is said 
to be the largest university art school of the country. The law, 
medical, dentm, chemical and pharmaceutical departments of the 
State University are also in the city . Among other educational insti¬ 
tutions are the Cogsweil Polytechnic (xillege, the Wilmerdlng School 
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of IndwtrUi Artf, and the CaUfornia School of Daaign. In acolpture 
and painting not much baa yet been done to adorn tto city. 

The aeU-eufficingneea of San Franciaco, lou forced upon it by the 

S eat diatance from the idder culture of the Ewtem States, has thus 
r shown itself pwticniarly only in the general features of society. 
Few names betong by exclusive right to San Francisco's litera^ 
annala,-the most noteworthy being those of Bret Harte, Joaqum 
Miller and Henry George ; but p<»baps a score among the better 
known rf the more recant writers in the country have done enough 
of their work here to connect them enduringly with the city. The 
Boh^iiaa Qnb is a famous centre of literary and artistic life. Among 
the dsdly newspaiiers the San Francisco Examiner (Independmt- 
Ifemooratic, 1805), the Ckranicte (RepobUcan, 1805), the Call 
(Re^bUcan, 1856) and the Saa Francisco Bulletin (Independent- 
publican, i8jj) are chiefly important. ^ 

Suburbs.—The city suburbs are partly across the b^ and partly 
to the north and south on the peninsula. Oakland, Berkeley, the 
home of the State University (damaged by the earthquake, and 
Alameda, all eastward just across the bay ; Burlingame, San Mateo, 
Menlo Park and Palo Alto, wealthy and fashionable towns wuth- 
wa^ on the peninsula; Sausahto and San Rafael, summer residence 
towns on the northern peninsula across the Golden Gate; all lie 
well within an hour of San Francisco, and are practically suburbs of 
the metropolis. Many excursions into the surrounding country are 
very attractive. Mt. Tamalpais has already been referred to. The 
railroad in making this ascent makes curves equivalent to forty.two 
whole circles in a distance of 8} m., at one place paralleling its track 
five times in a space of about 300 ft. 

Climate. —San Franciscan climate is breezy, damp and at times 
chilling; often depressing to the weakly, but a splendid tonic to 
others. In a period of 32 years, ending Dumber 1903, the extremes 
of temperature were 29° and 100° F.; the highest monthly average 
65“, the lowest 40 “; the average for January, March, June, Sep¬ 
tember and December, respectively 30°, 54°, 59°, 61", and 51° F. 
The average rainfall was 22-5,in., falhng mostly from Novcmlxir to 
March. Every afternoon, especially from October to May, a still 
breeze ^weeps the city ; every afternoon in the summer the logs roll 
over it from the ocean. Though geraniums and fuclisias bloom 
through the year in the open, an overcoat is often needed in summer. 

Communications and Commerce. —Son Francisco Bay is the most 
imporlant as well as the largest harbour on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. There is a difierence of a fathom in the mean height 
of the tides. Deep-water craft can go directly to docks within a 
short distance af their sources of supply, around the bay. In 190Q 
extensive improvements to the water front were under way, and land 
has been purchased west of Fort Mason for the construction of 
wharves and warehouses for the United States Transport Service. 
The largest craft can olws/s enter and navigate tlie bay, and there 
are ample facilities of dry and floating docks. Steamer cormexions 
are maintained with Australia, Hawaii, Mexico, Central and South 
America, the Philippines, Cliina and Japan. San Francisco in igoo 
had much the largest commerce of any of the Pacific ports. For 
1909 the total imports of merchandise for the port were valued at 
»Sl, ^,397 and the exports at (31,100,309. From 1891 to rgoo 
San FrancisGO dropped teom the fifth to the eightli rank among the 
customs districts of the United States in point of aggregate commerce 
(the ports of Puget Sound rising in tlie same period from the twentieth 
to the tenth place). From 1893 to 1903 the yearly imports averaged 
137.968,132, exports (33,638,206, and duties collected (6,642,173. 
The vessel movement for igog amounted to 4,939,728 tons arri^s 
and 4,974,922 tons dqrartures. The foreign ti^e is chiefly witli 
firitisii Columbia, South America, Cliina and Japan, and there is u 
considerable trade with Europe, Australia and Mexico. Trade witli 
the Pliilippine Islands and the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska is 
important, while the coastwise trade with Pacific ports exceeds ail 
the test in twnage. Lumber, grain and flour, fruits and their pro¬ 
ducts, fish, tea and c»See are characteristic staples of commerce. 
While the export grain business bad by 1909 shifted to ports in Oregon 
and WaMilngton, San Francisco is the great receiving port for cereals 
on tte FacUc Coast. San Francisco’s permanence os one of the 
greatest pwts of the country is assured by its magnificent position, 
the wealm oi its " back country," and its command of trans-Pacific 
and trans-continental commercial routes. It is very nearly the 
shortest route, great circle sailing, from Panama to Yokohama and 
Hongkong; the Panama Canal will shorten the tea route from 
Liverpool and Hamburg by about 5500 m. and from New York by 
7800. Three trans-contincntal railway systems—the Southern 
Pseiae ^th two traas-oontinental lines, the Southern and the old 
Central Bscific), the Attitison, Topeka A Santa Ft, and the Western 
Pacifio—connect tlie tity with the Eastern States; and besides 
these, it has tzaffic coonexioas with the three trans-continental lines 
of the north, the Canadian Pacific. Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. Me— of the Southem Pacific and its branches connect the 
whole state with the cite, a number of smaller roads—of wh^ the 
meet important is the North-Western Pacific—joining it with the 
surrounalng districta. On the ist of Inly 1900 the first train of the 
Santa Ft left San Francisco for the East; a significant event, as 
there had before been practically only one railway corporation (the 
Southem Pacific) controlling trans-continental tralfic at San Fran¬ 
cisco since 1869. Only one railway, the Southern Pacific's lower 


coast route, actually enters the dty. Some ten other roads, great 
and small, have their terminals around the bay. 

Manufaetures.—Saxi Francisco in 1900 held twelfth place among the 
cities of the Union in value of output; in 1903 it tanked thirteenth. 
The total value of the factory products of the city in 1903 was 
(137,788,233 as against (107,023,567 in 1900. The leading pro¬ 
ducts and their value in 1903, where given, were: sugar and molasses 
re&iing; printing and publishing, (9,424,494 (of which (5,375,035 
was for newspapers and periodicals); slaughtering and meat packing 
(wholesale), (8,994,992; shipbuilding: foimdry and machine-shop 
products, (8,991,449; clothing, (4,898,095; canning and pre¬ 
serving, (4,151,414 ; liquOis (mMt, (4,106,034 ; vinous, (53,511): 
coflee and spice roasting and grinding, (3,979,865; flour and grist¬ 
mill products, (3,422,672; liunber, planing and mill products, 
including sash, doors and blinds, (2,981,552 ; leather, tanning and 
finishing, (2,717,542; bags, (2,473,170; paints, (2,048,250. 
The development of tiie petroleum fields of the state has greatly 
stimulated manufactures, as coal has always been dear, whereas the 
crude oil is now produced very cheaply. The Union Iron Works 
on the peninsula is one of the greatest shipbuilding plants of the 
country. 

Government. —Charters were granted to the city in 1850,1851 and 
1836. By the last the city and county, which until then had main- 
tamed separate governments, were consoUdated. Under this charter 
San Francisco throve despite much corruption, and it was because 
the provisions of the State Constitution of 1879 seemed likely to 
compel the adoption of another charter that the city decisively 
rejected that constitution. After many years of notorious " boss 
rule, the city in 1896 elected a reform mayor. This was the most 
important movement for good government in its history since the 
Vigilance Committee of 1856. It was followed by the adoption 
(1898) of a new cliarter, which came into efiect on the 1st of January 
1900. Elections arc tneimial. The inclusion in the charter of the 
principle of the " initiative and referendum ” enables a percentage 
of tlie voters to compel the submission of measures to public approval. 
The city's control is centralized, great power being given to the 
mayor. He appomts and removes members of the fire, poUce, school, 
election, park, civil service, health and public works commissions 
of the city ; his veto may not be overcome by tess tlian a five-sixths 
vote of the board of supervisors, and he may veto separate items of 
the budget. Taxation for ordinary municipal purposes is limited 
to 1 % on pro^ierty values, extra taxes being idlowed for unusual 
purposes; but the city cannot be bonded without the aflirniativc 
vote of two-thirds of me electorate. Civil service is also provided 
lor. There is a highly developed license system. The Ixiard ol 

E ublic works, composed oi engineers, controls streets, sewers, 
uildmgs and public improvements. In 1885 the assessed property 
valuation of the city, on a basts of 60 % ol the actual value, was 
(223,509,560; in 1905, 5o2,8g2,.i59; ‘ in 1910 the total was 
(492,867,037. The net bonded deotpn the 30th of June igog was 
$10,130,062-32. The water-supply system was greatly improved after 
the earthquake of 1906; wliereas before the earthquake one mam 
supply pipe brought all the water to the city, there have since been 
mstelled five systcimi which work independently of each other. 
Provision is made for filling the mains with salt water from the bay 
if neoeasary in fighting fire. While the supply had Iwen furnished 
by a private corporation, the city was in 1910 planning lor the 
owner^p of its water-system, the supply to be drawn from the 
Sierras at a cost oi some (45,000,000. Water was at that time 
in remote parts of the city drawn from artesian wells. In 1903 
almost ten-eievenths of the street railways were controlled by one 
Eastern corporation, which was involved in the charges of municipal 
corruption that were the most prominent feature of the recent 
political history of the city. Th^ electric power and light are drawn 
from the Sierras, 140 m. distant. 

Population. —The population of San Francisco increased in succes¬ 
sive decades after 1850 by 67-6, 16-3, 56-5, 27-8 and 14-6 %. The 
population is very cosmopoUtan. Germans and Irish ore not so 
numerous here, relatively, as in various other cities, although in 
1900 the former constituted 30-1 and the latter 13-6 % of the total 
population. There is a largo Ghetto, a so-called^ Latin Quarter, 
where Spanish sounds and signs are dominant, a lattle Italy and a 
Chineae quarter of which no other city has the like. Chinatown, 
at the foot of Nob Hill, covers some twelve city blocks, and with its 
temples, rich bazaars, strange life and show of picturesque colours and 
customs, it is to strangers one of the most interesting portions of the 
city. It was completely destroyed in the fire of 1906, and its in- 
habitonih removed temporarily across the bay to Ctakland, but by 
1910 the quarter had been practically rebuilt in im improved manner, 
yet retaii^g its markedly oriental characteristics. The new China¬ 
town gained consi^iably in sanitation and in the housing of its 
commercial establishments. San Franciaco has naturally been the 
centre of anti-Chinese agitation. The success of the exclusion la#s 
is seen (though this is not the sole cause) in the decrease of the 
Chinese population from 24,613 to 13,954 Between 1890 and 1900. 

1 For the fiscal year 1906-1907 the assessed value was 
(373,932,447, indicating the drop in values immediately after the 
ear^u^e and fire, and, by comparison with the 1910 figures, 
the extent of recovery. 
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The Japuiew anmbeied 1781 in igoo and have vo^ rapidly 
increase The question of their adi^ssion to the public schools, 
rivalry in labour and trade, and other racial antagonisms attendant 
on their rapid increase in numbers, created comUcts that at one 
time seriously involved the relations of the two countries. Two 
Chmese papers are pnblished. More than half of the daily papers 
are foreign iu language. 

History .—A Spanish presidio (military post), and the Francis¬ 
can mission of San Francisco de Asis, on the Laguna de los 
Dolores, were founded near the northern end of the peninsula 
in 17 76. San Francisco was not one of%he important settlements. 
Even the very important fact whether it was ever actually a 
pueblo— i.e. a legally recognized and organized town—was long 
a controverted question. Up to 1835 there were two settlements 
on the peninsula—one about the presidio, the other about the 
mission ; the former lost importance after the practical abandon¬ 
ment of the presidio in 1836, the latter after the secularization 
of the inission, beginnii^ in 1834. The year 1835-1836 marked 
the beginning of a third settlement destined to become the 
present San Francisco. ThLs was Yerba Buetu (“good herb,” 
i.e. wild mint), founded on a little cove of the same name S.E. 
of Telegraph Hill, extending inland to the present line of Mont¬ 
gomery Street. (The cove was largely filled in as early as 1851.) 

The site of the city is very different from that of most American 
towns, and seemed a most unpromising location. The hills 
were barren and precipitous, and the interspaces were largely 
shifting sand-dunes ; but on the E. the land sloped gently to the 
bay. In 1835-1839 “ San Francisco ” hud an ayuntamiento 
(town-council), and the different municipal officers seem to have 
been located at the same or different times at the mission, tlie 
presidio, or at Yerba Buena; the name San Fmncisco being 
applied indifferently to all three settlements. The ayuntamiento, 
apparently recognizing the future of Yerba Buena, granted lots 
there, and as the older settlements decayed Yerba Buena throve. 
In 1840 there were only a handful of inliabitants; iu 1846, 
when (on the 9th of July) the flag of the United States was 
rai.sed over the town, its pro.sperity already marked it us the 
future commercial “ metropolis ” of the coast. In this year a 
Mormon colony joined the settlement, making it for a time a 
Mormon town. The population in the year before the gold 
discovery probably douHled, and amounted to perliaps 900 in 
May 1848. 

The first news of the gold discoveries of January 1848 was 
received with incredulity at San Francisco (to give Yerba Buena 
the name it formally assumed in 1847), .^hd there was little 
excitement until April. In May there was an exodus. By the 
middle of June the hitherto thnving town had been abandoned 
by a large majority of its inhabitants. Realty at first fell a half 
in value, labour rose many times in price. Newspapers ceased 
publication, the town council suspended sessions, churches and 
business buildings were alike empty. When the truth became 
known yarding the mines a yonderful “ Ixiora ” began. The 
population is said to have been jooo in February (in which 
mouth the first steamer arrived with immigrants from tlie East 
over the Isthmus), 6000 in August, and 20,000 by the end of the 
year. A city of tents and shanties rose on the sand-dunes. 
Realty values rose ten-fold in 1849. Early in 1850 more than 
500 vessels were lying in the bay, most of them deserted by their 
crews. Many rotted ; others were beached, and were converted 
into stores and lodging houses. Customs revenues rose from 
$20,000 in the first half of 1848 to $175,000 in the second half 
and to $4430,000 in the year ending in June 1852. There 
wss at first no idea of permanent settlement, and naturally 
no tiine whatever to improve the city. Great quantities of 
expemive merchandise glutted the market and were sunk in 
the liquid mud of the streets a; fillage for the construction of 
sidew^ks. Between l^cember 1849 *md June 1851 seven 
** great ” fires, destroying in the aggregate property valued at 
twenty or twenty-five millions of dollus, swept the business 
district. Half of this was in the fire of the 4th of May 1851, 
which almost completely destroyed the city. These misfortunes 
led to a more general employment of brick and stone in the 
business quarter. It is chai^teristic of the vagaries of CaUfomian 
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commerce in the early years that dressed granite for some build¬ 
ings was imported frm China. 

In these days the society of San Francisco was extraordinary. 
It was the most extreme of all democracies. Probably never 
before nor since in America was there a like test of self-develop¬ 
ment. Unusual courage and self-reliance were necessary for 
success. Amusements were coarse and unrestrained. Gambling 
was the fiercest passion. Property was at first, in San Francisco 
as in the mines, exceptionally secure; then insecure..Crime 
became alarmingly common, and the city government was too 
corrupt and inefficient to repress it. It was estimated (Bancroft) 
that up to 1854 there were 4200 homicides and isoo suicides ; 
in 1855 the records show 583 deaths by violence. Ihere were 
almost no legal convictions and executions. Juries would 
not punish homicide with severity. In 1851 the first Committee 
of Vigilance was formed and served from June to September, 
when it disbanded ; it was the nucleus of the second and greater 
committee, active from May to August of 1856. By these 
committees criminals were summarily tried, convicted and 
punished ; suspicious characters were deported or intimidated. 
These vigilantes were the good citizens (the committee of 1851 
included some 800 and tfmt of 1856 some 6000-8000 citizens 
of all clu.sses), who organized outside of law, “ not secretly, but 
in debate, in daylight, with sobriety and decorum,” to defend 
and establish, through defying, its rule. In this they were 
comparatively successful. Crime was never again so brazen 
and daring, and 1856 marks also the beginning of political 
reform. San Francisco's action was widely imitated over the 
state. In 1877 during the labour troubles a Committee ol 
Safety was again organized, but had a very brief existence. 

The United States military authorities in August 1847 author¬ 
ized a municipal government. Under a municipal ordinance 
another was chosen in December 1848 to succeed it, but the 
parent government pronounced the election illegal; nevcrthules.s 
the new organization continued to act, thoimh another was 
chosen and recognized as legal. There were for a time at the 
end of 1848 three (and for a longer time two) civil governments 
and one military. Neither the military' nor municipal organiza¬ 
tion was competent to give adequate law and peace to the 
community; and therefore in February 1849 the citizens 
elected a “ Legislative Assembly,” which they empowered to 
make laws nut in ” conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States nor the common laws thereof.” Tliis was proclaimed 
revolutionary by the military authorities, but such illegalities 
continued to spread over the state, until in June 1849 the 
Convention was called that formed die State Constitution, 
California being admitted soon afterwards to the Union. Pro¬ 
visional civil u&»rs were elected throughout the state, and the 
Legislative Assembly came to an end. The charters of 1850. 
2851 and 1856 have already been referred to. 

The first public school was established in 1849. In 1855-1856 
a disastrous commercial panic crippled the city ; and in 1858, 
when at the height of the Fraser river gold-mine excitement it 
seemed as though Victoria, B.C., was to supplant Francisco 
as the metropolis of the Pacific, realty values in the latter city 
dropped for a time fully a half in value. In 1859 foreign coin 
was first refused by the bonks. Up to this time first gow dust, 
then private coins, and later money of various countriei, bad 
circulated in California. In i860 mail communication was 
established with the East by a pony express, the charge being 
$5'00 for a half-ounce. 

^me reference must be made to the Mexican land-grant 
litigation. The high value of land in and about the city caused 
the fabrication of two of the most famous claims examined and 
rejected as fraudulent by the United States courts (the Limantour 
and Santillan claims). They involved 7 sq. leagues of lanri and 
many millions of dollars. Another la^ question already 
referred to (that whether San Francisco was entitled as a pueblo 
to 4 sq. leases of public land) was settled affirmatively in 2867. 
but the fiiiai land patents were not issued until 2884 by the 
national government 

When the Civil War came in 1861 the attitude of Son Francisco 
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wis at firrt unoertain, for the pro-stovery Democrats 
controlled the state and city, although parties were remaking 
in the late ’fifties. About 75,000 arms are suppoKd to have 
been surreptitbusly sent to California by the secessionist Secre¬ 
tary of War, J. B. Floyd; and the pro-slavery party seems to have 
planned to try for union with the Confederwy, or to oiganize 
a Pacific Coast republic. ThomM .Starr King (1824-1864), a 
Unitarian minister, was the heroic war-time figure of the city, 
the leader of her patriotism. Her money contributions to the 
Sanitary Funds were, it is said, greater than those of any city 
in the country ; and in every other way she abundantly evidenced 
her love for the Union. The curious Chapman (or Asbury 
Harpending) case of 1863 was a Confedemte scheme involving 
piracy on Federal vessels in the Pacific and an effort to gain the 
secession of the state. It had no practical importance. 

From 1859-1877 was the “ silver era ” of San Francisco (sec 
Caufosnia). It paralleled the excitement and gambling of 
1849, and despite los.scs was a great stimulus to the city’s growth. 
In September 1869 the Central Pacific line was completed to 
Oakland, and in the next four years there was a crash in real 
estate v^ues inflated during the railway speculation. In 1876 
railway connexion was made with Los Angeles. The ’seventies 
were marked by the growth of the anti-Chinese movement, 
and labour troubles, culminating in 1877-1879 with the “ sand- 
lots ” agitation and the formation of the Constitution of 1879 
(see California), in all of which Sun Francisco was the centre. 
The feeling against the Chinese found expression sometimes in 
unjust and mean legislation, such us the famous " queue ordin¬ 
ance ” (to compel the cutting of queues—the gravest insult to 
the Chinese), and an ordinance inequitably taxing laundries. The 
Chinese were protected against such legislation by the Federal 
courts. ITie startling and romantic changes of earlier years 
long ago gave way to normal municipal problems and ordinary 
municipal* routine. In the winter of 1894 the California Mid¬ 
winter International Exposition was held in Golden Gate Park. 
Since 1898 the governmental changes previously referred to, 
the location of a new trans-continental railway terminus on the 
bay, and the new outlook to the Orient, created by the control 
of the Philippines by the United States, and increased trade in 
the Pacific and with the Orient, have stimulated the growth and 
ambitions of the city. 

Special mention must be made of the two citizens to whom 
San Francisco, as it is to-day, owes so much, viz. James Lick 
(1796-1876), a cold man with few friends, who gave a great 
fortune to noble ends; and Adolph Sutro (1830-1898), famous 
for executing the Sutro Tunnel of the Comstock mines of Virginia 
City, Nevada, and the donor of various gifts to the city. 

The partial destruction of San Francisco by earthquake and 
fire in 1906 was one of the neat catastrophes of history. Eorth- 
quajkes had been common but of little importance in California 
until 1966. In more than a century there had been three shocks 
called “ destructive ” (1839,1865,1868) and four “ exceptionally 
severe ” at San Francisco, besides very many light shocks or 
tremors. The worst was that of 1868; it caused five deaths, 
and cracked a dozen old buildings. Heavy earthquake shocks 
on the morning of the 18th of April, 1906, followed by a fire 
which lasted three days, and a few slighter shocks, practically 
destroyed die business section of the city and some adjoining 
districts. The heaviest shock began at 12 minutes 6 seconds 
past 5 o’clock B.m., Pacific standard time, and lasted i minute 
5 seconds. Minor shocks occurred at intervals for several days. 
The earthquake did serious damage throughout the coast region 
of California from Humboldt county to the southern end of 
Reesno county, a belt about 50 m. wide. The damage by 
earthquake to buildings in San Francisco was, however, smtdl 
in comparison to that wrought by the fire which began soon 
after the {nincipal shock on the morning of the 18th. About 
half the ^pidation of the dty, it was estimated, spent the 
nights while the fire was in progress out of doors, with practically 
no shelter. Some 200,000 camped in Golden Gate Park and 
50,000 in the presidio military reservation. The difiicuity of 
checking the 'fire was increased through the breaking of the 


water-mains by the earthquake, draining the principid reservoirs. 
Traffic by street cars was made impossible by the twisting of the 
tracks. 

To stop the fire rows of buildings were dynamited. In 
this way many fine mansions on Van Ness Avenue were 
destroyed, and the westward advance of the conflagration 
was stopped at Franklin Street, one block west. General 
Frederick Funston, in command at the presidio, with the 
Federal troops under him, assumed control, and the city was 
put under military law,* the soldiers assisting in the work 
of salvage and relief. On the 21st the fire was reported 
under control. A committee of safety was organized by the 
citizens and by the city authorities acting m conjunction 
with Gmeral Funston, and measures were adopted for the 
prevention of famine and disease, permanent camps being estab¬ 
lished for those who had been rendered homeless and not provided 
for by removal to other cities. Assistance with money and 
supplies was immediately given by the nation and by foreign 
countries, a committee of the Red Cross Society being put 
in charge of its administration. By the 23rd of April about 
$10,000,000 had been subscribed by the people of the United 
States ; Congress voted $2,500,000 from the national treasury. 
The committee organized as the Red Cross Relief Corporation 
completed its work in 1908, having spent for the relief of the 
hungry, for the sick and injured, and for housing and rehabilita¬ 
tion of individuals and families, in round numbers $9,225,000. 
As the result of the earthquake and fire about 500 persons lost 
their lives; of those two were shot as looters. Buildings 
valued at approximately $105,000,000 were destroyed. The 
total loss in damage to property has been variously estimated 
at from $350,000,000 to $500,000,000. To cover the loss there 
was about $235,000,000 of insurance in some 230 companies. 
Reconstruction in the burned section began at once, with the 
result that it was practically rebuilt in the three years following 
the earthquake. Wages for men employed in building, owing 
in part to scarcity of labour but chiefly to action of the labour 
unions, rose enormously, masons being paid $12 a day for a day 
of 8 hours. High prices of materials and of haulage and freight 
rates added difficulty to the task of rebuilding, which was accom 
plished with remarhibie energy and speed. In May 1907 there 
was a street-car strike of large dimensions. Van Ness Avenue, 
which during the process of rebuilding had assumed the character 
of a business thoroughfare, did not maintain this status, the 
business centre returning to the reconstructed Market Street. 
A new retail business district developed in what is known as 
the mission district and in Fillmore Street. A new residence 
district known as Parkside was developed south of Golden 
Gate Park. 

For description and general features, see Doxey's Guide to San 
Francisco and the Pleasure Kesorts of California (San Francisco, 
1B97); and various guides and o(her publications of the Califonua 
Dewopmont Board (formed by consolidation of the State Board ol 
Trade and California Promotion Committee) in San Francisco. 
For economic interests and history sec the bibliography of the article 
Caufornia. Sec also Frank Mule and others. Annals of San 
Frstnctsco (San Francisco, 1838); John S. HitteU, A History of the 
City of San Francisco (San Francisco, 1878); B. E. Lloyd, Lights 
and Shades of San Francisco (San Francisco, 1876); C. W. Stoddard, 
In the Footprints of the Padres (San Francisco, 1900); Bernard 
Moses, The Establishment of Municipal Government in Son Francisco 
(Johns Ht^klns University Studies, 1889). Many legal questions 
of intoiestmg constitutional, treaty and common law import have 
been decided in the Federal (and state) courts in oases involving 
Chinese; sec the collections of reports. For good accounts of the 

f eat earthquake and fire, see D. S. Jordan (ed.). The California 
arthgudhe of tgo6 (1906); F. W. Aitleen and K. Hilton, History of 
the Uarthquahe and Fire in San Francisco (1907); ,G. K. Gilbert and 
others, San Francisco Earthquahe and Fire (wasliington, 1907). 

8AN6AU1O, the lurname of a Florentine family, several 
members of which became distinguished in the fine arts. 

I. Giuliano m Sakoaixo (1445-1516) was an m-chitect, 
sculptor, tarsiatore and military engineer. His father, Francesco 
di Paolo Giamberti, was also an abk architect, much employed 
by Cosimo de’ Medici. During the ea^ part of his life Giuliano 
wmked chiefly for Lorenzo th* Magnificent, for whom he built 
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a iine palace at Poggio-a-Caiano, begun in 1485, between Florence 
and Pistoia, and strengthened tlM fortifications of Florence, 
Castellana and other places. Lorenzo also employed him to 
build a monastery of Austin Friars outside the Florentine gate 
of San Gallo, a nobly designed structure, which was destroyed 
during the siege of Florence in 1530. It was from this building 
that Giuliano received the name of Sangallo, which was afterwards 
used by so many Italian architects. While still in the pay of 
la)renzu, Giuliano visited Naples, and worked there for the king, 
who sent him back to Florence with many handsome presents 
of money, plate and antique sculpture, the last of which Giuliano 
presented to his. patron Lorenzo. After Lorenzo's death in 
1492, Giuliano visited Loreto, and built the dome of the church 
of the Madonna, in spite of serious difficulties arising from its 
defective piers, which were already built. In order to gain 
strength by means of a strong cement, Giuliano built his dome 
with pozzolana brought from Rome. Soon after this, at the 
invitation of Pope Alexander VI., Giuliano went to Rome, and 
designed the fine panelled ceiling of S. Maria Maggiore. He was 
also largely employed by Julius II., both for fortification walls 
round the castle of S. Angelo, and also to build a palace adjoining 
the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, of which Julius hod been 
titular cardinal. Giuliano was much disappointed that Dramante 
was preferred to himself as architect for the new bassilica of St 
Peter, and this led to his returning to Florence, where he did 
much service as a military engineer and builder of fortresses 
during the war between Florence and Pisa. Soon after this 
Giuliano was recalled to Rome by Julius II., who had much need 
for his military talents both in Rome itself and also during his 
attack upon Bologna. For about eighteen months in 1514-1515 
Giuliano acted as joint-architect Ho St Peter’s together with 
Raphael, but owing to age and ill-health he resigned this office 
about two years before his death. 

II. Antonio ui Sangallo (1455 '’~t.S 34 ) ^be younger 
brother of Giuliano, and took from him the name of ^ngallo. 
To a great extent he worked in partnership with his brother, 
but he also executed a number of independent works. As a 
military engineer he was as skilful as Giuliano, and carried out 
important works of walling and building fortresses at Arezzo, 
Montefiascone, Florence and Rome. His finest existing work 
us an architect is the church of S. Biagio at Montepulciano, 
in plan a Greek cross with central dome and two towers, much 
resembling, on a small scale, Bramante’s design for St Peter’s. 
He also built a palace in the same city, various churches and 
palaces at Monte Sansavino, and at Florence a range of monastic 
liuildings for the Servite monks. Antonio retired early from the 
practice of his profe.ssion, and spent his latter years in farming. 

III. P'rancesco m Sangallo (1493-1570), the son of Giuliano 
di Sangallo, was a pupil of Andrea Swsovino, and worked 
chiefly as a sculptor. His works have for the most part but 
little merit—^the finest being his noble effigy of Bishop Leonardo 
Bonafede, which lies on &e pavement of the church of the 
Gertosa, near Plorence. It is simply treated, with many traces 
of the better taste of tht 15th century. His other chief existing 
work is the group of the “Virgin and Child and St Anne,” 
executed in 1536 for the altar of Or San Michele. 

IV. Bastiano di Sangallo (1481-1551), sculptor and painter, 
was a nephew of Giuliano and Antonio. He is usually known 
as Aristotile, a nickname he received from his air of sententious 
gravity. He was at first a pupil of Perugino, but afterwards 
became a follower of Michelangelo. 

V. Antonio _Di Sangallo, the younger (1485 ?-i546), another 
nephew of Giuliano, went while very young to Rome, and became 
a pupil of Bramante, of whose style he was afterwards a close 
follower. He lived and worked in Rome during the greater 

of his life, and was much employed by several of the popes, 
most perfect existing work is the brick and travertine 
church of S. Maria di Loreto, close by Trajan’s column, a building 
remaAcable for the great beauty of its proportions, and its noble 
effect produced with much simplicity. The lower order is square 
in plan, the next octagonal; and t^ whole is surmounted by a 
fine dome and lofty totem. The lantern is, however, a later 
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addition. The interior is very impressive, considering iu very 
moderate size. Antonio also carried out the lof^ and well- 
designed church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which had bwn 
begun by Jacotx} Sansovino. I'he east end of this church rises 
in a very stately way out of the bed of the Tiber, near the bridge 
of S. Angelo ; the west end has been ruined by the addition of a 
later fa(ade, but the interior is a noble example of a somewhat 
dull style. Great skill was shoivn in succesMully building thi.^ 
large church, partly on the solid ground of tiie iWk an^partly 
on the shifting sand of the river bed. Antonio also buUt the 
Cappella Paolinu and other parts of the Vatican, together with 
additions to the walls and forts of the Leonine City. His most 
ornate work is the lower part of the cortile of the Famese pakee, 
afterwards completed by Michelangelo, a very rich and well- 
proportioned specimen of the then favourite design, a series of 
arches between engaged columns supporting an entablature, 
an arrangement taken from the outside of the Colosseum. A 
palace in the Via Giulia built for himself still exists under the 
name of the Palazzo Saechetti, much injured by alterations. 
Antonio also constructed the very deep and ingenious rock-cut 
well at Orvieto, formed with a double spiral staircase, like the 
well of Saladin in the citadel of Cairo. 

See Kaviolo, Sottne sui lavon . . . dtt nme Ua Scut OcUlo (Komr. 
iSOo); G. Clausse, Les Sangallo (Pahs, 11100-1901). (J. H. M.) 

fSANOEH, JOHN (1816-1889), English circus proprietor, was 
bom at Chew Magna, Somerset, in t8i6, the son of an old sailor 
who had turned showman. In 1845 he started with his brother 
George a conjuring exhibition at Birmingham. The venture 
was successful, and the brothers, who had been interested 
spectators of the equestrian performances at Astley’s Amphi¬ 
theatre, London, then started touring the country with a circus 
entertainment consisting of a horse and pony and three or four 
human performers. This enterprise was a success from the 
beginning, and in due course John and George Sanger became 
lessees of the Agricultural Hall, London, an^ there produced 
a large numlier of elaborate spectacles. In 1871 the Sangers 
leased Astley’s where they gave an equestrian pantomime every 
winter, touring in the summer with a large circus. Subsequegtly 
the partnership was dissolved, each brother producing his own 
show. John Sanger died while touring, at Ipswich on llie zznd 
of August 1889, the business being continued by his son. 

SANGERHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, situated on the Gonna, near the south base 
of the Harz mountains, 30 m. VV. of Halle, on the main line of 
railway Berlin-Nordhauscn-Cassel. Pop. (1905) 12,439. Among 
many medieval buildings, the church of St Ulrich, one of the 
finest specimens of Romanesque architecture in Germany, and 
the church of St James, with a magnificent altar screen and 
interesting tombs and effigies, are particularly noticeable. 
There are a gymnasium, two hospitals dating from the 14th 
century and an old town-hall. I'he industries include the 
manufacture of sugar, furniture, machinery, boots and buttons. 
Brewing and brickmaking are also extensively cairied on, and 
there is a considerable agricultural trade. 

Songerhauiien is one of the oldest towns in Thuringia, being 
mentioned in a document of 991 as appertaining to the estates 
of the emperor. By marriage it passed to the landgrave of 
Thuringia, and after 1056 it formed for a while an independent 
country. Having been again pert of Thuringia, it fell in 1349 to 
Meissen, and in 1291 to Brandenburg, in 1372 it passed to 
Saxony and formed a portion of that territory until 1815, when 
it was united with Prussia. 

See K. Meyer, Chronik dos landrdllichtH Kraistt Sangerkausen 
(Nordhaasen, 1892 ); and F. Schmidt, Gascktchle d$r Stadl Sangar- 
hausm (Sangerhausen, 1906). 

BAM OESMAN, a city of the department of Mayoguez, Porto 
Rico, in the south-western port of the island, about lent. S.S.Pi. 
of the city of Mayaguez. Pop. of the city (1899) 3954; of the 
municipal district 20,246, of whom 10,715 were of mixed races. 
The city is served by the American railway of Porto Rico. 
It is situated near the Guonajibo river, in a fertile agricultural 
region which produces sugar, coffee, fruit, cacao and tobacco. 
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In one oi the public »qu«re» is a Dominican church built in 

German was founded in 1517, wm plundered by the 
French in I5»S, was destroyed by corwna in >554, ^ 
unsuccessfully attacked by the English in 1748. Until 1783 
it was the seat of government of the western distnct of tius island. 

It was made a city in 1877. , . ■ 

•AX OIIOGXAXO, a town of Tuscany, Italy, m the provmoe 
of Siena, 34 m. N.W. of Siena, at an elevation of 1089 ft. Pop. 
(1001) 4060 (town); 10,066 (commune). Being surrounded i 
by itt ancient walls, and retaining thirteen out of its original ; 
fifty towers, it is, with its predominantly Gothic architecture, : 
a thoroughly medieval town in appearance. In the council 
chamber of the town-hall (1388-1333) is a fresco by Lippo Memmi j 
of the Madonna enthroned of 1317, copied closely from the ; 
similar fresco (the " Majestas ”) by his master Simone di ' 
Martino in the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena; there is also a curious 
frescoed frieze of 1391, with knights in armour. 'I^e museum 
in the same building contains pictures and other objects of art. 
The tower is the highest in the town (174 ft ), while the Torre 
deir Orologio (167 ft.) close by marks the height beyond which 
]>rivate individuals might not build. In the same piazza is the 
Cbllegiata (the former cathedral) of the 12th century, enlarged 
after 1466 by Giuliano da Maiano, whose brother Benedetto 
erected the chapel of S. Pina from his plans in 1468, and carved 
the fine marble altar, the original painting and gilding of which 
are still preserved. The marble ciborium, a small reproduction 
of the splendid one in S. Domenico at Siena, is also by Benedetto. 
The beautiful frescoes with scenes from the life of the saint (a 
local saint who died at the age of fifteen) are the earliest work 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio, completed before 1475. Tliere are 
also some frescoes of his cousin Bastiano Mainardi (d. 1513). 
The cathedral contains other 14th-century and early Renaissance 
paintings, the former including .some Passion scenes, the only 
certain work of.Barna da Siena, and some fine choir stalls. 
S. Agostino (1380-1298) contains a famous series of seventeen 
frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli, with scenes from the life of St 
.Augustine (1463-1467). They have been to some extent restored. 
The altar of S. Bartoldus, by Benedetto da Maiano, is not unlike 
that in the Collegiata (1494). The town was independent in the 
13th century, but in 1353, owing to the dissensions of the 
Salvucci (GhibcUincs) and Ardinghelli (Guelphs), it fell into the 
hands of Florence. 

Sec R. rantini, San Gimignano t Ctrlaido (Bergamo, 140)). 

SANGU, a native state of India, in Bombay, ranking os one 
of the Southern Mahratta Jagirs. The territory is widely 
scattered among other native states and British districts. Area, 
1113 sq. m. Pop. (iqoi) 236,138 ; estimated revenue, £10,000. 
The river Kistna waters part of the country, which is exceedingly 
fertile. Millet, rice, wheat and cotton are the chief crops, and 
cotton cloth is manufactured. The chief, whose title is Tatya 
Salwb Patwaudhan, is a Brahman by caste. The town of 
Sangli, on the river Kistna, has a station on the Southern 
Mahratta railway, 11 m. from Miraj Junction. Pop. (1901) 
16339. 

BANJO,SANSTOMl, Phincb (1837-1891), Japanese statesman, 
was one of the old court nobles (huge) of Japan, and figured 
prominently amaitg the little band of reformers who accom¬ 
plished the overthrow of feudalism and the restoration of the 
administration to the Mikado. He served as the first 
prime minister (da*;* daijin) in the newly organized Meifi 
government. 

BAN JOBt, a city and the county-seat of Santa Clara county, 
California, U.S.A., situated in the coast ranges, about 46 m. 
S.E. of San Francisco and 8 m. S.E. of the southern end of San 
FVancisco Bay, in the heart of tihe beautiful Simta Clara Vsdley. 
Pop. (1890) 18,060; (1900) 31,500, of whom 4577 were foreign- 
bom j (1910 census) 88,946; land area (1906), about 6 sq. m. 
It is Served by the Soutiiem Pacific railway, which has car shops 
and terminal yards here. The city lies mainly on a gently rising 
plateau (lGtit<ide,90 to 135 ft.) between theCoyote and Guadalupe 
riven. It is a popular health resort. 
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Besides St James uul City Hall parks in the ciiy, San Joat has 
Alum Rock Canyon Park, a tract of 1000 acres, with sixteen mineral 
springs, in Fenitencia Canyon, 7 m. east. This park is connected by 
electnc railway with the city. San Josi is the seat of the University 
of the Pacific (Methodist Episcopal), which was founded at Santa 
Clara in 1831, removed to its present site just ouiaide the city in 1871, 
and bad 338 students in all deputments in 1909-1910; of the 
College of Notre Dame (1831; Roman Catholic), and of a State 
Normal School. Among charitable institutions are a Home of 
Benevolence (1878) for orphans and abandoned children, the Notre 
Dame Institute (for oiphans) under the Sisteie of Notre Dame, and 
the O'Connor Sanatorium. The lick Observatory, opened in 1888 
on the top of Mount Hamilton (4209 ft.) with a legacy of'lyoo.ooo 
left by James Lick (1796-1876) of San Francisco, is 26 m. distant by 
road, and the New Altnadcn quicksilver mine, (the greatest producer 
in Caliiomia and long among the greatest in the world) is about 14 m. 
south. The Santa Clara Vi^ey has many vegetable and flower-seed 
farms ; it is one of the most fertile of the fruit regions of California, 
prunes, grapes, peaches and apricots being produced in especial 
abundance. More than half the prune crop of California comes from 
Santa Clara county. In 1905 the total vaJuo of the factory product 
of San Jos6 was $6,388,443 (94-1 % more than in 1900); nearly one- 
half ($3,039,803) was the value of canned and preserved fruits and 
vegetables, $619,532 of planing-mill products, and $318,728 of malt 
liquors—much barley is grown in the Santa Clara Valley. 

San Jose de Guadalupe (after 1836 lor a time “ de Alvarado " 
in honour of Governor J.B. Alvarado) was founded in November 
1777, and was the first Spanish pueblo of California. The mission 
of Santa Clara was founded in the vicinity in January 1777, 
and the mission of San Jose, about 12 m. north-east, in 1797. 
Near the original site of the former, in the town of Santa Qara 
(pop. 1900, 3650), a suburb of San Jos6, now stands Santa Clara 
College (Jesuit; founded 1851, chartered 1855). Throughout 
the Spanish-Mexican period San Jose was a place of considerable 
importance. Jn 1840 its popfllation was about 75o._ In the last 
years of Mexican dominion it was the most prominent of tlie 
northern settlements in which the Hispano-Calilomian element 
predominated over tlie new American element. The town was 
occupied by the forces of the United States in July 1846; and 
a skirmish with the natives occurred in its vicinity in January 
1847. San Jos6 was the first capital of tiie .state of California 
(1849-1851), and in 1850 was chartered as a city. 

SAN JOS£, or San josi: de Costa Rica, the capital of the 
republic of Costa Rica, and of the department of San Jos£; 
in the central plateau of the country, 3868 ft. above sea-level, 
and on the transcontinental railway from the Pacific port of 
Puntarenas to the Atlantic port of Limon. Pop. (1908) about 
26,500. San Jos6 is an episcopal see, the most populous city in 
Costa Rica, wd the centre of a rich agriculture region; its 
climate is temperate, its water-supply pure and abundant. The 
city was founded in 1738, and became the capital in 1823 (see 
Costarica: History). It is thoroughly modem in appearance, 
with macadamized streets lighted by electricity; its houses 
are one-storeyed so as to minimize the danger from earthqu^e. 
The suburbs consist chiefly of cane huts, tenanted by Indians 
and half-castes. The larger of two .public gardens, the Morazan 
Pork, contains a representative collection of the Costa Rican 
flora. The principal buildings are th# cathedral, founded in 
the 18th centurv but restored after 1870, the hospital, govern¬ 
ment offices, institutes of law and mediae and of physical 
geography, training school for teachers, national bank, museum, 
library and barracks. TTie staple trade of San Jos6 is in coffee. 

BAN JOAN, an Andine province of Argentina, bounded N. 
and E. by La Rioja, S. by San Luis and Mendoza, and W. by 
Chile, from which it is separated by the Andean Cordilleras. 
Area, 33,715 sq. m.; pop. (1904, estimate) 99,955- I* roughly 
mountainous, and belongs to the closed drainage basm of 
western Argentina, centring in the province of Mendoza. It 
is traversed by several rivers, fed by the melting snows of the 
Andes and discharging into the swamps and lagoons in the S.E. 
port of the jKovince, the largest of which are the Huanacache 
lagoons. The largest of these rivers are the Veipejo, Zanj6n 
or Jachal and San Juan. They ate all used for irrigation.* The 
climate is extremety hot and dry in summer, but the winter 
temperature is mild aiui pleasant. Apicultare is the principal 
occupation of its inhabitants, though the soil is generwy sterile 
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and the rainiall uncertain and very Cereals are grown 
in some localities, and there are large vineyards where irrigation 
is possible, from which excellent wine is made. The province 
contains g^d, silver, copper, iron, lead, coal and salt, but mining 
has never b^ developed to any extent. Pastoral interests 
are largely in feeding cattle foi the Chilean marlmts, for which 
large areas of alfalfa are grown in the irrigated valleys of the 
Andes. The Argentine Great Western railway connects Mendoza 
with the capital of the province, and with tite principal cities 
of the republic. 

The capital of the province is San Juan, once called San 
Juan de la Frontera (pop. 1904, estimate, 11,500), in a great 
licnd of the San Juan river, 95 m. N. of Mendoza pd 730 in. 
from Buenos Aires by rail, file great bend of the river allurds 
easy irrigation, and the surrounding country is covered by u 
network of irrigiting canals, even the paved streets of the 
town having streams of cool water running through them. 
The public buildings include a cathedral, three churches, and 
several schools, including the “ Escuela Sarmiento,” a fine 
edifice with a Greek facade, named after President Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento (1811-1886), who was a native of this cits. 
There is also a botanical garden. 

San Juan was founded in 1561 by Juan Yufre, a companion 
of Captain Ca.stillo, the founder of Mendoza. Both came from 
Chile, to which these outlying colonies were at first subject. 
From 1776 to i8zo it was governed from Mendoza, and then a 
popular uprising made the province independrat and the town 
its capital. It has suffered severely from political disorders, and 
m 1B94 was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. The original 
settlement, now called Pueblo Viejo, 4 m. N., was abandoned 
on account of frequent inundations. The present town is 
situated about 2165 ft. ulxivc sea-level and is defended from 
inundations by an embankment above the town, called the 
Murallon. San Juan exports wine, and has a profitable trade 
with Chile over the Patos and Uspallata passes. 

SAN JOAN (.San Juan Bautista me Puerto Rico), the 
capital and largest city of Porto Rico, on a small an.i narrow 
island which lies near the north coast, about 35 m. from the 
east end of Porto Rico, and is united to the mainland by the 
bridge of San Antonio. Pop. (1899) 32,048, including 5236 
negroes and 11,529 of mixed races; (191°) 48i7ifi- San Juan is 
served by the American railroad of J'orto Rico and by steam¬ 
boats from New York and other ports. The harbour lies between 
the city and the mainland. It is capacious and landlocked, 
except on the north. A portion of it is 30 ft. in depth, and in 
1907 Congress passed an Act for enlarging this area by dredging 
and especially for widening the entrance for large vessels ; the 
work was virtually completed in 1909. San Juan is noteworthy 
for its fortifications and public buildings, and is the only fortified 
city of Porto Rico. 

On a bluff about 100 it high at the west end of tlie island and 
commanding the entrance to the harbour rise the balllcincnts of 
Mono Castle, which was completed about 1 .sS.| and in wliich there 
is a lighthouse. The Castle of San Cristobal (liegun early in the 17th 
century, completed in 1771) extends across the island in the roar 
portion of the city. A wall on each side of the island connects the 
two castles. The Caffuelo u an abandoned fort on an islet opjiositc 
the Morro and less than 1000 yds. from it, the majn channel lying 
between the two ; and Forts San Antonio and San Gcronimo protect 
the bridge of San Antonio. Inland rises a range of lofty mountains 
Within the walls (which are 50-100 ft. high) the streets are narrow, 
smoothly paved with glazed brick and well cleaned. Princessa, 
Cxivadonga and Puerta .Ic Tierra are lined with shady trees and 
occasionally widen into refreshing plazas, Between streets the 
space is packed closely with massive, flat-roofed bnck and stone 
buildings, the walls of which, like the fortifications, are covered with 
plaster of various colours—green, blue, white, brown, pink, yellow 
and vermilion ; red tile roofs add to tlie effect. Near Morro t^stle 
is the Casa Blanca, a palace on land wliich belonged to the family of 
Ponce de Leon. The tomb of Ponce do Leon is in the Cathedral, and 
in fte Plaza de San Josi is a bronze statue (said to have been cast 
from cannon taken from the English in 1797) to his memory. In the 
Plaza Colon is a marble and granite monument to Columbus. In 
the church of San Francisco are wme good paintings by josf' 
Campeche (1752-1809), a local artist. Other churciies are the 
severely beautiful Santo Domingo, the Santa Ana, the Cathedral, 
with a rich shrine of Nnestra ScBora de la Providencia, and the 


church of Son Jos6, which was formerly the Do imn ica n convent. 
Among the prominent buildings and institutiona arc the custom¬ 
house, the executive mansion (formerly the palace of 3ho governor- 
general) situated near the Casa Blanca, the archiepiscqpal palace, 
a Seminary College, the City Hall, the Intendencia, the Post Office, 
the large barracks (Cuartcl do BaUajfl), Bie Penitentuiry, the Military 
HospitM, the Presbyterian Hospital, two municipal hospitals (one 
surgical, one medical), n municipal bath-boose and a small public 
library (the “ Cervantes ") At fao Piedras, not far from Son Juan, 
is the Normal School and Agiicultural School of Porto Rico. Other 
suWbs are Manna, witli wharves and pien, Puerta de Tiersa and 
I on the mainland, Santurce, with a country club, the Union Club, a 
beautiful market-place, two cliarity schools and some attractive 
villas. Industries are of little importance. The sanitation of the 
city has been installed since the American occumtion ; sewers have 
been laid and a water-supply is piped from Rio Piedras. 

From Giparra, established in 1508 by Juan Ponce de Leon 
I and now known as Pueblo Viejo, the Spani^ .settlement removed 
I in 1520 to San Juan or San Juan Bautista de Ihierto Rico, 

I nearer the coast. The new .settlement became the capital of 
' the eastern district of the island, to the whole of which the latter 
j part of the name came to he applied. It was sacked by Sir 
Francis Drake in 1595, and caiitured by Admiral George Clifford, 
carl of Cumberland (1558 1605), in 1597, but was abandoncil 
by the conqucror.s on account of an epidemic. It was unsuccess¬ 
fully attacked by the English under Sir Ralph Abercromby in 
April 1797 ; and it was bombarded by an American fleet under 
j Real-Admiral William T. Sampson on the 12th of May 1898 
' during the Spanish-American war, and was blockaded by the 
auxiliary cruiser “ St Paul,” which on the 22nd of June drove 
I back into the harbour the Spanish destroyer “ Terror " and the 
gunboat “ Isabella II.” ; but the city was not occupied by the 
Americans until after the .suspension of hostilities. 

SAN JUAN (or Haro) ISLANDS, an archipelago (San Juan, 
Orcas, Shaw, Lopez, Blakely, Cypress, &c.) lying between 
I Vancouver Island and the mainland of North Amenca. These 
islands were for many years the subject of dispute between the 
British and the United States governments, and were fimilly 
assigned to the latter country by the arbitration of the emperor 
of tiermany (on the 21st of October 1872). Geographically tlw 
cluster certainly belongs to the mainland, from which it is 
.separated by Rosario Strait, generally much under 50 fathom.s 
in depth, while Haro Strait, separating it from Vancouver Island, 
has depths ranging from 100 to 190 fathoms. In 1873 the 
islands, formerly considered part of Whatcom county, Washing¬ 
ton, were made the separate county of San Juan. CM the total 
area of 200 sq. m., about 60 are in San Juan, 60 in Orcas and 
30 in Lopez. 

Sec Papers relating lu the treaty of Washtngltm, vol. v. (Washing¬ 
ton, 1872), and the map in Petermann's MtUtilnttfen (1873). 

SANKABA ACHARYA {c. 789-820), Hindu theologian, was 
born about the year 788, probably at the village of Kaladi 
in Malabar. He belonged to the Nambudri class of Brahmins. 
He wandered far and wide, and engaged in much philosophical 
and theological debate. He taught the existence of the Supreme 
God and founded tlie sect of the Smarta Brahmins. His great 
achievement was the perfecting of the Mimansa or Vedanta 
philosophy. So great were his learning and piety that he was 
I regarded as an incarnation of Siva, and his works (commentaries 
on the Vedanta Sutras, the Bhagavad Gita and the Uponishads) 
i exercised a permanent influence on Hindu thought. He died at 
I Kcdarnata in the Himalayas when only 32 years of age. 
j Sec Sri SaH/tarac/uwva, \>y C. N. Krishnasurami Aiyar and Pandit 
j Sitanatli Tattvabbushan (Madras, 1902). 

SANKT JOHANN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Kliinc 
province, on the right bank of the Saar, opposite Saarbriicken 
with which it is connected by three bridges. It is 49 m. N.E. 
from Metz and at the junction of lines from Trier, Bingerbriick 
■ and Zweibriicken. Pop. (1905) 24,140. ^kt Johann is the 
j seat of extensive industries, the chief being the mamifacture 
of railway plant and machinery, iron-foundii^, wire-drawing and 
brewing ; its rapid industrial development is due mainly to the 
extensive railway system of which it is the centre. 

Sankt Johann obtains its name from a chapel erected here. 
From 1321 to 1859 it formed a single town witJi Saarbriicken, 
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and then was united to fonn one municipality wi^ Saarbrflcken 

and Malstatt-Burbach (united population, 90,o<»). 

SAHKT rbirm, an old town and epireopal see of Austria, 
in L^r Austria, 38 ra. W. of Vienna by rad. P°P' 

14 «o It is situated on the Traisen, a tributary of the Danube, 
and contains an interesting old abbey church, founded m 1030 
and restored in 1266 and again at the beginning of the 18th 
century. There are several religious educational msUtutions m 
the t«vn, and a military academy for engineers. The indu^ies 
include cotton spinning and milling, as well as the manufacture 
of iron and hardware, and small arms. Sankt Pdlten was an 
inhabited place in the Roman period. An abbey dedicated 
to St Hippolytus was founded here in the 9th century, around 
which the town developed. It was called Fanum Sancii Hippolylt , 
from which, by corruption, the actual name is derived. It 
was surrounded with walls and fortifications in the time of 
Rudolf of Habsburg, but these were demolished in modern 
times. 

See Lampel, Urkundenbuch des Ckorherrtnstifts Sankt Polten 
(Wien, 1891- igoi, 2 vola.). 

SAM IdICAB (or SanlIicar »e Barrameda), a fortified 
seaport of southern Spain, in the province of Cadiz; 27 m. by 
sea from Cadiz, on the left bank of the Guadalquivir estuary, 
and on the Puerto de Santa Maria-San Lucar and Jerez dc la 
Frontera-Bonunza railways. Pop. (1900) 23,883. The town 
is divided into two parts, Alta (“ upper ”) and Baja (“ lower ”); 
for it is built partly on the fiat foreshore, partly on the rising 
ground to the south. The upper part is the older ; it cuiminate.s 
in the ruins of a Moorish citadel. On the outskirts are many 
villas surrounded by pine, palm and orai^e groves, and often 
occupied in summer by families from Seville, who come to San 
Lucar for the excellent sea-bathing. The i4th-eentury church 
and the palace of the dukes of Medina Sidonia contain many 
valuable pictures. The hospital of St George was established 
by Henry VIIJ. of England in 1517 for English sailors. Tlie 
Guadalquivir estuary is deep and sheltered, and lighted by 
four lighthouses. Borumza, 2 m. by rail up the river, and on 
the same bonk, is the headquarters of the shipping and fishing 
trades. It is named after a chapel dedicated here by the South 
American Company of Seville to the Virgin of Fair Weather 
{Vtrgen de la Bonanza). The fisheries and agricultural trade 
of San Lucar are considerable; there are flour mills in the town 
and a dynamite factory among the surrounding sandhills. 
Coal is imported from Great Britain, sulphur from France. | 
The imports include sherry, manzanilla and other wines, salt, 
oats and fruit. ! 

Inscriptions and ruins prove that San Lucar and Bonanza I 
were Roman settlements, though the original names are unknown. 
San Lucar was captured from the Moors in 1264, after an occupa¬ 
tion lasting more than five and a hail centuries, .^ter 1492 
it became an important centre of trade with America. From 
this port Columbus sailed across the Atlantic in 1498, and 
Magellan started in 1519 to circumnavigate the world. 

•AM LUIS, a province of Argentina, bounded N. by Rioja, E. 
by Cordoba, S. by the La Pampa territory and W. by Mendoza. 
Area, 28,535 sq. m. Pop. (^04, estimated) 97458- San Luis 
belongs poray to the semi-arid pampa region, and partly to the 
mountainous region of the eastern Andes and Cordoba whoK 
ranges terminate between the 33rd and 34th pa,rallels. It is 
one of the least important of the Argentine provinces because 
of its aridity and lack of available resources. The rough northern 
districts, where an occasional stream affords irrigation for a 
fertile toil, are noted for a remarkably uniform, dry, mild and 
healthful climate. The Rio Quinto has its sources in these 
ranges; the Desi^adaro, or Sakdo, forms its western boundary ; 
and the Conlata floiii^ortliward among its broken ranges to the 
great stdinas af<AdVtern Cordoba. Only in the mountains are 
these streams iM^ble, as they soon become impregnated with 
tkfoe matter <■ the plains. The southern p^ of the province 
is a great, arid, sidine plain, practical uninhabiuble. Agri¬ 
culture and Jprazing occupy some attentimi in the north, Irat are 
handicai^iea by lack of water. The mountains are rich in 


minerals, however, and a number of ^old mines have been 
opened. The exports include cattle, hides, skins, wool and 
ostrich feathers. The capital is San Luis (pop. 1904, about 
10,500) on the Arroyo Chorillos, a little S. of the eerro called 
Punta de los Venados, 374 ««• by rail (the Argentine Great 
Western) W. of Rosario, and magnificently situated on a plateau 
2490 ft. above sea-level. Next in importance is the town of 
Mercedes or Villa Mercedes (pop. 1904, about 6000) on the Rio 
Quinto, an important railway junction where the railways 
from Buenos Aires, Rosario, Mendoza and San Josi unite. 

^n Luis, the capital, was founded in 1697 by Martin dc 
Loyola and was for nearly 200 years only a frontier outpost. 
It suffered much in tpe civil wars of 1831-1865. 

SAM LUIS POTOSl, a central state of Mexico, bounded N. by 
Coahuila, E. by Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz, S. by 
Hidalgo, Quer6taro and Guanajuato, and W. by Zacatecas. 
Area, 25,316 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 575,432- The state belongs 
wholly to the high plateau region, with the exception of a 
small area in the S.E. angle, where the tableland breaks down 
into the tropical valley of the Panuco. The surface is compara¬ 
tively level, with some low mountainous wooded ridges. The 
eastern part borders on the Sierra Madre Oriental, where there 
are extensive forests. The mean elevation is about 6000 ft., 
insuring a temperate climate. The state lies partlj' within the 
arid zone of the north, the southern half receiving a more liberal 
rainfall through the influence of the "northers” on the Gulf 
coast. The rainfall, however, is uncertain and the state is poorly 
provided with rivers. The soil is fertile and in favourable 
seasons large crops of wheat, Indian corn, beans and cotton are 
grown on the uplands. In the low tropical valleys, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, peppers aifd fruit are staple products. Stock- 
raising is an important industry and hides, tallow and wool are 
exported. Fine cabinet and construction woods are also exported 
to a limited extent. At one time San Luis Potosf ranked among 
the leading mining provinces of Mexico, but the disorders 
following independence resulted in a great decline in that 
industiy. The Catorce district has some of the richest silver 
mines in the country. Other well-known silver mining districts 
are Pen6n Blanco, Ramos and Guadalc6zar. The development 
of Guadalcizar dates from 1620 and its ores yield gold, copper, 
zinc and bismuth, as well as silver. In the Ramos district, the 
Cocinera lode is said to have a total yield of over $60,000,000. 
Railway facilities are provided by the Mexican Central and 
Mexican National lines, the former crossing a comer of the state 
and having a branch from the capital to Tampico, and the latter 
passing through the state from N. to S. The capital Ls San Luis 
Potosi, and other towns, with their populations, are : Matehuala 
(13,101 in 1895), a mining town 20 m. E. by W. of Catorce, with 
which it is connected by a branch railway; Catorce (9547 in 
1895), an important mining town no m. N. (direct) of San Luis 
Potosi (capital) and 8 m. from its railway station on tte Mexico 
National; at an elevation of 8780 ft., Santa Maria del Rio 
(8440 in 1900), 37 m. S.E. of the capital; Venado (5750 in 1895), 
45 m. N. of the capital; Rio Verde (5759 in i90o),an a^icultural 
centre with a national agriculture experiment station in its 
vicinity; Soledad Diez Gutierrez (3730 in 1895), near the 
capital. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, a city of Mexico and capital of a state of 
the same name, near the head of the valky of the Rio Verde 
(a tributary of the Panuco), 215 m. by tail N.W. of the city of 
Mexico. Pop. (1900) 61,019. The city is served by the Mexican 
Central and the Mexican National railways. It is built on a 
broad level space, laid out regularly with straight well-paved 
streets and shady plazas. The altitude of the city, 6168 ft. 
above sea-level, gives it a cool temperate climate, though the 
sun temperatures are high. The water-supply was_ formerly 
very deficient, but two artesian wells have been drilled to a 
depth of 450 ft and furnish 30,000 gallons a day each, in addition 
to which a large dam 3 m. above the city has been built, having 
a storage capacity of 7,500,000 cubic meters (1,650,000,000 
gallons), or 18 months’ supply, which is used for irrigation and 
domestic purposes. The better class of residences are usually 
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two storeys high, and include many fine specimens of Spanish 
colonial architecture ; but the suburbs consist chiefly oi wretched 
hovels and stretch out over a large area. Among the more 
notable public buildings are the cathedral and government 
place fronting on the Plaza Mayor, the latter conspicuous for 
its fafade of rose-coloured stone ; the churches of El Carmen, 
San Francisco and Guadalupe; the La Paz theatre, mint, 
penitentiary and the Institute Gentifico, in which law, medicine 
and science arc taught. San Luis Potosi is on important railway 
and distributing centre, with a considerable trade in cattle, 
tallow, wool, hides and minerals. Its proximity to the port 
of Tampico, with which it was coimected by a branch of the 
Mexican Central railway in 1885, has greatly increased its 
commercial importance, though in earlier days it was also one 
of the principal centres of the diligence and pack-train traffic 
of this part of Mexico. The city has cotton and woollen factories 
using modem machinery, and the smelting works of the Metal- 
urgica Mexicana company, an American enterprise. 

San Luis Potosi was founded in 1586. It was an important 
centre of colonial administration and played an important part 
in the civil wars and political disorders following Mexican 
independence. It was the seat of the Mexican government 
of Benito Ju4rez in 1863, but was soon afterwards captured 
by the French under Bozainc. It was recovered by Judrez in 
1867, after the French had retired. 

SAN MARINO, a republic in northern Italy, 14 m. S.W. of 
Kimini by road. Pop. (igoi) about lOoo (town); 9500 (whole 
territory). It is the smallest republic in the world (32 sq. m. 
in area). According to tradition, the republic was founded by 
St Morinus during the persecutions under Diocletian, while his 
companion, St Leo, founded the village of that name 7 m. to tlie 
S.W.. with I.a Rocca its old castle, now a prison, in which the 
impostor (^agliostro died in 1705. The history of S. Marino 
begins with the 9th century, the monastery of S, Marino having 
existed demonstrably since 8K5. In the 10th century' a commun^ 
constitution was established. The republic as a rule avoided 
the faction fights of the middle ages, but joined the Ghibcllines 
and was interdicted by the pope in 1247-1249. After this it 
was protected by the Montefcltro family, later dukes of Urbino, 
and the papacy, and successfully resisted the attempts of 
.'^igismondo Malatesta against its liberty. In 1503 it fell into 
the hands of Caesar Borgia, but soon regained its freedom. 
Other attacks failed, but civil discords in the meantime increa.sed. 
Its independence was recognized in 1631 by tlie papacy. In 
1739 Cardinal Alberoni attempted to deprive it of its indeijcnd- 
encc.but this was restored in 1740 and was respected by Napoleon. 
Garibaldi entered it in 1849, on his retreat from Rome, and there 
disbanded his army. The town stands on the north end of 
a precipitous rock (2437 ft.) which bears the name of Monte 
Titano ; each of the three summits is crowned by fortificatiom— 
that on the north liy a castle, the other two by towers. The 
arms of the republic are tliree peaks, each ■crowned with a tower. 
There arc traces of three different enceintes, of the 14th, ■isth 
and i6th centuries. The chief square, the Pianello, contains 
the new Palazzo del Governo in the Gothic style (1894) and a 
.statue of Gberty (1876). The principal church (Pieve), in 
classical style, dates from 1826-1838, and contains the body of 
St Morinus, The old church, then demolished, is first mentioned 
in 1113, but was several times restored. .S. Francesco has 
some paintings by Niccilo Alunno of Foligno and other later 
artists, and a pretty loggia. The museum contains a few pictures 
of various schools and some Umbrian antiquities. Bartolommeo 
Borghesi, the epigraphist and numismatist, resided here from 
1821 until his death in i860. The Borgo at the base of the rock 
is a chiefly commercial village. 

The supreme power of 3ie republic resides in the general 
assembly {Arringo) which meets twice a year. It is governed 
by two Capitani Reggentt, selected twice a year from the 60 
life-members of the Great Council, which is composed of 20 
representatives of the nobility,* 20 of the landowners and 20 of 
the citizens. They are assisted by a small committee of 12 of the 
* Not a few Italians possess titles of nobility of San Marino. 


I Great Council. Ihe available armed forces of the republic form 
I a total of about 1200 men, all citizens able to bear arms being 
i technically obliged to do so from the age of 16 to 60 years. San 
Marino issues its own postage-stamps, and makes thereby a 
considerable income. It also issues its own . copper coinage, 
which circulates in Italy also ; but Italian money is current for 
the higher values. Most of the republic falls within the diocese 
of Montefeltro, a small portion within that of Rimini. 

Sec C. Kicci, La Hepubblica dt San Marmo (Bergamo, 1903). * 
i SAN MARTIN, JOSfi DE (1778-1850), South American soldier 
! and statesman, was bom at Yapeyii on the Uruguay river on 
i the 25th of February 1778. His father was a captain in the 
Spanish army, and young San Martin was taken to Madrid 
and educated for a militaiy career. He served in the Moorish 
wars and in the great struggle against Napoleon, and his dis¬ 
tinguished conduct at the liattle of Baylen brought him the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. In 1812 he offered his services to the 
I government of Buenos Aires in the struggle for the independ- 
j ence of Argentina. He was appointed early in 1814 to the 
i command tif the revolutionary army operating against the 
I royalists on the borders of Upjier Peru. But he soon resigned 
I his command, realizing that fur the permanent success of the 
I revolutionary cause it was necessary first to oust the Spaniards 
I from Chile and then to organize an expedition thence against 
j the stronghold of Spanish power in Peru. With this end in view 
I he secured his appointment to the governorship of the provinoi 
I of Cuyo, bordering on the Chilean Andes, and established him¬ 
self at Mendoza, wliere he prepared for the invasion of Chile. 
Assisted by Bernardo U’Higgins, he rallied the Chilean patriots 
who had fled across the mountains after their defeat at Rancogua; 
he enlisted the sympathies of the Argentine government, and 
after two years succeeded in raising a well-trained army of 
Chileans and Argentines and in collecting the material resources 
necessary for a crossing ot the Andes. In J anuary’ 1817 he set out 
on his entcrpri.se. By the swiftness of his movements and by a 
I'lever feint he evaded opposition, and he led his army, of about 
3000 infantry and 1000 lavalry, together with artillery and large 
baggage trains, through a barren and difficult region, imd over 
passes 13,000 ft. above sea-level. The victory of Clmcabuco 
(Feb. 12, 1817) over the royalist army led to the re-cstablish- 
mtne of a nationalist government at Santiago under Bernardo 
O’Higgins, as San Martin himself wished to prepare for the 
invasion of Peru ; but in 1818 he took command of the Chilean 
forces against a fre.sh royalist army, and by his victory at the 
river Maipo in April finally secureil the independence of Chile. 
This left him free to organize the expedition against I’eru, and 
as.si.sted by O’Higgins and the Argentine government, he pro¬ 
cured the necessary fleet and the army. He .set out in August 
I 1820, landed his forces for a .short time at Pisco, where he tried 
to enter into negotiations with the viceroy of Lima, and then 
transported his army with the help of the fleet to a point on the 
coast a little way north of Lima. Here he spent several montlis 
I of inaction, hoping that the demonstration of force and the 
j influence of popular feeling would lead to a peaceful withdrawal 
I of the Spaniards. In July 1821 the Spaniards evacuated Lima, 
j San Martin entered the city, proclaimed the independence of Peru 
and assumed the reins of government with the title of Protector. 
His position, however, was far from secure. The royali.st party, 
never having been decisively crushed, organized risings m the 
interior, and San Martin was embarrassed by the jealousy which 
his authority roused among the patriots, and by the rivalry of 
i Bolivar, who had arrived with an army on the northern frontiw 
of Peni. San Martin resigned his authority on the 20th of 
Septemlrer 1822 and left the country. He spent a short time in 
Cmle and in Argentina, but his many enemies had embittered 
popular feeling against him, and constant attempts were made 
to involve him in political intrigues. Unable to live a peaceful 
private life, he was compelled to exile himself in Europe, where 
he lived, often in great poverty, till his death at Boulogne on the 
17th of August 1850. 

' San Martin did more than any man for the cause of independence in 
i the Argentine, Chile and Peru. He was not only an able soldier; in 
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the clearness with which he realized that the mdepond^ce of each 
state could only t>e secured by the co-o|>eration of all, ^d in the 
perseverance with whhib he carried his views into execution he showed 

liimself a far-seeing and honest statesman. . ^ ^ , 

See W. Pilhng, Emancipation of South Amefxca (London, 1893). a 
iranitlation of B. Mitre's life of San Martin ; P. B. Figueroa, Diccw- 
mrio htograficp d$ Chtl$ (Santiago, 1888) and ]. B. Suaroi, Rasgos 
bfograficos de kombtes notables de Chile (Valparaiso, l88<^, both 
giving sketches of prominent characters in Chilean history. See also 
wurk^oii the period mentioned under Chiie : Bibliography. 

8AHHICHELE, IDCHBLE (1484-1559)1 Italian architect, 
was tom in .San Michele near Verona. He learnt the elements 
of his profession from his father Giovanni and his uncle Barto¬ 
lommeo, who both practised as architects at Verona with much 
success. He went at an early age to Rome to study classic 
sculpture and architecture. Among his earliest works are the 
duomo of Montefiasconc (an octagonal building surmounted 
with a cupola), the church of San Domenico at Orvieto, and 
several palaces at both places. He also executed a fine tomb 
in S. Domenico. He was no less distinguished as a milit^ 
architect, and was much employed by the signoria of Venice, 
not only at home, but also m strengthening the fortifications 
of Corfu, Cyprus and Candia, One of Sanmichele’s most graceful 
designs is the Cappella de' Peregrini in the church of S. Bernardino 
at Verona—square outside and circular within, of the Corinthian 
order. He built a great number of fine palaces at Verona, 
including those of Canossa, Bevilacqua and Pompei, as well 
as the graceful Ponte Nuovo. In 1527 Sanmichele began to 
transform the fortifications of Verona according to the newer 
system of comer bastions—a system for the advancement of 
which he did much valuable service. His last work, begun in 
1559, was the round church of the Madonna di (iampagna, m. 
from Verona on the road to Venice. Like most other distin- 
gui.shed architects of his time he wrote a work on classic archi¬ 
tecture, J Ctnque Ordini deW architettura, printed at Verona 
in 1735 - 

See Romani and Luciotli, Fabbrtche . . . di M. Sanmichele 
(Venice, 1832) ; and Selva, Elogia di Sanmichele (Rome, 1814). 

SAN HIODBL, the capital of the department of San Miguel, 
Salvador; 80 m, K. by S. of San Salvador, near the right bank 
of the Rio Grande, and at the foot of the volcano of San Miguel 
or Jucuapa (7120 ft.). Pop. (1905) about 25,000. San Miguel 
is an important and attractive city, although the extensive 
swamps in the Rio Grande valley render naalaria common. 
It possesses several handsome churches, municipal buildings, 
law courts and two well-equipped hospitals. Near it are the 
ruins of an ancient Indian town. San Miguel has a flourishing 
trade in indigo, grain, rubber and cattle. Its port is La Union 
(q.v.). San Miguel was founded in 1530 by Spanish settlers, and 
liecame a city in 1586. Its fairs formerly attracted merchants 
from all puts of Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, and it is 
now third in size among the cities of the republic. 

SAN MIGUEL DE MAYUMO, a town of the province of 
Bulacan, Luzon, Philippine Islands, about 40 m. N. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 14,919. In 1903, after the census had been taken. 
Son Ildefonso (pop. 5326) was annexed to Son Miguel. It has a 
cool and very healthy climate, and commands a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country. The soil is very fertile, and many 
of the inhabitants have acquired much wealth from the cultiva¬ 
tion of rice. Sugar-cane, Indian com and cotton arc also 
produced in abundance, and cattle ue raised. Neu the town 
Me iron mines and quarries of limestone, and on the neighbouring 
mountains are forests containing valuable hudwood timber. 
About 8 m. N.E. are the medicinal springs of Sibul, to which 
luge numbers of patients from the neighbouring provinces 
come. The San Miguel river, which flows near, oflords a means 
of transportation, and the town has considerable commerce. 
Some beautiful furniture is made out of the hMdwood from the 
mountains, and cotton fabrics are woven in considerable quantities 
by the women. The principal language is Tagalog. The chief 
buildings were destroyed in 1901 in a fire started by a band of 
thieves. 

SAN MINIATO, a town and episcopal see of Tuscany, Italy, 
in the province of Floence, 26 m. Wi»by S. of Florence by the 


railway to Pisa, 512 ft. above sea-level, on a hill 2 m. S. of the 
railway. Pop. (1901) 4421 (town); 20,242 (commune). Its 
cathedral dates from the loth century. It was remtoelled 
in 1488, and has a facade decorated with disks of majolica. 
It manufactures glass, olive oil, leather and hats. It has a 
castle of the emperor Frederick L, the residence of the imperial 
governors of Tuscany from 1226 to 1286, and from them bears 
the name of San Miniato al Tedesco. 

SANNAZARO, JACOPO (1458-1530), Italian poet of the 
Renaissance, was bom in 1458 at Naples of a noble family, 
said to have been of Spanish origin, which had its seat at &n 
Nazaro near Pavia. His father died during the boyhood of 
Jacopo, who was brought up at Nocera Inferiore. He afterwards 
studied at Naples under Giovanni Pontanus, when, according to 
the fashion of the time, he assumed the name Actius Syncerus, 
by which he is occasionally referred to. After the deaA of his 
mother he went abroad—driven, we are told, by the pangs of 
dc.spised love for a certain Carmosina, whom he has celebrated 
in his verse under various names; but of the details of his 
travels nothing is recorded. On his return he speedily achieved 
fame as a poet and place as a courtier, receiving from Frederick 
HI. as a country residence the Villa Mergillina neM Naples. 
When his patron was compelled to take refuge in France in 1501 
he was accompanied by Sannazaro, who did not return to Italy 
till after his death (1504). The later years of the poet seem to 
have been spent al Naples. He died on the 27th of April 1530. 

The Arcadia of Sannazaro, begun in early life and published in 
1304, is a somewhat affected and msipid Italian pastoral, in which 
in alternate prose and verse the scenes and occupations of pastoral 
life are described. See Scbcrillo’s edition (Turin, 1888), His now 
seldom read Latin poem De partu Virgtnis, which gained for him the 
name of the " Christian Virgil," appeared in 152O, and his collected 
Sonetti e caneont in 1530. 

SAN NIGOLAS de LOS ARROYOS, a town and river port of 
Argentina, in the province of Buenos Aires, on the W. bank of 
the ParanA, 150 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Buenos Aires. 
Pop. (1904, estimate), 18,000. It is a flourishing commercial 
town, and a port of call both for river and ocean-going steamers 
of medium tonnage. It is a station on the Buenos Aires & 
Rosario, and the terminus of a branch from Pergamino of the 
Central Argentine railway, and exports wheat, flour, wool and 
frozen mutton. The town is the judicial centre for the northern 
district of Buenos Aires. San NicolAs was founded in 17411 
by JosA de Aguillar on lands given for that purpose by his wife 
(nee Ugarte). Its growth was very slow until near the end of 
the 19th century. 

SAN PABLO, a town of the province of Laguna, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, gj m. S. of Laguna de Bay and about 35 m. 
S.S.E. of Manila. Pop. (1903) 22,612. It is an important road 
centre, and in the vicinity are five small mountain lakes. Coco¬ 
nut palms grow in great abundance in the town and vicinity, 
and copra is the principal product; hemp and, to a less degree, 
rice, are grown here. The language is Tagalog. 

SANQUHAR, a royal and police burgh of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 1379. It is situated on the Nith, 26 m. 
N.W. of Dumfries by the Glasgow and South-Western railway. 
It became a burgh of barony in 1484 and a royal burgh in 1596, 
and was the scene of the exhibition of the Covenanters’ Declara¬ 
tion, attached to the market cross in 1680 by Richard (imeron 
and in 1685 by James Renwick. The industries include coal¬ 
mining and the making of bricks and tiles, spades and shovels. 
The c^-field, measuring 7 m. long by 2^ m. broad, is the most 
extensive in the shire and is the main source of supply for 
Dumfries and other towns. The cattle and sheep fairs are 
important, and an agricultural show is held every May. Sanquhar 
Castle, on a hill overlooking the Nith, once belonged to the 
Crichtons, ancestors of the marquess of Bute, but is now a ruin. 
Eliock House, in the parish, was the birthplace of James (“ the 
Admirable ”) Crichton in 1560. 

SAN REMO, a seaport of Liguria, Italy, in the province of 
Porto Maurizio, on the Riviera di Ponente, 9I m. E. of Venti¬ 
miglia by rail, and 84 m. S.W. of Genoa, Pop, (1901) 17,114 
(town); 20,027 (commune). Climbing the slope of a steep hill 
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it looks south over a small bay, and, protected towards the north 
by hills rising gradually from 500 to 8000 ft, it is in climate 
one of the most favoured places on the whole coast, a fact which 
accounts for the great reputation as a winter resort which it 
has enjoyed since i86r. The older town, with its narrow steep 
streets and lofty sombre houses protected against earthquakes 
by arches connecting them, contrasts with the new visitors’ 
town, containing all the public buildings, which has grown 
up at the foot of the hill. The fort of S. Tecla protects the small 
harbour, sheltered by its sickle-shaped mole, 1300 ft. long. The 
promenade of San Remo is the Corso dell’ Imperatricc, running 
from the main street, the Via Vittorio Emanuele, along the coast 
to the Giardino dell' Imperatrice; it is a broad road shaded 
by palm-trees, and was, like the garden, constructed at the 
expense of the empress Maria Alexandrovna of Russia (d. 1880). 
The Villa Thiem has a valuable picture-gallery, containing 
for the most part examples of the great 17th-century masters 
of the Netherlands. Besides the Gothic ex-cathedral of San 
Siro, the white-domed church of the Madonna della Costa, at the 
top of the old town, may Ije mentioned. In front of it is a large 
hospital. On the east of the harbour, the promenade along the 
coast is called the Passeggiata Impcratorc Federico in memory 
of the German emperor Frederick, whose visit to the town in 
1887-1888 greatly increased its repute as a winter resort. 
Flowers, especially roses and carnations, are extensively grown 
lor export, and olives, lemons and palms are also cultivated. 

San rtcnio appears to have been dependent on Genoa in its early 
days, but became indei>endent in 1301. In 1544 the town was 
attacked by Barbaroasa, and in 1O25 by the French and Savoyards. 
The Gvnoese, against whose encroachments it had long defended its 
indqieiidcnce, subjugated it in 1753 ; in 1797 it was incorporated in 
the Ligurian repubhc, and in 1814 passed to Piedmont. 

SAN SALVADOR, the capital of the republic of Salvador; 
situated in the valley of I-as Hamacas, on the river Asalguate, 
at on altitude of 3115 ft., and 30 m. inland from the Pacific. 
Pop. (1905) about 60,000. San Salvador is connected by rail 
with Santa Ana on the north-west and with the Pacific ports 
of la Libertad and Acajutla. In addition to the government 
offices, its buildings include a handsome university, a wootlen 
cathedral, a national theatre, an academy of science and litera¬ 
ture, a chamber of commerce, an astronomical observatory and 
a number of hospitals and charitable institutions. There are 
two large parks and an excellent botanical garden. In the 
Plaza Morazan, the largest of many shady squares, is a handsome 
bronze and marble monument to the last president of united 
Central America, from whom the plaza takes its name. San 
Salvador is the only city in the republic which has important 
manufactures ; these include the production of soap, candles, 
ice, shawls and scarves of silk, cotton cloth, cigars, flour and 
spirits. The city is admirably policed, has an abundant water 
supply, and con in many respects compare favourably with the 
sm^er provincial capitals of Europe and America. It was 
founded by Don Jorge de Alvarado in 1528, at a spot near the 
present site, to which it was transferred in 1539. Except for 
the year 1839-1840 it has been the capital of the republic since 
1834. It was temporarily ruined by earthquakes in 1854 and 

1873- 

SANS-CULOTTES (French for “ without knee-breeches ”), the 
term originally given during the early years of the French 
Revolution to the ill-clad and ill-equipped volunteers of the 
Revolutionary army, end later applied generally to the ultra- 
democrats of the Revolution. They were for the most part men 
of the poorer classes, or leaders of the pmpulace, but during the 
Terror public functionaries and persons of good education styled 
themselves eitoyens sans-adoites. The dbtinctivc costume of 
the typical sans-culotte was the pantalon (long trousers)—in 
place of the culottes wran by the upper classes—the carmagnole 
(short-skirted coat), the red cap of liberty and saiots (wooden 
shoes). Ute influence of the Sans-culottes ceased with the 
reaction that followed the fall of Robespierre (July 1794), and 
the name itself was proscribed. In the Republican C^ndar 
the complementary days at the end of the year were at first 
called Sans-culottides; this name was, however, suppressed 


by the Convention when the constitution of the year III. (1795) 
was adopted, that of jours eomplimtntaires being substituted. 

SAN SEBASTIAN (Basque Iruehulo), a seaport and the 
capital of the Spanish province of Guipuzcoa, on the Bay of 
Biscay, and on the Northern railway from Madrid to France. 
Pop. (1900) 37,812. In 1886 San Sebastian became the summer 
residence of tlie court. The influx of visitors, attracted by the 
presence of the royal family, by the prolonged local festivities, 
the bull-fights and the bathing, increases the number 91 the 
inhabitants in summer to about 50,000. The city occupies 
a narrow sandy peninsula, which terminates on the northern 
or seaward side in u lofty mass of sandstone, Monte UrguU j 
it is flanked on the east by the estuary of the river Urumca, 
on the we.st by the broad bay of La Conclia. The old town, 
rebuilt after the fire of 1813, lies partly at the loot of Monte 
Urgull, partly on its lower slopes. Until 1863 it was enclosed 
by walls and ramparts, and a strong fort, the Castillo de la Mola, 
still crowns the heights of UrguU. There are also Imtteries and 
redoubts facing landward and seaward lielow this fort; but the 
other defences have been cither razed or dismantled. The 
Alameda, one of many fine avenues, was laid out on the site of 
the chief landward wall, and separates the old town from tlie 
new—in which the houses are uniformly modern, and built 
in straight streets or regular series of squares. The buy of La 
Concha has a broad sandy shore, the Pluya de Banos, admirable 
for bathing and sheltered from sea-winds by the rocky islet of 
Santa (ilara. Its centre is faced by the casino, a handsome 
building, and the summer palace and park of Miramar occupy 
the rising ground towards its western extremity. The other 
noteworthy buildings are the bull-ring, capable of seating 10,000 
spectators, the theatre, fine provincial and municipal hulls, 
lirracks, a hospital, a Jesuit college, the American International 
School for girls, and many other scIkxjIs. Tlierc are numerous 
breweries, saw and flour mills, and manufactures of preserves, 
soap, candles, glass and paper, especially in the busy suburb 
that has sprung up on the right bank of the Unimea. The 
fisheries are important. The harbour consists of three artificial 
basins, opening into La Concha Bay, and situated in the midst 
of the old town ; it is chiefly frequented by coasting and fishing 
vessels, and cannot accommodate large ships. From its position 
near the frontier San Sebastian was long a first-class fortress, 
and has sustained many sieges. The last and most memorable 
was in August 1813, when the allied British, Portuguese and 
Spanish armies under Lord Wellington captured tlie city from 
the French, and then sacked and burned it. 

SAN SEPOLCRO, or Bokgo S. Sepolcku, a town and episcopal 
see of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Arezzo, from which 
it is 28 m. N.E. by rail. Pop. (1901) 4537 (town); 9077 (com¬ 
mune). It is situated 1083 ft. above sea-level, on the Tiber. 
It was the birthplace of Piero della Francesca (1420-1492) and 
of Raffaello del Colie (1490-1540). u pupil of Rapiiael. The 
Romanesque cathedral and the picture-gallery contain works 
by both these artists. 

SAN SEVERINO (one. Septempeda), a town and episcopal see 
of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Macerata, from which 
it is 18 m. W. by S. by rail. Pop. (1901) 3227 (town); 14,932 
(commune). The lower town is situated 781 ft. above sea-level, 
and contains the new cathedral of S. Agostino, with a fine 
altar-piece by Pinturicchio (1489). The Palazzo Comunule 
has some interesting pictures by artists of the Marches. Lorenzo 
and Giacomo Salimbeni da San Severino, who painted an 
important .series of frescoes in the oratory of S. Giovanni Battista 
at Urbino in 1416, were natives of the town. So was also the 
later master Lorenzo di Maestro Alessandro, of the end of the 
15th century, whose pictures arc mainly to be found in the 
Marches. TTie old cathedral of S. Severino is in the upper town 
(1129 ft. above sen-level); it contains frescoes by the two 
Salimbeni, while an altar-piece by Niccolo Alunno of Foligno 
(1468) has been removed hence to the picture gallery. The 
ancient Septempeda lay 1 m. below the modern town, on the 
branch road which ran frmn Nuceria Camellaria, on the Via 
Flaminia; and here the road divided—one branch going to 
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•Ancona wid the other through Tolcntinum to Urbs Sal»ia and 
Urmum. No ruins of the old town exist, but a considerable 
number of inscriptions have been found, from which it may 
lie gathered that it was a eolonia. 

SAN SKVERO, a city in Apulia, Italy, in the province of 
Foggifv, from which it is 17 m. N.N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 
38,5^0. San Severn lies at the foot of the spurs of Monte Gargano, 
393 ft, above sea-level. It is the see of a bishop (since 1580.), 
and has some remains of its old fortifications. San Severe 
dates from the middle ages. It was laid in ruins by Frederick II., 
and in 1053 was the scene of a victory by Robert Guiscord over 
the papal troops under Leo IX. In 1799 the town was taken 
by the French and again almost entirely destroyed. The over- 
lordship was held in succession by the Benedictines of the abbey 
of Torre Maggiore, the Knights Templars, the crown of Naples 
and the Sangro family (commendutories of Torre Maggiore). 
In 1627, 1828 and 1851 the town suffered from earthquakes. 

SAN-SHUI, a treaty port in the province of Kwang-tung, 
China, on the left bank of the West river, 99 m. from Canton, 
opened to foreign trade in 1897. Pop. about 5°°o. Its position is 
at the junction of the North and West rivers, and it is favourably 
situated as a distributing centre for foreign goods. Two lines 
of steamers converge at San-sliui, from Canton and Hong-Kong 
respectively. The town is surrounded by a handsome wall built 
in the ifith <*ntury, but within this rampart the houses are mean. 
The foreign trade” shows little signs of expansion. In 1903 the 
net foreign imports amounted in value to £474,175, and in 1904 
to only £380,000, while the exports during the same two years 
amounted to £225,000 and £317,000 respectively. The direct 
foreign trade in 1908 was £507,827. There is a large junk traffic, 
and the local likin station is one of the richest in the province. 

SANSKRIT, the name applied by Hindu scholars to the 
ancient literary language of India. The word sa^sknta is the 
past participle of the verb kar{kr), “ to nrnke ” (cognate with 
laitin mo), wit* the preposition sum, “ together ” (cog. S/ia, 
"Itm, Eng. “ same ”), and has probably to be taken here in the 
sense of " completely formed ” or “ accurately made, polished, 
refined ’’—some noun meaning “ speech ” (esp. bhashS) being 
either expressed or understood with it. The term was, doubtless, 
originally adopted by native grammarians to distinguish the 
literary language from the uncultivated popular dialects—the 
lorerunners of the modem vernaculars of northern India—which 
liad developed side by side with it, and which were called (from 
the same root kar, hut with a different preposition) Vrdkrita, 
i.e. either “ derived or “ natural, common ’’ fomis of speech. 
This designation of the literary idiom, being intended to imply 
a language regulated by conventional rules, also involves a 
distinction between the grammatically fixed language of Broh- 
manical India and an earlier, less settled, phase of the same 
language exhibited in the Vedic writings. For convenience the 
Vedic language is, however, usually included in the term, and 
scholars generally distinguish between the Vedic and the classical 
Sanskrit. 

1. Sanskrit Language 

The Sanskrit language, with its old and modern descendants, 
represents the easternmost branch of the great Indo-Germanic, 
or Aryan, stock of speech. Philological research has clearly 
established the fact that the Indu-Aryans must originally have 
immigrated into India from the north-west. In the oldest 
literary documents handed down by them their gradual advance 
can indeed be traced from the slopes of eastern Kabulistan 
down to the land of the five rivers (Punjab), and thence to the 
plains of the YamunA (Jumna) and Gang& (Ganges). Numerous 
special coincidences, both of language and mythology, between 
the Vedic Aryans and the peoples of Iran also show that these 
two members of the Indo-Germanic family must have remained 
in close connexion fur some considerable period after the others 
had separated from them. 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the time when 
European scholars became accurately acquainted with the 
ancient language of India. Before that time classical scholars 


had been unable to determine the true relations between the 
then known languages of our stock. This fact alone shows the 
importance of San^rit for comparative research. Though its 
value in this respect has perhaps at times been overrated, it 
may still be considered the eldest daughter of the old mother- 
tongue. Indeed, so far as direct documentary evidence goes, 
it may be said to be the only surviving daughter; for none of the 
other six principal members of the family have left any literary 
monuments, and their original features have to be reproduced, 
as best they can, from flic materials supplied by their own 
daughter languages; such is the case as regards the Iranic, 
Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. 
To the Sanskrit the antiquity and extent of its literary docu¬ 
ments, the transparency of its grammatical structure, the 
comparatively primitive state of its accent system, and the 
thorough grammatical treatment it has early received at the 
hand of native scholars must ever secure the foremost place in 
the comparative study of Indo-Germanic speech. 


The Sanskrit alphabet consists of the following sounds :— 

(a) Fourteen vowels, vis.: 

Ten simple vowels ; a, S, t, i, u, u, r, f, f ( 7 ) ; and 
Four diphthongs ; i. Si, o Su. Aipamt. 

{b) Thirty-three consonants, viz : 

Five series of mutes and nasals : 
guttural: kkk^ghn 
palatal; cchi jhS 
lingual; t ihadha 
dental; iihddhn 


labial: pphbbhnt', 

Four semivowels ; yrlv (w) 

Three sibilants : palatal i {(), lingual s {sh), dental 1; and 
A soft a.spirate : h. 

(c) Three unoriginal sounds, viz. 

vharga (h), a hard aspirate, standing mostly for original 
s or r; and two nasal sounds of less close contact than 
the mute-nasals, viz. anustiSra (»i) and anunSstka (m). 

As regards the vowels, a prominent feature of the language 
IS tlic prevalence of s-sounds, these being about twice as 
frequent as all the others, including diphthongs taken Vowth, 
toother (Whitney). 

The absence of the short vowels i and <J from the Sanskrit alpha¬ 
bet, and the fact that Sanskrit shows the a-vowol where other 
vowels appear in other languages— e.g. bharmiiam =• pipoma, 
jttentem ; lanai — yinm, genus —were formerly considered as strong 
evidence in favour of the more primitive state of the Sanskrit vowel 
system as compareel with that of the sister languages. Recent 
research has, however, shown pretty conclusively from certain 
indications m the Sanskrit language itself that the latter must at. 
one time have pos.sessed the same, or very nearly the same, tliree 
vowel sounds, and that the dilTerentiation of the original a sound 
mnst, therefore, have taken )>lace before the separation of the 
languages. Thus, Sans, caratt, he walks, would seem to require an 
original keriit (Clr. WX« - gueleti, Lat. cdM), as otherwise the 
guttural k could not have changed to the palatal c (sec below) ; and 
similarly Sans /il»u,knee,secms to stand ioigenu (Lat.genu, Gr. ybnp 
Not impossibly, however, this prevalence of pure «-sounds in Sansknt 
may from the very begmning have been a mere theoretical or graphic 
feature of the language, the difference of pronunciation having not 
yet been pronounced enough for the early grammarians to have 
felt it necessary to clearly distinguish between the different shades 
of a-sounds. 

The vowels i and d, though apparently simple sounds, are classed 
as diphthongs, being contracted from original <i« and du respectively, 
and liable to be treated as such in the phonetic modifications they 
have to undergo before any vowel except d. 

As regards the consonants, two of the five series of _ 
mutes, the palatal and lingual series, are of secondary 
(the one of Indo-Iranian, the other of purely Indian) 
growtti. 

The palatals arc, as a rule, derived irom ongiital gutturals, the 
modification being generally due to the influence of a neighbouring 
palatal sound «or v, or I (d). The surd aspirate ch, in words of Indo- 
Gormanic origin, almost invariably goes back to onginai sk : e.g. 
chid- {chind-) — usnda, exit" '■ ehayS — mid (O.E. scin, shine); 
Sans. gacchati^pdeKti. 

The palatal sibilant i (pronounced s*) likewise originated from a 
guttural mute k. but one of somewhat different phonetic value from 
that represented by Sanskrit k or e. The latter, usually designated 
by A* (or j), is frequently liable to labialization (or dentolization) 
in Greek, probably owing to an original pronunciation kw tgu) : 
e.g. katara = rbnpn, uter ; while the former (A') shows invariably 
z in Greek, and a sibilant In the Letto-Slavic and the Indo-Iranian 
languages: t.g. ivan (.{«*«) zdiw (zw), cams, Got. Hund ; datan 
Mm, decern, Goth, taihun. 
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■fije non-origiaa! nature of the palatals betrays itself even in 
Sanskrit by their inability to occur at the end of a word— e.g. 
acc. i>icam==Lat. vocem, but nom. vSIt^^vox —and by otherwise 
frequently reverting to the guttural state. 

The linguals diner in pronunciation from the dentals in their 
being uttered with the tip of the tongue turned up to the dome of 
the palate, while in the utterance of the dentals it is pressed against 
the upper teeth, not against the upper gums as is done in the Hnghsh 
dentaV which to Hindus sound more like their own hnguals. The 
latter, when occurring in words of Aryan origin, are, as a rule, 
modifications of original dentals, usually accompanied by the loss 
of an r or other adjoining consonant; but more commonly they 
occur in words of foreign, probably non-Aryan, origin. Of regular 
occurrence in the language, however, is the change of dental « into 
lingual (I, and of dental s into lingual s, when preceded in the same 
word by certain other letters. The combination As seems sometimes 
to stand for As (? Asl) as in Sans aksa, Gr 4 f«*, axle; Sans, dakshtxa, 
Gr. (but Lat. dexttr); sometimes for kt, e.g. Sans. AsAi/i, Gr. 
KriiriT (but Sans. kshiti^GT. : Sans, takshan, Gr. rixTur. 

The sonant aspirate A is likewise non-ongmal, being usually de¬ 
rived from original sonant aspirated mutes, especially gk, e.g. 
hamsa — x¥ (for xwt), oarer, Ger. Goas; oAorn = tyilm. ego, Goth. lA. 

the contact of final and initial letters of words in the same sentence 
IS often attended in Sanskrit with considerable euphomc modifica- 
^ , tions; and we have no means of knowing how far the 

raemric practice oj the vernacular language may have corresponded 
cUMgn. phonetic theories. There can be no doubt, how¬ 

ever, that a good deal in this respect has to be placed to the account 
of grammatical reflection; and the very facilities which the primitive 
structure of the language offered for grammatical analysis and an 
insight into tlie principles of internal modification may have given 
the first impulse to external modifications of a similar kind. 

None of the cognate languages exliibits in so tran^rent a manner 
as the Sanskrit the cardinal principle of Indo-Germanic word- 
formation by the addition of inflectional endings -either case-endings 
or personal terminations (themselves probably original roots) - 
to stems obtained, mainly by means of suffixes, from monosyllabic 
roots, with or withoul internal modifications. 

There arc in Sanskrit declension three numlK-rs and seven cases, 
not counting the vocative, vis. nominative, accusative, instru- 
- mental (or sociative), dative, ablative, genitive and 

UKUtt- locative. As a matter of fact, all these seven cases 
appear, however, only in the singular of o-stems and of 
the pronominal declension. Other noun-stems have only one case- 
form for the ablative and genitive singular. In the plural, the 
ablative everywhere shares its form with the dative (except in the 
personal pronoun, where it has the same ending as in the singular), 
whilst the dual shows only three different case-forms—one for the 
nominative and accusative, another for the instrumental, dative, 
and ablative, and a third for the genitive and locative. 

The declension of a-stems corresponding to the first and second 
Latin declensions is of especial interest, not so much on account 
of its being predominant from the earhest time, and becoming more 
and more so with the development of the language, but because it 
presents the greatest number of alternative forms, which supply a 
land of test for determining the age of literary productions, a test 
wldch indeed has already been applied to some extent by Professor 
f-umaii, in his excellent Statistical Account oj Noun Inflexion in 
the Veda. These alternative case-forms are ;— 

1. usas and is for the nominative plural masc. and fern.: e.g. 
atvisas and aivas^^egui (equae). The forms in asos—explained by 
Hopp as the sign of the plural as apphed twice, and by Schleicher 
as tne sign of the plural as added to the nominative singular— 
occur to those in is (i.e. the ordinary plural sign as added to the 
a-stem) in the Rigveda in the proportion of I to 2, and in the p«uUar 
parts of the Atharvaveda in that of i to 25, whilst the ending is 
alone remains in the later language. 

2. i and ini for the nominative and accusative plural of neuters ; 
as yugi, yugini=^(«yi, juga. The proportion of the former ending 
to the latter in the Rik is it to 7, in the Atharvan 2 to 3, whilst 
the classical Sanskrit knows only the second form. 

3. ibhis and its toi the instrumental plural masc. and neuter, 
r.g. davibhis, devils. In the Rik the former forms are to the latter 
in the proportion of 5 to b, in the Atharvan of i to 3, while in the 
later lan^age only the contracted form is used. The same con¬ 
traction is found in othor languages; but it is doubtful whether it 
did not originate independently in them. 

4. i and iu tot the nominative and accusative dual masc., e.g. 
ubM, ubhiu-iii^. In the forms in i outnumber those in iu 
more than eight times; whilst in the Atharvan, on the contrary, 
those in iu (the only ending used in the classical language) occur 
five times as often as those in i. 

j. i and ena {eni) for the instrumental singular masc. and neut., 
as dinl, dinena dono. The ending ena is the one invariably used 
in the later language. It is likewise the usual form in the Veda ; 
but in a numto of cases it shows a final long vowel which, though 
it may bo entirely due to metrical reemirements, is more probably a 
relic of the normal instrumental enrag i, preserved for prosodic 
reasons. For ^e simple ending i, as compared with that in ena, 
iWeisor Lanman makes out a proportion of about i to q in the 


Rigveda (altogether 114 coses); while m the peculiar parts of the 
Atharv|gi he finds only 11 cases. 

0. 4 m and 4 H 4 m for the genitive plural, e,g. (aivim), aivinim 
=twrur, equum (rquorum). The fonn with inserted nasal (doubt¬ 
less for an 4 m, as in Zend aipanim), which is' exclusively used in the 
later language, is also the prevailing one in the Rik. There arc, 
however, a few gemtives Of s-stems in original 4 w (for a- 4 m), which 
also appear in Zend, Professor Lanman enumerating a doxen in¬ 
stances. some of which are. however, doubtful, while othen are 
merely conjectural. 

The Sanskrit verb system resembles that of the Greek in v^ety 
and completeness. While the Greek excels in nicety and dmnite- 
noss of modal distinction, the Sanskrit surpasses it in „ ^ 
pnmitivencss and transparency of formation. In tliis 
part of the grammatical system there is, however, an even ^ 
grcaW difference than in the noun inflection between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit. While the former shows, ujion tlie whole, 
the full complement of modal forms exliibited liy the Greek, the 
later language has practically discarded the subjunctive mood. The 
Indo-Aryans never succeed^ in working out a clear formative dis¬ 
tinction between the subjunctive and indicative iiioods , and, their 
syntactic requirements becoming more and more hniited, they at 
last contented themselves, for modal expression, with a jircsent 
optative and imperative, in addition to the indicative touse-forins, 
and a little-used aorist ojitativc with a special " prccative " or 
“ bonedictive'" meaning attached to it. 

Another part of the verb in which the later language differs 
widely from Vedic usage is the infinitive. The language of the old 
hymns shows 11 considerable variety of case-forms of verlial abstract 
nouns with the function of infinitives, a certain nunibor of which 
can still be traced back to the jmrent language, as, for instance, 
such dative forms as jiv-dse — viv-ere; sdh-ad/iyii=.lxiebai : di'- 
mane —iiiuvaidi'-vane-Soveai Further, ji-skf, "to conquer," 
for ]i-si, apparently an aorist infinitive with the dative ending 
(parallel to the radical forms, such as yudk-i, " to fight," dfs'-i, " to 
see "), thus corresponding to tlie Greek aorist infinitive XCecu (but cl. 
also Latin da-re, for dase, es-se, &c.). The classical Sanskrit, on 
the other hand, practically uses only one infinitive form, vu. the 
accusative of a verbal noun in tu, e.g. stkitum, etum, correspunding 
to the 1 -atin supinum datum, itum. Rut, os in Latin another 
case, the ablative [datu), of the same abstract noun is utilised for 
a similar purpose, so the Vedic language muki-s two otlicr cases do 
duty as infinitives, viz. the dative in tane («.g. ddtave, and the an- 
om^oiiB itavai) and the gen.-abl. infos [ditos), A prominent feature 
of the later Sanskrit syntax is the so-called gerund nr indeclinable 
participle in fra, apparently the instrumental of a stem in tvd (prob¬ 
ably a derivative from that in fu), as well as the gerund in ya (or 
fva after a final short radical vowel) made from compound verbs. 
The old language knows not only such gerunds in fed, using them, 
however, very spanngly, but also corresjjonding dative forms in 
tviya (vaAfeifva) and the curious contracted forms in tvV (Arfei, 
" to do '■). And, besides those in ro and fya. it frequently uses 
forms with a final long vowel, as hkid-yi, i-tyi, thus showing the 
former to be shortened instnimentuls of abstract nouns in i and ft. 

The Sanskrit verb, hke the Greek, lias two voices, active and 
middle, called, after their pnmary functions, parasmii-pada, " word 
for anottier," and itmane-pada, " word for one's self.” While 
m Greek the middle forma ^ve to do duty also for the passive in 
all tenses excqit the aorist and future, Uie Sanskrit, on the other 
hand, has developed for the passive a special present-stem in ya, 
the other tenses Ming supplied by the corresnonditif; middle fiwms, 
with the exception of the third person singular aorist, for which a 
special form in t is usually assigned to tlie passive. 

The present-stem system is by far the most important part of the 
whole verb system, toth on account of frequency of actual occur¬ 
rence and of Its excellent state of preservation. It is with regard 
to the different ways of present-stem formation that the entire stock 
of assumed roots has been grouped by the native grammarians under 
ten different classes. 'These classes again naturally fall under two 
divunons or " conjugations,” with this characteristic difference that 
the one (corresponding tu Gr. conj. in w) retains the same stem 
(ending in a) throughout the present and impwfect. only lengthening 
the final vowel before terminations beginning with e or w (not 
final) ; while the other (corresponding to that in ju) shows two 
different forms of the stem, a strong and a weak form, according as 
the accent falls on the stem-syllable or on the personal ending : 
e,g. 3 sing, bkdra-ti, pipet —2 pi, bhdra-tka, pipert : but d-ti, ckn 
— i-tkd, Its (for M) : i sing, ifrjid-mi, eriprofu — I pi. Stfnu-mds 
(eTiprvixn). 

As several of the personal endings show a decided similarity to 
personal or demonstrative pronouns, it is highly probable that, as 
might indeed bo a prion expwtcd, all or most of them are of ^o- 
nominal orimn—though, owing to their exposed position and 
consequent decay, their original form and identity cannot now be 
determined with certainty. The active singular terminations, with 
the exception of the second person of the imperative, are unaccented 
and of comparatively light appearance; while those of the dual 
and plural, as well as the middle terminations, have the accent, 
being apparently too heavy to be supported by the stem-accent, 
either OKause, as Schleichw supposed, they are composed of two 
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different pronominal elements, or otherwise. The treataent of 
the personal endings in the modifying, and preramably 
uningation may thus be said somewhat to resemble that of enchtics 
in Greek. . j 

In the imperfect the present-stem is increased by the augment, 
consisting of a preBxed d. Here, as in % other tenses in which 
it aptiears, it has invariably the accent,* aa being the distinctive 
element (origtaWly probably an independent demonstrative adverb 
then ") for the expression of past time. This shifting of the 
wonl-accent seems to liave contributed to the further reduction of 
tlie [^rsonal endings, and thus to have caused the formation of a 
new, or secondary, set of terminations which came to be appropriated 
for secondary tenses and moods generally. As in Greek poetry, the 
augment is freipiently omitted in Sanskrit. 

The mood-sign of the subjunctive is d, added to (the strong form 
of) the tense-stem. If the stem ends already in d, the latter b^mes 
lengthened. As regards the personal terminations,'some persons 
take the primary, others the secondary forms, while others again 
may take either the one or the other. The fi^st singular-active, 
however, takes ni insteail of mf, to distinguish it from the indicative. 
But la-sides these forms, showing the mood-sign d, the subjunctive 
(both present and aorist) may take another form, without any 
distinctive modal sign, and with the secondary endings, being thus 
identical with the angmentless form of the preterite. 

The optative invariablv takes the secondary endings, with some 
peculiar variations. In the active of the modifying conjugation its 
mood-sign is yd, affixed to the weak form of the atom : e.g. root as — 
iydm-s=Lut. sttm, sim (where Or., from analogy to Arrl, &c., shows 
irregularly the strong form of the stem, tlr/v, for fv-iips; as in 
ist sing, of verbs in u, it also has irregularly the primary ending, 
k»l»-«ai™S. WM-y-um); while in tlie a-conjngation and throughout 
the middle the mood-sign is 1, probably a contraction of yd ; e.g. 
bhdrts^tft 4 {)ois. 

Besides the ordinary perfect, made from a reduplicated stem, 
with distinction between strong (active singular) and weak forms, 
and a partly peculiar set of endings, the later language makes 
large use of a periphrastic perfect, consisting of tlie accusative of 
a feminine abstract noun in d (-dm) with the redupheated perfect 
forms of the auxiliary verbs Aar, " to do," or as (and occamonally 
hh&), " to be." Though more particularly resorted to for the 
derivative forms of conjugation--viz. the causative (including the 
so-called tenth conjugational class), the desiderative, intensive and 
denominative this perfect-form is also commonly used with roots 
lx,-ginning with .prosodically long vowels, as well as with a few 
other isolated roots. In the ^igveda this formation is quite un¬ 
known, and the Athnrvan oilers a single instance of it, from a 
causative verb, with the auxiliary hat. In the Vedic prose, on the 
other hand, it is rather frequent,' and it is quite common in the later 
language. 

In addition to the ordinary participles, active and middle, of 
the reduplicated perfect—«,g. jajan-viti, yryos-dr: bubudh-dnd, 
T€wm-iUm there IS a secondary participial formation, obtained 
by affixing the possessive suffix vat {vani) to the passive past parti¬ 
ciple ; f.g. krta-vant, lit. " having (that which is) done." A second¬ 
ary participle of tliis kind occurs once in the Atharvaveda, and it is 
occasionally met with in the Br&limaiiah. In the later language, 
however, it not only is of rather frequent occurrence, but has assumed 
quite a new function, via. that of a finite perfect-form; thus krtavda, 
hriavantas, without any auxiliary verb, mean, not " having done," 
but " he has done," " they have done." 

The original Indo-Germanic future-stem formation in ivo, with 
pnmary endings—r.g. disyM%=^htS}ctt (for Sihcren )—is the ordinary 
tense-form ffiith in Vedic and classical Sanskrit—a preterite of it, 
with a conditional force attached to it (idSsyat), being also common 
to all jieriods of the language. 

Side by side with this future, however, an analytic tense-form 
makes its appearance in the Brkhmanas, obtaining wider currency 
in the later language. This periphrastic future is made by means 
of the nominative singular of a Momen aggntis in tat {dStat, nom. 
ddfiI--r-Lat. datot), followed by the corresponding present forms of 
as, " to be " {ditt-'smi, aa it wore, datatus s««), with the exception 
of the third persons, which need no auxiliary, but take the respective 
nominatives of the noun. 

The aorist system is somewhat complicated, including as it does 
augment-pretmtes of various formations, viz. a radical aorist, 
sometimee with redupheated stem -—s.g. dsIhSm^tmit: ttudhi 
i"«XC#i: dAidtol) an o-aorist (or thematic aorist) wiUi or without 
reduplication—e.g. tMvas^tKmt: dpaptam, cl. httptai; and 
several different forms of a sibilant-aorist. In the older Vedic 
langua|re the radical aorist is far more common than the a-aorist, 
whioh becomes more frequentSly used lator on. Of the different 
kinds of sibilant-aorists, the most common is the one which makes 
Hk stem by the addition of s to the root, either with or without a 
connecting vowel t in different roots; e,g, root ji—i sing. djdfsAim, 

1 pi. dfdtshma; dhramttham, dhramiskma. A Urnited number of 
take a double aorist-sign with inserted connecting vowel {sish 
for sm)— s,f. dyisisham (cf. setip-stt-H) ; whilst others—very rarely 


< It also^ows oecanonally other tense-forms than the perfect of 
the same^l^llmastie formation with hat. 


in the older but more numerously in the later language—make their 
aorist-stem by the addition of so— e,g. ddihshas=.ISt^s. 

As regards the syntactic functions of the three preterites—the 
impmfcct, perfect and aonst—the classical writers make virtually 
no distinction between them, but use them quite indiscriminately. 
In the older language, on the other hand, the imperfect is chiray 
used as a narrative tense, while the other two generally refer to a 
past action which is now complete—the aorist, however, more 
frequently to that which is only just done or completed, Tlie 
perfect, owing doubtless to its reduplicative form, has alro not 
infrequently the force of aq iterative, or intensive, present. 

The Sanskrit, like the Greek, shows at all times a considerable 
power and facility of noun-composition. But, while in the older 
language, as well as in the earlier literary products of the 
Clascal period, such combinations rarely exceed thc/”"V 
limits compatible with the general economy of inflectional 
speech, during the later, artificial period of the language they 
gradually become more and more excessive, both in size and fre¬ 
quency of use, till at last they absorb almost the entire range ol 
syntactic construction. 

One of the most striking features of Sanskrit word-formation is 
that regular interchange of light and strong vowel-sounds, usually 
designated by the native terms of guna (quality) and vrtddki (in¬ 
crease). The phonetic process impUed in these terms consists in 
the rai.sing, under certain conditions, of a radical or thematic light 
vowel t, u, r. I, by means of an inserted o-sound, to the diphthongal 
(gnija) sounds dt (Sans. <), du (Sans, o), and the combination at 
and at respectively, and, by a repetition of the same process, to the 
(vriddlii) sounds dt, du, dt, and dt respectively, l^us from root vid, 
" to know," wc have vida, " knowledge," and therefrom vdidiha ; 
from yuj, ydga, ydugika. While tlie interchange of the former 
kind, due mainly to accentual causes, was undoubtedly a common 
feature of Indo-Germanic speech, tlie latter, or vriddhi-change, 
which chiefly occurs in secondary stems, is probably a'later develop¬ 
ment. Moreover, there can be no doubt that the vriddbi-vowels 
are really due to what the term imphos, viz. to a process ol " in 
crement," or vowel-raising. The same used to be universally as¬ 
sumed by comparative philologists a.s regards the relation between 
the guna-sounds di {1) and du (5) and the respective simple i- and 
«-sounds. According to a more recent theory, however, which has 
been very generally accepted, we have rather to look upon the 
heavier vowels as the original, and upon the lighter vowels as the 
later sounds, prwluced liirough the absence of stress nnd pitch. 
The grounds on which tliis theory is recommended are those ol 
togical consistency. In tlie analogous cases of interchange between 
t and at, aa well as t and at, most scholars liave indeed been wont to 
regard the syllabic y and t aa weakened from original at and at, 
while the native grammarians represent the latter as produced from 
the former by increment. Similarly the verb as (As), " to be," loses 
its vowel wherever the radical syllable is unaccented, e.g. dsli, Lat 
est — smds, s(«)»hms ; opt. sydm. Lot. stem (sim). On the 
strength of these analogous cases of vowel-modification we are, 
therelore, to accept some such equation as this ;— 
dsmtsmds—htpKoaat', Hp{a)Kov~\9LTU : Xixetv 

—^mt (fbu) ; tmds tfiuv for ipih) 
—pttiyu : pvyeit 

^dt'ihmi (I milk): duhmds. 

Acquiescence in this equation would seem to involve at least 
one important admission, viz. that original root-syllables contained 
no simple i- and «-vowels, except as the second element of the 
diphthongs oi, «, oi ; au, eu, ok . We ought no longer to speak 
of the roots old, " to know," dih, " to show, to bid," dhugh, " to 
milk," yug, " to join," but oi oeid, deik, dttaugh or dkeugh, yeug, 
&D. Nay, as the same law would apply with equal force to sufiixal 
vowels, the suffix nw would have to m called uau or neu; and, in 
explaining, for instance, tlie irregularly formed televviu, ttUtvp.et, 
wc might say that, by the affixion of rev to the root Ifie, the present- 
stem dtKtev was obtained {dtKtPvpt), which, a.s the stress was shifted 
forward, became i plur. iin-uiiAirjili—the subsequent modifications 
in the radical and formative syllables being due to the effects of 
“ analogy " (cf. G. Meyer, Gtteck. Gramm., $ 487), Now, if tliere lx- 
any truth in the " agglutination " theory, according to wliich the 
radical and formative elements of Indo-Germanic speech were at om- 
time independent words, we would have to be prepared lor a pretty 
liberal allowance, to the parent language, of diphthongal mono¬ 
syllables such as deik tied, while simple combinations such as dih »u 
could only spring up after separate syllable-words had become 
united by the force of a common accent. But, whether the agglu- 
tinatiomsts be right or wrong, a theory involving the priority of the 
diphthongal..over the simple sounds can hardly be said to be one 
of great prima facie probabiUty; and one may well ask whether 
the requirements oi logical consistency might, not bo satisfied in 
some other, less improbable, way. 

Now, the analogous casus which have called forth this theory 
turn upon the loss of a radical or suffixal a (A), occasioned by the 
shifting of the word-accent to some other syllable, e.g. acc. mdtdram, 
iurti. nUUrif; uiretiai, iwriiapr : Upiniua, Up(a)tpe : dsmi, smds. 
Might we not then assume that at an early stage oi noun bm verb 
inflection, through tiie giving way, under certain conditions, of tfe 
stem-si (A), the Mbit of stem-gradation. sl$ an element oi inflection. 
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came to establish itself and ultimately to extend its sphere over 
stems with ■- and «-vowels, but that, on meeting here with more 
resistance' than in the a (/)-vowel, the stem-gradation then took 
the shape of a raising of the simple vowel, in the " strong " eases 
and verb-forms, by that same a-element which constituted the 
distinctive element of those cases in the other variable stems ? In 
this way the above equation would still hold good, and the corre- 
spondmg vowel-grades, though of somewhat different genesis, would 
yet be strictly anakigous. At all events in the opinion of the 
present writer, the last word has not yet been said on the important 
ixiint of Indo-Gcrroamc vowel-gradation. 

The accent of Sanskrit words is marked only in the more important 
Vedic texts, different systems of notation being used in different 
works. Our knowledge of the later accentuation of 
is entirely derived from the statements of gram- 
*"■ manans. As in Greek, tligrc arc three accents, the 
tiiiiUa (" raised," i.e. acute), the anudiUa (“ not raised," i.r. grave), 
and the svarita (" sounded, modulated," t.e. circumflex). The last 
IS a combination of the two others, its proper use being confined 
almost entirely to a vowel preceded by a semivowel v or e, repre¬ 
senting an original aented vowel. Hindu scholars, however, also 
include in this term the accent of a grave syllable preceded by an 
acuted syllable, and itself followed by a grave. 

The Sanskrit and Greek accentuations present numerous coinci¬ 
dences. Although the Greek rule, confining the accent within tlie last 
three syllables, has fro()uently obliterated the original Ukeness, 
the old features may often be traced through the later forms. Thus, 
though augmented verb-forms in Greek cannot always have the 
accent on the augment as in Sanskrit, they have it invariably ns 
little removed from it as the accentual restrictions will allow; e.g 
dbharam, hptgoi': dhhardma, igtipoiut : dUharSmahi, 

The most striking coincidence in noun declension is the accentual 
distinction made by both languages between the " strong " and 
" weak " ca.ses of monosyllabic nouns - the only difference in this 
respect being that in Sanskrit the accusative plural, as a rule, has 
the accent on the case-ending, and consequently shows the weak 
form of the stem; e.g. stem pad, troS ; pudam, vita : padis, roSis 
padi. iroJI: padas, troJes; padds, iriJas; padiim, roSdv : palsu, roirl. 
In Sanskrit a few other classes of stems (especially present participles 
in ani. eU), accented on the last syllable, are apt to yield their accent 
to heavy vowel (not consonantal) tiTminations; compare tlie 
analogous accentuation of Sanskrit and Greek stems in tar : ptidram, 
rartpa : piM, rrarpis: ptidras. Trart/KS: pilhhu, waTp{i)(n. 

The vocative, when heading a .sentence (or versi'-division), has 
invariably the accent on the first syllabic; otherwise it is not 
accented. 

Kmilc verb-forms also, as a rule, lose their accent, except when 
standing at the beginning of a sentence or verse-division (a vocative 
not being taken into account), or in dependent (mostly relative) 
claus'-s, or in conjunction witn certain particles. Of two or more 
co-ordinate verb-forms, however, only the first is unaccented. 

In writing Sanskrit the natives, in different parts of India, generally 
employ the particular character used for writing their own vernacular 
The character, however, most widely understood and 
*"" 2 * ,<nnpl°yr<l by Hindu scholars, and used invariably in 
***”“***■ European editions of Sanskrit works (unless printed in 
Roman letters) is the Nflgarl, or " town-script," also commonly 
called Devanagart, or nagart of the gods. 

The origin of the Indian alphaliets is still enveloped in doubt. 
The oldest liitlierto known specimens of Indian writing are a number 
of rock-inscriptions, contaimng religious edicts in PSh (the Prflkrit 
used in the southern Buddlust scriptures), issued by the emperor 
Afoka (Piyadasi) of the Maurya dynasty, in 253-251 n.t., and 
scattered over the area of northern India from the vicinity of Pesha¬ 
war, on the north-west frontier, and Girnar in Gujarat, to Jaugada 
tind Uhauh in Katak, on the eastern coast. The most western of 
these inscriptions —those found near Kapurdagarhi or SliShbgz- 
garhi, and Mansoraare executed in a diiierent alphabet from the 
others. It reads from right to left, and is usually called the Arian 
PaU alphabet, it being also used on the coins of the Greek and 
Indo-Scythian princes of Ariana ; while the other, which reads from 
left to right, is called the Indian PaU alphals't. The former —also 
called Kharosh(hi or Candhira alphabet (hpi) - which is manifestly 
derived from a Semitic fprobably Aramaean) source, has left no 
traces on the aubsstjuent development of Indian writing. The Indo- 
PaU (or BrdAmi) alphat .it, on the other liand, from which the 
modern Indian alphabets are derived, is of more uncertain origin. 
The similarity, however, which several of its letters present to those 
of the old Phoenician alphabet (itself probably derived from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics) suggests for this alphabet also the proba- 
bihty of a Semitic origin, though, already at Afoka's time, the 
Indians had worked it up to a high degree of perfection and wonder- 


’ VVe might compare the difieront treatment in Sanskrit of an and 
in bases (murdidni-nturd/ind ; vSdim-vSdind ); for, though the latter 
are doubtless of later origin, their inflection might have been 
expected to be influencc,d by that of the former. Also a conmarison of 
such forms as (deed) devitiilffi {agnt) agninim, and (dhend) MenUnim. 
tells in favour of the 1- and u-voweE, as r<»ards power of resistance, 
inasmuch as it docs not require the accent m order to remain intact. 


fully adapted it to their peculiar scientifle ends. The question as 
to the probable time and channel of its introduction can scarcely 
be expected ever to be piaoed beyond all doubt. The late Professo'i 
Biihler lias, however, made it ’very probable that this alphabet was 
introduced into India by traders from Mesofiotamia about 800 u.r 
-At all events, considering the high state of perfection it exhibits 
in the Maurya and An'dHra inscriptions, as' well as the wide area 
over which these are scattered, it can hardly be doubted that the 
art of writing must have been known to and practised by the Induuis 
for various purpo^s long before the time of Afoka. The fact tliat 
no reference to it is found in the contemporary literatuto has 
probably to be accounted for by a strong reluctance on the i»rt ol 
the Brfthmans to commit their sacred works to writing. 

As regards the numeral signs used in India, the Kharoshlhi 
inscriptions of the early centuries of our era show a numerical 
system in which tlie first three numbers are represented by as many 
vertietd strokes, whilst 4 is marked by a slanting cross, and 5-9 bv 
4(-t) 1, &c.. to 4(-i-)4( + )t ; then si^ial signs (or 10, ao and too, 
the intervening iifuluples of to being marked in the vigesimal 
fashion, thus 50.^ 2o(-1 )2o( + )io. This system has been proved 
to be of Semitic, prolmbly Aramaic, origin. In the Br&hml in¬ 
scriptions up to the end of the (ith century of our era, another 
system is used in which 1 -3 arc denoted by os many horizontal 
strokes, and thereafter by special syllabic signs for 4-9, the decades 
10-90, and for 100 and 1000. This system was most likely derived 
from hieratic sources ol Egypt. The decimal system of cipher 
notation, on the other hand, which is first found used on a Gujaral 
inscription of a.o. 595, seems to be an invention of Indian astronomers 
or mathematicians, based on the existing syllable (or word) signs 01 
equivalents thereof, 

Tlfe first two Sanskrit grammars published bv Europeans were 
those of the Austrian Jesuit Wesdin, called iViilinus a Sancto 
Bartbolomaen (Rome, 1790-1804). These were followed by those ol 
H. C. Colcbrooke (1805; based on Eftijitu's system), Carey (1800), 
Wilkins (iKo8)^ Forster (1810), F. Bopp (1827), H. H. Wilson, Th. 
Benfev, &c These, as well as those of Max Muller. Monier Williams 
and E. luelhorn, now most widely used, deal almost exclusively 
with classical Sansknt; whilst that of W. f) Whitney treats the 
whole language historically ; as docs aEo J. Wackernagers nut yet 
completed Altmdtsche Orammattk 

The first Sanskrit dictionary was that of H. H. Wilson (1B19, 
and ed., 1832). which was followed by Hie great Sanskrit-German 
Wttrlerbuch. published at St Petersburg in 7 vols. by Professors 
BohtUngk and Roth, latrgely based 011 tius CTeat thesaurus are the 
Sansknt-English dictionaries by Sir M. Williams (2nd cd., 1899), 
Til. Bciifey, A. A. Macdonell, &c. On the history of the Indian 
alphabets, cf. G. Biihler, Indxsche Paldograpkie (189b) ; A. C 
Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaeography (and cd., 1878), 
R. Cust's rf’sum^ in Jour. Rev. As. Soe., N.s. vol. xvi. 

11. Sanskrit Literature 

The history of Sanskrit literature labours under the same dis¬ 
advantage as the political history of ancient India from the total 
want of anything like a fixed chronology. In that vast range 
of literary development there is scarcely a work of importance 
tlie date of which scholars liuvc fixed with absolute certainty. 
The original cumjKisition of most Sanskrit works can indeed 
be confidently assigned to certain general periods of literature, 
but as to many of them, and these among the most important, 
scholars have but too much reason to doubt whether tliey liave 
come down to us in their original shape, or whether they have 
not undergone alterations and additions so serious as to make 
it impossible to regard them as genuine witnesses of any one 
phase of the development of the Indian mind. Nor can we cxjicct 
many important chronological data from new materials brought 
to light m India. Though by such discoveries a few isolated 
spots may be lighted up here and there, the real task of clearing 
away Uie mist which at present obscures our view, if ever it can 
be cleared away, will liave to be performed by patient research 
and a more minute critical examination of the multitudinous 
writings which have been handed down from the remote past. 
In the following sketch it is intended to take a rapid view of the 
more important works and writers in the several departments 
of literature. 

In accordance with the two great phases of linguistic develop¬ 
ment referred to, the histoij’ of Sanskrit literature readily 
divides itself into two principal periods—the Vedic and the 
classical. These periods partly overlap, and some of the later 
V'edic works are included in that period on account of the 
subjects with which they deal, and for their archaic style, 
rather than for any just claim to a liigher antiquity than may 
have to be assigned to the oldest works of the classical Sanskrit. 
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I. The Vecic Period 
The term veda —».«. “ knowledge/’ (sacred) “ lore ’’—embraces 
a body of writings the origin of which is ascribed to divine 
revelation (iruti, literally ’“hearing”), and which 
u. foundation of the* Br&hmonical system of 

religious lielief. This sacred canon is divided into three or 
(acoirding toa later scheme) four co-ordinate collections, likewise 
called Veda ; (i) the Ijttg-veda, or lore of praise (or hymns); 
(2) tJie Sima-veda, or lore of tunes (or chants); (3) the Yajur- 
veda, or lore of prayer (or sacrificial formulas); and (4) the 
Athanm-veda, or lore of the Athan^ans. Each of these four 
Vedas consists prinutrily of a collection (saiphilS) of sacred, 
mostly poetical, texts of a devotional nature, called mantra. 
This entire body of texts (and particularly the first three collec¬ 
tions) is also frequently referred to as the traytvidya, or threefold 
wisdom, of hymn (rich “), tune or chant (saman), and prayer 
(ya/wr)—the fourth Veda, if at all included, being in that case 
classed together with the Rik. 

The BrShmanical religion finds its practical expression chiefly 
in sacrificial performances. The Vcdic sacrifice requires for its 
proper performance the attendance of four officiating 
arhiu. ptiesV*! sach of whom is assi.sted by one or more 
(usually three) subordinate prie-sts, viz.; (i) the 
Hotar (or hotn, i.e. either “ sucrificer,” or “ invoker ”), whose 
chief business is to invoke the gods, either in short prayers 
pronounced over the several oblatioas, or in liturgical recitations 
(sas/ra), made up of various hymns and detached verses ; (2) the 
Udgdlar (udgii^i), or chorister, who has to perform chants 
(slotra) in connexion with the hotar's recitations; (3) the 
Adhvapiu, or offering priest par excellence, who performs all the 
material duties of the sacrifice, such as the kindling of the fires, 
the preparation of the sacrificial ground and the offerings, the 
making of oblations, &c.; (4) tlie Brahman, or chief “ priest,” 
who has to superintend the performance and to rectify any 
mistakes that may be committed. Now, the first three of these 
priests stand in special relation to three of the Vedic Saiphitis 
in this way : that the Saiphitfis of the Sfimaveda and Yajurveda 
form special song and prayer bouk.s, arranged for the practical 
use of the udgatar and adhvaryu respectively ; whilst the 
kik-samhita, though not arranged lor any such practical purpose, 
contains the entire body of sacred lyrics whence the hotar 
draws the material for his recitations. The brahman, however, 
had no special text-book a,ssigned to him, but was expected 
to be familiar with all the Samhitas as well as with the 
practical details of the sacrificial performance (see Brahman and 
BrXhmana). It sometimes happens that verses not found 
in our version of the ^lik - samhita, but in the Atharvaveda- 
saqihita, are used by the hotar; but such texts, if they did not 
actually form part of some other version of the Rik—as Sayana 
in tlie introduction to his commentary on tSe Rik-samhita 
assures us that they did—-were probably inserted in the liturgy- 
subsequent to the recognition of the fourth Veda. 

The several Samhitas have attached to them certain theological 
prose works, called BrShmatfa, which, though subordinate in 
authority to the Mantras or Saiphitas, are like them 
naan. divinely revealed and to form part of the 

canon. TTic chief works of this class are of an exegetic 
nature,—their purport being to supply a dogmatic exposition 
of the sacrificial ceremonial and to explain the mystic import 
of the different rites and utterances included therein (see 
Brahmana). 

More or less closely connected with the BrShmanas (and in a 
few exc^ional cases with Saiphit&s) are two classes of treatises, 
called Aranyaha and Upanishad. The Aranyakas, i.e. works 
“relating to the forest,” being intended to be read by those 
wd»o have retired from the world and lead the life of anchorites, 
do not greatly differ in character and style from the BrShmanas, 

' J. Muir's Original Sanskrit Texts (5 volt., and ed.) forms the most 
complete general survey of the results of Vedic research. 

• The combination c\, used (in conformity with the usnol English 
praetia*) In this sketch of the lifh(atare, cwnsponds to the simple 
does to f—in the scheme of Ihe alphabet. 
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but like them are chiefly ritualistic, treating of special cere¬ 
monies not dealt with, or dealt with only imperfectly, in the 
latter works, to which they thus stand in the relation r — . 
of supplements. The Upanishads, however, are of a sum 
purely speculative nature, and must be looked upon as vpasH- 
the first attempts at a systematic treatment of meta- •***■ 
physical questions. The number of Upanishads hitherto known 
IS very considerable (about 170); but, though they nearly all 
profess to belong to the Atharvaveda, they have to be assigned 
to veiy different periods of Sanskrit literature—some of them 
being evidently quite modern productions. The oldest treatises 
of this kind are doubtless those which form part of the Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Arapyakas of the three older Vedas, though not 
a few others which have no such special connexion have to be 
classed with the later products of the Vedic age.* 

As the sacred texts were not committed to writing till a much 
later period, but were handed down orally in the Brfihmanical 
schools, it was inevitable that local differences of 
reading should spring up, which in course of time 
gave rise to a number of independent versions. Such 
different text-recensions, called .iSkhd (i.e. branch), 
were at one time very numerous, but only a limited number have 
survived. As regards the Samhitas, the poetical form of the 
hymns, as well as the concise style of the sacrificial formulas, 
would render these texts less liable to change, and the dis- 
crep^cics of different versions would chiefly consist in various 
readings of single words or in the different arrangement of the 
textual matter. But the diffuse ritualistic discussions anti 
loosely connected legendary illustrations of the BrShmanas 
offered scope for very considerable modifications in the tradi¬ 
tional matter, either through the ordinary processes of oral 
transmission or through the special influence of individual 
teachers. 

Besides the purely ceremonial matter, the Brahmanas al.so 
contained a considerable amount of matter bearing on the 
correct interpretation of the Vedic texts ; and, indeed, 
the sacred obligation incumlient on the Brahmans of ^*^*“***- 
handing down correctly the letter and sense of those texts 
necessarily involved a good deal of serious grammatical and 
etymological study in the Brahmanical scltools. These literaiy 
pursuits could not but result in tlie accumulation of much learned 
material, which it would become more and more desirable to 
throw into a systematic form, serving at the some time as a 
guide for future research. These practical requirements were 
met by a class of treatises, grouped under six different heads or 
subjects, called Veddngas, i.e. members, or limbs, of the (body 
of the) Veda. None of the works, however, which have come 
down to us under this designation can lay any just claim to 
being considered the original treatises on their several subjects ; 
they evidently represent a more or less advanced stage of 
scientific development. Though a few of them are compo.scd 
in metrical form—especially in the ordinary epic couplet, the 
anushlubh sloha, consisting of two lines of sixteen syllables (or of 
two octosyllabic pidas) each—the majority belong to a class 
of writings called siitra, i.e. “ string,” consisting of ^ 

strings of rules in the shape of tersely expressed "t™*- 

aphorisms, intended to be committed to memory. The Sutras 
form a connecting link between the Vedic and the classical 
periods of literature. But, although these treatises, so far 
as they deal with Vedic subjects, are included by the native 
authorities among the Vedic writings, and in point of language 
may, generally speaking, be considered as the latest products 
of the Vedic age, they have no share in the sacred title of sruti 
or revelation, ^ey are of human, not of divine, origin. Yet, 
as the production of men of the highest standing, profoundly 
versed in Vedic lore, the Sutras are regarded as works of great 
authority,second only to that of the revealed Scriptures; and 
their relation to the latter is expressed in the generic title of 
Smriti, or 'Tradition, usually applied to them. 

• Cl. P. Deussen. The Philosophy of the Upanishads (Edinburgh. 
1906), where these treatises are classified; Jacob, A Concordance 
to the Principal Upanishads and BhagavadgltS (Bombay S.S., 1891I. 
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The six branches of Vedic science, included under the term 
Ved^nga, are as follows :— 

1. Sikski, or Phonetics.—The privileged position of representing 
this subject is assigned to a small treatise awribcd to the great 

_grammanan Panini, vis. the Pd^iniyi iikskd, extant 

PMMtMs. ^ diflcrent (Rik and Yajus) recensions. But 
neither this treatise nor any other of the numerous iiksh&s which 
have recently come to light can lay claim to any very high age. 
Scholars, however, usually include under this head certain woras, 
called Prdtiidkkya, i.e. " belonging to a certain iikhd or recension," 
which deal minutely with tlie phonetic peculiarities of the several 
Samhitls, and are of great importance for the textual criticism of the 
Vedic Samhitils. 

2. Chkatidas, or Metre.—Tradition makes the Ckhanda^siUra of 
Pingala the starting-point of prosody. 'The Vedic metris. however, 
j- , occupy but a small part of this treatise, and they are 

evidently dealt with in a more oririnal manner in tlie 

Nidana-8fltraofthcS!lmaveda,andinacliapterofthe]jlik-prati;akhya, 

For profane prosody, on the other liand, Pingala's treatise is rather 
valuable, no less than ibo metres being described by him. 

3. Vydkarana, or Grammar.—Paiiini's famous grammar is said 

to tie file Vedanga ; but it marks the culminating point of 
armmmar. grammatical research rather than the beginning, and 
besides treats chiefly of the jiost-Vedic language. 

4. Nirukta, or Ktymology.—Ykska's Ntrukta is the traditional 
representative of this subject, and this imjiortant work certainly 
Birmaiarr doals entirely with Vedic etymology and explanation. It 

' consists. III tlie first placi', of strings of words in three 

chapters: (r) synonymous words; (2) such ns are purely or 
chiefly Vedic ; and (3) names of deities. These lists arc followed 
by YAska's commentary, interspersed with numerous illustrations. 
Vfiska, again, quotes several predeces.sors in the same branch of 
science; and it is probable that the original works on this subject 
consisted merely of lists of wortls similar to those handed down by 
him. 

5. Jyotisha, or Astronomy —Although astronomical calculations 

are frequently referred to in older works m connexion with the 
- , performance of sacrifices, the metrical treatise which has 

come down to us in two different recensions under the 
title of Jyotisha, ascribed to one Lagadha, or Lagata, seems 
indeed to tie the oldest existing systematic treatise on astrono¬ 
mical subjects. With the exception of some apparently spurious 
verses of one of the recensions, it betrays no sign of the Greek 
influence which shows itself in Hindu astronomical works from about 
the 3rd century of our era ; and its date may therefore be set down 
as probably not later than the early centuries after Christ. 

(>. Kalpa, or Ceremonial.—Tradition docs not single out any 
special work as the VedSnga in this branch of Vedic science ; but 
the sacrificial practice gave rise to a large number of 
.systematic sfltra-manuals for the several classes of priests. 
moMiai. important of these works have come down to us, 

and they occupy by far the most prominent place among the literary 
productions of the sfitra-period. The Kalpa-siltras, or rules of 
ceremonial, arc of two kinds ; (i) the Srauta-sutras, which are based 
on the iruti, and teach the performance of the great sacrifices, 
requiring three sacrificial fires; and (2) the SmSna-siitras, or rules 
based on the smriti or tradition. The latter class again includes 
two kinds of treatises: (i) the Grikva-sdtrai, or dfimestic rules, 
treating of ordinary family rites, such as marriage, birth, name¬ 
giving, Ac., connected with simple offerings in the domestic fire; 
and (2) the Sdmaydchdrika- (or Dkarma ) sulras, which treat of 
customs and temporal duties, and are supposed to l^ave formed the 
chief sources of the later law-books. Besides, the Srauta-sfltras of 
toe Yajurveda have usually attached to them a set of so-called 
Sulva-sutras, ».«. " rules of the cord," which treat of the measure¬ 
ment by means of cords, and toe construction, of difterent kinds of 
altars required for sacrifices. These treatises are of special interest 
as supplying important information regarding the earliest geometrical 
operations m India. Along with the Sfltras may be classed a large 
number of supplementary treatises, usually called Parifiskta 
{rapakiriiura), on various subjects connected with the sacred 
texts and Ve^ religion generally. 

After this brief characterization of the various branches of 
Vedic literature, we proceed to take a rapid survey of the several 
Vedic collections. 

A. iy«gi/s<fo.‘—The ^igvtda-satfthitd has come down to us in the 

* The Rigveda has been edited, together with toe commentart of 
Slyapa (of the i4to century), by Max MQIlcr (6 vols., London, 1849- 
1874; 2nd cd., 4 vols., i8qo-i8g2). The same scholar has publitoed an 
edition of the hj^ns, both in the connected [samhilSi and the disjoined 
ipada) texts, 1873-1877. An edition in Romian transliteration was 
published Iw Th. Aufrecht (Berlin, 1861-1863, 2nd ed. 1877). Part of 
an English nanslation (chiefly based on Slyaqa’s interpretation) was 
brought out by toe late Professor H. H. Wilson (vols. i.-ui., 1830-1857) 
and completed by Kmfessor £. B. Cowell (voB. iv.-vi., 1866-1888). 
We have also toe first volume of a translation, with a runniiig 
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recension of the SUcata school. Mention is made of several ogher 
versions; and regarding one of them, that of the BSshkalas, we 
have some further mformatioo, according to which it seems, - 

however, to have diflered but little from the SAkala text. 

The latter consists of 1028 hymns, including eleven 
so-called Vdlakkilyas, which were probably introduced into the 
collection subs^ucntly to its completian. The hymns are composed 
in a great variety of metres, and consist, on an average, of rather 
more than 10 verses each, or about 10,600 verses altogether. This 
body of sacred lyrics has been subdivided by ancient authorities in a 
twofold way, viz. either from a purely artificial point of view,(into 
eight ashfakas of about equal length, or, on a more natural principle, 
based on toe origin of the hymns, and invariably adopted by Euro¬ 
pean scholars, into ten books, or manfalas, of unequal length. 
Tradition (not, however, always trustworthy in this resp^t) has 
handed down the names of the reputed authors, or rather inspired 
" seers " (nski), of most hymns. These indications have enabled 
scholars to form some idea as to the proliable way in which the 
Rik-saiphitfi originated, though much still remains to be cleared up 
by future research. 

Maiidalas ii -vii. are evidently arranged on a uniform plan. Each 
of tliem is ascrilied to a different family of rialiis, whence they ^ 
usually called the six " family-books " : ii., the Gritsamadas ; iil., 
the VisvAmitras or Kusikas; iv., the VAmadevyas; v, the 
Atris: vi., the BharadvAjas : and vii., the Vasishlhas. Further, 
each of these books tiegins with the hymns addressed to Agiii, the 
god of fire, which are followed by those to Indra, the Jupiter Pluyius, 
whereupon follow those addressed to minor deities—the Viivc 
DevAji (“ all-godsthe Maruts (storm-gods), Ac. Again, the 
hymns addressed to each deity are arranged in a do^nding order, 
acconling to the number of verses of which they consist. 

Maq^aia i., the longest m the whole SaiphitA, contains iqi hymns, 
ascribed, with the exception of a few isolated ones, to sixteen poets 
of different famiUes, and consisting of one larger (30 hymns) and 
nine shorter collections. Here again the hymns of each author ate 
arranged on precisely the same principle as the " family-books." 
Maqdalas viii. and ix., on the other hand, have a special cimracter 
of their own. To the SAmaveda-samliitfl, which, as we shall see, 
consists almost entirely of verses chosen from the Rik fur chanting 
purposes, these two maqijalas hqve contributed a much larger 
proportion of verses than any of the others. Now, the hymns of the 
eighth book are ascribed to a number of different fishis, mostly 
belonging to the KApva family. The productions of each poet are 
usually, though not always, grouped together but no other principle 
of arrangement has yet been discovered. The chief pecuUarily of 
this maqdala, however, consists in its metres. Many of toe hymns 
are com|xised in the form of stanzas, called pragitka (from gl, " to 
sing "), consisting of two verses in the brikafi and satobfikati metres; 
whence this book is usually known under toe designation of PragA- 
tllAs. The otlier metres met with in tliis book are likewise such as 
were evidently considered peculiarly adapted for singing, viz. the 
gSyatri (from gS, " to sing ") and other cluefly octosyllabic metres. 
It is not yet clear how to account for these {leculianties; but further 
research may perhaps show either tliat the KAqvas were a family 
of udgAtars, or chanters, or that, before the establishment of a 
common sy.stem of worship for the BrAhmanical community, they 
were accustomed to carry on their Uturgical service exclusively by 
means of chants, instead of asing the later form of mixed recitation 
and chant. One of the fishis of this family is called lh:agAtha 
KAqva; possibly tliis surname " pragAtha " may be an old, or local, 
synonym of udgAtar, or perhaps of toe chief chanter, the so-called 
Praslotar, or precentor. Another |ioet of this family is MedhAtitlii 
KAqva, who has likewise assigned to him twelve hymns in the first 
and laigest groups of the first book. The ninth mandala, on the 
other hand, consists entirely of hymns (1T4) address^ to Soma, 
the deified juice of the so-called " moon-plant" {Sarcostomma 
vtminale, or Asclepias acida), and ascribed to poets of different 
families. They are called pavamdm, " purificational," because they 
were to be recited by the hotar while the juice expressed from the 
soma plants was clarifying. The first sixty of these hymns are 
arranged strictly according to their length, ranging from ten down 
to four verses; but as to toe remaming hymns no such principle of 
arrangement is observable, except perhaps in smaller groups of 
hymns. One might, therefore, feel Inclined to look upon that first 
section as the body of soma hymns set apart, at the time of the first 
redaction of the ^iphitA, for the special purpose of being used as 
pavamdnyas ,—the remaining hymns having! wen added at subsequent 
redactions. It would not, however, by any means follow that all, 

commentary, by M. Muller, containing 12 hymns to the Maruts or 
storm-gods (1869). These were reprinted, together with the re¬ 
maining hymns to the Maruts, and those addressed to Rudra, Vlyu 
and Vita, Vedic Hymns I. in S.U.E., vol. xxxii. (1891 ); where 
(vol. xlvi.) H. Oldenberg has also translated the hymns to Agni, 
in mandalaa i-^. A metrical English translation was published 
^ R. H. T. Griffith (2 vols., Benares, 1896-1897!. Complete 
tierman translations have been published, in verse, by H. Grass- 
mann (1876-1877) and, in prose, with comm,, A. Ludwig (1876- 
1888). Cf. also Kacgi, Tke Pt'gvtda (Eng. trons. by Arrowsmith, 
Boston, 1886). 
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or even any, of the latter hymns were actually later producUons, 
as (hey might previously have formed part of the family collecUons, 
or might have been overlooked when tw hymns were first ^llrcted 
Other maorfalas (via. i. viii. and x.) still contam four entire hymns 
addressed to Soma, consisting together of 5® verses, of which ^y 
a single one (x. 25, i) >» >" 

iome^ isolated verses to Soma, and four hymns addressed to Soma 
in conjunction with some other deity, which are entirely unrepre¬ 
sented in tlmt collecbon. 

Mandala x. contains the same number of hymns (191) as 
the first, which it nearly equals in actual length. The hymns ate 
asefTbed to many ri.slus, of various families, some of whom appep 
already in the jireceding mapdalas. The traditional record is, 
however, less to 1 k’ depended upon as regards this book, many 
names of gods and fictitious personages appearing in the hst of its 
rishis. In the latter half of the fiook the hymns are clearly arranged 
according to the number of verses, in decreasing order—occasional 
oxci'ptions to this rule being ea.sily adjusted by the removal of a 
few apparently added verse-s. A similar arrangement seems also 
to suggest itself in other portions of the liook. This maedala stands 
somewhat apart from the preceding books, lioth its language and 
the general character of many of its hymns betraying a more recent 
origin. In this respect it comes nearer to the level of the Atharvaveda- 
saqihith, with which it is otherwise closely connected. Of some 
■350 Rik-verses found in the Atharvan, about 550, or rather more 
than 40 %, occur in the tenth maijdala. In the latter we meet 
with the some tendencies as in tlie Atharvan to metaphysical specula¬ 
tion and abstract conceptions of the deity on the one hand, and to 
superstitious practices on the otlier. But, although in its general 
appearance the tenth mapdala is decidedly more modem ^n the 
otner books, it contains not a few hymns which arc little, if at i^, 
inferior, both in resjicct of age and poetic quality, to the generality 
of Vcdic hymns, being perhaps such as had escaped the attentions 
of the former collectors. 

It has become the custom, after Roth's example, to coll the Rik- 
saiphitft (as well ns the Atharvan) an historical collection, as com¬ 
pared with the Saipliftfts put together for purely ritualistic pur¬ 
poses. And indeed, though the several family collections which 
make up the earUer maiidalas may originally have served ritual 
ends, as the hvmnoLs of certain clws or tribal confederacies, and 
although the fiaiphitA itself, in its oldest form, may have been 
intended as a common prayer-book, .so to speak, for the whole of 
the BrUimapical community, it is certain that in the stage in which 
it has been finally handed down it includes a certain portion of 
hymn material (and even some secular poetry) which could never 
have been used for purposes of reUgious service. It may, there¬ 
fore, be assumed that the Rik-saiphitA contains all of the nature of 
popular lyrics that was accessible to the collectors, or seemed to them 
worthy of being preserved. The question as to the exact period 
when the hymns were collected cannot be answered with any ap- 

E roach to accuracy. For many reasons, however, which cannot 
e detailed here, scholars have come to fix on the year 1000 b.c. as 
an approximate date for the collection of the Vedic hymns. From 
that time every means that human ingenuity could suggest was 
adopted to secure the sacred texts against the risks connected with 
oral transmission. But, as there is abundant evidence to show that 
even then not only had the text of the hymns suffered corruption, 
but their language had become antiquateif to a considerable extent, 
and was only partly understood, the period during which the great 
mass of the hymns were actually composed must have lain con¬ 
siderably farther back, and may very likely have extended over 
the earlier hall of the second millenary, or from about 2000 to 
ijoo B.c. 

As regards the people which raised for itself this imposing monu¬ 
ment, the hymns exhibit it as settled in the regions watered by the 
mighty Sindhu (Indus), with its ca.stern and western tributaries, 
the land of the five rivers thus forming the central home of the Vcdic 
people. But, while its advanced guard has already debouched upon 
the plains of the upper Gangs, and Yamuna, those who bring up 
the rear ate still found loitering far behind in the narrow glens of 
the Knbhfi (Cabul) and Gomatl (Gomal). Scattered over this tract 
of land. In hamlets and villages, tlic Vedic Aryas are leading chiefly 
the life of herdsmen and husbandmen. The numerous emns and 
tribes, ruled over by chiefs and kings, have still constantly to 
vindicate their right to the land but lately wrung from an inferior 
race of darker hue; just as in these latter days their Aryan kinsmen 
in the Far West are ever on their guard against the fierce attacks of 
the dispossessed red-skin. Not unfrequently, too, the light-coloured 
Aryas wage internecine war with one another—os when the Bharatas, 
with allied tribes of the Panjab, goaded on by the royal sage Visvfi- 
mitra, invade the country Gu the Tptsu king SudLs, to be defeated 
in the “ ten kings’ battle,'* through the inspired power of the priestly 
ringer Vasishtha. The priestly office has already become one of 
high social importance by the aide of the political rulers, and to 
a large extent an hereditary profesrion; though it does not yet 
resent ^ baneful features of an exclusive caste. The Ar^n 
louseyriwhfires with her husband the daily toil and joy, the privilege 
of waM^piim the national gods and even the tnumphs of song- 
craft, tome of the finest hynms being attributed to female seers. 
The religious bolM d( the people consists in a system of natural 
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symbolism, a worship of the elementary forces of nature, regarded 
as beings endowed with reason and power superior to those of man. 
In giving utterance to this simple beUef, the priestly spokesman 
has, however, frequently worked into it his own speculative and 
mystic notions. Indra, the stout-hearted ruler of the cloud-region, 
receives by fax the largest share of the devout attentions of the 
Vedic singer. His ever-renewed battle with the malicious denums 
of darkness and drought, for the recovery of the heavenly light and 
the rain-spending cows of the sky, forms ^ inexhaustible theme of 
spirited song. Next to him, in the affections of the people, stands 
Agni (ignis), the god of fire, invoked as the genial mmate of the 
Aryan household, and as the bearer of oblations, and mediator 
between gods and men. Indra and Agni are thus, as it were, the 
divine representatives of the king (or chief) and the priest of the 
Aryan community ; and if, in the arrangement of the SaiphitS, the 
Brkhmanical collectors gave precedence to Agni, it was but one of 
many avowals of their own hierarchical pretensions. Hence also 
the hymns to Indra are mostly followed, m the family collections, 
by those addressed to the Visve DevAh (the '' all-gods ") or to the 
MaruLs, the warlike storm-gods and faithful companions of Indra, 
as the divine impersonations of the Aryan freemen, the vt'f or clan. 
But, while Indra and Agni are undoubtedly the favourite figures of 
the Vedic pantheon, there is reason to believe that these gods had 
but lately supplanted another group of deities who play a less 
prominent part in the hymns, viz. Father Heaven (Dyaus Pilar, 
Ztiit rarlip, Jupiter); Varuoa (probably i>ipai>6s), the all-embracing 
(esp. noctuniaf) heavens; Mitra (Zend. Mithra), the genial light of 
day; and Savitar, the quickener, and Sflrya (ijlfXiOT), the vivifying 
sun. 

Of the Br&hmapas that were handed down in the schools of the 
Bahvruhas (t.e. " possessed of many verses "), as the followers of 
the Rigveda are called, two have come down to us, viz. 
those of the Aitareyins and the Kaushitakins. The . 

Aitareya - brSHmana ‘ and the KausHtaki-* (or Sin- 
kkdyana-) brihmatta evidently have for their groundwork ^ ' 

the same stock of traditional exegetic matter. They differ, however, 
considerably as regards both the arrangement of this matter and their 
stylistic handling of it, with the exception of the numerous legends 
common to both, in which the discrepancy is comparatively shght. 
There is also a certain amount of material peculiar to each of them. 
The Kausbitaka is, upon the whole, far more concise in its style and 
more systematic in its arrangement—features which would lead 
one to infer that it is probably the more modern work of the two. 
It consists of thirty chapters (adhyiya) \ while the Aitareya has 
forty, divided into eight books (or pent^s, panchaki) , of five chapters 
each. The last ten adhy&yas of the latter work are, however, 
clearly a later addition—though they must have already formed part 
of it at the time of P&pini (c, 400 b.c. 7), if, as seems probable, one 
of his grammatical sQt^, regulating the formation of the names of 
Br&hmauas, consisting of thirty and forty adhykyas, refers to these 
two works. In this last portion occurs tlie well-known legend (also 
found in the SSUikh&yana-sutra, but not in the Kaushitaki-br&hmana) 
eff aunali^pa, whom his father Ajigarta sells and offers to slay, the 
recital of wluch formed part of the inauguration of kings. While 
the Aitareya deals almost exclusively with the Soma sacrifice, the 
Kaushitaka, in its first six chapters, treats of the several kinds of 
haviryajAa, or offerings of rice, milk, ghee, &c., whereupon follows 
the Soma sacrifice in this way, that chapters 7-10 contain the 
practical ceremonial and 11-30 the recitations (Sastra) of the hotar. 
Sftyapa, in the introduttion to his commentary on the work, ascribes 
the Aitareya to the sage Mahid&sa Aitareya (i.s. son of Itarfi), also 
mentioned elsewhere as a philosopher; and it seems likely enough 
that tills person arranged the BrAhmai>a and founded the school of 
the Aitareyins. Regarding tlie authorship of the sister work we 
have no information, except that the opinion of the sage Kaushitaki 
is frequentiy referred to in it as authoritative, and generally in 
opposition to the Paingya—the BrAhmaiia, it would seem, of a 
rival school, the Paingins. Probably, therefore, it is just what one 
of the raanuscripU calls it—the BrUimauacrf Slnkhayaua (composed) 
in accordance with the views of Kaushitaki. 

Each of these two Brfthmapas is supplemented by a " forest- 
book," or Arapyaka. The Aiiareyiranyaia ’ is not a uniform 
production. It consists of five books (irafiyaba), three of wliich, 
the first and the last two, are of a liturgical nature, treating of the 
ceremony called makivrala, or great vow. The last of three books, 
composed in sOtra form, is, however, doubtless of later origin, and is, 
indeed, ascribed by native authorities either to Saunaka or to Asvalfi- 
yana. The second and third books, on the other hand, are purely 
speculative, and ate also styled the Jiahvfuka-brihmapo-upamsHad. 
Again, the last four chapters of the second book are usually singled 

‘ Edited, with an English translation, by M. Haujg (2 vols., 
Bombay, 1863). An edition in Roman transliteration, with extracts 
from the commentary, has been published by Th. Aufrecht (Bonn, 




Jdited by B. Lindner (Jena, 1887). 

1 Edited, vrith Sfiyapa's commenrary, by Rftjendral&la Mitra, in 
the Biblictieca Mica (1875-187®. TTie first throe books have been 
translated by F. Max MQlIer in S.B.E. vol. i. A new edition of the 
work was pumlshed, with translation, by A. B. Keith (Oxford, 1909). 
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out as tht Aitmeyopmnsluii} ascribed, like its Brfthmapa (and the 
first book), to Mahidftsa Aitareya; and the third book is also 
referred to as the SajfikiU-upmishad. As regards the KmshUaki- 
iraifyaka,’ tiiis work consists of fifteen adhySyas, the first two 
(treating of the mahfivrata ceremony) and the seventh and eighth 
of which correspond to the first, fifth, and third books of the 
Aitareyiranyaka respectively, whilst the four adhy&yas usually 
inserted between tliem constitute the highly interesting Kauskilalit- 
IbrahmaHa-) upamskad,^ of which we possess two different re¬ 
censions! The remaining portions (y-15) of the Arapyaka treat of 
the vi^ airs, the internal Agnihotra, &c., ending witli the vaipsa, 
or succession of teachers. Of Kalpa-sulras, or manuals of sacrificial 
ceremonial,* comjxised for the use of the hotar priest, 
two different sets are in existence, tlie ASvaldyaua- and 
figvtat. SdnkMyana-siitra. Each of these works follows one 
of the two Br&hmaoas of the ^ik as its chief authonty, viz. the 
Aitareya and Kaushftaka respectively. Both consist of a Srauta- 
and a Grihya-siitra. Asval&yana seems to have hved alxiut the 
same time as Pluini (? c. 400 n.c.)—his own teacher, i^unaka, 
who completed the ^ik-prfltisfikhya, being probably intermediate 
lietween the great grammarian and YAska, the author of the Niriikta. 
Aaunaka himself is said to have been the author of a Israuta-sQtra 
(which was, however, more of the nature of a Brahmaija) and to 
have destroyed it on seeing his pupil’s work. A Grihya-sOtra is 
still quoted under his name by later writers. The Asvaliyana 
Srauta-sOtra • consists of twelve, the Gfihya of four, adhy&yas. 

Regarding tsfinkbSyana still less is known; but he, too, was 
doubtless a comparatively modem writer, who, Uke AivaUlyana, 
founded a new school of ritualists. Hence the Kaushitaki-brfihmana, 
adopted (and perhaps improved) by him, also goes under his name, 
mst as the Aitareya is sometimes called ^val&yaiia-br&limaoa. 
The ^ankhiyana Arauta-sOtra consists of eighteen adhy&yas. The 
last two chapters of the work are, however, a later addition,* while 
the two preceding chapters, on the contrary, present a compara¬ 
tively archaic, brlhmaua-like appearance. The Grihya-sfitra * 
consists of six chapters, the last two of which arc likewise later 
appendages. The Sdmbavya (hihya-siUra, of which a single MS. 
is at present known, seems to be closely connected with the preceding 
work. Professor Bilhler also refers to the ^igveda the Vdsisktka- 
dharmaidstra* composed of mixed sfitras and couplets. 

A few works remain to be noticed, bearing chiefly on the textual 
form and traditionary records of the Rik-sarphiti. In our remarks 
on the Vedangas, the Pratisakhyas have already been referred to 
as the chief repositories of sikshfi or Vedic phonetics. Among these 
works the Rik-prdtildkhya* occupies the first place. The original 
composition of this important work is ascribed to the same Sdkalya 
from whom the vulgate recension of the (S&kala) Saiphit& takes 
its name. He is also said to be the author of the existing Pada- 
pd/ha (i.e. the text-form in which each word is given unconnecteit 
with those that precede and follow it), which report may well 
be credited, since the pada-text was doubtless prepared with a 
view to an examination, such as is presented in the Pratisikhya, 
of the phonetic modifications undergone by words in their syntactic 
combination. In the Pr&tiiakhya itself, Sfikalya's father (or 
.^fikalya the elder) is also several tinies referred to as an authority 
on phonetics, though the younger S&kalya is evidently ri-garderi 
as having improved on his father's theories. Thus both father 
and son probably had a share in the formulation of the rules of 


' Edited and translated by Dr R6er, in the Hibl. Ind. The last 
chapter of the second book, not being commented upon by S&yaiia, 
is probably a later addition. 

* Transited by A. B. Keith (1908), who lias also published (as 
an apiiendix to his ed. of the Aitareyftraijyaka) the text of adhy. 
7-15; whilst W. F. Friedlfinder edited adhy. i and 2 (1900). Cf. 
Keith, J.R.As.S. (1908), p. 363 sijq., where the date of tlic first 
and more original portion (adhy. 1-8) is tentatively fixed at 600- 
550 n.c. 

• Text, commentary and translation published by E. B. Cowell, 
in the Bibl. Ind. Also a translation by F. Max Muller in S.B.E. 
vol. i. 

* Cf. A. Hillebrandt, " Ritual-Litteratur," in Binder's Gruudnss 
(1897). 

“ Both works have been published with the commentary of 
Girgya N&r&yana, by na*ive scholars, in the Bibl. Ind. Also the 
text of the Grihya, with a German translation, by A. Stonzler. 

• See A. Weber's analysis, Ind. Shtdten, ii. 288 seq. The work 
was edited by Hillebrandt, in BUd, Ind. 

1 Edited, with a German translation, by H. Oldenberg {Ind. 
Stud. vol. XV.), who also gives an account of the SSmbavya 
Grihya. An English translation in S.B.E. vol. xxix. by the ume 
scholar, who would assign the two sfitra works to Sarvajiia S&n- 
kh&yana, whilst the Br&hmaoa (and Arapyaka) seem to him to have 
been imparted by Kahola Kaushftaki to GuoSkhya S 4 nkhftyana. 

* Text with Krishpapanijita's commentary, published at Benares ; 
also critically edited by A. A. Fiihrer (Bomtoy, 1883); translation 
by G. Bflhler in S.B.E. vol. xiv. 

• Edited, with a French translation, by A. Regnier, in the Journal 
asiatique (1836-1858); also, with a German translation, by M. 
Mflller (1869). 


pronunciation and modification of Vedic sounds. The completion 
or final arrangement of the ^Uk-pratUakhya, m its present form, is 
ascribed to Saunaka, the reputed teacher of Asval&yana. , fiaunaka, 
however, is merely a family name (" descendant of Sunaka"), 
which is given even to the risbi Gfitsamada, to whom nearly the 
whole,of the second mapdala,of the ^ik is attributed. How long 
after S&kalyu this particular Saunaka lived we do not know; but 
some generations at all events would seem to he between them, 
conaidermg that m the meantime the S&kalas, owing doubtless to 
minor differences on p^pnetic points in the SaqthitA text, had 
split into several branches, to one of which, the Saisira (or Saisiflya) 
school, isaunaka belonged. While Sftkalya is refemxl to both by 
Y&ska and PApini, neither of these writers mentiotts Saunaka It 
seems, nevertheless, likely, lor several reasons, that P&pini was 
; acquainted with Saunaka's work, tliough tlie point has by no 
means been definitely settled. The ^ik-pr&tis&khya is composed 
in mixed slokas, or couplets of various metres, a form of com¬ 
position for whicli Saunaka seems to have bad a speaal predilection. 
Besides the PratLs 3 khya, and the, Grihya-sQtra mentioned above, 
eight other works are ascribed to Saunaka, viz. the Brihaddevatd,^^ 
an account, in epic slokas, of the deities of the hymns, which supplies 
much valuable mythological infonnatiun; the ijfig-vidAilHa,*' a treatise, 
likewise in epic metre, on the magic effects of Vodic hymns and 
verses ; the Pdda-vidhdna, a similar treatise, apparently no longer in 
existence ; and five different indexes or catalogues {anukramaai) of 
the mills, metres, deities, seebons {anuvd/ta) and hymns of the ^ig- 
veda. It is, however, doubtful whether the existing vcniion of the 
Brihaddevatfi is the original one ; and the Rigvidh&na would seem 
to be much more, modem than Saunaka’s umc. As regards the 
Anukramapis, they seem all to have been composed in mixed slokas ; 
but, with the exception of the Anuv&kAnukramani, they arc only 
known from quotations, having htrn superseded by the Sarvdnu- 
Aromowi,** or complete index, of Edtvdyana. Both these indexes 
have Iwen commented upon by ShadgurusishyB, towards the end of 
the 12th century of our era. 

B. .S'dma-veifa.—The term sdman, of uncertain derivation, denotes 
a solemn tune or melody to be sung or chanted to a rich or verse. 
The set chants (stotra) of the Soma sacrifice are as a rule 
performed in triplets, either actually consisting of three 
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different verses, or of two verses which, by the repetition 
of certain parts, are made, as it were, to form tlirec. 

The three verses are usually chanted to the same tune ; but in certain 
cases two verses sung to the same tune had a different s&mati enclosed 
between them. One and the same s&man or tune may thus be sung 
to many different verses; but, as in teaching and practising the 
tunes the same verse was invariably used for a certain tune, the term 
" s&man," as well as the special technical names of s&mans, arc not 
infrequently applied to the verses themselves witli which they were 
ordinarily connected, just as one would quote the beginning of the 
text of an English hymn, when the tune usually sung to that hymn is 
meant. For a specimen of the way in which s&mans arc sung, sec 
Burnell, Arsheyabrdhmaiia, p. xlv. see). 

The Indian chant somewhat resembles the Gregorian or Plain 
Chant." Each s&man is divided into five parts or phrases {prasidva, 
or prelude, &c.), the first four of which are distributed between the 
several chanters, while the finale (mdhana) is sung in unison by all 
of them. 

In accordance with the distinction between rich or text and 
sdman or tune, the s&man-hymnal consists of two parts, viz. the 
Sdmaveda-samhitd, or collection of texts (rich) used for making up 
s&man-hymns, and the Gdna, or tune-books, song-books. The 
textual matter of the Kaipliiti consists of somewliat under Kioo 
different verses, selecteil from the ^ik-samhitfi, with the exception 
of some seventy-five verses, some of which have been taken from 
Khila hymns, whilst others which also occur in the Atharvan or 
Yajurveda, as well as such not otherwise found, may perhaps have 
formed mrt of some other recension of the ^ik. The Sdmaveda- 
samhitd ’* is divided into two chief parts, the pdrva- (first) and the 
uUara- (second) drehiha. The second part contains the texts of 
the sAman-hymns, arranged in the order in which they are actually 
required for the stotras or chants of the various Soma sacrifices. 
The first part, on the other band, contains the Imdy of tune-verses, 
or verses used for practising the several samans or tunes upon—the 
tunes themselves 1 x-ing given in the Grdma-geya-gdna (i.a. songs 
to be sung in the village), the tune-book specially belonging to the 
Pfirvarchika. Hence the latter includes all the first verses of those 
triplets of the second part which had special tunes peculiar to 
them, besides the texts of detached s&mans occasionally used 
outside the regular ceremonial, as well as s uch as were perhaps 

" Edited, with translation, by A. A. Macdonell (z vojs.), in the 
Harvard Or. series (1904b 

" Edited R. Meyer (Berlin, 1878). 

" Edited, with commentary, by A. A. Macdonell (Oxford, t88f>). 

" Burnell, Arsheyabrdhmana, p, xli. 

" Edited and translated by J. Stevenson (1843); a critical 
edition, with German translation and glossary, was published by 
Tb. Benfey (184^; also an edition, with the GBnas and S&yanas 
commentary, by ^fyavrata S&m&iramI, in the Bibl. Ind. in 5 vols.; 
and Eng. trans. by R. H. T. Griffith (Benares, 1893). 
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no lomnr required but had been lo need at one tinw « other. 
venm^ POrvSrchika are arranged on much the sMe plan 
ae the iamUy-booke ol the Rik-iatphitt, yu. m t^ swtione 
taittins the vorace addressed to Agm, Indra and Bo^ 
respectively -each section (consisting ot one, three, and one adhylyas 
respectivelyl being again arranged according to the metres. Hence 
tti St «; also eluS Chtandus- (metre Srekika. Over and above 
this natural arrangement of the two archikas, there is a purely formal 
division of the texts into six and nine praplthakas respectivoly, each 
of which, in the first part, consists of ten decades (dasat) of verses. 
We have two recensions of the Saqihitft, belonging to the Khiiayaniya 
and Kauthuma schools, the latter of which is but imperfertly Imown, 
but seems to have differed but slightly from the other. Besides the 
SIX prapfiihakas (or live adhyayas) of the l*urvarchika, some schools 
have an additional " forest'' chapter, called the Ara^yaka-satmtla, 
the tunes of wluch—along with others apparently intended for bemg 
chanted by anchorites—are partly contained in tlie Aranya-gSna. 
Besides tho two tpne-books belongmg to the Pflrvftrcliika, there are 
two others, tho Uha-gStta (" modification-songs ") and Uhya-gam, 
which follow the order of the UttarSrehika, giving the several saman- 
hymns chanted at the Soma sacrifice, with the modifications the 
tunes undergo when appbed to texts other than those for which 
they were onginally composed. The Saman hymnal, as it has come 
down to us, has evidently passed through a long course of develop¬ 
ment. The pracUce ol chanting probably goes back to very early 
times; but the question whether any ol the tunes, as given in the 
Ghnas, and which of them, can lay claim to an exceptionally high 
antiquity will iierhaps novor receive a satisfactory answer. 

The title of Brihmana is bestowed by the Chhandogas, or followers 
of the Sftinaveda, on a considerable number of treatises. In accord¬ 
ance with the statements of some later wnters, their 
numlicr was usually fixed at eight; but withm tlie last 
few years one new Brfihmaoa has been recovered, while 
at least two others which arc found quoted may yet be 
brought to light in India. Tho majority of the Sfimaveda- 
brilimanas present, however, none ol the characteristic features of 
other works of that class : but they are rather of the nature of sutras 
and kindred treatises, with which they probably belong to the same 
period of literature. Moreover, the contents ol these works—as 
might indeed be expected from the nature of the duties of the priests 
for whom they wore intended—are of an extremely and and technical 
character, though they all are doubtless of some importance, either 
for the textual criticism of the Saiphitfi or on account of the legendary 
and other information they supply. These works are as follows: 
(i) the TS^ya-mahS- (or Prattaha-) brikmoiya} or " great ” Brlh- 
maca—usually called Pancham^a-brihmatfa from its " consisting 
of twenty-five " adhy&yas—which treats of the duties of the udgStars 
generally, and especially of the various kinds of chants; (a) the 
i'AadeimJa.s or " twenty-sixth," being a supplement to the preceding 
work—its last chapter, which also bears the title of Adbauta^bfah- 
mo(io," or " book of marvels," is rather interesting, as it treats of all 
manner of portents and evil influences, which it teaches how to avert 
by certain rites and charms ; (3) the SdmavtdhSna* analogous to the 
^gvidhftna, descanting on the magic effects of the various shmans ; 
(4) tlie Arsheva-brakmapa, a mere catalogue of the technical names of 
the sllmans in the order of the PQrvfirchika, known in two different 
recensions ; (5) the Dmatidkytya, which treats of the deities of tlie 
sAmans; (6) the Chhindogya-brihmana, the last eight adhyfiyas 
(3-10) of which constitute the important Chhfindogyoiianisliad ; “ 
(7) the Samhiiopamskad-brihmatta, treating of various subjects con¬ 
nected with chimts: (8) the k'amfo-^ilAmana, a mere list of the SAma- 
vedu teachers. To these works has to be added the Jatmintya- or 
Talavakdra-Mhmaritt, which, though as yet only known by exists,'’ 
seems to stand much on a level with the BrAhmaipas of the Rik and 
Yajurvuda. A portion of it is the well-known Kena- (or Talavahira-) 
upamthad^ on we nature of Brahman, os the supreme of deities. 

If the SAmaveda has thus its ample share of BrAhmapa-literature, 
though in part of a somewhat questionable character, it is not less 
richly supplied with sAtra-treatises, some of which prob¬ 
ably iMlong to the oldest works of that class. There are 
thrm Srauta-sAtrus, which attach themselves more or leas 
closely to the Panchaviipia-brAhmapa: Maiaka's Arshaya- 
katpa, which gives the beginnings of the sAmans in their sacrificial 
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order, thus supplementing the Ars^ya-brAhmapa, which enumerates 
t^r technical names; and the Srauta-sfitras of LifySyoaa ‘ and 
DrOkySyoya, of the Kauthuma and RAuAyaniim schools respectively, 
which diSar but Uttle from each other, and form complete manuals 
of the duties of the udgAtars. Another sAtra, of an exegetic chapter, 
the Anupadia-sitra, likewise follows the Panchaviipia, the diflicult 
passages of which it explains. Besides these, there are a considerable 
numtwr of sAtras and kindred technical treatises bearing on the 
prosody and phonetics of the sAma-texts. The more important ol 
them are—the piktantra* apparently intended to serve as a PrAti- 
^khya of the SAmaveda: the NidSna-sdtra,^ a treatise on prosody; 
the Pushpa- or PhuUa-siUro, ascribed either to Gobhila or to Vara- 
ruchi, and treating of tho phonetic modifications of the neb in tlie 
sAmans ; and the Simedanita, a treatise on chants of a very technical 
nature. Further, two Grikya-siUras^ belonging to the SAmaveda, 
are hitherto known, viz. the DrihySyana-grihya, ascribed to KhAdira, 
and that of Gobhila (who is alki said to have composed a lirauta- 
sAtra), with a supplement, entitled Karmapradipa, by KAtyAyana. 
To the SAmaveda seems further to belong the Gautama-dkarmaidstra,^^ 
composed in sAtras, and apparently the oldest existmg compendium 
of Hindu law. 

C. Yaiut-veda. —This, the sacrificial Veda of the Adhvaryu priests, 
divides itself into an older and a younger branch, or, as they are 
usually called, the Black (krishna) and toe White (Sukla) g—hua, 
Yajurveda. Tradition ascribes the foundation of the 
Yajurveda to the sage VaisampAyana. Of his disciples Yahuvada. 
three are specially named, viz. Kafha, KalApin and YAska 
Paingi, the last of whom again is stated to have communicated the 
sacrificial science to Tittin. How far tliis genealogy of teachers 
may be authentic cannot now be determined ; but certain it is that 
in accordance therewith we liave three old collections of Yajus- 
texts, viz. toe Kdthaka,'^ the Kdldpaka or Maitrdya^i SatphUdp 
and the Tatttiriya-sai/tkttd.'‘ The KAthaka and KAlApaka arc fre¬ 
quently mentioned together; and the author of the " great com¬ 
mentary " on PApini once remarks that these works were taught 
in every village. The Kathas and KAlApas are often referred to 
under the collective name of Charakas, which apparently means 
"wayfarers" or itinerant scholars; but according to a later 
writer (Hemachandra) Charaka is no other than VaisampAyana 
himself, after whom his followers would have been thus called. 
From toe Kafhas proper two or three schools seem early to have 
branched off, the PrAchya- (eastern) Kafhas and the Kapishfliala- 
Kafhas, the text-recension of the lattiT of whom has recently 
been discovered in toe Kaptskthaia-katha-samhttd, and probably 
also the ChArAyaplya-Kathas. the KAlApas sdso soon became sub¬ 
divided into numerous difterent schools. Thus from one of ^lApin’s 
immediate disciples, Handru, the HAridraviyas took tlteir ongin, 
whose text-recension, the Hdrtdravika, is quoted together with the 
KAthaka as early as in YAska's Nirukta; but we do not know 
whether it differed much from the onginal KAlApa texts. As regards 
the Taittiriya-samhitA, that collection, too, in course of time gave 
rise to a number" of different schools, toe text liaiided down being 
that of the Apastambas; while the contents of another recension, 
that of the Xtreyas, are known from their Anukramai)!, which has 
been preserved. 

The four collections of old Yajus texts, so far known to us, while 
differing more or less considerably in arrangement and verbal 
points, have the main mass of their textual matter in common. 
This common matter consists of both sacrificial prayers (yajus) in 
verse and prose, and exegetic or illustrative prose portions (brAh- 
mana). A prominent feature of the old Yajus texts, as compared 
with the other Vedas, is toe constant intermixture of textual and 
exegetic portions. Tlie Charakas and Taittiriyas thus do not 
recognize the distinction between SaiphitA and BrAhmaoa in the 
sense of two separate collections of texts, but they have only a 
SamhitA, or collection, which includes likewise the exegetic or 
BrAhtnatia portions. The Taittiriyas seem at last to have been 
impressed with their want of a separate BrAhmapa and to have set 
about supplying the deficiency in rather an awkward fa^on: 
instead of separating from each other the textual and exegetic por¬ 
tions of their SamhitA, they merely added to the latter a suppleinent 
(in three books), which shows the same mixed cmidition, and appUed 
to it toe title of Tatttmya-brdkmava.^ But, though toe main body of 


‘ Edited, with SAyapa's commentary by Anandachandra VedAn- 
tavAglia, in the Bm. Ind. (18(19-1874). 

* Ed. J. VidyAsAgara (1881); aim, with German translation, 
K. Klemm (1894). 

“ A. Webw, " Omina Bt Portenta," Abkandhtaga* of Berlin Royal 
Academy of Sciences (t8j8). 

* The works enumerate under (3), (4), (5), (7), (8) have been edited 
by A, Burnell; (8) also previously by A. Weber, Ind. St. vol. iv.; 
whilst 7 was translated by Sten Konow (Halle, 1893). 

‘ Edited and tranriated by Dr Rfier, BiW. Ind. ; also translated 
by M. Mfiller, S.B.E. vol. i., text, with German translation, by 
O. V. Bfihtlingk (1889). 

* Given by Burnell (1878), and (wito translation) by H. Oertel, 

/. Am. Or. S. wil, xvi. see also Whitney’s account of toe work, 
Procaadings of Soe.'ftlay 1883). 

’ Transl. by F. S.B.E. vol. i. • 


• Arsheyakalpa, ed. W. Caland (1908): LAtyAyana-sOtra, with 
Agniavamin's commontaiy and the w. tl, of the DrtUiy 4 yai?a-autra, 
by Anandachandra VedAntavAglia, Bibt. Ind. (187Z). 

• Ed. and trans., A. Bumell (Mangalore, 1879). 

'» Two chapters pubUshed by A. Weber, Ind. St. vol. vm. 

" Edited, with a commentary, by ChandrakAnta TarkAlaitoto, 
BM. Ind. (1880); also ed. and trans. by F. Knauer (1884-1887); 
Eng. trans. by H. Oldenberg, S.B.E. vol. - ... 

“ Edited by A. Stenzler; translated by G. Bflhler, S.B.E. vol. n. 
'» Bofks I., II., ed. by L. v. SchriSder (Leipzig, 1900, 1909)- 
“ Ed. by L. V. Schrader (Leipzig, i88i-i886). „ . 

'* With SAyapa’s commentary, by E. Rfier, h. B. Cowell, &c., m 
BM. Ind. , also, in Roman character, by A. Weber, Ind. Stud. 

" Awaited, with SAyapa’s commentary, by RAjendralAla Mitra, 
BM. Ind.; N. Godabole, Anand. Set. (1898). 
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this work is nuuuiestly of s supplementary nature, a portion of it 
may perhaps be old, and may once have form^ part of the Saqiltita, 
considering that the latter consists of seven ashtakas, mstotd of 
eight, as &is term ramies, and ttot certain essential parts of the 
ceremomal handled in the Brihmaoa are entirely wanting in the 
SaiphitL Attached to tUs work is the TatUtriya-iraifyaJia,' in ten 
books, the first six of which are of a ritualistic nature, while of the 
remaining books the first three (7-u) form the TaUttriyopmnshad > 
(consisting of three parts, viz. the Sikshfivalli or Saqiliitopanisliad, and 
the Anandavalli and Bfariguvaili, also called together the VArupt- 
upanishad), and the lust book forms the N&rAyapiya- (or Yijfiiki-) 
upanishad. 

The Mailriyam SaiphM, the identity of which with the original 
K&l&paka has been proved pretty conclusively by Dr L. v. Schroder, 
who attributes the change of name of the KSISpa-Maitriyapiyas 
to Buddhist influences, consists of four books, attached to which is 
the (or MattrUyaifi) upaHtshad.‘ The Kdlhaka, on the other 

hand, consists of five parts, the last two of wliich, however, are per¬ 
haps later additions, containing merely the prayers of the hotar 
priest, and those used at the horse-sacrifice. There is, moreover, tlic 
beautiful Kafka- or Kdthaka-upamshad* which is also, and mure 
usually, ascribed to the Atharvaveda, and which seems to show a 
decided leaning towards Sfinkhya-Yuga notions. 

The defective arrangement of the Yajus texts was at last rcmedieil 
by a different school of Adhvaryus, the VAjasaneyins. The reputed 
.. ongmator of this school and its text-recension is YAjfta- 
valkya Vfi)asaneya (son of VAjasani). The result of the 
rearrangement of the texts was a collection of sacnficial 
tpantras, the Vajasaneyi-satithttS, and a BrAhmapa, tlie 
Satapatha. On account of the greater lucidity of tins 
arrangement, the VAjasancyins called their texts the White (or clear) 
Vajurveda—the name of Black (or obscure) Yajus beuig fur opposite 
reasons applied to the Charaka texts. Both the SaiphitA and 
BrAlimapa of the VAjasaneyins have come down to us in two ditfereiit 
recensions, viz. those of the Madhvattdtna and KSnva schools, and we 
find besides a considerable nunibcruf quotations from a V Ajasaneyaka, 
from which we cannot doubt that them must have been at least one 
other recension of the .Satapatlia-brAlimapa. The difference IkAwisui 
the two extant recensions is, on the whole, but slight as regards the 
subject-matter ; but 111 point of diction it is quite sufficient to make a 
comparison especially iiiteresting from a philological point of view. 
Which of the two versions may be the more onginal camiot as yet be 
determined 1 but the phonetic and grammatical differences will 
proliably have to be accounted for by a geographical separation of 
the two schools rather than by a ditlcrcncc of age. In several 
points of difierencc the KApva recension agrees with the pracbee of 
tile Rik-saiphitA, and there probably was some connexion between 
the Yajus .schtKil of KApvas and the famous family of rishis of tliat 
name to which the eighth mapdala of the Kill is attributed. 

The I'diaianevi-iamhita ‘ consists of forty adhvAyas, tlie first 
eighteen of which contain the formulas of the urthnary sacrifices. 
The last fifteen adhyAyas are doubtless a later addition—as may 
also be the case as regards the preceding seven chapters. The last 
adhvAya is commonly known under the title of VAjasaneyi-saijilutA 
(or I^vA.sya-) upanishad.Its object seems to be to point out tlie 
fmitleasness of mere works, and to insist on the necessity of man's 
acquiring a knowledge of the sujireme spirit. The sacnficial texts 
of the Adhvaryus consist, in about equal parts, of verses (rich) and 
prose formulas (yajus). The majority of the former occur likewise 
in the Ijlik-saiphitA, Iroih which they were doubtless extracted. 
Not infrequently, however, tliey show considerable discrepancies 
of reading, which may be explained partly from a difference of 
recension and partly as the result of tlie adaptation of these verses 
to tlicir special sacrificial puryiose. As regards the prose formulas, 
though only a few of them are actually referred to in the ^jlik, it is 
<{uite possible tliat many of them may be of high antiquity. 

I'lie Satapatha-brdhmaiftt,'' or BrAlunapa of a hundred paths, derives 
its name from the fact of its consisting of 100 lectures (adhyAya), 
BrMhmaam “te divided by the MAdhyandinas into fourteen, by 

at White KAiivas into seventeen books (kAijda). The first nine 
Kglar* books of the former, corresponding to the first eleven of 
the KAtivas, and consisting of sixty adIiyAya.s, form a 
l^d of running commentary on tlie first eighteen books 
of the vAj.-SaiphitA; and it has been jilausibly suggested by 
Professor Weber that this jmrtion of the BrAhmapa inay be referred 
to m the MahAbhAshya or PAn. iv. a, 60, where a Mtapatlia and 


' Ed. R. Mitra, BiU. Ind. ; H. N. Aptc, Anand. Ser. (rfipS). 

* Trans, by F. M. Muller, S.B.E. vol. xv. 

» Text and translation pubUshed by E. B. Cowell, Bibl. Ind. 
Also trans. by F. M. Muller, S.B.E. vol. xv. 

* Text, commentary and translation published by E. R6er, Bibl. 
Ind. alro traruilation by F. M. Muller, S.B.E. vol. xv., and others. 

• Edited in the MAdhyandina recension, with the commentary of 
Mahldhara, and the w. U. of the KAnva text, by A. Weber (rll49); 
trans. by R, H. T. Griffith (Benares, 1890). 

• Translation by E. Rder, Bibl. Ind. ; by F. M. Muller, S.B.E. 
vol. i. 

^ ^ Edited by A. Weber, who also translated the first chapter into 
German. English translation (5 voLs.) by J. EggeUng, in S.B.E. 


a Shashti-patha (i.e. '' consisting of 60 paths ") are mentioned 
together as objects of study, and that cons^uenuy it may at one 
time have formed an independent work. This view is also supported 
by the circumstance that of the remaining five books (10-14) of the 
MA^yandmas the third is called the middle one (madhyama); 
while the KApvas apply tlie same epithet to tlie middlemost of the 
five books (12-16) preceding their lut one. This last book would 
thus seem to be treated by them as a second supjilvracut, and not 
without reason, as it is of the Upanishad order, and bears the special 
title oi Btihad- (great) dranyaka ;" the last six chapters of which are 
the BrihadAranyaka-upanishad,* the most important of all Unani- 
shads. Except in books 6-10 (M.), which treat of the construction of 
tire-altars, and recognize the sage SAydilyu as their chief authority, 
VAjfiavalkya’s opmion is ircxjucntly rclcrrcd to in the Satapatlia as 
authoritative. This is especially the case 111 the later Ixxiks, part 
of the Bfihad-Aratiyaka being even called YAjIlavulklya-kAdija. As 
regards the age of the Satapatlia. the probability i.s that tlie mam 
body of the work is considerably older tlian tlie Ume of PA(iini, but 
tliat some of its latter parts were considered by 1 ‘Aijini’s critic lUtyA- 
yana to be of about the same age as, or not much older tlrnn, PAoiiu. 
Even those portions liad probably been long 111 existence before 
tlicy obtained recognition as part of the canon oi tlie Wlute Yajus. 

The contemptuous manner in which the doctrines of the Chanika- 
adhvaryus are repeatedly ammadverted upon in tlie batiipalha 
betrays nut a httle of the odtum Iheologuum on tlie jiarl ul tlie 
divines of the VAjasancyins towards their brethren of the older 
schools. Nor was their animosity confined to mere literary war¬ 
fare, but they seem to have striven by every iiieaiis to gain ascendancy 
over their avals. The consolidation of the BrAlimaiiicol hierarchy 
and the institution of a common system of ritual worslup, which 
called, forth tlie hturgical Vedic collections, were doubtless consum¬ 
mated in the so-called Miulliya-dcsa, or " midland," lying between 
the Sarasvati and the confluence oi the YainunA and GangA; and 
more especially m its westcni part, tlie Kuru-kslictra, or land of tlie 
Kurus, with the adjoining territory of the PanchAlas, between the 
YamunA and GangA. From thence the original scluxils of Vaidik 
ntualism gradually extended tlioir sjihcre over the adjacent jiarts. 
The Cliarakas seem for a long time to have held sway in the western 
and north-western regions ; while the Taitbrlyas in course of time 
spread over the whole of tlic jiciiinsula south of the NarmadA (Ner- 
budda), where their ritual lias remained jirc-emincntly the object of 
study till comparatively recent times. The VAjasaiieyiiis, on the 
other hand, having first gamed a footing 111 the lands on the lower 
Ganges, chiefly, it would seem, through tlie jiatroiiage of King Jaiiaka 
of Videha, thence gradually worked their way westwards, and eventu¬ 
ally succeeded in sujx’rsedmg the older schools north ol the Vmdhya, 
with the exception of some isolated places where even now tamihes 
of HrAhmans are met witli wliich proless to follow the old SaqihitAs. 

In Kalpa-siUras the Black Y'ajurveda is particularly rich; but, 
owii^ to the circumstances just indicated, tipiy are almost entirely 
confined to the Taittiriya school. The only Sruiila-.satru " 

of a Clmraka school which has hitherto been recovered is * 

that of the MAnavas, a subdivision of tlie MaitrAyauiyas. 

The Mdnava-Srauta-siUfa *“ seems to consist of eleven 
books, the first nine,of wliich treat ol the sacrificial ritutil, while the 
teiitli contains the Sulva-siitca; and the eleventh is made up ol a 
number ol supplements (pari-itshfa). 'The Mdnava-gfihya-silira " is 
likewise m existence ; but so far nothing is known, save one or two 
quotations, of a Manava-dharma-sutra. tlie discovery of which might 
be expected to solve some imjxirtant questions regarding the de¬ 
velopment of Indian law. 01 sOtra-works belonging to tlie Katlias, 
a single treatise, the {Chdrdyatiiya-) Kdlhaka-grikya-sulra, is known ; 
while Dr Jolly considers the Vtshtyu-smyili,^^ a compendium ol law, 
composed in mixed sOtras and slokas, to be nothing but a Vaishpavu 
recast of the KAthaka-dharma-sfltra, whicln in its original form, 
•seems no longer to exist. As regards the 'Taittiriyas, the Kalpa- 
sQtra most widely accepted among them was that of Apastaraba, 
to whose school, as we have seen, was also due our existing recension 
of the Taittiriya-saiphitA. The Apaslamba-kalpa-siUra consists 
oi thirty praina (quesbona) ; the first twenty-five of these con¬ 
stitute the Srauta-sutra; “ 26 and 27 the Gn^ya-sQtra; “ 28 and 2g 
tlie Dharma-slltra; and the last the Sulva-sOtra. Professor 
Bilhler has tried to fix the date of this work somewhere between the 
jtb iuid 3rd centuries b.c. ; but it can hardly yet be considered as 
definitely settled. Considerably more ancient tlian this work are the 


‘ The text, with Sankara’s commentary, and on English trans¬ 
lation published by E. R6er, Bibl. Ind. 

“ 'Trans, by F. M. Muller, S.B.E. vol. xv., and others. 

See P. v. Bradke, Z.D.M.G. vol. xxxvi. A MS. of a portion of 
the Srauta-sAtra, with the commentary ol the famous MImAmsist 
KumArila, has bran photo-litbograplied by the India Office, under 
Goldstucker's supervikon. 

“ Edited by F. KnAuer (I-eipzig, 1897). 

“ Edited and translated by J. Jolly. 

“ Edited by R. Garbe, in Btbl. Ind. 

** Ed. M. Winternitz (Vieiiiia, 1887); trans. H, Oldenberg, S.B.E. 
vol. XXX. 

t* G. BQhler has published the text with extracts from Haradatta’s 
commentary, Bombay Sansk. Ser.; also a trans. in S.B.E. 
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Stmdhiymia-kalfio-slUra,' which consists of the same principal divi- girosas) as the oldest appellation of the collection. The two families 
sions and the BhdradvSja-siUra, of which, however, only a few por- or classes of priests are by tradition connected with the service of 
tion.s'have as vet liern discovered. The HtramiakeSi-siUra,^ which is the sacred fire ; but whilst the Atharvans seem to have devoted 
more modern than that of Apastamba, from which it differs but little, themselves to the auspicious aspects of the fire-cult and the per¬ 
is likewise fiagmentary, as is also the Vaikhfinasa-sfitra ; " while formance of propitiatory rites, the Angiras, on the other hand, are 
several other Kalpa-sOtras, esjiecially that of Laugfikshi, are found represented as having been mainly engaged in the uncanny practices 
quoted. The recognized comjiendium of the White Yajus ritual is of sorcery and exorcism. Instead of the Atharvans, another mythic 
the .^raula-siUra of KSfySyana,* in twenty-six adhy&yas. This family, the Bhrigus, are similarly connected with the Angiras 
work is supplemented bv a large number of secondary treatises, (Bhrigvangirasas) as the depositaries of tliis mystic science. In 
likewise attributed to Katviyana, among which may be mentioned course of time the lore of the Atharvans came also to have applied 
the tt^haratfa-vyUhtt* a statistical account of the Vedic schools, to it the title of Brahmaveda: a designation which was apparently 
which unfortunately lias come down to us in a very unsatisfactory meant to be understood both in the sense of the Veda of tlien^man 
state of preservation. A manual of domestic rites, closely connected pnest or superintendent of the sacrifice, and in that of the lore of the 
with KatySyana's work, is the KlUiya-grihya-siUra‘ asenbed to Brahma or sacred (magic) word, and the supreme deity it is sup- 
Pfiraskara. To Katyfiyana we further owe the Vajasaneyt-priti- posed to embody. The current text of the Atharva-samkiiS 
Hkhva’ and a catalogue {antikramam) of the White Yajus texts, apparently the recension of the .'saunaka school --consists' of some 
As regards the former work, it is still doubtful wlietlier (with Weber) yjo different pieces, about five-sixths of which is in various metres 
we have to consider it as older than Papini, or whether (with Gold- the remaining portion being in prose. The whole mass is divided 
stacker and M. Muller) we are to identity its author with Papini's into twenty Ixioks. The principle of distribution is for the most 
critic. The only existing PratiSakhya" of the Black Yajus belongs part a merely formal one, in books i.-xiii, pieces of the same or about 
to the Taittirlyas. Its author is unknown, and it confines itsell the same number of verses being placed together in the same book 
entirely to the'Taittirlya-saqihita, to the exclusion of the Brahmapa The next five books, xiv.-xviii., have each its own special subject; 
and Araijyaka. xiv. treats of marriage and sexual union ; xv., in prose, of the Vratya 

D. Atkarva-«eda.—Tht Atharvan wus the latest of Vedic col- or religious vagrant; xvi. consists chiefly of prose formulas of 
lections to be recognized as part of the sacred canon. That it is conjuration ; xvii. of a lengthy mystic hymn ; and xviii contains 
AlbmrrM “ proved by its language, which all that relates to death and funeral rites. Of the last two books no 

Ixith from a lexical and a grammatical point of view, account is taken in the Atharva-prfttisakhya, and they indeed stand 
MtmbHM. intermediate stage between the mam body of clearly in the relation of supplements to the original collection 

^ the Hik and the Brahmana period. In regard also to The nineteenth book evidently was the result of a subsequent 
the nature of its contents, and the spirit which pervades them, this gleaning of pieces similar to those ol the earlier liooks which had 
Vedic collection occupies a imsition apart from the others. Whilst probably escaped the collectors' attention; wliile the last book 
the older Vedas seem clearly to reflect the recognized religious notions consisting almost entirely of hymns to India, taken from the Rik- 
and practices of the upper, and so to speak, respectable classes of the .saiphitfi, is nothing more than a hturgical manual of recitations ‘and 
Aryan tribes, as jealously watched over by a priesthood deeply chants required at the Soma sacrifice ; its only original portion being 
interested in the undiminished maintenance of the traditional the ten so-called huntdpa hymns (127-1 tO), consisting partly of 
otorvanoes, the fourth Veda, on the other hand, deals mainly with laudatory recitals of generous patrons of sacrificial priests and 
all manner of superstitious practices such as have at all times found partly of riddles and didactic subjects. 

a fertile soil in the lower strata of primitive and less advanced The Atharvan has come down to us in a much less satisfactory 

peoples, and are even apt, below the surface, to maintain their state of preservation than any of the other Saiphitis, and its mter- 
tenacious hold on the popular mind in comparatively civilized com- pretation, which offers considerable difficulties on account of numer- 
munities. Though the constant intermingling with the aboriginal ous jiopular and out-of-the-way expressions, has so far received 
tribes may well Iw lielieved to have exercised a deteriorating in- comparatively little aid from native sources. Leas help in this 
fluence on the Vedic people in this respect, it can scarcely be doubted respect, than might have been expected, is afforded by a’recenlly 
that superstitious practices ol the kind revealed by the Atharvan published commentary professing to have been composed by SSyana 
and the tenth book of the Rik must at all times have obtained Achkrya ; serious doubts have indeed been thrown on the authenti- 
amongst the Aryan people, and that they only came to the surface city of its ascription to the famous Vedic exegetic. Of very con- 
when thw received the stamp of recognized forms of popular belief siderable importance, on the other hand, was the discovery in 
by the admission of those collections of spells and incantations into Kashmir of a second recension of the Ath’arva-samhitfi, contmned 
the sacred canon. If in this phase of superstitions belief the old in a single birch-bark MS., written in the fshrada character and 
gods still find a place, their character has visibly changed so os to be lately made available by an excellent chromo-photographic mpro- 
more in accordance with those mystic rites and magic performances duction. This new recension,'* ascribed in the colophons of the fc. 
and the part they are called upon to play in them, as the promoters to the PaippalSda school, consists likewise of twenty books (kfiiida) 
of the votary’s cabalistic practices and the averters of the malicious but both m textual matter and in its arrangement it differs very 
designs of mortal enemies and the demoniac influences to which he much from the current text. A considerable portion of the latter, 
would ascribe his fears and failures as well as his bodily ailments, including the whole of the eighteenth book, is wanting; while the 
The fourth Veda may thus be said to supplement in a remarkable hymns of the nineteenth book are for the most part found also in 
manner the picture of the domestic life of the Vedic Aryan as pre- this text, though not as a separate book, but scattered over the 
sented in the Gfibya-adtras or house-rules ; for whilst these deal whole collection. The twentieth book is wanting, with the exception 
only with the orderly aspects of the daily duties and periodic oh- of a few of the verses not taken from the ^ik. As a set-off to these 
servances in the life of the respectable householder, the Atharvaveda shortcomings the new version offers, however, a good deal of fresh 
allows us a deep insight into " the obscurer relations and emotions matter, amounting to about one-sixth of the whole. From the 
of human life " ; and, it may with truth be said that" the literary Mahabhishya and other works quoting as the beginning of the 
diligence of the Hindus has in this Instance preserved a document of Athnrva-sainhita a verse that coincides with the first verse of the 

f iriccless value for the institutional history of early India as well as sixth hymn' of the current text, it has long been known that at 
or the ethnological history of the human race (M. Bloomfield), least one other recension must have existed ; but the first leaf of 
It is worthy of note that the Atharvaveda is practically unknown the Kashmir MS. having been lost, it cannot be determined whether 
in the south of India.* the new recension (as seems aU but certain) corresponds to the one 

This body of spells and hymns is traditionally associated with referred to in those worits. 

two old mythic priestly famiUes, the Atharvans and Angiras, their The only Brahmana of the Atharvan, the Gopatka-brikmaifa,''^ 

names, in the plural, serving either singly or combined (Atharvan- is doubtless one of the most modem and least important works 

--—-of its class. It consists of two parts, the first of which . 

The Sulva-siltra has been published, with the commentary of contains cosmogonic speculations, interspersed with 
Kapardisvtmin, and a translation by G. Thibaut, in the Benares legends, mostly adapted from other Brahmanas, andT^' 
Patidtl (1875). The Dhaniia-sfltra has been edited by E. Hultzsch general instructions on religious duties and observances; 

(Le*P*lgi '884), and translated by C. Bflhler, S.B.E. xiv. while the second part treats, in a very desultory manner, at various 

'The H. Gi'i^a-sfltra, ed. J. Kirste (Vienna, 1889); trans. points of the saenficial ceremonial. 

H. Oldenberg, S.B.E. vol. XXX. -- - ------- — 

• An account of the Vaikh. Dharmasfltra given by T. Bloch '• Edited by Professors Roth and Whitney (1850); with Skyaiia’s 
(Vienna, 1896). commentary, by Shankar P. Pandit (4 vols., Bombay, 1895-1898). 

* Edited Iw A. Weber, 1838. Index verborum, by Whitney, in /, Am. Or. S. vol. xii., Eng. trans. 

• Weber, fni. Stud. Hi. by R. H. T. Griffith (in verse) (2 vote., Benares, 1897); by W. D, 

• Text and German translation by A. Stenzier. \^tney (with a critical and exegetical commentary), revised and 

’ Edited, with Uvata's comments^, and a German translation, by edited by Ch. R. Lantnan (2 vols.. Harvard Or. Ser.. 1905); and (with 
A. Weber, Ind. Stud. iv.; another ed. in Benares Sansk. Ser. (1888). some omissions) by M. Bloomfield, S.B.E. vol. xlii.; cf. also Bloom- 
• The work has been published by W. D. Whitney, with a trans- field, " The Atharvaveda," in BdiUer's Encyel. (1899L 
lation and a commentary by an unknown author, called Tribh&sh- " The first account of a copy of it was given by lYofessor R. v, 
yaratna,‘‘ jewel of the three commentaries." it being founded on Roth, in his academic dissertation," Dcr Atharvaveda in Kaschmir " 
three older commentaries by Vararuchi (? KJtylyana), Mlhiriieya (1875). The reproduction on 544 plates, edited by M. Bloomfield 
and Atreya. and R. Garbe (Baltimore, 1901). 

• A. Burnell, Classif. Index of Tanjore Sansk. MSS. p, jy. *• Edited in the B«6f. Ittd. by Rijendralftla Mitra. 
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The Kalpa-sOtns bdonging to this Veda comprise both a manua] 
o{ srauta ntes, the KatMiia-sM<ra,‘ and a manuu ol domestic ntes, 
seajmn. Kauiika-sutra.^ The latter treatise is not only the 
MMvrm- interesting of the two. but also the more ancient, 

being actually quoted in the other. The teacher Kausika 
sBtns. ^ repeatedly referred to in the work on points of ceremonial 

doctrine. Connected with this SOtra are upwards of seventy PartSisk- 
tas,'‘ or supplementary treatises, mostly in metrical form, on various 
subjects taring on the performance of grihya rites. The Ipst sfltea- 
work to be noticed in connexion with this Veda is the SamaktyS 
CkaturidkySytka* bemg a Pritiilkhya of the Atharva-samhita. so 
called from its consisting pf four lectures (adhyAya). Although 
Saunaka can liardly be credited with being the actual author of the 
work, considering that his opmion is rejected in the only rule where 
his name appears, there is no reason to doubt that it chiefly em¬ 
bodies the phonetic theories of that teacher, which were afterwards 
perfected by members of his school. Whether this Saunaka is 
identical with the writer of that name to whom the final redaction 
of the sakalapratLsikhya of the Rik is ascribed is not known ; but 
it is worthy of note that on at least two points where Sakalya is 
quoted by Panini, the Chaturadhyfiyika seems to be referred to 
rather than the ^ik-pratisakhya. Saunaka is quoted once in the 
Vajasaneyi-pratiiakhya ; and it is possible tliat Katyfiyana had the 
Chaturadhyayika in view, though his reference docs not quite tally 
with the respective rule of that work. 

Another class of writings already alluded to as traditionally 
connected with the Atharvaveda are the numerous IJpamshads " 
which do not specially attach themselves to one or other 
*2**?*" of the Saiphitas or Brahmapas of the other Vedas. The 

"“**■ Atharvaija-upanishads, mostly composed in slokas, may 

be roughly divided into two classes, vis. those of a purely speculative 
or general pantheistic character, treating chiefly of the nature of 
the supreme spirit, and the means of attaining to union therewith, 
and those of a sectarian tendency. Of the former category, a limited 
number—such as the Prasna, Mundaka, and MandOkya-upanishads 
--have probably to be assigned to toe later period of V^ie hterature ; 
whilst the others presuppose mure or less distinctly toe existence 
of some fully developed system of philosophy, especially the Vedanta 
or the Yoga. The sectarian Upanishads, on toe other hand— 
identifying the supreme spirit either with one of the forms of Vishiju 
(such as toe Narayai.ia, Nrisimfia-tapaniya, Kama-tajianiya, Gopala- 
tapaiiiya Upanishads), or witii Siva (e.g. the Kudropanishad), or with 
some other deity - belong to post-Vedic times. 

2. The Classical Period 

The Classical Literature of India is almost entirely a product 
of artificial growth, in the sense that its vehicle was nut the 
language of the general body of the people, but of a small and 
educated class. It would scarcely be possible, even approxi¬ 
mately, to fix the time when the literary idiom ceased to be 
understood by the common people. We only know that in the 
3rd century ]i.c. there existed several dialects in different parts 
of northern India which differed considerably from the Sanskrit; 
and Buddhist tradition states that Gautama Sakyamuni himself, 
in the 6th century b.c., used the local dialect of Magadha (Behar) 
for preaching his new doctrine. Not unlikely, indeed, popular 
dialects, differing perhaps but slightly from one another, may 
have existed as early as the time of the Vedic hymns, when the 
Indo-Aryans, divided into clans and tribes, occupied the Land 
of the ^ven Rivers; but such dialects must have sprung up 
after the extension of the Aryan sway and language over the 
whole breadth of northern India. But there is no reason why, 
even with the existence of local dialects, the literary language 
should not have kept in touch with the people in India, as else¬ 
where, save for the fact that from a certain time that language 
remained altogether stationary, allowing the vernacular dimects 
more and more to diverge from it. Although linguistic research 
had been successfully carried on in India for centuries, the actual 
grammatical fixation of (Sanskrit seems to have taken place about 
contemporaneously with the first spread of Buddhism; and 

> Text and a German translation published by R. Garbe (1878); 
German trans. by W. Caland (1910). 

s This difficult treatise has been published with extracts from 
commentaries by Professor Bloomfield. Two sections of it had 
been printed and translated by A. Weber, " Omina et Portenta " 
(1859). 

' These tracts have been edited by G. M. Bolling and J. v. 
Negelein, port i. (1909). 

* EdiM and translated by W. D. 'W'hitncy. 

‘ For a full list of existing translations of and essays on the 
Upanishads, see Introd. to Max Milner's “ Upanishads," S.B.E. i. 
Cl. also F. Deussen, Secktig Upattiskads (1897). 


indeed that popular religious movement undoubtedly exercised 
a powerful influence on linguistic development of India. 

A. Poetical Literature. 

I. Epic Poems. —The Hindus, like the Greeks, possess two 
great national epics, the MedMhdrata and the RSmdya^. 
The MahiUihirata,* i.e. “the great'(poem or talc) of 
the Bhftratas,” is not so much a uniform epic poem as 
a miscellaneous collection of poetry, consisting of a 
heterogeneous mass of legendary and didactic matter, * 
worked into and round a central heroic narrative. The author¬ 
ship of this work is aptly attributed to Vyfisa, " the arranger,” 
the personification of Indian diaskeuosis. Only the bare outline 
of the leading story can here be given. 

In the royal line of Haatin&puru (the ancient Delhi)—claiming 
descent from toe moon, and hence vailed the l-unar race (soma- 
vaipsa), and counting among its ancestors King Bliarata, after 
whom India is called Bhilrata-varsha (land of the IfhAratas)—tlie 
succession lay tietween two brothers, when DhrltarAsldra, toe cider, 
being blind, had to make way for his brother PUpda. .After a time 
the latter retired to the forest to pass the remainder ol his life in 
hunting ; and Ohritarashtra assumed the government, assisted by 
his uncle BliLslima, the Nestor oi toe poem. After some years 
l'&i.idu died, leaving five sons, vis. Yudliishthira, Bluma and 
.Arjuna by liis chief wife Kunti, and the twins Nakula and Saliadeva 
by M&dri. The latter having burnt herself along with her dead 
husband, Kunti returned with the five princes to Hastiiiapura, and 
was well received by the king, who ofiered to have his nephews 
brought up together with his own suns, of whom he had a hundred, 
Duryodhana being the eldest. From their great-grandfather Kuru 
both families are called Kauravas : but for distinction that name is 
more usually applied to the sons ol UhritarAshtra, while their 
cousins, as the younger hoe, are named, after their father, PSudavas. 
The rivalry and varying fortunes of these two houses form the 
main plot of the great epopee. The P&i.i<Iu princes soon proved 
themselves greatly superior to their cousins; and Y udhishthira, 
the eldest of them all, was to be appointed heir-amiarent. But, 
by his son's advice, the king, good-natured but weak, induced his 
nephews for a time to retire from court and re-side at a house where 
the unscrupulous Duryodhana meant to destroy them. They 
escaped, however, and passed some time in the forest with their 
mother. Here Draupadi, daughter of King Drupada of PanchAla, 
won by Arjuna in open contest, became the wife of the five brothers. 
On that occasion they also met their cousin, Kuntl’s nephew, the 
famous Yldava prince Krishpa of DvSraka, who ever afterwards 
remained their faithful fiiend and confidential adviser. Dhpta- 
rAshtra now resolved to divide the kingdom between the two houses ; 
whereupon the Pai.i(Iavas built for themselves toe city of liidraprastha 
(on toe site of the modcre Delhi). After a time of great prosperity, 
Yudhishthira, in a game of dice, lost everything to Duryodhana, 
when It was settled that the Pinifavas should retire to the forest 
for twelve years, but should afterwards be restored to their kingdom 
if they succeeded in passing an additional year in di.sguise, witoout 
being recognized by any one. During their forest-life they met with 
many adventures, among which may be mentioned their encounter 
with King Jayadratha of Chedi, who had carried oil Draupadi 
from their hermitage. After toe twelfth year had expired they 
leave toe forest, and, assuming various disguises, take service at 
tlie court of King Virata of Matsya. Here all goes well fur a time 
till the queen's brother KIchaka, a great warrior and commander of 
the itreal forces, falls in love with Draupadi, and is slain by Bhima, 
The Kauravas, profiting by Kichaka's death, now invade the 
Matsyan kingdom, when the PApdavas side with King VirAta, and 
there ensues, on the field of Kurukshetra, during eighteen days, a 
scries of fierce battles, ending in the annihilation of the Kauravas. 
Yudhishthira now at last becomes yuva-rAja, and eventually king— 
DhtitarAshtra having resigned and retired with his wife and Kunti 
to the forest, where they soon after pensh in a conflagration. Learn¬ 
ing also toe death of Kpshpa, Y udhishthira himself at last becomes 
tired of life and resigns his crown ; and the five princes, with their 
faithful wife, and a dog that joins them, set out for Mount Mere, 
to seek admission to Indra's heaven. On the way one by one drops 
off, till Yudhishthira alone, with the dog, reaches the gate of heaven ; 
but, the dog being refused admittance, the king declines entering 

* Three complete Indian editions, the handiest in 4 vols., includ¬ 
ing the Horivaipte (Calcutta, 1834-1839) 1 a Bombay edition, with 
Nllakantha's commentary (1863); and a third, in Telugu characters, 
containing the Southern recension (Madras, 1853-1860). Another 
Southern edition, in NAgarl, is now appearmg at Bombay, edited 
by Krishnocharya and Vyasacharya of Kumbakonam. An English 
translation has been brought out at Calcutta by Pratap Chandra 
Roy (1883-1894); and another by M. N. Dutt (5 vols., Calcutta, 
18^; whilst numerous n)i.sodes have been printed and translated 
by European scholars. For a critical analysis of this epic consult 
A. Holtzmann, Das MaklbkSrata (4 vols., Kiel, 1892-1895); W. 
Hopkins, The Great Epic of India (New York, 1902), 
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Juetioo binneli, having aMumed that ionn to tot Yudhishtto s 
constancy. But, finding neither his wife •>" hM ^thers in heawn, 
and lieing told that they are in the nether world to expiate their 
sins, the ling insists on sharing their fate, when tos, too, proves a 
trial and they are all reunited to enjoy perpetual bhss. 

The complete work consists of upwards of ioo,j»o coupiets- 
its contents thus beii« nearly eight tunes the bulk of the Utad 
and Odyssey combined, ft is divided mto eighteen books, mcI 
a supplement, entitled HarivaipSa, or genealogy of the god Hari 
(Kpshiju-Vishnu). In the introduction, Vyfisa, bemg about to 
dictate the poem, is made to say (i. 8i) that so far he md some 
of his disciples knew 8800 couplets ; and farther on (i. loi) he 
is said to have composed the collection relating to the Bhiratas 
(hhdrala-saiftHild), md called the Bhdralam, which, not including 
the episodes, consisted of 24,000 ^lokas. Now, as a matter of 
fad, the portion relating to the feud of the rival houses con¬ 
stitutes somewhere between a fourth and a fifth of the work; 
and it is by no means improbable that this portion once formed 
a .separate poem, culled the Bharala. But, whether the former 
.statement is to be understood as implying the existence, at a still 
earlier time, of a yet shorter version of about one-third of the 
present extent of the leading narrative,cannot nowbe deteimined. 
While some of the episodes arc so loosely connected with the 
story as to be readily severed from it, others are so closely inter¬ 
woven with it that their removal would seriously injure the very 
texture of the work. Tliis, however, only shows that the origin^ 
poem must have undergone some kind of revision, or perhaps 
repeated revisions. That such has indeed taken place, at the 
hand of Br&hmans, for sectarian and caste puiposes, cannot be 
doubted. According to Lassen’s opinion,* which has been very 
generally accepted by scholars, the main story of the poem would 
be based on historical events, viz. on a destructive war waged 
between the two neighbouring peoples of the Kurus and Pan- 
chiUas, who occupied the western and eastern parts of the 
Madhyade.sa (or “ middle land ” between the Ganges and Jumna) 
respectively, and ending in the overthrow of the Kuru dynasty. 
On the original accounts of these events—perhaps handed down 
in the form of lays or sagas—the Ptadava element would 
subsequently have been grafted as calculated to promote the 
class interests of the Brfihmanical revisers. It is certainly a 
strange coincidence that the five Pftndava princes should have 
taken to wife the daughter of the king of the Panch&las, and 
thus have linked their fortunes to a people which is represented, 
in accordance with its name, to have consisted of five (pancha) 
tribes. 

The earliest direct information regarding the existence of epic 
poetry in India is contained in a passage of Dion Chiysosloni 
(c. K.O. 80), according to which “ even among the Indians, they 
say, Homer’s poetry is sung, having been translated by them 
into their own dialect and tongue ” ; and “ the Indians are well 
acquainted with the sufferings of Ih-iam, the lamentations and 
wails of Andromaclie and Hecuba, and the prowess of Achilles 
and Hector.” Now, although these allusions would suit either 
poem, they seem to correspond best to certain incidents in the 
Makdbhiraia, especially as no direct mention is made of a warlike 
expedition to a remote island for the rescue of an abducted 
woman, the resemblance of which to the Trojan expedition 
would naturally have struck a Greek becoming acquainted with 
the general outline of the Rdmdyarta. Whence Dion derived 
his information is not known; but as many leading names of 
the Mahftbhfirata and even the name of the poem itself ‘ are 
mentioned in Pftiiini’s grammatical rules, not only must the 
BhArata legend ^ve bwn current in his time (? c. 400 b.c.), 
but most probably it existed already in poetical form, as 
undoubtedly it did at the time of Patanjali, the author of the 
“ great commentary ” on P&nini (c. 130 b.c.). The great epic is 
also mentioned, both as Bhirata and MahSbhSnsta, in the 
Grikya^itra of Aivalftyana, whom Lassen supposes to have 
lived about 350 B.C. Nevertheless it must remain uncertain 
whether the poem was then already in the form m whioh we 

1 Lassen, Indischt AlUrhmskunde, i. 733 sqq. 

1 Vis. as an adj.. apparently with " war ”.or poem “ understood. 


now have it, at least as far as the leading story aid perhaps 
some of the episodes are concerned, a large portion of the 
episodical matter being clearly of later origin. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be doubted that long before that tune heroic song had 
been diligently cultivated in India at the courts of princes and 
among Kshatriyas, the knightly order, generally. In the 
MahdbMrattt itself the transmission of epic legend is in some way 
connected with the Sutas, a social class which, in the caste- 
system, is defined as resulting from the union of Kshatriya men 
with Brahmana women, and which supplied the office of 
charioteers and heralds, as well as ^along with the M^adhas) 
that of professional minstrels. Be this as it may, there is reason 
to believe that, as Hellas had her doiSol who sang the kAIu avBpav, 
and Iceland her skalds who recited favourite sagas, so India had 
from olden times her professional bards, who delighted to sing 
the praises of kings and inspire the knights with warlike feelings. 
If in this way a stuck of heroic poetry had gradually accumulated 
which reflected an earlier state of society and manners, we can 
well understand why, after the BrAhmanical order of things 
had been definitely e.stablished, the priests should have deemed 
it desirable to subject these traditional memorials of Kshatriya 
chivalry and prestige to their own cen-sorship. and adapt them to 
their own canons of religious and civil law. Such a revision 
would doubtless require considerable skill and tact; and if in 
the present version of the work much remains that seems contrary 
to tile BrAhmanical code and pretensions—e.g. the polyandric 
union of DraupadI and the PAiidu princes—the reason probably 
is that such features were too firmly rooted in the popular tradi¬ 
tion to be readily eliminated; and all the revisers could do was 
to explain them away as best they could. Thus Draupadi’s ab¬ 
normal position is actually accounted for in five different ways, 
one of these representing it as an act of duty and filial obedience 
on the part of Arjuna who, on bringing home his fair prize and 
announcing it to his mother, is told by her, before seeing what it 
is, to share it with his brothers. Nay, it has even been seriously 
argued that the BrAhmanical editors have completely changed 
the traditional relations of the leading characters of the story. 
For, although the PAndavas and their cousin Krishna are con¬ 
stantly extolled as models of virtue and goodness, while the 
Kauravas and their friend Karna—a son of the sun-god, borne by 
Kunti before her marriage with PAijdu, and brought up secretly 
as the son of a Suta—are decried as monsters of depravity, these 
estimates of the heroes’ characters are not unfrequently belied 
by their actions—especially the honest Karna and the brave 
Duiyodhana (I'.e. “ the bad fighter,” but formerly called Suyo- 
dhana, “ the good fighter ”) contrasting not unfavourably with 
the wily Krishna and the cautious and somewhat effeminate 
Yudhishfhira. 'These considerations, coupled with certain 
peculiarities on the part of the Kauravas, apparently suggestive 
of an original connexion of the latter with Buddhist institutions, 
have led Dr Holtzmann to devise an ingenious theory, viz. 
that the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into 
a connected narrative by some Buddhist poet—most likely at 
the time of the emperor A^oka (e. 250 B.c.), whom the Kaurava 
hero Suyodhana might even seem to have been intended to 
represent—and that this poem, showing a decided predilection 
foi the Kuril party as the representatives of Buddhist principles, 
was afterwards revised in a contrary sense, at the time of the 
BrAhmanical reaction, by votaries of Vishnu, when the Buddhist 
features were generally modified into Saivite tendencies, and 
prominence was given to the divine nature of Krishpa, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. As this theory would, however, seem to 
involve the BrAhmanical revision of the poem haying taken place 
subsequent to the decline of Buddhist predominance, it would 
shift the completion of the work to a considerably later date than 
would be consistent with other evidence. From inscriptions we 
know that by the end of the 5th century a.d. the MahAbhArata 
was appealed to as an authority on matters of law, and that its 
extent was practically what it now is, including its supplement, 
the Harivaipla. Indeed, everything seems to point to the 
mobability of the work having been complete by about a j>. 200. 
But, whilst BhArata and Kuru heroic lays may, and probably 
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doi go back to a mndt earlier age, it aeema hardfy possible to 
assume that the F&p<*ava epic in its p re s ent form can have been 
composed before tike Greek invasion of India, or about 300 b.c. 
Moreover, it b by no means impossible that ^ epic narrative 
was origi^ly composed—cu some other portions of the works 
are—in prose, either continuous or mixed with snatches of verse. 
Nay, in the opinion of some scholars, ftb poem (as well as the 
Rftm&yapa) may even have been originally composed in some 
popular direct, which would certainly best account (or the 
irregular and apparently prakritic or dialectic forms in which 
these works abound. The leading position occupied in the exist¬ 
ing epic by Krishna (whence it is actually called kSrshrui veda, 
or the veda of Kjishna), and the Vafchiava spirit pervading it, 
make it very piobable that it assumed its final form under the 
influence of the Bhagivata sect with whom VSsudeva (Krishna), 
originally apparently a venerated local hero, came to be regarded 
as a veritable gxl, and incarnation of Vbhnu. Its culminating 
point thb sectarian feature attains in the Bhagavad-giia (i.e. the 
upanishad), “ sung by the holy one ”—the famous theosophic 
episode, in which Kiishpa, in lofty and highly poetic language, 
expounds the doctrine of faith (bhakti) and claims adoration as 
the incarnation of the supreme spirit. Of the purely legendary 
matter incorporated with the leading story of the poem, not a 
little, doubtless, is at le.ast as old as the latter itself. Some of 
these episodes—especially the well-known story of Nala and 
Damayanti, and the touching legend of SSvitrl—^form themselves 
little epic gems of considerable poetic value. 

The Rdmdyana, i.e. poem “ relating to Rftma,” is ascribed to 
the poet Vfilmiki; and, allowance filing made for some later 
additions, the poem indeed presents the appearance of being 
the work of an individual genius. In its present form it consists 
of some 24,000 slokas, or 48,000 lines of sixteen syllables, divided 
into seven books. 

(I.) King Daiaratha of Kojali, reigning at AyodhyS (Oudh), 
has four sons bor.ne him by three wives, viz. R&ma, Bharata and 
the twins Lakidimaoa and ^trughia. RAma, by being able to 
bend an enormous bow, formerly the dreaded weapon ol tlie god 
Rudra, wins for a wife Sitft, daughter of Janaka, ki ig of Videhi 
(Tirhut). (II.) Ol his return to AyodhyS he is to be appointed 
heir-apparent (yuva-rija, ».«. juvenis rex) ; but Bharata’s mother 
persuades the ki ig to banish his eldest son for fourteen years to 
the wilderness, and appoi it her so 1 1 istead. Separation from his 
favourite son soo 1 break i the ki ig’s heart; whereupon the ministers 
call on Bharata to assume the rei is of government. He refuses, 
however, and, betaki ig himself to Rlma’s retreat on tlic ChitrakOfn 
mountain (in Bundelkhund), implores him to return ; but, unable 
to shake R&ma's resolve to complete his term of exile, he consents 
to take charge of the ki igdom i 1 the meantime. (III.) After a 
ten years' residence i 1 the forest, RA n i attracts tlie attention of a 
female demon (rAkshasl) ; and, i ifurinted by the rejection of her 
advances, and by the wounds inflicted on her by Lakshmapa, who 
keeps RAma company, she inspires her brother RAvana, demon- 
king of Ceylon, with love for SItA, ii consequence of which the 
latter is carried of! by him to his capital La ikA. Wliile she resolutely 
rejects the RAkshasa's addresses, RAma sets out with his brother 
to her rescue. (IV.) After numerous adventures they enter iito an 
alliance with Sugriva, ki ig of the monkeys ; and, with the assistance 
of tlie monkey-general UanumAi, and RAvapa's own brother 
Vibhishaija, they prepare to assault LankA. (V.) The monkeys, 
tearing up rocks and trees, construct a passage across the straits— 
tile BO-caOed Adam’s Bridge, still desig lated RAma's Bridge in India. 
(VI.) Having crossed over wtth his allies, RAma, after many hot 
encounters and miraculous deeds, slays tii” demon and captures the 
stronghold ; whereupon he places Vibhlshaoa on the tlirone of 
LankA. To allay RAma's mi^vi-'gi as to any taint she might have 
Inc Tod titrough Wtact with the demon, SltA now successfully 
undergoes an ordeal by t'.n ; after which they return to AyodhyA, 
where, after a triumphal entry, RAma is installed. (VII.) RAma, how¬ 
ever, seeing that the people are not yet satitiied of SltA's purity, 
resolves to put her away; whereupon, in the forest, she falls in with 
VAlmlld h&sclf, and at his hermitiige gives birth to two sons. 
While growing up there, they are taught by the sage the use of the 
bow, as well as the Vedas, and the RAmAyaoa as far as the aroture 
of lomkA and the royal entry Into AyodhyA. Ultimately RAma 
discovers and recognizes tiiem by tiieir svonderful deeds and their 
likeness to himself, and takes his wife and sons back with him. 

The last book, as will be noticed from this bare outline, presents 
a romewhit stranjpe appearance. There can be little doubt that 
k is a later addition to the work ; and the same is apparently 
the cose as regards the first book, with the exception of certain 


por^ns which would seem to have formed tike beginning of the 
original poem, in these two books the character of RAma 
appears changed : he has become deified and identified unth tiM 
^ Vishpu, whilst in the body of the poem his character is 
simply that of a perfect man and model hero. As regards, the 
general idea underlying the leading story, whilst the firat part of 
tlw narrative can hirdly be said to dilto materially from other 
historical and knightly romances, the second part—the expedi¬ 
tion to LankA—on ^e other hand has odled forth diSsrent 
theories, without, however, any general agreement having so 
far been arrived at. Whilk lassen and WeW would see in 
this warlike expedition a poetical representation of the spread 
of Aryan rule and civilization over southern India, Tsdboys 
Wheelei took the demons of louikA, against whom RAma’s 
campaign is directed, to be intended for the Buddhists of C^lon. 
More recently, again, Professor J acobi' of Bonn has endeavoured 
to prove that the poem has neither on allegorical nor a religious 
tendency, but that its background is a purely mythological one— 
RAma representing the god Indra, and SitA—in accordance with 
the meaning of the name—the personified “ Furrow,” os whidi 
she is already invoked in the :(j).igveda, and hence is a tutelary 
spirit of the tilled earth, wedded to Indra, the Jupiter Pluvius. 
Moreover, from a comparison of the narrative of the poem with 
a popular version of it, contained in one of the PAli “ birth- 
stories,” the Da^oratha-jAtaka, which lacks the second pvt of 
the story. Professor Weber tried to show that the expedition of 
LankA cannot have formed part of the original epic, but was 
probably based on some general acquaintance with the Troy 
legend of Greek poetry. 

A remvkable feature of this poem is the great variation of its 
textual condition in different pvts of the country, amounting 
in fact to at least three different recensions. The text most 
widely prevalent both in the north and south has been printed 
repeatedly, with commentary, at Bombay, and was taken by 
Mr R. T. H. Griffith as the basis for his beautiful poetical transit 
tion.’ The so-called Gauda or Bengal recension, on the other 
hand, which differs most of all, has been edited, with an Italian 
prose translation, by G. Gorresio ; • whilst the third recension, 
recognized chiefly in Kashmir and western India, is so lax known 
only from manuscripts. The mutual relation of these versions 
will appev from the fact that about one-third of the matter 
of each recension is not found in the other two; whilst in the 
common portions, too, there are great variations both in regard 
to the order of verses and to textual readings. To account (or 
this extraordinary textual diversity, it has &en suggested that 
the poem was most likely originally composed in a popular 
dialect, and was thence turned into Sanskrit by different hands 
trying to improve on one another; whilst Professor Jacobi 
would rather ascribe the difference to the fact that the poem 
was for a tong time handed down orally in Sanskrit by rhap- 
sodists, or professional minstrels, when such vviations might 
naturally arise in different parts of the country. Yet another 
version of the same story, with, however, many important 
wiations of details, forms an episode of .the Mahahhirala, the 
R&mnpskhyUm, the relation of which to VAlmfki’s work is stiU 
a matter of uncertainty. In respret of both versification and 
diction the RAmAyana is of a distinctly more refined character 
than the larger poem ; and, indeed, VAlmIki is seen already to 
cultivate some of that vtistic style of poetry which was carried 
to excess in the later artificial KAvyas, whence the title of 
edi-kaei, or first poet, is commonly applied to him. Though the 
political conditions reflected in the older parts of the RAmAyapa 
seem to correspond best to those of pre-Buddhiatic times, this 
might after all only apply to the poetic material handed down 
orally and eventually cost into its present form. To chvacterize 
the Indian epics in a single word: though often disfigured 
by grotesque tMcies and wild exa^gendlohs, they are .yet noble 
works, abounding in passages of remarkable desoipUve power, 

' Dos Udmiyatia (Bonn, 1893). 

• London, 1870-1874 ; there is also an English prose tranHstlon 
by H. N. Dutt (Calcutta, 1894); and a condensed' version in En^isb 
veras by Romesh Dutt (Londbn, 1899). 

• Turin, 1843-1867. 
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intmte Mthoi, »nd high poetic grace »nd '»*“•«> 

M work* M art, they ue far mfenor to the Greek epira, m some 
rwpectt they app^ far more »trongly to the romantic 

namely, by their loving aRir^tion of natural beauty, 
their MquMite delineation of wonumly love and devotion, and 
tiieir tender sentiment of mercy and forgiveness. 

t PurirMS and Tanlras.—tbe Purinas ‘ are partly legendary 
partly speoilative histories of the universe, compiled for the 
j purpose of promoting some special, locally prevalent 
formof Brtomanical belief. They are sometimes 
stylod a fifth Veda, and may indeed in a certain sense be looked 
uprai as the scriptures of Brfthmanical India. The term fut&na, 
edifying “old,” applied originally to prehistoric, esp^Uy 
cosmogonic, legends, and then to collections of ancient traditions 
generally. The existing works of this class, though recognizing 
the BrShmanical doctrine of the Trimurti, or triple manifestation 
of the deity (in its creative, preservative and destructive activity), 
are all of a sectarian tendency, being intended to establish, on 
quasi-historic grounds, the claims of some special god, or holy 
place, on the devotion of the people. For this purpose the 
compilers have pressed into their service a mass of extraneous 
didactic matter on all manner of subjects, whereby these works 
have become a kind of popular encyclopiaedias of useful know¬ 
ledge. It is evident, however, from a comparatively early, 
definition given of the typical Purina, as well as from numerous 
coincidences of the existing works, that they are toed on, or 
enlarged from, older works of this kind, more limited in their 
scope and probably of n more decidedly tritheistic tendency of 
behef. Thus none of the Purinas, as now extant, is probably 
much above a thousand years old, though a considerable propor¬ 
tion of their materials is doubtless much older, and may perhaps 
in part go back to several centuries before the Christian era. 

In legendary matter the Purinas have a good deal in common 
with the epics, especially the MahShhdraUi — the compilers or 
revisers of botii classes of works having evidently drawn their 
materials from the same fluctuating mass of popular traditions. 
They are almost entirely composed in the epic couplet, and indeed 
in much the same easy flowing style as the epic poems, to which 
they are, however, as a rule greatly inferior in poetic value. 

According to the traditional classilicatiou ol these works, there 1 
are said to be eighteen (AfoAd-, or grea^ Pnedpos, and as many 
Upa-purinas, or subordinate PurSpas. The former are by some 
authorities divided into three groups of six, according as one or 
other of the three primacy qualities of external existence—goodness, 
darkness (ignorance), and passion—is supposed to prevail in them, 
viz. the WiApn, NSradiya, BhSgavata, Gmwfa, Padma, Varika— 
Maiiya, KSrma, Linga, Siva, Skanda, Agni —flroAmdpjto, Brahma- 
vaitiarta, Mirhandeya, Bhavishya, Vdmana and Brahma-l^rS/fOS- 
In accordance with die nature of the several forms of the TrimOrti, 
the first two groups chiefly devote themselves to the commenda¬ 
tion of Visdipu and i^iva remwctively, whilst the third group, which 
would properly belong to Brahman, has been largely appropnated 
for the promotion of tiio claims of other deities, vis. Vishtiu in liis 
SMiaaous form of Kpshoa, Devi, Gaijeia, and Sfirya. As Professor 
Baocrisa has shown in bis preface to the AdflcAaptfeya, this seems to 
have Dean chiefly efiected by later additions and interpolations. 
The tasuIBciency of the above classification, however, appears evOT 
from the fact that it omits the Viyu-puftyia, probably one of the 
oldest ol all, though some MSS. substitute it for one or other n^e 
ol the second group. The eighteen principal Purfajas are smd to 
consist of togeSier 400,000 couplets. In northern India the Vam- 
nava Purflpas, egiecially the BhSgavata and Pi'iApi*,* are by far the 
most popufar. The Bhfigavata was formerly supposed to haw bem 
composed by Vopadeva, the grammarian, who lived in the 13th 
century. It has, wwevet, been shown ■' that what he wrote wm a 
synopsis ol the Purfifla, and that the latter is already quoto in a 
work by BallUa Sena of Bengal, in the i ith century. It is certainly 
held in the highest estimatibn, and, especially through the vernacular 

• Cl. H. H. Wilson, Ettayt «» <*« Bvhgtem of th* Hindus, it. pp. 

^’^t'^^ere are several Indian editions ol these two works. The 
Bhinvata hu been partly printed, in an UiHon da hsxa, with a 
^nSi tiaiuflatiota at niais, in 3 vda., by E. Braoaf, and a fourth 
by M. Hauvette-Beenault. Of the VUhpu, ttere » • toa^tion 
to H> H. Wilson, and ed., enriched until '^“ble notm byPjHM. 
tVi. (ad mmt othar Purfiw have been printed in India, especial l y 
in the B»M. W. and the “ Xnand. eeries.” „ 

' KkjendriMiUtta, Naftcet of Sansi. MSS. n. 47- 


ventons ol its tanth book, treating ol the story ol K|iihua> haa 
powerfully influenced the leligioua beliei of India- 

From the little we know regarding the Upa-purfioas, their char¬ 
acter does not seem to difler very much from tnat ol tiie ptincipal 
sectarian I^lpas. Besides these two classes ol works there is a 
large number of so^alled SHuda^puriaas, or chronicles recounting 
the history and merits of some holy '' placw " or shrine, where their 
recitation usually forms an important part ol the daily service. 
Of much the same nature are the numerous MShStmyas (literally 
" relating to the great spirit"), which usually profess to be sections 
of one or other Purifoa. Thus the Devi-mShStmya, which celebrates 
the victories of the great " goddess " over the Asuras, and is daily 
read at the temples of that deity, forms a section, though doubtless 
an inteipolated one, of the Mirkaodcya-pur&pa. Similarly the 
.ddhyStma-SSmSyana, a kind of spirituahzed version of VUmfkI's 
poem, forms part of the Brohmdn^-purSna which (like the Skanda) 
seems hardly to exist in an iudependent form, but to be made up 
of a large number of MAliAtmyas. 

The Tantras ‘ have to be considered as partly a collateral and 
partly a later development of the sectarian Purftnas; though, 
unlike these, they can hardly lay claim to any intrinsic poetic 
value. These works are looked upon as their sacred writings 
by the numerous ^aktas, or worshippers of the female energy 
{iaktt) of some god, especially the wife of §iva, in one of her 
many forms (Pirvati, Devi, Kali, Bhavani, Durga, &c.). This 
worship of a female representation of the divine power appears 
already in some of the Puraiias ; but in the Tantras it assumes 
quite a peculiar character, being largely intermixed with magic 
performances and mystic rites, partly, indeed, of a grossly immoral 
nature (see Hinduism). Of this class of writings no specimen would 
appear to have as yet been in existence at the time of Amarasirpha 
(6th century), though they are mentioned in some of the Purfinas. 
They are usually m the form of a dialogue between Siva and 
his wife. The number of original Tantras is fixed at sixty-four, 
but they still await a critical examination at the hands of scholars. 
Among the liest known may be mentioned the Rudrayamala, 
KulSrnava, Sydmd-rahasya and Kdlikd-iantra. 

3. Artificial Epics and Romances. —In the early centuries of 
the Christian era a new class of epic poems begins to make its 
appearance, differingwidely in character from those that ^ 
had preceded it. l^e great national epics, composed 
though they were in a language different from the 
ordinary vernaculars, had at least been drawn from the living 
.stream of popular tradition, and were doubtless readily under¬ 
stood and enjoyed by at least the educated classes of the people. 
The later productions, on the other hand, arc of a decidedly 
artificial character, and must necessarily have been beyond 
the reach of any but the highly cultivated. They are, on the 
whole, singularly deficient in incident and invention, their 
subject matter being almost entirely derived from the old epics. 
Nevertheless, these works are by no means devoid of merit 
and interest; and a number of them display considerable 
descriptive power and a wealth of genuine poetic sentiment, 
though unfortunately often clothed m language that deprives 
it of half its value. The simple heroic cou^ct to mostly been 
discarded for various more or less elaborate metres; and in 
accordance with this change of form the diction becomes gradu¬ 
ally more complicated—a growing taste for unwieldy compounds, 
a jWNi alliteration, or rathw agnomination, and an 

abuse of similes marking the increasing artificiality of these 
productions. 

The generic appellation of such works is hSvya, which, meaning 
poom^ or the work of an individual poet (Aowi). is, as we toe 
sera, already applied to the RSmSytm. Six poems of this kmd we 
singled out by native rhetoricians os standard works, undw tte titie 
ofMakShSvya, or jpeat poems. Two ol these are asento to tec 
famous dramatist KUidlsa, the most promment fi^re of this period 
of Indian literatnre and truly a matter of the poetic art. In a com- 
oaretively modern couplet he is represented as having been rae of 
nfoe literary " gSoa ” at the court of a king^Vikramadftya, who was 
suppo^ to have originated the so-called Vtkrama e^ dating from 
*6-37 B.c. Recent research has, however, shown ttot tm 
was only api^Uod to ora from about, 8oo» nnd that the latter 
was alrwdy used in Inscriptions of the 5th cratury nndw tee name 
of the Milava ora. H«nce also Fergusson's ttewy ttot it was 
founded by King Vikramgditya Harsha of U ijaymi (Ujjam or 
' i a. H. H. Witoon. Ssaayt OH tta Rattgien of tha Hindm, i*. PP- 
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ODjelii) i« *.D. 544 Md anta-dated by 600 yaan, iaUa to tbe poond: 
and witb it iiix MiiUer'a tiiaoiy* of an liubaa Ban a ia ia n oa ia- 
augonted dniing the reign of tut king. Though KUid&sa's date 
thus remains suu uncertain, the probabiUty is that he flourished 
at UjjayinI about 440-448 a.d. Of the ptiocipal poets of this 
class, whose works have come down to us, he appears to be one of the 
earliest : but there can be little doubt that he was preceded in tins 
as in otha departments of poetic composition by many lesser lights, 
eclipsed by the sun of his fame, and forgotten. Thus ttie recently 
discovered BudihacharUa* a Sanskrit poem on the life of the re¬ 
former, which was translated into Chioose about a.o. 420, and the 
author of which, Asvagbosha, u placed by Buddlut tradition us 
early as the time of Kanudika (who began to reign in a.d. y8), calls 
itS 3 U, not without reason, a " mah&kavya "; and the puegyrics 
contained in some of the inscriptions o,i the 4th century “ Ukewue 
display, both in verse and ornate prose, many of the cbamcteristic 
features of the k&vya style of composition. Indeed, a number of 
quotations in the Mahifblihsbya,' the commentary on Paoim, go far 
to show that the k&vya style was already cultivated at tile time of 
Patanjali, whose date can hardly be placed later than the ist century 
of the Christian era, though it may, and probably does, go back to 
the 2.id century u.c. 

Of the six universally recogaued “ great poems " here enumerated 
the first two. and doubtless the two finest, are those attributed to 
lisa. (1) The Ra^h»va>pia‘ or " race of Raghu," celebrates the 
.mcestry and deeds of KAma. The work, consisting of nineteen 
cantos, is manifestly incomplete; but hitherto no copy has been 
discovered of the six additional cantos which arc supposed to have 
completed it. (2) The lfumira-sambhava‘ pr " the birth of (the 
war-go 1 ) Kumira " (or Skanda), the son of Siva and PArvati, con¬ 
sists of seventeen cantos, the last ton of which were, however, not 
commented upon by Malhnitha, and are usually omitted in the MSS.: 
whence they are still looked upon as spurious by many scholars, 
though they may only have been set aside on account of their 
.amorous character rendering them unsuitable for educational 
purposes, for which the works of KilidAsa are extensively used in 
India; the 8th canto, at any rate, being quoted by Vimana (c. a.d. 
70a). Anotlier poem of this class, the Nalodaya^ or " rise of Nala " 
-describing the restoration of that king, after having lost his king¬ 
dom through gambling -is wrongly ascribed to KAIidAsa, being far 
inferior to the other works, and of a much more artificial character. 
(3) The KtrSiirjuniya‘ or combat between the PAndava prince 
.Arjuia and the god Isiva, in the guise of a KirAta or wild moun¬ 
taineer. is a poe n in eighteen cantos, by BhAravi, who is mentioned 
together with KAIidAsa in an, inscription dated a.d. 634. (4) The 

Sttupdla-badha, or slaying of SisupAla, who, being a prince of Chedi, 
reviled Krishna, who had earned off his intended wife, and was killed 
by him at the inauguration sacrifice of Yudhishthira, is a poem 
consisting of twenty cantos, attributed to MAgha," whence it is also 
called MS^hakivya. (5) The RSnanabadka, or " slaying of KAvaoa," 
more commonly called Ukafttkluya, to distinguish it from other 
poems (especially one by Pravarasena), likewise bearing the former 
title, was composed for the practical purpose of illustrating the less 
common grammatical forms and the figures of rhetoric and poetry. 
In Its closing couplet it professes to have been written at Vallabhi, 
under .Sridharasena, but, several princes of that name being men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions as having ruled there in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, its exact date is still uncertain. Bhatti, apparently tlu' 
author's name, is usually identified with the well-known grammarian 
Bhartrihari, whose death Professor M. MQller, from a Chinese 
statement, fixes at a.d. 650, while others make him Bhartrihari's 
ton. (0) The Natshadhiya, or Naishadha-charita, the life of Nala, 
king of Nishadha, is ascribed to Sri-Harsha (son of HIra), who is 
supposed to have lived in the latter part of the isth century. A 
small portion of the simple and noble episode of the MakSbhSrttta 
IS here retold in highly elaborate and ^lished stanzas, and with 
a degree of lasciviousness which (unless it be chiefly due to the 
poet's exuberance of fancy) gives a truly appalling picture of social 
corruption. Another highly esteemed poem, the Rigkava-pa^viya, 
composed by KavirAja ('‘ king of poets ")—whose date is uncertain, 


' Propounded in Note G of bis India, What am tf Teach Us f 

* Ed. 'ay £. B. Cowell (Oxford, 1^.3); trans. by the same, S.B.E. 

* See U. Biihler, " Dio indischen Inschriften und das Alter der 
mdischen Kniutpoesie," ir Sitnengsher, Imp. Ac. (Vienna, 1890). 

* Collected by F. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. vol. 16. 

* Edited with a Latin trans. by F. Stensler ; also text, with com¬ 
mentary, by S. P. Pandit; also repeatedly in India with and without 
translation. 

* Text and Latin trans. of cantos 1-7 published by F. Stensler; 
an English trans. by R. T. H. Griffith ; also several Indian editions, 
with comm. 

’ Text witt comm, and Latin trans., edited by F. Benary ; with 
Eng. trans., in verse, by W. Yates; alw repeatedly ed. in India. 

Editions of this and the three following poems have been 
pnbliahed in India. 

* Mtgha probably lived in the qth century, though BhAo DAji, 
in bu paper on KAIidAsa, would make him " a contemporary of the 
Bhoja of the iith century." 


some aoholan placinf him abont a.d. 800, others later than the loth 
century—is charactaristic of the trifling uses to which the poet's 
art was pat. The well-turned itanias are so ambignom^ worded 
that the poem may be interpreted as relating to the leading story 
of either the Rdmiilya^ or the Mahdhhirata. Less ambitious in 
compoaition, though styling itself a mahAkivya, is .the KiAromilKaa- 
devacHanta," a panegyric written about A.D. 1085 by the Kashmir 
poet Bilbana, in honour of his patron the ChAlukya king Vikra- 
mAditya of KalyApa, regarding Hie history of whose dynasty il 
sumhes some valuable information. 

In this place may also be mentioned, as composed in accurdunoc 
with the Hindu poetic canon, the RdjataraHg$(tt,'‘ot" river of kings," 
being a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, and the only important 
historical work in the Sanskrit language, though oven hero c<mi- 
siderable allowance has to be made for poetic licence and fancy. 
The work was composed by the Kashmirian poet Kalbapa abont 
1150, and was afterwards continued Iw three successive supple¬ 
ments, bringing down the history of Kashmir to the time of tlie 
emperor Akbar. Worthy of mention, in this place, are also two 
works on the life of Buddha, which may go back to the 1st century 
of the Christian era, viz. the Laitlavtslara and the Mahduattn," 
written in fairly correct Sanskrit prose mixed with stanzas 
(gAthA) composed in a hybrid, half VrAkrit, half Sanskrit form 
of language. 

Under the general term " kAvya " Indian critics include, however, 
not only coin]>oaitions in verse, but also certain kinds of prose works 
composed in choice diction richly embellished with flowers of rhetoric. 
The feature generally regarded by writers on poetics as the chief 
mark of excellence in this ornate prose style is the frequency and 
length of Its compounds; whilst for metrical compositions the use 
of long compounds is expressly discouraged by some subools oi 
rhetoric. Moreover, the best si>ecimens of this class of prose writing 
are not devoid of a certain musical cadence adapting itsdf to the 
nature of the subject treated. Amongst the works or this class the 
most interesting are fonr so-called hathSs (tales) or Skhydyihas 
(novels). The oldest of these is the DatahumSrachanIa,'* or " ad 
ventures of the ten princes "—a vivid, tliougb probably exaggerated, 
picture of low-class city life—by Dapdin, the author of an excellent 
manual of poetics, tlie KAvyAdar 4 a, who most likely Uved in the 
6th century. Probably early in the 7th century, Suhandhu composed 
his tale ydsavadattd," taking its name from a princess of Ujjayini 
(Oujein), who in a dream fell in love with Udayaiia, king of Vatsa, 
and, on the latter being decoyed to that city and kept in captivity 
by her father, was carried off by him from a rival suitor. The 
remaining two works were composed by BAna, the court poet of 
King Harshavardhana of 'niAnesar and Kanauj — who ruled over 
the whole of northern India, a.d. 606-648, and at whose court the 
Chinese pilgnm Hiuen Thsang resided for some time during his 
sojourn in India (63o-(>46) -viz. the KAdambari,'® a romantic tMe 
of a princess of that name; and the apparently never completed 
Harshacharita,'^ intended as an histoncai novel, but practically a 
iianegyric (praiasti) in favour of tlie poet's patron, supplying, 
however, a valuable picture of the life of the time. Whilst these 
tales have occasionally stanzas introduced into them, this feature oi 
mixed (miira) verse and prose is especially prominent in another 
popular class of romances, tlie so-called Champis. Of such woiks, 
which seem to have been rather numerous, it must suffice to mention 
two specimens, viz. the Bhdrata-cham^, in twelve cantos, by 
Ananta Bhatta; and the Champu-rdmayapa, or Bhoja-champd, in 
seven books, the first five of which are attributed, doubtless by way 
of coiMliment, to King BhojarAja of DtiArA. 

4. The Drama .^^—^The early history of the Indian drama is 
enveloped in obscurity. The Hindus themselves ascribe the 
origin of dramatic representation to the ^e Bharata, 
who is fabled to have lived in remote antiquity, and to 
have received this science directly from the god Brahman, 
^ whom it was extracted frenn the Veda. The term Marata—{f) 
t.e. one who is kept, or one who sustains (a part)—also signifies 
" an actor ”; but it is doubtful which of the two is the earlier— 

“ Edited by G. Bfihler. 

“ The Calcutta edition (1835) and that of A. Troyer, with a French 
titins., based on insufficient material, have bem supegoaded by 
M. A. Stein's ed. (Bombay, 1892), trans. by Y. C. Datta (lUcutta, 


” Ed. and trans. RAJ. Mitra, Bibl. Ini. ; trans. S. Lefraann. 

“ Ed. E. Sonart. 

Ed. H. H. Wilson ; again [Bombay Sht. Sar.) pt i., C. Biiblsr ; 
ii., P. Peterson : freely trans. by P. W. Jaoob. 

" Ed. Fitzedw. Hall {Bibl. Ind.) ; with comm. J. VidyisAgara 
(Calcutta, t874). r—a- 

** Ed. P. Peterson (Bomb. S.S.) ; with comm. AL R. Kale (1896) ; 
tians. with «>me omissions, C. M. Kidding. 

” Ed. J. VidyAsOgora (Calcutta, 1883); with conun. (Jammu, 
1879; Bombay, 189s): trans. E. B. (jowell and F. W. nomas 

“ Cf. H. H. Wilson, Select Specimens of Bit Theatre of the Hinins 
(3rd ed., a vote., iSyr); Sylvain LAvi, U ThUtte iniian (Paris, 1890). 
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the •ppeVative me of the word, or the notion of >n old teacher 
of the dramatic art bearing that name. There still exists an 
extensive work, in epic verse, on rhetoric and dramatum', 
entitled M jn-idrfra,* and ascribed to Bbarata. Though this 
is probably the oldest theoretic work on the subject that has come 
down to us, it can hardly be referred to an earlier period than 
several centuries after the Christian era. Not improbably, 
however, this work, which presupposes a fully developed scemc 
art,* had an origin similar to that of some of the metrical law¬ 
books, which arc generally supposed to be popular and improved 
editions of older sutra-works. We know that such treatises 
existed at the time of Pkijini, as he mentions two authors of 
Nata-sutras, or “rules for actors,” viz. Silaiin and Kri'd^va. 
Now, the words nafa and nStya —as well as nSfaka, the common 
term for " drama ’’—being derived (like the modern vernacular 
“ Nautch "-nritya) from the root nat (nrl) “ to dance,” seem 
to point to a pantomimic or choral origin of the dramatic art. 
It might appear doubtful, therefore, in the absence of any 
clearer definition in Pinini’s grammar, whether the “actors’ 
rules ” he mentions did not refer to mere pantomimic perform¬ 
ances. Fortunately, however, Patanjali, in his “ great com¬ 
mentary,” speaks of the actor as singing, and of people going “ to 
hear the actor.” Nay, he even mentions two subjects, taken 
from the cycle of Vishnu legends—viz. the slaying of Kamsa 
(by Krishna) and the binding of Bali (by Vishnu)—which were 
represented on the stage both by mimic action and declamation. 
Judging from these allusions, theatrical entertainments in those 
days seem to have been very much on a level with the old religious 
spectacles or mysteries of Europe, though there may aheady 
have been some simple kinds of secular plays which Patanjali 
hod no occasion to mention. It is not, however, till some five 
or six centuries later that we meet with the first real dramas, 
which mark at the same time the very culminating point of 
Indian dramatic composition. In this, as in other departments 
of literature, the earlier works have hod to make way for later 
and more perfect productions ; and no trace now remains of the 
intermediate phases of development. Thus we know of at least 
five predecessors of K&lidfisa from whom nothing but a few 
quotations have been preserved. 

Here, however, the problem presents itself as to whether the 
existing dramatic literature h^ naturally grown out of such 
popular religious performances as are alluded to by Patanjali, 
or whether some foreign influence has intervened at some time 
or other and given a dmerent direction to dramatic composition. 
The question has been argued both for and against the probability 
of Greek influence; but it must still be considered as sub judice ; 
the latest investigator, M. Sylvain Livi, having given a decided 
opinion against outside inWnce. There are doubtless some 
curious points of resemblance between the Indian drama and 
the Modem Attic (and Roman) comedy, viz. the prologue, the 
occasional occurrence of a token of recognition, and a certain 
correspondence of characteristic stage figures—especially the 
Vid''8haka, or jocose companion of the hero, presenting a certain 
analogy to the servus of the Roman stage, as does the Vita, 
the 'hm’s dissolute, though accomplisted, boon-companion, 
of SMM plays, to the Roman parasite—for which the assumption 
of some acquaintance with the Greek comedy on the part of the 
earlier Hindu writers would afford a ready explanation. On 
the other hand, the differences between the Indian and Greek 
plays are perhaps even greater than their coincidences, which, 
moreover, are scarcely dose enough to warrant our calling in 
question the originality of the Hindus in this respect. Certain, 
however, it is that, if the Indian poets were indebted to Greek 
playwrights for the first impulse in dramatic composition, in 
the higher sense, they Ittive known admirabh how to adapt the 
Helled muse to the national genius, and have produced a 
dramatic literature worthy to be ranked side by side with both 
the classical and our own romailtic drama. It is to the latter 
especially that the general character of the Indian play presenu 
a sttfting memblance, much more so than to the classical drama. 
The Hii^u dramatist has little regard for the “ unities ” of the 
> Ed., (Bombay, 1894); -by Oraeeet (Lyons, slor). 


classical stage, though he is hardly ever guilty of extravagsace 
in his disregard of them. Unlike the &eek dran atic thei^, it 
is an invariable rule of Indian drainatuigy, that every play, 
however much of the tragic element it may contain, must have a 
happy ending. The dialogue is invariably carried on in prose, 
plentifully interspersed with those neatly turned lyrk%l stanzas 
m which the Indian poet delights to depict some natural scene, 
or some temporary physical or mental condition. The most 
striking feature of the Hindu play, however, is the mixed nature 
of its language. While the hero and leading mole characters 
speak Sanskrit, women and inferior male chapters use various 
Prkkrit dialects. As regards these dialectic varieties, it can 
hardly be doubted that at the time when they were first employed 
in this way they were local vernacular dialects; but in the course 
of the development of the scenic art they became permanently 
fixed for special dramatic purposes, just as the Sanskrit had, 
long before that time, become fixed icr general literary purpeses. 
Thus it would happen that these Prkkrit dialects, having once 
become stationary, soon diverged from the spoken vemaeulars, 
until the difference between llicm was as great as between the 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits. As regards the general character 
of the dramatic Prakrits, they are somewhat more removed 
from the Sanskrit type than the Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
canon, which again is in a rather mere advanced state than the 
language of the Aluka inscriptions {c. 250 b.c.). And, as the 
Buddhist sacred books were committed to writing about 80 b.c., 
the state of their language is attested for that period at latest; 
while the grammatical fixation of the scenic Prfikrits has probably 
to be referred to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The existing dramatic literature is not very extenrive. The 
number of plays of all kinds of any literary value will scarooly 
amount to filty. The reason tor this paucity of dramatic produc¬ 
tions doubtless is that they apirealud to the tastes of oi.ly a limited 
class of highly cultivated persons, and were in consequence but 
seldom acted. As regards the theatrical entertainmei.ts of the 
common people, their standard seems never to have nsen much 
above the level ol the reUgious spectacles mentioned by Patanjali. 
Such at least is evidently the case as regards the modern Bei gSii 
jilrlis (Skt. yitrSs )—desenbed by Wilson as exhibitions of some 
incidents in the youthlul life of Krislttia, maintained in extempore 
dialogue, interspersed with papular seii.gs—as well as the similar 
rSsas of the western provinces, and the rough and ready pcrtormances 
of the bhanrs, or professional bufioons. Of the rehgious drama 
Sanskrit literature offers but one example, viz. the famous Oila- 
govinda,* composed by Jayadeva in the izth century. It is rather 
a mytho-Iyrical poem, wliich, however, in the opinion of Lassen, 
may be considered as a modem and refined specimen of tlie eai'ly 
form of dramatic composition. The subject of the poem is as 
fellows; Krishna, while leadii g a cowherd’s life in Vrindkvana, 
is ill love with RadhS, the milkmaid, but has been taitliie!i.s to her 
for a while. Presently, however, he returns to her " whose image 
has all the while Urgered m his breast," and after mucli earnest 
entreaty obtains her forgiveness. The emotioi s appropnate to 
these situations arc expressed by the two lovers ai.d a friend of 
Radlik ill melodious and passionate, if voluptuous, stanzas ol great 
poetic beauty. Like the Soi g of Solomon, the GItagovinda, more¬ 
over, is supposed by the Hindu commentators to admit of a mystic 
inteipretation ; for, " as Krishua, faithless ior a time, discovers the 
vanity of all other loves, and returns with sorrow and loi ging to 
his own darling Rldhk, so the human soul, after a brief and irantic 
attaclunent to objects of sense, bums to return to the God from 
whence it came " (Griffith). 

The MrichchhabMiki} or " little clay cart," has been usually 
placed at the head of the existing dramas; but, tliougli a certain 
clumsiness of construction might seem to justify this distinction, the 
question of its relative antiquity remains far from being definitively 
settled. Indeed, the fact that neither KSUdtea, who mentions tlircc 
predecessors of his, nor Bfiija, in reviewing his htirary piecur.ors, 
makes any allusion to the author of tiiis play, as well as othM points, 
seem rather to tell against the latter's priority. But seeing tlvat 
Vamana quotes fioin the Miicbclihakatika, this play must at any 
rate have been in existence in the latter part of the 8th century. 
According to several stansas in the prolomt, the play was com¬ 
posed by a king Sfidraka, who is then stated to have, tiirough Siva s 

> EditedTsrith a Latin translation, by C. Lassen; English transla¬ 
tion by E. Atnoldi ^ ^ 

» Edited by F. Steazler; with commentary, by K. P. ^b 
(Bombay), and several times at Calcutta; transi^ by H. H. 
WUson; also iatil English prose and verse by A. W. Ryder (Han-erd 
Or. Str., 1905); Gecinaa by . 0 . BeMkngb and L. Fntze; French 
by P. Regaaua 
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favour, noovond his cycsiglit. and, after sestea his son as kiag, to 
have died at the ripe age of a huudnxi yem and ten days. Accord- 
. iug to the same stanzas, the piece was enact^ after the 
king's death; but it is probable that they were added for 
a subsequent performance. In bt^'s novel Kidamkari {«. a.». 630), 
a kLig SOdraka is represented as having resided at bidrih (bbilsa)— 
some 130 m. east of UijayuJ (Lljjaiu), where the scene of the play 
is laid. Chirudatta, a Braliman merchant, reduced to poverty, arid 
Vasantascnif, an accompUshed courtezan, meet and fall in love witli 
each other. This forms the main plot, which is interwoven with a 
politick underplot, resulthig in a chanw of dynasty. The con¬ 
nexion between the two plots is effected by means of the lung s 
rascally brother-in-law, who pursues Vasantascng with his addresses, 
as well as by the part of the rebellious cowherd Aryaka, who, having 
escaped from prison, ftnds shelter in the hero's house. The wicked 
prince, on being rejected, strangles 'Vasantaseng, and accuses 
^grudatta of having murdered her; but, just as the latter is 
about to be executed, his lady love appears again on tlie scene. 
Meanwhile Aryaka has succeeded in deposing the king, and, having 
himself mounted the throne of Ujjain, he raises Vasantaseng to the 
position of an honest woman, to enable her to become the wife of 
Chgrudatta. The play is one of the longest, consisting of not less 
than ten acts, some of which, however, arc very short. The interest 
of the action is, on the whole, well sustained ; and, altogether, the 
jiicce presents a vivid picture of tlie social manners of the time, 
whilst the author shows lumsclf imbued with a keen sense of humour, 
and a master in the dehucation of character. 

In Kghdgsa tlic dramatic art attained its highest point of perfec¬ 
tion. From this accomplished poet we have three well-constructed 
plays, abounding in stanzas of exqmsite tenderness and fine 
descrip^ve passages, viz. the two well-known mytho- 
pastoral dramas, Sakuniali 111 seven and Vthratitorvaii ' in live acts, 
and a piece of court intrigue, distmctly inferior to the other two, 
■'iitiUcd MMaviki^nimitra* in five acts. King Agmmitra, who 
ii,is two wives, falls in love with Mglavika, maid to the first queen. 
His wives endeavour to frustrate tlicir affection for each other, but 
in tlie end Mglavikg turns out to be a princess by birth, and is 
.accepted by the queens as their sister. 

Jsri-Harsliadcva—identical with the king (Sllgditya) Harshavar- 
dhanaof Kg.iyakiibja (Kanauj) mentioned aliove, who ruled in the first 
halt of the ytli century—has tliree plays attributed to him : 
pos-sibly only dedicated to him by poets patronized 
*■ b) him. This at least commentators state to have been the 
case as regards the Ratndvall, tlie authorship of which they as-sigii to 
Bgna. Indeed, had they been the king's own productions, one might 
have expected the Chinese pilgrims (especially I-tsiiig, who saw one of 
the plays performed) to mention Uiefact. TlieiialMJaaH,*'' the pearl 
necklace,^ is a graceful comedy of genteel domestic manners, 111 lout 
acts, of no great originality of invention; the author having been 
largely indebted to Kglidgsa's plays. A decided merit of the poet's 
art is the simpUcity and clearness of Ms style. Ratngvall, a Ceylon 
princess, is sent by her father to tlie court of King Udayana of 
Vatsa to become his second wife. She suffers shipwreck, but is 
rescued and received into Udayana's palace under the name of 
Sggarikg, as one of Queen Vgsavadattg's attendants. The king falls 
in love with her, and tlie queen tries to keep them apart from each 
other; but, on learning tlie maiden's origin, she becomes reconciled, 
and rccog iizes her as a " sister." Accotmng to H. H. Wilson, " tlie 
manners depictured are not influenced by lofty principle or pro¬ 
found reflection, but they are mild, affectionate and elegant. It 
may bo doubted wheffier the harems of other eastern nations, either 
in ancient or modern times, would afford materials for as favourable 
a delineation." Very similar in construction, but distinctly in¬ 
ferior, is the Priyadartiki, in four acts, having for its plot another 
amour of the same king. Tlie scene of the third play, the NdgUnanda* 
or " joy of the serpents " (in five acts), on the other hand, is laid in 
semi-divine regions. Jlmfitavilhana, a prince of the Vidytdharas, 
imbued witli BuddMst principles, weds Malayavati, daughter of the 
king of the Siddhas, a votary of Gauri (Siva's wife). But, learning 
that Garuda, the mythic bird, is in the habit of consuming one snake 
daily, he resolves to offer Mmself to the bird as a victim, and finally 
succeeds in converting Garuda to the principle of ahiipsfi, or bM 
stciition from doing injury to living being.s; but he Mmself is about 


• Both these plays arc known in different recensions in diflelrent 
parts of India. The Bengali recension of the Sakuntali was trans¬ 
lated by Sir W. Jones, and into French, with the text, by Ch 4 zy, and 
again edited by R. Pischel, who has also advocated its greater 
antiquity. Editions and translations of the western (Devanl^ari) 
recension have been published by O. Bfihtlingk and Mon. Williams. 
The VikramorvaSi has been edited critically by S. P. Pandit, and tlie 
southern text by R. Pischel. It has been translated by H. H. Wilson 
and E. B. Cowell. 

’ Edited critically by S. P. Pandit; translated by C. H. Tawney 
(1875), and into German by A. Weber {1856), and L. Fritze (1881). 

• Edited by TSranAtha Tarkavlcbaspati, and by C. Cappeller in 
Bdhtlingk's San$krit-Ckrestemathu; with commentary (Bombay, 
1895); translated by H. H. Wilson. 

• Edited by Madhava Chandra Ghosha and translated by P. Boyd, 
with a prelace bv E. B. Cowell. 


to succumb from the woonda he hat leoeived, when, through the 
timely intervention of the goddess Gaud, he it restored to his 
lormer condition. The piece eeeme to have been intended es a 
compromise between Brahmanicel (^va) and Bixfalhist doctrines, 
being thus in keeping with the rehgioue views of king Hazsha, 
wild, es wc know from Hiuen Thseng, favoured Buddhism, but was 
very tolerant to Brahmans. It beguis with a benedictoi^ :Stansa 
to BudtUia, and concludes with one to Gauil. The autliw is generally 
be^ved to have been a Buddhist, but it ie more likely that he was 
a iMiva Brahman, possibly Bhoa himself. May, one might atmoat 
feel inclined to take the hero's sell-sacrifioe in favour oi a Nhgg as 
a travesty of BuddMst principles. In spite of its shortcomings of 
construction the Maga,iauda is a play of consMerable mont, the 
characters being drawn with a sure hand, and the humorous element 
mtnxliiced into it ot a very resjwctable order. 

BhavaMiflti, sumamed Sri-koutha, " he in whose throat there is 
beauty (ehxjuence),"* was a natave of Padmapura in tlie Vidartiha 
country (the Berars), being tlie son of tlie BrUunan 
MUakaijtha and hu wife J&tfikarM. He jiassed Ids 


Ueni- 

•MM. 


literary Me cMefly at the court of Yatovarman oi Kanauj, 
who must have reigned in tlie latter part of the 7th century, seeing 
tliut, after a succes-siul reign, he suffered defeat at the hands o! 
LalAditya of Kashmir, who hod mounted hts throne ui a.u. 695. 
Uhsval^&ti was the author of tliree jilays, two of wMch, the MtM- 
virackanttt ' (" life of tlie great hero ”) and tlie UttararSmacharita' 
(" later life of R&ma "), in seven acts each, form togetlier a drama¬ 
tized version ot tile story oi the Uamiyaifa. The tliird, the MileUi- 
midkava,' is a domestic drama in ten acts, representing the fortunes 
of M&dhava and MUati, the son and duugiiter of two ministers of 
neighbouring kings, who from childhood have been destined for each 
other, but, by the resolution ot the maiden's royal ma.ster to marry 
lier to an old and ugly lavounlc of his, are for a while threatened 
witli permanent sejiaration. The action of tlie play is full of Me, 
and abounds in stirring, though sometimas improbable, incidents. 
The poet is considered by native critics to be not only not uilenor 
to K&lidisa, but even to have surpassed him in Ms Uttararama- 
ckanta, which certainly contains many tine poetic pa-ssagus instinct 
with pathos and genuine feeUng. But, though be ranks deservedly 
high as a lyric jxwt, he is far inferior to K&kdtsa as a dramatic 
artist. Whilst the latter dehghts in depicting tlie gentler feelings 
and tender emotions of tlie human heart and Uie jieacoful scenes of 
rural hie, the younger poet hnds a peculiar attraction in tlie sterner 
and more imposing asjiects of nature and the human character. 
Bhavabhfiti's language, tliougli polished and leiicitous, is elaborate 
and artihcial compared with that of KUidAia, and Ms genius is 
sorely shackled by a slavish adherence to the arbitrary rules of 
dramatic theorists. 

Bliatta NbAyaija, sumamed Mpgar&ja or Siipha, " the lion," 
the author of toe ycnisamhara* ("toe binding up of the braid ot 
hair"), is a poet of uncertain date. Tradition makes 
him one of toe five Kanauj Brfilimans whom king Adisflra 
of Bengal, desirous of establisMng the jiure Vaishuava 
doctnne, invited to his court, and Irom whom the modem '***• 
Bengali BrUimans are supjiosed to Ik descended. But be this as it 
may, a cojiperpiate grant was issued to our poet in a.d. B40; and, 
besides, he is quoted in Anandavardhana's Dkvanyaioha, written 
in the latter part of the oth century. The play, consisting of six 
acts, takes its title from an incident m the story oi the Muhabkayata 
when Oraupadi, having been lost at dice by YudhishtMra, has her 
braid of hair unloosened, and is diiiggca by the hair before tlie 
assembly by one of the Kauravas; tMs insult being subscquoatly 
avenged by Bhiraa slaying toe offender, whereujxm Dmupkdi s 
bnild is tied up again, as beseems a married woman. The jnece Is 
compeaed in a style similar to that of Bhavabbati's plays, but is 
inferior to them in dramatic construction and poetic merit, tliougli 
valued by critics for its strict adherence to the rules of the dramatic 
theory. 

The Hanuman-Hafaka ’* is a dramatized version of the story of 
Rfima, intersjiersed with numerous purely descriptive poetic passages, 
It consists of fourteen acts, and on account of its length is also caUed 
the Moha-nafakd, or great drama. Contrary to tlie general practice, 
it has no prologue, and Sanskrit alone is employed in it. Tradition 
relates that it wss comjMsed by Hanumfin, toe monkey general, and 
inscribed on rocks; but, Vftimiki, toe author oi toe Ramayaiya, 

‘ TMs is the commentator's explanation of tlie name, whilst 
M. lAvi would render it by " toe divine throat." 

“ Edited by F. H. Tritlien (1848); witli commentary, A. Barooali 
(Calcutta, 1877) and Parab (&mbay, 1892); translated by J. 
Pickford (1871). 

’ Edited with commentary and translation (Nagpur, 1895); 
with commentary, Aiyar and Parab (1899); translation py H. H. 
Wilson and C. H. Tawney. 

’ Edited by R. G. Bhandarkar (1876 ); translated by H. H. 
Wilson. Whether, as M. S. I.6vi suggests, the iact of the ploy con¬ 
sisting of ten acts points to its faavmg bwii composed in imitatiun 
of the UfichchhaltyMta must remain uncertain. 

' Edited by j. Grill (1871); twice with commentary (Bombay); 
English translation by S. M. Tagore (Calcutta). 

Printed with Mohanadftsa's commentary (Bombay, 1S61). 
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beinj ilnid lo»t it might throw his own Int^e 
mta allowod him to c»»t hu wenwi into tte Mk. llwnce ■!»([- 
meats wet* ultimsteljr picked op by a mercha nt^ an d brought to 
Kina Bhois, who directed the poet Dlmodara UUra to pot thm 
toartfasr and fiU up the lecuiuw; whence the proeent compoabon 
orSiinated. Whatever particle ol truth there may be in feis story, 
the'• areet drama ” seems certainly to be the production of diflerent 
hands" " The language," as Wilson remarks, " is in general very 
harmonious, but the work is after all a most disjointed and non¬ 
descript compo^tion, and the patchwork is very glaringly and 
cluiaaily put together." It is nevertheless a work ol some Interest, 
as compwitions ol mixed dramatic and declamatory passages of this 
kind may have been common in the early stages of the dramatic 
art. The connexion of the poet with King Bboja, also confirmed 
by the Bkoja-prabatidka, would bring the composition, or final 
redaction, down to about the loth or iith century. A Mahindtaka 
IS, however, already referred to by Anandavardhana (gth century); 
and, besides, there are two different recensions of the work, a shorter 
one commented upon by Mohanadtsa, and a longer one arranged by 
MadhusOdana. A Dtmodara Gupta is mentioned as having lived 
under Javtpida of Kashmir (755-786); but this can scarcely be the 
same as the writer connected with this work. 

The Mu^SrSkskasa} or " Rakshasa (the minister) with the 
signet," is a drama of political intrigue, in seven acts, partly based 
on historical events, the plot turning on the reconciliation of RUr- 
sbasB, the minister of the murdered king Nanda, with the hostile 
party, consisting of Prince Chandragupta (the Greek Sandrocottus, 
515-291 B.C.), who succeeded Nanda, and his minister Chhpakya. 
The plot is developed with considerable dramatic skill, in vigorous, 
if not particularly elegant, language. The play was composed by 
Vittkhadatta, prior, at any rate, to the nth century, wliilst Professor 
Jacobi Infers from astronomic^ indications that it was written in 
A.D. 860. 


The Ptabodka-clumdrodaya? or " the moon-rise of intelligence," 
composed by Krishpamifra about the izth century, is an all^rical 
play, in six acta, the dramatis psrsonae of which consist entirely of 
abstract ideas, divided into two conflicting hosts. 

Of numerous inferior dramatic compositions we may mention as 
the best—the Anargkya-rSgkava, by Murtlri; the BHa-rimdyaaa, 
one of six plays (four of which are known) by R&jailekbara,* and 
the Prasanna-rdgkttua,* by Jayadeva, the author of the rhetorical 
treatise Ckandrdloka. Aratracts of a number of other pieces arc 
given in H. H. Wilson's Htndu Tksatre, the standard work on this 
.subject. The dramatic genius of the Hindus may be said to have 
exhausted itself about tlie 14th century. 


5. Lyrical, Descriptive and Didactic Poefry.—-Allusion has 
already been made to the marked predilection of the medieval 
Indian poet for depicting in a single stanza some 
peculiar physical or mental situation. The profane 
lyrical poetry consists chiefly of such little poetic 
pictures, which form a prominent feature of dramatic composi¬ 
tions. Numerous poets and poetesses are only known to us 
tiirough such detached stanzas, preserved in native anthologies 
or manuals of rhetoric, and enshrining a vast amount of descrip¬ 
tive and contemplative poetry. Thus the Saduktikarnamrita/' 
or “ ear-Mnbrosia of good sayings,” an anthology compiled by 
Srldhora DOsa in 1205, contains verses by 446 different writers; 
while the Sdmgadharapaddhati,* of the 14th century, contains 
some 6000 verses culled from 264 different writers and works; 
and Vallabhadeva’s SubhUshiUbittli,^ another such anthology, 
consists of some 3500 verses ascrib^ to some 350 poets. These 
verses are either of a purely descriptive or of an erotic character; 
or they have a didactic tendency, being intended to convey, in an 
attractive and easily remembei^ form, some moral truth or 
useful counsel. An excellent specimen of a longer poem, of a 
partly descriptive, partly erotic character, is Kfilidfisa’s Megha- 
iuta} or “cloud messenger,” in which a banished Yakshu 


' Edited (Bombay, 1884, 1893) by K. T. Telang, who dlKusses 
the date of the work in his preface; transl. H. H. Wilson; 
German, L. Fritze; French, Victor Hebn. 

• Translated by J. Taylor (1810); by T. Goldstficfcer into German 
(1842). Edited by H. Brockhaus (1B45); also Bombay (1898). 

' Another play, composed entirely in Prtkpt, by R&jai^haia 
(c. A.i>. 900), the Karparamaafari, has been cntically edited by Sten 
Konow, with English translation by Ch. R. Lanman, Harvard Or. 
Ser. (1901). 

. * M. Shivarima Raoji Khopakar (Bombay, 1894). 

• RtiendralUa Mitra, Ntdices, Hi. p. 134. 

• Ed.' P. Peteison (B^bay, 1888). 

i Ed. P. Peterson and Darghpiasikla (Bombay, 1886). 

• Text and translation by H. H. Wilson ; with vocabulary by 
S. TOhnson; with German vocabulary by Stoniler (1874); often, 
with commentary, in India. 


(demi-god) sends a love-message across India to his wife in the 
HimfUaya, and describes, in verse-pictures of the stately mandfi- 
kr&ntfi metre the various places and objects over which the 
messenger, a cloud, will have to sail in his airy voyage. This 
little masterpiece has called forth a number of more or less 
successful imitations, such as Lakshmidfisa’s Suka-sanieia, or 
“ parrot-message,” lately edited by the mah&rSja of Travancore. 
Another much^mired descriptive poem by KiUidfisa is the 
^itu-satnkSra,* or “collection of the seasons,” in which the 
attractive features of the six seasons are successive^ set forth. 

As regards religious lyrics, the fruit of sectarian fervour, a 
large colection of hymns and detached stanzas, extolling some 
special deity, might be made from Purftiias and other works. 
W independent productions of this kind only p few of the more 
important can be mentioned here. Sankara AchSrya, the great 
Vedftntist, who seems to have flourished about a . d . 800, is credited 
with several devotional poems, especially the Ananda-lakart, 
or “ wave of joy,” a hymn of 103 stanzas, in praise of the goddess 
Pfcvati. The Surya-iataka, or century of stanzas in praise of 
Surya, the sun, is ascribed to Mayura, the contemporary (and, 
according to a tradition, the father-in-law) of Bfina (in the 
early part of the 7th century). The latter poet himself composed 
the CkaridikSstotra, a hymn of 102 stanzas, extolling Siva’s 
consort. The Kkani.aprasasli, a poem celebrating the ten 
avatitras of Vishnu, is ascribed to no other than Hanum&n, the 
monkey general, himself. Jayadeva’s beautiful poem Gltago- 
vinda, which, like most productions concerning Krishna, is of a 
very sensuous character, has already been referred to. 

The particular branch of didactic poetry in which India is 
especially rich is that of moral maxims, expressed in single 
stanzas or couplets, and forming the chief vehicle of 
the Niti-sSstra or ethic science. Excellent collections 
of such aphorisms have been published—in Sanskrit 
and German by O. v. Bdhtlingk, and in English by John Muir. 
Probably the oldest original collection of this kind is that ascribed 
to Chfipakya,—and entitled Rajanitisamuchchaya,^'’ “ collection 
on the conduct of kings ”—traditionally connected with the 
Machiavellian minister of Chandragupta, but (in its present form) 
doubtless much later—of which there arc several recensions, 
especially a shorter one of one hundred couplets, and a larger one 
of some three hundred. Another old collection is the Kiman- 
dakiya-NUisira}^ ascribed to Kfimandaki, who is said to have 
been the disciple of Chflnakya. Under the name of Bhartrihari 
have been handed down three centuries of sententious couplets,'- 
one of which, the niti-sataka, relates to ethics, whilst the other 
two, the iringdra- and vairSgya-iatakas, consist of amatory and 
devotional verses respectively. The Niti-pradipa, or “ lamp of 
conduct,” consisting of sixteen stanzas, is ascribed to Vetala- 
bhatta who is mentioned as one of “ nine gems.” The Amarii- 
Sataka,^^ consisting of a hundred stanzas, ascribed to a King 
Amaru (sometimes wrongly to Sankara); the Bhimini-vilisa,'* 
or “ dalliance of a fair woman,” by Jagannfitha; and the Chaura- 
suraUtpanchdRka,^^ by Bilhana(ilA century), are of an entirely 
erotic character. 

6. FMes and Narratives.—For purposes of popular instruction 
stanzas of an ethical import were early work^ up with existing 
prose fables and popular stories, probably in imitation 
of the Buddhist jatakas, or birth-stories. A rollection 
of this kind, intended as a manual for the guidance of 
princes (in usuttt ddpkint), was translated into Pahlavi 
m the reign of the Persian king Chosru Nushirvan, a . d . 531-579 ; 


• The first Sanskrit book published (by Sir W. Jones), 1792. 
Text and Latin translation by P. v. Bohlen, edited, with notes and 
translation, by S. Ayyar (Bombay, 1897); partly translated, in 
verse, by R.T. H. Griffith, Specimens of Otd Indian Poeip/. 

“ Klatt (1873): German transl. O. Kressler (1906). 

” Edited by RljendralUa Mitra, Bibt. Ind. : with translation and 
notes (Madras, rSgs). 

“ Translation, in English verse, by C. H. Tawney. 

** Ed. R. Simon (1893). 

« Edited, with French translation, by A. Bergaigne (1872); with 
English translation, by Skeskddri lyar (Bom^y, 1894). 

« Edited by P. v. Bohlen (1833): with German tranrtation. W. 
Soli (1886): English translation by Edwin Arnold (1896). 
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but neither thu tnuuktian nor the original is any longer extant. 
A Syriac translation, however, made irom the Pahtav! in the 
same century, under the title of “ Qualilag and Dimnag ”—^from 
the Suukrit “ Karataka and Damanaka,” two jackals who 
play an important part as the lion’s counsellors—has been 
discovered and published. The Sanskrit original, which probably 
consisted of fourteen chapters, was afterwards recast—the 
result being the Ptmchatantra,^ or “ five books ” (or headings), 
of which several recensions exist. A popular summary of ^s 
work, in four books, the Hitopadeia^ or “ Salutary Counsel,” 
has been shown by Peterson to have been composed by one 
Narayana. Other highly popular collections of stories and fairy 
tales, interspersed wto sententious verses, are; the VetSla- 
panchmitfiiati? or " twenty-five (stories) of the Vetftla ” (the 
original of the BaitSl Pachbi), ascribed either to Jambhala 
Datta, or to SivadSsa (while Professor Weber suggests that 
Vet&la-bhatta may have been the author), and at all events 
older than the nth century, since both Kshemendra and Soraa- 
deva have used it; the Suka-sapiati,* or “ seventy (stories 
related) by the parrot,” the author and age of which are un¬ 
known ; and the Simhdsana-dvatnmhka/’ or “ thirty-two (tales) 
of the throne,” being laudatory stories regarding Vikromiditya 
of Avanti, related by thirty-two statues, standing round the 
old throne of that famous monarch, to King Bhoja of Dh&ra to 
discourage him from sitting down on it. This work is ascribed 
to Kshemankara, and was probably composed in the time of 
Bhoja (who died in 1053) from older stories in the Maharashtra 
dialect. The original text has, however, undergone many 
modifications, and is now known in several different recen¬ 
sions. Of about the same date are two great store-houses of fairy 
tales, composed entirely in Alokas, viz. the rather wooden and 
careless Brihat-kathd-manjari}' or “ great cluster of story,” by 
Kshemendra, also called Kshemankara, who wrote, c. 1020-1040, 
under King Ananta of Kashmir ; and the far superior and truly 
poetical KathS-sarit-sdgara,' or “ ocean of the streams of story,” 
composed in some 21,500 couplets by Somadeva, early in the 
i2th century, for the recreation of Ananta’s widow, Suryavati, 
grandmother of King Harshadeva. Both these works are based 
on an apparently lost work, viz. Gunadhya’s Brihat-kathd, or 
” great story,” which was composed in some popular dialect, 
perltaps as early as the 1st or 2nd century of our era, and which 
must have rivalled the MahSbhUrata in extent, seeing that it is 
stated to have consisted of 100,000 ilokas (of 32 syllables each). 

B. Scientific and Technical Litexature 

I. Law (Dharma) * —Among the technical treatis"a of the later 
Vcdic period, certain portions of the Kalpa s'ltras, or manuals of 
, ceremonial, pecuUar to particular schools, were referred to 

as the earliest attempts at a systematic treatment of law 
subjects. These are the Dharma-siitras, or " rules of (relipous) law," 
also called .SiImoy 4 cA 4 ri*o-s«ffas, or " rules of conventional usage 
(samaya-AchUra)It is doubtful whether such treatises were at any 
time quite as numerous as the Grihyjsfltras, or rules of domestic or 
family rites, to which they arc closely allied, and of which indeed 
they may originally have been an outgrowth. That the number of 
those actually extant is comparahvoly small is, however, chiefly 
due to the fact that this class of works was supplanted by another 
of a more popular kind, which covered the same ground. TTie 
Dharmasiltras consist chiefly of strings of terse rules, containing 
the essentials of the science, and intended to be committed to 
memory, and to be expounded orally by the teacher—thus forming, 
as it were, epitomes of class lectur es. Thes e rules are interspersed 

' Edited by Koaegarten, by G. Buhler and F. Kielhom; translated 
by Th. Benfey, E. Lanrereau, L. Fritze; edited m POroabhadra's 
recension by J. Hertel, in Harv. Or. Ser. (1908). 

* Ed. and transl. F. Johnson, ed. P. Peterson and others in India. 

* Ed. H. Uhle (Leipzig, 1881); cf. R. F. Barton, Vikram and 
the Vampire (new ed., 1893). 

* Edited, with German translation, R. Schmidt (Leipzig, 1893), and 
translation of some stories of a larger recension (1896). 

* German translation, with intrrauction, A. Weber, Ind. Stud. xv. 

* Edited, with translation and notes, by L. v. Mmikowaki (Leipzig, 
1892); chapters 1-8 edited and translate by Sylvain Livi, Joum. 
As. (1886); ef. F. Lacflte, Bsstti sur Gursiihya et la Brihatkatkd 
(1909), whm part of a Nepalese version is given. 

’ E^tedby H.BiDckbaus(iB39-i862); byDurgtpraUpa(Bombay, 


Gruudriss (1896) 


with stanzas or " gfltbfls," in varUms metrMi, aftlisr compoaad by 
the author hunseli quoted from elsewhere, which gaoerally give 
the suostance of the preceding rules. One can ww understand 
why such couplets should gradually have become more popular, and 
should ultimately have led to the appearance of works entirely 
composed in verse. Such metrical law-books did spring up in 
large numbers, not all at once, but over a long period of &ne, 
extendmg probably from stout the beginning of our era, or even 
earlier, down to well-nigh the Mahommedon conquest; and, os at 
the time of their first appearance the epic impulse was paiticulqrly 
strong, other metres were entirely diKardeO for the o)uc gloka. 
These works are the metrical Oharma-sistras, or, as they me usually 
called, the Smnfi, " recollection, tradition,"—a term which, as we 
tysve seen, belonged to the whole txxly of SQtras (as opposed to the 
5 ndt, or revelation), but which has become tlie almost exclusive 
Qtle of the versified institutes of law (and the few DharmasOtras 
still extant). Of metrical Smptu about forty ace hitherto known to 
exist, but their total number probably amounted to at least double 
that figure, though some of tliese, it is true, are but short and in¬ 
significant tracts, while otliers are only diflervnt recensions of one 
and the same work. 

With the exception of a few of these works—such as the Agm-, 
Yama- and Vtsiriu-Smrttis —which are ascribed to the ruspective 
gods, the author^p ot the Smgritis is attributed to old 
rishis, such as Atri, Kanva, VySsa, Siuihlya, Bharadvfija. 
it IS, however, extremely doubtful whether in most cases this attri¬ 
bution is not altogether fanciful, or whether, as a rule, there really 
exuted a traditional connexion between these works and thiir 
alleged authors 01 schools nanitxl after them. The idea, which early 
suggested itself to Sanskrit scholars, that Smritis which ptuised by 
the names of old Vedic teachers and their schools might simply be 
metrical recasts of the Dharma- (or Grihya-j sfitras of these schools, 
was a very natural one, and, indeed, is still a very probable one, 
though the loss of the original SQtras, and the modifications and 
adihtions which the Smritis doubtless underwent in course ol 
time, make it very difficult to prove this point. One could, how 
ever, scarcely account for the disapiiearance of the DharmasQtras 
of some of the most imjiortant schools except on Uie ground that 
they were given up in favour of other works ; and it is not very likely 
that this should have been done, unless there was wime guarantee 
that the new works, upon the whole, embodied the doctnnes of the 
old authorities of the respective schools. Thus, us regards the most 
important of the Smritis, the Mdnava-Dharmaiistra* there exist 
both a Srauta- and a Grihya-sfitra of the M&nava school of thi- 
Black Yajus, but no such DharmosQtra has hitherto been discovered, 
though the former existence of such a work has been made all but 
certain by Professor Biihler’s discovery of quotations from a Mana- 
vam, consisting partly of prose rules, and partly of couplets, some ol 
which occur literally in the Manusmriti, wbilsl others have been 
slightly altered there to suit later doctrines, or have boon changed 
from the original trishtubh into the epic metre. The idea of an 
old lawgiver Manu Svuyambhuva—" sprung from the self-existent 
(svayam-bhQ) " god Brahman (m.)—reaches far back into Vedic 
antiquity : he is mentioned as such in early texts ; and in Yfiska’s 
Ntrukia a floka occurs giving his opinion on a {xiint of inheritance. 
But whether or not the MQnava-DharmasQtra embodied what wore 
supposed to be the authontative jirecepts ol this sage on questions 
of sacred law we do not know ; nor can it us yet be shown that 
the Manusmriti, which seems itself to have undergone considerable 
modifications, is the Imeal descendant of that DbarmasQtra. It 
is, however, worthy of note that a very close connexion exists 
between the Manusinnti and the VishpusAstra; and, as the latter 
is most likely a modern, only partially remodelled, edition of the 
SQtras of the Black Yajus school of the Kathus, the close relation 
between the two works would be easily understood, if it could lx- 
shown that the Manusmriti is a modern development of toe SQtras ot 
another school of the Cbaraka division of the Black Yajurveda. 

The MQnava Dharmai&stra consists of twelve books, toe fifst 
and last of which, treating of creation, transmigration and final 
beatitude, are, however, generally regarded as later additions. In 
them the legendary sage Bhj-igu, here called a MAnava, is mtroduced 
as Manu's disciple, through whom the great teacher has his work 
promulgated. Why this intermediate agent should have been oon- 
sidered necessary is by no means clear. Except in these two books 
the work shows no spteial relation to Manu, for, though to is occa¬ 
sionally referred to m it, the same is done in other Smntis. The 
question as to the probable date of the final re^tion of toe work 
cannot as yet be answered. Dr Burnell has tried to show that it 
was probably composed under the Chfilukya king Pulakeii, about 
A.D. 500, but his argumentation is anything but convincing. From 
aevend ilokas quotM from Manu by Var fih a m i h i r a, in the 6tli cen¬ 
tury, it would appear that the text which toe great astronomer b^ 
before him diflned very considerably from our ManusmfltL It is, 
however, possible that he referred either to toe Brihat^Mauu (Great 

* The standard edition is by G. C. Haughton, with Sir W. Jones's 
translation (1825); the latest translations by A. Burnell and C. 
BQhlm-. There is also a critical essay on the work by F., JohAntjgen. 
On toe relation between toe DharmasQtras and Smjitis see especially 
West and BQhler, Digest of Hindu Law (3rd ed.), i. p. 37 seq. 
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M.) or the Vridtka-Mam (CHd M.), who are often found quot^, ^ 

' . .. / _>__ xt _i. 1. t\1 this Smr444 


to have lived in the gih or loth century. Ho had, however, seve^ 
predcccMoia to whom he refers a* purve, “ the former ones." The 
moat eatoemed of the eommentanea is that of KuUaka Bhaffa, 
compoaod at Benares in the 15th century. 

Nmt in imtidrtance among Smritis ranka the YajHavtUkya Dkamu- 
iMra.' Its origin and date ate not leas uncertain—except that, 

-J, in the opinion of Profeasor Stenzier, which has never been 
questioned, it is based on the Manusmriti, and represents a 
more advanced stage of legal theory and definition than 
that work. Yyflavalkya, as we have soon, is looked upon as the 
founder of the V&JaaBneyins or White Yaiua, and the author of the 
.Satapatha-brahmaea. ui the latter work he u represented as having 
passed tome time at the court of King Jonaka of Videha (Tirhut); 
and in acoordanee therewith he is stated, in the introductory couplets 
of the Dharmruigatra, to have propounded his legal doctrines to the 
sages, while staying at Mithilg (the capital of Videha). Hence, if the 
connexion between the metrical Smritis and the old Vedic schools be 
a real one and not one of name merely, we should expect to find in the 
Yajflavalkya-tmriti special coincidences of doctrine with the Kgtiya- 
the principal Sutra of the VSjaaancyins. Now, some sufficiently 
striking coincidences between this Smriti and P&raskara’a KStiya- 
OfihyaMlira have indeed been pointed out; and if there ever existed 
a OharmasQtra belonging to the same school, of which no trace has 
hitherto been found, the points of agreement between this and 
the Oharmasftatra might be expected to be even more numerous. 
A connexion between this Smriti and the Mfinava-grihyasOtra seems, 
however, likewise evident. As in the case of lilanu, ilokas arc 
qaoted in various works from a Brihat- and a Vriddha-YijAavMya. 
The Yftjflavalkya-sinriti consists of three books, corresponding to 
the three great divisions of the Indian theory of law : ichSra, 
rule of conduct (social and caste duties); vyavah&ra, civil and 
criminal law; and prdyalchtlta, penance or expiation. There are 
two important commentaries on the work : the famous MilSkskarS* 
hy Vijftftnelvara, who lived under the Ch&lukya king Vikram&ditya 
of KalyAna (1076-1127); and another by Aparflrka or Aparfiditya, 
a petty liilfira pnnoc of the latter half of the lath century. 

The Ndradiya-PharmaSistra, m Ndradasmriti? is a work of a more 
practical kind; indeed, it is probably the most systematic and business- 
like of all the Smritis. It does not concern itself with 
religious and moral precepts, but is strictly confined to law. 
' * ‘ 01 this work again thereareat least two diiterent recensions. 

Besides the text translate by Ur j oUy, a portion of a larger recension 
has come to light in India. This version has been commented upon 
by Asahdya, " the peerless "—a very esteemed writer on law who is 
supposed to have lived before Medhatithi (? gth century)—and it 
may therefore be considered as the older recension of the two. But, 
as it has been found to contain the word dindra, an adaptation of 
the Roman dtmrius, it cannot, at any rate, be older than the 2nd 
century ; indeed, its date is probably several centuries later. 

The ParUara-smfiti * contains no chapter on jurisprudence, but 
treats only of religious duties and expiations in la adhy&yas. The 
deficiency was, however, supplied by the famous exegete 
Mftdhava (in the latter half of the 14th century), who 
mode use of Parkaara's text for the compilation of a large digest of 
religious law, usually called P.-wdiara-madhttulyam, to which he 
added a third chapter on vyavabftra, or law proper. Besides the 
ordinary text of the ParAfara-smnti, consisting of rather less than 
600 couplets, there is also extant a Brihal-ParaXmasmyiH, probably 
on ampUfleation of the former, containing not leas than 29^ (accord¬ 
ing to others even 3300) iSlokas. 

Whether any of the Dharmaf&stras were ever used in India as 
actual " codes of law ” for the practical administration of justice 
is veiy dtnibtiul; indeed, so far as the most prominent works of 
this class are concerned, it is highly improbable.* No doubt these 
works were held to be of the highest authonty os laying down the 
principles of leligious and civil duty; but it was not so much any 
single text as the whole body of the timpti that was looked upon as 
the embodiment of the divine law. Hence, the moment the actual 
work of (XxUAcation begins in the nth century, we find the jurists 
engaged in practically sikowmg how the Smritis confirm and supple- 
mant each other, and in reconciling seeming contradictions between 
them. This new phase of Indian lunsprudence commences with 
VljntiMfvara's AffiMsAerg, which, though primarily a commentary 
on YAjAavalkya, is so rich in original matter and iUustrations from 
other teritis that it is far more adapted to serve as a code of law 
than the work it pcoietaes to explain. This treatise Ls held in high 
esteem all Over India, with the exception oi the Bengal or Gauriya 


' Edited, with a German translation, by F. Stenzier. 

• Translated by H. T. Colebrooke. 

• Ed. (fli'W, Ini., 1885) j. Jolly, trsl. S.B.E. xxxiii. 

• .Edit^inBombaySansk,M.(i893): translated B»W./ad. (1887). 
The c^pti^ on inheritance (d&ya-vlbbfiga) translated by A. C. 
BunltOlt^. 

• M West and BflKIer, Dtosf, i. p. «. A dificrent view is ex¬ 
pressed by A. Butnell, DUyavihhSga, p. xlii. ' 


school of law, which recognizes «• its chief antiiotity tbs digest of 
its founder, JimfitavShaua, especially ihe chapter on succession, 
entitled Dhyabhiga.* Based on the MitiUdurt are ^ SmpV- 
chandriki,'' a work of great common-Senae, written by Devficda 
Bha;ta, in the 13th century, and highly esteemed in Southera 
India; and the Vlramilrodaya, a compuation consisting of two 
chapters, on fichiia and vyavahOra, made in the first Yall of the 
17th century by Mitramiira, for Kfijfi Virasimha, or Birsinh Deo of 
OrchhA, who murdered Abut Fazi, the minister of the emperor 
Akbar, and author of the Ain i Akbari. There is no need here to 
enumerate any more of the vast number of treatises on special 
points of law, of greater or less merit, the more important of which 
will be found mentioned in English digests of Hindu law. 

II. Philosophy." —The contemplative Indian mind shows at all 
times a strong disposition for metaphysical speculation. In the old 
religious lyrics this may be detect^ from tiie very .first. Not to 
speak of the abstract nature of some even of the oldest Vedic deities, 
tills propensity betrays itself in a certain mystic symbolism, tending 
to refine and spiritualize the original purely physical character and 
activity of some of the more prominent gods, and to impart a deep 
and subtle import to the rites of the saxxifice. The primitive wonihip 
of more or less isolated elemental forces and phenomena had evidently 
ceased to satisfy the religious wants of the more thoughtful minds. 
Various syncrctist tendencies show the drift of religious thought 
towards some kind of unity of the divine powers, be it in the 
dirrction of the pantheistic idea, or in that of an organized poly¬ 
theism, or even towards monotheism. In the latter age of the 
hymn.s the pantheistic idea is rapidly gaining ground, and finds vent 
in various cosmogonic speculations; and in the Brkhmaca period 
we see it fully develop^. The fundamental conception of this 
doctrine finds its expression in the two synonymous terms brahman 
(neutr.), probably originally " mystic efiusion, devotional utterance," • 
tlien " holy impulse,” and dtman (masc.), " breath, self, soul." 

The recognition of the essential sameness of the individual souls, 
emanating all alike (whether really or imaginarily) from the ultimate 
spiritual essence {paramo-brahman) " as sparks issue from the fire," 
and destined to return thitlicr, involved some important problems. 
Considering the infinite diversity of individual souls of the animal 
and vegetable world, exhibiting various degrees oi perfection, is it 
conceivable that each of them is the immediate efflux of the Supreme 
Being, the All-perfect, and that each, from the lowest to the highest, 
could re-unitc thcrewitli directly at the close of its mundane exist¬ 
ence ? The difflculty implied in the latter question was at first 
met by the assumption of an intermediate state oi expiation and 
purification, a kind of purgatory; but the whole problem found at 
last a more comprehensive solution in the doctrine oi transmigration 
[saiyisSra). Some scholars Iiave suggested " that metempsychosis 
may have been the prevalent belief among the aboriginal tribes of 
Inclia, and may liave been taken over from them by the Indo- 
Aryans. This, no doubt, is possible; but in the absence of any 
positive proof it would be idle to speculate on its probability ; the 
more so as the pantheistic notion of a universal spiritual essence 
would probably of itself sufficiently account for the spontaneous 
growth of such a belief. In any case, however, we can only assume 
tliat speculative minds seized upon it as offering the most satisfactory 
(if not the only possible) explanation oi the great problem of pheno¬ 
menal existence with its unequal di.stribution oi weal and woe. It 
is certainly a significant fact that, once established in Indian thought, 
the doctnne of metempsychosis is never again called in question— 
that, like the fundamental idea on which it rests, viz. the essential 
sameness of the immaterial element oi all sentient beings, the notiem 
oi saniiSra has become an axiom, a universally conceded piincipie 
oi Indian philosophy. Thus the latter has never quite risen to the 
heights of pure thought; its object is indeed jijkdsi, the search lor 
knowledge ; but it is an inquiry (mimirpsS) into the nature of tilings 
undertaken not solely for the attainment of the truth, but with a 
view to a specific object — the discontinuance oi saipsftia, the 
cessation of mundane existence after the present life. Every sentient 
being, through ignorance, being liable to sin, and destined after each 
existence to be boro ^ain in some new form, dependent on the 
actions committed during the immediately preceding life, all mun¬ 
dane existence thus is the source of ever-renewed suffering ; and the 
task of the philosopher is to discover the means of attaining moksha, 
" release " from the bondage of material existence, and union with 
the Supreme Self—in fact, salvation. It is with a view to tiiis, 

• Translated by H. C. Colebrooke (1810). 

’ The section on inheritance has been translated by T. Kristna- 
sawmy Iyer (1866). 

* Cf. F. Max MQIler, Six SysUms of Indtan PkUotophy (1899); 
R. Garbe, Philosophy of Anoimt India (Chicago, 1897). 

' The otymcdogioal oonnexion of kroAman (from root vark, vardh) 
with Latin vtrbum, English word (corresponding to a Sanskri 1 voniAa), 
assumed by some sch^rs, though doubtful, is not impomible. The 
develcnnnent of its meaning would be somewhat like tlut of XAyor. 

“ The derivation of itman (Ger. Atom) from root an, to breathe 
(or perhaps av, to blow) seems stlU the moot likely. A recent attemjit 
to connect it with airlt can scarcely commend itself. 

“ See, s.g. A. E. Gou^, TAs Pfmaopky of the Upaaishais, p. Z4; 
A. A. Macdonell, Hist, of Sanskrit Lit. p. 387. 
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and to tldi only, tkat the Indian inetaph3^cian takes up the great 
problems ol hw—*tbe migin of and the univetse, and the 
relatian between mind and matter. 

It is not likely that these speculationa were viewed with much 
favour by the great body of BrUunans engaged m lituahkhc 
practices. Not that the metaphysicians actually discountenanced 
the ceremonial worship of the old mythological gods as vain wd 
nugatory. On the contrary, they expressly admitted the proprkty 
of sacrifices, and commended them as the moat mehtonoua of 
human acts, by which man could raise himiK'll to the highest decrees 
of mundane existence, to the worlds ol the Fathers and Dovas. 
But, on the other hand, metaphysical speculation itself had gradually 
succeeded in profoundly modifying the ori^nal character of the 
sacrificial ritual: an allegorical meaning had come to be attached 
to every item of the ceremonial, in accordance with the strange 
monotheistic-pantheistic theory of the Brahmapas which makes 
the performance of the sacrifice represent the building up of PrajS- 
pati, the j^rusha or " world man," and thus the creation or repro¬ 
duction of the universe. In the falap. Br. (vii. 3, 4, 41) he is said 
to be the whole Brahman (n.), and (vii. i, 2, 7; xi. 1, 6, 17) he is 
represented as the breath or vital air (prSpa), and the air being his 
self (Atman). It needed but the identification of the Atman, or 
individual self, with the Brahman or Paramfitman (supreme sdf), 
to show that the final goal lay far beyond the worlds hitlierto striven 
after through sacrifice, a goal unattainable through aught but a 
perfect knowledge of the soul's nature and its identity witli the 
Divine Spirit. ‘"Know ye that one Self," exhorts one of those old 
idealists,' " and have done with other words; for that (knowledge) 
IS the bridge to immortality I " Intense self-contemplation being, 
moreover, tlie only way of attaining the all-irapo^nt knowledge, 
this doctrine left uttle or no room for those mediatorial offices of 
the priest, so indispensable in ceremonial worship; and indeed 
we actually read of BrAhman sages resorting to Kshatnya princes" 
to hear them expound the true doctrine of, salvation. But, in spite 
of their nnti-liierarchical tendency, these speculations continued to 
gain ground ; and in the end the boily of treatises propounding the 
pantheistic doctrine, the Upanishads, were admitted into tlie .sacred 
canon, as appendages to the ceremonial writings, the BrAlimapas. 
The Upanishads" thus form htcraliy " the end of the Veda," tiie 
Veddnia : but their adherents claim this title for their doctrines in a 
metaphorical rather than in a material sense, as " the ultimate aim 
and consummation of the Veda." In later times the radical dis¬ 
tinction between these speculative appendages and the bulk of the 
Vedic writings was strongly accentuated in a new classification of 
the sacred scriptures. According to this scheme they were supposed 
to consist of two great divisions—the Karma-kdin/a, i,e. " the work- 
section," or practical ceremonial (exoteric) part, consisting of the 
SamhitAs and HrAhmapas (including the ntual portions of the 
Amnyakas), and the J^dnahdnda, the knowlcdgo-.section,” or 
speculative (esoteric) part. These two divisions are also called 
respectively the P6rva- (" former ") and Uttara- (" latter,” or higher") 
kdnda ; and when the speculative tenets of the Upanishads came to 
lie formulated into a regular system it was deemed desirable that 
there should also be a special sjmtcm corresponding to the older and 
larger portion of the Vedic writings. Thus arose the two systems— 
the Piirva- (or Norma-) tHlmdmsd, or " prior (practical) speculation," 
and the Uttara- (or Brahma-) mimdmsd, or higher inijuiry (into the 
nature of the godhead), usually called the VedAnta philosophy. 

It is not yet possible to determine, even approximately, the 
time when the so-called DarSaaos (literally " demonstrations "), 
_ or systems of philosophy which subsequently arose, 

suu'of formulated. And, though they have certainly 

from the tenets enunciated in the Upanishads, 
ajrmmt. j, some doubt as to the exact order in 

which these systems succeeded each other. Of all the systems the 
VedAnta has indeed remained most closely in touch with the specu¬ 
lations of the Upanishads, which it has furtlier developed and 
systematised. The authoritative exposit of the systems have, 
however, apparently passed through several redactions; and, in 
their present form, these sfitra-works ' evidently belong to a com- 


' MurKfaka-upanishad, if. 2, 5. 

" From such allusions, or statements, in tlie Upanishads, .some 
scholars have actiutUy gone the length of claiming the origin of this 
cardinal doctrine of VedAnta philosophy for the Kshatriyas. It 
seems to ns, however, verV much more likely that these anecdotes 
were introduced by the Brahmanical sages of set purpose to win 
over their worldly patrons from their materialistic tendencies to 
their own ideabstic views. Kapila, the author of tiie materialistic 
SAnfchya, is supposed to have been a Kshatnya, and so, we know, was 
the SAkya Mum. 

• Cf. P. Deussen, The PhUnophv of the Upamshaie (Edinburgh, 
1906). 

• Of. Mupdaka-upanishad, i. 4, 5, where these two divisions arc 
calhid " the lower {apara) and the higher {para) knowledge." 

• These works have all been prints with commentaries in India; 
and th^ have been partly translated by J. Ballantyne and by 
K. M. Banerjea. The beat general view of the systems is to be 
obtained from H. C. Colebrooke’s account, Mise. Essays, i. (and ed.), 
with Professor Cowell's notes. Compare also the bnef abstract 


paiatively recent period, ame of them being probably older than die 
early centuries of our ora. By far the ablest general review of the 
philoeophioal systems (except the VedA ita) prodiioed by a native 
scholar is the i>arva-karia»a-saHgraha * (" summary of aU tte 
Daiianas "), composed in the t4th century, from a VedAnttet pmnt of 
view, by the great exegete MAdhava Achirya. 

Among the difiereut systems, six are generally recognixed as 
orthodox, as being (either wholly or for the most part) coiudotent 
with the Vedic rchgion—two and two of which are again aaore 
closely related to each otlicr than to tlie rest, vis. ; 

(I) Parva-mitHamsd (Mimdmsd), and (a) I/aanMHini(b»sAu(F«- 
ddnta): 

(3) Siahhya, and (4) yogo : 

(5) A'ydya, and (6) Vaiieshika. 

I. The (/‘Area-) Afimilmsd is not a system of phlloaophy In the 
proper sense of the word, but rather a system of dogmatic criticism 
and scriptural interpretation. It maintains the eternal j,j-j ^ 
existence of the Veda, the different parte of which "'“•fP**- 
are minutely ckusified. Its principal object, however, is to 
ascertain the religious (clilefly ceremonial) duties enjoined in the 
Veda, and to sliow how these duties must be performed, and what 
are the sjiccial merits and rewards attaching to tliem. Hence 
ans<« the necessity of determining the principles for tightly inter¬ 
preting tlie Vedic texts, as also of what fcoms its only claim to being 
classed among speculative systems, viz. a philosopliicol examination 
of the means of, and tlie proper method for, arriving at accurate 
knowledge. The foundabon of this school, as well as the composition 
of tlie Satnes or aphorisms, the Msmdmsd-darlatta,’ wluclt constitute 
its chief doctrinal authonty, is ascribed to Jaimini. The Sfitras 
were commented on by Sahara SvAmiii; and furtlier onnotatiuns 
(I'llrftiAa) thereon were supplied by the great tlieologian KumArila 
Uhafta, who is supposed to have lived about a.d. 700 and to have 
worked hard for the re-eatablishnient of BrAhmamsm. The most 
approved general introduction to the study of the MlmAmsA is tlie 
metrical JatmimyaSydya-mdld-vtslara,’ with a prose commentary, 
Ixith by MAdhava AchArya. Tliis distinguished wnter, who has 
already been mentioned several times, was lormcrly suppos^, 
from frequent .statements in MSS., to have been tlie brother of 
SAya^a, tlie well-known interpreter of the Vedas. The late Ur 
Burnell • has, however, made it very probable that these two are 
one and the same person, SAyaija being his Tclugu and MAdhavA- 
chArya Ills BrAhmanical name. In 1331 he liecame tlie faga^uru, 
or spiritual head, of the SmArtas (a VedAntist sect founded by 
SankarAchArya) at the Math ol Sringcri, where, under the patronage 
of Uukka, king of VidyAnagara, he composed his numerous works. 
He sometimes passes under a third name, VidyAraijya-svAmin, 
adopted by him on becoming a sannydsiti, or religious mendicant. 

z. The Veddnta pliilosopby, in the comparatively primitive 
form in which it presents itseU in most of tlic older Upanishads, con¬ 
stitutes the earliest phase of sustained metaphysical 
speculation. In its essential features It remains to this 
day the prevalent behef of Indian tliinkers, and enters largely into 
the rehgious life and convictions of the people. It is an id^stic 
monism, which derives the universe from an ultimate conscioas 
spiritual principle, the one and only existent from eternity—the 
Atman, the Self, or the Purusha, the Person, the Brahman. It is this 
primordial essence or Self that pervades all things and gives life and 
light to them, " without being sullied by the visible outward im¬ 
purities or the miseries of the world, being itself apart "—and into 
which all things will, through knowledge, ultimately resolve tiiom- 
selvee. " The wise who perceive him as being within their own Self, 
to them belongs eternal peace, not to othera.”But, while the 
commentaton never hesitate to interpret the Ujianishads as being in 
perfect agreement 4»ith the VedAntic system, as elaborated in later 
times, there is often considerable difficulty in accepting their ex¬ 
planations. In these treatises only the leading features of the 
jiantheistic theory find utterance, generally in vague and mystic, 
though often in singularly powerfm and poetical language, from 
which it is not always possible to extract the author's real idea on 
fundamental points, such as the relation between the Sujireme 
Spirit and the phenomenal world—whether the latter was actually 
evolved from the former by a power inherent in him, or whether 
the process is altogether a fiction, an illusion of the individual 
self. Thus the Katiia-upanishad " offers the following suffimary: 
" Beyond the senses [there are the objects; beyond the objeefa] 
there is the mind (manas); beyond the mind there is the intellect 
(buddhi); beyond the intellrct there is the Great Self. Beyond 
the Great One there is the Highest Undevelojied (avyahtam); beyond 


given in Goldstuckcr’s Literary Remains, vol. i. A very useful 
classified index of philosoplucal works was published by F. Hall 

^ Edited in the Bibl. hid .: translated by E. B. Cowell and A. It. 
Gou^ (1882). 

'' Text and Commentary, Bitl, Ind. 

* Edited by Th. Goldstiicker, completed by E. B. Cowell; also 
cd. Anand-Ser. (Bombay, 1802). 

' VatfUa-brdhmana, Introd. 

Katba-upanisfaad, ii. f, 12. 

” ICafha-up.. i. 3, 10 ; ii. 6, 7 
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Cwmic^S^l’tle^^ enumat^ of the Atman, and himself to) 
^fictitious) cause of all that seems to exist It must remam doubtful, 
toMthorof the Upuitohad really m«nt this 
wwh^er he regarded the Great Undeveloped as an Mt^ 
principle or substratum evolved from out of the Purusha, though not, 
M tlw Sftnkhyas hold, coexisting with him irom eternity, toaiite 
naasagea such M these which seem to indicate realistie or matmahshc 
toadies of thought, which may weU have dewloped into the 
duaUstic Stakhya and kindred systems, there are others which indi¬ 
cate the existence even of nihilist theories, such as the Bauddhas— 
the lieya-eWiai, c» athrmers of a void or primordial notongnes^ 
proiess. Thus we road in the Chhtidogya-upamshad: * The 
eristent alone, my son, was here in the beginning, one only, without 
a second. Other* say, there was the non-existent alone here i i the 
beginning, one only, without a second—and from the non-existent 
the existent was bom. But how could this be, my son ? How coidd 
the existent bo bom from the non-existent ? No, my son, only the 
existent was here in the beginning, one only, without a second. 

The foundation of the Vedknta system, as " the completion of the 
Veda," is naturaUy ascribed to Vyisa, the mythic arranger of the 
Vedas who is said to be identic^ with B&dar&yana the ri^tod 
author of the Brahma- (or Sirlraka-) sutra, the authoritative, though 
highly obscure, summary of the system. The most distinguished 
interpreter of these aphorisms to the famous Malabar theologian 
t ^ Sankara Ach&rya,” who also commented on the principal 
Saakara. Up^njjiuds and the BhagavadgitA, and is said to have 
spent the greater part of his Ufe in wandering all over India, 
as far as KaMimir, and engaging in disputations with teachers— 
whether of the Saiva, or Vaishpava, or less orthodox persua- 
sions—with the view of rooting out heresy and re-establishing 
the doctrine of the Upnnishads. His controversial triumphs 
(doubtless largely mythical) are related in a number of treapses 
current in South India, thye two moat important of which 
are the Sanhara-dig-vijaya (" Sankara's worid-conquest "), ascribwl 
to his own disciple, Anandagiri, and the Sanhara-vtjaya, by MA- 
dhavtchgrya. In Sankara’s philosophy' the theory that the 
material world has no real existence, but is a mete illusion of the 
individual soul wrapt in ignorance,—that, therefore, it has only a 
practical or conventional (vyivakirika) but not a transcendental or 
true {paramSrtkika) reality,—is strictly enforced. In accordance 
with this distinction, a higher (parS\ and a lower (apard) form of 
knowledge to recognised; the former being concerned with the 
Brahman (n.), whilst the latter deals with the personal Brahml, the 
livara, or lord and creator, who, however, is a mere illusory form 
of the divine spirit, resulting from ignorance of the humw soul. 
To the question why the Supreme Smf (or rather his hctitious de¬ 
velopment, the Highest Lord) should have sent forth this phantasma- 
gory this great tonker (with the author of the SOtras *) can return 
no better answer than that it must have been done for sport (Hid), 
without any special motive—since to ascribe such a motive to the 
Supreme Lord would be limiting his self-suffiaency—and that the 
process of creation has been going on from all eternity. Sankara s 
Sir\raha-m\mS>iui-bhitkya* has given rise to a large number of 
exegetie treatises, of which Vkohaspati-mtora’s • exposition, entitled 
BUmaUj' to the most esteemed. Of numerous other commentaries 
•• • < un the Brahma-sfltraa, the Sri-bWsAya, by RAmlnuja, 
nmumma. founder of tto Sri-Vaishnava sect, is the most note¬ 
worthy. This religious teacher, who flourished in the first half of 
the iito century, caused a schism in the Vedknta school. Instead 
of adhering to Sankara's orthodox advatta, or non-duality, doctrme, 
he interpreted the obscure SQtras in accordance with his theory of 
viHthfaiiaUa, non-duality of the (two) distoct (principle), or, 
as it to mote commonly explained, non-duality of that which is 
qualified (by attribute*). According to this theory the Brahman w 
ntother devedd of form and quality, nor to it all things; but it is 
endowed wito all good qualities, and matter to distinct from it: 
whilst bodies consist of souls (rkif) and matter (ocktf): and God is 
the soul. On the religious aide, Rkm&nuia adopts the tenets of 
the ancient Vishnuite Pincharltra sect, and, identifying the Brahman 
wlto^VtoltoU,^mhlnes wito his theory the oriLm^ Vaishnava 
doctrine of perio dical descents (avatara) of the deity, in various 

> vi. 2» I. 

• Di» Sttras dts Vadinta, text and commentary translated by 

P. Oeussen (Leipaig, 1887); English translation by G. Thibaut, 
S B E ' * 

» P. Deussen, Da$ Syitow dts Veddnla (1883). A. E. Gongh^ The 
Philosophy qnhe Vpmishads, also fcdlows chiefly Sankara s mter- 
pretalion. 

' BraAisaJlVa, iii. i. 3*-34- _ _ 

• TianslatiitaG. Thibaut, S.B.E. ; German, P. Deussen. 

' ProfessqicBm assigns him to about the loth century. 
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forma, for the benefit of erbatarea; and allowing coaaiderablB play 
to the doctrine that faith (fikoMi), not knowledge (v^d), to the 
means of final emancipation. This phase of Indian reli^ut belief, 
which has attached itself to the Vedtnta theory more closely than 
to any other, makes its iqipearaace very prominently in the Bfw- 
gaeadgiid, the qiisode of the MahdbhdraUt, already referred to— 
where, however, it attaches itself to SAnkhya-yoga rather than to 
Vedknta tenets—and to even more fully developM in some of the 
Puritoas, especially the Bhkgavata. Some achobUB would attribute 
this doctrine of fervid devotion to Christian influence, but it is 
^eady alluded to by PAoini and in the Mahdbhdskya. In the 
bdi/dilyo- (Bhakti-) sitra,* the author and date of which are unknown, 
the doctrine is systematically propounded in one hundred aphorisms. 
According to this doctrine mundane existence is due to want of 
faito, not to ignorance; and the final liberation of the individual 
soul can only m effected by faith. Knowledge only contributes to 
this end by removing the mind's foulness, unbeUef. Its highest phase 
of development this doctrine probably reached in the Vaishijava sect 
founded, towards the end of the 15th century, by Chaituya, who» 
foUowers subsequently grafted ^e VedAnta speculations on his 
doctrine. In opposition both to Sankara's theo^ of absolute unity, 
and to RAmAnuja's doctrine of qualified unity—though leaning 
more towards the latter--Madhva AchArya, or Pfirpaprajiia (a.d. 
1118-1198), started his dvaita, or duali^ doctrine, according to 
which there is a difierence between God and the human soul (jiea), 
as well as between God and nature; whilst the individual souls, 
which arc innumerable, eternal, and inde.structible, are likewise 
difieront from one another; but, though distinct, are yet united 
with God, like tree and sap, in an indissoluble union. Tius doctrine 
also identifies the Brahman with Vishnu, by the side of whom, 
likewise infinite, is the goddess Lakshmi, as Prakriti (nature), from 
whom inert matter Ijada) derives its energy. Here also bhaktt, 
devotion to God, is the saving element. A popular summary of 
the VedAnta doctrine is the Vedinta-sSra by SadAnanda, which has 
been frequently printed and translated.' 

3. The Sdnkhya “ system seems to derive its name from its 
systematic enumeration {sanhhyl^ of the twenty-five principles (tattva) 
it recognizes—consisting of twenty-four matcrml and an in- 
dependent immaterial principle. In opposition to the 
ViilAnta school, which maintams the eternal coexistence of a spiritual 
principle of reality and an unspiritual princlple-of unreahty, the 
SAnkhya assumes the eternal coexistence of a material first cause, 
which it calls either mUa-Prakrtti (fern.), "prime Originanf' (Nature), 
or Pradkina, " the principal" cause, and a plurality of spuitual ele¬ 
ments or Selves, Purusha, The system recognizes no intelligent 
creator (such as the Tivara, at demiurgus, of the VedAnta)—whence 
it is called mrlivara, godless; but it conceives the Material First 
Cause, itself unintelligent, to have become developed, by a gradual 
process of evolution, into all the actual forms of the phenomenal 
universe, excepting the souls. Its first emanation is buOdhi, intelli¬ 
gence : whence springs akamkira, consciousness (or " conscious 
mind-matter,''Davies); thence the subtle elements of material forms, 
vi*. five elementary particles {taumStra) and eleven organs of sense ; 
and finally, from the elementary particles, five elements. The souls 
have from all eternity been connected with Nature,—having in the 
first place become invested with a subtle iTumo {liuga-, or sukshma-, 
farira), consisting of seventeen principles, viz. intelligence, con¬ 
sciousness, elementary particles, and organs of sense and action, 
including mind. To account lor the spontaneous development of 
matter, the system assumes the latter to consist of three constituents 
(guva) which are possessed of difierent qualities, viz. saitva, of pleas¬ 
ing quEilities, such as " goodness," lightness, luminosity ra^as, of 
pain-giving qualities, such as " gloom," passion, activity; and 
tamos, of deadening qualities, such as " darkness," rigidity, dullness, 
and which, if not in a state of equipoise, cause unrest and develop¬ 
ment. Through all this course of development, the soul itself 
remains perfectly indifferent, its sole properties being those of 
purity and intelligence, and the functions usually regarded as 
" psychic " being due to the mechanical processes of the internal 
organs themselves evolved out of inanimate matter. Invested with 
its subtle frame, which accompanies it through the cycle of trans¬ 
migration, the soul, for the sake of fruition, connects itself ever anew 
with Nature, thus, as it were, creating for itaeB ever new forms ol 
material existence ; and it is only on hi* attaining perfect “ wlei^e 
whereby the ever-changing modes of intelligence c^ to reflected 
on him, that the Purusha is Uberated from the misenes of Saqasara, 
and continues to exist in a state of absolute 
detachment from matter. The existence of God, on the otb« hand, 
to denied ^ this theory, or rather considered as mcapable ol proof , 
the existence of evil and misery, far one thug, bemg thought 
incompatible with the notion of a divine origin of tw wMld. 

The reputed originator of this seboefi is the Kapto, to w^m 
traitition ascribes the composition of the fundamental text-brxik. 


• Text, with Svapnefvara's commentary, edited by J. S. Ballan- 
tyne; trarulated by E. B. Cowell. 

OH the Sdahkya ’ 

B. St Hilaire, Mimoirt sur It SSuhhya (185*): R. CAtb*. 
Pkitosophii (Leipiig, f« 94 ): Shukkya and Yoga (Strajsburg, J896). 
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tbe {StiiUijm-iiitnt, at) Sibtkkythptmvadmmt^t well u the TtUut- 
mm 4 m, a men oatalogue oi the principlei Bat, tbongh tbe ioander 
would seem to have pramulgated hie sjrttem, in aomafonn or other, 
at a Very early period, theee works, in tbw present Iona, have 
been thown to be quite modern pioductiont, going probably not 
iartber back than Ue i^th century of our era. Ihnbabty the oldest 
existini; wmk is Isvarakiiahoa's excellent Sinkliya-htriM,* which 
gives, in tbe narrow compass of sixty-nine ilokas, a lucid and com¬ 
plete sketch of the system. Though nothing certain is known 
regarding its author,’ this work mast be of tolerable antiquity, 
considering that it was commented upon by GaudapUa,' the 
preceptor qf Covinda, who, on his part, is said to have been the 
teacher of SankarAchkrya. Of the commentaries on the S&tras, the 
most approved are those of Aniruddha’ and VijSAna Bhikshu,' a 
writer probably of the latter part of the ibth century, who also 
wrote an independent treatise, the Sinkkya-sira,'' consisting oi a 
prose and a verse part, which is probably tbe most useful com¬ 
pendium of Slnkbya doctrines. 

4. The Yi^a system is merely a schismatic branch of tbe preceding 

school, holding the same opinions on most points treated in common 
|, in their SQtras, with the exception of one iimiortant point, 

^ the existenoe of God. To the twenty-nve principlM 

(taUva) of the NirUvara Sinkhya, the last of which was the Purus^, 
the Yoga ad Is, as the twenty-sixth, tbe Ntrgutta Ptmsha, or Self 
devoid of qu^ties, tbe Supreme C^d oi tbe ^tem. Hence the 
Yoga is called the Seivara (theistical) SSnkkya. But over and above 
the purely speculative part of its doctnne, which it has adopted 
from the sister school, the theistic S&nkhya has developed a complete 
system of mortification of the senses — by means of prolonf;^ 
apathy and abstraction, protracted rigidity of posture, and similar 
practices,—many of which are already alluded to in the Upanishads, 
-with the view of attaining to complete concentration (yoga) on, 
and an ecstatic vision of, the Deity, and the acquisition of miraculous 
powers. It Ls from tliis portion of the system that the school derives 
the name by which it is more generally known. The authoritative 
SOtras of the Yoga, bearing the same title as those of the sister 
.school, vis. SSnhhya-pravackana, but more commonly called Yoga- 
iistra, axe ascribed to Patafijah, who is perhaps identical with the 
author of the “ ^rcat commentary " on Pd^ni. The oldest com¬ 
mentary on the SOtras, the Pitanjala-bkiskya, is attributed to no 
other than Vyisa, the mythic arranger of the Veda and founder of 
the Veddrta. Both works have again been commented upon by 
VOchaspati-misra, Vijfi&na-bhikshu, and other writers. 

5, 6. The Nyaya ’ and VaUeskika arc but separate branches of 
one and the same school, which supplement each other and the 
Nygya doctrines of which have virtually become amalgamated 

into a single system of philosophy. The special part 
Valia. taken by each of the two branches in the elaboration of 
ahika. “Xsto™ "tay be briefly stated in Dr Roer's words 

" To the Nydya belong the logical doctnnes of the forma 
of syllogisms, terms and propositions; to the Vaiseshikas the 
systematical explanation of the categories (the simplest meta¬ 
physical i leas) of the metaphysical, physical and psychical notions— 
which notions are hardly touched upon m the Nydya-sfitras. They 
dilter in their statement of the several modes of proo’—the Nyftya 
asairting four modes of proof (from perception, mferenco, analogy 
and verbal commumcation), the Vasiesliikas admitting only the two 
first ones." The term Nydya (ni-iya, " in-going," entering), though 
properly meaning " analytical investigation," as applied to pbilo- 
iMle. sophical inquiry generally, has come to be taken more 

commonly in the narrower sense of " logic," because this 
school has entered more thoroughly than any other into the laws 
and processes of thouglit, and has worked out a formal system of 
reas ming which forms the Hindu standard of logic. 

The followers of these schools generally recognise seven categories 
(paiMka): substance (dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), 
generality (sSminya), ^rticularity (vtieska), intimate relation 
(samaiiSya) and non-existence or negation (abkiva). Substances, 
forming the substrata of qualities and actions, are of two kinds: 
eternal (without a cause), viz. space, time, ether, soul and the 
atoms of mind, earth, water, fire and air; and non-etemal, com¬ 
prising all compounds, or the things we perceive, and which must 
nave a cause 01 their existence. Causality is oi three kinds ; that 
of intimate relation (material cause); that of non-mtimate relation 
(between parts of a compound) ; and instrumental causality (effect- 


' Translated by J. R. Ballantyne ; 2nd ed. by F. Hall. 

’ Edited by C. Lassen (rtlgz). Translations by H. T, Colebrooke 
and I. Davies. 

’ A writer makes him the pupil of Panchaiikha, whilst another 
even identifies him with KUidSsa ; cf. F. Hall, SSnkkyasdra, p. 29. 

* Translated by H. H. Wilson. A Chinese translation of a com¬ 
mentary resembling that of GaudapKda is said (M. Mfiller, India, p. 
3f>o) to have been made during the Ch'en dynasty (a.d. 547-583), 

’ Translated by R. Garbe, Bibl. Ind. 

• Edited by Garbe (Harvard, 1895) ; translated (Leipzig, 1889). 

’ Edited by F, Hall. 

' Resides (^lebrooke's Essay, with Cowell's notes, see Ballantyne's 
translatto of the Tarka-sangraka and the introduction to Rfier's 
translation of the BkSskipanckkeda, and his article, Z.D.M.G. xxi. 


ing tbe union of .oompoaent partiO- MateiW things are thus 
composed of atoms (niw), t.«. nltinute simple snhstsnees, or units 
oi apaoe, eternal, u nrhsn^bl e and without dimensioa, characterized 
only by "particularity (viUska)." It is from this predication 
oi ultimate " particulars ’’ that tbn Vatieshikaa, the onginators of 
the atomistic doctrine, derive th«r name. The Hytya draws a 
clear tins between matter and ^lirit, and his worked out a careful 
and ingenious system of psychid^fyi It distinguiibes between 
mdividuol or hving souls (;iiiil«m«fi), which are numerous, inllnitr 
and eternal, and the Supreme Soul (Paramttman), which it one 
only, the seat of eternal knowledge, and the raaloar and ruler (/feora) 
of all things. It is by his will and agency that the unconaalous 
Uvmg souls (soul-atoms, in fact) enter into union with the (material) 
atoms of mind, Ac., and thus partake of tbe pleasures and auSerings 
of mundane existence. On the Hindu syllogism conqiare Professor 
Cowell's notes to Colebrooke's Essays, 2nd ta., i, p. jts. 

The original collection of Hydya-sAtrsu is ascribM to Gotama, 
and that of the FaiiMMAo-sdlnu to Kacida. The etymological 
meaning of the latter name seems to be " little-eater, partisle- 
eater," whence in works of hostile critics the synonymous terms 
KanarPkuj or Kapa-bkakska are sometimes derisively applied to 
him, doubtless in allusion to his theory of atoms. He is also occasion¬ 
ally referred to under the name of Ktsyapa. Both sdtra-works have 
been interpreted and supplemented by a number o( writers, the 
commentary of Visvan&tha on the Nyftya and that of Sankora-miira 
on the Vaiseshika-sfltras being most generally used. There are, 
moreover, a vast number of separate works on the doctrines of these 
schools, especially on logic. Of favourite elementary treatises on 
the subject may be mentioned Kefava-misra's Tarka-b^M, the 
Tarka-sangraka* and the BkiskS-paruktkktda.'* A large and im¬ 
portant book on logic is Gangesa's CkintSmafi, which formed toe 
text-book of the celebrated Nuddea school of ^ngal, founded by 
Kaghunfttha-siromani about the beginning of the ibth century. 
An mteresting httle treatise is the Kusumikfait,“ in which the author, 
Udayana Acbftrya (about the 12th century, according to Professor 
(towoll), attempts, in 72 couplets, to prove tile existence of a Supreme 
Being on the principles of the Nyftya system. 

As regards the diSerent heretical systems oi Hindu philosophy, 
there is no occasion, in a sketch of Sanskrit hterature, to enter into 
the tenets of the two great anti-Brftbmanical sects, the 
jamas and Buddhists. Wliile the original works of the 
former are written mostly m a popular (the Ardha- 
m&gadhi) dialect, tbe northern Buddhists, it is true, have produced 
a considerable Ixidy of literature,” composed in a kind of hybrid 
Sanskrit, but only a few of their sacred books have as yet been 
published; ” and it is, moreover, admitted on oil hands that for the 
pure and authentic Bauddha doctrines we have rather to look to the 
Pftli scriptures of tlie southern branch. Nor can we do more here 
than briefly allude to tlie theories of a few of the less prominent 
heterodox systems, however interesting they may be for a history of 
human thought. 

The Chirvihas, an ancient sect of undisguised materialism, who 
deny the existence of the soul, and consider the human person 
(pnimska) to be an organic hotly endowed with sensibility and with 
thought, resulting from a modification of the component material 
elements, ascribe their origin to Brihaapati; but their authoritative 
text-book, the BSrkaspalya-sulra, is only known so far from a few 
quotations. 

The PSkekarStras, or Bkdgavatas, are an early Voishnava sect, 
in which the doctrine of faith, already alluded to, is strongly 
developed. Hence their tenets are defended by Kftmftnuja, though 
they are partly condemned as heretical in the Brahma-siltras. Theii- 
recognized text-book is the Nirada-PikekarStra,'* whilst the Bkaga- 
vadgiid is also supposed to have had some connexion with this sect. 
According to their theory the Supreme Being (Bhagavat, Vftsudeva, 
Vishnu) became four separate persons by successive production. 
While the Supreme Being himself is indued with the six qualities of 
knowledge, power, strength, absolute away, vigour and energy, the 
three divine persons successively emanating from him and from one 
another represent the living soul, mind and consciousness resnectively. 

The Piiupalas. one of several Saiva (Mfthefvara) sects, hold tte 
Supreme Being (liimra), whom they identify with Siva (os paisr-paH, 
or " lord of bwtn "), to be the creator and ruler of the world, but 
not its material cause. With the Sftnkhyas they admit the notion of 
a plastic material cause, the Pradkina ; while they follow Patafijah 
in ma i ntain ing the existence of a Supreme God. 

III. GRAiWAn iVyiksaapa ).—We found this subject enumerated 
as one of the sbe " limbs of the Veda," or auxiliary sciences, the study 


’ Edited and translated by J. R. Ballantyne. 

“ Edited and translated, with commentary, by E. KOcr. 

” Edited and translated, witii commentary, by E. B. Cowell. 

” See B. H. Hodgson, Tke Languagss, LiitnUnrt and Rsligum at 
NePalandTibt 

” Lalila-vislara, ed. and partly transl. RftjendraUUa Ultra; ed. S. 
Lefmann (1908); Makdvastu, edited E. Senart; Vajra-parickokkeda. 
edited M. UfiUv; Saddkarma-pusfdarika, tran^ted by E. Bnrnouf 
(" Lotus de la bonne loi "); and H. Kem, Saersd Books of Iks Bast. 

” It consisti of six Saqihitfts, one of which has been edited by 
K. M. Banerjea, Bibt. Ind. 
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■• toto to tho pui]^ of elu<iidatm« 

th. wlS^e view^of iSSng ito te*tuJ 

WoritwWe*cameultfmately to beTooked o^n 
aTS; •' v«SS ^^WMMtotive of grammatical science, Md ^ 
“ ^SnoTSned the standard authority o»,S«»knt 

India, i« PMni's AskfUhyiyj,- so c^ from 
ita '• consfsSngrfeight lectures {adhyiya), of four fiMtuiMh. 
^ a comprel^ive grasp of Bngnistic facts, and a penetrating In¬ 
sight into Sie structure of the vernacular Unguagc.tms 8*“^ 

pnibahly unrivalled in the Bteratore of 

rther languages. It is true, aflord such fpcihties as the ^»lfnt 
for a sden^ analysis, Plpini's system of arrangement difters 
entirely from that usually adopted in our grammars, viz. according 
to the so-eallod parts of speech. As the work is composed m aphor¬ 
isms intended to bo learnt by heart, toonomy of memory-mat^ 
was the author's paramount consideration. His objtot was chiefly 
attained by the grouj^g together of all cases exhibiting the same 

E honetic or formative feature, no matter whether or not they be¬ 
ing^ to the same pait of speech. For this purpose he also makes 
use of a highly ar^ial and ingenious system of i^ebraic symbols, 
consisting of technical letters (asuhand/m), used chiefly with suffixes, 
and indicative of the changes which the roots or stems have to 
undergo in word-formation. 

It is self-evident that so compBcated and complete a system of 
linguistic analysis and nomenclature could not have sprung up alt 
at once and in the infancy of grammatical science, but that many 
generations of scholars must have helped to bring it to that degree 
of perfection which it exhibits in Fjipini's work. Accordingly we 
And Ptuini himself making reference in various places to ten ditferent 
grammarians, besides two schools, which he calls the " eastern 
(pfdgcgas) " and " northern (udawcAos) " gramiparians. Perhaps 
the most important of his predecessors was sakafflyana,* also 
mentioned by YBska—the author of the Nirukta, who is likewise 
supposed to have preceded Pftijini—as the only grammarian (voiyd- 
Aoroiui) who held with the etymoio^sts {noiruafo) tliat all nouns 
are derived from verbal roots. Unfortunately there is little hope 
of the recovery of his grammar, which would probably have enabled 
us to determine somewhat more exactly to what extent P&pini was 
indebted to the labours of his predecessors. There exists indeed a 
grammar in South Indian MSS., entitled SabdanuHsana, which is 
ascribed to one SBkafllyana ; ' but this has tieen proved * to be tlie 
production of a modern Jaina writer, which, however, seems to be 
partly based on the original work, and partly on P&pini and others, 
t^ini is also called D&IjsMputra, after his mother DftksM. As 
his birthplace the village S&l&tura is mentioned, which was situatml 
some few miles north-west of the Indus, in the country ol the Gan- 
dbtras, whence later writers also call him SBl&turlya, the formation 
of which name he himself explmns in lus grammar. Another name 
sometimes applied to him is SUanki. In the Kathi-sarils^ortt, a 
modem coUectiem of popular tales mentioned above, PKpini is said 
to have bam the pupil of Varsha, a teacher at PUaliputra, under 
the reign of Nanda, the father (?) of Chandragupta' (315-291 B.c.). 
The rw date of the great grammarian is, however, still a matter 
of uncertainty. WhBe Goldstiicker ‘ attempted to put his date back 
to ante-Buddnist times (about the 7th century B.c.), Professor Weber 
held riiat Pipini's graimnar cannot have bton compo^ till some 
time after tlw invadon of Alexander the Great. This opinion is 
cUaBy based on the occurrence in one of the Sfitras of the word 
yoiMuidiii, in the sense of " the writing of the Yavanas (lonians),” 
thus implying, it would seem, such an acquaintance with the Greek 
alphabet os it would be impossible to assume for my period prior to 
AMxander's Indim campaign (326 B.C.). But, as it is by no means 
certain * that this term really applies to the Greek alphabet, It is 
scarcely expedient to make the word the corner-stone of the argument 
regardiing Plnini’s age. If. Patafljali's " great commentary " was 
writtaa, at seems moat Ukely, about the middle of the and century 
B.c., it is hardly posiibls to assign to Ptnim a later date than about 
200 B.C. Though this grammarian registerB numerous words and 
formations os psculiar to the Vedic hymns, his chief concern is with 
the ordinary speech (hAdsAd) of his period and its Utaratnra ; and it is 
noteworthy, in this respect, that the roles he lays down on some 
Important points of syntax (as pointed out by Professors Bhandarkar 
and Kielliora) are in accord with the prarace of the Brithmaiias 
rattier than with that of the later classical literature. 

ittpini's SOtras oootinued for ages after to form the centre of 
grammatical activity. But, as his own work had superseded those 
of his pirxlecessors, so many of tlie scliolars who devoted themselves 

‘ Printed, with a commentary, at Calcutta; also, with notes, 
iadexea md m isstractivc introduction, by O. Bhhtlingk (1839- 
1840) ; md agun with a German translation (1887). 

' 1 . 0 , aon m Sakata, whence be is also called Sakatiagaja. 

' Compare G. BOhler's paper, OrimI md OenVfriif, p. seq. 

* A. BumeU, On tA« Aindra Schoof of Smukrif Crammarinns. 

* Mnini, kit Piaet inJfmakrU LUtnUure (i86t). 

* See Lassen, Itid. 2^^Kp. 723; M. Muller, HisL of A.S 
■id. wiFv 


Lit. 


p. 521; A. Weber, Ind ., 


rv. p. 2 seq. 


to the task of perfecting his system have sunk mto obUvion. 
The earliest of his successors whose work has come dosm to us 
(though perhaps not in a separate toim) is Kityftyma, the irttrM. 
author ot a la^ collection of concise critical notes, called 
yarttika, intended to supplement and correct the bhtras, or ' 

give them greater precuoun. The exact date of this writer Is likewise 
unknown; but there cm be Uttle doubt that he Bved at least a 
century after PApuii. Outing the interval a new body of literature 
seems to have sprung up ’—accompanied with considerable chai-ges 
of language—and the geographic^ knowledge of India extended 
over large tracts towards the south. Whether this is the same 
K&tyAyaua to whom the VtjBsmeyi-pittti&khya (as well as the 
Sarvluukiama) is attributed, is BtUl doubted by some scholars.* 
K&tyftyona being properly a family or tribal name, meaning " tlie 
descendant of KAtya," later works usually assign a second name 
Varanichi to the wnters (for there are at least two) who bear it. 
The KathftsaritsAgara makes the author of the V&rttikas a ftilow- 
student of PApini, and afterwards minister of King Nmda; 
but, though this date might have fitted KAtyAyma wcU enough, 
it is impossible to place my reliance on the statements derived 
from such a source. KAtyAyma was succeeded again, doubtless 
after a considerable interval, by PatafijMi, the author 01 pmtmUmtL 
tlie (PydAarBi**') Makd-bkSskya,* or Great Commentary. 

For the great variety of information it incidentally supplies regarding 
the hteiature and manners of the period, this is, irom m histoncal 
and antiquarim pouit of view, one of the most important works of 
the classical Sm^rit literature. Fortunately the author's date has 
been fairly settled by synchronisms implied in two passages of his 
work. In one of them the use of the imperfect—as the tense referring 
to m event, known to people generally, not witnessed by the speaker, 
and yet capable of being witnessed by him—is illustrated by the 
statement, The Yavana besieged SAketa," which there is reason to 
believe can only refer to the Indo-Bactrian king Menander (144- 
e. 124 B.C.), who, according to Strabo, extended his rule ^ far as the 
YamunA.** In the other passage the use of the present is illustrated 
by the sentence, " We are sacrificing for Pushpamitra "—this prince 
(178-c. 142 B.C.), the founder of the Sunga dynasty, being known 
to have fought against the Greeks.’" We thus get the years 144-142 
B.c. as the probable time when the work, or part of it, was composed. 
Although Patafijali prol»bly gives not a few traditional grammatical 
examples mechanically repeated from his predecessors, those here 
mentioned are fortunately such as, from the very nature of the case, 
must have been made by himself. The MahAbliAshya is not a con¬ 
tinuous commentary on PApini’s grammar, but deals only with those 
SOtras (some 1720 out of a total ol nearly 4000) on which KAtjAyana 
had proposed any VArttikas, the critical discussion of wluch, in 
connexion with toe respective SOtras, and with the views oi other 
grammarians expressed thereon, is toe sole object of PataGjali s 
commentatoriai remarks. Though doubts have been raised as to too 
textual condition of toe work, I’rofessor Kielhorn has clearly shown 
that it has probably been handed down in as good a state oi preser¬ 
vation as any other classical Sanskrit work. Patafljali is also called 
Gonaidlya—which name Professor Bhandarkar takes to mean 
" a native of Gonarda," a place, according to toe same scholar, 
probably identical with Gop4a, a town some 20 m. north-west of 
Oudh—and GopikAputra, or son of GopikA. Whether there is any 
connexion between this writer and toe reputed author ol toe Yoga- 
fAstra is doubtful. The MahAbhAahya has been commented upon 
by Kaiyata, in his BhUskyapfodlpa, and toe latter again by NAgojl- 
bhatta, a distinguished grammarian of toe earlier part of toe iStb 
cenfory, in his Bkdskyii-prttdipoddyottf. 

Of running commentaries on PApini’s SOtras, the oldest extant 
and moat important is toe K&iihd Prifri,*| or " comment of KAAI 
(Snares)," the joint production of two Jaina writers of kUIU 
probably the first hall of the 7th century, viz. JayAditya 
and VAmana, each of whom composed one half (four 
adhyAyas) of the work. The chief commentaries on this work are 
Haradatta Mifra's Podomafijari, which also embodito the substance 
of the MahAbhAshya, and Jinendra-buddhi's Wy4sa.“ 

Educational requirements in course of tone led to toe appear- 
ance of grammars, chiefly of an elementary char^ter, constructed 

’ F. Kielhorn, Katvdyana und Paiakiati (1876). The SaxgraAa. a 
huge metrical work on grammar, by VyA4i, which is frequently 
referred to, doubtless belonged to this penifo. 

• E.g. A. Weber. Goldstiicker and M. Muller take toe opposite 

”•*1^111 of this work was fiistprinted by Ballantyne; followed by a 
Utoographed edition, by two Benares pandits (1871): ““i* 
Uthographic edition of toe text and commentaries, pubUsbed by too 
India Office, under CoWstfleker's supervision (1874); finauy, a 
critical edition by F. Kielhorn. For a review 
antiquarian data suppBed by the work, see A. Weber, Ind. iitud. 
xiu. 293 seq. The author's date has beenjhequentiy fae nsaed 
most tooroughly and successfully, by R. C 
papers. See also A. Weber, f/isl. »/i.Z-p. 

“ Lassen, hid. Alt. ii. 341, 362. 

“ Edited by Pandit BAla SAstil (Benares, 1876-1878). 

« At it is quoted ^ Vopadsvn « cannot be Uter than toe lath 
century. 


G. Bhandarkar in several 
223. 
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on a more practical systsm oi anancament—ttM principal heads 
under whicn the gramnuitical matter was distnbutaa usually 
being: nuea oi euphony (seadht): indecbon of nouns 
(egeun), generally including composition and secaiJary 
‘ cteiivatives; the verb (dAAydto): and primary (Arii-a.iia) 
derivativas. In this way a number oi grammatical schools' sprang 
up at different times, each recogoising a special set oi Shtras, round 
which gradually gathered a more or less numerous body of com- 
me.ita^rial and subsidiary treatises. As regards the gramm itical 
material itseli, these later grammars supply comparatively htiiv that 
is not already contained in the older works—the difference bei ig 
mainly one of metliod, and partly of terminology, including modiff- 
cations of the system of technical letters (asuliaitdka). Of the 
PI ■ grammars of this description hitherto known, the Cka»dra~ 
oMaera. ig probably the oldest—its author Cha idra 

Achirya having flourished under King Abhimanyu of Kashmir, 
who is supposed to have lived towards the end of ttie and century,^ 
and ill whose reig.i that grammarian is stated, along witli others, 
to have revived me study of the Mahibhftshya in Kashmir. Only 
portions of this grammar, witli a commentary by Auandadatta, 
have, however, as yet been recovered. 

The KSkMrt^ or KiiSpa, is ascribed to Kumffra, the god of war, 
whence this school is also sometimes called Kaumira. The real 
Kilarntn probably was Sarva-varman, who also wrote the 

original commentary (vriffi), which was afterwards recast 
by Durgasiipha, and s^ain commented upon by the same writer, 
and suljuequentiy by Trilochana-dasa. The date of the K&tantra 
is unknown, but it will probably have to bo assigned to about the 
6th or yth century. It is still used in many parts of India, especially 
in Bengal and Kashmir. Other grammars are -the 5Jnueafi 
Praknyi, by AnubhQti SvarQpacbkrya ; the Sanhskipta-sira, com¬ 
posed by Kramadisvara, and corrected by J umara-nandin, whence 
it is alki called Jaumara ; the Hatma-vyikarana,* by the Jmna 
Hmmm. writer Hemachandra (10S8-1171, according to Dr Bh&o 
ebamtrm, ^^1*) ■ Mugdka-bodka,‘ composed, in the latter part 
^ " df the 13th century, by Vopadeva, the court paiidit of 

King Mah&deva (Kimarffja) of Devagiri (or Deogliar); 
the Std(pianta^aumudi, the favourite text-book of Indian students, 
by Bhatfoji Diksliita (17th century); and a clever abndgment of 
it, the La^ku- {Siddkiitia-) kaumudi* by Voradarija. 

Several subsidiary grammatical treatises remain to be noticed. 
The Paribkaskds are general maxims of interpretation presupposed 
JuSsfitlji II Sfltras. Those handed down as applicable to 

“'PSijim's system have been interpreted most ably by 
ntIcMl Nigojibliatta, in his Paribiskmduiekkara.’’ In the case of 
tnatlm*. applying to whole groups of words, the complete 

lists (gu'ui) of these words are given in the Ganapi/ka, 
and only referred to in the SQtras. Vardhamffna's Gayaratna- 
makodadki* a comparatively modern recension o( these lists (a.u. 
1130), is valuable as offering the only available commentary on the 
Caiias wliich contain many words of unknown meaning. The 
Dhdtupafkas are complete lists of the roots {dkStu) of the language, 
with their general meamngs. The lists handed down under this 
title," as apparently arranged by Pffriini himself, have been com¬ 
mented upon, amongst others, by Milihava. The Unidi-sutras arc 
rules on the formation of irregular derivatives. The oldest work 
of tills kind, commented upon by Ujivaladatta,*" is by some wnteis 
ascribed to KfftyHyana Vararuclu, by others even to .Sffkatffyana. 
Tlic oldest known treatise on the philosophy of grammar and syntax 
is the Vakya-padiya," composed in verse, by Bhartrihari (? 7th 
century), whence it is also called Hankiriki. Of later works on 
this subject, the Vatyikaraim-bkiskaifa, by Kondabhatta, and the 
Vaiyikarana-iiddkanta-mahjuski, by Nagojibliatta, arc the most 
important. 

IV. Lbxicocraphv.—S anskrit dictionaries (koska), invariably 
composed in verse, are either homonymous or synonymous, or partly 
rile one and partly the other. Of those hitherto published, 
S&fvata's Anekirtka-samuckekaya,'^ or " collection of 
bompnyms," is probably the oldest. While in the later 
homonymic vocabularies the words are usually arranged aocording 
to the alphabetical order of the final (or sometimes the initial) letter, 
and then according to the number of syllables, S&ivata's principle 

' Dr Burnell, ip his Atitdra Sekool, proposes to apply this term to 
all grammara arranged on this plan. 

‘ Professor Bhandarkar, Earfy History o) Ike Dekkan, p. 20, pro¬ 
poses to fix him about the end cd the ud century. 

" Edited, with commentary, by J. ^geling. 

* The Prikrit part edited and translated by R. Fischel. 

" Edited by O. Bfihtlingk (tSgri, 

* Edited and translated by J. R. Ballantyne. For other modern 
gnmniars see Colebrooke, Essays, ii. p. 44 1 RljendralUa Mitra, 
uestripHue Catalogue, i.. Grammar. 

’ Edited and translated by F. Kiolbom. 

' Edited by J. Eggeling. 

* Edited by N. L. Westergaard; also given in B&btlingk's edition 
of FMni. 

“ Text and commentary, edited by Th. Aufirecht 

“ Edited) with commentaries, at Benaips. 

t* Edited by Tb. Zachariae. 
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snpha, one of " the nine gems," who probably lived eerly m ^ 6tb 
century. Tbis dictionary consists m a synonymous and a short 
homonymous part; whilst in the former roe words ore distributed 
in sections according to subjects, as heaven and the gode, rime and 
teasons, &c., in the lattor they are arranged according to their find 
letter, without regard to the number of syllables. This Koeha has 
found many commentators, the oldest of tooee known being Kriifta- 
svtmin.'* Among the works quoted by commentators as Ai^ara's 
sources are the frihioia and Utpaltni-koekae, and the glossaries 
of Rabhasa, Vyftdi, Kfityffyana, and Vararuchi. A Kosha ascrilwd 
to Vararuchi—whom tradition makes Ukowise one of th •. mne 
literary "gems"—consisting of ninetyshort sections,has been printed 
at Benares (1865) in a collection of twelve Koshas. The Abkt ibisut 
rafiMmdId,'"by Haliyudha; the VifvapraAdia,byMahe^vora (fill). 
and the AbktdkSHa-ekiutdmaitt '* (or HaitiM-kosha), by the Juina 
Hemachandra, seem all three to belong to the rath century. Some¬ 
what oarher than these probably is Ajaya PUa, the author of the 
(homonymous) Ninirtka-sangraka, being quoted by VardI a iiAaa 
(a.p 1140). Of more uncertain date is Purushottuma Dc\a, wliu 
wrote the Tnkiff^a-teska, a supplement to the Amarakoslta, besides 
tile Hiriuali, a collection of uncommon words, and two other short 
glossaries. Of numerous other works of tills class the most important 
IS the Medini, a dictionary of homonyms, arranged in tlio first place 
according to the finals and the syllabic length, and then alpliabeti- 
cally. 1'wu important dictionarus, compile by native suliolms of 
the last century, are tlic Isabdakaipadruma by Ridb&kilnta Deva, 
and the VSekaspeUya, by TArSnAtha Tarka-vAcliaspati. A full 
account of Sanskrit dictionaries is contained in the preface to riir 
first edition of H. H. Wilson's Dicfionarv, reprinted in Itis Essays on 
Sanskrit Literature, vol. ill. 

V, Prosody (CAA««<faj).~Thc oldest treatises on prosody have 
already been referred to m the account of the technical branches 
of the later Vedic literature. Among more modern r, 0,0)1, 
tocatises the most important are the Mriia-sanjivani, a 
commentary on Pingala's SQtra, by HalAyudha (perhaps identical 
with the author of the glossary above referred to); the Vyttta- 
ratniUiara, or " jewel-mine of metros," in six chapters, composed 
before the 13th century by KodA,a Bhatta, with soversj commen¬ 
taries: and the tkkando-maktarl, hkewise in six chapters, by 
GangAdasa. The Srutabodka, ascribed, probably wrongly, to the 
great KAlidAsa, is a comparatively insignificant treatise which deals 
only with tlie more common metres, m such a w^ that each stanu 
forms a specimen of the metre it describes. Tbo Vritta-darpaita 
treats chiefly of PrAkrit metres. Sanskrit prosody, which is probably 
not surpassed by any other citlior in variety of metre or in i.ar- 
inunionsness of rhythm, recognises two classes of metres, viz. such 
as consist of a certain number of syllables of fixed quantity, and such 
as are regulated by groups of breves or metrical instants, tins latter 
class being again of two kinds, according as it is or is not Inu d 
by a fixed order of feet. A pleasant account oi Sanskrit |)oetics is 
given in Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. ii. ; a more complete and syste¬ 
matic one by P.ofessor Weber, Ind. Stud. vol. viii. 

VI. Music (Sangita ).—The musical art has been pTaetisod in 
India from early times. The riioorettc treatises on prafime music 
now extant are, however, quite modern productions. mwaie 
The two most highly esteemed works arc the Sang'.la- 
ratnlhara f" jewel-mine of music "), by SArngadeva, and the Sangita- 
darpana (‘ mirror of music "), by DAmodara. Each of these works 
consists of seven chapters, treatmg respectively of—(1) sound and 
musical notes {svara) : (z) melodies (riga) ; (3) music in connexion 
with the human voice ^raktr^aka); (4) n usioal compoaitums 
{prabandka ); (3) time and measure {Uiia ); (6) musical instruments 
and instrument music ijiidya ); (7) dancing and acting (nrtita or 
nfitya). The Indian octave consists like our own of seven chief 
notes (niora); but, while with us it is subdivided into twelve semi¬ 
tones, the Hindu theory distinguishes twentv-two intervals {truti, 
audible sound). There is, however, some doubt as to whether tliaie 
irufi's ore quite equal to one another—in which case the intervals 
between the chief notes would be unequal, since they conijst of eitter 
two or three or four trutis ,—or wbetlter, it the intervals between the 
chief notes be equal, the trutis tbomselves vary in duration between 
quarter-, third-, and semi-tones. There pro three ical<« (grima^, 
differing from each other in the nature of the chief intervals (either 
as regaros actual duration, or the number of irutis or sub-tones). 
Indian music consists almost entirely in melody, instrumental 
accompaniment being performed in unison, aad any attempt at 
harmony being confined to the continuation of the kev-note. A 

” Edited by H. T. Colebrooke (1808), and by L. Dcskmgchainps 
(i83»-i84S). 

” A grammarian of this name is mentioned as the tntpr of King 
JayApI^ of Kashmir (a.o. 7.33-780); but Kabira, tin commentator 
on Amara, Is placed by Professor Aufrepht between the. gith and 
lath centuries, because be quotes tlie iiahrtAniirtwna aimibed to 
BbouyrAift* 

“ Edited by Th. Aufrecht (*86t). 

“ Edited by O. Bfihtlingk and C. Rieu (1847). 
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kinds of poetic compoutiOT, tte partcular 
mbiects and characters adapted for them, and the difi^nt senti- 
or menSl^nditions capable of bong 
called forflt by tiiem—could not bat be congeiiml to toe Indian mmd. 
H. H. Wilson in his Thea^rt of the Hindus, has given a detail^ ^ount 
of fljese theoretic distinction* with special reference to the dr^a, 
which, as the most pcriect and varied hind of 
nsuallv takes an important place m the theory of literary com- 
positioii. The Bkarata-iistra has already been aUuded to as pro- 
tablv the oldest extant work in this department of hteratore. 
Another comparatively ancient treatise is the Kai/yMarSa, or 
" mirror of poetry," in three chapters, by Dandm, the autoor of the 
novel DaMkumaraekarila, who probably gounshed towards the end 
of the bth century. The work consists of three chapters, treating— 
(I) of two different local styles (riii) of poetry, the Gaudi or eastern 
and the Vaidarbhf or southern (to which later critics add four others, 
the PMchUI, Migadhi, IJltl, and Avantikl); (2) of the ^es and 
ornaments of style, as tropes, figures, similes; (3) of aUiteration, 
literary pussies and twelve kinds of faults to be avoided in com¬ 
posing poems. Another treatise on rhetonc, in SOtras, with a 
commentary entitled KSvydtanhifa’VfttH^ is ascribed to Vkinana 
of probably tiie 8th century. The Kavyilankira, by the Kashmirian 
Rudrata, was probably composed in the gth century, a gloss on it 
(by Kami), which professes to be based on older commentaries, 
having been written in 1068. Dhananjaya, the author of the IJaia- 
ripa,* or " ten forms (of plays)," the favourite compendium of 
dramaturgy, appears to have flourished in the loth century. In 
the concluding stansa he is stated to liave composed his work at 
the court of fing Muflja, who is probably identical with the well- 
known M&lava prince, the uncle and predecessor of King Bhoja of 
Dhftrg. The Daiarflpa was early commented upon by Dhamka, 
possibly the author’s own brother, their father's name being the 
same (Vishnu). Dhamka quotes R&]asckhara, who is supposed to 
hive flouriihed about a.o. tooo,* but may after all have to be put 
somewhat earlier. I’he Sarasvad-kanthdbharttisa, " the neck-oma- 
ment of SarnsvaH (the goddess of eloquence),” a treatise, in five 
ehapters,on poetics generimy, remarkable for its wealth of quotations. 
Is ascribed to King Bhoja himself (11th century), probably as a 
compliment by some writer patronized by him. The Kavya-prakSfa,‘ 
" the lustre of poetry," another esteemed work of the .same clas.s, in 
ten sections, was probably composed in the iztli century—the 
auihor Mammata, a Kashmirian, having been the maternal uncle 
of Srl-Harsha, the author of the Naishadhfya. The SShUya~darpa^a,‘ 
or " mirror 01 composition," the standard work on literary criticism, 
was composed in the 15th century, on the banks of the Brammapntta, 
by Viivangtha KavirUa. The work consists of ten chapters, treating 
of the following subjects;—(1) the nature of poetry; (2) the sentence; 
(3) poetic flavour (raso); (4) the divisions of pwetry; (5) the func¬ 
tions of literary suggestion ; (6) visible and audible poetry (chiefly 
on dramatic art); (7) faults of style ; (8) merits of style; (9) dis¬ 
tinction of styles; (10) ornaments of style. 

VIII. Mboicinb {Ayur-vsda, Vaidya-lSstra ).—Though the early 
cultivation of the healing art is amply attested by frequent allusions 
in the Vedic writings, it was doubtless not tiU a much later 
muumm. pefigj jjmj yje medical practice advanced beyond a 
certain degree of empirical skill and pharmaceutic routine. 
From the nmnltaneous mention of the three humours (wind, bile 
phlegm) in a vgrttika to Pknini (v. i, 38), some kind of humoral 
patbmogy would, however, seem to have been prevalent among 
Indian physicians several centuries before our era. The oldest 
existing worit is supposed to be the CWaAa-rai|iaiM,' a bulky cyclo¬ 
paedia in tiokas, mixed with prose sections, which consists of eight 
chaptara, and was probably composed for the most part in the eaiiy 
centuries of our era. Whether the Chinese tradition which makes 
Chanka the court physician of King Kanishka (c. a.d. ioo) rests 
an fact is very douDnul. Of equal authority, but doubtless some¬ 
what more modem, is the Suirttla (-seipAi'M),' which Suimta is said 
to have received from Dhanvantari, the Indian Aesculapius, whose 
name, however, appears also among the " nine gems." It consists 


* Edited, with commentTry, by Premachandra Tarkabfigisa, 
BM. I1U. ; with German translation by O. v. Bfihtlingk (1890). 

* Edited by Capeller (tSyti. 

' Edited by Fltsedw. HsH, BiW. tnd. (1865); with commentary 

^*J*R^%dhSrGiW. CM. A. (1883): G. Bahler, Ind. Ant. (1884), p. *9. 

* EdltsdbyMahefaChandraNyflyatata*(i866). 

* Text and translation in BM. Ind. ; edited by Jibananda Vldya- 

■raat, llhananda Vidyasagara (Caleotta, 1877). Cf. A: F. R. 
Hoarala, “ Stwues in Anc. Indian Medicine " (J. Hoy. As. S, t 9 o 6 < 9 ). 

' Edited by Madhusfldana Gupta (1833-1837), and by Jibananda 
Vidyasagara (1873). 


of tix ohapten, and is likewise composed in mixed verse and prose— 
the greater simpkeity of arrangmnent, as well as some slMbt attention 
paid in it to surgery, betokemng an advance upon Charaka. . Both 
works are, however, characterized by great prolixity, and ouataia 
much matter which has little connexion With medieme. The late 
Professor E. Haas, in two very suggestive papers,* tried to show 
that the work of Sufmta (idenftoed by him wito Socrates, so often 
confounded in the middle ages with Hippocrates) was probably not 
composed till after the Mohammedan conquest, and that, so far 
from the Arabs (as they themselves dedarm having derived some 
of their knowledge of medical science from Indian authorities, the 
Indian Vaidyai&stra was nothing but a poor copy of Greek medicine, 
as transmittM by the Arabs. But even though Greek influence may 
be traced in this as in other branches of Indian science, there can 
be no' doubt," at any rate, that both Charaka and Sitiruta were 
known to the Arab R&ri (c. A.o. 932), and to the author of the 
Fihrist (completed a.d. 987), and that their works must therefore 
have existed, in some form or other, at least as early as the qth 
century. Among tiie numerous later medical works published and 
greatly esteemed in India, the moat important general compendiums 
are Vfigbhata’s Ashfdnga-hfidaya, " the heart of the eight-limbed 
(body of medical science)," supposed to have been written in the 
9th century, or still earlier: and BhBva Miira's BhSva-prakdSo, 
probably of the early part of the i6th century; while of special 
treatises may be mentioned M&dhava's .system of pathology, the 
RupjtmSchaya, or Mddkava-Nidina, of the 8th or 9th century; 
and SArngadhara’s compendium of therapeutics, toe Simfadhara- 
samhiti, composed before 1300, having been commented upon by 
Vopadeva. Materia medica, with which India is so lavisfily en¬ 
dowed by nature, is a favourite subject with Hindu medical writers, 
the oldest treatise being apparently toe bhanvantan-nigha^fu, of 
uncertain, but not very high, age ; Msides which may be mentioned 
MadanapBla's Madanminoda, written a.d. 1374 ; the more modern 
Rija-mgha$fps, by the Ka.stimirian Narahari; besides other, still 
more recent esteemed works of this class, to which may be added 
the valuable medical dictionary Vaidyakafabdasindhu by Umeia- 
chandra Gupta. A useful general view of this branch of Indian 
science is contained in T. A. Wise’s Commentary on Hindu Medicine 
(1845), and in his History of Medicine, vol. i. (1867) ; but the subject 
has since then been treated in a much fuller and more critical way 
in Profes.sor J. Jolly’s " Medicin ’’ in Biihler’s Grundriss der indo 
arischen Philologie. 

IX. Astkonomy and Mathematics. — Hindu astronomy may 
be broadly divided into a pre-scientific and a .scientific period. 
While the latter clearly presupposes a knowledge of the re¬ 
searches of Hipparchus and other Greek astronomers, , 
it is still doubtful whether the earlier astronomical and''**!'*”®’’ 
astrological theories of Indian writers were entirely olfff^ 
home growtii or partly derived from foreign sources.®*!!^ 
From very ancient (probably Indo-European) times® * **■ 
chronological calculations were based on the synodical revolutions 
of toe moon—toe difference between twelve such revolutions (making 
together 354 days) and the solar year being adjusted by the insertion, 
at the time of the winter solstice, of twelve additional days. Besides 
this primitive mode tlic Rigveda also alludes to the method prevalent 
in post-Vedic times, according to which the year is divided into 
twem {s/biana or solar) months of thirty days, with a thirteenth 
month intercalated every fifth year. This quinquennial cycle 
iyuga), is explained in the Jyotisha, regarded as the oldest astro¬ 
nomical treatise. An institution which occupies an important 
part in those early speculations is toe theory of the so-called lunar 
zodiac, or system of lunar mansions, by which the planetary path, 
in accordance with toe duration of the moon’s rotation, is divided 
into twenty-seven or twenty-eight different stations, named after 
certain constellations {imkshatra) which are found alongside of the 
ecliptic, and with which toe moon (masc.) was supposed to dwell 
successively during his circuit. The same institution is found in 
China and Arabia; but it is still doubtful" whether the Hindus, as 
some scholars hold, or the Chaldaeans, as Professor Weber thinks, 
are to be credited wito the invention of this theory. Professor G. 
Thibaut," who has again thoroughly investigated toe problem, comes 
to the conclusion ttot it is improDable that toe nakshatia-theory 
arose independently in India, but that it is still doubtful whence the 
Hindus dmved it. The principal works of this period are hitherto 
known from quotations only, viz. toe Cflrgi Saiphtti, which Professor 
Kem 'Would fix at c. 50 B.c., the Niradi SaipMi and others. 

The new era, whiim toe same scholar dates from e. a.d. 230, is 
marked by the appearance of the five original SiddhSntas (partly 
extant in revised inactions and in quotations), toe very names of 
two of which suggest Western influence, viz. toe jnitimaka-, SHrya-," 
Vasisk/ka-, Romeika- {i.e. Roman) and Pautita-siddkSntas. Based 


Whitney’s essay on toe Lunar Zodiac, in 


• Z.D.M.G. (1876), p. 617 seq.; 

" See Profesitor Aug. MilBer’s 
" See en>ecia% Professor Whitney’s 
his Orimtti ssmi Unguistie Studies. 

" G. Thibaut, " Astronomie, Astrologie und IdatoematUc," in 
BOhier's {rftmrfftTir. 

" The SSrya-siidkSnta, trandated by W. D. Whitney and 
E. Burgess (im). 
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on tbsie aie tke works of tiie most dutingntshed Indian astronomeis, 
via. Aryabhata,’ probably bom m 4^; Vartha-mihira,' probably 
• Brabma-gupta, who complete his Brakma-siddMnta in 
6 aS : Bhatta Utpala (loth century), distiuKnished especially as com- 
mentatorof Vargha-mihira; and J^iskamAchirya.who, boro in 1114, 
finished his great course of astronomy, tta btddfidWp-linimapB, iu 
1150. In the works of several of these writers, from Aryabhata on¬ 
wards, specif attention is paid to mathematical (especially arith¬ 
metical and algebraic) computations; and the respective chapters 
of Bhftskara's compendium, vis. the LUivuii and Pf/a-goiprtio,* still 
form favourite text-books of these subjects. The ijuestiou whether 
Aryabhata was acquainted with the researches of the Greek algebraist 
Diophantus (c. a.d. 360) remains still unsettled; but, even if this 
was the case, algebraic science seems to have been carried by him 
beyond the point attained by the Greeks. 

On Sanskrit literature generally may be consultsd Max Muller, 
Hutory ol Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; A. Weber, History 0/ Indian 
Literature , A. A. Mdcdoneli, History 0/ Sanskrit Literature. (J.E.) 

SANSON, CHABIXS HENRI (b. 1739), public executioner 
»f Paris from 1788 to 1795, was the son of Charles Sanson or 
Longval, who received in 1688 the office of exicuteur des hautes 
oeuvres de Paris, which became hereditary in his family. Sanson’s 
brothers exercised the same trade in other towns. In the last 
days of 1789 Gorsas in the Courtier de Paris accused Stinson of 
harbouring a Royalist press in his house. Sanson was brought 
to trial, but aci^uitted, and Gorsas witlidrew the accusation. 
After the execution of Louis XVI., a statement by Sanson was 
inserted in the Thermometre politique (13th February 1793) in 
contradiction of the false statements made in respect of the king's 
behaviour when confronted with death. lie surrendered his 
office in 1795 to his sun llenri, who had been his deputy fur some 
time, and held his father’s office till his death in 1840. There is 
no record of the elder Sanson's death. Henri’s sun Climent 
Henri was the last of the family to hold the office. 

The rumautiu tales told of C. H. Sanson have their origin in tlic 
apocryphal Mfmoires pour seriur Al’histoire de la Revolution Franfaisc 
par Sanson (r voh., 1H20; another cd., 1H31), of which a few pages 
of introduction emanate from Balzac, and some other matter from 
Ghiritier de I'Am. Other Mfmoires of Sanson, edited by A. Gregoire 
(ps. for V. Lombard) in 1S30, and by M. d’Olbreuze (b vols., iS6z- 
1863) are equally fictitious. The few facts definitely ascertainable 
are collected by G. Itenfitre in La Guillotine pendant la Rfvotutwn 
(1893). Cf. M. Tourneux, Bibhograpkie de I'kistoire de Paris . . . 
11890, &c.), vol. 1. Nos. 3963-3965, and vol. iv., s.v. " Sanson.” 


SANSON, NICOLAS (1600-1667), French cartographer, wrongly 
termed by some the creator of French geography, was born of an 
old Picardy family of Scottish descent, at Abbeville, on the 
20th (or 31st) of December 1600, and was educated by the 
Jesuits at Amiens. In 1627 he attracted the attention of Riche¬ 
lieu by a map of Gaul which he had constructed (or at least begun) 
while only eighteen. He gave lessons in geography both to I^uis 
XIll. and to Louis XIV.; and when Ixiuis XIIL, it is said, came 
to Abbeville, he preferred to be the guest of Sanson (then em¬ 
ployed on the fortifications), instead of occupying the lodgings 
provided by the town. At the conclusion of this visit the king 
made Sanson a councillor of state. In 1647 Sanson accused the 
(esuit Labbe of plagiarizing him in his Pharus GaUiae AnHquae ; 
in 1648 he tost his eldest son Nicolas, killed during the Fronde. 
.Among the friends of his later years was the great Condfi. He 
died at Paris on the 7th of July 1667. Two younger sons, 
Adrien (d. 1708) and Guillaume (d. 1703), succeeded him as 


geographers to rite king. 


Britannia, ou recherches de I'anliquiti d'Abbeville (163S), in which he 
seeks to identify Strabo's Britannia With Abb^Ue; La France 
<1644); TiMes mithodifues pour les divisions des Gaules . . . 
(1644); L’Angjeterre, I'Espane, I'ltalie et VAUemofne (1644); 
Le Cours du RMn (1646); In Pharum Catliae antiquae Philippi 
Labbe disquisiliones (1647-1648); Rematques sue la carte de I'ancienne 
Gaule de Cisar (1651); L'Asie (1632): Index geographicus (1633); 
Geographia sacra (1653); L'Afrique (1656). In 1692 Hubert JaiUot 
collected Sanson's maps in an Allas nouveau. See also Niceron, 


' The Aryabhallya, edited by H. Kem (1874). 

* The Bgihat-samkitS and Yogaydtrd, edited and translated by 
H. Kem; the Lagku-jSlaha, edited by A. Weber and U. Jaco^ 

’ A translation of both treatises, as writ as of the respeetive 
chapters of Brahma-gupta’s work, was publiahed (1817) by H. T. 
Cniebrooke, with an important'' Dissertation on the Algebn of the 
Hindus," reprinted in the Misc. Eteaye, ii. pp. 375 seq. 


Mimeirat, vols. xiii. and xx. j the iSth-centnry editions ol some of 
Sanson's works by Delamarche under the titles of difas de gtopapkie 
ancienne and Atlas bntannijue ; and the Catalogue del dortes el livres 
de gtograpkte de Sanson (lyot). 

SANSOVINO, ANDREA COXTUClCI DEL MONTE (1460-1539), 
Florentine sculptor, was the son of a shepherd called Niccolo di 
Domenico Contucci, and was bom Monte Sansovino near 
Arezzo, whence he took his name, which is usually softened |W 
Suisovino. He was a pupil of Antonio Pollaiuolo, and at,,first 
worked in the purer style of i5Ui-century Florence. Hence his 
i»rly works we by lar tlie best, such as the terra-cotta olta^iece 
in Santa Cbiara at Monte Sansovino, and the marble reliefs of 
the*' Annunciation,” Uie “ Coronation of the Virgin,” a " Pietk,” 
the “ Last Su[^r,” and various statuettes in the Corbinelli chapd 
of S. Spirito at Florence, all executed between the yean 1488 
and 1492. From 1491 to 1500 Andrea worked in Portugal for the 
king, and some pieces of sculpture by him still exist in the 
monastic church of Coimbra. (See Kaezinski, Les Arts eti 
Portugal, Parts, 1846, p. 344,) These early reliefs show strongly 
the influence of Donatello. The beginning of a more pagan style 
IS shown in the statues of “ St J ohn baptizing Christ ” over the east 
door of the Florentine baptistery. This group was, however, 
finished by the weaker band of Vincenzo Dunti. In 1503 he 
executed the marble font at Volterra, with good reliefs'of the 
“ FoUr Virtues ” and the *' Baptism of Christ.” In 1505 Sansovino 
was invited to Rome by Julius 11 . to make the monuments ol 
Cardinal Ascanio Maria Sforza and Cardinal Girolamo della 
Rovere for the retro-choir of S. Maria del Popolo. The architect¬ 
ural parts of these monuments and their sculptured foliage ore 
extremely graceful and executed with the most minute delicacy, 
but the recumbent effigies show the beginning of a serious decline 
in taste. These tombs became models which for many years were 
copied by most later sculptors with increasing exaggerations of 
their defects. In 1513, while still in Rome, S^sovino executed 
a very beautiful group of the ” Madonna and Child with St Anne,” 
now over one of the side altars in the church of S. Agostinu. 
From 1513 to 1528 he was at Loreto, where he cased the outside 
of the Santa Ca.sa in white marble, covered with reliefs and 
statuettes in niches between engaged columns; a small part of 
this sculpture was the work of Andrea, but the greater part was 
executed by Montelupo, Tribolo and others of his assistants and 
pupils. Though the general effect is rich and magnificent, 
the individual pieces of sculpture are both dull and feeble. The 
earlier reliefs, those by Sansovino himself, are the best. 

SANSOVINO, JACOPO(i477-i57o), Italian sculptor, was called 
.Sansovino after his master Andrea, his family name being Tatti. 
He became a pupil of Andrea in 1500, and in 1510 accompanied 
him to Rome, devoting himself there to the study of antique 
sculpture. Julius II. employed him to restore damaged statues, 
and he made a full-sized copy of the Laocoon group, which was 
afterwards cast in bronze, and is now in the Uffizi at Florence. 
In 1511 he returned to Florence, and began the statue of St 
James the Elder, which is now in a niche in one of the great pieR> 
of the Duomo. He carved a nude figure of “ Bacchus and Pan,” 
now in the Bargello,near the “ Bacchus ” of Michelangelo, from the 
contrast with whi^ it suffers much. Soon afterwards Jacopo 
returned to Rome, and desired for his fellow-citizens the grand 
church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which was carried out by 
Antonio Sangallo the younger. A marble group of the “ Madonna 
and Child,” heavy in style, now at the west of S. Agostino, was his 
next important work. In 1537 Jacopo ffed from the sack of 
Rome to Venice, where he was welcomed by Titian and Pietro 
Aretino ; henceforth till his death he was occupted in odomitig 
Venice with magnificent buildings and many second-rate pieces 
of sculpture. Arong the latter Jacopo’s poorest works are the 
colossal statues of “ Neptune ” and “ Man ’'on the grand staircase 
of the ducal palace. Iw best are the bronze doors of the sacristy 
of St Mark, cast in 1563 ; inferior to these are the series of six 
bronze reliefs round the choir of the same church. In 1565 he 
completed a small bronze gate with a graceful relief of" Christ 
surrounded by Angels ”; this gate shuts oB the altar of the 
Reserved Host in the choir of St Mack’s. 
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Tseopo's chief clwtn to distinction rests upon the nomeroiu 
fine Venetian buildings which he designed, such as the public 
library, the mint, the Scuola della Misencordia, the Palazzo de’ 
Comari and the Palazzo Delfina with its magnificent staircase— 
the last two both on the grand canal. Among his ecclesiastical 
works the chief were the church of S. Fantino, that of S. Martino, 
near the arsenal, the Scuola di S. Giovanni degli Schiavoni and, 
finest of all, the church, now destroyed (see Venice), of S. Gemi- 
niaMJ, a very good specimen of the Tuscan and Composite orders 
used with the graceful freedom of the Renaissance. 

In 1545 the roof of the public library, which he was then con¬ 
structing, fell in ; on this account he was imprisoned, fined and 
dismissed from the office of chief architect of the cathedral, to 
which he had been appointed by a decree of the signoria on the 
7th of April 15*9. Owing to the intervention of Titian, Pietro 
Arctino and others, he was soon set at liberty, and in 1549 he 
was restored to hLs post. He did good service for St Mark’s by 
encircling its failing domes with bands of iron. Sansovino’s 
architectural works have much beauty of proportion and grace 
of ornament, a little marred in some cases by an excess of sculp¬ 
tured decoration, though the carving itself is always beautiful, 
both in design and execution. He used the classic orders with 
great freedom and tasteful invention. His numerous pupils 
were mostly men of but little talent. 

SANTA ANA, a city and the county-seat of Orange county, 
southern California, tl.S.A., 34 m. S.E. of Los Angeles. Pop. 
(1900) 4933, of whom 506 were foreign-bom. It is served by the 
Abdiison, "ropka & Santa Fi, the Southern Pacific and the 
Pacific Electric railways. The city is situated about 10 m. from 
the ocean, in the lower western foothills of the Santa Ana moun¬ 
tains. There are numerous arte-sian wells in the surrounding 
region, and there is a good irrigation system. (For a description 
of the irrigation canal see Aqubdtict.) Santa Ana is in the 
orange, lemon and walnut region of southern California, and in 
the only important celery-growing district of the state ; the 
celery is grown in great quantities m the large district known ns 
the “ Peatlands ” (about 9 m. from the city), which is underlaid 
by a deposit of pat from i to 100 ft. deep. Other imprtanl 
poducts of the county are ptroleum, barley, sugar beets, 
apricots and lima beans. Santa Ana was first platted in 1869 
and was incorprated in 1888. Its growth since 1900 has been 
rapid. 

SANTA ANA, the capital of the department of Santa Ana, 
Salvador, 50 m. by rail N.W. of San Salvador. Pop. (ip.s) 
about 48,000. It is situated about zioo ft. above sea-level, in a 
valley surrounded by high mountains, which are covered by 
cofiee and sugar pluitations and woods. It is the second city 
of the republic in size, and has broad Shady streets and fine opn 
squares. The municipl offices, hospital, literary institute and 
bracks are noteworthy buildings, and the parish church, 
Doric in style, is generally regarded as one of the finest in Central 
America. Cigars, pttery, starch, spirits, sugar and various 
textiles are manufactured, and the exprt trade in coffee and 
su^r has developd rapidly since the opning in iqoo of a railway 
to San Salvador and the Pacific port of Acajutla. 

li^A-AlfM^ ANTONIO LOPEZ TB (1795-1876), Mexidm 
soldier and plitician, was born at Jolapa in the province of 
Vera Ctu* on the aist of February 1795. He was neither a general 
nor a statesman, nor even an honest man, but he was the most 
conspicuous and continuously active of the military adventurers 
adio filled Spnish America with violence during the first two 
generations of its independence. He entered the colonial army 
m ^ain as a cadet in i8to, imd served as one of the Cmole 
supporters of the Spanish government till i8tt. In that year 
Mexico fell away frm the mother country. Iturbide, who was 
master of Htt country for Hie time, made Santa-Anna brigadier 
aSad governor of La Vera Cruz. Till about i8js he pursued the 
policy of loeepihg lus hold on his nitive province of Vera Cruz, 
Add influencing rest of the country bf alternately supprting 
And upset^g the central government. He first helped to rain 
Iturbide, w^o wished to make himself emperor. He proclaimed 
the Repubji^and was then'a supporter of the successful federal 


party. Federalism suited him very well since it left him in 
command of Vera Cruz. In 1819 he defeated a foolish attempt of 
the Spamards to reassert their authority in Mexico. He kept 
himself in reserve till events gave him a chance to upset the 
president of the day, Bustamente, whom he defeated at Casas 
Biancas on the 12th of November 1832. He could now have 
become president himself, but preferred to rule through dummies. 
Now that he saw an opprtunity to become master hp became 
reactionary and abolished the federal constitution. This led 
to the revolt of Texas, which was full of settlers from the United 
States. Santa-Anna invaded Texas and gained some successes, 
but was surprised and taken prisoner at San Jacinto on the 
2i8t of April 1836. The Texans had a good excuse for shooting 
him, as he conducted war in a ferocious way. 'They preferred 
to let him save his life by ordering his troops to evacuate the 
country. He was released in February 1837, and had for a time to 
" retire to his estates ” in Vera Cruz. In 1838 the French govern¬ 
ment made an attack on the town, and Santa-Anna, by a display 
of his redeeming virtue of personal courage, lost a leg but regained 
his influence. He became military dictator in 1841, and governed 
by violence till he was driven into exile by mutiny in 1845. He 
fled to Cuba, but was recalled to command against the invai'ing 
army from the United States in 1846. The Americans beat him, 
and once more (1848) he went into exile. In 1853 he was recalled 
and named president for life, with the title of Serene Highness. 
In less than two years he was again overthrown and had to go 
abroad in August 1855. For the rest of his life Santa-Anna was 
hanging on the outskirts of Mexico, endeavouring to find an 
opening to renew his old adventures. He tried the emperor 
Maximilian, the French and the United States to see if they would 
serve his turn. But he had outlived his time. The empty title 
of grand-marshal given by Maximilian was ail he gained. When 
in 1867 he attempted to head a rising, he was captured and 
condemned to death, but spared on the ground that he was in 
his dotage. At last, worn out by age, he accepted an amnesty 
and returned to the city of Mexico, where he died in obscurity 
on the 20th of June 1876. 

See H. H. Bancroft, Htstory of the Pacific States of North America, 
V0I.S. viii. and ix. (San Francisco, 1882-1890). 

SANTA BARBARA, a city and the county-seat of Santa 
Barbara county, in southern California, U.S.A., on the coast- 
plain on the southern slope of the Santa V nez Mountains. Pop. 
(1900) 6587, of whom 1143 were foreign-born. It is served by 
the Coast Line of the Southern Pacific railway system. With 
picturesque surroundings, excellent bathing beach and ideal 
climate, Santa Barbara is one of the most popular of the health 
and pleasure resorts of California. Ihe monthly average of the 
mean temperatures for 23 years (1881-1903 inclusive) varied 
from 53° in January to 67° in August. Nowhere in California 
is plant life more varied and beautiful; in the vicinity are walnut, 
olive, lemon and orange groves. North-west of the city ore Ute 
valuable oil fields of Santa Barbara county, notably the Santa 
Maria field, 6 m. S. of Santa Maria, and the region between 
Lompoc and Santa Maria, first developed in 1903. A presidio 
(Spanish militaiy post) was established here in 1782, and a 
Franciscan mission, by Junipero Serra, about four years Lter. 
The mission building is well preserved, and is probably the 
greatest single attraction of Santa Barbara. It is now the 
Franciscan headquarters of the Pacific coast, and near it is a 
Franciscan college. Immediately behind it is the picturesque 
Mission Canyon. Santa Barbara took part in the revolution of 
1829, and in the sectional struggles following leaned to the tide 
of Monterey and the North. It was occupied by the Americans 
in August 1846, then (without bloodshed) by the Californians 
in October, andag lin definitively by the American forces on the 
27th of November 1846. In 1850 it was incorporated at a city, 
though already long a Mexican “ ciudad-’’ It remained off the 
rwlway route until 1887, 

SANTA BARBABA, a town of Iloilo {xovince, island of Panay, 
Philippine Islands, on the S.E. Coast, on the Jaiaur river, a 
fqw miles N. of Iloilo, the capittl of the province. Pop. (1903), 
after the annexation of ZAiraga^ Luoena, Povk and L^..nSs, 
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37,6ai; subsequently Pavia (pop. in 1903, 5700) was annexed 
to Jaro. There are 87 barrios or villages in the town, three oyni 
of these had a population in 1903 exc^ing 1000. The language 
b Visayan. The principal industries are the cultivation of sugar 
cane, Indian com, rice, cacao, coco-nut palm and tobacco, and 
the raising of cattle. 

SANTA CATHARINA, a southern maritime state of Brazil, 
bounded N. by Parand, E. by the Atlantic, S, by Rio Grande do 
Sul, and W. by Rio Grande do Sul and the Mbiones territory of 
Argentina. Pop. (1900) 3*0,289 ; area 28,633 sq. m. The 
Serra do Mar rises not far from the coast and leaves only a 
narrow coast zone, and the plateau above is much broken with 
irregular ranges of mountains. The doast region, though in the 
temperate zone, is hot and humid. It b densely forested, is 
broken by swamps and lagoons, and is crossed by numerous 
short streams from the wooded slopes of the serras. The plateau 
b less densely wooded, but has some highly fertile plains, the 
open campos being partly devoted to stock raising. Except in 
the malarious coast zone, the climate b temperate, bracing and 
exceptionally healthy. The drainage is westward to the Parana, 
the rivers l^ing tributaries of the Igua.ssu, which forms its 
northern boundan,', and of the Uruguay, which forms its southern 
boundary. A number of prosperous German colonies—the largest 
and best known of which arc Blumenau, Dona Francbca, 
Joinville, Itajahy, Brusque, Dom Pedro and SSo Bento—arc 
devoted chiefly to agriculture. There is no cultivation on a large 
scale, as in Sio Paulo and the nortliern provinces.' Coffee is 
produced to a limited extent. Indian corn, beans, onions, fruit 
and mandioca are the principal products. A prominent industry 
is the gathering and preparation of mate or Paraguayan tea 
(Ilex paraguayensis), which is an article of export. The mineral 
lesources include coal, iron, silver, gold and petroleum, the first 
alone is mined. The only railway of the state, the Dona Thereza 
Christina, runs from Laguna, at tlie mouth of a lagoon of that 
name on the .southern coast, northward to the port of Imbituba 
(about 4 m.) and thence westward up the valley of the Rio 
Tubarao to the coal fields of that name (69 m.). The coal is of 
inferior quality and the development of the mines, which were 
discovered in 1841, has not been a success. A later investigation 
shows that there are beds of lietter coal at a greatei depth 
extending from Rio Grande do Sul to SSo Paulo. The capital 
of the state is Klorianopolis (g.v.) also called Santa Catharina and 
Desterro, and its other towns ate Blumenau, Lages (9356), 
Laguna(7282), Joinville(13,996), Itajahy (8875), Brusque (8094), 
Sfto Jose (11,820), opposite Florianopolis, Tubarfto (5495) and 
SSo P'rancisco (5583), a good port in the northern part of the 
state in direct communication with a majority of the German 
colonies. 

SANTA CLARA (or Villa-Claka), the capital of .Santa Clara 
province, Cuba, about 185 m. (by rail) E.S.PL of Havana. 
Pop. (1907) 16,702. It b situated near the centre of the bland, 
on a plateau, between two small streams, and is served by the 
United Railways of Havana and by the Cuba and the Cuba 
Central railways, the last connecting the east and west lines with 
the north and south coasts. The streets are straight and wide, 
and there are many fine buildings. The oldest church b of the 
lost thbd of the i8th century. The city b surrounded by fertile 
plains, which are cultivated in cane or devoted to grazing. 
Santa Clara was founded in 1689 by a band of schbmatics from 
Remedies. 

SANTA CRUZ, ALVAIX) DE BAZAN, ist Hasquis or (1526- 
1588), Spanbh admiral, was bom at Granada on the 12th of 
Drcember 1526,of an ancient family originally settled in the valley 
of Baztan in Navarre, from which they are said to have taken their 
name. His grandfather, Alvaro de Bazan, took part in the 
conquest of Granada from the Moors in 1492, and hb father, 
who had the same Christian name, was dbtingubhed in the service 
of Charles V., by whom he was made genet^ of the galleys—or 
commander-in-chief of the naval forces of the crown of Spain 
in the Mediterranean. The future admiral followed hb father 
in hb youth, and was early employed in hig^i commands. He 
was a member of the military order of St logo. In 1564 he aided 


in the captuie of Velez de Gometa, commanded the division of 
galleys employed to blockade Tetuan, and to suppress the piracy 
carried on from that port. The service b sa^ to have been 
succe^ully performed. Bazan certainly earned the confidence 
of Philip II., by whom he was appointed to command the ^leys 
of Naples in 1568. This post brought him into close rehtions 
with Don John of Austria, when the Holy League was formed 
against the Turks in 1570. During the operations wliich preceded 
and followed the battle of Leponto (7th of October 1571), Bl^zan 
was always in favour of the more energetic course. In the battle 
he commanded the reserve divbinn, and hb prompt energy 
averted a disaster when Uluch Ali, who commanded the left wing 
of the Turks, outmanosuvred the commander of the Christian 
right, Giovanni Andrea Doriu, and broke the allied line. He 
accompanied Don John of Austria at the taking of Tunis in the 
following year. When Philip II. enforced hb claim as heir to 
the crown of Portugal in 1580-1581, Santa Cruz held a naval 
command. The prior of Crato,‘ an illegitimate representative 
of the Portuguese royal family, who conducted the popular 
resbtance to the annexation of the country by Philip, continued, 
however, to hold the island possessions of Portugal in the Atlantic. 
He was supported by a number of French adventurers under 
Philip Strozzi, a Florentine exile in the service of France. Santa 
Cruz was sent as admiral of the Ocean to drive tlie pretender and 
hb friends away in 1583. His victory off Terceira over the 
Portuguese, and a loose confederation of adventurers and serai- 
pirates, French and Englbh, decided the struggle in favour of 
Spain. Santa Cruz, who recognized that England was the most 
formidable opponent of Spain, became the zealous advocate of 
war. A letter written by him to King Philip from Angla in 
Terceira, on the 9th of August 1583, contains the first definite 
suggestion of the Armada. Santa Cruz him.self was to have 
commanded. Hb plaas, schemes and estimates occupy a 
conspicuous place in the documents concerning the Armada 
collected by Don CesAreo Duro. The hesitating character of the 
king, and his many embarrassments, political and financial, 
caused many delays, and left Santa Cruz unable to act with 
efllect. He was at Lisbon without the means of fitting out hb 
fleet, when Drake burnt the Spanbh ships at («db in 1587. 
The independence of judgment shown by Santa Cruz ended 1 ^ 
offending the king, and he was held responsible for the failures 
and delays which were the result of the bod management of hb 
master. His death, which occurred on the 9th of p-ebruary 1588 
at Lisbon, was said to have been hastened by the unjustified 
reproaches of the king. The marquis de Santa Cruz was the 
designer of the great galleons which were employed to carry the 
trade between Cadiz and Vera Cruz in Mexico. 

The documents rdatiiiK to the Armada lave been collected by 
Don Ces&reo Duro in La Armada Invmcihle, and ho gives a biography 
of the marquis in his Con^utsta de las Istas Azores. A separate life 
has been pubhshed by Don Angel dc Altolaguirre. There arc various 
notices of Santa Cruz in Sir W.' Stirling Maxwell's Don John of 
An.strta. (D. H.) 

SANTA CRUZ, an eastern department of Bolivia, bounded 
N. by El Beni, E. by Brazil, S. by Chuqubaca and W. by 
Chuqubaca and Cochabamba. Area 141,36889. m. Pop. (1900) 
209,592 ; (1906 estimated) 234,743. It is only partly explored. 
It consists of a great plain extending eastward from the base 
of the Andes to the- frontiers of Brazil, broken by occasional 
bolated hilb, and in the N.E. by a detached group of low sierras 
known collectively under the name Chiquitos, which belong to 
the Brazilian highlands rather than to the Andes. On the 
western side of the department b an upland zone belonging to 
the eastern slope of the Andes, and here the Bolivian settlements 
are chiefly concentrated. The Chiquitos contain a number of 
old mbsions, now occupied almost exclusively by Indians. The 
great plains, whose general elevation b about 900 ft. above the 
sea, are so level that the drainage does not carry off the water 
in the rainy season, and immense areas are flooded for months 
at a time. Extensive areas are permanently swampy. There 
are forests in the N. and W., but the larger part of the department 
oonsbts of open grassy plains, suitable for grazing. The Llanos 
' A priory of the Maltese knights of St John of Jerusalem. 
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de Chiquitos, adjacent to the sierras of that name, have long been 
used for this purpose. There are two river systems, one belonging 
to the Amazon and the other to the La Plata basins. The first 
includes the Guapay or Rio Grande, Piray or Sara, Yapacani 
and Maraco, upper tributaries of the Marnor^, and the San 
Miguel, Blanco, Baures and Paragua, tributaries of the Guapor^— 
both draining the western and northern parts of the department. 
In the extreme east a number of streams flow eastward into the 
Paraguay, the largest of which, is the Otuquis ; their channels 
are partly hidden in swamps and lagoons. The climate of the 
plains is hot and malarial, and the rainfall heavy. On the 
Andean slopes the temperature is more agreeable. Stock- 
raising is followed to some extent on the plains. Other products 
of the western districts are sugar, rum, cacao, rice, cotton, coffee 
and indigo. Rubber and medicinal products are also exported. 
The Guapay is navigable for small boats in high water, and 
also the lower courses of the other rivers named, but they are 
of little service except in the transport of rubber. The principal 
markets for Santa Cruz products are in the Bolivian cities of the 
Andes where sugar, rum, cacao and coffee find a ready sale. 
There is a trade route across the plains from Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra to Puerto Suarez, on the Paraguay, and the Bolivian 
government contracted in 1908 for a railway between these two 
points (about 497 m.) but the traffic is inconsiderable. 

The capital and only large town of the department is Santa 
Ckuz de la Sierra (pop., m 1900, i.s,874; in 1906, estimated, 
* 0 )S 35 )i on the Piray, a tributary of the Mamorii, 1450 ft. above 
sea-level, about 160 m. in a straight line N.E. of Sucre. It is 
situated on a lower terrace of the Andean slope in a highly fertile 
district, devoted to sugar-cane and stock-raising. It is a dusty, 
straggling, frontier town with rough habitations and a half- 
civilized population, chiefly Indians and mestizos. It is the seat 
of a bishop and has a partly finished cathedral, seminary and 
mission station for the Indians. It has also a national college. 
There ore flour mills, sugar mills, distilleries, tanneries and 
leather manufactories. The original site of Santa Cruz de la Sierra 
was in the uplands, but it was removed to its present site about 
1590, the phra® “ de laSierra ” being kept. It has been used as 
a centre for missionary work among the Indians and as a centre 
of trade. Expeditions to the Brazilian frontier or to the Chiquitos 
missions are fitted out here, and it is the objective point for expedi¬ 
tions entering Bolivia from Matto Grosso, Brazil, and Paraguay. 

SANTA ORUZ, a city and the county-seat of Santa Cruz county, 
California, U.S.A., on the northern headland of the Bay of 
Monterey, about 75 m. S. of San Francisco. Pop. (1900) 5659, 
of whom 1123 were foreign-lmm. It is served by the Southern 
Pacific railway. Santa Cruz is a popular seaside resort. The site 
of the city, whicli spreads back over bluffs and terraces to the 
foothills of the mountains (2000-3800 ft. in altitude), is very 
picture8que,and the scenery in the environs beautiful. WilL nearly 
enclose the city, protecting it from the ocean fogs. Monterey 
Bay has a remarkable variety of fish ; and there is a large fish 
hatchery near the city. Fruits in great variety are grown in the 
valley and foothills. The mountains are covered with one of the 
noblest redwood forests of the state—the only one south of San 
Francisco; two groves, the Sempervirens Park (4000 acres) 
and the Fremont Grove of Big Trees, 5 m. from Santa Cruz, have 
been permanently preserved by the state. A Franciscan mission 
was established at Santa Cruz in 1791 and secularized in 1834, 
but was later destroyed, A pueblo or villa called Branciforte, 
one of the least important of the Spanish settlements (now a 
suburb of Santa Cniz), was founded in the vicinity in 1797, 
and before the American conquest was merged with the settle¬ 
ment that had grown up about the mission. The flag of the 
United States was raised over Santa Cruz in July 1846. The city 
was chartered in 1876. 

B^A ORUZ. an archipelago of the Pacific Ocean, in the 
divisipn of Melanesia, belonging to Great Britain. It is a scattered 
group of small volcanie islands, irregularly disposed from N W 
to S.E. between 8* 31' and ii* 40’ S., 163“ 38' and 168* E. 
The total land ana sq. m., and the population it estimated 
at 5000. • s 


At the north-western extremity, separated by a deep channel 
from the Solomon Islands, the following islands me clustered ; the 
DuS and Matema or Swallow groups, Analogo, Tinakula or Volcano 
Island and others; from these a single cham curves S.E. and then 
E., consisting of Nitendi or Santa Cruz, the largest island, Tupua or 
Edgecombe, Vanikoro (Recherche), Tucopia, Anuda (Cherry) and 
Fataka (Mitic). In Vanikoro there are volcanic mountains up to 
3030 ft. in height, and Tinakula is a constantly active volcano of 
2200 ft. Nitendi IS of less elevation (1215 ft. at the highest). Coral 
reefs ate not extensive, excepting those surrounding Vanikoro. 
The islands are densely wooded, and have a flora akin to that of 
New Gumea. The land fauna is very scanty; that of the sea ex¬ 
tremely rich and valuable to the natives, wtm are skilled flshermen 
and navigators. Thu climate is hot and humid, and storms are 
frequent. The natives are of Papuan stock, with an intermixture 
of other blood : but an exception is found in the Duff group, Tucopia 
and Anuda, which are inhabited by pure Polynesians. The natives 
live in villagu.s (sometimes fortified). In the past they have proved 
treacherous, and cannibalism is not extinct. The work of mission¬ 
aries, however, has borne good fruit. The islands arc included in 
the British protectorate of the Southern Solomons. Some trade in 
copra is carried on. 

The islands were discovered by the Spaniard Alvaro Mendana 

1595, in which year he attempted to found a colony on Nitendi, 
but died there on the i8th of October. In 1767 Philip Carteret 
visited the archipelago, and called it the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
a name still sometimes used. During the next century, owing 
to the practice of kidnapping them as labourers, the natives 
became so much embittered against foreigners that in 1871 they 
murdered Bishop John Coleridge Patteson on Nukapu, one of 
the Swallow group. In 1875 James Graham Goodenough, 
commodore of the Australian station, was shot with a poisoned 
arrow on Nitendi during a crui.se, and died of his wound. 
Patteson’s murder, however, had roused public feeling in 
England; steps were taken to regulate the labour traflic, and 
subsequently Bishop John Selwyn was able to establish friendly 
relations with the natives. He erected the cross which com¬ 
memorates his predecessor on Nukapu. The British protectorate 
was declared in 1898. 

SANTA CRUZ, chief town and capital of the province of La 
Laguna, Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the S.E. shore of Laguna 
de Bay, about 35 m. S.E. of Manila. Pop. of the municipality 
(1903) 12,747. Santa Cruz has numerous fine buildings and a 
large trade with Manila by way of the lake and Pasig river. 
Agriculture and manufacturing are important pursuits, the 
town being noted for its manufacture of palm wine. The 
language is Tagalog. 

SANTA CRUZ DR TSNBRIIR, or De Santiago, a seaport and 
the capital of Teneriffe and of the Canary Islands; in 28° 28' N. 
and 16" is' W., on the east coast. Pop. (1900) 38,419. Santa Cruz 
is the residence of the governor-general of the Canaries, the civil 
lieutenant-governor of the Teneriffe district, and the military 
governor of the island. It occupies a small plain bounded by 
rugged volcanic rocks, and seamed by watercourses which are 
dry almost throughout the year. Scarcely any vegetation, 
except cactuses and euphorbias, is to be seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Almost the entire town was rebuilt in the 19th century, 
when ite population more than trebled. The houses are generally 
low, with flat roofs; those of the better class are large, with a 
courtyard in the middle, planted with shrubs in the Spanish 
fashion. There are many good public buildings, including a 
school of navigation, technical institute, library, natural history 
museum and hospital. An aqueduct 5 m. long brings pure 
water from the mountains of the interior. Dromedaries from 
the adjacent islands of Lanzarote and Fuerteventura are used 
to convey merchandise and in agricultural operations. The town 
is defended by modern forts, but its ancient batteries have also 
been preserved. It was bombarded by the British fleet under 
Blake in 1657, and by Nelson, who lost his arm during the attack, 
in 1797. Some British flags lost on that occasion hang in one of 
the churches. The anchor^e is good, and a mole facilitates 
landing. Santa Cruz is an important coaling station and com¬ 
mercial centre. (See Canary Islands.) 

SANTA Fi, the capital of New Mexico, U.S. A., and the county- 
seat of Sotita F6 county, about so m. E. of the Rio Gnmde, and 
339 m. N. of El Paso, Texas. Pop. (1900) 5603 (256 being foreign- 
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bum and 466 Indians); (1910) 5072. Santa F^ is served by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fi, the Denver and Rio Gnuide. ani} 
the New Mexico Central railways. Ihe city lies about 7000 ft. 
above the sea, at the foot of the southern extremity of the Rocky- 
Mountains, in the Sangre dc Cristo range. Its climate is dry, 
equable and healthy ; the mean annual temperature is 49° F., 
and the mean annual rainfall 14-2 in. TTie hills surrounding the 
city on all sides shelter it from the sandstorms which afflict some 
parts of New Mexico, and its pleasant climate, attractive moun¬ 
tain scenery and historical interest make it a favourite resort. 

Santa F6 is built round a plasa or square. Crooked streets, 
bordered with low adobe houses, are characteristic of the older part 
of the city and give an impression of antiquity. Around the plar-a 
and elsewhere in the city, however, the Mexican style of architecture 
has given way to the American. The plata itself had been con¬ 
verted from a barren, sandy square into a well-sliaded park, through 
the ciTorts of the Woman’s I 3 oard of Trade, an unique institution, 
which also controls the pubhc library, housed in a brick and stone 
building (1907) in the Mission style of architecture. tVitiiin the 
plaza are a monument to the soldiers who fell in New Mexico during 
the Civil War and the Indian wars, a stone marking the spot where 
the first Amencan flag was raised by General Kearny in i8j(i, and 
a bronze drinking fountain erected as a memorial to Jolui liiiptist 
Lamy (1814-1S88), the first Koman Catholic bishop (iSjj) and 
archbishop (1875) of Santa F6. Facing the plaza is the old Governor’s 
Palace, a low, spreading, adobe structure, erected early in the I7ih 
century, but partially destroyed in the Pueblo revolt of 1080 and 
later restored. It was occupied continuously by the Spanish, 
Mexican and American governors of New Mexico until 1909, and 
houses the liistorical museum of the Historical Society of New 
Mexico (founded in 1859, incorporated in 1880), the School of 
American Archaeology and the New Mexico Museum of Arcliuisilogy. 
In this building General Lew Wallace (governor 1878-1881) wrote tlie 
concluding chajiters to lim Hur. San Miguel chapel was built 
probably in the middle of the 17th century, was destroyed m 1680, 
and was rebuilt in 1710, but has been greatly altered in ri'cent tunes. 
The church of Nucstra Sefiora de Guadalujie (modernized with a 
shingle nxif and a wooden steqile) contains interesting jiaintings 
and antique wood-carvings. The catlicdral of San Francisco, 
though not completed, has been used as a place of worsliip since 
about 1880, In its wails is incorporated part of a church erected, 
it is thought, m i(>27. Also of interest are the Itosario chapel; tlie 
ruined earthworks ol Fort Marcy, north of the city, constructed by 
General Kearny in 1846; the ruins of the Garila, an old Spanish 
fortification used as a custom house under the Mexican government; 
the so-called " oldest house," a dilapidaterl adobe structure claimed 
to Is- the oldest building, continuously inhabiteil, in the United 
States ; the state library ; and the national cemeten', in wliich 1022 
Amencan soldiers are buried. 

Among the public buildings and institutions are the state 
ca|)itol, the executive mansion (1909), the Federal building (in front 
of which is a monument to Kit Carson), the county court house, a 
National Guard armoury, a Federal industrial boarding school for 
Indians (with 400 pupils in 1908) and Saint Qitherme's Industrial 
Scliool for Indians (Roman Catholic). About 7 m. east ol tlie city 
is the Pecos Forest Reserve, across which the Territory undertook 
the building, with convict labour, of a " scenic highway " from 
Santa F6 to Las Vegas. In Pmarito Park, 20 m. west of Santa Fe, 
arc many prehistoric cave, cliff and communal dwellings, and near 
the city are m-veral prehistoric mimnds. 

The chief manufactures of Santa FA are brick, pottery (made by 
Ipeblo Indians), and filigree jewelry (made by Mexican artisans). 
The surrounding country is devoted to agriculture and mining, 
chiefly for coal 

Siwta K is considered the oldest city save one (St Augustine, 
Florida) in the United States. A settlement, known as San 
Gabriel, was planted at the junction of the Rio Chama and the 
Rio Grande by Juan de Onate in 1598, and about 1605,’ some 
30 m. S.E., .Santa F6, officially the Villa Real de &nta F^ de San 
Francisco, was founded on the site of a deserted Indian pueblo 
and l»came ^e seat o' the government of New Mexiai. In 
1630 it contained a population of 250 Spaniards, 700 Indians 
and about 50 half-breeds. In August 1680 the Pueblo Indians, 
embittered by the exactions of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, revolted (see New Mexico : History). Four hundred 
Spaniards were massacred, and the remainder took refuge in 
Santa Fi, where they were closely besieged. On the 21st of 
August, while the Indians were demoralized by a sortie from the 
garrison, the town was evacuated, and the inhabitant s made a 

' pe exact date of the founding of Santa F6 is not known, but 
the best opinion has fixed the date between 1004 and lOoS and 
favours the year i6oj. ’ | 
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55 * J%iey down the Rio Grande to the mission of 

?*'*®he rnodem El Paso, Texas. 'Ihe Indians then 
took ^SM-ssiont^y^ churches and archives, and 

revived wen PH 4 ceremonies. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were nt^e to regij^^the town, but finallv, in September 1692, 
Diwo de Vaigis qXtiy secured the fresh submission of the 
Indians. In I^ce^,^j693 a new Sp*ush eolonv of about 800 
persons ^^ed. 'aw were two other Indian revolts, in 1694 
and m 1696. Dunng the i8th centun- a con-siderable trade in 
shwp, wne and j^ilts developed, chiefly with Chihuahua 
Md with the Ind^iof the plains. After the indepindcncr of 
MEXICO SftntE Fc bctttttitc tlic centre of u commerce witU 

the United States, conthicted at first bv pack animals, and later 
by wagon jtraiilMww ife old Smta Trail leading south-west 

from Indepcn l|||j||||Ka nsas City> and, in curlier vears, other 
places in Missa dpilian ta F 4 . Qn the 18th ot .August 1846, 
soon after the oiMI|Bf the warifietwecn % United States 
and Mexico, SantdlRPIfc oejupied Bjrtai AmeiVan force undei 
General S. W. Keamff. 'The MexicaiM^ revolted\ few' montlis 
later, and the newl?' appointed govemffr, CharlesARcnt, and a 
number of American sym{hithizers were'assassinnt*; but the 
rising was quickly suppressed. In 1847 the first E^sh news¬ 
paper in New Mexico was (^bbshed al Santa I^^nd an 
English school was tounded in t 84 |. Siinufl^ rem^d the 
capital when a Territorial governmeift was iinud^ated iS 
TjH arrival of the hrst railway train, oO the FeL, 

> Blk nihrked a new epoch in the histoiy of Saift'ii P^which 1 
tflB^d remained essentially a Mexican town, butT 
difipBfcuance of the wagon caravans over tlic old trail < 
imfwSpipl.as the entrepdt for the conimera' oi the Si^ 

See thma|H|^^by F. .W. Hodge in tlistonc towns <1/ 1 
rNeWT|Bfe 4901), edited by Lyman P. I’mvell; ij 
croft, HishtvJKWitigcina and New Mexico (Sun hraiicfaco "issTT■ 
and Henry Injl^Mmr^ Santa F( Trail (New York, tSgy). ' 

SANTA Fi, a-mUm^ince of Argentina, Ixiundcd N. by 
the Chaco territory',' g UgBitoia Rio s and Comentes, S. by 
Buenos Aires, and IV 1 del Kstero. 

Area 50,916 sq. m. Pop.' r*(|P#)fji88,'‘'||i904 e-stmiatadj 
640 , 755 ' Santa Fd belongs to the’J^eat pampa region of Argen¬ 
tina, and has no wooded districts in the south except on the 
river courses. In the N. which is borderland to the Gran Chaco 
region, there are extctisive forests, intermingled with grassy 
campos. The surface is a level alluvial plain, with a saline 
substratum at no great depth. Salt is found on thk surface over 
large areas, and throughout the province the water i.s brackish 
15 to 20 ft. below the surface. The soil, however, produces wheat, 
com, alfalfa, linseed and other crops in abundance. Stock- 
raising (cattle, horses, sheep and swine) is also an important 
industry, witli the related industries of butter and cheese-making, 
meat-curing and krd-refinii^. Many colonies have been made, 
especially near the provincial capital. It is one of the most 
productive provinces in the republic, in spite of notorious mis- 
govermnent. The Pan^ forms its eastern boundary for 
about 435 m., and provides unfailing transport facilities. The 
great river is broken into many channels, forming islands and 
sand bars which are constantly changing their outlines, ll 
receives two large tributaries flowing across the province—the 
Salado, the upper course of which is called the Pasoge and 
Juramento (tile last given to commemorate the circumstance 
that the oath to wrest tlieir independence from Spam was sswirn 
on its banks in 1816), and which enters the Santa F^ channd of 
the Paran 4 near the capital; and the CarcaranA, or GarcaraSal, 
whose sources are in the (brdoba sierras. The northern districts 
are well watered by numerous tributaries of the Salado. The 
railway coinmunications of the province are good, comprising 
the trunk lines of the Buenos Aires and Rosario railway with 
its extension to Tucuman, which crosses the province from 
S.E. to N.W.; the Central Argentine from Rosario to Cordoba, 
and to Buenos Aires ; the Cordoba Central; Santa F< to Tucu- 
man ; and the Provincia de Santa F6 ; a network of small lines 
connects oU the important towns; and the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific which crosses near its southern boundary. The river 
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Dorts having railway connexions are R(^nquisl 
&stin<,^ronda, Puerto Gomez, San Ure-“' 

Villa CoiwtitucioJi. The capital is Santa Fe^ 
towns are Rosario, fisperanza (pop. 1904 esi 
Lorenzo (7000), Rafaela, Ocamph, Galvez, 
and Villa (iwilda. 

SANTA f£, a ciQr of .^gentina and caj 
that name, on t^ Santa F6 channel 
mou^h of the Salado, about 399 m. N.W. 0 
(r«9S) *4,75S. dw estimate) 33,300. I 
plain little above^the river level, it is 
contains a cathedral, bishop’s palace, Tes' -. 1 

dating from 16^4, the cabildo or town W 
square and provincial government bui*'"'^ 
modern in appearance than Rosario,, 
residences and educational and char't^ 
port of call for small river steamers 
with Paranfi op the oppo.site bank 
port for lorget steamers is at 
with whichis connected rtif- 
communiertion witli Rosano. Lordoba, 
frontier oi'the Giaco. - , „ . . 

Santo F<! was founded by Juan de Garay m 1573, and was 
design? to secure 5 pani.sli communications between Asuncion 
andV mouth of the U Plata. It has been the centre of much 
uoliical intrigut^nt its growth has been very .slow. In 1 
a onstituenr coigress met there, and in 18O0 a national^ 
vntion^or tW revision of the constitution. 

SANTAL (or Sontkal) PARGANAS, THE, a district oi 

the Bhagalpur division of Bengal. Area S47q(a^m 
In toe east .s sharply dolmcd tx-lt of lulls stru^MkfDr about 
loo m. from tlio Ganges to the river N.iubil ; westjMnis a rolling 
of lone ridges with intervening dcnressioMjgTOr* about 25ix> 
.s(|. m.; while there it .1 narrow strip of alluvtiUMiaiTy about 170 m. 
long, lying for the most part along the lo^gfQg Ox the Rant Indian 
railway, she Rajnialial liills occupy.unmwtpf I3^> sq. m.; they 
iiuwlwro exceed zoou ft. Thera rffltijp lwyMtither hill ranges which 
witli few exception are aatnMEHjPltHo their summits with dense 
lungie ; they are all (lif&OlllmM|^Kr There arc, however, numerous 
jinssee through aU the ran|MppliU and iron are found in almost 
all {Hurts, but of interior quaBfy. The alluvial tract has the damp 
huntand moist suit characteristic of Bengal, while the undulating 
,ind hilly [jortions are swept by the hot westerly winds of Bchar, 
and are very cool m the winter months. The annual rainfall averages 
5a in. In I90t too population was 1,809,737, showing an increase 
of 3 % in the decade. 

The Santak, who give their name to the district, are the most 
numerous aboriginal tribe in Bengal; they work the coal-mines 
of Kaniganj and Karharbari and migrate to the tea-gardens of 
Assam. Id 183a officials were deputed to demarcate with solid 
masonry pillars the present area of the Daman-i-Koh, or “ skirts 
of the Uw.” ITte permission to Santals to settle in the valleys 
and on the lower slopies stimulated Santal immigration to an 
enormotis extent. The Hindu money-lender soon made bis 
appearance among them, and caused the rebellion of 1855-56. 
The iniurrection M to the establishment of a form of administra¬ 
tion congenial to the immigrants; and a land settlement has 
since been carried out on conditions favourable to the occupants 
of the soil. The Church Missionary Society and the Scandinavian 
Home Mission have been very successful, especially in promoting 
education. The district is traversed by both the chord and loop 
lines of the East Indian railway. It contains the old Mahom- 
medan city of Rajmahal and modem commercial mart of 
Stdiibganj, both on the Ganges ; and also the Hindu place of 
pilgrimage of Deogarh, which is important enough to have a 
Dranch railway. The administrative headquarters are at 
Dumka, or Naya Dumkat pop. (1901) 5336. 

See F. B. Bnidley-Birt, Th» Story of the Indum Upland (1903). 
SANTAU, an aboriginal tribe of Bengal, who have given their 
name to the S^tal Por^anas (g.o.). Their early history is un¬ 
known ; but it is certain that they have not occupied their 
present home for longer than a century, having migrated from 
Haaaribagh, and they are still moving on into Nortiwm Bengal. 
Their total number in aiUblflie u nearly two millions. They 
speak a language o{ thaMiBHhior Kolarian family. 
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The Santals as a race care little for permanent homes. They ate 
not true nomatlB, but they like to be on the move." In the low- 
Exnda they are agrimilturists; in the Jangles and on the mountains 
'they are skilful hunters, bows and arrows being their chief weapons; 
6 n the highlands they are cattle brt^ers. But if fond of change the 
Santals Uke comfort, and their villages are neat, clean and well 
built, -usually, m an isolated .position. Their social arrangements are 
patriarchal. In eveiy village is a headman supposed to be a de¬ 
scendant of tlie founder of the village. A deputy fooks after details ; 
a special officer has charge of the children's morals, and there is a 
watchman. Physically the Santals are not prepossessing. The face 
is round and blubbeiy ; the cheekbones moderately prominent; 
eyes full and straight, nose broad and depressed, mouth large and 
lips .full, hair straight, black and coarse. The general appearance 
approximates to the negroid type. Tliey arc somewhat below toe 
average height of tlie Hmdus. They arc divided into twelve tribes. 
In ci)^acter they are a bright, joy-loving people, hospitable and 
seizing every qji^ce of a feast. " They have neitlier the sullen 
disposition nor the unconquerable laziness of the very old hill- 
tribes of central Inilia," writes Sir W. W. Hunter in Annals of Hural 
Bengal (t 868 ). " They have carried with them from the plains a 
love of order, a gonial humanity, with a certain degree of civilization 
and agricultural habits. Their very vices are the vices of an op¬ 
pressed and driven-out people who have lapsed from a higher state, 
rather than those of savages who have never known better things." 
£ach village has its priest who has lands assigned to him; out of 
the profits he must twice a year feast the people. At the Sohrai 
feast -the “ harvest-home " in December, the headman entertains 
the villagers, and the cattle are anointed and daubed with vermilion 
•md a .share of the rice-beer is given to each animal. The Santals 
have many gods whose attributes arc ill-defined, but whose festivals 
are strictly observed. Marang Buru, the great spirit, is the deity 
to whom sacrifices are made at the Sohrai. Among some Santals, 
e.g. in Chota Nagpur, Sing Bonga, the sun, is the supreme deity to 
whom sacrifices are made. Generally there is no definite idea of a 
beneficent god, but countless demons and evil spirits are propitiated, 
and ancestors are worshipped at the Sohrai festival. There is a vague 
idea of a future life where the spirits of the dead are employed in the 
ceaseless toil of grinding the bones of past generations into a dust 
from which the gods may recreate children. In some villages the 
Santals join with the Hindus in celebrating the Durga Puja festival. 
In the eastern districts the tiger is worshipped. For a Santal to be 
sworn on a tiger-skin is the most solemn of oaths. Tiie Santals arc 
omnivorous, but they -B'ill not touch rice cooked by a Hindu. Santal 

E arents undergo purification five days after childbirlli. Santals 
ave adopted as a rite the tonsure of children. Child marriage is not 
practised, and the young people make love matches, but the septs 
are oxogamons as a rule. Santals seldom have more Uian one wife 
and she is always treated kindly. An open space in front of the 
headman’s house is set apart for dancing, which is very elaborate 
and excellent. The flute, upon wluch tlicy play well, is the chiei 
Santal instrument. Tlie Sanlals bum their dead, and toe few 
charred bones remaining are taleii by tlie next of kin in a basket 
to the Damodar, the sacred river of tlie Santals in Hazaribagh 
district, and left where the current is strongest to be carried to the 
ocean, the traditional origin and resting place of the Santal 
race. 

See E. Tuite Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 
187a) ; F. B. Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland (1905). 

SANTA MARIA (Da Bocca do Monte), an inland town of 
Brazil, in Rio Grande do Sul, 162 m. by rail W. of Morgem do 
Taquary, the railway terminus for Porto Alegre (1908), about 
80 m. by water N.W. of that city. Pop. (1900) 13,628. Santa 
Maria, which lies 382 ft. above the sea, is the commercial centre 
of a rich district on the slopes of short mountain ranges, one of 
which, the Serra do Pinhal, forms the water parting between the 
eastern and western river systems of the state. There are 
prosperous colonies in its vicinity, including one founded by the 
Jewish Colonisation Association under the provisions of the 
Hirsch Fund. The industries of this region include the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat, Indian com, rice, mandioca, beans, grapes (for 
wine), nuts, olives and tobacco, and stock-raising. The town 
derives its chief importance, however, from its becoming the 
junction of the Porto Alegre to Uruguayana, and the Santa 
Maria to Passo Fundo railways. In 1905 &e national and state 
governments leased to the “ Compagnie Auxilioire de Chemin de 
Fer au Brdsil ” the Rio Grande to Bag6, the Porto Alegre to 
Uruguayana, the Santa Maria to Passo Fundo, and the Porto 
Alegre to Nova Hamburgo railways, with their branches and 
connexions, and it was decided to establish the general admini¬ 
stration o&es for the whole system at Santa Maria. The shops 
and offices of the Porto Ale^ to Uruguayana line had been 
removed to that place in 1902. 
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SANTA MARIA D 1 UCODIA, a village of Siciljr, in the province 
of Catania, i8 m. N.W. of Catania by rail, on the S.W. slopes of 
Mount Etna. Pop. ( 1901)4101. It is believed tooccupy tl# site ■ 
of the ancient Aetna, a settlement founded by the colonist* 
whom Hiero I. had placed at Catania after their expulsion by the 
original inhabitants in 461 b.c., which absorbed or incorporated 
an already existing Sicel town named Inessa. Its sut»equent 
history is uneventful, though it suffered from the exactions of 
Verres; and its inscriptions are unimportant. A large hoard 
of coins was found here in 1891. Near it, in a district called 
Civita, is a large elliptical area of about 1300 by 380 yds., en- 
clo.sed by a w^l of masses of lava, which is about 28 ft. wide 
at the lise, and 11 ft. high. The ground is covered with frag¬ 
ments of tiles and pottery of the classical period, and it is probably 
a hastily built encampment of historic times rather than a 
primitive fortification, us there are no prehistoric traces (Orsi 
m Notizie degli scavi, 1903,442). 

See Casagnuidi, Su due anttche cittd sicule Vessa. ed Inessa 
(Acireale, iSo*). 

SANTA MARTA, a city and port of Colombia and the capital 
of a department of the same name, on a small bay 40 m. E.N.E. 
of the mouth of the Magdalena river. Pop. (iqoS) aliout 6500. 
It is built partly on the beach and jiarlly on the slopes Of the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta towards the S.E. Though small, 
the harbour is one of the best and safe.st on the coast, as no river 
flows into it to fill its anchorage with silt. The depth ranges 
from 18 to 19 fathoms at the entrance to 4i fathoms along the 
inner shore line. The city is an episco^ see and has a 
cathedral. A railway (23 ra.) runs soutliward a little beyond 
Cienuga (on a large lagoon of the same name), connects with 
steamers running to ISarranquilla (50 m. farther) by way of the 
lagoon and inland channels, and is to be extended to San 
(jjrlos, farther S., as the fruit-growing industry of this region is 
developed. 

Santa Marta was founded by Rodrigo de Bastidas in 1525, 
and became an important port and centre of trade during the 
Spanish colonial era. It was also a base of operations in the 
exploration and conquest of the interior. 

SANTA MAURA, or Leucadia (Aciwaja, ancient Aevxdc), one 
of the Ionian Islands, with an urea of 110 sq. m. and a population 
of about 30,000. It lies off the coast of Acamuniu (Greece), 
immediately south of the entrance to the Gulf of Arta. The 
shallow strait separating it from the mainland is liable to be 
blocked by sand-banks; a canal was cut through these in the 
7th century b.c. by the Corinthians, and was again after a long 
period of disuse opened up by the Romans. 

During the British occupation a canal for boats of 4 to 5 it. 
draught was formed from Fort Santa Maura to the town, but tfac 
Ib ft. deep ship canal which it was pro{>osed (1844) to carry right 
across tlic lagoon or submerged isthmus to Fort Alexander was only 
partially excavated. In 1903, however, a canal was completed 
rendering navigable the channel between the island and the main¬ 
land. Its breadth is 50 ft. and its droth 17 ft. Santa Maura, 
measuring about 20 m. from north to south and 5 to 8 m. in breadth, 
is a rugged mass of limestone and bituminous shales (])artly Tertiary), 
rising in its principal ridges to heights of 2000 and 3000 ft. and 
presenting very limited areas of level ground. The grain crop 
suffices only for a few months' local consumption; but condderabfe 
quantities of oUve oil of good quahty are produced. The vineyards 
(in the west especially) yield much red wine (bought mamfy by 
kouen, Cette, Trieste and Venice) \ the currant, mteoduced alxiut 
1839, has gradually come to be the principal source of wealth (the 
crop averaging 2,^,ooo tti); and small quantities of cotton, nax, 
tobacco, vaionia, &c., an alw grown. The salt trade, formerly of 
importance, has sufferea from Creek customs regulations. The 
chief town (3000 inhabitants), properly called Amaxikhi or Hamaxiebi 
but more usuall} Santa Maura, after the neighbouring fort, is situated 
at the N.E. end of the island opposite the lagoon. In the S.W. is 
the village of Vasiliki, whence the currant crop is exported. 

Remains of Cyclopean and polygonal walls exist at Kaligoni 
(south of Amaxikhi), probably the site of the ancient acropolis 
of Neritus (or Nericus), and of the later and lower Corinthian 
settlement of Leucas. From this point a Roman bridge seems 
to have crossed to the mainland. Between the town and Fort 
Santa Maura extends a remarkably fine Turkish aqueduct partly 
destroyed along with the town by the earthquake of 1825. 


^orts Alexander and Constantine commanding the bridge are 
relics of the Russian occupation; the other forf? are of 'Turko- 
Venetkn origin. The magnificent cliff, some 2000 fU high, which 
forms the southern termination of the modem island still bears 
.the sulistructions of the temple of Apollo Leucatos (hence the 
modem name Capq,I)ucato). At the annual festival of Apollo 
a criminal was obliged to plunge fromothe summit into the sea, 
where, however, an effmt wa.<s made to pick hiQi up) and it was 
by the same heroic leap that Sappho and Artelnisia, daughter of 
Lygdamis, are said to have ended their lives. 

A theory has been propreied by Professor Ddjpfeld that Leucas 
is the island described in the Odyssey under the name of Ithaca ; 
in support of this theory he quotes the fact that the Hodieric 
description of the island and its position, and also the identifica¬ 
tion of simh sites as the palace of Odysseus, the harbour of 
Phorry,s, the grotto of the Nymphs and the i.sland Asteris, 
where the siffturs lay in wait for Telemachus, suit Leucas far 
better than the island called Ithaca in classical and modem times. 

Sec under. CORfii: also P. Goesslcr, Lcukas-Uhaka (Stuttgart, 
1904). 

SANTANDER, a maritime province of northern Spain, bounded 
N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. by the province of Biscay, S. by 
Burgos and Paleiicin, and W. by Leon and Oviedo. Pop. (1900) 
276,003 ; area 2108 sc(. m. llie province is traversed Irom east 
to we.st by the Cantabrian Mountains {q.v.), which in the Penas de 
Kuropa reach a height of over 8600 ft., and send off ndmerous 
branches to the sea. On the north side of the range the streams 
are all short, the principal being the Ason, the Miera, the Pas, 
the Besaya, the Saja and the Nonsa, which flow into the Bay of 
Biscay; part of the province lies south of the watershed, and 
is drained by tlie upper Ebro {q.v,). The province is traversed 
from north to south by the railway and high road from Santander 
by Palencia to Madrid ; the highest point on the railway (Ventu 
de Pazozal) is 3229 ft, above Bic sea. Other railways connect 
Santander with Bilbao on the east and with Cabezona de la Sal 
on the west; there arc also many good state, provincial and 
municipal roads, besides several narrow-gauge mining railways. 

Santander was part of the Roman provina* of Cantabria, 
whidi, after passing under the empire of the Goths, became the 
principality of Asturias (q.v.). The portion called Asturia de 
Santa Juliana, or Santillana, was included in the kingdom of Old 
Castile, and, on the subdivision of the old provinces of Spain in 
1833, became the province of Santander. 

SANTANDER (ancient Partus Blendium or Panum S. Andreac), 
the capital of the Spanish province of Santander, the seat of a 
bishop and one of the chief seaports of Spain ; 316 m. by rail N. 
of Madrid, in 43° 27' N. and 3° 47' W., on the Bay of Santander, 
an inlet of the Bay of Biscay. Pup. (1900) 54,564. It is situated 
on the inside of a rocky peninsula, Cabo Mayor, which shelters 
a magnificent harbour from 2 to 3 m. wide and 4 m. long. The 
entrance is at the eastern extremity of the promontory, and is 
deep, broad, and illuminated by lighthouses on Cabo Mayor and 
the rocky islet of Mouro. Santander is the terminus of railways 
from Valladolid and Bilbao, of a branch line from Cabezona de 
la Sal, and of several minijw railways. It is divided into an 
upper and a lower town. Tne cathedral, originally Gothic of 
the 13 th century, has been so altered that little of the old work 
remains. In the crypt, or Capilla del Cristo de Abajo, is an 
interesting font of Moorish workmanship. The castle of San 
Felice contains a prison, which was one of the first examples of 
the radiating system of construction. The city is essentially 
modern; its principal buildings are the markets, barracks, 
theatre, bull-ring, clubs, civil and military governors’ residences, 
custom house, hospitals, nautical school, ecclesiastical seminary, 
and training school for teachers. Many of the houses on the bay 
front and public buildings were restored after the catastrophe 
of the 3rd of November 1893, when the steamer “ Cabo Madii- 
chaco,” laden with 1700 cases of dynamite, blew up near the quay. 
The harbour was greatly improved during the second half of 
the 19th century. In the same period the population nearly 
ttebled, and there was a coneiponding development of conunerce 
and manufactures. 
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(iantaRSM. the capital of the district of Santarem, Portugal; 
onTright ba^ik of the river Tagus, 51 m. by rail N.E. of ysbon. 
Pop. (1900) 8628. The older part of the city is built on high 
ground overlooking the T^us ; it contains the ruined castle of 
Alcafova, famous m the middle ages as a royal residence, and is 
partly endo.sed liy ruined walls. Below is Ribeira de Santarem, 
a comparatively modem river-port, and on the opposite bank 
is Almeirim, a village which wap also a royal re.sidencc until 1755, 
when it was almost entirely destroyed by earthquake. Santarem 
has .some trade in fish and agricultural produce, including wine 
and olive oil. Its chief buildings are an ecclesiastical seminaiy, 
the largest in Portugal; the late Gothic church of*the Convenlo 
da Gra?a, which contains the tomb of Pedro Alvares Cabral, the 
first Portuguese to visit South Americaj^iSoa); the Igrcja do 
Milagro, an early Renaissance church ; tKfe chapel of SanU Rita, 
with a painting by Ignatius Xavier, who was born here in 1724; 
the church of Santa Maria, built in 1244, but with Manoellian 
additions made early in the 16th century ; the secularized 13th- 
century church of San Francisco; the church of Sfto JoSo, 
which has a Moorish minaret for a belfry, and has been converted 
into an archaeological museum ; and tiie church of Santa Iria 
(St Irene), from which the name of the city is derived. There 
is a fine bridge across the Tagus. 

, Santarem is the Roman Scallabis, renamed Praesidiunt Julium 
by Julius Caesar. From Its position in the Tagus valley it became 
an mportant fortress during the wars between the Moors, Portu¬ 
guese and Spaniards. Alphonso VI. of Castile first took it from 
the Moors in 1093, but it was recaptured and occupied by them 
until 1147, when Alphonso I. of Portugal recovered it. The 
Almohades endeavoured to win it back in 1184, but were defeated. 
At Santarem King Diniz died in 1325; the murderers of Inez 
de Castro (q.v.) were executed in 1357 ; and Prince Alphonso, 
only son of John II., was drowned in 1491. Here the 15th- 
century navigator John of Santarem was bom, and here the 
Cardinal-King Henry (1512-1580) was bora, abdicated and died. 
The Miguelites were defeated here in 1834 (see Portugal : 
History). In 1868 Santarem wa.s raised to the rank of a city. 

The administrative district of Santarem coincides with the 
eastern part of the ancient province of Estremadura (q.v.) \ 
pop. (1900) 283,154 ; area 2555 sq. m. 

SARTAREH, a city of Brazil in the .state of Par4, on the right 
bank of the Tapajos, near its entrance into the Amazon. Pop. 
(1890) of the town and municipio, 12,062. It is one of the most 
important towns of the Amazon between Pari and Manaos, and 
is a port of call for all river steamers, and a station on the Amazon 
cable line. The national government has made it a station in 
its system of wireless telegraphy in the Amazon Valley. S^n 
from the river the town is attractive in appearance, and consists 
of a European (white) and an Indian quarter, the latter of palm- 
thatched huts. Ruins remain of a fort built in colonial times 
to protect the population against hostile Indians. Its principal 
public buildings are a municipal hall and tribunal, a large 
municipal warehouse, a market (1897). theatre and two churches. 
The [Auctions of the neighbourhood are cacao, Brazil nuts, 
rubber, tobacco, sugar-cane and cattle ; and the rivers furnish 
an abundance of fish, which are cured here at the season of 
low-water, when turtle eggs are gathered up stream for the 
manufacture of oil and butter. The Tapajos is navigaWe for 
steamers to the rapids, 170 m. above Santarem, and for small 
boatif nearly to Diamantino, Matto Grosso, and a consideraWe 
trade comes from Matto Grosso and the settlements otong iu 
banks. After the American Qvil War a colony of Americans 
settled in the vicinity, but were unsuccessful in founding a 
permanent colony. Santarem was founded by a Jesuit mission¬ 
ary in i66( as an Indian oidoia, and became a city in 1848. 

ARNUAUI BANTOSHi D1 ROBSI DR 
POMAROlO, Count of (1783-1825), Piedmontese insurgent, 


and leader in the revival (Resorgimento) of Italy, was born at 
Savigliano near Coni on the 18th of November 1783. He was 
rile son of a general officer in the Sardinian army who was killed 
at the battle of Mondovi in 1796. The family had been recently 
ennobled and was not rich. Santarosa entered the service of 
Napoleon during the annexation of Piedmont to France, and 
was sub-prefect of Spezia from 1812 to 1814. He remained, 
however, loyal in sentiment to the house of Savoy, and, after 
^the restoration of the king of Sardinia in 1814, he continued in 
the public service. During the brief campaign of the Sardinian 
army on the south-eastern frontier of France in 1815 he served 
as captain of grenadiers, and was afterwards employed in the 
ministry of war. The revolutionaiy and imperial e^och had 
seen a great development of Italian patriotism, and Santarosa 
was aggrieved 1^ the great extension given to the Austrian 
power in Italy in 1815, which reduced his own country to a 
position of inferiority. 'Ihc revolutionary outbreak of 1820, 
which extended from Spain to Naples, seemed to afford the 
patriots an opportunity to secure the independence of Italy. 
When in 1821 the Austrian army was moved south to coerce the 
Neapolitans, Santarosa entered into a conspiracy to obtain the 
intervention of the Piedmontese in favour of the Neapolitans by 
an attack on the Austrian lines of communication. The con¬ 
spirators endeavoured to obtain the co-operation of the prince 
of (arignano, afterwards King Charles Albert, who was known 
to share their patriotic aspirations. On the 6th of March 1821 
Santarosa and three associates had an interview with the prince, 
and on the 10th they carried out the military “pronuncia- 
miento ” which proclaimed the Spanish constitution. The 
movement had no real popular support, and very soon collapsed. 
During the brief predominance of his party Santarosa showed 
great decision of character. He was arrested and would have 
died on the scaffold if sympathisers had not rescued him. He 
fled to France, and lived for a time in Paris under the name of 
Conti. Here he wrote in French and published in 1822 his La 
revolution piimontaise, which attracted the notice of Victor 
Cousin, by whom he was aided and concealed. The French 
government discovered his hiding-place, and he was imprisoned 
and expelled from Paris. Aftei a short stay first at Alenyon and 
then in Bourges, he passed over to England, where he found 
refuge in London with Ugo Foscolo, and made a few English 
friends. He went to Nottingham, in the hope of being able to 
support himself by teaching French and Italian. The miseries 
of exile rather than any hope of advantage led him to accompany 
his countryman Giacinto Collegno to Greece in November 1824. 
'ITie Italians were ill-treated 1^ the Greeks and were not well 
looked on by the Philhellene committees, who thought that their 
presence would offend the powers. Santarosa was killed, appar¬ 
ently because he was too miserable and desperate to care to save 
his life, when the Egyptian troops attacked the island of 
Sphacteria, near Navarino, on the 8th of May 1825. 

See Atto Vannucci, I Martin della liberti ttaliana Wlan, 1877I, 
and vol. ix. of the series called I Contemporann itahani (Tnnn), 
m which there is a life by Angelo Degnberaatis. Santarosa's corre¬ 
spondence was edited by Signor Bianchi, Lettere di Santorre Santarosa 
(Turin, 1877). A personal description of him by Victor Cousin will 
be found in the Revue des deux mondes for the ist of March 1840. 
Cousin dedicated to him the fourth volume of his translation ot 
Plato, and the long dedication is a compressed biography. 

SANTA ROSA, a city and the county-seat of Sonoma county, 
California, U.S.A., situated in a broad valley (altitude atout 
180 ft.) among the Coast Ranges, about 52 m. N. of San Francisco. 
Pop. (1900) TO73, of whom 1029 were foreign-bom. It is.served 
by the North-Western Pacific and the Anthem Pacific rail¬ 
ways. Santa Rosa is in a region admirably adapted to the 
growing of hops—the city is an important hop market—and of 
fruit and grain, and the handling of these products is a leading 
industry. Poultry and dairying interests are also iniportant. 
It was the home of Luther Burbank (b. 1849), ffie originator of 
many new flowers, fruits and vegetables, including the Burbank 
potato, the pineapple quince, and the stoneiess prune. Santa 
Rosa was fimt settled about 1838, was laid out and incor¬ 
porated in 1853, replaced Sonoma as the county-seat in 1854, 
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and was chartered as a city in 1867. In the earthquake of the 
18th of April 1906 it suffer^ severely. 

SAHTEBRE. AMTOINB J06EPH (1753-1809), French revolu¬ 
tionist, wa-s bom in Paris on the 16th of March 1753. Like his 
father, he was a brewer, and gained great popularity in faubourg 
St Antoine by his beneficence. In 1789 he was given the com¬ 
mand of a battalion of the National Guard, and took part in the 
storming of the Bastille. After the affair of the Champ de Mars 
(July 17th, 1791) a warrant was issued lor his arrest, and he 
went into hiding. He emerged again in tlie following year, 
and took part in the events of the 20th of June and the i oth of 
August 1792, when he led the people of the faubourg St Antoine 
to the assault of the Tuileries. He, however, protected the royal 
family against the violence of the mob and, on the 7 th of August, 
even attempted to bring about a reconciliation, but his efforts 
were frustrated by Marie Antoinette. He was made commander- 
in-chief of the National Guard, and appointed by the Convention 
warder to the king, in which position he did all in his power to 
alleviate Louis’s captivity. He notified Louis of the sentence of 
death, and was present at the execution. Accounts differ as to 
his conduct at the execution, some stating that he ordered a roll 
of drums to drown the king's voice. The family tradition, how¬ 
ever, is that he silenced the drums to enable Louis to speak to 
the people, and that General J. F. Berruyer, who was in sole 
command, ordered the drums to beat and thus drowned the last 
words of the king's speech. Sunterre was appointed marichal 
de camp on the 23rd of October 1792, and subsequently general 
of division. In May 1793 he was temporarily replaced as com¬ 
mander of the National Guard in Paris, so that he might take 
command of a force which he had organized to operate in La 
Vendee. As a military commander he was not a conspicuous 
success, his d^but being signalized by the defeat of the republicans 
at Saumur. He was variously reported to have been wounded 
and killed in this affair, and the wits of the reactionary party 
circulated his epitaph : 

Ci-ifft U ginfrol Sanierre 

Qui n'eut de Mars i/ue la Hire. 

He was scarcely more popular among the sans-adotles of his army. 
Wounded soldiers, returned to Paris, reported that he was 
living la-bas, “ in Oriental luxury,” and complained that, since 
their defeat had been due either to his trca.son or his incom¬ 
petence, he should have been cither guillotined “ like other * 
generals ” or superseded. He was, however, not in supreme 
command, and therefore not responsible for the ill conduct of 
the war ; he distingui.shcd himself in various actions; and 
when, in October, he returned to Paris his popularity in the 
faubourg St Antoine was undiminished. But his report on this 
expedition, in which he drew attention to the evil plight of the 
republican arms in tlie Vend6e, aroused suspicion. He was 
accused of “ Orleanism ” and imprisoned, and was not released 
until after the fall of Robespierre. He then gave in his resigna¬ 
tion as general, and returned to commerce ; but his brewery 
was ruined, and after many vicissitudes of fortune he died in 
poverty in Paris on the 6th of February 1809. 

Sec A. Carro, Sanierre giniral de la ripublique fran(aise (Paris, 
1847), compiled from Santerre’s MS. notes; P. Robiquet, Le Per¬ 
sonnel municipal de Paris pendant la liivolutinn (Paris, i8go) ; 
C. L. Chassin, La Vendie et la Chouannerte (Paris, 1892 sec|.); 

■' L’£tat des services de Santeirc dress6 par lui-m 4 me,'’ in the third 
volume of Souvenirs et mimoires (iSgq), publi.shcd by Paul Bonnefon. 

SANTEBRB, Jean Baptiste (1650-1717), French painter, 
was bom at Magny, ntad Pontoise, and was a pupil of Bon 
Boulogne. He began life as a portrait-painter, and enjoyed 
for half a century a great reputation as a painter of the nude. 
He died at Paris on the 21st of November 1717. His “ Portrait 
of a Lady in Venetian Costume ” (Louvre), and his “ Susanna 
at the Bath” (Louvre, engraved by Porporati), the diploma 
work executed by him in 1704, when he was received into the 
Academy, give a good impression of Santerre’s taste and of 
his elaborate and careful method. 

SAMTIAOO, or Santiago de Chile, a city of Chile, capital of 
the republic and chief town of a province of the same name, 
on the Mapochu river, a small tributary of the Maipfi or Maipo, 


115 m. W. of Valparaiso, in 33° a6' 42' S., 70° 40' 36' W. Pop. 
(1895) 256,413, (1900) 26^,886, (1902, estimat^) 332,059. 
It is built on a wide, beautiful plain about i860 ft above sea- 
level, between the main range of the Andes and the less elevated 
heights of Cuesta del Prado. In the centre of the city rises 
the rocky hill of Santa Lucia, once formi^ its citadel, but 
now converted into a pleasure-ground, wto winding walks, 
picturesque views, theatres, restaurants and monuments. 
Immediately N.N.W. and N.E. arc other hiDs, known as Colina, 
Renca and Son Cristdbal, and overshadowing all are the snow- 
clad Andean peaks of La Chapa and Los Amarillos, visible from 
^ parts of the city. The Mapochu, once the cause of destructive 
inundatiuns (especially in 1609 and 1783), was enclosed with 
solid embankments during tlie administration of .^ibrosio 
O'liiggins, and is now crossed by several handsome bridges; 
the oldest (1767-1779) of these lias eleven arches. Santiago is 
laid out with great regularity, and its comparatively broad 
straight streets form parallelograms and enclose several handsome 
pubhc squares, the Plaza dc la Indepcnacncia, tlie Campo de 
Marte and others. The principal streets have been repaved 
with asphalt instead of the old cobblestone and Belgian block 
pavements; water is brought in through an aqueduct (1865) 
5 m. lung; and there are tramway Imes on all the principal 
.streets. 

The catliedral, facing on the Plaza dc la Indcpendencia, is the 
oldest of the churches. Originally erected by Pedro dc Valdivia, it 
was rebuilt by Garcia Hurtwo de Mendoza, was destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1647 and was rebuilt on a now plan subsequent to 
1748. It IS 351 ft. long and 92 ft. wide, has only one tower and is 
not striking in appearance. Its interior decorations, however, are 
rich and in good taste. Among the other ecclesiastical buildings 
are the church of San Augustin, erected in 1595 by Cristdbal de Vera, 
and in modern times adorned with a pillared portico; the churches 
of San Francisco, La Merced and Santo Dommgo, dating from tlie 
18th century; the church of the Reformed Dominicans, rich in 
monoli^c marble columns; the Carmen Alto, or church of the 
CanneUte nunnery, an elegant little Gothic structure ; the Augustine 
nunnery, founded by Bishop Medelhn in 1576; the episcopal 
palace; and the chapel erected in 1852 to tlie memory of I’edro 
de Valdivia next to the house in which he is reputed to have lived. 
There are two fine cemeteries—one exclusively Roman Catliolic and 
the other secularized. Mural interment is the custom in Santiago. 

Among the secular buildings the more noteworthy are the Capitol, 
with its rows of massive columns and surrounded with beautiful 
gardens; the Moneda, or executive residence, which contains the 
offices of tlie cabinet ministers also; the municipal palace; the 
courts, or palace of justice; the post office and telegraph depart¬ 
ment ; the exposition palace in the Quinta Normal, which houses 
tile national museum ; the university of Cliile, dating from 1842 ; 
the national Ubrary witli over 100,000 volumes ; the School of Arte 
and Trades (Lyceo de Artes y Oficios); the national conservatory of 
muuc ; the medical school; the astronomical observatory : the 
national institute ; tlie mint; and a municipal theatre. There are 
also a military school, a school of agriculture, mining school, normal 
schools and a number of cliaritabic in-stitutions. The old Universi- 
dad de San Felipe, founded in 1747, was closed in 1839, and was 
succeeded three years later by the present national university. 
Facing the Capitol, which includra tlie two halls of Congress, is a 
small park and commemorative shaft, marking the spot where stood 
tlie Jesuits' church, burned down on the night of the 8th of Decemlier 
1868, and witli it " two thousand victims, more or less,” chiefly 
women. 

There is railway communication with Valparaiso, witli Los Andes 
and the international tunnel and with the provincial capitals of the 
south. 

Santiago was founded in 1541 by Pedro de Valdivia, who was 
engaged in the conquest of Chile, and it received the title of 
Santiago del Nuevo Estremo. It has suffered from eorthejuakes 
and from political disorder. After the defeat of the royalists at 
(liacabuco (Feb. 12th, 1817), it was occupied by the revolu¬ 
tionary forces under General Jos6 de .San Martin. Hiough the 
scene of many revolutionary outbreaks, it has never been 
subjected to a regular siege. 

Tlie province of Santiago, bounded N. by Aconcagua, W. by 
Mendoza, S. by O’Higgins and Colchagua and W. by Valparaiso 
and the Pacific, has an area of 5665 sq. m. and a population (1895) 
of 415,636. It forms part of the “Vale of Chile,” celebrated 
for its fertility and fine climate. 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, or Santtaco (formerly written 
in English St Jago dc CmposleUa and sometimes Ccmpostello), 
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A citv of N.w. Spain, in the province of Corunna; at the no^m 
tenmnui of a riillway from Tuy, near the confluence of the Sar 
and Sarela rivers, and 32 m. S. by W. of tiie city of Corunna. 
Pod Santiago is built on the eastern slope of 

Monte Pedroso, surrounded by the mountains which draw down 
the incessant rain that gives the granite buildings of its deserted 
streets an extra tint of melancholy and decay. Its annual 
rainfall is 66 in., a total rarely exceeded on the nminland of 
EuBjpe. The city was formerly the capital of Galicia; it gives 
its name to one of the four military orders of Spain, which rank 
as follows; Compostela, Calatrava, Alcantara and Montesa; 
and it is still the seat of a university and of an archbishopric, 
which long disputed the claim of Toledo to the primacy of all 
Spain. In the middle ages its shrine, which contained the body 
of St James the Great, was one of the most famous in Europe ; 
so numerous were the pilgrims that the popular Spanish name 
for the Milky Way is £1 Camino de Santiago, or “ Ihe Santiago 
Road.” The city became, in fact, the focus of all the art and 
chivalry of neighbouring Christendom, and a spot where con¬ 
flicting interests could meet on neutral ground. The Congrega¬ 
tion ol Rites declared in 1884 that the cathedral still enshrines 
the veritable body of the apostle, and few places of pilgrimage in 
Europe are more freijuented. ITic city contains many hospitals 
and other charitable institutions, which are open to the pilgrims. 
In 1900 its ecclesiastical buildings numbered forty-six. Its chief 
industries, apart from agriculture, are brewing, distillation of 
spirits and the manufacture of linen, paper, soap, chocolate and 
matches. The city has also been long celebrated for its silver¬ 
smiths’ work. 

The belief that St James had preached in Spain was certainly 
current before a.d. 400. The relics of the saint were said, though 
the tradition cannot be traced back farther than to the 12th 
century, to have been discovered in 835 by Theodomir, bishop of 
Iria, who was guided to the spot by a star. Hence Compostela is 
regarded by some authoritieB us a corruption of Campus Stellae, 
“ Plain of the Star ” ; others derive it from San Jacome Apostol. 
According to the jegend a chapel was forthwith erected, and 
the bishopric was transferred thither by a special bull of Pope 
Leo HI. A more substantial building was begun in 868, but 
was totally destroyed in 997 by the Moors, who, however, 
respected the sacred relics. On the reconquest of the city by 
Bermudo III. the roads were improved, and pilgrims began to 
flock to the shrine, which fast grew in reputation. 

In 1078 the erection of the present cathedral wa-s begun during the 
episcopate of Diego Felaez, and was continued until ti88, when the 
western doorway was completed. Minor additions prolonged the 
work until 1211, when the cathedral was consecrated. It is a 
cruciform Romanesque building, and keeps its original form in the 
Interior, but is dishgured externally by much poor late work. Besides 
the classic dome and clock-tower, the two western towers have been 
raised to a height of 220 ft. and crowned with cupolas, and between 
them Ims been erected a classic portico, above which is a niche 
containing a statue of St James. The fa^de was the work of Fer¬ 
nando Casas y Noboa in 1738, and the statue was by Ventuiu 
Rodrigues in 1764. The deign is mediocre, and gains its cluef 
eflect from forming part of an extended architectural composition 
on the Plaza Mayor, a grand square surrounded by public buildings. 
The ground rises to the cathedral, which is reached by a munificent 
quadruple flight of steps, flanked by statues of David and Solomon. 
Access to the staircase is through some fine wrought-iron gates, and 
in the centre, on the level of the Plaza, is the entrance to a Roman¬ 
esque chapel. La Iglesia Baja, constructed under tlie portico and 
contemporary with the cathedi^. To the north and south, and in a 
line with the west front, are dependent buildings of the i8th century, 
grouping well witt it. Those to the south conhiin a light and elegant 
areade to the upper windows, and serve as a screen to the cloisters, 
built in 1533 by Fonseca, afterwards archbisltop of Toledo. They 
are said to be the largest in Spain, and are a fair example of the 
latest Gothic. TTie delicate sculpture over the heads of the windows 
and along the waU of the cloister is very noticeable. On the north 
of the cathednd is the Plazuela S. Juan, where the peasuts collect 
to do their mar yating . Here is the convent of S. Martin, built in 
1636, which, after serving as a barrack, is now used as an ecclesi¬ 
astical seminary, restored to the church. It has a tolerable cloister 
and beH-tower. The nortii side of the cathedral is much overlaid 
by the ugly and extravagant ornamentation styled, after its chief 
Spanish exponent Chursigueia (d. 171 id, Cku/ritutrestue wmk. 
T^ same treatment has been applied to the east end, where is the 
Puerta Santa ; thit gate is kept closed, except in Jubilee years, when 


it is opened by the archbishop. The comer of the south tmnsept on 
the plaza de los Plateros has been mutilated by the eirxitioa of the 
clock-tower, but the facade is intact. Peihape the chiei bmity of 
the cathedral, however, is the Portico de la Gloria, behind the western 
classic portal. It is a work of the 12th century, and probably the 
utmost development of which round-arched Gothic is capable. The 
shafts, tympana and archivedts of the three doorways which open 
on to the nave and aisles are a mass of strong and nervous sculpture. 
The design is a general representation of the Last J udgment, and the 
subjects are all treated with a quaint grace which shows the work of 
a real artist. Faint traces of colour remain and give a tone to the 
whole work. It is probable that, imtil the erection of the present 
grand staircase, the portico could not be reached from the Plaza, 
but stood open to the air. There are no marks of doors in the iamte, 
and the entrance to the chapel beneath would have been blocked 
by any stairca.se which diflered much in plan from the present one. 
The mterior of the church is one of the purest and best examples of 
Romanesque work to be met with in Spain. The absence of a 
clerestory throws an impressive gloom over the barrel-vaulted roof, 
which makes the building seem larger than it Ls. A passage leads 
from the north transept to the Parroquia of San Juan, or La Corticela, 
a small but interesting portion of the original foundation. Many 
fine examples of metal work are in the cathedral, as, for instance, 
the two bronze ambos in the choir by Juan B. Celma of 1563, the 
gilt chandeliers of 1763 and the enamelled shrines of Sts Cucufato 
and Fructuoso. The great censer which hangs from the cathedral 
roof, and is swung by an iron chain, is about 6 it. high. In the 
Capillu del Hclicario are a gold crucifix, dated 874, contammg a piece 
ut tile true cross, and a silver gilt cu.stodia of 1544. 

The Ho^icio de los Reyes, on the north of the Plaza Mayor, for 
tlie reception of pilgrims, was begun in 1504 by Enrique de Egas 
under Ferdinand and Isabella. It consists of two Gothic and two 
classic courtyards with a chapel in the centre. The gateway is fine, 
and there is some vigorous carving in the courtyards, one of which 
contains a graceful fountain. The suppressed Colegio de Fonseca 
and the adjoining convent of S. Gerfinimo have good Renaissance 
doorways. The imiversity, which was created in 1304 by a bull ol 
Pope Julius II., has a library containing 60,000 volumes and several 
MSS., many vsduable and one dating from 788. Those of the Semi- 
nario (1777) have no merit. The chapel of the convent of S. Fran¬ 
cisco, the cloisters of the half-mined S. Augustin, the beltry of S. 
Domingo, the church of S. Feliz de Celorio, modernized 14th 
century, and ihe fafades of .several houses oi the 12th and ijtli 
centuries are also good examples ol diilerent architectural styles. 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA, a city and seaport of Cuba, on the S. 
coast of the E. end of the island, capital of the province of 
Oriente, and next to Havana the most important city of the 
Republic. Pop. (1907) 45 , 47 °, of whom 56-7 % was coloured 
and 13-6% was foreign-born. It is connected by the Cuba 
railway with Havana, 540 m. to the W.N.W.; short railways 
extend into the interior through gaps in the mountains north¬ 
ward ; and there are steamer connexions with other Cuban ports 
and with New York and Europe. 

Santiago is situated about 6 m. inland on a magnificent land¬ 
locked bay (6 m. long and 3 m. wide), connected with the Caribbean 
Sea by a long, narrow, winding cliannel with rocky escarpment 
walls, in places less than 200 yds. apart. The largest vessels have 
ready entrance to the harbour—which has a periphery of 15 m. or 
mote in length—but direct access to the wharves is impossible for 
those of more than moderate draft (about 14 ft.). Smith Key, an 
island used us a watering-place, divides it into an outer and an mner 
basin. To tlie E. of the sea portal stand the Moiro, a picturesque 
fort (built 1633 seq.), on a jutting point 200 ft. above the water, 
and the Estrella; and to the W. the Socapa. West of the harbour 
arc low hills, to the £. precipitous clifis, and N. and N.E., below the 
superb background of the Sierra Maestra, is an amphitheatee of 
hiUs, over which the city straggles in tortuous streets. The houses 
are almost all of one storey, built in the quaint style of southern 
Spain, with red-tile roofs, and the better ones with verandas wrd 
court gardens. There is a promenade along the harbour and a 
botanical garden. Facing the Plasa de Cespedes (once Plara de 
la Reina and then Plaza de Armas) are hotels and clul», the Urge 
municipal building—-formerly the govUmor's palace (leW 
and the caU^dral. In the cathedral, which is m better taste tlian 
the cathedral of Havana, Diego Velazquez (c. 1460--152Z), conqueror 
of Cuba, was buried. It has sufiered much from earthquakes and 
has been extensively repaired. Probably the oldest buiitog in Cuba 
is the convent of* San iSranciaco (a church since the secidarumtoon of 
the religious orders in 1841)1 which dates in part ffo*^ 
of the i6th century. The 18th-century Filwwoma theatre i® ijow 
dilapidated. The other public buildings are hardly notewor^y. 
Great improvements have been made in the city since the end of 
colonial rule, especially as reg^s the streets, the water-supply 
and other pubUc works, and sanitation. On a hUl overloojqng to 
city IS a beautiful school-house of native limcstwie, erects by the 
American military government as a model for the rest of to ^nd. 
Santiago is tiie hottest city ol Cuba (mean temperature in winter 
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about 8a° F., in sununer about 88°), owuig mainly to tbn mountaiati 
that shut o& the breezes from the E. There is superb mountain 
scenery on the roads to El Caney and San Luis (pop. 1907, 3441), in 
the thickly populated valley of the Cauto. In the barren mountain¬ 
ous country aunoundun; tlie aty are valuable mines of iron, copper 
and manganese. On these the prosperity' of the province largely 
depends. There are also fouiidnes, soap-works, tan-yards and cigai 
factories. The city has an important trade with the interior, witli 
other Cuban ports, and to a less extent with New York and European 
ports. Mineral ores, tobacco and cigars, coffee, cacao, sugar and rum 
and cabuiet-woods ore the mam articles of export. Clipper ore was 
once exported ui as great quantities as li.ooo tons aiiuually, but 
the liest days of the mines were in the middle of the ipth century. 
The mines of Cobre, a few miles W. of Santiago, have an interespng 
history. They were first worked for the government by slaves, 
which were Ireed ui 1799- 

A/irfory. —Santiago is less important politically under the 
Republii' than it was when (tiba was a Spanish dependency. The 
place was founded in 1514 by Uiego Velazquez, and the capital 
of the island was removed thither from Jiaracoa. Its splendid 
buy, and easy communication with the capital of Santo Domingo, 
then the seat of government of the Indies, determined its original 
importance. From Santi^o in 1518-1519 departed the historic 
expeditions of Juan de Grijalva, Hernan Cort<s and PAmfilo de 
Narvaez—the last of 18 vessels and 1100 men of arms, excluding 
sailors. So important already was the city that its ayuntamiento 
had the powers of a Spanish city of the second class. In 1523 it 
received the arms and title of ciudad, and its church was made 
the cathedral of the island (Baracoa losing the honour). But 
before 1550 the drain of military expeditions to the continent, 
the quarrels of civil, military and ecclesiastical powers, and of 
citizens, and the emigration of colonists to the Main (not in 
small part due to the abolition of the encomiendas of the Indians), 
produced a fatal decadence. In 1545 Havana became the 
capital. Santiago was occupied and plundered by French 
corsairs in 1553, and again by a British military fon-c from 
Jamaica in 1662. The capture of that island had caused an 
immigration of Spanish refugees to Santiago that greatly in¬ 
creased its importance; and the illicit trade to the .same island— 
mainly in hides and cattle—that flourished from this time on¬ 
ward was a main prop of prosperity. From 1607 to 1826 the 
island was divided into two departments, with Santiago as the 
capital of the E. department—under a governor who until 1801 
in political matters received orders direct from the crown. After 
1836 Santiago was simply the capital of a province. In July 1741 
a BritLsh squadron from Jamaica under Admiral Edward Vernon 
and General Thomas Wentworth landed at Guantinamo (which 
they named (.'umberland Bay) and during four months operated 
unsuccessfully against Santiago. The climate made great ravages 
among the Britidi, who lost perhaps 2000 out of 50x10 men. The 
bi.shopric became an archbishopric in 1788, when a suffragan 
bishopric was established at Havana. J. B. VaiUant (governor 
in 1788-1796) and J. N. Quintana (governor in 1796-1799) did 
much to improve tile city and encourage literature. After the 
cession of .Santo Domingo to France, and after the French 
evacuation of that island, thousands of refugees settled in and 
about Santiago. They founded cufiee and sugar plantations 
and gave a great impulse to trade. The population in 1827 wa.s 
about 27,000. There were destructive earthquakes in 1675,1679, 
1766 and 1852. Dr F'rancesai Antommarchi (1780- 1838), the 
physician who attended Napoleon in his last illness, died in 
Santiago, and a monument in the cemetery commemorates his 
benefactions to the poor. In the 19th century some striking 
historical events are associated with Santiago. One wa.s tlie 
Virginius ” affair. The “ Virginius ” was a blockade-runner 
in the Civil War; it became a prize of the Federal government, 
by which it was sold in 1870 to an American, J. F. Patterson, 
who immediately registered it in the New York Custom House. 
It later appeared that Patterson was merely acting for a number 
of Cuban insurgents. On the 31st of October, then commanded 
by Joseph Fry, a former officer of the Federal and Confederate 
navies, and having a crew of fifty-two (chiefly Americans and 
Englishmen) and 103 passengers (mostly Cubans), she wa.11 
cratured off Morant Bay, Jamaica, by the Spanish vessel 
” Tornado," and was taken to Santiago, i^ere, after a summary 


court-martial, 53 of ilic crew and pasBengM, inriwfling Fry and 
some Americans and Englishmen, were executed on the 4th, 7 th 
and 8tb of November. Relationfi beweiai Spain and the United 
i States became strained, and war seemed imminent; but on the 
i 8th of December the Spanish government agreed to surrender 
the “ Virginius ’’ on the i6th, to deliver the survivors of the crew 
and passengers to an American war-ship at Santiitgo, and to salute 
the American flag at Santiago on the 25th if it should not be 
proved before tiiat date that the “Virginius'’ was not cntitlsd 
to sail under American colours. The “ Virginhis " foundered off 
Cape Hattcras as she was being brought to tlw United States. The 
Attorney-General of the United States decided before the 35th 
that the “ Virginius ” was the property ot General Quesada and 
other Cubans, and had had no right to curry the American fl^. 
Under an agreement of the ayth of February 1875, ths Spani^ 
government paid to the United States an indemnity of S8o,ooo 
lor the execution of the Americans, and an indemnity was also 
paid to the British government.' I'lic moat notable military and 
naval events (in Cuba) ol the Spanish-Anierican War(j.i/,)ol 1898 
look place at and near Santiago. Monuments commemorate the 
actions at El Caney and San Juan Hill. 

SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS, an inland city of Havana 
province, Cuba, about 12 m. S. of Havana. Pop. (1907) 6465. 
Tobacco is the principal industry. An agricultural experiment 
station ii maintained here by the Cuban government. The 
town dates trom 1688, when a church wa.s built for a colony of 
tobacco cultivators of the neighbourhood. In 1721 it received 
tlie title and privileges of a villa, and in 1824 those of a 
nudad. 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO, a province of Aq;entina, bounded 
N. by Salta and the Chaco territoiy, E. by the ( haco and Santa 
Fe, S. by Cordoba, and W. by Catumarca, Tucuroan and Salta. 
Area 39,764 sq. m.: pop. (1895) 161,502; (1904, estimated) 
186,205, chiefly Christianized Indians. TTie suriace of the 
province is flat and low, chiefly open plains thinly covered with 
gra.ss. Tliere arc forests in the W. and N., extensive swamps 
along the river courses and large saline Brea.s^ especially in the 
S.W. The Salado (called Pa.sage, and Juramento in Salhi) 
crosse.s the province from N.W. to R.J^. and empties into the 
Parand, and the Dulcc, or Saladillo, which has its sources in the 
Sierra de Aconquija, crosses the province in the same general 
direction, and is lost in the great saline swamps of Porongos, 
on the Cordoba frontier. The climate is extremely hot; the 
maximum temperature being 111° (Mulhall), minimum 32°, 
and the mean annual 71°, with an annual rainfall of 25 in. 
Sugar, wheat, alfalfa, Indian com, tobacco and hides are the 
principal products, and cotton, which was grown here under 
the Incas, is still produced. Tlie province is traversed by the 
Tucuman extension of the Buenos Aires and Rosario railway, 
by a French line from Santa Fd to Tuniman, amd by a bhiftch of 
the Central Northern (Cordoba section) railway. 

The prosnneial capital, Santiago nici. Estkro, is on the left 
bank of the Rio Dulce, 745 m. N.W. of Buenos Aires, with 
which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1904, estimated) 12,000, 
chiefly of Indian descent. The city stands on a level open 
plain, 520 ft. above sea-level, and in the vicinity of large 
swamps (fstfros) bordering the Rio Dulce, from which its 
name is deriv^. There are a number of interesting old 
buildings in the city—a government house, several churches, a 
Jesuit college, a Prancisran convent and a girls’ orphanage. 
The city was founded in 1553 by Francisco dr Aguirre and was 
the first capital of the province of Tucuman, the earliest settled 
of the La Plata provinces. In 1615 the cathedral was accidentally 
burnt and the bishop removed to Cordoba. The city has suffered 
much through inundations from the Rio Dulce, and from frequent 
local revolutions caused bj' misgovemment and the struggles of 
rival factions. In 1663 an inundation carried away hdf the 
capital, and the population was so reduced that in 1680 the seat 
of government was removed to San Miguel, now Tucuman. 
In 1820 Santiago del Estero became a separate province. 

' See F. E. Cliadwick, 7 ht Kelaliom betwun the Vtuted States ami 
Spain : Diplomacy (.N'ew York, lyiig). 
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IANTIUANA, 1*100 U>PIZ DE MBlflMZA, Masquis or 
(* 39 *“* 4 S*)> Cam6n de log Cond^ in 

Old C«stile on the 19th of August 1398. His father, Di^o 
Hurtado de Mendoza, grand admiral of Castile, having died 
in 1405, the boy was educated under the eye of his mother. 
Dona Leonor de la Vega, a woman of great strength of character. 
From his eighteenth year onwards he became an increasingly 
prominent figure at the court of Juan 11 . of Castile, distinguishmg 
himself in both civil and military service; he was created 
marqu6s de Santillana and conde del Real de Manzanares ! 
(or the part he took in the battle of Olmedo (19th of May 1455). j 
In the struggle of the Castilian nobles against the influence of 
the constable Alvaro de Luna he showed great moderation, 
but in 1452 he joined the combination which effected the fall | 
of the favourite in the following year. From the death of | 
Juan II. in 1454 Mendoza took little part in public afiairs, I 
devoting himself mainly to the pursuits of literature and to piou.s ! 
meditation. He died at Guadalajara on the 25th of March 1458. 

Mendoza shares with Juan de Villalpandu the distinction of intro¬ 
ducing the sonnet into Castile, but his productions in thi-s class are 
conventional metrical exercises. He was much more successful in 
U)« urraniUa and vaqueita —highland pastorals after the Provencal 
manner. His rhymed collection of Proverbws de elorwsa dactrtna c 
fructuosa enseHama was prepared for the use of Don Enri<iue, the 
heir-apparent. To the same didactic category belong the hundred 
imd eighty stanzas entitled IHdlogo de Bias contra Barluna, while the 
Uoctrtnal de Pnvados is a bitter denunciation of Alvaro de Luna, 
t'he Comedieia de Ponta is a Oantesque dream-dialogue, in octave 
stanzas (de arte mayor), founded on the disastrous sea-fight ofi 
Ponza in 14ZJ, when the kings of Aragon and Navarre and the 
Inlunte Enrique were taki-n i>risouers by the Genoese. The three 
last-named compositions are the best of Santiliana's more ambitious 
poems, but they are deficient in the elegant sim])licity of the 
serranillas. These unpretentious songs are in every Spanish antho¬ 
logy, and are familiar even to uneducated Spaniards. 

Biblioohaphy.— Obras, edited by Josfi Amador de los Rios 
(Madrid, 1H52) ; M. Menfiiidcz y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricas 
Castellanos (Madrid, 1804), vol. v. pp. 78-144; B. Sanvisenti, I 
Primi Infliissi di Dante, del Petraria e del Boccaccio sulla ktteraliira 
spagnuota (Milan, njo'z), pp. tZ7-i86. 

SANTIML OIOVAMNl (1787-1877), Italian astronomer, was 
born on the 30th of January 1787 at Caprese, in the province 
of, Arezzo. He was from 1813 professor of astronomy at the 
university and director of the observatory at Padua. He , 
wrote liUmenli di aslrommia (2 vols. 1820, 2nd ed. 1830), 
Teoria dcgli stromenti ollici (2 vols. 1828), and miuiy scientific 
memoirs and notices, among which are five catalogues of tele¬ 
scopic stars lietween + 10“ and - i.s° declination, from observa¬ 
tions made at the Piidua observatory. He died on the 26th 
of June 1877. 

See Astronomisihe Nachrichlen , No. yo; Month. Kot. Roy, Astr. 
Hoc., No. 38. 

SANTUSy, (HE CHARLES (1834- ), English vocalist, 

son of an organist at Liverpool, was bom on the 28ih of February 
1834. He was given a thorough musical education, and having 
determined to ^opt the career of a singer, he went in 1855 to 
.Milan and studied umlcr Gaetano Nava. He hod a fine baritone 
voice, and while in Italy he begun singing small ports in 
opera. In 1857 he returned to laindon, and on i6th November 
made his first appearance in the part of Adam in The Creation 
at St Martin’s Hall. In l8.s8, after appearing in January in 
The Creation, he sang the title-part in Elijah in March, both at 
Exeter Hall. In 1859 he sang at ('ovent Garden as lioel in the 
opera Dinorah, and in 1862 he appeared in Italian opera in 11 
7 revatore. He was then engaged hy Mupleson for Her Majesty's, 
und lus legulur connexion with the English operatic stage only 
ceased in 1870, when he sang as Vandcrdecken in The Flying 
Dulchtnan. His last appearance in opera was in the some 
part with the Carl Rosa Company , at the Lyceum Theatre in 
1876. Meanwhile, in ]86x he sang Elijah at the Birmingham 
Festival, and in 1862 was engaged for the Handel Festival 
at the Crystal Palace. At the musical festivals and on the 
concert stage his success was immense. In such songs as “ To 
.\nthea,” “ Simon the Cellarer ” or " Maid of Athens,” he was 
unapproachable, and his oratorio singing carried on the finest 


traditions of his art. He was knij^ted in 1907. In 1858 Santley 
married Gertrude Kemble, and their dau^ter, Edith ^tley, 
had a great success as a concert singer. 

SiUlTO DOMINGO [San Dominco, Dominican Republic, or 
officially Republjca Dominicana], a state in the West Indies. 
It occupies two-thirds of the island of Haiti (g.v.) and has an 
area of about 18,045 ^q. m. The administration is in the hands 
of three co-ordinate “ powers ”—the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial. Under the constitution of 1844, modified in 
1879, 1880, i88i, 1887,1896, and 1908, the president is the head 
of the executive. He is chosen by an electoral college and 
senses for six years, and he is assisted by a cabinet of seven 
ministers. The legislature, called the National Congress, con¬ 
sists of a Senate ol 12 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 24 members elected for four years by a limited suffrage. 
The Supreme Court comprises a chief-justice, six justices 
appoint^ by the Congress, and one justice appointed by the 
president. The republic is divided into six provinces and six 
maritime districts. Each province and district is administered 
by a governor appointed by the Cabinet. There is a small army, 
most of which is stationed at the City of Santo Domingo, and 
military service is compulsory in the event of foreign war. The 
navy consists of one small gun-boat. Primary’ education is 
free and compulsory : elementary schools are supported largely 
by the local authorities, and the higher, technical and normal 
schools by the government. Tliere is a professional school 
with the character and functions of a university. Tlie Roman 
Catholic is the state religion, but all others arc allowed under 
certain restrictions. The monetary unit is a silver coin of the 
value of a franc, called tlie dominicano, but in 1897 the United 
States gold dollar was adopted as the standard of value. Ihc 
roads in the interior are primitive, but the government encourages 
the construction of railways. A line runs between Sanchez 
and La Vega, and another between Santiago and Porto Plata. 
The republic joined the Postal Union in 1880. The exports 
include tobacco, coffee, cacao, sugar, mahogany, logwood, cedar, 
satinwood, hides, honey, gum and wax. The collection of the 
customs and other revenues specially assigned to the sccur- 
ance of bonds was in the hands of an American company 
until 1899, when this defaulted in the payment of interest 
und the government took over tlie collection. In 1905, to 
forestall foreign intervention for securing payment of the State 
debt. President Roosevelt made an agreement witli Santo 
Domingo, under which the United States undertook to adjust 
the republic’s foreign obligations, and to assume charge of the 
customs houses. A treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1907, and an American citizen is temporarily receiver 
of customs. In June 1907 tlie debts amounted to $17,000,000. 

Santo Domingo has the finest sugar lands in the West Indies ; 
tobacco and cacao flourish : the mountain regions are especially 
suited to the culture oi colfee, and tropical Iruits will grow any¬ 
where witli a minimum oi attention. During the earher years oi the 
Spanish occupation gold to the value of ;£9o,ooo was sent annuall}’ 
to S])ain, besides much silver. Platinum, manganese, iron, copper, 
tin, antimony, opals and chalcedony are also found. In the Neyba 
valley there arc two remarkable hills, composed oi pure rock salt. 
Only an influx oi capital and an energetic ^pulation are needed to 
develop these resources. 

Santo 17 omingo, the capital of the republic, is situated on the 
south coast. At a distance of 43 m. N. hes the town of Azua (pop. 
1500) founded in 1504 by Diego ^lumbus. It stands in a plain, rich 
in salt and asphalt, which was the scene of the first ]>lantiiig oi sugai' 
in the West Indies. Santiago (pop, 12,000), the capital of the Vega 
Real, stands on the banks of me Yaqui river, iCio m. N.W. ol the 
capital, in the richest agricultural distrirt in the state. It controls 
the tobacco trade which is chiefly in German and Dutcli hands. I ts 
port, Porto Plata (pop. 15,000),, is the outlet oi the entire Vega Real 
district. La Vega, perhaps (he most beautiful city ol Santo Domingo, 
lies in the midst of a lovely savanna, or plain, surrounded by well- 
wooded hills, and has a magnifleent old cathedral. Six miles away 
is the Cerru Santo, a hill 787 it. in height, nsing abruptly from the 
plain, on the summit oi which Columbus planted a great croas on his 
first visit in 141J3. Scybo (5000), Monti Cristi (3000) and Samanu 
(1500) are the only other towns of any size. The population of the 
republic is about 500,000. The pei^le ate mainly mulattoes ol 
Spanish descent, but there arc a considerable number oi negroes 
I and whites ol both Creole and European origin. Politically the 
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whitss have the predominating influence. The people, on the whole, 
are quiet, lacy and shittless, but Huhject at times to great pobtical 
excitement. They are Spanish in their mode of life and habits of 
thought. Spanish too is the common language, though both French 
and English are siioken in the towns. 

History .—^After the downfall of Toussaint I’Ouverture (sec 
Haiti) there followed the initiation of the black Haitian Empire 
under Jean Jacques Dessalines in 1803. Spain, however, estab¬ 
lished herself anew on the eastern end of the island in 1806, 
Haiti remaining independent. Santo Domingo continued thus 
a Spanish possession until 1821, when, under the authority and 
flog of Colombia, a republic was proclaimed, and the Spaniards 
withdrew. In the following year the Haitian president Boyer 
invaded Santo Domingo, join^ it to'Haiti and ruled the entire 
island till his fall in 1843. The Spanish part of the island again 
became independent of Haiti in 1844, when the Dominican 
Republic was founded, and since that time the two political 
divisions have been maintained, and their respective inhabitants 
have grown more and more estranged. The earlier years of the 
new republic were marked by the struggles between Pedro 
Santana and Buenaventura Baez, who with the exception of a 
few months under Jiminez, occupied the presidenct' in turn 
until 1861. In that year Santana, with the consent of the people, 
proclaimed the annexation of Santo Domingo by Spain. The 
Spaniards, however, did not long enjoy their sovereignty, for the 
harshness of their rule provok^ a succes.sful revolution under 
Josi Maria Cabral in 1864; and in the following year they 
withdrew all claim to the country. Baez was again chosen 
president, but was driven out by Cabral after a year of 
power. 

From i868 to 1873 Baez was once again in office, and during 
this term overtures were made to the United States with a view 
to annexation. General 0 . E. Babcock was despatched by 
President Grant to report on the condition and resources of Santo 
Domingo, and while there, in 1869, he negotiated a treaty by 
which the republic was to become part of the United States. 
.Although ratified by the Dominican Senate, this treaty was 
opposed in the United States .Senate, under the leadership of 
Ch.irles Sumner, and was finally rejected. In 1871 three com¬ 
missioners were appointed by President Grant to report further, 
but although their report was favourable to annexation, no action 
was taken. 

Biiez was succeeded by Gonzidez (1873-1879), under whom 
the country enjoyed a period of tranquillity. Great political 
agitation followed, which terminated in 1882 with the election 
of Ulises Heureaux, a negro, and capable statesman. Under 
his despotic rule of nearly 17 years, the republic enjoyed greater 
prosjierity and tranquillity than it had ever knowm. He was 
assas-sinated in July 1899. and was succeeded by Jiminez, w'ho 
was driven out by General Vasquez in 1902. Vasquez, in turn, 
was deposed by a revolution headed by General Wos y Gil, 
who became president in 1903, but was overthrown by Jiminez 
in November of that year. In 1904 Jiminez was expelled and 
C. F. Morales became president. Ramon (nceres was installed 
in iqo6, and in 1908 a new constitution was proclaimed and 
Caceres was elected for the term 1908-1914. 

Biblioorafiiy. —B. Edwards, Hist. .Survey of the Islam! of Santo 
Domingo (London, 1801); Monte y Tejada, Historia de Santo 
Domingo (Havana, 1833); J. de Maries, Hist, desenpt. ef ptUor. de 
Saint Domtnique (Paris, 1869); S. Hazard, Santo Domingo, Past and 
Present (London, 1873); J. G. Garcia, Compendia de la Historia de 
Santo Domingo (Santo Domingo, 1879) ; F. A. Leal, La Hipubligue 
OomiHuane (Paris, 1888); .H. nomasset, La RtpubUque Dominicane 
en iX<)o (Santo Domingo, 1890); J. R. Abad, La Republica 
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SANTO DOMINGO, the capital of the republic of the same 
name, in the island of Haiti, West Indies. Pop. about 25,000. 
It is situated on the S. coast, at the mouth of the river Ozama. 
Founded in 1496, it is the oldest existing settlement of white 
men in the New World, and perhaps the most perfect example 
of a Spanish colonial town of the i6th century. It is surrounded 
by ancient walls with bastions. The streets are straight, narrow. 


and intersect at right angles. The massive houses are built 
of stone with coloured walls pierced with huge doors and windows. 
The cathedral, in the Spanish Renaissance style, dates from 
1512, and contains the reputed tomb of Columbus (}.e.). The 
cell in which he and his brother were confined by order of 
Bobadilla is still shown in tlie old fortress. The city is ^ seat 
of an archbishop. It has a small and rather poor Itarbour, bat 
the river is navigable for 4 m. from its mouth. The climate is 
healthy and cool. . 

SANTONIN, a drug used in the U..S.P. and B.P., consisting of 
colourless flat prisms, turning slightly yellow' from the action of 
light and soluble in alcohol, chloroform and boiling water. It 
is derived from santonica which is the unexjMndcd nower-hcads 
of .drtemisia maritima. The dose is 2 to 5 grs. The only B.P. 
preparation is the trochiscus sanlonini, but the preparation 
sodii sanioninas is official in the U.S.P. Santonin is an anthel¬ 
mintic used to poison the round worm Ascaris lumbricoides. 
It has no influence on tape-worms. It must be administered 
fasting and be followed by a purgative in order to expel the worm. 
The most convenient mode of administration is in capsules. 
For thread worms which infest the anus of young children, a 
suppository containing 2 to 3 grs. of santonin and used on alter¬ 
nate nights for three nights is effective. The U.S. preparation 
sodii santuninos is useless us a vermifuge and is used in diseased 
conditions of the optic nerve. Even small doses of santonin 
cause disturbances of vision, usually yellow vision or perhaps 
green (xanthopsia or chromatopsia). The urine also turns 
yellow and finally purple or red. These effects usually pass off 
in a few days. Large do.ses, however, produce toxic effects, 
aphasia, muscular tremors and epileptiform convulsions, and 
the disturbances of vision may go on to total blindness. 

SANTORIN (corruption of St Irene; anc. Thera), a volcanic 
island in the Aegean Sea, the southernmost of the Sporadcs, 
In shape .Santorin forms a crescent, and encloses a bay on the 
north, east and south, while on the western side lies the smaller 
island of Therasia. The encircling wall thus formed, which is 
elliptical in shape and 18 m. round in its inner rim, is broken in 
two places- -towards the north-west by a strait a mile in breadth, 
where the water is not less than 1100 ft. deep, and towards the 
south-west by an aperture about 3 m. wide, where the water 
is shallow, and an island called Aspronisi or White Island lies 
in the middle. The cliffs rise perpendicularly from the bay, 
in some places to the height of 1000 ft.; but towards the open 
sea, both in Santorin and Therasia, the ground slopes gradually 
away, and has been converted into broad level terraces, eveiy- 
whcrc c/ivered with tufaceous agglomerate, which, though bare 
and ashen, produces the famous Santorin wine. Toward.s the 
south-east rises the limestone peak of Mount Elias, the highest 
point of the island (1910 ft.); this existed before the volcano 
was formed. In the middle of the basin lie three small islands, 
which are the centre of volcanic activity, and are called Pataca, 
Mikra and Nea Kaumene, or the Old, the Little and the New 
Burnt Island; the highest of these, Nea Kaumene, is 351 ft. 
above the sea. Owing to the depth of the water there is no 
anchorage, and vessels have to be moored to the shore, except 
at one point in the neighbourhood of the modern town, where 
there is a slight rim of shallow bottom. The cliffs of Santorin 
and Therasia are marked in horizontal bands by black lava, 
white porous tufa, and other volcanic strata, some parts of which 
are coloured dark red. The modern town of Thera (or Phera, 
as it is more commonly pronounced) is built at the edge of these, 
overlooking the middle of the bay at a height of poo ft. above 
the water, and the foundations of the houses and in some cases 
their sides also, are excavated in the tiifa,_ so that occasionally 
they are hardly traceable except by their chimneys. Owing 
to the absence of timber—for, except the fig, cactus and palm, 
there are hardly any trees in the island—they are roofed with 
barrel vaults of stone and cement. Both wood and water have 
occasionally to be imported from the neighbouring islands, 
tor there are no wells, and the rain water, collected in cisterns, 
does not always suffice. The largest of the other villages is 
Aponomeria, near the northern entrance, which is crowded 
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in a white raau, while the rocks below it are the reddest 
in tbhisland.i 

Sentotin is ctwely connected with the earthquako movements to 
which ftie countries in the nnshbourhuod oi tlw Aegean ate subiect. 
It is hardly accurate to swak ui the txisia which forms the harbour 
as a crater, for most geologists supjxirt the view that the whole of 
this space was once covered by a single volcanic cone, the incline oi 
which is reprasontsd by the outward slope of Sautorin and Therasia, 
wlule the position oi Uie crater was that now occupied by the 
Kaumcne Islands; and that owing to a volcanic explcwon and the 
sulistdcnce of the strata the basin was formed. The Kaumene 
Islands arose snbsecjuently, and that of Palaea Kaumene is con- 
sideied to have been prehistoru^ The principal eruptions that have 
taken plau' within historic times ate that of 19b b.c., when, as we 
learn (rom Straho (i. 3, ji 16, p, ^7), flames ruse from the water half¬ 
way between Thera and Therasia for four days; that of a.u. 72b, 
duHng the reign of the Emperor l,eo the Isaurian {on both these 
accasions islands were thrown up, bat it is supposed that they after¬ 
wards disappeared) ; that of 1570, when Mucra Kaumene arose: 
that of ibjo, which destroyed many hves by noxious exbalation.s, 
and ended in the upheaval of an island in the sea to the nortli-oast 
of Santbrin, which afterwards subsided and became a reef below 
sea-leval; that ol 1707, when Nea Kaumene arose; and that of 
liibb, when Nea Kaumene was extended towards the south and en¬ 
larged threefold. 

In the southern parts both of .Santorin and Therasia pre¬ 
historic dwellings have been found at some height above the sea, 
and there i.s no doubt that these date from a period antecedent 
to the (ormation of the bay. This is proved by their position 
underneath the layer ol tufa which covers the islands, and by 
these layers of tufa being broken off precipitously, in the same 
way as the lava-rocks, a fact which can only be explained by 
the supposition that they all fell in togetluir. The foundations 
of the dwellings tested, not on the tula, but on the lava below it; 
and hero and there between the stones branches of wild olive 
were found, according to a mode of building that still prevails 
in the island, in order to resist the shucks ol earthquakes. Very 
few implements of metai were found. Some of the vases found 
were Cretan ware which had been imported ; and tlte correspond¬ 
ence between these and various specimens of the native pottery 
proves that to some extent this primitive art was deriv^ from 
Crete. 

In Greek legend the island of Thera was comieoted with the 
story of the Argonauts, for it was represented as sprung fromuclod 
ol eartit which was presented to those heroes by Triton (Apollon. 
ArgtnaMf. iv, 15^1 sq., 1731 sq.). According to Herodotus 
(iv. 147), a I’hoemcian colony was establislted there by (wdmus. 
Subsequently a colony from Sparta, including some of the 
Hinyuc^ was led thither by Theras, who gave the island his own 
name, m place of that ol Calliste which it had borne before. 
But the one event which gave importance to Thera in ancient 
history was tlte planting of its famous colony of Cyrene on the 
north coast of Africa by Battus in 631 b.c., in accordana* with 
a command of the Delphic oracle. 

The ancient capital, which bore tlie same name as the island, 
occupied a site on the eastern coast now called Mesavouno, 
between Mount Elios and the sea. Since 1U95 this place has 
been excovated by Baron Hiller von Gflrtringen other 
German explorers. There are extensive ancient cemeteries. 
A steep ascent leads from 0 Heroum of Artemidorus to the 
Agora i in its neighbourhood were the Stoa Basilice, a vast hall 
with a row of pillars ; a temple of Dionysus and the Ptolemies, 
which at a later period was dedicated to the Uaesars ; and the 
barrack of the garrison of the Ptolemies and a gymnasium. 
The names which occur here remind us that Thera, us a member 
ol the League of the Cyclades, was from ii.c, 308 to> 145 under the 
protectorate of the Ptolemies. The main street bis narrow 
lanes diverging from it to right and left; one of these leads to 
the sencbiory of the Egyptian gods. Near the street there is 
a small theatre, beneath the seats of which a vast, cistern was 
constructed, arranged so that rain-water should drain into it 
from the whole of the auditorium, 'fhe way then descends 
wuth'4itonuds first to the temple of Pbrfemy Euergetes III., 
and twA that of Apollo Caraeius; finally, at the point where 
the:rS|pIl precipitouslvt there is a gymnasium of the Ephebi. 

ro4i-carvings and inscriptions have been discovered. 


as well as statues and vases of various periods. Near the western 
foot of Mount Elias is the temple of Thea Basileia, which, 
though very small, is perfect throughout even to the roof. It 
is now dedicated to St Nicolas Mannorites. 

Tourncfoit mentions that in his time nine or ten chapelt were 
dedicated to St Irene, the patron saint <rf the place; the name 
Santorin was given to the island alter the fourth crusade, when the 
Byzantine empire was partitioned among the Latins, and the island 
formed a pt^on of the duchy of the Archipelago. Santorin is 
prosperous, for, in addition to the wme trade, there it a large export 
of poeaolona, which, when mixed with lime, forms a hard cement. 
Santorin (ofiicially Thera) is a province in the department ol the 
Cyclades. It is divided mto 9 communes (sec Cyclades), with a 
total Tmpnlation of 19,597 In 1907. 

Bibliography. — L. Ross, Insehttstu (Stuttgart, 1840, vol. 1 .); 
C. Bursian, (r 0 ograpHe voh Grwhenlatid (wipzig, 1872, vol. 
ii.) ; P. I''ouqu6, .'ianlurin et ses iruptions (Paris, 1879); Neumann 
and Partsch, Pkysicaliscke Geographic von Crteihcnland (Breslau, 
•** 5 ): J- Th. &nt, The Cyclades (London, 1885); H. F. Tozer, 
I'he Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890); Hiller von Gkrtringen, 
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SANTOS, a city and seaport of Brazil, in the state of Sflo I’aulo, 
about 230 m. W.S.W. of Kio de Janeiro, and 49 m. by rail S.E. 
of S 5 o Paulo city. Pop. (1^) 13,01a; (1902 estimate) 
35,000. Santos covers an alluvial plain on the inner side of an 
island (railed Sflu Vicente) formed by an inland tidal channel 
sometimes called the Santos river. The commercial part of 
the city is some miles from the mouth of the channel, but the 
residential sections extend across the plain and line the beach 
facing the sea. The city is only a few feet above sea-level, Uie 
island is swampy, and deep, ccmcnt-lined cliaiinels drain the 
city. The Santos river is deep and free from obstructions, and 
in front of the city widens into a bay deep enough fur the largest 
vessels. The water front, formerly beds of mud and slime, 
the source of many epidemics of fever, is now faced by a wall of 
stone and cement. Vessels moor alongside this quay, which is 
Ihiod with warehouses and provided with railway tracks, &c. 
Formerly coffee was transported in carts from the railway station 
to Uie warehouses, thence loaded into lighters by porters, and 
from these transferred to vessels anchored in midstream. Tlie 
improvements were planned by an American engineer, William 
Milnor Roberts (1810-1881). The thoruugli drainage of the city 
lias made Santos comparatively healthy. The heavy rainlaU 
(88( in. per annum), neighbouring swamps, rank vegetation and 
great heat give rise to nmlarial and intestinal disorders, rlieum- 
atism and other diseases. Bcri-beri and smallpox are also 
common, and bubonic plague has appeared since 1900. The 
temperature ranges from 41° to 101-3° F. in the .shade. 

'file development of coffee production in the state of Sau 
Paulo during the closing years of the 19th century , has made 
Santos the largest coffee shipping port in the world, the exports 
amounting to 5,849,114 bags, of 132 lb each, in 1900, and 
8,940,144 bags m 190S. The other exports include sugar, rice, 
rum, fruit, hides and manufactured goods. Bananas are grown 
in the vicinity for the River Plate markets. Hie most popular 
suburb in the vicinity of Santos is the bathing resort of Guaruji. 
The Sflo Paulo railway, an English double-track line, provides 
communication with the interior, ascending the steep wooded 
slopes of the Serrn do Mar by a series of inclines up which Uie cars 
are drawn by stationary engines on the old line, and by a serie.<i 
of gradients on the new Kne. 

The first settlement on the Sfio Paulo coast was that of Sflo 
Vicente..in 1532, about 6 m. S. of Santos on the same island. 
Other settleincnts soon followed, among thm that of Santos 
in 1543-1546, and later on the small fort at Uie entrance to its 
harlxiur, which was used for protection against Indian raids from 
the north. Sflu Vicente did not prosper, and was succeeded (1&81) 
by Sio Paulo as the capital and by Santos os tile seaport of Uie 
colony. It was captured by the English privateer, Thomas 
Cavendish, in 1591, when SSo Vkente was Iwmed. The growth 
of the town was slow down to the end of tlie 19th century, because 
of insanitary conditions and epidemics. 

SANUTO (Sanudo), MARINO, the eider, of Torcello («. J260- 
1338), Venetian statesman, geograifiier, &c. He is best known 
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for bis Jife-loi^ attempts to revive the crusading spirit and 
movement; with this object he wrote his great work, the Secteta 
(or Liber Stcretarum) Ftddttm Ctueis, otherwise called Historia 
llterosolymitana, Liber de rxpeditiane Terrae Haiutae, and Opus 
Terror Sanclae, the last being perhaps the proper title of the 
whole treatise as completed in three parts or “ books.” This 
work has much to say of trade and trade-routes as well as of 
political and other history ; and through its accompanying maps 
and plans it occupies an important place in the dcvelupmunl 
of cartography. It was begun in March 1306, and hnished (in its 
earliest form) in January 1307, when it was offeretl to Pope 
Clement V. as a raanuid for true .Crusaders who desired the 
reconquest of the Holy Land. To this original IJbrt Seerctorum 
banuto added largely; two other ‘‘ bouks ” were composed 
between Hecemlier 1312 and September 1321, when the entire 
work was presented by the author to Pope John XXll., together 
with a map of the world, u map of Pidestine, a chart of the 
Mediterranean, Block Sea and west Eumpean asists, and 
plans of Jerusalem, Anti<x;h and Acre. A copy was also offered 
to the king of Prance, to whom Sanuto desired to commit the 
military and politietd Icarlership of the new crusade. Marino 
himself tells us that he had spent the best part of his life in 
Rumania, the lands of the Eastern empire; of the Morea he 
had especially intimate knowledge; he hud also visited Cyprus, 
Rhodes, parts of the Syrian, Cilician and Egyptian coasts, P'rance, 
P'landers and north (Icrmany, both west and east of Denmark. 
He had been in Acre, Alexandria, ('.onstantinople, Avignon, 
Bruges .ind Sluys, us well as (apparently) in llaiTiiairg, Lfibeck, 
Wismar, Rostock, Strulsund, Greifswakl and Stettin. Among 
his friends and correspondents were Guglielmo Bcrnardi de 
P'urvo, a Venetian nobleman who had travelled extensively 
in Moslem and Mongol lands (to Tabriz, Bagdad, Dama.s<nis and 
Cairo). Bishop Jerome of Kafla, in the Crimea, who in 1312 hud 
been sent to reinforce the Catholic mission in China, and perhaps 
Peter, the English-bom bishop of Sevastopolis or Sukhum Kali 
in western Caucasia, who makes an appeal for akl to the prelates 
of England in 1330. Marino Sanuto’s ancestor, Mans), had 
founded the greatness of his family after the P'ourth Crusatle as 
duke of tlie Archipelago and conqueror of Naxos, Paros, &c. 
(from 1307); and his descendant wrote with a persorad interu.st 
in the question of crushing Moslem power in the Levant. 

I he crusading plans of the Secrela are double: first, Egypt and 
the Moslem world on Ihe side towards Europe (Syria, Asia Minor, the 
Biirbary States, Graiiadi, JScc.) are to lie ruined by the alisolute 
stoppage ol all Clinstian trade with the same. Hy .such an mteidict 
Sanuto hojies tliat Egypt, de|H-ndoiit on its liurojieaa and other 
imports ol metals, provisions, weapons, timticr. pitch and slaves, 
would b<* fatally weaUened, and the way thus prejiarcd for tlie 
second part of tlie campaign—the armed attack ol Uie orimiding 
lleet and army on the Nile delta. With tlie aid of tlie Mongol Tatars 
of Asia, natural allie.s of western Christendom, and of the Nubian 
Christians, the conquest of the Delta and of all ICgypt was to be 
iollowed by that of Patestine, invaded and held from ligyi't. Sanuto 
deprecate-s any other route for the crusade, and unfolds his plan ol 
campaign, his bases of supply, his sources for the supply of good 
seamen, with great detail. Not only Mediterranean seaports, but 
the lakes of Norfh Ifaly and central lturo]K\ and the H.mseatic 
ports, are enumerated as nurseries of crusading mannora and marine 
skill Finally, alter the conquest of Egypt, Marino designs the 
establishment of a Oirlstiau fleet in the Indian Ocean to donunate 
and subjugate its coasts and islands. He also gives a sketch of the 
trade-routes crossing Persia and Egypt, as well as of the course of 
Indian trade from Coromandel and Gujarat to Ormuz and the Persian 
Gull, and to Aden and the Nile. The maps and plans which illustrate 
the Surtta are probably . 11 the moiu, at lua.st) the work ol the great 
portolano-draughtsman Pietro Vesconte: practically the whole of 
this map-work corresponds with what Vesconte has hift under his 
own name; much of it is indistinguishable. Among the plans that 
of Acre is ol peculiar interest, being the most cornpleie representation 
known of th<‘ great crusading fortress ou the eve of its destruction, 
with the quarters of alt its contingents of defenders (Templars, Ac.) 
indicated. The chart ol the Mediterranean and Euxine ami of the 
Atlantic coasts of Europe is composed of five map-sheets, which 
together lonn a good example of the earliest scientific design or 
^(alano ; in the world-map a portoltmo ol the Mediterranean world 
is combined with work of pre-portolan type in remoter regions. 
Here the shore-lines of the countries well known to Italian mariners, 
from Planders to Azov, are well laid down ; the (hisptan and the 
north German and Scandinavian coasts appear with an evident. 
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though far slighter, relation to practical kiiowlodae; and aomk idea 
u shown ol the great continental rivegs of the north, such ag tbs Don, 
Volga, Vistula, Uxus and Syr Dana. Africa, away from the Meib- 
terroneaii, is conveuUuiial, with its south-east projected, after the 
manner of Idnsi, so a.s to face Indten Asia, and with a western Nile 
traversing the cxmtinnnt to tlie .itlantic. Chinese and Indian Asia 
sliuw Uttlo trace of the new knowledge whicli had lieeu imparted by 
Euroixaui pioneers from Ute Polus~ time, and which appears so 
strikingly in Uie Cahdaa Atlas of 1375. Siuiuto's Palestine map E 
remarkable for Its space-defining network of lines, which roupily 
answer to a kind of sdieme of latitude and longitndr, though pniperty 
speaking they an- not scientific at all. Of the Serrekf, twinity-tbree 
.MSS. u.\ist, u( wliich tlie duel an-: (1) Florence,,ificcaidian lohrary. 
No. 3J7, 163 fols. [Saireta and Letters), with maps and plans on fids. 
141, V.-144, r.; (2) London, British Museum, Addt. MSS., 27,376, 
17S fols. with maps, Ac. on luls. t.So, v.-iiio, r.; (3) Puis, National 
Library, MSS. Lit. .1039, with majv., Ac. on fols. 9, r.-ii,.r. 27, 
gS-yv. All these are ol the 14O1 century. The Seercta has oi^y once 
been printed entire, by llongars, in Gesta Vei per hroHcos/vtl. ii. 
pp. i-jSR (Hanover, lovt). ' 

Set- also Friedrich Kunstmann, ” Stiidicn fiber Marino Saaudo 
deu iUtcren, mit eiiicm Anhiuigo seinci ungednicktcn Bm-le ” in 
Ahhandluntm det /itstorisch. Ctasie der Korttfl. Itayerneh. Akadente 
der Wtsseusehapen, vol. vii. pp. <ki.*)-Siy (Munich, iR.-iS) . Foscarini, 
t.ettcratura Veiieeiaiiu : TTniboschi, Sloria detta Lciteraitira Itahanm, 
vol. \'. ; Postansqiie, 7 >e MnrtHti Sanuto (Montpellier, 183(1) ; K. 

I Btsizley, Dawa ol Modern Geography, ui. 300-310, 301-302, 520-321, 
549. 555- (C. R. 13.) 

SANUTO (or Sanudo), HASINO. tlio younger (14^6-1533)1 
Venetian historian, was Uie .son of Ute senator, Leonardo Sanuto, 
and was liorn on the eand of May i4i)(>. Left an orphan at the age 
of eight, he lost bis fortune owing to the bad muniigeincnt of his 
guardian, and was for many years lianqiered by want of means. 
In 1483 he aueumpanied his cousin Mario, who was one of Ute Uirec 
sindtci inqumLort ijeputed to hear appeals from the decisions of 
the rcUort, on a tour through Istriu and the mainland provinces, 
and he wrote u minute account of his experiences in bis diary. 
Wherever he went lie sought out learned men, examined libraries, 
and copied inscriptions. The result of this journey was the 
publication of his lUnerario in terra fernta and a eolleaion of 
loitin inscriiitions. Sanuto was elcctecl a member of Ute Msggior 
Consiglio when only twenty years old (the legal age was twenty- 
five) solely on account of his merit, and he Ixicame a senator in 
1498; he noted down everytiung that was said and done in 
those assemblies and obtained permission to examine the secret 
archives of the state. He collected u fine library, which was 
especially rich in MSS. and chronicles both Venetian and foreign, 
iiicluding the famous Allino chronicle, the basis of early Venetian 
history, and became the friend of all Uie learned men of the day, 
Aldo Munnziu dediuuting to him his editions uf the works of 
Angelo Folizianu and uf the pot-ms ol Uvid. It was a great grief 
to Sanuto when Andrea Navagero was a})pointed the umcial 
historian to continue the history of the republic from the point 
where Marco Antonio SabcDico left ofl, and a still greater morlifi- 
catiun when, Navagero liaving died in 1520 without executing his 
task, I’ictro Bembo was appointed to succeed liim. ^'inally in 
1531 the value of lUs work was recognized the senate, which 
granted him a pension of 150 gold ducats per annum. He died in 

chief works ore the following ; Itinerario in terra /ermo, 
publishc-d by M. Kawtlon Brown in 1847; / commenlarii della 
guerra dt L'errara, an account ol the war between tho Venetians and 
Ercole dTiste, publi-shetl in Venice in 1820 ; La Spedtetune Ut Carlo 
Vlll. (MS. Ill UiG Louvre); Lc Vile det Dogi, pubusheil in vol. xjUi. 
of Minalori'a Iterum Jtaltcarun Seriptores (1733); Ute Thant,, his 
most impjirtant work, wliiUi cover the period fioiu the istof January 
I4q(> to Sejitemlier 1533, and fill 58 volumc-h. The publicaUoii ol 
these records was begun by Rinoido Fulin, in collalioratinD -with 
Fedcrigo Slufam, GugUcImo Uorcbet, and NiccolA Baruzzi; the lodl 
volume w^ jiublishcd in Venice in 1903. Owing to the relations of 
the Venetian republic with the whole of Europe and the East It is 
praotically a nnivcrsal chronicle, and Is an invaluable source ^ 
information for all wntors on that penod. 

BiuuoczAPHy.—M. Kawdon Bniwii, Ragguagh tulla tila a tulle 
opere di Marino Sanuto (3 vols„ Venice, 1837-1838); G. Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letteratura Italtana, vol, vi. pt. 11.; K. Fulfn, Marin 
Sanudo (Turin, 1880) ; Riisjtli, I Diarii di Marin Sonude (Turin, 
1880); find Giuseppe de Leva, Marin Sanudo (Vanine, 1888). 

SAN VIOBNTB, the capital of the department of San Vicente, 
Salvador { 30 m. £. of San Salvador, on the river AcafauafM, 

I a left-hand tributary of the Lempa. Pop. (1905) about iS,ooo. 
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San Vicente is situated in a volcanic repon aboutriiM m hot 
and jteysers. Ihe volcano of San V^ente, the highesUn 
the department, reaches an altitude of more than Jooo ft. ^te 
city isTurrounded by indigo and tobacro potations, and has 
coiiderahle commerce, a large portion of which is transacted at 
the All Saints’ fair, held annually on the rst of November. 
Shoes, hats, cloth, silk, spirits and cigars are manufactured here. 
San Vi(»nte was founded in 1634 on the site of Tehuacan, an 
ancient Indian city, for one year (1839-1840) it was the capital 
of the republic. 

SXO FRANCISOO, a river of eastern Brazil rising m the S.W. 
part of the state of Minas Geracs, about 20° 30' S., 46° 40' W., 
near the narrow valley of the Rio Grande, a tributary of the 
Parana, and within 240 m. of the coast W. of Rio de Janeiro. 
It flows in a general N.N.E. direction across the great central 
pbiteau of Brazil to about lat. 9° 30' S., long. 42° W., where it 
turns N.E. and then S.E. in a great bend, entering the Atlantic 
in iat. 10“ 29' S. It has a total length of about 1800 m. and 
a fall of 2700-2800 ft. It is navigable from the Atlantic to 
Piranhas (148 m.) and is nearly i m. wide at Penedo, 22 m. from 
the sea. Above Piranhas, about I9.t m. from its mouth, are the 
falls of Paulo Affonso where the river plunges through a narrow 
gorge—in one place only 51 ft. wide—and over three successive 
falls, alt together 265 ft. The obstructed part of the river is 
about 190 m. long and consists of a series of rapids above the 
falls and a deep canon with whirlpools for some distance below. 
The Brazilian government has built a railway around these falls 
from Piranhas {151 (t. elevation) to Jatolm (978 ft.) with an 
extension of 71 m. Above Jatohd there is another series of 
rapids called the Sobradinho nearly 90 m. above the lower rapids, 
which are navigable at high water, and above these an un¬ 
obstructed channel for light-draught river boats up to Pirapora 
a little above the mouth of the Rio das Velhos, a distance of 
984 m. Here the river runs through a barren, semi-arid region, 
sparsely settled. There arc no tributaries of consequence along 
a large part of this region, and the few people living beside the 
river are dependent on its annual AockIs for the fertilization 
of its sandy shores on which their scanty plantations of Indian 
com and beans are made. The rapids of Pirapora arc 17 m. 
above the mouth of the Rio das Vclhas, and this point, the head of 
navigation on the river, and 1742 ft. above sea-level, is the 
objective point of the Central do Brazil railway, the purpose Ijeing 
to create by roil and river a central route from Rio de Janeiro to 
the northern ports of Bahia and Recife. The principal tributaries 
of the SSo Francisco are; on the right, the Pari, Paraopeba, 
Velhas and Verde-Grande; on the left, the Indaya, Abaet^, 
Paracatu, Urucuya, Carinhanha, Corrente and Grande. Several 
of these tributaries are navigable for long distances by small 
boats— the aggregate lieing a little over 1000 m. Some authorities 
give the aggregate navigable channels of the SSo Kranrisco as 
4350 m. Tlie upper valley of the Sflo Francisco is partly forested, 
has a temperate climate, with a mean annual temperature of 
85* and a rainfall of 1637 millimetres. The rainy season is 
from Deceml>er to March, but on the lower river the rainfall is 
light and the season much shorter, sometimes varied by droughts 
covering several years. 

An admirable description of this great river is given by Kichard 
Barton in The Highlands of Brazil (2 vols., London), and a more 
technical description by E. Liais in Hydrographie du Haul Sau- 
Frattcisco rt du Rio das Vtlhas (Kio do Janeiro, 1805). 

tto LBOPOLOOt a city of the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, on the left bank of the Rio dos Sinos, 20J m. by rail N. 
of Porto Alegre. It is the chief town of a muninpio (commune) 
of the same name, having an area of about 347 sq. m. and in¬ 
habited chiefly by German colonists. Pop. (igoo) of the city, 
11,015 5 municipio, 32,600. Sfto Lmpoldo has river and 

raOway communication with Porto Alegre. It b a prosperous 
iadustriol town, with broad straight streets and substantial 
i...n j:— T., 1...J schools, and its Jesuits’ college ranks high 
I Rio Grande. Ammig its manufactures are 
|te,-rad shoes, soap, Uqueurs and artificial 
^WiljWcr-wafk and ei^henware. In the sur¬ 



rounding dbtricts cattle and hogs arc raised, and jerked beef, 
hides, pork, lard, potatoes, beans, farinha ie maniioca (cassava 
flour), Indian com, tobacco and a great variety of vegetables and 
fruits ore produced. 

The city was originally a German colony founded by the 
emperor Pedro I. in 1824 and establbhed at a place known as the 
Feitoria Real de Canhamo (Royal flax factory). The first 
coiqnbts (26 families and 17 unmarried persons, or 126 .souls) 
arrived on the 25th of June 1825, and were followed a few months 
later by another par^ of 909 colonists. These were the first 
German colonbts in Rio Grande do Sul. Up to 1830 the arrivals 
numbered 3701, but the civil war which broke out in 1835 
checked further arrivab and nearly ruined tlie colony, its 
inhabitants being forced to serve in the contending forces and 
their property being seized. Sfto Leopoldo wa.s occupied by the 
revolutionists for some years and was practically ruined at the 
termination of the war in 1844. The introduction of colonbts 
was immediately resumed, however, and the colony was soon as 
prosperous as ever. The early colonbts were engaged in Germany 
by a representative of the Brazilian government, and were given 
free transportation, 130 acres of land each, farming implements, 
seeds, and a subsidy of 320 reis a day for the first year and 
half that for the second year. Subsequent settlers received less, 
but the system of assisting colonbts and making contracts with 
companies and individuals for their introduction beaune the 
settled policy of the national and provincial governments. 

SXo LUIZ, or in full, SXn l.uiz df, Maramiiao (abo spelt 
Maranham), a seaport of northern Brazil, capital of the state of 
Maranhfio, on the W. side of an bland of the same name, in 
2° 30' S., 44° 17' W., about 300 m. E.S.E. of Belem (Par 4 ). 
Pop. of the whole bland (1890) 29,308 ; (1908, estimate) 32,000. 
An important part of the population b made up of the planters 
of the state, who live in town and leave their estates to the care 
of overseers. The island of Maranhfio lies off the mouths of the 
rivers Mearim and Itapicurfi, between the Bay of S 5 o Marcos 
on the W. and the Bay of Sao Jos^ on the E., and is separated 
from the mainland by a small channel called the Ganal do 
Mosquito. It b irregular in outline, its greatest length from 
N.E. to S.W. br.ing 34 m., and its greatest breadth 19 m. Its 
surface is broken by a number of low hills and short valleys. The 
city is built upon a tongue of land between two small estuaries. 
Anil and Bacanga, which unite and open upon the. Bay of Sao 
Marcos. It covers two low hills and the intervening valley, 
the transverse streets sloping sharply to the estuary on either 
side. Tlie.se slopes make it difficult to use vehicles in the streets, 
but tliey afford a natural surface drainage which makes S8u Luiz 
cleaner and more healthy than the coast towns of tropical 
Brazil usually are. Tlie city b regularly laid out with com¬ 
paratively wide longitudinal, and steep, narrow transverse 
streets, roughly paved and provided with sidewalks. The build¬ 
ings are of the old Portuguese type, with massive walls of broken 
stone and mortar, having an outside finbh of piaster or glazed 
tiles and roofs of red tiles. 'Phe principal public buildings are 
the cathedral, a large and severely plain structure, the episcopal 
palace, the Carmelite church, the government palace, town hall, 
custom-house, hospital, and a number of asylums, convents and 
charitable schools. An excellent lyceum and a church seminar 
arc the most important educational institutions, and Sao Luiz long 
enjoyed a high reputation in Brazil for the culture of its in¬ 
habitants. ’The trade of Sfio T,uiz was once very important, but 
the commerdol activity of Pard and Fortaleza, the decay of 
agricultural industry in the state, and the silting up of its harbour, 
have occasioned a decline in its commerce. Its exporte comprbe 
cotton, sugar and rice. Communication with the mainland and 
interior towns b by means of small steamers. 

S 4 o Lub was founded in 1612 by La Rivardbre, a French officer 
commissioned by Henri IV. to establbh a colony in thb vicinity. 
The French colony was expelled in 1615 by the Portuguese, who, 
in turn, surrendered to the Dutch in 1641. In 1644 the Dutch 
abandoned the bland, when the Portuguese resumed possession 
and held the city to the end of their colonial rule in Brazil. 
The city became the seat of a bishopric in J679. 
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BAOME, a river of eastern France, rising in the Faucilles 
mountains (department of V'osges), 15 m. W.S.W. of Spinal 
at a height of 1300 ft. and uniting with the Rhone at Lyons. 
Length, 301 m.; drainage area, 11,400 sq. m. The oldest 
Celtic name of the river was Arar. In the 4th century another 
name appears, Sauconna, from which the modem name is derived. 
The Saone, moving slowly in a sinuous channel, has its course 
in the wide depression between the Plateau of Langres, the Cote 
d’Or and the mountains of Chamlais and Beaujolais on the west 
and the western slopes of the Vojiges and Jura and the plain of 
Bresse and the plateau of Dombes on the east. In the depart¬ 
ment of Saone-et-Loire, the Saone unites with the Doubs, an 
affluent rivalling the Saone in volume and exceeding it in length 
at this point. At the important town of Chalon-sur-Saone 
the river turns south, and passes Macon. Below Triveux its 
valley, now narrower, winds past the Mont d'Or group and joins 
the Rhone just below the Perrache quarter of Lyons. The 
Saone is canalized from Corre to Lyons, a distance of 233 m., 
the normal depth of water being 6 ft. 6 in. At Corre (confluence 
with the Coney) it connects with the southern branch of the 
Eastern Canal, at Heuillcy (below Gray) with the Saone-Marne 
(^nal, at St Symphorien (above St Jean-de-Losne) with the 
Rhone-Rhine Canal, and at St Jean-de-losne with the Cana! de 
Bourgogne and at Chalon with the Canal du Centre. 

SAOHB-ET-LOIRBI, a department of east-central France 
formed from the districts of Autunois, Brionnais, Chalonnais, 
(Tiarollais and Maconnais, previously belonging to Burgundy, 
ft is bounded N. by the department of Cote d’Or, E. by that of 
Jura, S.E. by Ain, S. by Rhone and Loire, W. by Allicr and 
Nii^vre. I’op. (1906) 613,377. Area, 3330 sq. m. Of the two 
rivers from which the dcpiirtment takes its name the I/)ire 
forms its south-western boundary, and the Saone traverses its 
eastern region from north to south. On the left bank of the 
.Saone the department forms part of the wide plain of Bresse ; 
on its right bank the centre of the department is occupied by the 
northern Cdvennes, here divided by the river Grosne into two 
parallel ranges—the mountains of Maconnais to the east, and 
the mountains of CharollaLs to the west. The general rlirectiun 
of these ranges is from south, where their altitude is greatest, 
to nortli. The north-west region of Saune-el-Ix)ire is occupied 
by the southern portion of Morvan, which includes the highest 
point in the department—the Bois du Roi (2959 ft.). South-east 
of the Morvan lies the hilly region of Autunois, consisting of the 
basin of the Arroux, a right affluent of the Loire, and divided 
from the Charollais mountains by the Bourbince, a tributary 
of the Arroux. Besides those mentioned, the chief rivers of the 
dep.irtmcnt are the Doubs, which joins the Saone in the extreme 
north-east, the Scillc, also an affluent of the Saone, and the 
Arconce, a tributary of the Loire watering the Clrarollals. The 
average temperature at Macon (52° or 53° F.), the most temperate 
spot in the department, is slightly higher than at Paris, the winter- 
being colder and the summer hotter. At the same town the yearly 
rainfall is about 33 in., but both the rigour of the climate and 
the amount of rain increases in the hilly districts, reaching their 
maximum in the mountains of Morvan. 

Afrricultura prospers in Saone-et-Loire. Wheat, oats and maize arc 
the cereals most cultivated ; potatoes, clover and other fodder, and 
mangold-wurzels are important crops, and beetroot, hemp, colza and 
tape are also grown. Excellent pasture is found in the valleys of 
the Saone and other rivers. The vine, one of the principal resources 
of the department, is cuitivated chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Chalon and M 4 con. Of he wines of MSconnais, the vintage ol 
Thorins is in high repute. The white Charollais oxen are one of the 
finest French breeds; horses, pigs and sheep are reared, and poultry 
farming is a thriving occupation in the Bresse. The industrial im¬ 
portance of the department is great, chiefly owing to its coal and iron 
mines ; the chief coal mines are those in the vicinity of Crensot, 
Autun and Chapellc-sous-Dnn. A pit at Epinac <s over 2f>oo ft. 
m depth. Iron is mined at Mazenay and Change, and manganese is 
found at RomanAche and there are quarries of various kinds. There 
arc well-known warm mineral spmgs containing chloride of sodium 
and iron at Bourbon-Lancy. The iron and engineering works of 
Schneider & Company at Le Crensot are the largest in France. 
The department also has numerous flour-mills and distilleries, 
together with potteries, porcelain-works (Digoin), tile-works, oil- 
works and glass factories, and carries on varions branches of the 


textile, chemical, leather and wood-working industries. It exports 
coal, metals, macluneiy, wine, CharoUau catue, briokt, pottery, glass. 
Its commerce a lacilitated by navigable streams-—tlw i-oire, Saone, 
Doubs and Seillo,—the Canal du Centre, which unites Chaion-sur- 
Saone with Digoin on the Loire, and tte canal from Roanne to 
Digoin and the lateral Loire Canal, both loUowing the main river 
valle y. The chief railway of the department is the Rarit-Lyon- 
Mediterranie. Sa6ne-ct-Loire iorms the diocese of Autun; it is 
part of the distnet of the VIIL army corps (Bourges); its educa¬ 
tional cwtre is Lyons and its court of appeal that ol Dijon. It is 
divid^ into 5 arrondissomonts . M&con, Chalon-eur-Sadne, Autun. 
CliaroUes, Louhans—-50 cantons, and 580 communes. 

MAcon, Chalon, Autun, Le Crousot, Cluny, Montceau-le»-Mmes, 
Toumus, Paray-le-Monial, Louhans and Charolles are the most note¬ 
worthy towns m the department and receive separate treatment. 
Other places of interest are St Marcel-i6s-Chalon, where there is a 
Romanesque church, once attached to an abbey where AbAiard 
died ; Anzy, which lias a Romanesque church and other remains ol 
an inqHirtant monastery; St Bonnet-dc-Juux and Sully, both of 
which have chAteaus ol the Ibth century ; and Semur-en-Brioiinais 
andVarennes-l'Arconce, with hue Romanesque churches. Prehistoric 
remains ol the stone age have been found at SolutrA near MAcon. 

SAo PAULO, a .state of Brazil extending from jq° 54' to 
25° 15’ S. lat. and bounded N. by Matto Grosso and Minas 
Geroes, E. by Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiro and the Atlantic, 
S. by the Atlantic and Parani, and W. by Parani and Matto 
Grosso. Pop. (1900) 2,282,279; “tea, 112,312 sq. m. The 
state has a coast-line 373 m. long, skirted closely by the Sierra 
do Mar, lielow which is a narrow coastal zone broken by lagoons, 
tidal channels and mountain spurs. Above is an extensive 
plateau (1500 to 2200 ft. above sea-level) with a mild temperate 
climate. TTic souUiern and eastern borders are broken by 
mountain chains, and isolated ranges of low elevation break 
the surface elsewhere, but in general the state may be described 
as a tableland with an undulating surface sloping westward 
to the Porand. The extreme ea.stern part, however, has an 
eastward slope and belongs to the Parahyba basin. The state 
is traversed by a number of large rivers, tributaries of the 
Parana, the largest of which are the Rio Grande, a part of the 
N. Iwundary, Dourados, Tiet6, Aguapehy, Tigre, and, a part of 
the S. Ixiu^ary, the Paranapanema. The Parand forms the 
W. boundary of the state. The basins of the Pardo and the 
Tietd include some of the richest coffee e.states of Brazil. The 
stale is well wooded, especially on the slopes of the Serra do Mar, 
but there are extensive grassy compos (plains) on the plateau. 
A large part of western Sio Paulo is still unsetded. The coastal 
zone is hot and generally malarial, with heavy rainfall. On the 
plateau the rainfall is sufficiently abundant, but the air is drier 
and more bracing, the sun temperature being high and the 
nights cool. The ojam country is singularly healthy, but the 
river courses are generally malarial. Some of the cities have 
suffered from fever epidemics, due to bad drainage and insanitary 
cundition.s. 

The great industries are agricaltnral, and the most con^cuous i* 
coffee production. SAo Paulo produces more than one-hall the total 
Brazilian crop and its one great port, Santos, is the largest coffoo- 
shipping port in the world. The terra roxa (red eartli) lands of the 
central and northern parts of the state, especially in tho basins of the 
TictA and Pardo, are pocuUarly favourable. Tliis soil is ferruginous, 
pMty, deep red in colour, and free from stone, and it covers the 
higher surface of the plateau with a thick layer. Tlic b<»t 
plimtations are on the high divides between the river couises, 
and not in their eroded valleys. The Rio Pardo (Brown 
river) nmlinhly derives its name from this soil. For the crop- 
year (July to June) of 1895-1896 tho production was .5,053,804 
bags, and in 1905-1906 it was 6,977,175 bags—tliese flgiires 
being the deliveries at Santos for exportation and not includ¬ 
ing the reserves on the plantations and the home consumption. 
The crop for the last year mentioned was not a maximum, however, 
for the deliveries at Santos in 1901-1902 were 10,165,043 bags and 
in 1902-1903, 8,349,828 bags. These immense crops were produced 
in spite of appeals to producers not to increase production, and even 
of a special tax on new plantations imposed by fte state in 1903. 
Over-production was keeping the price below a romuneratlve figure 
and threatened to rnin the industry. In 1906 the state entered into 
an accord, known as the " Convenio de TaubatA," with the states of 
Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, to maintain the home selling price 
of Type No. 7 at 55 to (>5 francs gold per bag of 60 kilogrammes 
(other types in proportion) for the first year, and then to increase 
this price to 70 francs, according to the state of the market; and to 
chock as far as possible the exportation of coffees inferior to Tsrpe 
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No T whiclii»»8« Ktari* largely acportBcl to a»e Umt^ States for 

the misted oeftae pacing* ttade.altlumghl^e qu^tin of inlsifor 
mdss were used in the same trade. In *^‘**i’“ suspensiTO M 
Unitaitoii ot the export oi gradss below lype No. y* cofire was to be 
bomrht and stored witil It could be sold through accredited agents 
abmad at a ntislactory pnoe. To do this, the state of Sdo Panto wte 
aothoi4s«dtofioatatoanof:fi5.«».«"- Failing to acoomplisli this 
by itself the state secured the endoraemont of the national congress 
in nreember iqo», guarantoetag the above loan, to meet the service 
of wliieh a surtax of j fmacs bag was decreed. The guarantee 
was to endon for ten years, doting which time all the transactions 
of the combinatum, which undertook to limit the sales abroad to 
500,000 bigs in 1910, 900,000 bags in 1911, 700,000 bags in iqiz, 
itoo.ooo baSu in >‘<13 and 700,00a per annum thereafter, were to be 
subject to the approval ui the national government. Another 
measure was the imposition of an additional tax of 20 % on all 
exports for the ysar above 9,500,000 bags. At the time this guarantee 
was obtained the state of Sho Paulo already held nearly 7,000,000 
hags of cofise, the larger part on storage in foreign markets, and bad 
apparently reached ttie limit of its resources, as the foreign markets 
had failed to respond to its expectations. At the end ol the follow¬ 
ing year this reserved stock had mcroased to 8,400,000 bags, and 


then further complicated by a movement among the cottee planters 
to have'the 9,500,000 bags limit on annual sales removed, and the 
loon service tax of 5 francs a bag reduced. There had been some 
improvement in the cummcrual situation in 1909, but the influence 
of a reserve of over 8,000,000 bags, increasing crops, and the reckless 
purpose of planters to realize on their crops regardless of the eficct 
on the government, all conspired to make the situation critical. 

The other agricultural firodncts of Uie state include sugar, cotton, 
rice, tobacco, Indian corn, beans, mandioca, grafies, bananas and 
other fruits, and many of the vegetables of the temperate zone. 
Cereals can be grown, but climatic conditions have been considered 
unfavourable. Sugar cane was the first exotic to be cultivated in 
S&o Panto, and was its prmcipal product m colonial times. Cotton 
was largely produced, especially during the American civil war, but 
tlic industry nearly disappeareil, and now is again improving because 
of the demand for fibre by the national cotton factories. The 
cultivation of rice also is increasing, under tlie stimulus of protective 
duties. AHhongh Sko Paulo is not classed as a pastoral region, the 
state possesses large herds of cattle, which are cxiing improved by 
the importation of pure-bred stock from Europe. Butter and cheese 
are produced to a umited extent, and the supply of fresh milk to 
the cities is attracting sonic attention. Attention is also given, to a 
limited extent, to the breeding of horses and mules. Thu most 
general and profitable of the animal indnstries is tlic breeding of 
swine, which thrive remarkably on tlie plateau. The state has an 
excellent agricultural school and experiment station at Piracicaba, 
and there is also a zofitechnic station near the capital. 

The principal manafactures are cotton and woollen textiles, jute 
bagging, aruntma fabrics, furniture, iron and bronze, cofiee machinery 
and agricultural implements, beer, artificial liquors, mineral waters, 
biscuits, macaroni, conserves, chocolate and other food products, 
glass bottlns, glassware, earthenware, soa]), gloves, boots and shoes, 
tranks and musical instruments. Steam power is generally used, 
though both electric and hydraulic power are employed. There ate 
several large cotton factories, which are chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of the coarser grades of cloth for the working classes. 
The iron mines and works at Ypanema, near Sorocaba, are one of the 
oldest indnstnes of the state, dating back to the hrst quarter ol the 
t9th century. It is a government enterprise and has absorbed an 
immense sum of money, but has never readied a sell-snpjxirting 
stage. 

SAo Panto is well pcovided with railways, which include the pioneer 
line from Santos to Jundiahy (an English enterprise) which has a 
double track from Santos to the city of Sko I*aulo, the Paulist,. 'ines 
which are a continuation of the English line into the interior, the 
Mogyana lines runmng northward from Campinas through rich 
sofire districts to Uberaba in Minas Geraes aiui farther on toward 
(toyaz. the Sorncabana running soutli-wastward from Sko Itoulo 
toward the Parank frontier, the Sko Paulo branch ol the Central do 
Brazil line which passes through the E. part of the state and provides 
communication with the national ca]utal, and the Sko Paulo and Rio 
Grande which is designed to cross the state.s of Parank and Santa 
Catharina to connect with the railways of Rio Grande do Sul. All 
these lines except the two last are tributary to tlui Enghsli line and 
the port of Santos. In addition to these many of the large planta¬ 
tions have private railways, of the Uecauville type, lor the traiiiqiorl- 
ation of jiroduceand material to and from the nearest railway station, 
and all the targe cities have tramway linos, many using electric 
tnstion. The ports of the state are Santos, which is visited by 
large steamers in the foreign trade, and Cananka, Iguape, Sko 
Sabsstiio and Ubatuba whicli arc engaged in the coasting trade only. 
Cananka and Iguape are ohiefly known for the rieo grown in their 
vioinity. Ubatute, near the E. end of the Sko Paulo coast, has 
a fine, almoet lasdtocked bay, but is without good communication 
w;)te tfaeinfKior. 

An important contributory element to the prosperity of the state 


is the large unmber of immigtects. Between 1827 and. uuo the 
arrivals numbered 969,230, of which seven-tenths were Italians. 
A considerable part of the immimnt movement consists of itineiant 
labonrets who go to Sko Paulo wr the coffoteptoldng, just M they go 
to Argentina for the wheat harvest. 

The capital of the slate is Sko Paulo (?•».] and its principal port 
and second city in importance is Santos (g.e.y The chief cities knd 
towns, with populations in 1890 where not otherwise stated, are as 
follows, the enumeration being for muuieroaUties, or parishes, in¬ 
cluding large raiat areas and sometimta including separate villages; 
Campinas fq.v .); Cuaratinguetk (30,690 ; estimate 43,000 in 1906), 
on the Parahyba, 120 m. E.N.E. of Sko Paulo ; Piracicaba (25,275), 
85 ra. N.W. of Sko Paulo; Limeira (21,605), bi a fertile thickly- 
settled district; Rio Claro (20,843), 135 m. N.W. tfi Santos, on a 
branch of the Paalista railway, in a fertile oofioe-producing region, 
2030 ft. above the sea ; Taubatk (20,773), one of the oldest cities of 
the state, on the l^ahyba 80 m. E.N.E, of the capital, in a rich 
agricultural district, with works for refining oil from the petroleum- 
Maring shales in the vicinity ; Bragunza, or Braganca (19,787), 
50 m. N. of Sko Paulo in a fertile country jiartly dovotol to sugar 
production and stock; Sko Josk dos Campos (18.884); Tietk 
(18,878), on the Tiett river N.W. of S. Paulo; Pindamonhangaba 
(17,54* ; estimate 25,000 in 190O), on the Parahyba river and Central 
do Brazil railway 105 m. N.E. of Sko Paulo in a tong settled district, 
1770 ft. aliovo the sea, producing cofiee, sugar, rice, Indimi com, 
beans, rum and cattle ; Sorocaba (17,068 ; estimate 30,000 iii 1906), 
a prosperuu-s manufacturing and commercial town on the Rio 
Sorocalia and Sorocabana railway, 50 m. W. of Sko Paulo; Itfi, or 
Ytii (13,790) about 70 m. W.N.w. of Sko Paulo on the Tietk river 
and lluaiia railway, with water power derived from the Salto (falls) 
de Itk, and with important manufactures ; Sko Carlos do Ihnbal 
(12,651); Ca.sa Branca (13,,i82), in the N. coffee region ; Poral^buna 
(13,395); 1‘iras.sununga (12,494); Hatataes (12,438) ; Franca 
(12,425); Jacarehy (12,279) ; Ilotucatii {12,089); Jundiahy (12,051), 
8fi m. N. of Santos, an important manufacturing town and railway 
junction, 2320 ft. above sea-level; Ribeirko Proto (12,053), 197 m. 

I N. of Campinas on tlie Mogyana railway in a fertile coflee-producing 
region ; Iguape (i i ,888), a port on the southern coast of the .state, on 
a tidewater channel of sufficient dqith for coastwise steamers, witli 
cx])orts of rice and timber; Lorena (10,342), 130 m. N.E. of Sko 
Paulo, beautifully situated, 17O0 ft. alxive the sea, a .station on the 
Central do Brazil railway, and the junction of a branch railway to 
the Cam]X)s do Jordao where the national government has established 
a military sanatorium because of its dry, bracing climate; and 
Cnizciro (8883). 

Sko Pauln was settled in 1532 by the Portuguese under Martim 
Affonso de Souza, who established a colony near Santos, at Suo 
Vicente, now an unimportant village. It was originally called 
the capitania of Sko Vicente (organized 15.34) and covered the 
whole of southern Brazil from Rio de Janeiro south. After the 
suppression of the captaincy grants, parts of this enormous 
territory were cut off from time to time to form other captaincies, 
from which developed the present states of Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, Parank, Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul. In 1681 Sko Paulo succeeded Sko Vicente 
as the capital of the captaincy, and the original name of the 
latter gradually fell into disuse. The people of the state have 
always been distinguished fur their energy and enterprise, 
especially during the colonial (leriod. ITie early population 
was largely composed ol half breeds, known as Mamdueos, and 
the exploration of the greater part of the interior of Brazil is 
due to them. Their exploring parties, called bandeiras, dis¬ 
covered the first gold mines of Mmas Geraes and Matto Grosso, 
drove the Jesuit missions from Parank, and traversed the 
interior northward into Piauhy, north-westward almost to 
Quito, westward into Bolivia and southward into Rio Grande 
and Paraguay. They were slave-hunters by profession, and 
were noted for cruelty as well as energy. 

SAO PAULO, a city of Brazil, capital of a state of the same 
name, and seat of a bishopric, on the Tietk river 49 m. by rail 
N.W. of the port of Santos and 308 m. by rail W. of Rio de 

{ oneiro. Pop. (1890) 64,934; (i<^a, estimate) 332,000. Sko 
'aulo is connected with Santos, its port, 1 ^ a double-truck 
railway built, <)wned and worked by a British company (S. 
Paulo Railway Co.); with Rio de Janeiro, by Ae Sko Paulo 
branch of the Centi^ do Brazil line; with Campinas and other 
inland cities by the Sko Paulo and Paulista railways; with the 
N.E. part of the state, Minas Geraes, and Goyaz by the Mogyana 
line starting from Campinas; and with Sorocaba and the southern 
parts of the state, Parank, and with Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande, by the ^rocabam line and the Sko Paulo and Rio 
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Grande line. In great part the city occupies an elevated open 
stretch of tableland commanding extensive views of the surround¬ 
ing country; and a small part of it is in the low alluvial land 
bordering the Tiett The upper part has several slight elevations 
forming healthy residential districts. The elevations above 
sea-level are 2^2 ft. at the Central do Brazil railway station 
in the lower town, 2418 ft. at the SSo Paulo railway station, 
2841 ft. in the Consola^ suburb, and 2953 ft. in Villa Mariana. 
The city is just within the tropics, but its elevation above the 
sea gives it a temperate climate, bracing in the cool season and 
yet with high sun temperatures in summer. The broad eroded 
bed of the Tiet6 is swampy and is subject to extensive inundations 
causing malarial and intestinal disorders; otherwise the city 
is singularly healthy, though its sanitaty condition is poor. 
The picturesqueness of the city is heightened by the ravine of 
a small stream passing through it and spanned by viaducts 
and bridges. The city squares arc commonly open places with 
an occasional statue but without ornamental gardens. The 
Public Garden, near the Sao Paulo railway station in the I.uz 
section, is a recreation ground embellished with tropical plants 
and an artificial lake. The streets are well paved and lightc-d 
with gas and electricity, and have electric tramways. Although 
there are still many old .structures and residences to be seen in 
the old town,most of the public and business buildings and private 
residences arc of the modem Italian and French type. Brick 
is used to .some extent, but the building material most used is 
broken stone and mortar, plastered outside, and covered with 
stucco mouldings and ornaments. The private residences of the 
city are the finest in the republic. There is much wealth in the 
state, especially among the large coffee planters, and the city 
is their favourite residence. Some of their palatial dwellings 
are surrounded with beautiful gardens and parks. The water- 
.supply is derived from the Qintareira hills, and there is a modem 
sewerage .system, constructed by an Fnglish company. Tlic more 
important public buildings are the new government palace, 
the palaces of agriailturc, finance and justice, the executive 
residence, the immense Polytechnic School, the Normal School, 
the School of Agriculture, the public hospital called the Isola- 
mento, the charity hospital, the SSo Paulo railway station with 
a beautiful stone tower, and the theatre, rivalling .some of the 
best in Europe. Like other Brazilian cities SAo Paulo has a 
number of old religious buildings. There are also several 
cxc(!llent educational and scientific institutions which are in 
great part supported by the state, among which are the Mackenzie 
College, created through the gift of an American capitalist, a 
school of law, a Pasteur Institute, and a bacteriological institute. 
Tlie police force of the state is a military organization and con¬ 
sists of a brigade of about 5000 men (infantry, cavalry, civic 
guards, firemen, and a body of hospitd attendants for public 
emergency cases), under a colonel of the regular army. Manu¬ 
factures include textiles, footwear, clothi^, food products, 
beer, artificial liquors, furniture, domestic utensils, &c. The 
Sfto Paulo Light and Power Co., whose works are situated at 
the falls of the Tiety a considerable distance N.W. of the city, 
supplies about 8000 horse-power to local industries in addition 
to wliat IS needed for the electric railway (108 m.), the oldest 
enterprise of this character in Brfczil. The city ha.s a large 
Italian population and many Italian shops and industries. 

Sfio Paulo was founded by the Jesuits under Manocl dc 
Nobrega in 1554 and i t first bore the name of Piratininga. 
In i68i it .sutye^ed S80 Vicente as the capital of the captaincy. 
The declaration of Brazilian independence occurred on Sept. 7, 
1822, on the plain of Ypiranga, near the city, where a monument 
commemorates the event. 

SAP. (1) Juice, the circulating fluid of plants (see Plants, 
§ Physiology). The word appears in Teutonic languages, cf. 
Ger. Saji, and may be connected ultimately with the root seen 
in Lat. sapere, taste, hence to know, cf. sapientia, wisdom, 
d. Gr. <ro^, wise. On the other band it may, like Fr. seve, 
Span, saba, have come direct from Lat. sapa, must, new wine, 
itself also from the same root The Gr. oxifs is represented 
in Lat by sueus. (2) A military term for a trench dug by a 


besieging force for the purpose of approach to the ^int of attack 
when within range, hence “ to sap,” to undermiae, dig away 
the foundations of a wall, &C. The word is derived thro^ the 
Old Fr. from tte Med.^ lat Mpu, sappa, a spade, entraiching 
tool, Gr. KSKonunj, aMtmtr, to djg. (Sw FoRTiPtcanoM AND 
SlKQE-CRAfT.) 

SAPAN WOOD (Malay tapang), a soluble red dyewood from 
a tree belonging to the k’^minous genus Ciuitalpima, a native of 
tropical Asia and the Indian Archipelago, The wood is somewhat 
lighter in colour than Brazil wood aial its other allies, but the 
same tinctorial princqile, brazilin, appears to be oummun to oil. 

SAPPHIC METRE, Sapphics, an ancient form of quantitative 
verse, tumied after the Aeolian poetess Sappho, who is supposed 
to have invented it, and who certainly uwid it with unequalled 
skill. A Sapphic line consists of five equal beats, of which the 
central one alone is of three syllables, while the others consist 
of two each. The original Greek sapphic was of tliis type :— 

“V “-V 

wouci I yMpw' 1 dSSwir' j | 3ira 

The sapphic strophe consists of three of these lines followed 
by an adonic, thus :— 

Uuiaec adapted, and slightly adapted, this form of verse, for some 
of las most engaging metrical eflects. The Creek poets bad per¬ 
mitted tile caesura to come where it wuukl, but Horace, to give 
sohdity to tlio form, introduced the practice of usually ending a 
word on the fifth .syllable : 

)am satis terns nivis alque dirar, 

the second half of the sapphic leaping off, as it wore, with a tong 
syllable which connects it with die brst halt. This is a typumi 
example of the Latin sapphic strojilie:— 

Into|ger vijtae sceler|isque | purus 
non e|get Maiirlis jaciilhs iiejque arcu, 
nec vejnona'tis gravi|da sa|gittib, 

Puscc, pharjetra. 

Before the days of Horace, Catullus had used this form in Latin, and 
afterwards sapphics wore introduced by the pseudo-Soneca into his 
tragedies. In tlie middle ages the sapphic strophe was frequently 
employed in tlie Ijitin hymns, especially by Gregory the Creaf. 
I.atcr on, considerable laxity was introduced, and a dactyl was 
frequently substituted for tlie first trochee ; this quite destroys the 
true character of tlie measure. It makes it a more easy metre, 
however, for those who write modem accentuated verse. We see a 
loose but effective specimen of it in the famous 

Needy knife | grinder I | whiUicr | arc you j going ? 

Kough is the | road, your | wheel is | out of f order. 

But nearer to the efioct of the antique verse would be : 

Needy | grinder I | whither oh ! | are you | going ? 

Rough the | rood ; your { destitute | wbusl is | broken, 
although this certainly does not suit English versification so well 
Enghsh sapphics were written by the. IClizaliethan poet, Thomas 
Cainjiion (i7.t'.),ancIbyWiniamCow|ier. Mr Swinburne has attemptcrl 
to create the effect of the ancient Aeolian metre in a daring and 
brilliant stanza. Sapphics have been written mure succemfully in 
German tlian in any other modem language. The earhest orifhnsl 
German poem in the form Is said to be an anonymous hymn to St 
Mary Map'talrnc, dated 1500. Voss kept strictly to' the metrical 
scheme of the 1 aim in his famous translation of tlie Orfe.s- of Horace 
(1806), and among German poets who have cultivated sapphics are 
to be mentioned Klopstock, Platen, Hamerling and Geihul. 

SAPPHIRE,' a blue transparent variety of corundum, or 
native alumina, much valued as a gem-stone. It is esseDtutlly 
the same mineral as ruby, from whi^ it difreni cliiefiy in colour. 
The colour of the normal sapphire varies from the palest blue to 
deep indigo, the most esteemed tint being that of the blue 
cornflower. Many (fl the crystals are parti-coloured, the blue 
being distributed in patches in a rolourless or yellow stone; but 
by skilful cutting, the deep-coloured portion may be caused to im¬ 
part colour to the entire gem. As the sapphire crystallizes in 
the hexagonal system it is dichroic, but in pale stones this char¬ 
acter may not be well marked. In a deep-coloured stone the 
colour may be resolved, by the dichroscope, into an ultramarine 

' Indirectly from Gr. rdr^ipot, but there seems no doubt that this 
term, like the Hebrew saptr of the Old Testament, was formerly 
applied to what i.s now called lapis lazuli; the modern sai^ihire was 
probably known as id*irSot (kyatitUkus). 
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blue and a bhitfh or yellowish green. In blue tourmaline 
in iolite-stones sometimes mistaken for sapphire—the 
dichroism is much more distinct. The blue colour in sapphire 
has been variously referred to the presence of oxides of chromium, 
iron or titanium, whilst an organic origin has also been suggested. 
On exposure to a high temperature, the sapphire usually loses 
colour, but, unlike ruby, it does not regain it on cooling. 
A. yemeuil succeeded in imparting a sapphire-blue colour to 
artificial alumina by addition of 1-5% of magnetic oxide of 
iron and o-s‘/o of titanic acid {Comptes rendus, Jan. 17, 1910). 
According tt» h. Bordas, the blue colour of sapphire exposed to 
the action of radium changes to green and then to yellow. 

Under artificial illumination many sapphires appear dark and 
inky, whilst in some cases the blue changes to a violet, so that 
the sapphire seems to be transformed to an amethyst. According 
to lapidaries the hardness of sapphire slightly exceeds that of 
ruby, and it is also rather denser. Notwithstanding its hardness 
it has been sometimes engraved as a gem. 

Ceylon has for ages been famous for sapphires. They occur, with 
many other gem-stones, as pebbles or rolled crystals in alluvial 
deposits of san<i and gravel; the gem-gravel being known locally 
as illam. The principal localities are Katnapura, Rakwana in the 
province of Sabara-Gamawa and Matara. borne of the slightly- 
cloudy Ceylon .sapphires, usually of greyish-blue colour, display 
when cut with a convex face a chatoyant luminosity, sometimes 
forming a luminous star of six rays, whence they are called " star- 
sapphires " (see Astkria). The asterism seems due to the presence 
of microscopic tubular carities, or to enclosure of crystalline minerals, 
arranged in a deiiiiitc system. In 1875 sapphires were discovered in 
deposits of clay and sand in Battamfc«ng (Siam), where they have 
been worked on a considerable scale. They occur also with nihics in 
the provinces of Chantabun and Krat. Many of the Siamese 
sappmres are of very dark colour, some being so deeply tinted as to 
appear almost black by reflected light. In Upper Burma sapphires 
occur in association with rubies, but are much less important (see 
Ruby). Sapphires are also found in Kashmir, where they occur, 
associated with tourmaline, in the Zanskar range, especially near the 
village of Soomjam. Madagascar yields sapphire generally of very 
deep colour, occurring as rolled crystals. Sapphire is widely distri¬ 
buted through the gold-bearing drifts of Victoria, New South Wate 
and Queenstad, but Uie blue colour of the Australian stones is 
uBualfy dark, and it is notable that green tints are not infrequent. 
The Anakie sapphire-fields of Queensland are situated near Anakie 
station on the Central railway, to the west of Emerald and cast of 
the Drummond Range. Sapphire occurs also in Tasmania. Coarse 
sapphire is found in many parts of th': Uniteil States, and the mineral 
occurs of gem quality in North Carolina and Montana. The great 
corundum depoMtsof CorundumHill,Macon county,N.C.,have yielded 
good sapphires, and they arc found also at Cowee Creek in the same 
county. In Montana, sapphires were discovered as far bwk as 18(15, 
and liave been worked on a large scale. They were originally found 
in washing for gold. The rolled c^stals of sapphire occur, with 
garnet and other minerals, in glacial deposits, and have probably 
been derived from dykes of igneous rocks, like andesite and 
lamprophyre. They display much variety of colour, and exliibit 
peculiar brilliancy when cqt, but are often of pale tints. The 
principM localities are at Missouri Bar, Ruby Bar and other places 
near Helena, where they were first worked, and also at Yogo Gulch, 
near Utica. The Helena crystals are of tabular habit, being com¬ 
posed of the basal pinacoid with a very short hexagonal prism, 
whUat at Yogo Gulch many of the crystals aflect a rhombohedral 
habit. The Montana sapphires and the matrix have been described 
by Dr G. F. Kuna, Professor L. V. Pirsson and Dr J. H. Pratt {Amer. 
Jour. Se., eor. 4, vol. iv., 1897). The sapphire occurs also in Europe, 
being found in the Iserweisc of Bohemia and in the basalt of the 
Rhine valley and of Le-Puy-en-Velay in France, but the European 
stones have no interest as gems. 

Although the term sapphire is primarily applied to blue corundum, 
it is often used in a general sense so as to include ail corundum of 
gem quality, lemurdlew of colour. Hence clear colourless corundum 
is known as white sappliire or “ leucosapphirc." Such stones have 
Iieon occasionally cut as lenses for microscopes, being recommended 
for such use Iw their high refractivity, weak'dispersion and great 
hardness. White topas it aometimea called " water-aapiihire," a 
name which should, however, be restricted to iolito («.v.). Yellow 
corundum it not uncommon in Ceylon and is termed y<ulow sapphire 
or " orieitll topas," the prefix oriental “ being often applied to 
eemnilam. When of pale yellowish-green colour the sapphire is 
called *'Cental'ehnraolitc," when gieeniah-blue "orient aqua¬ 
marine," when of briluant green colour *' oriental emerald," anil when 
violet " oriental amethyst." (For figure of crystal of sapphire see 
ConUKDiM and for artificial sapphire see Gbm, § Artificial) 

■Hie' so-called " Hope sapphires " of trade have been shown to bo 
artificial Uue spinets, colourod by cohalt. 

Sapphirinc is a rare mineral, not related to sapphire except in 


colour. It is a silicate, containing aluminium, magnesium and iron, 
brought origiiially from Greenland, and since found in a rook firom 
the Visagapatam district in India. (F. W. R.*J 

SAPFhO (7th-6th centuries B.C.), Greek poetess, was a native 
of Lesbos, contemporary with Alcaeus, Stesichorus and Pittocus, 
m fact, with the culminating period of Aeolic poetry. One of 
her brothers, Charaxus, feu m love with a courtesan named 
Doricha upon whom he squandered his property. Sappho wrote 
an ode, in which she severely satirized and rebuked him. Another 
brother, Lorichus, was public cup-bearer at Mytilene—a position 
for which it was necessary to be well born. It is said that 
she Lad a daughter, named after her grandmother Cleis, and she 
had some personal acquaintance with Alcaeu.s. He addressed 
her in an ode of which a fragment is preserv'ed: “ Violet- 
weaving (or dark-haired), pure, sweet-smiling Sappho, I wish 
to say somewliat, but shame h^ders me ’’; and she answered 
in another ode : “ Hadst thou had desire of aught good or fair, 
shame would not have touched thine eyes, but thou wouldst have 
spoken thereof openly.” The story of her love for the disdainful 
I’haon, and her leap into the sea from the Leucadian promontory, 
together with that of her flight from Mytilene to Sicily, has no 
confirmation; we are not even told whether she died of the leap or 
not. Critics again are agreed that Suidas was simply gulled by 
the comic poets when he tells of her husband, Cercolas of Andros. 
Both the aspersions which these poets cast on her character and 
the embellishments with which they garnished her life passed for 
centuries as undoubted history. Six comedies entitled Sappho 
and two Phaon, were produced by the Middle Comedy; but, 
when we consider, for example, the way in which Socrates was 
caricatured by Aristophanes, we are justified in putting no faith 
whatever in such authority. We may conclude that Sapplio 
was not utterly vicious, though by no means a paragon of virtue. 
All ancient tradition and the character of her extant fragments 
show that her morality was what has ever since been known as 
“ Lesbian.” 

At Lesbos she was head of a great poetic school, for poetry 
in that age and place was cultivated as assiduously and appar¬ 
ently as successfully by women as by men. Her most famous 
pupils were Erinna of Tclos and Damophyla of Pamphylia. In 
antiquity her fame rivalled that of Homer. She was called 
“ the poetess,” he “ the poet.” Different writers style her 
“ the tenth Muse,” “ the flower of the Graces,” “ a miracle,” 
“ the beautiful,” the last epithet referring to her writings, not 
her person, which is said to have been small and dark. 

Her poems were arranged in nine books, on what principle is un¬ 
certain ; she is said to have sung thorn to the Mixo-I-ydian mode, 
which she herself invented. The perfection and finish of every line, 
the corresi»ndence of sense and sound, Uie incomj^iarable command 
over all tlie most delicate resources of verse, and the exquisite sym¬ 
metry of tlie complete odes which are extant, raise her into the very 
first rank of technical poetry at once, while her painting of passion, 
which caused Longinus to quote the ode to Anactoria as an example 
of the sublime, has never been since surpassed, and only approached 
by Catullus and in the Vita Nuofia. Her fragments also boar witness 
to a profound feeling for the beauty of nature. TTie ancients also 
attributed to her a considerable power m satire, but in hexameter 
verse they considered her inferior to her pupil Erinna. 

The ftafTuents of Sajipho liave been preserved by other authors 
incideni^y. Three fra^ents ascribed to her have been found on 
I^ntian papyri within recent years. The first two were published 
by W. Schubart in SUtungsIterichte d. kdmgl. preuss. Akademie d. 
Wissensekaften (1902), i. 195 and re-edited (with bibliography) in 
the Berliner Ktassikertexte.v. 2 (1907) ; the third, discovered in 1879, 
and attributed to Sappho by Blass, is re-edited in the Berlin. Klass. v. 
For these tliree fragments see especially J. M. Edmonds, in Classical 
Revisui (June, 1909), pp. 99-104 (text, trans., comment.) and on the 
text of the " Ode to me Nereids " in Classical fjuarlsrly (October, 
1909). The poems were separately edited with translation by 
Wiarton (3rd ed,, 1895): also in H. Weir Smyth's Cresk Melic Poets 
(1900). See also P. Brandt, Sappho (Leipzig, 1905); B. Steiner, 
.Sappho (1907). (J- A. Pl.) 

SAPPORO, the official capital of the island of Yezo, Japan, 
situated in 43® 4'N. and 141® 21'E. Pop. 39,oe>o. It was chosen 
in 1870, and owed its prosperity at the outset chiefly to the public 
I institutions established ^ the Japaarae govemmimt in con- 
1 nexion with the colonization bureau, which had for its object the 
1 development of the resources of Yezo. It is now a garrison town 
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■and has an agricultural college, a museum, saw-mills, flour-mills, 
breweries, and hemp and flax hictories. 

SARABAND (Ital. Sarabanda, Zarabanda; Fr. Sarabande), 
a slow dance, generally believed to have been imported from 
Spain in the earlier half of the t6th century, though attempts 
have been made to trace it to an Eastern origin. The most 
probable account of the word is that the dance was named after 
Zarabanda, a celebrated dancer of Seville. During the i6th 
and 17th centuries the saraband was exceedingly popular in 
Spain, France, Italy and England. Its music was in triple time— 
generally with three minims in the bar—and almost always con¬ 
sisted of two strains, each beginning upon the first beat, and most 
frequently ^nding on the second or third. Many very fine 
examples occur in the Suites and Partitas of Handel and J. S. 
Bach : by far the finest Ls that which Handel first compased for 
his overture to Almira, and afterwards adapted to the words 
■' Lascia, ch’io pianga,” in Rinaldo. 

SARACCO, GIUSEPPE (1821-1907), Italian politician and 
financier, and knight of the Anniinxiata, was bom at Bistagno 
on the 9th of October jSet, and, after qualifying as an adi'ocate, 
entered the Piedmontese parliament in 1849- A supporter of 
favour until the latter’s death he joined the party of Rattazzi 
and became under-secretary of state for public works in the 
Rattazzi cabinet of 1862. In 1864 he was appointed, by Sella, 
secretary-general of finance, and after being created senator 
in 1865, acquired considerable fame as a financial authority. 
In 1879 he succeeded in postponing the total abolition of the 
grist tax, and was throughout a fierce opponent of Magliani’s 
loose financial administration. Selected as minister of public 
works by Depretis in 1887, and by Crispi in 1893, he contrived 
to mitigate the worst consequences of Depretis’s corruptly 
extravagant policy, and intnKhiced a sounder system of govern¬ 
ment participation in public works. In November 1898 he was 
elected president of the senate, and in June 1900 succeeded in 
forming a “ Cabinet of pacification ’’ after the Obstructionist 
crisis which had caused the downfall of General Pclloux. His 
term of office was clouded by the assassination of King Humbert 
(29th July 1900), and his administration was brought to an end 
in February 1901 by a vote of the chamlier condemning his weak 
attitude towards a great dock strike at Genoa. After his fall he 
resumed his functions as president of the senate : but on the 
.idvcnt of the third Giolitti cabinet, he was not reappointed 
to that position. He died on the 19th of January 1907. He 
received the supreme honour of the knighthood of the .Annunziata 
from King Humbert in 1898. 

SARACENS, the current designation among the Christians 
in the middle ages for their Moslem enemies, especially for 
the Moslems in Eurojje. In earlier times the name Saraceni 
was applied by Greeks and Romans to the nomad Arabs of the 
Syro-Arabian desert who harassed the frontier of the empire. 
-apaKi/nj, a district in the Sinaitic peninsula, is mentioned by 
Ptolemy (v. 16). Its inhabitants, though unknown to Arab 
tradition, made themselves notorious in the adjacent Roman 
provinces. Thus all Bedouins in that region came to be called 
Saraceni, in Aramaic Sarkaje, usually with no very favourable 
meaning. The latter form occurs in a dialogue concerning Fate 
written about A.n. 210 by a pupil of Dardesones (Cureton, 
Spicilegium Syriacum, 16 ult.). The appellation then became 
general, and occurs frequently in Ammianus Marcellinus. 
The name “ Saracen ” contraued to be used in the West in later 
times, probably rather through the iafluence of literature 
than by oral tradition, and was applied to all Arabs, even to all 
Moslems. 

8 ARA6HARI, a small signalling post on the Samana Range 
in the North-West Frontier Province of India between Forts 
Lockhart and Gulistan. It is memorable for the stout defence 
made by its garrison of 21 sepoys of the 36th Sikhs in 1897. 
•Saraghari, a mere mud block-house with a wooden door and a 
dead-angle, was held for six and a half hours against seven or 
eight thousand Orakzais, till the 21 Sikhs were finally over¬ 
whelmed and killed to a man. A memorial in commemoration 
was unveiled at Ferozepore in 1904. 
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SARAGOSSA (Zarag^), an inland province of northern 
Spain, one of the three into which Aragon wa.s divided in 1833; 
bounded on the N. by Logroflo and Navarre, N.E. and E. by 
Huesca, S.E. by lArida and Tarragona, S. by Teruel and Guadala¬ 
jara and W. by Soria. Pop. (1900) 421,843; area, 6726 sq. m. 
Saragosisa belongs wholly to the basin of the Ebro (^.o.). The 
main valley is bounded on the south-west by the Sierra de 
Moncayo (with the highest elevation in the province, 7707 ft.), 
and is continued in a south-easterly direction by the lower 
sierras of La Virgen and Vicor; on the north-west are the spurs 
of the I^-rcnces. The principal tributaries of the Ebro within 
the province are the Jalon (g.v.), Iluerva and Aguas on the ri^t 
and the Arba and Gallego on the left; the Aragon also, which 
flows principidly through Navarre, has part of its course in the 
north of this province. At its lowest point, where the Ebro quits 
it, Saragossa is only 105 ft. alxive sea-level. There are large 
tracts of barren land, but where water is abundant the .soil is 
fertile ; its chief productions are wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, 

I flax, oil and wine. Silkworms are bred ; and on the higher 
I grounds .sheep are reared. Tlve manufactures are less imporl- 
i ant than the agricultural interests. Since 1885, however, tile 
Aragonese have Ix-stirrcd themselves, especially since the 
extremely protectionist policy of 1890 gave great impetus to 
native industries all over Spain. The industries include iron- 
founding and manufactures of paper, leather, soap, brandies, 
liqueurs, machinery, carriages of all sorts, railway material, 
pianos, beds, glass, bronze, chocolate, jams and woollen and 
linen goods. M uch timber is obtained from the Pyrenean forests ; 
the chief exports are live stock, e.xcellent wines, flour, oil and 
fruit. 'ITic province contaias important mineral resources, the 
bulk of which, however, await development. 

Saragossa is traversed by the Ebro Valley Railway, which connects 
Miranda with E^da, Barcelona and Tarragona, and has a branch 
to Hue.sca; it also communicates via Calatayud with Madrid and 
Sagunto; and tlicre are local lines to Cariftena (south-west from 
Saragossa) and to Tarazona and Borja (near the right bank of the 
Ebro). The only towns with upwards of 5000 inhabitants in igoo 
were Saragossa (99,118) and Calatayud (11,526) (see separate articles); 
Tarazona (8790), an episcopal .see, with a curious 13th-century 
cathedral; Caspc (7735) ; and Horja (3701), the original home of the 
celebrated family of Borgia (y.e.). (For »n account of the imperial 
canal, and of the inhabitants and history of this region, see Araoon.) 

SARAGOSSA (Zaragoza), the capital of the Spanish province 
of Sarugnsiia and formerly of the kingdom of Aragon, seat ol 
an archbishop, of a court of appeal, and of the captain-general 
of Aragon ; on the right bank of the river Ebro, 212 m. by rail 
-N.E. of Madrid. Pop. (1900) 99,118. Sari^ossa Is an important 
railway junction; it is connected by direct main lines wth 
Valladolid, Madrid and Valencia in the west and south, and by 
the Ebro Valley Railway with Catalonia and the Basque Pro¬ 
vinces ; it is also the starting-point of railways to the northern 
districts of Aragon and to Carinena on the south-west. The 
city is built in an oasis of highly cultivated land, irrigated by a 
multitude of streams which distribute the waters of the Imperial 
Canal, and surrounded by an arid plain exposed to the violent 
gales which blow down, hot in summer and icy in winter, from 
the Castilian plateau. The monthly range of temperature 
frequently varies by as much as 50° Fahr., and the climate is 
rarely pleasant for many consecutive days except in spring, 
when warm easterly winds blow from the Mediterranean. The 
city is surrounded by gardens, farms and country-houses (locally 
known as torres, “ towers ”). .Seen from a distance it has a fine 
appearance owing to the number of its domes and towers; on a 
nearer approach it presents a remarkable contrast between the 
older streets, narrow, gloomy, ill-paved and lined with the 
fort^-Uke palaces of the old Aragonese nobility, and Hte 
business and residential quarters, which are as well built as 
any part of Madrid or Barcelona. San^ssa is thus in appear¬ 
ance at once one of the oldest and one of the newest of Spanish 
cities. 

One of its two stone bridges, the seven-arched Puente de Piodra, 
dates from 1447; there is also an iron bridge for the railway to 
Pamplona. Beside the river there are public walks and avenues of 
poplar; the suburb on the left bank is named Arrabal. The two 
i most imjiortant buildings of Saragossa are its cathedrals, to each of 
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irhicli tile chapter is attached for six months in ^ year. La 8eo 
r 'ihe See ") u tlie older of the two, dating chiefiiy from the lath 
^tury; its prevailing style n. Gothic, but the oldest portion, the 
lower walls of the apse, is Byzantine. The Iglesia MetropoUtana del 
Htar is tlie larger building, dating only from the latter hall of the 
17th century; it was built after designs by Horreia el Moio, and 
owes lb- name to one of file most veuemtod objects in Spain, the 
" pitiar " of jaeper on wbicb the Virgin is said to have alighted when 
sbv manifested herself to St James as he passed through Saragossa. 

It has little architectural merit; externally its most conspicuous 
features are its cupolas, which are decorated with rows of green, 
yellow and white glased tiles. The church of fian Pablo dates 
mainly from the ijth century. The Torre Nueva, an octangular 
clock tower in diapered brickwork, dating from 1504, was pulled 
down in iHoz; it leaned some 9 or 10 ft. from the perpendicular 
owing to faulty ioundations, which nltimately rendered it unsafe! 
Among other conspicuoiu public buildings are the municipal bund¬ 
les, the exelmge [LoHja), and the civil and military hospitals and 
^in.shouM! (Hosptcio provtttCtaf), which arc among the largest in 
university was founded in 1474, but its history has not 
b«'n bnUiant. To the west of the town is the Aljaicria or old citadel, 
ungiiwlly built as a palace by tlie Moors and also used us such by its 
Uiiutian owners, yite in the 1501 ccutnry it was assigned by 
I'erdinand and Isabella to the Inquisition, and has since been used as 
a ndUtary hospital as a prison and as barracks. Saragossa is the 
headquarters of a large agricultural trade; its industries include 
iron-loundiiig, tonmng, brewing, distillation of spirits, and manu- 
uicturuB ol mactuuery, candles, soap, glass and porc^n. 

Ww/ory.—Saragossa (Celtibcrian, Sdduha) was made a colony 
by Augustus at the close of the Celtiberian War (*5 b.c.), and 
renamed Cusarea Augusta or Caesarmgusta, from which 
^agossa IS derived. Under the Romans it was a highly 
pwueged city, the chief commercial and military station in the 
hbro valley, and tite Kat of one of the four conoenius juridict 
(wues) of Hither Spain. It is now, however, almost destitute 
of antiquities dating from the Roman occupation. It was 
captured m 452 by the Suebi, and in 476 by the Visigoths, whose 
rale lasted until the Moorish conquest in 712, and under whom 
aaragossa was the first city to abandon the Arian heresy. In 
777 Its Moorish ruler, the viceroy of Barcelona, appealed to 
UtarlomagM for aid against the pu^ful caliph of Cordova, 
Abd-ar-Rahman I. Charlemagne besieged the Cordovan army 
m Sarkosla, as the city was then called ; but a rebellion of his 
biwon subjects compelled him to withdraw his army, which 
suffered defeat at Ronccsvalles {q.v.), while reernssing the 
IVienees. The Moors were finally expelled by Alphonso 1. 
m Aragon m 1118, after a siege lasting nine months in which 
me defenders were reduced to terrible straits by famine. As 
the tapital of Aragon, Saragossa prospered greatly until the 
^oiw half of the igth century, when the marriage between 
berdinand and Isaliella (1461)) resulted in the transference of the 
^rt to Castile. In 1710 the aUied British and Austrian armies 
defeat the forces of Philip V. at Saragossa in the war of 
me Si^nish Succession ; but it was in the Peninsular War 
{q.v.) that the city reached the zenith of its fame. An ill-armed 
bwy of citizens, led by Josi de Palafox v Melzi (see Palafox), 
chief lieutenants were a priest and two peasants, held 
the hastily-entrenched city against Marshal Lefebvre from the 
i5tn of June to the 15th of August 180S. Hie siege was then 
rai^ in consequence of the reverse suffered by me French at 
BailM (g.i;.), but it was renewed on the aoth of December, and 
*7th of January the invaders entered the city. Even 
then they encountered a desperate resistance, and it was not 
until the sotfa of February that me defenders were compelled 
to mpitulate, after more than mree weeks of continuous street 
fighting About 50,000 persons, the majority non-combatants, 
in the clfy, largely torough famine and disease. Among 
the defMiders was me famous “ Maid of Saragossa,” Maria 
^istm. whose exploits were described Iw Byron in ChMe 
Harold (I, ss aqq.). 

SAAAOCMA, CODNCIIA OP (ConHlia Caesaraugustana). In 
or about 380 a couni^ of Spanish and Aquitanian bishops 
adop^ at Saragossa eight canons bearing more or less directly 
on the prevalent heresy of PriscilliaiOTm. A second council, 
held in 59*, solved practical problems incident to the recent 
ronvewn of tfre West from Arianism to orthodox 

in 691, issued five canons 

. (il 'iiriv te ' ’ 


cm dirapM^ In 1318 a provincial wood proclaimed . 
£ ^ragossa to rank of Z archK^^ » 

H. T, Bruns, Canotus apostolorum a coficiliarum saeciderum i., 

of Bengal. Area, 2674 sq. m. It is a vast alluvial plain, possess 

but with a general inefination 
to A ^ s^uth-mt, as mdicated ly the flow of the rivers 
pnncipal rivers, besides the Ganges 
'“''‘8»ble throughout ^he 

been noted for its high state of 
ultivation. It yields large crops of rice, besides otLr cereals 
pulros, oil Meds, poppy, indigo and sugar-cane. 

coiSljSf wdh"!In" ?'409,J09, sliowiiig a decrease of 2-2 % 

, mcrc^ of 7-4 % in tlie previous decade. Tlu: 

rate lor “j*®- “ the hlghe.st 

ance has The indigo indMtry, formerly of the first imWf. 

ance, has declined, and sugar refining has in great uart t iken its 
place. Some saltpetre is preduced, Ld shellfc “ manufactured 
and flood. It suflfered from the fLiine 
aflain m i 890-1899. An irrigation scheme from the 
nverOandi^, Started in 1878, proved a failure, after a cniJitMl l•v- 
penditiire of Its. 7,00,000. The Bengal North-Western railway runs 
are at aiap^nr”**’ district. The administrative headquLfers 
See Saran District CaseUter (Calcutta, iqo8). 

SARAPOL, a town of N. Russia, in the government of Vyatka 

of Kazan and 

2 ^m.S.W.operni. Bop-(>855)12,3671 (1897)21,395. IW 
shoes and gloves are manufactured, the first-named being 
mostly exported to Siberia, Caucasia and Turkestan. It has 
ulso ttmnerieti, flax mills, distilleries, ironworks and rope-works 
and IS a busy river-port, trafficking in corn and timber. There 
are a lace-making school and a municipal library. 

SABASATE Y NAVASCUES, PABLO MARTIN MELITON DE 
(1844-19^), Spanish violinist, was bom at I’amplona on the 
lom of March 1S44. From his early years he displavcd his 
aptitude for the violin, and at the age of 12 he began to .study 
under AJard at me Paris Conservatoire. Ilis first jiublic apueiir- 
ance as a concert violinist was in i8ho. He played in London 
in 1861, and in the rour.se of his career he visited all parts of 
Europe and also both North and South America. lli.s artistic 
pre-emmenoe was due principally to the purity of his tone, 
which was free from any tendency towards sentimentahty and 
rhapsodic mannerism, and to the astonishing facility of execution 
which it^e him in the best sense of the word a virtuoso. Al- 
mough in the Beethoven and Mendelssohn concertos, and in 
modern French and Belgian works, his playing was unrivalled 
his qualities were most clearly revealed in tlie solos which be 
himself conriposcd, which were “me spirit of Spanish d- orc 
tran^ted into terms of the violin virtuoso.” Sarasate died 
at Biarritz on the 20th of September 1908. 

SARASIN, or Sabrazin, JEAN FRANCOIS (1611 ?-it,54), 
French author, son of Roger Sarasin, treasurer-general at Caen, 
was bom at Hermanville near Caen. He was educated at Caen’ 
and settied in Paris. As a writer of vers de sociele he rivalled’ 
Vkjture, but he was never admitted to Uie inner circle ol the 
hotel de Rombouillet. He was on terms of intimate friendship 
wim Scarron, with whom he exchanged verses, with Manage, 
Md with Fellisson. In 1639 he supported Georges de ScudSy 
m his attack on Coneille with a Discours de la iragedte. He 
accompanied Lton Bouthillier, comte de Chavigny, secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, on various diplomatic errands. He 
was to have bee® sent on an embassy to Rome, but spent the 
monty allotted for the purpose in Paris. This weakened his 
position wim Chavigny, from whom he parted in me winter of 
1643-1644. To restore his fallen fortunes he married a rich 
widow, but the alliance was of short duration. He joined in 
the pamphlet war against Pierre de Montmaur, against whom 
he directed his satire, BMum pstrasiticum (1644). He was 
accused of writing satires on Mazarin, and for a short time gave 
up the practice of verse. In 1648, supported by the cardinal 
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V^Retz and Madame de Longiwville, be entered the househoki 
I Annand de Bourbon, prince de Conti, whose marriage with 
Kzarin’s niece he helped to negotiate. He died of fever at 
fenas, in Languedoc on tite 5th of December 1654. His 
pgraphers have variously stated on inadequate evidence that 
^ death was caused by the prince de Conti in a moment of 
sion, or that he was poisoned by a jcakius husband. The 
liost considerable of his poems were the epic fragments of Kolion 
' nquhant, la guerre espaptole, with DuU/t vatneu and the Pompe 
Unebre in honour of Voiture. As a poet he was overrated, but 
wa.s the author of two excellent pieces of prose narration, 
he Htstoire du siige de D$tuierque and the unfinished 

Conspiration de Walsieift (1651). The Walstetn has been 
tompared for elegance and simplicity of style to Voltaire’s 
Charles Xll. 

! His (Emitm appeared iii 1656, NouvtlUs (£uvrts (2 vols.) in 1674. 
His Poistts were edited in 1877 by Octave Uzaime with an intro- 
factory note. Much of his cunespondeucc is pR-.servcd in the 
Ubrary o( the Arsenal, Paris. See .\lbert Meniiung’s Jean FranfOts 
Mras'ins l-eben uiid Werke (2 vols , Halle, kioz-ioo^). 
ffVARASUATl, in early Hindu mythology, a river-goddess; 
B later myths the tvife of Brahma, goddess of wisdom and 
pence, mother of the Vedas, and inventor of the Devanagari 
jrtters. Tliere has been much dispute as to the stream of which 
She is a personification. Some have identified it with the 
kvestan river, Haragaiti, in Afghanistan, while others think 
the term a general one for any great river, and in particular the 
iacred name for the Indus, Sindhu being the popular one. 

• ' Two small but sacred rivers in India are still caU^ Saraawati, oiU‘ 
in the Punjab and the other in Gujarat, both of which ultimaticlv 
k>se ihinnsulve)> in the Matul. According to one legend, the i^utijab 
river roappuars to unite with the Cange.s and Jumna at Allahabad. 
From tliLs river is derived the name m the Sar»wat Bmhmans, the 
jiost numerous and influential of the priestly clasn in the Punjab, with 
whom the Gaur Snrawats or Shenvia oi tlie Kookan claim Cimnexton. 

SARATOGA, RATTLES OF. The British campaign for tlie 
/ear 1777 in America (see American War ok Ihoepknwknce) 
nvolved the operations of two armies moving from opposite 
ind distant points. The lack of co-oiieration between tlie two 
ed to the loss of one of them. This was Ciencral Burgoyne’s 
orce of 7000 men which marched from Canada in June 1777 
srith the view of reaching the upper Hud.son and combining with 
Btiti.sh troops from New York to isolate New England from 
■he colonies below. Lord Howe, commander-in-chief of the 
British in America, who had received no instructions binding 
lim in detail to co-operate with Burgoyne, moved southward 
md captured Pliiladelphia. In drawing Washington after him 
le claimed to be assisting Burgoyne, Burgoyne pushed down 
)v way of Lakes Champlain and George and approached the 
Vmerican army under General Horatio Gates in its fortified 
•amp near Stillwater on the W. bank of the Hudson, about 
14 m. N. of Albany. On the 19th Burgoyne attacked the 
American left under General Benedict Arnold. 'Ihe liattle, 
ought in densely wjoded country till nightfall, was severe but 
ndecisivc. The Briti.sh suffered hea'vy los.ses, especially in 
ifficers. This is variously known as tlie First Battle of Saratoga, 
he Battle of Knjemin’g Farm, the First Battle of Borais 
■f.dghts or the F'lrst Battle of Stillw.iter. Burgoyne fortified 
limself on the site of the action, and on October jtiti mode 
mother attempt to turn the American l*'ft. An engagement 
till more severe than that of the 19th, known as the the ^cc-jnd 
Rattle of Saratoga, followed, in whicli the Americans under 
Benedict Arnold, E. Pc tt and D. Moigan drove the enemy 
into their works. Amom many British officers killed was 
Brigadier-General Simon Fraser, who had been the life of the 
expedition. Crippled to an alarming extent, Burgoyne re¬ 
treated. He wa.s closely foDowed and harassed, and on the i6th 
of October nearly surrounded. On the lytb he surrendered, with 
about 6000 men, near the present village of Saratoga Springs. 

See W. I,. Stone, Campaign of Lieut.-Oen. John Burgoyne (Albany, 

SABATOOA SPB1MG8, a village of Saratoga county, New 
York, U.S.A,, about 38 m. N. of Albany, and about is m. 
W. of the Hudson river. Pop. (1900) 13,409, of whom 1684 
were foreign-bom and 619 were negroes; (1910) 12,693. 


I SMatog^ Springs m served by the Delaware & Hudson and the 
I Boston & Maine railways and by several iirterurban electric 
I lines. The village is in a region of great historic interest, is famous 
; tor its medicinal mineral sptii^, and has lung one of Uie 
' most popular watering places in America. Its hotels acconuno- 
i date more than 20,000 guests. Of the hotels, the best known 
are the United Stales, Congress Hall, the Grand Union and the 
American-Adelphi. ’The springs, of which there arc more than 
fortv, were known in colonial times. 

The waters, all having Ihe .same ingredients but in varying pro¬ 
portions, are heavily charged with carlxmic add gas, and contain 
considerable qnantltieH of bicarbonates of tune and mogiiasium, 
and chloride oi Kudium. They rise in a stratum of Potsdam Sandstone, 
underlaid by Laurciitiau gneis-s, Ac., and reach the surface alter 


springs originally rose aliove the surface by their own force, but with 
the boring of new springs and the pumping for carbome acid gas 
wuth oi llie village the pressure was greatly lessened ; thi‘ courts 
inipicred to stop the pumping and it was proliiUted liy the state 
legislature. These measurtts, however, were not eiieclive, and in 
May 1900 an act was pa.<ised csiablisliiiig a statu reservation at 
^ Saratoga, creating a commission ot lliriM- to select the land.s to he 
; ^cn over by the state, and providing for an issue of bonds for 
$600,000 to buy tlic spnngs. Saratoga I.akc, a beautiful bmly of 
water 6 m. lung anil 1 m. wide, 3J m. soulli-east ol the vill^e, IS a 
I lavoprito resort. 

The streets are wcQ-shaded and broad, with wide .stretches 
of lawn between the sidewalk and the curb. There is a speedway 
and a famous race-track, where there are annual running races. 
In the village are Woodlawn Park (1200 acres), a town-hail, a 
state armoury, a public library, several theatres and a number of 
private hospitals and sanutoriums. Tlie Convention Hall has 
been the meeting place of many conventions; near it is a re¬ 
production of the House of Pansa at Pompeii, built by Franklin 
W. .Smith. 'Fhc princiinil liiisine.ss is the bottling and shipping 
of the mineral waters which are sold in large quantities and 
exported to many foreign countries. Among the manufactures 
arc patent medicine.s, druggists’ preparations and chemicals, 
silk gloves, textiles, foundry products and boilers and engines. 
In 1905 the value of the factory product was $1,709,073, an 
increase of 28-1 % since 1900. 

The .Saratoga country was a favourite .summer camping ground 
of the Iroquois, particularly the Moliuwks, who were attracted 
thi^r by the medicinal value of the springs long before Europeans 
visited the regiim. The Indian name, “ Sa-ragh-to-ga ” or 
" Sc-roch-ta-gue,” i.s said to have meant “ hillside country of 
the great water ” or “ place of the swift water.” The district 
became during the colonial wars a theatre of hostilities between 
the French and English colonists and their Indian allies. In 
T693 a French expedition was checked in a sharp conflict near 
Ml, McGregor by an English and colonial force under Governor 
Benjamin Fletcher and Peter Schuyler. Early in the 18th 
century the region along the upper Hudson began Ui be settled, 
the settlement on the Hudson at the month of the Fi.shkilt, 
directly cast of the present Saratoga Springs, being known first 
as Saratoga (later “ Old Saratoga ’7 and finally as Schuylcrvilk 
(pop. in 1905, 1549)) in honour of the Schuyler family. Upon 
the settlement the French and Indians descended in 7745, 
luid massacred many ol the inhabitants. After the close of the 
Seven Years War, there was a new influx of settlers. Near 
Stillwater (pop. in 1905,973), about 5 m. south-east of the present 
village, the battles of Saratoga (q.v.) were fought during the War 
of Independence. On the site of the present village a small log 
lodging house for the reception of visitors was built in 1771, 
After the close of the War of Independence, the fame of the 
Springs as a health resort spread abroad, and many sought them 
annualk. In 1791 Gideon Putnam (1764-1812), a nephew of 
Major (^neral Israel Putnam, bought a large tract ol land here ; 
he built the first inn (on the site of the present Grand Unicn 
Hotel). Other hotels were erected within the next few years; 
between 1820 and 1830, by which time the Springs had become 
(ine of the most popular of American resorts, several laige bam- 
like wooden hotels were constructed; and Saratoga Spriitgs 
was incorporated as a village in 1826. 
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Set C. G. Scott «nd J. S. L'Amonsaux. of Sora^ 

rm „f v (New York, 1876), N. B. Sylvester, Htstory of Smotoia 
UuMy (i'hiiatleipliia, G- "• Andeison, Soratogo County 

(New York, iSygh , ^ ^ i, 1 xj. 

SABAWV, a government of south-eastern Russia, on the 

right bank of the iower Volga, having the governments of Penza 
ami Simbirsk on the N., Samara and Astrakhan on the E. and 
the Don Cossacks territory and the governments of Voronezh 
and Tambov on the W. The area is 32,614 sq. m. The govern¬ 
ment has an irregular shape; and a narrow strip 140 m. long 
and 20 to 45 m. wide, extending along the Volga as far south 
as its Sarepta bend, separates the river from the territory of 
the Don Cossacks. 


Saratov occupies the eastern part of the great central plateau of 
Russia which slopes gently towards tlie south until it merges im- 
iiercepUWy into the steppe region ; its eastern slope, deeply cut into 
hy ravines, falls abruptly towards the Volga. As the higher parts of 
the plateau range from 700 to 900 ft. above the sea, while the Volga 
flows at an elevation of only 20 ft. at Khvalynsk ui the north, and is 
48 ft. below sea-level at Sarepta, the steep ravine-cut slopes of the 
plateau give a hilly aspect to the banks of the river. In the south, 
and especially in the narrow strip above mentioned, the country 
assumes the characteristics of elevated steppes, intersected by 
waterless ravines. „ , ..... 

Every geological formation from the Carboniferous up to the 
Miocene is represented in Saratov; the older formations are, how¬ 
ever, mostly concealed under the Cretaceous, whose fossihferous 
marls flint-bearing clays and iron-bearing sandstones cover ex¬ 
tensive areas. lEc Jurassic deposits seldom crop out from beneath 
them. Eocene sands, sandstones and marls, abounding in marine 
fossils and in fossil wood, extend over wide tracts ui the east. The 
bouldcr-clay of the Finland and Olonets ice-sheet penetrates as far 
soutli-easl as tlie valleys of the Medvyeditsa and the Sura; and 
extensive layers of loess and other deposits of the I.acustrine or Post- 
Glacial period emerge in the south-east and elsewhere above the 
facial deposits. Iron-orc is abundant; chalk, lime and white 
mottery clay are extracted to a hmited extent. The miner^ waters 
at Sarepta, former^ much visited, liave lieen superseded in pubUc 
favour by those of Caucasia. 

Saratov is well drained, especially in the north. The Volga 
separates it from the governments of Samara and Astraklian for a 
length of 500 m.; its tributaries are but small, except the Sura, 
which rises in Saratov, and serves for the northward transit of 
timber. The tributaries of the Don are more important: the upper 
Medvyeditsa and the Khoper, which both have a southward course 
parallel to the Volga and drain Saratov each for about 200 m., ore 
navigated notwithstanding their sliallows, readj^made boats being 
brouglit in separate pieces from the Volga. The Ilovlya, which 
flows in the same direction into the Don, is separated from the 
Volga by a strip of land only 15 m. wide; Peter the Great proposed 
to utilise it as a channel for connecting the Don with &e Volga, but 
the idea has never been carried out, and the two rivers are now 
connected by the railway (45 m.) from Tsarits™ to Kalach wWch 
crosses the souUiem extremity of Saratov. The region is rapidly 
drying up, and the forests diminisliing. In the soutli, about Tsaritsyn, 
tiiey have almost wholly disappeared. In the north tliey still occupy 
more than a tliird of the surface, the aggrMate area under wood 
being reckoned at nearly 13 % of the loul. The remainder is distri¬ 
buted as follows: arable land, 58 % ; prairies and pasture lands, 
19 %. Such is the scarcity of timber that the pea.sants’ houses are | 
made of day, the corner posts and do.ir and window frames being 
largely sliipped from the wooded districts of the middle Volga. 
The Ornate is severe and continental. The average yearly tempera¬ 
tures are 4i'3° at Saratov (January, la-a"; July, ffs") and 44-4 
at Tsaritsyn (January, 13-2°; July, 74 '°°)-, The average range of 
temperature is as much as 119°. The Volga is froeen for an average 
of i6e days at Saratov and 153 days at Tsaritsyn. The soil is very 
fertile, especially in the nortli, where a thick sheet of black-earth 
covets the plateaus ; sandy clay and saline clay appear in the south. 

The population numbered 2,113,077 in 1882 and 2,419,884 in 
1897. ITie density in the different districts in 1897 varied from 
55 to 107 inhabitants per aq. m., and the urban population 
amounted to 319,918; the femde population numbered 1,230,957. 
The estimated population in 1906 was 2,862,600. There are a few 
Germans, a fair number of Mordvinians, Chuvashes and Tatars, 
but nearly aU 4 i|^t are Russians ; 83 % belong to the Orthodox 
Greek Qamk^/o Nonconformists, 6 % Lutherans and 2 % 
Roman The government is divided into ten districts, 

the chief toww of which, with their populations in 1897, are 
S^tov raj(,) 7 Atkarsk (9730), Balashov (12,160), Kamyshin 
(16,834), Khvalynsk (15,455). K«a»etsk (21,740), Pe^vsk 
(13,21a), SeUdobsk (12,721), Tsaritsyn (67,650 in 1900) and 
Volsk (27,s}a in 1900). Education makes some progress: in 


I 1897,40 % of the military recruits were able to read, as against 
I 21 % in 1874. The proportion of illiterate women, however, 

I continues very , large. Of the total area, 52 % belong to the 
I peasants in i8$6, j8 % to private landowners, s%toihc crown 
and s% to the imperial family and the mumci^ authorities; 
the peasants, however, are constantly buying land in considerable 
quantities. Green crops are being cultivate more widely, both 
on the private estates and among the peasants. Agriculture 
suffers, however, very much from droughts, and the attacks 
of marmots, mice and insects. The principal crops are wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes and beetroot, with some tobacco and 
fruit. Oil-yielding plants are cultivated ; linseed in all districts 
except Tsaritsyn; and mustard, both for grain and oil, exten¬ 
sively about Sarepta and in the Kamyshin district. Gardening is 
a considerable source of income around Saratov, Volsk, Atkarsk 
and Kamyshin, the cucumbers, melons and water-melons being 
specially famous. Fishing and the preparation of caviare are 
of some importance at Kamyshin and elsewhere, l.ive-stock 
breeding is declining. On the other hand, the export trade in 
podtry, especially geese, has developed greatly. Tlie ^torics 
comprise mainly steam flour-mills, oil-works, distilleries, oil- 
mills, timber-mills, tanneru;.s, fur-dressing works and tobacco 
factories. Weaving, the fabrication of ^icultural machinery 
and pottery, boot-making, &c., are carried on in the villages. 
The fairs of the government have lost much of their importance ; 
that at Bekovo, however, in the district of Serdobsk, has held 
its ground, especially as regards cattle and animal products. 
ITie peasants are no better off than those of the other govern 
ments of south-east Rus.sia (see Samara). Years of scarcity 
are common, and many peasants leave their homes in search of 
work on the Volga and elsewhere. An active trade is carried 
on in corn, hides, tallow, oils, exported ; the merchants of 
Saratov, moreover, are intermediaries in the trade between south¬ 
east Russia and the central governments. The chief ports arc 
Saratov, Tsaritsyn, Kamyshin and Khvalynsk. The German 
colony of Sarepta is a lively little town with 5650 inhabitants, 
which carries on an active trade in mustard, woollen cloth and 
manufactured wares. 

The district of Saratov has been inhabited siucc at lea.st the Neo¬ 
lithic period. The inliabitants of a later epoch have left numerous 
bronze remains in their kurgans (burial-mounds), but their ethno¬ 
logical position is still uncertain. In the 8th and 9th centuries the 
semi-nomad Bnrtases peopled the territory and recognized the 
authority of the Khazar princes. Whether the Burtases were the 
ancestors of the Mordvuiiaiis has not yet been determined'. At the 
time of tlie Mongol invasion in 1239-1242, the Tatars took pos-session 
of the territoiy, and one of their settlements around the khan's 
palace at Grek, 10 m. from Saratov, seems to have had some im¬ 
portance, as well as those about Tsaritsyn and Dubovka. The 
Crimean Tatars devastated the country in tlie 15th century, and 
after tlie fall of Kazan and Astrakhan tiie territory was annexed to 
Moscow. Saratov and Tsaritsyn, both protected by forts, arose in 
the second half of the i6th century. Dmitrievsk (now Kamyshin) 
and Petrovsk were founded about the end of the 17th century, and 
a palisaded wall was erected between the Volga and tlie Don. 
Regular colonization may be said to have lK.*gun only at tlie end of 
the i8th century, when Catherine II. called back the runaway dis¬ 
senters, invited German colonists and ordered her courtiers to settle 
here their serfs, deported from central Russia. 

(P. A. K.; J.T.Be.) 

SARATOV, a town of Russia, capital of the government of 
the same name, on the right bank of the Volga, J32 m. by rail 
S.E. of Moscow. It is one of the most important cities of eastern 
Russia, and is picturesquely situated on the side of hills which 
come close down to the Volga. One of these, the Sokolova (560 
ft.), is liable to frequent landslips, and is a continual source of 
danger. The city is divided into three parts by two ravines; 
the outer two may be considered as suburbs. A large village, 
Pokrovsk (pop. 20,000), situated on the opposite tenk of Ae 
Volga, though in the government of Samara, is in reality a suburb 
of Saratov. Apart from this suburb, Saratov had in 1882 a 
population of 112,430 (49,660 in 1830, and 69,660 in 1859), 
and 143,431 in 1900. It is the see of an Orthodox Greek bishop 
and of a Roman Catholic bishop, and is better biiflt than many 
towns of central Russia. Its old cathedral (1697) is a very plain 
structure, but the new one, completed in 1825, is fine, and has a 
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striking campanile. The theatn and the railway station are 
also fine buildings. The streets are wide and regular, and there 
are several broad squares. A new fine-art gallery was erected 
in 1884 by the painter Bogolubov, wdio bequeathed to the city 
his collection of modem pictures and objects of art. A school 
of drawing and the public library are in the same building, 
the Kadishchev Museum. 

Agnculture and gardening support a section of the population. 
The cultivation of the sunflower deserves special mention. Of tlir 
manufacturing e.stablishment8 the distilleries rank first in import¬ 
ance ; next come the liqueur factories, flour-mills, oil-works, railway 
workshops and tobacco-factones. The city has a trade not only 
in com, oil, hides, tallow, woollen cloth, wool, fruits and various raw 
produce exported from Samara, but also in salt from the Crimea and 
.Astrakhan, in iron from the Urals and m wooden wares from the 
upper Volga governments. Saratov also supplies south-easterr 
Russia with manufactured articles and grocery wares imported from 
central Russia. The shallowness of the Volga oppo.site the town 
and the immense shoals along its right bank are, however, a great 
drawback to its usefulness as a river-port. 

The town of Saratov was founded at the end of the 16U1 century, 
on the left bank of the Volga, some 7 m. above the present site, to 
which it was removed about 1605. The place it now occupies 
(Sary-tau or Yellow Mountain) has been inhabited from remote 
antiquity. Although (uuuded lor the maintenance of order m the 
Volga region. Saratov was several times pillaged in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The peasant leader Stenka Razin took it, and his followers 
kept it until 1671; the insurgent Cossacks of the Don pillaged it in 
1708 and the rebel I’ugachev in 1774. 

SAMVIA, ADRIAN ('1531-1613), theologian, was bom at 
.Hesdin, Pas-de-Calais, of a Spanish father and Flemish mother, 
both Protestants. He entered the ministry at Antwerp, had a 
hand in the Walloon Ginfession and gathered a Walloon con¬ 
gregation in Brussels. He migrated to the Channel Islands early 
in the reign of Elizalieth ; and, after a period as schoolmaster, 
officiated (1564-1566) at St Peter's, Guernsey, then under 
Presbyterian discipline. Subsequently he held the mastership 
of the gr^mar school at Southampton, and in 1582 was professor 
of divinity and minister of the reformed church at Leiden. 
From I,«iden he wrote (q June 1585) to Lord Burghley advising 
the assumption of the protectorate of the Low Countries by 
Elizabeth. He became domiciled in England in 1587-1588, leav¬ 
ing Holland on the discovery of his complicity in a political plot, 
and was appointed (1588) rector of Tattenhall, Staffordshire. His 
first work, De diversis gradibus ministrorum Evangthi (isqo; 
in English, 1592, and reprinted), was an argument for episcopacy, 
which led to a controversy with Theodore Beza, and gained him 
incorporation (9 June 1590) as D.D. at Oxford, and a prebend 
at Gloucester (22 Oct. 1591). On 6th December 1595 he 
was admitt^ to a canonry at (Anterbury (which he resigned in 
1602). and in the same year to the vicarage of Lewisham, Kent, 
where he became an intimate friend of Richard Hooker, his near 
neighbour, whom he absolved on his deathbed. He was made 
prebendary of Worcester (1601) and of Westminster (5 July 
1601). In 1604, or early in 1605, he presented to James I. his 
Latin treatise on the Eucharist, which remained in the Royal 
Library unprinted, till in 1885 it was published (with translation 
and introduction) by Archdeacon G. A. Denison. In 1607 he wa.s 
nominated one of the translators of the Authorised Version of 
i6n, his part being Genesis to end of Kings ii. <)n the 23rd of 
March 1610 he exchanged Lewisham for the rectory of Great 
(^art, Kent. He died at Canterbury on the 15th of January 
1612, and was buried in the cathedral on the 19th of January. 

See the particulars collected in Denison’s " Notice of the Author " 
prefixed to Dt sacra euclu -istta. (A. Go •) 

SARAVtA, a town of the province of Negros Occidental, 
island of Negros, Philippine Islands, on the N.W. coast and the 
coast road, 16 m. N.N.E. of Bacolod, the capital. Pop. (1903) 
Til*! town is in a ridi sugar-producing region, and sugar 
culture is the only important industry. The language is Panay- 
Visayan. 

SARAWAK, a state situated in the north-west of Borneo; 
area, 55,000 sq. m.; pop. about 500,600, The coast line extends 
from Tanjong Datu, a prominent cape in 2° 3' N., northwards to 
the mouth of the river Lawas 5“ 10' N. and 115° 30' W., the whole 
length of the coast line being about 440 m. in a straight 1^; 


but a tract, 80 m. in length, of Brunei tenitoiy still remains 
betwten the mouths of the Baram and Limbong rivers. The 
frontier of the southern portion of Sarawak is fbrtned by the 
Ser^, Kelingkang and &itang Lunar ranges of mountoiiu. 

The ruland or eastern boundary is termed by the broken range of 
mountains which constitutes the principal watershed of the island. 
' Of these the highest peaks arc: Batu Puteh (5400 ft.), Tebang 
I (10,000 ft.), Batu Bulan (7000 ft.), Ubat Siko (4900 ft.), Bela Lawing 
teooo ft.) and Batu Leiltun (booo ft.), from which the Rejang and 
Baram rivers, on the Sarawak ode, and the Koti and Balungun nvers, 
on the Dutch side, take their rise. North of Sarawak is the Pamabo 
mountain range (booo ft.), whence flow the rivers LimhailgandTrusan, 
and the mountains Batu Lawei (8000 It.) and Lawas (6000 ft.). 
The interior is mountainous, the greatest elevations being Mount 
Mulu (9000 ft.), of limestone formation, Batu Lawei (8000 ft.), 
Pamabo (8000 ft), Kalulong, Dalit, Poeh and Penrisam. The 
Rejang is the largest river, the Baram ranking second, the ^taiq; 
Lupar third and the Limbang fourth. The Rejang is navigable fbr 
small steamers for about lOo m., the Baram for alxiut too m., but 
there is a formidable bar at the mouth of the Baram. The chief 
town of Sarawak, Kuching, with a population of about 30,000, it 
situated on the Sarawak river 20 m. from its mouth, and can be 
reached by steamers of a thousand tons. 

The fauna is rich. The most important mammals arc the maias, 
or orang ulan, the gibbon, the probuecis, semnopithecus and macacus 
monkeys ; lemurs, cate, otters, bears, porcupines, wild pigs, wild 
cattle, deer and pangolin. Bate, shrews, rate and scjuirrcls are in¬ 
cluded among the smaller mammals, while sharks, porpoises and 
dugortgs are found along the coast. Of bird.s, Sarawak h.as over five 
hnndi^ species; fish and reptiles are abundant; the jungle swarms 
with insect hie, and is rich m many varieties of lem and orchid. 

The mineral wealth gives promise of considerable development. 
The Homeo Company for some years have successfully worked gold 
from the quartz reefs at Bau, on the ^rawak river, by the cyanide 
process, as well as antimony and cinnabar. Antimony occurs in 
pockets in various localities, notably at Sanki, in the Rejang district, 
and at Burok Buang and Telapak, in Uic Baram district and in the 
river Atun. Cinnabar has also been found in small quantities at 
Long Liman and in the streams about the base of Mount Mulu. 
Sapphires of good quality, but too small to be of commercial value, 
arc touiul lu large numbers in the mountain streams of the interior. 
Coal IS worked at Sadong and Brookelon, and shipped to Singapore, 
riie great coal-field of Sclantik, along tlie Kelingkang range ui the 
Batang Lupar district, is being developed. Indications of coal seams 
have also been found in the river Mukah; at Pclagus in the Rejang; 
at Similajau and Tutau and on Mount Dulit, in the Baram district. 

Timber is one of the most valuable products, but with the ex- 
CMition of bilian (iron wood) from the river Rejang, little is exported. 
1 he most important timbers are bilian, merebo, rasak, kruin, toang, 
l^nji, benaga, bintangor, gerunggang, medang, meranti and kapor. 
Exi^t near the banks of the rivers, which have been cleared by the 
natives for farming purpos^, the whole country is thickly clothed 
with timber. The mdustrial establishments also comprise sago- 
mills, brick-works, cyanide-works and saw-mills. 

In 1004 the total trade of Sarawak (Foreign and Coastwise) 
reached a value of $16,486,241 as compared with $4,564,200 in i8go. 
The remarkable increase m trade is shown by the following table * 
190U. 1904. 

Dold . . . $84,370 $1,819,200 

Pepper . . 125,442 2,611,478 

Sago flour . 75,026 830,319 

Rubber . . 35,181 351,733 

Gutta . . 781829 637,348 

Gambler . 20,060 173,500 

The revenue increased from $457,596 in 1894 to $1,321,879 m 
1904 ; and the expenditure increased in the same period from 
8486,533 lo 81.**51.384. The Public Debt of &rawak on the ist of 
January 1905 was $25,000. 

The population of the sttte, in addition to a Hiiall number 
of Fiuropeans, government officials and others, a few natives of 
British India, and a large number of Chinese traders and pepper 
planters, consists of Mmi-civilized Malays in the towns and 
villages of the cout districts and of u number of wild tribes of 
Indonesian affinities in the interior. Of these the most important 
are the Dyaks, Milanaus, Kayans, Kenyahs, Kadayans and 
Muruts. No census has ever b«*n taken. “ Without the China¬ 
man,” said the Raja (Pall Mall Gazette, 19th September 1883), 
“ we could do nothing. When not allowed to form secret 
societies he is easily governed, and diis he is forbidden to do on 
pain of death.” The Milanaus, who live in the northern districts, 
have adopted the Malay-dress, and in many cases have become 
Mahommedans; they are a contented and laborioui people. 
Slavery has been abolished, except among certain of the mland 
tribes among whom it still obtains in a very mild form: 
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bsad-honting ha* been entirely suppressed by the government, 

save for occusionol outbreaks among the Ityaks. 

The government consists of the raja (the succession is 
hereditary) who is absolute, assisted by a supreme council of 
iteven, consisting of the three chief Kuropean officials and 
four Malay magistrates, nominated by hhn. There is also a 
general council of fifty which meets every three years. It 
includes, besides European and Malay officials, native chiefs 
chosen horn all the prmcipai tribes of the country. The whole 
country comprises four administrative divisions, each of these 
being subdivided into several districts. The first division 
conwts of Sarawak proper, which comprises the districts of 
the river Sarawak, and those of Lundu and Sadong. The second 
division is formed by the Uatang Lupar, Saribas and Kelakah 
districts. The third division coasists of the Rejang, Mukah, 
Oyu and Bintulu; the fourth of the Baram, limbai^, Truson 
and Lawas districts. The military force-some 250 men, 
Dyaks and Sikhs—^is under the contred of an English command¬ 
ant. There is also a small police force, and the government 
possesses a few small steam vessels. The civil service is regularly 
organized and pensioned. The superior posts, about 50 in 
number, are filled by Englishmen. There are both Homan 
Catholic and Protestant missions in Sarawak, the latter forms 
part of the see of the bbhop of Singapore. Sarawak is easily 
accessible from Singapore, whence the passage occupies about 
forty-six hours; steamers run at intervals of seven da}rs. The 
coast is well lifted, lighthouses having been built and maintained 
in good order at Tanjong Po, Sirik, Mukah, Oya, Tanjong, 
Kidurong, Baram Mouth and Brooketon. The climate is equable, 
the daily temperature ranging on the average between 70° and 
90“. The nights are generally cool. The rainfall averages 
about 200 in. annually, it is heaviest during the north-east 
monsoan (October-March), but continues through the south¬ 
west monsoon, which blows for the rest of the year. 

History.--~In 1839-1840 Sarawak (which then comprised only 
the districts now constituting the first and second divisions), 
the most southern province ^ the sultanate of Brunei, was in 
rebellion against the tyranny of the Malay officials, insufficiently 
controUed by the raja Muda Hassim. The insurgents held out 
at Blidah fort in the Siniawan district, and there Sir James 
Brooke fiirst took port in the affairs of the territory. By his 
assistance the insurrection was suppressed, and on September 
34th Muda Hassim resigned in his favour and he became raja 
of Sarawak. In 1843-1844 Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir 
Ueniy) Keppel (g.v.) and Raja Brooke expelled the Malay and 
Dyak pbates frinn the Saribas and Batang Lupar rivers, and 
broke up the fleets of Lanun pirates, which, descending from the 
Sulu Islands and the territory which is now British North 
Borneo, hod long been the scourge of the seas. 

In 18<;7 the Chinese, who for many generations had been working 
the alluvial deposits of gold in Upper Sarawak, sacked Kuching, 
killed two or three of the English residents and seized the govern¬ 
ment ; Raja Brooke narrowly escaping with his life. His nephew, 
afterwords raja, quickly raised a force of Malays and Dyaks 
in the Batang Lupar district and suppressed the insurrection, 
driving the rnmn body of the rebeb out of the Sarawak territory. 
Kaja Bir Charles Johnson Brooke (b. 1829) succeeded his uncle 
at his death in 1868; in t8B8 he was created G.C.M.G. and 
Sarawak was made a British Protectorate, and in 1904 the position 
of his highness as raja of Sarawak was formally recognized by 
King Edward. His eldest son, the raja Muda (Charles Vyner 
Bro^, b. 1874), has for some years token part in the administra¬ 
tion of the country. 

The esetent of the raj of Sarawak, at the time when Sir James 
Brooke became its ruler, was not more than 7000 sq. m.; 
smee that tine the basins of the four rivets, Rejang, Muka, 
Baram and Ifnmn, have been added. The sultan of Brunei, 
ciaimed tuxerainty them, ceded them on succes¬ 
sive occasions in consideratiun of annual money payments. A 
fewytan after these cessions had been made many of the people 
of tte liver Limbang rose in rebellion ogaimt the suitan, and 
their territory was annexed by Sarawak, with the subsequent 


approval of the Britirii government. In 1905 the basin of yet 
another river, the Lawas, was ad^ to the northern end of 
Sarewak, the territory being acquired by purchase from the 
British North Borneo Company. 

See Charles Brooke, Tm Years in Sarawak (t866) ; Gertrude L. 
Jacob, The Raja of Sarawak (1876) ; Spencor St John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far East (i86z), and Life of Sir James Broohe (1879) ; 
"Noteson Sarawak "ia Pros. Roy.Geogr.Soc. (i68i),by W.M. Crocker, ■ 
"In the Heart of Borneo," Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soo. (July 1000), by 
Charles Hose; and I'he Far Eastern Trofites (igoj), by Alleyne 
Ireland. (C. H.) 

SARCASM, an ironical or sneering remark or taunt, a biting 
or satirical expression. The word comes through the Latin 
from the Greek <ra/)*df«v, literally to tear flesh (<rd/)f) like 
a dog; hence, figuratively, to bite the lips in rage, to speak 
bitterly (cf. Stobaeus, Edog. ii. 222). The etymology of this 
may be paralleled by the English “ sneer,” from Don. snarre, 
to grin like a dog, cognate with “ snarl,” to make a rattling r 
sound in the throat, Ger. schnarren, and possibly also by 
“ sardonic.” Tliis latter word appears in Greek in the form 
a-ap&avwi, always in the sense of bitter or scornful laughter, 
in such phrases as crapSdvior ythSiv, ycAws aupSdvw; and the 
like. It is probably connected with traipuv, to draw back, 
i.e. the lips, like a dog, but was usually explained (by the early 
scholiasts and commentators) as referring to a Sardinian plant 
(Ranunculus Sardous), whose bitter taste screwed up the mouth. 
Thus, later Greek writers wrote ^pBoviov, and it was adopted. 
into Latin; cf. Servius on Virg. Ed. vii. 41 “ immo ego 
Sardois videas tibi amarinr herbis.” 

SARCEY, FRANCISQUE (1827-1899), French journalist and 
dramatic critic, was bom at Dourdan (Seine-et-Oise), on the 
8th of October 1827. He spent some years as schoolmaster, 
but his temperament was little fitted to the work. In 1858 he 
devoted himself to journalism. He contributed to the Figaro, 
V Illustration, he Geailois, he XIX‘ Siide and other periodicals ; 
but his chief bent was towards dramatic criticism, of which 
he had his first experience in L’ Opinion nationaie in 1859. In 
1867 he began to contribute to he Temps the “ feuilleton ” with 
which his name was associated till his death. His position as 
dictator of dramatic criticism was unique. He had tlie secret 
of taking the public into his confidence, and his pronouncements 
upon new plays were accepted as final. He was a masterly 
judge of acting and of stage effect; his views as to the drama 
itseU were somewhat narrow and indifferent to the march of 
events. lie published several miscellaneous works, of which 
the most interesting are he Siege de Paris, an account compiled 
from his diary (1871), Comidiens el comidtennes (1878-1884), 
Souvenirs de jeunesst (1884) and Souvenirs d’dge mur (1892 ; 
Eng. trans., 1893). Quarante ans de theatre (1900, 8ec.) is a selec¬ 
tion from his dramatic feuilletons edited A. Brisson. He 
died in Paris, on the 16th of May 1899. 

SARCOCARP (Gr. flesh, naflroi, fruit), a botanical term 
for the succulent and fleshy part of a fniit. 

SAROODIMA, a principal group or phylum of Protista, defined 
by 0 . Biltschli as those which during their active and motile 
existence discharge the functions of motion and nutrition by 
simple flowing movements of their protoplasm or by the extensiem 
of simple pseudopods, which merge without trace into the proto¬ 
plasmic body (Bronn’s TierreiA, vol. L pt. L, 1882). Thus 
defined, it is co-extensive with the older group Rhizopoda 
(Dujardin), and comprises five classes ; Proteon yxa (Lankester), 
Rhizopoda (Dujardin), Foraminifera (d’Orbigiy), Heliozoa 
(Haeckel) and Rodieflaria (Haeckel). 

The delimitation of Sarcodina is not unattended with difficulties. 

A very few of those we inrlijcle possess in addition to the pseudo- 
po<b one or more flawlla, such as Dimorpka and Myriophrys 
(Heliozoa), .drcuolfinx (Rhizopoda), and might equally be referred 
to the Flagellata (g.v.). The Sporozoa differ in that their active 
state is usually (not always, e.g. Haemosporidia, &c.) a wriggling, 
sickle-shaped oeH, that growth takes pbwe in the whole surface 
of the body, and not by ingiestion of food and consequently 
without the active deformationE that characterize Sorcodaia, 
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•nd that the Ufc-cyde embraces at keaat two alternating modes 
of brood formation. 

The Eubdivkion of the phylum is no less difficult. The char¬ 
acter of the pseudopods (see Amoieba) is the most obvious one 
to select, as it appears to be fairly constant, llie surface may 
be a “precipitation-pellicle,” not wetted by water, and thie 
cytoplasm immediately witliin (“ ectosarc ”) free from granules, 
so that no streaming movement is visible at the surface of the 
pseudopofls, which are blunt or taper sharply to a point 
(Rhizopoda Lobosii); or the ct’toplasm has no such protective 
outer layer, and the gruiules extend to the surface where they 
show a constant streaming, and the pseudopods ore fine-pointed, 
and taper v»y slowly to the tip, es in all the other groups. 
For convenience, however, from general similarity of habit, 
habitat and general structure, wc ha\'e been oblig^ to give a 
minor importance to this character within Khizupixlu. The 
divisions then stand thus :— 

1. pROTKOMVXA.-- Pseudopods fine granular, not branching freely; 
fission usually niultmle, in a cyst; no cuiijugatinn process known. 

2. Rhizopoda.—S imide fonns, sometimes witli a simple shell, 
chitinons, siliceons or of cemented particles, never calcareous 
pseudopods lobosc, in the tajicring and branching never either atifl 
or rcUculatu. 

3. UcLiozoA.—I’seudopods graiuilar, fine!) radiate, and gradually 
tapering, stiff; skeleton variable, never calcareous nor of tenieiiteU 
particles. 

4. Fokahinifbua.—P seiidopods branching freely and anaslnmoa- 
ing. flexible except in a few jielagic forms whore they are moxe 
radiate; shell variable, mostly of cemented sand-grains, calcare¬ 
ous, very rarely siliceuus in a few deep-sea forms, not geDcracall) 
separable from 

5. Radtoi.ari v.~('.ytopIasm divided into a central and a peri¬ 
pheral region by a perforati d membranous central capsule ; pseudo- 
pods radiate flexible branching or not: skeleton cither ul a proteid (?) 
substance {" a cauthm ”) or siliceous, of .spicules or lurmuig an 
elegant lattice, more rarely continuous. 

0 . l^AavRiKTRULiDEA.—BiKly a n*lieiilale plasmndium, formed 
by celts more or less coalescent, and connected by a network of 
.uiastomosmg tiireadhke pseudopods. Cells aggreg.ited into loose 
networks without distinct bounilaries, tlie muiur aggregates con¬ 
nected by fine threadlike pseudopodia. 

7. MyxoMVCBTts.—Cells at first free, finally aggregated to form a 
coalescent fructification, usually preceded by a eoutiniious oi 
Innestrated plaiuuodiuin stage m whicli all cytoplaanuc boundaries 
may be lost. 

The reproduction processes of the Sarcodina ore (i) Uiuar) 
fission, equal or nearly so. (2) Multiple fission or “ sporulation ” 
(also termed “ brood formation"). Conjugation (equal or 
unequal) usually occurs between cells produced by the latter 
mode (microgametes); or if not, there are antecedent processes 
suggesting that brood formation has been lust. Conjugation 
is entirely unknown in Proteumyxa, Labyrinthulidea and Myxo- 
raycetes, even at stages where it occurs in other groups, and it 
has only been definitely made out in a very limited numlier of 
genera in the remaining groups. The zygote or product of cell 
fusion is usually here, as in tlic majority of iy/>es of conjugation, 
a resting cell. (Sec the separate articles on the classes.) 

The young of the Sarcodina, formed from the outcome of 
multiple fission, or single resting cells (spores), may be provided 
with pseudopodia from the first (myxopods or amoebulae), 
or come into active life for a short time with fiogeila (mastigopods 

or flagellulaeX 

XjmRATURE .—Biitschli in Bronn’a Tierreich, vol. i pt. i. (1882). 
Y. Delage and E. HAronard, Traiti de eoologte concrete, vol. i., I.u 
Cellult et les protmoaires (i8q6) ; A. Lang, Handb. der Zoologte, ed. 2, 
pt. i. " Protoioen " (iqe2); M. Hartog, Cxmbridgc Natural History, 
vol. i. (iqofi); in the fli»t four books full bibliographies arc givin. 

(M. Ha.) 

SABroPHAGUB (Gr. (rapKotfxiyos, literafly “ flesli-eating,” 
from <rapf, flesh, ^Iraytiv, to eat), the name given to a coffin in 
stone, which on account of its caustic quahties, according to 
Pliny {H.N. xxxvi. ay), consumed the body in forty days ; also 
by the Greeks to a sepulchral chest, in stone or other material, 
which was more or less enriched with ornament and sculpture. 
One of the finest examples known is the sarcophagus of Seti, 
the_second king of the XIX. Egv'ptian dynasty (132^x300 b.c.), 
which is carved out of a block of Aragonite or hard carbonate 
of hme, now in the Soane Museum ; of later date are the green 


porphyry sarcophagus and the terra-cotta sarcophagus from 
Clazomenae; both of these date from the early 6th century 
a.a, and are in the British Museum. The finest Greek examples 
are those found at Sidon in 1887 by Hamdy Bey, which are now 
in the Imperial Museum Constantinople (see Gbxsk Ait). 
Of Etruscan sarcophagi thtre are numerous examples in terra¬ 
cotta; occasionally they are miniature representations of temples, 
and sometimes in the form of a couch on which rest figures of 
the deceased; one oi tliese in the British Museum dales from 
500 B.c. The earliest Roman sarcophagus is that of .Scijiio 
in the Vatican (3rd century B.c), carved m peperinu .stone. Of 
later Roman sareupluigi, there is an immense scries enriclicd 
with figures in high relief, of which Uie chief are the Kiobid 
example in the Luteran, the l.ycomedes sarcoptiagius in tiie 
I Capitol, tlie Penthe.sUea sarcophagus in the Vatican, and the 
immense sarcophagus representing a buttle of the Romans and 
, the barbarians in the Museo delle I'erme. in later Roman work 
! there was a great decadence in the sculpture, so that in the 
I following centuries recourse was liuil to the red Egyptian 
I porphyry, of which the sarcopliogi of Cdnstantia (a.d. 355) 

I and of the empress Helena (a.u. 584), IxiUi in the Vatican, are 
I fine examples. Ul later date, during the Byzantine period, there 
I is a large series either m museums or in tlie cloisters of the 
I Italian churches. They are generally decorated with a scries of 
niches with figures in them, divided by small attached shafts 
I witli semicircular or sloping covers carved with religious emblems, 
one of the best examples being the sarcophagus of Sta Barbara, 
dating from the beginning of the bth century, at Ravenna, where 
there arc many otliers. The term sarcophagus is sometimes 
applied also to on altar tomb. 

BARD, a reddish-brown cluilceduny much used by the 
ancients as a gem-stone. Pliny states tliut it was named from 
Sordi-s, in Lydia, wliere it was first discovered; but probably the 
name came with the stone from Persia (Pers. seretl, yellowish- 
red). Sard was used fur Assyrian cylinder-seals, Egyptian and 
Phoenician scarabs, and early Greek and Etruscan gems. The 
Hebrew udem (translated sardius), the first stone in the High 
Priest’s brea.stplalc, was a red .stone—probably sard, but perhaps 
I carnelian or red jasper (sec J. Taylor, “ Sardius," in Hastings’s 
j Uiel. Bibl.). Some kinds of sard elusely resemble carnelian, 
j but are usually rather harder and tougher, with a duller and 
I more hackly fracture. Mineralogirully the two stones pass into 
each other, and indeed they have often been regarded as identical, 
lioth being chalcedonic quartz coloured witli oxide of iron. 
Tlie range of colours in surd is very gresit, some stones lieing 
orango-red, or byaeinthine, and otliers even golden, whilst some 
present so dark a brown ailour us to appear almost black by 
reflected light. The hyacinthine surd, resembling certain 
garnets, was the most valued variety among the ancients fur 
cameos and intaglios. Dark-brown sard is sometimes called 
" sardoinc,” or “ .sardine ” ; whilst certain sards of yellowish 
colour were at one time known to collectors of engraved gems 
as “ bervl." 

SARDANAPALOS, or Sardanapallus, according to Greek 
fable, the last king of Assyria, the thirtieth in $ucccs.sion from 
Ninyas. The name is derived from that of A.ssur-danin-pal, 
the rebel son of Shalmaneser II., whose reign ended with the 
fall of Nineveh in 823 B.c. (or perhaps from that of Assur-dan 
III., the last king but one of the older As.syrian dynasty); his 
character is that ascribed to As.siir-bani-paj. He waa the most 
effeminate and corrupt of a line of effeminate princes; hence 
Arbaces, satrap of M<^ia, rebelled and, with the help of BeJesys, 
the Babylonian priest, besieged Nineveh. Sardanapalas now 
threw off his sloth and for two years the i.ssue was doubtful. 
Then, the Tigris having undermined part of the city wall, be 
collected his wives and treasures and burned them with himself 
in his palace (880 B.c). His fate is an echo of that of Santas- 
sum-yukin, the brother of Assur-bani-pal (y.o.). 

See J. Gilmore, Fragments of tie Pertika of KUiiat (18BS). 

(A. H. S.) 

BAROARPUR, a British station in Central India, within the 
state of Gwalior, on the Mahi river, 58 m. by road E. ol Mhow; 
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pop. (1901) 3783. It is the headquarters of the political agent 
for the Bhopawar agency, and of the Malwa Bhil corps, originally 
raised in 1837 and recently converted into a military police 
battalion. 

fARDMANA, a town of British India, in Meerut district of 
the United Provinces, is m. by rail N.W. of Meerut. Pop. 
(1901), 12,467. Though now a decayed place, Sardhaiu is 
historically famous us the residence of the Begum Samru (d. 
1836). TTiis extraordinary woman was a Mussulman married 
to Reinhardt or Sombre (Samru), the perpetrator of the massacre 
of British prisoners at Patna in 1763. On his death in 1778 she 
succeeded to the command of his mercenary troops. Ultimately 
she was baptized into the Roman Githolic Church, and b^ 
queathed an immense fortune to charitable and religious uses. 
She built in Sardhana a Roman Catholic cathedral, a college 
for training priests, and a handsome palace. 

SAROICA, COUNCIL OF, an ecclesiastical council convened 
in 343 by the emperors Constantins and Constans, to attempt 
a settlement of the Arian controversies, which were then at their 
height. Of the hundred and seventy bishops assembled, about 
ninety were Homousians—principally from the West—while 
on the other side were eighty Eusebians from the East. The 
anticipated agreement, however, was not attained ; and the 
result of the council was simply to embitter the relations between 
the two great religious parties, and those between the Western 
and Eastern halves of the Empire. For as Athanasius and 
Marcellus of Ancyra appeared on the scene, and the Western 
bishops declined to exdude them, the Eusebian bishops of the 
East absolutely refused to discuss, and contented themselves 
with formulating a written protest addressed to numerous 
foreign prelates. That they instituted a rival congress of their 
own in PhilippopolLs is improbable. The bishops, however, 
who remained in Sardica (mod. Sofia in Bulgaria) formed 
themselves into a synod, and naturally declared in favour of 
Athanasius and Marcellus, while at the same time they anathema¬ 
tized the leaders of the Eusebian party. The proposal to draw 
up a new creed was rejected. 

H.special importance attaches to this council through the fact that 
Canons 3-j invest the Roman bishop with a prerogative which 
became of great historical importance, as the first legal recognition 
of his juriadiction over other sees and the basis for Sre further de¬ 
velopment of his primacy. " In order to honour the memory of St 
Peter," it was enacted that any bishop, if deposed Iw his provincial 
synod, should be entitled to appeal to the bishop of Rome, who was 
then at liberty cither to confirm the first decision or to order a new 
investigation. In tlie latter case, the tribunal was to consist of 
bishops from the neighbouring provinces, assisted—if he so chose 
b; 

01 

unsuccei 

decisions of tiie council of Nice, against the Africans. In the middle 
ages they were cited to justify the claim of the papacy to be the 
supreme court of appeal. Attacks on their authenticity have Iicen 
conclusively repelled. 

The canons are printed in C. Mirbt, Qu*Uen Mitr Gesckichte des 


Rchtheit der Canones von Sardica,” Historisches Jahrbtich dtr 
G/lrrugoorttschaft, xxiii. (1902), pp. 4^-516; ibid. xxvi. (1903), 
pp. i>i8, 353-174; C. H. Turner, '* The Genuineness of the Sarihcan 
Canons," tht Journal oj Thaoloficai Stuius, iii. (London, 1902), 
pp. 37 U-J 97 - (C. M.) 

SARDINIA (Gr. TxvoiVa, from a fancied resemblance to a 
'ootprint in its shi^, Ital. Sardegna), an Lsland of the Mediter- 
anean Sea, belonging to the kingdom of Italy. It lies 7^ m. S. 
if Corsica, from which it is separated by the Strait of Bonifacio, 
Much is some 50 fathoms deep. The harbour of Golfo degli 
NM^in the north-eastern portion of the island, b 138 m. S.W. 
IjMmvecchia, the nearest point on the mainland of Italy. 
Mipia lies between 8° 7' and 9° 49' E., and extends from 38° 53' 
ifb‘4i*<N^tN. The length fnm Oqie Teulada in the S.W. to 
rimtaeiptfalcone in the N. is about 160 m., the breadth from 
]kpe CoiINRb^ Cape Caccia about 68 m. The area of the island 
9 9187 sq. m.^MMof the department {eompartimento), including 
-he tmaUsirifllP^iacent, being 9394 sq. m. It ranks sixth 


in point of size (after Sicily) among the islands of Europe, but 
it is much more sparsely populated. 

The island is mountainous in the main, almost continuously 
so, mdeed, along the east coast, and very largely granitic, with 
a number of lofty upland plains in the east, and volcanic in the 
west. The highest point m the north-east group of the i»i»nd 
O^d Galium) is Monte Limbara (4468 ft.), S.E. of Tempio. 
This mountain group is bounded on the S.E. and S.W. ^ valleys, 
wh^ are followed by the railways from Golfo degli Aranci to 
Chiliyani, and from Chilivani to Sassari. The north-western 
portion of the island, called the Nurra, lies to the west of Sassari 
and to the north of Alghero, and is entirely volcanic; so are 
the mountains to the south of it, near the west coa.st; the highest 
jwint is the Monte Ferru (3448 ft.). East of the railway from 
Chihvam to Oristano, on the other hand, the granitic mountains 
TOntinue. The highest points arc Monte Rasu (4127 ft.), S. of 
Ozieri, in the district called Logudoro, on the chain of the 
^ Macomer, and, farther S., in the region 
cdled Barbargia the Punta Bianca Spina, the highest summit 
of toe Cham of Gennargentu (6oi6 ft.). These two groups are 
divided by the deep valley of the Tirso, the only real river in 
bardinia, which has a course of 94 m. and falls into the sea in the 
Gulf of Oristano. South of Gennargentu, in toe district of 
the Sarcidano, is the Monte S. Vittoria (3980 ft.), to the west of 
which IS the deep valley of the Flumendosa, a stream 76 ro. long 
which rises south of Gennargentu, and runs S.E., falling into the 
sea a little north of Muravera on the east coast. .Still farther 
W. K the volcanic upland plain of the Giara (1998 ft.), and south 
of the Sarcidano are toe districts known as the Trexentu, with 
lower, fertile hills, and the Sarrabus, which culminates in the 
Punta Seipcddi (3507 ft), and the Monte dei Sette Fratelli 
(3333 ft-), from the latter of which a ridge descends to the Capo 
Uubonara, at the S.E. extremity of toe island. South of Oristano 
and west of the districts last described, and traversed bv the 
milway frorn Oristano to Cagliari, is the Campidano (often 
divided ui ordinary nomenclature into the Campidano of Oristano 
and the Campidano of Cagliari), a low plain, toe watershed of 
which, near S. Gavmo, is only about 100 ft. above sea-level. 
It is m. long by 7-14 broad, and is the most fertile part of the 
island, but much exposed to malaria. South-west of it, and 
entirely sepamted by it from toe rest of the island, are the 
mountain groups to the north and south of Iglesias, the former 
culminating in the Punta Perda de Sa Mesa or Monte Linas 
(4055 ft.), and the latter, in the di.strict known as the Sulcis 
reaches 3661 ft. It is in this south-western portion of the 
istod, Md more particularly in the group of mountains to 
the north of Iglesias, that the mining industry of Sardinia is 
earned on. 

The scenery is fine, but wild and desolate in most parts, and 
of a kind that appeals rather to the northern genius than to the 
Italian, to whom, as a rule, Sardinia is not attractive. The rail¬ 
way between Mandas and Tortoli traverses some of the boldest 
^nery in the island, passing close to the Monte S. Vittoria. 
The mountains near Iglesias are also very fine. 

Coart.—The coast of Sardinia contains few seaports, but a good 
proporrion of toeM are excellent natural harbours. At the north- 
oMtem exricmity is a group of islands, upon one of which is the naval 
^ M^d^ena : farther S.E. is the wcU-protected Gulf of 
Terroova, a part of wluch, Golfo degli Aranci. is the port of arrival 
S'! 2 j. from Civitavecchia, and a port of call of the 

Bntish Meditcrrmiean squadron. To the south of Tetranova there 
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streamii fall, fonniiu; coasnlerable lagoons. For some way beyond 
the only seaport is Bosa, which has only an open roadsteaa ; and at 
the southern extremity of the Nona come the Gulf of Algbero and 
the Porto Conte to the W., the latter a fine natural harbour but 
not easy of ingress or egress. The northern extremity of the Nuira, 
the Capo del Falcone, is continued to the M.N.E. by the island of 
Asinara, about ii m. in length, the highest point of which, the Punta 
della Scomunica, is 1339 ft. high. This small island serves as a 
quarantine station. On the mainland, on the south shote of the 
GoUo deir Asinara, is the Imrbour of Porto Tqrra, the only one of 
any importance on the north-west coast of Sardinia. 

Giology .—Geologically Sardinm consists of two hilly regions of 
l*rr-Tcrtiary rock, separated by a broad depression filled with 
I'ertiary deposits. This depression runs nearly from north to south, 
from the Gull of Asinara to the Gulf of Cagliari. Physically its 
continuity is broken by Monte Urticu and several smaller hills which 
rise witliin it, but these an> all compMed of volcanic rock and are the 
remains of Tertiary volcanoes. It is in the south that the depression 
remuins most distinct and it is there known as the Campidanu. 
In the nortli it forms the plain of Sassari. Both to the oast and to the 
west of tb^ depression the Archean and Palaeoioic rocks which 
form the greater part of the island are strongly folded, with the excep¬ 
tion of the uppermost beds, which belong to the I^rmian system. 
In the eastern region this was the last folding which has affected the 
country, and the Mesoroic and TerUary beds arc almost undisturbed. 
In the western r^on, on tlio other hand, all the Mesozoic lieds are 
involved in a later system of folds ; but here also the Tertiary beds 
lie nearly horizontal. There wore, therefore, two prmcipal epochs 
of folding in the island, one at the close of the Palamzoic ora wluch 
affected the whole of the island, and one at the close of the Mesozoic 
which was felt only in the western region. Corresponding with this 
ditference of structure there is also a diflerencc in tlio geological 
succes.sion. In the western region all the Mesozoic systems, in¬ 
cluding the Trias, are well developed. The Tnas does not belong, 
as might have been ox|>cct(«l, to tlw) Alpine or Mediterranean type ; 
but resembles that of Germany and northern Europe. In the 
eastern region the Trias is entirdy absent and the Mesozoic series 
liegins with the Upper Jurassic. 

Granite and Archean schists form nearly the whole of the eastern 
bills from the Strait of Bonifacio southwards to the Flumendosa 
river, culminating in Monti del Gennurgentu. The Palaeozoic rocks 
form two extensive masses, one in the south-east and the other in 
the south-west. They occur also on the extreme north-western 
coast, in the Nurra. Cambrian. Ordovician and Silurian beds liave 
liecn recognized, the Upper Cambrian consisting ol a Umestone which 
is very rich in metallilerous ores (especially galena and calamine). 
The Permian, which contains wor^ble co^ seams, lies uncon- 
lurmably upon tlio older beds and seems to have been deposited m 
Isolated basins (e.g. at Fondu Czirrongiu and San Sebastiano), like 
those of the Central Plateau of France. The Mesozoic beds are 
limited in extent, the most extensive areas lying around the Gulf of 
Orosci on the east and west of Sassari in the north. The Tertiary 
deposits cover the whole of the central depression, where tlicy arc 
associated with extensive flows of lava and beds of volcanic ash. 
The most widely spread of the sedimentary beds belong to the 
Miocene period.* 

Cltmaia. ■ -The climate of Sardinia is more extreme than that of 
Italy, but varies considerably in different districts. The mean 
winter temperature for Sassari for 1871-igoa was 48° F., the mean 
summer temperature 73° F., while the mean of the extremes reached 
in each direction were 99° F. and 31 3° F. The island is subject to 
strong winds, which arc especially felt at Cagliari owing to its 
IHisition at the south-east end oi the Campidano, and the autumn 
nuns are sometimes of almost tropical violence. The lower districts 
are hot and often unhealthy in the summer, while the climate of the 
mountainous portion of the island is less opiireasivc, and would be 
still cooler if it possessed more forest. There are comparatively few 
streams and no inland lakes. Snow hardly ever falls near the coast, 
but IS abundant in the higher parts of the isiiuid, though none 
remains throughout the summer. The rainfall in the south-west 
jxirtion of the island is considerably greater than in other districts. 
The mean annual rainfall for Sassari for 1871-1900 was 24-45 
the average number of days on which rain fell teing 109, of which 
37 wore in winter and only 8 in summer--the latter equal with 
l^i-rmo, but lower than -ny other station in Italy. 

Malaria. —The island lias a bad reputation for malaria, due to the 
fact that it offers a considerable quantity of breeding places for the 
Anopheles daviger, the mosquito whose bite conveys the infection. 
Such are the various coast lagoons, formed at the mouths of streams 

' See A. de la Marmora, Voyage en Sardaigne, vol. iii. (1857) ; 
J. C. Bornemann, " Die Versteinerungen dcs Cambrisches Scluchlen- 
STTstems der Insel Sardinien," Nona Acta k. L-C. Akad. Naturf. vol. 
h. (1886), pp. 1-148, pis. i.-xxxiii., and ib. vol. Ivi. (1891), pp. 
427- 528, pis. xix.-xxviii.; A. Tfirnquist, " Ergebnisse einer 
Bereisung der Insel Sardinien," Site. h. prenss. Akad. Wise. (1902), 
pp. 808-829, and " Der Gebirgsbau Sardiniens und seine Boziehungen 
zu den jungen, circum-mediterranen Faltenzfigen," ib. (1903), 
pp. 685-699; A. Dannenberg, "Der Vulkanberg Mte Femi in 
Sardinien," Nems Jahrb. f. Min. Beil. Bd. xxi. (igoh), pp. i-6a, pi. i. 


for lock of proper canalizatk», while much of the harm is also due to 
the disforestation of the mountains, owing to which the runs collect 
in the upland valleys, and are brought down by violent torrents, 
carrying the soil with them, and so impeding the proper drainage and 
irrigation of these valleys, and encouraging the formation of un- 
hesJtoy swamps; moreover, the climate has become mneh more 
tropical in character. The mortality from malana in 1901 was 
higher than for any other part of Italv—1037 iiersons, or 154 per 
100,000 (Basihcata, 141 ; Apulia, 104; CaUbria, 77; Sicily, 76; 
province of Kome, 27). 

Customs and Dress. —The population of Sardinia appears 
(though further investigation is desirable) to have belonged in 
ancient times, and to belong at present, to the so-called Mcditer- 
race (see G. Sergi,L b i'ordrjna, Turin, 1907). In the aeneo- 
lithic necropolis of Anghelu Ruju.ncar Alghero,of 63 skulls, 53 
belong to the “Mediterranean” dolico-mesucephalic type and 10 to 
a Eurasian brachycephalic type of Asiatic origin, which has been 
found in prehistoric tombs of other parts of Europe. TTie race 
has probably suffered less here than in most imrts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin from foreign intermixture, except for a few Catalan 
and Genoese settlements on the coast (Alghero and (arloforte 
are rc-spectively the most important of these); and the popula¬ 
tion in general seems to have deteriorated slightly since pre¬ 
historic times, the average cranial rapacity of the prehistoric 
skulls from the Anghelu Ruju being 1490 c.c. for males and 1308 
for females, while among the modem population 60 % of males 
and’ females together fall below 1250 c.c.; and the stature is 
generally lower than in other parts of Italy, as is shown by the 
measurements of the recruits (R. Livi, Antropometria Militarr, 
Rome 1896). Anthropologists, indeed, have recently observed 
a large proportion of individuals of exceptionally small stature, 
not found in Sardinia only, but elsewhere in south Italy also ; 
though in Sardinia they are distributed over the whole island, and 
especially in the southern half. In the province of Cagliari 
?9‘99 % of the recruits born in 1862 were under 5 ft. i in., and 
in that of Sas^ri 21-99 %, the percentage for ten provinces of 
south Italy being 24-35. liiese small individuals present appar¬ 
ently no other differences, and Sergi maintains that the difference 
is racial, these being the descendants of a race of pygmies who 
had emigrated from central Africa. But the lowness of stature 
extends to the lower animals—cattle, horses, donkey.s, &c.— 
and this may indicate that climatic causes have some part in the 
matter also, though Sergi denies this. 

The dialects differ very much in different parts of tlie island, so 
that those who speak one often cannot understand those who siieak 
another, and use Itohan as the medium of communication. They 
contain a considerable number of Eatm words, which have remained 
unchanged. The two main dialects are that of the Logudoro in tlie 
north and that of Cagliari in the south of the island 

The native costumes also vary considerably. In the south-east 
they have largely gone out of use, but elsewhere, especially in the 
mountainous distnets, they arc still habitually worn. In the 
Barbargia the men have a white shirt, a black or red waistcoat and 
black or red coat, often with open sleeves ; the cut and decorations 
of these vary considerably in the different districts. They tiavc a 
kind of short kilt, stiff, made of black wool, with a liand from bock 
to front between the legs ; under this they wear shnrt linen trousers, 
which come a little below the knee, and black woollen leggings wilii 
boots. They wear a black cap, about il It. long, the end of which 
falls down over one side of the head. In other districts the costume 
varies considerably, but the long cap is almost universal. Thus at 
Ozieri the men wear ordinary jackets and trousers with a velvet 
wwteoat; the shepherds of the Sulcis wear short block trousers 
witoout kilt and heavy black sheepskin coats, and tlie two rows ol 
waistcoat buttons are generally silver or copper coins. The costume 
of the women is different (oiten entirely so) m each village or district. 
Bright colours (especially red) are frequent, and the white chemise 
is an integral put of the dress. The skirts arc usually of the native 
wool (called orbacia). For widows or deep mourning the peculiar 
cut of the local coetume is preserved, but carried out entirely in 
black. The native costume is passing out of use in many places 
(especially among the women, whose costume is more elaborate than 
that of the men), partly owing to the spread of modern ideas, partly 
owing to its cost; and in the Campidano and in the mining ^tricts 
it is now rarely seen. The cunous customs, too, of wluch older 
writett tell us, are gradually dying out. But the festivals, especially 
those of mountain villages or of pilgrimage churches, attract in the 
summer a ntoit concourse of prople, all in their local costumes. 
There may be seen the native dances and break-neck horse-races— 
the riders bareback- through the main street of the village. The 
people are generally courteous and kindly, tho-MliBd bring still 
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Gompwwtivcly rw^ljr visited by foteiiiBera, while IteUaiu eeen to 
resvd it se shnost a place ox exile. They have tlx vittues aad 
d^acts ol a eomewhat ieolsted monnt^ race—a stroog sense of 
booottr and respect for women, of hospitality towards the stranger, 
and a natural giavity and dig^y. accompanied a considerable 
distrust of chimgo and lack ol enterprise. Despite their poverty 
begging is practically unknown. The houses axe often of one stor^ 
only. Chimneys are unknown in the older houses ; the hearth is in 
the centre of the chief lootn, and the smoke eecapes through the roof. 
In the mountain vill^cs the parish priest takes the lead among 
hu people, and u not infrequently the ipost important person. 

/fgrieuUure.—The rest of the island is mainly devoted to agricul¬ 
ture ; according to the statistics of 1901,151,853 individuals out of a 
total rural population of 708,034 (f.s. deducting the. population of 
Cagliari and sWari) are occupied in it. Of those 4t,bbi cultivate 
their own land, 15,408 arc fixed tenants, 24,031 are regular labourers, 
and no lass than 72,753 day labourers; while there are 35,056 
shepherds. Emigration is a comparatively new phenomenon in 
Stu’diiiia, which b^an only in 1896, but is gaining ground. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the emigrants are miners who proceed to 
Tunis, and remain only a few years, but emigration to America is 
increasing. 

Much of the island is atony and unprodnetive; but cultivation 
lias not been extended nearly as ranch as would bo possible, and the 
implements are primitive. Where rational cultivation has boen 
introduced, it has almost always been by non-Sardinian capitalists. 
Two-fifths of the land belongs to the state, and two-fifths more to the 
various communes; the remaining fifth is minutely subdivided 
among a large number of small proprietors, many of whom have been 
expropriated from inability to pay the taxes, which, considering the 
low value of the land, are too heavy ; while the state is unable to let 
a large proportion of its lands. Comparatively little grain is now 
produced, whereas under the repubhe Sardinia was one of the cbief 
granaries of Jtome. The Campidano and other fertile spots, such as 
the so-called Ogliastra on the east aide of the island, inland of 
Turtoli, the neighbourhood of Ohena, Hosa, &c., produce a con¬ 
siderable quantity of wfnc, the sweet, strong, white variety called 
VemaedB, produced near Oristano, being especially noteworthy. 
Improved methods ace being adapted for protecting vines against 
disease, and the importation of American vines has now ensured 
immunity against a repetition of former disasters. The cultivation 
of the vine prevails far more in the province of Cagliari than in that 
of Sassari, considerable progress having been made Vioth in the extent 
of land under cultivatioa and in the ratio of produce to area. The 
entire Maud produced 28,613,000 gallons of wine in the year 1899 
and 19,809,000 in 1900. In 1902 the production fell to 13,491,517 
gallons; in 1903 it was 26,91)7,680 ; in 1904 it readied the pheno¬ 
menal figure of 63,105,577 gallons, of which the province of Cagliari 
inoduced 53,995,302 ga^ns ; in 1905 it fell to 36,700,000, ol which 
the province of Cagliari produced 32,500,000 gaUons. Tliough much 
land previously devoted to grain culture has been planted with vines, 
the area under wheat, barley, beans and maize is still considerable. 
Most of the soil, except the rugged mountain regions, is adapted to 
eom growing. In 1896 the grain area was 380,000 acres, a slight 
diminution having taken place since 1882. The yield of corn varies 
from six to ten times the amount sown. In 1902 the total production 
of wheat in the island was 2,946,070 bushels, Init in 1903 it rose to 
4,823,800 bushels, In 1904 it Ml to 4,015,010, and in 1905 rose agi^n 
to a, 351,987 bushels, ^ of the whole production of Italy. The 
cnlnvxtion of olives is widespread in the districts of Sassari, Bosa, 
Iglesiaa, Alghero and the ('■wura The government, to check the 
decrease of olive cultnre in Sassari, has offered prizes for the grafting 
of wild olive trees, ol which vast numbers grow throughout the 
idand. Tobacco, vegetables and other garden produce ore much 
cultivated ; cotton could probably be grown with profit. 

The houses of the Campidano are mostly built of sun-dried un¬ 
baked bricks. The ox-wagona with their solid wheels, and the 
curious water-wheels of brushwood with earthenware pots tied on to 
them and turned by a blindfolded donkey, are picturosque. Both 
European and African fruit trees grow in the island ; there are in 
places considerable orange groves, especially at Mills, to the north oi 
Uiistano. The oUve oil produced is mainly mixed with that from 
Cienoa or Provence, and placed on the market under the name of the 
latter. Among the natuiul flora may be noted the wild olive, the 
lonttsk (from which oil is extracted), the prickly pear, the myrtle, 
broom, cytisne, the Juniper. Large tracts of mountain are clothed 
with fragrant scrub composed of these and other plants.' The higher 
regiom produce cork trees, oaks, nines, chestnuts, Ac., but the 
lorests have been largely destroyed by spcmilators, who burned the 
trees tor charcoal and potasli, putchasdng them on a large scale from 
the. state. This occurrod esjmdally in the last half of the 19th 
century, largely owing to the abolitian of the so-called bini odsm- 
prtvili. These were lands over which, in distinetion from the other 
feudal lands, rights oi pasture, cutting oi wood, Ac. Ac., existed. 
When, ^ 1837, the beronlsl fiels were luppressad by Charles Albert, 
and thefauid transferred to the state, the was maintained 

on the lands subject to it, and it was thus to the interest of all that 

> The ittba Sarioa, aaid to cause the rirtM SanlaHuws (saidonic 
laugh),oannollKMrtainly.identlfied (Fausaniasx. 17,13). 


the woods should be maintained. In 1863, however, It was np- 
presaed, and one half oi the beni adtmpriviH was assigned to the 
stats, tlM other half being given to the commnnes, with the obliga¬ 
tion of eompensatiiig thoee who claimed tights over these tends. 
The stote, which had Uready sold not only a conaidemble part oi the 
domain land, but a large part of the ii»t BtUmprivUi, continued the 
process, and the forests of Sardinia were tacti&cei ; and, Sa haa been 
said, the neoeasity of rea&orestation, of the reg^tion of straams, 
and of inigaiion' is urgent. Laws to secure t& object have been 
passed, but funds are teeking for iheir execution on a sufficiently 
large scale. Anotiier difficulty is that Italian and foreign capitalists, 
have produced a great rise in prices which has not been compensate 
by a rise m wages. Native capital is teeking, and taxation on nn- 
remnnerative tends is, as elsewhere in Italy, too heavy in proportion 
to what they may be expected to produce, and not sufficientiy 
elastic in case of a bad harvest. 

Lm-Stock. —A conaideiable portion ol Sardinia, especially in the 
higher regions, is devoted to pasture. The native Sardinian cattle 
are small, but make good draught oxen. A considerable amount of 
cheese is manufactured, but largely by Italian capitalists. Sheep's 
milk cheese {pKortne) is largely made, but solo as the Roman 
product. Horses are bred to some extent, while the native race of 
donkeys is remarkably small in size. Pigs, sheep and goats ate also 
kept m consideiable numbers. Whereas in 1881 ^rdinta was 
estimated to possess only 157,000 head of cattle, 478,000 sheep and 
165,000 goats, the numbers in 1896 had increased to 1,159,000 head 
of cattle, 4,960,000 sheep and 1,780,000 goats. The nomadic system 
prevails in the idand. BrnKliag is unregulated and natural selection 
prevails. A mote progressive form of pastoral industry is that of the 
lanche (enclosed holdings), in which the owner is botii agriculturist 
and cattle raiser. On tiieae farms the cultivation of the soil and the 
rearing of stock go hand in hand, to the great advantage of botte 
Nevertheless the idea of the value of improving breeds is gaining 
ground. Good cattle for breeding purposes arc being imported 
from Switzortend am! Sicily, and efioito are likewise being made to 
improve the breed of horses, which ate bought mainly for the army. 
The oiiportunity of utilizing the wool for textile industries has not 
yet been taken, though Sardinian women axe accustomed to waavd 
.strong and durable cloth. Everywhere capital and enterpri^ Are 
lacking. Agricultnrol products require perfecting and fitting for 
export. 

Of wild animals may be noted the monlBon {Ovis Ammon), the 
.stag, and the wild tx^, and among birds various species of the 
vulture and eagle in the mountains, and the pelican and fiammgo 
(the latter coming in Angust in large flocks from Afnca) in the 
lagoons. 

Fuhertes .—The tunny fishery is considerable; it is centred 
lirindpally in the south-west The sardine fishery, wliich might also 
bo important, at present serves mainly for local consumption. 
Ixibsters are exported, especially to Paris. The coral fisliery— 
mainly on the west coast—has lost its former importance. Neither 
the tunny nor the coral fishery is earned on by tlie Sardinians 
themselves, who axe not sailors by nature ; the former is in tire hands 
of Genoese and the tetter of Neapolitans. The unhealthy lagoons 
cositain abundance of fish. The mountain streama often contain 
small but good trout. 

In Roman times Sardmia, relatively somewhat more praejairous 
than at present, though not perliaps greatly dificrent as regards its 
products, was especially noted as a gmin-prodacing country. It is 
also spoken oi as a pastoral country (Diod. v. 15), but we do not hear 
anything of its wine. Solinus (4, { 4) speaks of its mines of silver and 
iron, Suidaa (s.v.) of its purple and tunny fisheries, Horace {Ars 
l^oet. 375) of the bitterness of its honey. Pausaniaa (x. 17, § 12) 
mentions its immunity from wolves and poisonous snakes—which it 
still enjoys,—but Sohnus (l.e.) mentions a poisonous spider, called 
solifuga, peculiar to the island. 

Mtntrals. —The mining indus^ in Sardinia is confined in the 
main to the south-western portion of the island. The mines were 
known to the CorUiaginians, as discoveries of lamps, corns, Ac. 
(now in the museum at CegUaii), testify. The Roman workings too, 
to judge from similar finds, seem to Mve been considerable. The 
centre of the mining district {MotaUa of the itineraries) was probably 
about 5 m. south cd Bluminimaggiore, in a locality known as Antas, 
where are the remains of a Roman temple {Corpus Inset. Lot. x. 
7539), dedicated to an emperor, probably Commodus—bat the 
inscription is only in part preserved. A pig of lead found near 
Fluminimoggiote bears the imprint Imp. Coes. Hadr. Atsg. {C.l.L. 
X. 8073, I, 2). Aft« the fall of the Roman Empire the workings 
remained abudoned until the days of the Pisan supremacy,* and 
were again given up under the Spmiish government, especially after 
the discovery of America. When the island passed to Savoy, in 1720, 
the mines passed to the state. The government let the mines to 
contractors for forty years and then took them over; but in the 
>ieriod from 1720 to 1840 only 14,620 tons of galena were extracted 
and 2772 of 1 ^. In 1840 the freedom of mining was introduced, 

’ By tiie tew of 1906 the state hat not assumed the responsibility 
of the construction reservoirs tor kiigation. 

* The Pisan worldngs are onto distinguiahed from the Roman by 
ihe eharactei of the ac^ (ffijecls (temps, coins, Ac.) found in them 
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the state giving perpetiui eonoesiions in retun lor 3 % of the grass 
production. In 19^-1905, 14,188 woi^men were employed in the 
mines of the province of Cagliari. The following table (from the 
consular report of 1903) shows th« amount and value of the mmerals 
extracted, the whole amount being exported : 


Zinc— 

Tons. 

Value £. 

Calamim 

99,749 

466,070 

Blende 

26,031 

135,369 

Lead 

*4.798 

140,534 

Silver 

167 

5,012 

Manganasr 

2.362 

3,360 

•Anbmony 

1,005 

4,700 

Ligmh- . 

> 5 , 4*9 

8,778 

Anithraciti- 

^ll 

5«6 

Copper . . 

445 


170,-236 

765,054 


The chief mines are those of Gennamare and Ingurtosu and others 
of the group owned by the Pertusola Company, Monti-poni and 
Mouteveccluo. The mining and washing plant is extremely good and 
largely constructed at Caghan. The most imporUmt minerals are 
lead and xmc, obtained in lodes in the forms oi galena and calamine 
n-spi'ctively. In most cases, owing to the mountainous iharacter 
of the country, horizontal galleries are possible. 'I'he Montepoiii 
(Company smelts its own zmc, but the lead is almost all smelted at 
the furnaces of Pertusola near Spezia. Silver has also been found in 
tlie district of Sarrabiis, iron at S Leone to the west of Cagliari, and 
antimony and other metals near Lanusei, but in smaller <|uaiitities 
than in the Iglesias district, so tliat comparatively little mining has 
as yet been done there. Lignite is also mined at Bacu Abis, near 
tionncsa, and anthracite in small quantities near Seui. 

file salt-pans of Caglian and of Cariolorte arc of considerable im¬ 
portance ; they are let by tlie government to contractors, who have 
the sole right of manufacture, but are bound to sell the salt necessary 
for Sardinian consumption at 3.<) cente.simi (3id.) per cwt.; the 
govcniment does not exercise file salt monopoly m Sardinia any 
more than 111 Sicily, but in the latter island the nght of manufacture 
IS unrestricted, 'rhe total production in 1905 was 149,431 tons; 
llie average price of salt for the island in 1905 was i^d. per cwt. 
Iiiiigroiind), and is. tier cwt. ground ; wliereas for Italy, where the 
government monopoly exists, the price is ^i, 12a. the cwt. . 

Commerce.—'The total exports of the province of Cjigliari in 
1905 attained a value of £1,388,735, of which £550,023 was foreign 
trade, while the imports amounted to £1,085,514, of which 
£300,758 was foreign trade. Among the exports may be noticed 
minerals, wines and spirits, tobacco, hides, live animals; and 
among the imports, groceries, cotton and cereals. The tonnage 
of the shipping entering and clearing the ports of the province 
in 1905 was 1,750,866, of which 352,992 was foreign. 

Communicatioits.- The railway .system of Sardinia is in the 
hands of two eompanie.s—the Compagnia Rcalc dclle I'crrovic 
Sarde, and the (.'ompagnia dclle h'crrovic Secondarie della 
Sardegna. The former company’s lines (of the ordinary gauge) 
run from Cagliari, past Macomcr, to Chilivani (with a branch at 
Decimomannu for Iglesias and Monteponi). From Chilivani 
the line to Sassari and Porto Torres diverges to the N.W., and 
that to Gulfo degli Aranci to the N.E. The latter company 
owns narrow-gauge lines from Cagliari to Mandas (whence lines 
diverge N. to Sorgono and E. to Tortoli, the latter having a 
short branch from Cairo to lerzu), from Macomer E. to Nuoro 
and W. to Bosa, from Sassari S.W. to Alghero, from Chilivau't 
S. to Tirso (on the line between Macomer and Nuoro), and from 
Monti (on the line from Chilivani to Golfo dq;li Aranci) N.W. 
to Tempio. In the south-western portion of tlie island are 
several private railways belonging to various mining companies, 
of which the lines from Monteponi to Portoscuso, and from S. 
Gavino to Montevecch-i, are sometimes available for ordinary 
pas.sengers. There is also a steam tramway from Cagliari to 
Quartu S. Elena. The trains are few and the speed on all these 
lines is moderate, but the gradients are often very heavy. 

Communication is thus most wanted with the northern and 
south-eastern extremities of the island, and between Tortoli 
and Nuoro, and Nuoro and Golfo d^li Aranci. The main road 
system, which dates from 1828, previous to which there were only 
tracks, is good, and the roads well engineered ; many of them 
are travel^ daily by post vehicles. Some road motor services 
have been instituted. The total length of the railways is 602 m., 
and of the roads of all classes 3T01 m., i.e. 596 yds. per sq. m. 
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lliere is daily steam communication (often interrupted in 
bad weather) with Civitavecchia from Golfo de^i Aranci (the 
mail route), and weekly steamers run from Cagliari to Naples, 
Genoa (via the east coast of the island), Palermo and Tunis, and 
from Porto Torres to Genoa (calling at Bastia in Corsica and 
Leghorn) and Leghorn direct. A fortnightly line also runs 
along the west coast of the island from Ca^iari to Porto Torres. 
All these lines (and also the minor lines from Golfo degli Aranci to 
La Maddalena and from Carloforte to Porto Vesme and Calasetta) 
are in the hands of the Navigazione Generale Italiana, there 
being no Sardinian steamship companies. There is also a weekly 
French service between Porto Torres and Ajaccio in Corsica. 

Administration. —Sardinia is divided into two provinces - 
Cagliari and Sassari ; the chief towns of the former (with their 
communal mpulation in 1901) are ; Cagliari (53,057); Iglesias 
(20,874); Quartu S. Elena (8510), really a large village ; Oristano 
(7107); Fluminimaggiore (9647); Lanusei (3250); and the 
total population of the province is 486,767 ; while the chief 
towns of the latter are Sassari (38,053); Alghero (10,741); 
Ozieri (9555); Nuoro (7051); tempio Pausania (14,,573); 
Terranova Pausania (4348); Porto Torres (4225); and ilie 
total population of the province 309,026. The densitv of popula¬ 
tion is 85-38 per sq. m. (294-55 the whole of Italy), by lar 
tlie lowest figure of any part of Italy. 

The archiepiscopal sees of the island are : Cagliari (under which 
arc the suffragan sees of Galtelll-Nuoro, Iglesias and Oglia.stra), 
Oristano (with the suffragan see of Ales and Terrulba) and 
Sassari (under which are the suffragan sees of Alghero, Ampurias 
and Tempio, Bisarchiu and Bosa). The number of monastic 
institutions in the island is very small. 

Education. —The number of scholars in the elementary schools 
for 1901-1902 was 59-09 per 1000 (Calabria 42-27, Tuscany 
67-09, Piedmont 118-00); the teachers are 1-34 per 1000, 
a total of 1084 of both sexes (among whom only one priest) 
(Calabria 1-18, Tuscany 1-29, Piedmont 2-0), while tlie rural 
schools are not buildings adapted fur their purpose'. In some 
of the towns, however, and especially at Iglesias, they are good 
modem buildings. Still, the percentage of those unable to read 
and write is 72-8, while for the whole of Italy it is 56-0. The 
male scholars at the secondary schools amounted in 1900 to 
2-74 per 1000 inhabitants. The university of Cagliari, which in 
1874-1875 had only 60 student.s, hod 260 in 1902-1903. At 
.Sassari in the .same year there were 163. There ore besides m 
the island 10 gj'mnasia, 3 lycees, 6 technical and nautical schools 
and institutes (including a school of mines at Iglesias), and 9 
utltcr institutes fur various branches of special education. A 
tendency is growing up towards the extension of technical and 
commercial education in place of the exclusively classical 
instraction hitherto imparted. To the growth of this tendency 
the excellent results of the agricultural schools have especially 
contributed. 

Crime.—For the yean 1897-1901 statistics show that baidima lias 
more ttielts and frauds than any other region of Italy (1068-13 toi 
Sardinia and 210-3O per 100,000 inhabitanta per annum for the rest 
of Italy). This is no doubt accounted for by the extreme poverty 
which prevails among the lower classet, though beggars, on the oilier 
liand, are very lew, the convictions being 8-95 per mu,000 against 
358-13 per 100,000 for the province of Rome. Sardinia has less 
convictions for serious crimes than any other eomparlimento of south 
Italy. Pnbhc security is cooaidorably improved, and regnlar 
brigandage (as distinct from casual robbery) hardly exists. The 
vendetta, too, is now hardly ever beard of. 

Finance.—in 1887 a severe banking crisis occurred in Sardinia. 
Though harmful to the economic condition of the island, it left 
agriculture comparatively unafiocted, because the insolvent institu¬ 
tions had never fulfilled the objects of their foundation. Agri¬ 
cultural credit operations in Sardinia are carried on by the Bank ol 
Itmy, which, however, displays such caution that its action is almost 
impereeptibie. An s^cnmiral loan and credit company has been 
formed on the ruins of the former institutions, but hitherto no 
charter bas been granted it. Inatitutiona possessing a special 
character are the manti tmmentarii, public grain depouts, founded 
for the purpose of supplying peasant proprietors with seed corn, 
debts being paid in kind with interest after harvest. But they, too, 
lack funds sufficient to assure extensive and efficient working, even 
after the law of 190^,. Meantime much evil arises from usury in the 
poorer districts. It is estimated that Sardinia pays, in local and 
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geneni, direct and indirect taxation of all kinds, 13,000,000 iire 
Ugto.ooo}, a sum corresponding to 35-44 kraper head. „ . . 

Bistory and Archaeology.—Tht early history of Sardinia is 
entirely unlcnown.* The various accounts of Greek writers of 
the early coJonisstions of the island cannot be accepted, and it 
appears rather to have been the case that though there were 
vwious schemes formed by Greeks for occupying it or parts of 
it (e.g. that recorded by Herodotus i. 170, when it was proposed, 
after the capture of Phocoea and Teos in 545 b.c., that tlie 
remainder of the Ionian Greeks should emigrate to Sardinia) 
none of them ever came to anything. 

On the other hand, the island contains a very largo number of 
important prehistoric monuments, belonging to the Bronze Age, 
, (luring which it must have been comparatively well 
Naregu. populated. The most conspicuous and important of 
tliese are the nuraghi (the word is said to be a imrruption of 
muraghe, i.e. largo walls, but it is more probably a native word). Oi 



Nuragfae Lugheras near Faulilatiao, or the Nuraghe de S'Orcu near 
Domusnovas, the entrance ifay be jprotoctBd by a regular system 
of courtyards and subsidiaiy nuraghi. Roughness of construction 
cannot be regarded as a proof of antiquity, inasmuch as in some cases 
we find the additions less well built than the original nuraghe; and 
it is often clear from the careful work at points where it was necessary 
that the lack of finer construction was often simply economy of 
labour. That the simpler forms, on the other hand, preceded those 
of more complicated piim is probable, llie manner of their arrange¬ 
ment seems to indicate clearly that they were intended to be fortified 
habitations, not tombs or temples. The niche at the entrama;, 
which is rarely wanting, served, no doubt, for the sentry on guard 
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Krora Pn^tn of ike British School at Roms, v. 99, fiR. i. 1 

Fig. I. —Nuraghe of Voos (Plans and Sections). 

those there arc, as has been estimated, as many as 6000 still traceable 
in the island. The nuraghe in its simplest forrn is a circular towCT 
about 30 ft. in diameter at the base and decreasing in diametfsr as it 
ascends; it is built of rough blocks of stone, as a rule about 2 ft. 
high (though this varies with the material employed) ; they are 
not mortared together, but on the inside, at any rate, the gaps 
between them were often filled with clay. The entrance almost in¬ 
variably iaccw south, and measures, as a rule, 5 or 6 ft. in height by 
a in width. The architrave is flat, and tliero is a space (>vor it, 
serving both to admit light and to relieve the pressure on it from 
above, and the size decreases slightly from the bottom to the top. 
Within the doorway is, as a rule, a niche on the right, and a stafr- 
<mse ascending in tire thickness of the wall to the left; in front is 
another similar doorway leading to the chamber in the interior, 
which is circular, and about 15 ft. in diameter ; it has two or three 
niches, and a conical roof formed by the gradual inclination of the 
walls to the centre. It is lighted by the two doorways already 
mentioned. The staircase leads cither to a platform on the top 
of the nuraghe or, more frequently, to a second chamber con¬ 
centric with the first, lighted by a window which faces, as a rule, in 
the same direction as the main doorway. A third chamber above the 
second does not often occur. The majority perhaps of the nuraghi 
of Sardinia present this simple type ; but a very lar^ number, and, 
among them, those beat preserved, have considerable additions. 
The construction varies with the site, obviously with a view to the 
best use of the ground from a strategic point of view. Thus, there 
may bo a platform round the nuraghe, generally with two, three or 
four bastions, each often containing a chamber ; or the main nuraghe 
may have additional chambers added to it. In a few cases, indeed, 
wo find very complicated systems of fortification—a wall of oircum- 
vallation with towers at the comers, protecting a small settlement of 
nuragbe-like buildhigs, as in the case of the Nuraghe Losa near 
Abbasanta and the Nura^e Saurecci near Guspini; “ or, as in the 

• It has been widely believed that the Shardana, who occur as 
foreign mercenaries in Egypt froip the time of Rameses II. down¬ 
wards, are to bo identified with the Sardinians; but the question is 
uncertain. There wore certainly no Egyptian colonies in Sardinia; 
the Egrotian objects and their imitations found in the island were 
brought there by the Phoenicians (W. H. Roscher, Ltxikon itr 
griochitcluH ittid rSmisehtn Mytkotogit, H. 399). 

» In neither of those cases have the subsidiary buildings been fully 
trac^ e jlM plan of the former is given w Pin» {op. at.), and 
that of «|MBkby La Marmora {op. cii.). The latter seen from a 
diatancsSliRHpsa medieval castle crowning a hill-top. 
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Fig. 3.—Nuraghe Aiga (Plan and Section). 

and would be on the unprotected side of any one coming in ; the 
door, too, is narrow and low, and closed from within. The approach 
is as we have seen, often guarded by additional constructions ; the 
fit that the door and window face south is another ar^ment in 
favour of this theory, and the access from one part of the interior to 
another is sometimes purposely rendered difficult by a sudden vertical 
rise of 5 or 6 ft. in the stairs; while the objects found in them- 
household pottery, &c.—and near them (in some cases silos contain¬ 
ing carbonized grain and dolia) point to the same conclusion. Numer¬ 
ous fragments of obsidian arrow-heads and chips are also found in 
and near them all over the island. The only place where obsidian is 
known to be found in Sardinia in a natural state is the Punta Trebina, 
a mountain south-east of Oristano. The choice of site, too, is 
decisive. Sometimes they occupy the approaches to tablelands, the 
narrowest points of gorges, or the fords of rivers ; sometimes almost 
inaccessible mountain tops or important points on ridges; and it 
may bo noticed that, where two important nuraghi are not visible 
from one another, a small one is interpolated, showing that there was 
a system of signalling from one to another. Or again, a poup of 
them may occupy a fertile plain, a river valley or a tableland," 
or they may stand close to the seashore. Generally there is, if possible, 
I a water-supply in the vicinity; sometimes a nuraghe guards a 

spring, or there may be a well in the nuraghe itself. 

A final argument is the existence in some cases of a village of 
circulu stone buildings of similar construction to the nuraghi, but 
only 13 to 25 ft. in diameter, at the foot of a nuraghe, which, like 
the baronial castle of a medieval town, towered above the settlement. 

> Those of the Giara are fuUy described by A. Taramem and 
I F. Nissardi in MomtmtnH dti Lincti, vol. xvm.: Nissaxdi s map of 
the Nurra, pnbUshed by G. Pinza, ibid. vol. xi. sqq., may also be 
' consulted. 
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They' ars dixtributed over the whole islaad, but are perhajis most 
fraqnent towards the centre and in the Nurra. They seem to be 
almost entirely lackmg in the north-east extremity, near Terra- 
nova, and in the mountains immediately to the north of tglcsias, 
though they arc found to the north of the Perda de sa Mesa. In 
the district of Gennargentu they occur, rarely, as much as .d>oo it. 
above sea-level. The tombs of their inhabitants ace of two classes 
the so-called lombc dei gtgaHtt, or giants' tombs, and the domus ds 
gianas, or houses of the spirits. 'I'he former are generally found 
_ . close to, or at Iciest in sight of, the nuraghe to which they 

belong. They consist of a chamber about jl ft. or less 
in height and width, with the sides slightly inclined towards one 
another, and from 30 to 40 ft., or even more, in length ; the sides are 
composed sometimes of slabs, sometimes of rough walling, while the 
root is composed of flat slabs ; and the bodies were probably dis¬ 
posed io n sitting position. At tbo front is a large slab, .sometimes 
carved, with a small aperture in it, through which ofienngs might 
be inserted. On each side of this is a curve formed of two rows of 
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From a/tMf Brititk at Hentt, v. p. 149, riK. n. 

Fig. 4. —Giant's Tomb of Srigidanu. 

slabs or two small walls ; the semicircular space thus formed has a 
diameter of about 45 ft., and was probably intended for sacrificeR 
The tomb proper was no doubt covered with a mound of earth, which 
has in most cases disappeared. Clo.se to Ihese tombs smallei round 
enclosures, about 4 ft. in diameter, covered with a heap of stones, 
like a small cairn, may sometimes be seen ; these were (lOsBibly 
intended lor the burial of slaves or less important members of the 
tribe. Dolmens (probably to be reftarded as a simpler iorm of the 
foi»6a (Ui giganti, inasmuch as specimens with chambers elongated 
after their hrst constructio- have been found) and menhirs are also 
present in Sardinia, though the former are very rare—that known a.-. 
Sa Perda c S'altare, near the railway to the south of Macomer is 
illustrated by A. TaramelU in Bullettino dt Paleoetnologia^ xxxii. 

a 208, but there are others. 'The latter, however, ore widely 
uted over the island, being especially frequent in llie central 
and most inaccessible part. The domus de gianas, on the other hand, 
resemble closely the rock tombs of the prehistoric cemeteries of 
Sicily. They are small grottos cut in the rock. Wo thus have two 
clas.ses of tombs in connexion with the nuraghi, and ii these were to 
be held to be tombs also, habitations w(^d Iw entirely wanting.’ 

' 'The whole question is well dealt with by F. Nissardi in Atti dal 
Congnsso delle Scitnu Storiche (Rome, 1903), vol. v. (Are/ieohgia), 
651 sqq.: cf. Builder, May 18,1907 (xcii. 589). 


Among the most curious relics of the art of the pMiod is a group 
of bronse statuettes, some found at Uta near Cagliari and others near 
Teti, west of Fonni, in the centre oi the island, of which many 
specimens are now preserved in the museum at Cagliari. 

It is thus dear that in the Bronze Age Sardinia was fairly 
thickly populated over by far the greater part of its extent; 
this may explain the lack of Greek colonies, except 
for Olbia, the modern Terranova, and Neapolis on the clm 7 ’ 
west coast, which must from their names have been 
Greek, though we do not know when or by whom they were 
founded. Pausanios (x. 17, 5) attributes the foundation of 
Olbia to the 'fhespians and Athenians under lolaus, while 
Solinus (i. 61) states that he founded other cities also. In any 
case, the Phoenician settlement arc the earliest of which we 
have any accurate knowledge. The date of the conquest by 
Cartfioge may perhaps be fixed at ulKiut 
500-480 following the chronology of 
Justin Martyr (xviii. 7), inasmudi as up 
till that period colonization by the Greclu 
seems to have been regarded os a possible 
enterprise. The cities which they lounded 
-Cornus, 'fharros. Sulci, Nora, Carule.s - 
ure oil on the coast of tlic island, and it is 
doubtful to what extent they jicnelrutcd 
into the interior. Even in the ist century 
B.c. there were still traces of Phoenician 
— influence ((,'icero, Pro .Sca«ro, 15, 4a, 45). 
There are signs of trade with Etruria as 
early as the 7th century b.c. 'The turtha- 
ginians made it into an important grain- 
producing centre ; and the Romans set 
loot in tlie island more than once during 
the E'irst Punic War. 

In 238 B.c. the Carthaginian mercen¬ 
aries revolted, and the Romans took 
advantage of the fact to demand 
that the island should be given 
up to them, which was done. 

'ITie native tribes opposed the Romans, but 
were conquered alter .several campaigns; 
the island became a province undci the 
government of a praetor or propraetor, to 
whose jurisdiction Corsica was added soon 
afterwards. A rebelJion in *15 b.c., 
fostered by the Carthaginians, was quelled 
by T. Manlius Torquatus (Livy xxiii. 40). 
After this the island began to furnish con- 
' \ siderablc supplies of com ; it was treated 

V as a conquered country, not containing a 
■! single free city, luid the inhabitants were 
obliged to pay a tithe in com and a further 
money contribution. It was classed with 
Sicily and Africa as one of the main 
sources of the corn-supply of Rome. There were salt-works 
in Sardinia too os early as about 150 B.c., as is attested by an 
inscription assigned to this date in Latin, Greek and f’unic, 
being a dedication by one Cleon saluri(us) soc(iorum) s(crvus) 
{Carp. Inscr. Lot. x. 7856). We only hear of two insurrections 
of the mountain tribes, in 181, when no less than 80,000 Sardinian 
slaves- were brought to Rome by T. Sempronius Gracchus, 
and in 114 b.c., when M. Caecilius Mctellus was proconsul and 
earned a triumph after two years' fighting ; but even in the time 
of Strabo there was considerable brigandage. Inscriptions record 
the boundaries of the territories of various trilies witn outlandish 
names otherwise unknown to us (Corp. inscr. ImI. x. 7889. 7930). 

Some light is thrown on the condition and administration of tlir 
island in the rst century b.c. f>y Cicero's speech (of which a part only 
is preserved) in defence of M. Aemilius Scaurns (q.v.), praetor in 
5.1 B.c. Cicero, speaking no doubt to his brief, gives uiem a very 
b^ character, adding " ignoscent aUi viri boni ex Sardinia ; credo 
enim esse quosdam " (§ 43) In the division of provinces made by 

^ The large number of slaves is said to have given rise to the phrase 
Sardt venates for onytliing cheap or wortliless. 
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Aufnistus, Saniinut aod Corsica fell to the shaw of the senate, but in 
A.i>. 6 AuKustus, owinf; to the frequent dutarbancea, took them over 
and placed them under a praetschu. Tibmus sent 4000 Jewish and 
liKyiilian freedraen to the island to bnng the bngands to sub- 
niissiori (Tac. Ann. ii. 85). Later on two cohorts were quartered 
tiu re and also detachments of the Classts Mtsenas, as the discharge 
certificates {tabnlae honrslae missionis) of the former and tombstones 
III llie latter found in the island* show (C./.L. x, 777). In A.D. 67 
Nero restored bardima to tlie senate (but not Corsica) in exchange 
lor Achaea, and tlie former was then governed by a tegafui pro 
practore ; but Vespasian took it over again before A.ii. 78, and 
placed it tiniler an imperial procurator as praefcctus. It returned to 
the senate, not before A.D. 83 but certainly before the reign of M. 
Aurelius, when wo find it govemetl by a proconsul, as it was under 
Comraodiis; the latter, or perhaps Septimius Severus, took it over 
again and placet it under a procurator as prae/ectus once more 
(I). Vaglieri in Notirie ttegli scavi, 1807, 280). 

A bronze tablet discovered in i8ti(> near the village of Rsterzili is 
mscrilsiil with a decree of the time of Otho witli regard to tlie 
iKiuiidarius of tliree tribes, the Gallienses, Patulienses and Campaiii, 
who inhabited the eastern portion of the island. The lormer tribe 
had crossed the boundaries of the other two, and was ordered to with¬ 
draw immisliately under pain of punishment (Corp. inscr. l.at. x. 
7832). Carales was the only city with Uoman civic nghts in Sardinia 
111 Pliny’s time (when it received tlie privilege Ls unknown) and by 
far the most immrtant place in tlie island ; a Uoman colony had 
been founded at Tunis Libisonis (Porto Tone .) and otliors, later on, 
at Usellis and Cornus. 

We hear little of the island under the Empire, except as a granary 
and as remarkable fur its unhealtliiness and the audacity of its 
brigands. It was not infrequently used as a place of exile. 

A numlier of Homan towns are known to us. Besides those already 
mentioned, including the Phoenician cities (all of wliich continued to 
_ exist in Homan days) the most important were Bosa (q.v.), 

tad* Porum Traiani (mod. Pordungianus) (q.v.), Nea[iohs and 
Othoca (mod. Oristano, q.v.). An interesting group of 
■ Homan houses was found in 1878 at Uacu Abis, 5 ra. W. 
of Iglesias, but has been covered up again (F. Vivanct in NoUzie 
deqli scam, 1878, 271). The name Uarbaria for the mountainous 
district 111 the east centre of Sardinia, in the district of Nuoro, which 
still exists 111 the form Uarbargia, goes back to the Uoman period, the 
civitatri Harbariae being mentioned in an inscription of the time ot 
Tiberius {Corp. inter. Lot. xiv. 2954). The Barbaricini are mentioned 
in the olh century a.d. by Procopius, wlui wrongly derives the name 
from si'veral thousand Moors and Numidians who were banished to 
the islanil by the Vandal kings, while Gregory the Great speaks of 
them in a letter (iv. 23) to Hospito, their chief, as a still ]>agan race, 
worshipping stocks and stones. The towns wore connected by a 
considerable network of roads, with a total length of 058 Roman 
ffeads miles accorihng to the Itineraries, the most important of 
which ran from Carales to Turns Lilnsonis (Porto Torres) 
through the centre of the island, passing Otiioca (Oristano) and 
Forum Traiani. Its line is followed closely by the modern himiroad 
and railway. A portion of its course, however, between Forum 
I raiani and the modern Abbasanta, is not so followed, and is still 
well preserved. Its widtli is as a rule alxiut -zy It.; at present its 
surface is formed of rough cobbling, upon which there was probably 
.1 gravel layer, now washed away. Several milestones belonging to 
It have liuon dtsaiverod, including one of the time of Augustus and 
one ot Ctau bus near Forum Traiani, and one of Nero near Turris 
Ubisoms, though it was probably not completed nglil through 
until a later iwriod (T. Mommsen in Corp. inscr. I.at. x. 833 ; cf. 
Kph. fpigr. viii 181-183). A branch from this road ran to Olbie 
(followed closely by tlie modern highroad and railway also). and was 
perhajis the mam hue of communication, thougli the itineraries state 
that the road Iroiu Carales to Ulbia ran through tlie centre of the 
island by Biora, Valentia, Sorabile (near Fomii) and Caput Thyrsi 
Many milestones belonging to the road from Carales to Olbia have 
heen found, but all but one of them (which was seen at Valentia) 
belong to the portion of the roail within 12 m. of the latter place, so 
that they might belong to either line (siv Uluia). The distance seems 
to be identical by either route. The itineraries give it as 17(1 m. 
the exact distance in English miles by the modern railway 1 The 
difierence between Englisliaud Uoman miles would be compensated 
for by the mote deviqiiellmrsc token by the railway. Turris 
Libisanis was also co mmttfi fSrith Othoca by a road along the west 
coast, {lassing through flMtnic Cornus and Bosa ; this road went on 
to Tibula* (^po de JJirWPi B at the nortli extremity of the island 
and so by the coustW&MH: From Tibnla another road ran inland 
to join tto road Irtp)) iBinles to Olbia some i<> m. west of the latter. 
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Carales was also connected with Olbia by a road along the oast coast. 
The south-west corner of the island was served by a direct road from 
Carales westward through Decimomannu (note the name Decimo, a 
surviwU, no doubt, of a Roman post-station aU tiecimuni lapidem), 
where there is a fine Roman bridge over loo yds. long of fourteen 
arches, still well preserved. The width of the roadway is only 11 ft. 
There is also a road through Nora and along the coast past Sulci to 
Metalla and NeapoUs, and thence to Othoca. 

After the time of Constantine, the administration of Sardinia 
was separated from that of Corsica, each island being governed 
by a praeses dependent on the vicarius urbis Romae. 

In 456 it was seized by Genseric. It was retaken ' 

for a short time by Marceilianus, but was not 
finally recovered until the fall of the Vandal kingdom in 
Africa in 534, by Cyril. In 551 it was taken by Totila, but 
reconquered after his death by Narses for the Byzantine I^mpirc. 
Under Byzantium it remained nominally until the loth century, 
when we fmd the chief magistrate still bearing the title of apxwv." 

In tlic 8th century * (720) the period of Saraccii iuvasion began ; 
but the Saracens never secured a firm looting in the island. In 
725 Luidprand purchased and removed to Pavia the body Partem. 
of St Augu.stine of Hippo from Cagliari, whither it laid 
lieeii Iiroughl in the Olli lentiiry by the exiled bishop of Hippo. 
In 813 Sardinia submitled to Louis the Pious, begging for Ins pro¬ 
tection ; *■' but the Saracens were not entirely driven out, and about 
A.D. 1000 tlie .Saraten chief Musat established himself in CagUari. 
Pope John XVIII. preached a crusade in 1004, promising to bestow 
the island (when or whether it had ever definitely passed into the 
power of the papacy is not absolutely clear) upon whoever should 
drive out the Saracens. Ihe Pisans took up the challenge, and 
Musat was driven out of Caglian with tlie help of the Genoese in 
1022 for the tlurd time. The Pisans and Genoese now disputed aboul 
the ownershi]) of Sardinia, but the pojH' and the enqieror decided 
in favour oi Pisa. Musat retunied to the island once more and 
made himsell master oi il, but was deteated and taken pnsoiier 
under the walls ol Caglian 111 1050, wlien the dominion ol Ifisa was 
estahh-shed. 

Tlic island had (probably since the end of the 9th century) 
been divided into four districts—('agliari, Arborea, Torres (or 
Logudoro) and Gallura—each under a giudice or 
j udge, in whom the dignity became hereditary. Judices ptrtod. 
are already mentioned as existing in the account of 
the mission sent by Nicholas I. in 864 (Duchesne. Ltber pimlifi 
calis, ii. 1(12), as tliough the single authority of the Byzantine 
apX">i'was already weakened. The three apxo*'r«s who apiiear in 
the 10th-century inscriptions just mentioned bear alternately 
the names Torcotorius and Salusius ; and, inasmuch as this is 
the case with the judices of Cagliari from the nth to the 13th 
century, there seems no doubt that they were the successors of 
these Byzantine dpx"*’'*''*. who were perhaps the actual founders 
of the dynasty. These names, indeed, continue even after the 
Pisan ftunily of Lacon-Massa had by marriage succeeded to the 
judicature. The Greek language occurs in their oflicial seals 
down to the 13th century. Intermarriage (sometimes illicit) 
was apparently Ireely used by the dominant families for the 
concentration of their power. Thus we find that after the 
failure of Musat members of the family of Lacon-Unali filled 
all Uie lour judicatures of the island (Taramelli, Arch. star. Sard., 
cit. 105). In the continual struggles between Pisa and Cienoa 
some of these prinees look the side of the latter. In i r64 Barisone, 
giudice of Arborea, was given the title of king of Uic whole 
island by Frederick Barbarossa, but his supremacy was never 
eficctive. In 1241 Adelasia, heiress of Gullura and Logudoro, 
was married as her third husband to Enzio, the natural son of 
Frederick II., who received the title of king of Sardinia from his 
father, but fell into the hands of tlie Bolognese in 1249, and 

* Three inscriptions of the middle ol this century, set up by the 
igxw Sog8i)i-lat with the title prolospatarius, are illu.strated by 
A. Taramelli in Notizie degli scavi (190b). 123 sqq.; cf. Anhivto 
storxr.o Sardo (1907), 92 ; and there are a few churclic.s of tlie Byzsm- 
tinc period and style, a considerable number of Byzaiitiiie inscrip¬ 
tions, dedications to Greek saints, and other trace.s of the influence 
of the Eastern Empire in the i.sland. 

* Some authorities attribute to 774, others to 817, a donation ot 
Sardinia to the papacy; we hear of Pope Nicholas I. sending legates 
m 8^ to quell disturbances and check evil practices in the island. 

* There is no authentic history for the intervening Pf d‘*d; the 
famous " pergatnene d’Arborea,'* published by P. Martini in 1863 
at Caghari, have been shown to be modem forgeries. 
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remained a prisoner at Bologna until his death. After this 
the Pisan supremacy of the island seems to have become more 
<rf a reality, but Aitxirea remained independent, and after the 
defeat of the Pisans by the Genoese at the naval battle of Meloria 
in 1284 they were obliged to surrender Sassari and Logudoro 
to Genoa, in 1297 Boniface Vlll. invested James li., the king 
of Aragon, with Sardinia; but it was not until 1525 that he 
attempted its conquest, nor until 2326 that the Pisans were 
finally driven out of (agfiari, whicii they had fortified in 1305- 
J307 by the construction of the Torre di S. Puncrazio and the 
Torre dell’ Elefante, and which became the seat of the Aragonese 
government. To the Pisan period belong a niunber of fine 
Komanesqne churches, among which may be spedully mentioned 
those of Ardara, S. Giusta near Oristono, La Trinitfi di Saccargia 
and Tratalias (see D. Scano, op. tit. infray 

The Aragonese enjoyed at first the assistance of the giudici 
of Arborea, who had remained in power; but in 1352 war broke 
out between Mariano IV. and the Aragonese, and was 
pJ 3 «S**** carriert “n by his daughter Eleonora, wife of Bronca- 
Icone Uoria of Genoa, until her deatli in 1403. Peter 
IV. had meanwhile in 1355 called together the Cortes (parlia¬ 
ment) of the three estotes (the nobles, the clergy and the 
representatives of the towns) for the first time after the model 
of Aragon. After 1403 the Aragonese became masters of Arborea 
also. The title of giudice wiis abolished and a feudal marquisate 
substituted. The carta de logu (del luogo) or code of laws issued 
by he.r was in 1421 extended to the whole island by tlie cortes 
under the presidency of Alphonso V,, who visited Sardinia in 
tliat year. In 1478 the marquisate of Oristano was suppressed, 
and henriiforth the island was governed by Spanish viceroys 
with the feudal regime of the great nobles under them, the 
Cortes being convoked once every ten years. Many of the 
churches show characteristic Spanish Late Gothic aicliitccture, 
which survived until a compiiratively recent period. The 
Renaissance had httlc or no influence on Sardinian architecture 
and culture. 

The island remained a Spanish province until the War of the 
Spanish Succession, when in 1708 Cagliari capitulated to an 
MoOtn fleet, and the island became Austrian; the 

Utiory. quo was confirmed by the peace of Utrecht in 

1713. In J717, however, (Cardinal Alberoni retook 
(agliari for Spain ; but this state of things was short-lived, for 
in 1720, by the treaty of London, Sardinia passed in exciiunge 
for Sicily to the dukes of Savoy, to whom it brought llie royal 
title. The population was at that time a little over 300,000; 
puhhc security and education were alike lucking, and there 
were considerable animosities lietween different parts of the 
isliuid. Matters improved considerably under Charles Emmanuel 
111., in whose reign of forty-three years (1730-1773) the pros|)erity 
of the Island was much increased. The Erench attacks of I7g2- 
171)3 were repelled by the inhabitants, Cagliari being unsuccess¬ 
fully bombarded by the E'rencli fleet, and the refusal by Victor 
.\madeus HI. to grant them certain privileges promised in 
consideration of Uieir bravery led to the revolution of 1794-1796. 
In 1799 Charles Emmanuel IV. of Savoy took refuge in Cagliari 
after his expulsion by the French, but soon returned to Italy. 
In 1802 he abdicated in favour of Ills brother Victor Eimmanuel 1 ., 
who in 1806 returned to Cagliari and remained there until 1814, 
when he retired, leaving his brother, Carlo Felice, as viceroy. 
Carlo was successful in repressing brigands, but had to deal 
with much distress Iron, famine. In 1821 he became king of 
Savoy by the abdication of his brother, and the construction of 
tlie highroad from Cagliari to Porto Totees was Ixgun (not 
without opposition on the part of the inhabitants) in 1822. 
Feudalism was abolished in 1836, and in 18^ complete political 
union with Piedmont was granted, the viceregal goveriunenl 
being suppre.ssed, and the Island being divided into three divisions 
of which Cagliari, .Sassari and Nuoro were the capitals. General 
A. La Marmca-a was appointed royal commissioner to supervise 
the transformation to the new r^me. 

Bibuogkaphy.—G. Manno, Storia della Sardegna (1825 ); A. de 
La Marmora, Feyaye en Sardaigne (Pans and Turin, 1820-1857); 
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SARDIS, more correctly Sarbes (uI ^upfiriv), the capital of 
the imcient kingdom of Lydia, the scat of a cotmentus under the 
Roman Empire, and the metropolis of the province Lydia in 
later Roman and B) zantinc timc.s, was .situati'd in the middle 
Hcrmu.s valley, at Uic foot of ML Tmolus, a steep and lofty spur 
of which formed the citadel. It was about sj m. S. of the 
Hemius. The earliest reference to Sardis is in the Persae of 
Aeschylus (472 b.c.) ; in the Jiiad the name Hyde seems to be 
given to the city of the Maeonian (i.e. Lydian) chiefs, and in 
later times Hyde was .said to be the older name ol Sardis, or the 
name of it.s citadel. It is, however, more probable that Sardis 
was not the original miiital of tlie Maeonians, but that it became 
so amid the changes which produced the powerful Lydian empire 
of the 8th century li.c. The city was captured by the Cimmerians 
in tlie 7tli centuiy, by the Persians and by the Athenians in the 
6ih, and by Antiochus the Great at tlie end of the 3rd century. 
Once at least, under the emperor Tiberius, in a.d. 17, it was 
destroyed liy an eartliquake ; but it was always rebuilt, and 
was one ol the great cities of western Asia Minor till the later 
Byzantine time. As one of tlie Seven (hurchc.s of A.siu, it was 
addressed by the author ol the Apocalypse in terms which seem 
to imply that its population was notoriously .soft and faint¬ 
hearted. Its importance was due, first to its military strength, 
secondly to its situation on an important highway leading Irom 
the interior to the Aegean const, ami thirdly to its commanding 
the wide and fertile plain of the Uermus. 

The early Lydian kingdom was far advanced in the industrial 
arts (see Lyuia), and Sardis was the chief scat of its manu¬ 
factures. The most important of these trades was the manu- 
lacture and dyeing of delicate woollen stuffs and carpets. The 
statement tfiat the little stream Pactolus which flowed through 
the market-place rolled over golden sands is probably little more 
than a metaphor, due to the wealth of the city to which the 
Greclcs of the 6tli century B.c. resorted for supplies of gold ; 
but trade and the organization of eommercc were the real sources 
of this wealth. After Constantinople became the capital of the 
Ea.st a new road system grew up connecting the provinces with 
the capital. Sardis then lay rather apart from tlie great lines ol 
communication and lost some of its importance. It still, how¬ 
ever, retained its titular supremacy and cunfimied to be the 
seat of the metropolitan bislxip of the provinre of Lydia, formed 
in A.D. 295. It is enumerated as third, ^tcr Ephesus and .Smyrna, 
in the li.st of cities of the Thracesian thema given by Constantine 
Porjibyrogenitus in the 10th century ; but in tlie actual history 
of the next four centuries it plays a part very inferior to Magnesia 
ad Sipylum and Philadelpliia (see Ala-Shehk), which have 
retained their pre-eminence in tlie district. The Uermus valley 
began to suffer from the inroads of the Seljuk Turks about the 
end of the nth century ; but the successes of the Greek general 
Phllocales in 1118 relieved the district for the time, and tlie 
ability of the Comneni, together with the gradual decay of the 
Seljuk power, retained it in the Byzantine dominions. Ihe 
country round Sardis was frequently ravaged both by Christians 
and by Turks during the 13th century. Soon after 1301 the 
Seljuk amirs overran the whole of the Hemius and Cayster 
valleys, and a fort on the citadel of Sardis was handed over to 
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them by treatj- in 1306. Finally in 1390 Philadelphia, which 
had for some time been an independent Christian city, sur¬ 
rendered to Sultan Bayezid’s mixed army of Ottoman Turks 
and Byzantine Christians, and the Seljuk power in the Hermus 
valley was merged in the Ottoman empire. The latest reference 
to the city of Sardis relates its capture (and probable destruction) 
by Timur in 1402. Its site is now absolutely deserted, except 
that a tiny village, Sart, merely a few huts inhabited by semi- 
nomadic Yuruks, exists beside the Pactolus, and that there is a 
station of the Smyrna & Cassaba railway i m. north of the 
principal ruins. 

The ruins o( Sardis, so far as they are now visible, are chiefly oi 
tlic Homan time; but though few ancient sites oSeied better hope 
oi results, tlie necessity for heavy initial expenditure was a deterrent 
{e.g. til H. Schiiemann). On the banks of tlie Pactolus two columns 
of .1 temple of the Greek period, probably the great temple of Cybele, 
are still standing. More titan one attempt to excavate this temple, 
the last by G. Dennis in 1882, has been made and prematurely 
brought to an end by lack oi funds. In 1904 a few trial pits were 
sunk by M. Mendel for the Constantinopie Museum, and the site 
was ultimately conceded to an American syndicate, fur whom 
H. C. Butler of Princeton University undertook the task of ex¬ 
cavation. The necropolis of the old Lydian city, a vast scries of 
mounds, some of enormous size, lies on the north side of the Hermus, 

4 or 5 m. from Sardis, a little south of the sacred Gygaean Lake, 
^loe ; here the Maeonian chiefs, sons, accordiim to Homer, of the 
lake, were brought to sleep beside their mother. The series of mounds 
is now called Bin Tepe (Thousand Mounds). Several of tliem have 
been opened by modem excavators, but in every case it was found 
that treasure-seekers of an earlier time liad removed any articles 
of value which had been deposited in the sepulcltral chambers. 

See K. Buresch, Aus Lyiien (1898); G. Radet, La Lvdie (1893) ; 
Kybebe (iqo8); W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the Several Churches 
(i904),BndarticleinHastings'&c/.o/M<;Sil>fe(t902). (D. G. H.) 

8ABDONYX, an ornamental stone much used for seals and 
cameos. It usually consists of a layer of .sard or carnelian witti 
one of milk-white chalcedony, but it may present several alter¬ 
nating layers of these minerals. The sardonyx is therefore 
simply an onyx in which some of the bands are of sard or 
carnelian: if, however, the latter is present the stone is more 
appropriately called a “ carnelian onyx.” It was considered by 
ancient authorities that a fine Oriental sardonyx should have at 
least three .strata—a black base, a white intermediate zone and 
a superficial layer of brown or red ; these colours typifying the 
three cardinal virtues—humility (black), chastity (white) and 
modesty or martyrdom (red). The ancients obtained sardonyx 
from India, and the Indian locality. Mount Sardonyx, referred 
to by Ptolemy, is supposed to have been near Broach, where 
agates and camclians are still worked. In the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament, Ex. xxviii. 18, “ sardonyx ” is given in the 
margin as on alternative reading for “ diamond,” the word by 
which the Hebrew yahalom is usually translated. The stone 
known to the Romans as aegyptiUa may have been a kind of 
sardonyx, or perhaps a nicolo, which is an onyx with a thin 
translucent milky layer on toe surface. Imitations of sardonyx 
have been made by cementing together two or three stones 
of the required colours, while baser counterfeits have been pro¬ 
duced in paste. By coating a sard or carnelian with sodium 
carbonate and then placing the stone on a rcd-ljot iron a white 
layer may be produced, so that a kind of sardonyx is obtained 
(sec Carnkman). Most of the modem sardonyx is cut from 
isouth American agate, modified in colour by artificial treatment. 
(See Agate ; Gem.) 

SARDOD, VICTOBIKN (1831-1908), French dramatist, was 
bom in Paris on the 5th of Se^ember 1831. The Sardous were 
settled at Le Connet, a village near Cannes, where they owned 
an estate, planted with olive trees. A night’s frost killed all 
the trees and the family was ruined. Victorien’s father, Antoine 
Ldandre Sardou, came to Paris in search of employment. He 
was in succession a book-keeper at a commercial establishment, 
a professor of book-keeping, toe head of a provincial school, then 
a private tutor and a schoolmaster in Paris, besides editing 
grammars, dictionaries and treatises on various subjects. With 
ail these occupations, he hardly succeeded in making a livelihood, 
and when he retired to his native country, Yictorien was left on 
his own resourees. He had begun^.Rtud^ng medicine, but had 


to desist for want of funds. He taught French to foreign pupils ; 
he also gave lessons in Latin, totory and mathematics to 
students, and wrote articles for cheap emydopaedias. At the 
same time he was trying to make headway m the literary world. 
His talents had been encouraged by an old bas-bleu, Mme de Bawl, 
who had published novels and enjoyed some reputation in ^ 
days of the Restoration. But she could do little for her protegi. 
Victorien Sardou made efiorts to attract the attention of Mile 
Rachel, and to win her support by submitting to her a drama. 
La Reine Ulfra, founded on an old Swedish chronicle. A play of 
his. La Taveme des itudiants, was produced at the Od^on on the 
ist of April 1854, but met with a stormy reception, owing to a 
rumour that the debutant had been instructed and commissioned 
by the government to insult the students. La Taveme was 
withdrawn after five nights. Another drama by Sardou, Bernard 
Palissy, was accepted at the same theatre, but toe arrangement 
was cancelled in consequence of a change in the management. A 
Canadian play, Fleur de Liane, would have been produced at the 
Ambigu but W the death of the manager. Le Bossu, which he 
wrote for Charles Albert Fechter, did not satisfy the aclcr; 
and when the play was successfully produced, the nominal 
authorship, by some unfortunate arrangement, had been 
transferred to other men. M. Sardou submitted to Adolphe 
Montigny (Lemoine-Montigny), manager of the Gymnase, a play 
entitled Paris a Venvers, which contained the love scene, after¬ 
wards so famous, in Nos Intimes. Montigny thought fit to consult 
Eugtee Scribe, who was revolted by the scene in question. 

Sardou felt the pangs of actual want, and his misfortunes 
culminated in an attack of typhoid fever. He was dying in his 
garret, surrounded with his rejected manuscripts. A lady who 
was living in the same house unexpectedly came to his assistance. 
Her name was Mile de Brecourt. She hail theatrical connexions, 
and was a special favourite of Mile Ddjazet. She nursed him, 
cured him, and, when he was well again, introduced him to her 
friend. Then fortune began to smile on the author. It is true 
that Candide, the first play he wrote for Mile D^jazet, was 
stopiped by toe censor, but Les Premieres Armes de Figaro, 
Monsieur Garat, and Les Pres Saint Gervais, produced almost 
in succession, had a splendid run, and Les Paites de mouehe 
(i860: afterwards anglicized as A Scrap oj Paper) obtained 
a similar success at the Gymnase. Fidora (1882) was written 
expressly for Sarah Bernhardt, as were many of his later plays. 
He soon ranked with the two undisputed leaders of dramatir 
art, Augicr and Dumas. He lacked the powerful humour, the 
eloquence and moral vigour of the former, the passionate convic¬ 
tion and pungent wit of the latter, but he was a master of clever 
and easy flowing diab^ue. He adhered to Scribe’s constructive 
methods, which combined the three old kinds of comedy—the 
comedy of character, of manners and of intrigue—with the 
drame bourgeois, and blended the heterogeneous elements into a 
compact Ixxly and living unity. He was no less dexterous 
in handling his materials than his master had been before him, 
and at the same time opened a wider field to social satire. He 
ridictiled toe vulgar and selfish middle-class person in Nos 
Intimes (1861 : anglicized as Peril), the gay old bachelors in 
Les Vieux 6'orf««.r(1865),the modemTartufes in Seraphinei 1S6&), 
the rural element in Nos Bans ViUageois (1866), old-fashioned 
customs and antiquated political beliefs in Les Ganaches (1862), 
the revolutionary spirit and those who thrive on it in Rabagas 
(1872) and Le Roi Garotte (1872), the then threatened divorce 
taws in Divorfons (1880). 

He struck a new vein by introducing a strong historic element 
in some of his dramatic romances. Thus he borrowed Tkiodora 
(1884) from Byzantine annals. La Maine (1874) from Italian 
chronicles, La Duchesse d’Aihenes from the forgotten records ol 
medieval Greece. Patrie (1869) is founded on the rising of the 
Dutch gtieux at the end of the 16th century. The scene of La 
Soreiire (1904) was laid in Spain in the i6th century. The 
French Revolution furnished him with three plays, T^s Merveit- 
leuses, Thermidor (1891) and Robespierre (1902). The last 
named was written expressly for Sir Henry Irving, and produced 
at toe Lyceum theatre, as was Dante (1903). The imperial 
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epoch was revived in La Tosca • (1887) and Madatne Sans Gene ' 
(»893). Later plays were La Piste (t<)OS) and Le Drame des \ 
poisons (1907). In many of these plays, however, it was too ' 
obvious that a thin varnish of historic learning, acquired for the 
purpose, had been artificially laid on to cover modem thoughts 
and feelings. But a few —Patrie and La Maine (1874), lor instance 
—exhibit a true iasight into the strong passions of past ages. 

M. Sardou marri^ his benefactress, MUe de Brecourt, but 
eight years later he became a widower, and soon after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1870 was mamed a second time, to Mile Soulii, the 
daughter of the erudite Eudore Soulie, who lor many years 
superintended the Mus6e de Versailles. He was elected to the 
French Academy in the room of the ^t Joseph Autran (1813- 
1877). o" Iho S2nd of May 1878. He died at 

Paris on the 8th of November iqo8. 

See L. Lacour, trots Th^dires (1880); Bnuider Matthews, Prenrh 
ijraMolisIs (New York, i88i); K. Doumic, Pmvatns d'anjourd hut 
(Pans, 1805); F. Sarccy, Quarante Ans dr thfdtre (vol. vi., 1901). 


SABOASSO SEA, a tract of the North Atlantic Ocean, covered 
with floating seaweed (Sargasstm, originally named sargaco 
by the Portuguese). This tract is bounded approximately 
by 25 and 30° N. and by 38° and 60° W., but its extent varies , 
according to winds and ocean currents. By these agencies the ' 
weed is carried and massed together, the original source of 
supply being probably the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico 
(see Algae). Similar circumsUnccs lead to the existence of 
other similar tracts covered with floating weed, e.g. in the solitary 
part of the Pacific Ocean, north of the Hawaiian islands, between 
30 and 40 °N.and l)etweeni5o°and i8o°W. There is a smaller 
tract S.E. of New Zealand, and along a belt of the southern 
ocean extending from the Falkland Islands, south of Africa and 
south-west of Australia, similar floating banks of weed are 
encountered. The Sargasso Sea was discovered by Columbus, 
who on his first voyage was involved in it for about a fortnight. 
The widely credited possibility of ships liecoming embedded in 
the weed, and lieing unable to escape, is disproved by the expedi¬ 
tion of the ‘‘Michael Sars,” under the direction of Sir John 
Murray and the Norwegian government, in 1910, which found the 
surface covered with weed only in patches, not continuously. 

SARGENT, JOHN SINGER (1856- ), American artist, 

son of a distinguished Boston physician, was fxirn at Florence, 
Italyon the 12th of January 1856. He w‘as educated in Italy 
and Germany, and in 1874 entered the atelier of Carolus-Duran 
in Paris. He received on “ honourable mention ” in the Salon 
of 1878 for his “ En route pour la peche,” and in 1881 a second 
class medal for his “ Portrait of a Young Lady ’’ (made famous 
by Heniy James's appreciation). In 1886 his “ Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose, exhibited nt the Royal Academy, was bought for 
the Chanirey Bequest. He rapidly became known in Lmdon 
as a brilliant portrait painter, and year by year his Academy 
portraits were the leading features of its exhibitions. Though 
of the French school, and American by birth, it is as a British 
artist tliat he won fame by his vogue as the most sought-after 
portrait painter of the day, his sitters including the men and 
women of greatest distinction in the litcrar)', artistic and social 
life of Europe and America. While best known, and consequently 
busily employed, as a portrait [xiinter, he had at the same time 
a^ disposition towards other, and c.sjiecially decorative work j 
his paintings of Brittany, Venice and Eastern scenes are less 
known, but his labour of love, the ornate decorations for the 
Boston public library (completed in 1903). “ The Pageant of 
Religion, ^ shows the other side of his genius. Among his 
pictures in public galleries not already mentioned are “ El 
Jaleo ” (e.\hibited 1882), in the Boston Art Museum; “ U 
Carmencita,” in the Luxembourg; “Coventry Patmore," in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London; and “ Henry Marquand ” 
(1887), in the Metropolitan Mu^um, New York. He was elected 
an A.R.A. in iHq 4, and R.A. in 1897 ; he was the recipient of 
various medals of honour, and was made a member of the chwf 
artistic societies of Europe and America. 

j^Adapted as an opera for tlie music of Puccini (Rome, nth Jan, 
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8ARGON, more conectly Sarro-Kinu (“ the Intimate king.” 
Sargon being a hybrid formation from the &mitic sar and die 
Sumerian gina, “ established ”), an Assyrian general who. 
on the death of Shalmaneser IV., during the siege of Samaria, 
seized the crown on the 12th of Tebet 722 ».c. He claimed 
to be the descendant of the early kings, and accordingly assumed 
the name of a famous king of Babylonia who hod reigned about 
3000 years before him. His first achievement was the capture 
of Samaria, 27,200 of its inhabitants lieing carried into captivity. 
Meanwhile Babylon had revolted under a Chaldaeun prince 
Merodach-baladan, who maintained his power there for twelve 
years. In 720 b.c. Yahu-bihdi of Hamath led Arpad, Damuscui 
and Palestine into revolt: this was suppressed, and the Philistines 
and Egyptians were defeated at Raphia (mod. er-Rafa). In 
719 Sargon defeated the Minni to the cast of Armenia, and 
in 717 overthrew the combined forces of the Hittites and Moschi 
(Old I'estament Meshech). The Hittite city of Carchemish was 
placed under an Assyrian governor, and its tratle pus.sed into 
Assyrian hands. Tlie following year Sargon was attackwl bv a 
great conf^erocy of the northern nations—Ararat, the Moschi, 
libareni. &c.—and in the course of the campaign marched into 
the land of the Medcs in the direction of the Caspian. In 715 b.C'. 
the Minni were defeated, and one of their chiefs, Davuku or 
Daiukku (Deioces), transported to Hamath. In 714 'b.c. the 
arm\‘ of Rusas of Ararat was annihilated, and a year later five 
Median chiefs, including Arbaku (Arbaces) became tributary. 
Cilicia and the Tibareni also submitted us well as the dt\’ ol 
Malaria, eastern Cappadocia being annexed to the Assyrian 
Empire. A league was now formed Ix-twecn Mcrodach-baludiin 
and the princes of the west, but before the confederates could 
move, an Asst-riun army was sent agaiast Ashdod, and Edom, 
Moab and Judah submitted to Surgon^who was thus free to turn 
his attention to Baliylonia, and Mcrodiich-baladan wns accord 
ingly driven from Babylon, where Sargon was crowned king. 
Shortly after this Sargon sent a .statue of himself to Cyprus and 
annexed the kingdom of Commagenc. He was murdered in 
705 B.C., probably in the palace he had built at Dur-Sarginit, 
now Khorsaliad, which was exMvated by J’. E. Botta. (A. H. S.) 

SARI, a town of Persia, in the proi’incc of Mazundaran 
on the left bank (if the Tejen river, 80 m. S.U'. of Aslarabad. 

1 op. 10,000. It is the scat of the governor of Maznnilaran, and 
has post and telegrapli offices. The town is picturesque but very 
unhealthy, has stone-paved streets and houses built of brick 
and covered with green and red glazed tiles. 

SARIPUL, or Siripiil, a town and khanate of Afghan 
Turkestan. The town lies 100 m. S.W. of Balkh ; estimated 
pop. 18,000. Two-thirds of the people are Gzbegs and Hie rest 
Ilazuras. The khanate, which lies between Balkh and Muimana, 
is one of the “ four domains ” which were in dispute between 
Bokhara and Kabul, and were allotted to the Afghans by the 
Anglo-Russian boundary agreement of 1873. 

SARIPUTTA, one of the two principal disciples of Gotamii 
the Buddha. He was born in the middle of the 6th centurv 
B.C. at N&la, a village in the kingdom of Magadha, the moderii 
Behar, just south of the Ganges and a little cost of where Patna 
now stands. His personal name was Upatissa ; the name of 
his father, who was a brahmin, is unknown ; his mother’s name 
WM Sftri, and it was by the epithet or nickname of S&riputta 
(^t IS “ sari’s son ”), that he was best known. He had three 
sisters, all of whom subsequently entered the Buddhist Order. 
VlTien still a young man he devoted himself to the religious life, 
and followed at first the system taught by Safijuyu of the 
Belattha clan. A summary of the philosophical position of 
this teacher has been preserved in the Dialogue called Thr 
Perfect Set. 


According to this account hit. main tendency was to avoid com¬ 
mitting himself to any decided conclusion on any one of the numerous 
points tten discussed so eagerly among the clansmen in the valley 
01 the Ganges. Early in the Buddhist movement Striputta had a 
wmve^tion with one of the men who had just joined it; and tlie 
ituddhist qnoted to him the now famous stanza, " Of all the thini; ■ 
that proc^ from a cause, the Buddha the cause hath told ; and he 
tells too how each shall come to an end—such alone is the wokI of 
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them by treaty in 1306. FiiwUy i'“***> .•“* fttod Kobta 

had for some time been an in*-'T® T 
, , ~ p ir *"Vwpidly attained to mastery in 

rendered to Sultan Bayezid’s mi; and is declared to have been 

and Byzantine Christians, and tli. Ue was present at a diaiogae 

valley was merged in the Ottomterer named ^givessana on the 

to the city of Sardis relates its c discourse he attain^ 

•«"» to .4... i»i;' asiis; z''ss‘c,?: 

that a tiny village, hart, da^ire prominent disciples. One whole 
nomadic Yuruks, exists btsiere called after his name. A number 
station of the Smyrna preserved m the Songs of the EUUrs I 
nrinrinal ruins ‘ I’oems in the Sutta Nip&ta is based on i 

principal ruins. Buddha. Asoka the Great, in his 

Till- rums of harms, aOjin, Buddhists the study of seven passages 
ae Roman time; birt tt joj especial beauty. One of these 
of resuIt-H, the necesslw ypaiissa, and this poem may be the passage 
{e.g. to H. SeWemmm^^ end approaching, he went home, and died 
of a te'upw of the Grt^e death of the Buddha, that is, approximately 
1 •( *^fcmated with great ceremony, and the ashes 

the im ny u. burial-mound. An inscribed casket in such a 
orought to an end ,uene(j by Cunuingliam in February 1H51 con- 
sunk by M. Mend/i these ashes which had boon removed to that 

wa.H ultimately Ce„„j„gbam's oinnion by Asoka. 

H. C. Butler .-.m-ii 


cavatlon. The 


.—For the birth, death, cremation and relics, see 


liiieBhys Davids and H. OMenberg, Finitvo 
jv rhSi), i. 144-151. For attainment of .Arahatship, 

i«».n Mttfjhima Ntk 3 y» (London, 1888), i. 501. 

titat t^ 

of vali^ “ small island of the Channel Islands, 7 m. K. of 
Si-e Ky, much visited on account of its magnificent cliff- 
Kybebo: and cavBS. It is 3 m. long from N. to S. and 14 m. in 
breadtli. Area, 127.1 acres; pop. (1901) 504. It is 
■^ed into two unequal ports, known as Great Sark (the more 
®^hem) and little Sark, connected hy the Couple, a lofty 
^'hmus so narrow at tlie summit that it liears only a roadway, 
®fiiDcially built up, and flanked by a precipice on either side. 
Many islets and detached rocks lie off the coast; Brechou 
Island to the west is large enough to have a few fields and a 
house upon it Some of the rocks are very fine, such as the 
four lofty flat-lopped pillars called the Autelets (altars). 

Tire harlmur ol Sark lies on the east coast, a tiny cliff-bound bay 
j-irotreted by a breakwater, communicating with the interior only 
through two tunnels, one of which is moilem, while the other ilati's 
from 1 j88. The harbour ts called Creux. This is a term of common 
use in the Channel Islands, applying primarily to natural funnels or 
pits, but extended also to clefts such as that which forms the harbour. 
The Creux du Derriblc (Old French, a downfall ol rocks) is a wide 
shall oficning from the summit of the cliff and communicating with 
the soa tbrough a double cave, through which Uu? sea tames at 
high water. Ut tlie many ma)estic caverns in the cliffs the Boutiques 
and the Gouliots, both on the west coast of Great Sark, may be 
s])eciaUy mentioned. The marine fauna is very ncle On Great 
Saili are the majority of the houses, the church, and the seignenrie 
or manor-house. An ancient mill stands at the summit of the island 
(375 IL). Agriculture and fishing ore carried on. In Little Sark 
a disused shaft marks a hilvci-mine, worked in l8.is, but soon 
abandoned. The island is included in the bailiwick ol Guernsey, 
but has a court of justice of feudal character, the oiheers being 
appointed by the seigneur. 

BAJRLAT, u town of south-western France, capital of an 


urrondissement in the department of Dordogne, 44 m. E. by 
N. of Bergerac on the railway to Aurillac. Pop. (iqo6) town 
40x8, commune 6195. The town grew up round a monastery 
founded in the 8th century and early in the 14th century became 
the scat of a bishoptk which was suppressed in 1790. The former 
cathedral and abbey-church preserves interesting architecture of 
the Romanesque and later periods and remarkable wood-carving 
of tlie 15th century. There is also a curious pyramidicol structure 
of the izth century, which was probably used os a burial-place. 
Tbc house wliere Etienne de la Bo4tie (d. 1563), the moralist, 
was bom, and other houses in the Gothic and Reniussance 
styles are to be seen. La Bo4tie has a statue in the town. There 
is a large trade in cattle. Distilling, the manufacture of tin- 
boxes, and the preparation of truffle, p&tis de foie gms and 
other delicacies and of nut-oil are carried on; there are coal and 
itro mines, and stone-quarries in the vicinity. 

SAKMATAt, or Sauromatae (the second form is mostly 
used by the earlier Greek writers, the other by the later Greeks 


and the Romans), a people whom Herodotus (iv. 21.117) putt 
on the eastern boundary of Scythia (f.v.) beyond the T^ais 
(Don). He says expressly that they were not pure Scythians, 
but, being descended from young ^thian men and .^azons, 
spoke an impure dialect and allowed their women to take part 
in war and to enjoy much freedom. Later writers csdl some of 
them the “ woman-ruled Sarmatae.” Hippocrates (De Aerr, 
&c., 24) classes them as Scythian. From this we may infer that 
they spoke a language cognate -with the Scytliic. The preater 
part of the barbarian names occurring in the inscriptions of 
Qlbia, Tanais and Panticapaeum are supposed to be Sarmatian, 
and as they have been well explained from the Iranian language 
now spoken by the Ossetes of the Caucasus, these are supposed 
to be the representatives of the Sarmatae and can be shown 
to have a direct connexion with tiie Alani (i/.v.). one of their 
tribes. By the 3rd century b.c. the Sarmatae appear to have 
supplanted the Scythspr oper in the plains of south Russia, where 
they remained dominant until the Gothic and Hunnish invasions. 
Their chief divisions were the Rhoxolani {q.v.), the lazyges 
(g.v.),with whom the Romans had to deal on the Danube and 
Tbciss, and the Alani. The term Sannatia is applied by later 
writers to as much as was known of what is now Russia, includ¬ 
ing all that which the older authorities call Scythia, the latter 
name being transferred to regions farther east. Ptolemy gives 
maps of European and Asiatic Sarmatiu. (E. H. M.) 

SABMENTOSE (lat. sarmentum, twigs), a botanical term 
for plants producing long rurmers. 

SARNEX, the capital of Uie western half (or Obwalden) of 
the Swiss canton of Unterwoldcn. It stands 1358 ft. above sea- 
level, at the north end of the lake of Samen (3 sq. m. in extent) 
and on tlie river Aa. Pop. (1900) 3949. It has a large parish 
church and two convents. In the archives is preserved the 
lamous MS. known from the colour of its binding as the Wktif 
Book of Sartum, which contains one of the earliest known versions 
of the Tell legend (see Teh,). Samen is a station on the Briinig 
Railway, being 44 m. from Alpnachstud, its port on the lake of 
Lucerne. (W. A. B. C.) 

SARNIA, a town and port of entry, Ontario, Canada, capital 
of larobton county, 55 m. N.E. of Detroit, on the left bunk of 
the river St Clair. Pop. (1901) 8176. It is on the Grand Trunk 
and Lake Erie & Detroit River railways, and is a (mrt of call 
for steamers plying on the Great Lakes. It contains a large 
oil-refinery which handles the greater port of the product of 
the Ontario oil region. The Grand Trunk railway crosses the 
river at this point Iry the St Clair tunnel, 6025 ft. long or, includ¬ 
ing the approaches, zi m., which connects the town with the 
American city of Port Huron (Michigan). 

SARNO (one. Bamus), a town of Ounpania, Italy, in the 
province of Salerno, 15 m. N.E. from that dty and 30 m. E. 
of Naples by the main railway. Pop. (1901) 15,130 (town), 
10,192 (commune). It lias at the foot of the Apennines, 92 ft. 
above sea-levcl, near the sources of the Samo (anc. Sarnus), a 
stream connected by canal with Pompeii and the sea. Samo 
has the ruins of a medieval castle, which belonged to Count 
Francesco Coppola, who took an important part in the con¬ 
spiracy of the barons against Ferdinand of Aragon in 1485. 
Walter of Brienne is buried in the andenl church of S. Maria 
della Foce rebuilt in 1701. Paper, cotton, silk, linen and 
hemp are manufactured. The travertine whkih forms round the 
springs of the Samo was used even at Pompeii as building 
material Before its incorporation with the domains of the crown 
of Naples Samo gave its name to a countship held in succession 
by the Orsini, Cappola, Suttavilla and Colonna families. 

6ARONNO, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Milan, from which dty it is distant 13 m. N.N.W. by rail. Pop. 
(tpoi) 8720 (town), 9533 (commune). The pi%rimage church 
of the Madonna dei Mincoli, begun in 1498 by Vincenzo dell’ 
Orto, has a dome of rich architecture externally; the campanile 
dates from 1516, the rest of the churdi is later. Internally it 
is decorated with fine freicoes by Gaudenzio Ferrari, representing 
a concert of angels, while those in the choir are by Bernardino 
{ Luini and are among his finest works (see F. Malaguzzi Valeri 
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in Rasstgna d'artr, 1904, 69). The place is well known for its 
gingerbread (amaretti) and is also a nuuiufacturing town. It is 
situated on one of the lines (Ferrovia Nord) from Milan to Como, 
and has branch lines to Scregno, Busto Arsizio and Varese. 

SARDS, in Babylonian numeration, the number 3600, i.e. 
60 times 60. In astronomy and chronology, a remarlcid)lc 
period of iS years and to or it days, at the end of which every 
eclipK of the sun or moon rectus with little change as regards 
the time and the character of the eclipse. It is .supposed to have i 
afforded m ancient times the principal method of predicting 
eclipses (see Ecupsb). 

SARPKDdN, in Greek legend, son of ileus and Laodameia, 
Lycian prince and hero of the Trojan war. He fought on the side 
of the Trojans, and after greatly distinguishing himself by his 
bravery, was stun by Fatroclus. A terrible struggle took place 
for the possession of his body, until Apollo rescu^ it from the 
Greeks, and by the command of Zeus washed and cleansed it, 
anointed it with ambrosia,and handed it over to Sleep and Death, 
by whom it was conveyed for burial to Lyciu, where a sanctuary 
(Sarpedoneum) was erected in honour of the fallen hero. Virgil 
(Aen. i. too) knows nothing of the removal of the Ixaly to Lycia. 
in later tradition, Sarpedon was the son of Zeus and Kumpa and 
the brother of Minos. Having been expelled from Crete tlie 
latter, he and hLs comrades sail^ for Asia, where he finally became 
king ol Lyciu. liuripides (Rhesus, 29) confuses the two Sarpedons. 

See Homer, Iliad, v. 470. xii. agt, xvi. 410-683; Aiwllodoro*. 
ill. 1, i; Appiau, UtU. cm, iv. 78 ; Herodotus i. 173, with 
Kawiiie.oii's notes. 

SARPI, PAOLO (1552-1623), Venetian patriot, scholar and 
church refonner, was bom at Venice, on the 14th of Auguiit 
1552, and was the son of a small trader, who left him an orphan 
ttl an early age. Notwithstanding the opposition of his relatives, 
he entered the order of the Servi di Maria, a minor Augustinian 
congregation of Florentine origin, at the age of thirteen. He 
assumed the name of Paolo, by which, with the epithet Servila, 
he was always known to his contemporaries. In 1570 he sustained 
no fewer than three hundred and eighteen theses at a disputation 
in Mantua, with such applause that the duke made him court 
theologiim. barpi spent four years at Mantua, applying himself 
to mathematics and the Chiental languages. After leaving 
Mantua, he repaired to Milan, where he enjoyed the protection 
of Oirdinal Borromeo, but was soon transferred by his superiors 
to Venice, us professor of pliilosophy at the Servite convent. 
In 1579 be was sent to Rome on business connected with the 
reform of his order, which occupied him several years, and brought 
him into intimate relations with three succc.ssive popes, os well 
as the grand inquisitor and other persons of influence. Having 
successfully terminated the affairs entrusted to him, he returned 
to Venice m 1588, and passed the next seventeen years in study, 
ocaisionally interrupted by the part he was compelled to take 
in the internal disputes of his community, in 1601 he was 
recommended by the Venetian senate for the small btshopric of 
Caorle, but the papal nuncio, who wished to obtain it for a 
protege of his own, informed the pope tliat Sarpi denied the 
immortality of the soul, and had controverted the authority of 
Aristotle. .An attempt to procure another small bishopric in 
the followmg year also failed, Gemcnt VilJ. professing to have 
taken umbrage at Sarpi’s extensive correspondence with learned 
heretics, but more probably determined to thwart the desires of 
the liberal rulers of Venice. The sense of injury, no doubt, 
cuntributed to exasperab Sarpi's feelings towards the court of 
Rome. For the time, liowevcr, he tranquilly pursued his studies, 
writing those notes on Vieta wliich establish his proficiency in 
mathematics, and a raeUqihysical treatise now lost, which, if 
Foscarini’s account of it may be relied upon, anticipated the 
sensationalism of Locke. His anatomical pursuits probably date 
from a somewhat earlier period. They illustrate his versatility 
and thirst for knowledge, but are far from possessing the import¬ 
ance ascribed to them by his disciples. His claim to have 
anticipated Harvey’s discovery rests on no better authority than 
a memorandum, probably copied from Caesalpinus or Harvey 
himself, with whom, as well as with Bacon and Gilbert, he 


maintained a correspondence. The only physkiiogical discov^ 
which can be safely attributed to him is that of the contractiii^ 
of the iris. It must be remembered, however, that liis treatises 
on scientific subjects are lost, and only known from imperfect 
abstracts. 

Clement died in March 1605; and Paul V. assumed the tiara 
with the resolution to strain papal prerogative to the uttermost. 
At the same time Venice was adopting measures to restrict it still 
further. The right of the secular tribunals to take cuguizance 
of the ofienres of ecclesiastics had lieen asserted in two remark¬ 
able cases; and the scope of two ancient laws of the city of 
Venice, forbidding the foundation of cliurches or ecclesiastical 
congregations witlioul tlie consentof tlie state,and the acquisition 
of property by priests or religious bodies, had been extended over 
the entire territory of the republic. In Januaiy 1606 the papal 
nuncio delivered a brief demanding the uaronditional submission 
of the Venetians. Tin- senate having promised protection to oil 
ecclesiastics who should in this emergency aid the republic by 
their coun.sel, Sarpi presented a memoir, jiointing out that the 
threatened censures might be met in two wu)s- de facto, by 
prohibiting their publication, and de jure, by an appeal to u 
general council. The document was received witli universal 
ap|)lause, and Sarpi was immediately made canonist and theo¬ 
logical counsellor to the republic, n'heii in the following April 
the last hopes of accommodation were di.spelled by Paul's ex¬ 
communication of the Venetians and his attempt to lay their 
dominion.s under an interdict, Sarpi entered with the utmost 
cnerg}' into the controversy. He prudently began by republishing 
the anti-papal opinions of the fimiuus canonist Gersun. In on 
anonymous tract published sliorlly aftcrwurels (Risposta di un 
Doltore in Teolngia) he laid down principles which struck at the 
very root of the pofic’s authority in secular things. This book 
was promptly put upon llic Index, and the republieation of 
Gerson w’as attacked by Bellarmine with a severity wliich obliged 
Sarpi to reply in an Afolupa. The Constderazimti sulk censure 
and the Tratlato dell’ interdetto, the latter partly prepared under 
his dircctiun by other theologians, speedily followed. Numerous 
other pamphlets appeared, in.spired or controlled by Sarpi, who 
had received the further appointment of censor over all that 
should be written at Veniei' in defence of the republic. Never 
before in a religious controversy hud tlie appeal been made so 
exclusively to reason and history ; never belore had an ecclesi¬ 
astic of his eminence maintained the subjection of the clergy to 
the state, and disputed the jiope’s right to employ spiritual 
censures, except under rc.slriction's whidi virtually abrogated it. 
Material arguments were no longer at tlie pope’s disposal. The 
Venetian clergy, a few religious orders except^, disregarded the 
interdict, and discharged their functions a.s usual. The Catholic 
powers refused to be drawn into the quarrel. At length (April 
1607) a compromiiie was arranged tliroiigh the mediation of the 
king of F'rance, which, while salving over the pope's dignity, con¬ 
ceded the points at issue. The great victory, however, was not 
.so much the defeat of the papal pretensions as tlie demonstration 
that interdicts and excommunications )iad lost their force. 
Even this was not wholly satisfactory' to Sarpi, who longed for 
the toleration of I'rotestont worship in Venice, and had hoped 
for a sepamtion from Rome and the establishment of u Venetian 
free church by which the decrees ol tlie council of Trent would 
have been rejected, and in which tlie Bible would have hcon an 
open book. The republic rewarded her champion with the 
further distinction of state counsellor in jurisprudence, and, 
a unique mark of confidence, the liberty of access to the slaw 
archives. These honours exasperated his adversaries to the 
uttermost On the 3th of October he was attacked by' a band of 
assassins ond left for dead, but the wounds were not mortal. 
The bravos found a refuge in tlie papal territories. Their chief, 
Poin% declared that he had been moved to attempt the murder 
by his zeal lor religion, a degree of piety and stif-sacrifice which 
seems incredible in a bankrupt oil-merchant. “ Agnosco sty lum 
Curiae Romanac,” Sarpi himself pleasantly said, when his 
I surgeon commented upon the r^ged and inartistic character 
1 of the wounds, and the justice of the observation is as 
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incontestable « v 

degree of coDiplicrty of • 

■ w tianii's Ufe was spe°t peacefully in his cloister, 

.I'’I”nSta.nst to cornnue.1 to te fomed ««d he ^on- 


s wit. The only question can be as to the 


When not eng^ed in 
- scientific studies, and 
tract on the funda- 


thongh plots against 
ally spoke of takif 
framing state 

minKiaxhiif^ Venetian policy (Opinione conu debba govemarsi la 
fJimbblira lit hy his adversanes to blacken his memory, 

iTSndou tolly no^^ H has boon attributed to a certata Gradenigo: 

.Vor dkl he complete a reply which he had been ordered to prepare to 
the ‘iautlinta della liherUl venefa, which he perhaps found unanswer¬ 
able *In lOio ajipcared his History of Ecclesiastical Benefices, " in 
which " atys hmei, " he purged the church of the defilement intro¬ 
duced by spunoiis decretals." In ibii he assailed another abuse by 
bis treatao on tlie right oi asylum claimed for churches, which was 
immediately placed on the Index. In 1615 a dispute between the 
Venetian government and the Inquisition respecting the prohibition 
of a Iwiok led him to write on the history and procedure of the 
Venetian Inquisition ; and in 1619 his chief literary work, the History 
of the Council of Trent, was printed at London under the name of 
1‘ietro Soavc Polano, an an^rani of Paulo Sarpi Veneto. The 
editor, Marco Antonio de Dominis, lias been accused of falsifying the 
lext, but a comparison with a MS. corrected by Sarjii himself shows 
that the alterations are both unnecessary and unimportant. This 
memorable book, together with the rival and apologetic history by 
Cardinal Pallavicini, is minutely cnticized by Kanke {History of the 
Topes, tqipcndtx No. 3), who tests the veracity of both writers by 
examining the use they have respectively made of their MS. materials. 

The result is not highly favourable to cither ; neither can be taxed 
with deliberate falsilication, but both have coloured and suppressed. 

They write as advocates rather than historians. Kanke rates the 
literary qualities of Saqii’s work very highly. Sarpi never acknow¬ 
ledged his authorship, and battled ail the efiorts of the prince dc 
CondA to extract the secret from him. He survived the publication 
four years, dying on the tsth of January ib»3, lalxiuring for his 
country to the last. The day before Ms death he had dictatml three 
repUes to questions on attairs oi state, and Ms last words were 
" Esto porootiia." His fiosthumons History of the Interdict was 
printed at Venice the year after Ms death, with the disguised imprint 
of Lyons. 

Great light has been thrown upon Sarpi’s real belief and the 
motivos of his conduct by the letters of Christoph von Dohna, envoy 
of Christian, prince of Anhalt, to Venice, pubhsiiod by Moritz Kitler 
in the Briefe und Acten sur Geschichte Ms dreissigjdkrigen Krieces, 
vol. ii. (Munich, ifi74). Sarpi told Dohna that ho greatly dislikeil 
saying mass, and celebrated it as seldom as possible, but that he was 
compelled to do so, as ho would otherwise seem to admit tlio validity 
of the papal prohibition, and thus betray the cause of Voiiicc. TM.s 
supplies the key to his whole behaviour ; he was a patriot lirst and a 
raucous reformer afterwards. He was " rooted in what Dioilati 
described to Dohna as “ the most dangerous maxim, that Ciod does , 
not reganl externals so long as the mind and heart are right before j Valle. His return to Paris, where he married a niece of Simon 
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[In addition to the above works sec Balan, Fra Patio Sarpi 
(Venice, 1887) and Pascolato, Fra Paolo Sarpi (Milan, 1893). Some 
Mtherto unpublished letters of Saipi were edited by Karl Benrath 
and published, under the title Paolo Sarpi. Neue Briefe, t6o8-ibib 
(at Leipzig in 1909).] (R. G.) 

SABPSBORG, a seaport and manufacturing town of Norway, 
in Smaalenene amt (county), 68 m. S.S.E. of Christiania on the 
Gothenburg railway. Pop. (1900) 6888. It b the junction for 
an alternative line to Christiania following the Glommen valley. 
It sprang into importance through the utilization of the falls 
in the river Glommen for drivmg saw-mills and generating 
electric power. The Sarpsfos, south-east of the town, is a 
majestic fail, descending 74 ft. with a width of izo ft. There are 
wood-pulp factories (one worked by an English company employ¬ 
ing over 1000 hands), factories for calcium carbide (used for 
manufacturing ac^lene gas), paper and aluminium; and 
spinning and weaving mills. 'There are two large electric supply 
stations, and power and light are furnished from this point to 
Frederikstad, 9 m. S.W. The port is at Sannesund, i m. S.; 
its quays can be reached by vessels drawing zo ft. The town 
was originally founded in the nth century, and destroyed by 
the Sw^es in 1567. The existing town dates from 1839. 

SARRACEMIA, or Side-Sauuie Fi.ow£K, a genus of pitcher- 
plants with seven species native in the eastern states of North 
America. They are perennial herbaceous marsh-plants with a 
rosette of leaves from the centre of which springs a tall stalk 
bearing a large single nodding flower. The leaves are erect and 
in the form of long slender pitchers, witli a longitudinal wing 
and a terminal hood, to which insects are attracted by the bright 
colouring of the upper parts and the nectar which is secreted 
there. 'The interior of the pitcher is half-filled with water and 
the wall is lined internally in the lower part with stiff downward 
pointing hairs, which prevent the escape of insects. 'The insects 
which are drowned in the pitcher become decomposed and 
digested by the fluid, and the products of digestion are ultimately 
al^rbed by the walls of the pitcher and serve as a source of 
nitrogenous food. (See also 1 ’itcher Plants.) 

SABRAZIN, JACQUES (1588-1660), Trench painter, born at 
Noyon in 1588, went to Rome at an early age and worked there 
under a Frenchman named -Anguille. Starting thus, Sarrazin 
speedily obtained employment from Cardinal Aldobrandini at 
Frascati, where he won the friendship of Uomenichino, with 
whom he afterwards worked on the high altar of St Andrea della 


Him." Sarpi had another maxim, which he thus formulated to 
Dohna : Le falsiti non dico mai mat, ma la irritd nofi a ognmio. 
It must further bo considered that, though Sarpi admired the 
English prayer-book, he was neither Anglican, Lutheran nor 
Calvinist, and might have found it difficult to accommodate himself 
to any'Protcstant church. On the whole, the opinion of Le Couraycr, 
" qu’il Wait Catholique en gros ct quelque fois Protestant on ditail," 
seems not altogether groundless, though it can no longer be accepted 
as a satisfactory summing up of the quesbon. His scientific attain¬ 
ments must have been gtmt. Galileo would not have wasted 
his time in correspomling with a man from whom he could learn 
nothing: and, though Sarpi did not, as has been as.sorted, invent the 
telescofie, he immediately turned it to practical account by con- 
stnieting a map of the moon. 

Sarpix life was written by his enthusiastic disciple. Father 
Fulgenzio Micanzlo, whose work is meagre and uncritical. Bianclii- 
Giovini's biography (iH^n) is greatly marred by digressions, and is 
interior in some resjiects to that by Arabella Georgina Campbell 
(1809), which is enriched by numerous references to MSS. unknown 
to Bianchi-Gfovini, T. A. Trollope's Paul the Pope and Paul the 
Friar (i8(ii| is In the main a more alistract of BiancM-Giovini, but 
adds a spintod account of the conclave of Paul V. The inoidonts 
of the Venetian dispute from day to day are related In the con¬ 
temporary diariee Jiublishad by Enneo Cornet (Vienna, 1839). 
Giusto Fontaninl's 5 feria arcana della vita di Pietro Sarpi (1803), a 
hitter libel, is nevertheless important for the letters of Sarpi it 
contains, as Griselini's Metnorie e aneddale (1760) is from the author's 
access to Sarpi's unpublished writings, afterwards unfortunately 
destroyed by fire. Foscarini's Hietory of Venetian Literature is 
important on tiwisame account. Sarpi's memoirs on state aftairs 
remain in the Venetian arcMves. Portions of Ms correspondence 
have been printed at various times, and inedited letters from him 
are of frequent occurrence in pubUc libraries. The King's library in 
the British Mnseum has a valuable colfoction of tracts in the Inteitoet 
controversy, formed by Consul Smith. 


V'uuet, was signalized by a series of successes which attracted 
the notice of Sublet des Noyers, who entrusted to him the work 
by which .Sarrazin is best known, the decoration of the great 
portal and the dome of the western facade of the interior court 
of the Louvre. The famous Caryatides of the attic show the 
profound study of Michelangelo's art to which Sarrazin had 
devoted all the time he could spare from bread-winning whilst 
in Rome. He now executed many commissions from the queen, 
and was an active promoter oi the foundation of the Academy. 
The mausoleum for the heart of the prince de Cond6 in the 
Jesuit church of the Rue .Saint Antoine was his last considerable 
work (see Lenoir, Musee des monuments franfais, v. 5); he 
died on the ^rd of pecember 1660, whilst it was in progress, 
and the crucifix of the altar was actually completed by one of 
his pupils named Grot. 

SARRSTTE, BERNARD (1765-1858), founder of the Con¬ 
servatoire National de Musique el de Ddclamation in Paris, 
'.vas bom in Bordeaux on the 27th of November 1765, and died 
in Paris on the iith of April 1858. Forty-five musicians from 
the depot of the Gardes Fran^aises were gathered together by 
him after the 14th of July 1789, and form^ the nucleus fur the 
music of the Garde Nationale. In May 1790, the municipality 
of Paris increased the body to seventy-eight musicians. When 
the financial embarrassments of the commune necessitated the 
suppression of the piaid guard, Sarrette kept the musicians 
near him and obtained from the municipality, in June 1792, 
the establishment of a free school of music. On Ae 18th of 
Brumauw in the year II. (Nov. 8,1793) this school was converted 
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into the Institut National de Musique by decree of the convention, 
and by toe law of the i6th of Thermidor in toe year III. (Aug. 
it *79S) it wM finally organized under the name of Conservatoire. 
The motives for the imprisonment of Sarrette from toe zjth of 
March to toe loth of May 1794, have been a source of historical 
controversy, nor is it possible to ascertain exactly what were his 
political views throughout this period of the French Revolution. 
Hut there is no longer foundation for the theory' of Zimmermami, 
his biographer, that he was imprisoned for singing aloud Critry’s 
air, O Richard, 0 man rot! For the Itist forty years of his life 
Sarrette lived in retirement. The protection of Napoleon 1. 
was a source of disaster to him in 1815, when the conservatoire 
was closed ; its subsequent history was watched by its founder 
as a mere spectator from outside. 

See Constant Pierre, B. Sarrette et Us origines du Conservatoire, 
(Pans, 1895). 

SABSAPARIUbA, a popular drug, prepared from the long 
fibrous roots of several species of the genus Smilax, indigenous 
to Central America, and extending from toe southern and western 
coasts of Mexico to Peru. These plants grow in swampy forests, 
and, tieing dioecious and varying much in the form of leaf in 
different individuals, are imperfectly known to botanists, only 
two species having been identified with certainty. These are 
Smilax officinalis and S. mcdica, which yield respectively the 
so-called “ Jamaica ” and the Mexican varieties. They arc 
large perennial climbers growing from short thick underground 
.stems, from which rise numerous semi-woody flexuous angular 
stems, bearing large alternate stalked long - persistent and 
prominently net-veined leaves, from the base of which spring 
the tendrils which support the plant. The genus is a member of 
the natural order Smiliaceae, and constitutes toe tribe Smila- 
coidide, characterized by its climbing habit, net-veined leaves 
and dioecious flowers. 

The introduction of sarsaparilla into European medicine 
dates from the middle of the i6th century. Monardcs, a 
physician of Seville, records that it Wiis brought to that city 
trom New Spain about i.i)36-i.54S. Sarsaparilla must have 
i-omc into extensive use soon afterwards, for John Gerard, 
idxiut the close of the century, states that it was imported into 
England from Peru in great abundance. 

When boiled in water th" root affords a dark extractive matter, 
the ([uantity of extract yielded by the root being used as a 
criterion of its quality. Hoiling alcohol extracts from the root 
a neutral substance in the form of crystalline prisms, which 
crystallize in scales from boiling water. This body, which is 
named parillin, is allied to the saponin of quillaia bark, from 
which it differs in not exciting sneezing. The presence in the 
r(Kjt of starch, resin and oxalate of lime is revealed by the use 
of the microscope. Sarsaparilla still has a popular reputation 
as an “ alterative,’’ but it has been examined and tested in 
every manner known to modem medical science, and is profession¬ 
ally regarded as “ pharmacologically inert and therapeutically 
useless.” 

The varieties of sarsaparilla met with in commerce arc the foUow- 
inx; Jamaica, Lima, Honduras, Guatemala, Guayaquil and 
Mexican. Of these the first-named yields the largest amount of 
extract, viz. from 3.1 to 44 % ; it is the only kind admitted into 
the British pharmacopoeia. On the Continent, especially in Italy, 
the varieties having a white starchy bark, like those of Honduras 
and Guatemala, are preferred. " Jamaica " sarsaparilla derives its 
name from the fact that Jamaica was at one time the emporium for 
sarsaparilla, which was moi^ht thither from Honduras, New Spain 
and Peru. Sarsaparilla is grown to a small extent in Jamaica, and 
is occasionally exported thence to the Ixmdon market in small 
quantities, but its orange colour and starchy bark arc so diftcrent in 
appemance from the tliin reddish-brown bark of the genuine drug, 
that it does not meet with a ready sale. The Jamaica sarsaparilla 
of trade is collected on the Cordilleras of Chiriqui, in Panama, where 
the plant yielding it grows at an elevation of 4000 to 8000 ft. The 
root bark is reddish-brown, thin and shrivelled, and there is an 
abundance of rootlets, which are technically known by the name of 
" beard." Lima sarsaparilla resembles the Jamaica kind, but the 
roots are of a paler brown colour. In Honduras sarsaparilla the roots 
are less wrinkled, and the bark is whiter and more starchy, than in 
the Jamaica kind. It is exported from Belize. Gnatemala sarsa¬ 
parilla is very similar to that of Honduras, but has a more decided 


orange hue. and the bark shows a tendency to split off. Guayaquil 
sarsaparilla is obtained chiefly in the valley of Alausi, on the western 
side of the equatorial Andes. The bark is thick and furrowed, and 
of a pale fawn colour internally ; the rootlets arc few, and the root 
itself IS of larger diameter than in the other kinds. Sometimes there 
is attached to the rootstock a (lortion of stem, which is round and 
not prickly, differing in tliese resficcts from that of Smilax officinalis, 
which is square and pncklv. Mexican sarsaparilla has slender, 
shrivelled roots nearly devoid of rootlets. It is collected on the 
eastern slope of the Mexican Andes throughout the year, and is the 
produce of Smilax medtia 

The collection of sarsaparilla root is a very tedious business ; a 
single root tokos an Indian hall a day or sometimes even a day and 
a half to unearth. The roots extend horizontally in the ground on 
all sides for aliout 9 ft., and from these tlie earth has to be carefully 
scraped away and other roots cut through where such come across 
them. A pkint four years old will yield 10 lb of fresh root, and a 
well-grown one from 32 to <14 lb. but more tlian hah the weight is lost 
in drying. The mori' slender roots are generally left, and the stem 
13 cut down near to the ground, the crown of the root being covereil 
with leaves and earth. Thus treatcit, thcplant continues to grow, 
and roots n ay again be cut from it after the lajise of two years, but 
the yield will be smaller and the roots more slender and less stai-chv. 
in some varieties, m, the Guayaquil and Mexican, the whole plant, 
including tl'e rootstock, is pulled up. 

In several sja-cies of Smilax the roots becoinc thickened here and 
there into large tiilierous swelUngs 4 to (> in long, and i or 2 in in 
thickness. These tubers form a considerable article of traile in 
Cliina, but are used to a hmiteil extent only on the Continent, under 
the napie of China root, altiiough introduced into Europe alxiut the 
»nie time as sars.iparilla. China root is obtained from .V. China and 
is a native of Cocfiin China, China and Japan, and extensiv'ely im- 
porlisl into India, also from .S', glabra ami .V. lanceaefotia, natives of 
India and China, the tubers of which closely resemble those of 
•S. China. A similar root is yielded by .S'. pseudo-China and i'. 
tamnoides in the United States from New Jersey southwards; by 
.S', halhisiana, in the West Indies, and by .S', fapicanga and .S. sveing- 
oides, and .S', hrastltensis in South America. The name of Indian 
sarsaparilla is given to the routs of Hemidesmus indicus, an Asclepia- 
dacoous plant indigenous to India. These roots are readily dis¬ 
tinguished from those of. true sar8a])arilla by their loo.se cracked 
bark and by their odour and taste, recalling those of melilot. 

SARSFIELD, PATRICK (? -1^93), titular earl of Lucan, 

Irish Jacobite and soldier, belonged to an Anglo-Norman family 
long settled in Ireland. He was born ut Lucun, but the date is 
unknown. His father Patrick Sarsficid married .^nne, daughter 
of Rory (Roger) O’Mixire, who organized the Irish rebellion of 
1641. The family posses.sed an estate of /.zooo a year. Patrick, 
who was a younger son, entered Dongan’s regiment of foot on 
the qlh of February 1678. In his early years he is known to 
have challenged Ixird Grey for a sujiposed reflection on the 
veracity of the Irish people (Scptcmlicr 1681), and in the 
December of that year lie was run through the body in a duel in 
which he engaged a.s second. During the last years of the reign 
of King Charles II. he saw .service in the English regiments wbieh 
were attached to the army of Louis XIV. of France. The accession 
of King James II. led to his return home. 

He took part in the suppression of the M'eslcrn rebellion at the 
liattic of Sedgemoor on the (>th of July 1(183. In the following year 
he was promoted to a colonelcy. King ]amcs had adopted the 
dangerous pohey of remodeUing toe Irish army so as to turn it Ironi 
a Protc-staiit to a Koman Catholic force, and Sarslield, whose family 
adhered to the church of Kome, was selected to assist in this re¬ 
organization. He went to Ireland with Kichard Talbot, afterwards 
earl of Tyrconnel (q.v.), who was ap)iointcd commander-in-chief by 
the king. In 1(188 the death of his elder brotlicr, who had no son, 
put him in posseasion of the family estate, which in those troubled 
times can iiavu lioen of small advantage to him. W'ben the king 
brought over a few Irish soldiers to coerce the English, Sarsficid came 
in command of them. As the king was dcserteil by his army there 
was no serious fighting, but Sarsficid had a lirush with some of the 
Scottish soldiers in the service of the prince of Orange at W'incanton. 
When King James disbanded his army and fled to France, Sorsfield 
accompanied him. In i(>8g he returned to Ireland with the king. 
During the earlier part of the war he did good service by securing 
Connanght lor the Jacobites. The king, who is said to have described 
him as a brave fellow who had no head, promoted him to the rank of 
brigadier, and then minor-general with some reluctance. It was not 
till after the battle of the Boyne (ist of July 1(190), and daring 
the siege of Limerick, that Sarsficid came prominently forward. His 
capture of a convoy of military stores at one of the two places called 
Ballyneety between Limenck and Tipperary, delayed the siege ol 
the town till the winter rams forcecl the English to retire. This 
achievement, which is said by the duke of Berwick to have turned 
Sarsfield's head, made him the popular hero of the war with the 
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kio ronraec and liu commanding height, had I 
Irish. of the Ixiah. When the 

already ct^niendcd Ireland, Sarsfiekl arranged 

cause u! *"(> inmnck and sadod to France on the land of 

«>“>*t>7men who entered the 
He recuived a commisaton as heutenant-eeneral 
camS from King hours XIV. and fonght with distinc- 
t,o"n ^cra till he wa^ mot^ly wounded at tte^ttlcof Unden 
rNecrwiiKlen. on the loU. of August 1^3 He dred at Huy two or 
tlneo days after the battle. In he had been created earl of 
Lucan by King James He married Udy Honora de Burgh, by 
whom he had one son James, who died childless in 1718. His widow 
married the duke of Berwick. 

J. Todhuntor, Life of Patrick Sarsfield (London, 1893). 

SARTAIN, JOHN (1808-1897), American artist, was bom in 
London, England, on the 34th of October 1808. At the ^ 
of twenty-two he emitted to America, and settled in Phik- 
dclphiu. He was the pioneer of mezzotint engraving in America. 
Early in hiscarccr he jMipted portraits inoil and made miniatures; 
he engraved plates in 1841-1848 for Graham's Magazine, pub¬ 
lished by George Rex Graham (1813-1894); became editor 
and proprietor of Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine 
in 1843; and from 1849-1852 published with Graham Sartain’s 
Union Magazine. lie had charge of the art department of the 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in 1876 ; took a prominent 
part in the work of the committee on the Washington Memorial, 
by Rudolf Siemering, in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; designed 
medallions for the monument to Washington and Lafayette 
erected in 1869 in Monument Cemetery, Philadelphia; and was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and a 
cavaliere of the Royal Equestrian Order of the Crown of Italy. 
He died in Philadelphia on tlie 25th of October 1897. Ilis 
Reminiscences of a Very Old Man (New York, 1899) are of unusual 
interest. Of his children William Sartain (b. 1843), landscape 
and figure painter, was Ixirn at Philadelphia on the 21st of 
November 1843, studied under his father and under Lfon Bonnat, 
Paris, was one of the founders of the Society ul American Artists, 
and became an associate of the National Academy of Design. 
Another son, Samuel Sartain (1830-1906), and a daughter, 
Emily Sartain (b. 1841), who in 1886 became principal of the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, were also American 
artists. 

SABTHE, a department of north-western France, formed in 
1790 out of the eastern part of Maine, and portions of Anjou 
and of Perqhe. Pop. (1906) 421,470. Area 2410 sq. m. It is 
bounded N. by tlic department of Orne, N.E. by Eure-et-Loir, 
E. by Loir-et-Clicr, S. by Indre-et-Uire and Maine-et-L()ire 
and W. by Mayenne. The Sarthe, a sub-tributary of the Loire, 
flows in a south-westerly direction through the department; 
and the Loir, which along with the Sarthe joins the Mayenne 
to form the Maine above Atigers, traverses its southern borders. 
Broken and elevated country is found in the north and east 
of the department, which elsewhere is low and undulating. 
The liighest point (on the boundary towards Onie) is 1115 ft. 
The Sarthe flows post Le Mans and Sabl6, receiving the 
Merdereau and the Vigre from the right^ and the Ome Saosnoise 
and the Iluisne from the left The Loir passes La Fl^che, and 
along its chalky banks caves have been hollowed out which, 
like those along the Cher and the Loire, serve as dwelling-houses 
and stores. The mean annual temperature is 51“ to 52° Fahr. 
The rainfaD is between 25 and 26 in. 

The maiority of the inhabitants live by agriculture. There arc 
throe (bstinct districts:—the uorn lands to ihe north oi the Sarthe 
and the Huitne; the region oi liarren land and moor, partly planted 
wi^ pine, between those two streams and the Loir; and the wine¬ 
growing country to the south of the Loir. Sarthe ranks high among 
French departments in tlie production of barley, and more hemp is 
gRmm here than in any otiier department. The raising oi cattle and 
oi hones, notably those of the Perche breed, prospers, and iowls 
and geese are fattened in large numbers for the Paris market 
Apples are largely grown for cider. Tlie cliiei forests on- those oi 
Berc 4 in the sooth and Peraoigne in the north, but the department 
owes its well-wooded appearance in a great measuro to the hedges 
planted with trees which divide the iiHds. Coal, marble and free- 
■tone arc among the mineral inroducts. The staple Industry is the 
weaving of hemp and flax, and cotton and wool-weaving are also 
uarried on. Pa^r and cardboard are made m several localities. 


Iron-foundzies, copper and bell foundries, factories for provision- 
preserving, marble-works at Sabl6, potteries, tile-works, gass-wotks 
and stained-glass manufactories, currieries, machine factories, wite- 
ganze factones, flour-mills and distilleries are also prominent in¬ 
dustrial establishments, a great variety 6i which are found at Le 
Mans. FIottT, agricultucal products, live stock and poultry form the 
bulk of the exports. The department is served by the W^tem, the 
Orleans and the State raflways, and the Sarthe and Loir provide 
about 100 m. of waterway, though the latter river carries btlie 
tiaflic. 

The department forms the diocese of Le Mans and part of the 
ecclesiastical province of Tours, has its court of appeal at Angers, 
and its educational centre at Caen, and constitutes part of the 
territory of the IV. army corps, with its headquarters at Lc Mans. 
The four arrondissemeuts are named from Le Mans, the chief town, 
La FRche, Mamers and St Calais. The principal places are Le 
Mans, La F 16 chc, La Ferte Bernard, Sabte and Solesmes, which 
receive separate treatment. Besides these places, those of chief 
architectural interest an- Le Lndc, which has a fine chfiteau of the 
Renaissance period, Sill6-le-Guillaume, where there is a Gothic 
church and a stronghold of the r5th century, and St Calais, the 
church of wliich dates from the 14IJ1 to the lyui centuries. 

SABTL GIUSEPPE (1729-1802), Italian composer, was bom 
at Faenza on the a8th of December 1729. He was educated by 
Padre Martini, and appointed organist o£ the cathedral of 
Faenza before the completion of his nineteentli year. Resigning 
his appointment in 1750, Sarti devoted himself to the study of 
dramatic music, becoming director of the Faenza theatre in 
1752. In 1751 he product his first opera, Pompeo, with great 
success. His next works, 11 Re Pasiore, Medonte, Demofoonle 
and L’Olimpuide, assured him so brilliant a reputation that in 
1753 King Frederick V. of Denmark invited him to Copenhagen, 
with tlie appointments of Hofkapellmeister and director of the 
opera. Here he produced his Ciro rieonsosciuto. In 1765 he 
travelled to Italy to engage some new singm; meanwhile the 
death of King Frederick put an end for the time to his engage¬ 
ment. In 1709 lie went to London, where he could only contrive 
to exist by giving music lessons. In 1770 he obtained a post in 
Venice as music master at the Conservatorio dell’ Ospedaletto. 
In 1779 be was elected maestro di cappella at tlie cathedral of 
Milan, where he remained until 1784. Here he exercised bis 
true vocation—composing, in addition to at least twenty of his 
most successful operas, a vast quantity of sacred music for the 
cathedral, and educating a number of clever pupik, the most 
(jjstiiiguislied of whom was Cherubini. In 1784 Sarti was 
invited by tlie empress Catherine U. to St Petersburg. On his 
way thither he stopped at Vienna, where the emperor Joseph U. 
received him with marked favour, and where he made the 
acquaintance of Mozart. He readied St Petersburg in 1785, 
and at once took the direction of the opera, for which he com¬ 
posed many new pieces, besides some very striking sacred music, 
including a Te Deurn for the victory of Ochakov, in which he 
introduced the firing of real cannon. He remained in Russia 
until i8oi, when his health was so broken that he solicited 
permission to return. The emperor Alexander dismissed him 
m 1802 with a liberal pension; letters of nobility had been 
granted to him by the empress Catherine. His most successful 
operas in Russia were Armida and Olega, for the latter of which 
the empress herself wrote the libretto. Sarti died at Berlin on 
the a8tli of July 180a. 

Sarti’s opera i Due Litiganti has been immortalized by Mozart, 
who introduced an air from it into the supper scene in Don 
Giovanni. It should be noted that Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro 
owed a great deal to the influence of this opera, which was 
performed in Vienna in 1784. The admirable libretto by Da 
Ponte, author of the libretti of Figaro and Don Giovanni, shows 
similar situations, and the complicated finale of the first act 
served as a mudd to Mozart for the finale of the last act of 
Figaro. 

BARZANA, a town and episcopal see of Liguria, Italy, in the 
province of Genoa, 9m. E. of Spezia, on the railway to Pisa, at the 
point where the raflway to Parma diverges to tlie north, 59 ft. 
above sea-leveL Pop. (1901) 6531 (town); 11,850 (commune). 
The handsome cathedral of white marble in the Gothic style, 
dating from 1355, was completed in 1474. It contains two 
elaborated-sculptured altars of the latter period. The former 
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citadel (now gaol), built by the Pisans, was demolished and 
re-erected by Lorenzo de' Medici. The castle of Sarzanello was 
built by Cakruccio Castracani (d. 1338), whose tomb by the 
Pisan Giovanni di Balducci is in S. Francesco. The Palazzo 
del Qqiitanu, by Giuliano da Makno (147a), has been entirely 
altered. Sarzana has one of the most important glass-bottle 
factories in Italy, also brick-works and a patent fuel factory. 

Sarzana was the birthplace of Pope Nicholas V. Its position 
at the entrance to the valley of the Magra (anc. Maera), the 
boundary between Etruria and Liguria in Roman times, gave it 
military importance in the middle ages. It arose as the successor 
of the ancient Luna, 3 m. S.E.; the first mention of it is found 
in 983, and in 1202 the episcopal see was transferred hither. 
A brancli of the Cadolingi di Burgunuovu family, lords of 
Fucecchio in Tuscany from the loth centurv onwards, which 
had acquired the name of Bonaparte, had settled near Sarzana 
before 1264 ; in 1512 a member of tlie family took up his rc.sidence 
in Ajaccio, and hence, according to some authorities, was de¬ 
scended the emperor Napoleon I. Sarzana, owing to its position 
on the frontier, changed masters more than once, belonging first 
to Pisa, tlicn to Florence, then to the Banco di S. Giorgio of 
Genoa and from 1572 to Genoa itself. In 1814 it was assigned 
to the kingdom of Sardinia, the frontier between Liguria and 
Tuscany being now made to run between it and Carrara. 

SASANA VA^A, a history of the Buddliist order in Burma, 
which was compos^, in that country, by Paniia-silmi in 1851. 
It is written in Pali prose ; and is based on earlier documents, 
in Pali or Burmese, still extant, but not yet edited. The earlier 
part of the work deals with the history of Buddhism outside of 
Ilurma. This is based on the Mahavainsa, and other well-known 
Ceylon works ; and has no independent value. The latter part 
of the work, about three-fifths of the whole, deals with Buddhism 
m Burma, and contains information not obtainable elsewhere, 
flown to the itth century the account is meagre, legendary and 
incredible. Alter that date it is sober, intelligible and in all 
probability mostly accurate. This portion occupies about one 
hundred pages 8vo in the excellent edition of the text prepared 
for the Pah Text Society in 1897 by Dr Mabel Bode. It show 
a continuous literary effort through the eight and a half centurieS; 
and constantly renewed ecclesiastical controversy. The lattei 
is concerned for the most part with minor questions relating tc 
ru es of the order, there being a tendenc)’, as relaxations of the 
rules crept in with the lapse of time, to hark back to the original 
.simplicity. Of differences in matters of doctrine there is no 
mention in this manual. Dr Bode has prefixed to her edition a 
detailed summary of the contents of the book. (T. W. R. D.) 

SASARAM, a town of British India, in the Shahabad district 
of Bengal, with a station on the East Indian railway, 406 ra. N.W. 
from Calcutta. Pop. (1901) 23,644. It is famous as containing 
the topib of the Afghan Shcr .Shah, who defeated Humayun 
and became emperor of Dellii (1540-134.';). The tomb, which is 
the finest example of Mahommedan architecture in Bengal, 
stands on an island in the middle of an artificial lake. Close by 
is the tomb of Sher Shah’s father. 

5MH. (i) A framework of wood in whicii glass is fixed for 
a window, particularly a framework for large panes of glass in 
two parts which open and shut by sliding up or down. The word 
IS a corruption of tlie Fr. chassis, chasse, Ut. capsa, box, case, 
capere, to hold. The word is, therefore, a doublet of “ case " 
and ‘ cash ” (qq.v.). (2) A long band of silk or other fine or 
ornamented material worn round the waist or over the shoulders 
as part of a woman’s or child’s dress, or as a sign or badge of 
office, or as part of an official costume or uniform. The word 
IS an ^aptation of the Arab, shdsh, muslin, especially used (of 
the mft muslin or silken bands used for wrapping round the head 
m the form of a turban). In its early uses in English it appears 
as a term used by onental travellers and writers on the East os 
an equivalent for a Mahommedan. 

^KATOillWAN, a province irf Western Canada, lying 
Detween the two provinces of Alberta and Manitoba. Area, 
250,650 sq. m. THe south-eastern portion is chiefly prairie, 
ocing the continuation of the second prairie steppe found in 


Manitoba. About 104° W. the Missouri Coteau, an elevation 
of several hundred feet, probably an old glacial moraine, crosses 
the southern boundary and runs north-ivestward, being the 
eastern escarpment of the third prairie steppe which runs to 
the Rocky Mountains. Several elevations of note are found in 
the southern hiUf of the province. On the central part of the 
swthem boundary is Wood Mountain, a succession of clay hills. 
On the lower level is Moose Mountain, and north of it Beaver 



Hills arid Touchwood Hills. These arc elevations of morainal 
or glacial deposits. The river Saskatchewan (q.v.) gives its 
naine to the province. In central Saskatchewan near the south 
Saskatchewan begins the river Qu’Appelle 
( Calls ? ), which runs eastward, and crossing the western 
boundary of Manitoba falls into the A^niboinr liver. Farther 
to the south rises the Souris river, which flows parallel to the 
Missoun Coteau, passes southward into N. Di^ota, and again 
entering the provmce of Manitoba finds its way at length mto 
the Assmibome river. North of the Saskatchewan nver the 
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surface of the province becomes heavily wooded, and this great 
forest continues through the broken Laurentian and Cambrian 
region Ixjconung dwarfed as it goes north. In this portion of 
the province are found Reindeer Take, and north-west of this 
the easterly portion of Lake Athabasca, which is on the pro¬ 
vincial boundary line of Alberta. 

tViwate.—Extending as the province does from north to south 
for more than 750 m., it may be readily seen that, as in the ca.se 
of alberta, there will be a great range of climate and temperature. 
The south-western part of the province is Influenced much by the 
Chinook winds which from the Rocky Mountain valleys come 
through Alliurta. The Climate here is dry, and portions of the 
country need irngation. In south-eastern Saskatchewan the 
prairie lies on a lower level, there is more moisture, and the climate 
in winter is more steady. The whole province of Saskatchewan, 
except the south-wustern part, is well watered. As in the case of 
Alls-rta. the southern tliird of Saskatchewan has a moderate and 
cltangcablc climate; in the central third ranging from Regina to 
ITmcc Albert it is steady, while in the northern third, tlirough the 
Laurentian region to 60° N., it is severe. Compare the following 
table :— 



Elevation. 

Mean Temperature. 

Average 

Precipitation. 


Summer. 

Winter. 

Maple Creek . 

2495 ft. 

02° 

I5’3° 

lo-iS in. 

Swift Current 

2423 „ 

& 0 ® 

9 - 4 “ 

I 7’04 

Regina . . 

I8»5 „ 

5 °° „ 

0° 

9-03 

Prince Albert 

1402 „ 

SA-b” 

• 09 ° 

I4’45 .1 

Battleford 

1615 „ 

61-4° 

Ti” 

13-62 „ 


The animal life of Saskatchewan resembles that of Alberta {q.v .), 
excepting the mountain lion, mountain sheep and mountain goal, 
which belong to the Rocky Mountains. The plant life of Saskat¬ 
chewan is much like that of eastern Alberta. The Douglas fir and 
several varieties of pine found in the Rocky Mountains do not 
occur. 

Population .—By the census of 1906 the population of Saskat¬ 
chewan was found to be *57,763. It had grown from 91,479 
in 1901 (the area of the province being in 1906 somewhat pcater 
than in 1901). The population is to a large extent Canadian, 
and the immigration has been largely from (i) the British Isles; 
(a) the United States ; (3) the continent of Europe. Several large 
bodies of foreigners are found. There is a community of upwards 
of 8000 Doukhobors—a sect of Ru&sian Quakers. Their tenets 
are peculiar, involving oj^sition to form in religion, to marriage 
and to submission to governmental requirements. They desire 
to hold their land in common. The Russian writer Tolstoy 
was a promoter of this immigration. Considerable bodies of 
Galicians are also found in the province. Of the Indian popula¬ 
tion there were 9049 in 1901; and of Indian half-breeds 7949 in 
the same year. The Indians of Saskatchewan are chiefly Plain 
or Wo^ Crees, with a mbeture among them of Saulteaux. To¬ 
ward the south small bands of Assiniboines are found, and here 
and there small companies of refugee Sioux from the United 
States. All the Indians are on government reserves. In these 
reserves along the Qu’Appelle river are presented many examples 
of the successful mani^ement of the Indians by the Dominion 
Bovemment. These reserves are largely self-supporting; the 
Indians have comfortable houses, grow considerable crops of 
grain, make large quantities of hay and possess herds pf catUe. 
At Regina, Qu’Appelle, Crooked Lakes and other industrial 
•(houlB, young Indians—both male and female—receive a 
practical education. Many of these are making excellent 
farmers. 

Govtrnnunt, *«.—Throi^hout tlie province the municipal system 
of s^-govemment, especially in the cities, towns and villages, is 
being introduced. There are two cities in tlic province, (i) Rc^a 
(pop. 9804 in 1907), the capital; (j) Moose Jaw (pop. 6349). The 
latter is a divisional point on the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
owes its Importance chiefly to its railway connexions. In the 
nbtthem portion of the province arc two considerable towns (1) 
Mnce Albert (pop. 3005), on the banks of the North Saskatchewan 

f , giving promise of becoming a manuiacturing centre, having as 
I the great forest on the north side of the Saskatchewan river, 
ninglt. (a) Saskatoon (pop. 3011), on the South Saskatchewan 
This, though a new town, bids fair to become a great railway 
e. Men the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern and the 
djrunk Pacific railways all cross the gnat river of the province, 
B^tary to this town is a large area of arable and prairie land. 


The Saskatchewan is to some extent navigated, but a serious 
obstacle, the Grand Rapids, near the mouth of the river, requires 
a canal to allow the entrance of steamers into I.ake Winnipeg. The 
southern part of the province is being covered by railways, the 
Canadian Pacific railway having its main line generally parallel to 
the international boundary line, at a distance of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles. TUs railway has south of its main line 
two important branches: (i) The " Soo " line from Moose Jaw to 
Estevan, and connecting with the United States’ system of railways, 
(a) The Areola branch from the south-eastern comer of the province 
running to Regina. Another branch leaves the main line for tte 
north at KirkeUa, and this will make a direct communication with 
Edmonton, while another branch line enters the province at Harrowby 
and runs westward to join the KirkeUa branch on its way to Saskatoon 
and Edmonton. The Canadian Northern railway has a Unc wliich 
enters the province at T<^o and following the Saskatchewan leaves 
the province at Uoydminster and pushes on to Edmonton. The 
Grand Trunk l^ific railway foUows a direct Unc from Winnipeg 
to Edmonton, entering the province at 51° 25' N. and leaving it at 
52° 35' N. for the west. 

The chief industries of Saskatchewan are cattle-rearing in the 
northern part and grain growing in the south of the province. Coal 
is found on the Saskatchewan, and a Ught variety of lignite on the 
Souris river near the international bounda^. The province foUows 
in general the plan of government found in the other provinces of 
the Dominion. The capital of the province is Regina (j.v.). A 
provincial governor lives at Regina and he has a cabinet of four 
ministers. The legislature consists of twenty-five members. The 
province has adopted a pubUc schools act, wliicb has a proviso for 
the estabUshment of separate schools, but this is so surrounded by 
restrictions as to be almost non-efiective, ev^ such school being 
required in aU particulars to foUow the pubUc school model. The 
system covers both secondary and pnmary pubUc schools. A 
normal school is in operation at Regina. 

The religions of the people are similar to those in the other western 
provinces of Canada. The principal denominations were in 1901 as 
foUows:— 


Presbyterians 

17.151 

Baptists . . 

2618 

Roman Catholics 

17,116 

Doukhobors . 

8700 

Church of England . 

l6,4Ilf 

Greek Church . 

2579 

Methodists . . . 

Lutherans . . . 

11,528 

12,098 

Mennonites 

3683 


History .—TTie history of Saskatchewan gathers round the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The open plains of the south were the 
home of the buffalo and few posts were established here, but the 
Saskatchewan river was the great line of communication for 
the fur-traders. It was first reached by the Montreal fur-traders 
in 1766, and by the Hudson’s Bay Company from Hudson Bay 
in 1772. By this route the traders reached the great fur country 
of Mackenzie river, and the forts on the Saskatchewan river were 
notable. These were Fort Cumberland, Fort Carlton and 
Edmonton House. Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 left Edmonton 
and Fort Chippewyan (on Lake Athabasca) and going northward 
discovered Mackenzie river and reached the Arctic Sea. On his 
second voyage, leaving Fort Chipewyan, he gained the Peace 
river, and by means of this crossed the Rocky Mountains and 
reached the Pacific coast (July 22nd, 1793), being first o{ white 
men, north of Mexico, to cross the continent. The Saskatchewan 
and Mackenzie river basins were the real fur country of the 
traders. The northern portion of the province of Saskatchewan 
is still the home of the fur-trader. 

SASKATCHEWAN (Cree: “ Rapid River ”), a river of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan provinces, Canada. Two large streams known 
as the North and South Saskatchewan unite near Prince Albert, 
and thence flow E. into Lake Winnipeg. The North Saskatchewan 
rises in the Rocky Mountains in 52° 07' N. and 117° 06' W., 
and flows east, though with many windings, receiving several 
important tributaries; including the Clearwater, Bra^u and 
Battle. The South Saskatchewan is formed bjr the union of the 
Bow and the Belly, the former and larger of which rises in western 
Alberta in one of the highest districts of the Rockies. Flowing 
east in an extremely tortuous course, it receives tiie waters of Ae 
Red Deer, and farther on turns abruptly north to its junction 
with the other branch. The length of the united SaskatchewM 
is about 300 m.; shallow draught steamers ascend from its 
mouth to Edmonton on the North Branch, a distance of about 
850 m. 

SASSANID, or Sassanian DyMASTY (or Sasanian), the ruling 
dynasty of the neo-Persian empire founded by Ardoshir I. in 
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A.D. 2a6 and destroyed by the Arabs in 637. The dynasty is 
named after Siaftn, an ancestor of Ardashir I. For a list of the 
kings and the history of the empire see Persia : Ancient History, 
section viii. ; for its fall see also Caupratb, section A, § i. 

SA8SABI, a town and archiepiscopal see of Sardinia, capital 
of the province of Sassari, situated in the N.W. comer of the 
island, 124 m. by rail S.E. of Porto Tones on the north coast, 
and 214 m. N.W. of Alghero on the west coast, 762 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. (1906) 34,897 (town); 41,638 (commune). The 
Aragonese castle and the Genoese walls have been demolished 
in recent times, and the town has a modem aspect, with spacious 
streets and squares. The cathedral has a baroque facade ; but 
traces of Romanesque work (12th century) can be seen at the 
sides and in the campanile, the see was transferred from Porto 
Torres in 1441. S. Maria di Retlemme has a good facade and 
Romanesque portal of the end of the J3th (?) century (D. Scano, 
in L’Arte, 1905, 134). In the municipal collection are a few 
pictures of interest. The museum in the university has an inter¬ 
esting collection of antiquities, largely formed by G. Spano, from 
all parts of the island, and bebnging to the prehistoric, Phoenician 
and Roman periods. To the east of the town is the Fontana 
del Rosello, which supplied the town with water before the 
construction of the aqueduct, the water being brought up in small 
barrels by donkeys. Sassari is connected by rail by a branch 
(284 m. E.S.K. to Giilivani) with the main line from Cagliari 
to Golfo degli Aranci, and with Porto Torres and Alghero. To 
the district near Sassari belong some of the most picturesque 
costumes of the island. ^ 

The date of the origin of the town is uncertain; but it was no 
doubt founded as the result of migrations from Porto Torres. 
This can hardly have occurred during the nth century, when 
we find the giudici of Torres or Logudoro residing either at Porto 
Torres or at Ardara; but it must have occurred before 1217, 
when a body of Corsicans, driven out of their island by the 
cruelties of a Visconti of Pisa, took refuge at Sassari, and gave 
their name to a part of the town. About this time we find one 
of the giudici residing at Sassari for a whole summer, no doubt 
to escape the malaria. The giudici continued to exist at least 
until 1275, <uid perhaps till 1284, but about 1260 Sa.ssari seems 
to have shaken itself free, and in 1275 and 1286 we find Pisa 
treating Sassari as a free commune. In 128S, four years after the 
defeat of Meloria, Pisa ceded Sassari to Genoa; but Sassari 
enjoyed internal autonomy, and in 1316 published its statutes 
(still extant), which are perhaps in part the reproduction of 
earlier ones. These, however, did not last long, for m 1323 Sassari 
submitted to the Aragonese king, and lost its independence. 
Sassari was sacked by the French in 1527, and disastrous pesti¬ 
lences are recorded in 1528,1580 and 1652. In 1795 Sassari was 
the centre of the reaction of the barons agamst the popular 
ideas sotvn by the French Revolution; an msurrection of the 
people led by one Angioi lasted only a short while, and led to 
reactionary measures. 

See P. Satta-Branca, It Comune di Sassari nei secoli XIII e XIV 
(Rome, 1885). (T. As.) 

8ASSINA (or Sarsina, the modem form), an ancient town of 
Umbria, Italy, on the left bank of the river Sapis (Savio), 16 m. 
S. of Caesena (Cesena). In 266 b.c. both consuls, on different 
dates, celebrated a triumph over the Sassinates, as is recorded in 
the Fasti, and in the enumeration of the Italian allies of the 
Romans in 225 b.c. the ’Imbri and Sassinates are mentioned, 
on an equal footing, as providing 20,000 men between them. 
It is possible that the tribus Sapinia (the name of which is derived 
from the river Sapis) mentioned by Livy in the account of the 
Roman marches against the Boii in 201 and 196 b.c. formed a 
part of the Sassinates. The poet Plautus was a native of Sassina 
(b. 254 B.C.). The town was of some importance, as inscriptions 
show; these are preserved in the local museum. Remains of 
several buildings, one of which was probably the puWic baths, 
have been found (A. Santarelli in Notizie degli scavi, 1892, 
370; A. Negrioli, ibid., 1900, 392). Its milk is frequently 
menlioned-—no doubt it was the centre of a pasture district— 
and it provided a number of recruits for the praetorian guard. 
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An episcopal see was founded here in the 3rd century a.d. and 
still exists. The present town has 2291 inhabitants (commune, 
3861). 

SASSOON, SOI ALBERT ABDULLAH DAVID, Bast. (1818- 
1896), Briti^ Indian philanthropist and merchant, was bom at 
Be^ad on the 25th of July 1818, a member of a Jewish faroil)’ 
settled there since the beginning of the i6th centuiy, and previ¬ 
ously in Spain. His father, a leading Bagdad mcrcliant, was 
driven by repeated Anti-Semitic outbreaks to remove from Bag¬ 
dad to Bushire, Persia, and, in 1832, he settled in Bombay where 
he founded a large banking and mercantile business. Albert 
Sassoon was educated in India, and on the death of his father 
became head of the firm. He was a great benefactor to the city 
of Bombay, among his gifts being the Sassoon dock, completed 
in 1875, and a handsome proportion of the cost of the new 
Elphinstone High School. In 1867 he was made a C.S.I., and 
in 1872 a Knight of the Bath. In 1873 he visited England and 
received tlie Ireedora of the city of London. Shortly afterwards 
he settled in England, and was made a baronet in 1890. He 
died at Brighton on the 24th of October 1896. 

SATARA,a town and district of British India, in the Central 
division of Bombay. Tlie name is derived from the “ seventeen ” 
walls, towers and gates which the fort was supposed to possess. 
The town is 2320 ft. above sea-level, near the confluence of the 
rivers Kistna and Vena, 56 m. S. of Poona. Pop. (1901) 26,022. 

The Di.stkict of Satara has an area of 4825 sq. m. It contains 
two hill systems, the Sahyadri, or main range of the Western 
Ghats, and the Mahadeo range and its offshoots. The former 
rums through the district fmm north to south, while the Mahadeo 
range starts about 10 m. north of Mahabalcshwar and stretches 
ea-st and soutK-east across the whole breadth of the district. 
The Mahadeo hills are bold, presenting bare scarps of black rock 
like fortresses. Within Satara are two river st'stemii—the 
Bhima system in a small part of the north and north-east, and 
the Kistna system throughout the rest of the district. TTie hill 
forests Iwve a large store of timber and firewood. The whole of 
Satara falls within the Deccan trap area; the hills consist of 
trap intersected by strata of basalt and topped with laterite, 
while, of the different soils on the plains, the commonest is the 
black loamy clay containing carbonate of lime. This when weU 
watered is capable of yielding heavy corps. Satara contains 
some important irrigation works, including the Kistna canal. 
In some of the western parts of the district the average annual 
rainfall exceeds 200 in.; but on the eastern side water is scanty, 
the rainfall varying from 40 in. in Satara town to less than 12 in. 
in some places farther east. The population in 1901 was 1,146,^59, 
showing a decrease of 6 % in the preceding decade. The principal 
crops are millet, pulse, oil-seeds and sugar-cane. The only 
manufactures are cotton cloth, blankets and brass-ware. The 
district is traversed from north to south by the Southern 
Mohratta railway, passing 10 m. from Satara town. The Satara 
agency comprises the two feudatory states of Phaltan and Auhdh. 
Total area 844 sq. m. j pop. (1901) 109,660. 

On the overthrow of the Jadhav dynasty in 1312 the district 
passed to the Mahommedan power, which was coasolidatcd in 
the reign of the Bahmani kings. On the decline of the Bahmahn 
towards the end of the isth century the Bijapur kings finally 
asserted themselves, and under these kings the Mohrattas arose 
and laid the foundation of an independent kingdom with Satara 
as its capital. Intrigues and dissensions in the palace led to the 
ascendancy of the Peshwas, who removed the capital to Poona 
in 1749, and degraded the raja of Satara into the position of a 
political prisoner. The war of 1817 closed the career of the 
peshwas, and the British then restored the titular raja, and 
assigned to him the principality of Satara, with an area much 
laiger than the present district. In consequence of political 
intrigues, he was depbsed in 1839, and his brother was placed on 
the throne. This prince dying without male heirs in 1848, 
the state was resumed b>' the British government. 

BATELLITB (from the Lat. sateUes, an attendant), in astronomy, 
a small opaque body revolving around a planet, as the moon 
around the earth (see Planet). In the theory of cubic curves. 
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SATIN-SPAR-r-SATIRE 


Arthur favley defined the satellite of a given line to be the line 
the t^ee points in which tangents at the intersections 
ol the ifivcn (primary) line anti curve again meet the curve. 

BATW-SFAB, a name given to certain fibrous mineraJi which 
exhibit, especially when polished, a soft satiny or silky lustre, 
and are therefore sometimes used os ornamental stones. Such 
fibrous minerals occur usually in the form of veins or bands, 
having the fibres disposed transversely. The most common 
kind of satin-spar is a white finely-fibrous gypsum not infre¬ 
quently found in the Keupier marls of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, and used for b^ds, &c. Other kinds of satin-spar 
consist of calcium oirbonate, in the form of either aragonite 
or calcitc, these being distinguished from the fibrous gypsum 
by greater hardness, and from each other by specific gravity 
and optical characters. The satin-spar of Alston, Cumberland, 
is a finely-fibrous calcite occurring m veins in a black sWe of 
the Carboniferous series. Fibrous calcite is known sometimes to 
German mineralogists as Atlasspath. 

SATIH'WOOD, a beautiful light-coloured hard wood, having 
a rich, silky lustre, sometimes finely mottled or grained, the 
produce of a moderate-sized tree, Chloroxylon Swietenia (natural 
order Meliaceae), native of India and Ceylon. A similar wood, 
known under the same name, is obtained in tlte West Indies, 
the tree being probably a species of ZatUhoxylum (natural order 
Rutaceae). Satin-wood was in request for ridi furniture about 
the end of the i8th century, the fashion then being to ornament 

? anels of it with painted medallions and floral scrolls and borders, 
t is used for inlaying and small veneers, in covering the backs 
of Itair and clothes-brushes and in making small articles of 
turnery. 


SATIRE (Lat. satira, satura; see below).' Satire, in its 
literary aspect, may be defined as the expression in adequate 
terms of the sense of amusement or disgust excited by the 
ridiculous or unseemly, provided that humour is a distinctly 
Incognizable element, and that the utterance is invested with 
literary form. Without humour, satire is invective; without 
literary form, it is mere clownish jeering. It is indeed exceedingly 
difficult to define the limits between satire and the regions of 
literary sentiment into which it shades. The first exercise of 
satire was no doubt coarse and boisterous. It must have con¬ 


sisted in gibing at personal defects; and Homer’s description 
ol Thersites, the earliest example of literary satire that ha.s come 
down to us, probably convej's an accurate delineation of the 
first satirists. The character reappears in the heroic romances 
of Ireland and elsewhere; and it is everywhere implied that the 
licen^d backbiter is a warped and distorted being, readier with 
his t^ue than his hands. To dignify satire by rendering it the 
instrument of morality or the associate of poetry was a develop¬ 
ment implying considerable advance in the literary art. The 
latter is the course adopted in the Old Testament, where the 
few passages approximating to satire, such as Jotham’s parable 
pf the bramble and Tub's ironical address to his friends, are 
embellished cither by fancy or by feeling. An intermediate stage 
between personal ridicule and the correction of faults and follies 
aeetps to have been represented in Greece by the Margilts, 
attributed to Homer,' which, while professedly lampooning an 
individual, practically rebuked the meddling sciohsm imper¬ 
sonated in him. In the accounts that have come down to us 
of the writings of Archilochus, the first great master of satire, 
we seem to trace the elevation of the instrument of private 
animosity to an element in public life. Though a merciless 
assailant of individuals, Archilochus was also a distinguished 
statesman, naturally for the most part in opposition, and his 
writings seem to have fulfilled many of the functions of a news¬ 
paper press. Their merit is attested by Quintilian; and Uorgias’s 
cop^arison of them with Plato’s persiflage of the Sophists 
proves that their virulence must have been tempered by grace 
pnd refiaMpwt. Archilochus also gave satiric poetry its accepted 
form bjr the invention of the iambic trimeter, slightly modified 
into the scazonic metre by his successors, Simonides ol Amoigus 
and Hipponax were distinguished like Archilochus for the 
bitterness of tt^ir attacks on individuals, with which the former 


combined a strong ethical feeli:^ and the latter a bright active 
fimey. All three were restless and turbulent, aspiring and 
discontented, impatient of abuses and theoretically enamoured 
of liberty; and the loss of their writings, which would have 
thrown great light on the politics as well as the manners of 
Greece, is to be lamented. With Hipponax the direct line of 
Greek Mtirc is interrupted; but two new forms of literary 
composition, capable of being the vehicles of satire, almost 
simultaneously appear. Fable is first heard of in Asiatic Greece 
about this date; and, although its original intention does not 
seem to have been satirical its adaptability to satiric purposes 
was soon discovered. A far more important step was the eleva¬ 
tion of the rude fun of rustic merrymakings to a literary status 
by the evolution of the drama from the Bacchic festival. The 
means had now been found of allying the satiric spirit with 
exalted poetry, and their union was consummated in the comedies 
of Aristophanes. 

A rude iorm of satire had existed in Italy from an early date in 
the shape of the Fcsccnnine verses, the rough and heentious pleasantry 
of the vintage and harvest, which, lasting down to the i6th century, 
inspired TansUlo’s Vendemmiatore. As in Greece, these eventually, 
about 364 B.C., were developed into a rude drama, originally mtro- 
diued as a religious expiation. This was at first, Livy tells us 
(vii. 2), merely pantomimic, as the dialect of the Tuscan actors im¬ 
ported for the occasion was not understood at Rome. Verse, " like 
to the Fescennine verses in point ol style and manner," was soon 
added to accompany the mimetic action, and, with reference to the 
variety ol metres lanployed, these probably improvised composition 
were entitled Saturae, a term denoting misetUany, and derived Irom 
the satura lanx, “ a chatgcr^Iled with the first-fruits of the year's 
produce, anciently offered to Bacchus and Ceres." The Romans 
thus had originated the name of satire, and, in so far as the Fescennine 
drama consisted of raillery and ridicule, possessed tlie thing also; 
but it had not yet assumed a literary form among them, Livius 
Andronicus (2,^0 u,c.), tlie first regular Latin dramatic poet, appears 
to have been little more than a translator from the Greek. Satires 
are mentioned among the hterary productions of Ennius {200 B.c.) 
and Pacuvitts (170 n.c.), but the title rather refers to tlie variety of 
metres employed than to the genius ol the composition. The real 
inventor ol Roman satire is Gaius Lucilius (148-103 B.c.), whose 
Satirae seem to have been mostly satirical m the modern acceptation 
of the term, while the subjects of some'of them prove that the title 
continued to be applied to miscellaneous collections of poems, as 
was the case even to the time of Varro, whose " Saturae " included 
prose os well as verse, and apjiear to have been only partially satincai. 
Tlie fragments of Lucilius preserved arc scanty, but Uie verdict ol 
Horace, Cicero and Quintilian demonstrates that he was a con¬ 
siderable poet It is needless to dwell on compositions so universally 
known as the Satires oi Lucihus's successor Horace, in whose hands 
lliis cla-ss oi composition received a new development, becoming 
genial, playful and persuasive. " Arch Horaie strove to mend." 
The didactic element preponderates still more in the philosophical 
satires of Persius. Yet another form of satire, the rhetorical, was 
carried to the utmost limits of excellence by Juvenal, the first 
example of a great tragic satirist. Nearly at the same time Martial, 
improving on earlier Roman models now lost, gave that satirical 
turn to the epigram which it only exceptionally possessed in Greece, 
but has ever since retamed. About the some tune another variety 
of satire came into vogue, destined to become the most important oi 
any. The Milesian tale, a form of entertainment probably of Eastern 
origin, grew in the hands of Petronius and Apuleius into tlie satirical 
romance, immensely widening the satirist's field and exempting hmi 
from the restraints of metre. Petromus's " Supper ol I'rimalchio " 
is the revelation ol a now vein,' never fully worked till our days. 
As the novel arose upon the rums oi the epic, so dialogue sprang up 
upon the wreck of comedy. Ill Lucian comedy appears adapted to 
suit tile exigencies of an age in which a living drama had become 
impossible. iWilh him antique satin* expires as a distinct branch of 
literature,—though mention should be made oi tlie sarcasms and 
libels with which the population of Egypt were for centuries ac¬ 
customed to insult the Roman conqueror and his parasites. A 
denunciation of the apostate Jpoet Hor-Uta—a kind of Egyptian 
" Lost Leader com^sod under Augustus, has been published by 
M. ReviUout from a demotic papyrus. 

After tlte great deluge of barbarism has begun to retire, one form 
ol satire after another peeps forth from the rewding flood, the order 
of development being determined by the circumstances of time and 
place. In the Byiantine empire, indeed, the link of continuity is 
unbroken, and such raillery of abuses as is possible under a despotism 
finds vent in the pale copies oi Lucian published in Adolf Ellissen's 
Anaiehten. The first really important satire, however, is a product 
of western Eurtqie, recurring to the primitive form of fable, upon 
wMch, nevertheless, it constitutes a decided advance. Reynard the 
fox, a genuine expression of the shrewd and homely Teutonic mind, 
is a landmark in-Iiteiatute. It gave the beast-epic a development of 
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which the ancients had not dreamed, and showed how ridicule could I 
be conveyed in a ionn di&cult to resent* About the same time, | 
probably, the popular instiiict, Mrhaps deriving a lunt irom | 
Rabbintckl literature^ fashioned MoroU, the protot>'pe of Sancho 
Panxa, the incarnation of sublunar mothef-wit contrasted with the 
starry wisdom of Solmnon; and the Till EaUnspief^el is a kindred 
Teutonic creation, but later and less signiheant. Eters Phughnutn, 
the next great work of the class, adapts the apocalyptic machinery 
of monastic and anchoritic vision to tlic purposes of satire, ^ it hud ; 
often before been adapted to those of ecclesiastical aggrandiiement. 
'fho clergy were scourged with their own rod bv a poet and a Puritan 
too earnest to be urb^o. Satire is a distinct cldment in Chaucer and 
Boccaccio, who nevertheless cannot be ranked as sattristK. The 
mock-heroic is successfully revived by Luigi Pulci, and the pohbcal 
songs of the 14th and 15th centuries attest the diffusion of a sense 
of humour among the people at large. The Renaissance, restoring 
the knowledge and encouragir^ the imitation of classic models, 
sharpened the weapons and enhu'ged the armoury of the satirist. 
Partly, perhaps, because Erasmus was no poet, tlie Luciaiiic <lia]uguc 
was the form in the ascendant of his age. Enwmus not merely 
employed it gainst superstition and ignorance with iuhnite mid 
irresistible pleasantry, but fired by lus example a bolder writer, un¬ 
trammelled by the dignity of an arliitcr in the republic of letters. 
The ridicule of Ulric von Ilutteu's Epistolac obsiurorum virorum is 
annihilating, and the art there for the first time fully exemplified 
though long previously introduced by Plato, of putting the ridicule 
into the mouUi of the victim, is j)erhaps the most deadly shaft in the 
quiN’er of sarcasm. It was afterwards used with even moix- pointed 
wit though with less exuberance of humour by Pascal, the first 
modern example, if Dante may not In* so classed of a great tragic 
satirist, l^tliical satire is vigorously represented by Sebastian 
Brant and his imitsitor Alexander fiarclay; but in general the 
metrical «itirists of the age seem tame in comparison with Erasmus 
and Hutteu, though including tJie great name of Machiavelli. Sir 
Thomas More cannot be accounted a satirist, but his idea of an 
imaginary commonwealth embodied the germ of much su I sequent 
satire. 

In the succeetliiig periml politics take the place of literature and 
religion, producing in France the Salyre MhnpfH-c, eLse*>vhere tlie 
satirical romance as represented by the Argenis of Barclay, which 
may be defined as the adaptation of the style of IVirouius to stale 
affairs. In Spam, where no froedom of criticism existed, tlie saline 
spirit look refuge in the novela puarvsia, the protf>ty]ie of Le Sage 
and the ancestor of Jneldmg ; ^iievedo revived the medieval device 
of the vision as the veliicle of reproof; and Cervantes’s immortal 
work might be classed as a satire were it not so much more. Alxnit 
the 8am«‘ time we notice the appearance of direct imitation of Uie 
Roman satirists in English literature in the wnlings of Donne, Hall 
and Marslou. the fiirtlicr ckil)oialion of the mock-lieroic by lassoni, 
and the culmination of classical Italian satire in Salvator Rosa. 
The prodigious development of the drama at this time absorbed 
much bilfiit that would otlierwise liavc bi.'en devoted to satire proper. 
Most of the great dramatists of tlie 17(11 ceiituiy wen* more or less 
satirists. Moliere perhaps the mo.st consummate that ever existed; 
but. with an occasional cxce[>tion like Les Pfuietthes ridicules, the 
range of tUeir works is too wide to admit of their iKuitg regarded as 
satires. The next great example of unadulterated satire is Butler's 
Hudihras, and perliaps one more truly representative of satiric aims 
and nn thods cannot easily lx* found. At the same period dignified 
political satire, liordering on invective, received a great develop¬ 
ment m Andrew Marvell's Advices to a Painter, and was shortly 
afterwards earned to perfection in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel ; 
while the light literary pariKly of which Aristoiihanes had givi ii 
the jiattem in liis assaults on J-unpides, and wliicli Shakes|x*are Jiad 
handled somewhat carelessly in the Midsutnmev Night's [yreant, was 
effectively revived in the duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. In 
France Boilean was long held to have attained the* w plus ultra of the 
Uoratian style in satire and of the mock-heroic, but J^ojic was soon 
to show that further progress was possible in both. The polish, 
point and concentration of Pope remain unKurjiassed, as do the 
ameni^ of Addison and the daring yet severely logical imagination 
of Swift : while tlie History of John Bull and the Pseudohgta place 
their friend Arbuthnot in tlie first rank of political satirists. 

The 18th century was, indeed, the age of satire. Serious poetry 
had for the time worn itseH out; the most original geniuses of the 
agi\ Swift, Defoe and Kiclaixdsoa, are decidedly prosaic, and Po})e, 
though a true poet, is leas of a poet than Dryden. In process of time 
imamnative power revives in Goldsmith and Rousseau ; meanwhile 
Fielding and Smollett have fitted the novel to be the vehicle of satire 
and much beside, and the literary has for a tune liveu almost 
wholly engrossed by a colossal satirist, a man who has dared the 
universal application of Shaftesbury's maxim that ridicule is the 
test of truth. The world had never before seen a satirist on the scale 
of Voltaire, nor had satire ever played such a part as a factor in 
impending change. As a master of sarcastic mockery he ia un¬ 
surpassed ; his manner is entirely his own ; and he is one of the mo.st 
intensely national of writers, notwithstanding his vast obligations to 
English humorists, statesmen and philosophers. English humour 
also played an important part in the literary regeneration of Germany, 
where, after Liscow and ^bener, imitators of Swift and the essayists, 


Lessing, imbued with Pope but not mastered by him, showed how 
poweriol an auxilhtry satire can be to criticism—« relation wUcii 
I^pu had somewhat inverted. Another great German writer, 
Wieland, owes little to the English, but adapts Lucian and Petronius 
to the 18th centur>’ with playful If somewhat mannered grace. 
Kortum's Johstad, a most humorous poem, innovates successfully 
upon established models by making low life, instead of chivaliy, the 
subject of burlesque. Ctoetlu* and Schiller, Scott utd Wordsworth, 
are now at hand, and as imagination gains ground satire declines. 
Byron, who in the 18th century would have been the greatest of 
satiriste, is hurried by the spirit of his age into pa^on and descrip¬ 
tion, bequeathing, however, a splendid proof m the possibility of 
allying satire with sublimity in his Vtston of Judgment, Moore gives 
tlie e^^ram a lyrical turn ; B^rangur, not lor the first time in Frencli 
literature, makes the gay chanvSon tlie instrument of biti^ jest; 
and the cla.ssic type rtxieives fresh currency from Auguste ^rbier. 
Courier, and subsequently Cormenin, raise the political pamphlet to 
hterary dignity by their jKugnant wit. Peacock evolves a new type 
of novel from the study of AUicniaii comedy. Miss Edgeworth sld^ 
ttie confine's of satire, and Miss Austen Mta.sonH her novels with the 
most exquisite satiric traits. Washington Ir\’ing revives the manner 
of The Spectator, and Tieck brings irony and persiflage to the dis¬ 
cussion of cntic^ problems. 'J'wo great satiric figure's remain—onv 
representative of his nation, tlie otlier most difficult to class. In all 
the characteristics of his genius Thackeray is tliuroughly F^nglish, 
and the faults anti follies he chastiws are* those eHi>eciaIly cliaractcr- 
istic of Bntisli society. Go(k 1 sense and llie perception of the 
ridiculous are amalgamated in him ; his satire is a thormiglUy brittsh 
article, a bttle over-solid, a little wanting in finish, but honest, 
weighty and durable. Posterity must go to him for the liumours of 
the age of Victoria, a.s tliey go to Addison for those of Anne's. But 
Heine hardly U'longs to any nation or county, time or place. He 
ceascsl to be a German without lM*coming a Frenchman, and a Jew 
witliout Ix'coming a GinsUan. Only out* portrait really suite him, 
that in Tn*ck's allt*goricul tak*, where lu* is represeii U*d as a capricious 
and miKciiievous elf; but his song is swwtcr and his command over 
the springs of laughter and tears greater than it suitH Tieck's 
purpose* to acknowledge. In him the saline spint, lung confined to 
established literary forms, seems to obtain unrestromed fnx'dom to 
wander where il will, nor have the ancient rntwlids been followed since 
by any considerable satirist except the 1 taliaii Giusti. Tlie machinery 
employed by Moore wa-s indeed transplanted to America by James 
Russell Lowell, whose Bigloto Puffers represent perhaps the highest 
moral level yet attained by satire. 

In no age was tlie .sjiini of salirtt so generally dilluset! as in the lytli 
century, Init many of its eminent writers, wliile bordering on the 
domains of satire, escape the definition of satirist. The term cannot 
be properl)' ajjplied to Dickens, tlie keen observer of the oddities of 
human life ; or to George Eliot, tJie critw of its emptiness when not 
inspired by a worthy purpow ; or to Balicuc, the painter of French 
society ; or to Trollo|>c, tne mirror ol tlu* mnldle classes of l^ngUmd'. 
If Sartor Rrsartus could be regarded as a satire. Carlyle would rank 
among tlu* first of satinste; but the satire*, though very obvious, 
rather accoinpanie.s tlian inspires tlie comiiosition. The number of 
minor satirists of merit, on tlie other li.iiid, is legion. Poole, in his 
brouflly fare ical Little Pedlington, rang tin* changes with inexhaustible 
ingenuity on a single fruitful i<l(*a : Jerrold’s com«*dies sjuirklp with 
epigrams, ami his talcs and sketches ov«*rflow with quaint humour; 
Mallock, in lus New Republii, made tlu* most of )Kirsoiia] mimiep^, 
the lowest form of satire; Samuel Butler {Erewhon) holds on in¬ 
verting mirror to the world’s fact? with imiwiturbable gravity ; thi*. 
humour of Bemarel Shaw has always an essential cliaracter of satire- 
the sharpest social lasli. One remarkable feature of the modern age 
is the union of caricature (q.v.) with literature. (R. G.) 

SATISFACriON (Lat. salisfacere, to satisfy), reparation for 
an injurj' or offence; payment, peuniary or otherwise, of a 
debt or obligation; particularly, in law, an equitable doctrine 
of much importance. It may operate cither as between .stranger* 
or as between father and child. As between strangers : it was 
laid down in Talbot v. Duke of Shrewsbury, 1714, Pr. Ch. 394, 
that where a debtor bequeaths to his creditor a legacy ai peat 
as, or greater than the debt, the legacy shall be deemed a satisfac¬ 
tion of the debt. This rule, however, has fallen under a consider¬ 
able amount of discredit, and very small circumstances are 
required to rebut the preisumption of satisfaction. If the debt 
was incurred after the execution of the will, there is no satisfac¬ 
tion, nor is there where the will giving the legacy contains a 
direction to pay debts. As between prent and child, the 
doctrine operates (a) in the satisfaction of legacies by portions, 
and {b) of portions by legacies. In the case of (a), it has been 
laid down that where a parent, or one acting in loco parentis, 
gives a legacy to a.child, without stating the purpose for which 
he gives it, it will be understood as a portion; and if the father 
afterwards advance a portion on the marriage, or preferment 
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m life of that child, though of le« amount, it is a wtidwtion 
’ r r .. ../rt This aonlication of the doctnne u based 

as is also the rule 


of the Vhole, or in part. This application 
nn thf maxim that “equality is equity 

tSt^rc a legacy bequcaUied by a parent, or one m loco 
is as great as, or greater than, a portion or provision 
n?e^^udy secured to the child, a presumption arises t^t the 
was intended by the parent as a complete satisfaction. 

In each of the above cases, of course, the presumption may be 

rebutted by evidence of the testator’s intentions 

In theology', the doctrine of satisfaction is the doctnne that 
the sufferings of Christ are accepted by the divine justice as a 
substitute for the punishment due for the sins of the world 

British station in Central India, within the state 
of Kewah, with a station on the East Indian railway, los m. 
S.W. from Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 7471. It is the headquarters 
of the political agent for Baghelkhand, and an important centre 
of trade. 

SATPURA, a range of hills in the centre of India. Beginning 
at the lofty plateau of Amarkantak (about 82® E.), the range 
extends westward almost to the W. coast. From Amarkantak an 
outer ridge runs S.W. for about 100 m. to a point known as Uie 
Saletekri hills in Balaghat district. As it proceeds westward 
the range narrows from a broad tableland to two parallel ridges 
enclosing the valley of the Tapti, as far as the famous hill-fortress 
of Asirgarh. Beyond this point the Khandesh hills, which 
separate the valley of the Nerbudda from that of the Tapti, 
complete the chain as far as the Western Ghats. ITie mean 
elevation is about 2500 ft.; but the plateaus of Amarkantak 
and Chauradadar in the east of Mandla district rise to nearly 
3500 ft., and many of the peaks and some of the tablelands 
exceed this altitude. The hill of Khamla in Betul district is 
3700 ft., which is also the general height of the Chikalda hills 
overlgol^g the Berar plain, while the Fochmarhi hills east 
of Betul, rising abruptly from the Nerbudda valley, culininate 
in Dhokgarh at an elevation of 4500 ft. Just east of Asirgarh 
there is a break in the range, through which passes the railway 
from Bombay to Jubbulpore, the elevation at this point being 
about 1240 ft. The extreme length of the range is about 600 m.; 
the breadth, which is 100 m. at its head across Balaghat and 
Mandla, diminishes to the narrow ridges of Nimar. 

SATRAS, in ancient geography, a Thracian people, inhabiting 
part of Mount Pangaeus between the rivers Nestus (Mesta) and 
Strymon (Struma). According to Herodotus, they were inde¬ 
pendent in his time, and had never been conquered within the 
memory of man. Tbey dwelt on lofty mountains covered with 
forests and snow, and on the highest of these was an oracle of 
Dionysus, whose utterances were delivered by a priestess. They 
were the chief workers of the gold and silver mines in the district. 
Herodotus is the only ancient writer who mentions the Satrae, 
and Tomaschek regards the name not as that of a people but of 
the warlike nobility among the Thracian Dii and Bessi. J. E. 
Harrison and others identify them with the Satyri (Satyrsh the 
attendants and companions of Dionysus in his revels, and also 
with the Centaurs. The name Satrokentae, a Thracian tribe 
according to Hecataeus (quoted in Stephanus of Byzantium), 
seems to support the second identification. 

See Herodotus vU. 110-112 ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomtna to Creek 
Religion (1903), p. 379 : W. Tomascheck, Die alien Thraker (1893). 

SATRAP [Pers. Khshatrapdvan, i.e." protector (superintendent) 
of the country (or district),’’ Heb. sakhshairapan, Gr. t^iTpdr^t 
(insc; of Miletus, Sitsungsber. Berl. Ak. 1900,112), efaifipairciW 
(insc. of Mylasa, Dittenberger, Sylloge, 95), efuTpdmjs (insc. of 
Mylasa Lebas iii. 388,Theopomp p. 11 i),shortened into crarpoin;?], 
in ancient history, the name given by the Persians to the governors 
of the provinces. By the earlier Greek authors (Herodotus, 
Thucydides and often in Xenophon) it is rendered by «iropx<w 
“lieutenant, governor,” in the documents from Babylonia 
and Egypt and in Ezra and Nehemiah bji pakha, “ governor ” ; 
arid the satrap Mazaeus of Cilicia and Syria in the time of Darius 
IIT., and Alexander (Arrian iii. 8) calls himself on his coins 
“ Matdai, who is [placed] over the country beyond the Euphrates 


and Clicia.” Cyrus the Great divided his empire into provinces; 
a definitive organization was given Darius, who established 
twenty great satrapies and fixed theirtribute(Herodot. iii. 89 iqq.), 
The satrap was the head of the administration of his province; 
be collected the taxes, controlled the local officials and the subject 
tribes and cities, and was the supreme judge of the province to 
whose “ chair " (Nehem. iii. 7) every civil and cnminal case 
could be brought. He was responsible for the safety of the roads 
(cf. Xenophon, Anab. i. 9. 13), and had to put (town brigands 
and rebels. He waS assisted ^ a council of Persians, to which 
also provincials were admitted; and was controlled by a royal 
secretary and by emissaries of the king (csp. the “ eye of the 
king ”). The regular army of his province and the fortresses 
were independent of him and commanded by royal officers; but 
he was allowed to have troops in his own service (in later times 
mostly Greek mercenaries). The great provinces were divided 
into many smaller districts, the governors of which are also 
called satraps and hyparchs. The distribution of the great 
satrapies was changed occasionally, and often two of them were 
given to the same man. When the empire d^ayed, the satraps 
often enjoyed practical independence, especially as it became 
customary to appoint them also as generals in chief of their army 
district, contraiy to the original rule. Hence rebellions of 
satraps became frequent from the middle of the sth century; 
under Artaxerxes II. occasionally the greater part of Asia Minor 
and Syria was in open rebellion. The last great rebellions were 
put down by Artaxerxes 111 . The satrapic administration was 
retained by Alexander and his successors, c.spccially in the 
Seleucid empire, where the satrap generally is designated as 
strategus ; but their provinces were much smaller than under 
the Persians. 

In later times the cult of a god Satrapes occurs in Syrian 
inscriptions from Palmyra and ffie Hauran; by Pausanias vi. 
25, 6, Satrapes is mentioned as tlie name of a god who had a 
statue and a cult in F.lis and is identified with Korybas. The 
origin of this god is obscure; perhaps it arose from a cult con¬ 
nected with a statue or a tomb of some satrap. 

See further under Pbksia ; Ancient History, from the Achaemcnid 
iMUiud onwards, and works there quoted (especially section v. ^ z). 

(£i>. M.) 

SATRICDM (mod. Coned), an ancient town of Latium, situated 
some 30 m. to the S.E. of Rome, in a low-lying region to the S. of 
the Alban Hills, to the N.W. of the Pomptine Marshes. It was 
accessible direct from Rome by a road running more or less 
parallel to tiie Via Appia, to the S.W. of it. It is .said to have 
been an Alban colony : it was a member of the Latin league 
of 499 B.r. and became Volscian in 488. It was several times 
won and lost by the Romans, and twice destroyed by fire. After 
346 B.c. we hear of it only in connexion with the temple of Mater 
Matuta. A. Nibby (Analisi della carta dei dintomi di Roma, 
Rome, 1848, iii. 64) was the first to fix the site upon the low hill, 
surrounded by tufa cliffs, on which were still scanty remains of 
walling in rectangular blocks of the same material, which is now 
(xxupied by the farm-house of Conca. One mile W.N.W., on the 
hill above Le Ferrierc, remains of an archaic temple, ascribed to 
Mater Matuta, were discovered by excavation in 1896. The work 
was begun under the direction of Professor H. Graillot of the 
University of Bordeaux, member of the French School of Rome, 
but after two weeks’ work was suspended by order of the Italian 
government, and then resumed under the supervision of then- 
own officials. The objects discovered are in the Museo di Papa 
Giulio at Rome. Another Satricum lay on the right bank of the 
Liris, not far from Arpinum. 

See H. Graillot in Melanges de I'icole francaise de Rome (1896), 131; 
and Notieie degli scavi (1896), passim. (T. As.) 

8ATSUMA ISLANDS, a poup of islands belonging to Japan, 
lying westward of the provmce of Satsuma (st® 40' N. and 129® 
40' E.). The two principal are Kami-Koshiki-shima (24J m. by 
5i) and Shimo-KoShiki-shima (8i m. by 5J). 

8ATTERLEE, WALTER (1844-1908), American figure and 
genre painter, was bom in Brooklyn, New York, on the 18th of 
January 1844. He graduated at Columbia University in t86j, 
studied in the National Academy of Design, and with Edwm 
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White, in New York, and in 1878-1879 under Lfen Bmnat 
in Paris. He first exhibited at the National Academy in 1868, 
was elected an associate of the Academy in 1879, and received its 
Thomas B. Clarke prize in 1886. He was a member of the 
American Water Q«or Society and of the New York Etching 
Club, and was an excellent te^er. Satterlee died in Brooklyn 
on the 28th of May 1908. Among Ids favourite subjects were 
Arab life and figures in the costume of the colonial period. 

SATURN [Satornus], a god of ancient Italy, whom the 
Romans, and till recently the modems, identified with the Greek 
god Cronus. 

1. Cronus was the youngest of the Titans, the children of Sky 
(Uranus) and Earth (Gaea). Besides the Titans, Sky and Earth 
had other children, the Cyclopes and the Hundred-handers. 
When the Cyclopes and the Hundred-handers proved trouble¬ 
some, Sky thrust them back into the bosom of Earth. Tliis vexed 
Earth, and she called on her sons to avenge her on their father 
Sky. They all shrank from the deed save Cronus, who waylaid 
and mutilated his father with a sickle or curved sword. From 
the drops of blood which fell to the earth sprang the Furies and 
the Giants. Cronus now reigned in room of Sky. His wife was 
Rhea, who was also his sister, being a daughter of Sky and Earth. 
Sky and Earth had foretold to Cronus that he would be deposed 
by one of his own children, so he swallowed them one after another 
as soon as they were bom. Thus he devoured Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera, Hades and Poseidon. But when Rhea had brought forth 
Zeus, the youngest,* she wrapped up a stone in swaddling clothes 
and gave it to Cronus, who swallowed it instead of the babe. 
When Zeus, who had been hidden in Crete, grew up, he gave hb 
father a dose which compelled him to disgorge first the stone and 
then the children whom he had swallowed. The stone was 
preserved at Delphi; every day it was anointed and on festivals 
it was crowned with wool. Zeus and his brothers now rebelled 
against Cronus, and after a ten years’ struggle they were victori¬ 
ous. Cronus and the Titans were thrust down to Tartarus, 
where they were guarded by the Hundred-handers. According 
to others, Cronus was removed to the Islands of the Blest, where 
he ruled over the departed heroes, judging them in conjunction 
with RhaJamanthus. Plutarch (De Dej. Orac. 18) mentions 
a story that the dethroned monarch of the gods slept on an island 
of the northern seas guarded by Briareus and surrounded by a 
train of attendant divinities, 'fhe reign of Cronus was supposed 
to have been the golden age, when men lived like gods, free from 
toil and grief and the weakness of old age (for death was like 
sleep); and the earth brought forth abundantly without cultiva¬ 
tion. There are few traces of the worship of Cronus in Greece. 
Pausanias, in his description of Greece, mentions only one temple 
of Cronus ; it stood at the foot of the .Acropolis at Athens and was 
sacred to Cronus and Rhea jointly. The Athenians celebrated 
an annual festival in his honour on the 12th of Hecatomboeon. 
A mountain at Olympia was called after him, and on its top 
annual sacrifices were offered to him at the spring equinox. 

The idea that Cronus was the god of time sivms to have arisen 
from a simple confusion between the words Cronus and Chronus 
(" time "). Curbus derives Cronus from tlie root kta, meaning " to 
accomplish." Cronus may have been a god of some abonginaf half¬ 
savage tribe wliich the Greeks conquered. Hence the savage traits 
in his legend, his conquest by Zeus and the scanty traces of his 
worsliip m Greece. The myth of the mutilation of Sky by Cronus 
may be a particular form of the wide.sprcad story of the violent 
separation of Sky and Earth by one of their cliildrcn. Other forms 
of this myth arc found in New Zealand, India and Cluna. tWaUels 
to tire swallowing and disg rging incident are to be found in the folk¬ 
lore of Bushmen, Kafiies, Basutos, Indians of Guiana and Eskimo. 

2. Saturn and his wife Ops were amongst the oldest deities 
of ancient Italy. He is said to have had an altar at the foot of 
the Capitol before Rome was founded. Saturn was a god of 
agriculture, his name being derived from serere, “to sow.”® 
The identification of &tum with Cronus ® gave rise to the legend 
that after his deposition by Zeus (Jupiter) Saturn wandered to 

’ So Hesiod. But, according to Homer, Zeus was the eldest of the 
children of Cronus and Rhea. 

* He was also known by the epithet of Stercutus or Sterculius, the 
god of fertilizing manure. 

* Cronus himself was a harvest god under one of his aspects. 


Italy, where he ruled as king in the golden age and gave the name 
Satumia to the country.* Janus, another of the most ancient 
gods of Italy, is said to have welcomed him to Rome, and here 
he settled at the foot of the Capitol, which was called after him 
the Saturnian Hill. His temple stood at the ascent from the 
Forum to the Capitol and was one of the oldest buildings in Rome, 
but the eight remaining columns of the temple probimly formed 
a portion of a new temple built in the imperial times. Tlie image 
of Saturn in this temple had woollen bands fastened round its 
feet ail the year through, except at the festival of the Saturnalia ; 
the object of the bands was probably to detain the deity. 
Similarly there was a fettered image of Enyalius (the War God) 
at Sparta, and at Athens the image of Victory had no wings, 
lest she might fly away. The mode of sacrifice at this temple 
was so far peculiar that the head of the sacrificer was bare as in 
the Greek ritual, instead of being covered, us was tlie usual 
Roman practice. Legend said that the Greek ritual was intro¬ 
duced by Hercules, who at the same time abolished the human 
sacrifices previously offered to Saturn. Others said that the 
rule had been observed by the Pelasgians before. Under or 
behind the temple was the Roman treasury, in which the archives 
as well as the treasures of the state were preserved. Dionysius 
Ilalicamasscnsis (AtU. Horn. i. 34) tells that there were many 
•sanctuaries of Saturn in Italy and that many towns and places, 
especially mountains, were called after liim. The oldest lutional 
fonn of verse was known as the Saturnian. Like many other 
figures in Roman mythology, Saturn is .said to have vanished 
at last from earth. His emblem was a sickle. The substitution 
of u great scythe fur the sickle, and the addition of wings and an 
hour-glass, arc modern.'’’ Ops (“ plenty ’’), wife of Saturn, was 
an earth-goddess, as appears from tlic custom observed by her 
suppliants of sitting and carefully touching the earth while they 
made their vows to her. As goddess of crops and the liarvcst 
she was culled Consiva, and under this name liud a sanctuary 
at Rome, to which only the Vestals and the priest wore admitted. 
As Saturn was identified in later times with Cronus, so was Ops 
with Rhea. Another goddess mentioned as wife of Saturn was 
Lua, a goddess of barrenness. She was one of the deities to whom 
■after a victory the siHiils of the enemy were sometimes dedicated 
and burned. 

Saiurna/ta. —This, the Rreat festival of Saturn, was celebrated 
on the 19th, but after Caesar's retorm of the calendar on the lylh, 
of December. Augustus decreed Uiat the i7tb should Ih' sacred to 
Satuni and the 19th to Ojis." Henceforward it appears tJial the 
17th and i8th u'ere devoted to the SatuninliH, and the toth and 
20th to the Upaha, a festival of Ops.’ Caligula added a filth day. 
" the day ol youth ” (ibrs ;wT/.»a/fs), devoted no doubt to the 
Sturts of the young. But in popular usage the lesUval lasted seven 
(lays. The woollen letters were taken from the feet ol the imago of 
Saturn, and each man oflererl a pig. During the festival .schools were 
closed ; no war was declared or battle fought ; no punishment was 
inflicted. In place ol the toga an undress garment {synthesis) was 
worn. Dislinctiims of rank were laid U'.ide : slaves sat at table 
with their masters or were wailed on by them, and the utmost 
freedom of speech was allowed them. Gambhng with dice, at otln r 
times illegal, was now fiermitted." All classes exchanged gifts, the 
commonest being wax tapers and clay dolls. These dulls were 
especially given to children, and the makers of tlicm held a regular 
lair at this time. Varro thought tliese dolls represented original 
sacrifice.s of human beings to the infernal god. There was. as we have 
seen, a tradition that liuman sacrifices were once oflered to batum, 
and the Gnieks and Komans gave the name of Cronus and Saturn to a 
cruel Phoenician Baal, to whom, (.g. children were sacrificed at 
Carthage. The Cronus to whom human sacrifices are said to have 
been ottered in Rhodes was probably a Baal, for there are traces of 
I’hoenician worship in Rhodes. It may lie conjectured tliat the 
Saturnalia was originally a celebration oi the winter solstice. Hence 


* He is said to have taught the inhabilants of Latium agriculture, 
the art of navigation anef the use ol stamiied pieces of metal for 
money. 

‘ During the first centuries of the Christian era, Saturn was one of 
the chief pojmlar divinities of northern Africa, representing tlie 
Cartbagioian Baal under the title of Dominus Satumus; see Toutain, 
Pe Satnrni dei in Africa Romana cuUu (1894). 

• There was also a special festival, Opeconsiva, on Aug. 25. 

’ The fonrth day of the festival was added by some one unknown. 

" It is curious to find a similar rule with a similar exception in 
Nepal. See H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. il. pp. 333 sq. 
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the iMond that it was instituted by Romulus under the name of tte 
winter solstice). The prominence giv® to 
“iXTat the festival points to the custom of making a new fire at 
this time The cu.stom of solemnly kindling fires at the TOmmer 
solstice (five of St John) has prevailed m most parte of Europe, 
notably m tiermany, and Uicre are traces (of which the yule-log is 
one) ol the observance of a similar custom at the winter solsUce. 

In ancient Mexico a new fire was kindled, amid great rejoicings, at 
the end of every period of fifty-two years. 

The designation of the planets by the names of gods is at least as 
old as the 4tli century n.c. The first certain mention of the star of 
Cronus (Saturn) is m Aristotle (Metaphysics, p. 1073 b. 35). The 
name also occurs in the Epmomis (p. 987 b), a dialogue of uncertam 
date wrongly ascrilx'd to Plato. In Latin, Cicero (ist century n.c.) 
is the first author who speaks of the planet Saturn. The application 
of the name Saturn to a day of the week {Satumi dm, Saturday) 
is first found 111 Tibullus (i. 3, 18). (J. G. Fa. ; X.) 

SATURN, in astronomy, the sixth major planet in the order 
of distance from the sun, and the most distant one known 
before the discovery of Uranus in 1781. Its symbol is b;. Its 
periodic time is somewhat less than 30 years, and the interval 
between oppositions is from 12 to 13 days greater than a year. 

It appears us a star of at least the first magnitude, but varies 
much in brightness with its orbital position, owing to the varying 
phases of its rings. It seems to resemble Jupiter in its physical 
constitution, but the belts and doud-like features so conspicuous 
on that planet are so faint on Saturn that they can be seen only 
in a general way as a slight mottling. In colour the planet has 
a warmish tint, not dissimilar to that of Arcturus. Its density 
is the smallest known among the planets, being only 0-13 that 
of the earth, and therefore less than that of water. 

Owing to the difficulty of distinguishing any individual 
feature, the rotation of the planet has been observed only on a 
few rare occasions when a temporary bright spot appeared and 
continued during several days. The first observation of such a 
spot was made by the elder Herschel, who derived a rotation 
period of 10 h. 16 m. In December 1876 a bright spot appeared 
near the equator of the planet, which was observed by Asaph 
Hall at Washington for more than a month. It gradually .spread 
out in longitude, and finally faded away. The time of rotation 
found by Hall was 10 h. 14 m. 24 s. A third spot appeared in 1903 
on the northern hemisphere, and had a rotation [icriod of about 
10 h. 38 m. The deviation of this period from the others indicates 
that, as in the case of Jupiter and the sun, the time of rotation 
is least at the equator, and increases toward the poles. Both 
from this difference and from the appearance presented by the 
planet it is clear that the visible surface is not a solid, as in the 
case of Mars, but consists of a layer of cloudy or vaporous matter, 
which conceals from view the .solid body of the planet, if any such 
exists. Owing to the rapid rotation the figure of the disk is 
markedly elliptical, but when, owing to the rings being seen 
edgewise, the entire disk is visible, the latter sometimes seems 
to have the form of a square with its edges rounded off. This 
may be an illusion. 

'Ihc most remarkable feature associated with Saturn is its 
magnificent system of ring and satellites. The former is unique 
in the solar system, 'the ring, the seeming ends of which were 
first seen by Galileo as handles to the planet, was for some time 
a mystery. After Galileo hod seen it at one or two oppositions, 
it faded from sight, a result which we now know was due to the 
advance of the planet in its orbit, bringing our line of sight 
edgeways to the ring. When it reappeared, Galileo seems to 
have abandoned telescopic observation, but the “ ansae ” of 
Saturn remained a subject of study through a generation of his 
successors without any solution of their mystery being reached. 
The truth was at lenrth worked out in 1656 by Huygens, who 
first circulated his solution in the form of an anagram. When 
arranged in order the letters read : 

" Annulo cingitur tenui, piano, nusquam cohacientc, ad eclipticam 
IncUnato." 

This designation of a plain thin ring surrounding the planet, 
but disconnected from it, and inclined to the ecliptic, b accurate 
and as complete as the means of observation permitted. 

The varying phases presented by the ring arise irom its having an 
incihiation of 27° to the orbit of the planet, while its plane remains 


invariable in direction as the planet performs its orbital revolution. 
There are therefore two opposite pomta of the orbit, at each of 
which the plane of the ring passes through the sun, and is seen nearly 
edgeways from the earth. At the two intermediate points the ring ts 
seen as opened out at an angle of 27*. The apparent illuminated 
surface which it then presents to us exceeds that presented by the 
planet, so that the bngbtness of the entire system to the naked eire 
IS more than double. 

In 1665 William Ball or Ballc, joint-founder and first treasurer of 
the Royal Society, discovered that the ring was apparently formed 
of two concentric rings, separated by a fine dark Bne. This yres 
afterwords independently discovered by G. D. Cassini at the Paris 
Observatory. As tlie telescope was improved, yet other shaded 
lines concentric with the ring itself were found. These were some¬ 
times regarded as divisions, but if they arc such they are by no 
means complete and sharp. The universal rule is that, if we con¬ 
sider any portion of the ring contained between two circles con¬ 
centric with the ring iteelf, the general aspect and brightness of this 
circular portion are alike through its whole circumference. That is 
to say, if tlie brightness of different parts of the ring be compared, 
it is found to be constant when the parte compared are equally 
distant from the centre, but subject to variatiou as we pass from the 
ciicumference towards the centre. The inner and broader of the 
two rings is brightest near the outer part and shades oil toward the 
planet, gradually at first, and more rapidly afterwards. Its inner 
portion ui so dark that it was at one time regarded as separate, and 
called the " crape " or " dusky " ring. This smiposcd discovery 
of an inner ring was made iudeiiendently by W. R. jjawes of England 
and G. P. Bond of the Harvard Observatory, though ]. G. Galle at 
Berlin noticed the actual appearance at an earlier date. The more 
powerful telescopes of the present time show this dusky ring to be 
continuous with the inner portions of the main ring, and transparent, 
at least near its iimer edge. 

The physical constitution of the rings is unlike that of any other 
object in the solar system. They arc not formed of a continuous 
mass of solid or liquid matter, but of di.screte particles of unknowii 
minuteness, probably widely separated in proportion to their 
individual volumes, yet so close as to appear continuous when 
viewed from the earth. This constitution was first divined by 
Cassini early in the i8th century. But, alllioiigh the impossibility 
that a continuous ring could surround a planet without falling upon 
it was shown by Laplace, and must have been evident to all in¬ 
vestigators in celestial mechanics, Cassmi’s explanation was for¬ 
gotten until 1848. In tliat year James Clerk Maxwell, in an essay 
which was the first to gain the newly-founded Adams prize of the 
university of Cambridge, made an exhaustive mathematical in¬ 
vestigation of tlie satellite constitution, .showing that it alone could 
iulfil the conditions of stability. Although this deilionstration 
placed the subject lieyond doubt, it was ol great interest when 
J. E. Keeler at the Allegheny OUservatory proved this constitution 
by spectroscopic observation in 1895. He found by measuring the 
velocity of different parts of the ring to or from the earth that, as 
wo pass from tlie outer to the inner regions of the nng, tlie velocity 
of revolution around the planet increases, each coneeutric portion of 
the ring leaving the speed belonging to a satellite revolving in a 
circular orbit at the same di.stance from the planet. 

A remarkable feature of the nngs is that they arc so thin as to 
elude measurement and nearly disappear from view when seen 
edgeways even in powerful telescopes. As tliis can happen only at 
the rare moments when the plane o( the nng passes accurately 
through toe earth, precise observations of toe phenomenon with 
powerful telescopes are few. But before or after toe epochs at which 
toe plane passes through tlie sun, there is sometimes a ixiriod of 
several weeks, during wliich tlie sun shines on one lace of the rmg 
while toe other is presented to toe earth. In October I907 the 
appearance presented by toe rings was studied by W. W. Campbell 
at toe Lick Observatory, and li. E. Barnard at tlie Yerkes Ob¬ 
servatory. The position of the ring as seen against the planet is 
marked by a dark line stretching across the equator, which is the 
tote shadow of the ring, on which toe sun shines at a very acute 
angle. 

An interesting question still open is the nature of the so-called 
divisions of the rings. Are these divisions real or are they simply 
apparent, arisuig from a darker colour in the matter which compases 
them ? In toe case of toe sharpest and best-known division, to 
which toe name of Cassini has been given irom its firet observer, 
there would seem to be little doubt that the division is real. But 
there is some doubt in too case of toe other divisions. While many 
excellent observers have sometimes thought they saw a complete 
separation between toe bright and toe crape rings, no such pheno¬ 
menon has been seen in the great telescope of our times, and it is 
almost certain that toe dark colour of toe crape ring anscs merely 
from its tenuity and transparency. From Barnard's observation of 
the passage of Japetus through toe shadow of Saturn and its ttegs 
it appears that the transparency gradually diminishes from the 
centre of this ring to its hne of junction with the bright ring. If 
there should ever be a transit of Saturn centrMly past a bright star, 
many questions as to the constitution of toe rings may be settled by 
noting the times at which the star was seen through toe divisions of 
toe ring. 
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BUmmts of the Satellilns of Saturn. 


— ■ . ■" ' ' ' 

Mean 

Longitude. 

Epoch Greenwich 
Mean Noon. 

Mean Daily 
Motiou. 

Meati 

Distance. 

Eccentricity. 

Long, of Pericentre. 

Mass 

Saturn. 

Mimas . 

147 “ 

1889, April 

3*1 WS" 

26-814* 

Small 

Doubtful 

16.340,000 

Enceladus 

199 19-8 

S3 

*7^-73199 

34 - 40 f 



4,<Mio,ooo 

Tethys . 

2S4 3i'0 

» 

190-69795 

42-586 



921,500 

Dione . 

t 53 5 f 4 

,1 

■ 3 f 534975 





Rhea 

35 * * 3 -* 

1890, Jan. 

79*61)0087 

70*170 


** 


litan 

260 25-1 

22-5770093 

176-578 

•O2M86 

276' 15' 4- 31-7'' 

4,700 

Hypenon 

304 31-8 

>3 

16-919983 

213*93 

•1043 

235 47 - 18-663“' 

unknown 

Japetus. 

75 a ‘<'4 

1885, Sept. 1 

4-537997 

51459 

*02836 

354 30 -t- T 9 °‘ 

100,000 

I^hcM^be . 

L 

343 90 

1900. Jan. 

- 0-65398 

1871-6 

-1659 

291 2 - 0-27“' 

unknown 


Satellites of Saturn. 

Saturn is surrounded by a system of nine or (perhaps) ten 
satellites. The brightest of these was discovered b>’ Huygens 
in 1665 while pursuing his studies of the ring. The following 
table shows the names, distances, times of revolution, discoverer 
and date of discovery of the nine whose orbits are well established: 


1 Name. 


Di’icoverer. 


tance. i Tmn-. 

Discovery. 

1 Mimas 

' d. h. 
3*1 0 23 

W. Herschol 

1789, Sept. 17 

i Eticdadus 

4*0 ; 1 9 

,, 

1789, Aug. 28 

1 3 Tetliys 

50 , 1 21 

G. D. Ca.ssim 

1684, March 

. 4 Dione . 

6-3 i 2 18 


16K4, March 

5 Rhea . 

b'9 ! 4 12 

Huygens 

1072, Dec. 23 

, 0 Utan . 

20-5 1 15 23 

1035, Mar. 25 

7 Hypt'rion . 

251 i 21 7 

W. C. Bond 

1848, Sept. 16 

1 8 |ap<*tus . 

59-b 79 8 

J. D C.a.sstni 

1671, October 

9 PhoL-be 

2°9-3 546 12 

W. H. IVkonng 

1898, August 


The five inner satellites seem to form a class by themselves, of 
which the distinguishing feature is that the orbits are so nearly 
circular that no eccentricity has been certainly detected in them, 
and that the planes of their orbits coincide with that of the ring 
and, it may be inferred, with the plane of the planet’s equator. 
Thus, so far as the position of the planes of rotation and revolu¬ 
tion are concerned, the system keeps together as if it were rigid. 
This results from the mutual attraction of the various bodies. 
A remarkable feature of this inner system is the near approach 
to commensurability in the periods of revolution. The period 
of Tethys is nearly double that of Mimas, and the period of 
Enceladus nearly double that of Dione. The result of this near 
approach to commensurability is a wide libration in the longi¬ 
tudes of the satellites, having periods very long compared with 
the times of revolution. 

Each of the four outer satellites has some special feature of 
interest. Titon is much the brightest of all and has therefore 
been most accurately observed. Hyperion is so small as to be 
visible only in a powerful telescope, and has a quite eccentric 
orbit. Its time of revolution is almost commensurable with that 
of Titan, the ratio of the period being 3 to 4. The result is that 
the major axis of the orbit of Hyperion has a retrograde motion 
of 18° 40' annually, of such a character that the conjunction 
of the two satellites always occurs near the apocentre of the orbit, 
when the distance of the orbit from that of Titan is the greatest. 
This is among the most interesting phenomena of celestial 
mechanics. Japetus has the peculiarity of always appearing 
brighter when seen to the west of the planet than when seen 
to the east. This is explained by the supposition that, like our 
muon, this satellite alweys presents the same face to the central 
body, and is darker in colour on one side than on the other. 

In studying a series of photographs of the sky in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Saturn, taken at the branch Harvard observatory at Are- 
quipa, Peru, W. H. Pickering found on each of three plates a very 
faint star which was missing on the other two. He concluded that 
these were the images of a satellite moving around the planet The 
latter was then entering the Milky Way, where minute stars were so 
numerous that it was not easy to confiinn the discovery. When the 
planet began to emerge from the Milky Way no difficulty was found 
in relocating the object, and proving that it was a ninth satellite. 
Its motion was found to be retrograde, a conclusion confirmed by 
Frank H. Ross. This phenomenon may be regarded as unique in 
the solar system, for, although the motion of the satellite of Neptune 
is retrograde, it is the only known satellite of that planet. 


Another extremely iuiut satellite has probably been established 
by Ihckenng, but its orbit is still 111 some doul>t. 

The conclusions from the spectrum of Saturn, and numerical 
particulars relating to the planet, are found in the article Pijcnkt. 

The phmes of the orbits of the inner six sateUites arc coincident 
witli the plane of the ring system, of which the elements are as 
follou : 

Longitude of a.scending node on ecliptic . 107° 43' so' 

liichnation.18" 10' 21" 

lixtenor diameter ol outer ring, in miles . 166.020 

Interior „ „ „ . . 147,670 

Exterior , inner nng i44i3lo 

Interior „ ■ loy.ioo 

Interior „ dark ring „ . . 01,780 

Breadth of outer bright ring „ . 9,625 

Breadth of divi.sion iH'twwn the nngs, in miles 1,680 

Breadtli of mner bright ring „ . 17,605 

Breadth of dark nng „ . 8,660 

Breadth of system of bright nngs „ . 28,910 

Breadth of entire system of rings „ . 37,570 

Space between planet and dark nngs „ . 9,760 

(S- N.) 

SATORNIA (mod. Saturnia), an ancient town of Etruria 
Italy, about 23 m. N.E. of Orbetcllo and the coast. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus enumerates it among the towns first occupied 
by the Pclasgi and then by the Tuscans. A Roman colony was 
conducted there in 183 b.c., and it was a praefectura, but other¬ 
wise little is known about it. Remains of the city walls, in the 
polygonal style, still exist, to which Roman gates were added. 
Roman remains have also been discovered within the town, and 
remains of tombs outside, originally covered by tumuli, which 
have now disappeared, so that Dennis wrongly took them for 
megalithic remains. Pitigliano, some 12 m. to the S.W., is 
another Etruscan site. 

See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883) 
i. 496: ii. 275 ; A. Pasqm in Notme degti scavi (1882), 52. 

(T. As.) 

SATURNIAN METRE (Lat. Satumius, i.e. which relates to 
Saturn), the name given by the Romans to the crude and irregular 
measures of the oldest I-atin folk-songs. The scansion is 
generally of the following type: 

with which Macaulay compares the nursery rhyme, “ The Queen 
was in her parlour,eating bread end honey." 'Ihere was,however, 
considerable licence in the scansion, and we can gather only that 
the verse was generally of this type, and had a light and vivacious 
movement. It occurs in a few inscriptions (the verses on t^ 
tombs of the Scipios: cf. Biichekr, Anthohgia Z.a/i«a, 1895) 
in figments, Livius Andronicus and the Belium Punitum of 
Naevius. Subsequently it was ousted by Greek metres. The 
question as to whether it depended upon accent or upon quantity 
has been much discussed. 

See KaUeT.Dersaiurtiische Vers (Prague, iSSyand 1886) ; Thurney- 
sen, Der Saturnier (HaUe, 1885); Havet, Ue saturnia Latiuarum 
versa (Pans, 1880); Muller, Der saturmsche Vers and seme Denkmiler 
(1885): Leo, Der saiurniseke Vers (1905) ; Du Bois, Stress Accent 
in Homan Poetry (New York, 1906); also Mommsen, Hist, of Some. 
1. chap. XV. 

8AT0RNIN0B, LUCIUS APPULilUS, Roman demagogue. 
As quaestor (104 B.c.) he superintended the importation of com 
at Ostia, but had been removed by the Senate (an unusual 
proceeding), and replaced by M. Aemilius Scaurus (q.v.), one 
of the chief members ol the govemnumt party. He does not 
appear to have been charged with incapacity or mismanagement, 

XXIV. 8 a 
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anil thp iniustire of his dismissal drove him into the arms of the 
it X I" >°3 “e -as elected tribune. He entered mto 
^aereeSwith C. Marius, and m order to gam the favour of 
W^Tldiers proposed that each of hts veter^ shou d r^ive 
an aUotment of ?oo jugera of lar^ m Afn« He w« alw chiefly 
instrumental in securing the election of Manus to his fourth 
consulship (los). An opportunity of retaJiatmg on the nobility 
was afforded him by the arrival (loi) of ambassadors from Mithra- 
daies VI. of Pontus, with large sums of money for bribing the 
senate • compromising revelations were made by Satuminus, who 
insulted the amtiassadors. He was brought to trial for violating 
the law of nations, and only escaped conviction by an oi miseri- 
fordtam appeal to the people. To the first tribunate of Satuminus 
is probably to be assigned his law on majestas, the exact provi¬ 
sions of which are unknown, but its object was probably to 
strengthen the power of the tribunes and the popular party ; 

It dealt with the minuta majestas (diminished authority) of the 
Roman people, that is, with all acts tending to impair the 
integrity of the Commonwealth, being thus more comprehensive 
than the modern word “ treason.” One of the chief objects of 
.Saturninus’s hatred was Q. Caecilius Metcllus Numidicus, who, 
when censor, endeavoured to remove Satuminus from the senate 
on the ground of immorality, but his colleague refused to assent. 

In order to ingratiate himself with the people, who still cherished 
the memory of the Gracchi, Satuminus took about with him 
Kquitius, a paid freedman, who gave himself out to be the son 
of Tiberius Gracchus. Although the mother of the Gracchi 
refused to acknowledge him, the people stoned Metellus because 
he would not admit his claim to citizenship. Equitius was 
afterwards elected tribune. Marius, on his return to Rome 
after his victory over the Cimbri, finding himi^lf isolated in the 
senate, entered into a compact with Satuminus and his ally 
C. Servilius Glaucia, and the three formed a kind of triumvirate, 
supported by the veterans of Marius and the needy rabble. 
By the aid of bribery and assassination Marius was elected (loo) 
consul for the sixth time, Glaucia praetor, and Satummus 
tribune for the second time. Satuminus now brought forward 
an agrarian law, an exUnsion of the African law already alluded 
to. It was proposed that all the land north of the Padus (Po) 
lately in possession of the Cimbri, including that of the inw- 
pendent C.eltic tribes which had been temporarily occupied by 
them, should be held available for distribution among the 
veterans of Marius. This was unjust, since the land was r^ty 
the property of the provincials who had been dispossessed by 
the Cimbri. Colonies were to be founded in Sicily, Achaea and 
Macedonia, on the purchase of which the “ Tolosan gold,” the 
temple treasures embezzled by Q. Servilius Caepio (praetor no), 
was to be employed. Further, Italians were to be admitted to 
these colonies, and as thev were to be burgess colonies, the 
right of the Italians to equality with the Romans was thereby 
partially recognized. This part of the bill was resented by many 
citizens, who were unwilling to allow others to share their 
privileges. A clause provided that, within five days after the 
passing of the law, every senator should take an oath to observe 
itTunder penalty of being expelled from the senate and heavily 
fined. All the senators subsequently took the oath except 
Metellus, who went into exile. Satuminus also brought m a 
hill, the object of which was to gain the support of the rabble 
by supplying com at a nominal price. The quaestor Q. Servilius 
Caepio > declared that the treasury could not stand the strain, 
and Satuminus’s own colleagues interposed Aeir veto. 
Satuminus ordered the voting to continue, and Caepio dispe^d 
the meeting by violence. The senate declared the proceedings 
null and void, because thunder had been heard; Satummus 
replied that the senate had better remain quiet, otherwise the 
thunder might be followed by hail. The bills (leges AppuUtae) 
were finally passed bv the aid of the Marian veterans. 

Marius, finding himself overshadowed by his colleagues apd 
compromised by their excesses, thought seriously of breaking 
with them, and Satuminus and Glaucia saw that their only hope 

1 Accordins to some, the son of the Caepio mentioned above. 
But chroiK^gioal reasons make the relationship doubtful. 


of safety lay in their retention of office. Satuminus was elected 
tribune for the third time for the year begini^ the loth of 
December loo, and Glaucia, although at the time praetor and 
therefore not eligible until after the lapse of two years, was a 
candidate for the consulship. M. Antonius the orator was 
elected without opposition; the other government candidate, 
Gaius Memmius, who seemed to have the better chance of 
success, was beaten to death by the hired agents of Satuminus 
and Glaucia, while the voting was actuaUy going on. This 
produced a complete revulsion of public feeling. The senate met 
on the following day, declared &tuminus and Glaucia public 
enemies, and called upon Marius to defend the State. Marius 
had no alternative but to obey. Satuminus, defeated in a 
pitched battle in the Fomm (Dec. lo), took refuge with his 
followers in the Capitol, where, the water supply ^ving been 
cut off, they were forced to capitulate. Marius, having assured 
them that their lives would be spared, removed them to the 
Curia Hostilia, intending to proceed against them according to 
law. But the more impetuous members of the aristocratic party 
climbed on to the roof, stripped off the tiles, and stoned Satuminus 
and many others to death. Glaucia, who had escaped into a 
house, was dragged out and killed. 

BiBUOGRArHY. — Appian, Bell. civ. i. 28-33: Diod. Sic. xxxvi. 
12: Plutarch, Mttriu.s, 28-30; Livy, Epit. 69; Florus iii. ib; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 12 ; Auctor ad Herennium i. 21; Aurelius Victor, 
De viris tUustribus, 73; Orosins v. 17; Cicero, Pro Balho, 21, 48, 
Brutus, 62, De oratore, ii. 40, De harusptcum responsis, 19, Pro 
.Sestio, 47, Pro fiaiurio,passim; Mommsen,H«sl. 0/ Borne (Eng. trans), 
blc. iv. ch. 6; G. Long, Decline 0/ the Roman Republic, ii. ch. 10; 
E. Klebs in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyctopddie, li. 1 (1896); see 
further Rome: History, II., " The Republic," Period C, 

SATYRS (Satyri), in Greek mythology, spirits, half-man half¬ 
beast, that haunted the woods and mountains, companions of 
Pan and Dionysus. They are not mentioned in Homer; in 
a fragment of Hesiod they are called brothers of the mountain 
nymphs and Curetes, an idle and worthless race. Fancy 
represented them as strongly built, with flat noses, pointed ears, 
small horns growing out of the forehead, and the tails of horses 
or goaU. They were a roguish but faint-hearted folk, lovers of 
wine and women, roaming to the music of pipes and cymbals, 
castanets and ba^ipes, dancing with the nymphs or pursuing 
them and striking terror into men. They had a special form of 
dance called Sikinnis. In earlier Greek art they appear as old 
and ugly, but in later art, especially in works of the Attic school, 
this savage character is softened into a more youthful and graceful 
aspect. There is a famous statue supposed to be a copy of a 
work of Praxiteles, representing a graceful satyr leaning gainst 
a tree with a flute in his hand, in Attica there was a species of 
drama known as the Satyric ; it parodied the legends of gods and 
heroes, and the chorus was composed of satyrs. Euripides’s 
play of the Cydops is the only extant example of this kind of 
drama. The older satyrs were called Sileni, the younger Satyrisci. 
By the Roman poets tliey were often confounded with the Fauns. 
The symbol of the shy and timid satyr was the hare. In some 
districts of modem Greece the spirits known as Calicantsars offer 
points of resemblance to the ancient satyrs; they have goats 
ears and the feet of asses or goats, are covered with hair, and 
love women and the dance. The herdsmen of Parnassus believe 
in a demon of the mountain who is lord of hares and goats. 

In the Authorized Version of Isa. xih. 21, xxxiv. 14 the word 
■' satyr " is used to render the Hebrew sl’irlm, " hairy ones. A 
kind of demon or supernatural being known to Hebrew ^ 
folk-lore as inhabitin* waste places is meant; a practice , ^ 
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folk-lore as inhabiting waste places is meant; a practice 
of sacrificing to the sS^irim is alluded to in Lev. xvu. 7, 
where E. V. has ■’devils.’* They correspond to the 
” sluiggy demon of the mountain-pass {aiabb ai-ahaoa) oi old 
Arab superstition. r • 1 

SAUCE, flavouring or seasoning for food, usually in a liquid 
or semi-liquid state, wther served separately or mixed with the 
dish. The preparation of suitable sauces is one of the essentials 
of good codeery. The word comes through the Fr. from Ae 
Eat. salsa, salted or pickled food (satire, to season or sprinkle 
with sal, salt). The same Latin word has also given “ saucer, 
properly a dish for sauce, now a small flat plate with a depressed 
centra to hold a cup and so prevent the spilling of liquid, and 
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“sausage” ( 0 . Fr. sauMsse, Late Lat. stUsidum), minced 
seasoned meat, chiefly pork, stuffed into coverings of sUn. The 
colloquial use of “ saucy,” impertinent, “ cheeky ” is an obvious 
transference from the tartness or pungency of a sauce, and has 
a respectable literary ancestry ; thus Latimer (Afire. Sel.) 
“ when we see a fellow sturdy, lofty and proud, men say this 
is a saucy fellow.” 

SAUERLANO, a mountainous district of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Westphalia, between the Sieg and the 
Ruhr, separated by the former from the Westerwald on the S., 
and by the latter from the coal formation of Ardey on the N. 
It is a well-wooded plateau of the Devonian formation, diversified 
by deep valleys and tracts of heather land. The district is a 
favourite tourist resort. 

Sec F. W. Ghmme, Das Sautrland und setne Bewohner (2nd ed , 
Padcrboin, 1886); Fncke, Dm Tourist im Sauerland (Bielefeld, 
1892), and Knecbusch, RnsslOhrm dutch das Sauerland (Dortmund, 
1899). 

SADCOR, or Sagak, a town und district of British India, 
in the Jubbulpore division of the Central Provinces. The 
town, in a picturesque situation on a spur of the Vindhyan 
hills, 1758 ft. above sea-level, has a station on the Indian Mid¬ 
land railway. Pop. (1901) 42,330. It has long ceased to be 
a growing place, though it is still third in importance in the 
province. It was founded in 1660, but owes its importance to 
having been made the capital of the Mahratta governor who 
established himself here in 1735. The cantonments contain a 
battery of artillery, a detachment of a F.uropean regiment, a 
native cavalry and a native infantry regiment. The town is 
handsomely built, and is an emporium of trade. 

The Di.strict of .Saucor has an area of 3962 sq. m. It is an 
extensive, elevated and in parts tolerably level plain, broken 
in places by low hills of the Vindhyan sandstone. It is traversed 
by numerous streams, chief of which are the Sunar, Beas, Dhasan 
and Bina, all flowing in a northerly direction towards the valley 
of the Ganges. In the southern and centrid parts the soil is 
black, formed by decaying trap; to the north and east it is a 
reddish-brown alluvium. Iron ore of excellent quality is found 
and worked at Hirapur, a small village in the extreme north-cast. 
The district contains several densely wooded tracts, the largest 
of which is the Ramna teak forest preserve in the north. 

The population in 1901 was 469,479, showing a decrease of 20 % 
m the decade, due to the results of famine. The principal crops are 
wheat, millet, pulse, oil-seeds and a little cotton. The main Une of 
the Indian Midland railway crosses tile district, with a branch from 
Dina lo Katni on the F.ast Indian system. 

By a treaty concluded with the Mahratta Pesliwa in 1818, the 
gnmter part of the present district was made over to the British: 
and the town became the capital of the Sau^r and Nerbudda 
Temtones, then attached to the Nortli-wostem Ih-ovinces. During 
the Mutiny of 1857 the whole district was m the possession of the 
reticls, excepting the town and fort, in which the Europeans wen- 
shut up for eight months, till relieved by Sir Hugh Rose. The rebels 
were totally defeated and order was again restored by March 1858. 

See the Saugor District Gazetteer (AUahabad, 1907). 

SAUJBDLAGH, or Sujbui.ak, the principal town of the Mukri 
district, in the province of Azerbaijan in Persia, in a fertile 
valley, between 30 and 40 m. S. of Lsdtc Urmia, at an elevation 
of 4270 ft. It has post and telegraph ofliccs, and a population 
of about 7000, mostly Kurds of the Mukri tribe, and exports 
dried fruit, grain and tobacco. There are many more localities 
with this name (Turkish, meaning “ cold stream,” or “ cold 
spring ”) in Persia, the most notable, after the above-mentioned 
Kurdish dty, beii^ a district of the province of Teheran, with 
many villages. The place was temporarily occupied by Turkish 
troops in January 1908. 

BAUL (Heb. shi'M, “ asked ”J, in the Old Testament, son of 
Kish, and king of Israel. ^ His history is closely interwoven with 
that of the prophet Samuel and the Judaean king David. Two 
distmet accounu are given of his rise. In one Samuel, after de¬ 
feating the Philistines, rules as the last " judge ” of Israel; the 
people demand a king, and Saul, a young giant of Benjamin, 

IS chosen by lot; the choice is confirmed when he delivers 

' On the name &ul, also that of an Edomite king (Gen. xxxvi. 
37 >eq.), see Samuel note i. IQsh seems to be identical with the 
Arabic personal and god-name Rais. 
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JabesMilead from the Ammonites (i Sam. i.-viii., x. 17**7, 
xi., xii.). In the other, Saul is raised up by Yahweh to deliver 
Israel from a sore Philistine oppression. Samuel, a seer of local 
faM, previously unknown to Saul, gives him the divine com¬ 
mission, and ultimately a complete victor is gained which is 
celebrated by the erection of an altar (ix. i-x. 16, xiii. seq.). 
See further Samuxl. Once king, Saul achieves conquests over 
the surrounding states, and the brief summary in i Sum. xiv. 
47 -Sr may be supplemented by 2 Sam. i. 19 sqq., where the 
brave deeds of the loving pair Saul and his son Jonathan, and 
their untimely death, form the subject of an old poem which 
vividly describes the feelings of a prostrate nation. Saul and his 
sons fell in the battle on Mt. Gilboa in the north and the land was 
thrown into confusion (1 Sam. xxxi.). Jaliesh-Gilead, mindful 
of its debt, secretly carried away the dead bodies (cf. 3 Sam, xxi. 
12 seq.),and Abner the commander hurriedly removed the surviv¬ 
ing son, Ishbosheth,’* to Mahanaim and at length succeed^ in 
ratabUsliing his power over all Israel north of Jerusalem (2 Sum. 
ii. 8 seq.). But the sequel is lost in the more popular accounts of 
the rise of David. 

Little old tradition is preserved of the house of Saul. The 
interest now lies in the prominence of Samuel, and more particu¬ 
larly in the coming supremacy of the Judaean king David (sec 
the introductory verse 1 Sam. xiv. 52); as a result of this Saul is 
depicted in less sympathetic colours, his pettiness and animosity 
stand in strong contrast to David’s chivalry and re.signation, and 
in the melancholy Benjamite court with its rivalry and jealousy, 
the romantic attachment between David and Jonathon forms 
the one redeeming feature. The great Israelite disaster is fore¬ 
shadowed in a thrilling narrative of Saul's visit to the since 
famous Witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii.). Israel had lost its 
mainstay through the death of Samuel (cf. xii. 23), and the king, 
uneasy at the approach of the enemy, invoked the shade of the 
prophet only to learn that his cause was lost through his own 
sin. The incident is now connected with David’s nearing 
supremacy, and refers to a previous act of disobedience in his 
Amalekite campaign. In a detailed account of Saul’s expedition 
we learn that his failure to carry out Yatiweh’s commands to 
the letter had brought the prophet’s denunciation (cf. Ahab, 

I Kings XX. 42), and that he had lost the divine favour (xv.). 
This in turn ignores an earlier occasion when Saul is condemned 
and the loss of his kingdom foretold ere he had accomplished 
the t^k to which he had been colled (xiii. 8-14).” 

This later tendency to subordinate the history of Saul to that 
of David appears especially in a number of detailed und popular 
narratives encircling Judah and Benjamin, superseding other 
traditions which give an entirely different representation of 
David’s move from the south to Jerusalem. Consequently it 
proves impossible to present a consistent outline of the history. 
Instead of the sequel to Ishboal’s recovery of power, and instead 
of David’s incessant conflicts north of Hebron, ending with the 
capture of Jerusalem and its district from a strange people 
(2 Sam. V. xxi. 15-22, xxiii. 8 sqq.), we meet with the stories of 
the war with Benjamin and I.srael, of the intrigue of Abner (y.t».) 
and the vengeance of Joab (j.w.). While Saul’s death had left 
Israel in the hands of the Philistines, it is David who accomplishes 
the deliverance of the people (2 Sam. iii. 18, xix. 9). .So, also, 
in accordance with his generous nature, David takes vengeance 
upon the Amalekite who had slain Saul {2 Sam. i. 6-10, contrast 
the details in i Sam. xxxi.), and upon the treacherous aliens 
who had murdered Ishbaal (iv.). When king at Jerusalem 
(seven years after Saul’s death) he seeks Out the survivors of 
Saul in order to fulfil his covenant with Jonathan. Jonathan’s 
son Mephibosheth * is found in safe-keeping east of the Jordan 

* Ishbasheth,Ishbaal, " man of Baal," cf. i Chron. vlii. 33. 

• For othCT explanations see i Chron. x. 13 seq. (which refers to 
i Sam. xxviii.), and Josephus, Ant. vi. 14, 9 (a reference to Saul's 
massacre of the priests at Nob, t Sam. xxii., a crime which is not 
brought to his charge in biblical history and probably belongs to 
one ot the latest traditions). 

' Perh^ Meribaal, “ man of Baal," or Merlbbaal, " Baal con¬ 
tends " ; for the intentional alteration of the name cf. note z above, 
and see Baal. 
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and is installed at court (ix.). Another impresiiM is by 
the relations between David and Saul s daughter, Michal (vt. 16 
sqq cl also the “ wives ” in xii. 8), and we learn from yet 
mother source that he handed over Saul’s sons to the Gibeonites 
who had previously suffered from the king’s bloodthirsty real 
(xxi i-m). On this occasion (the date is quite uncertain) the 
remains of Saul and Jonathan were removed from Jabesh-Gilead 
and solemnly interred in Benjamin. During Absalom’s revolt, 
Mephibosheth entertained some hopes of revivii^ the fortunes 
of his house (xvi. 1-4, * 4 - 3 °). “>d two Benjamites, Shimei 

and Sheba, appear (xvi. 5 sqq.,xix. 16-83, ^■)- But there 
is no concerted action ; the three are independent figures whose 
presenci' indicates that Judaean supremacy over Israel was not 
acixpted without a protest, and that the spilt blood of the house 
of Saul was laid upon the shoulders of David. Henceforth 
Saul’.s family disappears from the pages of history. But a 
genealogy of his descendants (i Chron. viii. 33-40, ix. 39-44) 
tells of “ mighty men of valour, archers,” who with their sons 
number 150 strong, and this interesting post-exilic list is sug¬ 
gestive for the vitality of the traditions of their ancestors. 

In Hurveying the earher tmditions oi Saul's rise, it is clear that the 
doiperate ntate oi Israel leaves little room for the quiet picture oi the 
iiiexpcnenced youth wandenng around in search of his father's 
asses, or for the otherwise valuable representation of popular cult at 
the local sanctuaries (i Sam. ix ). Since it is Saul who is commis> 
sioned to deliver Israel, it is disconcerting to meet his grown*up son 
who slays the Philistme “ garrison " (rather " ofheer ") in Geba 
(Gibeah, xiii. 3 and takes the initiative in overthrowing 
the Philistines (xiv. 1-16) ; yet the account which follows of 
Jonathan's violation of Saul's hasty vow and its consequences pre- 

C ares us for the sub^uent stories of the uiifnendly relations 
etweeii the two. Finally the absence of any prelude to the Plulisbne 
oppression is perplexing. On the otlier hand, Judg. x. 6 sqq. {now 
the introduebott to the Gileadite Jephthah and the Ammonites) 
contain references (now obscure) to the distress caused by the 
Philistines, the straitened circumstances of the people, and their 
penitent appeal to YahWeh. When at length Yahwen " could l)car 
the misery m Israel no longer," it is evident tliat in the original con¬ 
nexion some deliverer wa.H raised. Ifut the M'quel cannot be found 
in the Ignite Samson, the priest Eli, or the seer Samuel, and it is 
only in the history of ^ul that Yahweh's answer to the people's cry 
leads to the appointment of tlie saviour. The traces of me oldei 
accounts of Saul's nse and the fragments in Uie highly composite 
introduction in Judg. x. (vt'. ja, 6&, io-t6) agree so materially that 
unless both the prelude to the former and the sequel to the latter 
have been lost it is probable that the two were once closely con¬ 
nected, but have been severed m the course of the literary growth of 
the traditions. See further Samuel, Books, § 6. 

The development of views regarding the pre-monarchical" judges," 
the rise of the monarchy and its place in the religion of Yahweb have 
been factors quite as powerful as the growth of national tradition of 
the first king of Israel and the subordination of the narratives in 
order to give greater prominence to the first king of the Judaean 
dynasty. Although a considerable body of native tradition encircled 
the great Israelite heroes (cf. Ahab, Jehu, the wars of Aramaeans and 
Ammonites), Saul is pre-eminently a ^njamitc figure. From the 
biblical evidence alone it is far from certain that ttos is the earliest 
phase. Saul's deliverance of Jabesh-GUead from Ammon and his 
Durial may suggest (on the analogy of Jephthah) that Gilead re- 
nrded him as its own. Some connexion between Gilead and 
Mnjamin may be inferred from Judg. xxi., and, indeed, the decima- 
tioQ of the latter (see ibid. xx. 4, 7, xxi. 13 saq.) seems to link the 
appearance of the tnbe in the earlier history with its new rise under 
Saul. But tlu; history of the tribe as such in this period is shrouded 
in obscurity, and the Benjamite cycle appears to reprc^ient quite 
secondary and purely local forms of the great founder of the 
Israelite monarchy, whose traditioiiH contain features which Unk him 
now with another founder of Isiael—the warrior Joshua, and now 
with tlie still more famous invader and conqueror Jacob. 

Sec S. A. Cook, Criticai Notts on 0. T. HtsUtry (Index, s.v.), and 
art. Jxws, n 6-8, Samvel (Books). (S. A. C.) 

SA 0 LTSA 1 NTB MARIE^acityand the county>seat oi Chippewa 
county, Michi^, U.S.A., on Saint Mary’s river, at the outlet 
of Lake Superior and at the £. end of the upper peninsula. 
Pop. {1890) 5760; (1900) 10,538, of whom 5329 were foreign- 
bom ; (191Q census), 12,615. ^ served by the Canadian 

Pacific, the Duluth, ^uth Shore & Atlantic, and the Minneapolis, 
Saint Paul & SauH Sainte Marie railways. A railway bridge 
(3607 ft. long, completed in 1887) and steam ferries connect 
it with the CuiadUn town of Sault Sainte Marie (pop. 

7x69) on the opposite side of the river. The princlpu buildings 
are the Court House, City Hall, Post Office, Custom House and 


Carnegie Library (1905). Fort Brady, in the south-western 
part of the city, is an infanby garrison; the old Ft. Brady 
(built about 182*) in another part of the city is still standing. 

The river is here nearly i m. wide and {alls 20 {t. in three-lourths 
of a mile; it has been made navigable Iw lock canals for vessels 
drawing 20 ft ol water. The North West Fur Company built a lock 
here in 1797-1798. A canal 5700 ft. long, navigable lor vessels of 
ifj ft. draught, was completed by the state in 1855. ^tween 1870 
and 18B1 the Federal government widened the canal to 100 ft. 
made the draught 16 it, and built the Weitzel lock. 515 ft long! 
80 ft wide, 60 ft. at gate openings, with a lift of 18-20 ft; in 18^ 
the Poe lock (on the site of the old state locks), having a Uft of 18-20 
ft, and measuring 800 ft x too ft, was opened, and the canal and 
its.approaches were deepened. In 190B the government began the 
widening of the canal above the locks and the construction oi a new 
lock, 1350 ft. long between gates and having a draft ol 24'5 ft at 
extreme low-water. The estimated cost of thi.s lock and approaches 
is $6,200,000. In 1907 the commerce passing here during the 
navmation season of eight months and twenty-three days amounted 
to 58,217,214 tons of freight, valued at more than $600,000,000; the 
commerce pas.sing through the canals at this point is larger than that 
of any other canal in the world. There is a ship canal (i| m. long) 
on the Canadian side of the river, which was completed in 1895 at a 
cost of $3,750,000. From the rapids opposite the city two water¬ 
power plants (ol 50,000 and to,ooo h.p. re.spectively) derive their 
power; the larger, a hydraulic water-power canal (costing, with 
power equipment, $6,500,000) is t| m. long, and extends from the 
lake above to a power-house below the rapids; in this power-house 
are 320 turbines. The total value of the factory product in rgoa 
was $2,412,481, an increase of 23i'3 % over that of 1900. Much hay 
and fish are packed and shipped here. 

The place was long a favourite fishing-ground of the C 3 iippewa 
Indians. It wa.s visited by the French mi.ssionaries Rambault 
and Joques in 1641 and by PAre Rend MAnard in 1660. In 
1668 Jacques Marquette founded a mission here. In 1671 the 
governor-general of New France called a great council of the 
Indians here and in the name of the king of France took formal 
possession of all the country S. to the Gulf of Mexico and W. to the 
Pacific. TTic mission was abandoned in 1689 •. but as a trading 
post of minor importance— for a time protected by a palisade 
fort—the settlement was continued. In 1879 Sault Sainte 
Marie was incorporated as a village; in 1887 it was chartered 
as a city. 

For an account of the mission see Antoine I. Rezek, History of the 
Diocese of Sault Ste Mane and Marquette (2 vols,, Houghton, Mich., 
1906-1907); see also A. B. Gilbert’s " A Tale of Two Cities " in 
Histonoal CoUeciions, vol. 29 (Lansing, 1901) ol Uie Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society. 

SAUMAREZ, JAMES SAUMAREZ [or Sausmarez], Bakon de 
{i 757''1836), English admiral, was descended from an old 
family, and was bom at St Peter Port, Guernsey, nth of March 
1757. Many of his ancestors had distinguished themselves in 
the naval service, and he entered it as midshipman at the. 

of thirteen. For his bravery at the attack of Charleston 
in 1776 on board the “ Bristol ” he was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant, and he was promoted commander for his gallant 
services off the Dogger Bank, 5th of August 1781, when be was 
wounded. In command of the “Ruiiseil,” 70, he contributed 
to Rodney’s victory over De Grasse (12th of April 1782). For 
the capture of “ La RAunion,” a French frigate, in 1793, he was 
knighted. While in command of a small squadron he wa.s on 
the 5th of June 1794 attacked by a superior French force on the 
way from Plymouth to Guernsey, but succeeded in gaining a 
safe anchorage in Guernsey harbour. After being promoted 
to the “ Orion,” 74, in 1795, he took part in the defeat of the 
French fleet off Lorient,on the 22nd of June,distinguished himself 
in the battle of Cape St Vincent in February 1797, and was present 
at the blockade of Cadiz from February 1797 to April 1798, and 
at the battle of the Nile, where he was wounded. On his return 
from Egypt he received the command of the "Caesar,” 84, 
with orders to watch the French fleet off Brest during the winters 
of 1799 and 1800. In 1801 he was raised to the rank of rear- 
admird of the blue, was created a baronet, and received the 
command of a small squadron which was destined to watch 
the movements of the Spanish fleet at Cadiz. Between the 6th 
and i2th of July he p^ormed a brilliant piece of service, in 
which after a first repulse at Algedras he routed a much superior 
combined force of French and Spanish ships. For his services 
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Saumarez received the order of the Bath and the freedom of 
the city of Lwidon. In 1803 he received a pmsion of £1200 a 
year. On the outbreak of the war with Russia in i8og he was 
given command of the Baltic fleet. He held it during the 
wars preceding the fall of Napoleon, and his tact was conspicu¬ 
ously shown towards the government of Sweden at the crisis 
of the invasion of Russia. Charles XIII. (Bemadotte) bestowed 
on him the grand cross of the'military order of the Sword. At 
the peace of 1814 he attained the rank of admiral; and in 1819 
he was made rear-admiral, in 1821 vice-admiral of Great Britain. 
He was raised to the peerage as Baron de Saumarez m 1831, and 
died at Guernsey on the gth of October 1836. 

See Metmnrs of Admiral Lord de Saamaret, by Sir John Ross 
(2 vols., 1838). 

SAUMUR, a town of western France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Mainc-et-Loire, 28 m. S.E. of Angers 
on the railway to Tours. Pop. (1906) 14,747. Saumur is well 
situated on the left bank of the Loire, which here receives the 
Thouet, and on an island in the river. A large metal bridge 
connects the Tours-Anger.s railway with that of Mtjntrcuil- 
Bcllay, by which Saumur communicates with Poitiers and Niort. 
Two stone bridges (764 and 905 ft. long) unite tlie town on the 
island with the two lianks of the river. Several of the Saumur 
churches are interesting. .St Pierre, of the 12th century, lias a 
17th-century fagadc and a Renaissance nave ; and Notre-Damc 
of Nantilly, often visited by Louis XL, who rebuilt portions of it, 
has a remarkable though greatly damaged fagade, a doorway and 
choir of the 12th century, and a nave of the iith. Both these 
churches contain curious tapestries, and in the latter, fixed in the 
wall, is the copper cross of Gillcs de Tyr, keeper of the seals to 
St Louis. St Jean is a small building in the pure.st Gothic style 
of Anjou. St Nicola.s-du-Chardnnnet, in the Gothic style of the 
J2th i;entury, has a fine modern spire. Notre-Dame of Ardilliers, 
of the i6th century, was enlarged in the following century by 
Richelieu and Madame de Montespan. The hotel de ville, 
containing a museum and library, is an elegant i6th eentuiy 
edifice; and the whole town is rich in examples of the domestic 
architecture of the 15th, 16th and 17th centurie.s. The house 
known as the Maison de la Reine Civile (15th century) was built 
by Reni, duke of Anjou. The castle, built between the irth 
century and the 13th, and remodelled in the t6th, is u.sed as an 
arsenal and powder magazine. There is also an interesting alms¬ 
house, with its chambers in part dug out in the rock. The famous 
cavalry school of Saumur was founded in 1768 and is used for the 
special training of young officers appointed to cavalry regiments 
on leaving tlie cadet school of St Cyr. Other public institutions 
are the sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of France, colleges 
for both sexes and a horticultural garden, with a school of vines. 
Saumur prepares and carries on a large trade in the sparkling 
white wines grown in the neighbourhood, as well as in brandy, 
grain, flax and hemp ; and it manufactures enamels and ro.sarieE 
and carries on liqueur-di.stilling. 

The Saumur caves along the Loire and on both sides of the valkwof 
the Thouet must have been occupied at a very remote period. The 
Tour du Tronc (9th century), the old stronghold of Saumur, servttd 
as a place of refuge for the inliabitants of the surrounding district 
during foreign invasions (whence perhaps the name Saumur, from 
Salons Murus) and became the nucleus of a monastery built by 
monks from St Florent le Vieil. On the same site rose the castle of 
Saumur two hundred years later. The town fell into the hands of 
Foulques Nerra, duke of Anjou, in lozj, and passed in the 13th 
century into the posses Jon of the kings of France. The F.nglish 
failed to capture it during the Hundred Years' War. After the 
Keformatiou the town became the metropolis of Protestantism in 
France and the seat of a theological seminary. The school of 
Saumur, as opposed to that of Sedan, represented the more liberal side 
of French lYotestantism (Cameron, Amyraut, &c.). In 1623 the 
fortificatioas were dismanued: and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes reduced the population by more than one half. In June 
1703. the town was occupied by the Vendeans, against whom it soon 
afterwards became a base of operations for the republican army. 

BAONDERSOll, EDWARD JA1IES( 1837-1906), Irish politifJon, 
was bora at Castle Saunderson, Co. Oivan, on the 1st of 
October 1837. He was the son of Alexfutder Saunderson, M.P. 
for Cavan (d. 1857), his mother being a daughter of the 6th Baron 


Farnham. The Irish Saundersons were a 17 th century branch 
of an old family, originally of Durham ; a Lincolnahke branch, 
the Saundersons of Saxby, held the titles of Viscount Castleton 
(Irish; cr. 1628) and Baron Saunderson (British : cr. 1714) up 
to 1723. Edward Saunderson was educate abroad, and, having 
succeeded to the Cavan estates, married in 1865 a daughter of 
the 3rd Baron Ventry, and in the same year was elected M.P. 
for the county as a Paimerstonian Liberal. He lost his seat 
ill 1874, and by 1885, when he again entered parliament for 
North Armagh, he had become a prominent Orangeman and a 
Conservative ; the question of Irish home rule h^ now come 
to the front, and Saunderson’s political career as a representative 
Irish Unionist hud begun. He had entered the Cavan militia 
(4tli lialtalion Royal Irish Fusiliers) in 1862,and was now major 
(1875), hccoming colonel in 1886 and in command of the battalion 
from 1891 to 1893. Almo.st from the first he became lender of the 
Irish Unionist party in the House of Commons, his uncom¬ 
promising speeches being full of force and humour. In 1898 
bis services were recognized by his being made a privy councillor. 
He died on the 21st of Gctolier 1906. In private file Colonel 
Saunderson was well known us a keen yachtsman ; his character 
WU.S deeply marked by stem religious feeling,and his fine sincerity, 
while endearing h'm to his friends, never lost him the respect of 
his opponents. 

Sir the Memoir by Reginald Lucas (1008). 

SAUNDERSON, or Sanderson, NICHOLAS (1682-1739), 
English mathematician, was born at I'hurlstone, Yorkshire, in 
januaiy 1682. When about a year old he lu.st his sight through 
smallpox ; but this did not prevent him from acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of I^tin and Greek, and studying mathematics. In 1707 
he began lecturing at Cambridge on the principles of the New¬ 
tonian philosophy, and in November 1711 he succeeded William 
Whiston, the Lucasian profeasor of mathematics in Cambridge. 
He was created doctor of laws in 1728 by command of George 11 ., 
and in 1736 was admitted a member of the Royal Society. He 
died of scurvy, on the igtli of April 1739. 

Saunderson possessed the friendship of many of the eminent 
mathematicians of the time, such os Sir Isaac Newton, Edmnnd 
Halley, Abraham I)e Moivre and Roger Cotes His senses of hearing 
and touch wen- extraordinarily acute, and he could carry on mentally 
long and intricate mathematical calculations He devised a calcu¬ 
lating machine or aliaciis, by which he could perform arithmetical 
and algebraical operations by the sense of touch ; this method is 
sometimes termed his palpable arithmetic, an account of which is 
given in lus clalxirate Elements 0/ Algebra (2 vols,, Cambridge, 1740). 
Of his other writings, prepared for the use of his pupils, the only one 
which has been pubhshed is The Method of Fluxions (i vol., Lon¬ 
don, I 75 <i), At the end of this treatise there is given, in laitin, 
an explanation of the priiicifial pro]ius]tions of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
philosophy. 

SAUNTER. to loiter, lounge, walk idly or lazily. The deriva¬ 
tion of the word has given rise to some curiously far-fetched 
guesses; thus it has bwn referred to the Holy Land, La Sainle 
Terre, where pilgrims lingered and loitered, nr to the supposed 
tendency to idle propensities of those who pos.sess no landed 
property, sans terre. The most probable suggestions are (i) 
that of Wedgwood, who connects it with a word in exactly the 
English sense which appears in various forms in Scandinavian 
languages, Icel. slentr, Dan. slentre, Swed. slentra, cf. slen, sloth, 
slttnl, lout; this derivation assumes the disappearance of the 1 . 
(2) That supported by Skeat, and first propounded by Blackley 
(Word Gossip, 1869), which connects it with the Middle Eng. 
aunter, adventure; it may represent the Fr. s'avenfwrer, to go out 
on an adventure, and the sense-development would be from 
the idle and apparently objectless expeditions of knights-errant 
in search of adventure. 

SAUR0P8IDA. This name was introduced by T. H. Huxley 
in his Introduetion to the Classification of Animals (1869), to 
designate a province of the Vertebrata formed by the union of the 
Aves with the Reptilia. In his Elements of Comparative Anatomy 
(1864) he had us^ the term “ Sauroids ” for the same province. 
The five divisions of the Vertebrata — Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, 
Aves, and Mammalia —^are all distinctly definable, but their 
relations to one another differ considerably in degree. Whilst it 
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was Huxley’s great merit to emphasize by the tens Sauystda 
the close aiij direct relationship between the classes of reptUes and 
birds it was an unfortunate innovation to brigade the Amphibia 
and fishes as Ichthyopsida, thereby seating the Amphibia 
much more from the reptiles than is justifiable, more than perhaps 
he himself intended. The great gulf withm the recent Vertebrata 
lies between fishes, absolutely aquatic creatures with internal 
gills and “ fins ” on the one side, and on the other side all the 
other tetrapodous creatures with lungs and fingers and toes, for 
which H. Credner has found the excellent term of Tttrapoda. 
Another drawbadi of Huxley’s divisions resulted in the tendency 
of alienating the Mammalia, the third division, from the reptiles 
whihst trying to connect their ancestry with the Amphibia, a view 
which even now has some vigorous advocates. 

Thu characters which distinguish the Sauropsida, that is, which 
are conin)on to birds and reptiles, and not found combined in the 
other classes, have been thus summarized by Huxley : no branchiae 
at any period of existence ; a well-developed amnion and allantois 
present in the embryo ; a mandible composed of many bones and 
articulated to the skull by a quadrate bone; nucleated blood- 
cur])UscleH; no separate parasphenoid bone m the skull; and a 
single occipital condyle. In addition to these pnncipal characters 
others exist which are found in all birds and reptiles, but are not 
exclusively confined to them. The oviduct is always a MiiUerian 
duct scjiaratc from the ovary and opemng from the body cavity. 
Tlie adult kidney is a metanephros with separate ureter; the 
mesonephros and mesonephric duct become in tlie adult male the 
cflerent duct of the testis. The intestine and the reproductive and 
urinary ducts open into a common cloaca. There is usually an 
cxoskelcton in the form of scales ; in the birds the scales take the 
form of feathers. There are two aortic arches in reptiles, in birds 
only one--the right. The heart is usually tnlocular, becoming 
(juadrilocular in crocodiles and birds. In ^1 the eggs arc mcro- 
blastic and large, possessing a large quantity of yolk ; in all the egg 
18 provided in the oviduct with a layer of albumen and outside tins 
with a homy or calcareous shell. In a few cases the egg is liatched in 
the oviduct, but in these cases there is no intimate connexion between 
tlie embryo and the walls of the duct. Fertilization takes place 
internally, occurring at the upper end of tlie oviduct previously to 
the deposition of the albuminous layer and egg shell. 

Cximporativc anatomy clearly shows that birds arc closely allied 
to reptiles; enthusiasts even spoke of them as " glorified reptiles," 
and this view seemed to receive its proof by the discoveries of 
Archaeopteryx {g.v,), and the numerous bipedal Dinosaurs. But 
Archaeopteryx was after all a bird, although still somewhat 
primitive, and the question, what group of reptiles has given rise 
to the birds ? is still unanswered. By irony of fate, mere l^k of the 
fo.sril material, it has come to pa.ss that the bridges between Amphibia 
and reptiles and from them to Mammals arc in a fairer way of re¬ 
construction than is that between reptiles and birds, the very two 
classes of which we know that they " belong togctlior." (H. F. G.) 

8AUS8UBE, HORACE BENEDICT DE (1740-1799), Swiss 
physicist and Alpine traveller, was born at Geneva on the 17th 
of February 1740.' Under the influence of his father and his 
maternal uncle, Charles Bonnet, he devoted himself to botany. 
In 1758 he made the acquaintance of Albrecht von Haller, and 
in 1763 he published his first work. Observations sur I’icorce des 
feuilles et des pitales. The same year he was chosen professor 
of philosophy at the academy of Geneva, and retained ws chair 
till 1786. His health began to fail in 1791, when too he suffered 
great pecuniary losses. But he was able to complete his great 
work m 1796, before his death on the ssnd of January 1799. 
He became a F.R.S. after his visit to England (autumn of 1768), 
and in 1773 founded the Sociitfi pour I’Avancemenl des Arts at 
Geneva. His early devotion to ootanicol studies naturally led 
him to undertake journeys among the Alps, and from 1773 on¬ 
wards he directed his attention to the geology and physics of 
that great chain. Incidentally, he did much to clear up the 
topography of the snowy portions of the Alps, and to attract the 
attention of pleasure tmvellers towards spots like Chamonix 
and Zermatt. In 176c he first visited Chraonix, and offered 
a reward to the man who should first succeed in reaching the 
summit of Mont Blanc (then unsealed). He made an unsuccessful 

’ His father, Nicolas de Saussare (1709-1790), an agriculturist of 
unusually liberal opinions, resided all hts life at his farm of Conches, 
on the Arve, near Geneva. As a member of the council of Two 
Hundred he took part in public afiurt. Most of his writings bear on 
tlie growth and diseases of grain and other farm produce. His last 
work I4 Fen, principe d$ la ftcondtU des ptantes et de la fertiliU de la 
terre (178a), Was more speculative in its nature. 


attempt himself in 1785, by the Aiguille dn Gofiter route. Two 
Chamonix men attained the summit in 1786, by way of the 
Grwds Mulcts, and in 1787 Saussure himself had the delight of 
gaming the summit (the third ascent). In 1788 he spent 17 &ys 
in making observations on the crest of the Col du G^t (11,060 
ft.). In 1774 he. mounted the Crammont, and again in 1778, in 
which year he also explored the Valsorey glacier, near the Great 
St Bernard. In 1776 he had ascended the Buet (10,301 ft.). In 
1789 he visited the Pizzo Bianco (near Macugnaga) and made 
the first traveller’s passage of the St Thdodule Pass (10,899 ft.) 
to Zmmatt, which he was the first traveller to visit. On that 
occasion he climbed from the pass up the Klein Matterhorn 
(iz, 75 ° ft.), while in 1792 he spent three days on the same pass 
(not descending to Zermatt), making observations, and then 
visited the Theodulhorn (11,392 ft.). In 1780 he climbed the 
Roche Michel, above the Mont Cenis Pass. The descriptions of 
seven of his Alpine journeys (by no means all), with his scientific 
observations gathered en route, were published by him in four 
quarto volumes, under the general title of Voyages dans Us Alpes 
(1779-1796; there was an octavo issue in eight volumes, issued 
1780-1796, while the non-scicntific portions of the work were first 
published in 1834, and often since, under the title of Partie 
piltoresque des outrages de M. de Saussure). 

The Alps formed the centre of Saussure's investigations. They 
forced themselves on his attention as the grand key to the true theory 
of the earth, and among them he found opportunito for studjdng 
geology in a manner never previously attempted. The inclination 
of the strata, the nature of the rocks, the fossils and the minerals 
received his closest attention. Ho acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the chemistry of the day; and he applied it to the study of 
minerals, water and air. Saussure's geological observations made 
him a firm believer in the Neptunian tlieory : be regarded all rocks 
and minerals as deposited from aqueous solution or suspension, and 
in view of this he attached much importance to the study of meteoro¬ 
logical conditions. He carried barometers and boiling-point ther¬ 
mometers to the summits of the highest mountains, and estimated 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere at different heights, its 
tem|)eraturc, the strengto of solar radiation, the composition of air 
and its transparency. Then, following the precipitated moisture, he 
investigated the temperature of the earth at all depths to which 
he could drive his thermometer staves, the course, conditions and 
temperature of streams, rivers, glaciers and lakes, even of the sea. 
The most beautiful and complete of his subsidiary researches is 
described in the Essai iur I'hyerotKifne, published in 1783. In it ho 
records cxjwriments made with various forms of hygrometer in all 
climates and at all temperatures, and supports the claims of his hair- 
hygrometer against all others. He mvented and improved many 
kinds of apparatus, including the magneto-meter, the cyanometer 
for estimating the blueness of the sky, the diaphanometer for 
judging of the clearness of the atmosphere, the anemometer and the 
mountain eudiometer. His modifications of the thermometer 
adapted that instrument to many purposes: for ascertaming the 
temperature of the air he used one with a fine bulb hung in tlie 
shade or whirled by a string, the latter form being converted into an 
evaporometer by inserting its bulb into a piece of wet siionge and 
making it revolve in a circle of known radius at a known rate ; for 
experiments on the earth and in dc^ water he employed large ther¬ 
mometers wrapped in non-conducting coatings so as to render them 
extremely sluggish, and capable of long retaining the temperature 
once they bad attained it. By the use of these instniments he showed 
that the bottom water of deep lakes is uniformly cold at all seasons, 
and that the annual heat wave takes six months to penetrate to a 
depth of 30 ft. in the earth. He recognized the immense advantages 
to meteorology of high-level observing stations, and whenever it 
was practicable he arranged for simultaneous observations being 
made at different altitudes for as long {icriods as possible. It is 
perhaps as a geologist (it is said that he was the first to use the term 
geology "—see the "Discours prthminaire " to vol. i. of his Voyages, 
publ. in 1779) that Saussure worked most; and although his ideas 
on matters of theory were in many cases very erroneous he was 
instrumental in greatly advancing that science. 

See Lives by J. Senebicr (Geneva, j8oi), by Cuvier in the Bio- 
grapkie universeue, and by Candolle in Dicade philosophtque, No. 
XV. (trans. in the Pkilosopkical Magaeine, iv. p. 96); articles by 
E. Naville in the Bibliotkique universelle (March, April, May 1883), 
and chaps, v.-viii. of Ch. Duricr’s Le Mont-Blanc (Paris, various 
editions between 1877 and 1897). (W. A. B. C.) 

SAUSSURE, NICOLAS THEODORE DE (1767-1845), eldest 
son of Horace Bteidict de Saussuie, was bom on the t4tb of 
October 1767, at Geneva, and is known chiefly for his work on 
the chemist^ of vegetaUe physiology. He lived quietly and 
avoided society ; yet like his ancestors he was a member of the 
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Genevan representative council, and gave much attention to 
public affairs. In the latter part of his life he became more of a 
recluse iJian ever, and died at Geneva on the i8th of April 1845. 

When a ytmna man Nicolas Theodore accompanied his iather in 
bis Alpine joameya and assisted him by the careful determination 
of many physical constants. He was attracted to chemistry by 
Lavoisier's Inilliant conceptions, but he did nut become great as an 
originator. He took a leading share in improving the processes of 
ultimate organic analysis; and he determined the composition of 
ethyl alcohol, ether and some other commonly occurring substances. 
He also studied fermentation, the conversion of starch mto sugar, 
and many other processes of mmor importance. The greater number 
of his 3b published papers dealt with the chemistry and physiology 
of plants, the nature of soils, and the conditions of vegetable life, 
and were republished under the title Htcherchts dutmques tut la 
vigttalwH. 

SAUVAL, HENRI (1623-1676), French historian, son of an 
advocate in the Parlement, was bom in Paris, and baptized on 
the 5th of March 1623. He devoted most of his life to researches 
among the archives of his native city, and in 1656 even obtained 
a licence to print his Paris anctm et modeme ; but on his death 
(eistMarcii 1676) the whole work wa.s still in manuscript. Along 
time afterwards it appeared, thanks to his collaborator, Claude 
Bernard Kou.sseau, under the title of Histmre et recherckes ties 
antiquitfs de la ville de Paris (1724), but remodelled, with the 
addition of long and dull dissertations which were not by Sauval. 
The work was not without merits, and it was re-issued in 1733 
and 1750. The original manuscript first belonged to Montmerqu6, 
and then pas.sed into the pos.session of I/C Roux de I.incy, who 
prepared an annotated edition ; unfortunately this material, 
together with the original M.S., was lost in the incendiary fires 
which took place under the Commune (1871). There remain, 
however, la; Roux de Lincy's researches, a series of articles on 
Sauval which appeared in the Bulletin du bibliophile et du 
bihhothecaire in 1862, 1866 and 1868. See also the Bibliograpkie 
de Paris avant /gtfo, by the Abb6 Valentin Oufour (1882). 

SAVAGE, MINOT JUD80N (1841- ), American Unitarian 

minister and author, was bom in Norridgewock, Maine, on the 
Joth of June 1841. He graduated at tlie Bangor Theological 
Seminary in 1864, and for nine years was in the Congregational 
ministry, being a home missionary at San Mateo and Grass 
Valley, California, until 1867, and holding pastorates at Framing- 
Iiam, Mass. (1867-1860), and Hannibal, Missouri (1869-1873). 
He then became a Unitarian, and was pastor of the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago in 1873-1874, of the Church of the 
Unity in Boston in 1874-1896, and of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York City in 1896-1906. 

He wrote many books, including ChrtsHamiv, the Science 0/ Man¬ 
hood (1S73), The Religion of Evolution (187b), 7 heMotals of Evolution 
(i8ho). The Religious Life {1885), My Creed (1887), The Evolution of 
Christianity (1892), Our Unitarian Gospel (189B), The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion (igoi), Life beyond Death (1901), Can Tele¬ 
pathy Explain f {1902), Life s Dark Problems (1905I, and, besides 
other volumes in verw, America to England (1905) 

SAVAGE, RICHARD (d. 1743), English poet, was born about 
1697, probably of humble parentage. A romantic account of his 
origin and early life,for which he at any rate supplied the material, 
appeared in Curll's Poetical Register in 1719. On this and other 
information provided by Savage, Samuel Johnson founded his 
Life of Savage, one of the most elaborate of the Lives. It was 
printed anonymously in 1744, and has made the poet the object 
of on interest which would be hardly justified by his writings. 
In 1698 Charles Gerrard, 2nd earl of Macclesfield, obtained a 
divorce from his wife, Anna, daughter of Sir Richard Mason, who 
shortly afterwards married Colonel Henry Brett. Lady Maccles¬ 
field had two children liy Richard Savage, 4th earl Rivers, the 
second of whom was bom at Fox Court, Holbom, on the i6th of 
Januaiy 1697, and christened two days later at St Andrews, 
Holbom, as Richard Smith. Six months later tlie child was 
plo^ with Anne Portlock in Covent Garden ; nothing more is 
positively known of him. In 1718 Richard &vage claimed to 
be this child. He stated that Ik had been cared for by I.ady 
Mason, his grandmother, who had put him to school near St 
Albans, and by his godmother, Mrs Lloyd. He said he had been 
pursued by the relentless hostility of his mother, Mrs Brett, who 


hi^ prevented Lord Amn from having £6000 to him and had 
tried to have him kidnapped for the West Indies. His statements 
are not corrolMrated by the depositions of the witnesses in the 
Macclesfield divorce case, and Mrs Brett always maintained that 
he was an impostor. He was wrong in the date of his birth; 
moreover, the godmother of Lady Macclesfield’s son was Ihwothea 
Ousley (afterwards Mrs Uelgaiidno), not Mrs Lloyd. There is 
nothing to show that Mrs Brett was the cruel and vindictive 
woman he de.scril)es her to lie, but abundant evidence that she 
provided for her illegitimate children. Discrepancies in Savage’s 
story made Boswell suspicious, but the matter was thoroughly 
investigated for the first time by W. Moy Thomas, who published 
the results of his researches in Notes and Queries (second series, 
vol. vi., 1858). Savage, impostor or not, blackmailed Mrs Brett 
and her family with some success, for after the publication of 
7 'he Bastard (1728) her nephew, John Brownlow, Viscount 
Tyrconnel, purchased his silence by taking him into his house and 
allowing him a pension of £200 a year. Savage’s first certain work 
was a poem satirizing Bishop Hoadly, entitled The Convocation, 
or The Battle of Pamphlets (1717), which he afterwards tried to 
suppress. He adapted from the Spanish a comedy, Love in a 
Uci/(acted 1718, printed 1719), which gained him the friendship 
of Sir Richard Steele and of Robert Wilks. W'lth Steele, how¬ 
ever, he soon quarrelled. In 1723 he played without success 
in the title role of his tragedy. Sir Thomas Overbury (pr. 1724), 
Md his Miscellaneous Poems were published by subscription 
in 172(1. In 1727 he was arrested for the murder of James Sinclair 
in a drunken quarrel, and only escaped the death penalty by 
the intercession of Frances, countess of Hertford (d. 1754). 

Savage was at his best as a satirist, and in The Author to be Let 
he published a quantity of scandal about his fellow-scribblers. 
Proud as he was, he was servile enough to supply Pope with 
petty gossip about the authors attacked in the Duneitd. His 
most considerable poem. The Wanderer (1729), shows the in¬ 
fluence of Thomson’s .’seasons, part of which had already appeared. 
Savage tried without success to obtain patronage from Walpole, 
and hoped in vain to be made poet-laureate. Johnson states that 
he received a small income from Mrs Oldfield, but this seems 
to be fiction. In 1732 Queen Uaroline settled on him a pension 
of £50 a year. Meanwhile he hod quarrelled with Lord Tyrconnel, 
and at the queen’s death was reduced to absolute poverty. 
Pope had lieen the most faithful of his friends, and had niade him 
a small regular allowance. With others he now raised money to 
send him out of reach of his creditors. Savage went to Swansea, 
but he resented bitterly the conditions imposed l)y his patrons, 
and removed to Bristol, where he was imprisoned for debt. 
All his friends had ceased to help him except Pope, and in 1743 
he, too, wrote to break off the connexion. Savage died in prison 
on the 1st of August 1743. 

See Johnson’s Life of .Savage, and Notes and Queries as already 
anted. He is the subject of a novel, Richard Savage (1842), by 
harles Whitehead, illustrated by John Leech. Richard Savage, a 
play in four acts by J. M. Barrie and H. B. Marriott-Watson, was 
presented at an afternoon performance at the Criterion tlieatre, 
London, in 1891. The dramatists took considerable liberties with 
the facts of Savage's career. Sec also S. V, Makower, Richard 
Savage, a Mystery i» Biography (1909). 

SAVAGE, a word by derivation meaning belonging to the 
wilds or forests (O. Fr. salvage, mod. sauvage, Late iM. silvalieus, 
Silva, wood, forest), hence wild, uncultivated, barbarian, and so 
used of races in an uncivilized or barbarous condition, or of 
animals or human beings generally, untamed, ferocious. 

SAVAH, a .small province of central Persia, north of Irak and 
south-west of Teheran, comprising the districts of Savah, 
Khalejistan (inhabited by the Turkish Khalej tribe), Zerend 
and Karaghan. It pays a yearly revenue of about £5000. 
The capital is the ancient city of Savah, which has a population 
of about 7000, and is 72 m. S.W. of Teheran, at an elqvation of 
3380 ft., in 35° 4' N., 50° 30' E. The soil is very fertile, is well 
watered, and produces much wheat, barley and rice. It is 
occasionally joined to the province of Teheran to facilitate the 
governor’s arrangements for supplying the capital of Persia 
with grain. 
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a sheet; Late Lat. 


SAVAMIIA or Savannah (Sp^- 
cAhnmtwi fir iraffavov, a linen cloth;, a ler 
at" mth snow or ice, or, more generaUy, to a treele^ 
oto M in English, more frequent formerly than nw, ^ 
£? rommon m appLt.on to the great plains of centtal North 
Amen^. in which™ is practically the equivalent of “ prmne 
(Z). In this application it was first UMd(acMnted tte- 
savdL) by the Spinish historian Gonzalo de Oviedo y Valdfe m 

the i6th century. ^ » r 

SAVANNAH, a citv, a port of entry, and the county-seat of 
Chatham county, Georgia, U.S.A., on the right (south) bank 
of the Savannah river, about i8 m. from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Pop. (1890) (1900) 54 ,* 44 , of whom 28,^0 were 

negroe.s and .’M.W were foreign-bom; (1910, census) 65,064. 
It IS .served by the Atlantic Coast l-inc, the Central of Georgia, the 
Southern, and other railways ; by river steamers to Augusta ; 
by coastwise steamers to Haltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Koston ; and by transatlantic steamers to Siuropean ports. 

The city is situated on a plateau some 40 ft. above the Savannah 
river and covers about 6'3 sq. m. Savannah owes its regular form, 
witli streets intersecting each otlier at right angles, to James Edward 
OgletliorjH', Its founder, but the monotony is slightly relieved by 
42 small parks and squares, whose total area is 160-79 acres. The 
larger parks are the Daffin, the Colonial, on Oglethorpe Avenue 
(formerly South Broad Street), and Forsyth, on Gaston Street, 
with fine tropical and semi-tropical flora. The smaller parks or 
squares are mostly in five series parallel to the Savannah river. 
On account of the large number of its shade trees Savannah has 
been called the •' Forest City." Bonaventnre Cemetery, about 
4 m. east of the city, has avenues of fine live-oaks, draped with 


Among the religious corporations in Savannah, the oideat is Christ 


SAVAHHA a term aoulied either to I Church, wl^ first biuldmg_ was erected in 1:740-1750 and whose 

sobanum, Gr. (ra^vov, a linen '-'loth), PP present edifice was built in 1838. Its third rector was John Wesley, 

. -mm-,, oenerallv. to a treeless 1 estabUshed a Sunday School (still ln existence) 

in Savannah almost half a century before Robert Raikes established 
such a school in England. The first African Baptist Church, or- 

? anized in 1788, is the oldest religious society of negroes in the 
Jnited States. The Convent of St Vincent de Paul was founded in 
1842 : the Cathedral of St John the Baptist was dedicated in 1876, 
was destroyed by fire in 1898, but was subsequently rebuilt; and a 
Jewish synagogue was erected in 1878. Savannti is the see of a 
Roman Catholic and of a Protestant E]fiscop^ bishop. There art- 
several hospitals and charitable institutions in or near Savannah, 
including the Bethesda Orphan Asylum, about 8 m. from the city, 
founded by George Whitefield in 1740 and now owned by the Union 
Society, and the ^vannah Female Asylum (1750). In 1885 the Tel- 
lair Academy of Arts and Sciences (near Telfair Square or Telfur 
Place), endowed by Miss Mary Telfair, was opened; in its 
coUectiuns arc Wilhelm von Kaulbach's " Peter Arbucs of Epila " 
and Joseph von Brandt’s “ Ein Gefecht." The C^orpa Historical 
Society, organized in 1839 and in 1847 united with the Savannah 
Library Society, has a handsome building (Hodgson Hall) at the 
intersection of Whitaker and Gaston Streets, and a library of about 
35,000 volumes; it published six volumes of Collections between 
1840 and 1904. The Georgia Industrial College (1890), for negroes, 
is near the city. The Chatham Academy was chartered and en¬ 
dowed with some of the confiscated property of Loyalists in 1788. 

Savannah harbour lias permanent seacoast defences, and is the 
most important Atlantic seaport south of Baltimore. The port is 
nearer the Panama Canal than either New Orleans or Galveston ; 
and after the completion of harbour improvements by the United 
States government, begun in 1902, the depth of the river from its 
mouth to the city was 28 ft. There are great wharves and piers on 
the water front: more than 4 m. of wharves arc occupied by railway 
terminals. In 1909 Savannah’s exports were valued at 566 , 932,973 : 
its imports at $2,664,079. Of the exports naval stores rank first. 
Savannah being first among the world markets of naval stores; 
cotton comes second, but the relative position of the city as a cotton 
centre has declined because of the greater increase in that of 
Galveston and New Orleans. Other important exports are fertilizers, 
rice and lumber. Savannah is the business and shipmng centre ot 
the surrounding fruit and truck growing country. The principal 
manufactures are fertibzers and cars, and, of less importance, lumber 
and planing-null products, and foundry and macliine-shop products. 
The city’s rice-mills and cotton compresses arc commonly visited by 
tourists. The total value of the city’s factory products m 1905 was 
$6,340,004 (69-1 % more than in 1900). 

The city government is vested in a council, consisting of a mayor 
and twelve aldermen, elected lor two years in January of odd- 
numbered years; the council’s committees act as heads of several 
of the administrative departments; the mayor is head of the 
police; and the council appoints other city officers. The board of 
aldermen may pass a measure by a two-thirds vote over the mayor’s 
veto. I he city board of education was incorjxirated in 1866 and 
took over the powers of the lioard of education of Chatham county . 
it is self-perpetuating and practically non-partisan. A free school 
had been estabUshed as early as i8i6. In 1909 the assessed value 
ol real estate was $35,147,580 and of personal property $12,828,673, 
and the bonded debt was $2,701,050 ($218,050 due in 1913 
$2,483,000 due in 1959); the rate of taxation was $1-39 per $100. 


Spanish moss. In the principal commercial street. Bay Street, are 
the new Qty Hall (1906), on the site of the old City Hall built in 
1779, the Custom House, completed in 1850, the Cotton Exchange, 
and a granite seat marking the spot where Oglethorpe first pitched 
his tent • and in BuU Street, a fashionable promenade, named m 
honour of WiUiam BuU (1683-1755), a military officer who aided 
Oglethorpe in his survey of the city, are Chatliam Academy, a 
marble post-office building, the county court house, and the 
Savannah theatre (estabUshed in i8i8, remodeUed in 1895, rebuilt 
in 19^), one of the oldest playhouses in tluj United States. In 
Johnson Square, a little soutii of the Oty Hall and Custom House, 
stands a plain dignified monument, in the design of a Roman sword, 
erected in 1829 in memory of Crtncral Nathanael Greene, to whom 
a tract of land near Savannah was given by Congress in recognition 
of his service in the War of American Independence, and who was 
buried in a vault in the old cemetery in South Broad Street (now 
Oglethorpe Avenue); his remains were transferred to the monu¬ 
ment in 1900. In Monterey Square there is a monument and statue 
by the German sculptor Robert Eberhard Launitz (1806-1870), 
in honour of Count Casimir Pulaski, who was mortally wounded 
dunng the siege of Savannah in 1779. The corner-stones of these 
monuments were laid by General La Fayette in 1825. In Madison 
Square, north of Monterey Square, there is a monument to Sergeant 
WiUiam Jasper (1750-1779), a hero of the War of Independence, 
who replaced the fallen colours on Fort Moultrie in the face ol a 
galling fire during tlie battle of Charleston Harbour (June 28th, 
1776), rescued a Ixind of American prisoners from Britisli guards at 
Jasper Spring, 2 m. from Savannah, and was fataUy wounded 
during the siege of the city in 1779. In Chippewa Square there is a 
bust of Major-General Lafayette McLaws (1821 1897). The Ladies’ 
Memorial Association erected a Confederate Soldiers Monument in 
the " Parade Ground,’’ which forms an extension to Forsyth Park, 
in the south central ;»rt of the city; and in honour of Tomochichi, 
an Indian chief who was the staunch friend of the early settlers, a 
large granite boulder has lieen placed in Wright Square, where he 
was buried. At the corner of Anderson and BuU Streets there is a 
memorial to tojor-General Alexander Robert Lawton (1818-1896), 
state senator in 1854-1861, who seized Fort Pulaski in 1861 upon tlie 

5 ovemor’s orders, served through the Civil War in the Confederate 
irmy, and was U.S. minister to Austria-Hungary in 1887-1889. 
^nce the founding of Georgia as a bulwark against the Spaniards 
and French, Savannah has h^ an ardent martial spirit, and tlicre 
are five military organizations—the Chatham Artillery, formed in 
1786, one of the oldest military companies in the United States; the 
Savannah Volunteer Guards, organized in 1802 as an infantry corps, 
now a coast artillery corps of fonr companies; the Geor^ Husiani, 
formed after the War of i8ia Ire the consolidation of two other 
companies; the First Volunteer Regiment of Georgia, composed of 
five companies, organized respectively in 1808, 184^, 1846, i860 
and 1861, and a division of naval mttitiB organized m 1895. The 
most prominent clnbt ate the Oglethorpe, the Guards, the Hussars 
and ths Harmonie. Among the pleasure resorts in the vicinity are 
Tybealii|nd, at the mouth of the Savannah river, a popular bathing 
reso^MnnunderboIt, Isle of Hope, White Bluff and Montgomery, 
diatfiMPf m., 6 m., 8 m. and 9 m. respeetively. 


’The first European settlement in Georgia was made at Savannah 
in February 1733 by James Edward Ogletliorpe. Among the 
early inhabitants were Charles and John Wesley, who arrived 
in 1735, but returned to England in 1736 and 1737 respectively, 
and &orge Whitefield, who lived in Savannah in 17.38 and 1740. 
Savannah was the seat of government of Georgia until the 
capture of the city by the British in 1778. Here, on the 1st of 
January 1755, met the first legislature of Georgia. In the years 
preceding the War of Independence the political issues excited 
much partisanship. Riots almost completely prevented the 
execution of the Stamp Act, and the stamps were reloaded on the 
ship that brought them to Savannah. In 1769 the merchants 
agreed not to import any articles mentioned in the Townshend 
Acts of 1767. 

On the i8th of January 1775 the first Provincial Congress 
was convened here; on the night of the nth of May the powder 
magazine was robbed of all its ammunition, part of which was 
sent to Boston and, according to tradition, was used at Bunker 
Hill; and on the 22nd of June the people of the city elected a 
Council of Safety. On the 4th of July same Provincial 
Congress again met, and soon the royal administration collapsed. 
Probably the first naval capture erf the War of Independence 
was mode off Tybee Island on the loth of July, when a schooner, 
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the first vessel chartered by the Continental Congress, seized a 
British ship and its c^o of 14,000 lb of powder. Yet the 
Loj^ists were strong in Savannah, and many families were 
divided among themselves. 

In October 1776-Kebniary 1777 the convention which framed 
the first constitution of Georgia was held in Savannah, and the 
first state legislature assembled here in May 1778; but the 
British captured the city on the zgth of December in Uial year, 
and the seat of the state government vms then transferred to 
Augusta. In 1779 Savannah was unsucceissfully besieged by 
a French fleet under Comte d’Estaing and land forces under 
General Benjamin Lincoln, but in May 178J it was evacuated after 
a short siege by General Anthony Wayne. It once more became 
the capital, but in 1783 the seat of the state government was 
again transferred to Augusta. Savannah soon became the 
commercial rival of Charleston, South Carolina, It was chartered 
as a city in 1789. As early as 1817 the Savannah Steamboat 
Company, which ran a steamer to Charleston, was organized, 
and in i'8i9 the “ Savannah,” the first vessel fitted with steam- 
engines to cross the Atlantic,* owned by Savannah capitalists 
but built in the North, sailed from Savannah to Liverpool in 
25 days. In 1861 the state convention which adopted tlie ordin¬ 
ance of secession met in Savannah. A blockade of the port was 
instituted by the Federal government in 1861, and on the 12th of 
December 1862 Fort Pulaski (on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah river), which commanded the channel, and had 
Iteen seized by the state at the outbreak of the war, was forced 
to surrender. Savannah was the objective of Cteneral W. T. 
Sherman’s “ march to the sea,” and on the 21st of Decemlter 
1864 surrendered to him after futile opposition by General 
William J. Hardee (1818-1873) with a force very inferior in 
numbers. The city limits were extended in 1879, 1883 and 
1901. 

SAVARY, ANNE JEAN MARIE RBNfi, Dukb of Koviuo 
(1774-1833), French general and diplomatist,was born at Marcij 
in the Ardennes on tlic 26th of April 1774. He was educated at 
the college of St Louis at Metz and entered the royal army in 1790. 
His first campaign was that waged by General Custine against 
the retreating forces of the duke of Brunswick in 1792. He next 
served in succession under Pichegru and Moreau, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself during the skilful retreat of the latter from an 
untenable position in the heart of Swabia. He became chef 
d'escadron in 1797, and in 1798 served under General Desaix, 
in the Egyptian campaign, of which he left an interesting and 
valuable account. He also distinguished himself under Desaix 
at Marengo (14th of June 1800). His fidelity and address while 
sert’ing under Desaix, who was killed at Marengo, secured him the 
confidence of Bonaparte, who appointed him to command the 
special body of gendarmes charged with the duty of guarding the 
F'irst (bnsul. In the discovery of the various ramifications of 
the Cadoudal-Pichegru conspiracy Savory showed great skill 
and activity. He proceeded to the cliff of Biville in Normandy, 
where the plotters were in the liabit of landing, and sought, by 
imitating the signals of the royalist plotters, to tempt the comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) to land. In this he was un¬ 
successful. He was in command of the troops at Vincennes 
when the due d'Enghien (q.v.) was summarily executed. Hullin, 
who presided at the court-martial, afterwards accused .Savary, 
though not by name, of having intervened to prevent the despatch 
to Bonaparte of an appeal for mercy which he (Hullin) was in the 
act of drawing up. Savar^’ afterwards denied this, but his denial 
has not generally been accepted. In February 1805 he was raised 
to the rank of general of division. Shortly before the battle of 
Austerlitz (2nd of December 1805) he was sent by Napoleon with 
a message to the emperor Alexander 1 . with a request for an 
annistice, a device which caused that monarch all the more 
eagerly to strike the blow which brought disaster to the Russians. 
After the battle Savary again took a message to Alexander, which 
induced him to treat for an annistice. In the campaign of 1806 

’ The " Savannah ” did not make the entire voyage under steam ; 
she was fitted with sails and used them in rough weather, unshipping 
her paddle-boxes. 
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Savary showed signal daring in the pursuit of the Fiuzsions after 
the battle of Jena. Early in the next year be received command 
of a corps, and with it gained an important success at Ostrolenka 
(i6th of February 1807). 

After the treaty of Tilsit (7th of July 1807) Savary proceeded 
to St Petersburg as the French ambassador, but was soon re¬ 
placed by General Caulaincuurt (y.».), another accessory to the 
execution of the due d'Enghien. The repugnance of the empress 
dowager to Savary is said to have been one of the reasons of bis 
recall, but it is more probable that Napoleon felt the need of his 
gifts lor intrigue in the Spanisli affairs which he undertook 
at the close of 1807, With the title of duke of Rovigo (a small 
town in Venetia), Savary set out fur Madrid when Napoleon's 
plans fur gaming the mastery of Spam were nearing completion. 
W'ith Murat Savary made skilful use of the schisms in the Spanish 
royal family (March-April j8o8), and ))crsuaded Charles IV., who 
had recently abduated under duresse, and Ins sun Ferdinand 
VTL, the de facto king ul Spain, to refer their claims to Napoleon. 
Savary induced Ferdinand to cross the Pyrenees and proceed 
to Bayorme—a step which cost him his crown and his liberty until 
1814. In September 1808 Savary accompanied the emperor to 
the famous interview at Erfurt with the emperor Alexander, 
In 1809 he took part, but without distinction, in the campaign 
against Austria. On the disgrace of F'ouch^ (q.v.) in the spring 
of 1810, Savary received his appointment, the ministry of police. 
There he showed his wonted skill and devotion to Napoleon ; 
and this office, which the Jacobinical Fouch^ had shorn of its 
terrors, now became a veritable inquisition. Among the incidents 
of this time may be cited the cynical brutality with which Savary 
carried out the order of Napoleon for the exile of Mme de Sta£l 
and the destruction of her work De I'AUemapu. Savary's 
wariness was, however, at fault at the time of the strange con¬ 
spiracy of General Malet, two of whose confederates seized him 
in his lied and imprisoned him for a few hours (23rd of October 
1812). Savary's reputation never quite recovered from the 
ridicule caused by this event. He was among the last to desert 
the emperor at Uie time of his abdication (iith of April 1814) 
and among the first to welcome his return in 1815, when he became 
inspector-general of gendarmerie and a peer of France. After 
Waterloo he accompanied the emperor to Rochefort and sailed 
with him to Plymouth on H.M.S. " Bellerophon.” He was not 
allowed to accompany him to St Helena, but underwent several 
months' ” internment ” at Malta, Escaping thence, he proceeded 
to Smyrna, where he settled for a time. Afterwards he travelled 
about in more or less distress, but finally was allowed to return 
to F'rance and regained civic rights ; later he settled at Rome. 
The July revolution (1830) brought him into favour and in 1831 
he received the command of the F'rench army in Algeria. Ill- 
health compelled him to return to France, and he died at Paris 
in June 1833. 

See Mimmres du due de Hovtgo (4 vols., London, 1828; English 
■■dition also in 4 vols., London, 1828 ); a new French edition anno¬ 
tated by D. l.acroix (5 vols., Paris, 1900) ; llxtraU des mftnoires 
de M.te due de Kovigo concemant le catastrophe de M. le due d'Enghien 
(London, 1823); Le Due de Hovtgo fugi par lui-mtme el par set eon- 
lemporatns, by L, F. F, . . . (Paris, 1H23); and A. F'. N. Macquart, 
Hffutation de I'lcrit de M. le due de Hovtgo (1823). (J. Ht. K.) 

SAVE, or Sava (Ger. Sau ; Hungarian Stdva; Lat. Savus), 
one of the principal right-bank affluents of the Danube. It runs 
almost parallel with the other great tributary of the Danube, 
the Drave, both having about the some length. Tlic Save rises 
in the Triglav group in Gimiola from two sources, the Wurzener 
Save and the Wodieiner Save, which join at Radmannsdorf. 
It then takes a south-easterly course, and flows through Camiola 
and Croatia-Slavonia—forming from Jasenovac the frontier-line 
between it and Bosnia and Servia—and joins the Danube at 
Belgrade. The Save hak a length of 442 m., the area of its basin 
being 34,000 sq. m. It is navigable for steamers from Sissek to 
its mouth, a distance of 360 m., hut navigation is greatly hindered 
by shifting sandbanks and other obstructions. Its principal 
affluents are, on the right, the Sora, Laibach, Gurk, Ku W Una, 
Vrbos, Bosru and Drina ; and on the left, the Kanker, Feistritz, 
Sann, Sotla, Krapina, Lonja and Orijava. 
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lAVL PAOLO (179&-1871), Italian geologist, was born at Pisa. 
Assistant-lecturer on zoology at the university of his native city 
when twenty-two years of age, he was appointed professor in 
1823, and lectured also on geology. He devoted great attention 
to the museum of the university, and formed one of the finest 
natural history collections in Europe. He was regarded as the 
father of Italian geology. His fint paper related to the Bone- 
caves of (jissano (1825). He studied the geology of Monte 
i'isano and the Apuan Alps, explaining the metamorphic origin 
of the Carrara marble ; he also contributed essays on the Miocene 
strata and fossils of Monte Bambolo, the iron-ores of Elba and 
other subjects. With Giuseppe Meneghini (1811-1889) he 
published memoirs on the stratigraphy and geology of Tuscany 
(1850-1851). He became eminent also as an ornithologist, 
and was author of a great work on the birds of Italy. He died 
in May 1871, 

8AVIGUANO, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province 
of Cuneo, 32 m. S. of Turin by rail, 1053 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (igoi) 9895 (town), 17,340 (commune). It has important 
ironworks, foundries, locomotive works and silk manufactures, 
as well as sugar factories, printing works and cocoon-raising 
establishments. It retains some traces of its ancient walls, 
demolished in 1707, and has a fine collegiate church (S. Andrea, in 
its present form comparatively modern), and a triumphal arch 
erected in honour of the marriage of Charles Emmanuel I. with 
Catherine of Austria. 

SAVIQNY, FRIEDRICH KARL VON (1779-1861), German 
jurist, was bom at Frankfort-on-Main on the 21st of Februaty 
1779. He was descended from an ancient family, which figures in 
the history of Lorraine, and which derived its name from the 
castle of Savigny near CWmes in the valley of the Moselle. Left 
an orphan at the age of 13, he was brought up by his guardian 
until, in 1795, he entered the university of Marburg, where, 
though suffering at times severely from ill-health, he studied 
under Professors Anton Bauer (1772-1843) and Philipp Friedrich 
Weiss (1766-1808), the former one of the most conspicuous 
pioneers in the reform of the German criminal law, the latter 
distinguished for his knowledge of medieval jurisprudence. 
After the fashion of German students, Savigny visited several 
universities, notably Jena, Leipzig and Halle ; and returning to 
Marburg, took his doctor’s degree in 1800. At Marburg he 
lectured as Privatdotent on criminal law and the Pandects. 
In 1803 he published his famous treatise. Das Reehi des Besttzes 
(the rights of possession). It was at once hailed by the great jurist 
Thibaut as a masterpiece ; and the old uncritical study of Roman 
law was at an end. It quickly obtained a European reputation, 
and still remains a prominent landmark in the history of juris- 
pmdence. In 1804 Savigny married Kunigunde Brentano, the 
sister of Bettina von Armm and Ciemens Brentano the poet, and 
the same year started on an extensive tour through France and 
south Germany in search of fresh sources of Roman law. In thi.s 
quest, particularly in Paris, he was successful. 

In 1808 he was appointed by the Bavarian government 
ordinary professor of Roman law at Landshut, where he remained 
a year and a half. In 1810 he was called, chiefly at the instance 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt, to fill the chair of Roman law at the 
new university of Berlin. Here one of his services wa-s to create, 
in connexion with the faculty of law, a “ Spruch-Collegium,” 
an extraordinary tribunal competent to deliver opinions on cases 
remitted to it by the ordinary courts; and he took an active part 
in its labours. This was the busiest time of his life. He was 
engaged in lecturing, in the government of the university (of 
which he was the third rector), and as tutor to the crown prince 
in Roman, criminal and Prussian law. Not the least important 
con.sequence of his residence in Berlin was his friendship with 
Niebunr and Eichhom. In 1814 appeared his pamphlet Vom 
Beruf wiserer Zttt fiir Gesetsgebung und Rechtsuiissensckaji (new 
edition, 1892). It was a protest against the demand for codifica¬ 
tion, and was intended as a reply to Thibaut’s pamphlet urging 
the nei^ity of forming a code for Germany which should be 
indCiKndent of the influence of foreign legu systems. In this 
famous pamphlet Savigny did not oppose the introduction of 


new laws, or even a new system of laws, but only objected to the 
proposed codification on two ground: (i) ^t the danuige 
which had been caused by the neglect (S former generations 
of jurists could not be quickly repaired, and that time was re¬ 
quired to set Hie house in order; and (2) that there was great 
risk of the so-called natural lam, with its “ infinite arrogance " 
and its “ shallow philosophy ” ruining such a scheme. Indeed, 
the enduring value of this pamphlet is that it saved jurisprudence 
for all time from the hollow abstractions of such a work as the 
Institutiones juris naturae el gentium of Christian Wolff (1679- 
1754), and conclusively proved that a historical study of the 
positive law was a condition precedent to the right understanding 
of the science of all law. 

In 1815 he founded, with Karl Friedrich Eichhom, and 
Johann Friedrich Ludwig Goschen (1778-1837), the Zeitsehriji 
jiir geschichtliche Rechtsmissenschaft, the organ of the new histori¬ 
cal school, of which he was the representative. In this periodical 
(vol. iii. p. 129 seq.) Savigny made known to the world the 
discovery at Verona, by Niebuhr, of the lost text of Gaius, 
pronouncing it, on the evidence of that portion of tlie MS. sub¬ 
mitted to him, to be the work of Gaius himself and not, as Niebuhr 
suggested, of Ulpian. The record of the remainder of Savigny’s 
life consists of little else than a list of the merited honours which 
he received at the hands of his sovereign, and of the works which 
he published with indefatigable activity. In 1815 appeared the 
first volume of his Gesekichte des romischen Rechts im Miltelalier, 
the last of which was not published until 1831. This work, to 
which his early instructor Weiss had first prompted him, was 
originally intended to be a literary history of Roman law from 
Imerius to the present time. His design was in some respect 
narrowed ; in others it was wdened. He saw fit not to continue 
the narrative beyond the 16th century, when the separation of 
nationalities disturbed the foundations of the science of law. 
His treatment of the subject was not merely that of a biblio¬ 
grapher ; it was philosophical. It raised the veil which had 
hung over the history of Roman law, from the breaking up of the 
empire until the beginning of the 12th century, and showed how, 
though considered dead, the Roman law yet lived on through these 
dark centuries, in local customs, in towns, in ecclesiastical 
doctrines and school teachings, until it blossomed out once more 
in full splendour in Bologna and other Italian cities. This 
history was tlie parent of many valuable works in which Savigny 
published the result of his investigations.* In 1817 he was 
appointed a member of the commission for organizing the 
Prussian provincial estates, and also a member of the department 
of justice in the Staatsrath, and in 1819 he became a member of 
the supreme court of appeal for the Rhine Provinces. In 1820 
he was made a member of the commission for revising the 
Prussian code. In 1822 a serious nervous illness attacked him, 
and compelled him to seek relief in travel. In 1835 he began his 
elaborate work on contemporary Roman law. System des heuUgen 
romischen Rechts (8 vols., 1840-1849). His activity as professor 
ceased in March 1842, when he was appointed " Grosskanzler ” 
(High Chancellor), the title given by Frederick 11 . in 1746 to 
the official at the head of the juridical system m Prussia, as in this 
position he carried out severed important law reforms in r^ard to 
bills of exchange and divorce. He held the office until 1848, 
when he resigned, not altogether to the regret of his friend, 
who had seen his energies withdrawn from jurisprudence without 
being able to flatter themselves that he was a great statesman. 
In 1850, on the occasion of the jubilee of his obtaining his doctor’s 
degree, appeared in five volumes his Vermisehte Sehrijlen, con¬ 
sisting of a collection of his minor works published between 
1800 and 1844. This event gave rise to much enthusiasm through¬ 
out Germany in honour of “ the great master ” and founder of 
modem jurisprudence. In 1853 he published his treatise on 
Contracts {Das Obligalionenreeht), a supplement to his work on 
modem Roman law, in which he clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for the historical treatment of law. Savigny died at 
Berlin on the 25th of October 1861. His son, Karl Friedrich 

> See von Mold's SUuUsmssensekaft, vol. iii. p. 5$. For a some¬ 
what less favourable view, see Uans's Vermtschie Sekriften. 
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von Savigny (1814-1875), was Prussian minister of foreign 
onairs in 1849. He represented Prussia in important diplomatic 
transactions, especially in 1866. 

Savigny belongs to the so-called historical school of jurists, 
though he cannot claim to be regarded as its founder, an honour 
which belongs to Gustav Hugo. In the history of jurisprudence 
Savigny’s ^t works are the Recht des Besitses and the Bmif 
unserer Zeit fiir Gesetzgebung above referred to. The former 
marks an epoch in jurisprudence. Professor Jhcring says ; 
“ With the Recht des Besitzes the juridical method of the Romans 
wa.s regained, and modem jurisprudence bom." It marked a 
great advance both in results and method, and rendered obsolete 
a large literature. Savigny sought to prove that in Roman law 
possession 1^ alwaysreferenceto “ usucapion ” or to “interdicts 
that there is not a right to continuance in possession but only 
to immunity from interference ; possession being based on the 
consciousness of unlimited power. These and other propositions 
were maintained with great acuteness and unequalled ingenuity 
in interpreting and harmonizing the Roman jurists. The con¬ 
troversy which has been carried on in Germany by Jhering, 
Baron, Gans and Bruns shows that many of Savigny’s con¬ 
clusions have not been accepted.* The Beruf unserer Zeit, in 
addition to the more specific object the treatise had in view, 
which has been already treated, expresses the idea, unfamiliar in 
1814, that law is part and parcel of national life, and combats 
the notion, too much assumed by French jurists, especially in the 
iHth century, and countenanced in practice by Bentham, that 
law might be arbitrarily imposed on a country irrespective of its 
state of civilization and past history. Of even greater value 
than his service in consolidating “ the historical school of 
jurisprudence ’’ is the emphatic recognition in his works of the 
fact that the practice and theory of jurisprudence cannot be 
divorced witliout injury to both. 

See Biographies by Stinzing (ISbj) : Rudorff (1867) ; Bethmann- 
Holweg (1867); and Landsberg (i8go). 

SAVILE, SIR GEORGE (1726-1784), English politician, was 
the only son of Sir George .Savile, Bart. (d. 1743), of Rufford, 
Nottinghamshire, and was bom in London on the i8th of July 
1726. He entered the House of Commons os member for York¬ 
shire in 1759. In general he advocated views of a very liberal 
character, including measures of relief to Roman Catholics and 
to Protestant dissenters, and he defended the action of the 
American coloniste. He refused to take office and in 1783 he 
resigned his seat in parliament. He died unmarried in London 
on the loth of January 1784. Horace Walpole says Savile had 
“ a large fortune and a larger mind,” and Burke had also a very 
high opinion of him. He bequeathed Rufford and some of his 
other estates to his nephew, Richard Lumley (1757-1832), a 
younger son of Richard Lumley Saunderson, 4th earl of Scar¬ 
borough (1725-1782). Richard took the additional name of 
Savile, but when on his brother’s death in 1807 he became 6tb 
earl of Scarborough the Savile estates passed to his brother John 
(1760-1835), afterwards the 7th earl. John’s son and heir was 
John Lumley Savile, 8th earl of Scarborough (1788-1856). 
The 8th earl was never married, but he left four natural sons, 
the eldest of whom was John Savile (1818-1896), tlie dipbmatlst, 
who was created Baron Savile of Rufford in 1888. He entered the 
foreign office in 1841, was British envoy at Dresden and at Berne, 
and from 1883 to 1888 represented his country in Rome. 
Although the eldest son, he did not inherit Rufford and liis 
father s other estates unti. after the deaths of two of his younger 
brothers. He made a fine collection of pictures and died at 
Rufford on the j8th of November 1896, when his nephew John 
SavQe Lumley Savile (b. 1854) became the 2nd baron. 

SAVILE, SIR HENRY (1549-1622), warden of Merton 
allege, Oxford, and provost of Eton, was the son of Henry 
Savile of Bradley, near Halifax, in Yorkshire, a member of an 
old county family, the Saviles of Methley, and of his wife 
daughter of Robert Rainsden, He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he matriculated in 1561. He 
became a fellow of Merton in 1565, proceeded B.A. in 1566, and 
* See Windscheid, Lehrbuch des Pandehtenrechts, i. .439. 


MX in 1570. He established a reputation as a Greek scholar 
and mathematician by voluntary lectures cat the Almagest, 
and in 1575 became junior proctor. In 1578 he travelled on the 
continent of Europe, where be collected manuscripts and is 
^d to have been employed by Queen Elizabeth as her resident 
in the Low Countries. On his return he was named Greek 
tutor to the queen, and in 1533 was established as warden of 
MertOT by a vigorous exercise of the interest of Lord Burghley 
and Secretary Walsingham. He proved a successful and auto¬ 
cratic head under whom the college flourished. A translation 
of four Books of the Histories of Tacitus, with a learned Com- 
meniasy on Roman Warfare in 1591, enhanced his reputation. 
On the 26th of May 1596 he obtained the provostship of Eton, the 
reward of persistent begging. He was not qualified for the post 
by the statutes of the college, for he was not in orders, and the 
queen wa.s reluctant to name him. Savile insisted with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity that the <|ueen had a right to dispense with 
statutes, and at last he got his way. In February »(«)i he was 
put under arrest on suspicion of having lieen concerned in the 
rebellion of the earl of Essex. He was soon released and his 
friendship with the faction of Essex went far to gain him the 
favour of James 1 . So no doubt did the views he had maintained 
in regard to the statutes of Eton. It may have been to his 
advantage that his cider brother, Sir John Savile (1545-1607), 
was a high prerogative lawj er, and was one of the'barons of 
the exchequer who in 1606 affirmed the right of the king to 
impose import and export duties on his own authorit;’. On the 
30th of September 1604 Savile was knighted, and in that year he 
was named one of the body of scholars appointed to prepare the 
authorized version of the Bible. He was entrusted with parts 
of the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles and the Book of Revela¬ 
tions. In 1604 died the only son born of his marriage in 1592 
with Margaret Dacre, and Sir Henry Savile is thought to have 
been induced by this lo.ss to devote the bulk of his fortune to the 
promotion of learning, though he had a daughter who survived 
him and who became the mother of the dramatist Sir Charles 
Sedley. His edition of Chrysostom in eight folio volumes was 
published in 1610-1613. H w®* printed by the king’s printer, 
William Norton, in a private press erected at the expense of 
Sir Henry, who imported the type. The Chrysostom, which 
cost him £8000 and did not sell well, was the most considerable 
work of pure learning undertaken in England in his time. At 
the same press he published an edition of the Cyropaedia in 1618. 
In 1619 he founded and endowed his professorships of geometry 
and astronomy at Oxford. He died at Eton on the 19th of 
February 1622. Sir Heniy Savile has Ixxm sometimes confounded 
with another Henry Savile, called " Long Harry ’’ (1570-1617), 
who gave currency to the forged addition to the (.‘hronicle of 
Asset which contains the story that King Alfred founded the 
university of Oxford. 

A brother, Thomas Savile (d. 1593), was also a member of 
Merton College, Oxford, and had some reputation as a scholar. 

See W. D. Macray, Annals of the Bodleian Library (London, lBb8); 
Sir N. C. Maxwell-Lyte, History of Eton College (3rd ed., London, 
1899); and John Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men (London, 1898). 

SAVINGS BANKS (Fr. catsses d’ipargne j Ger. Sparkassen), 
institutions for the purpose of receiving small deposits of money 
iuid investing them for the benefit of the depositors at compound 
interest. They originated in the latter part of the i8th century— 
a period marked by a mat advance in the organization of pro¬ 
vident habits in general (see Friendly Societies). They seem, 
however, to have been first suggested by Daniel Defoe in 1697. 
The earliest institution of the kmd in Europe was one established 
at Brunswick in 1765 ; it was followed in 1778 by that of Ham¬ 
burg, which still exists, in 1786 by one at Oldenburg, in 1790 
by one at Loire,in 1792 by that of Basel,in 1794 by one at Geneva, 
which had but a short existence, and in 1796 by one at Kiel in 
Holstein. In Great &ritain, in 1797, Jeremy Bentham revived 
Defoe’s suggestion under the name of “ Frugfdity Banks,” 
and in 1799 the Rev. Joseph Smith put it in action at Wendover. 
This was followed in 1801 by the addition of a savings bank to 
the friendly society which Mrs Priscilla Wakefield had established 
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in 1708 Savings banks were shortly after estatoted m London, j 
B(Uh Ruthwell-in Dumfriesshire by the Rev.H. D^can <1774- 
S Edinburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Southampton and i^y other 
D^s Hy 1817 they had become numerous enough to chum 
S,e attention of the legislature, and many acts of parh^nt were 
nasscri from time to time for the management of these institutions 
m Great Britain, culminating in the establishment on a very 
broad basis of the Post Office savings banks (see Post and 
Postal Service). The promotion of thrift, at the end of the i 8 th 
century an c.xperimcnt by a few far-seeing individuals, was by 
the 2oth century almost universally adopted, and was rejgwded 
practically as an adjunct to the institutions of every civilized 
community. Friendly societies, co-operative societies, trade 
socictie.s and other agencies are all based on this same principle. 

The progress of savings bonks and the large amount that the 
deposits have now reached are evidence of the general fitness 
of the organization for its purpose. So far as regwds trustee 
savings banks, the provisions of the acts of 1817 are still to a great 
extent the same as those by which they are now regulated, 
though the law has been frequently amended in matters of 
detail. The acts relating to trustee savings banks are refereed 
to as the Trustee Savings Banks Acts 1863 to 1904, a title given 
by s. 16(2) of the act of 1904. They comprise the Trustee Savings 
Banks Act 1863 (26 & 27 Viet. c. 87), the Trustee Savings Banks 
Act 1887 (50 & 51 Viet. c. 47) and so much of the following wts 
as applies to trustee savings banks: the Post Office Savings 
Bank Act 1863, the Savings Banks Act 1880, the Savings Banks 
Act 1887, the Savings Banks Act 1891, the Savings Banks Act 
1893 and the Savings Banks Act 1904. 

The main feature is the requirement that the whole of the 
funds should be invested with the government through the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt. The 
local management of the banks has been left entirely to fte 
trustees, who are precluded from receiving any remuneration 
for their services or making any profit. They are, however, 
required to furnish the commissioners with periodical retu^ 
of their transactions. This blending of private management with 
state control has had many advant^es in knitting together class 
and class. A new savings bank requires for its establishment the 
consent of the National Debt Commissioners and the certificate 
of the registrar of friendly societies to its rules. 

The legislation of 1817, among other inducements to thrift, 
offered that oi a bounty to the savuigs bank depositor in the shape of 
"a rate oi interest in excess oi that given to the ordinary pubhc 
creditor, or—which is the same thing—in excess oi that which could 
be earned by the investment of the deposits in the purchase oi 
government stock. The interest offered in the first instance was 3d. 
per day, or U, its. 3d. % per annum ; and that rate continued to be 
granted until the passing oi the Act of 1828 (y Geo. IV. c. 92). lEat 
act reduced the rate oi interest allowed to the trustees of savings 
banks to aid. per day, or £3, i6s. ojd. per annum, and prohibited 
them from allowing more to their depositors than aM. per day, or 
ii, 88. Sfd. per annum, requiring them to pay the surplus, if any, into 
a separate imid held by the National Debt Commissioners, but bear¬ 
ing no interest. In 1844 the interest to trustees was further reduced 
to 2d. per day, or ss. %, the maximum to be allowed to de¬ 
positors being ^xod at os. lod. In 1880 the interest to trustees 
was reduced to £% and that to depositors to £1, 258. and again in 
1888 to /2, 158. and los. respectively. , , 

The result of the bonus on thrift offered by the earher statutes was 
a loss to the state, which ought to have been mode good by ^ 
annual vote. Between 1817 and 1828 the difference between toe 
interest credited and that earned amounted to 1^784,363; imd to 
tod to the reduction in the rate of Interest effected by the act of toe 
latter year. The deficiency, instead of being paid off, was allowed 
stiU to accumulate, and as the price of stock rose and the deposits 
increased fresh deficiencies arose, so that by 1844 the deficiency, 
which would have been 14 millions by toe mere accumulation of 
interest on the previous ,(744.363. had become ;(3.> 79.930- /he 
reduction of interest in 1844 was about enough to ,toe fund 
self-supporting, though savings jxinks are always hable to Ipse from 
toe fact that deposits are in excess when the funds are high and 
withdrawals When they are low ; but the past deficiency was stiU 
oUowed to accumulate, although in 1863 nearly a millions was voted 
by parUament to make good part of the deficiency ; from 187b 
income deficiency was met annuaUy as it arose, while in 1880 toere 
was created to meet the capital deficiency a tenmnabto annuity to 
•xpfre in 1908, but which by the act of 1904 was extended to Ipy. 

The offer of a bonus on thrift was of noocMity accompanied by 


provisions to guard against its being used by others toan toe classes 
It was intended to encourage. Tliit was done by limiting the amount 
that each depositor should be permitted to pay in. llie limit has 
been varied from time to time, but by toe Savings Banks Act 1891, 

8. II (1), toe maximum amount standing in toe name of any depositor 
must not exceed (200, nor must interest be allowed on any sum in 
excess of that amount. By the act of 1893 the maximum deposit 
in any one year must not exceed (50, but a depositor may, not more 
than once, replace the amount of any withdrawal made in one entire 
sum in the course of a year. The replacement may be effected in 
one or more sums. 

When a person comes with his first deposit to a savings bank 
he IS required to sign a declaration, setting forth his name, address 
and occupation, that he desires to become a depositor on his own 
account, and that he has no money in any otoer savings bank.' 
If this declaration be not true, the deposits are liable to be forfeited ; 
but it is to be feared that few depositors take the trouble to read 
what they are signing, or think much about the meaning of it. If 
the depositor cannot write, the actuary of the savings bank will 
usually ask him a few questions, such as his age, mother's maiden 
name, Ac., which may tend to identify him, or defeat any attempt to 
personate him for the purpose of witodrawal. 

Among the benefits conferred by the legislature upon depositors 
in .savings banks has been that of exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts of law in cases of dispute with the trustMS. 
By the Acts of 1817 disputes were to be settled by arbitration. 
By that of 1828 the hamster appointed to certify the rules of the 
savings banks was made umpire m case of difference of opinion 
between the arbitrators. By that of 1844 the arbitrators were 
abolished, and an original and final jurisdiction was conierred upon 
the barrister. By an Act of 1876 the functions of the barrister in this 
respect were conferred upon the registrar of friendly societies. 
This in effect made no change in the law, for the offices of barrister 
and registrar liad been always held by the s^e persons. As early 
as 1832 it was determined in the case of Crisp v. Bunbury (8 Bmg. 
394) that the effect of these enactments is to oust the jurisdiction of 
all the superior courts of law and equity (see also Cardiff S.B. v. 
Aberdare District of OddftUows, F. S. Kept., 1887, pt. A., p. 70). 
This jurisdiction has been highly beneficial to depositors in savings 
banks. The costs of the award are limited by trei^ury warrant to a few 
shilUngs, never exceeding /i. The proceoure is sintole and elastic, 
and the results are sati&ctory. The central office, acting as 
registrar, determines law and fact, and adjusts all the c^uitic* of 
each case. Reference to the index to the registiar’s decisions ap¬ 
pended to toe chief registrar’s annual reports will show that many 
interesting questions of law have had to V determined with regard 
to so smaU a matter as the ownership of a savings bank deposit. 

Many of the old trustee savings banks which were put on a 
systematic basis in 1817, have been absorbed by the Post Office, 
but while the total amount of their deposits increases, the number 
of their depositors remains about the same. In 1863 there were 
622 of these banks carrying on operations with 1,558,000 
depositors, and deposits amounting to £40,563,000. In 1889 
the number of banks had decreased to 380, with 1,500,000 
depositors, and £45,000,000 of deposits; while in 1905 they had 
still further decreased in number to 224, but the depositors had 
increased to 1,730,331, and their deposits to £ 52 , 723 . 435 - The 
reason for this is that the smaller trustee savings banks, open 
often only once a week for a short time, cannot give such facilities 
as the Post Office, which is open every day. Further than this, 
owing to the break-up of the Cardiff bank in 1886, and other 
smaller irregularities, a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into these banks. By the recommenda¬ 
tions of this committee, an independent and pemanent inspec- 
tion committee was appointed, which has carried on its work 
of inspection ever since, and reports annually to parliament. 
This action has rather tended to merge the smaller trustee 
savings banks in the Post Office. At the same time the large 
banks continue to do a great business, and have become in many 
ways similar to ordinary joint stock banks, affording to persons 
of smaller means daily facilities for saving. 

Those who have studied the habits of thrift among the people 
have usually come to the conclusion that its development depends 
largely on uie ready facilities which exist for its exercise. To this 
fact may perhaps be attributed the efforts that have been made 
in various directions for establishing some means of saving 
close to the places where wages are paid. To carry out this 

' Bv toe Post Office Savings Bank (Public Trustee) Act 1908, the 
regulations as to declaration by a depositor and the protobition of a 
debtor having more toan one account do not apply to tlie public 
trustee. 
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idea, some of the large railway corporations have obtained 
powers in special acts of parliament to establish savings banks 
for those in their employment. The success of these bulks has 
been great, though it has varied much, and it is difficult to trace 
any genersJ rule of progress. Thirteen such institutions return 
their operations to the Registru of Ftiendly Societies. The 
total amount held was, by the return for 1905, £5,513,207 in 
60427 accounts. In these banks the interest paid, as well as 
the deposits, are really guaranteed by the whole assets of the 
companies. Further, in order to encourage thrift among their 
employes, the companies have formally agreed and bound them¬ 
selves, by the provisions of their special acts, that the rate of 
interest paid shall be higher than can be obtained in the open 
market on the same security. ' 

Other efforts have been made to establish savings lianks at 
factories, to be open at the time wages are paid. One great diffi¬ 
culty, however, has been the objection many of those employed 
have to their employers knowing of their savings, and their fear 
lest it may affect their rate of pay. To get over this objection the 
plan has been tried of employing an outside agency to hold the 
savings bank. This has not been much more successful, as the 
suspicion that accounts may be looked at by employers is difficult 
to overcome. It is found that the most successful savings banks 
are those which are carried on as a business, where the trans¬ 
actions are so numerous that the individual feels that his own 
private account is not likely to become known. 

Another class of savings bank which of late years has developed 
considerably, is the penny bank. These banks have a twofold 
object: one to provide facilities for putting by ex- 
baakt. tremely small sums for those whose means are very 
limited, and the otlier to attract children in their 
earliest years so as to train them to habits of thrift and the 
realization of the importance and use of even quite small savings. 
Some form of penny bank now exists in nearly every district, 
and indeed in nearly every parish. No returns have been 
collected, but it may be safely said that there are tens of 
thousands in operation. Many of these penny banks are feeders 
to the Post Office, which gives them .special advantages to invest 
in that institution. Not only is the gross amount of money thus 
taken large, but (what is more important) the habit of thrift 
and of husbanding resources is being taught to the young in ail 
ports of the United Kingdom. This has been one cause of the 
large extension of the Post Office savings bank itself, and has 
no doubt led to considerable change in the habits of the people. 
In a few cases successful efforts have been made to establish 
permanently these penny banks on a commercial basis, as in the 
case of the Yorkshire Peimy Bank, which lias 858 branches, 
nearly 500,000 depositors and deposits of nearly £16,000,000; 
and the National Penny Dank, which has 13 branches in London, 
must of them open from 9 in the morning till 9 at night, with 
>S5>7b8 depositors, and over £2,000,000 in deposits. The 
establishment of penny banks in schools has been carried on for 
many years, and it is difficult to exaggerate the useful work they 
have done in inculcating habits of thrift in tlie children, and 
in adding depositors to the I’ost Office savings banks when the 
children start in life. In England and Wales there are over 
7000 of these savings banks held in the various elementary schools 
inspected by the Education Department. The London County 
Council has done much to promote this movement by instituting 
penny banks in its various schools. Although the financial 
result is not large^ the e 'ucational effect of these banks is con¬ 
siderable. It has been found that many children open accounts at 
outside penny banks in preference to going to those carried on 
at their own schools, but it is probable that the idea of so doing 
is often suggested by the school savings bank. 

With a view of bringing the savings bank still nearer the door 
of the people, efforts have been made to establish collecting 
savings banks. In these the collector calls at fixed periods for 
the deposits. This scheme has grown out of the investigations of 
a committee of the Charity Organization Society, and is based 
on the idea, which undoubtedly is the fact, that many people 
will make contributions when the money is called for, who will 
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not take the trouble to walk a few yards themselves to make 
the same di^sit. That this is so is proved most conclusively 
by the Post Office life insurance experience, a branch of the Fust 
Office which is scarcely used by the people, while at the same 
time collecting life insurance companies (which of course must 
charge a considerable extra premium for collecting) do business 
to tM extent of millions. In most of these banks no interest 
is given, but facilities and encouragements are afforded for 
the transfer of each individual account to the Post Office as 
soon as it is large enough to earn interest. 

Qosely allied, though essentially different, are the very 
numerous sharing-out clubs which may be called temporary 
savings banks. These nearly all take a weekly subscription 
from their members, and, should any member die, his representa¬ 
tive receives a certain sum, the balance left being divided at 
Christmas equally among the survivors, in proportion to the 
weekly subscriptions. Some of these clubs are registered, and 
at a rough estimate they number about 900, with some 120,000 
members. The unregistered are, however, much more numerous, 
though no official information is to be had of them, and it is 
certom that hundreds of thousands of pounds arc divided in this 
way each Christmas. 

The attempt to induce sailors and soldiers to exercise habits 
of thrift by the establishment of naval savings bunks under 
the act of i86(), and military savings bunks under the act of 1859, 
should be mentioned. The amount in the naval savings bank 
is generally about £300,000. As might be expected the amount 
does not grow. TOs is accounted for by the fact that the 
depositors leave the service and draw out Uicir savings. About 
£200,000 a year, however, goes in and out of the naval bunks, and 
£80,000 in the army banks. Ibis sum represents a good deal 
of self-denial, when the margin within which it is possible to save 
among sailors and soldiers is considered. 

Closely allied to savings banks arc a number of societies which need 
only be briefly referred to here. The largest of them are building 
societies (q.v.) under the Act of 1874, which ari' a viTy ]X)pular form 
of saving, esjM'cially in certain localities. The contnbutions to the 
shares of these societies, which are paid by instalments, differ but 
httle from the periodical payments into savings bunks ; and although 
the money is not so readily repaid, notice and other forms having to 
be gone through, large numbers of persons pay in and draw out 
money, and receive the interest on the shares in much the same way 
as they do on deposits in savings banks without any idea of building 
or buying houses. In igob the receipts were £43,219,548 m the 
United Kingdom, and the accumulated capital more than £70,000,000, 
with a memberahi]) of 612,424. The action of industrial and provi¬ 
dent societies regulated under the act of parliament of 1893, must 
also be mentioned with reference to that part of their business which 
IS closely aUied to savings banks. These societies are divided mto 
three classtrs:—(a) ordinary co-operative societies ; (fc) societaes for 
carrymg on various businesses, including loon and banking ; (c) land 
and building societies. Most of these societies, indirectly or directly, 
act as savings banks, and have had considerable mfluence in the 
growth of thrift in tlie United Kingdom. (Sec Friemdlv Sociitiks.) 
In the co-operative societies the sales in 1905 amounted to more than 
£71,000,000, and the profits to over £5,000,000. These profits am 
divided in different ways among the members, and they form a 
saving fund of large dimensions. The societies for carrying on various 
businesses, such as working men's clubs, loan and banking organiza¬ 
tions, registered under the 1893 act, numbered 286, with total 
receipts £2,020,569. These are not rapidly increasing, but they 
must be included as one exhibition of the savings of the people, and 
they ace practically used as savings bunks. The land and buildmg 
societies under the act of 1893 are not the same as those above re¬ 
ferred to, though their action as regards savings is similar, lliey are 
not under tlie act of 1874, but carry on a trade or business, including 
dealings of any kind in land. Their operations am shghtly increasing. 
They received £336,424 from subscriptions and other sources, ac¬ 
cording to a return of 1905, and the vmue of the land and mortgages 
was £982,900. Two other classes of institutions should be referred to, 
the friendly and trade societies, which exist for special puiTXises, 
namely, to make provision in sickness, for death, for a want of em¬ 
ployment, and to a limited extent for old age. Th^ differ essentially 
from savings banks, as the subscriptions arc parted with and cannot 
be withdrawn. But as the subscriptions are for certain definite needs, 
almost certain to be required by each member, which but for those 
societies would have to be provided for by direct savings in 
banks, they must be mentioned in treating of the subject as a 
whole. The amount held by the friendly societies is estimated at 
£50,459,060, subscribed by 13,978,790 members. 

It was once stated with trntii that the national debt was held by a 
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very emaU proportion of the population: but thu ia not 10 now. 
The various agencies which may be described as savings banks in 
diSerent forms hold over ;£aoo,ooo,ooo, which is a considerate share 
of the national debt of Great Britain. 

Briltsh Colonu$.—ln New South Wales there are both state and 
trustee insbtutions for savings purposes. The Government Savings 
Bank was established in 1871 and the Sayings Bank of New South 
Wales in 1S32. In both, -sums of one shilling and my multiple of 
that amount may Ix’ depo.sited. The Government Savings mnk 
does not allow interest on the excess of depc^ts exceeding ;^3oo 
except in the case of cbantable institutions, friendly societies and 
trade unions, while the Savings Bank of New Soutli wales does not 
allow interest on the excess of deposits over the sum of /200 made by 
any one individual, but allows the interest on the full deposit in the 
case of charitable institutions, or a legally established friendly or 
other society. The rate of interest in the Government Savings Bank 
IK 3 %, and 111 the Savings Bank of New South Wales 3I %. The 
followiiig table shows the growth of depositors and depo.<uts :— 


mast not be less than $i or exceed tiooo in uy one year; nor must 
tbs total amount in deposit exceed $3000. There are 961 branches 
of the post office savings bank and 23 offices of the government 
savings bank. The following table shows the number of depositors 
and amount of deposits :— 



Post Office. 

Government 
(other than Post Office). 

Year. 

Depositors. 

.Amount 
standing to 
Credit of 
Depositors. 

Depositors. 

Amount 
standing to 
Credit of 
Depositors. 

t »95 

1900 

1905 

No. 

120,628 

150,987 

165,518 

Dollars. 

26,805,542 

37,507,456 

45,367,761 

No. 

54,932 

45,773 

48,163 

Dollars. 

17,644,956 

15,642.267 

16,649,136 


Vear. I 


Government 
Savings Bank. 


j NumlxTof 
Depositors, i 


1885 

iSy.'i 

ItJOO 

t '|05 


57,.1.18 

1,1*.70.1 

1118,014 

270,1782 


i 

1,471,804 

4,121,700 

6,045,622 

8,883,651 


Savings Bunk of 

New South Wales. 

Total. 

Number of 
Dcpc^tors. 

Amount of 
Deposits. 

Number ol 
Depositors. 

Amount of 
Deposits. 

Average Amount 
per Depositor. 

49,977 

71,099 

84,629 

101,383 

£ 

2,016,656 

3,951,875 

4,855,760 

5,545,367 

107,515 

202,802 

282,643 

372.365 

£ 

3,488,550 

8,073,575 

10,901,382 

14,429,018 

£ s. d. 

32 811 

39 16 2 

38 11 5 

38 15 0 


The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered 
by nine trustees, one of whom was vice-president, but by an act of 
1902 the number may be extended up to eighteen. The fund.s of 
the Institution, unlike those of the Government Savings Bank, can 
tie applied to investments of a general nature, such as mortgages, 
government and municipal securities, &c. Victoria and South 
Australia have not deveioptxl the postal system, but show the largest 
amount per bead of population of deposits. In trustee savings banks 
in Victoria the number of depositors in tgoo-1901 was 393,026, in 
1905-1906 466,752 ; the amount of deposits in the same years 
£9,At,00b and ^11,764,179, showing an average amount per de¬ 
positor of /24, 1 IS. 8d. and ,^25, 4s. id. In South Australia the total 
number of depositors in savings banks in 1900-1901 was 126,032, of 
this number 111,537 were depositors in trustee saviugs banks, having 
an amount of deposits standing to their credit of 1^3,782,575 out 
of a total oi ^3,795,631. The average amount per depixiitor was 
,(30, xs. 4d. In 1903-1906 there were 132,487 depositors with a total 
amount of deposits oi £i,76b,90j, giving on avenge amount per head 
of ^ 31 , 5s. 30. On the other hand, Queensland and West Australia 
rely almost exclusively on the post office system. In Queensland 
there were 81,025 depositura in 1900-1901, and 88,026 in 1905-1906. 
Deposits amounted to £3,896,170 in 1900-igoi and to £4,142,791 in 
1905-1906, giving an average per depositor of £48, is. gd. and 
£47, IS. 3d. respectively. In Western Australia in 1900-1901 there 
wore 39,318 depositors and in 1905-1906 63,373. The deposits 
amounted to £1,618,359 in 1900-1901 and to £2,316,161 in 1905- 
1906, giving an average per depositor of £41, ^s. 3d. and £36, 8s. 8d. 
In Tasmania the amount of deposits (including those of two joint 
stock companies) was in 1900-1901 £1,009,097 and in 1903-1906 
£i<332i 546. The depositors numbered 42,509 and 50,731, ^ving an 
average per depositor of £23,14s. gd. and £26, 5s. 4d. The following 
table shows deposits per head oi population :— 


State. 

1900-1901. 

1905-1906. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

N. S. Wales . . . 

803 

10 0 8 

Victoria .... 

806 

10 6 10 

Queensland 

7 *.5 i 

876 

South Austraha 

10 10 0 

13 15 0 

West Australia 

8 It 3 

0 19 3 

Tasmania .... 

5 16 9 

884 


Id New Zealand there were in 1900-1901 212,436 post office depositors 
with an amount standing to tlicir ci^it of £6,350,013 and in 1905- 
igo6 276,066 depositors with deposits of £8,662,023, There ore five 
savings banks in New Zealand not connectixl with the post office ; in 
thue the total amount standing to the credit of depositors in 1905- 
1906 was £1,111,931. 

Camul *.—^In Canada post office savings banks were established in 
1867, but government savings banks, under the management of the 
Finance Deportment, had been establislied in the maritime provinces 
some years previously. The Canadian government is pursuing tlic 
pobey of transferring the accounts from the savings banks under the 
contra of the Finance Department to the Fost Office (Apartment, 
the transfer taking place as the pmiitioa of superintendent of each 
pUoo becomes vacant. In both kinds of savings banks a deposit 


In addition to the post office and 
government savings banks there 
are special savings banks, such 
as the Cais.Ke d'tconomie of 

B uebec and Montreal Gty and 
istrict Savings Banks. The 
chartered banks also have sav¬ 
ings branches, but they do not 
make a separate return to the 
government oi the amounts on 
deposit m these branches. In 
India, the Straits Settlements, 
Orange RiverColany,Transvaal. 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Bahamas the saving banks are 
under the post office ; in Mauritius, Seychelles, Basutoland, Falk¬ 
land Islands, Natal, St Helena, Southern Nigeria, Newfoundland, 
St Lucia, St Vincent, Turks and Caicos Islands, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Grenada, St Christopher, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat. Dominica, 
Virgin Islands, Bermuda, British Honduras, Cyprus, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Gibraltar and iMta there are government savings banks; 
in Gambia, treasury savings banks; in Ceylon and Briti.sh Guiana 
there are both government and post office savings banks, while in the 
Cape of Good Hope, in addition to the post office savings bank.s, 
there are private savings banks, but their business is small. 

France .—In France the first savings bank was instituted in I’aris 
by royal ordinance in 1818. It was quickly imitated in all tlie 
principal departments. Some of those so started were independent 
undertakings, but several were founded on the initiative of municipal 
councils, three (Nancy, Met*, Avignon) being attached to monts-de- 
pi6t6. These communal savings banks are now the rule and private 
bunks the exception. They are regulated by a law of 1835, amended 
in several particulars by later legislation. They arc created-,,hy 
decree of the president on the advice of the council of state, taaj£t 
the initiative of the municipal council. Their administration^Hii 
the l^ds of a council consisting of the mayor of the commune and 
its directors, none of whom receive remuneration for tlicir services. 
The funds of these institutions are, with the exception ol a certain 
amount allowed to be retained for independent investment, handed 
over to the Cnisse des d6p6ts et consignations (created in 1816 for the 
adminutratlon of the investment of private funds). Interest of 
3 i % “ allowed by the Caiase des d6p6ts, but out ol that the savings 
banks retain from £ to J % for administrative expenses and the 
providing of a reserve fund. Both in the private and the post office 
savings banks the maximum amount standing in the name of a 
depositor must not exceed 1500 fr. 

The following statement shows the progress of private savings 
bunks* since 1835 :— 


^ Year. 

Number of 
Banks including 
Branches. 

Number of 
Depositors. 

Amount of 
Deposits. 

Per Head of 
Population. 

1B40 

430 

351.308 

£• 

7,695,337 

8. d. 

4 7 

1850 

565 

565,995 

5.396,680 

3 * 

i860 

649 

1,218,122 

15,090,839 

8 8 

1870 

1165 

2,079,141 

25,289,617 

13 10 

1880 

1405 

3,841,104 
5,761 ,408 

51,208,107 

2810 

1890 

1599 

116,468,894 

63 5 

1900 

1845 

7,116,462 

130.559,773 

70 7 

1905 

2042 

7,557,133 

135,061,740 

72 2 


Germany .—In Germany the postal savings bank has not been 
adopted to any extent, but there is an elaborate system of state insur¬ 
ance, which includes life, accident and old-age poucies, and to a certain 
extent even protection against in voluntary idleness (see Ckrhany). 

!>ee the official putilicatians of the various countries, and ]. H. 
Hamilton, Savmgs and Savings InstihiHons (New York, 190-2). 

___ (G. C. T. B.; T. A. I.) 

1 For statistict ol the post office savings banks see Fust Opficx. 
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Unitbd Statm 

There are in the United States four kinds of savings banks: 
(i) Mutual or Trustee Saving Banks ; (a) Stock Savings Banks ; 
(3) Postal Savings Banks; (4) School Savings Banks. 

1. Mutual Savings Banks are organized under state laws, 
and are under the supervision of an officer usually appointed 
by the governor. They have no capital, and do a strictly 
investment business. All their earnings go to the depositors, 
either as dividends, or to a surplus fund, which, in the event 
of liquidation, also belongs to the depositors. Their management 
is vested in a board of trustees, a self-perpetuating body who 
serve without pay, except for specific service such as appraising 
property. Executive officers and clerks are paid moderate 
salaries. The proportion of annual expense to each dollar of 
assets is sometimes less than -0025. The rate of interest on 
deposits usually ranges from 3 to 4 %. Depositors have no 
voice in the management, except as citizens of the state, through 
their representatives in the state legislature. Nearly all the 
states limit investments carefully, though a few permit con¬ 
siderable latitude : in New York the deposits in saving hanks 
are considered next to government bonds as safe investments. 
In that state tlie deposits in savings banks arc exempt from 
taxation, but a franchise tax of 1 % annually is imposed upon 
the surplus. In most other states the deposits are taxed for 
state purposes. The amount which each person may deposit 
in any year or half year is sometimes limited by the by-laws, 
and the total sum to be received from any one depositor is usually 
limited by state law. Deposits are in practice generally payable 
on demand, though the banks reserve the right to require notice, 
generally from sixty to ninety days, and sometimes enforce this 
right in times of panic. The first savings bank incorporated 
in the United States was the Provident Institution for Savings, 
incorporated in Boston in i8i6. The oldest in New York is the 
Bank for Savings, of New York City, incorporated in 1819. The 
largest deposit of any bank of this kind in the United States, 
$108,720,523-82, was in 1910 that of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York. Mutual savings banks are confined chiefly to the 
states in the eastern portion of the country. The only mutual 
banks outside the north-eastern states were in igio three in Ohio, 
five in Indiana, fourteen in Minnesota, one in West Virginia, one 
in (jilifornia and two in Wisconsin. 

Though the laws governing mutual banks vary in the different 
states, the following abstract of the New York Savings Bank Law of 
1875, re-enacted in 1892, and subsequently amended, gives the main 
principles on which they arc organized. 

Thirteen or more persons may incorporate a savings bank, Iwo- 
thirds of whom shall be residents of the county where the proposed 
bank is to be situated. When the certificate of organization is filed 
with the superintendent of banks, who exercises supervision over all 
banks chartered by the state, he is required to ascertain whether the 
tank is in fact needed in the community where it is to be organized, 
and to investigate the character and general fitness of the trustees. 
The present supenntendent of banks requires that the incorporators 
of a savings bank shall defray personally the expenses of the institu¬ 
tion until its earnings are sufficient to meet such expenses, and also 
return dividends at the rate of not less than 3 %. The board of 
trustees have entire control of the management of the bank. They 
elect the president and other officers. A trustee who borrows any of 
the bank s funds, or who becomes a surety for any other borrower, 
forfeits his office. Bankruptcy or an unsatisfied judgment of ninety 
days' standing will also void his office. Trustees are not allowed to 
have any interest in the profits, or to borrow the deposits or fnnds. 

The trustees of any savings bank may invest the moneys deposited 
therein and the income derived therefrom as follows: (i) In the 
stocks or bonds or interest-bearing notes or obligations of the United 
States, or those for which the faith of the'United States is pledg^, 
including the bonds of the District of Columbia. (2) In the stock or 
bonds or interest-bearing obligations of this state. (3) In the stocks 
or bonds or interest-bearing obligations of any of the United States 
which has not within ten years defaulted in the payment of any part 
of any debt authorized by its legislature. (4) In the stocks or Ixinds 
of any city, county, town or village, school district bonds and union 
free school district bonds, issued for school purposes, or in the 
mterest-bcaring obligations of any city or county of this state. (5) In 
the stocks or bonds of a number of specified cities without the state, 
subject to the condition that if at any time the indebtedness of any of 
wd cities, less its water debts and sinking fund, shall exceed 7 % of 
its valuation for purposes of taxation, its Ixinds and stocks shaU cease 
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to be an antboiized investment, (h) In bonds and mortgages on 
unencumbered real property situate in this state, to the extent of 
<x> % of the value of such property. Not more than 65 % of the 
whole amount of deposits shall be so lent or invested. If the kHui is 
on unimproved and unproductive real property, the omonnt lent 
thereon shall not be more than 40 % of its actual value. No invest¬ 
ment in any bond and mortgage shall be made by any savings bank, 
except u|xin the report of a committee of its trustees. (7) Also, by 
virtue of a law passed by the legislature of 1898 : In the first mort- 
we bonds of any railway corporation of this state, or in the mortgage 
ixmds of any such railway corporation of an issue to retire all fmor 
mortgage debt of such railway corporation, provided the bonds 
satisfy certain precautionary conditions. Not more than 23 % of 
the assets of any savings banks shall be loaned or invested in railroad 
bonds. There are other limitations of the amounts to be loaned or 
invested in the securities of any one railway. Street railway corjxirn- 
tions shall not be considered railway coqiorations within the meaning 
of this section. An act passed in 1900 permits the investment of 
deposits in the bonds of certain railways situated in other states. 
These investments must conform to conditions assuring safety. 

Savings banks in New York are preferred creditors ol insolvent 
state banks and trust companies. In 1901 a law was passed providing 
for a tax of i % on the surplus of savings lianks, computed on the 
par value of their securities. On July i, iqio, deposits in the savings 
banks amounted to $1,32(1,933,581 -84, distributed amongst 2,880,910 
depositors; interest credited for the preceding year amounted to 
$33,828,(123-03 ; expenses for the year 1909 were $5,ooo,053-35 or 
$2-90 for each $1000 of resources. Loans on real estate, securefl by 
bond and mortgage, amounted to $8o3,o33,044-<i3, and mvestments 
in stocks and bonds, market value, $(>38]8y2,348'83. 

Other important items in the assets of these banks are: State 
bonds, $43,719,111-bO; city Ixinds, $305,093,03571; railroad 
bonds, $250,346,600. Deposits received for the year igog were 
$.390,709,469-44. 

According to reports made to the Cximptrollcr of the Currency 
there were on April 28,1909, a total of 642 Mutual Savings Banka in 
the United States, with $3,394,92(1,003 aggregate resources. 'The 
loans and mortgages of these banks amounted to $1,390,181,3(>6-i9, 
and their investments to $1,599,532,371, classified as follows: 

United States bonds.$ 3 . 3 , 353 , 576 ’t 2 

State, county and municipal bonds . . 685,099,502-18 

Railroad bonds. 743,425.893 -93 

Other stocks and bonds, inclutUng rail¬ 
road and bank stocks .... 137,653,399-71 

These banks had, on the date named, a surplus fund of 
$202,0(15,316-85, and $3,144,584,874 individual deposits. The 
Mutual Savings Banks hold more than 22 % of the aggregate indi¬ 
vidual deposits of all the banks in the country. 

2. Slock Savings Banks are found in the more purely agri- 
(nilturai part.3 of the (xiuntry, the southern, Mississippi Valley 
and western states, where only a small proportion of people earn 
wages in manufactures and commerce; suitable investments 
are not numerous, the benefits of mutual savings banks are not 
familiar, and the people arc unwilling to accept a low rate of 
interest. In some states having stock banks there are no laws 
relating to banking, and in others the savings hanks carry on 
their business under the same laws as commercial banks. Several 
of the states restrict the investments of the stock savings banks. 
Prior to 1865, when the issue of circulating notes by state banks 
was suppressed by a prohibitory tax, there was a distinction 
between state banks and stock savings banks; the former 
could i.ssue notes, while the latter, as a rule, (xiuld not. Stock 
savings banks are conducted frequently as adjuncts of state 
and national banks, occupying the same rooms and being under 
the sanve management. Many of the national banks chartered 
by the Federal government maintain “ savings departments,” 
though the deposits received in these departments arc on the 
same legal footmg as other deposits and are not specially invested. 
Similar departments are also to be found in many trust companies 
and state banks of discount. 

The law of the state of Iowa is typiiuU of those- states where stock 
banks are under public supervision. A savings bank may be organ¬ 
ized by not less than five persons. In towns of ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants or less it must have a capital of $10,000, and in towns or cities 
with more than ten thousand inhabitants $50,000. The usual 
corporate powers are granted. The amount of deposits is limited to 
twenty times the capital and surplus. The usual provisions for re¬ 
payments of deposits are made, and m addition the savings banks are 
given the privilege of requiring sixty days' notice for the withdrawn! 
of savings deposits. 

The banks are allowed to invest their funds in the following 
securities: (i) Stocks, bonds or interest-bearing notes of the UnitM 
States, (x) Stocks, bonds or evidences of debt-bearing interest of the 
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Mats of lew*. (3) Stoeki, bonds and warrants of ans^ city, town, 
village or school district, or drainage district, m the state regi^ly 
issned, but the investments of any savings bank should not consist of 
such bonds or wanants to a greater amount than as y„ of the assets. 
(4) Mortgages or debts on unencumbered real estate within the state 
worth at U^t twice the amount lent. (5) It is lawful for such banks 
to discount, purchase, sell and make loans upon personal or public 
security, except sbaies of their own capital stock. 

Property a^nircd by foncloeure of mortgages, Ac., may not be 
held more than ten years. The rate of interest to be paid is left to the 
discretion of the trustees, and the profits, after the payment of such 
mtersst and expenses, go to capiw stock. Stockholders are liable 
to the creditors for double their stock, and such liability continues 
for six montlis after the cratufer of any stock. Directors receive no 
compensation. Ulficcrs and directors of the bank are required to 
give the same security for loans that is required of others, and such 
loans can only be made by the board in the absence of the party 
applying. The savings banks are prohibited from lending to any 
individual or firm more than so % of the capital stock. All savings 
banks are r^uired to make a quarterly statement to the auditor of 
the state, giving in detail the statement of condition upon a given 
day. This statement is made under oath of the officers, and is re¬ 
quired to be published. The state auditor is given the power to 
examine any savings bank at any time, and must make an examina¬ 
tion at least once a year ; and should the conditions warrant, he is 
required to rejiort to the attorney-general, who institutes proceedings 
under the law relatmg to msulvent corporations, ftovision is made 
for increasing the capitai stock by a two-thirds’ vote of the existing 
shares. The corporate existence of the banks is piaced at fifty years. 
Michigan aflords a good exampie of banks doing a commercial and 
savmgs bank business under a single organization, but with the 
savings deposits enUreiy segregated from other deposits and separ¬ 
ately invoiited. The system has worked successfully and satis¬ 
factorily. There has been much discussion among bankers through¬ 
out the country in recent years of the propriety of enacting laws 
sfiecificolly providing (a) for the creation of savings departments in 
national banks, with the segregation of savings deposits, and (i) for 
the enactment of similar state laws to be applicable to state banks 
and trust companies mamtaining savings departments. Other 
propouls have been made lor a government (or state) guaranty of 
deposits, ^d this plan has been adopted in a few of the states. 

On April *8, 1909, there were 1061 stock savings banks reporting, 
with aggregate resources of *677,784,099-95. Their capiM was 
J59,.'io(>,4Zo, and surplus and undivided profits $38,112,716-00. 
Individual deposits subjwt to check, $100,708,410-57 ; savings 
deposits, or deposits in interest or savings departments, 
$366,167,901-61 ; other deposits, including amount due Dsuiks and 
bankers, $109,911,859-91. 


Number of Savings Banks in the United States, Number of Depositors, 
Amount of Savings Deposits, &-c., I'JOO-imt. 


Year. 

Number 
of Banks. 

Number of 
I>epoaitors. 

Deposits. 

Average 
due each 
Depositor. 

Average 

per 

Capita 
in the 
United 
States. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 
1909' 

1002 

1007 

1036 

1078 

1157 

l »37 

1319 

1415 

»453 

1703* 

6,107,083 

6,358,7*3 

6,666,672 

7,035,228 

7.305,443 

7,696,229 

8,027,192 

8,588,811 

8,705,848 

8,831,863 

2,449,547.885 

*.597.094,580 

2,750,177,290 

2,935,204,845 

3,060,178,611 

3,261,236,119 

3.482,137,198 

3,690,078,945 

3.660,553,945 

3.713,405,710 

$401-10 

408-30 

412-53 

417- 21 

418- 89 
4 * 3-74 
433-79 
429-64 

4*0-47 

420-45 

$31-78 

33 - 45 

34- 89 
36.52 
37-.52 

39-17 

41- 13 

42- 87 
41-84 

41-75 


' Population estimated at 88,926,000, June 30, 1909. 

• Not including 339 state banks and trust companies of Illinois 
with $204,908,505 savings deposits credited to 641,634 savings 
depositors. Including Ilhnois savings deposits and depositors the 
average due each depositor is $413-60 and average per capita 
$ 44 - 06 . 

On May j, 1909, a statement was issued by Wm. Hanhart, Secretary 
of the Savings Bimk Section of tiie American Bankers Association, 
showing " actual savings deposits in the savings banks, nation^ 
banks. Trust Companies and private basks in United States," 
$51,360,837,016. 

3. Poslei Savings Banks.—By on act of the Federal Congress, 
approved June *5, 1910, Postal Savmgs Banks were first 
authorised m the United States. The management of these banks 
is vested in a board of trustees composed of the postmaster- 
general, secretary of the treasury, and attorney - general. 
The board of trustees shall designate such post-offices as it 
deems proper to be postal savings depository offices. Any 


person ten years or over be a depositor; the minimum 
deposit is one dollar, and not more than $100 may be deposited 
by any one person in any one month; the maximum balance to 
the cr^il of any depositor (exclusive of interest) shall not exceed 
1^00. Interest, a % annually ; deposits payable on demand 
without notice. The deposits in the postal savings depositories 
are to be deposited in banks subject to national or state super¬ 
vision at not less than gj % interest; 65 % of the deposits 
may be so r^eposited in these banks ; 30 % invested in United 
States securities, and 5 % held as a reserve in the United States 
treasury. But the 65 % fund on deposit with the bonks may 
be withdrawn for investment in bonds or other securities of the 
United States, but only by direction of the president, and only 
when, in his judgment, the general welfare and the interests 
of the United States so require. At the option of the depositor, 
deposits may be converted into United States government 
bonds. In making deposits of the funds in national or state 
banks, the Federal government requires of those Imnks security 
in the form of public bonds or other securities as the board of 
trustees may prescribe. The faith of tlie United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of the deposits. 

4. Sfhool .Savings Banks were first established in the United 
States in 1885 by J. H. I'hiry, at Long Island City, New York. 
On January 1, 1910, the system was in use in 1168 schools, 
distributed throughout 118 cities or villages. Out of 632,665 
pupils registered in these schools, 203,458 have saved 
J5)°St,644-6o, of which $4,180,948-59 have been withdrawn, 
leaving a balance of $870,696-01 due depositors. (b. R.*) 

SAVOIE, a frontier department of France, formed in i860 
of the old provinces of Haute Savoie, Savoie, the Tarentaisc and 
the Maurienne, which constituted the southern portion of the 
duchy of Savoy. It is bounded N. by the department of Haute 
Savoie, E. and S.E. by Italy, S.W. by the department of the 
Hautes Alpes, and W. by those of the Isiie and the Ain. Pop. 
(1901) 254,781 ; area 2224 sq. m. It is mainly made up of the 
basin of the Is6re. 'The upper course of that river flows through 
the Tarentaise, receiving (right) the Arly and later (left) the 
Arc, which flows through the Maurienne, which is to a large 
extent traversed by the Mont Cenis railway. Probably the 
IsAre formerly communicated with the Rhone past Chambdry 
and the Lac du Bourget. The sources of the IsAre and of the Arc 
are separated by the ridge of the Col du Mont Iseran (9085 ft.). 
The loftiest points in the department are the Grande Casse 
(12,668 ft.), idle culminating summit of the Vanoise group, the 
Mont Pourri (12,428 ft.), the Pointc de Charbonel (12,336 ft.), 
the Aiguille de la Grande Sassiire (12,323 ft.), the Dent ParraeWe 
(12,179 ft-), the Levanna (11,943 ft.) and the Aiguilles d’Arves 
(ii>5*9 ft-)- A small portion of the department (including both 
shores of the Ijic du Bourget) is in the part of the duchy of Savoy 
neutralized in 1815. It is divided into 4 arrondissements 
(Chambiry, the chief town, Albertville, Moutiers-Tarentaise, 
and St Jean de Maurienne), 29 cantons and 329 communes. It 
forms the dioceses of ChamWry (an archbishopric), Moutiers 
wd St Jean de Maurienne. The best place known to foreigners 
is Aix les Bains (?.».), while other sulphur springs rise at Marlioz 
and at Challes, those of Salins being saline, and those of Brides 
(the best known after Aix) alkaline. 

See J. ]. Vernier, Dictionnatre topographique du dtp. de la Savoie 
(Chamb6ry, 1897). (W. A. B. C.) 

SAVONA, a seaport and episcopal see of Liguria, Italy, in 
the province of Genoa,27 m. W.S.W. of Genoa by rail, 33 ft. above 
sea-level, and after Genoa and Nice tiie most important of the 
cities of the Riviera. Pop. (1906) 43,836 (town); 46,778 
^commune). The greater piurt of the town is now modem. It 
is surrounded with gseen-efad hills and luxuriant orange groves. 
On the Rock of St George stands the castie built by the Genoese 
in 1542, on the area of the old cathedral and now used'as a 
milit^ prison. The cathedral (1589-1604) is a late Renaissance 
building with a modem dome and early Renaissance choir-stalls, 
pulpit, &c. In the Cappella Sistina, to the north, stands the 
simple, finely carved tomb erected by Sixtus IV. to his parents. 
Facing the cathedral is the Della Rovere palace erected by 
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Cwdinal Giuiio della Rovere (Julius II.) firom the plans of 
Giuliano da Sangallo as a kind of university, and now occupied 
by the prefecture, the post-office and law-courts. S. Maria di 
Sastello has a large altarpiece by Foppa and Brea (of 1490). 
There is a munici^ picture-gallery in the hospital of St Paul. 
The Teatro Chiubrera was erected in 1853 honour of the 
lyric poet Chiabrera, who was bom and buried in Savona. 
Four and a half miles W. is a pilgrimage church of the Madonna 
della Misericordia, founded in 1536. The mcxlern harbour, 
dating from 1815, has since 1880 been provided with a dock 
excavated in the rock, 986 ft. long, 460 ft. wide and 13 ft. deep. 
Savona is one of the chief seats of the Italian iron industry, 
having iron-work.s and foundries, shipbuilding, railway work¬ 
shops, engineering shops, bra.ss foundry, tinplutc works, sulphur 
mills and glass-works. It imports commodities to the value of 
nearly £2,000,000 yearly, half of which is coal, with petroleum, 
iron,cereals,&c. In 1906,777,oootonsofshipping,ofwhichabout 
half was British, and mo.st of the rest Italian, entered. There is 
a small export trade, chiefly in iron .sheets, chemicals, wood 
and candied fruits, 'llte potteries export their earthenware to 
all parts of Italy. There is a railway through the mountains 
from Savona to Turin (91 m. N.N.W.). 

Savona is the ancient Sava, a town of the Ingauni (see Albenga), 
where, according to Livy, Mago stored his booty in the Second Punic 
War. A buried Roman bridge hes near the stream, which lias now 
changed its course. The place wa.s’ never of inuiortance in Roman 
times, the traffic passing to Vada Sabatia (Va(K>), 4 m. to the W., 
which was a harbour, and the point to which the coast road from 
Rome was reconstructed in 109 B.c., and from wluch a road diverged 
across tlw: Apennines to Placentia. In iiyi at tmught up the terri¬ 
torial claims of the marquesses Di l Girretto. Its whole hi.story is tliat 
of a long struggle against the preponderance of Genoa. As early as 
the I2th century the Savonese built themsilves a sufficient harlwur ; 
but m the iGtIi century the thmocse, leanng that Francis 1 . of France 
intended to make it a great seat of Mediterranean trade, rendered it 
useless by sinking at its moutli ves.sels Idled witli large .stones. In 
17.(6 it was captured by the king of Sardinia, but it was n'stomd to 
Genoa bv the treaty of Aix-l,n-Ohapelle. Columbus, whose ancestors 
came from Savona, gave the name of the city to one of the first 
islands he discovered in the -Vntilles. 

SAVONAROLA, GIROLAMO (1432-1498), Italian monk and 
martyr, was born at Ferrara on the 2i.st of September 1452, 
the third child of Michele Savonarola and his wife Klcna Bonac- 
cossi of Mantua. His grandfather, Michele Savonarola, a Paduan 
physician of much repute and learning, had settled in Ferrara, 
and gained a large fortune there. The younger Michele was a 
mere courtier and spendthrift, but Klena seems to have been a 
woman of superior stamp. She was tenderly loved by her famous 
son, and his letters prove that she retained his fullest confidence 
through all the vid.ssitudes of his career. 

Girohuno was a precocious child, with an early passion for 
learning. His first tutor was liis grandfather, the physician; 

and, in the ho|)e of restoring their fallen fortunes, his 
Ytm. parents intended him for tlie same profession. Even 
as a boy he liad intease pleasure in reading St Thomas 
Aquinas and the Arab commentators of Aristotle, was skilled 
in the subtleties of the schools, wrote verses, studied music and 
design, and, avoiding society, loved solitary rambles on the banks 
of the Po. Ferrara was then a gay and bustling town of 100,000 
inhabitants, its prince Borso d 'Kste a most magnificent potentate. 
To the mystic young student all festivities were repulsive, and 
although reared in a courtier-household he early asserted his 
individuality by his contempt for court life. At the age of 
nineteen, however, he hau no thought of renouncing the world, 
for he was then passionately in love with the daughter of a 
neighbour, a Strozzi exiled from Florence. His suit was re¬ 
pulsed with disdain; no Strozzi, he was told, might stoop to 
wed a Savonarola. This blow probably decided his career; 
but he endured two years of misery and mental conflict before 
resolving to abandon his medical studies and become a monk. 
He was full of doubt and self-distrust; disgust for the world 
did not seem to him a sufficient qualification lor the religious life, 
and his daily prayer was, “ Lord I teach me the way my soul 
should walk.” But in 1474 his doubts were dispelled by a sermon 
heard at Faeaza. He secretly stole away to Bologna, entered 
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the monastery of St Domenico and then acquainted his father 
with his reasons for the step, 'llte world’s wickedness was 
intolerable, he wrote ; throughout Italy he beheld vice triumph¬ 
ant, virtue despised. Among the papers he had left bdiind at 
Ferrara was a treatise on “ Qmtempt of the World," inveighing 
against the prevalent corruption and predicting the speedy 
vengeance of Heaven. His novitiate was marked by a fervour 
of humility. He sought the most menial offices, and did penance 
for his sins by the severest austerities. According to con¬ 
temporary writers he was worn to a sliadow. His gaunt features 
were beautified by an expression of singular force and benevo¬ 
lence. Luminous dark eyes sparkled and flamed beneath his 
thick, black brows, and his large mouth and prominent nether 
lip were as capable of gentle sweetness as of power and set resolve. 
He was of middling stature and dark complexion. His manners 
were simple, his speech unadorned and almost homely. His 
splendid oratorical power was as yet unrevcalcd ; but his 
intellectual gifts being recognized his superiors charged him with 
the instruction of the novices. He pa.ssed six quiet years in 
the convent, but his poems written during that period arc ex¬ 
pressive of burning indignation against the corruptions of the 
church and profoundest sorrow for the calamities of his country. 

In 1482 he reluctantly accepted a mission to Ferrara, anti, 
regarding earthly affections as snares of the evil one, tried to 
keep aloof from his family. His preachings attracted 
slight attention there, no one—^as he later remarketl— Ktmmmt 
being a projihet in his own land. An outbreak of pionaet. 
hostilities between Ferrara and \ enice, fomented by 
Pope Sixtus IV., .soon caused his recall to Bologna, nience he 
was dc.spatched to St Murk’s in Florence. Lorenzo the Magnifi¬ 
cent was then (1482) at the height of his power and popularity. 
At first Savonarola was enchanted with Florence. His cloister, 
•sanctified by memories of St Antonine and adorned with the 
inspired paintings of Frit Angelico, seemed to him a fore-court of 
heaven. But Ins content speedily changed to horror. The 
Florence streets rang with Lorenzo's ribald songs (the “ canti 
carnascialeschi ”); the smooth, cultured citizens were dead to 
all scn.se of religion or morality ; and the spirit of the fiishionahlc 
heathen philosophy had even infected the brollierhood of St 
Mark. In 1483 Savonarola was Lenten preacher in the church of 
St Direnzo, but his plain, earnest exhortations attracted few 
hearers, while alt the world thronged to Santo Spirito to enjoy 
the elegant rhetoric of Frit Mariano da Genazzano. Discouraged 
by this failure in the pulpit, Savonarola now devoted himsclt to 
teaching in the convent, but his zeal for the salvation of the 
apathetic townsfolk was soon to stir him to fresh efforts. Con¬ 
vinced of lying divinely inspired, ho had begun to see visions, 
and discovered in the Apocalypse symbols of the heavenly 
vengeance about to overtake this sin-laden people. In a hymn 
to the Saviour composed at this time be gave vent to his prophetie 
dismay. 'J’he ]>apul chair was now filled by Innocent VIII., 
whose rule was even more infamous than that of his predecessor 
Sixtus IV. 

Savonarola’s first success as a preacher was gained at St 
Gemignano (1484-1485), but it was only at Brescia in the follow¬ 
ing year that his power as an orator was fully revealed. In a 
sermon on the Apocalypse he shook men's souls by his terrible 
threats of the wrath to come, and drew tears from their eyes by 
the tender pathos of his assurances of divine merry. A Brescian 
friar relates that a halo of light was seen to flash round his head, 
and the citizens remembered his awful prophecies when in 1512 
their town was put to the sack by Gaston de F'oix. Soon, at a 
Dominican council at Reggio, Savonarola had occasion to 
display his theological learning and subtlety. The famous Pico 
della Mirandola was particularly impressed by the friar’s attain¬ 
ments, and is said to have urged Lorenzo de’ Medici to recall him 
from Lombardy. 

When Savonarola returned to Florence in 1490, his fame as 
an orator had gone there before him. The cloister garden was too 
small for the crowds attending his lectures, and on the ist 
of August 1490 he gave his first sermon in Uie church of St Mark. 
To quote his own words, it was “ a terrible sermon,” and legend 
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adds that he foretold he should preach for eight years. And now, 
lor the better setting forth of his doctrines, to silence pedants, 
confute malignant misinterpretation, he published a collection 
of his writings. These proved bis knowledge of the anient 
philosophy he so fiercely condemned, and showed that no ignor¬ 
ance of the fathers caused him to seek inspiration from the 
Bible ^one. The Triumph of the Cross is his principal work, 
but everything he wrote was animated by the ardent spirit of 
piety evidenced in his life. Savonarola’s sole aim was to bring 
mankind nearer to God. 

In 1491 he was invited to preach in the cathedral, Sta Maria 
del Fiore, and his rule over Florence may be said to begin from 
that date. Lorenzo sent leading citizens to him to 
Sani'af reject to the head of the state. 

Savonarola rejected their advice and foretold the 
impending deaths of Lorenzo, of the popie and of the king 
of Naples. In the July of the same year he was elected 
prior of St Mark’s. As the convent had been rebuilt by Cosimo, 
and enriched by the bounty of the Medici, it was considered the 
duty of the new superior to present his homage to Lorenzo. 
Savonarola, however, refused to conform to the usage. His elec¬ 
tion was due to God, not Lorenzo; to God alone would he 
promise submission. Upon this the sovereign angrily exclaimed : 
■’ This strangen comes to dwell in my house, yet will not stoop 
to pay me a visit.” Nevertheless, disdaining to recognize the 
enmity of a mere monk, he tried, but in vain, conciliatory 
measures. The Magnitico then sought to undermine his pop- 
iiluritv, luid Fr 4 Mariano was employed to attack him from the 
pulpit. Hut the preacher’s scandalous accusations missed their 
mark, and disgusted his hearers without hurting his rival. 
Savonarola took up the challenge ; his eloquence prevailed, and 
Frk Mariano was silenced. But the latter, while feigning 
indifference, was thenceforth his rancorous and determined foe. 

In April 149a Lorenzo de’ Medici was on his death-bed at 
Careggi. Oppressed by the weig;ht of his crimes, he summoned 
the unyielding prior to shrive his soul. Savonarola reluctantly 
came, and offered absolution upon three conditions. Lorenzo 
asked in what they consisted. First, “ You must repent and 
feel true faith in God's mercy.” Lorenzo assented. Secondly, 
“ You must give up your ill-gotten wealth.” This, too, Lorenzo 
promised, after some hesitation; but upon hearing the third 
clause, “ You must restore the liberties of Florence,” Ixirenzu 
turned his face to the wall and made no reply. Savonarola 
waited a few moments and then went away. And shortly after 
his penitent died unabsolved. 

Savonarola’s influence now rapidly increased. Many adherents 
of the late prince came over to his sWe, disgusted by the violence 
Pnohta incompotency of Piero de’ Medici’s rule. The 
VMom. * witnessed the fulfilment of Savonarola’s 

second prediction in the death of Innocent VIII. 
(July 1492); men’s minds were full of anxiety, an anxiety 
increased by the scandalous election of Cardinal Borgia to the 
papal chair. The friar’s utterances became more and more 
fervent and impassioned. It was during the delivery of one of 
hU Advent sermons that he beheld the celebrated vision, recorded 
in contemporary medals and engravings, that is almost a symbol 
of his doctrines. A hand appeared to him bearing a flaming 
sword inscribed with the words: “ Gladius Domini supra 
terram cito et vekiciter.” He heard supernatural voices pro¬ 
claiming mercy to the faithful, vengeance on the guilty, and 
mighty cries that the wrath of God was at hand. Then the 
sword bent towards the earth, the sky darkened, diunder pealed, 
lightning flashed, and the whole world was wasted by famine, 
bloodshra and pestilence. It was probably the noise of these 
sermons that caused the friar’s temporary removal from Florence 
at the instance of Piero de’ Medici. He was presently addressing 
enthusiastic congregations at Prato and Bologna. In the latter 
city his courage m rebuking the wife of Bentivoglio, the reigning 
lord, for interrupting divine service by her noisy entrance nearly 
cost his life. Assassins were sent to kill him in his cell; 
but awed, it is said, Savonarola’s words and demeanour they 
fled dismayed from his presence. At the close of his last sermon 


the undaunted friar publicly announced the day and hour of his 
departure from Bologna; and his lonely journey on foot over 
the Apennines was safely accomplished. He was rapturously 
welcomed by the community of St Mark’s, and at once proceeded 
to re-establish the discipline of the order and to sweep away 
abuses. For this purpose he obtain^, after much difficulty, 
a papal brief emancipating the Dominicans of St Mark from the 
rule of the Lombard vicars of that order. He thus became an 
independent authority, no longer at the command of distant 
superiors. He relegated many of the brethren to a quieter retreat 
outside the city, only retaining in Florence those best fitted to aid 
in intellectual labour. To render the convent self-supporting, 
he opened schools for various branches of art, and promoted the 
study of Oriental languages. His efforts were successful; 
religion and learning made equal progress; St Mark’s became 
the most popular monastery in Florence, and many citizens of 
noble birth flocked thither to take the vows. 

Meanwhile Savonarola continued to denounce the abuses of 
the church and the guilt and corruption of mankind, and 
thundered forth predictions of heavenly wrath. In 1494 the 
duke of Milan demanded the aid of France, and King C^harles 
VIII. brought an army across the Alps. Piero de’ Medici, 
made aUiance with the Neapolitan sovereign whose kingdom was 
claimed by Charles. Then, repenting this ill-judged step, he 
hurried in person to the French camp at Pietra Santa and 
humbled himself before the king. Not content with agreeing to 
all the latter’s demands, he further promised large sums of money 
and the surrender of the strongholds of Pisa and I.eghom. This 
news drove Florence to revolt. But even at this crisis Savon¬ 
arola’s influence was all-powerful, and a bloodless revolution was 
effected. Piero Capponi’s declaration that “ it was time to put 
an end to this baby government ” was the sole weapon needed to 
depose Piero de’ Medici. The resuscitated republic instantly 
sent a fresh embassy to the French king, to arrange the terms of 
lus reception in Florence. Savonarola was one of the envoys, 
C^les being known to entertain the greatest veneration for the 
friar who had so long predicted his coming and declared it to be 
divinely ordained. He was most respectfully received at the 
camp, but could obtain no definite pledges from the king, who 
was bent on first coming to F'lorence. 

Returning full of hope from Pietra Santa, Savonarola might 
well have been dismayed by the distracted state of public affairs. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of (apponi, he guided the bewildered 
city safely through these critical days. Charles entered Florence 
on the 17th of November 1494, and the citizens’ fears evaporated 
in jests on the puny exterior of the “threatened scourge.” 
But the exorbitance of his demands soon showed that he came as 
a foe. Disturbances arose, and serious collision with the French 
troops seemed inevitable. The signory resolved to be rid of 
their dangerous guests ; and, when Charles threatened to sound 
hLs trumpets unless the sums exacted were paid, Capponi tore 
up the treaty in his face and made the memorable reply ; 
“ Then we will ring our bells.” The monarch was cowed, accepted 
moderate terras, and, yielding to Savonarola’s remonstrances, 
left Florence on the Z4dh of November. 

After seventy years’ subjection to the Medici Florence had 
forgotten the art of self-government, and felt the need of a strong 
guiding hand. So the citizens tum^ to the patriot monk whose 
words hEui freed them of King Charles, and Savonarola became 
the lawgiver of Florence. The first thing done at his instance 
was to relieve the starving populace within and without the walls ; 
shops were opened to give work to the unemployed ; all taxes, 
especially those weighing on the lower classes, were reduced; 
the strictest administration of justice was enforced, and all men 
were exhorted to place their trust in the Lord. And, after much 
debate os to the constitution of the new republic, ^vonarola’s 
influence carried the day in favour of Sodmni’s proposal of a 
univers^ or general government, with a great council on the 
Venetian plan. The great council consisted of 3200 citizens of 
blameless reputation and over twoity-five years of age, a third 
of the number sitting for six months in turn in the ^11 of the 
Qnquecento expressly built for the purpose. There was also an 
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upper council of eighty, which in conjunction with the signory 
d^ided all questions of too impcHtant and delicate a nature for 
discussion in the larger assembly. These institutions were 
approved by the people, and gave a fair promise of justice. 
Savonarola’s programme of the new government was comprised 
in the following formula:—(i) fear of God and purification of 
m^ers; (a) promotion of the public welfare in preference to 
private interests ; (3) a general amnesty to political offenders ; 
(4) a council on the Venetian model, but with no doge. At first 
the new machinery acted well; the public mind was tranquil, 
and the war with Pisa—^not as yet of tlueatening proportions— 
was enough to occupy the Florentines and prevent internecine 
feuds. 

Without holding any official post in the commonwealth he 
had created, the prior of St Mark’s was the real head of the state, 
••Ditnainr dictator of Florence, and guarded the public weal 
with extraordinary political wisdom. At his instance 
«w»»i!«.'>the tyrannical system of arbitrary imposts and so- 
called voluntary loans was abolisheid, and replaced by 
a mx of ro % (io decima) on all real property. The laws and 
edicts of this period read like paraphrases of Savonarola's 
sermons, and indeed his counsels were always given as addenda 
to the religious exhortations in which he denounced the sins of 
his country and the pollution of the church, and urged Florence 
to cast off iniquity and become a truly Christian city, a pattern 
not only to Rome but to the world at large. His eloquence was 
now at the flood. Day by day his impassioned words, filled with 
the spirit of the Old Testament, wrought upon the minds of the 
Florentines and strung them to a pitch of pious emotion never 
before—and never since—attained by them. Their fervour was 
loo hot to be lasting, and Savonarola's uncompromising spirit 
roused the hatred of political adversaries as well as of the degraded 
court of Rome. Even now, when his authority was at its highest, 
when his fame filled the land, and the vast cathedral and its 
precincts lacked space for the crowds flacking to hear him, his 
enemies were secretly preparing his downfall. 

Pleasure-loving Florence was completely changed. Abjuring 
pomps and vanities, its citizens observed the ascetic regime of 
the cloister; half the year was devoted to abstinence and few 
dared to cat meat on the fasts ordained by Savonarola. Hymns 
and lauds rang in the streets tliat had so recently echoed with 
Lorenzo's dissolute songs. Both sexes dressed with Puritan 
plainness ; husbands and wives quitted their homes for convents; 
marriage betame an awful and scarcely permitted rite ; mothers 
suckled their own babes; and persons of aU ranks—nobles, 
scholars and artists—renounced the world to assume the Domini¬ 
can robe. Still more wonderful was Savonarola's influence over 
children, and their response to his appeals is a proof of the 
magnetic power of his goodness and purity. He organized the 
Ixiys of Florence in a species of sacred militia, an inner republic, 
with its own magistrates and officials charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of his rules for the holy life. It was with the aid of tliese 
you^ul enthusiasts that Savonarola arranged the religious 
carnival of 1496, when the citizens gave their costliest possessions 
in alms to the poor, and tonsured monks, crowned with flowers, 
sang lauds and performed wild dances for the glory of God. In 
the same spirit, and to point the doctrine of renunciation of 
wtirldly enjoyments, he celebrated the carnival of 1497 by the 
famous “ burning of the vanities ” («.«. masks and other objects 
periling to the carnival festivities, indecent books and pictures, 
&c.) in the Piazza della Signoria. A Venetian merchant is known 
to have bid 22,000 gold florins for the doomed vanities, but the 
scanditod authorities not only rejected his offer but added his 
portrait to the pile. Nevertheless the artistic value of the objects 
consumed has been greatly exaggerated by some writers. There 
is no proof that any book or painting of real merit was sacrificed, 
and Savonarola was neitiher a foe to art nor to learning. On the 
contr^, so great was his r^ct for both that, when there was a 
quesuon of selling the Medici library to pay that family’s debts, 
he saved the collection at the expense of the convent purse. 

Meanwhile events were taking a turn hostile to the prior. 
Alexander VI, had long regretted the enfranchisement of St 


Mark's from the rule of the Lombard Dominicans, and now, 
having swn a transcript of one of Savonarola’s denunciations 
of his crimes, resolved to silence tliis daring preacher. 

Bribery was the first weapon employed, and a car- 
dinM's hat was held out as a bait. But Savonarola * 
indignantly spumed the offer, replying to it from the 
pulpit with the prophetic words: “ No hat will 1 have but that 
of a martjT, reddened with my own blood.” So long as 
King Charles remained in Italy Alexander’s concern for his own 
safety prevented vigorous measures against the friar. But no 
Borgia ever forgot an enemy. He bided his time, and the trans¬ 
formation of sceptical Florence into an austerely Christian 
republic claiming the Saviour as its head only increased his 
resolve to crush the man who had wrought this marvel. The 
potent duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, and other foes were 
labouring for the same end, and already in July 1495 a papal 
brief had courteously summoned Savonarola to Rome. In terms 
of equal courtesy the prior declined the invitation, nor did he 
obey a second, less softly worded, in September. Then came a 
third, threatening Florence with an interdict in case of renewed 
refusal. Savonarola disregarded the command, but went to 
preach for a while in other Tuscan cities. But in Lent his cele- 
bra^d sermons upon Amos were delivered in the duoroo, and 
^uin he urged the necessity of reforming the church, striving by 
ingenious arguments to reconcile rebellion again-si Alexander 
with unalterable fidelity to the Holy See. All Italy recognized 
that Savonarola’s voice was arousing a storm that might sliake 
even the power of Rome. Alive to the danger, the pope knew 
that his foe must be crushed, and the religious carnival of 1496 
afforded a good pretext for stronger proceedings against him. 
The threatened anathema was deferred, but a brief uniting St 
Mark’s to a new Tuscan branch of tlic Dominicans now deprived 
Savonarola of his independent power. However, in the beginning 
of 1497 the Piagnoni were again in office, with the prior’s staunch 
friend, Francesco Valori, at tficir head. In March the aspect of 
affairs changed. The Arrabbiati and the Mediceon faction 
merged political differences in their common hatred to Savona¬ 
rola. I’iero de’ Medici's fresh attempt to re-enter Florence 
failed; nevertheless his followers continued their intrigues, 
and party spirit increased in virulence. The citizens were growing 
weary of the monastic austerities imposed on them, and Alex¬ 
ander foresaw that his revenge was at hand. 

A signory openly hostile to Savonarola took office in May, and 
on Ascension Day his enemies ventured on active insult. His 
pulpit in the duumo was defiled, an ass’s skin spread 
over the cushion, and sharp naOs fixed in the board 
on which he would strike his hand. The outrage was™"* '* 
discovered and remedied before the service began; and, although 
the Arrabbiati half filled the church and even sought to attempt 
his life, Savonarola kept his composure and delivered an im¬ 
pressive sermon. But the signor)', in feigned anxiety for the 
pubUc peace, besought him to suspend his discourses. Shortly 
afterwards the threatened bull of excommunication was launched 
against him, and Fr 4 Mariano was in Rome stimulating the 
pope’s wrath. Savonarola remained undaunted. The .sentence 
was null and void, he said. His mission was divinely inspired; 
and Alexander, elected simoniacally and laden with crimes, was 
no true pope. Nevertheless the reading of the bull in the duomo 
with the appropriate, terrifying ceremonial made a deep im¬ 
pression on the Florentines. And now, the Arrabbiati signory 
putting no check on the Compagnocci, the dty returned to the 
wanton licence of Lorenzo’s reign. But in July Savonarola’s 
friends were again in power and did their best to have his ex- 
communication removed. Meanwhile parly strife was stilled Ity 
an outbreak of the plague. During this time Rome was horror- 
struck by the mysterious murder of the young duke of Gandia, 
Md the bereaved pope mourned his son with the wildest grief. 
Savonarola addressed to the pontiff a letter of condolence, 
boldly urging him to bow to the will of Heaven and repent while 
there was yet time. 

The plague ended, Florence was plunged in fresh troubles 
from Ifisdicean intr^es, and a contjiHracy for the restoration 
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of Piero wae diecovered. ^nong the five leading citizens 
concerned in the plot was Bernardo del Nero, a very ^ed man 
of lofty talents and position. The gonfalonier, Francesco Valori, 
used his strongest influence to obtain their condemnation, and 
all five were put to death. It is said that at least Bernardo 
del Nero would have been spared had Savonarola raised his 
voice, but, although refraining from any active part gainst the 
prisoners, the prior would not ask mercy for them. This silence 
proved fatal to his popularity with moderate men, gave new 
adherents to the Arrabbiati, and whetted the fury of the pope, 
Sforza and all potentates well disposed to the Medici faction. 
He was now interdicted from preaching even in his own convent 
and again summoned to Rome. As before, the mandate was 
disobeyed. He refrained from public preaching, but held con¬ 
ferences in St Mark's with large ^therings of his disciples, and 
defied the interdict on Christmas Day 1 ^ publicly celebrating 
mass and heading a procession through the cloisters. 

The year 1498, in which Savonarola was to die a martyr’s 
death, opened amid seemingly favourable auspices. The Pia- 
gnoni were again at the head of the state, and by their request 
the prior resumed his sermoms in the duomo, while his dearest 
disciple, Fr 4 Domenico Buonvicini, filled the pulpit of St Lorenzo. 
For the last time the carnival was again kept with strange 
religious festivities, and some valuable books and works of art 
were sacrificed in a second bonfire of “ vanities.” But menacing 
briefs poured in from Rome ; the pope had read one of Savona¬ 
rola’s recent sermons on Exodus ; the city itself was threatened 
with interdict, and the Florentine ambassador could barely 
obtain a short delay. Now too the Piagnoni quitted office ; 
the new signory was less friendly, and the prior was persuaded 
by his adherents to retire to St Mark’s. 'Fhere he continued to 
preach with unabated zeal; and, since the women of Florence 
deplored the loss of his teachings, one day in the week was set 
apart for them. The signory tried to conciliate the pope by 
relating tlie wonderful spiritual effects of their preacher’s words, 
but Alexander was obdurate. The Florentines must either 
silence the man themselves, or send him to be judged by a Roman 
tribunal. 

Undismayed by personal danger, Savonarola resolved to appeal 
to all Christendom against the unrighteous pontiff, and 
despatched letters to the rulers of Europe adjuring them to 
assemble a council to condemn this antipope. The council of 
Constance, and the deposition of John XXlll., were satisfactory 
precedents still remembered by the world. One of these letters 
being intercepted and sent to Rome by the duke of Milan (it is 
said) proved fatal to the friar. The papal threats were now too 
urgent to be disregarded, and the cowed signory entreated 
Savonarola to put an end to his sermons. He reluctantly obeyed, 
and concluded his last discourse with the tenderest and most 
touching farewell. 

The government now hoped that Alexander would be aj^ased 
and Florence allowed to breathe freely. But although silenced 
the prophet was doomed, and the folly of his disciples 
precipitated his fate. A creature of the Arrabbiati, 
tiff, a Franciscan friar named Francesco di Puglia, chal¬ 
lenged Savonarola to prove the truth of his doctrines 
by the ordeal of fire. At fir.st tte prior treated the provocation 
with merited contempt, but his too zealous disciple Fr 4 Domenico 
accepted the dutllenge. And, when the Franciscan declared that 
he would enter the fire with Savonarola alone, Fr 4 Domenico 
protested his willingness to enter it with any one in defence of his 
master’s cause. As Savonarola resolutely declined the trial, 
the Franciscan deputed a convert, mie Uiuliano dei Rondinelli, 
to go through the ordeal with Fri Domenico. There were long 
prehmin^ disputes. Savonarola, perceiving that a trap was 
being laid for him, discountenan^ the “experiment" until 
his ^mer judgment was at last overborne by the fanaticism of 
his followers. Aided by the signory, which was playing into the 
hands of Rome, the Arrabbiati and jCompagnaori pressed the 
matter on, and the way was now clear for Mvonarola’s destruc¬ 
tion. 

On Uk 7tb of AprU 1498 an immense throng gathered in the 


Piazza della Signoria to enjoy the barbarous sight. Two thick 
banks of combustibles 40 yds. long, with a narrow space between, 
had been erected in front of the palace, and five hundred soldiers 
kept a wide cirde clear of the crowd. Some writers aver that the 
pites were charged with gunpowder. The Dominicans from one 
side, the Franciscans from the other, marched in solemn pro* 
cession to the Loggia dei Lanzi, which had been divided by a 
hoarding into two separate compartments. The Dominicans 
were led by Savonarola carrying the host, which he reverently 
deposited on an altar prepared in his portion of the loggia. The 
magistrates signalled to the two champions to advance. Fr 4 
Domenico stepped forward, but neither Rondinelli nor Fr 4 
Francesco appeared. The Franciscans began to urge fantastic 
objections, and, when Savmiarola insisted that his champion 
should bear tlie host, they cried out against the sacrilege of 
exposing the Redeemer’s body to the flames. All was turmoil 
and confusion, the crowd frantic. And, although Rondinelli 
had not come, the signory sent angry messages to ask why the 
Dominicans delayed the trial. It was now late in the day, and 
a storm shower gave the authorities a pretext for declaring that 
heaven was against the ordeal. The Franciscans slipped away 
unobserved, but Savonarola raising the ho.st attempted to lead 
his monks across the piazza in the same solemn order as before. 
On this the popular fury burst forth. Defrauded of their bloody 
diversion, the people were wild with rage. Vik Girolamo’s 
power was suddenly at an end. Neither he nor his brethren 
would have lived to reach St Mark’s but for the devoted help of 
Salviati and his men. Against the real culprits, the Franciscans, 
no anger was felt; the zealous prior, the prophet and lawgiver 
of Florence, was made the popukr scapegoat. Notwithstanding 
the anguish that must have filled his heart, the fallen man 
preserved his dignity and calm. Mounting his own pulpit in St 
Mark’s he quietly related the events of the day to the faithful 
assembled in the church, and then withdrew to his cell, while the 
mob on the square outside was clamouring for his blood. 

The next morning, the signory having decreed the prior’s 
banishment, Francesco Valori and other leading Piagnoni 
hurried to him to concert measures for his safety. 
Meanwhile the government decided on his arrest, and 
no sooner was this made public than the populace Trial. 
rushed to tlie attack of the convent. The doors of 
St Mark's were ha.stily secured, and Savonarola discovered 
that his adherents had secretly prepared arms and munitions 
and were ready to stand a siege. The signory sent to 
order all laymen to quit the cloister, and a .special summons 
to Valori. After some hesitation the latter obeyed, hoping 
by his influence to rally all the Piagnoni to the re.scue. But 
he was murdered in the street, and his palace sacked by the 
mob. The monks and their few remaining friends made a most 
desperate defence. In vain Savonarola besought them to lay 
down their arms. When the church was finally stormed Savona¬ 
rola was seen praying at the altar, and Fr 4 Domenico, armed with 
an enormous candlestick, guarding him from the blows of the 
mob. A few disciples dragged their beloved master to the inner 
library and urged him to escape by the window. He hesitated, 
seem^ about to consent, when a cowardly monk, one Malatesta 
Sacramoro, cried out that the shepherd should lay down his life 
for his flo^. Thereupon Savonarola turned, bade farewell to 
the brethren, and, accompanied by the faithful Domenico, 
quietly surrendered to his enemies. Later, betrayed by the 
same Malatesta, Fri Silvestro was also seized. The prisoners 
were conveyed to the Palazzo Vecchio, and Savonarola was 
lodged in the tower cell which had once harboured Cosimo de’ 
Medici. 

Now came an exultant brief from the pope. His well-beloved 
Florentines were true sons of the church, but must crown their 
good deeds by despatching the criminals to Rome. Sforza was 
equally rejoic^ by the news, and the only potentate who could 
have perhaps saved Savonarola’s life, Charles of France, had died 
on the day of the ordeal by fire. Thus another of the friar’s 
prophecies was verified, and its fulfilment cost him his sole 
protector. The signory refused to send th«r prisoners to Rome, 
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but they did Rome’s behests. SavonaroU’s judges were chosen 
from his bitterest foes. Day after day . he was tortured, and in 
his agony, wth a frame weakened by constant austerity and the 
mental strain of the past months, he made every admission 
demanded by his tormentors. But directly he was releu^ 
from the he always withdrew the confessions uttered 
in the delirium of pain. These being too incoherent to serve for 
a legal report, a fise account of the friar’s avowals was drawn 
up and published. 

Though physically unable to resist torture, Savonarola's 
clearness of mind returned whenever he was at peace in his cell. 
So long as writing materials were allowed him he employed 
himself in making a commentary on the Psalms, in which he 
restated all his doctrines. Alexander was frantically eager to 
see his enemy die in Rome. But the .signory insisted that the 
false prophet should suffer deatlr before the Florentines whom 
he had so long led astray. The matter was finally compromised. 
\ second mock trial was held by two apostolic commissioners 
specially appointed by the pope. One of the new judges was a 
Venetian general of the Dominicans, the other a Spaniard. 
Meanwhile the trial of Brothers Domenico and Silvestro was still 
in progress. The former remained faithful to his master and 
himself. No extremity of torture could make him recant or 
e.xtract a syllable to Savonarola’s hurt; he steadfastly repeated 
his belief in the divinity of the prior's mission. Fri Silvestro 
on the contra^ gave way at mere sight of the rack, and this seer 
of heavenly visions owned himself and bis master guilty of every 
crime laid to their charge. 

The two commissioners soon ended their task. They had the 
pope’s orders that Savonarola was to die “ even were he a second 
John the Baptist.” On three successive days they “ e.xamincd ” 
the prior with worse tortures than before. But he now resisted 
pain better, and, although more than once a promise to recant 
was extorted from him, he reasserted hi.s innocence when un¬ 
bound, crying out, “ My God, 1 denied Thee for fear of pain.” 
On the evening of the 22nd of May sentence of death was pro¬ 
nounced on him and his two disciples. Savonarola listened 
unmoved to the awful words, and then quietly resumed his 
interrupted devotions. Fri Domenico exulted in the thought 
of dying by his master’s side; Fr 4 Silvestro, on the contrary', 
raved with despair. 

The only favour Savonarola craved before death was a short 
interview with his fellow victims. This the signory unwillingly 
granted. The memorable meeting took place m the hall of the 
('inejuecento. During their forty days of confinement and torture 
each one had been toW tliat the others had recanted, and the false 
report of Savonarola’s confession had been shown to tlie two 
monks. The three were now face to face for the first time. Frk 
Domenico’s loyalty had never wavered, and the weak Silvestro’s 
enthusiasm rekindled at sight of his chief. Savonarola prayed 
with the two men, gave them his blessing, and exhorted them 
by th<! memory of their Saviour’s crucifixion to submit meekly 
to their fate. Midnight was long p:ist when Savonarola was led 
back to His cell. Jacopo Niccolmi, one of a religious fraternity 
dedicated to consoling the last hours of condemned men, remained 
with him. Spent with weakness and fatigue he asked leave to 
rest his head on his companion’s lap, and quickly fell into a quiet 
sleep. As Niccolini tells us, the martyr’s face bMame serene and 
smiling as a child’s. On awaking he addressed kind words to the 
compassionate brother, and then prophesied that dire calamities 
would befall Florence during the reign of a pope named Clement. 
The carefully recorded prediction was verified by the siege of 

1529. 

The e.xecution took place the next morning. A scaffold, 
connected by a wooden bridge with the magistrates’ rostrum, 
had been erected on the spot where the piles of the 
ordeal had stood. At one end of the platform was a 
huge cross with faggots heaped at its base. As the 
prisoners, ckd in penitential haircloth, were led across the bridge, 
wanton boys thrust sharp sticks between the planks to wound 
their feet. First came the ceremonial of degradation. Sacer¬ 
dotal robes were thrown over the victims, and then roughly 


stripped off by two Dominicans, the bishop of Vaaona and the 
prior of Sta Maria Novella. To the bishop's formula, “ 1 separate 
thee from the church militant and the chinch triumpliant,” 
Savonarola replied in firm tones, “ Not from tlie church triumph¬ 
ant ; that b beyond thy power.” By a refinement of crudty 
Savonarola was the last to suffer. His disciples’ bodies already 
dangled from the arms of tlie cross before he was hung on the 
centre beam. Then the pile was fired. For a moment the wind 
blew the flames aside, leaving the corpses untouched. “ A miracle,’ ’ 
cried the weeping Piugnoni; but then the fire leapt up and 
ferocious yells of triumph rang from the mob. At dusk the 
martyrs' remains were collected in a cart and thrown into the 
Amo. 

Savonarola’s party was apparently annihilated by his death, 
but, when in 1520-1530 Florence was exposed to the horrors 
predicted by him, the most heroic defenders ol his beloved if 
ungrateful city were Piugnoni who ruled their lives by lus precepts 
and revered his memory us that of a saint. 

.Savuiiurula's wntuigs may la' classed in tiirce categorips(i) 
numerous sennoiis, coUccleU mainly by Ixirenzo Vinli, one of his 
most cntlnihiastic hearers; (2) an immense numlK-r of devotional 
and mural essays and some theological works, of which J/ Irumlo 
della Croce is the chief; (3) a low short poems and a political treatise 
on the governmtiu of Florence. Although lus taith m the dogmas 
of the Uoman Catholic Church never swerved, his strenuous protests 
against papal corruptions, hi.s reliance on the Bible as his surest 
guide, and his intense moral earnestness undoubtedly connect 
Savonarola with the movement timt heralded tlie Keforraation. 

Bibuouraphv.—A. G. Kudcibach, Hteronvmus Smmarola uiid 
settle Zetl, aus den Quellen dargestelU (Hamburg, 11135) '• Meier, 
Girolamo Savonarola, am grossentlieiht handiehri/tUchen Quellen 
dargestctU (Berlin, 1H36): I’adrc Vincensn Miirchi se, Slorta di S. 
Marco dt IGrenie (Plorence, 1855); F. T. I'erreiis, Jir&me Satio- 
narola, sa me, ses pridteattuns, ses cents (Pans, 1853); K. K. Madden, 
The Lite and Martyrdom of Girolamo Savonarola, ikc. (Loudon, 1854) : 
Bartolommeo Aqiiaroiic, f’lte di Trd Geronimo Savonarola (Ales- 
.sandria, 1857); L. von liaiike, '' Savonarola und die Floreiituu.sclie 
Repuhhk " in his Hul.-fiiegi'. Studien (la’ip/.ig, 1877). The standard 
modern work on Savonarola is Pasquale ViUan's, La Storia di T'ri 
Girolamo Savonarola e de' sum tempi (Florence, 188^) based on an 
exhaustive study of the original authorities and containing a number 
of new documents (English translation by Linda Villari, Joindoii, 
j88i>). For the orthodox Catholic view see L. Pastor’s Geschtihtr 
der Pdpsle, vol. ill. (Freiburg 1. B., 1886-18<)(>) and Zm Beurteilung 
Savonatolas (i8g8), which are very hostile to the inar, and H. Lucas, 
S.J., Girolamo Savonarola (London, 1800). Among other recent 
works )’. Villari and E. C'-asanova h.ivo publislied a Scetta dt preduhe 
e scriUi di hri Girolamo Savonarola con nuovi documenh (fiiorenoc, 
1898); II Savonarola c la oritua tedewa (Florence, 1900), a selection 
ol translabans from the German. See also Schiiitzcr, Quetlen und 
Torsohungen cur Gesthichte Savonarotas (nioi). (L. V.) 

SAVORY, SIR WILUAM SCOVELL, Bak'I'. (1626-1895), 
British surgeon, was born on the 30th of November 1826, in 
London. He entered St Burtiioloinew’.s Hospital in 1844, 
becoming M.R.f^S. in 1847, and F.R.C.S., in 1852. From 1849 
to 1859 he was demonstrator ol anatomy .and operative surgery 
at St Barltiolomew’s, and for many years curator of the 
museum, where lie devoted himself to pathological and physio¬ 
logical work. In 1859 he succeeded Sir James Puget us lecturer 
on general anatomy and physiology’. In 1861 he became assistant 
surgeon, and in 1867 surgeon, holding the latter post till 1891; 
and from 1869 to 1889 he was lecturer on surgery. In the College 
of Surgeons he was a man of the greatest influence, and was 
president for four successive ycar.s, 1885-1888. As Hunterian 
professor of comparative anatomy und physiology (1859-1861), 
he lectured on “ General Physiology ” and the “ Physiology ol 
Food.” In 1884 he delivered tlie Bradshaw Lecture on the 
“ Pathology of Cancer.” In 1887 he delivered the Hunterian 
Oration. In i879,at Cork, be had declared against “ Listerism ” 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association, “ the last public 
expression,” it has been said, “ by a prominent surgeon against 
the now accepted methods of modern surgery.” In 1887 he 
became surgeon-extraordinary to Queen Victoria, and in 1890 
he was made a baronet. Savory, who was an able operator, but 
averse from exhibitions of brilliancy, was a powerful and authori¬ 
tative man in his profession, his lucidity of expression being 
almost as valuable os bis great knowledge of physiology and 
anatomy. He died in London on tfie 4th of Marw 1895. 
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fAVOY, Hocn or, a dynaity which ruled over the territory 
of Savoy and Piedmont for nine centuries, and now re^ over 
the kingdom of Italy. The name of Savoy was known to the 
Romans during the decline of the enmire. In the 5th century 
the territory was conquered by the Burgundians, and formed 
part of their kingdom; nearly a hundred years later it was 
occupied by the Franks. It was included in Charlemagne’s 
empire and was divided by him into counties, which evolved Siere 
as elsewhere into hereditary fiefs; but after the break-up of 
Charlemagne’s empire, the Burgundian kingdom revived and 
Savoy was again absorbed in it. After the collapse of that 
monarchy its territories passed to the German kings, and Savoy 
was divided between the counts of Provence, of Albon, of Gex, 
of Bresse, of the Genevois, of Maurienne, the lords of Habsburg, 
of Ziihringen, &c., and several prelates. 

The founder of the house of Savoy is Umberto Biancamano 
(Humbert the White-handed), a feudal lord of uncertain but 
probably Teutonic descent, who in 1003 was count of 
^‘^4i,,.Salmourenc in the Viennois, in 1017 of Nyon on the 
tamM. uf Geneva, and in 1024 of the Val d’Aosta on the 

eastern slope of the Western Alps. In 1034 he obtained 
part of Maurienne as a reward for helping King Conrad the Salic 
to make good his claims on Burgundy. He also obtained the 
counties of Savoy,Bclley,part of the Tarantaise, and the Chablais. 
With these territories Umberto commanded three of the great 
Alpine passes, viz. the Mont Cenis and the two St Bernards. 
In the meanwhile his son Oddone married Adelaide, eldest 
daughter and heire^ of Odelrico Manfredi, marquess of Susa, a 
descendant of Arduino of Ivrea, king of Italy, who ruled over the 
raunties of Turin, Auriate, Asti, Bredulo,Vercelli,&c.,correspond¬ 
ing roughly to modem Piedmont and part of Liguria (1045). 
Umberto died some time after 1056 and was succeeded by his 
0^0^, Amadeus I., at whose death the country passed 
to Oddone, the husband of the countess Adelaide. 
Oddone thus came to rule over territories on both sides of the 
Alps, a fact which was to dominate the policy of Savoy until 
i86o; its situation between powerful neighbours accounting for 
its vacillating attitude, whence arose the charges of dupheity 
levelled against many of its rulers, while its dominion over the 
Alpine passes brought many advantages. Oddone died in 1060, 
luid was succeeded by his widow Adelaide ; but before her death 
in 1091 his son, Peter I., became count, and subsequently the 
latter’s brother, Amadeus II. Under Humbert 11 . (1080) 
occurred the first clash with the Piedmontese communes, but he 
and his successors, Amadeus III. (who died on his way home 
ntmui. crusades) and Thomas I. (1189X adopted a 

■ policy of conciliation towards them. ’Thomas, who 
reigned until 1222, was a Ghibelline in politics and greatly 
increased the importance of Savoy, for he was created Imperial 
Vicar and acquired important extensions of territory in the 
Bugey, Vaud and Romont to the west of the Alps, and 
Cangnano, Pinerolo, Moncalieri and Vigone to the east; he 
also exercised sway over Geneva, Albenga, Savona and Saluzzo. 
At his death these territories were divided among his sons, 
'Thomas II. obtaining Piedmont, Aimone the Chablais, Peter 
and Philip other fiefs, and Amadeus IV., the eldest. Savoy and 
a general overlordship over his brothers’ estates. Peter visited 
Ei^land several times, one of his nieces, Eleanor of Provence, 
being the wife of the English king Henry III., and another, 
Sancha, wife of Richard, earl of Cornwall. Henry conferred 
great honoun on Peter, creating him earl of Richmond, and gave 
hun a palace on the Thames, known as Savoy House. Count 
Peter also acemired fresh territories in Vaud, and defeated 
Rudolph of Hftbsburg at Qiillon, Thonias’s other sons received 
fiefs and bishoprics abroad, and one of them, Boniface, was made 
arehbishop of Canterbury. Thomas II., after capturing several 
ciries and castles in Piedmont, lost th^ again and was made 
prisoner by the citizens of Turin, but was sJterwards liberated. 
He alone of the sons of Thomas I. left male heirs, and his son 
^adeus V. (1285-1323) reunited the scattered dominions of 
his houre. When Amadeus succeeded to the throne these were 
divided into the county of Savoy (his own territory), the princi¬ 


pality of Piedmont ruled by his nepliew Philip, prince of Achaea 
(a title acquired through his wife, Isabella of Villehardouin, 
heiress of Achaea and the Morea), and Vaud ruled by his brother 
Louis. But although this division was formally recognized in 
1295, Amadeus succeeded in enforcii^ his own supremacy over 
the whole country and making of it a more unified state than 
before, and by war, purchase or treaty he regained other fiefs 
which his predecessors had lost. He fought in many campaigns 
against the dauphins of Viennois, the counts of Genevois, the 
people of Sion and Geneva, the marquesses of Saluzzo and Mont- 
ferrat, and the barons of Faucigny. He also acted as peacemaker 
between France and England, accompanied the emperor Henry 
VII. of Luxemburg on his expedition to Italy, reorganized the 
finances of the reahn and reinforced the Salic law of succession. 
He was succeeded by his sons, Edward (1323-1329), known as 
“ the Liberal,” on account of his extravagance, and Aimone, the 
Peaceful (1325^1343), who strove to repair the harm done to 
the state s exchequer by his predecessor and proved 
one of the best princes of his line. Amadeus VI. (1343- 
1383), son of the latter (known as the Conte Verde or 
Green Count because of the costume he habitually wore at 
tourneys), succeeded at the age of nine. He won a reputation 
as a bold knight in the fields of chivalry and in the crusades, 
and he inaugurated a new polity for his house by devoting more 
attention to his Italian possessions than to those on the French 
side of the Alps and in Switzerland. In 1366 he led an expedition 
to the East against the Turks ; and he arbitrated between Milan 
and the house of Montferrat (1379), between the Scaligeri and the 
Visconti, and between Venice and Genoa after the “War of 
Chioggia ” (1381). Amadeus was the first sovereign to introduce 
a system of gratuitous legal assistance for the poor. He un¬ 
fortunately espoused the cause of Louis, duke of Anjou, and 
while aiding that prince in his attempt to recover the kingdom 
of Naples he died of the plague, leaving his realm to his son, 
Amadeus VII., the Conte Rosso or “ Red Count ” (1383-1391); 
the latter added Nice (1388) and other territories to his domains! 

Durmg the reign of Amadeus VlII. (1391-1440), Savoy 
prospered m every way. The count extended his territories 
both m Savoy itself and in Italy, and in 1416 was 
created duke by the emperor Sigismund. He was 
distinguished for his wisdom and justice, and in 1430 
he promulgated a general statute of laws for the whole duchy, 
in spite of the opposition of the nobles and cities whose privileges 
were thereby curtailed. In 1434 he retired to the hermitage of 
Ripaille on the Lake of Geneva, but continued to conduct the 
chief affairs of the state and to mediate between foreign Powers, 
leaving matters of less importance to his son Louis. Five years 
later the council of Basel ^ a strMge decision elected Amadeus 
pope, in spite of his not being a priest, and deposed Kugenius IV. 
Amkdeus accepted the dignity, assuming the style of Felix V., 
and abdicated the dukedom. For nine years he remained pope, 
although he never went to Rome and one-half of Christendom 
regarded him as an anti-pope. On the death of Eugenius (1447) 
Thomas of Sarzana was elected as Nicholas V., and in 1449 
Amadeus abdicated and returned to his hermitage at Ripaille, 
where he died two years later (see Felix V.). 

Under Louis Savoy began to decline, for he was indolent, 
incapable, and entirely ruled by his wife, Anne of Lusignan,. 
daughter of the king of Cyprus, an ambitious and intriguing 
woman; she induced him to fit out an expensive expedition to 
Cyprus, which brought him no advantage save the barren title 
of king of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia. He neglected to 
make good the claims which he might have enforced to the duchy 
of Milan on the death of FBippo Maria, the last Visconti (1447). 
His latter years were troubled by conspiracies and dissensions on 
the part of the nobles and even of his own son, Philip, count of 
BresSe. He went to Franre to seek aid of King Louis XL, but 
died there in 1465. In spite of his incapacity he acquired the 
city of Freiburg and the homage of the lords of Monaco. He 
was succeeded by his son, Amadeus TX. (1455-1472), who on 
account of ill-heakh left the duchy ip the hands of his wife, 
Volande, sister of Louis XI. This led "to feuds and intrigues 
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on the part of the French king and of Philip of Bresse, and 
Savoy would probably have teen dismembered but for the 
patriotic action of the States General. On Amadeus’s death, 
his son Philibert I. (1472-1482) succeeded, but as he was a minor 
the States General appointed his mother Volande regent. Wars 
and civil commotions occupied the period of his minority and 
Savoy lost Freiburg and many other territories. Yolande died in 
1472, and the regency was disputed by various claimants ; Philip 
of Bresse having obtained it by force, he carried off Philibert, 
who died in 1482 at Lyons. He was succeeded by his brother 
Charles I. (1482-1490), who, freed by Louis XI. from the danger¬ 
ous protection of Philip of Bresse and by death from that of the 
French king, crushed the rebellious nobles and .seised Saluzzo 
(1487). He did much to raise the falling fortunes of his house, 
but died at the age of thirty-one. Under his .successor Charles II. 
(1490-1406), an infant in arms, the duchy was again distracted 
by civil war and foreign invasions. Charles died at an early age, 
and, having no male heirs, the aged Philip of Bresse succeeded, 
but reigned only for one year. Philibert II. (1497-1504) followed, 
but he was devoted only to pleasure and left the helm of state 
to his half-brother, Renato, and later to his wife, Margaret of 
Austria. He died without heirs and was succeeded by his 
brother, Charles III. During his reign Savoy abandoned its 
attitude of subserviency to France, adopting a policy of greater 
independence, and became more friendly to Austria. 

Under Charles III. (1504-1553), the duchy .suffered a series of 
misfortunes. Although the duke strove after peace at almost 
any price, he was nearly always involved in war and 
lost many possessions, including Geneva and Vaud. 
At his death the whole country was overrun by 
the hostile armies of Francis 1 . of France and of the Emperor 
Charles V., while his son and successor, Emmanuel Philibert 
(1553-1580), was serving in the Spanish armies. Emmanuel 
could not take possession of the duchy at once, but continued 
to .serve the emperor as governor-general of the Low Countries. 
By his victory at St Quentin over the French in 1557 he proved 
himself one of the first generals of the day, and by the terms of 
the subsequent treaty of Cateau Cambr&is he was reinstated in 
most of his hereditary possessions (1559). Under Emmanuel 
Philibert Savoy lost all traces of constitutional government and 
became an absolute despotism of the type then predominating 
throughout the greater part of Europe. At the same time he 
raised his country from ruin and degradation into a prosperous 
and powerful monarchy, lie induced both France and Spain 
to evacuate the fortre.sses which they still held in Piedmont, 
made a profitable exchange of territory with the Bernese, and 
acquired an extension of .seaboard by the purchase of Tenda 
and Oneglia (sec Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy), 
son and successor, Charles Emmanuel I.,sumamed 
/. the Great, strengthened the tendency of Savoy to 

become less of a French and more of an Italian Power. 
In 1588 he wrested Saluzzo from the French, but his expeditions 
to Provence and Switzerland were unsucce.ssful. In the war 
between France and Spain after the accession of Henry IV., 
he took the Spanish side, and at the peace of Lyons (1601), 
although he gave up all his territories beyond the Rhone, his 
possession of Saluzzo was confirmed. His attempt to capture 
Geneva by treacher}'(i6o2) failed, and although on the death of 
Francesco Gonzaga, duke of Mantua and Montferrat, he seized 
the latter city (1612) he was forced by Spain and her allies to 
relinquish it. The Spaniards invaded the duchy, but after 
several years of hard fighting the peace of 1618 left his territory 
almost intact. In 1628 he sided with Spain against France; 
the armies of the latter overran the duchy, and Charles 
Emmanuel died in 1630 (see Charles Emmanuel). HLs son, 
Victor Amadeus I. (1630-1637), succeeded to little more than a 
title, but by his alliance with France—his wife Christina being 
a daughter of Henry IV.—^he managed to regain most of his 
territories. He proved a wise and popular ruler, and his early 
death was much deplored. His eldest son, Francis Giacinto, a 
minor, lived only a year, and his second son, Charles Emmanuel 
11., also a minor, remained under the regency of his mother. 
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That princess, in spite of her French origin, resisted the attempts 
of France, then dominated by Cardinal Richelieu, to govern 
Savoy, but her quarrels with her brothers-in-law led to civil war, 
in which the latter obtained the help of Spain, and Christina that 
of France. In the end the duchess succeeded in patching up 
these feuds and saving the dynast)’, and in 1648 Charles 
Emmanuel II. a.ssumed the government. The war between 
F'rance and Spain continued to rage, and Savoy, on whose 
tcrritoiy much of the fighting took place, suffered severely in 
consequence. By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1669) the war came 
to an end and &voy regained most of the towns occupied by 
France. Charles died in 1673 and was succeeded by 
his only son, Victor Amadeus II. (1675-1732). The 
latter's minority was passed under the regency of his n, 
able but imperious mother, Jeanne of .Savoy-Nemours. 

He married Anne of Orleans, daughter of Henrietta of England 
and niece of Louis XIV. of France. The French king treated 
Victor Amadeus almost as a vassal, and obliged him to persecute 
his Protestant (Waidension) subjects. But the young duke, 
galled by Louis’s overbearing arrogance, eventually asserted his 
independence and joined the league of Austria, Siiain and 
Venice against him in 1690. The campaign was carried on with 
varying success, but usually to the advantage of Ixiuis, and the 
French victory at Marsiglia and the selfish conduct of the allies 
induced Victor to come to terms with France, and to turn against 
the imperialists (1696), By the treaty of Ryswick a general 
peace was concluded. In the war of the Spanish Succession (1700) 
we find Victor at first on the French .side, until, dissatisfied with 
the continued insolence of Louis XIV, and of Philip of Spain, 
he went over to the Austrians in 1704. The French invaded 
Piedmont, but were totally defeated at the siege of Turin by 
Victor Amadeus and Prince Eugene of Savoy (1706), and eventu¬ 
ally driven from the country. By the treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
Victor received the long-coveted Montferrat and was made king 
of Sicily; but in 1718 the powers obliged him to 
exchange that kingdom for Sardinia, which conferred 
on the rulers of Savoy and Piedmont the title subse- smrtiai*. 
quently borne by them until they assumed that of 
kings of Italy. In 1730 he abdicated in favour of his son, Charles 
Emmanuel, retired to Chamb6r)', and married the countess of 
San Sebastiano (afterwards Marchioness of Spigno). His wife’s 
ambitions induced him to try to regain the crown, but his son 
had him arrested, and he died in prison in 1732 (see Victor 
Amadeus II.). 

Charles Emmanuel III. (1730-1773) was a bom soldier and 
took part in the war of the Polish Succession on the side of France 
against Austria, and for his victory at Guastalla (1734) was 
awarded the duchy of Milan, which, however, he was forced to 
relinquish at the peace of Vienna (1736), retaining only Novara 
and Tortona. In the war of the Austrian Succession, which broke 
out on the death of the Emperor Charles VI., he took the side 
of Maria Theresa (1742). By the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, following on the defeat of the French, Savoy gain^ some 
further accessions of territory in Piedmont. The reign of 
Charles’s son, Victor Amadeus III. (1773-1796), was a period of 
decadence; the king was incapable and extravagant, and he 
chose equally incapable ministers. On the outbreak of the French 
Revolution he sided with the royalists and was eventually 
brought into conflict with the French republic, nie army being 
demoralized and the treasury empty, the kingdom 
fell an easy prey to the republican forces. Savoy Pnach 
became a French province, and, although the Pied- 
montese troops resisted bravely for four years in the 
face of continual defeats, Victor at last gave up the struggle as 
hopeless, signed the armistice of Cherasco, and died soon after¬ 
wards (1796). He was succeeded in turn by his three sons, 
Charles Emmanuel IV., Victor Emmanuel I., and Charles Felix. 
Charles Emmanuel (1796-1802), believing in Bonaparte’s 
! promises, was induced to enter into a confederation with France 
and give up the citadel of Turin to the French, which meant 
the end of his country's independence. Realizing his folly he 
abdicated on the 6th of December 1796, and retir^ to Sardinia, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 


Humliicn tUe Wbitcb«nil«d (Umbtrto Bumounanv) 
(d. afiisr 1056). 


Amadeus I. (d. c. 1056), 
Peter I, (d. 1(^8). 


Oddone or Otto<' Adelaide, heireita of Turin (d. 1091). 


Amodcuh II. (d. loBe). 
Humbert 11 . the Fat(d. rtoj). 


Bertbft= Emperor Henry IV. 


I 


Aiiiatleus 111. 

(d. 1148 or 1149). 

Humbert Ill. the Saint 
(d. 1189). 

Tliuniah (. (d. zaae). 


Alice or AdelaidettLouia VI. of France. 


AmadeuN .V (d. 1353). 
iKtitifucc (d. 1361). 


T 


Peter II., 
earl of Ktchmond 
(d. 1368). 


I 


Philip 1 . (d. 138s)* 


Thomas II., 
count of Piedmont 

(d. 1959X 


Louis 1 . of Vaud 
(d. T303). 


Amadeus V. the Great 
(d. 1333). 


Edward tlie Liberal 
(d. 1339). 


Aitnoiiu the Peaceful 

(d. 1343). 

Amadeu<( VI, (d. 1383). 

.\madeu8 VIJ. (d. 1391). 

Amadeua VlII., 
first duke of Savoy, 
afterwards Pope Felix V. 

(d. 


Anne SI the eastern emj 
Andronicua 


i|)erur 


Hoiuface, 

archblahop of Canterbury 
(a. IS70X 


ThoniaR HI. 
(d. 1383). 

Philip, 

prititt* of Achaea 
(d. Y 34 X 
James (d. iifi?). 


Amudeui 
(d. 1408). 


la>uis 
<d. 1418X 


Louis 
(d. .465X 

I 


I'hilip, count of (ienevn 
(d. M4t)- 


Amadeus IX. (d. 1479X 


I’hilil, nJ(d. . 407 ). 


I.uut,, king of Cyprus 
(d. .48.). 


Phllilxn I. 
(d. i 48 aX 


- 1 

Charles 1 . 
(d. 1490 )- 

Clurles II. 
(d. 1496). 


Philibert II. 
(d. 1504X 


Charles ill. 

(d. 1553J. 

Emmanuel 
Philibert 
(d. 15B0). 

Charles Emmanuel I. 
(d. 1630). 


Philip, founder of the 
house of Nemours 

(d. 1533)- 


Louises: Charles, 
count of Angouleme 

IiVaucis I. of France. 


Francis Hvacinth 
<d. 1638). 


Vitior Amadeus I.'-Christina, 
duuKhtcr of Henry IV. of France 
(d. 1637X 


Cliarles F.mmnnuel II. 

(d. i 675 )- 

Victor Amadeus II. ( 4 . t 733 X 
King OK SAamma, 1730; 
nltdicnted 1730:: 

Anne of Orledni, jranddauKhtor 
of Charles 1 . ot England 

Charies Emmanuel 111 . 

(d. 1773)- 

Victor Amadeus 111 . 

(d. 1796). 


Thomas Francis, 
prince of Carigeumo 
(d 1656). 


I 


<!harles Emmanuel IV. 
(d. iltp): alxlicatcd 
ttoa. 


Victor Emmanuel 1 . 
(d. <834); abdicated 

iBai. 


Charles Felix 
(d. i8nX 


F.mmanuel Philibert 
(d. 1709X 

Victor Amadeus 
(d. M 4 tX 

I,ouis victor 
(d. i^ 778 X 

Victor Amadeus 
(U. yBiA 

Charles Emmanuel 
(d. 1800X 

Charles Albert (d. 1840). 

King of Sardinia; nbdi* 
cated 1849. 


Eugene Maurice, 
count of Soissous 
(d. ij 673 X 

Eugene. 

the fammiH general 
(d. 1736). 


Victor Emmanuel II. (d. 1878X 
Kimook I1ALV, i86j. 


Feidinand, duke of Genoa 

(d. 1853). 


Humbert (d. 1900), 
king of Italy" 
Marghtrita of 
, Savuy.Gcuoa. 

Victor fCmroanuel HI., 
klni of Italyfb. 18^)= 
Elona MonienofTu 
(b. 187^ 


Amadeus (d. tSpoX 
duke of Aosta. 
King of Spain, tB70'73. 


Clulhlu..: 
Prince Napoleon 
(d. 1B91). 


Maria Pia(b. t647)«> 
Louis, Jting of Portugal. 


Margherica^Humbert, 
King of Italy. 


Thomas, duke of 
Genoa (b. 1854X 


Bnunanuei Philibert, 
duke of Aosta 
(b. i8^X 


Victor SmmantMA, 
count of Turin 
(b. ^870). 


I.OttL Amadeus, 
duke of Abruttt 
(b. 1873). 


Humbert, 
count of Salemi 
(b. >889). 


VoUnda Mafblda 

lj.,,h.riu (b. 


Humbert, 

prince of Piedmont, 
heir to the throne 
(b. i 9 a 4 X 


Giovanaa 

(U 1907X 


Amadeus, . Aimone, 
duke of Puglia dukeofSpoleto 
(b. tSoBX (b. ipmX 


Ferdinand, Philibi^ .Maria Bona Adalbert, Eugene 

prince of Udine duke of Pistoia Marsherita duke of Bergamo (b. lo^X 
(b, 1884^ (b. >893). (b. 1896X (b. 1898X 
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while the French occupied the whole of Piedmont. After the ] 
defeat of the French by the Austro-Russion armies during 
Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt, Charles Emmanuel landed at 
Leghorn, hoping to regain his kingdom; but Napoleon returned, 
and bj' his brilliant victory at Marengo he realhrmcd his position 
in Italy. The king retired to Naples, abdicated once 
itMteni- roore (1802), and entered the Society of Jesus; he 
(tea. died in Rome in i8iy. Victor Emmanuel 1 . (1802- 
1820) remained in Sardinia until by the Final Act 
of the Congress of Vienna (June 9, 1815) his dominions were 
restored to him, with the addition of Genoa. 

From this time the fortunes of the house of Savoy arc bound 
up with those of Italy (sec Italy, History). Victor Emmanuel I. 
abdicated in 1821 in favour of his brother Charles Felix (1821- 
1831). 'ITte latter being witliout a son, the succession devolved 
upon Charles Albert, of the cadet line of the princes of Carignano, 
who were descended from Thomas, youngest son of Charles 
Emmanuel 1 . Charles Albert abdicated, on the evening of his 
defeat at Novara (April 20, 1849), in favour of bis son Victor 
Emmanuel II. (1849-1878), who on the i8th of February 1861 
was proclaimed king of Italy. Victor Emmanuel had married 
in 1842 Maria Adelaide, daughter of the archduke Rainer, w'ho 
bore him several children, viz. Princess Clothilde (b. 1843), who 
married Prince Napoleon; Humlicrt, prince of Piedmont (1844); 
Amadeus, duke of Aosta (b. 1845); Oddone, duke of Montferrat 
(b. 1846); and 1 ‘rincess Maria Pia (b. 1847). Huraliert, who 
Hambtrt married Princess Murgheritu of Savoy, 

daughter of Victor Emmanuel's brother, the duke of 
Genoa, became king of Italy on his father's death in 1878. In 
July 1900 he was assassinated by an luiarchist at Monza. He 
was succeeded by his only son, Victor Emmanuel III., 
Bmmoauti during his father's lifetime luul 

III. borne the title of prince of Naples. The new king had 
married Princess Elena of Montenegro in 189O, by 
whom he has had four children, viz. Primx-ss Yolanda Margherita 
(b. 1901), Princess Mafalda (b. 1902), Humbert, prince of J’ied- 
mont (b. 1904), and Princess Giovanna (b. 1907). 

The second son of Victor Emmanuel 11 ., Amadeus, duke of 
Aosta, was offered tiie crown of Spain by the Cortes in 1870, 
which he accepteil, but, finding Ihiat hh rule was not popular, 
he voluntarily abdicate m 1873 rather than cause civil war. 
In 18O7 he married Princc.ss Maria Vittoria dal Pozzo della 
Cislerna, who bore him three sons, viz. Emmanuel Philibert, 
duke of Aosta (b. 1869), commanding an Italian army 
corps; Victor Emmanuel, count of Turin; and Louis Amadeus, 
duke of Abruzzi, an Italian naval officer and a distinguished 
traveller, explorer and man of science. Amadeus's first 
wife having died in 1876, he married Princess Maria Letiziu 
Bonaparte in 1888, who bore him a son, Humbert, count of 
Salemi (b. in 1889). 

BmuoGKAPHy.-.-Luigi Cibrano, Slorta della monarchia di Savoia 
(Turin, 1S40), lor the early history ; E. Hiootti, Storia delta monar- 
ehia Piemontese, in 0 vols. (Florence, i8oi, &c.), for the period from 
1504 to 1075 ; I>. Carutti, Storia della dtplomaeia della corte di 
(Saeoio (7 voLs., Rome, 1875, &c.), from 1494 ; Nicomedc Bianchi, 
Storia delta monarchia Ptemontese (Turin, 1877), for the ]ieriod from 
Victor Amadeus 111 . onward; %d., Stona della diplomaita europea 
>n Italia (8 vols., Turm, 1805), very important for recent history ; 
A. Wiel, The Romance 0/ the House of Saooy (London, 1898), a 
popular and somewhat disjointed work. (L. V.') 

SAW, a tool for cutting wood or other material, consisting of a 
blade with the edge denti ted or toothed and worked either by 
hand or by steam, water, electric or other power (see Tools). 
The word in 0 . Eng. is saga and appears, in such forms os 
Dutch zaag, Dan. sav, Ger. Sage, in Teutonic languages. The 
root is sag-, to cut, which is seen in Lat. secare. It is also the base 
of such English words as scythe, sickle, &c. It must be dis¬ 
tinguished from “ saw,” a maxim, proverb, which is etymologic¬ 
ally and in meaning a “ saying,” from the Teutonic base sag-, 
to say; cf. “ Saga,” Ger. sagen. 

SAWAHTWAHI, or Savantvadi, a native state of Bombay, 
India. Area, 925 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 217,732, showing an 
increase of 13% during the preceding decade. The surface is 


broken and rugged, interspersed with densely-wooded hills; 
in the valleys are gardens and groves of cocoa-nut and betel-nut 
palms. Sawantwari has no considerable rivers; the chief 
streams are the Karli on the north and the Tenakhol on the 
south, both navigable for small craft. Tlic climate is humid and 
relaxing, with an average annual rainfall of 150 in. The esti¬ 
mated revenue is £28,000. The chief, whose title is sar desai, 
is a Mahratta of the Bhonsla family, who traces bock his descent 
to the i6tli centuiy. There arc sjiecial manufactures of orna¬ 
ments carved out of bbon-hom, painted and inlaid lacquer-work, 
and gold and silver embroidery. 'Ihe town of Sam'antwari, 
or Vadi, is picturesquely situated on the bank of a large lake, 
17 m. E. of the seaport of Vengurla. Pop. (1901) 10,213. 

Before the establishment of Portuguese power Sawantwari 
was the highway of a great traffic between the coast and the 
interior; but during the 16th and 17th centuries trade suffered 
much from the rivalry of the Portuguese, and in the disturbances 
of the rSth century it almost entirely disappeared. In conse¬ 
quence of piracy, the whole coast-line (inriuding tire port of 
Vengurla) was c«lcd to the British in 1812. 

SAW-FLY, the name given to the members of a well-known 
subdivision (Symphyta) of the Hymenoptera characterized t)\ 
possessing a sessile -abdomen which hides the base of the posterior 
legs. The antermae vary in their structure and in the number 
of their joints. 'Two of the processes of the ovipositor arc 
modified to form saws, which wlicn at rest lie in a shtmth formed 
of two otlier processes which are modified into protective 
structures or valves. Hie larvae arc usually caterpillars, but 
may be distinguished from tlie caterpillars of Lcjiidoptcra (moths 
and butterflies) 
by the greater 
number of their 
abdominiU pro¬ 
legs ; usually 6 
to 8 pairs are 
present. When 
alarmed they roll 
themselves up in 
a spiral fashion ; 
some also dis¬ 
charge a thin fluid 
from lateral pores 

sitqatedabuvethe 'furnip Saw-Fly LAthatia spmSrum). Saw- 
spiraclcs. The My (maRnificd, with lines to left showing natural 
females place size), caterpillars, pujrn and pujia-case. 
their eggs in small 

incisions mode by means of their saws in the soft parts of 
leaves. Usually one egg is placed in each slit. Some species 
merely attach their eggs in strings to the exterior of the leaves. 
With each incision a drop of fluid is usually excreted, which 
serves to excite n flow of sap to the wounded part. The egg is 
said to absorb this sap, and so to increase in size. One genu.s 
(Nematus) alone forms galls. 'Ihesc occur in the young leaves 
of the willow, a tree which the true gall - flies do not attack. 
Nematus ventricosus resembles the bees and wasps in the fact 
that tire parthcnogenetic ova produce only males ; as a rule in 
the aninial kingdom the absence of fertilization results in the 
production of females. 

The injury which the saw-iiies inflict U|ron crops or young trees is 
almost entirely brought about by the voracious habits of the larvae 
These possess well-developed mouth-appendages, by means of which 
they gnaw their way out of the leaf in which they have been hatched, 
and then eat it. In this way the turnip saw-fly (Athalia spinarum), 
not to be confused with the turnip “ flya beetle (Phylloiretanemorum), 
attacks the leaves of the turnip, often completely consuming the 
leafage of acres at a time. The pine saw-fly {Lophyrus pint) causes 
great damage to plantations of young Scotch firs, devouring the 
buds, the loaves and even the liark of the young shoots Other 
species infest currant and gooseberry bushes, consuming the soft 
parts of the leaves, and leaving only the tough veins. The only 
remedy in most cases is to collect and kill the larvae when they first 
appear, or to spray the plants with some arsenical wash. The 
brat known family of saw-flies is that of the Tenthredinidae, most of 
whose caterpillars feed on leaves. The larvae of other families -the 
Cephtdae and Siricidae —arc internal feeders, burrowing in succulent 
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or vrtjody (terns, and their limbs are in an extremely reduced con- 
ditiofi. 

SAWTREY, WILUAM (d. 1401 ), English Lollard, was a 
priest at Lynn who was summoned before the bishop of Norwich 
for heresy in 1399. He does not uppew at this time to have been 
seriously punished, and at the beginning of 1401 he is found in 
London, where his preaching again attracted the notice of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The statute De haeretico contburettdo 
had just been introdueed for the purpose of stamping out heresy, 
but it hud not buconie law when Sawtrey was summoned to 
St Paul's and was charged with denying transubstantiation, 
with relusing to adore the cross except as a .symbol, and with six 
other heresies. He defended himself ably gainst Archbishop 
Thomas Arundel, but in February he was condemned and was 
degraded from the priesthood. Being the first Lollard to be put 
to death he was burned at St Paul’s Cross in March 1401. 

SAWYER, SIR ROBERT (1633-1^2), English lawyer, a 
younger son of Sir Edmund Sawyer, auditor of the city of London, 
was educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in classical learning, being the first Craven 
Scholar in 1648. He acquired a good practice at the bar, and in 
1673 he was elected to the House of Commons, where for a short 
time in 1O78 he was speaker, lie inclined to the side of the 
court in politics, but was a strung opponent of conce.ssion to the 
Roman Ciuthulics, and was one of the draftsmen of the Exclusion 
Bill. About the same time he began to appear us counsel in 
important state trials; he prosecuted Sir George Wakeman 
and others accused of complicity in the Popish plot in 1679; 
in 1681, having Ijeen in that year appointed attorney-general, 
he appeared for the crown in the proseeutions of Stephen 
College and Lord Shaftesbury ; in the following year in the 
proceedings against the charter of the city of London; and in 
1683 against Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney for complicity 
in the Rye House plot; and he conducted the case against Titus 
Oates for perjury m 1685. Although James 11 . retained him as 
attorney-general, he proved himself by no means a complacent 
instrument of the royal prerogative; he advised the king against 
the legality of the dispen.sing power, and objected to signing the 
patents appointing Roman Catholics to office from which they 
were excluded by law. He was dismissed from the attorney- 
generalship in 1687, and in the following year he appeared 
as leading counsel for the defence of the seven bishops, whose 
acjpiittal heaiecured. On the flight of James 11 ., Sawyer main¬ 
tained that the throne had thereby been abdicated, and took a 
prominent part in the debates on the constitutional questions 
then brought to the front. Owing to an attack upon him in 
1690 in relation to his conduct in the case of Sir Thomas Ami- 
strung in 1684, Sawyer was expelled from the House of Commons, 
but was returned again for Cambridge University shortly after¬ 
wards. He died on the 30th of July 1692. Sawyer’s only 
daughter married Thomas Herbert, 8th earl of Pembroke. 

See Slate Trials, vols. vii -xii.; I^nrcncr Kacharcl, History of 
England (3 vote., London, 1707-1718), especially for Sawyer's 
(lofenoe of the wven bishops ; Narcissus Lut troll, Brief Relation of 
Stale Affairs, (Oxford, 1857) ; Gilbert Burnet, History of 

His Own Times ifi vols,, Oxford, 1833) ; and the Histories of England 
by Hallam and Lord Macaulay. 

SAX, ANTOINE JOSEPH, known as Adolphe (1814-1894), 
maker of musical instruments, was born at Dinant in Belgium 
on the 6th of November 1814 and died in Paris in 1894, In 
183s he perfected a bass clarinet superior to any that had 
preceded it. He came to Paris in 1842 and succeeded in interest¬ 
ing many eminent men, including Berlioz and HaRvy. He set 
up a workshop in the Rue St Georges and studied acoustics, 
discovering a new principle in the manufacture of wind instni- 
rnents, viz. that it is the jwoportions given to a column of air 
vibratirw in a sonorous tube, and these alone, that determine 
the cl)Micter of the timbre produced : the material of the walls 
of is not of the slightest importance so long as it oSers 

enqfln^sistonce. Together with his genius for mechanical 
inwRbn Sax seems to have combined a knowledge of self- 
amrtisement, and his name was often prefixed to successful 
types of instrument for the invention of which he was not 


primarily responsible. In 1845 he patented his saxhorn and a 
family of cylinder instruments called saxotrombas. On the 
22nd of J une 1846 he registered the saxophone. He also effected 
various improvements in piston instruments, of which the most 
important was the substitution of a single ascending piston for 
a number of descending ones. 

See J. P. O. Comettant, Histoire d'un inventeur (18O0) ; C Pilard 
Les Inventions Sax (18(19). ’ 

®AXE, JOHN GODFREY (1816-1887), American poet, was 
bom at Highgate, Vermont, on the 2nd of June 1816. He 
graduated at Middlebuty College in 1839, and was admitted to 
the bar at St Albans, Vermont, in 1843. From 1850 to 1856 he 
edited the Burlington (Vermont) Sentinel, in 1859 and in i860 was 
the candidate of the Democratic party for governor of Vermont, 
in i860 removed to New York, and after 1872 edited the Evening 
Journal at Albany, New York, where he died on the 31st of 
March 1887. He was best known as a writer of humorous verse 
and a lecturer. His travesties and satires found many readers 
or listeners, and some of his love lyrics and other poems combine 
sparkle with real feeling. His “Rhyme of the Rail,” “The 
Proud Miss McBride,” “ I’m Growing Old ” and “ Treasures 
in Heaven ” were once very popular. Among his published 
collections are Humorous and Satirical Poems (1850), The Times, 
The Telegraph, and other Poems (1865), and Leisure Day Rhymes 

(1875)- 

SAXE, MAURICE, Comte de (1696-1750), marshal of France, 
was the natural son of Augustus II. of Saxony and the countess 
Aurora Konigsmark, and was bom at Goslar on the 28th of 
October 1696. In 1698 the countess sent him to Warsaw to his 
father, who had been elected king of Poland in the previous year, 
but on account of the unsettled condition of the country the 
greater part of his youth was spent outside its limits. This 
separaticin from his father made him independent of control and 
had an important effect on his future career. At the age of 
twelve he was present, with the army of EugAne, at the sieges 
of Toumay and Mons and the battle of Malplaquct, but the 
achievements ascribed to him in this campaign are chiefly 
fabulous. A proposal to send him at the close of it to a Jesuit 
college at Brusseb was relinquished on account of the protests 
of his mother; and, returning to the camp of tlie allies in the 
beginning of 1710, he displayed a courage so impetuous as to 
call forth from F.ugine the friendly admonition not to confound 
rashness with valour. He next served under Peter the Great 
against the Swedes. After receiving in 1711 formal recognition 
from his father, with the rank of count, he accompanied him to 
Pomerania, and in 1712 he took part in the siege of Stralsund. 
In manhood he bore a strong resemblance to his father, both in 
person and character. His grasp was .so powerful that he could 
bend a horse-shoe with his hand, and to the last his energy and 
endurance were scarcely subduecl by the illnesses resulting from 
his many excesses. In 1714 a marriage was arranged between him 
and one of the richest of his father’s subjects, Jolianna Victoria, 
Countess von Loeben, but he dissipated her fortune so rapidly 
that he was soon heavily in debt, and, having given her more 
serious grounds of complaint against him, he consented to an 
annulment of the marriage in 1721. Meantime, after serving 
in a campaign against the Turks in 1717, he had in 1719 gone to 
Paris to study mathematics, and in 1720 obtained a commission 
as marechal de camp. In 1725 negotiations were entered into 
for his election as duke of Courland, at the instance of the 
duchess Anna Ivanoima, who offered him her hand. He was 
chosen duke in 1726, but declining marriage with the duchess 
found it impossible to resist her opposition to his claims, although, 
with the assistance of £30,000 lent him by the French actress 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, whose story forms the subject of Scribe 
and Legouv6’s tragedy, he raised a force by which he maintained 
his authority till 1727, when he withdrew and tciok up his 
residence in Paris. On the outbreak of the war in 1734 he 
served under Marshal Berwick, and for a brilliant exploit at the 
siege at Philippsburg he was in August named lieutenant-general. 
On the opening of the Austrian Succession War in 1741, he took 
command of a division of the army sent to invade Austria, and 
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on the 19th November surprised Prague during the night, and 
took it assault before the garrison were aware of the presence 
of an enemy, a coup de main which made him famous throughout 
Europe. After capturing the strong fortress of Eger on the 
19th April 1742, he received leave of absence, and went to 
Russia to push his claims on the duchy of Courland, but obtaining 
no success he returned to his command. His exploits had been 
the sole redeeming feature in an unsuccessful campaign, and on 
j6th March 1747 his merits were rcrognieed by his promotion 
to be marshal of France. From this time he became one of the 
first generals of the age. In 1744 he was chosen to command the 
expedition to England in behalf of the Pretender, which assembled 
at Dunkirk but did not proceed farther. After its abortive issue 
he received an independent command in the Netherlands, and by 
dexterous manceusTing succeeded in continually harassing the 
superior forces of the enemy without risking a decisive battle. 
In the following year he besieged Toumai and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the relie\'ing army of the duke of Cumberland at 
Fontenoy (q.v.). a battle of which the issue was due entirely to 
his constancy and cool leadership. During the battle he was 
unable on account of dropsy to sit on horseback except for a few 
minutes, and was carried about in a wicker chariot. In recogni¬ 
tion of his brilliant achievement the king conferred on him the 
castle of Chambord for life, and in April 1746 he was naturalized 
as a French subject. Thenceforward to the end of the war he 
continued to command in the Netherlands, always with success. 
Besides Fontenoy he added Rocoux (1746) and Lawfeldt or Val 
(1747) to the list of French victories, and it was under his orders 
that Marshal Lowendahl captured Bergen-op-Zoom. He himself 
won the la.st success of the ww in capturing Maestricht in 1748. 
In 1747 the title formerly held by Turenne, “ Marsltal general 
of the King’s camps and armies,” was revived for him. But 
on the 30th of November 1750 he died at Chambord “of a 
putrid fever.” In 1748 there had been born to him a daughter, 
one of several illegitimate children, whose great-granddaughter 
was George Sand. 

Saxe was the author of a remarkable work on the art of war, Mes 
li/h'eries, which thouRh tlescribcd by Carlyle as '' a strange military 
farrago, diclatetl, as I should think, under opium,” is in fact a classic. 
It was pubhslied isisthumously in 1757 (ed. Pans, 1II77). His 
I.rttres et mCmoires Uiotsis appeared in 1794. His letters to his 
sisli r, the princess of Holstein, preserved at Str.issburg, wcri' de¬ 
stroyed by the bombardment of that place in 1S70 ; tliirty copies 
had, liow'ever, laien printed from the original. Many previous errors 
in former biographies were corrected and additional information 
supphed in Carl von VVelier's Moritz, Graf von Sachsen, Marschall 
von J'ranhreuli, nach archivaliscken Quellen (Leipzig, lH(>3), in Sit Benf* 
Taillandier's Maurice tie Saxe, Huae hisiorique d'apr^s les documents 
des archives de Dresde (tW>5) and in C. V. Vitzthum's Maurtce de 
Saxe (Leipzig, iSbi). See also the military liistones of the period, 
especially Carlyle's Frederick the Great. 

SAXE-ALTENBURG (Ger. Sachsen-Altenburg), a duchy in 
Thuringia, forming an independent member of the German 
Empire and consisting of two detached and almost equal parts, 
separated from each other by a portion of Reuss, and bounded 
on the S. and W. by the grand duchy of Saxc-Weimar-Eisenach, 
on the N, by Prussia, and on the E. by the kingdom of Saxony. 
There are in addition twelve small exclaves. The total area is 
511 sq. m., of which 354 are in the east, or iUtenburg, division, 
and 357 in the west, or Saal-Eiscnberg, division. The eastern 
district, traversed by the most westerly offshoots of the Erzge¬ 
birge and watered by the Pleisse and its tributaries, forms an 
undulating and fertile region, containing some of Ae richest 
agricultural soil in Germany. The western district, throu^ 
which the Saale flows, is rendered hilly by the foothills of the 
Thuringian Forest, and in some measure makes up by its fine 
woods for its comparatively poor soil. The mine^ wealth of 
Saxe-Altenburg is scanty ; lignite, the chief mineral, is worked 
mainly in the eastern district. Nearly 60 % of the entire duchy 
is occupied by arable land, and about 26 % by forests, mainly 
consisting of conifers. Oats, rye, wheat and potatoes are the 
chief crops. Cattle-raising and horse-breeding are of considerable 
importance. About 35 % of the population ore directly sup¬ 
ported by agriculture. The manufactures of the duchy are 


varied, though none b of first-rate importance ; woollen goods, 
gloves, hats, porcelain and earthenware, bricks, semng-machines, 
paper, musical iastruments, sausages and wooden articles are 
the chief products. Trade in these, and in horses, cattle and 
agricultural produce, is brisk. The chief .seats of trade and 
manufacture are Altenburg the capital, Konneburg, Schmblln, 
Gossnitz and Meuselwitz in the Altenburg division ; luid Eisen- 
berg, Roda and Kahla in the Saal-Eisentierg division. Besides 
these there are the towns of Lucka, Orlamfinde and Russdorf 
in an exclave. The duchy includes one of the most densely 
inhabited districts in the thuringian states. The population in 
1905 was 206,508, of whom 200,511 were Protestants and 5449 
Roman Catholics, In the west division the jiopulation is wholly 
Teutonic, but in the east there is a strong Wendish or Slavonic 
element, still to be traced in the peculiar mimners and costume 
of the country-people, though these arc gradually di.sappcaring. 
The Altenburg peasants are industrious and prosperous; they 
are said to be avaricious, but to love pleasure, and to gamble 
for high .stakes, especially at the card game of Skat (q.v.), which 
many believe to hai’c been invented here. 'ITieir holdings are 
rarely divided, and a common custom is the inheritance of landed 
property by the youngest .son. They are decreasing in numbers. 

Saxe-Altenburg b a limited hereditary monar^y, its con¬ 
stitution resting on a law of 1831, subsequently modified. The 
diet consists of 33 members, elected for 3 years, of whom g arc 
returned by the highest taxpayers, ii by the towns and 13 by the 
country districts. The franchise is enjoyed by all males over 
25 years of age who pay taxes. The duke has considerable 
powers of initiative and veto. The executive is divided into 
four departments, justice, finance, the interior, and foreign and 
ecclesiastical affairs. The annual revenue and expenditure stand 
at about £'230,000 each. There was u public debt in 1909 of 
£44,370. Saxe-Altenburg has one vote in the Reichstag and one 
in the Bundesrat (federal council). 

Hij/ory.—The district now forming the duchy of .Saxe-Alten¬ 
burg came into the posse.ssion of the margrave of Meissen about 
1329, and later with Meissen formed part of the electorate of 
.Saxony. On the division of the lands of the Wettins in 1485 
it was assigned to the Albcrtine branch of the family, but in 
1554 it pas.sed by arrangement to the Ernestine brunch. In 
1603 Saxe-Altenburg was made into a separate duchy, but this 
only lasted until 1672, when the ruling family became extinct and 
the greater part of its lands was inherited by the duke of Suxe- 
Gotha. In 1825 the family ruling the duchy of Saxe-Gotha- 
Altenburg became extinct and another division of the Saxon 
lands was made. Frederick (d. i8_54) exchanged the duchy of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen, which he had ruled since 1780, for Saxe- 
Altenburg, and was the founder of the present reigning house. 
In answer to popular demands a constitution was granted to 
Saxe-Altenburg in 1831, and greater concessions were extorted 
by the more threatening disturbances of 1848. In November 
of this year Duke Jo.scph abdicated and was succeeded by his 
brother George. Under George’s son Ernest (1836-1908), who 
became duke in 1853, a period of reaction began and the re.sult 
was that the constitution was made less liberal. In 1874 a long 
dispute over the public domains wa.s settled, two-thirds of these 
lieing assigned to the duke in lieu of a civil list. In 1908 Ernest 
was succeeded by his nephew Ernest (b. 1871). 

See Frominelt, Sachsen-allenburghische Landeskundc (Leipzig, 
1838-1841); L. von Braun, Erinrurungsblatler aus der OaschieUe 
.iitenburgs ts»s-iSa 6 (Altenburg, 1870); Mfilzer, Die Landwtrt- 
schaft im Herxogtum Altenburg (Stuttgart, 1907) , Albrecht, Das 
Dnminenwesen im Hersogtum Saxe-Altenburg (Jena, 1903); and E. 
Ldhe, Altenburgica (Altenburg, 1878). 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA (Ger. Sachsen-Kohurg-Gotha), a 
sovereign duchy of Germany, in Thuringia, and a constituent 
member of the German empire, consisting of the two formerly 
separate duchies of Coburg and Gotha, which lie at a distance 
of 14 m. from each other, and of eight small scattered exclaves, 
the most northerly of which is 70 m. from the most southerly. 
The total area is 764 sq. m., of which about 234 ore in Coburg 
and 540 in Gotha. The duchy of Coburg is bounded on the 
I S.E., S., and S.W. by Bavaria, and on the other sides by Saxe- 
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Meininsen, which, with part of Prussia, .wpMates it from Gotha, 
The considerable exclave of Kon^berg m Bavaria, 10 m. south, 
belongs to Coburg, Lying on the south slope of the Thuringian 
Forest, and in the Franconian plain, the duchy of Coburg is m 
undulating and fertile district, reaching its liigliest point in the 
Scnichshbhe (1716 ft.) near Mirsdorf. Its streams, the chief of 
which arc the lU, Biberach, Stcinach and Rodach, all find their 
way into the Main, The duchy of Gotha, more than twice the 
sire of Coburg, stretches from tlie south borders of Prussia along 
the northern slopes of the Thuringian Forest, the liighest summits 
of which (Der grosse Beerberg, 3225 ft.; Schneekopf, 3179 ft.; 
and Insels/ierg, 2957 ft.) rise within its borders. The more open 
and level district on the north is spoken of as the “ open country ” 
(lias Land) in contrast to the wooded hills of the “ forest ” (der 
Wald), The Gera, Horsel, Unstrut and other streams of this 
duchy flow to the Werra, or to the Saale. The climate is that 
of the other antral states of Germany, temperate in the valleys 
and plains and somewhat inclement in the hilly regions. 

industries and Pop'jlalion.—ln both duchies the chief industry 
is agriculture, which cmploy.s about 30 % of the entire popula¬ 
tion. According to the returas for 1905, about 50 % of the area 
was occupied by arable land, 10 % by meadow-land and pasture 
and 30 by forest. In the same year the chief crops were oats, 
barley, rye, wheat, potatoes and hay. A small quantity of hemp 
and flax is raised, but a considerable quantity of fruit and 
vegetables is annually produced, and some wine, in the Coburg 
district of Kiinigsherg. Cattle-breeding is important, especially 
in Gotha and the Itz valley in Coburg. Beehives are numerous 
and produce excellent honey, and poultry is reared in large 
numbers for export. The mineral wealth of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
is bsignifleant, small quantities of coal, lignite, ironstone and 
millstone being annually raised. There arc also salt-works, and 
some deposits of potter's clay. 

'The manufactures of the duchies, especially in the mountainuus 
parts less favourable for agriculture, are tolerably brisk, but there 
IS nu large industrial centre in the country. Iron goods and 
machinery, glass, earthenware, chemicals and wooden articles, 
including large quantities of toys, are produced ; and various 
branches of textile industry are carried on. Coburg (pop. 1905, 
24,289) and Gotha (36,893) are the chief towns of the duchies, 
to which they respectively give name ; the latter is the capital 
of the united duchy. There are nine other smalt towns, and 320 
villages and hamlets. Friedrichroda and Ruhlu, the Inselsberg 
and the Schneekopf and other picturesque points, annually 
attract an increasing number of summer visitors and tourists. 
The population in 1905 was 242,432 (117,224 males and 125,208 
females), or about 290 to the square mile. Of these 71,512 were 
in Coburg and 170,920 in Gotha; the relative density in either 
duchy being about equal. In Coburg the people belong to the 
Franconian and in Gotha to the Thuringian branch of the 
Teutonic family, and, according to religious confessions, almost 
the entire population is Lutheran, Roman Catholics only number¬ 
ing some 3000 and Jews about 700. 

Constitution and Administration, —Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is a 
limited hereditary monarchy, its constitution resting on a law 
of 1852, modified in 1874. F^or its own immediate affairs each 
duchy has a separate diet, but in mure important and general 
matters a common diet, formed of the members of the separate 
diets and imeting at Coburg and Gotha alternately, exercbes 
authority. The members are elected for four years. The Coburg 
diet consists of eleven members and the Gotha diet of nineteen. 
Hie franchise is extended to all male taxpayers of twenty-five 
years of age and upwards. The ministry has special departments 
for each duchy, but is under a common president. There is a 
sub-department for the control of ecclesiastical affairs, which 
are locally managed by ephories, twelve in number. The united 
duch^ is represented in the imperial Bundesrat by one member 
uid m the Reichstag by two members, one for each duchy. By 
treaty with Prussia in 1867 the troops of the duchy are incor¬ 
porated with the Ihrussian army. The budget is voted in either 
duchy for four years, a distinction being made between domain 
,l|v^ue and state revenue. Taking both together the receipts 


into the exchequer on behalf of Coburg were estimated for 1909- 
1910 at about £100,000 and those for Gotha at about £200,000, 
while the common state expenditure amounted to about the 
same sum. The civil list of the reigning duke is fixed at £15,000 
a year, in addition to half the proceeds of the Gotha domains, 
after £5000 has been deducted and paid into the state exchequer, 
and half the net revenue of the Coburg domains. Besides Uie 
civil list the duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha enjoys a very large 
private fortune, amassed chiefly by Ernest 1 ., who sold the 
principality of Lichtenberg, which the congress of Vienna had 
bestowed upon him in recognition of his services in 1813, to 
Prussia for a large sum of money. 

History .—The district of Coburg came into the possession of 
the family of Wettin in the 14th century, and after the Wettins 
had become electors of Saxony this part of their lands fell at the 
partition of 1485 to the Ernestine branch of the house. In 1572 
Gotha was given to John Casimir, a son of the Saxon duke 
Jolm Frederick, but when he died childless in 1633 it passed to 
another branch of Uie family. In 1680, as Saxe-Coburg, it was 
formed into a separate duchy for Albert, one of the seven sons of 
Ernest 1 ., duke of Saxe-Gothn (d. 1675), but he died childless in 
1699, when his possessions were the subject of vehement conten¬ 
tions among the collateral branches of the Saxon house. Eventu¬ 
ally it was assigned to Albert’s youngest brother, John Ernest 
(d. 1729), who called himself duke of Saxc-Coburg-Saalfeld, and 
who left two sons, Christian Ernest and Francis Josiah, who 
ruled the land together, the principle of primogeniture being 
introduced by the survivor of the two, Francis Josiah. Under 
this duke and his son and succcs.sur, Ernest Frederick, the land 
was plunged into bankruptcy and a commission was appointed 
to manage its finances. The measures adopted to redeem the 
country’s credit were successful, but they impo.sed much hardship 
on the pieople and a rising took place which was only quelled by 
the aid of troops from electoral Saxony. Duke Francis died 
in December 1806 and was succeeded by his son Ernest, although 
the country was occupied by the French from 1807 to 1816. 

Also an early possc.ssion of the Wettins, Gotha fell at the 
partition of 1485 to the Albertine branch of the family, but was 
transferred to the Ernestine branch by the capitulation of 
Wittenberg of 1547. In 1554 it become a separate duchy, its 
line of rulers being founded by Duke John Frederick, a son of 
the dispossessed elector of Saxony, John Frederick, and becoming 
extinct in 1638. In 1640 Saxe-Gotha came into the possession 
of Ernest the Pious, and after his death in 1675 its duke was his 
eldest son Frederick (d. 1691), whose family, having inherited 
Altenburg, became extinct in February 1825 with the death of 
Duke Frederick IV. This event was followed in 1826 by a re¬ 
distribution of the Saxon lands. Ernest, duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Soalfeld, exchanged Saalfeld for Gotha, took the title of duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and became the founder of the present ruling 
house. 

Ernest II. (1818-1893) succeeded to the duchy in 1844, and 
during his long reign various reforms were achieved and the 
union of the two parts of tlie duchy was made closer. This duke 
had no issue, and the succession passed to the children of his 
brother Albert, the English prince consort. In 1855 his second 
son. Prince Alfred, had been declared heir to the duchy, and he 
succeeded his uncle in 1893. When he died without sons in 
July 1900, the succession having been renounced by his brother, 
the duke of Connaught and his issue, Saxe-Coburg pas.sed to 
Charles Edward, duke of Albany (b. 1884), a nephew of the late 
duke. For many years there had been trouble between the ruler 
and the people over the ownership of the extensive crown lands, 
it being evidently feared at one time that an English prince might 
renounce the tfafone and yet claim the lands. The matter was 
settled by a law of 1905, on the lines mentioned in the eailier 
section of this article. 

See Fleischmann, Zur Gtschkhte des Htrsoftums Sachstn-Coburg 
(Hildbnrgbausen, 1880); A. Lotz, Koburgtsehe Landesgeschickte 
(Coburg, 1892). 

tAXB*IIEINIllOEN (Ger. Sachsen-Meiningen), a duchy in 
Thuringia, forming an independent member of the German 
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empire and consisting chiefly of an irregular crescent-shaped 
territory, which, with an average breadth of to m., stretches 
for over So m. along the south-west slope of the llruringian 
Forest. The convex side rests upon the duchy of Coburg and 
is in part bounded by Bavaria, while the concave side, turned 
towards the north, contains portions of four other Thuringian 
states and Prussia between its horns, which arc 46 m. apart. 
The districts of Kranichfeld, 15 m. N.W., and Kamburg, 22 m. 
N. of the eastern horn, together with a number of smaller 
.scattered exclaves, comprise 74 of the 953 sq. m. belonging to the 
duchy. The surface on the whole is hilly and is partly occupied 
by offshoots of the Thuringian Forest; the highest summits 
are found in the eastern half, where the Kieferle reaches 2849 ft. 
and the Blessberg 2835 ft. The chief .streams arc the Werra, 
which traverses the south and east of the duchy, and various 
tributaries of the Main and the Saale, so that Saxe-Meiningen 
belongs to the basins of the three great rivers Weser, Rhine and 
Elbe. 

The .soil is not very productive, although agriculture flourishes 
in the valleys and on the level ground ; grain lias to be imported 
to meet the demand. Only 41 % of the total area is devoted 
to agriculture, while meadow-land and pasture occupy 11 %. 
The cliief grain crops are oats, rye and wheat, and the cultivation 
of potatoes is general. Tobacco, in the Werra district, hops and 
flax are also raised. The Werra valley and the other fertile 
valleys produce large quantities of fruit. The raising of cattle, 
pigs and sheep is a fairly important branch of industry throughout 
the duchy ; horses are bred in Kamburg. The extensive and 
valuable forests, of which 75 % consist of coniferous trees, 
occupy 42 % of the entire area. About 42 % of the forests 
belong to the state and about 33 % to public bodies and institu¬ 
tions, leaving only 25 % for private owners. The mineral 
wealth of the duchy is not inconsiderable. Iron, coal and .slate 
are the chief products, and copper and cobalt may be added. 
There arc salt-works at Salzungen and Neusulza, the former the 
most important in Thuringia ; and the mineral water of Fried- 
richshall is well known. The manufacturing industry of Saxe- 
Meiningen is active, especially in the districts of .Sonnelierg, 
Grdfcnthal and Saalfeld. Iron goods of various kinds, glass and 
pottery, school slates, pencils and marbles arc produced ; the 
abundant timlier fosters the manufacture of all kinds of wooden 
articles, especially toys; and the textile industry and the 
manufacture of leather goods, papier mache and sewing-machines 
are also carried on. 

The capital of the duchy is Meiningen ; the other principal 
towns arc Salzungen, Uildburghauscn, Eisfeld, Sonneberg, 
Saalfeld, Possneck and Kamburg. In 1905 the population was 
268,916, of whom 30 % live in communities of more Ilian 2000. 
As in the other Saxon duchies the population Ls almost exclu¬ 
sively Protestant; in 1905, 262,243 belonged to the Lutheran 
confession, 4845 were Homan Catholics and 1256 Jews. 

Saxe-Meiningen Ls a limited monarchy, its constitution 
resting on a law of 1829, subsequently modified. The diet, 
elected for six years, consists of 24 members, of whom 4 are 
elected by the largest landowners, 4 by those who pay tax on 
incomes of £150 or more, and 16 by the other electors. ’IV 
franchise is enjoyed by all domiciled males over twenty-five 
years of age who pay taxes. The government is carried on by 
a ministry of five, with departments for the ducal house and 
foreign aSairs, home affairs, justice, education and public 
worship and finance. The revenue, £190,000 of which is drawn 
from the state-domains, stands at about £480,000 a year. The 
expenditure, including a civil list of £20,000, stands at £445,000. 
In 1909 the state had a debt of £302,270. Saxe-Meiningen has 
one vote in the German federal council (Bundesrat) and sends 
two members to the Reichstag. 

History .—The duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, or more correctly 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, was founded in 1681 by 
Bernard, the third son of Ernest the Pious, duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
and consisted originally of the western part of the present duchy, 
the district around Meiningen. Bernard was succeeded in 1706 
by his three sons, Ernest Louis, Frederick William and Anton 
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Ulrich, but after 1746 the only survivor was the youngest, 
^ton Ulrich, who reigned alone from this date until his death 
in 1763. By this time the duchy had increased considerably 
in extent, but petty wars with the other Saxon princes combined 
with the extravagance of the court and the desolation caused 
by the Seven Years’ War to plunge it into distress and bankruptcy. 
A happier time, however, was experienced under Charlotte 
Amalie, Anton's widow, who ruled as regent for her .sons, Charles 
(d. 1782) and George (d. 1806). Under the latter prince the 
countri' pro.spered greatly, and having introduced the principle 
of primogeniture, he died and was succeeded by his infant son, 
Bernard Ernest Freund (1800-1882), whose mother, Eleanora 
of Hohenlohe-l.angenburg, governed in his name until 1821. 
The war with France at the beginning of this reign, with its 
attendant evils, quartering of troops, conscription and levies 
of money, joined with cattle disease and saintv liarvests in 
plunging the land again into distress, from which it recovered 
veiy slowly. 

In 1825 the extinction of the family ruling Saxc-Gotlui made 
a rearrangement of the Saxon duchies necessary, and Saxe- 
Meiningen benefited greatly by the settlement of 1826, its area 
being more than doubled by the receipt of 530 sq. m. of territory. 
The additions consisted of the duchy of Saxe-llildburghausen, 
founded in 1680 by Ernest, the sixth son of Ernest the Pious ; 
the duchy of Saxe-Saalfeld, founded by John Ernest, the seventh 
son of Erne.st the Pious, which had been united with Saxe-faiburg 
in 1735 ; and the di.stricts of Themar, Kranichfeld and Kamburg. 
In 1823 Bernard had granted a liberal constitution to his duchy, 
but these additions made further changes inevitable and a new 
constitution was granted in 1829. Saxe-Meiningen had entered 
the confederation of the Rhine in 1807, but had joined the 
allies in 1813 and bec^c a member of the German confederation 
in j 815. In 1866, unlike the other Saxon duchies, Saxe-Meiningen 
declared for Austria in the war with Prussia; at once the land 
was occupied by Prussian troops, and in September 1866 Duke 
Bernard abdicated and was succeeded by his son George (b. 1826), 
who immediately made p^ce with Prussia and joined the North 
German Confederation, his land becoming a member of the new 
German empire in 1871. fn 1871 the dispute which liad been 
carried on since 1831 between tV duke and the diet about the 
rights of each to the state domains was settled by a compromise, 
each party receiving a share of the levenucs. The heir-apparent 
Prince Bernard (b. 1851) has no sons, so by a law of 1896 the 
succession is settled ufxm the sons of his half-brother Prince 
P'rederick (b. 1861). 

Sec StaUstik des Uersogiums Sat hsen-Meiningen (MciuinKen, 1892 
fol.); Bruckner, Landeskttnde det. Heretigiums Sacltsen-Metmngdn 
(Meiningen, 1853) , Gouckel, Das Siaatsrecht des Herzogtums Sacltsen- 
Meiningen (Jena, 11104) ; Anscliiitz, Industrie, Handel mid Vetkehr 
im Herzoglam Sachsen-Meiningen (Sonnets-rg, 190.1) ; and the 
publications of the Vercin lur isiclisen-meiningische Gescfiichte und 
L.ande.skunde (llildburgliausen, 1888 iol.). 

SAXB-WEIMAK-EISENACH (Ger. Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach), 
a grand duchy of Germany and a sovereign and constituent 
state of the German empire. It is the largest of the Thuringian 
states, and consists of the three chief detached districts of 
Weimar, Eisenach and Neustadt, and twenty-four .scattered 
exclaves, of which Allstcdt, Oldisleben and Ilmenau belonging 
to Weimar, and Ostheim belonging to liLsenach, arc the chief. 
The first and last named of these exclaves are 70 m. apart; 
and the most ea-sterly of the other exclaves is 100 m. from the 
most westerly. The total area of the grand-duchy is 1397 sq. m., 
of which 678 arc in Weimar, 465 in Eisenach and 254 in Neustadt. 
'Phe population in 1905 was 388,095 (189,422 males and 198,673 
females), on an average 271 to the square mile, of whom the 
greatest bulk are Lutherans, the Roman Catholics only numbering 
about 18,000, and Jews and those of other confessions about 
1500 in all. Of the population about 47 % live in towns or 
communes exceeding 2000 inhabitants, and about 53% are 
rural. 

The district of Weimar, which is at once the largest division 
and the geographical and historical kernel of the grand-duchy, 
is a roughly circular territory, situated on the plateau to the 
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nortb-«Mt of the Thuringian Forest. It is bound^ on the 
N and E by Prussia, and on the S. and W. by Schwarzburg 
and detached portions of Saxc-Altenburg, and lies 23 m. east 
of the nearest part of Eisenach, and 7 ni. north-west of the 
nearest part of Neustadt. llie exclaves of Allstedt fuid Oldisleben 
lie in Pni.ssian tcmtoiy to ni. to the north and north-west 
respectively ; Ilmcnau as far to the south-west. The surface is 
undulating and destitute of any striking natural features, 
although the valleys of the Saale and llm are picturesque. The 
Kkkelhahn (2825 ft.) and the Hohe Tanne (2641 ft.) rise in 
Ilmcnau; but the Grosser Kalm (1814 ft.) near Remda, in the 
extreme ^uth, is the highest point in the main part of Weimar. 
The Saale flows through the east of the district and is joined 
by the llm, the ELster and the Unstrut. The chief towns arc 
Weimur, the capital, on the Urn ; Jena, with the common uni¬ 
versity of the Thuringian stales, on the Saale; Apolda, the 
“ Manchester of Weimar,” to the cast; and Ilmcnau, lying among 
the hills on the edge of the Thuringian Forest to the S.W. of 
Weimar. 

Eisenach, the second district in size, and the first in point 
of natural beauty, stretches in a narrow strip from north to 
south on the extreme western boundary of Thuringia, and 
includes parts of the church lands of Fulda, of Hesse and of the 
former countship of Hcnneberg. It is bounded on the N. and W. 
by Prussia, on the S. by Bavaria (which also surrounds the 
exclave of 0 .stheim) and on the E. by Saxe-Meiningen and 
Saxe-Gotha. The north is occupied by Ihe rounded hills of the 
Thuringian Forest, while the Rhon mountains extend into the 
southern part. The chief summits of the former group, which 
is more remarkable for its fine forests and picturesque scenery 
than for its height, arc the Wartburgberg (1355 ft.), the north¬ 
western termination of the system, Ottowald (2103 ft.), the 
Wachstein (1900 ft.) and the Ringberg (2290 ft). The chief 
river is the Werra, which flows across ^c centre of the district 
from east to west, and then bending suddenly northwards, 
re-enters from Prussia, and traverses the north-eastern parts 
in an irregular course. Its chief tributaries in Eisenach are the 
Hbrsel and the Ulster. Eisenach is the only town of importance 
in this division of the grand-duchy. 

Neustadt, the third of the larger division.s, is distinguished 
neither by picturesque scenery nor historical interest. It 
forms an oblong territory, about 24 m. long by 16 broad, and 
belongs rather to the hilly district of the Vogtland than to 
Thuringia. It is bounded on the N. by Reuss (junior line) 
and Saxe-Altenbiirg, on the W. by Saxe-Mciningen and a Prussian 
exclave, on the S. by the two Reuss principalities and on the 
E. by the kingdom of Saxony. The Kesselberg (1310 ft.), near 
fte town of Neustadt, is the chief eminence. This district lies 
in the basin of the Saale, its chief streams being the White 
(Wwre) Elster, the Weida and the Orla. Neustadt, Auma 
and Weida arc the principal towns. 

Agricnltun' forms tlie chief occupation of the inhabitants in all 
parts ol the duchy, though in Eisenach and around Ilmcnau a large 
proportion of the area is covered with forests. According to the 
return for 1900 about jj % of the entire surface wa.s occupied by 
arable land, 26 % by forest and 9 % by pasture and meadow-land. 
Only alxiut 5 % was unproductive soil ot moorland. In 1900 the 
chief crops were oats, barley, rye, wheat, potatoes, hay, beet (for 
sugar), flax and oil-yielding plants. Fruit grows in abundance, 
especially around Jena, and vinos are cultivated with great success 
on the lianka of the Saale. Of the forests, about 38 % are deciduous 
and 62 % coniferous trees, and the greater part of the former belong 
to the goveraraent. Cattle-raising is earned on to a considerable 
extent, especially in Eisenach and Neustadt, while the sheep-farming 
centres in Weimar. Poultry is also reared in considerable quantities. 
Although iron, copper, coal and lignite are worked, the mineral 
wealth u trifling. There are salt springs at Berka and Stadtsulza. 

The manufacturing industries m the grand-duchy are consider¬ 
able ; they employ 41 % of the population. The most important is 
the textile industiy, which centres in Apolda. The production of 
wuqte goods (stockings, cloth, underclothing) forms the leading 
bniuAoi this industry; but cotton and linen weaving and yam- 
spknwffp are also carried on. Large quantities of earthenware and 
ctm|Mpy are made, especially at llmenau. Tlie optical instruments 
o|*na and the scientific instruments of llmenau are well known. 

1 l yi er, paper, ^ass, cork and toliacco are among the less prominent 
lailiufactnres. There are numerous breweries in the duchy. The 


volume of trade is not very great, although some of the productions 
are exported all over Europe, and in some cases to other continents 
as well. 

Constitution. —Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach is a limited hereditaty 
monarchy, and was the first state in Germany to receive a 
liberal constitution. This was granted in j8i6 by (Tiarles 
Augustus, the patron of Goethe, and was revised in 1850 and again 
in 1906. The diet consists of one chamber with thirty^ght 
members, of whom five are chosen by owners of land worth at 
least £150 a year, five by those who derive a similar income 
from other sources, five by the university of Jena and other 
public bodies, and twenty-three by the rest of the inhabitants. 
The deputies are elected for six years. The franchise is enjoyed 
by all domiciled citizens over twenty-one years of age. The 
government is carried on by a ministry of'three, holding the 
portfolios of finance; of home and foreign affairs; and of religion, 
education and justice, with which is combined the ducal house¬ 
hold. The duchy is represented by. one vote in the Bundesrat 
and by two members in the Reichstag. 

The Saxe-Weimar family is the oldest branch of the Ernestine 
line, and hence of the whole Saxon house. By a treaty with 
Prussia in 1867, which afterwards became the model for similar 
treaties between Prussia and other Thuringian states, the 
troops of the grand-duchy were incorporated with the Prussian 
army. 

The budget is voted by the chamber for a period of three 
years. That from 1908 to 1910 estimated an annual income 
and an annual expenditure of about £620,000. A large income 
is derived from the state forests. The public debt amounted 
to £145.000 in 1908, but it is amply secured by real estate and 
invested funds. Justice is administered by two high courts 
{Landesgerickte), at Weimar and Eisenach respectively; the 
disfrict of Neustadt falling under the jurisdiction of the Landes- 
gericht at Gera; while the supreme court of appeal for the four 
SMon duchies, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and Reuss, together 
with portions of Prussia, is the Oberlandesgericht at Jena. 

History.—\n early times Weimar with the surrounding district 
belonged to the punts of Orlamiindc, and from the end of the 
loth century until 1067 it was the seat of the counts of Weimar. 
In the 14th century, it passed to the elector of Saxony, falling 
at the partition of 1485 to the Ernestine branch of the Wettin 
family. Although John Frederick the Magnanimous was de¬ 
prived of the electorate in 1547 his sons retained Weimar ; and 
one of them, John William (d. 1573), may be regarded as the 
founder of the present ruling house, but it was not until 1641 
that Saxe-Weimar emerged into an independent historical 
position. In this year, having just inherited Coburg and 
Eisenach, the three brothers William, Albert and Ernest founded 
the three principalities of Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Eisenach and 
Saxe-Gotha. Eisenach fell to Saxe-Weimar in 1644, and 
although the enlarged principality of Saxe-Wcimar-Eisenach was 
temporarily split up into the lines Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Eisenach 
and Saxe-Jena, it was again united under Ernest Augustus, 
who began to reign in 1728, and the adoption of the principle 
of primogeniture about this time secured it against further 
divisions. Ernest Augustus II., who succeeded in 1748, died 
in 1758, and his young widow, Anna Amelia, was appointed 
regent of the country and guardian of her infant son Charles 
Augustus. The reign of this prince, who assumed the govern¬ 
ment in 1775, is the most brilliant epoch in the history of Saxe- 
Weimar. An intelligent patron of literature and art, he attracted 
to his court the leaSng scholars in Germany ; Goethe, Schiller 
and Herder were members of this illustrious 'band, and the 
little state, hitherto obscure, attracted the eyes of all Europe.' 

The war between France and Prussia in i8o6 was fraught 
with danger to the existence of the principality, and after the 
battle of Jena it was mainly the skilful conduct of the duchess 
Louise, the wife of Charles Augustus, that dissuaded Napoleon 

' See Goethe's famous lines, Epigramme (35) :— 

*' Klein iat unter den Filrsten Germaniens freilich der meine ; 

Kur und schmal ist sein Land, mSssig nur, was er vermag. 

Aber so wende nacb innen, so wende nach aussen die lirllite 

Jeder; da wftr' es ein Fest, Deutroher mit Oeutschen zu sein.” 
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from removing her husband from his place as a reigning prince. 
In 1807 Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach entered the Confederation of 
the Rhine and in the subsequent campaigns it suffered greatly. 
The Congress of Vienna in 1815 added about 660 sq. m. to its 
area and gave its ruler the title of grand-duke, just after the 
conclusion of peace Charles Augustus gave a liberal constitution 
to his land; freedom of the press was also granted, but after 
the festival of the Wartburg on the 18th of October 1817 this 
was seriously curtailed. The next grand-duke, Charles Frederick, 
who succeeded in 1828, continued his father's work, but hi.s 
reforms were not thorough enough nor rapid enough to avert 
disturbances in 1848, when power was given to a popular 
ministry and numerous reforms were 'carried through. Reaction 
set in under Charles Alexander, who became grand-duke in 
1853, and the union of the crown lands and the state lands was 
undone, although both remained under the same public manage¬ 
ment, In 1866 the grand-duchy joined Prussia against Austria, 
although its troops were then garrisoning towns in tlie interests 
of the latter power ; afterwards it entered the North German 
Confederation and the new German empire. Charles Alexander 
died in January 1901 and was succeeded by his grand.son William 
Ernest (b. 1876). 

See C. Kronfeld, LantUsftunde dcs Grosshersogtums Sachsen- 
Wetmar-Etsenach (Weimar, 1878-1879) : and tlie olfidal Staals- 
Uandbuch /Ur das Orosshertogtum Saihsen (Weimar, 1904). 

SAXHORN, the generic name of a family of brass wind instru¬ 
ments (not horns but valve-bugles) with cup-sliaped mouthpieces, 
invented by Adolphe Sax and in use diiefly in French and 
Belgian military bands and in small wind-bands. The saxhorns 
came into being in 1843, when Sax applied a modification of the 
valve system invented in Germany in 1815 to the keyed bugle. 
The saxhorn consists of a conical tube of a calibre greater tlian 
that of French horn and trumpet, but smaller than tliat of the 
tulxis or bombardons, and capable therefore of producing by 
overlilowing the members of the harmonic .scries from the 2nd 
to the 8th, m common w'ith the cornets, bugles, valve-trombones 
and the Wagner tubas^ Tlie 2 ri:EEE:^-= H 

saxliorns are furnished with I 

three valves, by means of which -■ J i 5 c 7 8 

the compass is rendered chromatic, and which act as in other 
valve instruments, lowering the pitcli of the instrument when 
depressed, respectively i tone, a semitone and ij tones ; 
and further, when used m combination, 2 tones, 2J tones 
and 3 tones. The Fliigclhorns, the euphonium, the bom¬ 
bardon and the tubas are .sometimes erroneously classed as 
saxhorns. The difference lietween saxhorns and bombardons 
or tubas consists in the calibre of the bore, which in the latter is 
sufficiently wide in proportion to the lengtli to produce the 
fundamental note of the liarmonic scries an octave below the 
lowest note of the saxhorns. Tlie consequence of this structural 
difference is important, for whereas the tulie of the tubas is 
theoretically of the same length as an open organ pipe of the same 
pitch, the saxhorns require a tube tw'icc that length to produce 
the same scale, b'or instance, a euphonium sounding 8 ft. C 
only needs a tube 8 ft. long, whereas the corresponding bass 
saxhorn requires one 16 ft. lung. In Germany these structural 
differences have given rise to a cTassification of brass wind instru¬ 
ments as whole or half instruments (Ganze or Halhe)^ according 
to whether the whole or only the half of the length of tubing is of 
practical use. The members of the saxhorn family are the small 
saxhorn in Ei>, the sopran. in Bb, the alto in Eb, the tenor in Bb, 
the bass in Bb (an octave lower), the low bass in E”, the contra¬ 
bass in Bb, three octaves lielow the soprano. AH the saxhorns 
are treated as traasposing instruments.^ A similar family, con¬ 
structed with rotary valves and conical tubes of larger calibre 
than the saxhorns, but having the same harmonic scale, is known 
in Germany as Fliigelhom. (K. S.) 

' See Dr Emil Schafliilutl's article on musical instruments in sect, 
iv. of Bericht der Beurteilungscommission bei der allg. deutschen 
Indusirieausstellung 1854 ; (Munich, 1855), pp. 169-170. 

“ Georges Kaatner, in Manuel giniral de muslque mililaire (Paris, 
1848), gives full information on the saxhorns, pp. 230 etseq., 246-247, 
and Pis. xxii. and xxiii. 


SAXIFRAGACEA^ in botany, a small natural order of 
Dicotyledons belonging to the sub-class Polypetalae and con¬ 
taining 27 genera with about 350 species distributed through 
the Arctic and nortli temperate zone, often alpine. It is repre- 




Flo. I.— Saxt/raga umbrosa, London Pride, about half natural 
sue. I, Flower enlarged. 2, Vertical section of ovary with sepals 
more enlarged. ’ 


sented in Britain by its largest genus Saxifrage (q.v.), Chryso- 
splenium (golden saxifrage) and Parnassia (gr8.ss of Parnassus). 
The plants are herbs, generally with scattered exstipulate leaves 
with a broad leaf-base. The small flowers are generally arranged 
in cymose inflorescences and are 
bisexual, regular and hypogynous, 
perigynous or more frequently more 
or less epigynous, this variation in 
the relative position of the ovary 
occurring in one and the same genus 
Saxi/raga (fig. i). The flowers are 



5-merous, more rarely 4-merous, 2. - Diagram of a 

having 5 (or 4) sepals, 5 (or 4) free l^xi/raga Iridac- 

free stamens which are obdiploste- parts, there are ten stamens 
monous, i.e. those of the outer whorl two aeries, and a pistil 
are opposite to the petals, and two “rpols. 

carpels (see fig. 2). The carpels are sometimes free, more 
generally unit^ at tiie base, or sometimes completely joined 
to form a one- or two-chambered ovary with two free styles. 
The fruit is a many-seeded capsule. 

More than half the siwcies (aoo) are contained in the genus Saxi- 
/rage (q.v.). Ckrysospitnmm, with 39 species, two of which are Bntish. 
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hM a verv »milar dutribntion. The North American genu. 

tSin^M^talous «owere. Astitbe has 6 species in temperate 
No^Hmerica ;iapomca ^ commonly 
Asia saa noru „lant and often misnamed Spiraea. 

ScS-'is^^uently'^uch extended to mclnde other groiii» of 
ee^raSringV habit and more or loss m general ^nformafton 
fram those to which the order is here confined, and which are then 
regarded as forming one of several tribes. Among these >8 toe ordm 
Itfbesiaceiu, compnsiiig one single genua fiiiws, to which Wong the 
vooneborrv (if. Urassuiaria) and currants of gardens. These are 
shrubs with racemes of (lowers which have only one whorl of stamens 
(isostemonous) an inferior unilocular ovary with two parietal 
placentas, and fruit a berry. Another is the Hydr^geaceac, to 
which belong //vUrangta (q.v.), Dtutita and Philadelphus, all well- 
known garden plants; P. coronanus is the so-called Syringa or 
mock-orange. They are shrubs or trees with simple generally 
opisisite leaves, 5-morous (lowers with epigynous stamens and a 
j- to 5-lociilar ovary. 

■ huallonia, which represents a small ^up of genera with leathery 
gland-dotted leaves, is also often included. 

SAXIFRAGE (Saxifraga), a (fenus of plants which gives its 
name to the order of wliich it is a member. There are nearly 
200 species distributed in the temperate and arctic parts of the 
northern hemisphere, frequently at considerable heights on the 
mountains, and also found on the Andes. They are mostly 
herbs with perennial rootstocks and leaves in tufts or scattered 
on the flower-stalks. The arrangement of the flowers is very 
various, ns also are the size and colour of the flowers themselves. 
They have a flat or more or less cup-shaped receptacle, from the 
margin of which spring five sepals, five petals and ten (or rarely 
five) stamens. The pistil is often partly adherent to the recep¬ 
tacle, and is dividcii above into two styles; the ovules are 
numerous, attached to axile placentas ; and the seed-vessel is 
capsular. Fifteen species arc natives of Britain, some alpine 
plants of great beauty {S. oppositifoUa, S. nivalis, S. ahoides, &c.), 
and others, like S. granulala, frequenting meadows and low 
ground, while S. tridaeiylites may be found on almost any dry 
wall. .S’, utttbrosa is London Pnde or St Patrick’s Cabbage, a 
common garden plant, a native of the Spanish I’eninsula and also 
of the mountains of W. and S.W. Ireland. Many species are in 
cultivation, including the Bergenias or Megaseas with their 
large fleshy leaves and copious panicles of rosy or pink flowers, 
the numerous alpine species, such as S. pyramidalis, S, cotyledon, 
&c., with tall panicles studded with white flowers, and many 
others, most of them adapted for rock work. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS (c. nso-c. 1206), Danish historian 
and poet, lielongcd to a family of warriors, his father and grand¬ 
father having served under Valdemar 1 ., king of Denmark 
(d. 1182). Brought up for the clerical profession, Saxo entered 
the service of Archbishop Absalon about 1180, and remained in 
that capacity until the death of Absalon in 1201. It was at the 
archbbhop's instigation that he began, about 1185, to write the 
history of the Danish Christian kings from the time of Sweyn 
Astridson (d. 1076), but later Absalon prevailed on him to write 
also the history of the earlier heathen times, and to combine both 
into a great work, Gesta Danorum, or Historic Danica. The 
archbishop died before the work was finished, and therefore the 
preface, written about 1208, dedicates the work to his successor 
Archbishop Andreas, and to King Valdemar II. Nothing else 
is known about Saxo's life and person ; a chronicle of 1265 calls 
him “ roirae et urbanae eloquentiae clcricus ” ; and an epitome 
of his work from about 1340 describes him as "egregius gram- 
maticus, origine Sialandicus.” That he was a native of ^land 
is probably correct, inasmuch os, whereas he often criticizes the 
^tlanders and the Scanians, he frequently praises the Zealanders. 
TTie surname of “Grammaticus” is probably of later origin, 
scarcely earlier than 1500, app«iently owing to a mistake. The 
title of provost of Rfiskilde,” given him in the i6th century, is 
also probably incorrect, the historian being confounded with on 
older contemporary, the provost of the same name. Saxo, from 
hissapprenticeship as the archbishop’s swretary, had acquired a 
i,but sqaail||A euphuistic Latin style, and wrote fine 
es, 4|ipS^lBvise he does not seem to have had any 
jlextensive reading. His models of style 
ijustin and Martianus Capella, especiidly 




the last Occasionally he mentions Bede, Dudo of St Quentin 
and Paulus Diaconus, but he does not seem to have studied them 
or any other historical works thoroughly. His sources are 
partly Danish traditions and songs, partly the statements of 
Archbishop Absalon, partly the accounts of Icelanders and, 
lastly, some few earlier sources, lists of Danish kings and short 
chronicles, which furnished him with some reliable chronological 
facts. He considered traditions as history, and therefore made it 
his chief business to recount and arrange these, and his work 
is a loosely connected series of biographies of Danish kings and 
heroes. 

The first nine books of the Gesta Danorum comprise traditions 
of kings and heroes of the half-mythical time up to about 950. 
Here we have traditions about Freilfrode, about Amleth (Hamlet) 
and Fenge, about Hrolfr Kraki, Hadding, the giant Starkather, 
Harald Hildetonn and Ragnarr Ixidbrok. In this earlier history 
.Saxo has al.so embodied myths of national gods who in tradition 
had become Danish kings, for instance. Balder and Hother, and 
of foreign heroes, likewise incorporated in Danish history, as 
the Gothic Jarmunrik (A.S. Eormenric), the Anglian Vermund 
(A.S. Gdrmund) and Uffe (A.S. Offa), the German Hedin and 
Hild, and others. Frequently the narrative is interrupted by 
translations of poems, which Saxo has used as authentic sources, 
although they are often only a few generations older than 
himself. In the later books (x.-xvi.) of his work he follows to a 
greater extent historical accounts, and the more he approaches 
his own time the fuller and the more trustworthy his relation 
becomes; especially brilliant is his treatment of the history of 
King Valdemar and of Absalon. But his patriotism often makes 
him partial to his countrymen, and his want of critical sense often 
blinds him to the historical truth. 

Saxo’s work was widely read during the middle ages, and several 
extracts of it were made for smaller chronicles. It was publi.shed 
for the first time, from a MS. afterwards lost, in Paris, 1514, liy 
the Danish humanist Christiern Pedersen ; this edition was 
reprinted at Basel, 1534, and at Frankfort, 1576. Of later editions 
may be mentioned that of Stephen Stephanius (Soro, 1644), 
the second volume of which contains the little-known, but 
valuable, Stephanii notae uberiores in historiam Danicam Saxonis 
Grammatici, and which was reproduced, though without the 
notes, hy C. A. Klotz (Leipzig, 1771); and that of P. E. Muller 
completed by ]. M. Velschow (Copenhagen, 1839-1858). The 
la.st complete edition is that of Alfred Holder (Strassburg, 1886), 
while a large part was edited by G. Waitz in the Mon. Germ, 
historica, xxix. pp. 43-161 (1892). No complete MS. any longer 
exists ; yet of late small fragments have been found of three 
MSS. The most remarkable of these is the fragment found at 
Angers, in France, written in the later part of the 13th century. 
It is now in the library of Copenhagen. 

There are Danish translations by A. G. Vedel (Copenhagen, 
1575, and again 1851), and hy F. Winkel-Horn (1896-1898). 
There is an English translation by O. Elton and F. Y. Powell 
(London, 1894). 

See A. Pottbast, Bibliotheca historica medii aevi (Berlin, 1896),where 
full references will be found. 

SAXONS, a Teutonic people mentioned for the first time by 
Ptolemy about the middle of the 2nd century. At that time-they 
are .said to have inhabited the neck of the Cimbric peninsula, 
by which we have probably to understand the modem province 
of Schleswig, together wito three islands lying off its western 
coast. We next hear of them in connexion with piratical 
expeditions in the North Sea about the year 286. These 
raids became more frequent during the 4th century, and at the 
beginning of the sth century the northern coast of Gaul and the 
south-east coast of Britain were known as litora Saxonica, owing 
either to their liability to the attacks of the Saxons or, as some 
think, to the establishment of Saxon colonies there. During 
the same period the Saxons appear to have conc^uered a consider¬ 
able portion of north-west Germany. Accordmg to their own 
traditions they landed at Hadeln in the neighbourhood of Cux- 
haven and seized the surrounding districts from the Thuringians. 
It is clear that by the middle of the 4th century they had advanced 
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westwards into the basin of the Yssel, from whence they dnn'e 
the Frankish Solii into Batavia. In the following centuries 
we find them in possession of the wh(^ of the basin of the Ems, 
except the coast district, while that of the Weser with all its 
tributaries belonged to them as far south as the Diemel, where 
they bordered on the Hessian Franks, the ancient Chatti. The 
conquest of the Boructuari who dwelt between the Lippe and the 
Ruhr marks the extent of their progress towards the south-west. 
This took place shortly before the end of the 7th century. They 
frequently came into conflict with the P'rat^ and on sever^ 
occasions had to submit to their supremacy, notably after their 
defeat by Clothaire 1 . in 553. No. thorough conquest was, 
however, carried out until the time of Charlemagne, who, 
between the years and 785, annexed the whole region as far as 
the Elbe, destroying in 772 the Irminsul, their great sanctuary, 
near Marsbeig on the Diemel. Up to this time they had remained 
entirely heathen. In the 8th century and later we find the Saxons 
divided into three geographical dLstricts known as Westfalahi 
(a nanie preserved in Westphalia), Angrarii and Ostfalahi, ear^h 
of which had fn several respects special customs of its own. 
They were ruled by a numljer of independent princes, but it is 
said that they had a national council which met lumually at a 
place called Markin on the Weser. At the beginning of the 
following century Charles also conquered the Saxons known as 
Nordalbingi in western Holstein, a district which had perhaps 
been occupied by a southward movement from the original home 
of the tribe. 

It is doubtful how far the Saxons who invaded Britain were 
really distinct from the Angli, for all their affinities both in 
language and custom are with the latter and not with the .Saxons 
(Old Saxons) of the continent. During the sth century we hear 
also of Saxon settlements on the coasts of Gaul. The most 
important were those at the mouth of the Loire founded in the 
time of Childeric, Clovis's father, and at Bayeux, in a district 
which remained in their possession until towards tlie close of 
the 6th century. From the 6th century' onwards, however, we- 
hear practically nothing of the Saxons as a seafaring people. 
Almost all the southern coast of the North Sea had now come 
into the possession of the Frisians, and one can hardly help 
concluding that most of the maritime Saxons had either volun¬ 
tarily or by conquest become incorporated in that kingdom. 

Sec noleray ii. n ; Eutropius ix 21 ; gosimus iii. li; Ammianux 
^rcelUnus xxvi. 4, 5, xxvii. 8. 5, xxviii. 2. 12, 7. 8, xxx. 5. 1 and 4 : 
NoMta dignUatum ; Gregory 0/ Tours, Historia Francorum, ii. 19 

*“■,M. V. 27, X. 9 ; Bede, ffist. Eccl. v, 10 S. ; Annales Einhardi • 
Translatw S. Alexandri; Hucha.]d, Vita S. Ubuini ; Widukind Res 
Gestae Saxonicae, i. i ff, (F, c. M. B.) 

SAXONY, a kingdom of Germany, ranking among the con¬ 
stituent sutes of the empire, fifth in area, third in population 
and first in density of pd))ulation, bounded on the S. by Bohemia, 
on the W. by Bavaria and the Thuringion states and on the W., N. 
and E. by Prussia. Its frontiers have a circuit of 760 m. and, 
with the exception of the two small exclaves of Ziegelheim in 
Saxe - Altenburg and Liebschwitz on the border of the princi¬ 
pality of Reikss, it forms a compact whole of a triangular .shape. 
Its base extending from N.E. to S.W., and its apex pomting N.W. 
Ite greatest length is 130 m.; its greatest breadth 93 m., and 
the total area is 57^7 Except in the south, towards 

Bohemia, where the Erzgebirge forms at once the limit of the I 
kmgdom and of the empire, the boundaries are entirely political, j 
Physical Features. --Saxo ly belongs almost entirely to the central 
nmuntaui region of Germany, only the districts along the north 
OOTder Md around Letezig descending into the great north-European 
^ average elevation of the country, however, is not groat, 
Md It IS more properly dcscrib^ as hilly than as mountainous, 
the cmra mounton range is the Erzgebiige, stretching for 90 m 
akmg the south border, and reaching in the Fichteibergs (3979 ft. 

I*'**® highest elevation in the kingdom. The west and 
south-west half of Saxony is more or less occupied by the ramifications 
^ robsidiary groups of this range, one of which is known from its ' 
powuon as the Central Saxon ch^n, and another lower group still 
tarther nor^ as the Oschatz group. The south-east angle of Saxony 
mountains of Upper Lusatia (highest summit 
““Oft,), which form the hnk between the Erzgebirge and Kiesenge- 1 
tnrge in the gnat Sudetic chain. North-west from this group, and ! 
alofig both banks of the Elbe, which divides it from the Erzgebirge, ^ 


extends the picturesque mountain region known as the Saxoii 
Switzerland. The action of water and iev ufioii Uie soft sandstone of 
which tne hills here ar^ chiefly eompositl has prtxluced deep gorges 
and plated fantastic peaks, which, however, though both beautiful 
and interesting, by no means recall the characteristics of Swiss 
scenere. The highest summit attains a height of 1830 ft.; but the 
more interesting peaks, as the Lilienstein, Kfiiiigstein and the 
Bastci, are lower. With the trilling exception of tlie south-east of 
mutzen, which sends its waters by the Neisse to the Oder, Saxony 
lies wholly in the ba.sin of the Elbe, which has a navigable course of 
III. from soutli*-east to north*w(%t through the kingdom. 
natively 0/ the numerous snmUcr streamt of Saxony flow 
directly to the Elbe, and the largei* tnbutarii'S only join it beyond the 
Saxon borders. The Muldc, formed ot two branches, is the second 
nver of Sa\uny ; others are the Black Elstci. the White Eteter, the 
Plcissc and the Spree I’here are no lakes of any size, but mineral 
springs arc very abunviaiit. The beat known is at Bad Elator in the 
Vogtiaud. 


Cltma^s ■ Ihc climato of Saxony is generally healthy. It is 
mudast in valleys of the Eli>c, iVulac and 1 kuak ami m'vcrest in 
the Erzgebirge, where the district near Jobanngeorgunstadt is known 
^ Saxon Silieria. The average temperature, like that of ccuti^ 
Germany as a whole, varies Ironi 48® to 50“ Faiir.; in the Elbe valkw 
mean in suinntei is from 02*' tu 04^’ and in the winUr about 30*’. 
in the Erzgebirge the mean temperature hi summer is from 55'’ to 
$7 , ami III winter 23® to 24®. The Erzgebirge is also the rainiest 
district, to 33| in falhng yearly ; the amount decreases as one 

proceeds northward, and Leipzig, with an average annual raiufaU ol 
17 in., enjoys tlie driest cliiiiute. 

Pof>ulatwn — In 1905 the jxijnilation of Saxony was 4,308,001, or 
7‘4 Vo of the total population oi tlie German empire, on 2-7 ot its 
area. Except the free towns, Saxony is the most densely jxiopkxl 
member of the empin*, and its population is increasing at a moit* 
rapid rate than is uie case in any of the larger German states. Tlie 
growth of the population since 1815, when the kingdom received its 
present hmils, has been as follows: (1815) 1,178,802; (1830) 
1,402,006; (1840) i,7o<»,275; (1864) 2,344,094; (1875) 2,7fx),5»0 ; 
(>o 95 ) • (*900) 4,202,210. The preponderating industrial 

activity of the kingdom fosU're the tendency of the population to 
^ncentraU* in towns, and no German state, with tlic exception of Uie 
Hain^tic towns, has so large a proportion of urb^ jKijiulation, Uiis 
forming 52 97 % of the whole. The pcotUe of Saxony ore chiefly of 
pure Teutonic stock ; a proportion are Germanized Slavs, and to the 
south of Bautzen there is a large settlement of above 50,000 Wends, 
who retain their peculiar customs and language. 

The following table shows the area and jiopulation of the whok* 
^gdom and of each of the five cliicf governmcntiil districts, or 
KrexshauptmannschafUn, into which it w divided 


(*ovem mental 
District. 

Drc'sden . 
Leipzig 
Bautzen . 
Chemnitz 
Zwickau . . i 

ToUl i 


sq. m. 

1074 

l.i7« 

053 

709 

0^3 

57«7 


Y F 

' . Pop. 1900. 

1 

Pop .903 

' ^ 1 «|. m., 1905, 

! 1,216.489 

'.*84,397 

767.2 

1 1,0<K>,632 

1.146,4*3 

8.32 

40.5,*73 

426,420 1 

447-4 

' 79*.393 

831,130 

1065*2 

1 727..W 

800,231 ! 

814-1 

j 4.202.216 

4,308,601 

779-> 


The chief towns are Dresden (pop. 1903, Lcipzii- (502.370), 

GhemmU (244,403), Plancn (103,182), Zwickau (68,223), Zittaii 
(.34.679), Moisson (12,175), Freiberg (30,869), BaiiUcn (29,172), 
Mcoranc (24,9914), Gluucliau (24,556), Kcichenbach (24,911), Criin- 
mi^hau (23,140), Werdan (19,476), Pima (19,200). 

Communic^ions.—Tlv!. roads in Saxony arc numerous and good, 
the first railway between Leipzig and Dresden, due entirely to 
private ent^riw. wp opened in part in April 1837, and finished 
in 1840, with a length ot 71 m. In 1830 there were 230 ; in 1870, 

J m 1880, 1184 ; and in 1920 m,, together with 25 m. of 

pnvato hne, all worked by the state. There arc lui canals in the 
kingdom, and the only navigable river is the Elbe. 

Agriculture. -“Saxony is one of the most fertile parts of Germany, 
Md u agriculturally among the most advanced nations 0/ the world. 
The lowest lands are Uie most productive, and fertility dimtnisheit 
M we ascend towwds the south, until on the blcii crest of the 
Erzgebirge culUvatton ceases altogether. Saxon agriculture, though 
datmg its origin from the Wends, was long impeded by antiquated 
customs, while the land was subdivided into small parcels and sub¬ 
ject^ to vexatious rights. But in 1834 a law was passed providing 
t*J® union of the scattered lands belonging to each proprietor 
and tlmt may be considered the dawn of modern Saxon agriculture' 
The richest grain districts are near Meissen, Grimma, Bautzen 
Ddbeln and Pirna* The chief crop is rye, but oats arc hardly second 
to It. Wheat and barley arc grown m considcrablv less ouantity. 
Very large quantities of potatoes are grown, osneciflly in the Vogb 
land, ^t is chiefly grown as feeding stuff for ce.ttle, and not for 
sugar. Flax is grown in the Erzgebirge and Lusatian mountains 
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wluTc the manuiacturr ot Uuen wa* at one time a fiouriahing domestic 
industry. Saxony owes its unusuai wealth in fruit partly to the care 
ol the elector Augustus I., who is said never to have stirred abroad 
wiUiout fruit sercU for distribution among the peasants and farmers. 
Enormous (juantities of cherries, plums and apples arc annually 
liornc by tlic trees round Leipsig, ftresden and Coldits. The cultiva¬ 
tion of tlie vine in Saxony is re8]iectable for its antiquity, thoqgh the 
yield is insignificant. Wine is said to liave been grown here in the 
11 th contgry ; tlie Saxon vineyards, chiefly on the banka of the Elbe 
near Meissen and Ure.sden, have of late years, owing to the ravages of 
the phylloxera, Ixcome almost extinct, 

Lwe Stock. The brtTding of horses is carried on to a very limited 
extent in Saxony. Cattle rearing, which has been an industry sinoe 
the advent of the Wends in the bth century, is important on the cx- 
tunsivcpasturc.s of the Erzgebirge and m the Vogtland. In iroj the 
regent Prince Xaver imported 300 merino sheep from Spam, and 
so improved the native tireed by this new strain tliat Saxon sheep 
were eagerly imported by foreign nations to improve their flock.s, 
and " .''iixon electoral wool '' became one of the liest brands in the 
market. Sheep farming, however, has considerably dechned within 
the last few decades. Swine furnish a very large nroiwrtion of the 
flesh diet of the people. Geese alxiund particularly round Leipzig 
and in Upper Lusatia, poultry about Bautzen. Bee-keeping flourishes 
on the heaths on the right bank of the Elbe. 

Oame amt Fish.—Came i.s fairly abundant; hares and partridges 
are found in the plains to the north-west, capercailzie in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tharandt and Schwarzenberg, and doer in the forests 
near Dresden. The Elbe produces excellent pike, salmon and cels, its 
tributaries trout m considerable quantities, while the marshy ponds 
lying on the left bank lurnish a good supply of carp, a fish hold in 
great esteem by the inhabitants. 

Forests. — The forests ot Saxony are extensive and have long been 
well cared for both by government and by private proprietors. The 
famous school of fores^ at Tharandt was founded in i8ii. The 
Vogtland is the most densely wooded portion of the kingdom, and 
next comes the Erzgebirge. About 8.37,000 acres, or 85 % of the 
whole forest land, are planted with conifers; and about 143,000 acres, 
*5 %, with deciduous trees, among which beeches and birches are 
the commonest. About 35 % oi the total belongs to state. 

Mining. —Silver was rmsed in the 12th century, and argentiferous 
lead Is still the most valuable ore mined ; tin, iron and cobalt rank 
next, and coal is one of the chief exports. Copper, zinc ancl bismntli 
are also worked. The country is divided into four mining districts ; 
Freiberg, where silver and lead arc the chief products; Altenbcrg, 
where tin is mainly raised ; Schneeberg, yielding cobait, nickel ami 
ironstone; and johanngeorgenstadt, with ironstone and silver 
mines. There were, in 1907,143 mines, including coal, in operation, 
employing 31,455 hands. The total value of metal raised in Saxony 
in 1907 was /7,030,000; in 1870 it was /3i4,9i(). Tlie coal is found 
principally in two llehls- one near Zwickau, and the other in the 
governmental district ol Dresden. Brown coal or Ugnile is found 
chiefly in the north and north-west, but not in sufliciently large 
quantities to he exported; the total value of the output in 1907 was 
nearly ,43,500,(100. Peat is especially abundant on the Erzgebirge 
Immense (|uantitie8 ol bricks are made all over the countiy. &- 
cidlent sandstone for building is found on the hills ol the Ellx!. 
Fine porcelain clay occurs near Meissen, and coarser varieties else¬ 
where. A lew precious stones arc found among the southern 
mountains. 

industries. -The ccntral-European po.Hition of the kingdom has 
fostered its commerce ; and its manufactures have been encouraged 
by the abundant water-power throughout the kingdom. Nearly 
one-half of the motive power used in Saxon factories is supplied by 
the streams, of which the Muldc, in this respect, is the chief. The 
early foundation of the Leipzig fairs, and the enlightened policy ol 
the rulers of the country, have also done much to develop ils com¬ 
mercial and industrial resources. Next to agriculture which supports 
about ao % of the population, by far the most important industry 
is the textile. Saxony carries on a6 % of the whole textile industry 
in Germany, a share far in exoeas of its proportionate popnlation. 
Prussia, which has more than nine times as many inhabitants, carries 
on 45 %i anti no other state more than 8 %. The chief seats of the 
manufacture are Zwickau, Chemnitz, Glauchau, Meerane, Hohen- 
stein, Kamenz, Pulsnitz and Bischofswerda. The centre of the 
cotton manufacture (csneclally of cotton hosiery) is Chemnitz; 
cotton-muslins are made throughout the Vogtland, ribbons at 
Pulsnitz and its n^hbourhood. 'Woollen cloth and buckskin arc 
woven at Kame^'HschOfswerda and Grossenhain, all in the north¬ 
east, woollen atMw-woollcn underclothing at Chemnitz, Glauchau, 
Meerane and A^HfebBCh; while Bautzen and Limbach produce 
woollen stoewH^inen is manufactured chiefly in the mountains 
of Lusatia, iHMPthe looms are still to some extent found in 
homes of tllijnB^vers. The coarser kinds only are now made, owing 
to the kee^QBUsh competition in the finer varieties. Damask is 
produced wSSross-Schflnau and Neu-Sch6nau. Lace-making, dis¬ 
covered ot wtrodneed by Barbara Uttmann in the latter haH of the 
ifith eentUnr, »d now mstered by government schools, was long an 
important doiaei|ic industry among the villages of the Erzgebmge, 
and has attainel^ a great industry in Flauen. Straw-platting 
occupies flooo hsMs on the mountain slopes between Gottieuba and 
'■ < ./ 


Lockwitz. W^loth is manufactured at Leipzig, and artificial 
flowers at Leipzig and Dresden. Stoneware and earthenware arc 
made at Chenuutz, Zwickau, Bautzen and Meissen, porcelain 
(" Dresden china ") at Meissen, chemicals in and near I^pzig. 
Ddbelti, Werdau and Ixissnitz are the chief scats oi the Saxon 
lather trade ; cigars are very extensively made in the town and 
district of Leipzig, and hats and pianofortes at Leipzig, Dresden and 
Chemnitz. Paper is made chiefly in the west of the kingdom, but 
does not keep pace with the demand. Machinery of all kinds is pro¬ 
duced, from the sewing-machines of Dresden to the steam-locomotives 
and marine-engines ol Chemnitz. The last-named place, though the 
centre of the iron-manufacture of Saxony, ha.s to import every pound 
of iron by railway. The leading branch is the machinery used in the 
industries of the country—mining, paper-making and weaving. 
The very large printing trade of Leipzig encourages the manufacture 
of printing-presses m that city. In 1902-1903 Saxony contained 
601 active breweries and 572 distilleries. The smelting and refining 
of the metal ores is also an important industry. 

The principal exports are wool, woollen, cotton, linen goods, 
machinery, china, pianofortes, cigarettes, flannels, stockings, curtains 
and lace, cloth from Keichenbach and Zittau, watches of superlative 
value from Glasliiittc and toys from the 'Vogtiand. 

Constitution. —Saxony is a constitutional monarchy and a 
member of the German empire, with four votes in the Bundesrath 
(federal council) and twenty-three in the Reuhst^ (imperial diet). 
The constitution rests on a law promulgated on the 4th of 
September 1831, and subsequently amended. The crown is 
hereditary' in the Albertine line of the house of Wettin, with 
reversion to the Ernestine line, of which the duke of Saxe-Weimar 
is now the head. The king enjoys a civil list of 3,674,927 marks 
or about 185,000, while the appanages of the crown, including 
the payments to the other members of the royal house, amount to 
£29,544 more. 

The legislature (StUndeversammlung) is bicameral the constitu¬ 
tion of me co-ordinate chambers being finally settled by a law ot 
1868 amending the enactment of 1831. The first chamber consists 
of the adult pnnees of the blood, two representatives ol tlie Lutheran 
aiK.! one of the Itoman t'atliolic Church, a rimrcscntativc of Leipzig 
university, tlie proprietor (or a depu ty) of the flerrsi hat! of Wildcnfcls, 
a proprielor of tlie mediatized domains, two of Standesherrschaften, one 
of those ol four estates in fee, the superintendent at Leipzig, a deputy 
of the collegiate institution at Wurzen, 12 deputies elected by owners 
of nobiliar estates, ten landed proprietors and five other members 
nominated by the king and tlie burgomasters of eight towns. Tlie 
second ehamlKT consists of 43 members from the towns and 48 from 
the country, elected for six years. All male citizens twenty-five 
years old and upwards who pay 3 marks peraiuium in taxes liave the 
suUrage ; and all above thirty years ol age who pay 30 marks in 
annual taxes are eligible as members of the lower house. With the 
exception of the hereditary and some of the ex-ollicio members of 
the first chamber, the members of the diet are entitled to an allow¬ 
ance for their daily expenses, as well as their travelling expenses. 
The executive consists o( a responsible ministry (Gesammt Minis- 
terium), with the six departments ol iiistice, finance, home aflairs, 
war, public worship and education, anil foreign affairs. The minister 
of the royal household does not belong to the cabinet. The constitu¬ 
tion also provides for the formation of a kufd of privy council (Staats- 
rat), consisting ol the cabinet ministers and otlier members appointed 
by the king. 

For administrative pnrpases Saxony is divided intofive Kreishanpt- 
mannschkften, or governmental departments, subdivided into 
twenty-seven Amtshauptmannschaltcn. The cities of Dresden, 
Leipzig, Chemnitz, Plaucn and Zwickau, form departmeuts by 
themselves. The supreme court of law for lioth civil and criminal 
ca.ses is the Oberlandesgericht at Dresden, subordinate to which are 
seven other courts in the other principal towns. The German 
imperial code was adopted liy Saxony in 1879. Leipzig is the seat 
of the supreme court of the German empire. 

The Saxon army is modelled on that of Prussia. It forms the 
XII. and XIX. army corps in the imperial German army, with beacl- 
quarters at Dresden and Leipzig respectively. 

Church .—About 94 % of the inhabitants of Saxony are Protestants; 
about 12 ,.500 ore Jews, and about 47%, including the royal family, are 
Koman Catholics. The Evangelical-Lutberan, or State, iffiurch has 
as its head the minister de evangeliois so long as the king is Roman 
Catholic; and its management is vested in the Evangelical Con¬ 
sistory at Dresden. Its representative assembly consisting of 35 
clergymen and 43 laymen is called a synod {SynoM). The Keformnl 
Church has consistories in Dresden and Leipzig. The Roman 
Catholic Church has enjoyed the patronage of the reigning iaroily 
since 1697, though it was only the peace of Posen in 1S06 which 
placed it on a level with the Lutiieraos. By the peace of Pra^e, 
which transferred Upper Lusatia to Saxony in 1635, stipulations wen' 
made in favour of the Roman Catholics of that region, who are 
ecclesiastically in the jurisdiction of the cathedral chapter of St Peter 
at Bautzen, the dean of which has ex-officio a seat in the first ebam^ 
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of the diet. The other diitricte are managed bg an apostolic vicar 
at Uresden, under the direction of the minister of pubhc worship. 
Two nunneries in Lusatia are the only conventual establishments in 
Saxony, and no othens may be founded. Among tlie smaller religious 
sects the Moravian Brethren, whose chief seat is at Herrnhut, arc 
perhaps the most interesting. In i868 civil rights were declar^ to 
be independent ol religious confession. 

Educatton. —Saxony claims to lie one of tlie most highly educated 
countries in Europe, and its foundations of schools and universities 
were among the earliest in Germany. Of the four universities 
founded by the Saxon electors at laspzig, Jena, Wittenberg, later 
transferred to Halle, and Erfurt, now extinct, only the first is in¬ 
cluded m the present kingdom of Saxony. The endowed schools 
(Fiirstenschulen) at Meissen and Grimma iiave long cn)oyed a high 
reputation There arc over 4000 schools: and education is com¬ 
pulsory. Saxony is particularly well-equipped with technical schools, 
the textile industries being especially fostered by numerous schools ot 
weaving, embroidery and lacc-making ; but the mining academy 
at Freiberg and the school ol forestiy at Tharaiidt are probably 
the most widely known. The conservatory of music at 1-eipxig 
enjoys a world - wide reputation ; not less" the art collections at 
Dreiden. 

Etnance. -The Saxon financial pcriiKl embraces a stiace ol two 
years. I'or lyoS lyiiq the " onhnary " budget showed an uicome 
of f.i7,.t.sr.8,l.(, balanced by the expenditure. Tlie chief sounxes of 
income' are taxes, state-railways and public forests ,md domains 
The chief exiicnditure was on the interest and sinking fund of the 
national debt. The national debt, incurred almost wholly in making 
and buying railways and telegrujihs, and caiTymg out other public 
works, amounted at the end ol iqog to ^44,841,880, 

See the annual JahrhtuH fur Stall stik its Ki'migreirhs Sachsen 
(Dresden): P. E. Kichter, Lttrralur its Landes und Volksliunde its 
Konigmths Sachsen (Dresden, 1003): Zemmricli, J.andeshundc des 
Kunigreiihs Sachsen (Leipzig, igoli); and Pelz, (lealogie des 
Kiinigreichs Saihscn (Leipzig, 1904). 

History.— The name of .Saxony has been borne by two distinct 
block-s of territory. The first wa.s the district in the north-west 
of Germany, inhaliited originally by the Saxons, which became 
a duchy and attained its greatest size and prosperity under 
Henry the Lion in the 12th century. In 1180 it was broken up, 
.ind the name, of .Saxony disappeared from the greater part of it, 
remaining only with the districts around laiuenburg und Witten¬ 
berg. h'ive centuries later Lauenburg was incorporated with 
Hiuiover, und Wittenberg is the nucleus of modern Saxony, the 
name being thus transferred from the west to the east of Germany. 
In 142.3 Meissen and Thuringia were united with Saxe-Wittenberg 
under Frederick of Meis.sen, and gradually the name of Saxony 
spread over all the lands ruled by this prince and his descendants. 

The earlier Saxony was the district lying lietween the Elbe 
and the Saule on the east, the Eider on the north and the Rhine 
on the west, with a fluctuating boundary on the south. During 
the 8th century it was inhabited by the .Saxons (i^.f'.), and about 
this time was first called Saxoma. and afterwards Saxony. 
For many years the Saxons had lieen troublesome to the Franl«, 
their neighbours to the east and south, and the intermittent 
campaigns undertaken against them by Charles Martel and 
Pippin the Short had scarcely impaired their independence. 
This struggle was renewed by Charlemagne in 772, and a warfare 
of thirty-two years’ duration was marked by the readiness of 
the Saxons to take advantage of the difficulties of Charles in 
other parts of Europe, and by the missionary character which 
the Frankish king imparted to the war. The subjugation of the 
Saxons, who were divided into four main branches, was rendered 
more difficult by the absence of any common ruler, and of a 
central power answerable for the allegiance of the separate 
tribes. Einhard, the friend and biographer of Charles, sums up 
this struggle as followsIt is hard to say how often the 
.Saxons, conquered and humbled, submitted to the king, promised 
to fulfil his commands, delivered over the required hostages 
without delay, received the officials sent to them, and were often 
rendered so tame and pliable that they gave up the service 
of their heathen gods and agreed to accept Christianity. But 
just as quickly as they showed them.selves ready to do this, did 
they also always break their promises, so that one could not 
reajly say which of these two courses may truly have been 
easier to them, and from the beginning of the war scarcely a 
year passed without bringing such change of mind.” 

In 773 the war was decided upon, and Charles marched from 


Worms into the land of the Engrians or Angrians. The frontier 
fortress of Eresburg which stood on the site of the modern 
Marburg was taken, the Irminsul was destroyed, and the treasurf.s 
of gold and silver were seized. The Irminsul was a wooden 
pillar erected to represent the world-sustaining ash Vggdrosil, 
and ilks the centre of the worship of the whole .Saxon people. 
Having received hostages Charles left the country ; but in 774 
while he was in Italy the Saxons retook F.resburg, and crossing 
the frontier attacked the church of St Boniface at Fritzlar and 
ravaged the land of the Franks. The king retaliated by sending 
troops of cavalry to devastate Saxony, and declared at Quierzy 
he would exterminate his foes unless they accepted Christianity. 
In pursuance of tliis resolve he marched against them early in 
775, captured the fortress of Sigiburg on the Ruhr, regained and 
rebuilt Ereshurg and left Frankish garrisons in llie land. The 
Engrians, together with the Kastphnlions and the Westphalians 
who dwelt on either side of them, made a formal submission and 
many of them were liaptized; but about the same time some 
Frankish troops met with a serious reverse at Liihhecke near 
Mindcn. Charles thereupon again took the field, and after 
ravaging Saxony returned home under the impression that the 
war was over. Tn 776, however, the Saxons were again in arms 
and retook Ereshurg ; but they failed to capture Sigiburg, and 
showed themselves penitent when the king appeared among them. 
Eresbuig was regarrisoned, a new fortress named Carlsburg 
was ererted on the bonks of the Lippe, and terms of peace were 
arranged. In 777 f'harles held an assembly at J’uderbom, 
henceforth his headquarters during this war, which was attended 
by most of the Saxon chiefs. Hostages were given, oaths of 
fealty renewed, while many accepted Christianity, and the 
rudiments of an ecclesiastical .system were established. The 
peace did not last long. A rertain Widukind, or Wittekind, who 
had doubde.ss taken part in the earlier struggle, returned from 
exile in Denmark, and under his leadership the Saxon revolt 
broke out afresh in 778. The valky of the Rhine from Coblenz 
to Ifeutz was ravaged, and the advance of winter prevented 
Charles from sending more than a flying column to drive back 
the Saxons. But in 779 he renewed the attack, and after an 
important Frankish victory at Bocholl (he Westphalians again 
did homage. The civil and ecclesiastical organization of the 
country was improved, and in 782 the king held an assembly 
at the source of the Lippe and took further measures to extend 
his influence. The l^d was divided into counties, which, 
however, were given to Saxon chiefs to administer, and it was 
probably on this occasion that the (afnUilatio dr partihus Saxoniae 
was issued. This capitulary ordered the celebration of baptism 
and other Christian rites and ceremonies in addition to the 
payment of tithes, and forbade the observance of pagan customs 
on pain of death. 

'This attack on the religion and property of the Saxons aroused 
intense indignation, and provoked the rising of 783 which 
marks the lieginning of the second period of the war. The 
work of devastation was renewed, the priests were driven out, 
and on the Siintel moimtains near Minden, the Frankish forces 
were almost annihilated. Charles collected a large army, and by 
his orders 4500 men who had surrendered were beheaded at 
Verden. This act made the Saxons more furious than ever, 
but in 783 Charles inflicted two defeats upon them at Detmold 
and on the river Hase, and ravaged their territory from the 
Weser to the Elbe. This work was continued during the following 
year by the king and bis eldest son Charles, and the Christmas 
of 784 was spent by the royal family at Erc.sburg, whence Charles 
directed various plundering expeditions. The work of conversion 
was renewed, and an important event took place in 785 when 
Widukind, assured of his per.sonal safety, surrendered and was 
baptized at Attigny together with many of his companions. 
Saxony at last seemed to be subdued, and Saxon warriors took 
service in the Frankish armies. But in 793 some Frankish 
troops were killed at the mouth of the Elbe, and a similar disa.ster 
in the following year was the signal for a renewal of the ravages 
with great violence, when churches were destroyed, priests 
kilbd, or driven away, and many of the people returned to 
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■MMiianiDt in pwiiqi, »rnn- third mo om tnaipotted ;^'imle 
. h»'work. 

«£e wStUMi owtoet co*t ot.the «%!■ xte mwtaacemarlei 
iriti)iiin(f ,OOt.«erioiM, Md th 9 lB,j« t D»dW<ini took tta form 
« I^Mtmng aid*. Oetbs ud ikoeta^ iemtewe^ aod 
mm Jum youth* mre e^hicMcd in the land of the.iFaaks 
af*,pirbti«>^ and tent hardtiioto Swasy to spaed Quiatiaai^ 
anA^Jjan^ influaim 1lo apotbem^wit of the oouBtiy was 
|ip)l> lairiy: tanouil, and daiater cat p peig ns men idhreoted 
aiain^ egaiiut too JK<«rdsdb>^^ ba^ of dw Saitnu 
|vuw nora who eoflared * wvea nyerM near I 

Bomhdyed hi IMicr tnmpwtatioiu wea earned out, 
andi HI 997 ChMAei issued anodw eepMafy wUch mitigated 
the sama pavisjans of the mpMmy of tdt; and about So* 
the Swm W waa;oQnuiutt|Ml to writhtg. Ihe Noidalbii^iaos 
wea sw atthss, and it is aeorded that their land was devast* 
wtfi k See. Two years later a finid campaign was undertaken, 
wdmitabu’ge namber of these people were tran^iorted into the 
Oputfibiy of the Fnaks and thtnr land was given to the Abotrites. 
DiPihe conversion of the Saxons to Chrisoanity, wfaidi during 
this Jime kid hash Steadik wagressi^, was continued in the 
piga of the anperpr louis L, the Pmus, who, however, took 
1^ iittie interest in this pen of -his entire. Bishopiias were 
iWhded At Srawm, Ifilnstsr^ Verden, hfioden, Paderbom, 
OjaabrackHiMod^ Ha^nirg,and one founded atSeligen* 
cladt fWas aessioved Ao ilidberttadt. Some of these bishoprics 
weretwkffi/tftw iwthoritiy of the archepucopal see of Cologne, 
athers Wtdft ithat of Maine, and this arrangement was unaitered 
Hamhuis was'iaiaed to wdhbisha^c. In 847 
<lM'<bMM)pne of Biemm one united with &unbuis, but rise 
atrihonty of riw eieMnehsqrriceacteaM mainly over the districts 
Wffitb aadittat of rile Bbe. The of Cervey, where leeted 
riW ihanas iol'.it Vitus, the patron samt of Saxmiy,aeon became 
leanuag for the country, and rise Saxons undertook 
wid ths eigrrtieii tof ^vsits the ctmrersion of their heerisen 

BB^jw^kflaenceSt^^^^ia- Sjo ^ heemen and Uti separated 
riMnpstyeS'frena thjr BDblBB,> formed.a losgue, or stdUnta, and 
thtahieil * aeeroite from ^ empror hothair I. that he would 
tWaitW' .ridsw ancient {aonatitutioaki : This rising, whidi was 
nah<ihl|r ouwd by rise mceetion of tithes and the oppression of 
mnbiidtoWDMh, akaed ^ attreatariag the hearisen rehgnn, 
anditmptttriomkfM-briidiiS l^i’kBthefjermaa, whodauned 
agtitoeityomihh psHtiof itheCanrin^^ enqsire. 

.Tbnanflllboeei <d astriement of finiduh 

coloueh in variaus parts of Saxony facilitated haincoepatatian 
Willh'the!)(bwettegiaa.enipiin»M»ith. wfueh itsihistory is star same 
ttaaidsneifieti. in««3 %x<»y fell to 

imk Hw^Gennia, fxihte litrie; attei^on m^the northern 

hamenk.^ -The Nerinans.ead 
ri i aj|| si w «if.iAwiit!jBgeti h ni sewn > hasqpniatei'aiamqpHvn.ae 

filial) 7 niitiwiM ia neimw irri|| nfinllil rm thr ienttim 
biriip^llil .tMe^offioe' .wx»A||RAA» omlsMdotf. who hid<hum 
iiaiai|»4lSliiiiiiiliiii ii»n wti rnT*~i‘iTr •*—i 'imrii^ui 

m||yisri11riililiBi~itnl,ffnirff^ • T hditfi ■Tlin’'^''Trr^‘~~ eaUed 
HiiSbai Ml >lktlll|/HniiiiWi,I! Mcried m» Vigonons waiten against 

byAdshna !|hHaaij.who was 
>• F^jyadMfkeahHplHDn^^Otde 



<i««!man Jdag. Me extended the Saxon frontier almoefe'tft.rise 
Oder, m^ntoed the Saxon 'foveev Ik tnuning dad egdfpMnt, 
estaUisfaedlneW nssifcs, and eret^fpttt on rim-frmtqm for 
w]rieh.he^ posted r^idar gsrrisOk. '.’Tdhns were ,wiimykl|Mbe 
hwa« demad nuukets and sssemWo-riMitkl be held, thatoies 
and monasteries were founded, oivi&atiQn was examded and 
leashing eacoun^ped. Hemy’s son, Otto rise Great, was crowned 
emperor in pds, arid his dmKhndants held this umil the 
death of ^ emperor Otto UI. in tooa. Otto rwJsm Saxony 
inTus own hands for a rinse, thoi^ in 938 he had some difiicutiy 
in Buppresskg a revolt led by his haU*brother Thaakmar. The 
Slavs wen driven bade; the domestic policy of Henry the 
Fovdo' was continued, the Saxon court became * centn of 
learning voind by Italian scholars, and in 968 an ardibishopric 
was fomided at Ibgdeburg for tim lands east of the Elbe. In 

S Otto gave to a trusted relative Hermann, afterwards called 
ui^, certain duties and pri-vileges on the eastern frontier, 
and from time to time appointed him as his representative in 
Saxony. Hermann graduaby ex!tended bis authority, and when 
he dira in 973 was followed, by his , son Bernard I., who was 
undoubtedly duke of ^oriy in 9%. When Henry IL was 
Chosen Goman king in xoosihe met the Saxons at Merseburg, 
and on pnxnising to observe their la'ws Bernard {^ve him the 
sacred luce, thus entrusting Saxony to his care. Bernard was 
succeeded by his son Bernard II., who took up a hostile atritude 
towards the German kings, Omrad IL and Henry III. His 
son and successor Ordulf, who became duke in 1059, carried on 
a long and obstinate struggle wiril Adalbert, archbishop of 
Bremen, who was compelled to cede one-third of his possessions 
to Ordulf’a son Magnus in 1066. The emperor Henry III. sought 
to win the allegiance Of the Saxons by teeing among them, and 
built a casrie at Goslar ud the Horaburg; and ^ emperor 
Henry IV. also spent mndi time in Saxony. 

In X070 Otto of Nordheim, duke of Bavaria, who held huge 
estates in this country, being accused of a plot to murder Henry, 
wvM placed under ‘riie ban, hu possMsions were declared forfeit^ 
and hb estates plundered. 0^, in alliance with Me^us, won 
considerable support in Saxony, but after some fighting both 
submitted and were imprisoned; and Magnus was still in 
confinement wfani on hu fsriver's death 'm toys he became 
titular duke of Saxony. A* he refused to give up his duchy be 
was kept in prison, while Henry confiscated tihe estates of 
powerful noUm, demanded the restoration of ducal lands by 
the Indiops, sod garrisoned nenriy-erected forts whh Swabians, 
’uk) provbioned themselves frMn the' suivsunding country. 
These proceedings su^msed suspicion and diwontent, which were 
inereoeed when the emperor assembled Bn army, ostensibly to 
ottoek the S^va. The Saxon nobles refused to join the host 
batil thear grievances wens iediesacd,*ahd' in toys « lei^ue 
was fbtmed at Wonneriebsnk Whsii the insurgents under Duke 
Otto-Were'joined by the fhnringiaae, Beasy was'-compeSed in 
sD74'ta rdiwse Magniie'faad to idake-« raiBiber of eoneessionB 
M tto piioa of thepenk of Gentunim y vhirih; heweveryoms 
short-iiyed,<as the poaahiitsmi|^doyM:fn punuamb orh»te«» 
iriidamoUriliag the feHh,'rie*OGta(dd: the eburches and viobrfAa 
the dnealitansbs; Heiary,ilMrv»g obtsmed helphemihe priMM 
of'ri>e.ithiBri« 4 . owssawd uririiriMtieri>the SoxOiU to Hohen- 
fautg riiar isiageiiieihai rebailt the forts, and pafdohed Otto, 
torn he appomted'StoBiiaiBtaAtcu'tif riliS’Countty. ThU SaXhns, 

tbek'^Aiice-'frdm 

riaMitHtiine,and theimjxiadtos sri HnnyiVV found totofideroble 
Sanpansda'^Saxenyv iSuriitg<'ihe''lrili!ttoy«'wlidr1^^ 
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kingyMd'k Mg? p.v S*May ta D t nr y '^•i’Krtid, dike of 
B«vam, «te fcid teairisd Us d»ugfctw GSttrade, and wiwse 
moAa int a daughtgr df Itigmis Bi]lun|, Ttie 

SBcoeediaa Gortaa kisgt^nrad III. tefiUM to allow Heaiy to 
hold two OBobiec, and am Saxo^ to Albtrt the Bear, maigntTo i 
of Braadasbur^ like hia rhw wu a grandeon of Magnus 
Bilhiag. Albeit’s attempts to obtain posaessiDii failed, and 
after Hairy's death in 113$ he fonn^ renotineed Saxony in 
favour of Henry's son, Henry the Lion (j.t.l. The new duke 
improved its mtemal condition, increased its political importance, 
and pushed its eastern frontier towards the Oder. In 1180, 
however, he was placed under the imperial ban and Saxony was 
broken up. Henry retained Brunswick and Luneburg; West¬ 
phalia, as the western portion of the duchy was called, was given 
to Phibp, archbishop of Cologne, and a large part of the land 
was divided among nine bish^ and a number of counts who 
thus became immediate vassals of the emperor. The title duke 
of Saxony was given to Bernard, the sixth son of Albert the 
Bear, toother with the small territories of Lauenburg and 
Whtenbeiy, which were thus the only portions of the former 
duchy which now bore the name of Saxony. Bernard, whose 
paternal grandmother, Eihcke, was a daughter of Magnus 
Billung, took a prominent part in German affedrs, but lost 
Lauenburg which was seiied by Waldemar II., king of Denmark. 
Dying in uu, Bernard was succeeded in Wittenberg by his 
younger son Albert I., who recovered Lauenburg iter the j 
defeat of Waldemar at ^mhoved in 1237. Albert died in 1360, 
and soon after his death his two sons divided his territories, 
when the elder wn John took Lauenburg which was sometimes 
called lower Saxony, and the younger, Albert II., took Witten¬ 
berg or upper Saxony. Both retained the ducal title and claimed 
the electoral privilege, a claim which the Lauenburg line refused 
to abandon when it was awarded to the Wittenberg line by the 
Golden Bull of 1356. 

Sa.xe-Lauenbuig was governed by John until his death in 
1385, when it passed to his three sons John II., Albert III. and 
Enc I. As Albert had no sons the duchy w'as soon divided into 
two parts, until on the death of duke Eric III., a grandson of 
John II., in 1401, It was reunited by Eric IV., a grandson of 
Enc I. When Eric IV. died in 1413 he was succeeded ^ his 
son Eric V., who made strenuous but vain eflorts to obtain the 
efcctoral duchy of Saxe-Wittenberg, which fell vacant on the 
death of the elector Albert IIL in 1433. Eric died in 1436 and 
was followed by his brother Bernard IV., whose claim to exercise 
the electoral vote was quashed by the electors in 1438 ; and who 
was succeeded by his son John IV. in 1463. The next duke, 
John’s son Magnus I., spent »Uoh time in struggles with the 
archbishop of Brennn and the bishop of Ratzeborg ; he also 
assisted the progress of the Reformation in Lauenburg. Magnus, 
who was formally invested with the duchy by the emperor 
Charles V. in lyy, was the first duke to abtodon the claiih to 
the .electoral privilege. After his death in 1543 his son Frajids I. 
reigned for the suoceedhtg twenty-ei|ht years, and his grandsons, 
Ma^us II. and Francis II., until ifirp. Frauds, who did 
something te improve the administration of his duchy, was 
■icoeeded in tarn by his two sons and his two grmdsons; but 
on the death of Julius Francis, the younger of his grandsons, 
in 1689 the family became extinct, 

Sevend daimaati to Saxe-Laueaburg thereupon appeared, j 
the most prominent of wham were George Waham, duke of 1 
Luneburg-CeUe,and JohnGoorge III.,e!ectorofSaxony. Geo^ 
William based hk claim upon a treaty of nnihuil succession 
made in igfijhetsww Ms aoeestor Magnus IL,duke of Bnmswidfc, 
and the reigning dukes of Saxs-Lauenburg. "JeiUi George had 
a double claim. Dokedda^us L 'had promised that m egse 
(d'the.BCiiiotkin of hil faaily Lauenburg shoold pass to the 
feemiy ^(ettiti, aa artamgeineot wJuth had beta CoUfimied 
by tbRontparer’ Mssamilian 1.’ io Ige}, SMosidly, foim Gemge 
hiBsettited<4MtolMd«d a efcukirwikty'Wiih JUBUs Fttnt^, m' 
1^711.'Bi' sA9';toe>«klctor’ tooeived'dite.'traBlidie cf-tStk'fiMpUi: 
of.IuuksAoqtibGeangt Wil!iaa,'lMMiivaK'ttidlt Rataebn^VM' 
held it againK the troops Of a -fhilWiieHlMiatl-'f%dbt&'w.',' 


king of Denmark; aid fe.ijfis Jie'boujiit Joto. 

George, his successor 'bdag fevdshW iitih to ot^y m.tWi 
Since thht date tts historyidehti^ ^^ui thijt of 
HanQver,(y.o.). . . i .v. . , . . , ' , , 

In SaJto-Wittenberg Albert succeeded to 

hii SdB Rudolph I., who in Jtti tw 'bis vote to 
duke of Austria, in the disputed oecdoli'fdr thp Gerniah 
between that prince and Louis of liftawaricu; 1^. 

emperor Inuis IV.; and when lie lattBf.ane^'hil claims OfJ, 
the margtsviate of Brandenburg Rudolph Sbaitxi fo ^temM. 
to depose him, and to elect Charles of LuiieiOhfi^ 
the emperor Charles IV., as German king. Rudo’lpljy)'il^ tollowed 
in 1356 by his son Rudolph TL, who bad lougjit at 
fXey; and who in turn was 'Succeeded in 1370 by TO .0^7 
brother Wenctslaus. This prince succeeded after soipi'w^ti^ 
in temporarily obtaining the duchy of LUneburg for bis houtoj 
he toot part in the.election of Wenceslaus as Gennaii Vin(^ 
1376 ; and was folldwed in 1388 by hb eldest son Rudolph ll|j 
Lavish fexpenditure during the progress of the council of Constant* 
reduced Rudolph to poverty, and on the death in 1433 of his 
brother Albert III., who succeeded him in 1419, this branch of 
the Ascanian family became extinct 
A new era m the history of Saxony dates from 1433, the year 
when the emperor Sigismund bestowed the vacant electoral 
duchy of Saxe-tVittenb^ upon Frederick, margrave of Meissen. 
Frederick was a member of the family of 'Wtttin, which since 
his day has played a prominent part in the history of Europe, 
and he owed his new dignity to the money and otSer assistance 
which he had given to the emperor during the Hussifi war. 
The new and more honourable title of elector of Saxony novf 
superseded his other titles, and the name Saxony gradualty 
spread over his other possessions, which included Meiira and 
Thuringia as well as Saxe-Wittenberg, and thus the earKei 
history of tbe electorate and kingdom of Saxony is the early 
history of the mtu-k of Meissen, the name of which now linge^ 
onfy in a solitary town on the Elbe- 
Frederick’s new position as elector, combined with his persoi^ 
qualities to make him one of .the most powerful pntic^ 'to 
Germany, and had the principle of primogniiture been e^tl- 
lished in his country, Saxony and not Prussia might havle been 
the leading power to-dty m the German empire^ He ^ed b 
1438, just before his lanm were ravaged by the Kussite^ in 4439 
and 1430. The division of his territory between bjs twp'iroijs, 
the elrotor Frederick IL and Wilham, oocesioned a destrutriye 
btetnecine war, a kbd of sttife which had many pwliieddntl M 
the eaiher history of Meissen and niurbgia. It was b "^1^5 
during this war that the knight Kunz von Kaiifungen carried 
mto execution his daring plan of steafing the two sons bl the 
elector Frederick, Ernest and Albert, but he waf piily_itm'e|it- 
arily successful, tbe princes sooq escaping ftom h^ gHUmS. 
These two sons succeeded to their fathers poisessiiitis in 1464, 
and for twenty years ruled together peaceably. Tliel.iahil 
prospered rapidly during this respite from the norfofe Of war. 
Encouraged by an improved coina^, trade made gieaf adv^i!^ 
and other be^ts also accrued from the discover of Silver tb ’ 
the Schneeherg. Several of TO ithporttot eoclesiasticai princi- 
pdkies Of North Germariy were'about this tane htH by meblieiy 
of TO Saxon rufing house, and the external' iiiflucnco ot'.’SjJ 
electorate corresponded to'tts bternal prbsperijy. But mj^s 
wwe not aBoweo to continue.' TOi*-, libldlw doathM wSf 
unde WiBbrn m 148* bre^t Thurfii^ to' TO tyi^t 
and A&ert bsilted oa a drvu&ffi -of their eommtm aat y i to s. 
The important partitioc 6 ! teip^ accordbpy ’^k,'plra S 
148S) and residtM to TO founffitioo of the tro.nbito Jihes tnJTO 
Siron housef, “Hie lands were never aa^'irSted. F-'asi' 
TO elder brother efctatoed Saxe-WitteribtOT iaftil' 
d^itoy, lihurit^'and TO Si^ito.,Vqj|mDini3; wi^,. 
receiyed «Ueiieeo, Qsterland tnoy Jovided 
'' Tani to awBato', and 
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Under him S4 x,qi]> wm perh^pa ihc rua^i inJ^ueniui] itutc m 
t$c becwai the cradle oi the RdormaUim. lie 

&A ht 1535 while the PcASAnti' uus dtsoUting hij land^ 
itod ww saeceeded h\' hw brother f.'hn, w.Tt5 an enthusuatic 
fupporter of the rtflormed unth and 'iho almrod with Philip, 
l«t^r»Veof ifwie.tJw; luaderthip of the league of SchiTuU«Ude-D 
John a »on tad 3uo;ei.vr, John Frederick the Ua^puiunoui, 
who bfcauTif elector in 75^, mjght wnth equal proprierv have 
been #ijmam*d the I niorrunate He to-ok p«trt m the war of 
the league of ?>ciimaUcftJdeD, but in 154; he wa^ ;captured at 
Khhlberg tn- ihe emperor Charlci and waj forced to gign the 
c^icuUnon of ittenberg. Thi* deed trtLrii.ferred the elcctorul 
tJue and a large part of the electoral lands from the Ernestine 
to the .Ubenine branch of the house, whose astute representa¬ 
tive, Maunce, had taken the unpenaJ side during the wtu Onl' 
t few Kattered temtones were re^en-ed for J^hn Frederick’s 
sens, althou^ these were increased h^ the trear.- of Nhumburg 
IQ 1554, and on them w'cre founded the Emesune du-hie^ .■) 
Sajtc-Gotha, Saxe-U’emw, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Meiningen and 
Sajw^Altenburg For the ae^xnd time m the histijr}- of the 

SaicD el(^torate the youngc-r hoe secured the higher . 

for the \\ittenherg Imc was junior to the Lauenburg luie The 
.AJbertine tine is njw the rcn’ol hne of Saxonc 
Maurice, who became elector of Saxon^■ m consequence of the 
capitulation of Wirteuberg, was a grandson ol .Ul-ert, the 
founder of his line, Hjs prodcceuors m ruhog .Ubertme oaxouv 
had been his fadicr, Henr>-, who only reigned lor tw^. veun, 
and fcis unclc_George. The latter, u ieal^u> Rnmaj-i Cjithoiic, 
had vamly tried to fteui the tide of the Reformaiinn m hu.-. 

daniiiuojMi, Httrirv^on the other hand, was an equalh detotc-i 

Protofttat Maurice, who succeeded his father in 1541, was also 
a pTcrteftiTii_, but he did not allow his religious Juith t'j blind him 
to his pouiical interests Hb ruling nvea^e wio arnbiriun to 
more-aae both his owm power and the irripcrtaoce "f Kh eountr , 
He refused to join the uther Protestant princes m the league 
of RchmalJuUden, but made a secret treat)’ wnth Lha^k‘^ ^ 
Then suddenly uivadtng the Ernemnc Linds while the tkil-r 
John Frttdenck woa campaigning agm tbt the impKsnalbLs ijii 
the Danube, he forced that prmce to remm hastil', t' Suxjir,, 
and thus weakened the forces oppiiaed to the emperor .Mthc-ugh 
compelled to reereat, his fidelity to 'Tharlcs v w^s rewarded, 
aj we have alwady seen, b;, die capitulation of \\ ittenbcig 
A-h^ the lands torn from John Fredenck w-cre nut, huwrvcr, 
M^cd to Maurice , he was kaxied to arknowle^igr dm superi¬ 
ority of Bohemia over the Vogtimd and the Silesian duchy of 
Mjgac Moreo^tr, Roman Catholic prelatea were reinstated 
in the biflhopncs -of Meiiacn, Merseburg and Naumburg-Zeitn, 
Reoofniting now os a Pnotestant pnnee that the best wlliajucc 
for securing his new piosseesions was not with the emperor, but 
with Ae othicr Protestant princes, Mannce begun to withdraw 
frum the former and to concilialf the kttcr In 1552, auddenh- 
T^BTching agaiiiit Charles at Innsbruck, he dnove turn tC' flight 
and then extorted from hm the religious peaa of Pasiau 
Tbo^^ftt the clo»e of hii bfe he came U-' be regarded as xh.t 
cbwijpj^c of German natbnaJ and religious ireedom 
Auud the diftrociions of outwoni afiatrs, Maunce bad ruot 
the kjtrnwil ictercsta of Saxony. To its cducttUoim] 
adva^tJifSi^ llwady compicuoua, he added xix thjee fur/im- 
sm»n tt ffdrtiu unmnu and Memen, and fur adituoifitraUvc 
oipffa^,fOT the rollenion of tajtw, he di\iiod the 
coTOtry iftto ctrdes of the EJectiyatt, Thyruigia, M^tsaon 

"Treign coal-mining ^ 3^or\)'. 


Maoifeld, and he de\utad hu loiig reign w the lievekiprittint 
of it> rrwurces. He vuumd all parts of the counecy hsoa^. 
and personoliy encoumged Agnculrare , htt introtiwwi a dmidc 
fCi-noauQxl mode of mining and imetting sihr'er . he iavoorwd 
the importatUMi of finer tirt';di» of sheep cattle ; and he 
brought foreign weavers from abroad to ttach the Eaxoni. 
Under him Uce-making began cq the Erzgebirge, and ci.<h- 
makiDg nourished at Zwickau, Witbi all his virtues, however, 
Augustus was uji*mtohrant lAitheran, and ut-ed very severe 
means u> extermindte the Calvinijjts, in his electorate be it. 
said to have expelled in Calvinist preachers m a singit- 
munth Under hij son 'Zhriitutn I , whu aucoetded m the 
-'hicf pc'wer aoi. wielded bv the cJ-tonccUcir Nikok: Creil i‘ 1. 
who stTongU lavoured Calvinism, but, witen (iinstian l\ 
':anif to the throne m 1501, Creh wdf sucnncvii to the Lvrtho-an 
nobles The duLe ut eaxe-Wtumar was nitide regent, and 
coiiuuue-j the pera^-cutiun 'it cT'-^ptc^-bah iniBm Christian 11 
Wct^. auLtetded in loii h', his bruther John ijccrgc i., under 
whim the ounm- was devastated bv the Thirtv Year? Uar 
_b.:hn Creorge was an umuble but weal prim.e, totallv uimtted 
to direct tlic furtune^ of d natiOD m time ot danger He relosed 
the pr'.'ffered rruwn ul Buhemu, and. when the iL'ihemtui 
Pruteui.LTir^ elected a Calv tiu^t priim,, he aasuted the emperur 
agiiiJiai them wiiufi men and mi’mev fh'' edict ul restitution 
however in lOju, upcmec hn. tvr_- tu tfur ern|.H?n'i v pnoeeti 
and he jumetj Gustav ui Aduiphus ba\'’nv now bei .mie tin. 
theatr. .d war The (ir^t barilc <'D ^ax-n vul wa-, luught id 
1031 ,it hreircnleld, where the braver, ul iht bwtde- nUib up 
lur the rllgbt ul the naxuiiu WuJienbiem entered ba.\onv in 
I'ljj, and hi; lieutenants plundered burne'J ano murdered 
d-LTOugh the length and bresujih ut the larid aliei ihe deaih ul 
'jUaUivui Adulphiu- at the batde of hutzun, rmt tar Iruni Uipuiq, 
m jny:, the eleciui, wjiu u.l^ at heon an inip-erialbi dera■h^''l 
lii:'i--cll tr 'III the ‘’'Ucdb.h ulli.mi.e, and .n 1O35 C'-'iiiluded the 
puai e ul I’r.-ig'H' with the emperur hv ihib petu'e he \\ae eon 
firmed in Uie pei-.-etnun m Upper and Luwer Li.-.QtLu, a diMnei 
ul C'O bq Ill and ball a n.lhlun JchahltaniE, whith ttad alr^ad'. 
been pledged !■ hini as a res.ard lur hm serviLe.- against the 
Buheniiaris 

Sexi'nv load new tu' sufier trum th'* Swedes u r^peiitt'.in ut 
the devdoUtiuris uf YaUcratem hu uGitr cuuutr)' in Germanv 
was Shu 'euurf^nj I'-, rJui lembkr war Immense tracts wen- 
rendered desuuDr, and whule viikgcs varubbed Lrorii thje map 
in eight years ttie pop^ulaiion aank Iruoi Uvee to one and a hali 
iLulhuiii A hen thie war waa f-nded b_\ tia' ol W eitphialia 

in 1648, Saxujij) leojnd ihiat its uifiucm.c hid btgun te. deJint- 
LQ Germany, lu alhanee wnTi the CathoL', piartv (kpnved 11 
ut Its phu>: at thic head of the PriutesUvnc Vjerman ytatea, wtuei 
v«iii now taker, by Drandcntuiig. Joiai ^r^urgeB will iTidde the 
deeJuR uf ihe ulix-toraLc even more uieviUitiie [n detiiohing IruH' 
15 the^thiree duchies of .Saxe-'A eifleenieb, h.kJC£-Mereveburg un-j 
Saxe-Zciu a.^appaiiagesiijrhaijixingera'.'rus By 1740. however, 
tbeae hnci were oil exuoct, and thur pi>dbewBionf. had rtnumed 
tu the mam lirtc Saxe-Ketuiadi wtu- a whurt-lived hrari'.h Irojr. 
Aixe-Zejti, uxuDCJ, Ul 1714. LTie next tfirve cie’-turi, who cAch 
here ihr name uJ jyhn Gewge, i*ad untventtul reigna The tm 
niadt isoria- ufioitB W Lwtal the wruuniio ul bos countf)' , the leconu 
wasted the h'-e?, of his wople in lureigti wart, against the iurks , 
and the third wu the hut Pxoteiiaivt elecccr ck biiiuny fohj-; 
Ge^jTge lY. was auoaecclod la 1694 by hi^ brother hiedertti 
.UjgUFtiii T, or AumoiUi. the Strung, Itai prmitc w-a* ekcted 
of Poland ai Augiiatiw H, ia itfiv7> but any we^iC which 


Qimctiott tWD hundred rt^ooi hwj4«i wtxe , the royal utit luight have givro hunia the Emfunc wuuaums Uian 


the fimdi, f*niy allied to odacatwiial 

g tfpcy ccnmtiT r uiiivmitKs, thon of Leipiig, 

^ tea* bw-T to incraue rwUly, 

f rji^ of UtWi of ttt Blblt the iuuin 

dklq^oijtgtiuay. 

ifU »ne oi Oe 
; He inepiMed the 

WtA ^ mmt Vr«.*i W __1 ^ 


oouatarbaiapoed Dy the that h* heauoe a Momao t-atholiu 
m order to qualify for the nfw digiuiy, Tlr ooomxiqd Ttiih 
Poi^ waa dUostjcaia fur Saxocy. 'Ln cedee A t}^ 

e:UiVac4 of hu VM wuh (Tteirf«« Ajifuftm pawned and 
onld larijfe oi Sejton tarvuCMy, irjSrt he draia>«i the 

electofip; of both laaa and 3coc.»i^!(M hefon the fteca 

in ^06, up, the croan 1 


4 ,fW oeoipiad bgf,^^hw.a»h army, wWh hai 
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aiMiar-iOAg, nafuned 

tbe Poliiii cM^wa m 2 709, are sAid to haviMnet a hundTed 

miUk^j) thiderSi. JronUu^ reign <Ute« the pTi^70DurL{^(<^^iWif»«; 
Ka^tntt^.'^ which ImI^ till 1830, The caite pn\UegeA of the 
<tttaU£ i were iBcreeied Augustus, a £iot which tended 

to aheoaxe them more from the peofue, and so to decrease their 
power. Johatm Fnednch Bdt^^r niade his fwnoui discover}* 
in 1710, and the manufacture of porcelain was berun at Mtiaseo, 
and in tha reign the Uomvian Krethren made tbeLr settlement 
at Herrahul. Fredenck Augustus II , who succeeded his father 
in the electorate in 1733, and was afterwards clectod to the 
throne of Poland u£ Augustus III., wa£ an indolent prince, wtioU}' 
under the induence ol Count Heinrich von Bruhl («?.«.). Under 
hu lU-omenad auspices Saxony sided with Ptussia m the First 
SUesian War, and with Austria m the other two. It gained 
nothing in the first, lost much in the second, and m tlie third, 

' the Seven Years' War (1756-1763), suffered renewed miseries. 
The country was deserted ty its king and hii ramister, who 
retired to Poland • By the end of the wtir it had lo^t 90,000 men 
and a hundred rrulhon thalers , its coinage was deljaaed and its 
trade ruined , and the whole counu*}' wa> in a state of trantic 
disorder. The elector died seven months alter his reuim from 
Poland : Uruhl died twenty-three davs later. I'hc mnnexion 
with Poland w'as now at an end. The elector’s son and successor, 
Tredenck ''hrbuan, summed hii father -'nly two months, 
dying aliu in 1703, lijavmg a sun, Frederick Augustus 111 , a txiy 
of thirteen Pnnee Xaver, the elector's unXe, was appointed 
guardian, and he set himself to the work of healing the wounds 
ol the couuir}' riic IcjundciLion ul the famous school of mining 
.It 1' peiberg, and the impruv emrnt of the Saxon breed of sheep by 
the importation of mermo sheep from .^pain, were du^' to Jus care. 

Fredcn-.k .usumed the govumment in lyhh, and in his long 
and eventful reign, which saw the ele'torale elevated to the 
dicjuty of a kingdom, though deprived of more than half lt^ 
urea, he won the surname of the |uvt xAs he vsas the first king 
uf Saxony, he is usually styled Frederick Augustus I. The first 
ten years ol tiis active reign passed in peace and quiet; agn- 
culture, manufactures and industries were lostered. economicaJ 
reforms instituted, and the heavy publu- debt ol fory inilbon 
thai/ms was sttadilv reduced In 1770 torture was abolished 
"vNlien the Bavanan succc-.'u.ion fell open m 1777, PTedenck 
Augustus )omed Prussia m protecting against the abeorpuou 0/ 
lUvaria ly .\uscria, and haaon troupe took f>art in the bkxxlkBS 
■' potato-war " The elector commuted his claims m right of 
his motJier. the Bavanan princcbt Maria .\nioELLai, for six nulhon 
fiarias, which be spent rhieff}' in redeeming Saxun territor}* 
that had been pawned to oilier Gennan states, ^^'hen Saxony 
leaned the FursUnhund m 1785, it had an area of 15,185 sq. m. 
and a popul^^tion of nearly 2.ooc'/>oo, bui its \arious pruts 
liad not yet been combined into a homogeneous whole, for 
the rwu ijjsatias, Querfurt, Hennelx-rg and the cccl^iaitkal 
foTj^dations ol Kaumburg and Mcraeburg had each a separau; 
diet and government, independent of tlie diet pf the electorate 
premier. In 1791 Frederick declmed tbe crowm of Poland, 
ulthoq^ it was now' offered as hereditary* even in the female 
Ime- He reme<nberiid how unfortunate for Biutony the former 
Polish connexion had been, and he mistrusted the attitude 
of Russia towards tht proffered kingdom. N’ext year saw- the 
begumme of the great struggle hctiJt’een France and Germany, 
Frederick's ff^t {Kihcy wjta one of selfish ah^untiofi, and from 
1793 until 1796, wiwQ he concluded a daftnite treaty ofneutraJit}* 
with France, he bcra.tod hn oontribution to th^.war to thi bare 
caodf^gent dpe from,him as a prince of the Enipire. When nar 
broke out in 1806 against Napoleon, 32,000 Baxon troop# shared' 
the defeat of the Pruuuuu aw; J«aa, but the ^lector imme4iAtrly 
wfrervvard^ snotiThtd at NapcWci'i nffor eff .neutrality^ and 
whaadpTuy) Au former aJIJy. ;he' pcac^ of Poifin. (nth 
1^) FrederKk ftwiirried ^ of 'king of 
ind WtiiiMid the.!Canieder«tko 4he itAaw ar-«fi inikpendest 
«re«mfn, pwwtts^nf fe*8cinai yi rt of «« to 
hTo ih lAc ifftcmffl 

irere adiB^^ 


wnh Protectants. lo f«ign pohev* iwm cbciaan if toa via 
of Xapoiooo, ct whoee ineajatibihty the king tns too 
convinced. In 1807 his sibnaisioo was r e r a ntod wtA the 
fkwhfc* Warsaw (to whicii CeUcow and pare of anec* 

added m 1809) and the tkstrict oi Cottbuos, though to 

luarender sinne of h^ ionner tecritory’ta the new inngdoac'of 
Westpbaha. The king of Saxony 's faid ttr Napoleon 'was rfiakfn 
by the disasters of the Russian ciunpaign, « which iiyaoo 
. S^on troops had shacied , when, howewarr'the mhet sntded 
' SaxDoy m the spring of he refueod to (Jaclare aganiSt 

N'apoleoa and fted to fVague, though he withdrew: bu.'«atmgeat 
frticn tlie French army Whatever misgiving# be wer have 
had were, however, removed by Napoleon's Mctcry ;at idmen 
; (May 3, 1813), and the Siijcoq king and the Saxran army were 
I ooce more at the disposal of tbt Vreoch. After ihe battle of 
BouUen. Napoleon's beadquortere were succeBsivefv at Dandta 
and Leipzig During the batUe of Leipzig m Octolxr ilig, tha 
popular Saxon feeling w*a> dispiav’cd by the desertion of tb* 
Saxon troops to the side of the allies. Frederick was takes 
pnaonor in Leipzig, and the government of his Icmgdotn wias 
I assumed for a year by the Russians. Saxony ■»« ncTW regarded 
• oi a oonquered 'Cuurury Nothing but Austria's vehemem 
' dcaire to keep a powerful ntighbgur at a distarice from her 
I boundaries preserved it from being completely oanexed b>' the 
i Prussians, who hud Bucoeeded the Russians m the government. 

At the congress of Vienna the claim of Prussia to annex the whole 
: kingdom was supported tn' Russia, and oppusad Isy Auftria, 
Franev and Ciredt Entjun, the question ull but ieadmg to a 
complete break-up of the alliance (see Vilnsa, Conorem op). 
.Vs It was, Utc congress assigned the northern portion, < oneisting 
of 7800 sq m . with S64404 inhabiLants, to Prusaia, km'mg 
57<>C' sq m . with a population of 1,182,744. U) Frodenck, who 
was permitted to retain his royal title. On the 8th of Juoe 
ihif King Frederick joined the new (jerman (kjnfooeratjcin. 

From die partition in 1815 to titti war of l8d6 the hiBtory of 
j hftxony is mainly a narrative of the slow growth of conitiUitiediai- 
! ism and popular litKTt\ withm its hmita, its influence on lie 
: gencroi hist .»ry of Europe ceaj^d when the old Empire -wmi 
dissolved. In the new German Empire it is too ccraplexeK' 
overshadowed by Piuatsia to have any objective unportance 
by itaelf. Fredenck liv*&d twelve year# after the division of 
his kingdom. Tbe commercial and icduitrial interesu of tbe 
I country continued to be lostered, but only a few of the moat 
j unavoidable pohtioal reforms were granted. Religious equairt}' 
I was extended to the Reformed Church in 1818, and the separate 
' diet of Upper Lusatia waa ahoiirfted. Frederick .Augustus 
I was succeeded m 1637 by hi£ hrotber Antoay, to the ffrea* 
disappointment of the people, who hod expected a more liberal 
era under Prince Frederick AuguituB, the king's rt^hea*. Anto&v 
announced his intention of following the imei laid down by iu8 
predecessor. He accorded at first tad)' a few triflaf reforms, 
w'hich were fa/ from removing the poptilar d»soTD»t«sit, while 
he retained the unpopular raiuator, Coant i>«tlew von EBCUicdei 
(1773-1861)/and Qontmued the encoairagcniOTt of tkr RwnJtn 
, (Athohes. The old feudal arraagement of the diet, with its 
I mconvtMuent divuiona, mta retained, and the ceunck 

continued to be the depcwiory of power. -\n active oppcwtiira 
. began to make itself e^’idcnt a the diet and in the preu, and 
tn 2830, unde/ the influeiice of the Jui>' revolutios u S^oii, 
r>»u broke out m Eei^^ig oad I>mdQa. Eimiedel wi* now 
diormsoed, Priace Fredend^ Aufuatiu, aoa of MaximiftoA,.who 
rosifned the auooesatoa. became co-regent, and A'lcacBCitutioci 
WMpftmuftwl After cmwfftaCh^o with tbe diet th^'ksD^prormil.i 
gated, on the 4th of September 1831. a ocw 40 *iAtitutlori wihdi 
1# the boai# of the prtsMl: gowerxiacwat. An oAsr froos Mettetflch 
of AtwtrtoK arm# rcproit di»ooalwiit 'by force .hM 

refwiwk- The ffOiW e«fca«is w*^ .repbwd by 
laqiely and ^ pmr a. respentifcfeji^imtTy 

□f ma d«|«En|n)e^. ficriWdvc^Uiideoau 
im r i ty wBw Jb lg cabkiei, and tbe 

»at. fropi.^.t7*h ed JaBWPy tteja *iH Of Oad^ 
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'WUt St 3 Mtv'$ politKaJ itberty wu thiu titlugdd, iti com- 
mmm and credit mk idmuiBtKj br iti adtkeaioQ «> the PiiuMian 
idiitmnii and by tht cooftniction of miaatya. Antony had 
diad in i8j6, and Frsdericlc Augmtiu II. baewn* sole kuig. 
GttiwiBg intBBat m {wlitio produosd dmatiaiaction with the 
sompronnae al i 9 ji, and the Liberal oppo*tion pww m numbers 
and m&MDea. Ihe bumiog queatiaas ware M publicity of 
leSwJ prooeedinp itnd the hreeimi of the prtaa; and on these 
the fowernenent sustained its fint crushing: defeat m the lower 
chaaiber in iAm. In 1A43 Lindenau was farced by the action 
at ehe aratocraoc party to reaign, and was replaced by Jnlnis 
Traugotte von K6nneitta^i79J-i8^),ajtatetiaan of reactionary 
vtewj. This mcreaaod the oppoaition of the Liberal middle 
okaaes to the government. Reiigiout considerations arising 
oat of the sROtsrfe of the government towards the " German 
Calholici," and a new constitution for the Protestant Church, 
IwgaB ta ndngle with purely political questions, and Prince 
John, aa the luppoaed head of the Jesuit party, was msulted 
at a rwiaw' of the ccmmuiml guards at Leipzig in 1845. Ihe 
tmhtsuyi rashly interfered, a^ several innocent spectatore 
WM a^t. The bitccmeas which thie oocarretice provoked was 
at ten s ifi ed by a political reaction which was initiated about the 
same nme under Kdnntriti. Warned by the svntpathv exened 
ip SaJtony tw the revolotionaiy evasm at Paris in 1848, the king 
dssaraaied faie reactionary luinistry, and a Liheral cabinet took 
It* place in March 1848. The dapoted pomts were now conceded 
to the country. The pnvileges of the nobles were curtailed, 
the admintitraiion of justioe was put on a better footing; 
the pneta waa unshackled ; publicity in legal proceedings was 
ggaatad j trial hy jury was mtroduoed for some special cases ; 
aad the Oeraum tathohea wto recognixed. The feudal character 
o* the Siac chamber was abolished, and its mrtnbers made mainly 
oleotive fidm among the highest tax-payors, while an almost 
univeraal safiiige was introduced for the second chamber. 
Hie first dejnsLad of the overwhelmingfy democratic diet returned 
under thia reform bill wns that tne king should accept the 
Grteum constitution eisiborated by the Frankfort parUament. 
Frederick, allegiag the danger df acting without the concurrence 
of IhrusNa, refused, and dtssoh'cd Che diet. A pubhc demonstra- 
beo at Dresden m favour of the Frankfort constitution was 
pTohibsted as illegal on the and of .May 1849. This at once awoke 
tbe popular fuiyo The mob seraed the town and barricaded 
the itrekts ; Dresden was almost destitute of troops; and the 
kkig fied to the Kfiaigitetn. The rebels then proceeded to 
aiifuiat a provisteoai government, consisting of Tischimer, 
Haibanr aitd Todt, though the mie leader of the msurrection 
araa the Russiaa Beiunan. Meanwhile Prussian troops had 
amvad to sad tk* govenunant, and after two davi’ fienie sWeet 
the rising was quelled. The bond with Prossia now 
hecatns oloier, «iid Frederick eatared with Prussia and Itanover 
inc» tba ttoqoorary alhanee sf the three kings." He was not 
kamtvtt, m destring to aaclude Austria, and in 1850 
aesaptsd the urWtation of t^t power to send deputies to the 
natssad federal diet sc Frankfort, The first chamber iinme- 
diatdljr protaitetl against tier atop, and refused to considar the 
snsataraD at a presaksg loan. The lung morted by- dhaobnng 
tha 'diaki >iw1 ■srnmotung tke okl estates abolkilied in 1846. 
W»e» U 'tpwom, with some, difficulty, was obtafnad, anether 
period of aawcgpade legislation set m. The kmg himsalf was 
oarri^ «w»p yri;h U» raactioiury currant, asid the pet^ 
new lan d for itk kiBN indtierent. Betitt became roiseiiter for 
InftiiBBse aad fohei^atfain m 1859, and under hu gutdsoice 
«f SaJuMiy kd raws more and more hostile tw Frwssia 
amldriao^-to Anuria. 1. 

■ VfiwiariNn deads uf tha'Itkit by a fall iram hit cairiage in 
Ttaf kryifijg;4kh thaithrcoaki^lik brother Tokn, a hantad and 
a rrntnpWw dTSckiae, whoip namatil kmown fa Gas mats litetahtffe 
aaAi«MasdUs«iaqd«imiHatoT4f.DMia, Eu brothek'i auicdsMia 
MipkaMrirfce UiM iaa g k i etiair vtewippttoalh’ bacarriaaoiiuswhat 
.JpMiaid of tht ciHea, ^st, bwsetvar, itS 

tenHttli ilM'lMtraitHF'auri ^dulo-Aorikiiici wiewL TVTutt'wor 
was declared between Phiaua and Auitria fa 1866, Saxitiy' 


declined the former's ofier of neBtraMy, and, whee ♦' Pnhnlan 
force crossed the'border, the Saton army ■under the king'and 
the crown prince jofaed the Austrians in Bohemia. TBe ■ettrite 
kingdom, with'the aohuiry exception of-the KOnigitein, mi 
occupied by the. Prussians. On the condwsidn of peace SMony 
lost ho femtaTy, but had to pay a -whr Indemhitv of ten million 
tbsderB, and was compelled to enter ttie Sforth German 
I Confederation. 

I Ifunng the peace isegotmtionB Betijt had resigwed and entered 
j the Austnsui sert'ice, and on the 15th of November the king 
, m his speech from the throne annouDced his int ent irm of bemg 
I faithful to the new Confederation as he had been to the clJ 
1 On the 7th of February 1S67 a military convention -was signed 
, toth Prussia which, witile Itovmg to ^ony a certain cemtrol 
in matters of adminutration, placed the army under the king 
of Prussia ; from the 1st of July it formed the XII. army corps 
of the North German Confederation under the command of 
, Crown-Pnnee Albert. The postal and telegraph svstems were 
j also placed under the control of Prussia, and the representation 
I of the Saxon crown at foreign courts was merged in that of the 
Confederation. A new electoral law of the same year reformed 
the Saxon diet by abolishing the old distinction between the 
various " estates ” and lowering the qualification for the 
franchise ; the result was a Liberal majority in the Lower House 
' and a penod of civil and ecdesiastical reform. John was 
succeeded m 187J by his elder son Albert (1832-1903) who 
had added to his military reputation during the war of 1870 
Under this prince the course of politics in Saxony presented 
little of general interest, except perlmps the spread of the 
; doctrines of Social Democracy, which was especially remarkable 
j in Saxony, The number of Social Democratic delegates in a 
diet of Somembers rose from 5 in 1885 to 14 m 1805, So alarming 
did the growth appear, that the other parties ccmhined, and on 
j the 28th of March 1890 a new electoral law was passed, introdu¬ 
cing indirect election and a franchise based on a triple disision 
of classes determined by the amount paid m direct taxation 
This resuhed in igoi m the complete elimmation of the Sonalists 
; from the diet On the 7th of June 1902 Kmg .Mhm died, and 
i waa succeeded by his brother as Kmg George The most con¬ 
spicuous event of his reign was the flight m December 1902 
of the crown-pnneess Louise with a M. Giron, who had been 
French tutor to her children, which resuhed in a grai-e scandal 
and a divorce. More important, however, was the extraordinary 
1 situation created b>' the electoral law of 1896. This law had m 
, effect secured the misrepreaentation of the mass ol the people 
, m the diet, the representation of the countiy population at the 
I e.xpense of that of the towns, of the interests of agriculture as 
opposed to those of industry. A widespread agitation was the 
I outcome, and the temper of the people, of what became known 
08 the “ Red Kingdom," waa displayed in the elections of 1003 
to the German imperial pariiament, when, under the system 
of universal su ff r ag e, of 23 members returned 22 were Sooa! 
Democrats, This fed to propossds for 'a slight modification in 
I the franchise for the Saxon diet (1904), which were not accepted. 
In the efcetions of 1906, however, only 8 of the Social DemcCrats 
succeeded m retiming their seats. Iff the goviimmtm 
anjiDuncsd their intention of modjfjTng the electoral system 
m SoSony by the adding of representatian for certain professions 
to that of the three classes of the efertorate. This was, faiwever, 
far .■from saitsfytqt The parties of the extreme Left, and the 
strengrtb of Soda! CemocracT m Saxony was even more strikmgiy 

S tayed it 1909 when, in spite of plurtl voting, ufidet a cora- 
itod frandilse, sy Socialist members were retomed to the 
* diet. 

King 'Geotje died on the 15th of October Jgxi* and was sac- 
o#dkd by ■his son *8 Riiig Frtderfck AugustMt.m. 

'Th Satom ZXicgiM.'—Tha^litlcal Urinry ports of Siixwii 

Wt by foe ooprtttifcetoa' of Wltteubeig to liarlBnaelrofle IhWi.Whiilh 
tKOttpy.foB ngkaOew' pmtUBJf ttjwd SaertagU (TharWgiBnJ^.la 
mafata;g,«!<*ui «liiiaitii|lm»ai te«»olO)|*,,((»<%iri«« 4»<1 fw«k «*»»• 
Wi iat faj * ri faffifoni v ab l fi iil rij k af% giicctMlve dfam 

TM tffHripfe of BTirnoga nffti ie wa ffM.infrocnieed nagil ■the effd'ol 

(*• lyifiwiiefof, «b t 
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Wttmar, Jam, ltl*Mi*ch, HMOKberg tnd SttHdd AitraburE 

and a few other diftricta were added to the ?:ni«tine poM«eloru b? 
the tnartr of Jraftrabcw (h 1354, «»d other additicSa* swe made fiw» 
other «Mrees |Dhn Fcedertck, ««|to hea, retahiett acd txanamittad 
to hu dt»OBndant» the tide of duke of Saxooy, forbade hi® eona to 
illvTle tbeir inhentanoe , bat hi® wiahe® wore respected only ootil 
liter the death of bia e-ldeit ®oo m 1505 The two BurM\x»i^ then 
fonndedeeparttejarftdlctioMat Weimar and Co>mrf, though arrahge- 
nustrt® were made toencban^ tormorie® every three year® In 1506 
Saxe-Coburg gave oS the hraiKh Saa**Eh®eaacb , arid in 1O03 Saxe- 
VVoimar ^ave oft Saxe-Altonburg, the older Weimar hne ending and 
the younger bwnnlog with the latter date By 1^.30 Weunar had 
abaortwd both Coborg and Eisenach . Altenburg remained Uh tt”’® 
John, dukoof Sm«^W eimar, who died id 1005, « regarded as die 
common ancoator of the prfwant Emertine hnea la 1040 hu three 
sur\nving sons ruled the duchies of ^^eln•la^, Eisenach and GoUm 
Eisenach fell in m 1014 Altenburg id 1673, thus leaving the dnkes 
of SaJce-^^ elmar and Saie-Gotha to become the ancestors ot the 
modam rubng house® Saxe-\S'Biniar was anil rep-catodJy divided 
in i/)08 a Saxo-Mark*uhl appoars, and about i6;a a Saxe-lena and 
a new Saxe-Eisenach \]t thc»e, however, uerc oxtnict b> 1741 
and their possessions returned to the main hne, which had admteil 
the pnnctpie of pnmogeninire in irig 
baxe-Gotha wan eves more subdivided, and the cUmox was 
reached about loco, whea Gotha, Coburg ilemingen, Roroiuld 
Eisenberg, Hildburghauacn amd SaaJfdd were each the' capital 01 
a duchy Dv the beginning of iRrs nnlv the first three of thww and 
HUdburghauaen remained, the land® of the others havme been 
divided after much quarreUinB In that year the Gotha line expired, 
and a general rodiNtnbution ol the lands cif the " h.e\us Githanu®,” 
as tliis group of duchies was called, 'vas arranged on the rath ol 
Novemb<,'r iSjn The duke of HUdburghau^en gave up hJi lands 
entirely for Altenbur? and became duke of Saxe-Alcenburg the 
duke 01 Coburff exchange SaxJfeld for CrOtha and became duke of 
baxe-Coburf-Ootba , and the duke of baxe-Meiningen received 
Kiliiburghauaea SaaltelJ and aome other urnturies, and added 
Hildburghansen tu Lii title The existing duchies are separateK' 

QOtlCOl 

The chief Huthontv for the ♦arlv history of Saxony is V^iduklnd, 
whose R/s gttt^ S'aicmtiie is pnnted. together uith the works ot 
other thjonicl'.rs, in the Monununia Gtrnuinxc-a hMktrxc^ Scriptcru 
Modern auihontif-b arc C Bottiger GfichichU KuniMUix und 
neu ed hv T Flatht 11867-19731 , Stirrmhifel 
dfr sichsXiC^en I.tndt uW thr/r iChcrMits, 

iBo?-i8y*l . *Qd Tut,ischmann, AtUs ntr GuckicJiU i*r ttkknHh^ 
LJmwr i,Grlmma, i&^u LxjIlecuoQs ’Ahiili may L>e conttiited are 
Codst Oatjntoc iLemrig, 1801-187^1 , thc.drcAit’ 

lUr d\$ idch^Xjche G»:.h\:ht$, edited by K von Weber’(Leipiig, i 36 >- j 
iR’O.i, isid Bi'-Uothtk d 4 r siikiiick* ("re-^zkiihU utui L^n^skundt, ! 
editf'il by G Buchholi (Leipng oee also Gibmanv Sdkio- ' 

tuid the amcles on tiie v'unous duke®, aioctors and king * ol 

naxony 

lAXOKT (Gct. Prmr.nt Stuhsen), one Df the ceniriJ provinces 
of the lun^dom of Pniasm, cu^naists mainK' of what wu formerly 
the Rorthem part of the kingdom of Saxonv, whicli wa^ ceded to 
rru35iA in 1815, but also comprises part uf the duchy of Magde¬ 
burg and other Hiecncta, the connexion of which with Prussia 
IS of earlier dare The area of the provinre 19 97^1 sq m It is 
Ix'unded U b}‘ Hessc-NassaUj Hanover and Brunswick, N h% 
Hano ver and Brandenburg, E by Brondenbure and Silesia, and 
S. b\' the kingdiim of Saxony and the sfnall Thurmgian fltatei, 

It 13 , however, very’ irregukr in form, entire])’ *urroundmg parts 
of Brunswick and the murm^ian scatea, and poaMKing 
several txclavea, while ihe nurthem portion is almost severed 
from the southern by tJie duchv of .\nhaJL 
The tnajor part bdong® to the ffroat Nortb’Geixaan plaio, bni the 
wt?iiterh and *outh-we*teni distiict® fnclade port® of die Hirt. with 
the Brodwn,-h® fri^heet ramrrrit, MHl the Thimnatan Tdraat Ahuut 
oioe-teothi of T‘nMMi®ii baxDny belong® to the baain oi the Elba, the 
chief feedtir® ttf wliich wxthm the provtaoe a®e th® S*aie, with it* 
tnbutajy the Unotrot, and the Muldc, but a aiaall diitrtct ui the 
w«t drains into tl)a^‘eeeT 

Saxoiw i® on rt» wtwie the fertfle pcovawe of PniMi* anti 
Mbek so the other® In tli yimdsa* of wheat azui b—tPc oi Jaf frajpar, 
b*rt the nature of Its iod » v®ty uoa^aai Tb® beat ertrehpeod*- 
di^ett Me near the baae of the Hart Ideuntam®, ®uch a® the 
Marflrtrtn^tt Bftrde " (>»etw*e* ’ht> j7 d®b tn ' g and the BaaleJ and te 
'■ <Tnlqhhd p«dwe'fcfcdi oocor in tto rlvw riltiyi, 

kn 4 --fl*h ^Y'hdy T^ntTif Hi- fhthr nnrfti pert nrf thf pfmrt—n. 

fkkllnrtatoitoitf T^fcttJTR r, , 

Ofihi^ toCidh«TM % iaocc<plMfer^|gMi Utid, £ -% by aa®Mlo*i 
and pdstarti afid *i'% In-hwiwtt. rn■■mt e ap erti ri da 

oo h ifiHHrtflf qtomtftia® The l>®«tr«c)rfor«<9aria|pca®ni<:^M9’Mr 


*n 

•ui-ta Ik* 
iaaAoidy %i 

aU the ww-tdrtij*®** together! ’^Klinwa^ 
•oeds are alio cultlvaied *nei*3« qtfantatie® of racAeat iftttt in- 
^ th^oot of the Han iM irl the vmUey* of thi UraSrut en d 
^ male. The nurket^niaalng of Bdurt and Qii illlrilniBili weU 
kj>o^ Ct^u^out Gannany. TbotscMfUc* ta-ccanpaiafeively sow » 
^b«, though there ^ aamo fin® f«n|in ih the Hon and othlr klfiy 
aumet®. Cartle-rearin^ is earned oh wltli’ihoccaim the nvervafloyi, 
arc met with here than in otoy othw pan of Pra®*ia. 

ihe prmapal emderground uaalth «f Pr«BtaoJaj®DnT con®lrt»of 
1^ lalt and it. brow* coal, of both.of which it rn^mtt Wr ttcM 
than any oto pan of the Gennan •mptre, rock-iait 

i^e* and bnne springs ore at Stasilun Schdbebeck and Hoik. 
^ brown reyion extendi from 0 ®cher^beii by Kalbe to 
. it « M*o fow>d m the neighboorhood of AickmWhBB. 
Bitteirod and Wittenberg Pmman baxemy olao paaaeioea ffire® 
wurt^ oi the wealth ot Getmany In copper Ihe copper Trrpr® ju* 
found dnefl^ m the Han district, The other mineral rMoufoe*'In* 
tiude BiJver ,one-third of the total German yield), pte-ooal, r Wi ittei 
alum pla.strr of Pins, sulphur, alabaater and several vanettie* 4^ 
good budding-stone ITumerou® nineraJ ipnog* occur m the Han. 

In. addition to the producDon of sugar the most 
mdusme® art. the manuXactures of doth, leather, iron tuvcl stocl ware®, 
chicftt at Lrfurt, Suhl and Sftmmerda, s.pinu at Nordhausen' 
chemicals at Staashirt and ?chflrebe<k, ano starch. Beer is alar 
brewed *xT*n®lvelv Trade a facilitated bv the graat waterway 01 
the Elbe os well a® by a ccunpietc ®y«tem ol rouwayo. The chid 
arudes an. wool, grain, ■'Ugar, oalt, hgnite and the ptiatipal manu¬ 
factured products named above 

Tbt fiopuUuon dI the province of Saxont in 1905 ipi£3^979,331^ 
an average of persons to the square niiJc , xbtf were almoit 
equally divid^ between urban population and ijgral Ihcrc 
3,730,098 Protestanu, 330,860 Roman Orthobns and 
8050 jew>. The bulk of the inhabitants are of tjtfrujted German 
stuck, but many of thow m the east pan hav® W^cdisb blood 
in their veins 

Prussian Saxoov 13 diMdfd into the thr«B Government 
districts of Magdeburg, Merseburg and Erfurt* Tn* principal 
towns are Magdeburg^ Halle, Erfurt, Kordhauicn, 

Muhihausen, *\schersleb€si, WtissenfeU 2 <te. Magdeburg 
lb the headquarters of an arm) corps. tEc prwrincml chamberb 
meet at Merseburg. The province sends tweDtj^' aembers to 
the Reichstag and thirty-eight to the PruMian Ai^oordnetenhaus 
v,hou&e of repreaenuDves). Magdeburg ii the sddtcf «o Evangeh- 
caJ conaiiitory, the Roman Catholics belong 4 a the diocese of 
Poderbum. The unjversit}’ of Halle holds bijk rank wmnng 
German aeauj of learning. 

the Handbnth 4 *r iVewtof bouAien ..Mofdt^rurg, i^ocrt ; and 
Jacotw, G.ivAiUJa dgr in d^r pf«*jitcAeM PVpwn/ bOkAj/n 
Gtt^Un (,Gotha, 1864J 

lAXOPHONC (Ger. Sax^lum^ ItoL a modern 

hybrid muaicoi mitrument invented by Adolnhe Sax, having the 
clarinet mouthpiece with »ingle reed oppiicd to a 9on®cal h^y 
tube In general appearance the HiTDphf|^ifgtfn>hkM,th» 

; clai-inet, but the cul» of liie latter is cj-lindncal and of wood , 
both mstrumeou ore doubled up near lie bell, whkh is ahoped 
somewhat like the flower of the gloiinio- The moqt^wecc in 
'Doth IS fixed to a serpentine tube at right anglt4 to the mom 
bore. On the saxophc'ne, owui^g to itg conicaJ bore, the produc-. 
uon of sound matenoliy difiei* from that of the clarinet, oc^ 
reoemblcs that pf the ob^ The reed mouthpiece m combinAtioa 
with a conical tube oilowi the p^rfonner to givp tic onitMgy 
harmonic wne* unbroken, which aieg^ in practice tt*t tht 
oett-ve or seooiil ni^mkim' of tl^iianruijiic Kr.c3 15 ftretoverflfei™ 
KhsD tbr prenurr ot Ux breath and the ttniiua at Um on 
the iim 4 an prswruatvaUv incteaaed. The u umn- 

tore one ol the d a is known as ontave initrtannnik Ure funka* 
memal not* gwsn out by the tube when thn, IptenJ hoki .j^e 
daaedwthatolannpeaor^p^tiftbtaajae'lajl^U), aiwoM 
wini^ *• 10 the dadoet iamiLy, the reed efwiilhpieceit 
with a icydbdriMJ bon, the tube aa thou^ i( lytn 

c±i*kk«kiH»e-« 4 .*od lU not 4 yW 4 h.on»ve kjTjw. in 
iie«» tho b*** danut tc j ive tH|15||si*,iiot« aa Ajffui fiaqfidttc 
awii 4 a«ed toibconly’bahaiiMt- The dete^p*, tpqfcWtajT, 
caa oa^.ovwUow the wfva^tiiumberi M 
aad tbeaOan 6 m »n*a 4 he.aatb-uiau«(l of jthe.pctaM, 






B. 


fttcrr^ 


«a mun^ •Mkrrn trrmnpemfnt l»ji« uid kert 

»ri»ttiSwi:rtKt'"W«tfiiigenng , „ 

TIm icfc a/ Um Mkopbont u l«rE'’. »nfl thof anr trum is 
m « htTi cwro^ l»Vi ot Wjt Jiuaow ta <>r«iuit tin 
hindMauiuJ"m»i». IV Vit ii MDirtoaa art ohtauwa I'V 
.ipciM kni iV TSTt ni tbr TOmfau V mtim oi 

^N'tavf I ftuLblmg the pfri-^rmer to 
v'und th* biraiiniC ocuve of the funoM- 
uieTitiJ *ciie "nie C£ffipji« jf'i*< VHnuu.s 
i A twbwiBt wcierwj»<»m 3 ckuvm ami 
-- - 5 “ wrth chT'^iTuitJC mcervxfs, bfing 

UM ocuve lew tfjuj thc-cknoct. The 
c«atfjlei< iijniiT conittu or the ftcc-omfsaavui^ atomWn. 
rhe :nfWe :W a 'JMd m notuxo. and ftU MJiopbow* aw 
mnfponn imrtnjDjenti, the musw betn^ ivnWi in i higher 
iuf\, iiococdun to the difi«r«Qc< m pitch between the fun-d*.- 
ajcnul ttOte 4 l the inatrument ftod the siafidard C of cht 
TMCAOon The kevs fivea above 
arc of the orciratra; lATOphjne:^, 
the matrumenu uaed in militan 
fwwtt art a looe i^'v^or. The 
q»«irty tone of tba lamiJv of 
;n»cnment» ^ mfenor to that of 
rJie cluinec* and hAs aifinnatf 
wTth that ol the harmonium 
.^ooordin^ to Berboi it twu ' 

uoilogte^ttiththe ttmhrerrf 'ce<lo, 

dannetand tor anglais, witli.ho^i’- 
C'.ej^ a br.-uen tmwe Tr. a .:JoH-k- 
maker of J uieux narried r>«l'in- 
tenehej, who made aclanneiwich 
(* rcmuiaJ f-erre and an upturned 
bell in le-o;, 13 due ’he i.ombinLH, 
aon of Bin^e med m'''UthpFier^ 
with a cordcal tube Tn 1840 
.^Jphe ^ax, m tr/ina to product; 
a clanne: that vodd oTernlow an 
oTute bhe the iluie and uhv-e, in¬ 
vented the uiii‘>ph"nr uhiih at 
onee leapt into popiilanr- in 
Frarice A-.d Belgium, ^here tie 
alto tenorand b'ar.'C'.'n ha^e^1J[>^T- 
jeded the basicxiin ui almo?: aB 
iIk mihtar. Ixarnii Manv in(.>der'i 
Frercti <T>mpoMn;, tfc'erSeer, Mae^enet, ^Ir-oise Thorms 
and others, ha%e scored lor 1: in them operafi Kaetner intrcvduced 
It into the opchertra m Pans in 1844 in Le D^mifr di litdc 
The ■wdophroTe Km hteen adiopted in RnfUend at the ^rTv*ij 
Mriitarr Sebo-j! of tfuwc at Kneber Hall <K *;' 

fAY, J%Lt BAmtTt ff7rj;-ia3it, French eoofKunut/ 
boni at Lvnni on the 5ch of Tanuaiv 1767 Ht? father lean 
fctknm S«)r, wu cof a Preter-Mi* familr which had cnffmallv 
helonga 4 to Mimes, bot had irmoved to Oenr-'a Kw tome ome 
ID oBiiot^jencT of the iw%-oc«xion ol the edict fjf Nantes V>>-un<r 
SLvwm atended to foflow a commexual cAreer, and 'vaj s*nt, 
wiA hil tiroflliaf Horai* to F.npknd. and livexl hnt at 
:n the hdpil of a merchant, to whom he amed oj cieiV, and 
Li»dcin. where Se ww m the sen'foe of artotoer 
employer on the death of the latter, he returned to 

FroBCe. he wai ei^ierped in the office of a We wsurance oompa«y 
dinckpd t)T E ilterward* know^i m psjfetKw Qavt^ 

Ml ttrwttioil tt (he •'fcW of NaUsm/and the stadx- ui 
ilwt » <|V , Tt'-T*ied tte'iiiffi hie vocation Hu fitfr hwraiv 
iCam p t ate a paitiphict bn ^ bherep of the ywau. pHjbhfthed 
By fi i &Aed tia^ tfirtbeaq on theifHmite i# r ^ n nawr*. 
Ih t Ibdlc part C4 a vaftBltB*- m the- campaipt of ■Chaia* 
pl|tia, ir rf53 w airotned, jB-oonhuttnrtr the <<(twrba‘ 
taiU^''tbrtf^'Tlame df 'Jtteoc, ud M«taM avratirv 
A'tlreKft. ttuft Wirt mmater. fb aarrwj a 1793 ***» 
iMh^ter^bW-bfa-^btwoiwafiM'ac^ . the VMn^ftfr 
iftfW fttllj m CT<I*WWU» ol tfr deyeic^ 

^*0ir« ilA'JijiigBat*. FVdfti’iw *0 e*tiedapfn«iK^ 



cMitiec La Lkcadf phticKpht^mk la whicbi 

be eicpojnded the d.‘Otnm-a of Atejn tjcaith. He bad few ih» 
aaf eijabfuhed has reputannn vf a pubheaT, and, when ttr 
iXiniukr guverarmjit nas rtubbihieid m the \aAr VIII '179-^1. be 
H'U M 4 ect«i ail out of the hiauiretl niaml>m oi the tnbunaU. 
and FMi^d, in ■'cnaaqueoo:, <be direcowi of tfce Lmcum He 
pubhflbcd in iS-to eu tssas sur l/s muvem dt rift-rme^ Us 

miPV} i UTV niirti™ 

In ibo^ litppeafed bu pniiapal iKtk. the Ircttf itstmomif 
pnttfiipu In iljc4, havingt iKowh hts 'UTMHuipi«(i rn aftcniioe 
hu '-oni-vtticei! 1> r the psirpcae of hjrthmng the desifnd of 
ilapoleon, he v-a? rerriONtd from thie office of tribune, being at 
the «4une Ume roj-Turuted to a bjuraave pue;, which, howeier, 
he thought it hu duu rejign thitm turned tc mdustnal 
ptnwuitJ, and hai mg made himself Bcmjamted with the precede? 
Ilf The Mitt'.'n mruiuiactur', founded ut Auchv, m t;f.e ?uo dt 
t'AMit, A spimting-miJl whuh r^xt^plcaed l-'ur U'e hundri-o 
penons, prmcipA^K' u.jmcn ajtd -.hdldren He dooted hu 
If'iiure t-f) the imprrrrement tjf Ills treafi-* whiMj hji-d 

IJT eocif Uma tietn ou' ut pnr.i but whui,h tht ien?'jr>n’p did 
not fwrnui liLii 1" repul'liili , aui jii icu be .itadeti liiiiibeil 
(to nee hus "wn wiird-ii tM rfit jort ol hheru urouig Iri rii ifn 
entran'Ce the allied power- mto Fr.mte t' bring out a eesjmd 
',id]Uon of the work, 4 -id.cattd tu the cirp>cror .>jcx£xider wni' 

■ uJ prolttiWNd hun-ck his pupil In tlw kimit Civr Lin trcrv.n 
govemirient sent hitri w siud\ the e'.'iiv-nu'. .'.injun-n u. Oiciii 
Pntain Th* results .e hi- oNser’.ntv n- '■'.uring hih onrn-v 
thrvugh Erigland and S-ncl ird appeared ,n iinurioi 

4>r Ar^kiHs , and fu.- cor er^auuns v rh dutm^uished rri'- , 
m choHT ‘ountner iton.nhut'-cl 10 2re*ccr 1.urTc-Ltnaa. in the 
■vp-oeiTu-in ol pnnripic* in fhr ihrd ccnu'ii ■ ; dif J’-.m.' aoi ,, 
ippcjired in iM; A 'liMir ol iraj'toi.il e-''.|irpnn wiv- I'-unde'' 
('•'1 him in ihit^ ,i 'li Toii-’T ctuiD d-; Ar’ 'I M-ttirr in 
ib^i be Wdf rriAtie protc-*-.'r ol polit oul c'i'’n'‘ri . ^ t-.it- L Ucve 
de France He puf'hshef in loje-ie^; In- c "un ,.Tn<>tVf 
I'L m-l'mm ‘--.Ajii,t^,' .to-.n,whi.;) ■ ui the Hiain an erpijo'inji 
i>i lilt I'iisu vnli pjdjli'. d upLli'j'm’i- In hi Lu'-' \'i.ir 
he bciame sufi]e< r 1., dUA k- mI rjen ou^ rtp^pt^.l H-- !• 1 
hi* wit-^ in jannan i^t.' a/xl ironi u>ai ciriir hu traJui 
stanilv dr--hn'-sf \hlun thi p-'onitL"r ■'! tom? \';ar hrek^ "Ui 
he wji: lijtnicd d r. ctn .''.r 11 the <' uii il g’.Ti'T.i] nf if. ij.jtiir' n er.i 
'•I the Seil'M., but luLUlll U. JinciWir, tc resig.i He uJrd i»t I &rj- 
"H the 1 5th ol Nu-'ernh**: 1 ■ ic 

v-fu's f'^semttH^ H tT'’]iL)mnr 


1 U d 


L- Ji, 


emu aO 


hmu 


Lurt’j.-e b\ mt-Jiti' 
‘.tear ui'J eaJ 1 ^ e 


, linnsd tjv bi 
A'imJU jmi-L It 
i hmi-dit Ir- ■- If' r I 


'-‘t the FrT'h Imguji^e Arii-i ] 
eiv>e. he cui'-nr 

IS true LTiit b‘' i rtJ ch paiefc n-ts dmj he 
‘.eaiure or rtu* at- m m-i Ir then e',tiir,jii . i ^i.i t'-, xi x\ 

erpo*i1‘,If mid eTtvl t'-" h Khl ‘h* merit* ■ W S»' ' ti toi* si,j' ol tie 

phUi-ssrip'-iv iji inxente his e c-ftej-iwruns ore iiiuall\ -onini'.nplare or 
stfpamueJ Tbui he •^i:e,-K•3 thu ihjiilt'V Cicl'ini ■)! t'Mjjlld'. Lkut 
r«>wa< t* •td.'xtx i uru tie* /aiit- He ciei.'.‘gf\ix»i> 

ecuu‘.‘m\ *Lu sUtiiOi t alike scjcTice\ anJ re| rese; l* Uie disun 
rii-n l■*Tk.'e-!n thiem ne hi .mi w, i 'r L^i- oiwJe b*-l<*T<. 1 im Uioouh b«' 
i-vete? j-hst *'miTh t.n' “WJ oi 'filiQiiaJ artthraeau VShiic 'de*- -‘-j n 
tone prai« ol honesT, tmeenev ar:<S 1 aiiiJivTi--!cnuj, h* ih lulen r ui 
hiA nfwiocwicr iCi treadiJa cu lure- ou inuraJ HJicl pn.'h'tv-sJ questione 
It. kin fenenJ opU'-u ot lujaiAn aflain tbtre 1 » a teriden';\ t 
regard te-j exAaej' eh, the mi-tenal side t*t tWnp Miieh oii.ik him 
pre-eTDiaeTitl' th* ersn-.im»t .U ifis FtwicA IU>eral inni-pe-.-uis He 
la Inipored *rith tlu diiLike iscd jeaiv'iiiv jto gc..■emrostits ao oiren ^li 
and i-p^TTMi'd bN tharkers lonrib: ib Uic.!* aulaI atmoopLere ol the i3th 
tijTitari. Soldiora ore ror Hipi oia ■ier*Jy aiipicJuuU'e libuarerB 
«> botti voUed tbem tiif> ore rairiej ' rltiitru.-QvB labcuiera 
Ttrea Bfe UnccrBfwn&ateU p*,\TriPits rtvet ret/ t- Jeoenbed m uI 
chn oMikMi o4 crJiljcrv' 

Stv 15 oocaiUerred to htse t-rongh'- out the uut«.rftwewe capi'aJ 
U a la ufod'octi-cir: -aorw-liiauncliv liaai the Eii^hih eitoi.- 

tniils, .she »odiiiy «DBpl*aLB» kUmr. fUe spectoi enact Bjiii 
o««a»r.K aitt'hDAftd a-s due to iwu or-—,j; tli*t " IrDm^LeniU. 
pToton^ti, ' aad rw what » calkd hu* tWem* dee d^bouchfei. 

u ifwmiaai ikeauw ^Wli^ to Umuft *^«*Qru_Uuaj betwam 
pcvdaotlve nd Btiy rxfajcC ls-fl W)o«f, he a a Na W t nf pepdautwo 
‘rfwi^ w ttK rmH3m «r a bA d«^u] labour 

u fmjdtiCtis-e He it rhue led M mcfDUWaaaBLktariaJ pn«lw.U, 

uosutUtal) 

anitlww oosMirtlirtrn i (M* bead ue jd b« 

tfcg mtukitf pmpurvi 4ptfc«i.to>i j » €f <t w3n .-w vc «. pwtaijn^J 





^4. ^-* 4 -, ilenT*4 trow iMdi«»l --*ri<rr-i, « ' ummuth^ rw* althiM^ -- . , . 

UiJD *Ljj[ii lwu« 1» tflwa 4 bmuuiul But wcpf'tmg out 

tkf a->ri»ogiymc*>^ of Bu» m*i. 3 «i m not lr« from otj«iiaw* *nd i wi ground* of pubkc nrpedttoov, vaj tMJi± 

itt^idnunae* . *oii bv tu^ 'SiaipribrMiriB '3f iiif«? ktmatKruJ pn> tb* ai*kr>' i^iipUyd « tfatra, and crtJ 4iu» Mjfe ut June 

incu MtWfi the donmn ol MvwnjktJ be le coutuwj in tip; arrcr app"tnC6ij -sty pru^t oi tkt Tf^ t*Jl «/ ^- 

beionaa no Ho* tbiorto Je* dWaoudiri. tLmc.ur,r* t,-, ^ , uw 'J«*wnt ■»■ roatcM t 5 » ntlTilMfli- 


>! refwb.tf ttfci earn;* ta tUUi-g Hit wboi* •phere which K«LJt 

belong no 'hjcioIdj•. Hi* tb*orto Jen amvuna xq atoi rJ . "u j' 3 " ''^T—' 

tw*, that, Hi laat 4iiaj\n«, purvii«.wyj -.j-,ij wui .... j ^ *0 oh*cn, utd i4m 5 task of nco nm i f aa 

pnxluvw, tb« -Ittnt nt ^he muiieT? .tjr ourje-p) far h:.rtie pr':.iucti *'''^> tnhd cbe oea -virfoct'l. power oi CBttdUtttKii 'Ite 
•,i proportional rr, the .:]a*.-itin of loreifo o^-.n-nu u'dru the h -vrviir. » pHr iratl ■» OTB^nrl' nli^ipail 

^ anv woinndiU ifi “ bocii^ rr is not a soaxioat aod h<3 unlv miHCcd ills r»o*<. to auurw m 4i^«aW Mm- dM 

nnmbci. or laiJior •,Bii^, ol o^iLftr comcnswliarr* prssiu..^ with *lu£.n r-..r^^^. -^r sTl-.. * wuJOS, m-t^ccatxf My** ** 
If i>suid t< pdf'-haaeif .tnothw prwf^Miiou sui -ehiLij, s*,'. u r- ^ ^ hna.xc « roniarjtaJik tribute tc fae tbtlitHi IroM 
!• that e’-m- vaiu^ u cocmm-ti and i» cre-ate-d colv u- b* civifaTn'sd TOO tnriiidi beid mxiTi^lv p^noctionirt vim. la aD 

Valoei call iherekwe be ai.nirauUtisd oidv In heinc rtprodt-ceol in re4f«ru bat Itfftrded huoiwij ai the dMirtn^ rf Thlera 

tkr --^uriA i,f u ottffli hiippmn, Ln the ■-r o^iisumF.Qsni a’ta- in hiF uw publh urtcraaw ri-nmuad sTTlacBe .it toe 
tmi-r. hi'i tli<Hiii£aoQ berweem reprc-lutuvc ind uutin.sJixiU’o. coq- . minffer i i ' s -n*fnA,«l jvt/ aa CM <Jl LOe 

tuapn,.i w. hnd in him other onr-unm .r d« • prtvnuun i, , i ^ wu lit kH ^iron.C&tt 

.nerv-^ P''inuili fti'-ep-p-'d and i-.nf u-ehp ,ng|^-Pti.jns (-•: tL' Jbi-trs .the a4th of Jda/iS-arid waj eertatl OTMiieJtf 

irnDr-.’^m-Ti' of nnm.ncUtun- uf ilir Utr Unrre fit lup, aa ufaoM candKlaii he tmtticosdaih' 

prcsioen.A I,I hhiaT,f>-r aith Bofiot in 
ilrsai meut,.,!-: . M' h> -i'tiio '-'i 'ov”S '.'} '■'f bc mnamow, at hbe tiT§*nt 

1 •'.uw '*it,-nj>tr .-u#i.-ur ci'^tuid^ K-'miru' i! }■ 1.1 ,'ihv s«;r»-r' t n-enilent MacMahnn, to mke office in Uarrh 

j Ma,:^u^ -ur ^-u'fr t- .iiK-u^ i-.;- ffoh-i' ^Lhjff-t i_^binct , but the reacnonarv'p-iiiLO'oi the oftjnw 

a' 'is-”' 1 “ '^upute beuWhim anJ both m tty- prew and m 

durii,, ,1 ri,:. >J.L- ^11 broug« abtait Bufiet I BeUfloutJor 

I’ 1 - ' r .H- -vn-- m .'.iiOi.: <>1 omn.ii s l u* f J ,-n ■•hu oonDnueif to huld thf rmni^TP. nf hnanct under Bulaure 

i;i^*u> whrh '=.i', f' iihiii'd o, i -ti i wihnnr ^ro^.h fu'lK'niu- Nmon and a^idtr in the r.hiifturt rrunwr.' of l>t«n:b«r 

'^''•'j j’V iijl'j*'*'e ttie adding+on minHTTV. uJl Dacember 

rii/P. ‘tSti„n y h”/.fiTPl ^ ..lu.L „ 'p- I'^nng liia bny perui-i, in nhjci bo wu iDTtuOcjaS 

; un Ik r'l' 111' 11 till dj h jc .' .1= Lilt ■, 1 1 -*0, ’ the til. sut-h tL* p-ifer jj the brerv h tintfioe* be ht^d rmt to (wn- 

■lu h ^' • I lal '.01 ie«- Lienia ' ,i ■ li'i .1 b jc . H ira e ?“nJe P'-^’ fTirnf "1 r_hr' an- indemnir. --un ‘Opverdtiai ilVbKik 

Y; /'' '^! 'Y '*'* *" ^'4'^ The Wird ■ *. -^lu- ttuni? Iaryel> ftM m c-intumfriatc ;.n.->v.lesdjcol t"r«rncxchaMrf 

^n.ivhP;-"p., ™ r u 

iij I ' L.; M,.ri:.i- i-.i, ..J t „ i ^ t „„ui l««con Sav. CnmiSorti '0*1 U do Frej-onot ui 

jH 1.-;' -p-iiioi ii. ^.•'e l^■lJr-t iPie -■ uri, Jn. ertifl p-jrrt 4 C ecfacme ot pu 4 lir Horie iatr.-4*«*d fcrY the 

iri.-i, had ►ji’-ti 'Trrii.rb 'r*iditisj larter v-ij adopted bar. s general ftnuiKial poiicv wm to 

•i-^-'h're «:yelvxavr the mfud^n.^r of taKatK'D \a a f>eflia.nt to hb 

-111 k’liih 'Toi Ml 1.1 th' '‘I'r- . M.t,:ku n.peara n u^tlir priTi'iplet be b-ebeT-rd thaa the hureit wav cJ «nric<uj» 

f iwx--i,’Uff I'liii ^e dh" ^do. I'jpn if 03 , b. \ Uej>*e F'an», <‘"0010, and ibejeforc thr- Ireiiurv'. waa to rfarr-re 


' I 1 til' d J h jC .' . 1 = Lilt ■, 1 

'.one*- Lienia ' ,1 ■ ii'. .1 b j. 
I 1 .dr IIS ail jiCMi.miHi ui 1 - 
kiifh ):-im the 4^1 e-jm ri 
■ I. -■ ^-111 Ll I . Lutlis i } 
M'.riiad- I'.iD 0. id 1r .. 

id I'- )■■•''- 'd'J'-'t"-' i'he 
1 Vrh'.'i M'likLil" had kji’-'n 


'1 K Ii 

SA i , JEAN B APTIBTE] L£ 0 N ‘ iSjt'-iO'j'i,, rceiii h st-iLirjmiJi 
ari'l oTunomiit ua* Mm ui f’aui s'n rfis nth oi Itine l^J^ 

Th' I iriiiv V a-s Ti'"'’! rer-iArK,ilili. i.iic f!b rraji'ifathr'- 

DAPTitrE ''s, lyf) a ■,>mlha.nsn c-Ononiisi Hit 

br 'thef IxiLie .\i '>1 'T£ O'A'i ■ 1774-154^., 'Ureotnr 'A a fljgar 
rctn " ut -httnUL', uri'ie s- -ral l-nk- d/uin.'t hio the’Jrw 
Hi* *..n H-'BoE Evils ,r;g^_j 4 r,;, the fath.cr '.>1 Uk'U 
■d’, isoj fri,j aied ut i^ehi^'U, dU'd tid '1 rTdi.plli'il in .^jTf-nc-i 
e5r.1i'I uMdiJ hiTiihlj m h-iALm-.si, m r.wjs Mfytrf U becdrne 
ur';iid<‘nt ol the OianiUT nf i.ommer'-f in i‘l4h His aurtul 
iQ^xaurhU'jne into tbt ichli'ji»n tif indojirr at Pans paiiien 
i<jj nini II seat in the dderrv of [n'litioii and moriij S'-jen >?'• 
iSj ;7 

L<?on eA' Thus inJi'rtr&d reej lor e« on.imii; stU'lies, ut M.hi± 
be gdve pri>it 0% puhiuliiiit at the a^c of rwent-v-nr., * bneJ 
Ht^uvf d/ ia .aifh' Jtiwupre He wah at first destined 1 ..T 
the biw, neat entere'i a hank, arid fmnlJ'. obiam^ a post us 
tbr aidaainurrntun el tM Ihemm de ttr du Nerd Miainwhik 
be i>«came a re^^ldi o.jntntMiri'r tn tJit /eariw; ucj jdJuir 
wtwre be es-,abUaheil lo* tepmatioa bt a senes .d bnlkanr 
drtkhts on the boanadJ adrairurttranun of the prclert 01 the 
.Seine, HiuiMnijjtti He daplaverJ tafent tor iGtereJOntf jic|ruJur 
ijdwrce^ in ecoucoiic quiMOona Ha -voipatiuM Uke iitu« 
ol hi» p-iodiadiCT, arrr with the tincuh sckiicl ul eCL 4 kimutb . 
he •■•aj, iridLwl, the hare-iitarv dtienoar 134 rre<-tjwl* eruicipW 
m Jrtanct. Ht had, ■innwer. an Lmunate a.-i-}adifiMH>o* with 
£nglL*h language aau naobrtfcni, Aod tnowlared urtn French 
ijoadton s EAurj’ vi ,£!itafuj«|ej He w*i cQe.-oi 

pioneers oi»the (xm>p-rato-e a»wtD«t hi Fwuk* Eiected U. 
the A«a<inbH' cri 1*51 h> the iiepijTOiena laf kSeuw nod fceinc- 
tat. *dop«4 the r«jo-; 4(k1 «k« |ji iwt aiD«< ^ 
^ fae nflwjrd 

w» life awinKiiattV M ti!|>ort«r of i^he owa; 

ciitt*iun 4 » rfin Mjatacrf theaatieatihn—ceBj-WMi mthia '-■prp^ 


r'-^tricti' n? jn n.errul . oEr.me#*e He acrordingir re-iured the 
Tdte of f>osidge. repealeil the ducie* cn maj^e 4ft^s li pumt 
uulir., itiich *6 paper, and 1 -iiglir scronglv ah'T'iigii. umuccoae- 
luji4, arfdiDST rtif meecn of I'rtrw; On the 30th 1.11 A^i: i.^ 
be *cc<f/c--j the [xer oi ambicaador m I.mdw lor *e pt<po*e 
negxiatinga corrinier'.iaJ trearr bctw'ren France ajid En^aAii, 
bur the pr*shlet>r,' 01 thr senate taUing vacant, be weu eioctac 
U' It '.'Ti .■|■Kr atih "1 Wat, having meanie-hLie secured a pre- 
iuiiuiar\ ua.i( nsfariding, the mr^ lioptirtant Jcttcwe oi ataich 
'.'US A reducucei cd tlv duu 'ju the cheAper cUm ot Fmi^ kuk* 
!_■ Januon itfSj be liacani* nunmec laf rinanc* m ihe Frnj'oafl 
tAbineL,wliirh wao.;cieaie.iinthek'l!owing Juh on tke E^ypuai! 
ilikeatiikn. sa> * irrfltieiice ovej the rising geoAVtiM grew leu 
btf auKiftciiL Lifierahsm " uaj Tefanltjj ai uki-la^iOMd 
bocialnm, whaJi he never i.e»uk>d to attack, ohcained v^<«greAte^ 
poweif, im-J tree-cTAde aM diarswied m tavour ti M Maiiaev 
pdi'S of prutectwn. agaiosT which s*y vtmiy orgaiuatii i6e 
Lifh^ iirriTt u rvnemiristt^int da pui*i. He bad, however, a 
Wge ifiare in the awasraatuk c^ppoiiuoD m-efae loeoree-sia, wh*et 
he t'lQSiherecj iiiisiv duojurtigf uwJwithiaJ aff-art and riwftft 
U iKou tie quitteo the bijnaa to useer the Oiamlw nj zoepOxv 
lor I'aa, to the hulw thfld Jus aioett tar UtwHlein 
urgenefT needed in the ptipuiar Aaptmhb ThrougiMM tas 
career he was ujcictangiiiiiB N<j(ta u 4 wmer anc M,A-ie<tt»er 
I'H rt ' TMiintcsj, and m both capttcitie* eximed a far wviar tarfhiWBe 

:haa m pariuJwtM. tfcciJd sMaiura emm ibe iiutan^s4ip.''vaei, 

49 -oCHor and, OD«£nbertOr. on abe tad 

Sewfm Ik.:ki)mmt 4 ^atthiwttt ^ithiTW Hia-itv-te wai mft 
wd Jtxad, aJd oJi».ea»lcr,»d «iiiinn«mg up infnnwni 

h«Nwr*«(i, fufta 41 rhe unw*>fre»danTiiM -rrujr ui 
fowmiaer Atafj. JHa ww for rii^ geap da* moaiiWNMnwit 
cnimili*gf «h6 AawlAmte iii'lll.tiiico .~t"^*'1~TiULr. 

atul m rh^ «ucM4dW w> Sfia^ mat 4 ft'.fitae 

■AewMe* XnQ9a» ik M. SJ F^ni on.ib6 kli«.-rti.jklpl 
f-M. M hitmm mtpotxtm Hqtmv.oMd ^tfmSm 

taM «M» tam puhlidied m iw ‘•mlM 
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Lts PituMCu de la France sous la troisiimi ripubli^e (1898- 
1901), 

See Georges Michel, Lion Soy (Pans, 1899): Georges Keot, Lion 
Say, nokce hiitonqut (Paris, igoi), with a biuliograpUy. 

•AT, a town on the right bank of the river Niger in 13° 4' 
N. and a° 30' E., in the rrencJi colony of Upper Senegal and 
Niger. In the agreement of 1890 between Great Britain and 
Prance for the delimitation of their respective spheres of in¬ 
fluence in West Africa, Say was taken as the westein end of an 
imaginary line which ran eastward to Barrua on Lake Chad. 
To the north the “ light soil ” of the Sahara—a phrase used 
by Lord Salisbury in explaining the nature of the agreement 
in the House of Lords—was recognized as French; to die south 
the Sokoto empire (northern Nigeria) fell to Great Britain. 
By the convention of 1898 Say, however, and a considerable 
tract of territory south and east of the town were ceded to France. 
(See Africa, § 5.) 

8AYAD, a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, 
by Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter. Many of the Pathan tribes 
in the North-West Frontier Province of bdia, suchas the Bangash 
of Kohat and the Mishwanis of the Halara border, claim Sayad 
origin. The apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Pathans to Islam were called ^yads if they came from the 
west, and Sheikhs if they came from the east; hence doubtless 
many false claims to Sayad origin. In Afghanistan the Sayads 
have much of the commerce in theii hands, as their holy character 
allows them to pass unharmed where other Pathans would be 
murdered. 

The Sayads give a short-lived dynasty to India, which reigned 
at Delhi during the first half of the 15th century. Their name 
again figures in Indian history at the break up of the Mogul 
empire, when two Sayad brothers created and dethroned 
emperors at their will (1714-1720). In 1901 the total number 
of Sayads in all India was returned at 1,339,734. They include 
many well-known and influential families. The first Mahom- 
medan appointed to the Council of India and the first appointed 
to the Privy Council were both Sayads. 

SATAN MOUNTAINS, a range of Asia, forming the eastern 
continuation of the Sailughera or Altai range, stretching from 
89® E. to to6° E. Orowaphically they are the N. border-ridge 
of the plateau of N.W. Mongolia, and separate that region from 
Siberia. The geology is imperfectly known. While the general 
elevation is 7000 to 9000 ft., the individual peaks, consisting 
largely of granites and metamorphic slates, reach altitudes of 
10,000 ft. and 11450 ft.,e.g. in Munko Sardyk; while the principal 
passes lie 6000 to 7500 ft. above the sea, e.g. Muztagh 7480 ft., 
Mongol 6500 ft., Tenghyz 7480 ft. and Obo-sarym 6100 ft. In 92° 
E. the system is pierced by the Bel-kem or upper Yenisei, and 
in 106®, at its eastern extremity, it terminates above the depression 
of the Selenga-Orkhon valley. From the Mongolian plateau 
the ascent is on the whole gentle^ but from the plains of Siberia 
it is much steeper, despite the fact that the range is masked 
by a broad belt of subsidiary ranges of an Alpine character, 
e.g. the Usinsk, Oya, Tunka, Kitoi and Byelaya ranges. Between 
the breach of the Yenisei and the Kosso-gol (lake) in 100° 30' 
E. the system bears also the name of Yerghik-taiga. The flora 
is on thie whole poor, although the higher regions carry good 
forests of larch, pitch pine, cedar, birch and aider, with rhodo¬ 
dendrons and species of Berberis and Ribes. Lichens and mosses 
clothe many of the boulders that are scattered over the upper 
slopies. 

8ATBROOK, a township of Middlesex county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., at the mouth and on the W. bank of the Connecticut 
river, about 100 m. E.N.E. of New York City and about 40 m. 
S. of Hartford. Pop. (1890) 14S4, (1900) 1634. The post oflice 
of the townAiip is nained De^ River. Mainly confined to 
Saybrook Point, jutting out into the river, is the township of Old 
Saybrook (pop. in 1900,1431), separated from the township of 
Swbtook m 185s, Mt actoa% the mother colony; its post 
viOage is called Saybrook. It is served by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railway, die Valley brandi of which here 
separates from the Shore Lme branch. It is a beautiful place, 


with several old buildings, notably the Hart mansion built about 
1783 by Captain Elisha Hart, whose seven daughters here enter¬ 
tained Washington Irving, J. R. Drake and Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
Com. Isaac hull and his qephew Joseph Bartine Hull married 
two of the daughters, and the younger of these in 1874 left 
the house to the township of Old Saybrook, which refused the 
gift. Fenwick (pop. in 1900, 23), the smallest borough in the 
state, is a part of Old Saybrook township, in which there are 
summer residences. The first settlement was made on Saybrook 
Point late in 1635 by John Winthrop, commissioned governor 
for one year by the company of which the principal shareholders 
were Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Brooke, Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
John Pym and John Hampden,and which had a grant from the 
earl of Warwick. The English settlers forestalled the Dutch, 
who attempted to land here in November. A palisade was built 
across the narrowest part of the neck of the point by Lion 
Gardiner, who built a fort (burned in 1647) and planned a 
settlement, to which for a time it was thought Inrd Saye and 
Sele, Lord Brooke, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and other 
independents would immigrate. Gardiner called the place 
Saybrook from the names of its principal proprietors. He had 
practical control until 1639, when he was displaced by George 
Fenwick (d. 1657), whose wife, called I.ady Fenwick (she was 
the widow of Sir John Botelier), died here in 1646, and who in 
1644 sold* to Connecticut the proprietois’ rights. 

In 1646 the First Church of Christ was organized ; a church build¬ 
ing was erected in 1647, and in J680-1681 another, in which in 
September 1708, at the call of the General Assembly, met a Congre¬ 
gational Synod of 16 members which reaffirmed the Savoy Con¬ 
fession of Faith and the Heads of Agreement adopted in England in 
1691 by Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and drew up the 
Saybrook Platform of discipline, providing lor tlic promotion of 
harmony and order, the regular introduction of candidates into the 
ministry and the establishment of associations and consociations the 
latter being tribunals with final and appellate jurisdiction. This 
platform was approved by the Generm Assembly, and churches 
organized under it were declared to be established by law. This 
estabhshment continued in full force until 1784. A granite boulder 
(1901) marks the site of the first home of Yale University, established 
here in 1701 as the Collegiate School of Connecticut; until 1716, 
when it was removed to New Haven, most of the school's commence¬ 
ments were held here and all its exercises after 1707-1708, before 
which time most of the actual tcacliing was done in Kiilingworrii, 
now Clinton, Connecticut. Saybrook was the home of David 
Bushnell (1742-1824), who devised in 1776 a submarine torpedo and 
a tortoise-shaped diving boat, the " American Turtle," which were 
tried without success against the British in the War of American 
Independence. 

The original township of Saybrook contained the present town¬ 
ships of old Saybrook, Westbrook (1840), Essex (1854, taken from 
Old Saybrook), Saybrook and Chester (1836), and, on the east side 
of the river, parts of the present Lyme (1665), Old Lyme (1855, from 
Lyme), and East Lyme (1839, from Lyme and Wateriord). 

SAYCE, ARCHIBALD HENRY (1846- ), British Orientalist, 

was bom at Shirehampton on the 25th of ^ptember 1846, son 
of the Rev. H. S. Sayce, vicar of Caldicot. He was educated 
at Bath, and at Queen’s College, Oxford, of which he became 
fellow in 1869. In 1891 he was elected professor of Assyriology 
at Oxford. He threw his whole energies into the study of biblic^ 
and other Oriental subjects, and though his conclusions have 
in a number of cases been considerably modified (e.g. in chron¬ 
ology and transliteration) by the work of other scholars (see 
e.g. Babylonia and Assyria) it is impossible to overestimate 
his services to Oriental scholarship. He travelled widely in the 
East and continued in later life aimual trips up the Nile. An 
interesting example of the importance of his pioneer work is the 
fact tiiat there has been a strong tendency to revert to the views 
which he advanced on the question of the Hittites in his early 
Oxford lectures. He was a member of the Old Testament 
Revision Company in 1874-1884; deputy professor of com¬ 
parative philology in Oirford 1876-1890; Hibbert lecturer 
1887 ; Gifiord Lwturer 1900-1902. . 

1 The sale was probably ille^ as it was never confinned ; and if 
does notappearriiat the earl of Warwick had ever had title to the land 
to convey to the company of which Fenwick was uent. For a 
coniectorol explanation of the history of the Warwick patent sec 
Foftest Morgan, " The Solution of an Old Historic Mystery," in riw 
Magaeint of History for July. August, September and October 1900. 



SAVE AND SELE—SAYYID 


Of bis numerous publications the following ate of special im¬ 
portance :—As$yrtaH Grammar for Comparahvf Purposes (11(72); 
Principles of Comparative Phitolofy (1874): Babylonian Literature 
(1877); Introduction to the Science of Language (1879); Monuments 
of the Hittites (l88i) ; Herodotus i.-iii. (1883); Ancient Empires of 
the East (1884) ; Introduction to Etra, Nehemiah and Esther (1883); 
Assyria (1885); Hibbert Lectures on Babylonian Religion (1887); 
The HMites (1889); Races of the Old Testament (1891); Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1894); Patriarchal 
Palestine (1895); The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus (1895); 
Early History of the Hebrews (1897); Israel and the Surrounding 
Nations (1898); Babylonians and Assyrians (1900); Egyptian and 
Babylonian Religion (1903) : Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inter. 
(1907). He also contnbuted important articles to the 9th, loth and 
iith editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and edited a number 
of Oriental works. 

SAYS AKD 8 EUB, WILUAH FIENNES, tST Viscount (1582- 
1662), was the only son of Richard Fiennes, 7th Baron Saye and 
Sele, and was descended from James Fiennes, Lord Saye and Seie, 
who was lord chamberlain and lord treasurer under Henry VI. 
and was beheaded b)’ the rebels under Jack Cade on the 4th of 
July 1450. Bom on the 2Sth of May 1582 Fiennes, like many of 
his family, was educated at New College, Oxford; he succeeded 
to his father’s Inirony in 1613, and in parliament opposed the 
policy of James I., undergoing a brief imprisonment for objecting 
to a benevolence in 1622 ; and he showed great animus towards 
Lord Bacon. In 1624, owing probably to his temporary friend¬ 
ship with the duke of Buckingham, he was advanced to the rank 
of a viscount, but notwithstanding this he remained during the 
early parliaments of Charles 1 . champion of the popular cause, 
and was in Clarendon’s words “ the oracle of those who were 
called Puritans in the worst sense, and steered all their counsels 
and designs.” Afterwards his energies found a new outlet in 
helping to colonize Providence Island, and in interesting himself 
in other and similar enterprises in America. Although Saye 
resisted the levy of ship-money, he accompanied Charles on his 
march against the Scots in 1639 : but, with only one other peer, 
he refused to take the oath binding him to fight for the king to 
“ the utmost of my power and hazard of my life.” Then Charles 1 . 
sought to win his favour by making him a privy councillor and 
master of the court of wards. When the C 3 vil War broke out, 
however, Saye was on the committee of safety, was made lord- 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Cheshire, and 
raising a regiment occupied Oxford. He was a member of the 
committee of both kingdoms ; was mainly responsible for passing 
the self-denying ordinance through the House of Lords: and in 
1647 stood up for the army in its struggle with the parliament. 
In 1648, both at the treaty of Newport and elsewhere, Saye was 
anxious that Charles should come to terms, and be retired into 
private life after the execution of the king, becoming a privy 
councillor again upon the restoration of Charles II. He died at 
his residence, Broughton Castle near Banbury, on the 14th of 
April 1662. On several occasions Saye outwitted the advisers 
of Charles I. by his strict compliance with legal forms. He was 
a thorough aristocrat, and his ideas for the government of colonies 
in America included the establishment of an hereditary aristo¬ 
cracy. His eldest son James (c. 1603-1674) succeeded him as 
2nd viscount; other sons were the parliamentarians Nathaniel 
Fiennes (q.v.) and John Fiennes. ’The viscounty of Saye and 
Sele became extinct in 1781, and the barony is now held by the 
descendants of John Twisieton (d. 1682) and his wife Elizabeth 
(d. 1674), a daughter of the 2nd viscount Saybrook (q.v.) in 
Connecticut is named after Viscount Saye and Lord Brooke. 

SAVES (or Sayers), JAMBS (1748-1823), English cari¬ 
caturist, was a native of Yarmouth, and son of a merchant 
captain. He began as clerk in an attorney’s office, and was for 
a time a member of the borough council. In 1780 the death of 
his father put him in possession of a small fortune, and he came 
to London. As a political caricaturist he was a supporter of 
William Pitt His plate of “ Carlo Khan’s triumphal entry into 
Leadenhall Street ” was allowed by C. J. Fox, against whom it 
was directed, to have damaged him severely in public opinion. 
Indeed Sayer was alirays at Ids best when attacking Fox, whose 
strong marked features be rendered with remarkable power, 
and always so as to make them convey expressions of defiant 
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impudence or of anger. Pitt, who showed no wish to help 
literature or art in any other case, provided Sayer with a place 
as marshal of the Exchequer court. He died in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, on the 20th of April 1823. 

Sayer's " Carlo Khan " has been frequently reproduced. But he 
cu only be judged with confidence after examining the collection in 

■ . Museum, or other public libnuiee. His drawings, made 
mginally with pencil on oil paper, were etched for him by the 
Brethertons. They were then sold in collections of the sire of a large 
octavo copybook, under such titles as Illustrious Heads (1794) or 
Outlines of the Opposition (1795)- Sayer left a complete gallery of 
small iiui-langUt pictures of the pubhc tnoQ ol hu tiine, sUghtly 
caricatured. In his great plates he «> inferior to Gillray. and he never 
has the grace of Rowlandson, but he is less exaggerated than either, 
and nearer the truth. 

SAYERS, TOM (1826-1865), English pugilist, was bom at 
Brighton on the 25th of May 1826. By trade a bricklayer, he 
began his career as a prize fighter in 1849 and won battle after 
battle, his single defeat being at the hands of Nat Longham in 
October 1853. in 1857 he gained the championship. His fight 
witb the American, John C. Heenan, the Benicia Boy, a much 
heavier man than himself, is perhaps the most famous in the 
history of the English prize ring. It took place at Famborough 
on the 17th of April :86o and lasted two hours and six minutes, 
thirty-seven rounds being fought. After Sayers’s right arm had 
been injured the crowd pressed into the ring and the fight was 
declared a draw. £3000 was raised by public subscription for 
Sayers, who withdrew from the ring and died on the 8th of 
November 1865. The champion was 5 ft. 8} in. in height and 
his fighting weight was under ii stone. An account of the fight 
between &yers and Heenan is given by Frederick Locker- 
Lampson in My Confidences (1896). 

SAYRE, a borough of Bradford county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the North Branch of the Susquetumna river, about 95 m. 
(by rail) N.N.W. of Wilkes-Barr6, and just S. of the New York 
state boundary. Pop. (1900) 5243, of whom 337 were foreig^- 
bom. Sayre is served by the main line and by a branch of the 
Lehigh Valley railway, and is connected by electric railway 
with Waverly, New York, and with the adjacent borough of 
Athens, Pennsylvania (pop. in 1900, 3749), which manufactures 
furniture, carriages and wagons. Sayre, Athens, South Waverly 
and Waverly form virtually one indastrial community. 'The 
borough of Sayre is the seat of the Robert Packer Hospital 
(1885) and has two parks. It is the trade centre of an agricultural 
and dairying region, and has metal works and other factories ; 
but its industrial importance is due primarily to the locomotive 
and car shops of the Lehigh Valley railway. It was named in 
honour of Robert Heysham Sayre (1824-1907), long chief- 
engineer of this railway. .Sayre was settM in t88o and was 
incorporated as a borough in 1891. 

SAYYID AHMAD KHAN, SIR (1817-1898), Mahommedan 
educationist and reformer, was bom at Delhi, India, in 1817. 
He belonged to a family which had come to India with the 
Mahommedan conquest, and had held important offices under 
the Mogul emperors. Although his imperfect acquuntance 
with English prevented his attainment of higher office than that 
of a judge of a small cause court, he earned the title of the 
recognized leader of the Mahommedan community. To the 
British he rendered loyal service, and when the mutiny reached 
Bijnor in Rohilkand in May 1857 die British residents owed 
thm lives to his courage and tact. His faithfulness to his feligjon 
was pronounced, and in 1876 he defended the cause of Islam 
in A Series of Essays on Makommed, written in London. He 
used these advantages to act as interpreter between the Mahom- 
medans and their rulers, and to rouse his co-reUgionists to a 
sense of the benefits of modem education. The task was no 
light one; for during the first half of the 19th century the 
Mahommedans had kept diemselvra aloof from English educa¬ 
tion, and therefore from taking their proper part in the British 
administration, being contentUo study Persian Sfk}’ . Arabic 
in their own mosques. Sayyid Ahmad set himself to alter their 
resolution. He established a translation society, which became 
the Scientific Society of Aligarh. He wrote letters from England 
to draw the hearts of the East to the West. In 1S73 he founded 
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the Mahommedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and raised 
funds for the buildings of which Lord Lyttun laid the foundation- 
stone. He stimulated a similar movement elsewhere, and among 
other cities Karachi, Bombay and Hyderabad caught the 
infection of his spirit. Thus he effected a revolution in the 
attitude of Mahommedans towards modem education. He was 
made K.C.S.I., and became a member of the le^lative councils 
of India and Allahabad, and of the education commission. 
He died at Aligarh on the 2nd of March 1898. 

See Ueat.^iloloncl G. F. I. Graham, Tht Life and Work of Sir 
Saiyad Ahmed Khan (1885). (W. L.-W.) 

BBSITIiA (anc. Sufeitda), a ruined city of Tunisia, 66 m. 
S.W. of Kairawan. Long buried beneath the sand, this is the 
must beautiful and extensive of the Koman cities in the regency. 
It stands at the foot of a hill by a river, here perennial, but at 
a short distance beyond lust in the sands. The chief ruin is 
a rectangular walled enclosure, 238 ft. by 198 ft., known as the 
Hieron, having three small and one large entrance. The great 
gateway is a fine monumental arch in fair preservation, with 
an inscription to Antoninus Pius. Facing the arch, within the 
Hieron, their rear walls forming one side of tlie enclosure, are 
three temples, connected with one another by arches, and forming 
one design. The length of the entire facade is 118 ft. The principal 
chamber of the central temple, which is of the Composite order, 
is 44 ft. long; those of the side temples, in the Corinthian style, 
arc smaller. The walls of the middle temple are ornamented 
with engaged columns ; those of the other buildings with pilasters. 
The porticos have fallen, and their broken monolithic uilumns, 
with fragments of cornices and other masonry, lie piled within 
the enclosure, which is still partly paved. (In 1901 a violent 
storm further damaged the temples and forced the gateway out of 
the {jerpendicular.^ The other ruins include a triumphal arch of 
Constantine, a still serviceable bridge and a square keep or 
tower of late date. 

The early liistory of Suletula is preserved only in certain iiuscrip- 
tions. Under Antoninas and Marcus Aurelius it appears to have been 
a flourishing city, the district, now desolate, being tlion very fertile 
and covered with ionsts of olives, it was partly rebuilt during tlie 
Byxantine occupation and became a centre of Christianity. At Uie 
time of the Arab invasion it was the capital of the exarch Gregorius, 
and outside its walls the battle was fought in which he was slain ; 
his daughter, who is said by the Arab historians to have fought by 
the aide of her father, became the wife of one of the Arab leMers. 
The invaders besieged, captured and sacked Sufetula, and it is not 
afterwards mentionra in history. It was not until the close of the 19th 
century that the ruins were thoroughly examined by French savants. 

See A. Graham, Roman Afrtea (London, 1902); mr R. L. Playfair, 
Trm>»t$ i» th$ Footsteps of Bruce (London, 1877). 

SOABBARO, the sheath of a sword. The early forms of the 
word given in the Prompiarium parvidorum are scauberk, 
scaubert or scauberd. The termination is certainly from the 
Teutonic bergen, to protect, as seen in “ hauberk,” ‘‘ hawberk ” 
(i.e. hidsberg), literally a protection for the neck and shoulders, 
hence the “ long tumc of mail ” jof the xath century (see Anus 
AMD Akhour). The first part is doubtful; Skeat takes it as 
representing the 0 . Fr. escale, mod. icaille, shell, Ger. Sdude.-, 
the word would, therefore mean an outer sheath or shell that 
covers or protects. 

SOABBUHO, or ScAPPUMC, in building, the process of reducing 
a stone to a roug^ square by the axe or hammer; in Kent 
the rag-st<»a masons call this knobbling (see Masonry). 

SCMIBB, at Itch, a skin disease due to an animal parasite, 
the Sarto^es stabei (see Mite), which burrows under the 
epidermis at any part of the body, but hardly ever in the face 
or sca^ of adulta; it usually begins at the clefts of the fingers, 
where Jtspresence may be inferred from sevend scattered pimples, 
which will probably have been tom at their summits by. the 
scratching of die patient, or hhve been otherwise converted into 
vesicles orpustulm. The remedy is soap and water, and sulphur 
mntment. 

BOAEVOLA, d>e name of a fannous family of ancient Rome, 
the most important members of which were 

I. Gaids Muans Scaevola, a legendary hero, who volunteered 
to assassinate Lars Porsena when he was besieging Rome. 
Vakrier^ his wRy througb the enemy’s lines to the royal tent, 


but not knowing Porsena by sight, he slew his secretary by 
mistake. Before the royal tribunal Mucius declared that he 
was one of 300 noble youths who had sworn to take the king’s 
life, and that he had been chosen by lot to make the attempt 
first. Threatened with death or torture, Mucius thrust his 
right hand into the fire blazing upon an altar, and held it there 
until it was consumed. The king, deeply impressed and dreading 
a further attempt upon his life, ordered Mucius to be liberated, 
made peace with the Romans and withdrew his forces. Mucius 
was rewarded with a grant of land beyond the Tiber, known as 
the " Mucia Prata ” in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and received the name of Scaevola (“ left-handed ”). Dionysius 
says nothing of the incident of the fire, and attributes Porsena’s 
alarm partly to the loss of a band of marauders in an ambuscade. 
The story is presumably an attempt to explain Hie name Scaevola, 
coloured by national and family vanity (Livy ii. 12 ; Dion. 
Halic. y. 27-30). The Mucius of the legend b described as 
a patrician ; the following were undoubtedly plebeians. 

2. Publius Muaus Scaevola, Roman orator and jurist, 
consul 133 B.c. during the time of the Gracchan disturbances. 
He was not opposed to moderate reforms, and refused to use 
violence against Tiberius Gracchus, although called upon in 
the senate “ to protect the state and put down the tyrant.’’ 
After the murder of Gracchus, however, he expressed his approval 
of the act. He was an opponent of the younger Scipio Africanus, 
for which he was attacked by the satirist Lucilius (Persius 
i. IIS ; Juvenal i. 154). In 130 he succeeded his brother 
Mucianus as pontifex maximus. During his tenure of office 
he published a digest in 80 books of the official annals kept by 
himself and his predecessors, which were afterwards discontinued 
as unnecessary, their place being taken by the works of private 
annalists. He was chiefly distinguished for his knowledge of 
law, which he held to be indispensable to a successful pontifex, 
Cicero frequently mentions him as a lawyer of repute, and he 
is cited several times by the jurists whose works were used in 
the compilation of the Digest. He was also a famous player at 
ball and the game called lluodecim Scripta; after he had lost 
a game, he was able to recall the moves and throws in their 
order.* 

See A. H. J. Grecnidge, History of Rome. 

3, Quintus Mucius Scaevola, son of (2), usually called 
“ Pontifex Maximus,” to distinguish him from (4), consul in 
95 B.c. with his friend L. Licinius Crassus the orator. He and 
his colleague brought forward the lex IMinia Mucta de civibus 
regundis, whereby any non-burgrss who was convicted of having 
usurped the rights of citizenship was to be expelled from Rome, 
and any non-burgess was forbidden under pain of a heavy 
penalty to apply for the citizenship. Its object was undoubtedly 
to purify the elections and to prevent the undue influence of the 
Italians in the comitia. The indignation aroused by it was one 
of the chief causes of the Social War (see Mommsen’s Hist, of 
Rome). After his consulship Scaevola was governor of* the 
province of Asia, in which capacity he distinguished himself 
by his just dealing and his severe measures against the un¬ 
scrupulous farmers of taxes {publicani). The latter, finding 
themselves unable to touch Mucius, attacked him in the person 
of his legate, Publius Rutilius Rufus {q.v.). In honour of his 
memoiy the Greeks of Asia set aside a day for the celebration 
of festivities and games called Mucia. He was subsequently 
appointed Pontifex Maximus, and, in accordance with a custom 
that had prevailed since the first plebeian appointment to that 
office (about 130 years before), was always ready to give gratuit¬ 
ous legal advice. His antechamber was thronged, mid even the 
chief men of the state and such distinguished orators as Servius 
Sulpkius consulted him. He kept a f^ hand over the priestly 
collies and insisted upon the strict observaiKe of definite 
regubtions, although he was by no means bigoted in his views. 
He h^ that there were two kinds of religion, philosophical and 
tradition^. The second was to be preferred for the sake of the 
unreasoning multitude, who ought to be taught to set a higher 

LSome authorities hold that QnintiBan (Inst. Oral. id. z, 38) refers 
to Scaevola (3).^ 
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value upon the gods, while people of intellect had no need of 
rehgion at all. He was proscribed by the Marian party, and in 
82, when the younger Marius, after his defeat by Sulla at Sacri- 
portus, gave orders for the evacuation of Rome and the massacre 
of the chief men of the opposite party, Scaevola, while attempting 
to reconcile the opposing factions, was slain at the altar of Vesta 
and his body thrown into the Tiber. He had already escaped an 
attempt made u(»n his life by Gaius Fimbria at the funeral of 
the elder Marius in 86. 

Scaevola wasi tlie founder of the scientific study of Roman law 
and the autlior of a systematic treatise on the subject, in eighteen 
books, frequently quoted and followed by subsequent writers. It 
was a compilation of legislative enactments, judicial precedents and 
autlionties, from older collections, partly also from oral tradition. 
A small handbook called “O/m (Deftmtions) is the oldest work from 
which any excerpts are made in the Digest, and tlic first example ol a 
special kind of judicial literature {hbn definitionum or regularum). 
It consisted of short rules ol law and exjilanations of legal terms and 
phrases. A number of speeches by him, praised by Cicero for tlieir 
elegance of diction, were in existence in ancient times. 

4. Quintus Muaus Sc^vola (c. 159-88 b.c.). uncle of (3), 
from whom he is distinguished by the appellation of “ Augur.” 
He was insl^cted in law by his father, and in philosophy by the 
farnous Stoic Panaetius of Rhodes. In 121 he was governor of 
.Asia. Accused of extortion on his return, he defended himself 
and, though no orator, secured his acquittal by his legal know¬ 
ledge and common sense. In 117 he was consul. He did not 
take a prominent part in the Senate, but his brief, unpolished 
remitrlcs sometimes made a great impre.ssion. He was a great 
authority on law, and at an advanced age he gave instruction 
to Cicero and Atticus. He had a high appreciation of Marius, 
and when Sulla assembled the senate, to obtain from it a declara¬ 
tion that Marius was the enemy of his country, Scaevola refused 
his assent. He married Laelia (the daughter of Gaius Laelius, 
the friend of the younger Scipio), by whom he had a son and two 
daughters, one of whom became the wife of Licinius (-‘rassus the 
orator. Scaevola is one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s De 
oralnre, De amicitia and De republica. 

For the legal importance of the Scaevolas, see A. Schneider, Die 
drei Scaevola Ciceros (Munich, 1879)} with full references to ancient 
and modern authorities. 

SCAFELL (pronounced and sometimes written Scaw Fell), a 
mountain of Cumberland, England, in the Lake District. The 
name is specially applied to the southern point (3162 ft. in height) 
of a certain range or mass, but Scafell Pike, separated from 
Scafell by the steep narrow ridge of Mickledore, is the highest 
point in England (3210 ft.). The ridge continues N.E. to 
Great End (2984 ft.), which falls abruptly to a flat terrace, on 
which lies Sprinkling Tarn. The terrace is traversed by the path 
between Sty Head Pass (1600 ft.) and Esk Hause (2490 ft.). 
The range thus defined may be termed the Scafell mass. North¬ 
west from the Pike the lesser height of Lingmell (2649 ft.) is 
thrown out like a ba.stion, and tlie steep flank of the range, 
scored with tlie deep guUy of Piers Gill, sweeps down to the 
head of Wasdalc. On the east an even steeper waU, with splendid 
crags, falls to Eskdale. Above Mickledore ridge Scafell rises 
nearly sheer, the rock scored with bold clefts; here arc some 
of the ascents most in favour with the mountaineers. Some of 
these tax climbers to the utmost ; and the mountain has been 
the scene of several accidents. 

SCAFFOLD, Scaffolding (from the 0 . Fr. escafaut, originally 
escafait, modem ichafaud, a corruption of the Italian or Spanish 
catafalco, a platform, especially a canopy over a bier, a cata¬ 
falque ; this word is composed of O. Span, eaiar, 0 . Ital. calare, 
to view, Lat. capture, to watch, observe, and balco, balcony), 
properly a platform or st^e, particularly one of a temporary 
character erected for viewing or displaying some spectacle, and 
hence applied to the raised structure on which the execution of 
a criminm or condemned person is carried out. (See Capital 
Punishment, &c.). The word " scaffold ” or “ scaffolding ” is 
used in a technical sense of an obstmetion formed in a blast 
furnace by the fitting together of lumps which form a ewn- 
paratively solid skeleton mass inside the furnace, preventing the 
charge from descending properly. The mbst general modem 


application of the word, however, is, in building, to the tem¬ 
porary structure of platforms erected or suspended at convenient 
heights to afford workmen easy access to their work. Such 
scaffolds may be divided into four principal classes—bricklayers’ 
scaffolds, masons’ scaffolds, gantries and derrick towers or 
sti^s. The first two are constructed with upright and horizontal 
poles l^hed together. Gantries and derricks are built up of 
squared timber, and the different members are connected by 
iron bolts and dogs. 

The bricklayers’ scaffold is constructed of standards, ledgers 
and putlogs, and the connexions are made with lashings of rope, 
though wire ropes or chains are sometimes used. The 
standards are a scries of upright fir poles 30 to 50 ft. f'*’*', 
in length, either (i) sunk about 2 ft. into the ground, 

(2) fixed in barrels filled with earth lightly rammed, 

(3) placed upon a “ sole plate ” of timber with a square formed 
of small fillets of wood round the base to prevent movement. 
The standard,s are placed 6 to 9 ft. apart, and about 3 ft. away 
from the building. At every 5 ft. ledgers are tied to the standards 
to support the putlogs, which in turn support the platform 
of planks. The ledgers are poles lashed horizontally to the 
standards ; upon these, putlogs, usually of birch wood 3 in. 
sqiOTe in section, are laid about 3 or 4 ft. apart, with one end 
resting on the ledger and the other in a recess in the wall. The 
outer end should be lashed to the ledger. Boards are then laid 
upon these putlogs parallel with the face of the wall. Two 
thicknesses of boards are laid when the work is heavy. If the 
scaffold is erected in an exposed position or is more than 30 ft. 
high, it should be stiffened by cross braces of poles running 
diagonally across the face of the structure and firmly lashed to 
all the main timbers touched. Ties should also be token back 
from the face of the scaffold through apertures in the walls of 
the building and firmly secured. These ties should be connected 
with every fourth standard and start at a height between 20 
and 30 ft. from the ground. Instead of, or in addition to, these 
tics light shores may be taken from the face of the scaffold out¬ 
wards from the building. As the work is carried up the bmirding 
and many of the putlogs are removed to the stage above, some 
putlogs, however, being left tied to the lower ledgers to stiffen 
the scaffold. In the case of thick walls a scaffold is required 
inside as well as outside the building, and when this is the case 
the two structures are tied together and .stiffened by short 
connecting poles through the window and door openings. 

The mason requires an independent scaffold. He cannot rest 
the inner ends of his putlogs in the wall as the bricklayer does, 
for this would disfigure the stonework, so he erects 
another and parallel framework of standards and 
ledgers within a few inches of the wall-face upon which 
to support them. The two portions are tied together with cross 
braces, and the whole of the timbering is made capable of taking 
heavier weights than are required in die case of the bricklayer. 


Scaflolding poles are of Northern pine obtained chiefly from the 
Baltic ports. They consist of small trees up to 30 to 40 ft. long and 
of not more than 9 in. in diameter. They are sold with j, . 
the bark on, but this should be removed before use. 

Sucli material forms the standards and ledgers. The putlogs arc 
usually pieces of birch from 3 to 4 in. square in section, and 5 to 6 ft. 
long. In order to have the fibres uncut they should be spht, not 
sawn. Scaffold boards are made in 8- to rz-ft. lengths, 7 or 9 m. wide, 
and in. or 2 in. thick. They should be of yellow deal, but they are 
more often cut from spruce. The comers are cut off and the ends 
bound with stout bow-iron to prevent splitting. The cords used for 
lashing are made of Jute and hemp fibre. The b<»t and strongest 
cords are those of White Manilla hemp. The fibres for scaffold cords 
are often dipped in hot tar before being made up into rofx!. The 
ropes generally used by the scaffolder arc either " shroud laid,” 
having three strands of fibres wound tightly around a core, or " three 
strand,” which are similar but without a core. 

The erection of scaffolding demands nenie and physical strength, 
as well as skill and discretion. The timbers near the ground are 
fixed by hand labour alone; the.higher poles am raised _ 
by pulley and rope. The wedg^jL used for tightening ^rtetioa, 
cordage are driven in between the pole and the rope, ftey should 
be of dak or other hard wood, about 12 in. long and semicircular in 
cross section, and should taper off from one end to the other. Practic¬ 
ally the only tool used by the scaffolder is bis hatchet, made with a 
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hammer-head tor driving spikes and wedges; the w^m ton^e he 
oiton UJIIC8 aa a lover to tighten knots and cords. Scanolds swuld 
not be too heavUy loaded, and the weight ol materiala should be 
distributed aa much as possible. Hiis applies especially to brick¬ 
layers' scaffolds, for heavy concentrated loads, even if not sufficient to 
cause the scaffold to m, tend to iniure the brickwork. 

In Scotland and the north of hugland much work in done from 
inside by means of platforms of boards placed upon the door joists. 
When the work gets so advanced that it cannot be reached from the 
floor, trestles and platfoims are used. For executing special external 
features, such as stone carving or plaster moulding, a scaffold will 
be thrown out on cantilevers projecting through openings in the wail 
and tied down inside the building. The materials are usually hoisted 
by derrick cranes. 

“ Gantry ” is the term applied to a staging of squared timber 
used for the easy transmission of heavy material. Ihe name has, 
however, come to be used generally for strong stagings 
amairim. gquaf ed timber whether used for moving loads or not. 

Taking the general meaning of the term, gantries may be divided 
into three classes; (i) Gantries supporting a traveller; (2) 
Travelling gantries, in which the whole stage moves along rails 
placed on the ground; (3) Elevated platforms which serve as a 
base upon which to erect pole scaffolding. 

A gantry to support a traveller (fig. i) consists of two sets of 
framing placed at a convenient distance apart, say 8 ft. or more, 
and standing independently of each other. These frames consist 
of standards or uprights standing upon a sleeper or sill resting in 
a continuous line upon the ground. The tops of the standards 
are levelled to receive the head or runner. Struts are taken 
from cleats fixed at a convenient point in the sides of the 
standards, and meet in pairs under the middle of the head; 
sometimes a straining-piece is introduced between them. Struts 
are also taken outwards from the uprights and bedded on 
foot-blocks or bolted to small piles driven into the ground. The 
space between the two frames must be kept free from struts and 
ties of any description so as to leave a free passage for the 
material while being lifted and moved. The different members 
are connected by iron dogs and bolts; dogs are used wherever 
possiUc, as they form a strong connexion and do not spoil the 


6 to 12 in. squared in section, and the heads and sills are of 
similar size; the struts and braces are usually somewhat smaller. 
The traveller consists usually of two wood girders trussed with 
iron rods and mounted on fftmged wheels so as to run along the 
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I as bolt-h(des do. They should be placed 
on both aides of tlie timbers to be connected. The size of the 
timberk varies according to the height of the structure and the 
weight intended tb be carried. The standards -may be from 


wood for other purpoaca i 
■ ■ , of the tim 


rails fixed to the head-piece. Along each girder also, a rail is 
provided upon which moves the hoisting gear; this is worked 
either by band or steam power. The ends of 
the rails are turned up to form a stop for the 
traveller or crab. 

A travelling gantry (fig. 2) runs along lailt 
placed on the ground, and consists of two strong 
tru.sses braced and Iwlted together and support¬ 
ing the two trussed girders which take the crab- 
winch. The latter is mounted on wheels, and 
by simple gearing is caused to run along the 
rails fixed on the upper side of the girders. This 
is a most useful form oi gantry, and requires a 
very small amount of timber for its construc¬ 
tion. The travelling frame is, however, very 
heavy, and such an apparatus is usually fitted 
with a steam winch, the power from which, 
besides lifting the materials, can also be applied 
to move the traveller. Gantries built on this 
principle have been used successfully in building 
or repairing lofty and wide-spanned steel or otlier 
roofs. After the collapse of the steel " bow¬ 
string ” roof of Charing Cross station (London) 
hi December 1905, huge travelling gantries run¬ 
ning along rails laid upon the station platforms 
were employed, and these provided an efficient 
and economical means of access to the damaged 
portions; as section by section the work was 
removed the gantries were shifted along to the 
next bay. These gantries were 60 ft. in height. 
One, used to strip and remove the coverings of 
the roof, was 32 ft. deep, weighed 200 tons and 
moved upon 24 steel flsnged wheels; the other, 
40 ft. deep and with 32 wheels, weighed 250 tons 
and was used to take down the structural steel 
work of the roof. Four cranes were erected upon 
the staging to lower the material as it was 
removed. The amount of timber used in these 
gantries was 22,406 cutfle ft. 

In the erection of the WiUiamsburg Bridge over 
East river, New York, for which 19,000 tons of strel were used, 
" tixnbci faltowork " was built squared tiuiber to a bei^t 

of ioo ft- and 90 ft wide at the top. The SIM^ was 355 ft. The timber- 
.was in tbrae storeys or stages, and each' oertt had 8 vertical wid 
post*. Tht bents were ab ft apart and were connected 


inewasintl 
4 battering 
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at the top by 10 lines oi 12-in. by 14-in. stringers, and the lower 
siSs were 12 in. square. The cross braces were 8 by 10 in. and 6 by 
12 in. The vertical standards or posts rested on sills, and under each 
one also at its base was a timMr foundation 4 ft. square. Two 
travelling gantry towers, 22 ft. by 25 ft. and 40 ft. high, mounted on 
double-flanged wheels, ran on rails at the top of the falsework and 
carried long derrick booms fitted with pulleys for raising the materials 
necess».ry for the bridge. Beside the cranes they carried cars with 
the power plant, gasoline tank, water tanks and air compressor and 
apparatus for the pneumatic riveting hammers. 

" Elevated platforms " are generally used in conducting building 
operations in towns where the importance of the traffic renders it 
necessary to keep the footway clear. They consist of two sets of 
standards, sill and head, one set being erected close to the building 
and the other about 8 or 10 ft. away. These stages are formed of 
square timber, framed and braced in a similar manner to gantries 
designed to support a traveller, but, instead of external shores or 
braces the uprights are braced across to each other, care being taken 
to fix tlic braces at such a height as to allow free passage beneatli 
them. Joists are placed acru.ss from head to head, and a double 
layer of scaffold boards is laid to form the floor, the double thickness 
being necessary to prevent materials dropping through the joints 
upon the heads of passers-by. When the gantry abuts on the road, a 
heavy timber fender splayed at each end should be placed so as to 
ward off the traffic. Sometimes the scaffold is carried up several 
stages in tliis way and is then called " staging," but more often the 
gantry consists of only one stage and forms the foundation upon 
which tight pole or other .scaffolmng is erected. At the level of the 
platform a fanguaril is often thrown out for a distance of about 
6 ft or more and clo.sely boarded to protect the public from falling 
materials and the workmen from accident. 

Derrick “ gantries ” or “ towers ” (fig. 3) are skeleton towers 
of timber erected in a central position on a site to support 
a platform at such u height as to enable an electric 
or steam power derrick crane placed upon it to clear 
the highest portions of the building. The crane 
revolves upon a base through nearly three parts of the circum¬ 
ference of a circle, and in addition to this the jib of the crane is 
capable of an “ up and down ” motion which enables it to 
command any spot within a radius of three-quarters of the length 
Ilf the jil). For a single crane, a derrick tower with three legs is 
built, and the crane is placed over one of these, stayed back to 
the other two and then counterbalanced by heavy weights. 
Each leg is usually from 6 ft. to 10 ft. square on plan, the " king ” 
leg (that is, the leg supporting the crane) being larger than the 
“ queen ” legs. The three legs are placed from 20 to 30 ft. apart 
in the form of an equilateral or isosceles triangle. When two 
cranes are used, as is the case when important operations are to 
be conducted over the entire area of a circle, a four-legged square 
derrick tower is constructed, and a crane set upon a platform 
over each of two opposite legs. The ground upon which it is 
proposed to erect the towers must be well chosen for its solidity, 
and often requires to be well rammed. The foundation usually 
consists of a platform of 9-in. by 3-in. deals under each leg. The 
comer posts may be of three 9-in. by 3-in. deals bolted together, 
• but those for the king leg may advantageously be larger. 
They are connected at every 8 or 10 ft. of their height by means 
of cross pieces or transoms from 9 by 3 in. to 9 by 6 in. in size, 
and each bay thus formed is filled in on all four sides with diagonsd 
bracing of the same or slightly smaller timber. Up the centre 
of the king leg, from the Iwttom to the top, is carried an extra 
standard of timber to take the weight of the crane. It may be a 
balk of whole timber, 12 or 14 in. square, or may consist of deals 
bolted together up to 16 in. square. TTiis central standard must 
be well braced and strutted from the four comers to prevent any 
tendency to bending. 

When the towers have reached the desired height the king leg is 
connected to each of the queen legs by a truss^ girder, the two 
queen legs may be connected with each other cither by a similar 
trussed girder or by a .single balk of timber which can be supimrted 
Ijy struts if the s^n is considerable. For the connecting Orders 
a balk of timber reaching from king to queen legs is placed on each of 
the two topmost transoms, which may be from 4 to 8 ft. apart, the 
depth of the top bays often being modified to the required depth of 
the conncctfhg beams. Upright struts are fixed at intervals of about 
5 ft. between the two balks, which are also connected by long iron 
bolts and cross braces filled into each bay. The top balks p^ect 
a or 10 ft. beyond the king leg and form toe support for a working 
platform of deals. Struts are thrown out from toe sides of toe leg 
to support toe ends of the balks. Upon the platform are laid two 
" sleepers " of balk timber extending from beneath the bed of toe 


crane and passing over the centre of each queen leg. The " mast," 
a vertic^ member composed either of a single timber or two pieces 
strutted and braced, is erected upon the revolving crane bed, and the 
" jib," which is similar in construction to the mast, is attached to 
the base of the latter by a pivoted hinge. The jib la raised and 
lowered by a rope fixed near the end of toe jib and running to the 
engine by way ot a pulley wheel at toe top of the mast. The rope or 
chain used for lifting the materials passes over a pulley at the end 
of the jib and thence to the winch over a pulley at the top of the 
mast. In the operation of lifting it is obvious that a great strain is 
put upon the mast and a considerable overturning force is exerted 
by toe leverage of toe weight lifted at toe end of toe jib. To counter- 
b^nce this, two timber " stays " or " guys " are taken from toe 
mast head, one to the centre of cacti queen leg, and there secured. 
From these points two heavy chains are taken down the centre of 
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each queen leg and anchored to the platform at their bases, which 
are each loaded with a quantity oi bricks, stone or other heavy 
material equal in weight to at least twice any load to be lifted by the 
crane. A coupling screw link should be provided in the length of 
each anchor chain so that it may be kept at a proper tension, for if 
allowed to get slack a sudden jerk might cauw it to snap. The 
coupling screws should be placed in an accessible place near toe 
ground, where they may easily be seen and tiglitened when necessary. 
The legs of the structure should be cross braced with each Other, 
either by ties of steel bars with tightening screws, or, as is more usual, 
with scaffold-pole or squared tonber-braces ci:o.ssing each Other at 
right angles and lashed or bolted to the framework. 

In thewase of a three-towered gfljrtry it is necessary to ballast only 
the two queen legs. The weighting-61 toe king leg, as is sometimes 
done, is quite unnecessary, and even injurious, for in soft or moder¬ 
ately hard ground the added weight combined wlto that of the crane 
engine auiTload may cause a serious settlement. Wito a square 
gantry having four le^, all four should be weighted, and in calculating 
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tiw baUast necessary lor the crane towers the weight ol the engine 
should be considered. Access to the piatfonn is obtained by ladders 
fixed either inside or oatside one ol the queen legs. With the ex¬ 
ception ol the ttoards forming the working platlorm, which are 
usually spiked down, the timbers ol a tower gantry should all be 
connected by screw bolts and nuts. 

Swinging scaffolds are useful for executing light rraairs to a 
building. Perhaps the simplest form of swinging scaffold is the 
cnMu “ boatswain’s boat,” so cailed from its being chiefly 
sued used fur the painting or examination of the sides of 
swfgfrsv ships, but it is dangerous to work from and a light wind 
“•****^*’ will cause it to swing to and fro, and owing to the 
extremely awkward position occupied by the workman there is 
difficulty in doing good work from it. A better, safer and more 
comfortable arrangement, the “ painter’s boat ” ^fig. 4), is 
suspended by bluclu and falls from two cantilever “ jibs ” fixed 

in the upper part 
of the building. 
The jiositions of 
the jibs are 
altered as re¬ 
quired. The ends 
of the suspen¬ 
sion ropes are 
fastened securely 
to the cradle, 
6uac3<ffd«ci ctiodig- or boflt filtering 

their length the 
’ ’’ workmen can ad¬ 

just it to the jiroper height for working. These boats are usually 
constructed with a framework of iron and fitted with edge boards 
and guard roils all round. Like the “ boatswain’s boat ” they 
sway considerably in the wind. 

An improved form of cradle has been patented which is swung 
on block runners working along a tight wire cable stretched 
between two jibs. Block tackle is used to raise or lower the 
cradle, and horizontal movement also is obtained by light guy 
lines working over pulleys at the jibs and secured to the tops 
of the suspension ropes. All adjustments can be made from 
the cradle with perfect safety. ’The guy lines steady the boat 
to some extent and prevent it from swinging in the wind. 



Tall chimney shafts may be erected by internal scaffolding only, 
or by a combination of external and internal staging. The latter 
method is often adopted when the lower part of the shaft 
r®*^J** is designed with ornamental brickwork, string courses, 
cSmmm. P*®**”) *"‘1 important that this work should be 

carefully finished. An external scaffold is therefore carried 
up until plain work not more than z or zf bricks thick is reached, 
when the remainder can be completed by “ overhand ” work from 
an internal scaffold, llie offsets made in the brickwork on the inside 
are used to support the timbering. For the repair of tall chUnneys. 
light ladders are erected one above the other by a steeplejack and 
his assistants, each being lashed to the one below it and secured to 
the brickwork by dog-hooks driven in the joints. When the top 
of the chimney is reached balk timbers are raised by pulleys and 
laid across the top. From these are swung cradles from which the 
defective work is made good, li the work or weatlier demand a more 
stable scaffold, a light but strong framework of putlogs held together 
with iron bolts is fixed on each side of the shaft with iron holdfasts, 
and a platform of boards is laid upon them. For circular chimneys 
pieces of timber cut to a curve to fit the brickwork are clamped with 
iron to the putlogs to prcvjtt^em from bending when the bolts 
connecting uie two frames ^^UBwed up. 

In England, the FactorjSKMrkshop Act of 1901 empowers 
tile secretary of state toip||P regulations respecting any 
AcaUtmu. dfiriff®™'!* “ machmery, piwt, process, or descrip¬ 
tion otqpan uat labour,” No regulations affecting the 
building trBde^jjBjfr^n made, however, but a memorandum 
was issued utsB[D(>y the Home Office with the following 
suggestions fonfEB^crition of scaffold accidents;— 


I. All working 
adjacent ground 
thereon,' 
and atiC 
- W 





laBorms above the height of 10 it., taken from the 
level, should, before employment takes place 
ivided throughout their entire length, on the outside 


guard rail fixed at a height of 3 ft. 6 in. above the 
lid boards. Openings may be left for workmen to 
land from the ladders and for the landing of materials; 


(fi) with boards fixed so that their bottom edges are resting on 
or abutting to the scaffold boards. The boards so fixed 
should rise above the working platform not less than 7 ins. 
Openings may be left for the hmding of the workmen from 
the ladders. 

z. Ail " runs " or similar means of communication between 
different portions of a scaffold or building should be not less than 
18 in. wide. If composed of two or more twards foey should be 
fastened together in such a manner as to,prevent imequai sagging. 

3. Scaffold boards forming part of a working platform should be 
supported at each end by a putlog, and should not project more than 
6 in. beyond it unless lapped by another board, which should rest 
partly on or over the same putlog and partly upon putlogs other than 
those upon which the supported board rests. 

In such cases where the scaffold boards rest upon brackets, the 
foregoing suggestion should read as if the word bracket replaced the 
word putlog. 

N.B. Experiments have shown that a board with not more than 
a 6 in. projection over a putlog can be considered sale from trapping 
or tilting. 

4. AU supports to centring should be carried from a solid founda¬ 
tion. 

5. In iilaces where the scaffolding has been sublet to a contractor, 
the employer should satisfy himself, before allowing work to proceed 
thereon, tiiat the foregoing suggestions have been complied with, 
and that the material used in the constmctimi ol the scaffold is 
sound. 

See I. F. Hurst, Tredgold's Carpentry ; A. G. H. Thatcher, 
Scaffolding. (J. Bi.) 

SGALA NUOVA (Turk. Kusk-Adasi), also known as New 
Ephesus, a well-protected harbour on the west coast of Asia 
Minor in the vilayet of Aidin, opposite Samos. The site of the 
ancient Marathesmm is close by on the S. It is connected with 
the railway station of Ayassoluk by a diligence service. Before 
the opening of the Smyma-Aidin railway its roadstead was 
frequented by vessels trading with the Anatolian coast, and 
it has often been proposed to connect it with the railway system 
by a branch line, and thus enable it to compete with Smyrna. 

In the absence of this the town is rapidly on the decline. 
The population is not over 7000. The trade is of merely local 
interest. (B. g. H.) 

SCALD, an ancient Scandinavian bard who recited or sang at 
feasts compositions in honour of chiefs and famous men and their 
deeds. This word represents the Icel. skSld, Dan. skald, Swed. 
skjald, the regular term for a poet. Authorities differ as to its 
derivation. It seem.s certain that the word was originally 
derogatory in sense; some connect it with skdlda, a pole, on 
which libels were cut. Others, e.g. Skeat, refer it to Swed. skalla, 
Icel. skjalla, to make a loud noise or clatter, and take the original 
sense to have been a “ loud talker.” 'This would link the word 
with “ scold,” to rail at, find fault with, which is formed from 
Dutch schold, past tense of scheldan, cf. Ger. schelten, in the same 
sense. 

Of different origin is the verb " scald,” to burn or injure the skin 
or fle.sh by hot liquid or steam (see Burns and Scalds) ; also to 
cleanse an object, or to remove hair, bristles, feathers &c., from an • 
animal, by exposure to moist heat, such as boiling water, steam, &c. 
This word is derived from the O. Fr. escatder, eschauder, mod. 
ichttuder, Lat. excaidare, to wash with hot water (caldus, calidns, hot). 

SCALE (1) A small thin flake, plate or shell. The word in 
0 . Eng. is sceale, so bean-sceale, Ae husk or pod of a bean ; 
cognate forms are found in Ger. Schale, O.H.G. Scale, from 
wluch the 0 . Fr. escale, modem hale, is borrowed. The ultimate 
root is seen in the closely allied “ shell,” and also in skull, scalp, 
shale and skill, and means to peel off, separate, divide. The 
word is used specifically (i) in botany, of the rudimentary flake¬ 
like leaf forming the covering of the leaf-buds of deciduous trees 
and of the bracts of the cone in conifers; (2) in zoology, of the 
flat, hard structures of the epidermis or exoskeleton m fishes, 
reptiles. Thus in ichthyolog^ the various types of scales are 
closed as cycloid (Gr. xukXos, circle), where the growth is in 
layers, equally from the anterior and posterior edges; ctenoid 
(Gr. nrijv, comb), where the posterior edge is toothed; ganoid 
(Gr. yavos, shining), with a hud enameil^ surface and usually 
rhomooidal in shape, and plaeoid (Gr. irAof, tablet), as itj the 
ossified papillae of the cutis -of the shark. In reptiles the term 
is .applied to the structures which form the covering of the true 
reptiles, snakes and lizards. In entomology the downy covering 
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of the wings of iepidoptera consists of minute scales, really modi¬ 
fications of hairs, covered with fine lines, giving the flight colours. 
Another form in 0 . Eng. scale is found glossing the Lat. lanx, 
flat bowl or dish, and is thus used of the di^es or cups of a balance 
(bilanx), the instrument itself being also called “ scales.” 

2. Properly a ladder. Sight of steps, now only used in the 
derived “ scMng ladder.” The word is derived from the Lat. 
scala (originally scandla, from scandere to climb). There are 
many trankerred senses of the word, e.g. the distinguishing marks 
for purposes of measurement on a rule or other measuring 
instrument; hence a graduated measure or a system of pro¬ 
portional measurement or numeration, and particularly, in 
music, a series of tones at definite standard intervals (see Hab- 
uoNY, Musical Notation). 

SCALE INSECT, a name given to insects belonging to the 
family Coccidae of the homopterous division of the Hemiptera 
and deriving their name from the formation by the females of a 
waxy secretion which often hardens into a protective scale 
beneath which the insects live. Honey-dew, a sweet sticky 
substance is also secreted by some membks of the family. ITte 
females are always wingless, but are provided with anteimue, 
legs and well-developed mouth-parts. In some cases these 
organs are retained, in some they are lost in the encysted con¬ 
dition. The males, on the contrary, although sometimes wingless, 
are, as a rule, provided with a pair of large forewings and greatly 
reduced hindwings ; their antennae and legs are longer than in 
the other sex, but the moutli-parts are reduced and functionless 
(see Economic Entomology). 

SCALIGER, the Latinized name of the great Della Scala 
family (sec Verona). It has also been borne by two scholars 
of extraordinary eminence. 

1. Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), so distinguished by 
his learning and talents that, according to A. de Thou, no one 
of the ancients could be placed above him and the age in which he 
lived could not show his equal, was, according to his own account, 
a scion of the house of La Scala, for a hundred and fifty years 
princes of Verona, and was bom in 1484 at the castle of La 
Rocca on the Lago de Garda. At the age of twelve his kinsman 
the emperor Maximilian placed him among his pages. He 
remained for seventeen years in the service of the emperor, 
distinguishing himself os a soldier and as a captain. But he was 
unmindful neither of letters, in which he had the most eminent 
scholars of the day as his instructors, nor of art, which he studied 
with considerable success under Albrecht Diirer. In 1512 at 
the battle of Ravenna, where his father and elder brother were 
killed, he displayed prodigies of valour, and received the highest 
honours of chivalry from his imperial cousin, who conferred 
upon him with his own hands the spurs, the collar and the eagle 
of gold. But tihis was the only reward he obtained. He left 
the service of Maximilian, and after a brief employment by 
another kinsman, the duke of Eerrara, he decided to quit the 
military life, and in 1514 entered as a student at the university of 
Bologna. He determined to take holy orders, in the expectation 
that he would become cardinal, and then pope, when he would 
wrest from Hie Venetians his principality of Verona, of wldch the 
republic had despoiled his ancestors. But, though he soon gave 
up this design, he remained at the university until 1519. The 
next six years he passed at the castle of Vico Nuovo, in Piedmont, 
as a guest of the family of La Rovire, at first dividing his time 
between military expeditions in the summer, and study, chiefly 
of medicine and natural history, in the winter, until a severe 
attack of rheumatic gout brought his military career to a close. 
Henceforth his life was wholly devoted to study. In 1525 he 
accompanied M. A. de laRovire, bishop of Agen, to that city as 
his physician. Such is the outline of his own account of his early 
life. It was not imtil some time after his death that the enemies 
of his son first alleged that he was not of the family of La Scala, 
but was the son of Benedetto Bordone, an illuminator or school¬ 
master of Verona ; .that he was educated at Padua, where he 
took the degree of .M;D.; and that his story of his life and 
adventures before arriving at Agen was a tissue of fables. It 
certainly is supported by no other evidence than his own state¬ 
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ments, some of which are inconsistent with well-ascertained facts 
(see below ad fin,). 

The remaining thirty-two years of his life were passed almost 
wholly at Agen, in the full li^t of contemporary histoiy. They 
were without adventure, almost without incident, but it was in 
them that he achieved so much distinction that at his death in 
1558 he had the highest scientific and literary reputation of any 
man in Europe. A few days after his arrivid at Agen he fell in 
love with a charming orphan of thirteen, Andiette de Roques 
Lobejac. Her friends objected to her marriage with an unknown 
adventurer, but in 1528 he had obtained so much success as a 
physician that the objections of her family were overcome, and 
at forty-five he married Andiette, who was then sixteen. The 
marriage proved a complete success ; it was followed by twenty- 
nine years of almost uninterrupted happiness, and by the birth 
of fifteen children. 

A charge of heresy in 1538, of which he was acquitted by his 
friendly judges, one of whom was his friend Arnoul Le Perron, 
was almost the only event of interest during these years, 
except the publication of his books, and the quarrels and 
criticisms to which they gave rise. In 1531 he printed his first 
oration against Erasmus, m defence of Cicero and the Ciceronians. 
It is a piece of vigorous invective, displaying, like all his sub¬ 
sequent writings, an astonishing command of Latin, and much 
brilliant rhetoric, but full of vulgar abuse, and completely 
missing the point of the Ciceronianus of Erasmus. The writer’s 
indignation at finding it treated with silent contempt by the 
great scholar, who thought it was the work of a personal enemy— 
Aleandcr—caused him to write a second oration, more violent, 
moie abusive, with more self-glorification, but with less real merit 
than the first. I’hc orations were followed by a prodigious 
quantity of Latin verse, which appeared in successive volumes 
in 1533, 1534, 1539, 1546 and 1547 ; of these, a friendly critic, 
Mark Pattison, is obliged to approve the judgment of Huet, 
who says, “ par ses posies brutes et informes Scaliger a des- 
honor6 le Parnasse ” ; yet their numerous editions show that they 
commended themselves not only to his contemporaries, but to 
succeeding scholars. A brief tract on comic metres (De comicis 
dimenstonibus) and a work De causis linguae Latinae —^the earliest 
Latin grammar on scientific principles and follorving a scientific 
i method—were his only other purely literary works published in 
his lifetime. His Poelice appeark in 1561 after his death. 
With many paradoxes, with many criticisms which are below 
contempt, and many indecent displays of personal animosity— 
especiaUy in his reference to Etienne Dolet, over whose death he 
gloated with brutal malignity—it yet contains acute criticism, 
and showed for the first time what such a treatise ought to be, 
and how it ought to be written. 

But it is as a philosopher and a man of science that J. C. 
Scaliger ought to be judged. Classical studies he regarded as an 
agreeable lelaxation from severer pursuits. Whatever the truth 
or fable of the .first forty years of his life, he had certainly been 
a close and accurate observer, and had miuie himself acquainted 
with many curious and little-known phenomena, which he had 
stored up in a most tenacious memory. His scientific writings 
are ail in the form of commentaries, and it was not until his 
seventieth year that (with the exception of a brief tract on the 
De insomniis of Hippocrates) he felt that any of them were 
sufficiently complete to be giv4p to the world. In 1556 he 
printed his Dialogue on the De plantis attributed to Ai^otle, 
and in 1557 his Exercitationes on the work of Jerome Cardan, 
De subiilitate. His other scientific works. Commentaries on 
Theophrastus’ De causis fdantarum and Anstotle’s History of 
Animals, he left in a more or less unfinished state, and they were 
not printed until after his death. They are idl marked by arrogant 
dogmatism, viblence of language, a constant tendency to self- 
glorification, strangely combed with extensive real knowledge, 
with acuM reasoning, with an olpmvation of facts and det^ 
almost unparalleled. But he is only the naturalist ef his own 
time. That be anticipated in any manner the inductive philo¬ 
sophy cimnot be contended ; hit botanical studiei did not lead 
him, like hit contemporary Konrad von Uesner, to any idea af« 
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natural system of classification, and he rejected with the utmost 
arrogance and violence of language the discoveries of Copernicus. 
In metaphysics and in natural history Aristotle was a law to 
him, and in medicine Galen, but he was not a slave to the text 
or the details of either. He has thoroug^ily mastered their 
principles, and is able to see when his masters are not true to 
themselves. He corrects Aristotle by hhnself. He is in that ^ge 
of learning when the attempt is m^e to harmonize the written 
word with the actual facts of nature, and the result is Hiat his 
works have no real scientific value. Their interest is only 
historical. His Exercitationes upon the De subtilitate of Cardan 
(155 7) is the book by which Scaliger is best known as a philosopher. 
Its numerous editions bear witness to its popularity, and until 
the final fall of Aristotle’s physics it continued a popular text¬ 
book. We are astonished at the encyclopaedic wealth of know¬ 
ledge which the Exercitationes display, at the vigour of the 
author’s style, at the accuracy of his observations, but are obliged 
to agree with O. Naud£ that he has committed more faults than he 
has discovered in Cardan, and with Charles Nisard that his object 
seems to be to deny all that Cardan affirms and to affirm all that 
Cardan denies. Yet Leibnitz and Sir William Hamilton recognize 
him as the best modem exponent of the physics and metaphysics 
of Aristotle. He died at Agen on the iist of October 1558. 

a. Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), the greatest scholar 
of modem times, was the tenth child and third son of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger and Andiette de Roques Lobejac. Bom at Agen 
in 1540, he was sent when twelve years of age, with two younger 
brothers, to the college of Guienne at Bordeaux, then under the 
direction of Jean Gelida. An outbreak of the plague in 1555 
caused the boys to return home, and for the next few years 
Joseph was his father’s constant companion and amanuensis. 
The composition of Latin verse was the chief amusement of 
Julius in his later years, and he daily dictated to his son from 
eighty to a hundred lines, and sometimes more. Joseph was also 
required each day to write a Latin theme or declamation, though 
in othmr respects he seems to have been left to his own devices. 
But the companionship of his father was worth more to Joseph 
than any mere instruction. He learned from him to be not a 
mere scholar, but something more—^an acute observer, never 
losing sight of the actual world, and aiming not so much at 
correcting texts as at laying the foundation of a science of 
historical criticism. 

After his fathet’s death, he spent four years at the university 
of Paris, where he began the study of Greek under Tumebus. 
But after two months he found he was not in a position to profit 
by the lectures of the greatest Greek sdiolar of the time. He 
determined to teach himself. He read Homer in twenty-one 
days, and then went through all the other Greek poets, orators 
and historians, forming a grammar for himself as Iw went along. 
From Greek, at the suggestion of G. Postel, he proceeded to 
attack Hebrew, and then Arabic; of both he acquired a respect¬ 
able knowledge, though not the critical mastery which he 
possessed in Latin and Greek. The name of Jean Dorat 
then stood as high as that of Tumebus as a Greek scholar, and 
far higher os a professor. As a teacher he was able not only to 
impart knowledge, but to kindle enthusiasm. It was to Dorat 
that Scali^ owed the home whidi he found for the next thirty 
years of his life. In 1563 the professor recommended him to 
Louis de Qiastaigner, the young lord of La Roche Pozay, as a 
companion in his travels. A close friendship sprang up between 
the two young men, which remained unbroken till the death of 
Louis in 1595. The travellers first went to Rome. Here they 
found Marc Antoine Muretus, who, when at Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, had been a ^eat favourite and occasional visitor of 
Julius Cmsot at Agen. Mbretus soon recomized Scaliger’s 
mKits, and introdu^ him to all the men uat were worth 
knowing. After visiting a large part of Italy, the travellers 
passed to England and Scotland, taking as it would seem La 
Roche Pozay on their way, for Scalper’s preface to his first book, 
the ConjeetaHta in Varronm, is dated there in December 1564. 
Scaliger formed an unftivoarable opinion of the English. Their 
inteiman dispositioa, and inhospitable treatment of foreignets, 


especially impressed him. He was also disappointed in finding 
few Greek manuscripts and few learned men. It was not until 
a much later period that he became intimate with Richard 
Thompson and other Englishmen. In the course of his travels 
he had become a Protestant. On his return to France he spent 
three years with the Chastaigners, accompanying them to ffieir 
different chateaux in Poitou, as the calls of the civil war required. 
In 1570 he accepted the invitation of Cujas, and proceeded to 
Valence to study jurisprudence under the greatest living jurist. 
Here he remained three years, profiting not only by the lectures 
but even more by the library of Cujas, which filled no fewer than 
seven or eight rooms and included five hundred manuscripts. 

The massacre of St Bartholomew—occurring as he was about 
to accompany the bishop of Valence on an embassy to Poland— 
induced him with other Huguenots to retire to Geneva, where 
he was received with open arms, and was appointed a professor 
in the academy. He lectured on the Organon of Aristotle and 
the De finibus of Cicero with much satisfaction to the students 
but with little to himself. He hated lecturing, and was bored 
with the importunities of the fanatical preachers ; and in 1574 
he returned to France, and made his home for the next twenty 
years with Chastaigner. Of his life during this period we have 
interesting details and notices in the Lettres franfaises iniiites 
de Joseph Scaliger, edited by M. Tamizey de Larroque (Agen, 
1881). Constantly moving through Poitou and the Limousin, 
as the exigencies of the civil war required, occasionally taking 
his turn as a guard, at least on one occasion trailing a pike on an 
expedition against the Leaguers, with no access to libraries, 
and frequently separated even from his own books, his life 
during this period seems most unsuited to study. He had, how¬ 
ever, what so few contemporary scholars possessed—leisure, 
and freedom from pecuniary cares. It was during this period of 
his life that he composed and published the books which showed 
that with him a new school of historical criticism had arisen. 
His editions of the Catalecta (1575), of Festus (1575), of Catullus, 
Tibullus and Propertius (1577), are the work of a man who not 
only writes books of instruction for learners, but is determined 
himself to discover the real meaning and force of his author. 
He was the first to lay down and apply sound rules of criticism 
and emendation, and to change textual criticism from a series 
of haphazard guesses into a “ rational procedure subject to fixed 
laws ” (Pattison). But these works, while proving Scaliger’s 
right to the foremost place among his contemporaries as Latin 
scholar and critic, did not go beyond mere scholarship. It was 
reserved for his edition of Manilius (1579), and his De emendatione 
tem^rum (1583), to revolutionize all the received ideas of 
ancient chronology—to show Hiat ancient history is not confined 
to that of the Greeks and Romans, but also comprises that of 
the Persians, the Babylonians and the Egyptians, hitherto 
neglected as absolutely worthless, and that of the Jews, hitherto 
treated as a thing apart, and that the historical narratives and 
fragments of each of these,and their several systems of chronology, 
must be critically compared, if any true and general conclusions 
are to be reached. It is this which places Scaliger on so im¬ 
measurably higher fui eminence than any of his contemporaries. 
Vet, while the scholars of his time admitted his pre-eminence, 
neither they nor those who immediately followed seem to have 
appreciated his real merit, but to have considered his emendatory 
criticism, and his skill in Greek, as constituting his claim to 
special greatness. His commentary on Manilius is r^lly a 
treatise on the astronomy of the ancients, and it forms an 
introduction to the De emendatione temporum, in which he 
examines by the light of modem and Copemican science the 
ancient system as applied to epochs, calendars and computations 
of time, showing upon what principles they were based. 

In the remaining twenty-four years of his lifc_ he at once 
corrected and enlai^d Hie basis which he had Wd in the De 
emendatione. With incredible patience, sometimes with a 
happy audacity of conjecture which itself is almost gmius, 
he succeeded in reconstructing the lost Clmmicle of Eusebius— 
one of the most precious remains of aritiqui^, and of the highest 
vtdue for andoit chronology. This he prmted in 1606 in his 



Thesaurus Umporum, in which he collected, restored and 
^angM every ^ronologicaJ relic extant in Greek or Latin. 
When in 1590 Lipsius retired from Leiden, the university and 
Its protectors, the states-general of Holland and the prince of 
Or^e, resolved to obtain Scaliger as his successor. He declined 
their offer. He hated lecturing, and there were those among 
his friends who erroneously believed that with the success of 
Henry IV. learning would flourish, and Protestantism be no bar 
to advancement. The invitation was renewed in the most 
flattering manner a year later. Scaler would not be required 
to lecture. The university only wished for his presence. He 
would be in all respects the master of his time. This offer 
Scaliger provisionally accepted. About the middle of 1593 he 
started for Holland, where he passed the remaining thirteen years 
of his life, never returning to France. His reception at Leiden 
was all that he could wish. A handsome income was assured 
to him. He was treated with the highest consideration. His 
rank as a prince of Verona was recognized. Placed midway 
between The Hague and Amsterdam, he was able to obtain, 
besides the learned circle of Leiden, the advantages of the best 
society of both these capitals. For Scaliger was no hermit 
buried among his books; he was fond of social intercourse 
and was himself a good talker. 

For the first seven years of his residence at Leiden his reputa¬ 
tion was at its highest point. His literary dictatorship was 
unquestioned. From his throne at Leiden he ruled the learned 
world ; a word from him could make or mar a rising reputation ; 
and he was surrounded by young men eager to listen to and profit 
by his conversation. He encouraged Grotius when only a youth 
of sixteen to edit Capella; the early death of the younger Uouza 
he wept as that of a beloved son; Daniel Heinsius, from being 
his favourite pupil, became his most intimate friend. But 
Scaliger hod made numerous enemies. He /hated i^noranccj 
but he hated still more half-learning, and most of all (fchonesty 
m argument or in quotation. Himself the soul of honour and 
truthfulness, he had no toleration for the disingenuous arguments 
and the mb-statements of facts of those who wrote to support 
a theory or to defend an unsound cause. His pungent sarcasms 
were soon carried to the persons of whom they were uttered, and 
his pen was not less bitter than his tongue. He resembles his 
father in his arrogant tone towards those whom he despises and 
those whom he hates, and he despises and hates all who differ 
from him. He is conscious of his power, and not always sufficiently 
cautious or sufliciently gentle in its exercise. Nor was he always 
right. He trusted much to his memory, which was occasionally 
treacherous. His emendations, if frequently happy, were some¬ 
times absurd. In ^ying the foundations of a science of ancient 
chronology he relied sometimes upon groundless, sometimes 
even upon absurd hypotheses, frequently upon an imperfect 
induction of facts. Sometimes he misunderstood theastronomical 
science of the ancients, sometimes that of Copernicus and Tycho 
Brahe. And he was no mathematician. But his enemies were 
not merely those whose errors he had exposed and whose 
hostility he had excited by the violence of his language. The 
results of his system of historical criticism had been adverse to 
the Catholic controversialists and to the authenticity of many 
of the documents upon which they had been accustomed to 
rely- The Jesuits, who aspired to be the source of all scholarsh^ 
and criticism, perceived that the writings and authority of Scaliw 
were the most formidable barrier to their claims. It was the aaif 
of conversions. Muretus in tl» latter part of his life professed 
the strictest orthodoxy; J. Upsius had been reconciled to the! 
Church of Rome} Oisaubon was supposed to be wavering; 
but Scaliger was known to be hopeless, and as long as his 
supremacy was unquestioned the Protestants had the victory 
in learning and scholanhip. A determined attempt must be 
made, if not to answer his criticisms, or to disprove his statements, 
yet to attack him as a man, and to destroy his reputation. 
Thb was no easy task, for his moral character was absolutely 
spotless. 

After several scurrilous attacks by the Jesuit party, in which 
coarseness and vmtence were more conspicuous than ability, in 
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1607 a new and more successful attempt was made. Scaliger’s 
weak point was his pride. In 1594, in an evil hour for his ht^pi- 
ness and his reputation, he published his Epistola de vetusMe 
ef splendore genbr Scaligerae ei J. C, Scaligeri vita. In 1607 
Caspar Scioppius, then in the service of the Jesuits, whom he 
afterwards so bitterly libelled, published his Scaliger hypo- 
Mtmaeus (“ The Supposititious Scaliger ”), a quarto volume of 
more than four hundred pages, written wiA consummate ability, 
in an admirable and incisive style, with the entire disregard for 
truth which Scioppius always displayed, and with all the power 
of his accomplished sarcasm. Kvery piece of scandal which 
could be raked together respecting Scaliger or his ibmily is to 
ix found there, llie author professes to point out five hundred 
lies in the Epistola de vetustate of Scaliger, but the main argu¬ 
ment of the book is to show the falsi^* of his jiretensions to-be 
of the family of La Scala, and of the narrative of his father's 
early life. “ No stronger proof," says Hark Fattison, “ can 
be given of the impressions produced by this powerful philippic, 
dedicated to the defamation of an individual, than that it has 
been the source from which the biography of Scaliger, as it now 
stands in our biographical collections, has mainly flowed." 
To Scaliger the blow was crushing. Whatever the case as to 
Julius, Joseph had undoubtedly believed himself a prince of 
Verona, and in his Epistola had put forth with the most perfect 
good faith, and without inquiry, ail that he had heard from his 
father. He immediately wrote a reply to Scioppius, entitled 
Confutatio fabulae Burdonum. It is written, for Scaliger, with 
unusual moderation and good taste, but perhaps lor that very 
reason had not the success which its autaor wished and even 
expected. In the opinion of the highest authority, Mark Pattison. 
“ as a refutation of Scioppius it is most complete ” j but there 
are certainly grounds for dissenting, though with diffidence, 
from this judgment. Scaliger undoubtedly shows that ^ioppius 
committed more blunders than he corrected, that his book 
literally bristles with pure lies and baseless calumnies; but he 
does not succeed in adducing a single proof either of his father’s 
descent from the La Scala family, or of any single event narrated 
by Julius as happening to himself or any member of his family 
prior to his arriv^ at Agen. Nor does he even attempt a refuta¬ 
tion of the crucial point, which Scioppius had proved, as far as a 
negative can be proved—namely, that William, the last prince 
of Verona, had no son Nicholas, the alleged grandfather of J ulius, 
nor indeed any son who could have been such grandfather. 
But whether complete or not, the Confutatio had no success; 
the attack of the Jesuits was successful, far more so than they 
could possibly have hoped. Scioppius was wont to boast that 
his book had killed Scaliger. It certainly embittered the few 
remaining months of his life, and it is not improbable that the 
mortification which he suffered may have shortened hk days. 
The Confutatio was his last work. Five months after it appeared, 

“ on the zistsaf January 1609, at four in the morning, he fell 
asleep in HeWus’s arms. Hie aspiring spirit ascended ^fore 
the InfinitelJtfhe most richly stored intellect whiiffi had ever 
spent itself iK acquiring knowledge was in the presence of the 
Omni3cie|dW (Pattison). 

Of JoB^ Scaliger the only biography in any way adequate is 
that of Jacob Bemays (Berlin, 1855). It was reviewed by Mark 
Pattison ih^e Quarterly Review, vol. cviii. (i860), since reprinted in 
the Essays;% (1889), 132-195. Pattison had made many manuscript 
collections for a life of Joseph Scaliger on a much more extensive 
scale, whiA he left un&ii^ed. In writing the above article, Ihx>- 
feswT Oiristie had access to and made much use of these MSS., 
which include a life of Julius Caesar Scaliger. The fragments of the 
life of Joseph Scaliger have been printed in the Betayt, 1 . 196-243. 
For tht life of Joseph, besides the letters published M. Tamizey 
de Larioque (Agen, t88i), the two old coUections of Latin and 
French letters aad,,tae two Sci^igerana are the most impoitani 
sources of inlormaffla For the fife of JtillUS Caesar the letters 
edited by his son,'ttse subs^uently published in 1620 by the 
President de Ma ussadftfae SaUigerana, and his own writings, which 
are fnU Mkantobtognqihical mattgM^ the chief authorities. M. de 
Bourousse de LaSore's Etude sM Jules Cisar de EesetUe (Agen, 
|86oj and .'lL Magen’s Documents sur Julius Caesar Scdliger et sa 
famille (As)til, 1873) add important details for the lives of both 
latiier and son. The Uves by Charles' Nisard»-that of Juhns in 
bee GladiattUrs ie la rtpubEgue des leltres, and that of .Josep^ jn 
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he Triumvimt HUtraire au seitiime .«Vcfc—are equally unworthy ot 
their author and their subjects. ;uliu.s i-. amply held up to ridicule, 
while the Ule of Joseph is almost wholly liased on the book of Sciop- 
pius and the Scahgerana. A comjilete list of the works of Joseph will 
be found m Ills life by Bernays. See also J. K. Sandys, History of 
Classical Scholarsltifi, ii. (looHj, 100-204, (R. C. C.; J. E. S.*) 

SCALP (O. Dutch schelpe, a shell), in anatomy, the whole 
covering of the toji of the head from the skin to the bone. Five 
layers arc recogni/icd in the scalp, and these, from without 
inward, are: (1) .skin, (2) superfici^ fascia, (3) aponeurosis or 
epicranium. (4) lymph space, (5) periosteum or pericranium. 

The skin of the scalp is thick and remarkable for the large 
number of hair follicles contained in it. The superficial fascia 
consi.sts of dense bundles of fibrous tissue which pass from the 
skin to the third layer or aponeurosis and bind the two structures 
together so closely that when one of them is moved the other 
mu.st needs be moved too. TTie fibrous bundles are separated 
by pellets of fat, and it is in this second layer that the vessels 
and nerves of the .scalp are found. Here, as elsewhere, the 
vessels are arteries, veins and lymphatics, and the arteries are 
specially remarkable, firstly, for their tortuosity, which is an 
adaptation to so movable a part; secondly, for their anastomos¬ 
ing across the middle line with their fellows of the opposite side, 
an arrangement which is not usual in the body ; and, thirdly, for 
the fact that, when cut, their ends are held open by the dense 
fibrous tissue already spoken of, so that bleeding is more free in 
the scalp than it is from arteries of the same size elsewhere in the 
body. 

The veins do not follow the twists of the arteries but run a 
straight course; for this reason there is often a considerable 
distance between an artery and its companion vein. Accom¬ 
panying the veins are the larger lymphatic vessels, though there 
are no lymphatic glands actually in the scalp. From the forehead 
region the lymphatics accompany the facial vein down the side 
of the face and usually reach their first gland in the submaxillary 
region, so that in the case of a poisoned wound of the forehead 
sympathetic swelling or suppuration would take place below the 
jaw. From the region of the temple the lymphatics drain into a 
•small gland lying just in front of the ear, while those from the 
region behind the ear drain into some glands lying close to the 
mastoid process. In the occipital region a small gland (or glands) 
is found at the edge of the scalp close to the point at which the 
occipital artery reaches it, that is to say about a third of the 
distance from the external occipital protuberance to the tip of 
the mastoid process (sec Skull). 

The nerve supply of the scalp in its anterior part is from the 
fifth cranial or trigeminal nerve (see Nerves, Cranial) ; in the 
forehead region the supratrochlear and supraorbital branches 
come out of the orbit from the first or ophtlialmic division of the 
fifth, while farther back, in the anterior part of the temporal 
region, the temporal branch of the second or maidllary division 
of the same nerve is found. Farther back still,'in front of the 
ear, is the area of the auriculo-temporal nerve, C branch of the 
third or mandibular division of the fifth cranial. 0 

Behind the ear the scalp is supplied with sensation by two 
branches of the cervical plexus of nerves, the gretft auricular 
and the small occipital (see Nerves, Spinal), while tehind these, 
and reaching as far as the mid line posteriorly, the grwt occipital, 
derived from the posterior primary division of the second cervical 
nerve, is distributed. Sometimes the posterior primary division 
of the third cervical nen'e reaches the' scalp still nearer the 
middle line behind. 

The third layer of the scalp or epicranium is formed by the 
two fleshy bellies of the ocdpito-frontalis muscle and the flattened 
tendon or aponeurosis between them. Of these two bellies the 
anterior (frontalis) is the larger, and, whe^^''it acts, throws the 
skin of the forehead into those transverse puckers which are 
characteristic of a puzzled frame of mind. The much smaller 
(occipitalis or posterior) belly usually merely fixes the aponeurosis 
for the frontalis to act, though some people have the power of 
alternately contracting the two muscles and so wagging their 
scalps backward and forward as monkeys do. Both fleshy 


bellies of the occipito-frontalis are innervated by the seventh or 
facial nerve which supplies all the muscles of expression. 

Deep to the occipito-frontalis and its aponeurosis or epicranium 
is the fourth layer, which consists of very lax areolar tissue 
constituting what is now known in anatomy as a lymph space. 
The length and laxity of this tissue allow great freedom of move¬ 
ment to the more superficial layers, and it is this layer which is 
torn through when a Red Indian scalps his foe. So lax is the 
tissue here that any collection of blood or pus is quickly dis¬ 
tributed throughout its whole area, and, owing to the absence 
of tension as well as of nerves, very little pain accompanies any 
such effusion. 

TTie fifth and deepest layer of the scalp is the pericranium or 
the external periosteum of the skull bones. Thus, until the 
sutures of the skull close in middle life, is continuous with the 
dura mater which forms the internal periosteum, and for this 
reason any subpcricranial effusion is localized to the area of the 
skull bone over which it happens to lie. Moreover, any sup¬ 
purative process may extend through the sutures to the meninges 
of the brain. (F. G. P.) 

Surgery of the Scalp. —In connexion with the treatment of surgical 
and other wounds of the scalp, it used to be thought tliat it was 
dangerous to treat them by suturing, because of the risk of the 
intervention of abscess or erysipelas. Mow that one knows, how¬ 
ever, that these two conditions are dependent upon the presence 
of septic micro-organisms, the surgeon deals with the scalp as with 
other parts of the Isuly, cleansing the surface before performing an 
operation ujion it, and doing his best to free the region of all germs 
when he is called upon to treat a wound already inflicted on it. 
Unless the surgeon could render the scalp aseptic, it would be ahnost 
impos.sible for liim to undertake any operation upon the interior of 
the skull. Before opening the skull, therefore, the scalp is cleanly 
shaved and dealt with by turpentine, soap and water and other 
antiseptics. A large horse-shoe sluiped flap is then turned down 
by an incision right to the bone, and on the conclusion of tlie opera¬ 
tion the flap is replaced in position and secured by stitches. 

As the result of septic infection by an accidental wound, abscess 
is hkely to form beneath the scalp, and if it is left to increase in .size 
unchecked it may detach a large area of the scalp. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as it IS thought that matter is forming beneath the .scalp, an 
incision should be made down to the bone, and provision taken for 
insuring free drtiinage. 

Naevi of the scalp are best treated by electrolysis or by removal 
by dissection. If they are sujiphed by large blood-vessels, each 
artery should lie under-pinned or tied liefore the removal by dis¬ 
section is undertaken. 

Sebaceous cysts of the scalp should be removed by incision under 
the ether-spray whilst they are still small, the whole of the cyst- 
wall lieing tom out, for unless the cyst is entirely removed, the 
tumour IS likely to reform. If the sebaceous cyst is left it may 
cause a thinning of the overlymg skht and, effecting its own dis¬ 
charge, may become the source of chronic suppuration. In some 
cases the chrome abscess of a sebaceous cyst becomes the starting- 
point of mahgnant disease. (E. O.*) 

SCAliPING, the custom of removing the skin of the skull, 
with hair attached. Though generally associated with the North 
American Indians, the practice has been common in F.urope, 
Asia and Africa. The underlying idea, as of similar mutilations 
of those slain in battle, is the warrior’s wish to preserve a portable 
proof or trophy of his prowess. Scalping was the usual form of 
mutilation from the earliest times. Herodotus (iv. 64) describes 
the practice among the Scythians. The Abb6 Emmanuel H. D. 
Domenech (Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North 
America, ch. 39) quotes the decalvare of the ancient Germans, 
the capiUos et cutem detrahere of the code of the Visigoths, and 
the Annals of Flodoard, to prove that the Anglo-Sicons and 
the Franks still scalped about a.d. 879. In Africa it was, and 
doubtless is, as prevalent as are all barbarous mutilations. 

Among the North American Indians scalping was always in 
the nature of a rite. It was common to those tribes east of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the south-west and upper Columbia; 
but unknown apparently among the Eskimo, ^ong the north¬ 
west coast, and on the Pacific coast west of Ae Cicade range 
and the Sierras, except among some few Californian tribes, or 
here and there in Mexico and southward. Properly the scalp 
could only be taken after a fair fight; in more recent times there 
seems to have been no such restriction. To facilitate the opera¬ 
tion the braves wore long war-locks or scalping-tufts, as an 
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implied challenge. These locks were braided with bright ribbons 
or ornamented with a feather. After the successful warrior’s 


return the scalp or scalps captured were dried, mounted and 
consecrated by a solemn dance. Some tribes hung the fcalps 
to their bridles, others to their shields, while some ornamented 
with them the outer scams of their leggings. Scalping was some¬ 
times adopted by the whites in their wars with the Redskins, 
and bounties have been offered for scalps ^several times in 
American history. 

SCAMILU IMPARES (“ unequal steps,” Fr. escabeaux 
inigales ; Ger. Schutsstege), in architecture, a term quoted by 
Vitruvius when referring to the rise given to the stylobate in 
the centre of the front and sides of a Greek temple. His explana¬ 
tion is not clear; he states (iii. 4) that, if set out level, the 
stylobate would have the appearam'e of being sunk in the centre, 
so that it is necessary that there should be an addition by means 
of small steps (scamiUi impares). In book v. chap. 9, he again 
refers to the addition on tlie stylolmte. The inteipretation of 
his meaning by Penrose and other authorities is generally 
assumed to be the addition which it was necessary to leave on 
the lower frusta of the Doric column, or on the lower portion of 
the base of the Ionic column, so as to give them a proper bearing 
on the curved surface of the stylobate : when levelling ground, 
however, it is sometimes the custom to fix at intervids small 
bricks or tiles which are piled up until the upper surfaces of 
all of them are absolutely level. If, as an alternative, these 
piles were so arranged as to rise towards the centre, instead of 
a level a slightly curved surfatw might be obtained, and the 
term ” unequal steps ” would apply to them. This was the 
opinion of M. Bernouf, a I'rench author, who points out that 
acamillus is a diminutive of scamnum, a small step (Fr. petit 
banc), which in some parts of France is employed when levelling 
the surface of areas or courts. According to Penrose the rise 
of the curved stylobate of the Parthenon had already been 
obtained in the stcreobatc carrying it, long before the problem 
of bedding the columns on the curve had arisen. 

SCAMMONY, a plant. Convolvulus scammonia (Gr. oKaumvla), 
native to the countries of the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
basin; it grows in bu.shy waste places, from Syria in the south 
to the Oimea in the north, its range extending westward to the 
Greek islands, but not to northern Africa or Italy. 1 1 is a twining 
perennial, bearing flowers like those of Convolvulus arvrnsis, 
and having irregularly arrow-shaped leaves and a thick fleshy 
root. The dried juice, ‘‘ virgin scammony.” obtained by incision 
of the living root, has been used in medicine as scammonium,^ 
but the variable quality of the drug has led to the employment 
of scammoniae resina, which is obtained from the dried root by 
digestion with alcohol. 

The active principle is the glucoside scammonin or jalapin, 
The dose of scammonium is 5 to 10 grains, of .scammony 
resin 3 to 8 grains. Like certain other resins, scammony is inert 
until it has passed from the stomach into the duodenum, where it 
meets the bile, a chemical reaction occurring between it and the 
taurocholatc and glycocholate of sodium, whereby it is converted 
into a powerful purgative. Its action is essentially that of a hydrar 
goguc, and is exercised upon practically the entire length ol ttjo 
aUmentary canal. The drug is not a cholagogue, nor does ^it 
markedly affect the muscular coat of the tiowel, but it causes'll 
great increase of secretion from the intestinal glands. It actsdli 
about four hours. In large doses it is, of course, a violent gastrti; 
intestinal irritant. In consonance with the statement that .seance 
mony acts only after admixture with the bile, is the fact that hypo-' 
dermic or intravenous Injection of the drug produces no purgation,' 
or indeed any other result. The drug frequently kills both th« 
round-worm and the tape-worm, especially the former, and is 
therefore an anthelmintic. It is not largely used, but is very eflectivc 
in tte treatment of severe constipation, especially in children. 


SCAMP; an idle, worthless rascal; in earlier (i8th cent.) 
usage especially applied as a cant term for a highway robber, 
a foot-p«I, later of one who incurs debts and decamps without 
paying them.' The word appears to be derived from a shortened 
form of “ scamper,” to run away, decamp, to move quickly 
or nimbly ; which is generally taken to be a military slang word 
' It was formerly called diagrydion, probably from Sdtpu, a tear, 
in allusion to the manner in which tlie juice exudes from fhe incised 
root. 


adapted from Dutch sehampen, to escape : O.Fr. escamper : Ital. 
scamparc ; Lat. ex, out of, campus, field of battle, hence a vaga- 
Iwnd deserter. This word must be distinguished from “ scamp,” 
to do work in a hasty, careless manner, which is apparently 
a variant of “ skimp,” “ skimpy,” and is to be referred to the 
root seen in 0 . Nor. skammr, short; Eng. ” scant.” 

SCANDAL, disgrace, discredit, shame, caused by the report or 
knowledge of wrongdoing, hence defamation or gossip, especially 
malicious or idle ; or such action as causes public offence or dis¬ 
repute. (For the law relating to scandal, more generally termed 
“ defamation ” see Libel and Slander.) The Gre^ word 
irxdi'&iAiii', stumbling-block, cause of offence or temptation, 
is used in the Septuagint and the New Testament. Classical 
Greek had the word <TKavSd\ii$pov only, properly the spring of 
a liaited trap : the origin probably being the root seen in Latin 
scatidere, to climb, get up. While the Latin scandaluiii has given 
such direct derivatives as Spanish and Portuguese eseandalo, 
HutCtiSchandaal, Eng. “ scandal,” &r., it is also the .source of the 
synonymous “ slander,” Middle Eng. sclaundre, 0 . P'r. esclandre, 
escandle. 

A particular form ol ilcfamatioii was scandahm magnatum, 
" slander ol great men,” words, tliat is, spoken defaming a peer 
spintual or temporal, judge or dignitary ol the realm. Action lay 
for .such deiamation under the statutes of 3 Edw. 1 . c. 3.). i Rich. 
II. c. 5, and 12 Rich. II. c. 11 whereby damages could In- recovered, 
even in ca.sc.s where no action would lie, if tlie defamation were of an 
ordinary .subject, and that without proof of special damage. These 
statutes, though long obsolete, were only aiiohshed in 1887 (Statute 
Law Revision Act). 

SCANDERBEG, or Iskender Bey (1403-14(17), known also 
as “ the Dragon of Albania,” the national hero of the Albanians, 
was the son of John (Giovanni) Castriota, lord of Kroia and of 
tlie Mirdite country in northern Albania, and of a Servian princess 
named Vaisava. His actual name was George (Giorgio) Castriota, 
and the name of Iskender Bey (Prince Alexander) was given 
to him by the Turks in complimentary reference to Alexander 
the Great. In 1423, when Murad II. invaded Epirus, George 
Castriota, with his three brothers, was handed over as a hostage 
to the Turks and sent to be trained in the service of the seraglio. 
His brilliant qualities of mind and body at once gained him the 
favour of the sultan ; he became a Mussulman, was promoted 
to high military command and, tliough barely nineteen years 
of age, to the government of a sanjak. He remained in the 
Ottoman service for twenty years, dissembling his resentment 
when, on the death of his father, his principality was annexed 
and his brothers poisoned. In 1443, however, his opportunity 
came with Janos Hunyadi’s victory at Nish. He seized Kroia 
by stratagem, proclaimed himself a Christian, and gathered the 
wild Albanian clansmen about him. In the inaccessible fastnesses 
of Albania he maintained a guerilla warfare against the Turks 
during nearly twenty-five years, easily routing the armies sent 
against him, and is said to have slain three thousand Turks 
with bis owgj^d. In 1461 Murad’s successor Mahommed II. 
acknowledm|£|gn by a temporary truce as lord of Albania and 
Epirus. I^bilted in 1467 at Alessio, and his tomb was long the 
object of ajmperstitious veneration on the part of the Turks. 

Scander^giljs resistance to the Turkish advance was invaluable 
to the cau(»,of Christianity, but the union which he had main¬ 
tained in ^ISania did not survive him. He was succeeded in 
Kroia by his son, Giovanni Castriota, who in 1474 sold the princi¬ 
pality to the Venetians, by whom four years later it was 
re-s(^ to the Turks. 

See Georges T. Petrovitch, Scander-heg (Georges Castriota); Essai 
de bibliographic raisonnic ; Ouvrages sur Scander-beg icrits en tangucs 
fratifaise, anglaise, altemande, latine, italienrte, (Paris, 1881); 
Ptsko, Shanderbeg, historische Studie (Vienna, 1895). 

SCANDINAVIANS<aVIUZATION. The date of man’s first 
appearance in ScuKNliavia is still an open question. But for 
all practical purposMi Scandinavian archaeology only begins with 
the Neolithic or Later Stone Ag%> since the country must have 
been covered with ice during the preceding period, the Palaeo¬ 
lithic or Early Stone Age, when parts of &rope were already 
inhabited. Thus the expressions Earlier and Later Stone 
Age in Scandinavian archeology merely refer to subdivisions 
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pf the Neolithic Period* Men have left traces of their occupation 
of Denmark from the time when firs were still the prevail¬ 
ing trees in that country, and a few tools of elk and remdeer 
horn appear to belong to an even earlier period, ^jveden and 
Norway were probably not inhabited until later, though it 
seems that men were present in Sweden while the Baltic was still 
a fresh-water lake. The dates assigned to this p^iod vary very 
greatly : S. Muller suggests before 3000 B.C., while 0 . Montelius 
places it at 8000 years before our era. Besides the elk- and 
reindeer-horn tools mentioned above, a few rough tot imple¬ 
ments seem to the earliest traces of man in Scandinavia. In 
Norway and Sweden these are oHly found in the extreme south. 
The kiv>kkenrmMinger or skaldynger, variously called in English 
kitchen - middens, refuse-heaps, or shell - mounds, are char¬ 
acteristic of Denmark in the next period. In these we find 
remains of primitive meals, consisting chiefly of oyster, mussel 
and other shells, and the bones of various fish, birds and animals, 
including deer, wild boar, seals, wolves and aurochs. It appears 
that the race which left these relics must have lived by hunting 
and fishing, and that they were probably semi-nomadic. They 
were evidently unacquainted with agriculture and had no 
domestic animals other than the dog. These refuse heaps are 
almost always found by the sea-shore or close to a lake. Some 
of them extend over an area of as much as 700 yds. by ao yds. 
width, but their depth is usually not more than 3 to to ft. There 
are frequent traces of fire and hearth places, so that we may 
conclude that the food was both prepared and eaten on the spot. 
The flint implements consist of flakes or knives, awls and axes 
of various kinds, all made by a process of rough chipping. These 
are supplemented by articles of bone, horn and clay, mcluding 
arrow or spear points, axes of horn, and bone combs. Earthen¬ 
ware vessels must have been much used, but only fragments have 
been found, made, of course, without the use of the wheel. Rare 
attempts at decoration consist of a few cuts or impressions round 
the top. The only ornaments found are the pierced teeth of 
animals and shells. In Norway and Sweden implements similar 
to those of the Danish shell-mounds have been found, but usually 
without the organic remains, except at Viste, near Stavanger, 
excavated in 1907. The first Swedish shell-mound was discovered 
in the north of Bohuslto in 1905, but is of a later type than the 
Danish. The remtos at Ndstvet in the Christiania fjord show 
traces of a considerable population. Ground slate imple¬ 
ments are found scattered ^1 along the coasts of Norway and 
Sweden, and are attributed to a nomadic people, whose arctic 
culture persisted much longer in these countries than in the much 
earlier flint civilization of the kitchen-middens in Denmark. 
To this race are attributed a few rock-c^’ings and otaer sculp¬ 
tured representations of animals in a highly naturalistic style, 
almost equal to that of the palaeolithic cave-carvings of France, 
and showing close affinity with the artistic productions of the 
regions on the eastern side of the Baltic. ^ ^ 

iotef Stone .dge.—The remains of the Later Age show 
a very much more advanced civilization of a l*ter 

of an agricultural type, with domestic animal^Weli as cattle, 
horses, pigs, sheep and goats. As the number ofl*%tosition ” 
finds, showing a gradual development from the forM, is 
very small, and as, moreover, settlements of the kit|Mn-midden 
type are known to have existed right through thtrmter Stone 
Age, or even longer, there is some ground for assuming that the 
eartier tot imj^ements of Denmark were the product of an 
aboriginal race, gradually ousted and driven north by Aryans, 
intmjgrating with a supo^r culture. 

% far the greatest sroportion of the remains of the Stone Age 
are found in Denmark. While there are not more tbm five to 
MX hundred Stone-Age gravw known in SSjwdm, and oidy two 
or three in Norway, there are between thrM.and four thousand 
on the island of SeehuMi alone. BesideB Seeland, Lolland, Falster 
and the north-eastern part of JwriiWd iqipeat to have been thickly 
itotbiOed durii^ the Later Stone Agt. In Sweden the southem- 
ntost part, Stine and Bohusl&n, were probably the first to be 
uAtoted:. and then VeetergOdand and DaL Skine Ito yielded 
more than three-fourths of au the Later Stone Age objects found 
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in Sweden. Norway is not, as might be supposed from the 
absence of graves, entirely deficient in the objects of this period, 
but they are comparatively few in number, though quite on a par 
in teSmique with those of Sweden. As already indicated, the 
great diflerence between the culture of the shell-mounds and that 
of the Later Stone Age is the method of disposing of to dead. 
The dead of to former period,it is assumed, were placed in simple 
graves in the ea^, while characteristic of to latter period 
are the megalitbffi graves found in profusion in Denmark and 
Sweden. 

The earliest form, and that most common in Denmark, is the 
four-sided dolmen, formed by four or six large upright stones on 
which rests a huge rock, the whole being partly covered Iw a mound. 
These graves usually contain a number of skeletons. The next is 
the passage grave, a chamber approached by a passage, both built 
of great blocks of rough-hewn rock. The roof of the largest of these, 
near Falkoping in Sweden, is formed of nine blocks of granite, and 
the whole attrun; a length of nearly 60 ft. Later again are stone 
cists, consisting of a comparatively small space walled in and roofed 
by thhi blocks of stone, surrounds by a low mound. These graves 
seldom contaiivmore than one skeleton, and mark the end of the 
Stone Age. Inhumation was practised throughout the period, 
though the bones found in the great graves arc often marked by fire 
owing to the practice, apparently prevalent, of lighting fires in the 
grave chambers. The chambers are often full of remains up to 
witto a foot of the roof, and in some cases parts of as many as a 
himdrcd skeletons have been found. 

In to mounds surrounding the tombs animal bones and shells 
are frequently found, indicating feasts and sacrifices. It seems 
as if many of to graves, especially in Sweden, had at some time 
been considered as places for sacrifice, to judge by to saucerlike 
hollows constantly found on to upper side of to covering stones. 
The finds of took, weapons, ornaments and pottery contribute 
greatly to our knowledge of to period, but probably to best 
specimens were not placed in graves, as we find to finest work 
elsewhere. The pottery is of good material and form, though still 
I made without to aid of to potter’s wheel. The indentations 
of to pattern are frequently filled in with a white chalk-like 
substance. Many of to vessels are rounded at the bottom, and 
perforations or handles show that toy are meant to hang. Wood 
was no doubt much used, but it is only by a fortunate chance 
that wooden vessels and a wooden spoon have been preserved to 
us in Denmark. It is probable that wool was used as well as 
skins for clothing, but if so it must be supposed that tlie spinning 
and weaving implements were of too perishable a material to 
have come down to us. Awls are constantly found, but not 
needles. Bone pins were used for fastening the clotaes. The 
ornaments were chiefly pierced teeth of various wild animals, 
and objects of amber and bone, many of tom in to form ol 
minute axes. Amber was much used during to earlier part of 
this age, but it is seldom found later on, probably because its 
value as an article of export had by ton been realized. The 
Swedish archaeologist, O. Montelius, distinguishes four sub¬ 
divisions in this penod, towards to end of which to implements 
show a mastery over material unequalled in to rest of Europe, 
but it must not be supposed that this was attained at once. 
The tools include chisels, borers, knives, saws and axes, but to 
finest workmanship seems to have been reserved for weapons, 
ijlrrow-heads and spear-points of flint have chipped blades of 
marvellous fineness and symmetry. Daggers with handle and 
bhto all made of one piece of flint are characteristic of to 
Northern Stone Age, and show how much weight was laid on 
ornamental appearahee, since wooden handles would have been 
equally efiecUve and far less troublesome to make. The battle- 
axes are of many forms, perfectly symmetrical and beautifully 
ground and polisMd. Those of other stone ton flint have holes 
wred through tom for the shaft. Wooden shafts wete usually 
attached at right angles to to flint axes. Of these latter the 
thin-necked axe is to most characterisric. T^ disttibution 
of flint implements reveals a considerable trading activity, as 
flint-bearing strata only occur in certain parts of Denmark and 
in Skine, whence it must jiave been distributed over to whole 
of SouAem Sweden throu^ the channels of commerce. Con¬ 
siderable commercial activity must ^also have prevailed between 
the Scandinayians and their southern neighbours. 
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Traces of dwelling-houses with hearth-places show that the 
usual form was a round or slightly oval hut, constructed of 
wattles, plastered inside and out with clay. The floor was usually 
partly or entirely paved. 

The Bronze Age .—Towards the close of the Later Stone Age a 
few objects of copper are found in the North. Copper is, however, 
soon superseded by bronze, which was probably imported ready 
alloyed into Scandinavia, though the special Scandinavian forms, 
as well as the presence of a number of moulds, conclusively 
prove that the casting of the metal was done in the North. 
It is supposed that the Bronze Age, which can be divided into two 
main periods, began in Scandinavia about 2000-1750 b.c. The 
earliest implements are clearly copies of the Stone Age work, 
betraying the ignorance of the makers as to the adaptability 
of the new material. Some bronze axes arc exactly the .shape of 
stone axes, but gradually we sec the blade grow wider, the neck 
narrower, the outer sides of the haft turn b^k over the wooden 
shaft, which is still cloven, and finally before the end of the 
earlier period we have the “ socketed celt,” in which the tongue 
has disappeared and the wooden shaft is fixed in a cylinder of 
bronze, with a metal loop at the side through which the fastening 
passed. The unsocketed celt has also undeigonc modifications. 
By the end of the earlier period swords have been evolved from 
daggers, and brooches and clasps, besides beautiful vases and 
lianging vessels, are made ol the metal. Gold is also known 
and used. Fine linear decoration, usually in spirals or zig-zags, 
is applied. The forms are extremely artistic, and the techniiiue 
higher than in almost any other European country. Perhaps 
the most magnificent relic of this earlier period is the bronze 
“sun-chariot” and horse from Trundholm in Seeland. The 
disk supposed to represent the sun is overlaid with gold and 
beautifully decorated with spiral designs. The later period 
is clearly marked off from the earlier by the method of disposing 
of the de.ad, since in the earlier period the dead were still buried 
unburned, often in stone cists or oak coffins, while in the latter 
period cremation was practised, and the remains placed in small 
stone or wooden boxes, or in plain earthenware urns. Some 
of these urns are clearly imitations of the house of the period, 
and show that it was still round in form. The graves are covered 
by a cairn or mound. Miniature weapons are often found in the 
urns, but the objects placed in or beside the urn reveal little 
care in their selection : it is obvious that a few gifts were deposited 
with the dead, rather than tlie complete outfit of necessaries 
which are found in earlier periods. During this period decoration 
becomes more complicated ; the spirals are often fringed with 
tangential lines, and the ends of knives, rings, &r., are frequently 
rolled up into spiral volutes. Bands of wavy lines are a common 
form of ornament. Amber and a dark-brown resinous matter 
are often inlaid. Ornaments show a tendency to exaggeration 
of size, as is seen in the massive neck and arm-rings, the brooches, 
pins and clasps. 

We ore fortunate in knowing more about the Scandinavian 
Bronze Age than the mere remains, plentiful though they are, could 
tell us. In some parts of Sweden and Norway rude carvings on 
bare granite rocks, executed in a stiff and conventional style, have 
been identified as belonging to this period, and from these, in com¬ 
bination with the finds, we can deduce a considerable fund of in¬ 
formation. Horses were used for riding, dnving and plouglung. 
From the impress left on earthenware vessels we find that wheat, 
barley and oats were cultivated. Large boats, almost invariably 
without mast or sail, are very frequently depicted. The human 
figures on the carvings are unfortunately represented in such a 
primitive manner that little could be known of the details of theii 
clothing but for some unique finds in Denmark, where the oak 
coffins of the earlier period have preserved hair and clothing for 
over 3000 years. Thu.s we know that the garb of the Bronze Age 
man consisted of a thick glossy cap, replaced by a helmet in time of 
war, a woollen tunic which left the shoulders bare, a cloak and 
leather sltoes fastened on by strips of cloth crossed up tile ankle. 
A buckle for the belt, pins for the cloak, and one bracelet were Ills 
onlv ornaments. From the small bronze knife and the tweezers 
found in men's graves it has been deduced that shaving was usual, 
and a small pointed instrument also found in the graves is regarded 
as evidence lor tattooing. The women wore afinehair net and comb, 
a curiously clumsUy-cut bodice with sleeves to the elbow, and a 
long skirt gathered round the waist by a belt with a large ornament 
in front. A heavy necklace, two bracelets and a dagger appear to 
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have been usual. The people were tall and had light hair. With 
regard to the distribution of Bronze Age finds, it may bo said tliat 
Gotaland, Skane and the district round Stockholm yimd the richest 
harvest in Sweden, wlule in Norway the mass of finds are in the 
Chnstiania and the Stavanger distnets. A notable feature of the 
period is the number of finds made in bogs. Many were clearly 
buried there for sale keeping, but others are usually explained as 
votive ofiierings. 

Iron Age .—The approximate date for the first beginnings 
of this period in the North is still a matter of controversy ; 
Montelius placing it at aliout 500 n.c., while Sophus Muller, of 
Denmark, would put it at least a centurj' and a half later. It 
has been divided into four main subdivisions, of which the first, 
lasting till about the beginning of our era, is usually called the 
Pre-Roman Period. The beginnings of this age are most clearly 
traced on the island of Bornholm, where cemeteries are found 
containing from 10 to looo graves. These graves, called Drand- 
pleller, are closely similar to the contemporary graves on the 
Continent, and consist of burnt bones cmbedfled in eltarcoal 
and black mould. In this are found iron brooches (of the safety- 
pin type), buckles and a few fragments of pottery. More typi¬ 
cally Northern cemeteries show small mounds covering each grave, 
in which an urn contains the burnt bones. These graves also 
yield but few remains, and the wealth of objects from tliis period 
come from bog and field finds, as for instance .some magnificent 
chariots, overlaid with decorated bronze plates, from a bog near 
Ringkjobing, Denmark. Ornaments were usually of massive 
bronze or occasionally of iron, and gold .seems to have been com¬ 
paratively scarce, perhaps owing to the disturbed state of central 
Europe. All but the very beginning of the period shows the 
influence of the I.a-Tene (?.».) civilization. Tlte succeeding 
Roman period begins in the ist century a.b. and extends, 
according to Swedish and Norwegian arcliaeologists, to about 
400. In Denmark the latter half of the period is termed that ol 
“ National Migrations.” A number of Roman objects are found 
—coins, glass and bronze vessels, dec. From the fact that Skanc, 
Bornholm, Oland and Gotland are the chief finding-places, 
it appears that most of tlie objects must have been brought, 
through war or trade, from the south-east, by way of the great 
trade-route along the Vistula. Gotland alone has yielded nearly 
four thousand Roman coins, while Bornholm equals the whole 
of the rest of Denmark with 500, and Norway has only yielded 
three. A certain number of Roman objects seem, however, to 
have reached Denmark from the Rhine Provinces. The graves 
show a variety new to Scandinavia: in some parts cremation 
continues to be practised, in other localities, notably in Jutland 
and Seeland, inhumation reajipears. Characteristic of both 
forms of burial is the practice of placing a number of vessels 
containing food and drink in the grave. Weapons are seldom 
found in graves, but a comiilete knowledge of them is afforded 
by such finds as that at 'niorsbjcrg in .Schleswig and Vimose 
in Fiinen, the latter yielding no less than 3500 objects to the 
National Museum. These are the debris of great liattlefields 
from about the 4th century, and it is usually supposed that the 
victors dedicated the spoil to some god, as everything was left 
almost untouched. 

From this ample evidence we learn that the spear or lunce was the 
must common weapon, and after that the sword, used now fur 
striking as well as thrusting, and with a short cross-piece. The hilt 
is often superbly decorated, ire(|uently with silver, which is now 
much used. Coats of ring-mail are found. Helmets and shields are 
extraordinarily thin, almost flimsy, possibly in imitation of the 
inferior Roman goods of the period, possiUy in the case of tlu 
shields, at any rate, because they were only intended to protect from 
arrows or spurs flung from a oistance, or because dependence was 
mainly placed on the strength of the boss. Numbers of bits and 
other fragments of harness prove tlie use of lioises in war. A 
similar find at Nydam in Schleswig yielded two of the oldest boats 
that have come down to us: one of oak, 75 ft. long, built for 28 
rowers, and another of firwood. The timbeis were fastened with 
iron nails, but some early boats from Norway and Sweden show a 
more giiftitive method of attacld||^ the timbers with fastenings 

Asides the deserted battlegrounds, the more usual type of votive 
offering is found, such as the silver cauldron from Gundestrup, or 
the two magnificent gold horns, one mure than 2 ft. in length, dis¬ 
covered at GaUehus in Schleswig. Further indications ol religious 

xxtv. 10 
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cattomt an afiorded by a carious find in Jutland, where between 
30 and 30 earthenware vessels each contained a slaughtered iamb. 
With these were ionnd remains oi rude altars. 

Of domestic arts, weaving and dyeing seem to have boon carried 
to a high degree of perfection. The art of pot^y has also advanced, 
especially in Jutland, where we find a multiplicity of forms, with 
decoration in bands of slanting hnes. It was during this period that 
the Scandinavians acquired the Kunic alphabet from the southern 
Germanic tribes. The specifically Northern variant of this alphabet 
does not appear till later. Inscriptions from this period, cut into 
stone monuments, are found in Norway and Sweden. 

The next period (the first of the Later Stone Age), called in 
Dennmrk the Post-RoiUM, imd in Sweden and Norway the 
“ Period of National Migrations,” brings us from a.d. 400 
to about 700. In Denmark these centuries are very obscure, 
owing to the fact that the graves there are usually difficult 
to find, being without mounds and unfurnished with goods. 
Bornholm, where inhumation is greatly on the increase, is again 
the chief cenixe for grave-finds. Some few graves contain the 
personal equipment of the dead : sword, spear, axe, shield, 
knife and whetstone, and occasionally the skeletons of horse 
and dog. The vessels for food and drink are no longer found. 
At Old Upsala, Vcndel and Ultuna, all in Upland, great interest 
attaches to the first ship-graves. These become common in 
Norway, fairly frequent m Sweden, and even in Finland, but 
only one grave containing remains of a boat has so far been 
found in Denmark. The details of the earlier Swedish ship- 
burials are somewhat obscured for us because the ship and all 
its contents have been burnt, but we can see that in these the 
dead man sits at the stem, as if about to set forth on a journey, 
while in later graves of the Viking Period, both burnt and un¬ 
burnt, the coiqfse seems to have been laid on a bed in a chamber 
built amidships for the purpose. All the larger ship-burials are 
remarkable for the large number of animal bSnes found, includ¬ 
ing those of horses, oxen, pigs, sheep and fowls. 

The gold ornaments of the period are its chief glory : indeed the 
wealth of gold, especially in Sweden, has suggested the title " Gold 
Age " for these centuries. The favourite ornaments of the period 
were the so-called bracteates, worn as pendants, and imitated from 
Roman coins, but often stamped on one side only and decorated 
in the Northern style. Magnificent brooches of engraved or 
fihgree work, some with a plate at the hinge end at right angles to 
the pin, others oval, often representing an animal seen from above, 
are among the finest productions of the time. The decoration of 
conventionalized animal forms is a marked feature, and, though 
characteristic of all the Germanic races at this time, is best executed 
in the north. When worked in filigree the animals' limbs become 
more and more attenuated and snake-like, or, on the other band, 
when engraved, show less and less connexion with each other, but 
the artist's aim, a good decorative cfloct, is attained, even though 
there is a certain barbaric absence of restraint in design. 

In the Viking Age, from about 800 to the introduction of 
Christianity in the loth and nth centuries, Norway, hitherto 
the poorest in antiijuities, springs into prominence. A wealth 
of objects is found m the graves, and especialfy in some of the 
larger ship-graves, such as those of Gokstaa, Tune, Mykle- 
bostad and Okberg (also in the Norwegian ship-grave at Groix, 
Britl^y). Fortunately a number of these swps are unbumt, 
Md in view of the importance of seafaring in the Viking Agp, jt 
is worth noting that a mast with square sail of woollen material 
is common. Om ten-oared vessel from this period is of exactly 
the same tniild as those used to this day in the district w^re 
it was excavated. A number of shield bosses are often found in 
the vessels, and it is clear ^t shields were hung round the bul¬ 
warks exairily as Icelandic sources describe. The prow and 
stem-post are often beautifully carved. Sometimes tM remains 
of as many as is horses ore found in one of these graves, besides 
those' a number of dogs; The presence of smvilt, pincers and 
othw tools, as Well as weiqions and omaments, is noteworthy, 
indicating^ that the art of metal-work was held in esteem even 
among chiefs, as indeed is known from literary sources. During 
^ petM, moreover, iron ore was extracted, smelted and worked 
in Seandiniiiyia. The weapoiil found are swords, knives, sickles, 
battle-axes, speazs and arrows. Tlx; sword is two-edg^, with 
a wooden Mt often beautifu^ decorated wiih silver. Tbe axe 
is Va^ broad-bladed, and evidently of great importance, being 
often the ofily'weapon found in graves. Helmets and coats 


of mail are not found in Norway, but are comparatively common 
m Sweden. 

We owe much of our knowledge of this period to the unbumt 
bunals whKh were fortunately usual. In Denmark grave-chambers 
of woo^ such as tl^ at Jelhnge, stand nearest to the ship-gnives 
In S^en the gr»^umber of graves surrounding the ancient town 
of Bffka (mod. BjSrkfi), should be noticed. graves haw^ 

round, otong m riiMgulaj howe raised over them. A feature of 
the ptaiod ^ tto tall, rudely-hewn bauta-stones, set up over gravm 
wntainmg burnt bones, or sometimes merely to the memory the 
dead. Large upright stones are sometimes set round a grave in a 
circle, or in the shape of a ship, with pointed bow and stem It is 
notjctol^ that the graves are often in close proximity to the modem 
Mmetenes. In period women are abo occasionally buried in a 
brat or ship, os in the case of one of the finest ship-graves, that at 
^berg. Women's graves often contain splendid ornaments 
toough gold and silver are rare in grave-finds, and the large oval¬ 
headed mns and the oblong or trefoU-shaped clasps found in them 
are usually of bronze, while in other finds silver ornaments are 
common. Silver is as characteristic of this period as gold of the 
precodmg one, Denmark alone yielding no less than 25 important 
silver finds, some of them consisting of necklaces of very fine filigree 
work, or of dexterously woven silver wires. The style of decoration 
18 the same as the preceding period, but bolder, less refined and often 
h<»vy. Ornaments are often set with garnets. The influence of 
Insh art is discernible as in the spirals which terminate the limbs of 
the animal forms, and in the frequent interlacing designs • and we 
are not suiprised to find a number of objects of Irish manufacture in 
Norway.^ On the other hand, Knglish le^ decoration is imitated, and 
CaroUngian models appear to have served for certain grotesque 
fo^, such as dragons, winged lions, &c. Sweden shows the same 
i^uences at work, though the Swedes still had most dealings with 
the eastern Baltic countries, and with the Scandinavian kingdom 
of Novgorod. " Cufic " coins, strock in Persia and Turkestan, are 
found together with those of Germany and England. It is clear 
proof of Gotland's commercial importance that it is still the richest 
treasure-ground in this respect, even for English coins. Evidence 
for the eastern communications of Sweden is afforded by Runic 
inscriptions, some of which state that the chief whom the stone com¬ 
memorate fell in Finland or Esthonia. Runic inscriptions with the 
later, mtirely Northern alpliabet are now common all over Scandin- 
ayia. The stones, epeciafly the later Swedish ones, arc often carved 
with spiral and animal deaims, and some represent mythical scenes 
such as the adventures of Sigurd Fafnisbano, depicted on a stone 
from Sodermannlaud. The houses of this period were usually built 
of wood, and consisted, as we know from literary evidence, of a large 
hall with various outbuildings. The descriptions in Icelandic sagas 
of tapestry hanginp are borne out by the discovery of traces of 
hangings in grave-chambers, especially those at Jellinge in Denmark 
Some fragments of cloth, showmg designs in various colours, testify 
to a considerable decree of skill in weaving, and figured silk material 
is found in some of the ship-graves. Traces of leather mattresses 
and wooden beds are found in some of these graves, and dice and 
playing-pieces resembling draughtsmen frequently occur. The 
remains of humbler dwellings have been found, some of them re¬ 
sembling a type of cottage still to be seen in sonthem Sweden, 
built of wattles, plastered inside and out. 

Another feature of the Viking Age consists in the great earthworks, 
many of them standing to this day. Such are the famous Danevirke! 
•tretching right across Schleswig, the work of Queen Thyra, who lies 
in one of the great howes at Jdliqge, and the so-called bygdeborge in 
Norway, some of which are assigns to Viking times. 

AuiaoRiTiES.—O. Montelius, Kulturgeschichte Sekmdens von den 
dUesten ZeUtn (Leipzig, 1906). An earlier Swedish edition of this 
book bM been translated into English by F. H. Woods; Civiliea- 
ri'm of Sweden tit Heathen Times (London, 1888); S. MQller, 
Nordisehe AUerthnmshunde; Deutsche Ausgi^, von O. L. Jiricseh 
^trassburg, 1897), and Ordnung 0/ Danmarhe Oldsager, Syslime 
Prihistorigue du Danemarh (Copenhagen and Paris); J. ]. 
Wofsaae, The' Industrial Arts of Denmark (London, 1882); G. 
Gustafson, Norges Oldtid (Christiania, 1906); O. Rygh, Nor- 
teegian AnHguities (French and Norwegian trat) (London and 
Christiania, 1880); A. Hansen, Landnim i Norge (Cmstiania. 1904); 
E. Vedel, Bomhotms"Oldtidsminder (Copenhagen, 1886); J. Undaet, 
Das Brsle Auftreten des Eisens in Nord-Euro^ ■ J. Mestorf Vmen- 
friedhSfe in Schleswig-Holslein (Hamburg, t686) and VomsehicMiehe 
AUertirtmer aus Schksmg-Holslein (Haittbulg, 1S83); B. Salin, Die 
aitgermanische Thieromamentih, Uberselst vonj. Mestorf (StoOkbolm, 
1904). Also articles by the above, and by H. Schetelig, H. Hilde- 
uand, H. Stolpe and others, in various periodicals, espedally 
Bergens Museums Aarbog (Bergen), Aarsberetniuger frd Foreniugen 
HI norshs FoeHdsmindesmaerhers Bevariug {CiaiimBia.)^arbiger for 
noriish Otdhyndighed (Copenhagen), AuHqvarish Tidshrift 

(StocBiolm) - j-. - . -c. 

och Anttgvilets Aka-‘- 
tqoS by thp same 1 ,, 

^todkhedni},'’ Ymet (StockhOfan). 'The guides to" the various 
sCaridinavian' museums sire of great vahie. Some of them can be 
obtained in English. The importance of the IGel Museum, with its 
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S lide bgr J. Mettorf, Vorgtsehieh^ckt AUfrtitUmtr mu StkUmif- 
0 lsttin, ■hoold not be overlooked. The Stmt Booh of the Viking 
Club (London) contains excellent articles, chiefly by H. Schetelig and 
H.Kj»r. (B.T1>.) 

SCAMDIRAVIAN LANGUAGES.^ By this expression we 
understand the closely allied languages which are and have been 
spoken by the Teutonic population in Scandinavia, 
Termoif. jjy inhabitants of the countries that have been 
wholly or partially peopled from it. The territory of these 
languages embraces: Sweden, except the most northerly pwt 
(chiefly Lapland and inland piarts of Vesterbotten, where Finnish 
and Lappish exclusively or chiefly prevail); certain islands and 
districts on the coast of western and southern Finland, as well 
as Aland ; a small tract on the coast of Esthonia, where Swedish 
is spoken, as it is also to some extent in the Esthonian islands of 
Dago, Nargo, Nukko, Odensholm, Orraso and' R&go; Gammal- 
svenskby (“ Galsvenskbi ”) in southern Russia (government of 
Kherson), a village colonized from Dago; the Livonian island 
of Rund, where Swedish is .spoken, as it formerly was on the 
islands of Kyno, Manno, Moon and Osel; Norway, except 
certain regions, especially in the northern part of the country, 
peopled by Finns and Lapps (mainly in the diocese of Tromso); 
Denmark, with the Faeroes, Iceland and Greenland, where, 
however, Danish is only spoken by a very small part of the 
population ; the northern half of Schleswig ; and, finally, several 
Scandinavian colonies in the United States of North America 
(especially in Minnesota and Illinois). Scandinavian dialects 
have besides been spoken for varying periods in the following 
places: Norwegian in certain parts of Ireland (a.d. 800-1250) 
and northern Scotland, in the Isle of Man (800-1450), the Hebrides 
(800-1400), the Shetland Islands (800-1800) and the Orkneys 
(800-1800); Danish in the whole of Schleswig, in the north¬ 
eastern part of England (the Danelagh, q.v., 875-117 j), and in 
Normandy (900-1100, or a little longer); Sw^ish m Russia 
(862-1300, or a little longer) Icelandic in Greenland (985- 
about 1450). 

At what epoch the Teutonic population settled in Scandinavia 
we cannot as yet even approximately decide. It is quite certain, 
however, that it already existed there before the 
'***■ Christian era—most probably as early as the beginning 

of the so-called Later Stone Age (5000 b.c., but see Scandinavian 
Civilization), if not still earlier. If this view be correct, the 
Scandinavian languages have had an existence of seven thousand 
years at least. But it is only from the beginning of the Christian 
era that we can get any information concerning the language of 
the old Scandinavians, which seems by that time not onty to 
The pitmh Spread over Denmark and great parts of southern 
tin Seam- and middle Sweden and of Norway, but also to have 
itaavtaa reached Finland (at least Nyland) and Esthonia. In 
laaguate. jpjjg (jf jjj. extension over this considerable geo¬ 
graphical area, the language appears to have been fairly homo¬ 
geneous throughout the whole territory. Consequently, it may 
be regarded as a uniform language, the mother of the younger 
Scandinavian tongues, and accordingly has been named the 
primitive Scandinavian (umordisk) language. The oldest sources 
of our knowledge of this tongue are die words which were 
borrowed during the first centuries of the Christian era by the 
Lapps from the inhabitants of central Sweden and Norway, and 
by the Films from their neighbours in Finland and Esthonia 
(partly, it is ^e, also from their Gothic neighbours in Russia 
and the Baltic provinces), and which have .been preserved in 
Finnish and ^ppish down to our own days.' These borrowed 
words, denoting chiefly utensils belonging to a fairly advanced 
stage of culture, amount to several hundreds, with a phonetic 
form of a very primitive stamp; as Finn, terva ( 0 . Swed. Uesra, 
Ger. ieer), tar; airo ( 0 . Swed. or.), oar; kansa (O.H.G. kansa), 

1 For details see A. Noreen, " Gesohichie der nordischen 
Spiachen." {Grundriss der germanisehen Philotoeie, 2nd ed., 1897). 

‘ V. Thomsen, TAs Relaiiont Mwkni Ancient Russia and Seandin- 

* ‘^omsen, Oben den Einfluss der Germ. Sprachen auf die 
Finnisei-La^uken' (tSfo); E. N. S^tfU, " Zur Herknntt nnd 
Cbronologle der ilteren germanisehen Lehnwfirter " in Journal ie la 
SooiitI Fintto-ougrienne, Xvih. (1906). 


society; ttapakaira tsahagir, 0 . Swed. auger; 

ensas (Got. ans, O. Swed. at), beam; Lapp (^t. sedan, eO, 
Swed. sa), sow; gani« (OiH.©. eldvwir, 0 . Swf ^), 
finished; divres ( 0 . Sax. diuri, 0 . Swed. dyf), d^r) ' 
saipo (O.H.G. %eifa), soap. These words, wifih those 
mentioned by cmitemporary Roman, and Greek authms, as well as 
the most ancient runic inscriptions mentioned below, are the oldest 
existing traces of any'Teutopic language. Wrested from tiiefr 
context, however, they throw but little light on the nature of 
the original northern tongue. But an.equally old series of 
linguistic monuments has come down to us dating from 
a little before the end of the so-called Early Iron Age 
(about A.D. 4oo)-^the knowledge and the use of tlje oldest 
runic alphabet (with twenty-four characters) having at that 
period teen propagated among the Scandinavians by the southern 
Teutonic tribes. In fact we still possess, preserved 
down to our own times, primitive northern ninic^J^i^. 
inscriptions, the oldest upon the utensils found at Vi 
in Schleswig and Thorsbjerg in Dfenmark, dating back to 
about A.D. 250-300, which, together with the MS. fragments 
of Ulfilas’ Gothic translation of the Bible, about two hundred 
years later in date, constitute the oldest genuine monuments of 
any Teutonic tongue. 

These runic inscriptions are for the most part found on stone monu¬ 
ments (sometimes on rocks) and bracteates (gold coins stamped on 
one side and used for ornaments), as well as on metallic and wooden 
utensils, weapons and ornameqts.' Up to 1908 there had been dis¬ 
covered more than one hundred, but of these only about one-half 
give us any Information concerning the language, and most of them 
are only too short. The longest of those satisfactorily interpreted, 
the stone-monument of Tune, in south-eastern Norway, contains 
only sixteen words. Their language is perhaps somewhat later in 


hand, in all essential matters it is much earlier in character than the 
language of contemporary Gothic manuscripts, and no doubt ap¬ 
proaches more nearly than any Teutonic idiom the primitive form 
of the Teutonic tongue. For the sake of comparison, WS’ give a 
Gothic translation of one of the oldest of the primitive Scandinavian 
inscriptions, that on the golden horn of GaUehus, found on the 
Danish-German frontier, and dating from about a.d. 300 :— 

Scand. : ek hlewagastiR. holtingaR. horna. tawido; 
Goth.: ih Hliugasts Huitiggs haurn tawida ; 

Engl.: I, HlewagastiK, from Holta, made the horn ; 
as well as the inscription on the stone nionument of Jirsbergin 
western Sweden, which is about 250 years later :— , 

Scand.: ubaR hits. hakabanaR wit iah ek brilaR rdmgR 

WARITU ; 

Goth.: Ubs Hita, Hrabns wit jah ih Airils r&nis wTitu ; 

Engl. : UbaR (erected the monument in memory of) HitaR. 

We both, HarabanaR and I ErilaR, wrote the rimes. 

Although very brief, and not yet thoroug^ily interpreted,' 
these primitive Scandinavian inscriptions are nevertheless 
sufficient to enable us to determine with some certainty 
the relation which the language in which 'they are 
written bears to other languages. Thus it is prov^^baf,,^^ 
that it belongs to the Teutonic family at the Indo- ' 
European stock of lan^ages, of which it constitutes ah inde¬ 
pendent and individual branch. Its nearest relation being the 
Gothic, these two branches were formetlysometime taiken together 
under the general denomination Eastern -TetUonic, as opposed to 
the other Teutonic idioms (German, English, Dutch, flee.), 'Windi 
were then called Western TeuUmie. 

The most essential point of correspondence between the Gothic uid 
Scandinavian branches is the insertion in Certain cases of gg bafoie w 
and (gm in Gothic was changed into ddf), as in geni ^ur. O.HiO. 
tweito, O. Eog. tweia (two), oompaied witbO. Icel., O. Norw. tueggia, 
O. Swed., O. Dan. twaggiae, Goth, twaddjl; and, 81% in German treu, 
Eng. true, compared tnth Swed., Norw., Dan. frjgg, Icel. iryggr, Goth. 


' See the plates ih C. Stephens's Handbook of Old Northern Runic 
Monuments (1884), and S. Engge's Norges Inashrifter med de mlirt 
Runer I. (1891-1903). . , . _ , _ 

• For ^e interpt^tiona we areprlnoipaUy indebted So Prot S, 
Bngge'a ia|eniona investigations, wipin 1803 sa tis facto Ti ly woceeded 
in decipbia^ the inscription of the golden, bom, and .by thit.mew 
gained a. fixed atartii^-point for farmer reeearchea. A abmt review 
of their most important resulta ia given by' A- Noreen, AUisldnduehe 
Grammadk (3rd ed., ipoj). appeafix. 
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triggws. However, even in the primitive Scandinavian age the 
diffecenoe between Gothic and Scandinavian is more clearly marked 
than the resemblance ; thus, for example- to lunt only at some 
frf the oldest and most essential differences —Goth. nom. sing, ending 
in -5 corTraponds to primitive Scandinavian -an, -iK (as Goth, dags, 
day gash, guesl^Scand. daga«. gasM); Goth. gen. sing, m -is to 
Scand. -as (as Gotli. dagis, day's-= Scand. dagas) ; Goth. dat. sing, in 
-a to Scand. -e (as Caitli. /laurna, corn—Scand. hurne) ; Goth, ist 
pent. sing. pret. in -da to Scand. -do (as Goth, lawtda, did= Scand. 
tawido). 

Already before the beginning of the so-called Viking period 
(since about a.d. 8oo) the primitive Scandinavian 
tamt/oa undergone a considerable transformation, 

* as is proved, for example, by the remarkable runic stone 
at Istaby in the south of Sweden, with the inscription (about 
A.D. ('So):— 

M'^TR HARIWUL^PA HAllUWtlL^Flf lIAEROWtlL^Flff WArAIT 

kunaJ? kAiAR ; 

lingi. : In memory of llariwulfk, HapowulfK, son of HeruwuifK, 

wrote these runes. 

Here, e.g. we hud nom. sing, in -or changed into -r (cf. lialmieido/R 
with hoUtngaK on the golden liorti), and the plural ending -or into 
-aR (cf. runaK with runoK on the Jiirsberg-stone). At the beginning 
of the Viking period the Scandinavian language seems to have under¬ 
gone an extraordinarily rapid development, which almost com¬ 
pletely translormed its character. This change is especially notice¬ 
able in tlie dropping of unaccented vowels, and in tlie introduction 
of a certain vowel liarmony of different kinds (( fmlaut, vowel changes, 
caused by a following i (/) or u (le), as kwSrSi for kwiiSi, poem, and 
•' Breebung," as healpa instead of helpa, to help), different assimila¬ 
tions of consonants (as U, nn lor f|>, «)i; 11, nn, rr and s.s for 1 r, rr, 
rR and .iR), dropiiing of ui before o and « (as orf(, ulfr for worif, word, 
uiulfK, wolf), simplified inflection of the verbs, a new passive formed 
by means of affixing the reflexive pronoun sik or jc « to tlie active form 
(as kalla-sk, kaUa-ss, to call one's .self, to lie called), iStc. 

At this epoch, therefore, the primitive Scandinavian language 
must be considered us no longer existing. The centuries 
A.D. 700-1000 form a period of transition as regards 
language as well as the alphabet which it employed. 

’ We possess some inscriptions belonging to this period 
in which the old runic alphabet of twenty-four characters 
is still used, and the language of which closely resembles that 
of the primitive Scandinavian monuments, a.s, for example, 
those on the stones of Stentoften (about 700) and Bjorketorp 
(about 750), both from southern Sweden, being the longest 
inscriptions yet found with the old runic alphabet. On the 
other hand, inscriptions have come down to us dating from 
about A.D. 800, in which the later and exclusively Scandinavian 
alphabet of sixteen characters has almost completely superseded 
the earlier alphabet from which it was developed, while the 
language not only differs widely from the original Scandinavian, 
but also exhibits dialectical peculiarities suggesting the existence 
of a Danish-Swedish language us opposed to Norwegian, 
* *' as the form rmilj on the stone at Flemliise in Denmark, 

which in a Norwegian inscription would have been w'rittcn 
kmtUf corresponding to Urolj in Old Norwegian literature. 
Tliese diffcrencc.s, however, arc still unimportant, and the 
Scandinavians still considered their language as one and the 
same throughout Scandinavia, and named it Dgnsk tuvga, 
Dtoish tongue. But when Iceland was colonized (c. 900), 
cliiefly from western Norway, a separate (western) Norwt^ian 
dialect gradually sprang up, at first of course only differing 
slightly from the mother-tongue. It was not until the definitive 
introduction of Christianity (about a.d. 1000) that the language 
was so far differentiated as to enable us to distinguish, in runic 
inscriptions and in the literature which was then arising, four 
different dialects, which have ever since existed as the four 
literary languages—Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish. 
Of these the latter two, often comprehended within the name 
of Eastern Scandinavian, as well as the former two, Western 
Scandinavian, or, to use the Old Scandinavians’ own name, 
Norrimt mdl. Northern tongue, are very nearly related to each 
other. The most important differences between the two 
branches, as seen in the oldest preserved documents, are the 
following: 0 ) In E. Scand. far fewer cases of “ Umlaut,” as 
vire, W. Sc«W. vttre, were; land, W. Scand. land (from landu), 
lands; (2) E. Scand. “ Brechung ” of y into iu (or io) before 


«g(te), nk(u>), as siunga, W. Scand. syngua (from singtea), to 
sing; (3) in E. Scand. mp, nk, nt are in many cases not 
assimilated into pp, kk, tt, as krumpin, W. Scand. 

Aro/i/>c««,shrunken; ie«fe'a, W. Scand. efiAia, widow; 
bant, W. Scand. bait, he bound ; (4) in E. Scand. the emttn 
dative of the definite plural ends in -umin instead of mod 
W. .Scand. -onom, as in handumin, hgndonom, (to) the 
hands; (5) in E. Scand. the simplification of the 
verbal inflectional endings is far further advanced, and 
the passive ends in -s{s) for -sk, as in kallas{s), W. Scand. 
kallask, to be called. In several of these points, and indeed 
generally speaking, the Western Scandinavian languages have 
preserved the more primitive forms, which also are found in 
the oldest Eastern .Scandinavian runic inscriptions, dating from 
a period before the beginning of the literature, as well as in 
many modern Eastern Scandinavian dialects. For, having 
regard to the Scandinavian dialects generally, we muist adopt 
quite a different cla.ssification from that indicated by the 
dialects which are represented in the literature. We now 
jiass on to review the latter and their history. 

I. ICKLANDic.—In ancient times Icelandic was by far the most 
important of the Scandinavian languages, in form as well as in 
literature. To avoid ambigu ity, the language before the Reforma¬ 
tion (about 1530) is often called Old Icelandic. 

I. Old Icelandic was spoken not only 111 Iceland, but also in 
Greenland, where, as already mentioned, Icelandic colonists lived 
for a lengthened period. Our knowledge of its character „ . 
is almost exclusively derived from the remarkably . 
voluminous literature.' daring from tlie first half of the *’ 

12th century, and written m the laitin alphabet, adapted to the 
.special requirements ol this language. No traces are found of any 
older runic Uterature Indeed, Old Icelandic possi'sses only very 
few runic monuments (about forty-five), all of them almost worthless 
from a philological point ol view. The oldest, tlie inscrijitions on 
the church door of Val)>j6ista8ur, and that of a tombstone at 
Hjarflarholt, date from the beginning of the 13th century, ami they 
are coiisi-quently later than the oldest preserved manuscripts '- 111 
tlie faitin alphabet, some of whicli are as old as the last half of the 
12th century, A small fragment (God. AM. 237, fol) of a Book oj 
Homilies (of wliich a short specimen is given below) is considered tlie 
oldest of all. About contemporary witli this is the oldest (lart of 
.•ui inventory entitUxl Brykjahotts mdldagi. From the end of the 12th 
century we possess a fragment (Cod. Reg. old sign. 1812) of the only 
existing Old Icelandic glossary, and from the first years of the 13th 
century the Istockholm Book oj Homilies (Cod. Holm. 15, gto), which 
from a philological iioint ol view is of the greatest importance, 
cluefly on account of its very accurate orthography, which is e-speci- 
ally noticeable in the indication of quantity; from the early part of 
the same century comes the fragment (Cod. AM. 325, 2, 4to) entitled 
Agrip (" abridgment ’* of the history of Norway), probably a copy 
of a Norwegian onginal, also orthograpliically important. Among 
later manuscripts we may mention, as philologically interesting, the 
Annalcs Kegti (Cod. Reg. 2087) from the beginning ol the 14th 
century, orthograpliically of great value; the rich manuscript 
of miscellanies, Hauhsbdk (Codd. AM. 371, .344,075, 4to), a great part 
of which IS written withHaukr Erlcndsson’s (d.i334)ow n hand ; and, 
above all, three short essays, in which some Icelanders have tried 
to write a grammatical and orthographical treatise on their own 
mother-tongue, all three appearing as an apjiendix to the manuscripts 
of the Prose Edda. The oldest and most important of these essays 
(preserved m the Cod. Worm, from the last half ol the 14th century) 
is by ail unknown author of about 1140, tlie second (the oldest known 
manuscript of which is preserved in the Cod. Ups., c. 1300) is by an 
unknown author of about 1250; the third (the oldest manuscript 
m Cod. AM. 748, 4to, of the beginning of the 14th century) is by 
Snorri's nephew Olafr Hvltaskfild (d. 1259), and is no doubt based 
partly upon a lost work ol the first grammarian of Iceland, Jlfiroddr 
Rilnamcistari (who flourished at the beginning of the 12th century), 
partly and chiefly Upon Priscian and Donatus.’ 

■ A complete catalogue of the hterature edited hitherto is given by 
Th. Mdbius, Calalogus Librorum Islandicorttm et Noryegicorum 
Aeiatis Mediae (1856), and Vereeichntss der , , , altisldndischen md 
altnorwegisehen . . . von iSsS bis iSyg erschienenen Schnften (1880). 
Cf. IcBLAND. 

” An account ol the oldest Icelandic manuscripts (to about 1230) 
is given by J. Hoffory ip the Colt, Gel. Am. (1884), p. 478 sq. 

’ A short review of the most important Old Icelandic manuscripts 
(and their editions), classed according to subjects, is given by 
O. Brenner, AUnordisches Handbuch, pp. 13 sq. The principal 
collections of manuscripts are—(1) the Amamagn^n (AM.) in 
Copenhagen, founded by Ami Magnusson (d.1730); (2) the collection 
of the Royal Library (Reg.) in Copenhagen, founded by T. Torfaeus 
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The oldest iorm of the Icelandic language is, however, not pre¬ 
served in the above-mentioned earliest manuscripts of the later 
Parm oentury, which are written in the language 

oTibt of their own age, but in far later ones of the 13th century, 
which contain poems by the oldest Icelandic poets, such 
as the renowned EgiU Skailagrlmsson (about 950) and the 
unknown authors of the so-called £dda-songs. In spite of the 
late date of the manuKnpts, the metrical form has been the means 
of preserving a good deal of the ancient language. But, as already 
remarked, during the 10th and nth centuries this dialect cithers 
but little from Norwegian, though in the latb this is no longer the 
case. 


Wc may here contrast a specimen of the above-mentioned oldest 
Icelandic manuscript with an almost contemporary Norwegian one 
(Cod. AM. OiQ : sec below) : — 


Icel -Kn |»at es 
vitanda, at alll ma 
andlega merkiasc oc 
fyllasc I OSS, |>at es 
til kirkio hunings 
c|>u {nonosto |>aTf at 
liaua, ef ver liuom 
.sva hrcinlega at v6r 
sem vcrjKT at callasc 
go]® mustere 


Norto.—En l»at cr 
vitanda, at allt ma 
andlega merkiase oc 
fyllasc i os, l>at cr 
til kirkiu biimngs 
til )>ionast() |)arf 
at hafa, cf v^r lifum 
sva rsDinloga, at v6r 
sem verWir at kallasc 
guft's mystcri. 


—And that is 
to he known that all 
that is needed for the 
decoration of the 
church or the service 
may, spiritually, be 
found and imitated 
within us, if wc live 
so cleanly thfit we are 
worthy to be called 
God's temple. 


Apart from the fact that the language is, generally speaking, archaic, 
we find in the Icelandic text two of the oldest and most essential 
ctiaractcristic.s of Icelandic as opposed to Norwegian, viz. the more 
complete vowel assimilation (}aonosfo, ]nuna$to ; cf. also, e.g. 
Icel. kollo]^im, Norw. kallafium, wc called) and the retention of 
initial n Iwforc f {hrcinlega^ rainlega), I and n. Other dificrences, 
sonic of which occur at this period, others a little later, arc—in 
Icel. lengthening of a, o, u before If, Ig, Ik, Im and lf> (as Icel. Miff, 
Norw. and oldest led. halit, half) ; later still, also of a, i, u and v 
Ixifore ng and nk ; Icel. a and ey for older ^ and <t»y (as in led. 
d&ma, Myra, Norw. and oldest Icel. d 4 ma, to deem, htfryva, to 
hear) ; led. termination of 2nd plur. of verbs in -ff (1») or -f, but 
Norw. often in -r (eus Icel. taki'lS, -i, Norw. takxv, you take). These 
]iomts may l>e .sufficient to characterize the* language of the earlier 
■ classical " period of Icelandic (about 1150 -1350). At the middle of 
the 13th century the WTitten language undergoes material changes, 
owing in a great measure, jierhaps, to the powerful influence of 
Snorn Sturloson. Thus m unaccented syllables i now appears for 
older e, and u (at first only when followed by one or more con¬ 
sonants belonging to the same .syllable) for o ; the passive ends in 
'Z for -5/1!. The other differences from Norwegian, mentioned above 
;i.s occurring latijr, are now completely established. With the be¬ 
ginning of the 14th century there apjiear several new linguistic 
phenomena ; a m is inserted between final r and a preceding con- 
.sonant (as in rikur, mighty) ; ^ (pronounced as an open o) passes 
into o (the character b was not introduced till the lOth century), or 
before ng, nk into au (as l^ng pronounced laung fibll) ; e before 
ng, nk passes into ei ; a Uttle later ^ passes into %c, and the passive 
changes its termuiation from -z, oldest -sk, into -zt (or -zst) (as in 
kallazt, to be called). The po.st-classical period of Old Icelandic 
(1350-1530), which IS, from a htcrary point of view, of but little 
imnortancc. already shows marked differences tliat are characteristic 
ol Modern Icelandic ; kn has, except in the northern dialects, passed 
into hn, as in knuir, knot; a.s early as the 15th century we find 
ddl for U and rl (as folia, pronounced faddla, to fall), ddn for nn and 
vn (as horn, pron. koddn, horn), and a little later the passive ends 
in ‘St, e.g. kallast, to be called. 

Although dialectical differences arc not altogether wanting, they 
do not occur to any great extent in the Old Icelandic hterary 
DIaheiB. Thus, in some manuscripts we find ft replaced 

by hi {oft. ofst, often) ; in manuscripts from the western 
part of the island there appears in the 13th and i4th centuries a 
tendency to change If, rf into Ih, rb {tolf, iolb, twelve; ^f, Wh, 
want), &c. To what extent the language of Greenland differed 
from that of Iceland we cannot judge from the few runic monuments 
which have come down to us from that coteny. 

Apart from the comparatively inconsiderable attempts at a gram¬ 
matical treatment of Old Icelandic in the middle ages which we have 
Oram- xnentioned above, grammar as a science can only be said 
mmtical begun in the 17th century. The first grammar, 

fcBBimBot Icelander Runolphus Jonas (d. 1654), dates 

* from 1651. His contemporary and compatriot Gudmund 
Andreae (d. 1654J compiled ttie first dictionary, wUch was not, 
however, edited till 1683 (by the Dane Petrus Resenius, d. 1688). 
The first scholars who stumed Old Icelandic systematically were 
R. K. Rask (1787-1832), whose works' laid the foundation to our 


(d. 1719) and Brynjdlfr Sveinsson (d. 1674); (3) the Delagardian col¬ 
lection (Delag. or Ups.) at Upsala, founded in ifisiby Magnus 
Gabnel de la Gardie; (4) the Stockholm collection (Holm.), founded 
by Jdn Rugman (in 1662) and J6n Eggertson (in 1682). 

' E.g. VnlBdning HI det Jslandske sprog (1811); in a new, much- 
improved Swedish edition, Anvismng til Isldndskan (1818). 


knowledge of the language, and his great contemporary Jac. Grimm 
m whose Deutsche iiramnuUih (1819 seq.) particulw attentiem is paid 
to Icelandic. Ihosc who since the time of Rask and Grimm have 
prinapally deserved well of Icdaudic grammar are—among the 
Norwegians, the mgemous and learned P. A. Munch (d. 1863), to 
whom we really owe tlie normalized orthography tliat has liitherto 
been most in use ui edituig Old Icelandic texts, ami the solid worker 
at the syntax, M. Nygaard; the learned Icelander K. Gislaiin (d. 
1891), whose works are chiefly devoted to phonetic researches; * the 
Damsh wholars, K. J. Lyngby (d. 1871), the author of an essay which 
IB of fuimamcn^ importance in Icelan^c orthography and phonetics, 
and Lm F. A. Winraor, who has rendered great services to tlie study of 
the etymology. The latest anti greatest Icelandic grammar is by the 
bwede A. Noreen.» As lexicographers Uie first rank is held by the 
Icoiandere S. EgUsson (d. 1852),* G, Vigffisson (d. 1889),* and 
J. porkcls^n (d. i904).8 tlie Norwegian J. FriUner (d. 1893),’ the 
Swede L. l.Arsson,^ and the Crerman H. Gering.” 

2. Modem Icelandic is generally dated Irora Uxe introduction of 
tlie Keformation into Iceland ; the book first printed, the New 
Testament of 1540, may be considered as the earliest „ 

Modem Icelandic <locument. Although, on account of Uie , , 
exceedingly conservative tendency of Icelandic ortho- «•*"•«• 
graphy, the language of Modem Icelandic literature still seems to be 
almost identical with tire language of tlie lytli century, it has in 
reality undergone a constant and active development, and, phonetic- 
ally regarded, has changed considerably. Indeed, energebe efforts 
to bring about an ortliogtaphy miirc in accordance with phonetics 
were made during the years 1835 1847 by the magazine entitled 
I-jnltitr, where we find such authors as JOnas Hallgrimsson and Konr. 
Gfslason ; but these attempts proved aborbve. Of more remarkable 
etymological changes in Modem Icelandic we may note 
the following: y, and fv at the beginning of the 17th , ” 
eentury coincided with f, i and ei ; the long vowels d, , 
a and d have passed into the diplitlumgs au (at least “''*'««*»• 
about 1650), ai (about 1700), ou, e.g. mdl, language, tuMa, to speak, 
sidu, chair; g before 1, j is changed into dj (after a consonant) or ; 
(after a vowel), e.g liggia, to lie, eigi, not; in certain otlier cases g 
has jiassed into gw or w, e.g. Idgur, low, l/uga, to lie ; initial g before 
« IS silent, e.g. (g)naga, to gnaw ; fls, fit have passed into /i, ft ; bb, 
dd, gg are pronounced as bp, di, gk, and ll. rl, nn, rn now in most 
positions (not, however, before d, t and s, and in pet nanies) as dll, 
din, as ffall, mountain, bfnrn, bear ; / before « is now pronounced as 
hfi, as hrafn, raven, i&c. Both in vocaiiulary and syntax we find 
early, e.g, in tlie lawbook 7 d»sM*, printed in 15781-1580), Danish 
exercising an important influence, as might lie expected from 
political circumstances. In the 18th century, lidwever, we meet with 
purist tendencies. As one of the leading men of this century may ix- 
mentioned the poet Kggcrt Olafsson (d. 1768), whose poems wore not 
printed till 1832. Worthy of mention in the history of Modem 
Icelandic language arc the learned societies which aiipcarcd in the 
same century, of which the first, under the name of " Hi« As^iiiloga," 
was established in 1760. At this time archaic tendencies, going back 
to the Old Icelandic of the 13th and I4tli centiiries, were contmually 
gaining ground. In the iQth century the following won csiiecial 
renown in Icelandic literature: Bjarnc pdrarensen (d. 1841) 
Iceland's greatest lyric poet, and Jdnas Hallgrimsson (d. 1845) 
perhaps its most prominent prose-author in modern times. ’ 

The dialectical differences in Modern Icelandic arc comparatively 
trifling and cliicfly phonetic. The Westland dialect has, for example 
pre.Hcrvcd tlie Old Icelandic long a, while the other , 
dialects have changed it to the diphthong au ; in the 
Northland dialect initial kn is preserved, in the others cliahged into 
hn ; in the northern and western parts of the island Old Icelandic hv 
appears as An, in a part of south-eastern Iceland as x, in the other 
dialects as x®. hvolfiur, whelp. As a matter of curiosity it 
may be noted that on the western and eastern coasts traces arc found 
of a French-lcelandic language, which arose from the long sojourn of 
French fishermen tliere. 

Owing to the exclusive Interest taken in the ancient language 
’’“J.'. ® attention is given even now to the grammatical treatment 

of Modem Icelandic. Some notices of the language of the _ 

17th century may be obtained from the above-mentioned *"“* 
grammar of Runolphus Jonas (1651), and lor the language 
of the 18th from Rash's grammatical works. For the 
language of our own time there is hardly anything to refer to but 
F. jdnsson’s very short Ulandsk Sproglare (1903); cf. also B, 
Magnfisson Olsen's valuable paper '' Zur neuislandischen Gram- 
matik " (Germania, xxvli., 188 2). A dictionary of merit was that of 

* Especially Urn frumfiarta islemkrar tungu i fomdld (1846). 

* Atksldndische und aitnorwegische Crammatik under BetUckaiMi- 
gungdes Vrnordischen (1884), 3 Auft. (1903). 

* Lexicon poeticum (1854-1860). 

* An Icelemdic-English dictionary, lba.sod on the MS. collections of 
the late R. Cleasby (1869-1874). 

‘ SufiMementtit Ulandahe ordbg^ (1876, 1879-1885 and 1899). 

’ Ordbog over del Gamle Norake afirog (1862-1867, new ed. 
1883, seq.). 

* OrdfdrrideK de dlata iaUndaha handakriflerna (1891). 

* VoUaidndigea WOrUrbuck au den Liedem der Edda (1903) 
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Bjin Haldorsen (d. 1794), edited in 1814 by Reek. Cleasby- 
Vlgfduon'e dictionary mentioned above also pays some attention 
to the modem language. A really convenient Modem Icelandic 
dictionary is still wanting, the desideratum being only partly supplied 
by J. Thorkelsson's excellent Supphnunt til islmdsHe ordbpger, iii. 
{1890-1894). 

II. Norwegian or Norse.— The Old Norwegian language 
(till the Reformation) was not, like the modern language, con- 
fined to Norway and the Faeroes, but was, as already 
W0gi4u' for some time spoken in parts of Ireland and 

the north of Scotland, the Isle of Man, the Hebrides, 
Shetland and Orkney (in the last two groups of islands it con¬ 
tinued to survive down to the end of the 18th century), and 
also in certain parts of western Sweden as at present defined 
(Bohuslan, Sarna in Dalarna, Jfimtland and Harjedalen). 

Our knowledge of it is due only in a small measure to runic in- 
.scnplions, for these arc comparatively few in number (about 150), 
and of trifling importance from a philological point of view, especially 
as they almost wholly belong to the period between 1050 and 1350,’ 
and consequently are contemwrary with or at least not much earliet 
than the earliest literature. The most important arc the detailed one 
of Karlevi on Oland, wherein a Norwegian poet (towards looo) in 
so-called “ drdttkuaitt" metre celebrates a Danish chief buried there, 
and that of Frds6 in Jhmtland, which (about 1050) mentions the 
christianiring of the province. The whole literature preserved is 
written in the Ijitin alphabet. The earliest manuscripts are not much 
later than the oldest Old Icelandic ones, and of the greatest interest. 
On the whole, however, the earliest Norwegian literature is in quality 
as well as in quantity incomparably inferior to the Icelandic. It 
amounts merely to about a score of different works, and of these but 
few are of any literary value. A small fragment (Cod. AM. 655, qto, 
Fragm. ix., a, b, c), a collection of legends, no doubt written a littie 
before 1200, is regarded as the earliest extant manuscript. From the 
very beginning of the 13th century we have the Norwegian Book of 
Homilies (Cod. AM. 619, qto) and several fragments of law-books 
(e.g. the older Gula^ingslaw and the older NitSswapingslaw). Of 
later manuscripts the so-called legendary Olajssaga (Cod. Delag. 8, 
fol.), from about 1230, deserves mention. The cliicf manuscript 
(Cod. AM. 243 B., fol.) of the principal work in Old Norwegian 
literature, the Speculum regale or Kanungsskuggsid (" Mirror for 
Kings,") is again a little later. The masses of charters which— 
occurring throughout the whole middle age of Norway from the 
beginning of the 13th century—afiord much information, especially 
concerning the dialectical diflerences of the language, are likewise 
of great philological importance. 

As in Old Icmandic so in Old Norwegian we do not find the most 
primitive forms in the oldest MSS. that liave come down to us; for 
- that purpose we must recur to somewhat later ones, con- 

taining old poems from times as remote as the days of 
/aaraan Potbiorn Hornklofi (end of the 9th century). It has 
“**’"*’• already been .stated that the language at this epoch differed 
so little from other Scandinavian dialects that it could scarcely yet 
be called by a distinctive name, and also that, as Icelandic separated 
itself from the Norwegian mother-tongue (about 900), the difference 
between the two languages was at fimt infinitely smalt—as far, of 
course, as the literary language is concerned. From the I3tli 
century, however, they exhitnt more marked differences ; for, whUe 
Icelandic develops to a great extent independently, Norwegian, owing 
to geographical and political circumstances, is considerably influ¬ 
enced by the Ea.stem Scandinavian languages. The most important 
differences between Icelandic and Norwegian at the epoch of the 
oldest MSS. (about 1200) have already been noted. The tendency in 
Norwegian to reduce the use of the so-called u-Umlaut has already 
been mentioned. On the other hand, there appears in Norwegian in 
the t3th century another kind of vowel-assimilation, almost un¬ 
known to Icelandic, the vowel in terminations being in some degree 
influenced by ttie vowel of the preceding syllable. Thus, for instance, 
we find in some manuscripts (as the above-mentioned legendary 
Olafseagdl' Brat the vowels e, o, p and long a, a are followed in 
terminations by e, 0 ; «, u, y, and short o, a, on the other hand, by 
i, w— asrin bjSner, prayers, honor, women ; but titSir, times, tungur, 
tongues. The same fact occurs in certain Old Swedish manuscripts. 
When Norway had been united later with Sweden under one crown 
(1319) we meet pure Suecisms in the Norwegian literary language. 
In addition to uiis, the 14th century exhibits several differences 
from the old language : rl, m are sometimes assimilated into II, 
nn —as Ml (elder kart), man, koun {kom), com, prestanner l^est- 
arm'r), dm priests;,«' passes into y before r, /—as AyrStr (»»«fr), 
shepherd, lykyl (lykill), key; final -r after a consonant is changed 
into -or, -«r, -ir, -or, -ur or -eer, sometimes only -a, -e, -<e, — as kester 
(Aes/r), horse, hpker (W*r), books, the names ^olltifar {^leifr), 
GuSlmifa (Gutllei/r). About the beginning of the 15th century initiai 
kv occurs for pld kv (not, however, in pronouns, which take kv only in 

‘ The latest rune-stones are from the end of the 14th century. 
Owing to influence of toe learned, such stones appear again in the 
lyto century, s.g. in Telemarken. 


western Norway), as the local name gviteseiH {koUr, white). During 
the 15th century, Norway being united with Denmark, and at 
intervals also with Sweden, a great many Danisms and a few Suecisms 
are imported into the language. As Suecisms we may mention the 
termination -in of the 2nd pers. plur. instead of -ir, -it (as vUin, you 
will). The most important Danisms are the following; b, d and g 
are substituted lor p, t and k —as in the local names Nabp (earlier 
Napa), Tveda sogn {poeita sdkn) ; -o^ in terminations passes into 
-e —as hpre (kpyra), to hear, spghe (spkia), to seek; single Danish 
words are introduced—as iek (eA), I, se (sid), to sec; spprge (spyria), 
to ask, &c. Towards the end of the middle ages the Danish influence 
shows an immense increase, which marks the gradual decline of 
Norwegian literature, until at last Norwegian as a Uterary language is 
completely supplanted by Danish. During the 15th century Norway 
has hardly any literature except charters, and as early as the end of 
that century by far the greatest number of these are written in almost 
pure Danish. In the 16th century, again, charters written in 
Norwegian occur only as rare exceptions, and from the Reformation 
onward, when the Bible and the old laws were translated into Danish, 
not into Norwegian, Danish was not only the undisputed literary 
language of Norway, but also the colloquial language of dwellers in 
towns and of those who had learned to read. 

Dialectical differences, as above liinted, occur in great number 
in the Norwegian cliarters of the 13th, 14 th and 15th centuries. 
Especially marked is tlie difference between the language 
of western Norway, wliich, in many respects, shows a 
development parallel to that of Icelandic, and the language of 
eastern Norway, which exhibits still more striking correspondences 
with contemporary Old Swedish. The most remarkable charac¬ 
teristics of the eastern dialects of this epoch are the following 
a is changed into te in the pronouns )>a)nn, this, ]uet, that, and the 
particle there (the latter as early as the 13th century), and 
later on (in the 14th century) also in terminations after a long root 
syllable—as^ sendee, to send, hpyree, to hear (but gera, to do, vita, 
to know); ia passes (as in Old .Swedish and Old Danish) into tie — 
as hieeria (Icef. hiarta), heart; y sometimes passes into iM before r, 
I—as Murder, shepherd, lykiul, key, instead of hyrfiir, lykyl (older 
still, Mrtitr, lykill ; see above); final -r after a consonant often 
passes into -ar, -eer, sometimes only into -a, -ee —as prestar {prestr), 
priest; hpkar {bpkr), books; dat. sing, brptta (hr^r), (to a) brother; 
//passes into /s/, si—as lisla {litla), (the) little, the name Atsle, Asle 
{etile); rs gives a "thick” s-sound (written Is) —as Beerdols, 
genitive of the name Berg]>drr ; nd, Id are assimilated into nn, 11 — 
as bann (band), band, the local name Vesifoll (Vestfold) ; and (as 
far imek as the 13th century) traces occur of the vowel assimilation, 

" tiljaDvning,” that is so highly characteristic of the modem Nor¬ 
wegian dialects—as vuko, vuku, for vaku (Icel. lyAo, -u), accusative 
singular of vaka, wake, mykyll for mykill, much. On the other 
hand, as characteristics of the western dialects may be noted the 
following; final -r after a consonant passes into -ur, -or, or -ir, 
-er—as vetur (vetr), winter, rettur (rUtr), right, aftor (aflr), again; 
si passes into tl —as sytla (sfsla), charge; hw is changed into kw 
also in pronouns—as kuer (huerr), who, kueissu (kuersu), how. 

This splitting of the language into dialects seems to have continued 
to gain ground, probably with greater rapidity as a Norwegian 
literary language no longer existed. Thus it is very likely that the 
present dialectical division was in all essentiads accomplished about 
the year 1600; for, judging from the first work on Norwegian 
dialectology,® the Sdndfjord (Western Norway) dialect at least 
possessed at that time most of its present features. A little clog- 
calendar of the 3xar 1644 seems to prove the same regarding the 
Valders (Southern Norway) dialect. How far the Old Norwegian 
dialects on the Faroes, in Ireland and Scotland, on the Scottish 
islands, and on the Isle of Man differed from the mother-tongue it 
is impossible to decide, on account of the few remnants of these 
dialects which exist apart from local names, viz. some charters 
(from the beginning of the 15th century onwato) from the Faeroes, 
Shetland and the Orkneys, and a few runic inscriptions from the 
Orkneys (thirty in number), and the Isle of Man (about thirty in 
number.® These runic inscriptions, however, on account of their 
imperfect orthography, throw but little light on the subject. Of the 
Orkney dialect we know at least that initial hi, hn, hr still preserved 
.* in the 13th century—that is, at least two hundred years longer 
than in Norway. 

Old Norwemn mammar has hitherto always been taken up in 
connexion with Old Icelandic, and confined to notes and appendices 
inserted in works on Icelandic grammar. A systematic 
treatise on Old Norwegian grammar is still wanting, with 
the excMition of a short work by the Danish scholar, 

N. M. Petersen (d. 1862), which, although brief and' **“■ 

decidedly antiquated, deserves all praise. Among those who in 
recent days have above all deserved well for the investigation of the 
Old Norwegian may be mentioned, as to toe grammar, the Swede E. 
Wadstein and the Norwegian M. Hsegstad ; as to the lexicography, 
the Norwegian E. Hertzberg, for toe law terms, and O. Rygh (d. 
1899), for the local names, while the personal names are collected 
by the Swe de E. H . Lind. A most valuable collection o f materials 

‘ C. Jensen’s Norsk dictiouarium eller glosebog (1646). 

* See P. M. C. Kermode, Msuur Crosses (1907). 
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for judging of the dialectical varieties exists in the Norwegian 
charters, carefully and accurately edited by the Norwegian scholars 
C. Lange (d. i86x), C. R. Unger (d. 1897) and H. J. Huitfeldt-Kaas.^ 

III. Swedish. —The Pre-Refonnation language is called 
Old Swedish. 

I. Old Swedish•■^Th.e territory of the Old Sweduh comprehended — 
(1) Sweden, except the most northerly part, where Lappish (and 
Finnish ?) was spoken, the most southerly (SkAne, Holland 
amMmh Biekinge, and certain parts of western Sweden ; (2) 

»w0WMn. extensive maritimo tracts of Finland, Esthonia and 
Livonia, with their surrounding islands; and (3) certain places in 
Russia, where Swedish was spoken for a considerable time. The 
oldest but also the most meagre sources of our knowledge of Old 
Swedish are those words, almost exclusivdy personal names (nearly 
one hundred), which were introduced into the Russian language 
at the foundation of the Russian realm by Swedes (in 862), and 
which arc for the most part somewhat influenced by Russian phonetic 
laws, preserved in two Russian documents of the years 911 and 944— 
as Jgor. (O. Sw. Ingvar), Rurik {Hrdrikr), Oleg {liiaigey secondary 
form of Helge), Olga {Hialga, Helga). Of about Ihc same date, but 
of an infinitely greater importance, are the runic inscriptions, 
amounting in number to a^ut two thousand, which have been 
found cut on stones (rarely wood, metal or other materials) almost 
all over Sweden, though they occur most frequently (about half 
of the total number) m the province of Uppland, next to which 
come Sddermanland, with nearly three hundred insenphous, then 
Ostergdtland, and Gotland, with more than two hundred each. 
For riic most part they occur on tombstones or monuments in 
memory of deceased relatives; rarely they are public notices. 
X'heir form is often metrical, in part at least. Mo.st of them arc 
anonymous, in so far that wc do not know the name of the engraver, 
though, as a rule, the name of the man who ordered them is recorded. 
Of the engravers named, about seventy in number, the three most 
productive are Ubir, Bsili and Asmuudr Karasun, all three principally 
working in Upland; the first-mentioned name is signed on nearly 
eighty, the others on about thirty and forty stones respectively. 
These inscriptions vary very much m age, belonging to all centuries 
of Old Swedish, but by far the greatest number of them date from 
the 11th and 12th centuries. From heathen times—as well as from 
the last two centuries of the middle ages—we have comparatively 
few. The oldest arc perhaps the Ingelstad inscription in Ostergdt- 
land, the Sparlosa inscription in Vhstcrgotland, and the Gursten one 
found in tlie nortli of Sm&laud, all probably, from the end of the 
9th century. The rune-stone from Rok in OstergoRand probably 
dates from about a.d. 900. Its inscription surpa^es all the others 
both in length (more than 750 runes) and in the importance of its 
contents, which are equally interesting as regards philology and 
the history of culture; it is a fragment (pardy in metrical form) 
of an Old Swedish heroic tale. From al^ut the year 1040 we 
jx>ssc^ the inscriptions of Asmundr Karasun, and the so-called 
Ingvar monuments (more than twenty in number), erected most of 
them in Sddermanland, in honour of the men who fell in a great 
war in eastern Europe under the command of a certain Ingvar; 
the stones cut by Bali belong to the time c. xo6o. Somewhat later 
are the inscriptions cut by Ubir, and from the beginning of the i2tli 
century is the remarkable inscription on the door-ring of the church 
of Forsa in Helsingland, containing the oldest Scandinavian statute 
now preserved, as well as other inscriptions from the same province, 
written in a particular variety of the common runic alphal^t, the 
so-called stafiosa " (stafficss, without the perpendicular staff) 
runes, as the long genealogical inscription on the Malstad-stone. 
The inscriptions of the following centuries are of far less philological 
interest, because after the X3th centu^ there exists another and 
more fruitful source for Old Swedish, viz. a literature in the proper 
sense of the word. Of runic literature nothing has been prescr^ 
to our days. The literature in the Latin letters is both in quality 
and extent incompaiably inferior to Old Icelandic, though it, at 
least in quantity, considerably surpasses Old Norwegian. In age, 
however, it is inferior to both of them, beginning only in the 13th 
century. The oldest of the extant manuscripts is a fragment of the 
Older vfistgdtalaw, written about the year 1250. A complete codex 
(Cod. Holm. B 59) of the same law dates from about 1285, and is 
philologically of the greatest importance. Of other works of value 
from a philological point of view wo only mention a codex of the 
Sodermannaiaw (Cod. Holm. B 53) of aliout 1325, a codex of the 
Upplandslaw (C^. Ups. 12). ^e two manuscripts <x>ntaining a 
collection of legends generally named Cod. Bureanus (written a 
Uttle after and Cod, Bitdstenianus (between 1420 and 1450), 
and the great Oxenstiemian manuscript, which consists chiefly of 
a collection of legends written for the most part in 1385. The 
very numerous Old Swedish charters, from 1343 downwards, are 
also of great Importance.^ 

1 Dtplo$na(arium Norvegicum (1847, sqq.), x6 vob. have appeared. 

^ The Old Swedish monuments are for the most part published 
in the following collections;— Svensha fornshviftsallskapets sam- 
lingof, 132 j«irts (1844-1907); C. J. Schlyter, Samling af Sveriges 
gamla lagar, vols. i.-vii. and x.-xii. (1827-1869}; Svensht Diplo^ 
maiaeium (6 vols., 1829-1678, new series, 4 vols., 1875-1904). 


Old Swedish, during its eaiiiest pre-litemry period (800-1225), 
retains quite as original a character as contemporary fsorm 
Old Icelandic and Old Norwegian. The first part of the o/rfie 
inscription of the Rdkstone running thus— laagaage. 

AFT UAMUji STANTA RUNAI? pAR . IN UARIN FA)« 

FAf)!/? AFT FAIKZAN SUNU,* 
and probably pronounc^— 

aft Wam68 stands rflnaR )»4 r ; en Warinn fWi fafliR aft 
ficighi^n sunu, 

would, no doubt, have had the same form in contemporary Icelandic, 
except the last word, which would probably have had the less 
original form sun. The formal changes of the Swedish language 
during this period are, generally speaking, such as appear about the 
same time in all the members of the group—as the change of .soft 
R into common r (the Rok-stone nmuR, later runar, runes; this 
appeared earliest after dental consonants, later after an accented 
vowel), and the change of 4)> into si (in the lotli century raispi, 
later rwisti^ rabed); or they are, at least, common to it with Nor¬ 
wegian—as the dropping of h before /, #1 and r (in the loth century 
hrauR, younger, cairn), and the changing of nasal vowels (the 
long ones latest) into uon-nasahzed. But the case is altogether 
diflerent during what we may call the classical period of Old Swedish 
(1225-1375), the time of the later runic inscriptions and the oldest 
literature. During this period the language is already distinctly 
separate from the (literary Icelandic-Norwcgian (though not yet 
very much from Danish). The words of the Older Vdsig 6 talaw — 

FALDEK KLOCKiE NlUER I HOVO|) MANNI, 0^X1 SOPCN MARCHUM pRlM. 

KN HAN FAR BAN^ AF—^ 

would in contemporary Icelandic be— 

fellr klukka niCr I hpfuC manni, bafiti s6kn m9rkum |irim, 
cl hann iakr l^na af. 

These few words exhibit instances of the following innovations iii 
Swedish :—d is inserted between ll (nn) and a following r (as b 
betwiien m and /, r, and p between m and f, n — as hambrar, Jccl. 
hamrar, hammers, sampt, Icel. samt, together with); an auxiliary 
vowel is inserted between final r and a preceding consonant; a in 
terminations is often changed into te; a u in the final syllable 
causes no change of a preceding a; the present tense takes the vowel 
of the infinitive (and the preterite subjunctive that of jnetente 
indicative pluralL Other important clianges, appearing at the same 
time, but probatily, partly at least, of a somewliat older date, are 
the following :—aU diphthongs arc contracted (as flg'Aa, Iccl. auga, 
eye ; dr^ma, Icel. dreyma, to dream; sten, Icel. steinn, stone—traces 
of which we find as earlv as tlie 12th century); 6 has pass^ into S 
(as kn 9 , Icel. hni, knee) ; ia into as in Eastern Norwegian (as 
hiarta, Icel. hiarta, heart); iu into y after r, and a consonant +l 
(as flygha, Icel. fliuga, to fiy); the forms of the three persons singular 
of verbs have assimilated (except in tlic so-called strong preterite) ; 
the and person plural ends in -t» fur -tft', -uS. The transition to the 
14th century is marked by important changes :—short y, #.g., passtHl 
into 0 in many positions (as a0r for dyr, door, &c .); there appeared 
a so-called law of vowel balance, according to which the vowels i 
and u arc always found in terminations after a short root syllable, 
and—at least when no consonant follows —e and 0 after a long one 
(as Gupt, to God, til salu, for sale, but i garpe, in the court, for visso, 
assuredly), and the forms of the dative and the accusative of pro¬ 
nouns gradually became the same. The number of borrowed words 
is as yet very limited, and is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical words 
of Latin and Greek origin, introduced along with Christianity (as 
hors, cro^, href, epistle, skble, school, praster, priest, almbsa, alms). 
At the middle of the 14th century the literary language undergoes 
a remarkable reform, developing at the same time to rikssprdk,” 
a uniform language, common to a certain degree to the whole 
country. The chief characteristics of this later Old Swedish (1375- 
1526) arc tlie following:—the long a lias passed into d (that is, an 
open 0), and io (except before g, k, rdh, rt] into ip (as sifi, sea, lake), 
g and h ($A) before palatal vowels are softened into dj and If {stf) ; 
A and t in unaccented syllaUes often pass into gh, dh (as Swerighe 
for Swerike, Sweden, lUedh for lUit, a little); the articles than (or 
hin)f the, and (a little later) en,.a^ come into use; the dual pronouns 
vanish; the relative ar, that, is changed with sum; the present 
pctfticiple takes a secondary form in •s (as gangandis, beside gangande, 
^oing). A little later the following changes appear:—a short vowel 
IS lengthened before a single consonant, first when the consonant 
belongs to th« same syllable (as hat, hate), afterwards also when it 
belongs to the following one (as hata, to hate); an auxiliary vowel 
is inserted between 1 01 n and a preceding consonant (as gavel, gable, 
0 ken, desert); short i often passes into e (as leva, to live); th 
passes into i; a new conjugation is formed which has no infinitive 
termination, but doubles the rign of the preterite (as bo, bddde, bdU, 
to dwell, dwelt, dwelt!. Owing to the politicid and commercial 
state of the county the language at this period is deluged with 
borrowed words of Low German origin, mostly social and industrial 
term s, s uch as the number ^! verb s in ~ ira (g.g, k ant era, to 

^ In memory of W4m6d these 'tasiea stand; and Wa^n, his 
fatiicr, wrote uem in memory of his son (by destiny) condemned 
to death. 

* If the bell fall down on anybody's head, the parish pays a fine 
of three marks should he die from it. 
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haocUe), the substantives in -eci {rfutrl, robbery), -tnna (fiirstinna, 
princea^, -hit (fromhit, piety), bt- (betata, to pay), and a great many 
others [Min, weak, tmaba, to taste, graver, big, pung, purse, iukt, 
discipline, hruha, to use, twist, quarrel, sigvel, boot, arbita, to work, 
frdkoster, lunch, *c.). Owing to the political circumstances, we 
find towards the end of the perioil a very powerful Danish influence, 
which extends also to phonetics and etymology, so that, for example, 
nearly all tlio terminal vowels are supplanted by tlie uniform Danish 
e, the hard consonants />, t, k by b, ti^ g as in Danish, the second 
lerson plural of tlie imperative ends in -er, besides -«k (as tagher, 
or tagheHg oklcr takin). 

Dialectical dilforeiices incontestably occur in the runic inscriptions 
as well ns in the literature; in the former, however, most oAhem 
OlaUeft oif “y®" hy the character of the writing, 

which is, from a phonetic point of view, lughly unsatis¬ 
factory, indicating the most different sounds by the same sign (for 
examjile, w, u, y and a are denoted by one and the same rune) ; in 
the literature again they are reduced to a minimum by the awakening 
desire to form a uniform literary language for the whole country, 
and by the literary productivity, and consequent predominant 
influence of certain provinces (as OstergOtland). Only one distinct 
Pararmt- handed down to us, that of the island of 

altka. Gotland, which differs so essentially from the Old Swedish 
of the mainland that it has with good reason been charac¬ 
terized, under the name Vorngutniska, as in a certain sense a 
separate language. Materials for its study are very abundant: 
on one hand we possess more than two hundred runic inscriptions, 
among them a very remarkable one from the lieginning of the 13th 
century, counting upwards of four hundred runes, cut on a font 
(now in Aakirkeby on the island of Bornholm), and representing the 
life of Christ in a series of pictures and words; on the other hand 
a literature has liecn jireserved consisting of a runic calendar from 
1328, the law of the island (the oldest manuscript is from about 
• 3 . 30 ), a piece of traditional history and a gild statue. The language 
IS distinguished from the Old Swedish of the mainland especially by 
the following characteristics:—the old diphthongs are preserved 
{e.g. auga, eye, droyma, to dream, stain, stone), and a triphthong has 
arisen by the change of i« into iau (as fliauga, to fly) ; the long 
vowels a and 0 have passed into i and j: (as mila, to speak, dyma, 
d^m) ; short o rarely occurs except before r, being in other 
positions changed into m ; ui is dropped before r (as rai^i, wrath); 
the genitive .singular of feminines in -o ends in -ur for -« (as kirkiur, 
of the church). Owing to the entire absence of documentary evidence 
it is impos.siblc to determine how far the dialects cast of the Baltic, 
which no doubt had a separate individuality, differed from the 
mother-tongue. 

_ The first to pay attention to the study of Old Swedish ’ was the 
Swedish savant J. Buraeus (d. 1652), who bj' several works (from 
Ttuatady onwards) called attention to and excited a lively 

e/OAf ' tbe runic monuments, and, by his edition 

SwadtMh, the excellent Old Sweclish work Um Siyrilse 

' Kwiunga ok H 0 l\>inga, in Old Swedish hterature also. 
His no longer extant Specimen Primariae Linguae Scantsianae 
(1636) gave but a very short review of Old Swedish inflections, but 
IS remarkable as the first ess,ay of its kind, and is perhaps the oldest 
a^ttempt in mwlem times at a grammatical treatment of any old 
Germanic language. The study of runes was very popular in the 
17th century; M. Celsius (d. 1679) deciphered the '' staflless " runes 
and J. Hadorph (d. 1693), who also did good work in editing Old 
Swedish texts, copied more than a thousand runic ln.scriptions, 
published by J. Gdransson as Baulil (1750). During the i8th 
century, again. Old Swedish was almost completely neglected ; but 
in the loth century the study of runes was well represented by the 
collection {Runurkunder, 1833) of the Swede Liljegren (d. 1837) and 
by the Norwegian S. Bute’s ingenious intejprctation and grammati¬ 
cal treatment of some of the moat remarkable inscriptions, especially 
that of R6k. Old Swedish hterature has also been made the object 
of grammatical researches. A first outline of a historj' of the Swedish 
language is to be found in the work of N. M. Petersen (1830), and 
a scheme of an Old Swedish grammar in P. A. Munch’s essay, Por«- 
swenshans oeh Fomnorskans sprdkbyggnad (1849); but Old Swedi^ 
grammar was never treated as an independent bmnch of science 
until the appearance of J. E. Rydqvisfs (d. 1877) monumental work 
Svenska sprikets lagar (in 6 vols., 1830-1883), which was followed 
in Sweden by a whole literature on the same subject. Thus phonetics, 
which were comparatively neglected by Rydqvist, have been in¬ 
vestigated with great success, especially by L. F. Lfiffler and A. 
Kock! while the other parts of grammar have been treated of 
above aU by K. F. SdderwaU. His principal work, Ordbok diver 
Svenska medeltidsspriket (2884 sq.), gives the list of words in the 
later Old Swedish language, and—taken along with the Ordbok till 
samhngen 4 f Sverijes gamla lagar (1877), by C. J. Schlyter, the well- 
known editor of Old SwediA texts,' which contains the vocabulary 
of the oldest literature—it worftlly meets the demand for an Old 
Swedish dictionary. An Old Swedish grariimar, answering the 
requirements of modem philology, is edited by A. Noreen.* 

• See A. Noreen, '' ApetfU de I’histoire de la science linguistique 
sutdoise ” (Le Musion, li., 1883). 

' AUsehwediseke Grammattk (1897-1904). 


2. Modern Swedish.—The first complete translation of the Bible, 
edited in 1541 by the brothers Olaus and Laurentius Petri, and 
genemlly called the Bible of Gustavus I., may be regarded 
as the earliest important monument of this. Owing to 
rehgious and political circumstances, and to the Icained 
influence of humanism, theological and liistorico-political 
works preponderate in the Swedish literature of the following period, 
winch therefore affords but scanty material for philological research. 
It is not until the middle of the 17th century that Swedish literature 
adequately exempUfies the language, for at that period literature 
nrst began to be cultivated as a line art, and its principal representa¬ 
tives, such as Stiernhiclm, Columbus and Sjiegel, were in reality 
the first to study it as a means of expression and to develop its 
resources. Amongst the authors of the lath century we have to 
menUon m the first place Dalin, who was to some extent the creator 
m the prose style of that epoch; while of the end of the century 
Kellgren and Bellman are the most noteworthy examples, repre- 
^nting the higher and the more familiar style of poetry respectively, 
ihc latigUfTgc of the 19th century, or at any rate of the middle of 
it, is best represented in the works ol WalUu and Tegn6r, which, on 
account of their enormous circulation, have had a greater influence 
than those of any other authors. 

As to the language itself the earliest Modem Swedish texts, as 
Gustavus I. s Bible, differ considerably from the latest Old Swedish 
ones.^ We find a decided tendency to exterminate 
Danisms and reintroduce native and partially antiquated 
forms. At the same time there appear several traces of a 
later state of the language: all genitives {singular and 
plural), tf.g., end in -s, which in earlier times was the proper ending of 
certain declensions only. In spite of the archaistic efforts of many 
writers, both in forms and in vocabulary, the language nevertheless 
underwent rapid changes during the lOth and 17th centuries. Thus 
i; and sij (original as well as derived from sk before a palatal vowel) 
assimilate into a simple sh~ sound; dj (original as well as derived 
from g lieforc a palatal vowel), at least at the end of the 17th century, 
dropped its tf-sound (compare such spellings as diufwer, gtdUar, 
envog^, for jufver, udder, jatiar, giants, envoyi, envoy) ; A/ passes into 
; (such spellings are found as jori for hjort, liart, and h)arf>e lor jarpe, 
hazel grouse); h and p inserted in such words as himblaVy heavens, 
hambrar, hammers, jdmpn, even, sampt, together with, are dropped; 
the fir.sl person plural of tlie verb takes tlie form of the third jierson 
(as VI fara, foro, for vt farom, forom, we go, went) ; by the side of the 
pronoun i, you, there arises a secondary form N'l, m full use in 
the spoken language about 1030; the adjective gradually loses all 
the case-inflections; in sul>stantives the nominative, dative and 
accusative take the same form as early as the middle of the 17111 
century; in the declension with suffixed article the old method ol 
expressing number and case both m the substantive and the article 
IS changed, so tlmt the substantive alone takes the number-inflection 
and the article alone the case-ending ; neuter .substantives ending in 
a vowel, which previously had no plural ending, take the plural 
ending some -tfr—as bees, hageri-er, bakeries. About the 
year 1700 the Old Swedish inflection may, in general, be considered 
as almost completely given up, although a work ol such importance 
in the Justory of the language as Charles XII.'s Bible (so-called) of 
1703, by a kind of conscious etrehaism has preserved a good many ol 
the old forms. To these archaistic tendencies of certain authors at 
the end of the 17th century we owe the great number of Old Swedisli 

and Icelandic borrowed words then introduced into the language_ 

as fagetf fair, hdrja, to ravage, later, manners, snilUy genius, tarna, 
pri, ttma, to happen, &c. In addition to this, owing to humanistic 
influence, learned expressions were borrowed from I.alin during the 
whole i 61 ^ and 17th centuries; and from German, chiefly at the 
Reformation and during the Thirty Years* War, numberless words 
were introduced—as tapper, brave, prakt, magnificence, huritg, 
brisk, &c.; among these may be noted especially a great number of 
words ^ginning in on-, er», for^ and Owing to llie constantly 
increasing political and literary predominance of France, French 
words were largely borrowed in the 17th century, and to an equally 
great extent in the i8th; such are a§dr, business, respeki, respect, 
tiUang, talent, charmant, charming, &c. In the 19th century, espe¬ 
cially about the middle of it, we again meet with consciomi and ener¬ 
getic efforts after pun«a both in the formation of new words and 
in the adoption of woxds from the old language {id, diligence, mdla, 
to apeak, Jylking, battle-array, &c.), and from the dialectB {bliga, 
to gaze, fits, flalce, skrabbig, bad, &c.). Consequently the present 
vocabulary differs to a very great extent from that of the literature 
of the 17th century. As for the sounds and grammatical forms, on the 
other hand, comparatively few important changes have taken place 
during the last two centuries. In the iSffi century, however, the 
aspirates dh and gk passed into d and g (after I and r into f)—-as lag 
for lagk, law, brod for brddh, bread; hw passed into v (m dialecte 
already about the year 1400)—as valp for hwalper, whelp; tf like¬ 
wise into ;■—thus Ifuster, leister, occurs written fusier. In our time 
rd, ri, m, rs and ri ore pasang into simple sounds (** su pradent^l ’* 

• The printed characters are also considerably changed by the 
introduction of the new letters d (with the tran^tion of the New 
Testament of 1526), and d, d (both already in the first print in 
Swedish of 1495) for aa, a, d* 
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d, I, n, s and (), whils the H i n giila r of the verbs is gtadoaHy supplant¬ 
ing the plural. A vigorous reform, slowly but firmly carried on 
almost uniformly during all periods of tire Swedish language, is the 
throwing back <n the principal accent to the begianing of the word 
in cases where previously it stood nearer tire end, a tendency that is 
characteristic of all the Scandinavian languages, but no doubt 
especially of Swedish. In the primitive Scandinavian age the accent 
was removed in most simple words; the originally accented syllaUe, 
however, preserved a musically high pitch aird stress. Thus there 
arose two essentially difierent accentuations—the one, with un¬ 
accentuated final syllable, as in Icel. sUgr (Gr. rntxta), thou goest, 
the comparative btlre (cf..Gr. Weirev from Tajcih), better, the other, 
with secondary stress and high pitch on the fitral, as in Icel. pret. 
plur. buSo (Sans, bubvdhia), we bade, part. pret. bitenn (&ns. 
hhinnds), bitten. The same change afterwards took place in those 
compound words that had the principal accent on the second member, 
so that such contrasts as German drtfil and triMlen were gradually 
brought into conformity with the former accentuation. At the 
present day it is quite exceptionally (and chiefly in borrowed words 
of later date) that the principal accent in Swedish is on any other 
syllable than the first, as in hkdmen, body, vdlsigna, to bless. 

The scientific study of Modem Swedish * dates from Sweden’s 
glorious epoch, the last half of the 17th century. The first regular 
, . Swedish grammar was written in 1684 (not edited till 
If 1884) in Latin by E. AuriviUius; the first in Swedish is 

Swtdltb *’ 5 '^ (1696). But little, however, of value was 

produced before the great work of Rydqvist mentioned 
above, which, although chiefly dealing with the old language, throws 
a flood of light on the modern also. Among the works of late years 
we must call special attention to the researches into the history of 
the language by K. F. Sdderwall, F. A. Tamm, A. Kock and E. 
Hellqmst. The grammar of the modem language is, as regard.s 
certain parts, treated in a praiseworthy manner by, among others, 
J. A. Aurtn, J. A. Lyttkens and F. A. Wulfi (in several common 
works), E. Tegner, G. Cederschldld and F. A. Tamm (d. 1905). A 
good though short account of phonology and inflections is given in 
H. Sweet's essay on " Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish " (Trans. 
Phil. Soc., 1877-1879). A comprehensive and detailed grammar 
(Vdrt sprdk) has been edited (since 1903) by A. Noreen. Attempts to 
construct a dictionary were made in the i6th century, the earliest 
being the anonymous Vartarum rerum vocabula cum Sueca inUrpre~ 
tatione, in 1538, and the Synonvmorum libellus by Elaus Betri 
Helsinpus, in 1587, both of wliich, however, followed German 
originals. The first regular dictionary is by H. Spegel, 1711; and in 
1769 J. Ihre (d. 1780), probably the greatest philological genius of 
Sweden, published his Glossarium Suiogoticum, which still remains 
one of the most copious Swedish dictionaries in existence. In the 
19th century the diligent lexicographer A. F. DaUn published a 
useful work. The Swedish Academy has been editing (since 1893) a 
mgantic dictionary on about the same plan as Dr Murray's New 
English Dictionary. Another such large work is .‘iverges Ortnamn 
(the local names of Sweden) edited since 1906 by the Royal Com¬ 
mittee for investigation of the Swedish place-names. 

IV. Danish, like Swedish, is divided into the two great Pre- 
and Post-Reformation epochs of Old and Modem Danish. 

1. Old Danish. —The territory of Old Danish included not only 
the present Denmark, but also' the southern Swedish provinces of 
Halland, Shine and Blekinge, the whole of Schleswig, 
Omttleh ^ stated above, for a short period also a great part of 

England, and parts of Normandy. The oldest monu¬ 
ments of the language are runic inscriptions, altogether about 225 in 
number.* The oldest of them go as far back as to the beginning of 
the 9tb century, the Snoldelev-stone,for instance, on Sealand, and the 
Fleml(ise-stone on Fiinen. From about the year 900 date the very 
long inscriptions of Tryggevaelde (Zealand) and Glavendrup (Fiinen); 
from the loth century we have the stones of Jaellinge (Jutland), in 
memory of two of the oldest historical kings of Denmark (Gorm and 
Harald); while from about 1000 we have a stone at lianaevirke 
^chleswig), raised by the conqueror of England, Sven Tjuguskaegg. 
Relics of about the same age are the words that were introduced ^ 
the Danes into English, the oldest of which date from the end of the 
gth century, the time of the first Danish settlement in England; 
most of these are to be found in the early English work Ormulum.’ 
No Danish hteratnre arose before the 13th centun. The oldest 
manuscript that has come down to us dates from me end of that 
century, written in runes and containing the law of Sktne. From 
about tile year 1300 we possess a manuscript written in Latin 
characters and containing the so-called Valdemar’s and Erik's laws 
of Zealand, the Flensbo^ manuscript of the law of Jutland, and a 
manuscript of the municipal laws of Flensborg. These three maiiu- 
scripts represent three different dialects—that, namely, of Skine, 

’ See A. Noreen, " Aperfu ” &e.; Vdri sprdh. i. 181 sqq. 

’ See L. F. A. Wimmer, De Danshe runethtndesmarker (4 vols.. 
1895-1905). 

* See E. Brate, " Nprdische Lehnwfirter im Ormnlum " (Paul 
Braune’s Beitrige, x., 18S4) ; E. Bjdrkmhn, Seandinaoian Loan- 
words in Middle English (2 vols., tgoo, 1902) in “ Studien 2ur engli- 
schen Philologie," vii. and xi.) Also Orm. 


Halland and Blekinge, that of Zealand and the other islands, and 
that of Jutland and Sdileawig. There existed no uniform literaiy 
langu^e in the Old Danish.period, although some of the 
most important works of tiie 15th century, such as the 
clerk Michael’s Poems (since 1496) a^d the Bhymed Chrdnible fthb 
first book printed in Danish, in 1495), m account of their excellent 
diction, contributed materiwy to me final preponderance of their 
dialect, that of Zealand, towards the Reformation, 

As to the form of the language, it hardly diSers at all during tte 
period between a.d. 800 and 1200 from Old Swedish. It is oiUy in 

the oldest literature tliat we can trace any marked difier- - _ , 

ences; these are not very important, and are generally : 

attributable to the fact that Danish underwent a little , 
earlier the same changes that afterwards took place in ‘***’^*- 
Swedish (e.g. h in hw and A; in Danish was mute as early as the, end 
of the 14th century. The laws referred to above only agree in differ¬ 
ing from the Swedish laws in the following points: the nominative 
already takes the form of the accusative (as half, calf, but (Kd Sw. 
nom. halver, acc. half) ; the second person plural ends in -0 (as 
k^pa, but Old Sw. hgpin, you buy); in the subjunctive no differ¬ 
ences arc expressed between persons and numbers. Among them¬ 
selves, on the contrary, they show considerable differences; the 
law of SkAno most nearly corresponds with the Swedish laws, those 
of Zealand keep the middle place, while the law of Jutland exhibits 
the most distinctive individuality. 'The SkAne law, e.g., retains the 
vowels a, i, u in terminations, which otherwise in Danish have become 
uniformly w ; the same law inserts b and d between certain conson¬ 
ants (like Old Sw.), has preserved the dative, and in the present 
tense takes the vowel of tire infinitive; the law of Jutland, again, 
does not insert 6 and d, and has dropped the dative, while the present 
tense (undergoing an Umlaut) has by no means always accepted the 
vowel of the infinitive; in all three characteristics the laws of 


Zealand fluctuate. After 1350 we meet an essentially altered 
language, in which we must first note the change of k, p, t after a 
vowel into g, b, d (as lag, roof, ipbe, to run, cede, to eat) th passes 
into t (as fmg, tmng), gk into w (as law for lagh, gild) or into * (as vei tor 
wagh, way); Id, rid are pronounced like ll, n«; s is the general 
genitive ending in singular and plural, &c. The vocabulary, which 
m earlier times only burrowed a few, and those mostly ecclesia.stical, 
words, is now—chiefly owing to the predominant influence of the 
Hanse towns—inundated by German words, such as those beginning 
with be-, bi-, ge-, for- and und-, and ending in -hid, and a groat numixir 
of others, as blive, to become, she, to happen, fri, iree, hrfg, war, 
buaer, pantaloons, ganshe, quite, &c. 

An Old Danish grammar is still wanting, and the preparatory 
studies which exist are, although excellent, but few in number, 
being chiefly es.says by the Danes K. J. Lyngby and 
L. F. A. Wimmer. N. M. Petersen’s treatise Det Danshe, 

Norshe, og Svenshe sprogs historie, vol. i, (1829), one of the - 7” . 

first works that paid any attention to Old Danish, which 
till then had been completely neglected, is now surpassed by V. 
Dahlerup’s Geschichte der ddnischen Sprache (1904). A dictionary 
on a large scale covering the whole of Old Danish literature, except 
the very oldest, by O. Kalkar, has been in course of publication since 
1881; older and smaller is C. Molbech’s Dansk Glossarium (1857- 
1866). 

2. Modem Danish. —The first important monument of this is the 
translation of the Bible, by C. Pedersen, Peder I^Uadius and othen, 
the so-called Christian III.’s Bible (1550), famous for the 
unique purity and excellence of its language, the dialect 
of Zealand, then incontestably promoted to be the Ian- *”*** 
guage of the kingdom. The first secular work deservirm 
of the same praise is Vedel’s translation of Saxo (i575). 'The succeed¬ 
ing period until 1750 offers but few works in really good Danish; as 
perfectly classical, however, we have to mention the so-aillod 
Christian V.'s Law of Denmark (1683). For the rest, humanism 
has stamped a highly Latin-French character on the literature, 
striking even in the works of the principal writer of this period, 
Holberg. But about the year 1750 there begins a new movement, 
characterised by a reaction agamst the language of the preceding 
period and by purist tendencies, or, at least, efforts to enrich the 
language with new-formed words (not seldom after the Genaaa 
pattern), as omhreds, periphery, selvstandighed, independence, 
tialgsprog, devise, digler, poet. The leading representatives of these 
tendencies were Eilkhow and Sneedorf. From their time Danish 


may be said to have acquired its present essential features, thwgh it 
carmot be denied that several later authors, as J. Ewald sind Ohlcn- 
schUger, have exercised a considerable influence on the poetical style. 
As toe most important differences between the gram- 
matical forms of toe i8th and 19th centuries on one hand tTJJ" 
and those of the i6th and 17th centuries on the otiier, may 
be noted the following: most neuter substantives take '***’"**• 
a plural ending; those ending in a vowel form their plural by 
adding -r (as nger, for older rigs, plural of rige, kingdom), and many 
of those qpding in a consonant by||^ing -s (as huse lor hus, of fms, 
house); substantives ending in -sMWop their final -a (a* donsnm ior 
dommere, judge); the declension with suffixed article becomes 
Simplified in the same way as in Swedish ; toe plural of iferbs takes 
toe singtilar form (as drah iot drukhe, ve dranlq )' and toe preferite 
subjunctive is supplanted by toe infinitive (as ear for ihare, wt^. 
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The lint Modern Danieh grammar is by E. Pontoppidan, but 
„ in Latin; the firet in Danish is by the iamoua Peder Syv, 

l68j. The works of the sejf-tought J. Hdjsgaard (s.g. 
. Accentuirft og rmsmiuret gramtnaltca, 1747) possess great 
merit, and are of especial importance as regards accent and 
syntax. The earlier part of the lOth century gave us iUsk’s grammar 
(tH^o). A thoroughly'satisfactory Modem Danish grammar does not 
exwt; the moat detailed is that by K.Mikkelsen (18^). Thevocabu- 
lary of the i6th and lytfa centuries is collected in Kalkar's Ordbog, 
mentioned above; that of the i8th and 19th centuries in the voiumi- 
nous dictionary of Videnskabemes Selskab (1793-1905), and in C. 
Molbech's Dansit Ordbog (and ed^ 1859); that of our days in B. T. 
Dahl’s and H. Hammers Domsh Ordbog for folket (1903 seq.). 

As already mentioned, Danish at the Reformation became the 
language of the literary and educated classes of Norway and re- 
'' mained so for three hundred years, although it cannot be 

denied that many Norwegian authors even durmg this 
period wrote a language with a distinct Norwegian colour, 
as for instance the prominent prose-stylist Fedcr Clausspn Friis 
(d. 1614), the popular poet Potter Dass (d. 1708), and, in a certain 
degree, also the two literary masters of the i8th century, Holberg 
and Weasel. But it is only since 1814, when Norway gained her 
independence, that we can clearly perceive the so-caUed Dano- 
Norwegian gradually developing as a distinct offshoot of the general 
Danish language. 'The first representatives of this new language are 
the writer of popular life M. Hansen (d. 1842), the poets H. Wergeland 
(d. 1845) and J. S. C. Welhaven (d. 1873), but above all the tale- 
writers jp. C. Asbjdmsen (d. 1885) and J. Moe (d. 1882). More 
recently it has been further developed, especially by the great poets 
Ibsen (d. 1906) and Bjdmson and the noveUst Lie ; and it has been 
said, not without reason, to have attained its classical perfection in 
the works of the first-named author. This language differs from 
Danish particularly in its vocabulary, having adopted very many 
Norwegian provincial words (more than 7000), less in its inflections, 
but to a very great extent in its pronunciation. The most striking 
differences in this respect are the following; Norwegian p, t, k 
j ujm at answer to Danish b, d, g in cases where they are of later 
date (see above)—as Ippe, Danish Ipbe, to run. Men, D. 
aaame.' little, bak, D. bag, back); to Danish A, g before 

“***' palatal vowels answer Norwegian tf, j ; r (point-trill, not 
back-trlll as in Danish) is assimilated in some way with following 
((d), /,», and s into so-called supradental sounds; both the primitive 
Scamdinavian systems of accentuation are still kept separate from a 
musical point of view, in opposition to the monotonous Danish. 
There are several other characteriatics, nearly all of which are points 
of correspondence with Swedish.' Dano-Norwegian is in our days 
grammatically and lexically treated, especially by H. Falk and A. 
Torp («.g. Etymotogish Ordbog, 1903, 1906)' 

At tite middle of the 19th century, however, far more advanced 
pretensions were urged to an indcpendentNorwe^n language. Bythe 
„ study of the Modem Norwegian dialects and their mother 

language. Old Norwegian, the eminent philologist J. Aasen 
(d. l8^) was led to undertake the bold project of con- 
atructing, by the study of these two sources, and on the basis 
^ dialect (Sdndmdre), a Norwegian-Norwegian 

("Norsk-Norsk") language, the so-called " Landsm&l.’’ In 1853 he ex¬ 
hibited a specimen of It, and, tiianks to such excellent writers as Aasen 
Umself, the poets O. Vlnje and K. Janson, the novelists A. Garboig 
and J, Tvedt, as well as a xealous propagandism of the society Det 
VataM SanUag (founded in 1868) there lias since arisen a vaiuaUe 
though not very large literature in the “Landsrail." Since 1892 itis 
also legally authorized to be, alternatively, used in the church and 
by teachers of the public schools. But stifl it is nowhere colloquially 
tt^. Its grammatical structure and vocabulary are exhibited in 
Aasen's Norsk grammatik (1864) and Norsk Ordbog (1873), supple- 
meiited by H. Roas's Norsk Ordbog (1895 ; with supplement, 1902). 
The local names of Norway are treated in the large work Norsks 
Gsurdnmme, by O. Rygh (1897 seq.). 

SCANMNAVIAN DIALECTS. — AS above remarked, the Scandinavian 
dialects are not grouped, so far as their relationship is concerned. 
If, ' «a might be expected judging from the literary languages, 
iinisers. Leayjng out of account the Icelandic dialects and those of 
the Faeroes, each of which constitutes a separate group, the remainder 
may be thus classified ;— 

J. West Nonoegian Dialects —spoken on the western coast of 
Norway between Langeaund and Moldei 
a. North Seaniinavtan —the remaining Norwegian and the Swedish 
dialecta of Uppland, Vlstmanland, Dalama, Norrland, Finland and 

dialects on the iadand of Gotland. 

4, Saedish —spoken in the rest of Sweden, except the 

southemmcBt parts (No. 5). 

3'. Sbittk Seantinaoian —spoken in the greater part of SmUand 
and Halland, the whole of %kne, Blekinge and Denmark, and the 
DanlSh-spMking part of Schleswig. This group is distinctly divided 
teito th ree smallet grbnpe—the dialects of southern Sweden (with the 
"^SSs A. Western,^" Kurze DarsteUung des norwegischen Laut- 
ayatMOa " in.Pkonetiseke Stndien IJ. ; I- C Poestion, Lekrbuck der 
ntffgegiaekim Spraeke (1. Aufl.. 1900). 


island of Bornholm), of the Danish islands and of Jutland (and 
Schleswig). 

The study of the Modem Scandinavian dialects * has been very 
nnequ^y prosecuted. Hardly anything has been done towards the 
invmtigation of the Icelandic diaieots, while those of the Faeroes 
have been studied chiefiy by V. U. HammersWmb, ]. Jakobsen, 
and A. C. Evenaen. The Norwegian dialects have bmn thoroughly 
examined, first by Aasen, whose works give a general account of 
them ; then by J. Storm, who has displayed an unwearying activity, 
especially in the minute investigation of their phonetic constitution, 
to which Aasen had paid but scant attention ; in our own days by 
H. Ross and A. B. Larsen.* For the study of Danish dialects less 
has been done. Molbech's Dialect-Lexicon of 1841 is very deficient. 
The Schleswig dialect has been admirably treated of by E. Hagerap 
(1854), K. J. L3mgby (1858) and others. H. F. Feilherg's great 
dictionary (1886 soqA of the dialect of Jutland is in every respect an 
excellent work. A dialect map on a huge scale, and containing the 
whole territory, is (since 1898) being edited by V. Bennike and M. 
Kristensen. Finally, several dialect monographs by P. K. Thorsen 
may be mentioned as being espMially valuable. A phonetic alphabet 
for the purpose of dialectal investigations is worked out by O. 
JesMisen and published in the journal Danta, vol. i. (i8go). There 
IS, however, no country in which the dialects have been and arc 
stuiUed with greater zeal and more fmitful results than in Sweden 
during the last hundred and fifty years. Archbishop E. Benzelius 
the younger (d. 1743) made collections of dialect words, and on 
his work is based the dialectical dictionary of Ihre of 1766. An 
excellent work considering its age is S. Hof's Dialectus Vestrogotkica 
(1772). The energy and zeal of C. Save (d. 1876; essays on the 
dialects of Gotland and Dalama) inspired these studies with extra¬ 
ordinary animation at the middle of the 19th century ; in 1867 
J. E. Rietz (d. 1868) published a voluminous dialect dictionary; 
the number of special essays, too, increased yearly. From 1872 
so-caUed " landsmAlsffireningar" (dialect societies) were foundeil 
among the students at the umversities of Upsala, Lund and Helsing¬ 
fors (thirteen at Upsala alone) for a systematic and thorough in¬ 
vestigation of dialects. We find remarkable progress in scientific 
method—especially with regard to phonetics—in the constantly 
increasing literature ; special mention may be made of the detailed 
descriptions of the dialrots of Vftrmland, Gotland and Dalama by 
A. Noreen (1877 seq.), A. F. Freudenthal's and H. Vendell's mono¬ 
graphs of the Finnish and Esthonian-Swedish dialects, as well as 
O. F. Hultman's (1894) and B. Hesselman's (1902 seq.) excellent 
comparative treatment of certain dialect groups. Since 1879 the 
Swedish dialect societies have published a magazine on a com¬ 
prehensive plan, De Svenska LandsmUen, edited by J. A. Lundell, 
who has invented for this purpose an excellent phonetic alphabet 
(partially based on C. J. Sundevall's work, Om phonetiska bokstdfver, 
« 855 )- (A. No.) 

SCANDIUM [symbol Sc, atomic weight 44'i(0=i6)], one of 
the rare earth metals. It was isolated in 1879 by L. F. Nikon 
and was shown by ( 3 eve to be identical with the ekaboron 
predicted by D. Mendel&S. Ihe separation of scandium from 
wolframite (which contains o-i4-0'i6 % of rare earths) is 
given by R. J. Meyer (Zeit. anorg. Chent. 1908, 60, p. 134), 
but it seems impossible to obtain a perfectly pure specimen 
of die oxide. The salts of scandium are all colourless, 
the chloride and bromide corresponding in composition to 
ScpCe'12H20 ; the fluoride is anhydrous. The sulphate com¬ 
bines with the alkaline sulphates to form double salts of the 
type Sc^S 0,)^-3K,S04. A large number of salts, both of in¬ 
organic and organic acids, have been described by Sir W. 
Oookes (Pkil. Trans. 1908, 209, A. p. 15); those of the fatty 
acids are in most cases more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

■CANTUMG, measurement or prescribed size, dimensions, 
particularly used of timber and stone and also of vessels. In 
regard to timber the scantling is the thickness and breadth, the 
sectional dimensions; in the case of stone the dimensions of 
thickness, breadth and length; in shipbuilding the collective 
dimensions of the various parts. The word is a variation of 
“ scantillon,” a carpenter’s or mason’s measuring tool, also 
used of the measurements taken by it, and of a piece of timber 
of small size cut as a sample. 'The O. Fr. escantiUon, mod. 
iehantiUon, is usually taken to be related to ItaL seandaglio, 
sounding-line (Lat. scandere, to climb; cf. scansio, the metrical 
scansion). It was probably influenced by caMel, cwtle, a small 
piece, a comer piece. The English form “ scantling ” was no 

• Cf. J. A. Lundell, " Skandinavische Mundarten " {Gmndriss 
der germaniseken Pkilologie ; a. Aufi. 1901). 

'The substance of these researehes was presented in a magazine, 
called Norvegia (1887), which employed an alphabet invented by 
Storm. 
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doubt partly due to a confusion with “ scant,” stinted, of short 
measure; this is for seaml, cl. “ skimpy,” “ scamp ” (}.»,), 
and is related to O.N. skammr, short, brief. 

SCAPHOPODA, the third of the five classes into which the 
Phylum Mollusca is divided.’ The Scaphopoda are marine 
Molluscs with the body, especially the foot, adapted to a burrow¬ 
ing life in sand. The structure is bilaterrdly symmetrical, 
the body and shell elongated along the antero-posterior axis 
and nearly cylindrical. The right and left margins of the 
mantle are united ventrally, leaving an anterior and posterior 
aperture to the mantle cavity. The shell has therefore the form 
of a tube open at both ends. The head is somewhat rudimentary 
and without eyes, but bears two dorsal appendages produced 
into numerous long filaments. Buccal mass and radular 
apparatus are present, but ctenidia are entirely wanting. Ihe 
foot is cylindrical. At first supposed to be tubicolous Annelids, 
Dentalium and its allies were afterwards placed among the 
Gastropoda, to which recent authorities consider them to be 
closely related. In 1857 Lacaze-Duthiers raised them to the 
rank of a division equ^ to Lamellibranchia. This view is now 
generally adopted. The shell is narrower at the posterior end 
and is slightly curved to the dorsal side. Both the vernacular 
name, ‘‘ tooth shell,” and the Latin name, Dentalium, refer to 
the resemblance of the shell to a long tooth. 

'Ihe animal grows at the anterior end, and therefore the shell 
at the posterior end is older and thicker. The edge of the mantle 
at the anterior aperture is very thick and muscular; at the 
posterior aperture also there is a circular muscle, and here the 
edge is interrupted by a ventral sinus and is provided internally 
with a dorsal and ventral valve which can be applied to each other 
so as to close the aperture. Ihe living animal buries itself in 
the sand with only the posterior extremity projecting into the 
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Siphonopodiidae. At the base of the head dorsaily are a pair 
of flat tentacular lobes from the edges of which the cephalic 
filaments or captacula arise. These captacula are of unequal 
length, highly contractile and extensile, easily thrown off and 
regenerate. They are ciliated, and their extremities are ei^ged 
and have a small lateral depression in each. The captacula 
are tactile and prehensile and can be protruded from the anterior 
aperture of the mantle. The foot is elongated and cylindrical, 
and can be protruded from the anterior aperture to serve as a 
bunowing organ. In Dentaliidae it is pointed at the end and has 
an oblique proj^ting fold on either side behind the extremity. 
In Siphonopodiidae it ends in a disk with papillated margins, 
and in Puisellum there is a filament in the centre of the disk. 
Two retractor muscles pass back from the base of the foot to 
the dorsal side of the shell. 

IntemcU Anatomy.- -The cavity within the head leads into a true 
buccal cavity situated within the body at the base oi the ioot. This 
buccal sac is provided with a dorsal mandible and a ventral radula. 
The latter is short and carries five teeth >n each transverse row. 
The intestine is short and forms several loops all situated close 
behind the foot. The stomach is small; into it open a small pyloric 
caecum and the ducts of the liver, paired in Dentaliidae, one on the 
left only in Siphonodentalium. The anus opens just behind the 
base of the foot. The liver is placed entirely behind the intestine 
in the middle of the body, and behind it the rest of the body ih 
occupied by the unpaired gonad. The vascular system is very 
rudimentary. Heart and blood-vessels are entirely absent; the blood 
is contained in sinuses which have no distinct walls or endothelial 
lining, and the principal of which are the perianal, the pedal, the 
viscer^ and the pallial. It is remarkable that in Scaphopoda only 
among Mollusca the blood-spaces are in communication with the 
external medium : a pair of apertures near the renal openings lend 
from the perianal sinus to the exterior and allow the blood to escape 
during violent contractions of the body. There are no special 
respiratory organs, their function is carried on by the internal 
surface of the mantle. 




Fig. 2. —Diagram of the Organization of Dentalium, Left-aide View. 
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A, Ventral view of the animal b. Anterior circular muacla of 
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e. Liver. 
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k Buccal mass (showing through 
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removed from its shell. 

B, Dorsal view of the same. 

C, Lateral view of the same. 

D, The shell in section. 

E, Surface view of the shell wlto 

gill-tentacles exserted as in 
a. Mantle. [life. 

a'. Longitudinal muscle, 
a , Fringe surrounding the an¬ 
terior opening of the 
mantle-chamber. 

a". The posterior appendix of the to, w‘. Longitudinal 
mantle. of the mantle, 

water, so that the posterior aperture of the mantle cavity is 
both inhalant and exhaknt. 

The head is situated on the dorsal side of the body anteriorly 
within the anterior aperture of the mantle, from whidi it cannot 
be protruded. It is a small somewhat cylindrical projection 
with the mouth at its anterior end. In the Dentaliidae the mouth 
is surrounded by eight small lobes, but these are absent in the 
r For a discussion of its relationship to the other classes of the 
Phylum see Hoixusca. 


p.g, Pedalganglion.with 
otocyst. 

pl.g. Pleural ganglion 
po, Posterior orifice of 
the mantle 
ra, Kadular sac. 
st.g, Stomato-gastric 
ganglion. 

The renal organs are a pair of short wide sacs with folded walls 
lying on either side of the anterior end of the liver. They open to 
the exterior on either side of the anas. The pericardium being 
absent, there are no leno-pericardial apertures. 

The nervous system resembles that of Gastropoda and Lamelli¬ 
branchia. A pair of cerebral' ganglia lie on the dorsal side of the 
oesophagus : they innervate the proboscis or head and its tentacular 
lobes and captacula. Close to each cerebral ganglion is a pleural 
ganglion, and each is connected by a long nerve with the pedal 
ganglion of the same side, the two connectives of either side being 
united in the distal part of their course. The pedal ganglia are 
situated in the middle of the foot. The pleural gangha are also 
united by a long visceral commissure as in Lamellibranchs, and this 
commissure bears two ganglia lying dose beneath the epidermis in 
front of the anus. There is aao a stomatogastric system arising 
from the cerebral ganglia. 

Eyes are absent; attached to the pedal ganglia are a pair of 
otocysts. '^ey are innervated from the cerebral ganglia. The 
buccal cavity contains a sense-organ on the ventral sme called the 
sub-radular organ. It consists of ciliated epithelium, beneath which 
are two ganglia connected with the labial commissure by nerves. 
The only other sense-organs arc the captacula, which are tactile 
and olfactory. Each contains a terminal ganglion connseted. sritfi 
sensory cells in the lateral pit. 

The agjies are separate. The Knad, whose position has already 
been mentioned, is divided into tnuiiverae lobes; its duct is anterior 
and single, and dive^es to the right to open into the right Wney 
as in primitive Gastropods and L^ellibrancbs. 

Development .—Ibe ova are laid aei>arately and devebqi in theses- 
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watefi One large cell, or megamere, remains for some time unseg- 
mented but is finally segmented amd forms the endoderm cells which 
are invaginated. The gastrula thus formed has a large blastopore, 
which is at first posterior but afterwards gradually moves towards 
the anterior <;nd of the ventral surface. The velum is peculiar, being 
reflected backwards over the body and bearing, besides an apical 
tuft, three or four rings of cilia. The 
stu'lTgland is formed on the dorsal surface, 
and the mantle arises as two lateral lobes 
winch afterwards unite by their ventral 
edges to form the tubular mantle of the 
adult. The anus is not formed till a very 
late period of the development. The foot 
arises as a prominence on the ventral sur¬ 
face and grows forward, and at the end 
of five or SIX days the velum atrophies 
and the foot becomes the organ of locomo¬ 
tion : tlie ammal then ceases to swim and 
.sinks to the bottom. 

Habits and Distribution. —Scaphopoda 
feed on the lowest marine organisms such 
a.s Diatoms, Protozoa, &c. There are 130 
hving and about 275 known fossil .species. 
The former occur in all seas from the shore 
to a depth of 2500 fathoms. Fossil remains 
are first found in tlic Silurian, but become 
most abundant from the Cretaceous 
onwards. 

Classification. - Fam. 1. Dentaliidae. 
Foot conical with a laterally expanded and 
dursally interrupted circular fold. Shell 
curved with greatest diaineti'r at anterior 
aperture and diminishing gradually to 
posterior. Dentaltum : posterior ajKirture of shell entire, witliout 
incision. Antalis : )>ostcrior aperture with short incision. Fissi- 
deniaiium ; posterior at>erturc with long fissure on ventral side; 
abyssal. FusUaria. Schizudentahum : ventral border of posterior 
aperture with a series of small holes in a slraigiit line. Heterochtsma. 

Fam 2. SiphonopcMliidae. Foot exjxinded cUstally into a sym¬ 
metrical disk witii a crenate edge or simi)le and vermiform without 
weU-develo|H.‘tl lateral processes ; shell often contracted towards the 
anterior afierture. Siplionodentaltum : foot ending in a median disk 
without a median appendage. Cadulus. Disckides. Pulsellum. 
terminal disk of fool with a median appendage. Enialina. 

See F, J. H. Lacaze-Duthiers, *' Histoire do I'oiganisation et du 
developpcment du Dentale,*’ Ann. Set. Nat. Zool. (4), vi., vii. 
(1856-1857); A. Kowalewsky, " £tudc sur rembryogeme du 
Dcntalc," Ann. Mus^e d'Histoire Natur. (Marseille, Zool. I. 1883), 
boisscvaiii. “Beitrkge zur Anatomic und Histologic von i>entaUum,” 
Jenaische Zeitschr. xxxviii (1904); Paul Pclseneer, MoUusca ; 

I.ankc3tor‘B Treatise on Zoology, pt. v. (igoo). (J. T. C.) 
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Fig. 3. — Larva of 
Dentalium, aged one and 
a half days, ventral 
aspect. 

I, Foot. 

II, mantle. 

III, Velum forming a 

sort of test. 


SCAPOLITE (Gr. o-Kairos, rod, X( 61 os, stone), a group of 
rock-forming minerals composed of aluminium, calcium and 
sodium silicate with chlorine. The variations in composition 
of the different memliers of the group may be expressed by 
the isomorphous mixture of the molecules C^^AloSi^jOgg and 
Na^.^.,Sip0..4Cl, which are referred to as the meionite (Me) and 
marialitc (Ma) molecules respectively, since they predominate 
in these two end-members of the series. Wernerite, or common 
scapiilite (Me.jMa| to McjMa^) and mizzonite (MejMa., to Me|Maj,) 
arc intermediate members. The tetragonal crystals are hemi- 
hedral with parallel faces (like scheelite), and 
usually have the form of square columns, some¬ 
times of considerable size. There are distinct 
cleavages parallel to the prism-faces. Crystals 
are usually white or greyish-white and opaque, 
though meionite is found as colourless gl^sy 
crystals in the ejected limestone blocks of Monte 
Somma, Vesuvius. The hardne.ss is 5-6, and the 
specific gravity varies with the chemical com¬ 
position between 2*74 (meionite) and 2*56 
(manalite). The scapolites are especiaUy liable to alteration 
by weathering processes, with the development of mica, kaolin, 
&c., and this Is the cause of the usual opacity of the crystals. 
Owing to this alteration, and to the variations in composition, 
numerous varieties have been distinguished by special names. 
Saipolite is commonly a mineral of metamor^ic origin, occur¬ 
ring usually in crystalline limestones, but abo with pyroxene in 
schists ^d fpeisses. The long slender prbms abundant in the 
crystalline limestones and schbts in the Pyrenees are known as 
“ dipyre ” or ** couzeranite.” Large crystals of common scapolite 



(wernerite) are found in the apatite deposits in the neighbourhood 
of Bamie near Brevik in Norway, and have resulted from the 
alteration of the plagioclase felspar of a gabbro. (L. J. S.) 

Scapolite Rocks. 

According to their genesis the scapolite rocks fall naturally 
into four groups. 

1. The s^polite limestones and contact rocks. As silicates nch 
in lime, it is to be expected that tliese minerals will be found where 
impure limestones ^vv been crystallized by contact with an igneous 
magma. Even meionite (the variety richest in soda) occurs in this 
association, being principally obtained in small crystals lining cavities 
in ejected blocks of crystalline limestone at Vesuvius and the craters 
of the Eifel in Germany. Scapohte and wernerite are far more 
common at the contacts of limestone witli intrusive masses. The 
nuneral.s which accompany them are calcite, epidote, vesuvianite, 
ganiet, woUastonitc, diopside and amphibole. The scapolites are 
colourless, flesh-coloured, grey or greenish ; occasionally they are 
nearly black from the presence of very small enclosures of graphitic 
materi^. Ihcy arc not in very perfect crystals, though sometimes 
incomplete octagonal sections are visible ; the tetragonal cleavage, 
s^oDg double refraction and uniaxial interference figure distinguish 
them readily from other minerals. Commonly they weather to 
micaceous aggregates, but soirietimes an isotropic substance of 
unknown nature is seen replacing them. In crystalline limestones 
and calc-Kihcate rocks they occur in small and usually inconspicuous 
grams mingled with the other components of the rock. I.argo, 
nearly idiomorphic crystals are sometimes found in argillaceous 
rocks (altered calcareous shales) which have suffered thermal meta- 
morphism. In the Pyrcnce.s there are extensive outcrops of hme- 
atonc which arc penetrated by igneous rocks described as ophites 
(varieties of diabase) and Iherrohles (pendotitcs). At the contacts 
sc^iolite occurs m a great numl>er of places, both in the hme.stoncs 
and m the calcareous shales which accompany them. In some oi 
these rocks large crystals of one ol the scajM>hte minerals (uii inch or 
two in length) occur, usually as octagonal prisms with inij)erfect 
terminations. In others the mineral is found in small irregular 
grains. It is sometimes clear, but often crowded with minute en¬ 
closures of augile, tourmaline, biotite and other mmeraJs, .such as 
constitute the surrounding matrix. From these districts also a 
black variety is well known, filled with minute graphitic encJosurt>s, 
often exceedingly siiiull and rendering the imnenil nearly opaque 
The names couzeranite and dipyre arc often given to this kind oi 
scapolite. Apparently the presence of chlorine in small quantities, 
which may often be detected in limestones, to some extent deter¬ 
mines the formation of the mineral. 

2. In many basic igneous rocks, such as gabbro and diabas(‘. 
scapolite replaces felspar by a secondary or metasomatic process 
Some Norwegi^ scapolile-gabbros (or diorites) examined micro¬ 
scopically furnish examples of every stage of the process. The 
chemical changes involved are really small, one of the most important 
being the assumption of a small amount of chlorine in the new mole¬ 
cule. Often the scapolite is seen spreading through the felspar, 
portions bemg completely replaced, while others are still fresh and 
unaltered. The felspar does not weather, but remains fresh, anti the 
transformation resembles mctamorpliism rather than wcatlieriiig. 
It IS not a su]>crficial process, but apparently takers place at some 
depth under pressure, and probably throu^ the operation of 
solutions or vapours contaimng chlorides. The basic soda-lime 
felspars (labradorite to anorthite) are those which undergo thi.s type 
of alteration. Many instances of scapohtization have been (&- 
scribed from the ophites (diabases) of the I^yrcnccs. In the un¬ 
altered state these are onhitic anu consist of pyroxene enclosing 
lath-shaped plagioclase felspars ; the pyroxene is often clianged to 
uralitc. When the felspar is replaced by scapolite the new mineral 
is fresh and clear, enclosing often small grains of hornblende. Ex¬ 
tensive recry stall! zation often goes on, and the ultimate product is 
a spotte<l rock with white rounded patches of scapolite surrounded 
by granular aggregates oi clear green hornblende : in fact the original 
s^cturc disappears. 

3. In Norway scapolite-hornblende rocks have long been known 
at Oedeg&rden and other localities. They have been called spotted 
gabbros, but usually do not contain felspar, the white spots being 
entirely scapolite while the dark matnx enveloping them is an 

ol green or brownish hornblende. In many features they 
hear a close resemblance to toe scapoUtized ophites of the IVrcnecs. 
It has been suggested that the conversion of their original felspar 
(for there can be no doubt that they were once gabbros, consisting 
of plagioclase and pyroxene) into scapolite is due to the percolation 
of chloride solutions along lines of weakness, or planes of solubility, 
filling cavities etched in the substance of the mineral. Subsequently 
the chlorides were absorbed, and pan passu the felspar was trans¬ 
formed into scapoUte. But it is found that in these gabbros there 
are veins of a chlorinc-bcaring apatite, which must have been de¬ 
posited by gases or fluids ascending from below. TMs suggests that 
a pneumatolytic process has been at work, similar to that by which, 
around intrusions of granite, veins rich in tourmaline have been 
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laid down, and the surroundini; racks at the same tune permeated 
by that mineral. In the compwition of the active gases a striking 
diflcrence is shown, for those which emanate from the granites are 
mainly fluorine and boron, while those which come from the gabbro 
are principally chlorine and phosphorus. In one case the felspar is 
replaced by quartz and white mica (m greisen) or quartz and tourma¬ 
line (in schorl rocks); in the other case scapoUte is the prmcipal new 
product. The analogy is a very close one, and this tlieory receives 
much support from the fact that in Canada (at various places in 
Ottawa and fintano) there are numerous valuable apatite vein- 
deposits. They he in basic rocks such as gabbro and pyroxenite, and 
these in the ncighixmrbood of the veins have bron extensively 
scapohtized, like tlie spotted gabbros of Norway. 

4. In many parts of the world mctamorpliic rocks of gncissose 
character occur containing scajiohtc as an essential constituent. 
Their origin is often obscure, but it is probable that they arc of two 
kinds. One series is essentially igneous (orthogneisses); usually 
they contain pale green pyroxene, a variable amount of felspar, 
•sphene, iron oxides. Quartz, rutile, green hornblende and biotite are 
often present, while garnet occurs sometimes ; hyporsthcne is rare. 
They occur along with other types of pyroxene gneiss, hornblende 
gneiss, aniphibohtes, &c. In many of them there is no reason to 
doubt that the scapolite is a primary mineral. Other 6ca|iohte 
gneisses eijually metamoqihic in asiX'Ct and structure appear to be 
sedimentary rocks. Many of them contain calcite or arc very rich in 
calc-silicates (wollastonite, diopside, &c ), which suggests that they 
were originally impure limestones. The frequent association of 
this tyjie with graphitic-schi.sts and andalusite-sclusts makes this 
correlation in every way jirobable. Biotite is a common mineral 
in these rocks, which often contain also much quartz and alkali 
inlspar. (J.S. F.) 

SCARAB (Lat. scarabaeus, connected with Or. xdpa/Sos), 
literally a beetle, and derivatively an Egyptian symbol in the 

form of a beetle. The Egyptian hieroglyph pictures a 
tiung beetle {scarabaeus sacer), which lays its egg in a ball of dung, 
and may be seen on sandy slopes in hot sunshine compacting 
the pellet by pushing it backward uphill with its hind legs and 
allowing it to roll down again, eventually reaching a place of 
deposit. Whatever the Egyptians may have understood by its 
actions, they compared its pellet to the glolx; of the sun. The 
beetle is common on both shores of the Mediterranean ; the 
Egyptian name was kheperer, kheperi, and' the sign spelt the verb 
khdpi{r) meaning “ become ” and perhaps “ create,” also the 
.substantive ‘‘ phenomenon " or “ marvel.” The insect was 
.sacred to the sun-god in his form kheperi at Heliopolis, and has 
been found mummified. A colossal scarabaeus of granite in 
the British Museum probably came from the temple of Heliopolis. 
The scarabaeus was much used in Egyptian religions, appearing 
sometimes with outstretched wings or with a ram’s head and 
horns as the vivifying soul. It is often seen in this guise on 
coffins of the New Kingdom and later, when it also became the 
custom to place in the bandages of the mummv a large stone 
scarab engraved with a chapter of the Book of the Dead. This 
chapter, the 64th, identified the object with the heart of the 
deceased and conjured it not to betray him in the judgment before 
Osiris. A winged scarab might also be laid on the breast; and 
later a number of scarabs were placed about the body. These 
are often of hard stone and of fine workmanship. Another and 
even more important class of Egyptian antiquities is in the form 
of s^abs, pierced longitudinally for a swivel or for threading, and 
having the bases flat and engraved with designs. These were 
intended principally for seals, but might also be used as beads 
or ornaments. TTiey are thus found, engraved or plain, strung 
on necklaces, and amethyst scarabs with plain bases are common 
articles of Middle Kingdom jewelry. But the employment of 
.scarabs as seals is proved by the impressions found on sealed 
documents of the Middle and New Kingdom ; on several occasions 
the impressed clay seals alone have been found hardened and 
preserved by the fire which had destroyed the archives themselves. 
The seal type of scarabaei is extremely abundant, and the 
designs engraved beneath them show endless variety. Some 
have inscriptions wefully executed, but frequently corrupted 
by illiterate copying until they became raeaningle.ss. The 
inscriptions are sometimes “ mottoes ” having reference to places, 
deities, &c., or containing words of good omen or friendly wishes, 
e.g. “Memphis is mighty for ever,” “Ammon protecteth,” 

“ Mut give thee long me,” " Bubastis grant a good New 'Vear,” 


“ May thy name endure and a son be bom thee.” Such are of 
the New Kingdom or later. Names and titles of officials appear, 
most commonly in the Middle Kingdom. 

Historicmiy the most valuable class is of those which bear royal 
arms, ranging from Eheops of the IVth dynasty to the end of the 
XXVIth dynasty. Certain great kings are commemorated on 
scarabs of periods long subsequent to them. Thus Cheops 
(Khufu) may appear on an example of the latest Pluuraonic age, 
and Tethmosis III. is found at all times after the XVIIIth 
dynasty. But as a rule the royal names are of contemporary 
workmanship, and the differences of style and pattern make it 
possible to group unknown kings witlt those who are known 
historically j the names of the Hyksos kings have been princi¬ 
pally recovered from collections of scarab-seals. Scarab-shaped 
seals are traceable as far back as alxiut the VTth dynasty. They 
liecame abundant under tlie Xllth and continued until almost 
the end of the native rule. As seals they took the place of the 
earlier cylinders. Considering the life-history of the scarabaeus 
and its meaning as a hieroglyph, it may well lie that the sairab 
impressing the clay had a symbolic significance ; however that 
may be, the oval form was well adapted for seal-stones and for 
the bezels of finger rings. In this situation the .scarabs were 
often mounted with a rim of gold or silver round the edge. 
Rings of stone, gla.ss or metal, with engraved bezels of the some 
material, and eventually Greek gem rings, gradually displaced 
them. 

A senes of exceptionally lar)>e scarabs was engraved in the reign of 
Amenophis III.,!.. 1450 B.e., all being inscribed with liis name together 
with that of Queen Taia and her parentage. At presmit five vancties 
arc known. The simjilest commemorates his queen and the north 
and south limits of his empire ; another dated in the first year, a 
great battue of wild cattle ; the tliird, the arrival of the princess 
Gilukbipa of Mitanni in the tenth year; the fourth (many specimens), 
the number of lions slain by the king down to his tenth year; the last, 
the cutting of the lake of Zarukhe in the eleventh year. 

Egyptian scarabs were carried by trade to most of the islands 
and shores of the eastern Mediterranean and to Mesopotamia. The 
Greeks, especially in tlieir Egyptian colony of Naucralis (q.v.), 
imitated them in soft paste. The finest Eitruscan gems of the oth 
and 5th centuries B.c. are in the form of scarabs, jiorhaps suggested 
by the Egyptian. The forgers of antiquities have earned on a bnsk 
trade in scarabs for more than a century. 

See P. E. Newberry, Scarabs (London, 1906); also art. Gkm, 
especially for later scarabaeoid gems. (F, Ll. G.) 

SCARAMOUCH, properly a buffoon, used later colloquially 
for a ne’er-do-well. The name was that of a stock character 
in 17th-century Italian farce, Scaramuccta {i.e. literally “ skir¬ 
mish ”), who, attired usually in a black Spanish dress, burlesquing 
a “ don,” was beaten by Harlequin for his fwasting and cowardice. 
The part was played in London in 1673 by a well-known Italian 
actor, Tiberic Fiurelli, and became popular, 'ftere are many 
instances of the use of the word in the New English Dictionary, 

SCARBOROUGH, a munici]>al and parliamentary liorough 
and fashionable seaside resort in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 231 m. N. of London, on the North-Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1891)33,776; (1901)38,161. From the bold and picturesque 
coast a hammer-Uke peninsula (285 ft.) projects, separating 
North Bay from South Bay, and the modem extension of the 
town fringes both of these. The peninsula is crowned by a 12th- 
century castle, though this naturally strong position was probably 
occupied earlier. ITiere is a moat (Castle E^ke) on the landward 
side, Md a wall with towers ^o protects the castle in this 
direction. The keep, a lofty ruined tower, is of Norman date. 
The peninsula is much exposed to encroachment by the sea. 
In 1190 the plateau forming the castle yard was stated by William 
of Newburgh to be 60 acres in extent; it is now about 17. The 
list of the governors of the castle covers the period from 1136 
to 1832. Near the landward side of the dike is the church of 
St Mary, finely situated, occupying the site of a Cistercian 
monastery of 1198. It is transitional Norman and Early English, 
with latet^ditions. The choir wqis occupied by the Roundheads 
during the Commonwealth, and whs wrecked by the castle guns. 
The tower fell later, and was in part rebuilt in the 17th century. 

The development of Scarborough as a watering-place dates 
from the discovery in 1620 by Mrs Farren, a resident, of mineral 
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springs. These springs, of which there are two, occur near 
the shore of the South Bay, and a handsome Spa House in 
pleasant gardens contains them, 'flic south spring is aperient, 
but contains some iron ; while the north or chalybeate spring 
is more tonic in its properties. They arc still in use, though of 
less importance than formerly in comparison with the other 
attractions of the town. 'J'he sea-bathing is very good, both 
bays having a sandy foreshore. Well-planted grounds fringe 
the steep slope down to the North Bay, in which there is a 
promenade pier; the South Cliff is similarly adorned. It is 
approached from the north by a lofty bridge over a ravine, 
to the west of which lies a pleasant park. The .southern part 
of the town is the more fashionable portion. The principal 
buildings of entertainment are the aquarium (also used as a 
conwri hall); the museum, a rotunda in Doric style, containing 
excellent antiquarian and natural history collections; two 
theatres, and the assembly rooms attaching to the Spa House. 
The promenades and drives are extensive, and there is an in¬ 
clined tramway leading from summit to foot of the South Cliff. 
A great marine drive, 4200 ft. long, was opened in 1908. The 
neighbouring country is exceedingly picturesque, with high- 
lying moors intersected by narrow, well-wooded valleys. The 
hydrography of the district is remarkable, the Derwent, which 
flows S.W. to the Ouse and so to the Humlier, having one of 
its sources near .Scarborough within 2 m. of the sea. The climate 
is healthy and temperate; average temperature, 59-2" F. in 
July, and in January, 37-7. 

The chief buildings of Scarborough apart from those already 
considered arc the town hall, market hall and public hall, 
several modem churches and chapels, and charitable and 
benevolent institutions. The harbour, enclosed by piers and 
divided into two imsins, lies on the south side of the castle 
peninsula. It is dry at low tide, but Ls accessible at spring 
tides to vessels of 13 ft. draught. It is largely used by fishing 
boats. The parliamentary borough, falling within the Whitby 
division of the county, returned two members until 1885, one 
since that date. The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aider- 
men and 18 councillors. Area, 2373 acres. 

.Mlhough there is no mention of Scarborough (Scariieburc, Escarde- 
buc, Scardeburg, Scardeburh, Scarlheburg, Sekardtburg) in the Domes¬ 
day Survey the remains of Koman roads leading to the town indicate 
that It was in early times a place of importance. The castle was 
built during the 12th century by Wilham Ic Gros, carl of Alhemarle, 
who chose the site on the top of a steep chfl now called the '' Scaur.” 
Henry II, added greatly to its strength. From this time it was in 
the hands of a line of distinguished nobles appointed by the king. 
Scarborough is a borough by prescription. Its first cliarter of 1181 
granted that the burgesses should possess all lihci^es in the same 
way as the citizens of York. They were also to render to tlie king 
yearly 4d. for every house whose gable was turned to the way, and 
<>d. for those whose sides were turned to the way. This charter was 
confirmed with various alterations and extensions by most of the 
succeeding monarchs. Henry 111 . in 1253 granted that a court ol 
pleas should be held at Scarborough by the justices who went to 
hold common pleas at York ; he also gave the corporation a gild 
merchant. Edward II. caused the town to be taken away from 
the burgesses " for certain causes," but it was restored to tliem by 
Edward III. in 1327. The charter of Edward III. in I35(> sets 
forth and confirms the privileges of the borough. Richard III. by 
his charter of 1485 appointed that the town should be governed by a 
mayotj sberifl and twelve aldermen, and also granted amongst other 
extensive privileges that this town with the manor of Whallesgrave 
should be a county of itself. However, on the death of Richard III. 
the charter took no effect, and the corporation returned to its 
ancient mode of government In 1684 a mayor, 12 aldermen and 
31 common councilmen were nominated as governors, Scarborough 
returned two members to parliament from 1295 to 1885. It is said 
that Henry II. held a market here which he granted to the burgesses, 
but of this there is no mention in subsequent charters. In 1253 
Henry III. granted a yearly fair lastiM from the Assumption of 
St Mary to the following Michaelmas. This fair was originally held 
on the sands. Jet was formerly an important manufacture. 

See Thomas Hinderwell, History of Scarborough (Scarborough, 
1832): J. B. Baker, History of Scarborough (London, 1882). 

SCARF, a narrow wrap for the neck or shoulders ; the term 
is a wide one, ranging from a light band of silk, muslin or other 
material worn by women as a decorative part of their costume 
to a warm knitted muffler of wool to protect the throat from 
cold. The O. Eng. seearfe meant a piece or fragment of any¬ 


thing, and is to be referred ultimately to the root skar-, to cut 
swn in Dutch scherj, shred, Ger. Scherbe, potsherd, “ scrap,” a 
piece or fr^ment; “ scrip,” a piece of leather, hence a pouch 
or waUet. The particular meanings in English are to be referred 
to hr. escharpe, pilgrim’s wallet, also scarf. The ecclesiastical 

scarf was originally a loose wrap or muffler (band) to be 
worn round the neck out of doors. In the English Church, in 
fwst-Refori^tion times, the minister wore over the surplice 
the scarf, which was a broad band of black silk with fringed 
ends arranged like the stole round the neck, but falling nearly 
to the feet. Its use has been almost entirely replaced by that 
of the stole (q.v.), with which it has sometimes been wrongly 
confused. ® ^ 

Ultimately from the same root, but directly adapted from 
the Sx^dmavian, cf. Swed. skarf, joint, is the use of the word 

stMrf, in carpentry and joinery, for a joint by which two 
timbers arc fastened together longitudinally so us to form a 
continuous piece (see Joinery). 

SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO (1659-1725), Italian musical 
composer, was bom in Sicily, either at Trapani or Palermo, in 
1659. He IS generally said to have been a pupil of Carissimi in 
Rome, and there is reason to suppose that he had some con¬ 
nexion with northern Italy, since his early works show the 
influence of Stradclla and I.egrenzi. The production at Rome 
of his opera Gb Equivoci neU' amorc (1679) gained him the 
protection of Queen Christina of Sweden, and he became her 
Maestro di Cappella. In February 1684 he became Maestro 
di Cappella to the viceroy of Naples, through the intrigues of 
his sister, an opera singer, who was the mistress of an influential 
noble in that city. Here he produced a long series of operas, 
remarkable chiefly for their fluency, as well as other music for 
state oirasions. In 1702 he left Naples and did not return until 
the Spanish domination had lieen superseded by that of the 
Austrians. In the interval he enjoyed the patronage of 
Ferdinand III. of Tuscany, for whose private theatre near 
Florence he composed operas, and of Cardinal Ottoboni, who 
made him his Mae.stro di Cappella, and procured him a similar 
post at the church of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome (1703). After 
visiting Venire and Urbino in 1707, he took up his duties at 
Naples again in 1708, and remained there until 1717. By this 
time Naples seems to have become tired of his music ; the 
Romans, however, appreciated it better, and it was at the Teatro 
Capranica in Rome that he produced some of his finest operas 
(Telemaco, T718; Marco Atttlio Regolo, 1719; Gnselda, 1721), 
as well as some noble specimens of church music, including 
a m^s for chorus and orchestra, composed in honour of St 
Cecilia for Cardinal Acquaviva in 1721. His last work on a 
laige scale appears to have been the unfinished serenata for the 
marriage of the prince of Stigliano (1723); he died at Naples 
on the 24th of October 1725. 

Scarlatti’s music forms the most important link between the 
tentative " new music " of the 17th century and the classical school 
of the i8th, which culminated m Mozart. His early operas {Git 
Equivoci net sembianU (1679) ; V Honesti neglt amort (1O80); 
Fompzo (1(183), containing the well-known airs "O cessatc di 
piagarmi *' and " Toglietemi la vita ancor,” and others down to 
about 1685) retain the older cadences in their recitatives, and a 
considerable variety of neatly constructed forms in their charming 
little arias, accompanied sometimes by the string quartet, treated 
with careful elaboration, sometimes by the harp.sichord alone 
By 1686 he had definitely established the " Italian overture " form 
(second edition of Dal male il bene), and had abandoned the ground 
bass and the binary air in two stanzas in favour of the ternary or 
da capo type of air. His best operas of this period are La Rosaura 
(*690, printed by the GeseRschaft fUr Musikforschung), and Pirro e 
Demetno (1694), in which occur the songs “ Rugiadose, odorose," 
” Ben ti sta, traditor." From about 1697 onwards {La Caduta dei 
dcccmmri), influenced partly perhaps by the style of Bononcini 
and probably more by the taste of the viceregal court, his opera 
soiws Income more conventional and commonplace in rhythm, 
whue his scoring is hasty and crude, yet not without brilliancy 
{Eraclea, 1700), the oboes and trumpets being frequently used, and 
the violins often playing in unison. The operas composed for 
Ferdinand de Medici are lost; they would probably have given us 
a more favourable idea of his style, his correspondence with the 
prince showing that they were composed with a very sincere sense 
of inspiration. Miiridate Eupatare, composed for Venice in 1707, 
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contains music iar in advance of anything that Scarlatti had written 
lor Naples, both in technique and in intellectual power. The later 
Neapoutan operas {L'Amor voliMle « hraane (1709); La Pnnci- 
ptssa jedeU (1712): Ttgratu, 1715, &c.) are showy and effective 
rather than profoundly emotional : the ins^mentation marks a 
great advance on previous work, since the main duty of accompany¬ 
ing the voice is thrown upon the stnng quartet, the harpsichord 
being reserved exclusively for the noisy instrumental ntornellt. 
His last group of operas, composed for Rome, exhibit a deeper 
poetic feeling, a broad and dignified style of melody, a strong 
dramatic sense, especially in accompanied recitatives, a device which 
he himself had been the first to use as early as 1686 {Ohmpia vendt- 
cola) and a much more modem style of orchestration, the horns 
appearing for the first time, and being treated with striking effect. 

liesides the operas, oratorios {Agar el Ismaete estltali, 1(184; 
Chrtsimas Oratorio, c. 1705 ; A'. Fthppo Sen, 1714 ; and others) 
and serenatas, which all exhibit a similar style, Scarlatb composed 
upwards of five hundred chamber-cantatas for a solo voice. These 
represent the most intellectual type of chamber-music of their period, 
and it is to be regretted that they have remained almost entirely in 
MS., since a careful study of them is indispensable to any one who 
wishes to form an adequate idea of Scarlattrs development. His 
few remaining masses (the story of hLs having compo.scd two hundred 
IS hardly credible) and church music in general are comparatively 
unimportant, except the great St Ottilia Mass (1721), which is one 
of the first attempts at the style wmch reached its height in the 
great masses of mch and Beethoven. His instrumental music, 
though not without interest, is curiously antiquated as compared 
with his vocal works. 

Scarlatti's greatest claim to remembrance lies in the fact that he 
practically created the language of classical music. He extended 
the old forms, and filled them with melody unrivalled for purity and 
serenity, based on a far-reaching foundation of modem harmony 
and tonality, combined with a remarkable power of thematic de¬ 
velopment That liis great quahtics have been little recognized is 
due partly to the wonderful mastery with which he avoided all 
appearance of difficulty, and partly to the fact that he carried out 
in his operas and cantatas the structural methods which the present 
age considers to be suitable to instruments alone, but which were 
indeed admirably suited to vocal music in an age when the 
singer was teohm’cally and intellectually iar in advance of all other 
musicians. 

His eldest son, Domknico Scarlatti (i<>8.s-i757), also a 
composer, was liom at Naples on the 26th of October 1685. 
Hreiiumably he studied first under his father, but he was in all 
probability also a pupil of Gaetano Greco. In 1704 he remodelled 
Pollaroli’s Irene for performance at Naples. Soon after this 
his father sent him to Venice, where he studied under Gasparmi, 
and became intimate with Thomas Roseingrave. Domenico 
was already a harpsichord-player of eminence, and at a trial 
of skill with Handel at the palace of Cardinal Ottoboni in Rome 
he was adjudged his equal on that instrument, although inferior 
on the organ. In 170Q Domenico entered the service of Marie 
Casimire, queen of Poland, then living in Rome, and composed 
several operas for her private theatre. He was Maestro di 
(iappella at St Peter’s from 1715 to 1719, and in the latter year 
came to London to direct his opera Narciso at the King’s Theatre. 
In 1720 or 1721 he went to Lisbon, where he taught music to 
the princess Magdalena Theresia. He was at Naples again 
in 1725, but in 1729 went to Madrid as music master to the 
princess, who had married into the Spanish royal house. He 
remained in Spain for some twenty-five years, holding various 
honourable appointments, and devoting himself entirely to the 
harpsichord, for which he composed over four hundred pieces. 
He is supposed to have died in 1757, either at Naples or in 
Spain, 

Like his father, Domenico Scarlatti was a composer of great 
fertility, intellectual rather than emotional, presenting us with an 
example of steady development of style up to the end of a loiig life. 
His operas and cantatas arc of no importance, but his harjisichord 
pieces arc the most original productions of their time. Little known 
until the beginning of the 19th century, their technical difficulties 
have caused them to be regarded as mere studies in virtuosity, and 
modem pianoforte technique owes much to their influence; but 
considered from a purely musical point of view they display an 
audacity of harmony and modulation, a freshness and variety of 
invention, a perfection of workmanship and a vigorous intellectuality 
in thematic development that places them almost on a level with the 
sonatas of Beethoven. 

Modem Printed Editions. —dementi's Practical Harmony ; Czerny’s 
edition ; Farrenc, Le Trisor dee fiantstes. Of recent ^itions «ie 
m(Mt accurate and complete is by Alessandro Longo (Ricordi, Milan ; 
6 vols., published 1906). (£. J. D.) 
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SCARLET, a vivid, bright red colour, somewhat inclined to 
orange. The word appears in most European languages; cf. 
Ger. Sckarlach, Swed. skariakan, Ital. scarlatto, &c.; the English 
form is an adaptation of the O. Fr. escarlate, mod. icarlaU. The 
origin of these is to be found in the Persian saglan, meaning 
“ broad-cloth.” There are various forms, sagaltU, sigalat, stiglai; 
this cloth was chiefly used for dresses, flags, large tents and 
trappings, and was frequently scarlet in colour, and hence its 
name became applied to the colour. 

SCARLET FEVER, or Scarlatina, names applied indifferently 
to an acute infectious disease, characterized by high fever, 
accompanied with sore throat and a diffuse red rash upon the 
.skin (see Parasitic Diseases). This fever appears to have 
been first accurately described by Sydenham in 1676, before 
which period it had evidently been confounded with smallpox 
and measles. Klein in 1885 isolated a .streptococcus which he 
termed the streptococcus scarlatinae. The scarlatinal throat 
is the chief habitat of the organism, though it has been found 
both by Klein and other observers in the di.scharges Irom the 
ears of scarlet fever patients. Mervyn Gordon also isolated 
from cases the streptococcus conglomerulatus. It is possible that 
septic cases of scarlet fever are the result of a mixed infection. 
The scrum of patients has been found to contain agglutins to 
.streptococci from cases of erysipelas, septicaemia and puerperal 
fever, as well as to the streptococci scarlatinae. F. B. Mallory 
in 1904 published his discovery of “ protozoonlike ” bodies in 
the cells of tile epidermis. Other observers have found them in 
the skin of fatal cases, but failed to find tliem in the living. The 
contagion of scarlet fever takes place from a previous case either 
by the skin during the early stages of the di.sease or by the nasal 
or aural discharges of a patient. It may be conveyed by any 
article of clothing or furniture or by any person that has been in 
contact with a scarlet fever patient. Infectivity may also take 
place through a contaminated milk supply, as in the Marylebonc 
epidemic, 1885. Klein here found disorder in cows which he 
considers analogous to scarlatina and communicable to man. 

The period of incubation in scarlet fever may be as short as one 
or two days, but in most instances it is probably leas than a week. 
The invasion of this fever is generally sudden and sliarp, consisting 
in rigors, vomiting and .sore throat, together with a rapid rise of 
temperature and increase in the pulse. Occasionally, especially m 
young children, the attack is ushered in by convulsions. These 
premonitory symptoms usually continue for about twenty-four 
hours, when the characteristic eruption makes its appearance. It 
is first seen on the neck, chest, arms and hands, but quickly sjireads 
all over the body, although it is nut distinctly marked on tlie face. 
This rash consists of minute tliickly-set red spots, which coalesce to 
form a general diflusc redne.ss, in appearance not unlike that pro¬ 
duced by the application of mustard to the skin. In some instances 
the redness is accompanied with small vesicles containing fluid. In 
ordinary cases tlie rash comes out completely in about two days, 
when it begins to fade, and by the end of a week from its first appear¬ 
ance it is usually gone. The seventy of a case is in some degree 
measured by the copiousness and brilliancy of the rash, except in 
the maUgnant varieties, where there may be little or no eruption. 
The tongue, which at first was furred, becomes about the fourth or 
fifth day denuded of its epithelium and acquires the peculiar ” straw¬ 
berry ” appearance characteristic of this fever. The interior of the 
throat is red and somewhat swollen, especially the uvula, soft palate 
and tonsils, and a considerable amount of secretion exudes from the 
inflamed surface. There is also tenderness and slight swelling of the 
glands under the jaw. In favourable cases the fever departs with 
the disappearance of the eruption and convalescence sets in with the 
commencement of the process of " desquamation " or peeling of the 
cuticle, which first shows itself about the neck, and proceeds slowly 
over the whole surface of the body. Where the skin is thm the 
desquamation is in the form of fine branny scales ; but where it is 
thicker, as about the hands and feet, it comes ofi in large pieces, 
which sometimes assume the form of casts of the fingers or toes. 
The duration of this process is variable, but it is rarely complete 
before the end of six or eight weeks, and not unfrequently goes on 
for several weeks beyond that penod. It is during this stage that 
complications arc apt to appear. 

Scarlet fever shows itself in certain well-marked varieties, of 
which the following are the chief:— 

i. Sonatina Simplex is the iflpst common form; in this the 
symptoms, both local and general, are moderate, and the case usually 
runs a favourable course. In some rare instances it would seem that 
the evidences of the disease are so sUght, as regards both fever and 
rash, that they escape observation and only become known by the 
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patkmt subsequently suflering Irom some of the comphcatioiis 
associated with it. In such cases the name latent scarlet fever (scar- 
lattna latens) is applied. 

a. Septic Scarlatina or Scarlatina Angtnosa is a more severe form 
of the fever, particularly as regard*, the throat symptoms. The rash 
may be well marked or not, but it is often slow in developing and in 
subsiding. There is inten.se inflammation of the throat, the tonsils, 
uvula and soft palate being swollen and ulcerated, or having upon 
them membranous patclies not unlike those of diphtheria, while 
externally the gland tis.sues m the neck are enlarged and indurated 
and not unfrcquently become the seat of abscesses. There is diffi¬ 
culty in opening the mouth ; an acrid discharge exudes irom the 
nostrils and excoriates the lips; and the countenance is pale and 
waxy-lookiiig. Tlus form of the disease is marked by great exhaustion 
and the gradual development of the symptoms of acute septicaemia, 
with sweating, albummuna, delirium and septic rash. 

3. 7 b.rir or ataxic scarlatina {scarlatina maligna). In this form the 
gravity of the condition is due to mtense poisoning, and the patient 
may even die therefrom before the typical .symptoms of the disease 
have had time to maniiust themselves. 

The typically malignant forms are those in which the attack sets 
111 wi^ great violence and the patient sinks from the very first, lii 
■such instances the rash either docs not come out at all or is of the 
sbghtost amount and of livid rather than scarlet appearance, while 
the throat symptoms are often not prominent. A further examiile 
of a malignant form is occasionally observed in cases where the rash, 
which had previously been well develojied, suddenly recedes, and 
convulsions or other nervous phenomena and rapid death supervene. 

The complications and effects of scarlet fever are among the most 
important features in this disease, although their occurrence is 
exceptional. The must common and serious of tliese Is inflammation 
of the kidneys, which may arise during any period in the course of 
the fever, but is specially apt to appear in the convalescence, while 
desquamation is in progress. Its onset is .sometime.s announced by a 
retim of feverish symptoms, accompanied with vomiting and pain in 
the loins ; but in a large number of instances it occurs without these 
and comes on insidiously. One of the mo.st prominent symptoms is 
slight swclUng of the face, particularly of the eyehds, which is rarely 
absent in this comphcation. If the urine is examined it will probably 
lie observed to be diminished in quantity and of dark smoky or red 
appearance, due to the presence of blood; while it will also be found 
to contain a large quantity of albumen. Tliis, together with the 
microscopic examination which reveals the presence of tube casts 
containing blood, epithelium. See., testifies to a condition of acute 
inflammation of the kidney (glomerular and tubal nephritis). Oc¬ 
casionally this condition does not wholly pass ofl, and consequently 
lays the foundation for Bright's disease, Muco-punilent rhinorrhoea 
and also rheumatism are otiiers of the more common complications or 
results of scarlet fever, while suppuration of the ears is due to the 
extension of the inflammatory process from the throat along the 
Eustachian tube into the middle ear. This not unfrequcntly leads 
to permanent ear-discharge, with deafness from tlic disease affecting 
the inner ear and temporal bone, a condition implying a degree of 
risk from its proximity to the brain. Otlier maladies affecting the 
heart, lungs, pleura, &c., occasionally arise in connexion with scarlet 
fever, but they are of less common occurrence than those previously 
mentioned. 

In the treatment of scarlet fever, one of the first requirements 
is the isolation of the case, with the view of preventing the spread 
of the disease. In convalescence, with the view of preventing the 
transmission of the desquamated cuticle, the inunction of the body 
with carbolixed oil (r in 40) and the frequent use of a bath containing 
soda, are to bo recommended. With respect to the duration of the 
infective period, it may be stated generally that it is seldom that a 
patient who has suffered from scarlet fever can safely go about before 
the expiry of eight weeks, while on the other hand the period may 
be, considerably prolonged beyond this, should any nasal or aurm 
discharge continue. As to general man^ement daring the progress 
of the fever, in favourable cases little is required beyond careful 
nursing and feeding. The diet all through the fever and convalescence 
should be of light character, consisting mainly of milk food. Soups 
and soUd animal food should os far as possible be avoided owing to 
the frequency of nephritis. During the febrile stage a useful drink 
may be made by a weak solution of chlorate of potash in water (i 
drachm to the pint), and of this the patient may partake freely. 
The fauces should be imgated every few hours with a mild antiseptic 
solution, and sucking ice often relieves local discomfort. Should the 
lymphatic glands be enlarged and tender, they should be fomented, 
if suppuration threatens mey must be opened. In septic cases the 
nas ot aocial passages must be cleansed with a more powerful anti¬ 
septic. Insomnia, restlessness and high temperature may be re¬ 
lieved by tepid sponging, and acute hyperpyrexia by cold baths. 
The treatment of kidney complications is similar to that of acute 
Bright's disease. A hot-air bath or wet pack are often usefid. 
Otitis may be troublesome, and when otorrhoea is established the 
canal must be kept as aseptic as possible. The ears should be care- 
fuTfy syringed every four hours with an antiseptic solution and dried, 
and a little iodoform inserted into the meatus. Complications such 
as mastoid disease require special treatment. Recently a meth^ 
of treatment introduced by Dr Robert Milne, and consisting of the 


inunction of the entire body with eucalyptus oil from the first day 
of the disease, together with swabbing the tonsils with a solution of 
I in 10 of carbohe oil, has been advocated as rendering the patient 
a^lutely non-infectious as well as hmiting the severity of the 
disease. The method is still on its trial, but it is possitde it may 
revolutionize our mode of treatment. 

Serumtherapy. —^Marraorek’s ongmal antistreptococci serum has 
been on the whole disappointing in its results, but polyvalent scrums 
have been much more successful. Dr Besredka prepared a serum 
from tile blood of fatal cases, and in the serum prepared at the 
Pasteur Institute no less than twenty separate strains of streptococci 
are used. In using serums, early and large dosage is necessary. 
Palmirski and Zebrowski have also prepared a serum from the 
.streptococcus conglomerulatus, which has been used with consider¬ 
able success in the cliildren's hospital at Warsaw. 

SCARLETT, SIR JAMES YORKE (1799-1871), British general, 
was the second son of the ist Baron Abinger. Educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered the army as 
a comet in 1818, and in 1830 became major in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, hrom 1836 until 1841 he was ('onservative member 
of Pwliament for Guildford. In 1840 he obtained the command 
of his regiment, which he held for nearly fourteen years. In 
the Crimean War the 5th Dragoon Guards formed part of the 
Heavy CaviUry Brigade (of which Scarlett was appointed 
brigadier); it was sent to the Black Sea in 1854, and suffered 
very heavily from cholera in the camps of Varna. Scarlett 
underwent his baptism of fire before Sebastopol. On the asth 
of October 1854 occurred the battle of Balaklava, at which tha 
Heavy Brigade achieved a magnificent success against the 
Russian cavalry, and had the brigadier (who in the previous 
charge had been in the thickest of the mel 4 e) been allowed to 
advance as he wished, might have converted the disastrous 
charge of the Light Brigade into a substantial success (see 
Balaklava and Crimean War). For his services on this day 
Scarlett was promoted piajor-general, and in 1855 was made 
K.C.B. iUter a short absence in England he returned to the 
Crimea with the local rank of lieutenant-general to command 
the British cavalry. After the Peace of Paris Sir James Scarlett 
commanded the cavalry at Aldershot until i860, and was 
adjutant-general of the army from i860 to 1865. In the latter 
year he became commander of the Aldershot Camp, a post which 
he held until his retirement in 1870. He died in 1871. In 1869 
he had been made G.C.B. 

SCARRON, PAUL (1610-1660), French poet, dramatist, 
novelist and husband of Madame de Maintenon, was baptized 
on the 4th of July 1610. His father, of the same name, was a 
member of the parlement of Paris. Paul the younger became an 
abbe when he was nineteen, and in 1633 entered the service of 
tharles de Beaumanoir, bishop of Lc Mans, with whom he 
travelled to Rome in 1635. Finding a patron in Marie de 
Hautefort, he became a well-known figure in literary and fashion¬ 
able society. An improbable story is told on the authority of 
La Beaumelle (Memoires . . . de Mme de Maintenon) that— 
when in residence at his canonry of Le Mans—he once tarred 
and feathered himself as a carnival freak and, being obliged to 
take refuge from popular wrath in a swamp, was crippled from 
rheumatism. What is certain is that Scarron, after Imving been 
in perfect health for nearly thirty years, passed twenty more 
in a state of miserable deformity and pain. His head and body 
were twisted, and his legs became useless. He bore up against 
his sufferings with invincible courage, though his circumstances 
were further complicated by a series of lawsuits with his step¬ 
mother over his father’s property, and by the poverty and 
misconduct of his sisters, whom he supported. Scarron returned 
to Paris in 1640, and in 1643 appeared a ReetteU de quelques vers 
burlesques, and in the next year Typhon ou la gigantomochie. 
At Le Mans he had conceived the idea of the Roman comique, 
thefirstpartof which was printed in 1651. In 1645 was performed 
the comedy of Jodelet, ou le maitre vdet, the name of which was 
derived from the actor who took the principal part. Jodelet 
was the first of many French plays in which the humour d^nds 
on the valet who takes the part of master, an idea that Scarron 
borrowed from the Spanish. After a short visit to Le Mans in 
1646, be returned to Paris, and worked hard for the bookseller 
Quinet, calling his works his “ marquisat de Quinet.” He had 
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al<in a pension irom Fouqutt, and one from the queen, which was 
withdrawn because he was suspected of Frondeur sentiments. 
When Mazarin received the dedication of Typkon coldly, Season , 
changed it to a burlesque on the minister. In 1651 he definitely 
took the side of the Fronde in a Mazannadt, a violent pamphlet. 
He now had no resources but his “ marquisat.” 

In his early years he had been something of a libertine. In 
1649 a penniless lady of good family. Celeste Palaiseau, kept lus 
house in the Rue d’Enfer, and tried to reform the gay comply 
which assembled there. But in 1652, sixteen years idter he had 
become almost entirely paralysed, he married a girl of much 
beauty and no fortune, Fran^oise d’Aubigne, afterwards famous 
as Madame de Maintenon (y.ti.). Scarron had long been able 
to endure life only by the aid of constant doses of opium, and 
he died on the 6th of October 1660. 

Scarron's work ia very abundant and very unequal. The piece 
most famou.s in his own day, his Vtrgile traveiti (1648-1653).“ow 
thought a somewhat ignoble waste of singular powers for burlesque. 
But the Roman comique (1651-1657) is a work the merit of which is 
denied by no competent judge. Unfinished, and a little desultory, 
this history of a troop of strolling jwtors is almost tlic first French 
novel, in point of date, wliich shows real power of painting ma^«s 
and character, and is singularly vivid. It is in the style of the 
Spanish picaresque romance, and furnished Th^phuc Gautier with 
the idea and with «>nie of the details of his CapUaine i^racasse. 
Scarron also wrote some shorter novels: La Frtcauiton tnuMe, 
which inspired Sedaine’s Gageure tmprdvue ; Les Hypocrites, to which 
Tartuffe owes something, and others. Of his plays Jodelet (1645) and 
Don Japhetd’Arm 6 nie {i<>$$)Qxet\vibe&t ^ -i 

The most complete edition of his works is by La Marhniere, 
1737 (10 voLs., Amsterdam). The Roman comtque and ihe Enitde 
travesUe were edited by Victor Fourucl m 1B57 185®* Among 

the contemporary notices of Scarron, that contained in the 
Historteties of Tallemaut des Rfeaux is the most accurate. The most 
important modern works on the subject Scarron et le genre 
burlesque (1888) by Paul Morillot; a biography by j. J. Jusserand m 
Kiiglish, prefixed to his edition of The Comical Romance and other 
tain hv Paul Scarron, done into English by Tom Brown of Shifnal, 
John Savage and others (2 vok., 181)2); and Paul Scarron et I-ranfqise 
d'Aubign^ d'apris des documents nouveaux (1894) by A. dc Boislisle. 

SCAUP, the wild-fowler’s ordinary abridgment of Scaup-Duck, 
meaning a duck so called “ because she feeds upon Scaup, i.e. 
broken shell-fish,” as may be seen in F. Willughby’s Ornithology 
(p. 365); but it would be more proper to say that the name 
comes from the “mussel-.scaups,” or “mussel-scalps,” the beds of 
rock or sand on which mussels are ag^egated. It is the Anas 
marila of Linnaeus and Fuligula mania of modem systematic 
writers, a very abundant bird around the coasts of most parts 
of the northern hemisphere, repairing inland in .spring for the 
purpose of reproduction, though so far as is positively known 
liardly but in northern districts, as Iceland, Lapland, Siteria 
and the fur-countries of America. The scaup-duck has consider¬ 
able likeness to the pochard (?.».), both in habits and appearance; 
but it muen more generally affects salt-water, and the head of 
the male is black, glossed with green ; hence the name of “ Black¬ 
head,” by which it is commonly known in North America, 
where, however, a second species or race, smaller than the 
ordinary one, is also found, the FuUgula affinis. The fmale 
scaup-duck can be readily distinguished from the dunbird or 
female pochard by her broad wdiite face. (A. N.) 

SCAURUS, MARCUS AEHILIUS (c. 163-88 b.c.), Ron^ 
statesman, was a memlier of a great patrician family which 
had sunk into obscurity. His father had been a coal-dealer, 
and he himself had thought of becoming a money-changer, 
but finally decided in favour of a political career. Having 
served in the army in Spain and Sardinia, he became curule 
aedile, praetor and (after an unsuccessful attempt in 117) consul 
in it5. During his consulship he celebrated a triumph for 
his victory over certain Alpine tribes. In ri2 he was one 
of the commissioners sent to Africa to arrange the dispute 
between Jugurtha and Adherbal. When a special committee 
was appointed to examine the charges of venality in their 
dealings with Jugurtha brought against the Roman repre¬ 
sentatives, Scaunis, who was eijually guilty with the rest, 
was especially active in promoting the establishment of the 
committee, and even managed to get himself put at the head of 
it. He thus saved himself, but his intercession on behalf of the 
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other offenders was of no avail. In 109 Scaurus was censor, 
and constructed the Via Aemilia and restored the Mulvian 
bridge.’ In 104 he superseded Eatuminus (q.v.) in the manage¬ 
ment of the com supply at Ostia. 

During ail his life Scaurus waa a .firm adherent of the moderate 
anstociatical party, which ire<|uently involved him in quarrels with 
the representatives of tlie people am! the extremists on his own side. 
Though not a great orator, his speeches were weighty and im¬ 
pressive. His wile was Caecilia Metella, wlui ^ter his death married 
tile dictator Sulla. His daugliter Aemilia was the wife of Manius 
Acilius Glabho, and subsequently ol Vompey, the triumvir. 

See Sallust, Jugurtha ; Orelli’s Onomastuou Tulltanum ; Asconius, 
In Scaurum ; Aurelius Victor, De vins iltustrihus, 72 ; A. H. J. 
Greciiidge, Htst. of Rome, i. 296; and M. G. Blocli, MRanges 
d'Mstoire ancienne, 1. (1909). 

Marcus Aemilius Scaurus, his son, served during the third 
Mithradatic War (74-61 b.c.) as quaestor to Pompey, by whom 
he was sent to Judaea to settle the quarrel between Hyreanus 
and Aristobulus. Scaurus decided in favour of the latter, who 
was able to offer more money. On his arrival in Syria, Pompey 
reversed the decision, but, ignoring the charge of bribery brought 
against Scaurus, left him in command of the district. An 
incidental campaign against Aretas, king of the Nabataeans, 
was ended by the payment of 300 talents by Aretas to secure 
his possessions. This agreement is represented on coins of 
Scaurus—Aretas kneeling by the side of a camel, and holding 
out an olive branch in an attitude of supplication. As curule 
aedile in 58, Scaurus celebrated the public games on a scale of 
magnificened never seen before. Animals, hitherto unknown 
to the Romans, were exliibited in the circus, and an artificial 
lake (piripus) was made for the reception of crocodiles and 
hippopotamuses. One of the greatest curiosities was a huge 
skeleton brought from Joppa, said to be that of the monster 
to which Andromeda had been exposed. A wooden theatre was 
erected for the occasion, capable of holding 80,000 spectators. 
In 56 Scaurus was praetor, and in the following year governor 
of ^dinia. On his return to Rome (54) he was accused of 
extortion in liis province. Cicero and five others (amongst 
them the famous Q. Hortensius) undertook his defence, and, 
although there was no doubt of hLs guilt, he was acquitted. 
During the same year, however (according to some, two years 
later, under Pom|X-y’s new law), Scaurus was condemned on a 
charge of illegal practices when a candidate for the consulship. 
He went into exile, and nothing further is heard of him. 

See Jo.sq>hus, Antiq. xiv. 3-5, Bell, Jud. i. 7: Appian, Syr. 51, 
Bell. civ. ii. 24 ; Pliny, Nat. Htst. xxxvi. 24; Cicero, Pro Seslto, 
54, fragments of Pro Scauro, numerous references in the Betters ; 
Asconius, Argumentum tn Scaurum. See also, for botli the alxive, 
Aemilius (Nos. 140, 141) in Pauly-Wissowa's ReatencyclopAdie 
der classischen A ttertumswissenschaft, i. pt. i. (1894), and Smith 3 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, s.v. Scaurus. 

SCAURUS,, QUINTUS TERENTIUS, Latin ^ammarian, 
flourished during the reign of Hadrian (Aulus Gellius xi. 15). 
He was the author of an ars grammalica and commentaries on 
Plautus, Virgil’s Aeneid and probably Horace. Under his 
name two fragments are extant—the longer from his work on 
orthography (De orthographia), the shorter (chiefly on the use 
of prepositions) from another ^ammatical work. 

SCAVENGER, now one who cleans the streets, removes 
refuse, generally a workman employed by the local public health 
authority (see Public Health). The name is properly “ scava- 
ger ” or “ scaveger ” (the n being intrusive as in “ passenger ’ 
and “ mes.senger ”), an official who was concerned with the 
receipt of custom duties and the inspection (^scavage) of im¬ 
ported goods. The “ scavagers ” are found with such officials 
of the City of London as aleconners, beadles, &c., in the Liber 
Albus (Munimenta GUdhdllae Londoniensts, ed. Riley). These 
officials seem to have been charged also with the cleanmg of 
the streets, and the name superseded the older rakyer for those 
vsho performed this duty. Skeat takes “ scavage ” to be a Low 
French •orruption of “ showag^” spelled variously as schtw^e, 
scevage, See., and, therefore, to be derived from “show,” to 
exhibit for inspection. 

> The view that be was consul again in 108 is disproved by Bloch 
(see bibUog.). 
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SOAVEXOER’S DAUGHTER (corruption of Skevington’s or 
Skefiington’s Daughter), an instrument of torture in use during 
the i6th century in England. It was invited by Sir W. Skeving- 
ton, lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of Henry Vlll. It 
consisted of a wide iron hoop which means of screws was 
tightened round the victim’s body until the blood was forced 
from the nose and ear.s, and sometimes even from the hands 
and feet. 

SCENE (Fr. srme, I^at. sctuna, Gr. VKifvri, a tent or booth, a 
stage or scene), a word of which the various applications, figur¬ 
ative or otherwise, are derived from its original meaning of the 
stage or platform in the Greek or Roman Aeatre together with 
the structure that formed the background. Thus “ scene ” was 
formerly used, as “ stage ” is to-day, of the actor’s profession or 
of dramatic art; and of the actual performance or representation 
on the stage, still surviving in such phrases as “ the scene opens ” 
or “ closes.” It is also applied, actually and figuratively, to the 
place where the action of a play or any series of events take place, 
and so of any episode or situation in a novel or other narrative 
or description of events ; from this the transition to an excited 
or violent exhibition of feeling between two or more persons is 
easy. 

Of the specihc applications of the word to the drama the main 
examples are (i) to a divi-sion of tlie play, marked by the fall of the 
curtain, the " scene ” being a subdivision of an “ act,” where the 
play is thus divided, or where there are no acts, of the divi.sions 
themselves; (2) to die material which forms the view of the place 
where the action is supposed to occur, that is, the pAnted cloths, 
slides and other apparatus, known as the " scenery,’' a word which 
lias thus been transferred to a view generally, the appearance of the 
feature of a natural landscape. Allied words are " sceiia," ustd only 
in music, of a composition consisting mainly ol recitative with 
accompaniment, forming part of an opera or as an individual com¬ 
position ; and " scenano," a full outline ol a play or opera, giving 
details of tlie acts, scehes, actors, situations, stage-business, &c. 

SCENT, an odour or smell, particularly a fragrant liquid 
distilled from flowers, &c., used as a perfume (sec Pxhkumerv). 
The word should be properly spiclled “ sent,” and is derived 
from the Mid. Eng. verb senlrn, to scent, to perceive by the sense 
of smell, Fr. seniir, Lat. senlire, perceive by the senses. The 
intrusive c appears in the 17th century, and is paralleled by the 
same in “scythe” for sytiu. For the physical causes of the 
sensation caused by a scent see Smell, and for the anatomy of 
the organs concerned see Olfactory System. 

SCEPTICISM (o-Keirro/aai, I consider, reflect, hesitate, doubt), 
a term signifying etymologically a state of doubt or indecision 
in the face of mutually conflicting statements. It is implied, 
moreover, that this doubt is not merely a stage in the road to 
true knowledge, but rather the last result of investigation, the 
conclusion that truth or real knowledge is unattainable by man. 
’Fherefore, in general terms, scepticism may be summarily defined 
as a thorough-going impeachment of man’s powef to know—a 
denial of the possibility of objective knowledge. 

Trust, not distrust, is the primitive attitude of the mind. 

1. What is put before us, whether by the senses or by the 
statements of others, is instinctively accepted as a 
veracious report, till experience has proved the possi- 
amcn. bility of deception. In the history of philosophy 
aflirmation precedes negation ; dogmatism goes before 
scepticism. And this must be so, because the dc^^matic systems 
are, as it were, the food of scepticism. Accordingly, we find that 
sceptical thought did not make its appearance till a succession 
of mutually inconsistent theories as to the nature of the real 
had suggested the possibility that they might all alike be false. 
^ ’The Sophistic epoch of Greek philosophy was, in great 
“ negative reaction against the self-confident 
assertion of the nature-philosophies of the preceding 
age. Though srapticism as a definite school may be said to date 
only from the time of Pyrrho (g.v.) of Elis, the main currents qf 
Sophistic thought were sceptical in the wider Sense of that tenm 
^e ^phists (?.v.) were the first in Greece to dissolve knowledge 
into individual and momentary opinion (Protagoras), or dia¬ 
lectically to deny the possibility of knowledge (Gorgias). In 
these two examples we see how the weapons forged by the 


dogmatic philosophers to assist in the estoblishment of their 
own theses are sceptically turned against philosophy in general 
As every attempt to rationaliae nature implies a certain process 
of criticism and interpretation to which the data of sense arc 
subjected, and in which they are, as it were, transcended, the 
antithesis of reason and sense is formulated early in the history 
of speculation. The opposition, being taken as absolute, implies 
the impeachment of the veracity of the senses in the interest of 
the rational truth proclaimed by the philosophers in question. 
Among the pre-Socratic nature-philosophers of Greece, Hera¬ 
clitus and the Eleatics arc the chief representatives of this 
polemic. The diametrical opposition of the grounds on which 
the veracity of the senses is impugned by the two philosophies 
(see Heraclitus, Parmenides, Eleatic School) was in itself 
suggestive of sceptical reflection. Moreover, the arguments by 
which Heraclitus supported his theory of the universal flux are 
employed by Protagoras to undermine the possibility of objective 
truth, by dissolving all knowledge into the momentary sensation 
or persuasion of the individual. The idea of an objective flux, 
or law of change constituting the reality of things, is abandoned, 
and subjective points of sense alone remain—which is tanta¬ 
mount to eliminating the real from human knowledge. 

Still more nnequivcxail was the sceptical nihilism expressed by 
Gorgias (<r.».) (i) nothing exists : (2) li anything exLsted, it would 

tie unknowable ; (3) if anything existed and were knowable, the 
knowledge of it could not be communicated. His arguments were 
drawn from the dialectic which the Eleatics had directed against the 
existence of the phenomenal world. But they are no longer used as 
indirect proofs of a universe of pure and unitary Being. The pro¬ 
minence given by most of the Sopliists to rhetoric, their cultivation 
of a subjective readiness as the essential equipment for life, their 
substitution of persuasion for conviction, all mark the sceptical 
undertone of their teacliing. This attitude of indifference to real 
knowledge passed in tlie younger and less reputable generation into 
a corroding moral scepticism which recognized no good but pleasure 
and no right but might. 

The scientific impulse communicated by Socrates was sufficient 
to drive scepticism into the background during the great age of 
Greek philosophy (f.c. the hundred years preceding 
Aristotle’s death, 323 B.c.). The captious logic of the 
Megarian school was indeed in some cases closely related 
to sceptical results. The school has been considered with some 
truth to form a connecting link with the later scepticism, just 
as the contemporary Cynicism and Cyrenaicism may be held to 
be imperfect preludes to Stoicism and Epicureanism. The 
extrrae nominalism of some of the Cynics also, who denied the 
possibility of any but identical judgments, must be similarly 
regarded as a solvent of knowledge. But with these insignificant 
exceptions it holds true that, after the sceptical wave marked by 
the Sophists, scepticism does not reappear till after the exhaus¬ 
tion of the Socratic impulse in Aristotle. 

Scepticism, as a distinct school, begins with Pyrrho of Elis, 
who maintained that knowledge of things is impossible and that 
we must assume an attitude of reserve (iiroxi/). The „ 
Pyrrhonists were consistent enough to extend their ^ “■ 

doubt even to their own principle of doubt. They thus attempted 
to make their scepticism universal, and to escape the reproach 
of basing it upon a fresh dogmatism. Mental imperturbobility 
(drapufia) was the result to be attained by cultivating such a 
frame of mind. ’The happiness or satisfaction of the individual 
was the end which dominated this scepticism as well as the con¬ 
temporary systems of Stoicism and Epicureanism, and all three 
philosophies place it in tranquillity or self-centred indifference. 
It is men’s opinions or unwarranted judgments about things, say 
the sceptics, which betray them into desire, and painful effort 
and disappointment. From all this a man is delivered who 
abstains from judging one state to be preferable to another. 
But, as complete inactivity would have been synonymous with 
death, it appears to have been admitted that the sceptic, while 
retaining his consciousness of the complete uncertainty envelop¬ 
ing every step, might follow custom in the ordinary affairs of life. 

The scepticism of the New Academy (more strictly of the 
Middle Academy, under Arcesilaus and Cnrneades) differed 
very little from that of the Pyrrhonists. The differences 
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asserted by later writers are not borne out on investigation. 
But the attitude maintained by the Academics was chiefly that 
of a negative criticism of the views of others, in par- 
Aemitmy. Ocular of the somewhat crude and imperious dogmatism 
of the Stoics. They also, in the absence of certainty, 
allowed a large scope to probability as a motive to action, and 
defended their doctrine on this point with greater care and skill. 
The whole position was stated with more urbanity and culture, 
and was supported, by Cameades in particular, by argumentation 
at once more copious and more acute. It seems also true that 
the Academics were less overborne than the Pyrrhonists by the 
practical issue of their doubts (imperturbability) ; their interest 
was more purely intellectual, and they had something of the old 
delight in mental exercitation for its own sake (see Ascesilaus, 
Carneades, .^VENESinEMOs, .^GRIPPA and Sextus Empiricus). 

Both Zeller and Hegel remark upon the difference between 
the calm of ancient .scepticism and the perturbed state of mind 
Aadtat by many modem sceptics. Universal doubt 

mud was the instrument which the sceptics of antiquity 
modtn recommended for the attainment of complete peace 
«/»«*** mind. By the moderns, on the other hand, doubt 
is portrayed, for the most part, as a state of unrest 
and painful yearning. Even Hume, m various passages of his 
Treatise, speaks of himself as recovering cheerfulness and 
mental tone only by forgetfulness of his own arguments. His 
state of universal doubt he describes as a “ malady ” or as 
“ philosophical melancholy and delirium.” The difference 
might easily be interpreted either as a sign of sentimental weak¬ 
ness on the part of the modems or as a proof of the limitation 
of the ancient sceptics which rendered them more easily satisfied 
in the absence of truth. It seems to prove, at all events, that the 
ancient sceptics were more thoroughly convinced than their 
modem succeasors of the reasonableness of their own attitude. 

It may be doubted whether the thoroughgoing philosophical 
.scepticism of antiquity has any exact parallel in modern times, 
with the single exception possibly of Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature. It is true we find many thinkers who deny the com¬ 
petency of reason when it ventures in any way lieyond the sphere 
of experience, and such men are not unfrequently called sceptics. 
This is the sense in which Kant often uses the term, and the 
usage is adopted by others—for example, in the following 
definition from Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy : “ The 
principle of scepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt 
with regard to the validity of all judgments respecting that 
which lies beyond the range of experience.” The last character¬ 
istic, however, is not enough to constitute scepticism, in the 
ancient sense. Scepticism, to be complete, must hold that even 
within experience we do not rationally conclude but are irration¬ 
ally induced to believe. “ In all the incidents of life,” as Hume 
puts it, “ we ought still to preserve our scepticism. If we believe 
that fire warms, or water refreshes, ’tis only because it costs us 
too much pains to think otherwise ” {Treatise, bk. i. iv. 7). 
This tone, which fairly represents the attitude of ancient sceptics, 
is rare among the modems, at least among those who are professed 
philosophers. It is more easily matched in the unsystematic 
utterances of a man of the world like Montaigne. 

2. One form of scepticism, however, may be claimed as an 
exclusively modem growth, namely, philosophical scepticism 
Seeptu the interests of theological faith. These sc^tics 
elm la the are primarily Apologists. Their scepticism is simply 
/III*** ** ^ means to the attainment of a further end. They 

* ' find that the dogmas of their church have often been 
attacked in the name of reason, and it may be that some of 
the objections urged have proved hard to rebut. Accordingly, 
in an access of pious rage, as it were, they turn upon reason 
to rend her. They endeavour to show that she is in contra¬ 
diction with herself, even on matters non-theological. Thus 
the “ imbecility ” of reason becomes their warrant for the recep¬ 
tion by another organ— i.e. faith—of that to which reason had 
raised objections. The Greeks had no temptation to divide 
man in two in this fashion. Their scepticism was an end in 
itself. But this line of argument was latent in Christian thought 
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from the time when St Paul ^ke of the ” foolishness ” of preach¬ 
ing. So Tertullian: “ Oucifixus est Dei filius; non pudet, quia 
pudendum est. Et mortuus est Dei filius; prorsus credibile 
est, quia ineptum est. Et sepultus resurrexit; certum est, 
quia impossibile est.” But, as Christianity liecame firnily 
established, Christian writers ' became more tolerant of specula¬ 
tion, and laboured to reduce the doctrines of the church to a 
rational system. This was the long task essayed by Scholasticism ; 
and, though the great Schoolmen of the 13th century refrained 
from attempting to rationalize such doctrines as the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, they were far from considering 
them as essentially opposed to reason. It was not till the two- 
towards the dose of the middle ages that a sense «•*«"» 
of conflict between reason and revelation became 
widely prevalent and took shape in the essentially sceptical 
theory of the twofold nature of truth. Philosophical truth, 
as deduced from the teadiing of Aristotle, it was said, directly 
contradicts the teaching of the church, which determines trutli 
in theology ; but the eontradietion leaves the authority of the 
latter unimpaired in its own sphere. It is difficult to believe 
that tliis doctrine was ever put forward sincerely ; in the most 
of those who professed it, it was certainly no more than a veil 
by which they sought to cover their heterodoxy and evade its 
consequences. Rightly divining as much, the church condemned 
the doctrine as early as 1276. Nevertheless, it was openly 
professed during the period of the break up of Scholastic .\ris- 
totelianism fsee Pomponazzi). 

The typical and by far the greatest example of the Christian 
sceptic is Pascal (1623-1662). The form of the Pensees forbids 
the attempt to evolve from their detached utterances 
a completely coherent system. For, though he declares **** ‘ 
at times “ Le pyrrhonisme est Ic vrai,” “ Se moquer de la 
philosopliie e’est vraiment philosopher,” or, again, “ Humiliez- 
vous, raison impuissante, taisez-vous, nature imbdeile,” other 
passages might be quoted in which he assumes the validity of 
reason within its own sphere. But wlmt he everywhere emphatic¬ 
ally denies is the possibility of reaching by the unassisted reason 
a satisfactory theory of things. Man is a hopeless enigma to 
himself, till he sees himself in the light of revelation as a fallen 
creature. The fall alone explains at once the nobleness and the 
meanness of humanity ; Jesus Christ is the only solution in 
which the baffled reason can rest. These are the two points 
on which Pascal's thought turns. Far from being able to sit 
in judgment upon the mysteries of the faith, reason is unable 
to solve its own contradictions without aid from a higher source. 
In a somewhat similar fashion, Lamennais (in the first stage of 
his speculations, represented by the Essai sur Vindiffirence en 
matiere religieuse, 1817-1821) endeavoured to destroy ^ rational 
certitude in order to establish the principle of authority; and 
the same profound distrust of the power of the natural reason 
to arrive at truth is exemplified (though the allegation has been 
denied by the author) in Cardinal Newman. In a different 
direction and on a larger scale, Hamilton’s philosophy of the 
conditioned may be quoted as an example of the same religious 
.scepticism (see Hamilton, Sir Wiu.iam). The theological 
application and development of Hamilton’s arguments in Mansel's 
.^mpton Lectures On the Limits of Religious Thought marked 
a still more determined attack, in the interests of theology, 
upon the competency of reason. 

Passing from this particular vein of sceptical or semi-sceptical 
thought, we find, as we should expect, that the downtall of Scholasti¬ 
cism, and the conflict of philosophical theories and re- 
ligious confessions which ensued, gave a decided impetus 
to sceptical reflection. One of the earliest instances of 
this spirit is aflorded by the book of Agrippa of Nette.<iheim cealurlet 
(1487-1535), De incertitudine et vanitate scienttarum. 


I This turn of thought is not confined, however, to Christian 
thinkers; it appears also in the Arabian philosophy of the E^t. 
Ghasili in bis TanSfot dl-^ildsifa (' The Collapse of the 

Philosi^fiers ”) is the advocate of Ctimplete philosophical scepticism 
in the interests of orthodox Mabommedanism—an orthodoxy which 
passed, however, in his own case into a species of mysticism. He 
did his work of destruction so thoroughly that Arabian philoBO{diy 
died out after his time in the land of its birth. 
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Sceptical reflection rather than syatematic scepticism is What meets 
us in Michel dc Montaigne (1533-139*), though the ^borate pre¬ 
sentation oi sceptical and relativistic arguments in his " Apologie de 
Raunond-Sebond " {Essais, ii. 12), and the emblem he recommends 
—a iKilance with the legend, " Que scay-je ? ’’-^ight ^owably be 
adduced as evidence oi a more thoroughgoing l^rrhonism. In his 
" tesmoynages de nostre imbteillit^ ” he flullows in the main the lines 
of the ancients, and he sums up with a lucid statement oi the two 
great arguments in which tlie sceptical thought ol every age resumes 
itself—the impossibility oi verifying our faculties, and the relativity 
of all impressions. In the concluding lines oi this essay, Montaigne 
seems to turn to " nostre foy chrestienne " as man's only succour 
from bis native state oi helplessness and uncertainty. But un¬ 
doubtedly his own habitual frame of mind is belter represented in 
Ills celebrated saying—" How soft and healthful a pillow are ignorance 
and incunousness . . . for a well-ordered head." More inchned 
than Montaigne to give a religious turn to his reflections was his 
friend Pierre Charron (1541-1(103), who in his book la sagisse 
systematized in somewhat scholastic fashion the train of thought 
which we find in the Essais. Franjois Sanchez (1562-1632), pro¬ 
fessor of medicine and philosophy in Toulouse, combated the Ans- 
totolianiam of the schools with much bitterness, and was the author 
of a book with the title Quod nihtl setiur. Of more or less isolated 
Uiinkers may be mentioned Francois de la Mothe le Vaycr (1586- 
1672), whose Cinq Dialogues appeared after his death under the 
pseudonym of Orosius Tubero; ^muel Sorbifere (1615-1670), who 
translated the Hypotvposes Pyrthomae. of Sextus Empiricus; tiimon 
Foucher (1644-16116), canon of liijon, who wrote a History of the 
Academics, and combated Descartes and Malcbranche from a 
sceptical standpoint. The work of Hieronymus Hirnhaim of Prague 
(1637—1679), De typho generis humani sive scientiarum humanarum 
inani ac venloso tumore, was written in the interests of revelation. 
Tliis is still more the case with the bitter polemic ofgPaniel Huet 
(1630-1721), Centura philosophtae Cartesianae, aiid his later work, 
Traill philosophique de la failnesse de I'esprit humain. The scepticism 
of Joseph GlanviU (q.v.), which is set forth in his two works The 
Vanity of Dogmediting (1661) and Scepsis scientipca (1665), has more 
mterest for Englishmen. More celebrated tlian any of the above 
was Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), whose scepticism lay more in bis keen 
negative criticism of ail systems and doctrines which came before 
him as literary historian than in any theoretic views of his own as 
to the jiossibiuty of knowledge. Bayle also paraded the opposition 
between reason and revelation ; but the argument m his hands is 
a double-edged weapon, and when he extols the merits of submissive 
faitli his sincerity is at least questionable. 

3. Hume is the most illustrious and indeed the typical sceptic 
of modem times. His scepticism is sometimes placed, as we 
have seen it is hy Kant, in his distrust of our ability 
*“*■ and right to pass beyond the empirical sphere. But 
it is essential to the sceptical position that reason be dethroned 
within experience as well as beyond it, and this is undoubtedly 
the result at which Hume finally arrives. The Treatise is a 
reduetio ad absurdum of the principles of Lockianism, inasmuch 
as these principles, when consistently applied, leave the structure 
of experience entirely “ loosened ” (to use Hume’s own expression), 
or cemented together only by the irrational force of custom. 
Hume’s .scepticism thus really arises from his thoroughgoing 
empiricism. Starting with “ particular perceptions ” or isolated 
ideas let in by the senses, he never advances beyond these 
“ distinct existences.” Each of them exists on its own account; 
it is what it is, but it contains no reference to anything beyond 
itself. The very notion of objectivity and truth therefore dis¬ 
appears. Hume’s analysis of the conceptions of a permanent 
world and a permanent self reduces us to the sensationalistic 
relativism of Protagoras. He expressly puts this forward in 
various passages as the conclusion to which reason conducts 
us. The fact that the conclusion is in “ direct and total opposi¬ 
tion ” to the apparent testimony of the senses is a fresh justification 
of philosophic^ scepticism. For, indeed, scepticism with regard 
to the senses is considered in the Inquiry to be sufficiently 
justified by the fact that they lead us to suppose “ an external 
universe which depends not on our perception,” whereas “ this 
universal and primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed by 
the slightest philosophy.” Scepticism with regard to reason, 
on the other Wtd, dejiends on an insight into the irrational 
character of the relation which we chiefly employ, viz. that of 
cause and effect. It is not a real relation in objects, but rather 
a mental habit of belief engendered by frequent repetition or 
custom. This point of view is applied in the Treatise universally. 
.Ml real connexion or rebtian, therefore, and with it all possibility 
of an objective system, disappears ; it is, in fact, excluded 1^ 


Hume ab initio, for “ the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences.” Belief, however, just because 
it rests, as has been said, on custom and the influence of the 
imagination, survives such demonstrations. “ Nature,” as 
Hume delights to reiterate, “ is always too strong for principle.” 
“Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has 
determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel.” The 
true philosopher, therefore, is not the Pyrrhonlst, trying to 
maintain an impossible equilibrium or suspense of judgment, 
but the Academic, yielding gracefully to the impressions or 
maxims which he .finds, as matter of fact, to have most sway 
over himself, t 

The system of Kant, or rather that part of his system expounded 
in the Critique of Pure Reason, though expressly distinguished 
by its author from scepticism, has been included by seeptieai 
many writers in their survey of sceptical theories. eUeof 
The diflerence between Kant, with his system of pure Kaatlaa- 
reason, and any of the thinkers we have passed in review 
is obvious ; and his limitation of reason to the sphere of experience 
suggests in itself the title of agnostic or positivist rather than 
that of sceptic. Yet, if we go a little deeper, there is substantial 
justification for the view which treats agnosticism of the Kantian 
type as essentially sceptical in its foundations and in its results. 
For criticism not only limits our knowledge to a certain sphere, 
but denies that our knowledge within that sphere is real; we 
never know things us they actually are, but only as they appear 
to us. But this doctrine of relativity really involves a condemna¬ 
tion of our knowledge (and of all knowledge), because it fails 
to realize an impossible and self-contradictory ideal. The 
man who impeaches the knowing faculties becau.se of tlie fart 
of relation which they involve is pursuing the phantom of an 
apprehension which, as Lotze expresses it, does not apprehend 
things, but is itself things ; he is desiring not to know but to be 
the things tliemselves. If this dream or prejudice be exploded, 
then the scepticism originating in it—and a large proportion 
of recent sceptical thought does so originate—loses its raison 
d’etre.'^ The prejudice, however, which meets us in Kant is, in 
a somewhat different form, the same prejudice which 
is found in the tropes of antiquity — what Lotze calls os which 
the “ inadmissible relation of the world of ideas to ecepUctem 
a foreign world of objects.” For, as he rightly points '****• 
out, whether we suppose idealism or realism to be true, 
in neither case do the things themselves pass into our 
knowledge. No standpoint is possible from which we could 
compare the world of knowledge with such an independent world 
of things, in order to judge of the conformity of the one to the 
other. But the abstract doubt “ whether after all things may 
not be quite other in themselves than that which by the laws 
of our thought they necessarily appear ” is a scepticism which, 
though admittedly irrefutable, is as certainly groundless. No 
arguments can be brought against it,simply because the scepticism 
rests on nothing more than the empty possibility of doubting. 
This holds true, even if we admit the “ mdependent ” existence 
of such a world of things. But the independence of Aings may 
with much greater reason be regarded as itself a fiction or pre- 
juiiice. The real “ objective ” to which our thoughts must show 
conformity is not a world of things in themselves, but the system 
of things as it exists for a perfect intelligence. Scepticism is 
deprived of its persistent argument if it is seen that, while our 
individual experiencesare to be judged their coherence with the 

context of experience in general, experience as a whole cloes not 
admit of being judged by reference to anything beyond itself. 

To the attack upon the possibility of demonstraticin, inM- 
much as every proof requires itself a fresh proof, it may quite 
fairly be retorted that the contradiction really lies in the demand 

* Much the same conclusion is reached in what is perhaps the 
ablest English exposition of pure philosophic scepticism since Hume 
—A. J. Balfour's Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879). 

• It may be as weU to add that the sceptical side of Kantianism is 
mainly confined to the Critique of Pure Reason, but this side of 
Kantian thought has been most widdy influential. The remarks made 
above would not apply to the coherent system of idealism which 
may be evolved from Kant's writings, and which many would con¬ 
sider alone to deserve the name of Kantianism or Criticism. 



for proof of the self-evident, on which idl proof must ultimately 
depend. It is of course always possible that in any particular 
case we may be deceived ; we may be assuming as self-evidently 
true what is in reality not so. But such incidental lapses are 
found to correct themklves by the consequences in which they 
involve us, and they have no power to shake our trust in the 
general validity of reason. It may, however, be granted that 
the possibility of lapse throws us open to the objections, in¬ 
genuous or disingenuous, of the sceptic; and we must remain 
exposed to them so long as we deal with our first principles as 
so many isolated axioms or intuitions. But the process of self- 
correction referred to points to another proof—the only ultimately 
satisfactoiy proof of which first principles admit. Their evidence 
lies in their mutual interdependence and in the coherence of the 
system whicli they jointly constitute. 

Of a scepticism which professes to doubt the validity of every 
reasoning process and every operation of all our faculties it is, 
Puac Ion course, as impossible as it would be absurd to offer 
atmpu- ‘“'y refutation. This absolute scepticism, indeed, 
dnm. can hardly be regarded as more than empty words; 

the position which they would indicate is not one which 
has ever existed. In any case, such scepticism is at all times 
sufficiently refuted by the imperishable and justifiable trust of 
reason in itself. The real function of scepticism in the history 
of philosophy is relative to the dogmatism which it criticizes. 
And, as a matter of fact, it has been seen that many so-called 
sceptics were rather critics of the effete systems which they found 
cumbering the ground than actual doubters of the possibility 
of knowledge in general. And even when a thinker puts forward 
his doubt as absolute it does not follow that his successors are 
bound to regard it in the same light. The progress of thought 
may show it to be, in truth, relative, as when the nerve of Hume’s 
scepticism is shown to be his thoroughgoing empiricism, or when 
the sceptici.sm of the Critique of Pure Reason is traced to the 
unwarrantable assumption of thing.s-in-tbemselves. When the 
assumptions on which it re.sts arc proved to be baseless, the pmrti- 
cular scepticism is also overcome. In like manner, the apparent 
antinomies on which such a scepticism builds wiU be found to 
resolve themselves for a system based on a deeper insight into the 
nature of things. The serious thinker will always repeat the 
words of Kant that, in itself, scepticism is “not a permanent 
resting-place for human reason.” Its justification is relative, and 
its function transitional. 

AuTHoai riKS. —Aiicieiit scepticism is fully treated in the relative 
parts of Zeller’s Philosophic der Oriechen. See also works quoted in 
the biographical articles ; Brochard, Les Scepfiques grecs (1887) ; 
Kd. Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers (1904) ; 
Norman MacColI, Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus (1869); 
Haas, De philosophorum scepticorum successionibus (1875). Among 
other works may be mentioned Sthudlin, GeschUhte und Geist d. 
Scepticismus, vorsiiglich in Riicksicht auf Moral u. Religion (1794) 
Tafcl, Geschichte d. Scepticismus (X834) ; E. Saisset, Lr Scepttcisme : 
JEnisidime, Pascal, Kant (1875). For a modem view see A. J. 
Balfour, Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879). AU histories of philo¬ 
sophy deal with scepticism, and general accounts will be found in 
J. M. Robertson’s Short History of Free Thought and A. W. Benn’s 
History of Modem Rationalism. Sec also Agnosticism, Rationalism. 

(A. S. P.-P.: X.) 

SCEPTRE. A rod or staff has always been regarded as a token 
of authority. Among the early Greeks thh sceptre (o-Kfjirrpov) was 
a long staff used by ^ed men(//. xviii. 416, Herod. 1. 196), and 
came to be used by judges, military leaders, prie.sts and others. 
It is represented on painted vases as a long staff tipped with a 
metal ornament, and is txime by some of the gods. Among the 
Etruscans sceptres of great magnificence were used by kings and 
upper orders of the priesthood, and many representations of 
such sceptres occur on the walls of the painted tombs of Etruria. 
The British Museum, the Vatican and the Louvre possess 
Etruscan sceptres of gold, most elaborately and minutely 
ornamented. The Roman sceptre was probably derived from 
the Etruscan. Under the Republic an ivory sceptre (sceptrum 
eburneum) was a mark of consular rank. It was also used by 
victorious generals who received the title of imperator, and it 
may be said to survive in the marshal’s Intoa Under the empire 
the sceptrum AugusU was specially used by the emperors, and 
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! was often of ivory tipped with a gulden eagle. It is frequently 
shown on medallions of the later empire, which have on the 
obverse a half-iength figure of the emperor, holding in one hand 
the sceptrum Augusti, and in the other the orb surmounted 
by a small figure of Victory. 

With the advent of Christianity ttie sceptiv was often tipped with 
a cross instead of the eagle, but during the middle ages the finials 
on the top of the sceptre varied considerably In England from a 
very early period ^o sceptres have been concurrently used, and 
tiom me time of Ricliard i. they have been distinguished os being 
tjpj'xjd with a cross aiuci a dove resjioctively. iu JTmnce tlic royal 
.sceptre was tipped with a fieur de lys, and the other, known as the 
main de justice, had an open hand of benediction on tlie top. 
Sceptres with small shrines on the top are .sometimes represented 
on mya] seals, as on the great seal of Edward III., where the king, 
enthroned, bears such a sceptre, but it was an unusual form 1 and it 
IS of interest to note that one of the sceptres of Scotland, preserved 
T ^ It't’' such a .shruie at the top, with lit lie images of Our 

Lady, St Andrew and St James in it. This sceptre was, it is believed, 
made in France about 153b. for James V. Great seals usually 
represent the sovereign enthroned, holding a .sceptre (often the 
tecond in dignity) in the right hand, and the orb and cross in the 
left. Harold is so depicted on the Bayeux tapestry. 

The earhest coronation form of the 9th century mentions a sceptre 
(sceptrum), and a staff (baculum). In the so-called coronation form 
of Ethelred 11. a sceptre (stepltum), and a rod (nirga) are named, 
and this is also the case with a coronation order of the 12th centurv* 
In a contemporary account of Richard l.’s coronation the royal 
sceptre of gold with a gold cro.ss, and the gold rod (virga) with a 
gold dove on the top, are mentioned for the first time. About 1450 
Sjiorlcy, a monk of Westminster, compiled a list of tlie relics there. 
These included the articles used at the coronation ol St Edward 
the Confessor, and left by him for the coronations of his successors. 
A golden scejitre, a wooden rod gilt and an iron rod are named. 
These survived till the Commonwealth, and are minutely described 
in an inventory ol the whole of tlie regalia drawn up in 1049, when 
everytlung was destroyed. 

For the coronation of Charles II. new sceptres were made, and 
though slightly altered, are .still in use. They are a sceptre with a 
cnesa called St Edward’s sceptre, a sceptre with a dove, and a long 
sceptre or stall with a cross ol gold on the top called St Edward’s 
staff. To tliese, two sceptres for the queen, one with a cross, and 
the other with a dove, have been subsequently added. 

See Cyril Davenport, The English Regalia] I.eoiK)ld Wickham- 
English Coronation Records] The Ancestor, Nos. i and 2 
(1902): Memn, The Form, iS'C., of Coronations (Enghsh translation, 
1727). 

SCEVE, MAURICE (c. 1500-1564), French poet, was born at 
Lyons, where his lather practised law. Besides following his 
father’s profession he was a painter, architect, musician and 
poet. He was the centre of the Lyonnese coterie that elaborated 
the theory of spiritual love, derived partly from Plato and partly 
from Petrarch, which was enunciated in Antoine Heroet’s 
Parfaicte Amye. 

Sc6vc’s chief works arc Ddie, objet de plus haulte vertu (1544); 
two eclogues, Arion (1530) and La Saulsave (1,347) i and Lc Mtero- 
cosme (1562), an encyclopaedic poem beginning'with the fall of man. 
Dilie consists of 4.50 dimines and aliout 50 otiier poems in praise of 
his mistress. These poems, now httle read, were even in ScAve’s 
own day so obscure that his enthusiastic admirer Etienne l>olot 
confesses he could not understand tliem. ScAve was a musician as 
well as a poet, and cared very much for the musical value of the 
words he used. In this and in his erudition he forms a hnk between 
the school of Marot and the PIAiade. Dilie (an anagram for I'idie) 
set the fashion of a series of poems addressed to a mistress real or 
imaginary, followed by Ronsard in Cassandre and by Du Bcilay in 
Olive. The Lyonnese school of which ScAve was the leader included 
his friend ClaudA de Taillemont and many women writers of verse, 
Jeanne Gaillarde—placed by Marot on an imuality with Christine 
de Pisan—Pernette du Guillet, ClAmence de Bourges and the poet's 
sisters, Claudinc and Sibylle ScAve. ScAve died in 15O4. Sec also 
LabA, Louise). 

See E. Bourciez, La Littirature pohe et les meeurs de cour sous 
Henri II (Paris, 188O) ; Pernetti, Recherches pour servir d Thtsiotre 
de Lyon (2 vols., Lyons, 17.37); and F, BrunctiAre, “Un PrAcurseur 
de la PIAiade, Maurice ScAve,’ in his Ftudes critiques, vol. vi. (1899). 

BCHACK, ADOLF FRIEDRICH, Graf Von (1815—1894), 
German poet and historian of literature, was born at Briisewitz 
near Schwerin on the 2nd of August 1815. Having studied 
jurisprudence (1834-1838) at the universities of Bonn, Heidel¬ 
berg ancf^rlin, he entered the Mecklenburg State service and 
was subsequently attached to the “ Kammer^ericht ” in Berlin. 
Tiring of official work, he resigned his appomtment, and after 
Uavelling in Italy, Egypt and Spain, was attached to the court 
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of the grand duke of Oldenburg, whom he accompanied on a 
journey to the East. On his return he entered the Oldenburg 
government service, and in 1849 was sent as envoy to Berlin. 
In 1852 he retired from his diplomatic post, resided for a while 
on his estates in Mecklenburg and then travelled in Spain, where 
he studied Moorish history'. In 1855, he settled at Munich, 
where he was made member of the academy of sciences, and here 
collected a splendid gallery of pictures, containing masterpieces 
of (ienelli, Feuerbach, Schwind, Bocklin, Lentmch, &c., and 
which, though bequeathed by him to the Emperor William II., 
still remains at Munich and is one of the noted galleries in that 
ci^. He died at Rome on the 14th of April 1894. 

&;hack wa-s a most productive author; he wrote lyric poems 
(Oeduhle, 6th ed. 1888) ; novels in verse, Dutch alle Wetter 

(1870, ,tr(l ed. 1875) and Ebenbiirtig (1876); the dramatic poem 
Hehdor (1878); the tragedies Die Ptsaner (1872) and Walpurga and 
Der Johanntter (1887) ; and the pohtical comedies, Der Kaiierbote 
and Cancan (1873). As an historian of literature and art, he 
published Geschtchte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst tn Spanten 
(3 vols. 1845-1846, and ed. 1854),/’wsie und Kunst der Araber in 
Spanien und Stethen (1865, and 1877), which are valuable con¬ 
tributions to literary history. He also produced some excellent 
translations, e.g. Spanisekes Theater (1845) ; Heldensagen des Firdusi 
(1851) and Stimmen vom Ganges (1857, and ed. 1877). He also com¬ 
piled the catalogue and history of his own picture gallery, Metne 
Gemdldesammlung (ytb ed., 1894). His collected works, Gesammelte 
Werhe, were published in six volumes (1883, 3rd ed. in 10 vols 
1897-1899). Nachgelassene Dichtungen were edited by G. Winkler 
(18^). Sec his autobiography, iiin Aofhes Jahrhundert, Ermnerungen 
und Aufteichnungen (3 vols. 1887, 3rd ed. 1894). Cf. further the 
accounts of Schack by F. W. Rogge (1883), E. Zabel (1885), £ 
Brenmng (1885), W. J. Mannsen (from the Dutch, 1889), and also 
E. Berg, Zuiischen zwei Jahrhunderten (1896). 

SCHADOW, a distinguished name in the annals of German 
art. 

I. Johann Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850), sculptor, 
was bom and died in Berlin, where his father was a poor tailor. 
His first teacher was an inferior sculptor, Tassaert, patronized 
by Frederick the Great; the master offered his daughter in 
marriage, but the pupil preferred to elope with a girl to Vienna, 
and the father-in-law not only condoned Uie offence but furnished 
money wherewith to visit Italy. Three years’ study in Rome 
formed his style, and in 1788 he returned to Berlin to succeed 
Tassaert as sculptor to the court and secretary to the Academy. 
Over half a century he produced upwards of two hundred 
works, varied in style as in subjects. 

Among his ambitiouB efforts are Frederick the Great in Stettin, 
Bliicher m Rostock and Luther in Wittenberg., His portrait statues 
include Frederick the Great playing the flute, and the crown-princess 
Louise and her sister. His bu.sts, which reach a total of more than 
one hundred, comprise seventeen colossal heads in the Walhalla, 
Ratisbon ; from the life were modelled Goethe, Wieland and Fichte. 
Of church monuments and memorial works thirty arc enumerated ; 
yet Schadow hardly ranks among Christian sculptors. He is claimed 
by classicists and idealists ; the quadriga on the Brandenburger 
Thor and the allegorical frieze on the fafade of the Royal Mint, 
both in Berlin, are judged among the happiest studies from the 
utique. Schadow, as director of the Berlin Academy, had great 
inflnence. He wrote on the proportions of the human figure, on 
national physiognomy, Ac. ; and many volumes by himself and 
others desenbe and illustrate his method and his work. 

II. His eldest son, Rudolph Schadow (1786-1822), sculptor, 
was bom in Rome, and had his father at Berlin for his first 
master. In 1810 he went to Rome and received kindly help 
from Canova and Thorvaldsen. His talents were versatile; his 
first independent work was a figure of Paris, and it had for its 
companion a spinning girl. 

Embracing the Roman Catholic faith, he produced statues of John 
the Baptist and of the Virgin and Child. In England he became 
known by bas-reliefs executed for the duke of Devonshire and for 
the marquis of Lansdowne, His last composition, commissioned by 
the king of Prussia, was a colossal group, Achilles with the Body of 
Penthesilea ; the model, universally admired for its antique character 
and the largeness of its style, had not been carried out in marble 
when in 1822 the artist died in Rome. 

III. Friedrich Wilhelm Schadow (1789-1862), painter, 
was the second son of Johann Gottfried Shadow. In 1806- 
1807 he served as a soldier ; in tSio he went with his elder brother 
Rudolph to Rome. He became one of the leaders among the 
German pre-Raphaelites. Following the example of Overbeck 


and otoers, he joined the Roman Catholic Church, and held that 
an artist must believe and live out the truths he essays to paint. 
The sequel showed that Schadow was qualified to shine less os 
a painter than as a teacher and director. 

The Prussian consul. General Bartholdi, befriended his young 
compatriots by giving them a commission to decorate with frescoes 
a room in his house on the Pincian Hill. The artists engaged were 
Schadow, Cornelius, Overbeck and Veit; the subject selected was 
the story of Joseph and his brethren, and two scenes, the Blomiy 
Coat and Joseph in Prison, fell to the lot of Schadow. Schadow was 
m 1819 appointed professor in the Berlin Academy, and his ability 
and thorough training gained devoted disciples. To this period 
belong his pictures for churches. In 1826 the professor was made 
director of the Diisseldorf Academy. The high and sacred art 
matured m Rome Schadow transplanted to Dusscldorf; he re 
organized the Academy, which in a few years grew famous as a 
centre of Christian art to which pupils flocked from all sides. In 
1837 the director selected, at request, those of his scholars best 
qualified to decorate the chapel of St Apollmans on the Rhine 
with frescoes, which when finished were accepted as the fullest and 
purest manifestation of the Diisseldorf school on its spiritual 
side. To 1842 Ixilong the “ Wise and Foolish Virgins,” in the Stiidel 
Institute, Frankfort; this large and important picture Ls carefully 
considered and wrought, but lacks power. Schadow's fame indeed 
rests less on his own creations than on the school he formed. In 
Dusseldorf a reaction set m against the spiritual and sacerdotal 
style he had established ; and in 1859 the party of naturalism, 
after a sevtye struggle, drove the ilirector from lus chair. Schadow 
died at Diisscldorl in 1862, and a monument in the platz which 
bears his name was raised at the jubilee held to conmiemorate his 
directorate. (j J3 a.) 

SCHAFARIK (Czech, SafM), PAVEL JOSEF (1795 1861), 
Slavonic philologist, was bom of Slovak parents at Kobeljarova, 
a village of northern Hungary, where his father was a Protestant 
clergyman. His first production was a volume of poems in 
Czech entitled The Muse of Tatra with a Slavonic Lyre (Levocza, 
1814). In 1815 he began a course of study at the university of 
Jena, and while there translated into Czech the Clouds of Aristo¬ 
phanes and tilt Maria Stuart of Schiller. In 1817 he removed 
to Prague and joined the literary circle of which Dohrov.sky, 
Jungmann and Hanka were members. P'roni 1819 to 1833 
he was head master of the high school at Ncusatz in the south 
of Hungary. There he studied Servian literature and antiquities, 
acquired many rare books and manuscripts, and published 
a collection of Slovak folk-songs in collaboration with Kollar 
and others (1823-1827). In 1826 his Geschichte der slaitnschen 
Sprache und Literatur nach alien Mundarten appeared at Budapest 
(2nd ed., 1869). This book was the first attempt to give any¬ 
thing like a systematic account of the Slavonic languages as 
a whole. In 1833 he returned to Prague, where he spent the 
remainder of his lifp. There he published his Serbische Lesekomer 
oder historisch-kritische Beleuchtung der Serbischen Mundart, 
and in 1837 his great work Slovanske StareAUnosti (“ Slavonic 
Antiquities ”). "Hie “ Antiquities ” have been translated into 
Polish, Russian and German; a second edition (1863) was 
edited hy J. Jire£ek. In 1840 he published in conjunction with 
Palack;^ Die dltesten Denkmdler der bokmischen Sprache. In 
1837 poverty compeUed him to accept the uncongenial office 
of censor of Czech publications, which he abandoned in 1847 
on becoming custodian of the Prague public library. In 1842 
he published his Slovanskp Ndrodopis, in which he sought to 
give a complete account of Slavonic ethnology. He was also 
for some time conductor of the “ Journal ’’ of the Bohemian 
Museum, and edited the first volume of the Vybor, or selections 
from old Czech writers, which appeared under the auspices of 
the Prague literary society in 1^5. To this he prefixed a 
grammar of the Old Czech language, Polfdtkavd staroceske 
mluvnice. In 1848 he was made professor of Slavonic philology 
in the university of Prague, but resigned in 1849. He was then 
made keeper of the umversity library. In 1857 he published 
Glagotilische Fragmente in collaboration with Holler; but in 
the same year, as a result of overwork, ill health and family 
anxieties, he became insane. He was nevertheless continued 
in his appointment until his death in 1861. 

Schafarik’s collected works, Sebrane Spisy, were published at 
Prague, 1862-1865; bis Geschichte der siidsUaeischen LitercUur 
vtis edited by Jireiek in 3 vols. (1864-1865). 
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8CHAFF, PHILIP (1819-1893), American theologian and 
church historian, was bom in Chur, Switzerland, on the ist of 
January 1819. He was educated at the gymnasium of Stuttgart, 
and at the universities of Tubingen, H^e and Berlin, where 
he was successively influenced by Mur and Schmid, by Tholuck 
and Julius Muller, by Strauss and, above all, Meander* In 1842 
he was PrivatdozenI in the university of Berlin, and in 1843 
he was called to become professor of church history and Biblical 
literature in the German Reformed Theological Seminary of 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, then the only seminary of that 
church in America. On his journey he stayed six months in 
England and met Pusey and other Tractarians. His inaugural 
address on 2 'he Principle of Protestantism, delivered in (ierman 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1844, and published in German 
with an English version by J. W. Nevin {q.v.), by its Neandcr-like 
view that Romanism and Protestantism were only stages in 
the divinely appointed development of the Christian Church, 
aroused fierce opposition in the Reformed Church and Schaff 
was characterized as “ Puseyistic ” and “ semi-papistical ” ; 
in 184s he was tried for heresy and found not guilty by the 
Synod. Opposition to him soon died out within his own 
denomination : it was more particularly directed against his 
polemic champion, Nevin, and it had its source more in the 
Hutch (than in the German) Reformed Church, and even there 
was confined more to the New Brunswick school (i.r. the church¬ 
men of the Dutch Reformed Theological Seminary in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey) and its English and .Scottish members, 
—as late as 1856 J. J. Janeway of New Brunswick published his 
Antidote to the Poison of Popery m the Writings and Conduct 
of Professors Neinn and Schaff, Schaff’s broad views strongly 
influenced the German Reformed Church, through his teaching 
at Mercersburg, through hLs championship of English in German 
Reformed churches and schools in America, through his hymnal 
(1859), through his labours as chairman of the committee which 
prepared a new liturgy, and by his edition (1863) of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. His History of the Apostolic Church (m German, 
1851 ; in English, 1853) and his History of the Christian Church 
(7 vols., 185^1890), opened a new period in American .study of 
ecclesiastical history. After 1864 his home was in New York 
City, where he was until 1869 secretary of the New York Sabbath 
Committee (which fought the “ continental Sunday ”), and was 
corresponding secretary of the American Evangelical Alliance, 
of which he was in t866 a founder. In 1865 he founded the 
first German Sunday School in Stuttgart. In 1862-1867 he 
lectured on church history at Andover, and after 1869 taught 
at the Union Theological Seminary—as instructor in church 
history in 1869-1870, and professor of theological cyclopaedia 
and Christian symbolism in 1870-1873, of Hebrew and cognate 
languages in 1873-1874, of sacred literature in 1874-1887, and 
of church history in 1887-1893. The English Bible Revision 
(nmmittee in 1870 requested him to form a co-operating 
American Committee, of which he became president in 1871. 
He died in New York City on the 20th of October 1893. Working 
with the Evangelical Alliance and the Chicago (1893) World’s 
Parliament of Religions, and in Germany, through the monthly 
Kirchenfreund, he strove earnestly to promote Christian unity 
and union; and it was his hope that the pope would abandon 
the doctrine of infallibility and undertake the reunion of 
Christianity. He recognized that he was a “ mediator between 
German and Anglo-American theology and Christianity ”; 
his theology was broad rather than definite, though he sharply 
dissented from Nevin’s mystical doctrine of the union in the 
euchanst of the believer with Christ’s glorified body as well as 
His glorified soul. He edited (1864-1880) the American transla¬ 
tion and revision of Lange’s Bibeliverk, the great Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge (1884, 3rd ed. 1891); 
the first seven volumes of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Church 
Fathers in English (1886-1894); and the International Illustrated 
Commentary on the New Testament (4 vols., 1879-1883) and the 
Jntematiorial Revision Commentary (5 vols. 1^1-1884), as far 
as the Epistle to Romans. His BiUiotheca symboliea eedesiae 
universalis: the Creeds of Christendom (3 vols. 1877,6th ed. 1893) 
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was a pioneer work in English in the field of symbolics. His 
History of the Christian Church, already mentioned, resembled 
Neander s work, though less biographical, and was pictorial 
rather^ than philosophicaL He wrote, besides, biographies, 
catechisms and hymnals for children, manuals of religious verse, 
lectures and essays on Dante, &c. 

His son, David Schley Schaff (185a— ), was professor 

of church history in Lane Theological Seminary in 1897-1903, 
and after 1903 in Western Theologi^ Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. 
He wrote a Commentary on the Book of Acts (1882) and a Life 
of Philip Schaff (New York, 1897). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN (Fr. Schaffhouse), the must northerly of 
the Swiss cantons, and the only one wholly (excepting the small 
hamlet of Burg, a suburb of Stein) north of the Rhine. It is 
divided into three detached portions by the grand-duchy of 
Baden, which surrounds it on all sides save that of the Rhine, 
which separates it from the cantons of Thurgau and of Zurich : 
by far tlie largest part is the region near the chief town, Schaff- 
hausen, while to the south is the small isolated district of 
Riidlingeii and Buchberg (purcliaseil in 1520), and to the east 
the more extensive tract around the old town of Stein on the 
Rhine (ceded by Zurich in 1798). Within the territory of 
Schaffhausen are two “ enclaves,” belonging politically to 
Baden—the village of Biisingen (just east of the chief town) 
and the farm of Verenahof, near Buttenhardt. The total area 
of the canton is 113-5 Sfl- rn., of which 108-4 sq. m. arc classed 
as “ productive ” (forests covering 46 sq. m., and vineyards 
4 sq. m.). The main portion of the canton consists of the gently 
inclined plateau of the Randen (its highest point, c. 3000 ft., 
is at its north edge) that slopes towards the Rhine, and is inter 
sected by several short glens, separated by rounded ridges. The 
most important of these glens is that of the Klettgau, to the 
west of the chief town. ITiere arc only intermittent torrents 
in the canton, apart from the broad stream of the Rhine, which, 
about ij m. below the town, forms the celebrated Falls of the 
Rhine (first mentioned about 1122), which are rather rapids 
(only 60 ft. in height) than a cascade proper, though the mass 
of water is very great. 

The direct railway line from Constance to Basel, along the right 
and (generally) nun-Swiss bank of the Rhine, passes through the 
canton for some lO m., while there is a branch hue (entirely within 
the canton) from Schaffliausen to Schleithcim (loj m ), and two 
lines join the chief town with the Swiss territory to the south, 
/iirich lieing thus 29 m, or 35J m. distant. In igoo the population 
was 41,454, of whom 40,290 were German-s)>eaking, while .54,046 
were Protestants, 7403 Romanists and 22 Jews. The inhabitants 
are devoted chiefly to ^riculturc (particularly fodder stuffs and 
fruits) and to wine-growing (Hallauer is the best-known red wine). 
There are tile factories in the Reiath region (N.E. of the capital). 
The canton is divided into six administrative distncts, which com- 
prire thirty-six communes. The cantonal constitution dates in its 
main features from 1876. The legislature or Grossrat is composed of 
members elected for four years in the proportion of one to every 500 
(or fraction over 250) of the population, but only communes with 
more than 250 inhabitants form separate electoral circles, the smaller 
being united for electoral purposes with their greater neighbours. 
The executive or Regierungsrat of five members is also elected for 
four years by a popular vote, as are the two members of the 
Federal SUtnderat and of the Federal Nationalrai. One thousand 
citizens have the right of " initiative " as to legislative projects and 
important financial matters as well as to tlie revision of the cantonal 
constitution. Since 1895 the " obligatory referendum " for all 
legislative projects has prevailed, as well as a curious institution 
(formerly existing in several cantons) 1^ which the legislature can 
consult the people on certain questions involving principles and not 
merely on fully drafted legislative projects. The taxes arc very 
small, while the property of the canton is the most considerable in 
Switzerland, so that from a financial point of view Schaffhausen is 
the most favoured in the country, and till recently it had no public 
debt at all. The numetous forests are well managml and bring in 
much money. 

"The canton arose from acquisitions made at various dates 
from 1461 to 1798 by the town, which at the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion obtoined possession of the outlying estates of the ecclesi¬ 
astical foundations then supprefMed. The most interesting spot 
in the canton is the little town of Stein, with its Benedictine 
monastery (1005-1526), now a sort of medieval museum, and 
the castle of Hohenklingen towering above it. (W. A. B. C.) 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN, the capital of the Swiss canton of that 
name, situated entirely (for its suburb, Feuerthaien, is in the 
canton of Zurich) on rising ground above the right bank of the 
Rhine. Its .streets are narrow (save in the m^em quarters), 
while it is dominated by the fortress of Unnoth (wrongly called 
Munoth). It is by rail 31 m. W. of Constance and 59 m. W. of 
Basel. It is a city of contrasts, medieval architecture of the true 
Swabian type and modem manufactures mingling curiously 
together. Three of the sixteen town gates survive, and many 
old houses, though few have preserved traces of the frescoes 
which formerly adorned their external walls. The chief ancient 
building in the town is the Munster (now Protestant) of All 
Saints, formerly a Benedictine monastery. It was consecrated 
in 1052, and is a jpod specimen of the “ sternest and plainest 
Romanesque, finished with a single side tower near the east 
end, that is architecturally connected both with Italian cam¬ 
paniles and the so-called Anglo-Saxon towers of England ” 
(E. A. Freeman). Qose to it is deposited the famous 15th- 
century bell that suggested Schiller’s Song of the Bell and 
the opening of Longlellow’s Golden Legend. The castle of 
Unnoth, above the town, dates in its present form from the 
second half of the i6th century. It has enormously thick 
casemates and a tower, the platform of which (now used as a 
restaurant) is reached by a spiral ascent. The museum contains 
wtiquarion and natural history collections, as well as the town 
library, which possesses the MSS. and books of the Swiss historian 
J. von Muller {q.v.). A monument to his memory is on the 
promenade of the Fasenstaub, west of the town. Opposite is 
a building constructed in 1864 by a citizen (G. C. im Thurn) who 
had made his fortune in London. It is named after him the 
Imthumeum, and houses a theatre, a picture gallery, concert 
rooms and the school of music. There are a number of factories 
in the town, while at Neuhausen, its suburb, are aluminium 
works, railway rolling stock works and a manufactory of playing 
cards and railway tickets. Industrial development has been 
furthered by the hydraulic works for the utilization of the forces 
in the Rhine; founded 1863-1866 by H. Moser (1805-1874), 
a wealthy citizen, these arc now the property of the town and 
since 1900 are worked by electricity. In 1900 the town had 
> 5 ,*75 inhabitants (14,684 German-speaking), while there were 
11,144 Protestants, 4085 Roman Catholics and 21 Jews. 

The spot is first mentioned in 1045, “ Villa Scafhusun,” while 
in 1050 we hear of the “ ford ” there across the Rhine. Hence 
it is probable that the name is really derived from scapha, a 
skiff, as here goods coming from Constance were disembarked 
in consequence of the falls of the Rhine a little below. Some 
writers, however, prefer the derivation from Schaf (a sheep), 
as a ram (now a sheep) formed the ancient arms of the town, 
derived from those of its founders, the counts of Nellenburg. 
About 1050 those counts founded here the Benedictine monastery 
of All Saints, which henceforth became the centre of the town. 
Perhaps as ««rly as 1190, certainly in 1208, it was an imperial 
free city, while the first seal dates from 1253. The powers of the 
abbot were gradually limited and in 1277 the emperor Rudolf 
gave the town a cluirter of liberties. It ran considerable risk 
of becoming a part of the jwivate estates of the Habshurgs, 
as ^ emperor Louis of Bavaria pledged it in 1330 to that 
family, which held it till Duke Frederick with Empty Pockets 
was placed under the ban of the empire in 1415, its freedom 
being finally purchased in 1418, while from 1411 the trade gilds 
ruled the town. But it was much harassed by the neighbouring 
Austrian noWes, so that in 1454 it made an alliance with six 
of the Swiss confederates (Uri and Unterwalden coming in in 
t479), by whom it was received as an “ ally,” being finally 
admitted a full member in 1501. Tlie Reformation was adopted 
in 1524, finally in 1529. The town suffered much in the Thirty 
Years’ War from the passage of Swedish and Bavarian troops. 
It was not till the early 19th century that the arrested industrial 
development of tile town took a fr^ start. 

AoTHoamES. -F. L. Baumann, Das Ktosler Allerheiligen in 
Schaffkausen (vol.iii. of fhe“Quelfc!n 2. Schwener Geschichte") (Basel, 
l88t); Beitrife s. vateriindisek. Gesekickts (5 parts, 1863-1884); 


E. Im.-niiOT, D«r Kamton Schaffkausen (6t Gall and Bern, 
1H40); A. Pfafi, Das Staatsreckt d. alten Eidgenossmsekaft (Schafi- 
nauson, 1870) (pp, 89-97 contain a history of Schaflhauseu). In 
appeared at Sqhafihausen two elaborate historical 

hestschnften, one for the canton and one for the town, while in 
1906-1907 there were published at Schaflhausen two parts (from 
987 to 1530) of an official Urkundenregistsr fdr den Kanton SchaH- 

(W, A. B. C.) 

SCHAFFLE, albert ]»BBHARD FRIEDRICH (1831-1903), 
German statesman and political economist, was born at Niirtingen 
in Wurttemberg on the a4th of February 1831, and in 1848 
became a student at the university of Tubingen, From 1850 
to i860 he was attached to the editorial staff of the Schwdbische 
Merkur in Stuttgart, and in the latter year accepted a call to 
the chair of political economy at Tubingen, From 1862 to 
1864 Schaffle was a member of the Wurttemberg diet, and in 
1868 he received a mandate to the German ZoUparlament. This 
year he was appointed professor of political science at the 
umversity of Vienna, and in 1871 he entered the cabinet of 
Karl Siegmund Graf von Hohenwart as minister of commerce for 
Austria, But the government fell in the same year, and Schaffle 
withdrew to Stuttgart, where he took up his residence, devoting 
himself entirely to literary work. He died at Stuttgart on the 
25th of December 1903. Among his numerous writings must 
be mentioned Das Gesellschaftltcke System der menschlichen 
Wirthschaft (new ed., 1873); Die Nationalhkonomische Theorie 
der ausschliessenden Absatzverhdltnisse (1867); Bau und Lebeii 
des socialen Korpers (2nd ed. 1896); Etn Votum gegen den 
neuesten Zo«<ony(Tubingen, 1901); Die agrarische Gejahr (Berlin, 
1902); Gesammelte Aufsdtze (1885-1887). From 1892 to 1901 
Schaffle was the sole editor of the Zeitschrift fur die gesamte 
SUuUswissensckaft. 

See Biermann, Srkdfjte uni der Agransmus (Bonn, 1902) and his 
autobiography, A us meinem Leben (Berlm, 1905). 

SCHALCKEN, GODFRIED (1643—1706), Dutch genre and 
portrait painter, was born at Dort in 1643, and studied under 
Hoogstraten, and afterwards under Gerhard Douw, whose 
works his earlier genre-pictures very clo.sely resemble. He 
visited England and painted several portraits, of which the 
half-length of William III., now in the Museum, Amsterdam, 
is a good example. In this work he shows an effect of candle¬ 
light, which he also introduced—frequently with fine effect- 
in many of this subject-pictures. These may be studied in the 
collections at Buckingham Palace, the Louvre, Vienna and 
Dresden. His Scriptural subjects are of very indifferent merit. 
He died at The Hague in 1706. 

SCHALL, JOHANN ADAM VON (1591—1666), Jesuit mLssionary 
in Cihina, bom of noble parents in ^logne. At the age of twenty 
he joined the Society of Jesus, and in 1628 went out to China. 
Apart from successful missionary work, he became the trusted 
counsellor of the emperor, was created a mandarin, and held an 
importimt post in connexion with the mathematical school. 
His position enabled him to procure from the emperor permbsion 
for the Jesuits to build churches and to preach throughout the • 
country. Proselytes to the number of 100,000 are said to have 
been obtained within fourteen years. The emperor, however, 
died in 1661, and Schall’s circumstances at once digged. He 
was imprisoned and condemned to death. The sentence was not 
carried out, but he died after his release owing to the privations 
he had endured. A collection of his MS. remains was deposited 
in the Vatican Library. 

SCHANDAU, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
situated on the right bank of the Elbe, at the mouth of the 
little valley of the Kimitsch. It is 4 m. from the Bohemian 
frontier, 20 m. S.E. of Dresden on the railway to Bodenboch, 
aiffl has a branch to Niedemeukirch, which is carried from the 
railway station lying on the right bank across the Elbe by an 
iron bridge. Pop. (1905) 3373- Schandau has an Evangelical 
parish church, a hydropathic establishment and a school of 
river navigation. The position of Schandau in the heart of the 
romantic “ Saxon Switzerland ” has made it a place of importance, 
and thousands of tourists make it their headquarters in summer. 
For thmr accommodation numerous hotels and villas have been 
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erected. The chief manufactures of the town are artihcial 
flowers and furniture. 

See Schafer^ Fuhrer dutch Schandau und setne Umgebutig (Dresden, 
1907). 

SCHANDORPH [or Skamdrup], SOPHDS CHRISTIAN 

FREDERICK (1836-1901), Danish poet and novelist, was born 
at Ringsted in Zealand on the 8th of May 1836. In 1855 he 
entered the university of Copenhagen. In 1862 he published 
his first volume of poetry, written in the romantic style and 
giving little indication of the ultimate direction that his talent 
was to take. Other books followed, but his gifts first found 
full expression in a volume of rustic talcs entitled Fra Provinsen 
(1876), in which he described provincial character and life with 
much frankness of detail and a great deal of wit. In 1878 
his novel, Uden Midtpunki (" Without a Centre "), recast later in 
dramatic form, attracted great attention by its expo.sure of 
contemporarj' failings, .\mong the more famous of his later 
novels are: Thomas Friis’ Histone (2 vols., 1881). Del gamle 
Apolhek (“ 'ITie Old Apothecary ”) (1855) and Hclga (1900); but 
his most characteristic work is to be found in his various volumes 
of short sketches. He published his own Recollections (Oj)levelscr) 
in 1889. lie died after a long illness at Kredcriksberg on New 
Year’s Day 1901. 

See an article l)y V. Moller in C. F. Bricka's Danslt Hiograpsk 
Lextkon (vol. xv., rooi) 

SCHARF, SIR GEORGE (1820-1895), British art critic, was 
born in London on tlte 16th of December 1820, the son of Ocorge 
.Scharf, a Bavarian miniature painter who settled in Kngland in 
i 8 i 9 and died in i860. He studied in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. In 1840 he accompanied Sir Charles Fellows to .\sia 
Minor, and in 1843 acted as draughtsman to a government 
exjiedition to the same country. After his return he devoted 
himself with great industry and success to the illustration of 
books relating to art and antiquitv, of which the best known 
are Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome (1847); Milman's Horace, 
(1849); Kuglcr's Handbook of Italian Painting (1851); and Dr 
Smith's classical ilictionaries. H e also cng.igcd largely in lecturing 
and teaching, and took part in the formation of the (ireek, Roman 
and Pompeian courts at the Crystal Palace. He acted as art 
secretary to the great Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 
1857, and in that year was appointed secretary and director 
to the newly founded National Portrait Gallery. I'he remainder 
of his life was given to the care of that institution. Scharf 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge of all matters relating to 
historic portraiture, and was the author of many learned essays 
on the subject. In 1885, in recognition of his services to the 
Portrait Gallery, he was made C.B., and on his resignation, 
early in 1895, K.C.B. and a trustee of the Gallery. He died on 
the iQth of April of the same year. 

SCHARNHORST, GERHARD JOHANN DAVID VON (1755- 
1813), Prussian general, was born at Bordenau near Hanover, 
of a farmer stock, on the 12th of November 1755. He succeeded 
in educating himself and in securing admission to the military 
academy of Wilhclmstein, and in 1778 received a commission 
in the Hanoverian service. He employed the intervals of 
regimental duty in further self-education and literary work. In 
1783 he was transferred to the artillery and appointed to the 
new artillery school in Hanover. He had already founded a 
milit^ journal which under various names endured till 1805, 
and in 1788 he designed, and in part published, a Handbueh 
fur Offiiiers in dm anwendharm TheiUn der Kriegswissenschaflen. 
He also published in 1792 his Militdrische Taschenbuck fur den 
Gebrauch im Felde. The income he derived from his writings 
was his chief means of support, for he was still a lieutenant, and 
though the farm of Bordenau produced a small sum annually 
he 1 ^ a wife (Clara Schmalz, sister of Theodor Schmalz, first 
director of Berlin University) and family to maintain. His 
first campaign was that of 1793 in the Netherlands, in which he 
served under the duke of York with distinction. In 1794 he 
took part in the defence of Menin and commemorated the 
escape of the garrison in his Verlheidigung der Stadt Menin 
(Hanover, 1803), which, next to his paper Die Vrsachen des Gliicks 
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der Framosen im Revolutiouskrieg, is his best-known work. 
Shortly after this he was promoted major and employed on 
the staff of the Hanoverian contingent. 

Itt • 795 > ‘titer the peace of Basel, he returned to Hanover. 
He was by now so well known to the armies of the various allied 
states that frorn several of them he received invitations to 
transfer lii.s services. This in Uie end led to his engaging himself 
to the king of Prussia, who gave him a patent of nobility, the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and a pay more than twice as large 
as that he had received in Hanover (1801). He was employed, 
almo.st as a matter of course, in important instructional work at 
I the War Academy of Berlin, he had Clausewitz (g.v.) as one of 
, his pupils, and he was the founder of the Berlin Military Society. 

I In the mobilizations and precautionaty measures that marked 
I tlie years 1804 and 1805, and in the war of i8of> that was the 
natural consequence, Scharnhorst was chief of the general staff 
(lieutenant-quartermaster) of the duke of Brunswick, received 
a slight wound at Auerstiidt and distinguished himself by his 
stern resolution during the retreat of the Prussian army.' He 
attached him.self to Bliichcr in the last stages of the di.sLstrous 
campaign, was taken pri.soner with him at the capitulation of 
Ralkau, and, being shortly exchanged, bore a prominent and 
almost decisive part in the leading of I.’Estocq’s Prussian corps 
which served with the Rus.sian.s. For his ,senices at Evlau, 
he received the order pour le merite. 

It was now evident that Scharnhorst was more than a brilliant 
staff officer. Educated in the traditions of the Seven \ ears’ 
W'ar, he had by degrees, as his experience widened, divested his 
mind of antiquated forms of war, and it had been borne in upon 
him that a “ national ” army and a policy of fighting decisive 
battles alone responded to the political an<l strategical situation 
created by the French Revolution. The steps by which he con¬ 
verted the profe.s.sional long-.scrvice army of Prussia, wrecked at 
Jena, into the national army as we know it to-day, bu.scd on 
universal .service, were slow and laboured. He was promoted 
major-general a lew days afti-r the peace of Tilsit, anil placed as 
the head of a reform commission, to which were appointed the 
best of the younger officers such as Gnei.senau, Grolman and 
Boyen. .Stein himself became a member of the commis.sion and 
secured Scharnhorst free acce.ss to the king by causing him to 
be appointed aide-de-camp-general. But Napoleon’s suspicions 
were quickly aroused, and the king had repeatedly to su.spend 
or to cancel the reforms recommended. In 1809 the war between 
France and Austria roused premature hopes in the patriots’ party, 
which the conqueror did not fail to note. By direct application 
to Napoleon, Scharnhorst evaded the decree of the 26th of 
.September 1810, whereby all foreigners were to leave the Prussian 
service forthwith, but when in 1811--1812 Pru.ssia was forced into 
an alliance with France agaiast Russia and despatched an 
auxiliary army to serve under Napoleon's orders, Scharnhorst 
left Berlin on unlimited leave of absence. In retirement he 
wrote and published a work on firearms, Vber die Wirkung des 
Feuergewehrs (1813). But the retreat from Moscow at last 
sounded the call to arms for the new national army of Prussia. 
Scharnhorst was recalled to the king’s headquarters, and after 
refusing a higher post was made chief of staff to Bliicher, in 
whose vigour, energy and influence with the young soldiers he 
had complete confidence. The first battle Liitzen or Gross- 
Gorschen was a defeat, but a very different defeat from those 
which Napoleon had hitherto been accustomed to inflict. In 
it Scharnhorst received a wound in the foot, not in itself grave, 
but soon made mortal by the fatigues of the retreat to Dresden, 
and he .succumbed to it on the 28th of June at Prague, whither he 
had been sent to negotiate with Schwarzenbeig and Radetzky 
for the armed intervention of Austria. Shortly before his death 
he had been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
Frederick William III. erected a statue in memory of him, by 
Rauch, in Berlin. 

... 

Sec C. von Clausewitz, Vber das Leben und den Charakter des 
General v. Scharnhorst: H. v. Boyen, Beitrdge eur Kenntnis des 
General v. Scharnhorst : lives by Schweder (Biwlin, 1865), Klippel 
(Leipzig, 1869); M. Lehmann (Leipzig, 1886-1888, an important 
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work In two volumes); also Max J&hns, Gesch. der Knegswissen- 
schafUn, ill. 215a; weise, ScharnHorsI utul die Dvrchfdhrung 
der allgemetneu Wekrpfticht (1892); A. von Holleben, Der Frtih- 
jahrsfeldzug, tSij (1905) ; and F. N. Maude, The Leipzig Campaign 
(1908). 

8CHAUMBURG-UPPS, a principality forming part of the 
German Empire, consisting of the western half of tlie old countship 
of Schaumburg, and surrounded by Westplialia, Hanover and the 
Prussian part of Schaumburg. Area, 131 s(^. m. Its northern 
extremity is occupied by a lake named the Stemhuder Mecr. The 
southern part is hilly (Wesergebirge), but the remainder consists 
of a fertile plain. Besides husbandry, the inhabitants practise 
yarn-spinning and linen-weaving, and the coal-mines of the 
Buckeirerg. on the south-eastern border, are very productive. 
The great bulk of the population (in 1905, 44,992), are Lutherans. 
The capital is Buckeburg, and Stadthagen is the only other town. 
Under the constitution of 1868 there is a legislative diet of 15 
members, to elected by the towns and rural districts and j each 
by the nobility, clergy and educated classes, the remaining 2 
nominated by the prince. Schaumburg-Lippe sends onememberto 
the Bundesrat (federal council) and one deputy to the reichstag. 
The annual revenue and expenditure amount each to about 
£41,000. The public debt is about £23,000. 

SCHEDULE, originally a written strip or leaf of paper or 
parchment, a label or ticket, especially when attached to another 
document, os explaining or adding to its contents, hence any 
additional detailed statement such as cannot conveniently 
be embodied in the main statement. The word occurs first 
(14th century) us cedule, or sedule, representing the Fr. cedule 
(mod. cedule, cf. Ital. cedola, Ger. Zeltel, &c.), which is derived 
from Late Lai. scedula or schedida, dim. of sceda, a written strip 
of parchment (late Gr. a-xiSy), probably from scindere, to cleave, 
cf. scindala, a shingle. The original pronunciation in English was 
sedule, the modern pronunciation is shedule; American usage 
has gone back to the original Latin or Greek, and adopts 
skfdule. 

SCHEELE, KARL WILHELM (1742-1786), Swedish chemist, 
was bom at Stralsund, the capital of Pomerania, which then 
belonged to Sweden, on the 19th of December 1742. He was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen to an apothecary in Gothen¬ 
burg, with whom he stayed for eight years, ilis .spare time and 
great part of his nights were devoted to the experimental ex¬ 
amination of the different bodies which he dealt with, and the 
study of the standard works on chemist^. He thus acc^uired 
a large store of knowledge and great practical skill and manipula¬ 
tive dexterity. In 1765 he removed to Ualmo, and in 1768 to 
Stockholm. While there he wrote an account of his experiments 
with cream of tartar, from which he had isolated tartaric acid, and 
sent it to T. 0 . Bergman, the leading chemist in Sweden. Berg¬ 
man somehow neglected it, and this caused for a time a reluctance 
on Scheele’s port to became acquainted with that savant, but 
the paper, through the instrumentality of Anders Johann 
Retzius (1742-1821), was ultimately communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. He left Stockholm in 1770 
and took up his residence at Upsala, where through the agency 
of Johann Gottlieb Gahn (1745-1818), assessor of mines at Fahlun, 
be made the personal acquaintance of Bergman. A friendship, 
of mutual advantage, soon sprung up between the two men, and 
it has been said that Scheelc was Bergman's greatest discovery. 
In 1775, the year in which he was elected into the Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences, he left Stockholm for Koping, a small 
place on Lake Malar, where he became pfovisor and sub^quently 
proprietor of a pharmacy. The business, however, was not what 
he had been led to expect, and it took him several years to put it 
on a sound footing. Yet in spite of his business cares he found 
time for an extraordinary amount of original research, and every 
year he published two or three papers, most of which contained 
some discovery or observation of importance. His unremitting 
work, it is said, especially at night, exposing him to cold and 
draughts, induced a rheumatic attack which brought about his 
death. He had intended, as soon as his circumstances permitted 
him, to marry the widow of bis predecessor, but his illness 


increased so rapidly that it was only on his death-bed, on the 19th 
of May 1786, that he carried out his design. Two days later he 
died, leaving his wife what property he had acquired. 

Scheele’s power as an experimental investigator has seldom if 
ever Iwii surpassed, and his accuracy is most remarkable when 
Ids primitive apparatus, his want of assistance, his place of 
residence, and the undeveloped state of chemical and physical 
science in his time, are all taken into account. Research was 
at once his occupation and his relaxation, and his natural endow¬ 
ments were cultivated by unceasing practice and unwearied 
attention. Study of his original papers shows that Ids dis¬ 
coveries were not made at liaphazard, but were the outcome 
of experiments carefully planned to verify inferences already 
drawn, and successfully designed to settle the point at issue in the 
simplest and most direct manner. He left nothing in doubt if 
experiment would decide it, and he evidently did not consider 
that he had fully investigated any compound until he could both 
unmake and remake it. His record as a discoverer of new sub¬ 
stances is probably unequalled. The analysis of manganese 
dioxide in 1774 led him to the discovery of chlorine and baryta, 
to the descriptionof various saltsof manganese itself, including the 
manganates and permanganates, and to the explanation of its 
action in colouringanddecolourizingglass. In 1775he inve.stigatcd 
arsenic acid and its reactions, discovering arseniuretted hydrogen 
ami “ Schecle's green ” (copper arsenite), a process for preparing 
which on a large scale he published in 1778. Papers published 
in 1776 were concerned with quartz, alum and clay and with the 
analysis of calculus vesicae from which for the first time heobtained 
uric acid. In 1778 he proposed a new method of making calomel 
and powder of algaroth, and he got molybdic acid from mineral 
molybdaena nitens which he carefully distinguished from ordinary 
molybdena (plumbago or black lead of commerce). In the follow'- 
ing year he showed that plumbago consists essentially of carbon, 
and he published a record of estimations of the proportions of 
oxygen m the atmosphere, which he liad carried on daily during 
the whole of 1778—three years before Cavendish. In 1780 he 
proved that the acidity of sour milk is due to what was after- 
WOTds called lactic acid ; and by boiling milk sugar with nitric 
acid he obtained mucic acid. His next discovery, in 1781, was 
the composition of the mineral tungsten, since called scheelite 
(calcium tungstate), from which he obtoined tungstic acid. 
In 1782 he published some experiments on the formation of ether, 
and in 1783 examined the properties of glycerine, which he had 
discovered seven years before. About the same time he showed 
by a wonderful series of experiments that the colouring matter 
of Prussian blue could not be produced without the presence 
of a substance of the nature of an acid, to which the name of 
prussic acid was ultimately given ; and he described the com¬ 
position, properties and compounds of this body, and even 
ascertained its smell and taste, quite unaware of its poisonous 
character. In the last years of his life he returned to the vegetable 
acids, and investigated citric, malic, oxalic and gallic acids. His 
only book, on Air and Fire, was published in 1777, but was 
written some years before. The manuscript was in the hands 
of the printers in 1775, and most of the experimental work for 
it was done before 1773. Although it starts from the erroneous 
basis of the phlogistic theory, it contains much matter of per¬ 
manent value. One of the chief observations recorded in it is that 
the atmosphere is composed of two gases—one which supports 
combustion and the other which prevents it. The former, 
“ fire-air,” or oxygen, he prepared from “ acid of nitre,” from 
saltpetre, from black oxide of manganese, from oxide of mercury 
and other substances, and there is little doubt but that he 
obtained it independently a considerable time before Priestley. 
Incidentally in 1777 Scheele prepared sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and noted the chemical action of light on silver compounds and 
other substanees. 

A list of Scheele's papers is given in Poggendorfi's Biographtsch- 
Uterarisches Handworterbuch (Leipzig, 1863). They were collected 
and published in French as Mimotres de chymie (Paris, 1785-1788) ; 
in English as Chemical Essays, by Thomas Beddoes (London, 1786) ; 
in Latin as Opuscula, translated by Schafer, edited by Hebenstreit 
(Leipzig, 1788-1789); and in German as SimmUiche Werhe, edited 
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by Hermbstadt (Berlin, 1793). The treatise on and Ft'rv appeared 
m Uerman, I^i{uig and Upsala m 1777, and again in 1782; in 
English, by J. R. Forster (London, 1780) ; and in French, by 
Dietrich (Pans, 1781). ’ 

SCHEELITE, a mineral consisting of calcium tungstate, 
early known as “ tungsten ” (meaning in 
Swedish, “ heavy stone ”), and is the mineral in which K. W. 
Scheele discovered tungstic acid, hence the name schcelite. 
Well-developed crystals arc not infrequent; they usually have 
the form of acute tetragonal bipyramids (P in fig.); sometimes 
other pyramid-faces are present, and these (g and n) being 
developed on only one side of P indicate 
the parallel-faced hemihedrism of the 
crystals. Compact and granular mas.scs 
also occur. The colour is usually yellowish 
white or brownish, the crystals sometimes 
transparent to translucent; the lustre 
vitreous to adamantine. The hardness is 
4j, the specific gravity 6’0. Molybdenum 
is usually present, replacing an equivalent 
amount of tungsten; and in a green 
variety known as “ cupro-scheelite ” part 
of the calcium is replaced by copper. 

Scheelite usually occurs with topaz, 
fluor, apatite, wolframite, &c., in tin¬ 
bearing veins; and is sometimes found in 
association with gold. Fine crystals have been obtained from 
Caldbeck Fells in Cumberland, Zinnwald and Elbogen in Bohemia, 
Guttannen in Switzerland, the Riesengebirge in Silesia, Dragoon 
Mountains in Arizona and elsewhere. At Trumbull in Connecticut 
and Kimpu-san in Japan large crystals of scheelite completely 
altered to wolframite have been found : those from Japan have 
been called “ rcinite.” 



SCHEEMAKERS, PETER (1691-1770), Flemish sculptor, was 
born in Antwerp, and learnt his art from his father and from 
Delvaux. After visiting Denmark and walking thence to Rome 
for purposes of study, he returned on foot to the port of embarca- 
tion for England, but stayed in London but a short while. 
From 1728 to 1735 he again sojourned in Rome and then settled in 
England, where he remained from 1735 to 1770, returning in 
the latter year to his native city where he died a few months 
afterwards. He worked for a time with Francis Bird, the pupil 
of Grinling Gibbons. E'ifteen of his works—monuments, figures 
and busts—are in Westminster Abbey', two executed in collabo¬ 
ration with his master Delvaux: the “ Hugh Chamberlen ” 
(d. 1728, and therefore perhaps produced during his first visit to 
London) and “ Catherine, duchess of Buckinghamshire.” He is 
best, though not most creditably, known to fame by his monu¬ 
ment to Shakespeare (1740), but as this work was designed by 
Kent the blame for the errors of taste therein displayed must 
not be laid to Scheemakers’ account. In addition to these 
may be mentioned the monuments to Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager, Vice-Admiral Watson, Lieut. - General Percy Kirk, 
George Lord Viscount Howe, General Monck, and Sir Henry 
Belasye. His busts of John Dryden (1720) and Dr Richard 
Mead (1754), also in the Abbey, are among the best of 
his smaller works. The most important of his monuments 
elsewhere, as mentioned by Walpole, are those to the ist and 
2nd dukes of Ancaster at Edenham, Lincolnshire; Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke at Wimpole, Cambridgeshire; the duke 
of Kent, his wives and daughters, at Fletton, Bedfordshire; 
the earl of Shelburne, at Wycombe, Bucks ; and the figure on 
the sarcophagus to Montague Sherrard Di^e, at Amensham. 
Although less esteemed as an artist than Rysbrack and Roubiliac, 
Scheemakers was a very popular and widely-employed sculptor 
in his day, who.se influence was considerable ; he was the master 
of Nollekens, and left a son, Thomas Scheemakers, who produced 
a considerable amount of work, and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy from 1782-1804. 

See Walpole's Anecdotes of Paintings vol. 3 (ed. 1876), and 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

SOHEFBR, LEOPOLD (1784-1862), German poet and novelist, 
was bom at Muskau in Lower Lusatia on the 30th of July 1784, 


and educated at the gymnasium of Bautzen. In 1813, he was 
appointed manager of the estates of Prince Piickler-Muskau (q.v.). 
The prince, recognizing the literary abilities of the young man, 
encouraged his early poetical efforts and gave him the means 
to travel. After visiting England, Italy, Greece and Turkey, 
Schefer returned in 1820 to Muskau, where he lived in easy 
circum.stances and with abundant leisure for his literary pursuits, 
until his death on the 16th of February 1862. Schefer wrote a 
large number of short stories which appeared in several scries, 
Novellen (5 vol.s., 1825-1829); Neue Novellen (4 vols., 1831- 
*^3S)> Lavabecher (2 vols., 1833); /Clone/fomane (6 vols., 1836- 
1837). The historical novel Die Grafin Ulfeld (2 vols., 1834), 
and the piquant satire. Die Sibylle von Mantua (1852), were 
published separately. But Schefer is less known for his novels, 
which are lacking in plastic power and creative imagination, 
than for a volume of charming poems, Laiettbrevier (1834-1835). 
These, owing to their warmth of feeling and fascinating descrip¬ 
tions of the beauties of nature, at once cstabli.shed liis fame as 
a poet. This vein, in close imitation of his friend the poet 
Ricliard Georg Spiller von Hauenschild, known under the 
pseudonym Max Waldau (1822-1855), he lollowcd in later years 
with the poems Vigilien (1843), Der Weltpriesler (1846), and 
Hausreden (1869). His Dafis m Hellas (Hamburg, 1853) and 
Koran der Liebe (Hamburg, 1855) contain with their glowing 
descriptions of the East, original poetry of a high order. 

A selection of Scliefer’s works, Ausgewdhlle Werke, in 12 vols., 
was pabEslied in 1845 (2nd cd., iS.s?). See J. Schmidt, Oeschuhte 
der acutsehen Literatur tm ju. Jahrkundert, vol. ii.; E. Brcnnink 
Leopold Schefer (1884) ; and L. ClciRcr in Dtihler und Frauen (i89()). 

SCHEFFEL, JOSEPH VIKTOR VON (182(1-1886), German 
poet and novelist, was born at Karlsruhe on the ifith of Pebruary 
1826. His father, a retired major in the Baden army, was a 
civil engineer and member of the commission for regulating the 
course of the Rhine; his mother, nee Josephine Krederer, the 
daughter of a prosperous tradesman at Oberndorf on the Iseckar, 
was a woman of great intellectual powers and of a romantic 
disposition. Young Schcffcl was educated at the lyceum at 
Karlsruhe and afterwards (1843-1847) at the universities of 
Munich, Heidelberg and Berlin. After pa.ssing the state examina¬ 
tion for admission to the judicial service, he graduated doctor 
juris and for four years (1848-1852) held an official position at 
Saekingen. Here he wrote his poem Der Trompeter von Sackingen 
(1*^53)) n romantic and humorous tale which immediately 
gained extraordinary popularity. It has reached more than 
250 editions. Scheffcl next undertook a journey to Italy. 
Returning home in 1853 he found his parents more than ever 
anxious that he should continue his legal career. But in 1854, 
defective eyesight incapacitated him ; he quitted the government 
service and took up his residence at Heidelberg, with the intention 
of preparing himself for a post on the teaching staff of the 
university. His studies were, however, interrupted by eye- 
disease, and in search of health he proceeded to Switzerland and 
took up his abode on the Lake of Constance, and elaborated the 
plan of his famous historical romance Ekkehard (1857); 
(Eng. trans. by S. Delffs, Leipzig, 1872). The first ideas for 
this work he got from the Monumenta Germaniae. It gained 
popularity hardly inferior to that of the Trompeter van Sackingen. 
In 1901 it had reached the 179th edition. Scheffcl next returned 
to Heidelberg, and published Gaudeamus, Lieder aus dem Engeren 
und Weiteren (1868), a collection of joyous and humorous songs, 
the matter for which is taken partly from German legends, 
partly from historical subjects. In these songs the author 
shows himself the light-hearted student, a friend of wine and 
song ; and their success is unexampled in German literature 
and encouraged numerous imitators. For two years (1857-1859) 
Scheffcl was custodian of the library of Prince Egon von Fvirsten- 
berg at Donaueschingen, but giving up his appointment in 1859, 
visited Joseph Freiherr von Lassberg, at Meersburg on the 
Lake or Constance, stayed tof \% while with the grand duke' 
Charles Alexander of Saxe-Weiraar at the Wartburg in Thuringia, 
then, settling at Karlsruhe, he married in 1864 Caroline von 
Malzen, and, in 1872, retired to his Villa Seehalde near Radolfzell 
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on the lower lake of Constance. On the occasion of his jubilee 
(1876), which was celebrated all over Germany, he was granted 
it patent of hereditary nobility by the grand duke of Baden. 
He died at Karlsruhe on the 9th of April 1886. 

Jijs works, other than thost* already mentioned, arc Frau Aventture. 
Licdef aus Hanrich von O/terdtngens Zeit (1863); Juntperus, G#- 
schi(htc etnes Krcuzfaftren {i8W;); Bergpsalmen (1870J; Waldeinsam- 
kcit (1880); Dcr Hemi von Sieier (1883); and Hugideo^ eine alte Ge- 
schuhte (1884). Volumes of Retsebilder (1887); Episteln (1894); 
and liriefe (1898) were published posthumously. Scheffel's Gesam- 
melte Werke liavc been pubushed in six volumes (X907). Cf. also 
A. Huhemann, Joseph Victor von Scheffel (1887); G. Zernin, Tinn- 
nerungen an Joseph Victor von Scheffel (1887! ; J. Prdlss, Scheffels 
Leben und Dichten (1887) ; L. von Kolwll, Scheffel und seine Frau 
(1901); K. Boerschcl, J, V. von Scheffel und Emma Heim (1906). 

SCHEFFER, ARY (1795-1858), Frencli painter of Dutch 
extraction, was bom at Dort on the 1 oth of February 1795. After 
the early death of his father, a poor painter, Ary was taken to 
Paris and placed in the studio of (ju6rin by his mother, a woman 
of great energy and character. The moment at which Scheffer 
left Gudrin coincided with the commencement of the Romantic 
movement. He had little sympathy with the directions given 
to it by either of its most conspicuous representatives, Sigalon, 
Delacroix or Gcricaull, and made various tentative efforts — 
“Gaston dc Foix” (1824), “.Suliot Women” (1827)—-before he 
found his own path. Immediately after the exhibition of the 
last-named work he turned to Byron and Goethe, selecting from 
Fauil a long .series of subjects which had an extraordinary 
vogue. Of these, we may mention “ Margaret at her Wheel ” ; 

“ Faust Doubting ” ; “ Margaret at the Sabbat ' “ Margaret 
heaving Church ”; the “ Garden Walk ” ; and lastly, perhaps the 
most popular of all, "Margaret at the Well.” The two" Mignons” 
appeared in 18,56 ; and “ Francesca da Rimini,” which is on the 
whole Scheffer’s host work, belongs to the same period. He now 
turned to religious subjects : “ Christus Consolator ” (1836) was 
followed by “Christus Remunerator,”" The Shepherds Led by the 
Star” (1837), “The Magi Laying Down their Crowns,” “ Christ 
in the Garden of Olives,” “ Christ bearing his Cross,” “ Christ 
Interred ” (1845), “ St Augustine and Monica ” (1846), after which 
he ceased to exhibit, but, shut up in his studio, continued to 
produce much which was first seen by the outer world after his 
death, which took place at Argentcuil on the 15th of June :858. 
.\t the posthumous exhibition of his works there figured the 
“.Sorrows of the Earth,” and the “Angel .\nnouneing the Re¬ 
surrection,” which he had left unfinished, .Amongst his numerous 
portraits those of La Fayette, U6rangcr, Lamartine and Marie 
.\m 61 ie were the most noteworthy. His reputation, much shaken 
by this posthumous exhibition, was further undermined by the 
sale of the Paturle Gallery, which contained many of his most 
relcbratcd achievements ; the charm and facility of their com¬ 
position could not save them from the condemnation provoked 
by their poor and earthy colour and vapid sentiment. Scheffer, 
who married the widow of General Baudrand, was only made 
commander of the Legion of Honour in 1848—that is, after 
he had wholly withdrawn from the Salon. His brother Henri, 
bom at the Hague on the 27th of September 1798, was also a 
fertile painter. 

See Vitet’s notice (18O1) prefixed to Bingham’s publication of 
works of A. Schefier; Etex, Ary Scheffer-, Mrs Grote, Ltfe 0/ A. 
Scheffer (1860). 

SOHELANDRB, nAN DE (r. 1585-1635), Seigneur de 
Sauraaz 4 nes, French poet, was bom about 1585 near Verdun 
of a Galvinist family. He studied at the university of Paris 
and then joined Turenne’s army in Holland, where he gained 
rapid advancement. He was the author of a tragedy, Tyr et 
Sidon, ou Us f unestes amours de Belcar rt Miliatie, published in 
1608 under the anagram-name Daniel d’Anchdres, and reprinted 
with numerous changes in 1628 tmder the author’s own name. 
In defiance of all rules the action proceeds alternately at Tyre, 
where Belcar, prince of Sidon, is a prisoner, and at Sidon where 
Lionte, prince of Tyre, is a prisoner and pursues his gallant 
adventures. The pky, which was divided into two days and 
ten acts, had a complicated plot and contained 5000 lines. It 
required an immense stage on which the two towns should 
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be represented, with a field between, where the contests should 
take place. It is noteworthy as an attempt to introduce the 
liberty of the Spanish and English drama into France, thus 
anticipating the romantic revolt of the 19th century. It has 
been suggested that Schclandre was directly acquainted with 
Shakesp)earian drama, but of this there is no direct proof, although 
he appears to have spent some time in England and to have seen 
James I. Tyr el Sidon is reprinted in the 8th volume of the 
Ancien Thiatre franfais. Schelandre was also the author of a 
Stuartide(ibii),aDd of Les Sept Excellents Travauxdc la penitence 
de Saint Pierre (1636). lie pursued his military' career to the 
end of his life, dying at Saumaz^nes in 1635 from wounds received 
in the German campaign of Louis d’tpemon, (Ordinal de la 
Valette. 

Sec Cli. Assviineau, Jean de Schelandre (Paris, 1854). 

SCHELDT (Fr. Escaul, Flem. Schelde), a river rising near 
Catelct in France, entering Belgium near Bleharies in Hainaut, 
und flowing past Tournai, Oudenurde, Ghent and Termonde 
till it reaches Antwerp. Some distance below Antwerj), in front 
of the island Bevcland, where the river divides into two channels, 
respectively north and south of the island, both banks belong 
to Holland. Of the two channels named, the southern, which 
reaches the sea at Flushing, i.s the more important and is used 
for ocean commerce. The .Scheldt has a length of 250 m., ol 
which, by a skilful arrangement of locks, not le.ss than 207 m. are 
navigable. The principal tributaries are the Ly.s and the Dcnder. 
By the treaty of Munster in 1648 the Dutch obtained the right 
to close the Scheldt to navigation, and they clung tenaciously 
to it for over two centuries. In 1839 on the final dis.solution of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, Ilolland gave definite form 
to this right by fixing the toll, and by obtaining the assent of the 
powers to the arrangement which fettered th^; trade of Antwerp, 
in 1863 after long negotiations Belgium bought up this right— 
each of the powers interested in the trade contributing its quota— 
and the navigation of the Scheldt was then declared Iree. 

SCHELER, JEAN AUGUSTE ULRIC (1819-1890), Belgian 
philologist, was born at Ebnat, Switzerland, in 1819. His 
father, a German, was chaplain to King Leopold 1 . of Belgium, 
and Jean Sclieler, after studying at Bunn and Munich, became 
King's librarian and profcs.sor at the Brussels Free University. 
His investigations in Romance philolog)' earned him a wide 
reputation. He died at Ixelles, Belgium, in 1890. 

The most important of liis numerous philological works are : 
MCmoire sur la con-jugaison francat.sc considl-ric sous le rapport 
ttymologique (Brussels, 1S47). DicUnnnairr d'Hymologte ftaniaise 
d'aprfs les rCsuUats dr la science madenie (Brussels, 1802), Elude sur 
la transformation franeatse des mots lattns (Ghent, i80o). He also 
edited the fourth ethbon of Diez's Etymologisches Wortcrbuch der 
romamschen Spraihen (Bonn, 1878), and completed Grandgagnage's 
Dictionnairc I'tymologiquc de la langue wallonnr (l.ouvain, 1880). 
He also pubEshed several critical editions of middle ages texts, 
including one of Les PoCsics de Froissart (Brussels, 1870-1872), and 
a monograph Sur le sCjour de Vapdtre saint Pierre d Rome (Brussels, 
1845), which was translated into German and English. 

SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH VON (1775- 
1854), German philosopher, was born on the 27th of January 
1775 Leonbere, a small town of Wiirttembcrg. He was 
educated at the cloister school of Bebenhausen, near Tiibingen, 
where his father, an able Orientalist, was chaplain and professor, 
and at the theological seminaiy at Tubingen, which he was 
specially allowed to enter when he was three years under the 
prescribed age. Among his (elder) contemporaries were Hegel 
and Holderlin. In 1792 he graduated in the philosophical faculty. 
In 1793 he contribute to Paulus’s Memorabilienapapci “ Hber 
My thus, historische Sagen, und Philosophemc der iilteslen 
Welt ”; and in 1795 his thesis for his theological degree was 
De Marcione PauUinarum epistolarum emendalore. Meanwhile 
a much more important influence had begun to operate on him, 
arising out of his study of Kant and Fichte. The Review 
of Aenesidemus and the tractate On the Notion of Wissen- 
schaftslehre found in his mind most fruitful soil. With character¬ 
istic zeal and impetuosity Schelling had no sooner grasped the 
leading ideas of Fichte’s amended form of the critical philosc^hy 
thanheputtogether his impressions of it vcM&Vber dieMbgliehkttl 
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ejWr Form der Philosophie uberhaupt (1794). There was nothing 
original in the treatment, but it showed such power of appreciat¬ 
ing the new ideas of the Fichtean method tliat it was hailed 
with cordial recognition by Fichte himself, and gave the author 
immediately a place in popular estimation as in the foremost 
rank of existing philosophical writers. The more elaborate work, 
Vom Ich als Pnncip der Philosophie, Oder uber das Unbedingle 
tm menschUchen Wisseti (1795), which, still remaining within 
the limits of the Fichtean idealism, however, exhibits unmistak¬ 
able traces of a tendency to give the Ficlitean method a more 
objective application, and to amalgamate with it Spinoza’s 
more realistic view of things. 

After two years as tutor to two youths of noble family, Schelling 
was called as extraordinary proles.sor of philosophy to Jena 
in midsummer 1798. He had already contributed articles and 
reviews to the Journal of Fichte and Niethammer, and had 
thrown himself with all his native impetuosity into the study 
of physical and medical science. From 1796 date the hrieje 
uber Dagmatismus und KriUasmus, an admirably written 
critique of the ultimate issues of the Kantian system ; from 
1797 the essay entitled Neue Deduction des Nalurrechls, which 
to some extent anticipated Fichte's treatment in the Crundlage 
des Nalurrechls, published in 1796, but not before Schelling's 
essay had been received by the editors of the Journal} His 
studies of physical science bore rapid fruit in the Ideen zu einer 
Philosophie der Nalur (1797), and the treatise Von dcr Weltseelc 
(1798). 

The philosophical renown of Jena reached its culminating 
point during the years (1798-1803) of Schelling's residence 
there. His intellectual sympathies united him closely with 
some of the most active literary tendencies of the time. With 
Goethe, who viewed with interest and appreciation the poetical 
fashion ol treating fact characteristic of the Naturphilosophie, 
he continued on excellent ternns, while on the other hand he was 
repelled by Schiller's less expansive disposition, and failed alto¬ 
gether to understand the lofty ethical idealism Uiat animated his 
work. He (|uickly became the acknowledged leader of the 
Romantic school whose impetuous litterateurs had begun to 
tire of the euld abstractions of Fichte. In Schelling, essentially 
a self-conscious genius, eager and rash, yet with undeniable 
power, they haded a personality of the true Romantic type. 
With August Wilhelm Schlegel and his gifted wife Caroline, 
herself the embodiment of the Romantic spirit, Schelling's 
relations were ol the most intimate kind, and a marriage between 
Schelling and (.'aroline's young daughter, Auguste Bohmer, 
was vaguely contemplated by both. Auguste's death in 1800 
(due partly to Schelling's rash confidence in his medical know¬ 
ledge) drew Schelling and Caroline together, and Schlegel having 
removed to Berlin, a divorce was, apparently with his consent, 
arranged. On the 2nd of June 1803 .Schelling and Candine 
were married, and with the marriage Schelling's life at Jena 
came to an end. It was full time, for Schelling's undoubtedly 
overweening self-confidence had involved him in a series of 
disputes and quarrels at Jena, the details of which arc important 
only as illustrations of the evil qualities in Schelling's nature 
which deface much of his philosophic work. 

From September 1803 until April 1806 Schelling was professor 
at the new university of Wurzburg. This period was marked 
by considerable changes in his views and by the final breach on 
the one hand with Fichte and on the other hand with Hegel. In 
Wurzburg Schelling had had many enemies. He embroiled himself 
with his colleagues and also with the government. In Munich, 
to which he removed in 1806, he found a quiet residence. A 
position as state official, at first as associate of the academy 
of sciences and secretary of the academy of arts, afterwards 
as secretary of the philosophical section of the academy of 
sciences, gave him ease and leisure. Without resigning his 
official position he lectured fur a short time at Stuttgart, and 

‘ The reviews of current philosophical literature were afterwarils 
collected, and edited under the title " Abhandlungen zur Kriauterung 
des Idealisrous der Wissenschaftslehre" in Schelling's Philos. 
Schriflen, vol. i. (1809). 
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during seven years at Erlangen (1820-1827). In Caroline 
died, and three years later Schelling married one of her closest 
friends, Pauline Gutter, in whom be found a faithful companion. 

During the long stay at Munich (180(1-1841) Schelling's 
literary activity seemed gradually to come to a standstill. 
The " Aphorisms on Naturphilosophie" contained in the 
Jahrbucher der Medicin als Wissenschaft (180O- 180S) are for the 
most part extracts from the \\'urzburg lectures ; and the Denhnial 
der Schrijt von den gbtibcheii Dtngen des Herrn Jacobi was 
drawn forth by the special incident of Jacobi’s work. The only 
writing of signifiamce is the “ I’hilosophischc Untersuehungen 
iiber das Wesen der menschliehen hreiheit," which appeared 
in the Philosophische Schri/ien, vol. i. (1809), and which curries 
out, wdth increasing tendency to mysticism, the thoughts of 
the previous work. Philosophic und Religion. In 1815 appeared 
the tract tJber die Gotlheiten zii Samolhrake, ostensibly a portion 
ol a great work. Die Wrltaller, fretiuently announced as ready for 
publication, of which no great part was ever written. Probably 
it was the overpowering strength and influence of the Hegelian 
system that constrained Schelling to so long a silence, for it 
was only in 1834, after the death of Hegel, that, in a pretuee to 
a translation by H. Beckers of a work by Cousin, he gave public 
utterance to the antagonism in which he stood to the Hegelian 
and to his own earlier conceptions of philosophy. The antagon¬ 
ism certainly was not then a new fact; the Erlangen lectures on 
the history ol philosophy (Saninit. Werhe, x. 124-125) of 1822 
express the same in a pointed fashion, imd Schelling had already 
begun the treatment of mythology and religion which in his view 
constituted the true positive completiient to the negative of 
logical or speculative philosophy. Public attention was power¬ 
fully attracted by these vague hints of a new system which 
promised something more positive, as regards religion in parti¬ 
cular, than the apparent results of Hegel’s leaching. For the 
appearance of the critical writings of Strauss, Feuerbach and 
Bauer, and the evident disunion in the Hegelian .school itself 
had alienated the .sympathies of many from the then dominant 
philosophy. In Berlin particularly, the headquarters of tlie 
Hegelians, the desire found expression to obtain officially from 
Schelling a treatment of the new .system which he was understood 
to have in reserve. The realization of the desire did not come 
about till 1841, when the appointment of Schelling as Prussian 
privy councillor and member of the Berlin Academy, gave him 
the right, a right he was requested to exercise, to deliver lectures 
in the university. The opening lecture of his course was listened 
to by a large and appreciative audience. The enmity of his old 
foe, H. E. G. Pauliis, shariicned by Schelling’s apparent success, 
led to the surreptitious publication of a verbatim report of the 
lectures on the philosophy of revelation, and, as Schelling did 
not succeed in obtaining legal condemnation and suppression of 
this piracy, he in 1845 ceased the delivery ol any public courses. 
No authentic information as to the nature of the niw positive 
philosophy was obtained till after his death (at Bad Rogaz, on the 
20th of August 1854), when his sons began the issue of his 
collected writings with the four volumes of Berlin lectures : 
vol. i. Introduction to the Philosophy 0) Mythology (1856); ii. 
Philosophy of Mythology (1857); iii. and iv. Philosophy of 
Revelation (1858). 

Philosophy.— Whatever judgment one may form of the total worth 
of Schelhng as a philosopher, his place in the history of that nr porlatil 
movement called generally German philosophy is unmistakable and 
assured. It happened to him, as he himself efaimed, to turn a page 
in the history of thought, and one cannot ignore the actual advance 
upon his predecessor achieved by liim or the brilliaht fertility of 
the genius by which that achievement was accompUshed. On the 
other hand he nowhere succeeds in attaining to a complete scientific 
system. His philosophical writings are the successive manifestations 
of a restless highly endowed spirit, striving unsucce.ssfully after a 
solution of its own problems. Such unity as tliey possess is a unity 
of tendency and endeavour; in some respects the hnal form they 
assumed is the least satisfactory. Hence it has come about that 
ScheUin^remains for the philuHwhic student but a moment of 
historicid value in the development of thought, and that his works 
have for the most part ceased now to have more tlian historic 
mterest. 

It is not unfair to connect the apparent failings of Schelling's 
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pliiiosophizing with the very nature ol the thinker and with the 
liistorical accidents oi lus career. In his earJy writings, tor example, 
more particularly those making up Naturphiloi^ophie, one tinds in 
painful abundance the evidences of hastily acquired knowledge, 
impatience of the hard laliour of minute thought, over-confidence 
m the force oi individual genius, and desire instantaneously to 
jiresent even in crudest tasliion the newest idea that has dawned 
upon the thinker. Schelhng was prematurely thrust into the 
position of a foremost productive thinker ; and when the lengthened 
period of quiet meditation was at last forced upon him there un¬ 
fortunately lay before him a system which acliicved what had dimly 
l>pcn involved in his ardent and impetuous desires. It is not possible 
to acquit Schelling of a certain aisingenuousnc.ss in regard to the 
Hegelian philosophy ; and if wc claim for him perfect disinlorested- 
ness of view we must accuse him of <lcficient insight. 

At all stages of his thought he called to tiis aid the forms of some 
other system. Thus Kichtc, Spinoza, Jakob Bochmc and the 
Mystics, and finally, the great Greek thinkers with their Neojdatonic, 
Gnostic, and Scholastic commentators, give respectively colouring 
to particular works. But Schelling did not merely borrow, he had 
genuine philosophic spirit and no small measure of philosophic 
in.sight, and under all the diflurcnces of exposition wluch seem to 
constitute so many <Ufienng systems, there is one and the same 
philosophic effort an<l spirit. But what Schelling did want was 
j>ower to work out his ideas methodically. Hence he could only find 
expression for himself in forms of this or that earlier philosophy, 
and hence too the frequent formlessness of his own thought, the 
tendency to relapse into mere imjmticnl despair of ever finding an 
adequate vcliicle for transmitting thought. It is fair in dealing 
with Scholling's development to take into account the indications 
of his own opinion regarding its more significant momenta. In lus 
own view the turning points seem to have been—(i) the transition 
from Fichte's method to the more objective conception of nature— 
the advance, in other words, to Natufphilosophic ; (2) the definite 
formulation of that which implicitly, as Schelling claim.H, was in¬ 
volved in the idtsa of Naturphilosophte, viz. the thought of the 
identical, indifferent, absolute substratum of tmth nature and spirit, 
the advance to Identitdtsphilosophic ; (3) the oppo.sition of negative 
and positive philosophy, an opposition which is the theme of the 
Berlin lectures, though its germs may be traced back to 1804. 
Only wliat falls under the first and second of the divisions so indicated 
can be said to have discharged a function in developing philosophy ; 
only so much constitutes Schclling's philosophy proper. 

j. Naturphilosophie. —The Fichtean method had striven to exhibit 
the whole structure of reality as the necessary implication of self- 
consciousness. The fundamental features of knowledge, whether 
as activity or as sum of apprehended fact, and of conduct liad been 
deduced as elements necessary in the attainment of self-conscious¬ 
ness. Fichtcan idealism therefore at once stood out negatively, as 
abolishing the dogmatic conception of the two real worlds, subject 
and object, by whoso interaction cognition and practice arise, and as 
amending the critical idea which retained with dangerous caution 
too many fragments of dogmatism; positively, as insisting on the 
unity of philosophical interpretation and as supplying a key to the 
form or method by which a completed philosophic system might be 
constructed. But the Fichtean teaching appeared on the one hand 
to identify too closely the ultimate groun<l of the universe of rational 
conception with the finite, individual spirit, and on the other hand 
to endanger the reality of the world oi nature by regarding it tw 
much after the fashion of subjective idealism, as mere moment, 
though necessitated, in the existence of the finite thinking mind. 
It was almost a natural consequence tliat Fichte never succeeded 
in amalgamating with his own system the aesthetic view of nature 
to wliich tlic KriUk of Judgment had pointed as an essential com¬ 
ponent in any complete philosophy. 

From Fichte's position Schcllmg started. From Fichte he derived 
the ideal of a completed whole of philosophic conception and also 
the formal method to which for the most part he continued true. 
The earliest writings tended gradually towards the first important 
advance. Nature must not conceived as merely abstract limit 
to the infinite striving of spirit, as a mere series of necessary thoughts 
for mind. It must be tliat and more than that. It must have reality 
for itself, a re^ty which stands in no conflict with its ideal character, 
a reality the inner structure of which is ideal, a reality the root and 
spring of which is spirit. Nature as the sum of that which is ob¬ 
jective, intelligence as the complex of all the activities making up 
sclf-consciousncBB, appear thus as equally real, as alike exhibiting 
idea! structure, as parallel with one another. The philosophy of 
nature and transcendental philosophy are the two complementary 
portions of philosophy as a whole. 

Animatec with this new conception Schelling made his hurried 
rush to i^aiurphilosophie, and with the aid of Kant and of frag¬ 
mentary knowledge of contemporary scientific movements, threw 
ofT in quick succession the Jaeen, the Weltseele, and the Ersitr 
EniwurJ. Saiurphilosophie has had scant mercy at the hands of 
modern science. Schelling had neither the strength of thinking nor 
the acquired knowledge necessary to hold the balance between the 
abstract treatment of cosmological notions and the concrete re¬ 
searches of special science. His efforts after a construction of natural 
reality are 1^1 in themselves, and ga%’C rise to wearisome and useless 


physical speculation. Yet it would be unjust to ignore the many 
brilliant and sometimes valuable thoughts that arc scattered through¬ 
out the writings on Naturphilosophte-' XhoXLghtA to which Schelling 
himself is but too frequently untrue. Regarded merely as a criticism 
of the notions with which scientific interpretation proceeds, these 
writings have still importance and might liave achieved more had 
they been untainted by the tendency to hasty, ill-considered, a priori 
anticipations of nature. 

Nature, as having reality for itself, forms one completed whole. 
Its manifoldness is not then to be taken as excluding its funda¬ 
mental unity ; the divisions wliich our ordinary perception and 
riiought introduce into it liave not absolute validity, but arc to be 
interpreted as the outcome of the single formative energy or complex 
of forc^ which is the inner aspect, the soul of nature. This wc arc in 
a position to apprehend and constructively to exliibit to ourselves 
in the successive forms wluch its development assumes, for it is the 
same spirit, though unconscious, of wliich wc become aware in self- 
conscioiLsness. It is the realization of spirit. Nor is the variety of 
its forms imposed uixin it from without; there is neither external 
teleology in nature, nor mcci^nism in the narrower sense. Nature 
IS a whole and forms itself ; within its range we are to look for no 
other than natural explanations. The function of Naturphilosophie 
IS to exhibit the ideal as .springing from the real, not to deduce the 
real from the ideal. I'he incessant change which experience bnnji^ 
bciore us, taken in conjunction with the thought of unity in pro¬ 
ductive force ol nature, leads to the all-important conception of the 
duaUty, the polar opposition through which nature expresses itself 
in its varied products. Tlie dynamical senes of stages in nature, 
the forms in which the ideal structure of nature is realized, are 
matter, as the equilibnum of the fundamental exiiansive and con¬ 
tractive forces I light, with its subordinate processes—magnetism, 
electricity, and chemical action ; organism, with its component 
phases of reproduction, irritability and sensibility.' 

Ju.st as nature exliibils to us tin* series of dynamical stages of 
processes by which spirit struggles towards consciousness of itself, 
so the world of iiitelUgence and practice, the world of mind, exhibits 
the series of stages through which self-consciousness with its inevit¬ 
able oppositions and reconciliations develops in its ideal form. 
I'he theoretical side of inner nature in its successive grafles from 
sensation to tlie highest form of spirit, the abstracting reason which 
cmpliaaizes the difierence of subjective and objective, leaves an 
unsolved problem which receive.s satislaction only in the jiractical, 
the individualizing activity. The practical, again, taken in con¬ 
junction with the theoretical, forces on the (juestion of the R'con- 
ciliation between the free conscious organization of thought and the 
ajiparently necessitated and unconscious mechanism of the objective 
world. In the notion of a teleological connexion and in that w hich 
for spirit is its subjective expression, viz. art and genius, the sub¬ 
jective and objective find their point of union. 

2. Nature and spirit, Naturphilosophie and Transcendentalphilo- 
sophte, thus stand os two relatively comjilete, but complementary 
parts of the whole. It was impossible for Schelling, the animating 
principle of whose thought was ever the reconciliation of differences, 
not to take and to take speedily the step tow’ards the conception of 
the uniting basis of wluch nature and spirit are manifestations, 
forms, or consequences. For this common basis, however, he did 
not succeed at first in finding any otlier than the merely negative 
exj>ression of inditlerence. The identity, the absolute, wliich underlay 
all difierence, all the ndative, is to be characterized simply as neutrum , 
as alisolute undifferentiated self-equivalence. It lay in the very 
nature of this thought that Stunoza should now offer liimself to 
Schelling as the thinker whose form of presentation came nearest to 
his new tiroblcm. The Darstellung metnes Systems, and tlic more 
cxjiandea and more careful treatment contained in the lectures on 
Svstem der gesammten Philosophte und der Naturphilosophie tnsheson- 
dere given in Wurzburg, 1804 (published in the Sdmmihche W'erke, 
vol. vi. pp. 131-576), arc thoroughly Spinozistic in form, and to a 
large extent in substance. Tliey are not without value, indeed, as 
extended commentary on Spinoza. With all his efforts, Schelling 
does not succeed in bringing his conc^tions of nature and spirit 
into any vital connexion with the pnmal identity, the absolute 
indifference of reason. No true solution could be wliieved by resort 
to the mere absence of distinguishing, differencing feature. The 
absolute was left with no other function than that of removing all 
the differences on which thought turns. The criticisms of Fichte, 
and more particularly of Hegel (in the “ Vorrede " to the Phdno- 
menologie des Geistes), point to the fatal defect in the conception of 
the absolute as mere fcaturelc^ identity. 

3. Along two distinct lines Schelling is to be found in all his 
later writmgs striving to amend the conception, to which he re¬ 
mained true, of absolute reason as the ultimate ground of reality. 
It was necessary, in the first place, to give to this absolute a char¬ 
acter, to make of it something more than empty sameness : it wa.s 
necessary, in the second place, to clear up in some way the relation 
in which the actuality or apparent actuality of nature and spirit 

' The briefest and best account in Schelling himself of Natur- 
philosophie is that contained in the Einleituns xu dem Ersier Entwurf 
(.S.W'. lii). A full and lucid statement of Naturphilosophie is that 
given by K. Fischer in his Gesch. d. n. Phil., vi. 433-692. 
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Stood to the ultimate real. Scheliiog had already (in the System 
der ges. Phil.) bepun to endeavour after an amalgamation of the 
Suinozistic conception of substance with the Platonic view of an 
ideal realm, and to find therein the means of enriching the bareness 
of absolute reason. In Bruno, and in Philos, u. Prligion, the same 
thought finds expr&ssion. In tlic realm of ideas the absolute finds 
itself, has its own nature over against itself as objective over against 
subjective, and thus is in the way of overcoming its abstractness, 
of becoming concrett*. Tliis conception ol a difference, of an internal 
structure in the absolute, finds other and not less obscure expressions 
in the mystical contributions of the Menschhchc Freikeit and in tlie 
scholastic speculations of the Berlin lcctur<^ on mythology. At 
the same liint' it connects itself with the second problem, how to 
ultain in conjunction with the abstract^ rational cliaractcr of the 
absolute an explanation of actuality. Things—nature and .spirit— 
have an actual being. They exist not merely as logical constsjucnce 
or development of lie absolute, but have a stubbornness of being in 
them, an antagonistic feature winch in all times pliilosojihcrs have 
been driven to recognize, and which they havi* described in varied 
fashion. The actuality of things is a defection from the absolute, 
and their existence compels a reconsideration of our conception of 
(iod. 'ITiere must be recognized in God as a completed actuality, a 
dim, obscure ground or basis, which can only be described as not 
vet being, but as containing in itself the impulse to exteruahzation, 
to existence. It is through this ground of Being in God Himself that 
we must find explanation of that independence which things assert 
over against (iofl. And it is easy to see how from this position 
Schellmg was led on to tiie further statements that not in tlie rational 
conception of God is an explanation of existence to be found, nay, 
tliat all rational conception extends but to the form, and touches 
not the real—that God is to be conceived as act, as will, as something 
over and alKivi* the rational conception of the divine. Hence the 
stress laid on will as the realizing factor, in opposition to thought, a 
view through which Schellmg connects himscH with Schopenhauer 
and Von Hartmann, and on the ground of which he has been 
recognized by the latter as the reconciler of idealism and realism. 
Finally, tlien, there emerges the opposition of negative, i.e. merely 
rational jihilosophy, and jiositive, of which the content is the real 
evolution of the divine as it has taken place in faci and in history, 
and as it is recorded in tlie varied mythologies and religions of man¬ 
kind. Not much satisfaction can be felt with the exjiosition of 
either as it appears in the volumes of Berlin lectures. 

Schclling's works wore collected and published by bis sons, in 
14 vols. (i856-i8(m). The imlividual works ajipearcd as follows :— 
(Iher die Moglichlieit einer Form der Philosopkie uherhaupt (Tubingen, 
1794); Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur (Leipzig, 1797, cd. 
iKo.j); Von der Weltseele (Hamburg, 1798, 3rd ed. 1809); F.rster 
hniwurf vines Systems der Naturphilosopitc (Jena, I7<W) : Kinleitung 
zu seinem Entumrf der Naiurphtlosophie (ib. 1799) ; System des 
transcendentalen Ideahsmus (Tubingen, 1800) ; Bruno, oder Uher das 
gottliche und naturlUhe Prinztp der Dinge (Berlin, 1802, cd. 1843); 
Vorlesungen uher die Methode drs akademtschen Studiums (Tubingen, 
1803. ed. Braun. 1907) ; Vber das Verhdltniss der bildenden Kunste 
zu der Natur (Munich, 1807); t'^ber die Gottheiten von Samothrake 
(Stuttgart, 1815). His Munich lectures were jiubhshed by A. Drews 
(Leipzig, 1902). For the lif(‘ good matwials arc to be found in the 
3 vols., A us Schellittg's Leben in Briefen (3 vols., 1809-1870), in which 
a biographic sketch of the philosopher’.s early life is given by his 
son, and in J. Waitz, Karoline (2 vols., 1871). An interesting little 
work is Klaibcr, liolderlin, Hegel, u. Schelling in ihren sckwdbtschen 
Jugendjahren (1877). The bioCTaphy in Kuno Fischer's Gesch. der 
neueren Philosophie, vol. vii. (3rd ed.^ 1902) is complete and admirable. 
Sec further Schelling als Persbnlichkeit. Briefe, Reden, Aufsdtze, 
ed. Otto Braun (1908), who also wrote Schellings geistiee Wandlungen 
in den Jahren iSoo-iSio (1906); Rosenkranz, ScMlling (1843) ; 
L. Noack, Schelling und die Philosophie der Romantik (2 vols., 1859) ; 
G. A. C. Frantz, Schelling's Positive Philosophic (3 vols., 1879-1880) ; 
Watson, Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism (1882) ; Grow, Die 
reine Vernunffwissenschaft. Systemafische Darstellun^ von Schellings 
. . . Philosophie (1889) ; E. von Hartmann, Schelling's philos. 
System (1897) ; Dclbos, De posferiore Schellingii phihsophia quaUnus 
Hegelianae doctrtnae adversatur (1902); KoebCT, Die Grundpnnxipien 
der Schellingschen Natur philosophie (1882); G. Mehlis, Schellings 
Geschicl^philosophie in den Jahren iygg^i8o4 (1907); H. Sueskind, 
Der Einfiuss Schellings auf die Entwicklung von Schleiermachers 
System (1909). (R.Ad. ; J.M. M.) 

SCHELLING, KAROLINE (1763-1809), one of the most 
intellectual German women of her age, was bom at Gottingen 
on the 2nd of September 1763, the daughter of the orientalist 
Michaelis. She married, in 1784, a district medical officer, one 
B6hmer, in Gausthal in the Harz, and after his death, in 1788, 
returned to Gottingen. Here she entered into close relations 
to the poet Gottfried August Burger and the critic of the 
Romantic school, August Wilhelm Schlegel In 1791 she took 
up her residence in Mainz, joined the famous society of the 
Clubbists {Klubbisten), and suffered a short period of imprison¬ 


ment on account of her political opinions. In 1796 she married 
Schlegel, was divorced in 1803, and then became the wife 01 the 
philosopher Friedrich W'ilhelm Joseph von Schellmg, She died 
at Maulbronn on the 7th of September 1809. Karoline Schelling 
played a considerable role in the intellectual movement ol her 
time, and is especially remarkable for the assistance she afforded 
Schlegel in his translation of Shakespieare’s works. She published 
nothing, however, in her own name. 

See G. Waitz, Caroline . Brufc an tkrc Geschwistet, tS:c. (2 vols., 
1871), and, by the same author. Caroline und ihre Freunde (1882) , 
further, J. Janssen, Eine Kultuidame und xhre Freunde, Zcii- und 
Lebenshildcr (1885), and Mrs. A Sidguick, Caroline Schlegel and her 
Friends (London, 1899). 

SCHEME (Lat. schema,Qr. form,from the root<rx, 

seen in haA C, hold, to be of such shape, form, &c.), in 

the most general and common sense, a plan or design, especially 
of action with some definite purpose, often and more particular!} 
in the derivatives “ to scheme,” ” schemer,” " scheming/ 
with a hostile or unfavourable notion of a plot or surreptitious 
plan, or of a selfish project or enterprise. The original meaning, 
derived from the Med. Lat. translation figura, of erx^j/xa, is that 
of a diagram or figure to illustrate a mathematical proposition 
and Uie like, a map or plan, &c., thus used of an analysis, a tabular 
statement: an epitome or synopsis, a table or system of classifica¬ 
tion. In Kantian philosophy, “ Schema ” is used of “ thejinxluct 
of the exercise of the transcendental imagination in giving 
generality to sense and particularity to tliought,” and “ schemat¬ 
ism of the theory, in the Kantian analysis of knowledge, of the 
use of the transcendental imagination as mediating between 
.sense and understanding” (Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology, 1902, vol. ii.). 

SCHENECTADY, a city and the county-scat of Schenectady 
county, New York, U.S.A., about ifi m. N.W. of Albany, on the 
Mohawk river and the Krie Canal. Pop. (1890) 19,902 ; (1900) 
31.082, of whom 7169 were foreign-bom; (1910, census) 
72,826. Schenectady is served by the New York Central & 
Hudson river, and the Delaware & Hudson railways, and by 
interurban electric lines connecting with Alliany, Troy, Saratoga, 
.^lnsterdam, Johnstown and Gloversvillc. The city has a fine 
situation about 230 ft. above the .sea. It is a place of much 
historir interest, and has many examples of quaint Dutch coloniaf 
and early Ameriean architecture. There is an Indian monument 
on the site of the “ old fort.” Schenectady is the seat of Union 
College (undenominational), which grew out of the .Schenectady 
Academy (1784), was chartered in 1795, and compri.ses the 
aradcmic and engineering departments of Union University, 
the medical (1838), law (1851) and pharmacy (1881) departments 
of which are at Albany, where also is the Dudley Observatory 
(1852), which is under the control of the university, Schenectady 
is a manufacturing centre of growing importance ; here are the 
main works of the (kmeral Electric Company, manufacturers of 
electrical implements, apparatus, motors and supplies, and of the 
American UocMnotive Company. Together they give employ¬ 
ment to about 80 % of the wage-earners of the city. Among 
other manufactures are hosiery and knit goods, overalls and 
suspenders, hardware, lumber, oils and varnishes, gasoline fire 
engines, mica insulators, agricultural implements, and wagons 
and carriages. The capital invested in manufacturing industries 
in 1905 was $22,050,746, and the value of the factor)' product was 
$33,084,431, an increase of 87-9 % since 1900. 

According to tradition Schenectady stands on the site of the 
chief vilk^e of the Mohawk Indians, and its name, of which 
there are many different spellings in early records, is probably of 
Indian origin ; on an early map (1665) it appears as Scanacthade. 
Arendt Van Corker, or Curler (d. 1667),“ while manager of the 
estates of his cousin, the patroon, Killian Van Rensselaer, visited 
the site in 1642, and in 1662, being dissatisfied with conditions 
on the Manor, he led a band of settlers here. Their allegiance 
was dire^y to the Dutch West India Company, and they enjoyed 

' Van Corlacr had emigrated to America about 1630; while 
manager of Rcnssclaerwyck he had earned the confidence of the 
Indians, among whom " Corlaer " became a generic term for the 
English governors, and especially the governors of New York. 
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a greater degree of freedom, especially commercial freedom, 
than had been possible on the Manor. The land was purchased 
from the Mohawks. To each of the fifteen original proprietors, 
except Van Corlaer, who received a double portion, was assigned a 
village lot 200 ft. sq., a tract of bottom-land for farming purposes, 
a strip of woodland, and common pasture rights. Many of the 
early .settlers were well-to-do and brought their slaves with them, 
and for many years the settlement was reputed the riche.st in 
the colony. It received a serious set-back in 1690, when on the 
gth of Februiiry a force of French and Indians surprised and 
burned the village, massacred sixty of the inhabitants and carried 
thirty into captivity. The village was rebuilt in the following 
year, and a military post was established. Alx)ut 1700 there was 
a considerable influx of English settlers. In 1748 the French and 
Indians again descended on the region and killed many of the 
inhabitants of the outlying .settlement at Beukendaal, 3 m. N.W. 
of Schenectady. Schenectady became a chartered borough in 
1765 and a city in 1708. The first newspaper, the Gazette, was 
established in 1799. For some years after the completion of the 
Erie Canal, Schenectady, which had formerly been an important 
depot of the Mohawk river boat trade to the westward, suffered 
a decline. The first two railways in the state made Schenectady 
their terminus, the Mohawk & Hudson opening to Albany in 
Septemlrer 1831 and the Saratoga & Schenectady in July 1832 , 
the original station of the Mohawk & Hudson is still standing. It 
was not, however, until its new manufacturing era began, about 
1880, that Schenectady’s modern growth and prosperity began. 

See Jonathan Pearson, A Hislorv of Schenectady Potent tn the 
Dutch and En^tish 'limes (Albany, 1S83) : G. S, Roberts, OiU 
Schenectady (Schenectady, 1903) ; and G. K. Howell and j. H. 
Munsell, History of the County of Scheneitady (.Mbaiiy, 1887). 

SCHENKEL, DANIEL (1813-1885), Swiss Protestant theo¬ 
logian, was bom at Dagerlen in the canton of Zurich on the 
21st of December 1813. After studying at Basel and Gottingen 
he was successively pastor at Schaflhauscn (1841), professor 
of theology at Basel (1849); and at Heidelberg professor of 
theology (1851), director of the seminary and university preacher. 
At first inclined to conservatism, he afterwards became an 
exponent of the mediating theology ( I'ermittelungs-tfieologie), 
and ultimately a liberal theologian and advanced critic. Asso¬ 
ciating himself with the “ German Protestant Dnion ” (Deutsche 
Proiestanten-verein), he defended the community’s claim to 
autonomy, the cause of universal suffrage in the church and the 
rights of the laity. From 1852 to 1859 he edited the Allgemetnc 
Kirchenzeitung, and from 1861 to 1872 the AUgemeine Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, which he had founded in 1859. In 1867, with a view 
to popularizing the researches and results of the Liberal school, 
he undertook the editorship of a Bibel-Lexicon (5 vols., 1869- 
1875), a work which was so much in advance of its time that 
it is still useful. In his Das Wesen des Protestaniismus aus den 
Quellen des Reformationszeitalicr beleuchtet (3 vols. 1846-1851, 
2nd ed. 1862), he declares that Protestantism is a principle 
which is always living and active, and not something which was 
realized once and for all in the past. He contends that the task 
of his age was to struggle against the Catholic principle which had 
infected Protestant theology and the church. In his ChrisUteke 
Dogmatik (2 vols., 1858-1859) he argues that the record of 
revelation is human and was historically conditioned: it can 
never be absolutely perfect; and that inspiration, though 
originating directly with God, is continued through human 
instrumentality. His Charakterbild Jesu (1864, 4th ed. 1873; 
Engl, trans. from 3rd ed., 1869), which appeared almost simul¬ 
taneously with D. Strauss’s Leben Jesu, met with fierce opposition. 
The work is considered too subjective and fanciful, the gi^t 
fault of the author being that he lacks the impartiality of obje^ 
live historical insight. 'Vet, ns Pfleiderer says, the work “ is 
full of a passionate enthusiasm for the charai;ter of Jesus.’ 
The author rejects all the miracles except those of healing, 
and these he explains psychologically. His main purpose was 
to modernize and reinterpret Christianity; he says in the 
preface to the third edition of the book: “ I have written it 
solely in the service of evangelical truth, to win to the truth 


those especially who have been most unhappily alienated from 
the church and its interests, in a great measure through the fault 
of a reactionary party, blinded by hierarchical aims.” Schenkel 
died on the i8th of May 1885. 

Other works'.—Friedrich Schleiermacher. F.in Lehens- und Cha- 
rahterbild (l8b8) ; Chnstentum und Ktrche (2 vols., 1807-1872); 
Die Grundtehren des Christentums aus dem Uewusstsein des Glaubens 
dargesteltt (1877) ; and Das Chnstushitd der Apostei und der nach- 
apostotischen Zeil (1879). See Herzog-Hauck, lieatencyhtopadie. Otto 
Pfleiderer, Development of Theology (1890); and P. Licfitenberger, 
History of German 7 heology (1889). (M. A. C.) 

SCHERER, EDMOND HENRI ADOLPHE (1815-1889), French 
theologian, critic and politician, was born in Paris on the 8tli 
of April 1815. After a course of legal studies he spent several 
years in theological study at Strasslmrg, where he graduated 
doctor in theologj' in 1843, and was ordained. In 1843 he was 
appointed to a professorship in the Lcolc F.vangHiquc at Geneva, 
but the development of his opinions in favour of the Liberal move¬ 
ment in Protestant theology led to his resigning the post six 
years later. He founded the Anti-Jesuilc, afterwards the 
Keformalion au XIX" siecle, in which he ad\ ocated the separa¬ 
tion of the Church from the State ; but he gradually abandoned 
Protestant doctrine. In thought he became a pronounced 
Hegelian. F.ventually he settled in Paris, where he at once 
attracted attention by brilliant literary criticisms, at first 
chiefly on great foreign writers, contributed to the Revue des 
deux nwnJes. He was elected municipal councillor at Versailles 
in 1870, deputy to the National Assembly for the department 
of Seine-et-Oisc in 1871 and senator in 1875. He sujiporled 
the Republican party. Towards the end of his life he devoted 
himself mainly to literary and general criticism, and was for many 
years one of the ablest contributors to l.e Temps. He was a 
frequent visitor to England, and took a lively interest in English 
politics and literature. He died at Versailles on the t6th of 
March 1889. 

His chief works are: Dogmatique de 1 'Eglise riformie (1843), De 
t'Hat actucl de I'Fglise riformie en France (1844), lisquisse d'une 
throne de I'Fghse chritienne (1845), La Critique et la fot (1830), 
Alexandre Vinet (1833), l.ettres i mon curi (1853^), htudes critiques 
sur la httirature contemporaine (18O3-1889), Etudes critiques de 
littirature (i87(>), Diderot (1880), La Dimoirutic et la France (1883), 
istudes sur la httirature au XVIIP sticle (1891). 

A memoir of him, liy V. C. O. GrCaril, appeared in 1890. See also 
an article by I'roiessor E. Dowden in the Fortnightly Review (Ajinl 
1889). ... 

SCHERER, WILHELM (1841-1886), German philologist and 
historian of literature, was born at Schonborn in Lower Austria 
on tlie 26th of April 1841. He was educated at the academic 
gymnasium at Vienna and afterwards at the university, where he 
was the favourite pupil of the di.stinguished Germanist, Karl 
Viktor Mullenhoff (1818-1884). Having taken the degree ol 
doctor philosophtae, he became Privatdozenl for German language 
and literature in 1864. In 1868 he was appointed ordinary 
professor, and in 1872 received a call in a like capacity to Strass- 
burg, and in 1877 to Berlin, where in 1884 he was made member 
of the Academy of Sciences. He died at Berlin on the 6th of 


.Vugust 1886. ' .. 

Scherer's hterary activity falls into three categories : m Vienna 
he was the philologist, at Strassburg the professor of literature and 
in Berlm the author. His earhest work was a biography of the great 
philologist Jakob Grimm (18G5, and ed. 1885) ; he next, in con¬ 
junction with his former teacher Mullenhoff, published Denhmaler 
detttscher Poesie und Prosa au* dem 6 *. bts js. jahfhundert 
^rd ed. 1891). His first great work was, however. Zur (jeschichie 
der deutschen Sprache (Berlin, 1808 ; 3rd ed., 1890), being a history 
of the German language with especial reference to phoneUc laws. 
He contributed the section on Alsatian htcralure to O Lorenz .s 
GeschichU des Elsasses (1871. 3rd ed. iSSO). Other important 
works arc Geisttiche Poeten der deutschen Raiserxeit (Strassburg, 
1874-1873) : Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung im u. und la. 
Jahrhu^rt (187.3) ; and Vorirdge und Aufsdtse mr Geschichte des 
ueiirtteen Lebens m Deutschland und Osterreick (1874). Scherers 
Ijest-known work is his history of German titeratuic GeschichU der 
dwifsckea Literafur (Berlin, 1883 ; lothed., I90.’>; English translation 
by Mrs F. C. Conybeare, 1883; new ed., i^). This work is dis- 
tinguisheil by the clearness with which details are co-ordinated with 
a general and comprehensive survey of German hlcrature from the 
beginning to the death of Goethe, m^y 

treatises, Scherer wrote largely on Goethe {Aus Goethes trUhsett, 
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1879; AufsStu aber Goethe, 1886), and took an active jiart in the 
foundation of the Goethe archives at Weimar. A small treatise on 
Poetik, a biography of Karl Miillenhoff, and two volumes of Kletne 
Schriiten were published after his death. 

See V. Basch, Wtlkelm Scherer el la philologie allemande (Paris, 
1889), and the article by Eduard Sohrbder in AUgemexne deutsche 
Biographie. 

SGHBRIt, JOHANNES (1817-1886), German man of letters and 
novelist, was bom at Hohenrechberg in the kingdom of Wurttem- 
berg on the 3rd of October 1817. After studying philosophy and 
history at the university of Tubingen (1837-1840), he l>ecamc 
master in a school conducted by his brother Thomas in Winter¬ 
thur. In 1843 he removed to Stuttgart, and, entering the political 
arena with a pamphlet WutUembvr^ im Jahr 184^^ was elected in 
1848 a member of the Wiirttemberg House of Deputies; became 
leader of the democratic party in south Germany and, in con¬ 
sequence of his agitation for parliamentary reform in 1849, was 
obliged to take refuge in Switzerland to avoid arrest. Con¬ 
demned in contumaciam to fifteen years’ hard labour, he estab¬ 
lished himself in Zurich as Prtvaidozent in 1850, hut removed in 
1852 to Winterthur. In i860 he was appointed professor of 
history and Helvetian literature at the Polytechnicum in Zurich, 
in which city he died on the 21st of Noveml)er 1886. 

Scherr wjw a voluminous writer in the field of historical invcstipa- 
tion into the civilization, literature, and manners and customs of 
hiH country. His works have largely a political bias, but are 
characterized hy clearness of exposition and careful research. 
Noteworthy among his books are the following : (te$chtchtc der 
deuischen Kultur und Sitte (1852-1853, new cd. 1897) ; Schiller 
und seine Zett (1859, new od. 187(1) ; Geschxckte d^r dmtschen 
Frauenwelt (i8(»o, /jth ed. 1879) ; Allgetnctne Geschtchte der LUeratur 
(1851, 9th cd. 1805 t8c)()) ; Geschichte der englnchen I.tterahtr 
(1854, 2nd ed. 1883) , lilucher, seine Zeit und setn Leben (t 8<>2, 
4th od. 1887). Scherr also wrote the humorous Sommertagebuch 
des weiland Dr Gasirosophiae, jeremia Sauerampfer (1873) ; as a 
novelist he published the historical novels. SchtUcr (iSyi), and 
Michel^ Geschichte etnes Deutschen unserct Zett (1858) which have 
passed through several eiHtions. 

With the exception of some of his stories {Nmiellenbuch, 10 vols. 
1873-1877) Schorr’s works have not appeared in a collectixl edition. 

SCHERZO (Italian for “ a joke ”), in music, the name given 
to a quick movement evolved from the minuet and used in the 
position thereof in the sonata forms. The term is occasionally 
applied otherwise, as a mere character name. Haydn first used 
it for a middle movement quicker than a minuet, in the compara¬ 
tively early set of six quartets known sometimes (for that reason) 
as Gli Scherzi, and sometimes as the Russian quarlels (Op. 33). 
He never used the term again, though his later minuets, especially 
those in the Salomon symphonies, and the last completed 
quartets (Op. 77), are in a very rapid tempo and on a larger 
scale than any of the earlier scherzos of Beethoven. Haydn 
wished to see the minuet made more worthy of its position in 
large sonata works; but he did not live to appreciate (though 
he might possibly have heard) the great scherzos of his pupil 
Beethoven, which brought the element of the sublime into what 
may be generically termed the dance movement of the sonata 
style. 

With rare exceptions Beethoven not only retained the dance 
character in lively middle movements, but accentuated it to 
the utmost in terms of what we have elsewhere called “ dramatic ” 
as distinguished from “ decorative ” music. He took those 
features of minuet form and style which most contrast the 
minuet with the larger and more highly organized movements, 
and he devised a form that emphasiz^ them as they have never 
been emphasized before or since. The distinctive external 
feature in the minuet and trio is the combination of melodic 
binary forms with an exact ia capo of the minuet after the 
trio ; no other movement in the sonata admitting of so purely 
decorative a symmetry. The form of Beethoven’s typical 
scherzo purposely exaggerates this feature. Mozart had 
frequently enriched minuets by giving them two or even three 
trios, with the minuet da capo after each. Beethoven docs not 
do this; for, the general structure and texture of his scherzos 
being more continuous and highly organized, the variety of 
themes thereby produced would tend to give the form an elaborate 
rondo character which would not have differentiated it sufficiently 
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from finales. But after Beethoven's mature scherzo has run 
through the stages of scherzo, trio and scherzo da capo, it goes 
through the same trio and da capo again ; and perhaps even 
tries to do so a third time, as if it could not find a way out, and 
is then playfully and abruptly stopped. 

This form lends itself to hiph-spirited humour, and differentiates 
the scherzo from the more highly organized movements by drama¬ 
tically emphasizing its formal and dancclike character. The earliest 
example is the seventh of the pianoforte Bagatelles (Op 33) where 
its " round-and-round " effect is reaUzed with a mastery which 
alone suffices to dispose of Thayer's lielief that these liagntelles 
iK'long, m tlieir finished form, I0 rkethoven's boyhood.' As a 
rule Beethoven did not find the pianoforte a favourable instrument 
for lus characteristic scherzo style ; and liis only other tyjncal 
examples lor pianoforte are the st-cond movetncnls of the sonatas 
Op. 27,No. I, and Op. 10(1 (in neither of which is the trio repeated) 
and the fifth of the Six Bagatelles Op. I2<). 

The scherzo ol the Eroica symphony is too long for Beethoven 
to allow It to go twice round ; and that ot the gtli symphony is so 
enormous tlial the main Uidy of the scherzo is hke a conqilete first 
movement of a sonata, from which it diflers only in its comjiarativc 
uniformity of texture and its incessant onrush, which not even the 
.startling measured pauses and the changes Irom 3-har to 3-bar 
rhythm can really mierrupt. Beethoven directs as many repetitions 
of its sub-sections as possible, and his coda coiisisls of a most iiu- 

i ires-sive attempt to begin the trio again, dramatically cut short, 
in the 4th, nth and 7th symphonies, the great pianoforte trio in 
B flat (Op. 97I and the string quartets m E Hat (Op. 74), F minor 
(Of). 95) and C sharp minor (Oj). 131), the round-and-round form is 
developed to the utmost, though in performance the necessary 
repetitions are too often omitted where Beethoven has only indicated 
them by a direction instead of writing them in full. The scherzo of 
the C minor symphony was originally meant to go twice round ; 
and a certain pair of superfluous bars, which causeil controversy for 
Uiirty years after Beethoven's death, were due simply to traces of the 
difference between the prtma votta and seennda I’oUa Iwing left in 
the score. 

Beethoven also used other types of quick middle movement in the 
place ot the scherzo. In one case, that of the second allegretto of 
the F, flat trio (Op 70, No 2), the round-and-round form is developed 
to the utmost in an exceedingly luscious and placid movement, 
very remote from tlie fiery humours of his typical scherzo style. 

Modem cu.stom uses the name of scherzo as a mere technical 
term for quick middle movements, and in this sense we may 
speak of the secomi movement of Beethoven’s F major string 
quartet (Op. 59, No. 1) as a unique example ; it being a very 
highly developed application of binary form with the utmo.st 
humour and unexpectedness of detail and style. It is possible 
that this gigantic movement, occurring in a work which was an 
especial favourite of Mendelssohn’s, may have been the inspiring 
so irce of the Mcndelssohnian scherzo which is one of the most 
distinctive new types of sonata movement since Beethoven, 
and is independent of the notion of an alternating trio, whether 
in the single or the round-and-round form. The scherzos in 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music, in the Scotch 
Symphony and in the string quartets in E minor and E flat 
major (Op. 44, Nos. 2 and 3) are splendid examples. Even 
Berlioz shows their influence at the height of his power, in the 
“ Queen Mab ” scherzo of his Romeo et Juliette. The round-and- 
round form has remained peculiar to Beethoven; perhaps 
because with the modem scherzo it would be too long, and 
because it is easier nowadays to manage a scherzo with two trios. 

Of Brahms’s scherzos there are many distinct types. His 
largest, such as that of the trio Op. 8, are greatly influenced by 
Beethoven; but there are several great quick movements in 
the usual form which are not called scherzos, and are as far 
from being jokes as is the third movement of Beethoven’s F 
minor quartet. The third movement of Brahms’s fourth 
symphony is perhaps the most gigantic scherzo since Beethoven’s 
time. It lasts hardly seven minutes, but is a fully developed 
blend of rondo and first-movement forms, with a coda containing 
one of the greatest climaxes in symphonic art. 

Chopin produced a new type of scherzo; independent of the 
sonata, but still in the quick triple time (one beat in a bar) which 
is Beettoven's typical scherzo rhythm. Chopin’s form is traceable 

' The autograph date, 1783, tallies neither with the handwriting 
nor with the style, but it may well refer to the raw matenal. 
Beethoven sometimes kept back his ideas for thirty years before 
executing them. 
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to the classical of scherzo and trio, and the style is dramatic¬ 
ally capricious and romantic, but far too impressive to suggest 
humour. The same may l)c .said of many classical scherzos, 
though Beethoven uses the title only where the humorous 
chhriicler of the movement lies on the surface. Even then 
Beethoven’s only mature instances of the title (except in the 
form of scherzando as a mark of expression) are those of the 
Eroica symphony, the B flat trio Op. 97 and the B flat sonata 
Op. 106. It is, however, correct to call any energetic move¬ 
ment a scherzo when it occupies the position thereof in a sonata 
-scheme. (D. F. T) 

SCHETKY, JOHN CHRISTIAN (1778-1874), Scottish marine 
painter, dc.scended from an old Transylvanian family, was born 
m Edinburgh on the i ith of August 1778. He studi^ art under 
Alexander Nasmyth, and after having travelled on the continent 
he -settled in Oxford, and taught for six years as a drawing- 
miister- In 1808 he obtained a post in the military college. 
Great Marlow, and three years later he was appointed professor 
of drawing in the naval college, Portsmouth, where he had ample 
opportunities for the study of his favourite marine subjects. 
From 1836 to 1855 he held a similar professorship in the military 
college, Addiscomlie. To the Royal Academy exhibitions he 
contributed at intervals from 1805 to 1872, and he was represented 
at the Westminster Hall competition of 1847 hy u large oil- 
painting of the Battle of La Hogue. He was marine painter to 
George IV., William IV. and Queen Victoria. Among his 
published works arc the illustrations to Lord John Manners’s 
Cruise in Scotch Waters, and a volume of photographs from 
his pictures and drawings issued in 1867 under the title of 
Veterans 0/ the Sea. One of his best works, the “ Loss of the Royal 
George,” painted in 1840, is in the National Gallery, London, and 
the United Service Club possesses another important marine 
subject from his brush. He died in London on the 28th of 
January 1874. A memoir by his daughter was published in 1877. 

HLs younger brother, John Alexander Sciietky (1785-1824), 
studied medicine in Edinburgh university and drawing in the 
Trustees’ Academy. As a military surgeon he served with 
distinction under Lord Beresford in Portugal. He TOntributed 
excellent works to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy and 
of the Water-Colour Society, and executed -some of the illustra¬ 
tions in Sir W. Scott’s Provincial Antiquities. He died at Cape 
Coa-st Castle on the 5th of September 1824, when preparing 
to follow Mungo Park’s route of exploration. 

8 CHEUCHZBR, JOHANN JAKOB (1672-1733), Swiss savant, 
was bom at Zurich on the 2nd of August 1672. The son of the 
senior town physician (or Archiater) of Zurich, he received his 
education in that place, and in 1692 went to the university of 
Altdorf near Nuremberg, being intended forthe medical profession. 
Early in 1694 he took his degree of doctor in medicine at the 
university of Utrecht, and then returned to Altdorf to complete 
his mathematical studies. He went back to Zurich in 1696, 
and was made junior town physician (or PoUater), with the 
promise of the professor-ship of mathematics; this he obtained 
in 1710, being promoted to the chair of physics, with the office 
of senior town physician, in January 1733, a few months before 
his death on the 23rd of June. 

His publisiied work.s (apart from numerous articles) were estimated 
at thirty-four in number. His liistorical writings are mostly still 
in MS. The more important of his published writings relate cither 
to his scientific oliservations (all branches) or to liis journeys, in the 
course of which be collected materials for these scientific works. 
In the former category are liis Ueschreibung der Naturgeschichte 
des Schweitserlandes (3 voLs., Zurich, 1700-1708, the 3rd volume 
containing an account in German of his journey of 1705; a new 
edition of this book and, with important omissions, of his 1723 
work, was issued, in a vols., in 1740, by J. G. Sulzer, under the title 
of Naturgeschichte des Schumtserlandes sammt seinen Reisen dber 
die schweitserischen Gebdrge), and bis HelveHae htsloria naturalis 
Oder Naiurhistorie des Schuieilterlandes (published in 3 vols., at 
Zfirinb, 1716-1718, and reissued in the same form in 1732, under the 
German title just given). The first of tlie three pa^ of the last- 
named work deals with the Swiss mountains (summing up all that 
was then known about them, and serving a-s a link between Simler's 
work of 1574 and Gruner’s of 1760), the second with the Swiss rivers, 
lakes and mineral baths, and the third with Swiss meteorology and 
geology. Scheuchzer's works, as issued in 1746 and in 1752, formed 


(with Tsebudi’s Chronicum Hetveticum) one of the chief sources for 
Schiller's play of Wilhelm Tell (1804). In 1704 Scheuchzer was 
elected a F.K.S.; he published many scientific notes and papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions lor 1706-1707, 1709 and 1727-1728. 
In the second category are his Itinera alptna tria (made in 1702- 
1704), which was published in Lomlon in 1708, and dedicated to tlie 
Royal Society, while the plates illustrating it were executed at the 
expense of various fellows of the society, including the president, 
Sir Isaac Newton (whose imprimatur appears on the title-page), Hans 
Sloane, Dean Aldrich, Hunifrey Wanlcy, &c. The text is written m 
Latin, as is that of the definitive work describing his travels (with 
which is incorporated the 1708 volume) that appeared in 1723 at 
Leiden, in four quarto volumes, under the title of Itinera per 
Helvetiac alpinas regiones facta annis ijoe-cyit. ITicse journeys led 
Scheuchzer to almost every part of Switzerland, particularly its 
central and eastern districts. A propos of liis visit (1705) to the 
Rhone glacier, he inserts a full account of the otlier .Swiss glaciers, 
us far as tliey were tlicn known, while in I70(>, after mentioning 
certain wonders to be seen in the museum at Lucerne, he adds rejiorts 
by men of good faith who had seen dragons in Switzerland. He 
doubts their existence, but illustrates the reports hy fanciful repre¬ 
sentations of dragons, which have led some modern writers to 
depreciate his merits as a traveller and naturalist, for the behef in 
dragons was then widely spread. In 1712 he pubhshed a maji of 
Switzerland in four sheets (scale 1/290,000), of which the east jxirtion 
(based on his personal observations) is far the most accurate, though 
the map as a whole was the best map of Switzerland till the end of 
the i8tii century. At the end of his 1723 book he gives a full list 
(covering 27 sto pages) of his wntings from 1O94 to 1721. 

See F. X. Hoehcrl, j. J. Scheuchser. der Begrilnder d. phys. Geo- 
graphic d. liochgebirges (Munich, igoi), a useful little jiamphlet, 
conveniently summarizing Scheuchzer’s scientific views. 

(W. A. B. C.) 

SCHEVENINGEN, a fishing port ami watering-place of Holland, 
on the North Sea, in the province of South Holland, about 2 m. 
N. of the Hague, with which it is connected by tramways. It is 
situated in the dunes at the extremity of the woods which 
separate it from the Hague. The development of Scheveningen 
as a fashionable seaside resort dates from modern times, but the 
fishing village is of ancient origin and once stood fartlier seaward. 
To prevent coast ero.sion a stone wall wius built along the sea 
front in 1896-1900, and below this lies the fine sandy beach 
stretching for miles on either side. The fir-st bathing establish¬ 
ment here dates from 1818, and was also the first in Holland. 
Overlooking the sea from the top of the dunes on either side 
are villas, hotels and the pavilion (1826) lielonging to the family 
of Prince von Wied. Tlie costumes of the fishing community 
are picturesque, the men having silver buttons and wide trousers, 
the women wide skirts and brass helmets. There is a large 
harbour for the fishing fleet at the mouth of the Hague- 
Scheveningen canal. Among the historical memories a.ssociated 
with Scheveningen are the defeat of the combined French and 
English fleets by Admiral de Ruyter in 1673, and the flight and 
subsequent return of William 1 ., king of the Netherlands, in 1813, 
at the beginning and end of the French occupation. This is 
commemorated by an obelisk (1865). ’The town has a rapidly 
growing population of about 23,000. 

SCHIAPARELU, GIOVANNI VIRGINIO (1835-1910), Italian 
astronomcr%nd senator of the kingdom of Italy, was bom on 
the 14th of March 1835 at Savigliano in Piedmont. He entered 
Turin university in 1850, and graduated in 1854. Two years 
later he went to Berlin to study astronomy under Encke, and 
in 1859 was appointed as.si.stant observer at Pulkova, a post 
which he resigned in i860 for a similar one at Brera, Milan. 
On the death of F'rancesco Carlini (b. 1783) in 1862, Schiaparelli 
succeeded to the directorship,' a po.sition which he held until 
1900. He died at Milan on the 4th of July 1910. 

Schiaparelli was primarily an observer—hu first discovery was of 
the asteroid Hesperia in i8bi —but he had also considerable mathe¬ 
matical gifts, as is sliown in his treatment of orbital motions, 
published in 1864, and in other papers. His great contribution to 
astronomy dates from 1866, when he showed that meteors or shooting 
stars traverse space in cometary orbits, and, in particular, that the 
orbits of the Perseids and Comet HI., 1862, and of the Leonids and 
Comet L, t866, were practically the same. These discoveries, sub¬ 
sequently amplified in his Le Stelte cadenti (1873) arid in his Norme 
per le osservationi deUcsielle cadenti dei bolidi (1896) gained for him the 
Lalando prize of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, in 1868, and the 
gold medal and foreign associateship of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1872. He next worked on the double stars, but his results 
have only been partially published. This labour was followed in 
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1877 by ubservationii of the surface of Mars, whereon he detected, 
among other pecuhar characters, certain streaky markings or 
canali, the nature and origin of which is still controversial (see Mars). 
Mercury and Venus were also stuiUed, and he concluded that these 
planets rotated on their axes in the same time as they revolved about 
tile sun ; but these views are questioned. He also discussed many 
other problems, such as stellar distribution, the extent of the uni¬ 
verse, &c., whilst at Brera. On his retirement he turiieil to tlie 
astronomy of the Hebrews and Babylonians ; his earher results are 
given in his xironomta nell‘ anttco Testamenio (1903). a work 
wliich has tieen translated into Enghsh and German, wliilst later 
ones are to be found in various journals, the last being in ScietUta 
(1908). 

SCHIAVONE, the Italian name of the baskel-hilted sword 
of the 17th centuiy, resembling what is erroneously railed the 
“ claymore ” of mtidem Highland regiments. The “ schiavone ’’ 
was the sword of the Slavonic guards {Schiavotii) of the doges 
of Venice, whence the name (see SwoRn). 

SCHIAVONETTI, LUIGI (17(15-1810), Italian engraver, was 
born at Bassano in Venetia on the 1st of April 1765. After 
having studied art for several years he was employed by Testolini, 
an engraver of very indifferent abilities, to execute imitations 
of Bartolozzi’s work.s, which he pas,sed off as his own. In 1790 
Tcstolini was invited by Bartolozzi to join him in England, and, 
it having been discovered that Schiavonetti, who accompanied 
him, had executed the plates in iiuestion, he was employed 
by Bartolozzi and became an eminent engraver in both the 
line and the dot manner. Among his early works are four plates 
of subjerts from the French Revolution, after Bcnazech. lie also 
produced a “ Mater Dolorosa " after Vandyck, and Michelangelo's 
cartoon of the “ Surprise of the Soldiers on the Banks of the Arno.” 
From 1805 to 1808 he was engaged in etching Blake’s designs 
to Blair’s Grave, which, with a imrtrait of the artist engraved 
by Schiavonetti after T. Phillips, R.A., were publi.shed in 1808. 
The etching of Stothard’s *' Canterbury Pilgrims ” was one of his 
latest works, and on his death on the 7th of June 1810 the plate 
was taken up by his brother Niceolo, and finally completed by 
James Heath. 

SCHICHAU, FERDINAND (1814-1896), German engineer 
and .shipbuilder, was born at Elbing, where his father was a 
smith and ironworker, on the 30th of January 1814. He studied 
engineering at Berlin and tlien in England, and returning to 
Elbing in 1837 started works of his own, which from small licgin- 
nings eventually developed into an establishment employing 
some 8000 men. He began by making steam engines, hydraulic 
presses and industrial machinery, and, by concerning himself 
with canal work and river or coast improvement, came to the 
designing and con.struction of dredgers, in which he was the 
pioneer (1841), and finally to the building of .ships. 

His " Boru.s.sia,'' in 1855, was the finst .screw-vessel constructed 
in Germany. Schichau began to specialize in building torpedo- 
boats and cl('stroyem (at first for the Russian government) at an 
early date. From 1873 he had the co-operation of Carl H. Ziese, 
who married liis daughter. Z.iese introduced compound engines into 
the first vessels built by Schichau for the CJorman navy, the gun¬ 
boats “ Haiiiclit ” and " Mfiwe,” launched in 1879, anfl also designed 
in 1881 tile lirst triple-expansion machinery constructed on the 
continent, supi>lying these engines to the torpedo-boats built by 
Schichau lor the German navy in 1884, the first of some lOo that 
by the year 1909 were provided for Germany out of the Elbing 
yards. Torpedo-boats were also built for China, Austria and Italy. 
Meanwhile Klbing had become insufficient for the increased output 
demanded. In 1889 Schichau established a floating dock and re¬ 
pairing sliojis at Pillau, and soon afterwards, by arrangement with 
the government, started a large shipbuilding yard at Danzig, lor 
the purpose of constructing the largest .ships of war and for the 
mercantile marine. He died on the 23rd of January 1890: but 
Ziese carried on the work, and nof only made the Danzig yard the 
chief cradle of the new German fleet, rivalling the finest English 
establishments, but also largely developed the equipment at ElWng. 
The Schichau works have made the name of their originator to rank 
with that of Krupp. 

SCHIEDAM, a town and river port of Holland, in the province 
of South Holland, on the Schie, near its confluence with the 
Maas, and a junction station 3 m. by rail and steam tramway 
W. of Rotterdam. Pop. (1903) 29,227. The public buildings of 
interest are the Groote or Janskerk, the old Roman Catholic 
church, the synagogue, the town-hall, the exchange, the concert- 
hall and a ruined casrie. Schiedam is famous as the seat of a 
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great gin manufacture, which, carried on in more than three 
hundred distilleries, gives employment besides to malt-fartorics, 
cooperages and cork-rutting e-stablishments, and supplies grain 
refuse enough to feed about 30,000 pigs, as well as sufficirnl 
vea.st to form an imiiorlant article of export. Other industrie.s 
include shipbuilding, glass-blowing and the mamifacture of 
stearinc candles. 

SCHIEFNER, FRANZ ANTON (1817-1879), Ru.ssian linguist, 
was bom at Reval, in Russia, on the 18th of July 1817. His 
father was a merchant who had emigrated from Bohemia. He 
was educated first ut the Reval graminur school, matriculated 
at St Petersburg as 11 law student in 1836, and .subsequently 
devoted himself at Berlin, from 1840 to 1842, exclusively to 
Eastern languages. On his return to St Petersluirg in 1843 he 
was employed in teaching the elassics in the First Grammar 
School, and soon afterwards received a iiiist m the ImjH'rial 
Academy, where in 1852 the cultivation of the 'I'llwtan language 
and literature was a.ssigned Iti him as his .sperial function. 
Simull,ineously he held Irom i860 to 1873 the profes.sorship of 
elas.sical languages in the Roman Catholie theological seminary. 
From 1854 till his death he wa.s an extraordinary member ot the 
Imperial Academy. He visited England three limes for puqioses 
of research—in 18(13, 1867 and 1878. He died on the Kith ol 
November 1879. 

.Scliicfiier made Ins mark in literary research in three directions. 
First, lie ctintniiiifcd to Hie Menumx and liullettn <il tlie St Peteraliurg 
Academy, and brought oiii indeiieiKlciUly a niinilier of valuable 
articks and larger imlilications on file language and literature ul 
Tibet. He po.sscsscd also a remarkable acquaiutanee with Mongolian, 
and when death overlook him liatl just finislied a revision of tlie New 
Testament 111 tliat language witli winch tlie British aiul Foreign 
Billie Society fiad entrusted him. F'urther, he was one oi tlie greatest 
anlhonlies on tlie philology and ethnology ol file Finnic tribes 
He edited and translated file great Finnic epic Kalevuta ; he arranged, 
completed and brought out in twelve volumes the literary remains 
of Alexander Castrfin, iiearing on the languages of fhe Samoyedic 
tribe.s, the Koibal, Karaguss, ’i'ungiisian, Buryat, U.siiak and Kotlic 
longues, and prepared several valuable papers on Finnic mythology 
for tlie Impenal Academy. In the third place, lie made liinisclf the 
exponent of investigations info fhe languages ot Ihe f'aiicasiis, which 
ins lucid analy.scs placed within reach of European philologisls. 
Thus he gave a lull analysis of the Tiisli language, and in quick 
succession, from Baron I*. U.siar’s iiivi’stigations. conipreliensive 
papers on tlie Awar, Dde, Alikiiasian, Tclietclienz, Kasi-Kuiiiuk, 
Hurkanian and Kurinian languages. He liad also maslered Ctesetic, 
and brought out a iiumlier of translations from tliat language, 
several ol them accompanied tiy the original text. 

SCHILL, FERDINAND BAPTISTA VON (177(1-1809), Prussian 
soldier, was bom in Saxony. Entering the Prussian cavalry 
at the age of twelve, he was still a subaltern of dragoons when 
he was wounded at the battle of Aucrstiidt. From that field 
he escaped to Kolherg, where he played a very prominent part 
in the celebrated .siege of 1807, as the commander of a volunteer 
force of all arms. After the peace of Tilsit he was promoted 
major and given the command of a hus.sar regiment fomied from 
his Kolherg men. Jn 1809 the political situation in Europe 
appeared to Schill to favour an attempt to liberate his country 
from the French domination. I.eading out his regiment from 
Berlin under pretext of manoeuvres, he raised the standard 
of revolt, and, joined by many officers and a company of light 
infantry, marched for the Elbe. At the village of Dodendorf 
(Sth of May 1809) he had a brush with fJie Magdeburg garrison, 
but was soon driven northwards, where he hoped to find British 
supimrt. The king of Prussia’s proclamations prevented the 
patriots from receiving any appreciable assistance, and with 
little more than his original force Schill was surrounded by 5000 
Danish and Dutch troops in the neighbourhood of VV'isinar. 
He escaped by hard fighting (action of Damgarten, 24th of May) 
to Stralsund, and attempted to put the crumbling fortifications 
in order. 'I'he Danes and Dutch .soon hemmed him in, and by 
sheer numbers overwhelmed the defenders (May 31). Schill 
himself .was killed. Some parties escaped to Prussia, where 
the officers were tried by court-martial, cashiered and imprisoned. 
A few escaped to Swinemunde, but the rest were either killed 
or taken. Handed over to the French, the soldiers were sent 
to the galleys, and the eleven officers shot at Wesel on the i6th 
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of September. The body of Schill wa-s buried at Stralsund, his 
head sent to Leiden, where it remained until J837. Monuments 
were erected at Brunswick, Stralsund and Wesel, and the 
ist Silesian Ln'i-Hussars have borne Schill’s name since 1889. 

See Hakcn, Ftrdinand von irhtU (Leipzig, 1824); Birsch, Ferdi¬ 
nand von SchtU’s Zug und lod (Leipzig, i860), and F. von Schill, ein 
Charahterhild (Potsuani, iSIki) ; Petnch, Pofnmer'sche Lebensbtlder, 
vol. ii. (Stettin, 1884); Francke, Aus Stralsunds Franedsenszeit 
(1890). 

SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON (1759- 
1805), German poet, dramatist and philosopher, was bom at 
Marbach on the Neckar, on the 10th of November 1759. Hi.s 
grandfather had been a baker in the village of Bittenfeld, near 
Waiblingen; his father, Johann Kaspar (1723-1796), was an 
army-surgeon, who had settled in Marbach and married the 
daughter of an innkeeper, Elisabeth Dorothea Kodweis (1732- 
1802). In 1757 Schiller’s father again took service in the army 
and ultimately rose to the rank of captain. The vicissitudes of his 
profession entailed a constant change of residence; but at Lorch 
and at Ludwigsburg, where the family was settled for longer 
periods, the child was able to receive a regular education. In 
*773 the duke Karl Eugenof Wiirttemberg claimed young Schiller 
as a pupil of his military school at the “ Solitude ” near Ludwigs- 
burg, where, instead of his chosen subject of study, theology, 
he was obliged to devote himself to law. On the removal of the 
school in 1775 to Stuttgart, he was, however, allowed to exchange 
this subject for the more congenial study of medicine. The 
strict military discipline of the school lay heavily on Schiller, 
and intensified the spirit of rebellion, which, nurtured on Rousseau 
and the writers of the Sturm und Drang, burst out in tlie young 
poet’s first tragedy; but such a school-life had for a poet of 
Schiller’s temperament advantages which he might not have 
known had he followed his own inclinations; and it afforded 
him glimpses of court life invaluable for his later work as a 
dramatist. In 1776 some specimens of .Schiller’s lyric poetry 
had appeared in a magazine, and in 1777-1778 he completed 
his drama, Die Rduber, which was read surreptitiously to an 
admiring circle of schoolmates. In 1780 he left the academy 
qualified to practise as a surgeon, and was at once appointed 
by the duke to an ill-paid post as doctor to a regiment garrisoned 
in Stuttgart. His discontent found vent in the passionate, 
unbalanced lyrics of this period. Meanwhile Die Rduber, which 
Schiller had been obliged to publish at his own expense, appeared 
in 1781 and made an impression on his contemporaries hardly 
less deep than Goethe’s Gitz von Berlickingen, eight years before. 
The strength of this remarkable tragedy lay, not in its inflated 
tone or exaggerated characterization—the restricted horizon 
of Schiller’s school-life had given him little opportunity of 
knowing men and women—but in the sure dramatic instinct 
with which it is constructed and the directness with which it 
gives voice to the most pregnant ideas of the time. In this 
respect, Schiller’s Rduber is one of the most vital German dramas 
of the i8th century. In January 1782 it was performed in the 
Court and National Theatre of Mannheim, Schiller himself 
having stolen secretly away from Stuttgart in order to be present. 
The success encouraged him to begin a new tragedy, Die 
Versekworung des Fiesco zu Genua, and he edited a lyric 
Antkologie auf das Jakr 1783, to which he was himself the chief 
contributor. A second surreptitious visit to Mannheim came, 
however, to the ears of the duke, who was also irritated by a 
complaint from Switzerland about an uncomplimentary reference 
to Graubiinden in Die Rduber. He had Schiller put under a 
fortnight’s arrest, and forbade him to write any more 
“ comedies " or to hold intercourse with any one outside of 
Wflrttemberg. Schiller, embittered enough by the uncongenial 
conditions of his Stuttgart life, resolv^ on flight, and took 
advantage of some court festivities in September 1782 to put 
his plan into execution. He hoped in the first instance for 
material support from the theatre in Mannheim, and its intendant, 
W. H. von Dalberg ; but nothing but rebuffs and disappoint¬ 
ments were in store for him. He did not even feel secure against 
extradition in Mannheim, and after several weeks spent mainly 
in the village of Ogger^im, where his third drama, Luise 


Millerin, or, as it was subsequently renamed, Kabale und Liebe, 
was in great part written, he found a refuge at Bauerbach in 
Thuringia, in the house of Frau von Wolzogen, the mother of 
one of his former schoolmates. Here Luise Millerin was finished 
and Don Carlos begun. In July 1783 Schiller received a definite 
appointment for a year as “ theatre poet ” in Mannheim, and 
here both Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe were performed in 1784. 
Neither play is as spontaneous or inspired as Die Rduber had 
been ; but both mark a steady advance in characterization 
and in the technical art of the playwright. Kabale und Liebe, 
especially, is an admirable example of that “ tragedy of common 
life ” which Lessing had introduced into Germany from England 
and which bulked so largely in the German literature of the later 
18th century. In this drama Schiller’s powers as a realistic 
portrayer of people and conditions familiar to him are seen 
to be.st advantage. Altlumgh Schiller failed to win an established 
position in Mannheim, he added to his literaiy' reputation by 
his address on Die Schaubiihne als cine moralische Anstalt 
belrachtet (1784), and by the publication of tlie beginning of 
Don Carlos (in blank verse) in his journal. Die rheinische Thalia 
(1785). He had also the opportunity of reading the first act of 
the new tragedy before the duke of Weimar at Darmstadt in 
December 1784, and, as a .sign of favour, the duke conferred 
upon him the title of “ Rat.” 

In April 1785 Schiller, whose position in Mannheim had, long 
liefore tiiis, become hopeless, accepteil the invitation of four un¬ 
known fnends—C. G. Korncr, L. F. Huber, ami their ftancies Minna 
and Dora Stock—with whom he had corresponded, to pay a visit to 
Leipzig. He spent a happy summer mainly at Chihlis, near Leipzig, 
his jubilant mood being reflected m the Ode an die Freude ; and in 
September of the same year he followed his new friend Kbrner to 
Dresden. As Korncr’s guest in Dresden and at Loschwitz on the 
Elbe, Scliiller completed Don Carlos, wrote the dramatic tale, Der 
Verbrecher aus Infamie (later entitled Der Verhrecher aus verlorener 
Ekre, 1780) and tile unfinished novel, Der Geislerseher (1789). The 
Rheinische Thalia was continued as the Thalia (1786-1791 ; in 1792, 
again renamed Die neuc Thalia), and in this journal he published 
most of his writings at this time. Komcr’s interest in philosophy 
also induced Schiller to turn his attention to such studies, the first 
results of which he pnbhshcd in the Phitosophische Brieje (1786). 
Don Carlos, meanwlule, appcareil m book lorm in 1787, and added 
to Schiller's reputation as a ]K)et, In adojiting verse instead of 
prose as a medium of expression, Schiller showed that he was pre¬ 
pared to challenge comparison with the great dramatic poets of 
other times and other lands ; but in seeking a model for this higher 
type of tragedy he uiiiorriinately turned rather to the classic 
tiieatre of France than to the English drama which Lessing, a httle 
earlier, had pronounced more congenial to the German temperament. 
The unwieldiness of the plot and its inconsistencies show, too, that 
Schiller liad not yet mastered tlie new form of drama; but Don 
Carlos at least provided him with an opjKirtunity of expressing ideas 
of political and intellectual freedom with which, as the disciple of 
Rousseau, he was in warm sympatliy. 

A new chapter in Schiller’s life opened with his visit to Weimar in 
July 1787, Goethe was then in Italy, and the duke of Weimar was 
absent from Weimar; but the poet was kindly received by Herder 
and Wicland, by the duchess Amalie and other court notabilities. 
The chief attraction for Schiller was, however, Frau von Kalb with 
whom he had been passionately in love in Mannheim ; but not very 
long afterwards he made the acquaintance at Kudolstadt of the 
family von Lcngefeld, the younger daughter of which subsequently 
became his wife. Meanwmle the preparation for Don Carlos had 
interested Schiller in history, and in 1788 be published the first 
volume of bis chief historical work, Ceschichte des Ab/atls der vereinig- 
ten Niederlande von der spanischen Regierung, a book which at once 
gave him a respected position among the histonans of the i8th 
century. It obtained for him, on the recommendation of Goethe, 
a professorship in the university of Jena, and in November 1789 be 
dmiveied his inaugural lecture. Was heisst und zu tvelchem Ende 
studiert man Universalgeschichle ? In February of the following 
year he manied Charlotte von Lengefeld. Schiller's other historical 
writmgs comprise a Samndung hislorischer Memoires, which he 
began to publish in yrqo, and the Ceschichte des dreissipdhrigen 
Krieges (1791-1793). 'The latter work is more perfunctory m execu¬ 
tion and written for a wider pubUc than his first history, but the 
narrative is dramatic and vivid, the portraiture is sympathetic, 
and the historical events are interpreted by the light of the rational¬ 
istic optimism of the later i8th century. 

Before, however, the History of the Thirty Years' War was finished, 
Schiller had turn^ from history to philosophy. A year after his 
marriage he had been stricken down by severe illness, from the 
effects of which he was never completely to recover; financial cares 
followed, which were g|lieved unexpect^ly by the generosity of the 
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hereditary prince of Holstem-Augustenburg and his minister, (iral 
Schimmelmann, who conferred upon him a pension of looo talers a 
year for tliree years. Schiller resolved to devote the leisure of these 
years to the study of philosophy. In the summer of 1790 he had 
lectured in Jena on the aesthetics of tragedy, and in the following 
year he studied carefully Kant’s treatise on aesthetics, KriUk det 
Uriettskraft, which had lust appeared and appealed powerfully to 
Schiller’s mind. The influence of these studies is to be seen in the 
essays Vber den Grand unseres VergnUgens an Iragischen Gegenstdnden 
and Uber tragische Kunst (1792), as well as in his correspondence with 
Ins friend Kdrner. Here Schillar arrives at his definition of beauty, as 
Freiheit in der Erscheinang, which, although it failed to reniove 
Kant’s difficulty that beauty was essentially a subjective concejition, 
marked the beginning of a new stage ui the history of German 
aesthetic theory. Oher Anmut and Wiirde, published in 1793, was 
a further contribution to the elucidation and widening of Kant’s 
theories; and in the eloquent Unefe iiber die asilietische Ereiehung 
des Menschen (1795), Schiller proceeded to apply lus new standpoint 
to the problems of social and individual life. These remarkable 
letters were pubUshed in Dte Horen, a new journal, founded in 1793, 
which was the immeihate occasion for that intimate friendship with 
Goethe which dominated the remainder of Schiller’s life. The two 

f oets had first met in 1788, but at that time Goethe, fresh from 
taly, felt little inclination towards tlie author of the turbulent 
dramas Die Haulier, Kabale und Licbe and Don Carlos. By degrees, 
however, Schiller’s historical publications, and, in a higher degree, 
the magnificent poems, Die Cotter Gnechenlands (1788) and Die 
Kunsiler (1789), awakened Goethe’s respect, and in 1794, when the 
younger jioct invited tloethe to become a collaborator iu tlie Horen, 
the latter responded with alacrity. In a very few weeks the two 
men had become friends. In the meantime a hohday in Schiller’s 
Wurttemberg home had brouglit reneweil health and vigour. An 
immediate outcome of the new friendship was Schiller’s ^mirable 
essays, pubUshed in the Horen (1795-I79(>) and eollected in 1800 
under tlie title Vber naive und sentimentaltsche Dichtung. Here 
Sciiiller appUed his aesthetic theories to that branch of art which 
was most peculiarly his own, tlie art of poetry ; it is an attempt to 
classify hterature in accordance with an a jinori jihilosophic theory 
of " ancient " and " modern,” " elassic ” and ” romantic,” ” naive ’’ 
and ” sentimental ” ; and it sjirang from the need Schiller himself 
felt of justifying liis own “ sentimental ” and ” modern ” genius 
with the “ naive ” and ” classic ” tranquilMty of Goethe’s. \^ile 
Schiller's standpoint was too isssentially that of his time to lay 
claim to finality, it is, on the whole, the most concise statement we 
[lossess of the literary theory which lay behind the classical literature 
of Germany 

For Schiller himself this was the bridge that led back from 
philosophy to poetry. Under (loethe’s stimulus he won fresh 
laurels in that domain of philosophical lyric which he had opened 
with Die Kunsiler ; and in Das Ideal und das Leben, Die Macht 
des Gesanges, IVUrde der Frauen, and Der Spaziergang, he pro¬ 
duced masterpieces of reflective poetry which have not their 
equal in German literature. These poems appeared in the 
Musenedmanach, a new publication which Schiller began in 
1796, the Horen, which had never met with the succes.s it merited, 
coming to an end in 1797. In the Musenalmanach were also 
published the “ Xenien ” (1797), a collection of distichs by Goethe 
and Schiller, in which the two friends avenged themselves on the 
cavilling critics who were not in sympathy with them. The 
Almanack of the following year, 1798, was even more noteworthy, 
for it contained a number of Schiller’s most popular ballads, 
“ Der Ring des Polykrates,” “ Der Handschuh,” “ Ritter 
Toggenburg,” “ Der Taucher,” “ Die Kraniche des Ihykus ” 
and “ Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ” ; “ Der Kampf mit 
dem Drachen ” following in 1799, and “ Das Lied von 
der Glocke ” in 1800. As a ballad poet, Schiller’s 
popularity has been hardly less great than as a dramatist; the 
bold and simple outline, the terse dramatic characterization 
appealed directly to the popular mind, which did not let itself be 
disturbed by the often artificial and rhetorical tone into which 
the poet falls. But the supreme importance of the last period of 
Schiller’s life lay in the series of master-dramas which he gave 
to the world between 1799 and 1804. Just as Don Carlos had led 
him to the study of Dutch history, so now his occupation with 
the history of the I'hirty Years’ War supplied him with the 
theme of his trilogy of Wallenstein (1798-1799). The plan of 
Wallenstein was of long standing, and it was only towards the end, 
when Schiller realized the impossibility of saying all he had to 
say within five acts, that he decided to dmde it into three parts, 
a descriptive prologue, Wallensteins Lager, and the two dramas 
Die Piccolomim and Wallensteins Tod. Without entirely break¬ 
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ing with the pseudo-classic method he had adopted in Don Carlos 
—the two lovers, Max Piccolomini and Thekla, are an obvious 
concession to the tradition of the French theatre— Wallenstein 
shows how much Schiller's art hud benefited by his study ot 
Greek tragedy ; the fatalism of his hero is a masterly application 
of an antique motive to a modern theme. His whole conception 
of life and character had deepened since Don Carlos, and under 
the influence of Kant’s philosophy the drama liecame the 
embodiment of ethical problems that are essentially modem. 
The success of Wallenstein, with wlikji Schiller passed at once 
into the front rank of European dramatists, was so encouraging 
that the poet resolved to devote himself with redoubled ardour 
to dramatic poetry. Towards the end of 1799 he took up his 
residence permanently in Weimar, not only to be near his friend, 
but also that he might have the advantage of visiting regularly 
the theatre of which Goethe was director. 

Wallenstein was followed in 3800 by Maria Stuart, a tragedy, 
which, in spite of its great popularity in and outside of Germany, 
was feK by the critics to follow too closely the methods of 
the lachrymose “ tragedy of common life ” to maintain a high 
position among Schiller’s works. It is a serious flaw in the play 
that the fate of the heroine is virtually decided before the curtain 
rises, and the poet is obliged to create by theatrical devices the 
semblance of a tragic conflict which, in reality, does not exist. 
A finer production in every way is Schiller’s “ romantic tragedy,” 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801). ’The resplendent medieval 
colouring of the subject, the essentially heroic character of Joan 
ui Arc, gave Schiller an admirable opportunity for the display 
of his rich imagination and rhetorical gifts ; and by an ingenious 
alteration of the historical tradition, he was able to make the 
drama a vehicle for his own imperturbable moral optimism. 
In unity of style and in the high level of its dramatic diction, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans is unsurpas.scd among Schiller’s works. 
Between this drama and its .succes.sor. Die Draut von Messina, 
Schiller translated and adapted to his classic ideals Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth (1801) and Gozzi’s Turandoi (1802). With Die Braut 
von Messina (1803) he experimented with a tragedy on purely 
Greek lines, this drama being as close an approximation to ancient 
tragedy ns its medieval and Christian milieu permitted of. 
If the experiment cannot be regarded us successful, the fault lies 
in the difficulty of reconciling the artificial conventions of the 
Greek theatre, the chorus and the oracle^here represented by 
dreams and superstitions—with the point of view of the poet’s 
own time. As far as the diction itself is concerned, the lyric 
outbursts of the chorus gave Schiller’s genius an opportunity 
of which he was not slow to avail himself. In the poet's last 
completed drama, Wilhelm Tell (1804), he once more, us in 
Wallenstein, chose a historical subject involving wide issues. 
Wilhelm Tell Ls the drama of the Swiss people ; its subject is less 
the personal fate of its hero than the struggle of a nation to free 
itself from tyranny. This is the reason for the epic breadth 
of the work, its picturesque and panoramic character. It also 
justifies the idealization of the hero, on the one hand, und, on the 
other, the introduction of episodes which have but little re¬ 
lation to his personal fate, or even put his character in a directly 
unfavourable light. Wilhelm Tell was an attempt to win for 
the German drama a new field, to widen the domain of dramatic 
poetry. Besides writing TeU, Schiller had found time in 1803 
and 1804 to translate two French comedies by Picard, and to pre¬ 
pare a German version of Racine’s Phedre; and in the last months 
of his life he began a new tragedy, Demetrius, which gave every 
promise of being another step forward in his poetic achievement. 
But Demetrius remains a fragment of hardly two acts. 

Schiller died at Weimar on the 9th of May 1805. His last 
years were darkened by constant ill-health; and indeed it is 
marvellous that he was able to achieve so much. A visit to 
Leipzig in 1801, and to Berlin—where there was some prospect of 
his beiruynvitcd to settle—in 1801, were the chief outward events 
of his later yem-s. He was ennooled in 1802, and in 1804 the duke 
of Weimar, unwilling to lose him, doubled his meagre salary of 
400 talers. Schiller’s art, with its broad, clear lines, its unambigu¬ 
ous moral issues, and its enthusiastie optimism, has appealed with 
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of September. The body of Schill wa.s buried at Stralsund, his 
head sent to Leiden, where it remained until 1837. Monuments 
were erected at Brunswick, Stralsund and Wesel, and the 
ist Silesian Lri^Hussars have borne Schill’s name since 1889. 

Sec Hakcn, Ferdinand von Sohtll (^tipzig, 1824); BSrach, Ferdi¬ 
nand van UchtU's Zug und Tod (Leipzig, i8(jo), and F, von Schill, ein 
Ckarahlerbild (Potsdam, i8(>o) ; Petrich, Pommer’sche Lebensbilder, 
vol, u. (Stettin, 1884) ; Francke, Aus Stratsunds Fraruisenseeit 
(iSyo). 

SCHILLER, JOHANN CHBUTOPH FRIEDRICH VON (1759- 
1805), German poet, dramatist and philosopher, was bom at 
Marbach on the Neckar, on the 10th of November 1759. His 
grandfatlier had been a baker in the village of Bittenfeld, near 
Waiblingen ; his father, Johann Kaspar (1723-1796), was an 
army-.surgeun, who had settled in Marbach and married the 
daughter of an innkeeper, EUsabeth Dorothea Kodweis (1732- 
1802). In 1757 Schiller’s father again took service in the army 
and ultimately rose to the rank of captain. The vicissitudes of his 
profession entailed a constant change of residence ; but at Lorch 
and at Ludwi^sburg, where the family was settled for longer 
periods, the child was able to receive a regular education. In 
1773 the duke Karl Eugen of Wiirttemberg claimed young Schiller 
as a pupil of his military school at the “ Solitude ” near Ludwigs- 
burg, where, instead of his chosen subject of study, theology, 
he was obliged to devote himself to law. On the removal of Sie 
school in 1775 to Stuttgart, he was, however, allowed to exchange 
this subject for the more congenial study of medicine. The 
strict mditary discipline of the school lay heavily on Schiller, 
and intensified the spirit of rebellion, which, nurtured on Rousseau 
and the writers of the Sturm und Drang, burst out in the young 
poet’s first tragedy; but such a school-life had for a poet of 
Schiller’s temperament advantages which he might not have 
known had he followed his own inclinations; and it afforded 
him glimpses of court life invaluable for his later work as a 
dramatist. In 1776 some specimens of Schiller’s lyric poetry 
liad appeared in a magazine, and in 1777-1778 he completed 
his drama, Die Rauber, which was read surreptitiously to an 
admiring circle of schoolmates. In 1780 he left the academy 
qualified to practise as a surgeon, and was at once appointed 
by tlie duke to an ill-paid post as doctor to a regiment garrisoned 
in Stuttgart. His discontent found vent in the passionate, 
unbalanced lyrics of this period. Meanwhile Die Rauber, which 
Schiller hud been obliged to publish at his own expiense, appeared 
in 1781 and made an impression on his contemporaries hardly 
less deep than Goethe’s Gbtz von BerlidUngen, eight years before. 
The strength of this remarkable tragedy lay, not in its inflated 
tone or exaggerated characterization—the restricted horizon 
of Schiller's school-life had given him little opiK)rtunitj( of 
knowing men and women—but in the sure dramatic instinct 
with which it is constructed and the directness with which it 
gives voice to the most pregnant ideas of the time. In this 
respect, Schiller’s Rauber is one of the most vital German dramas 
of the 18th century. In January 1782 it was performed in the 
Court and National Theatre of Mannheim, Schiller himself 
having stolen secretly away from Stuttgart in order to be present. 
The success encouraged him to begin a new tragedy, Die 
VtrschuibruHg des Fiesco s« Genua, and he edited a lyric 
Antholagie auf das Jakr 1781, to which he was himself the dtief 
contributor. A second surreptitious visit to Mannheim came, 
however, to the ears of the duke, who was also irritated by a 
complaint from Switzerland alxiut an uncomplimentary reference 
to Graubunden in Die R&uber. He had Schiller put under a 
fortnight’s arrest, and forbade him to write any more 
“ comedies ” or to hold intercourse with any one outside of 
Wiirttemberg. Schiller, embittered enough by the imcongenial 
conditions of his Stuttgart life, resolved on flight, and took 
advantage of some court festivities in September 1782 to put 
his plan into execution. He hoped in the first instance for 
material supp<nt from the theatre in Mannheim, and its intendant, 
W. H. von Dalberg ; but nothing but rebuffs and disappoint¬ 
ments were in store for him. He did not even feel secure against 
extradition in Mannheim, and after several wraks spent mainly 
in the village of Oggersheim, where his third drafna, Luise 


MiUerin, or, as it was subsequently renamed, Kabale und Liebe, 
was in great part written, he found a refuge at Bauerbach in 
Thuringia, in the hou.se of Frau von Wolzogen, the mother of 
one of his former schoobnates. Here Luise MiUerin was finish^ 
and Dan Carlos begun. In July 1783 Schiller received a definite 
appointment for a year as “ theatre poet ” in Mannheim, and 
here both Fiesco and Kabale und Liebe were performed in 1784. 
Neither play is as spontaneous or inspired as Die Rauber had 
been ; but both mark a steady advance in characterization 
and in the technical art of the playwright. Kabale und Liebe, 
especially, is an admirable example of that “ tragedy of common 
life ” which Lessing had introduced into Germany from England 
and which bulked so largely in the German literature of the later 
i8th century. In this drama Schiller’s powers as a realistic 
portrayer of people and conditions familiar to him are seen 
to l)e.st advantage. Although Schiller failed to win an established 
position in Mannheim, he added to his literary reputation by 
his address on Die SchaubUhne als eine moraltscke Anstalt 
belrachtet (1784), and by the publication of the beginning of 
Don Carlos (in blank verse) in his journal, Die rheimsche Thalia 
(1785). He had also the opportunity of reading the first act of 
the new tragedy before the duke of Weimar at Darmstadt in 
December 1784, and, us a sign of favour, the duke conferred 
upon him the title of “ Rat.” 

In April 1785 Schiller, whose position in Mannheim had, long 
before this, become hoja'lcss, accepted the invitation of lour un¬ 
known friends—C. G. Korncr, L. F. Huber, and their fiancies Minna 
and Dora Stock—with whom he had corresponded, to jiay a visit to 
Leipzig. He spent a happy summer mainly at Gohlis. near Leipzig, 
his jubilant mood being reflected m the Ode an die Freude ; and in 
.September of tlie same year he followed his new friend Korner to 
Dresden. As Korncr's guest in Dresden and at Ixischwitz on the 
Elbe, Scliillcr completed Don Carlos, wrote the dramatic tale, Der 
Verbrecher aus Infamte (later entitled Der Verhrechet aus verlorener 
Ehre, 1786) and tlie unfinished novel, Der Geisterseher (1789). The 
Rheimsche Thalia was continued as the Thaha {1780-1791 ; in 1792, 
again renamed Die neue Thaha), and in tliis journal he pubhshed 
most of his writings at this time. Korner's interest in philosophy 
also induced Schiller to turn his attention to such studies, the first 
results of which he published in the Philosophtsche briefe (lySfi). 
Don Carlos, meanwlule, appeared in book form in 1787, and added 
to Schiller's reputation as a jsiet. In adopting verse instead of 
prose as a medium of expression, Schiller showeil that he was pre¬ 
pared to challenge comparison witli the great dramatic poets of 
other times and other lands ; but m seeking a model for this higher 

S rpe of tragedy he unfortonatcly turnt'd rather to the classic 
leatrc of France tlian to the English drama which X.essing, a httle 
carher, had pronounced more congenial to the German temperament. 
Tlie unwieUlincss of the plot and its inconsistencies show, too, that 
Schiller liad not yet mastered the new form of drama: but Don 
Carlos at least provided him with an opportunity of expressing ideas 
of political and intellectual freedom with which, as the disciple of 
Rousseau, he was in warm sympathy. 

A new chapter in Schiller's life opened with his visit to Weimar in 
July 1787. Goethe was then in Italy, and tlie duke of Weimar was 
absent from Weimar ; but the poet was kindly received by Herder 
and Wieland, by the duchess Amalie and other court notabilities. 
The chief attraction for Schiller was, however, Frau von Kalb with 
whom he h^ been passionately in love in Mannheim ; but not very 
long afterwards he made the acquaintance at Rudolstadt of the 
fanuly von Lengefcld, the younger daughter of which subsequently 
became his wife. Meanwhile the preparation for Don Carlos had 
interested Schiller in history, and in 1788 he pubhshed the first 
volume of his chief historical work, Geschichle des A bfaUs der vereinig- 
ten Niederlande von d^ spanischen Regierung, a book which at once 
gave him a respected position among the historians of the 18th 
century. It obtained for him, on the recommendation of Goethe, 
a professorship in the university of Jena, and in November 1789 he 
d^vered his inaugural lecture. Was heissi und zu welchetn Ende 
studiert man Universalgesckichte f In February of the following 
year he married Cliarlotte von Lengefeld. Schiller's other historical 
writings comprise a Sammlung historischer Memoires, which _ he 
began to putnish in 1790, and the Geschichle des dreissigjahrigen 
Krieges (1791-1793). The latterwork is more perfunctory m execu¬ 
tion and written for a wider public than his first totoiy, but the 
narrative is dramatic and vivid, the portraiture is sympathetic, 
and the historical events are interpreted oy the light of the rational¬ 
istic optimism of the later i8th century. 

Before, however, the History of the Thirty Years War was finislied, 
Schiller had turned from history to philosophy. A year after his 
marriage he had been stricken down by severe illness, from the 
effects of which he was never completely to recover; financial cares 
followed, which were lylieved unexpectedly by the generosity of the 
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hereditary prince of Holstein-Auf>ustenburg and his minister, Graf 
Sctummelmann, who conferred upon him a pension of louo talers a 
year for three years. Schiller resolved to devote the leisure of these 
years to the study of philosophy. In the summer of 1790 he had 
lectured in Jena on the aesthetics of tragedy, and in the following 
year he studied carefully Kant’s treatise on aesthetics, Kritik der 
UrteUskraft, which liad just appeared and appealed powerfully to 
Schiller's mind. The influence of these studies is to be seen in the 
essays Ober den Grund unseres Vergnugens an tragtschen Oegenstdnden 
and Uber tragtsche Kunst (1792). as well as in his correspondence with 
his friend Kdrner. Here Schiller arrives at his deflmtion of beauty, as 
Fretkeit in der Erseketnung, which, although it failed to remove 
Kant’s dilhculty that beau^ was essentially a subjective conception, 
marked the beginning of a new stage in the history ol German 
aesthetic theory. Ober Antnul und WUrde, jmblished in 1793, was 
a further contribution to the elucidation and widening of Kant’s 
theories ; and in the eloquent lirte)e uber dte dstkehsche Erstelmng 
des Menschen (i 795 )i Scliiller proceeded to apply his new standpoint 
to the problems of social and individual life. These remarkable 
letters were pubhshed in Ihe Horen, a new journal, founded m 179.J, 
which was the immediate occasion for that intimate friendshiji with 
Goethe which dominated the remainder of Schiller’s life. The two 
poets had first met in 1788, but at that time Goethe, fresh from 
Italy, felt htlle inchnation towards the author of the turbulent 
dramas Die Kauher, Kabale und Ltebe and Don Carlos. By degrees, 
however, Schiller’s historical pubheations, and, in a higher degree, 
the magnificent jxienis, Dte GbUer Gnechenlands (1788) and Dte 
Kmtsller (1789), awakened Goethe’s respect, and in 1794, when the 
younger jioet invited (kiethe to tiecome a collaborator in the Horen, 
the latter resjioniled with alacrity. In a very few weeks the two 
men had become friends. In the meantime a hohday in Scliiller’s 
Wurttemberg home had brought renewed health and vigour. An 
immediate outcome of the new friendship was Schiller’s admirable 
essays, pubhshed in the Horen (1795-179O) and collected in 1800 
under the title Ober naive und sentimenlaltsehe Dichtung. Here 
Schiller applied Ids aestlictic theories to that branch of art which 
was most peculiarly his own, the art of jioetry ; it is an attempt to 
classify hlcraturc in accordance with an a jiriori jihilosophic theory 
of " ancient " and " modern," ’’ cla-ssic ’’ and ’’ romantic," ’’ naive ’’ 
and ■’ sentimental " ; and it sjiraiig from the need Schiller himself 
fell of justifying his own " sentimental ’’ and ’’ modern " genius 
with the " naive " and " classic ’’ traiujuilhty of Goethe’s. \^ile 
Schiller’s standpoint was too essentially tliat of lus time to lay 
claim to finality, it is, on the whole, the most concise statement we 
possess of the hterary theory which lay behind the classical Utcrature 
ol Germany. 

I'br Schiller himself this was the bridge that led back from 
philosophy to poetry. Under Goethe’s stimulus he won fresh 
laurels in that domain of philosophical lyric which he had opened 
with Vie Kunstler ; and in Das Ideal und das Leben, Die Macht 
des (iesanges, Wurde der Frauen, and Der Spaziergang, he pro¬ 
duced masterpieces of reflective poetry which have not their 
equal in German literature. These poems appeared in the 
Musenalmanach, a new publication which Schiller began in 
1796, the Horen, which had never met with tlie success it merited, 
coming to an end in 1797. fn the Musenalmanach were also 
published the “ Xenien ” (1797), a collection of distichs by Goethe 
and Schiller, in which the two friends avenged themselves on the 
cavilling critics who were not in sympathy witli them. The 
Ahnanach of the following year, 1798, was even more noteworthy, 
for it contained a number of Schiller’s most popular ballads, 
“Der Ring des Polykrates,” “Der Handschuh,” “Ritter 
Toggenburg,” “ Der Taucher,” “ Die Kraniche des Ihykus ” 
and “ Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ” ; “ Der Kampf mit 
dem Drachen ” following in 1799, and “ Das Lied von 
der Glocke ” in 1800. As a ballad poet, Schiller’s 
popularity has been hardly less great than as a dramatist; the 
bold and simple outline, the terse dramatic characterization 
appealed directly to the popular mind, which did not let itself be 
disturbed by the often artiflcial and rhetorical tone into which 
the poet falls. But the supreme importance of the last period of 
Schiller’s life lay in the series of master-dramas which he gave 
to the world between 1799 and 1804. Just as Don Carlos had led 
him to the study of Dutch history, so now his occupation with 
the history of the Thirty Years’ War supplied him with the 
theme of his trilogy of Wallenstein (1798-1799). ’The plan of 
Wallenstein was of long standing, and it was only towards the end, 
when Schiller realized the impossibility of saying all he had to 
say within five acts, that he decided to divide it into three parts, 
a descriptive prologue, Wallensteins Lager, and tiie two dramas 
Die Piccolomini and Wallensteins Tod. Without entirely break¬ 
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ing with the pseudo-classic method he had adopted in Don Carlos 
—the two lovers, Max Piccolomini and Thekk, are an obvious 
concession to the tradition of the Prench theatre— Wallenstein 
shows how much Schiller’s art had benefited by his study ol 
Greek tragedy ; the fatalism of his hero is a nm.stcrly application 
of an antique motive to a modern theme. His whole conception 
of life and character had deepened since Don Carlos, und under 
the influence of Kant's philosophy the drama became the 
embodiment of ethical problems that are essentially modern. 
The success of Wallenstein, with which Schiller passed at once 
into tlie front rank of European dramatists, was so encouraging 
that the poet resolved to devote himself witli redoubled ardour 
to dramatic poetry. Towards the end of 1799 he took uji his 
residence permanently in Weimar, not only to be near his friend, 
but also that he might have the advantage of visiting regularly 
the theatre of wliicli Goethe was director. 

Wallenstein was followed in 1800 by Maria Stuart, a tragedy, 
which, in spite of its great popularity in and outside of Germany, 
was felt by the critics to follow too closely the methods of 
the lachrymose “ tragedy of common life ” to maintain a high 
position among Schiller's works, ft is a serious flaw in the play 
tliat the fate of the heroine is virtually decided before the curtain 
rises, and the poet is obliged to create by tlieatriral devices the 
semblance of a tragic conflict which, in reality, docs not exist. 
A finer production in every way is Schiller's “ romantic tragedy," 
Dte Jungfrau von Orleans (1801). The resplendent medieval 
colouring of the .subject, the esscntiall)- heroic character of Joan 
of Arc, gave Schiller an admirable opportunity for the di.splay 
of his rich imagination and rhetorical gifts ; and by an ingenious 
alteration of the historical tradition, he was able to make the 
drama a vehicle for his own imperturbable moral optimi.sm. 
In unity of style and in the high level of its dramatic diction, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans is unsurpassed among Schiller’s works. 
Between this drama and its successor, Dte liraut von Messtna, 
Schiller translated and adapted to his classic ideals Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth (1801) and Gozzi’s Turandol (1802). With Dte liraut 
von Messina (1803) he exiierimcnted with a tragedy on purely 
Greek lines, this drama being as close an approximation to ancient 
tragedy as its medieval and Christian milieu permitted of. 
If the exjicriment cannot be regarded as successful, the fault lies 
in the difficulty of reconciling the artificial conventions of the 
Greek theatre, the chorus and the oracle—here represented by 
dreams and superstitions—with the point of view of the pioet’s 
own time. As far as the diction itself is concerned, the lyric- 
outbursts of the chorus gave Schiller’s genius an opportunity 
of which he was not slow to avail himself, fn the poet’s Iasi 
completed drama, Wilhelm Tell (1804), he once more, as in 
Wallenstein, chose a historical subject involving wide issues. 
Wilhelm Tell is the drama of the Swiss people ; its subject is less 
the personal fate of its hero than the struggle of a nation to free 
itself from tyranny. This is the reason for the epic breadth 
of the work, its picturesque and panoramic character. It also 
justifies the idealization of the hero, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the introduction of episodes which have but little re¬ 
lation to his personal fate, or even put his character in a directly 
unfavourable light. Wilhelm Tell was an attempt to win for 
the German drama a new field, to widen the domain of dramatic 
poetry. Besides writing Tell, Schiller had found time in 1803 
and 1804 to translate two French comedies by Picard, and to pre¬ 
pare a German version of Racine’s Phedre; and in the last months 
of his life he began a new tragedy, Demetrius, which gave every 
promise of being another step forward in his poetic achievement. 
But Demetrius remains a fragment of hardly two acts. 

Schiller died at Weimar on the 9th of May 1805. Ilis last 
years were darkened by constant ill-health ; and indeed it is 
marvellous that he was able to achieve so much. A visit to 
Leipzig in 1801, and to Berlin—where there was some prospect of 
his beingjnvited to settle—in i8p4,were the chief outward events 
of his later years. He was ennobled in 1802, and in 1804 the duke 
of Weimar, unwilling to lose him, doubled his meagre salary of 
400 talers. Schiller’s art, with its broad, clear lines, its unambigu¬ 
ous moral issues, und its enthusiastic optimism, has appealed with 
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peculiar force to the German people, especially in periods of 
political despondency. But since the re-establislment of the 
German empire in 1871 there has been, at least in intellectual 
circles, a certain waning of his popularity, the Germans of to-day 
realizing that Goethe more fully represpts the aspirations of the 
nation. In point of fact, Schiller’s genius lacks that universality 
whidi characterizes Goctlic’s ; as a dramatist, a philosopher, an 
historian, and a lyric poet, he was the exponent of ideas which 
liclong rather to the Europe of the period before the French 
Kevolutiun than to our time ; we look to his high principles of 
moral conduct, his noble idealism and optimism, rather as the 
ideal o) an age that has passed away than as tire expression of 
the more material ambitions of the modem world. 

The first edition of Schiller's S&mtltche Werke appeared in 1812- 
1815 IN 12 vols. and was edited by Schiller's most intimate friend, 
C, (1 Korner. Of the conntless sulisei^uent editions mention need 
only be made here of the hiitorisch krtttschr Ausgabe by K. Goedeke 
and others (15 vols , iStjy-iSyo) ; the etlitfon published by Heinpel 
and edited by R. Boxliorger and \V. von Moltzahn (10 vols., 1868- 
1874) : that in Kurschiier's Deutsche Nateonatliteratur, vols. 118- 
129 (1882-18110), editeil by R. Boxberger and A. Birlinger : and 
the latest Cotta edition [Sdhularausgahe), edited by E. von dor 
Hellcn and otliers (17 vols., 1904-1905). A critical edition of 
Schiller's Uriefe was published by F. Jonas (7 vols.) in 1892-1890; 
the chief collections of Ins curre8|iundeuce are . Une/weehset zwischcn 
Schiller und (lorthe (1828-1829, edited by F. Muncker, 4 vols , 
1893) ; tlriefwechset twischen Schiller und (v. von Humboldt (1830, 
edited by !■'. Muncker, 1893); Schillers Unefuiechsel mil Krirner (1847, 
edited by L. tleiger, 1893) ; Schiller und Lotte (1850, 4U1 ed. 1S93); 
Brtefwechsel twischen Schiller und Cotta, cd. by W’. Vollincr (1870). 

'I'he chief biogrmihies of Schiller are the following : T. Carlvle, 
Life of Friedrich Schiller (1824, German translation with an intro¬ 
duction by Goethe, 1830) ; Caroline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben 
(1830, 5th cd. 1870, cheap reprint, 1884) ; K. Hoflineister, 
Schillers Leben (1838 1842) ; G. Schwab, Schillers Leben (1840, 
2nd ed. 1844) ; 1 ^. Valleske, Schillers Leben und Werken (1858- 
1859, 14th cd. 1894, Eng. trans. 1885): H. 'Viehoff, Schillers 
Leben (1875, new ed 1888) ; II. Diintzer, Schillers Leben (1881); 
1 . Sime, Schiller (1882) ; R. Weltncli, F. Schiller (vol. i,, i8go); 
O. Bralim, Schiller (vols. i.-ii., 1888-1892) ; j. Manor, Schiller, setn 
Leben und seine Werke (vols. i.-ii., 1890); J. Wychgram, Schiller 
(1895, 3rd cd. 1898, jiopular cd. 1905): O. Uamack, Schiller 
(1898, 2nd ed. 1905) ; L. Bellermann, Schiller (1901) ; C. Thomas, 
Life and Works of Schiller (1901) ; K. Berger, Schiller (vol. 1., 1905) ; 
E. Kiihnemann, .Schiller (1905). Sec also E. Boas, Schillers Jugend- 
jahre (1850) ; E. Muller, Schillers Mutter (1894); by the same, 
Schillers ^genddichtung und Jugendleben (1890) ; A. Streicher, 
.Schillers Flucht von Stuttgart (183(1, reprint, 1905); E. Muller, 
Regesten tu Schillers Leben und Werken (1900) ; A. Kontz, Les 
Drames de la jeunesse de Schiller (1899); E. Kiihnemann, Rants und 
Schillers Begrundung der Asthetik (1895) ; V. BascU, La FoHtque 
de Schiller (1902) : K. Tomaschek, Schiller in seinem Verhdltntssc 
tur Wissenschaft (l8(>2) ; F. Uherweg, Schiller als Htsloriker und 
Phtlosoph (1884) ; O. Hamack, Die klasstsche Astheltk der Deutschen 
(1892) ; W. F'lelitz, Sludten eu Schillers Dramen (187(1) ; L. Beller- 
niann, Schillers Dramen : Beilrdge tu ihrem Verstandnis (2 vols., 
1888-1891 ; 2nd ed. 1898) ; K. Werdor, Vorlesungen Uber Schillers 
Wallenstein (18(^9) ; A. Kflster, Schiller als IRramalurg (1891) ; 
L. BelUng, Schillers Metrik (1883) ; K. Fischer, Schiller-Sehnflen 
(1B91-1892) ; J. W, Braun, Schiller im Urleile seiner Zeitgenossen 
(3 vols., 1882); J. G. Robertson, Schiller after a Century (1905). 

(J. G. R.) 

SCHUiTBEROES, JOHANN or HANS (1381-1440 r), German 
traveller and writer, was born of a noble family in 1381 (May 
9th ?), probably at Hollcrn near Loliof, half way between Munich 
and Freising, on what was then a property of his family. In 
1394 It® joined the suite of Licnhart Richartinger, and went off 
to fight under Sigismund, king of Hungary (afterwards emperor), 
against the^ Turks on the Hungarian frontier. At the battle of 
Nicopolis (Sept. 28th, 1396) he was wounded and taken prisoner: 
when he had recovered the use of his feet, Sultan Bayezid I. 
(Ilderim) took him into his .service as a runner (1396-1402). 
During this time he seems to have accompanied Ottoman troops 
to certain parts of Asia Minor and to Egypt. On Bayezid’s 
overthrow at Angora (July 20th, 1402), SchiltWger passed into 
the service of Bayezid’s conqueror Timur: he now appears to 
have followed Themurlin to Samarkand, and perhaps also to 
Armenia and Georgia. .After Timur’s death ^ebruaiy 17th, 
1405) his German runner first became a slave of Shah Rukh, the 
ablest of Timur’s sons ; then of Miran Shah, a brother of Shah 
Rukh ; then of Abu Bekr, a son of Miran Shah, whose camp 


roamed up and down Armenia. He next accompanied Chekre, a 
Tatar prince living in Abu Bekr’s horde, on an excursion to 
Siberia, of which name Schiltberger gives us the first clear mention 
in west European literature. He also probably followed his new 
master in his attack on the Old Bulgaria of the middle Volga, 
answering to the modem Kazan and its neighbourhood. Wan¬ 
derings in the steppe lands of south-east Russia ; visits to Sarai, 
the old capital of the Kipehak Khanate on the lower Volga and 
to Azov or Tana, still a trading centre for Venetian and Genoese 
merchants; a fresh change of servitude on Chekre’s ruin ; 
travels in the Crimea, Circassia, Abkhasia and Mingrelia; and 
finally escape (from the neighbourhood of Batum) followed. 
Arriving at Constantinople, he there lay hid for a time ; he then 
returned to his Bavarian home (1427) by way of Kilia, Akkerman, 
Lemberg, Cracow, Breslau and Meissen. After his return he 
became a chamberlain of Duke Albert 111 ., probably receiving 
this appointment in the first instance before the duke's accession 
in 1438. 

Sciiiltbcrgcr'fl Heisebuch contains not only a record of his own 
e^ericnccs and u sketch of various e.hapters of contemporary 
K^tern liistory, but also an accouni of countries and their manners 
and customs, es])ecially of those countries which he had himself 
visited. First conu> the lands ” this side " of Danulx*, where he had 
travelled ; next follow those between the Danulie and the sea, 
wliich liad now fallen under the I'urk ; after this, the Ottoman 
dominious in Asia ; last come the more distant regions of Schilt* 
bcrgcFs world, from Trebizond to Russia and from Egypt to 
India. In this regitjnal geography the dcscrijitions of Brusa ; of 
various west Caucasian and Armenian regions ; of the regions 
around the Caspian, and the habits of their peoples (especially the 
Rvd I'atars) ; of Siberia; of the Crimea with its great Genoese 
colony at KaJla (where he once spent five months) ; and of Egypt 
and Arabia, are jiarticularly worth notice. His allusions to the 
Catholic missions still persisting in Armenia aiul in other regions 
beyond the Kuxine, and to (non-Roman ?) Christian communities 
even in the Great Tatary of the steppes are also remarkable. 
Schiltberger is perhaps the first writer of Western Christendom to 

? ive the true burial place of Mahomet at Medina: his sketclies of 
slam and ol Eastern Christendom, with all their shortcomings, are 
of remarkable merit for their tunc : and lie may fairly be n’ckone<l 
among the authors who contributed to fix Frester John, at the close 
of the middle ages, in Abyssinia. Ills work, howtwer, contains many 
inaccuracies ; llius in reckoning the years of his service both with 
Bayezid and wifE Timur he unaccountably multifihcs by two. 
His accouni of Timur and his campaigns is misty, often incorrect, 
and sometimes fabulous : nor can von Hammer’s jiarallel between 
Marco Folo and Schiltberger be sustained without large reservations. 

Four MSS. of the Retsebuch exist : (i) at Donaueschingen in the 
Furslenbcrg Library, No. 481 ; (2) at Heidelberg, University 

Library, 210 ; (j) at Nuremberg, City Library, 34 ; (4) at St Gall, 
Mona.st. Library, 028 (all of 15th century, the last fragmentary). 
The work was first edited at Augsburg, about 14O0 ; four other 
editions appeared in the 15th century, and six in the lOth ; in the 
19th the best were K. F. Neumann's (Munich, 1859), P. Bruun’s 
(Odessa, iboti, with Russian commentary, in the Records of the 
Imperial University of New Russia, vol. i.), and V. Langmantel's 
(Tubingen, 1885): “Hans Scliillliergers Reisebuch," in the 172nd 
volume of tlie liiblwthek des literarischen Veretns in Stuttgart. See 
also the English (Hakluyt Society) version, The Bondage and Travels 
oi Johann Schiltberger . . ., trans. by Buchan Telfcr with notes by 
F. Bruun (London, 1879) ; von Hammer, “ Berechtigung < 1 . onen- 
talischcn Namen Schiltbergcrs," in Denksihnften d. Konigl. Akad. 
d. Wxssenschaften (vol. ix., Munich, 1823-1824); R. Rohricht, 
Bibliotheca geographica PalaesHnae (Berlin, 1890, pp. 103-104); 
C. R. Beazley, Hatc^ of Modem Geography, iii. 35(»-378, 550, 555. 

(C. R.‘ B.) 

SCHIMMEL, HENDRIK JAN (1825- ), Dutch poet and 

novelist, was bom on the 30th of June 1825, at Graveland, 
in the province of North Holland, where his father was a notary 
and the burgomaster. From 1836 to 1842 Schimmel served 
in his father’s office, and upon his death he was taken into the 
office of the agent of the Dutch Treasury in Amsterdam, ex¬ 
changing in 1849 for a post with the Dutch Trading Company 
there, in 1863 he became a director of the Amsterdam Credit 
Association. His first volume of poems appeared in 1852; 
but it was as a writer of historical dramas in blank verse and one 
of the regenerators of the Dutch stage that his literary position 
was made. His finest production was Strumsee (1868), which 
was preceded by Na^leon Bonaparte (1851) and Juffrouw 
Serklaas (“ Mrs Serklaas/* 1857). Among his other dramatic 
works may be mentioned Joan Wotitersz (a drama, 1847), Twee 
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Tudors (“ Two Tudors,” 1847), Gondelbald (1848), Schuld m 
Boete (” Guilt and Retribution,” a drama, 1852), fiel Kind 
van Stoat (“ The State Child,” a dramatic fragment, 1850); Zege 
na Strijd {“ Struggle and Triumph,” a drama, 1878). SchimmcTs 
renderings of Casimir de la Vigne’s Louis XL, (hjibel’s 
Sophonisbe, and Ponsard’s Lucrece are also still acted in the 
Netherlands. His novels are distinguished by their vigorous 
style and able characterization. The earlier, better-known 
ones betray the writer’s English proclivities. The plots of 
Mary Hollis (i860, 3 vols., English translation, Condon 1872, 
under the title of “ Mary Hollis, a Romance of the Days of 
Charles II. and William, Prince of Oritngc," 3 vols.) luid of 
Mylady Carlisle (1864, 4 vols.) are laid in England, whereas 
those of his Sinjeur Semeyns (1875, 3 vols.), a powerful picture 
of the terrible year 1672, and of De Kapitein van de Lijfgarde 
(1888, 3 vols., English adaptation, i8p6, under the title of 
‘‘ The Lifeguardsman,” i vol.), a continuation of “ Master 
Semeyns,” are almost entirely centred in Holland. He had many 
points of style and manner in common with Madame Bosboom- 
Toussaint, though both remained highly original in their treat¬ 
ment. Both finally reverted to essentially nationid subjects. 
To the earlier romances of Schimmel belong: Bonaparte en 
syn Tyd (“ Bonaparte and his Time,” 1853), De lierste Dag eens 
Nieuwen Leveiis (“ The Eirst Day of a New Life,” 2 vols., 1855), 
Sprohen en Vertellingen (“ Legends and Talcs,” 1855), Een 
Uaagsche Jnfjcr (“ A Hague liamscl,” 1857), De Vooraoond 
der Kevolutie (‘‘The Eve of the Revolution,” 1866). Schimmel 
was an early collaborator of Potgieter on the Cids staff. His 
dramatie works appeared in a collected edition in 1885-1886 
at Amsterdam (3 vols.), followed by a complete and popular 
issue of his novels (Schiedam, 1892). 

SCHINKEL, KARL FRIEDRICH (1781-1841), tkjrman 
architect and painter, and professor in tlie aaidemy of fine arts 
at Berlin from 1820, was born at Neuruppin, in Brandenburg, 
on the 13th of March 1781. He was a pupil of P'ricdrich GiUy, 
the continuation of whose work he undertook when his master 
died in 1800. In 1803 Schinkel went to Italy, returning to 
Berlin in 1805. The Napoleonic wars interfered seriously with 
his work as architect, so that he took up landscape painting, 
displaying a talent for the romantic delineation of natural 
scenery. In 1810 he drew a plan for the mausoleum of Queen 
Louise and in i8iq a brilliant sketch for the Berlin cathedral in 
Gothic style. From 1808 to 1814 he painted a number of 
dioramas for Gropins. P'rom 1815 he devoted much time to 
scene painting, examples of his work being still in use in the 
royal theatres of Germany. Schinkel’s principal buildings are in 
Berlin and its neighbourhood. His merits arc, however, best 
shown in his unexecuted plans for Ute transformation of the 
Acropolis into a royal palace, for the erection of the Orianda 
Palace in the Crimea and for a monument to Frederick the 
Great. These and other designs may be studied in his Samndung 
architektonischer Enlwurfe (1820-1837, 3rd ed. 1857-1858) and 
his Werke der hoheren Baukunst (1845-1846, new ed. 1874). 

See the biographies by Kugler, Bottischer, Quast, H. Grimm, 
Waagen, Woetmann, Pecht, Dohme, and vol. xxvui. of the KUnstler- 
motwgraphie, by Ziller (Leipzig, 1897). 

SCHIRMER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1802-1866), German 
landscape artist, was bom in Berlin. As a youth he painted 
flowers in the royal porcelain factory; afterwards he became 
a pupil of F". W. Schadow in the Berlin Academy, but his art 
owed most to Italy. He went to Italy in 1827 ; his sojourn 
extended over three years; he became a disciple of his country¬ 
man Joseph Koch, who built historic landscape on the Poussins, 
and is said to have caught inspiration from Turner. In 1831 
Schirmer established himself in Berlin in a studio with scholars 
from 1839 to 1865 he was professor of landscape in the academy. 

Schirmcr's place in the history of art is distinctive : bis sketches 
in Italy were more than transcripts of the spots ; he studied nature 
with the purpose of composing historic and poetic Iand8cape.s. On 
the completion of the Berim Museum of Antiquities came his oppor¬ 
tunity : upon the walls he painted classic sites and temples, and 
elucidated the collections by the landscape scenery with which they 
were historically assocuitcd. His supreme aim wa-s to make his 
art the poetic interpretation of nature and he deemed technique 
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secondary to cuncr]>tion. His pictures appeal to the mind by the 
ideas they embody, by beauty of form, harmony of line, significance 
of hght and colour. In this constructional landscape thirman critics 
ihscover " motive.'’ " inner meaning." " tlie subjective," " the 
ideal." And Schirmer thus formed a school. 

SCHIRMER, JOHANN WILHELM (1807-1863), German land¬ 
scape painter, wa.s bom at Jiilich in Rhenish Prussia. This 
artist, a namesake of F. t\'. Schirmer, had a similar aim and 
career. He first was a student, and subsequently liecame a 
professor in the academy of Diisseldorf. In 1854 he was made 
directorof the art school at f'arlsruhe, where he died. He travelled 
and sketched in Italy, and aimed at historic landscape after 
the manner of the Poussins. His Biblical landscapes with 
figures arc held in good esteem. 

SCHISM, a division, especially used of a formal separation 
from a church or religious liody, a sect, or church formed by 
such separation. Tlie Greek ir^iV/ia, a cleft, split, from o-yiftiv, 
to cleave, is used in the New 'Festament of an actual rent in a 
gamient (Matt. ix. 16) and also several times of divisions or 
differences of opinion as to the teaching and message of (dirist 
(John vii. 43) or of dissension in the church (1 Cor. xi. 18). 
in the early Christian (ihurch, as defincfi by the Fathers, and 
later, the offence of " schism ” is distingui.shed from that of 
“ heresy " ; it refers not to differences of belief or doctrine, 
but to the promotion, or the state, of divisions of organisation, 
and to the formation of bodies separate from the true church, 
or to dissensions and .sejiaratinns due to disputes over matters 
of discipline or authority (.see Hkresy). The dispute which 
led to the separation of the LatTh and Greek Churches is known 
as the ” Great Schism,” and the division over the election to 
the Papacy of Urban VI. and dement VII. as the “ Great Schism 
of the West ” (1378-1417) (sec Papacy and Church History). 

SCHISTS (Gr. <rx>’f£o', to split), in petrology, mctamorphic 
rocks which have a fissile character. In all of them there is at 
least one mineral which crystallizes in platy forms (e.g. mica, 
talc, chlorite, haematite), or in long blades or fibres (antho- 
phyllite, tremolite, actinolite, tourmaline), and, when these 
have a well marked parallel arrangement in definite bands or 
folia, the rock will break far more easily along the bands than 
across them. The platy minerals have also a perfect cleavage 
parallel to their flat .surfaces, while the fibrous .species often have 
two or more cleavages following their long axes; hence a schistose 
rock may split not only by separation of tlie mineral plates from 
one another but also by cleavage of the parallel minerals through 
their substance. 

Schists in the common acceptance of that term are really 
highly crystalline rocks; fissile slates, sliales or sandstones, in 
which the original sedimentary structures arc little modified 
by recrystallization, arc not included in this group by English 
petrologlsts, though the French schistes and tlie German Schiefer 
are used to de.signate also rocks of these types. The difference 
between schists and gneisses is mainly that the latter have less 
highly developed foliation ; they also, as a rule, are more coarse 
grained, and contain far more quartz and felspar, two minerals 
wliicli rarely assume platy or acicular forms, and hence do not 
lead to the production of a fissile character in the rocks in which 
they are important constituents. Schists, as a rule, are found 
in regions composed mainly of metamorphic rucks, sucli as tlie 
Central Alps, Himalayas, and other mountain ranges, Saxony, 
Scandinavia, the Highlands of Scotland andnorth-west of Ireland. 
They are typical products of “ regional ” metamorphism, and are 
in nearly all cases older than the fossiliferous sedimentary rocks. 
'I'ransitions between schists and normal igneous or sedimentary 
rocks are often found. The Silurian mica-schists of Bergen in 
Norway are fossiliferous; in the Alps it is believed that even 
Mesozoic rocks pass laterally into mica-schists and rale-schists. 
These changes are regarded as having been produced by the 
operation of heat, pressure and folding. It is often taught that 
gneisses are the further stages of the crystallization of schists 
and bel( 9 !g to a deeper zone whefe the pres.sures and the tempera¬ 
tures were greater. Igneous rocks also may be converted readily 
into schists {e.g. serpentine into talc-schist, dolerite into horn¬ 
blende-schist) by the same agencies. 
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There are two great groups of schists, vis. those derived from 
■edimentary and those derived from jgneous rocks, or, as they have 
beem called, the “ parasebista " and the “ orthoschists." The firet 
group is the more important and includes some of the commonest 
mctamor|)hic rocks. In the {laraschists, though fossils are ex¬ 
ceedingly rare, sedimentary structures such as bedding and the 
alternation of laminae of hne and coarse deposit may frequently 
be pri-served. Tbc foliation is often parallel to the bedding, but 
may cross it obliquely or at right angles; or the bedding may be 
folded and contorted while the foliation maintains a nearly uniform 
orientation. When the foliation is undulose or sinuous tlie rocks are 
said to ^ crumpled, and have wavy splitting surfaces instead of 
nearly plane ones. The development of foliation in shaly rocks is 
undoubtedly closi'ly akin to the production of cleavage in slates. 

The sedimentary schists or tiaraschisls have three great sub¬ 
divisions, tlie inica'Schists and chlonte-schists (which corres}K)nd in 
a general way to shales or clay rocks) the calc-schists (impure 
lime.stones) and the quartz-scliistH (metamorphosed sandstones). 
In the mica-schists of this group biotitc or muscovite may be the 
principal mineral ahd often both arc present in varying proportions ; 
the mica has developed from the argillaceous matter of the original 
rock; in addition there is always quartz and sometimes felspar 
(albite or ohgoclase). A large number of minerals may occur as 
accessories, e.g. garnet, tourmaline, staurolite, andalusite, actinolite, 
chloritoid or o^elite, epidote, haematite, and if any of these is 
abundant its presence may lie indicated by the name given the rock, 
e.g. staurolite-imca-schist. The phylhtes form a middle term 
between this group and the slates; tliey consist usually of quartz, 
white mica and chlorite, and have much of the foUation and 
schistosity of the mica-schists. Those rocks which contain an<lalusite 
and staurolite arc sometimes found in such associations as show 
that they are due to contact action by intrusive igni'ous masses. 
The chlorite-schists an* often of igneous derivation, such as asli-beds 
or fine lavas wliich have lx:en m^morphosed. Many of them con¬ 
tain large octahedra of magnetite. Others are probably H<;dimcntary 
rocks, especially thosi* which contain much muscovite. Calc-schista 
arc usually argillaceous limestones in which a large development of 
biotitu or phlogopitu lias occasioned foliation. Often they contain 
quartz and felspar, sometimes )>yruxenc, amphibole, garnet or 

? )idote. Pure liinestoncs do not frecjucntly take on schistose facie.s. 

he quartz-schists consist of quartz and white mica, and arc inti¬ 
mately related to quartzites. Many of them Iiavc been originally 
micaceous or fclspathic sandstones. Wc may mention also grapliitic- 
sebists containing dark scaly graphite (often altered forms of car¬ 
bonaceous shales), and haematite-schists which may represent beds 
of ironstone. 

The orthoschists arc white mica-schists pnKluced by the shearing 
of acid rocks, such as felsitt* and pgr]>hyry. Some of the “ ^Kirphy- 
roids " which have grains of quartz and felspar in a finely .schistose 
micaceous matrix arc intermediate between poqihyries and mica- 
schists of this group. Still more numerous are orthoscliists of honi- 
blendic cliarocter (hornblende-schists) consisting of green hornblende 
with often felspar, quartz and .sphcnc (also rutile, garnet, epidote 
or zoisite, biutitc and iron oxides). The.se are modified forms of 
ba.sic rockvS such as ba.salt, dolente and dialmse. Every transition 
can be found between jK^rfectly normal ophitic dolerites and typical 
hornbiunde-schistB, and occasionally the same dike or sill will 
provide spectmeus of all tliu connecting stages. A few hornblende- 
schists are metamorphosed gabbros; otliers have dcvelojied from 
dikes or sills of lamjirophyre. Under extreme crushing the.se basic 
rocks may be converted into dark biotite-scliisLs, or greenish chlorite- 
schists. J'remolite-schist and authophyUitos^i.st are in nearly 
all cases tlie representatives of tlie ultra-basic igneous rocks such 
peridotile in rogion.s of high mctamor]>hism. Talc-sclusts are 
of the same category. Tliey are soft and hwtrous, with a peculiarly 
smooth feel, and though often confounded with mica-schists may be 
diatinguish^ by tlieir richness in magnesia; many of them contain 
tromolite or actinohte; others have residual grains of olivine or 
augite; and here also every gradation can be found between the 
unmodified igneous types and tlie perfectly metamorpliic schists. 
Occasionally serpentines become sheared without yielding talcose 
minerals ; they are then known mi scrpetitine-.schist and antigorite- 
schist, the lat^ being tough leek-green rocks, more or less trans¬ 
parent. 

SGHLAGINTWSrr. the name of five German scientific ex¬ 
plorers or students of foreign countries. They were brothers, 
and were named Hermann (i8j6-i 88*, who became known as 
Hermann von Schlagintweit Sakiinlunski), Adolf (182^1857), 
Eduard (1831-1866), Robert (>833-1885), and Emil (1835- 
1904). Hermann was bom at Munich on 13th of May 1826. 
His first scientific labours were studies in the Alps, carried on 
between 1846 and 1848 in association with his brother Adolf 
(born at Munich on the 9th of January 1829). The publication 
of the UnUrsuchungm iiber die pkysikalische Ceographie der 
Alpen in 1850 (Leipzig) founded the scientific reputation of the 
two brothers, and their reputation was increased by subsequent 


investigations in the same field, in which Robert (bom at Munich 
on the 27th of October 1837) also took part. Soon after the 
publication of the Neite Untersuchungen iiber die phys. Geog. u. 
Geol. der Alpen (Leipzig, 1854), the three brothers received, on 
the recommendation of Alexander von Humboldt, a commission 
from the East India Company to travel for scientific purposes in 
their territorj', and more particularly to make observations on 
terrestrial magnetism. During 1854-1857 they travelled, some¬ 
times in company, sometimes separately, in the Deccan and 
in the region of the Himalayas, prosecuting their investigations 
beyond the frontiers of the company’s territory into the region 
of the Karakorum and Kuon-lun mountains. Hermann and 
Robert were the first Europeans who crossed the Kuen-lun, and 
in honour of that achievement the former had the title or surname 
of Sakiinlunski bestowed upon him (in 1864). Robert returned 
to Europe early in 1857; Hermann, after a visit to Nepal, joined 
him on his homeward journey ; but Adolf, who remained to 
prosecute his exploratiun.<i in Central Asia, was put to death by the 
amir of Kashgar on the 26th of August. Hermann and Robert 
published in four volumes the Restdts of a Scientific Mission to 
India and High Asia (Leipzig, 1860-1866). They had, moreover, 
made extensive ethnographical and natural history collections. 
Hermann spent the last years of his life chiefly in literary and 
scientific activity, partly at Munich, partly at the castle of 
jagernburg near Korchheim. He died at Munich on the 19th of 
January 1882. Robert was appointed professor of geography 
at Gies.sen in 1863. He paid several visits to America, which 
furnished him with material for such works as Die Pacific- 
Eisenbahn (1870), Die Mormonen (1874), Du Frdrien (1876), Sic., 
all published at Cologne. He died at Giessen on the 6th of June 
1885. Eduard, bom on tlie 23rd of March 1831, killed in battle 
at Kissingen in 1866, made himself known by an account 
of the Spanish expedition to Morocco in 1859-1860. Emil, 
born on the 7th of July 1835, wrote several learned works 
relating to India and Tibet. He died on the 29th of October 
1904. 

SCHLAN (Czech, Slanc), a town of bohemia, 37 m. N.W. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 9491, mostly Czecli. The most 
notable churches are St Gotthard (14th century, remodelled 
in 1782) St Mary, attached to the Piarist college (1655-1658), 
the chapel of St Lawrence (13th century) and the church of the 
Holy Trinity belonging to the P'ranciscan friary (1655). There 
are extensive coal-fields and important iron, metal and machine 
industries, together with the manufacture of chemicals and 
corn-milling. 

ScUUn—probably the name of a castle—occurs in documents of 
the loth century. The town was probably founded in the 13th 
century by Ottakar 11 . In the Hussite wars it took the utraquist 
side, was occupied in 1420 by King Sigismund, but retaken the next 
year by the troops of I^gue. These were expelled, in 1425, after a 
desperate resistance by tlie Taborites and Orphans. The town now 
remained laitliful to the Tabonte cause till its collapse in 1434. 
The place was re-fortified between 1460 and J472. After the battle 
of the White Hill (1620), Sclilan was granted to Jaroslaus Bofita of 
Martinic, lord of Smefno, whose descendants .still own the lordship. 

SCHLiANGENBAD, a watering-place of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, pleasantly situated in a 
deep and well-wooded valley of the Taunus range, 6 ra. N.W. 
of Wiesbaden, 4! m. S. of I.angenschwalbach, and 5 m. E. of 
Eltville on the Rhine, with which it is connected by a steam 
tramway. Its eight thermal springs are mostly used for bathing, 
and are efficacious in nervous complaints and feminine disorders. 
There is a handsome kursaal connected with the principal Imthing 
establishment. Permanent population (1905) 400, while the 
number of visitors numbers about 2500 annually. 

See Baumann, Schtangenbad, nut besonderer BerOchsichtigung 
seiner Kur- und Dade-AnstaUen (new ed., Wiesbaden, 1894); and 
^rtiand, Schtangenbad und seine Warmquelten (Heidelberg, 1878). 

SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON (1767-1845), German 
poet, translator and critic, was bom on the 8th of September, 
1767, at Hanover, where his father, Johann Adolf Sehlegel 

i 1721-1793), was a Lutheran pastor. He was educated at the 
lanover g>'mnasium and at the university of Gottingen. Having 
spent some years as a tutor in the house of a banker at 
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^^sterdam, he went to Jena, where, in 1796, he married Karoline, 
the widow of the physician Bohmer (see Schblung, Karoline) 
and in 1798 was appointed extraordinary professor. Here he 
began his translation of Shakespeare, which was ultimately 
completed, under the superintendence of Ludwig Tieck by 
Tieck’s daughter Dorothea and Graf W. H. Baudissin. This 
rendering is one of the best poetical translations in German, 
or indeed in any language. At Jenu Schlegel contributed to 
Schiller’s periodicals the Horen and the Musenalmanaeh ; and 
with his brother Friedrich he conducted the Athenaeum, the 
organ of the Romantic school. He also published a volume of 
poems, and carried on a rather bitter controversy with Kotzebue. 
Al this time the two brothers were remarkable for the vigour 
and freshness of their ideas, and commanded respect as the 
leaders of the new Romantic criticism. A volume of their 
joint essays appeared in i8oi under the title CharakterUtiken 
and Kritiken. In 1802 Schlegel went to Berlin, where he delivered 
lectures on art and literature; and in the following year he 
published Ion, a tragedy in Euripidean style, which gave rise 
to a suggestive discussion on the principles of dramatic poetry. 
This was followed by Spanisches Theater (2 vols., 1803-1809), 
m which he presented admirable translations of five of Calderon’s 
plays ; and in anotlier volume, Blumenstramse italtenischer, 
pamsHier und portuguesischer Poesie (1804), he gave translations 
of Spanish, Bortuguese and Italian lyrics. In 1807 be attracted 
much attention in France by an essay in the French language, 
Comparatson entre la Phedre de Racine et celle d'Euripide, in 
which he attacked French classicism from the standpoint of the 
Romantic school. His lectures on dramatic art and literature 
{Uher dramatische Kunst und Uteralur, 1809-1811), which have 
lieen translated into most European languages, were delivered 
at Vienna^ in 1808. Meanwhile, after a divorce from his wife 
Karoline, in 1804, he travelled in France, Germany, Italy and 
other countries with Madame de Stael, who owed to him many 
ol the ideas which she embodied in her work, lie VAUemagne. 
In 1813 he acted as secretary of the crown prince of Sweden, 
through whose influence the right of his family to noble rank 
was revived. Schlegel was made a professor of literature at the 
university of Bonn in 1818, and during the remainder of his 
life occupied himself chiefly with oriental studies, although he 
l ontinued to lecture on art and literature, and in 1828 he issued 
two volumes of critical writings (Kritische Schriften). In 1823- 
1830 he published the journal Indische BibUothek (3 vols.) and 
edited (1823) the Bhagavad-Gita with a Latin translation, and 
(1829) the Rdmdyana. These works mark the beginning ol 
•Sanskrit scholarship in Germany. After the death of Madame 
de .Stael Schlegel married (1818) a daughter of Professor Paulus 
of Heidelberg ; but this union was dissolved in 1821. He died 
at Bonn on the 12th of May 1845. -As an original poet Schlegel 
IS unimportant, but a.s a poetical translator he has rarely been 
excelled, and in criticism he put into practice the Romantic 
principle that a critic’s first duty is not to judge from the stand¬ 
point of superiority, but to understand and to " characterize ” 
a work of art. 

Ill 184O-1847 Schlcgel’s Sdmtliche Werke were iasued in twelve 
volumre by E. Backing. There are also editions by the same editor 
of his CEuvres ientes en tranfais (3 vols., 1846), and of his Opuscula 
^tne ^tpta (1848). Schlegers Shakespeare translations have 
been often reprinted; the edition of 1871-1872 was revised with 
Schlegel's MS§ by M, Bernays. See M. Lmays, WAnngs- 
geschuHle des Schlegetschen Shakespeare (1872) ; R. Gcq^ ScUeeel 
M«d SAaAespeare (1903). Schlegei's Berlin lectures of 1801-1804 were 
repnntcd MS. notes by I. Minor (1884). A selection of the 
wnfanp of toth A. W. and Friedrich Schi^el, edited by O. F. 
W^zel, wU be fouad m Kurschner's Deutsche N^ionalhteratur. 14^ 

- ^ R^Haym, Romantische Schule, and the 

article m the Atlg. deutsche Biographic by F. Mnncker. 

SCHLBOBL, JOHAHM BUAS (1719-1749), German critic 
and dramatic poet, was bom at Meissen on the 28th of January 
17^9*^ He was educated at Schulpforta and at the university 
of Leipzig, where he studied law. In 1743 he became private 
secretary to his relative, von Spener, the Saxon ambassador 
at the Danish court. Afterwards he was made professor extra¬ 
ordinary at the academy of Serde, where he died on the 13th 


of August 1749. Schlegel was a contributor to the Bremer 
Beitrage and for some tune, while he was living in Denmark, 
edited a weekly periodical, Der Fremde. With his dramas as 
well as with his critical writings he did much to prepare the way 
for Lessing, by whom his genius was warmly appreciated. He 
wrote two lively and well-constructed comedies, Dn Triumph 
der guten Frauen und Die stumme Schbnheit, the former in prose, 
the latter in alexandrines. Hermann and Canul (in alexandrines) 
are generally considered his best tragedies. 

I work.-, were editi-d (in 5 vols., 1761-1770) by his brother, 
J. n. bcliJegel (1724-1780), who hatl a considerable reputation us a 
writer on Danish history. Another brother, J. Adolf Schlcpel 
P 72 I- 1703 ). an eminent preacher, and author of some volumes ol 
verse, was the father of August Wilhelm and bnedrich von Schlegel 
J. f-.. bchlegels Asihetische und dramaturge,he Sikn/ten have been 
edited by J. von Antoiiiewicz (1887), and a selection of his plays by 
Muncker in Bremer Beitrage, vol. ii. (Kiinscliner’s Deutsche 
Nationallileratur, vol. xliv., iSyo). See, liesides the l.iugraphv by 
Ins brother in tlie i-dition of his works, E. WolfI, fnhanu Ritas 
Schlegel (i88<)) ; and J. Rentsch, Johann Ettas Schlegel als 1 rauer- 
spielduhter (1890). 

SCHLEGEL. KABL WILHELM FRIEDRICH VON (1772-1829), 
(icrnian poet, critic and scholar, was the younger brother ol’ 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel. He was born al Hanover on 
the 10th of March 1772. He studied law at Gottingen and 
Leippg, but ultimately devoted himself entirely to htcrar) 
studic.s. He published in 1797 the important book Die Griechen 
und Rimer^ which was followed by the suggestive Geschichiv 
der Poesie der Gncchm und Rimter (I'jcjS). At Jena, where he 
lectured as a Prtvatdozent at the university, he contributed to 
the Athenaeum the aphorisms and essays in which the principles 
of the Romantic school arc most definitely slated. Here also 
he wrote (1799), an unfinished romance, which is interest¬ 

ing as an attempt to transfer to practical ctliics the Romantic 
demand for complete individual freedom, and Alarcos, a tragedy 
(1802) in which, without much success, he combined romantic 
and classical elemcnU In 1802 ho went to Paris, where he 
edited the review Europa (1803), lectured on philosophy anti 
carried on Oriental studies, some results of which he embodied 
in an epoch-making book, Vher die Sprache und Weisheit der 
Indter (1808). In the same year in which this work appeared, 
he and his wife Dorothea (1763-1839), a daughter of Moses 
Mendelssohn, joined the Roman Catholic Church, and from 
this finie he became more and more opposed to the principles 
of political and religious freedom. He went to Vienna and in 
1809 was appointed imperial court secretaiy at the headquarters 
of the archduke Charles, At a later period lie was councillor 
of legation in the Austrian embas!>y at the Frankfort diet, 
but in j8i8 he returned to Vienna. Meanwhile he had puhli.shed 
Ins collected Geduhte (1809) and two series of lectures, Obe, 
die neuere Geschichte (1811) and Geschichte der alien und neuen 
Literatur (1815). After his return to Vienna from Frankfort 
he edited Concordia (1820-1823), and began the issue of his 
Sdmtliche Werke. He also delivered lectures, whicli were re¬ 
published in his Philosophic des Lebens (1828) and in his Philo¬ 
sophic der Geschichte (1829). He died on the iith of January 
1829 at Dresden. A permanent place in the history of German 
iterature belongs to Friedrich Schlegel and his brother August 
Wilhcini os the critical leaxlers of the Romantic school^ which 
derived from them most of its governing ideas as to the charac¬ 
teristic of the middle ages, and as to the methods of literary 
expression. Of the two brothers, Friedrich was unquestionably 
the more original genius. He was the real founder of the 
Romantic school; to him more than to any other member of 
the school we owe the revolutionizing and germinating ideas 
which influenced so profoundly the development of German 
literature at the beginning of the 19th century. 

Friedrich Schlegel’s wife, Dorothea, was the author of an 
^finished romance, Florentin (1801), a Sammlung romantischer 
Dichtunger^des Mittelalters (2 vok., 1804), a version of Lother 
und Mailer (1805), and a translMtion of Madame dc Stael’s 
Cortnw (1807-1808) — all of which were issued under her hus¬ 
band’s name. By her first marriage she had a son, Philipp Veit, 
who became an eminent painter. 
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Friedrich Schlcgel's Samtlkhn Werke appeared in lo vols. (1822- 
1825); a second edition (184b) in 15 vols. His ^osaischc Jugend- 
schrijUn (1794-1802) have been edited by J. Minor (1882, 2nd ed. 
1906); there ate also reprints oi Lwmde, and F. Schleiermacher’s 
Vertrautf Briefe iiber Luemdr, jSoo (1907)' See R. Haym, Die 
romanttsche Schule (1870); I- Rouge, F. Schlegel et la genise du 
romantisme aUemand (i'/>4): by the same, Eriduterungen tu F. 
Schtegels Lacinde (1903;: M. Joachimi, Die Weltanschauung der 
Fomantik (1905); W. Glawe, Die Religion F. Schlegels (1906) ; 
li. IGrcher, PHtlosofiluc der Romantik (1906). On Dorothea Schlegel 
see J. M. Raich, Dorothea von Schlegel und deren Svhne (1881) ; 
F. Diebcl, Dorothea Schlegel ais Schrittsteller tm Zusammenhang mit 
der romantischen Schule (1903). 

SCHLEICHBK, AUGUST (1821-1868), German philologist, was 
born at Mciningen on the 19th of February 1821, the son of a 
medical practitioner. He attended (1835-1840) the gymnasium 
at Coburg. In the autumn of 1840 he entered the university of 
Leipzig as a student of theology, but exchanged Leipzig in the 
spring of 1841 for Tubingen. Here he remained two years, and 
under the influence of the famous orientalist Fwald, relinquished 
the study of theology for that of languages. Proceeding to the 
university of Bonn m 1843, he took his doctor’s degree in 1846 
and established himself as Privatdozent for comparative philology. 
In 1850 he was appointed extraordinary professor of classical 
philology at the university of Prague, and in 1853 was advanced 
as orditmry professor to the chair of German and comparative 
philology and Sanskrit. While at Prague he commenced the 
study of Slavonic languages, and with the assistance of the 
Vienna academy of sciences undertook in 1852 a journey of 
scientiftc research into Prussian Lithuania, the fruits of which 
were the first scientific examination and description of the 
character of the Lithuanian language. In 1857 he became 
professor of philology at Jena, where he lived and worked until his 
death on the 6th of December 1868. Next to Franz Bopp (?.!>.), 
the founder of the science of language, no German savant left 
a more enduring stamp of his personality upon this science than 
did Schleicher. 

His first scientiftc work, Zur vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte 
(1848), was tollowcd by Die Sptachen huropas (1850); but the liook 
by which he is best known is Kompendium der vergletchenden Dram- 
matih der tndogermanisehen Sprachen (2 pts., i8bi, 1804 ; 4th ed., 
1876), and a supplementary volume, Jndvgermanisihe Chrestomathic 
(1869) . Among his minor writings are “ Zur Morphologic der Sprache " 
(in the Mimotres de I’acadlmte de St. P^tersbourg. 1859) ; Die Dar- 
winsche Theorte und die Sprochwissenschalt (1863, new ed. 1873), 
Vber die Bedeutung der Sprache /Ur die Naturgeschuhte des Menschai 
(1865); while m the department of Slavonic and Lithuanian 
languages tlie following may be mentioned: Formenlehre der kirchen- 
slavischen Sprache (1832); Handbuch der htauischen Sprache (with 
grammar, reader and glossary, 1836-1837). Besides Lithuanian 
legends he pubhslied an edition of Christian Donaleihs' Litauische 
Dichtungen (1863). 

See S. Lefmann, August Schleicher (1870) and Zeitschrift fUr 
vergleichende Sprachforsehung, vol. xviii. 

8 CHLE 1 DEN. MATTHIAS JAKOB (1804-1881), German 
botanist, was bom at Hamburg on the 5th of April 1804. He 
studied law at Heidelberg and practised as an advocate in 
Hamburg till 1831, but not succeeding he studied botany and 
medicine at Gottingen and Berlin, and in 1839 graduated at Jena, 
where he was appointed extraordinary professor of botany, 
becoming honorary professor in 1846 and ordinary professor 
in 1850. In 1863 he was called to Dorpat, but resigned the 
following year and returned to Germany, where he lived as a 
private teacher. He died at Frankfort-on-Main on the 23rd of 
June 1881. His title to remembrance is twofold. Uniting the 
labours of two centuries of workers in vegetable histology, he 
proved that a nucleated cell is the only original constituent 
of the plant embryo, and that the development of all vegetable 
tissues must be referred to such cells, thus preparing the way for 
the epoch-making cell theory of Iheodnr Schwann {q.v.) ; and 
his Principles <>/ Scientific Botany (1842-1843), which went 
through several editions, did much to sh^e the tyranny of the 
purely systematic Linnean school, whose accumulations he was 
accustomed irreverently to describe as “hay.” Despite a 
certain inability to criticizeand verify his own hypotheses, he gave, 
both by his speculative activity and by the introduction of 
improved technical methods, so vivid an impulse to the younger 


botanists of his time as to have earned from Anton de Barj- the 
title of reformer of scientific botany. His botanical labours 
practically ceased after 1850, when he entered on various philo¬ 
sophical and historical studies. 

SCHLEIERMACHEB, FRIEDRICH DANIEL ERNST (1768- 
1834), theologian and philosopher, was the son of a Prussian 
army chaplain of the Reformed confession, and was bom on the 
2ist of November 1768 at Breslau. He was educated in a 
Moravian school at Niesky in upper Lusatia, and at Barby near 
Halle. Moravian theology, however, soon ceased to satisfy him, 
and his doubts rapidly took definite shape. Reluctantly his 
father gave him permission to leave Barby for the university 
of Halle, which had already (1787) abandoned pietism and 
adopted the rationalist spirit of Wolf and Semler (see Rational¬ 
ism). As a student he pursued an independent course of reading 
and neglected to his permanent loss the study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the Oriental languages. But he frequented the lectures 
of Semler and of J. A. Jsberhard, acquiring from the former the 
principles of on independent criticism of the New Testament and 
from the latter his love of Plato and Aristotle. At the same time 
he studied with great earnestness the writings of Kant and Jacobi. 
He acquired thus early his characteristic habit of forming his 
opinions by the procc.ss of patiently examining and weighing the 
positions of all thinkers and parties. But with the receptivity 
of a great eclectic he combined the reconstructive power ol 
a profoundly original thinker. While yet a .student he began to 
apply ideas gathered from the Greek philosophers in a recon¬ 
struction of Kant’s system. At the completion of his three years’ 
course at Halle he was for two years private tutor in the family 
of Count Dohna-Schlobittcn, developing in a cultivated and 
aristocratic household his deep love of family and social life. 
In 1796 he became chaplain to the Chariti Ho.spital in Berlin. 
Having no scope for the development of his powers as a preacher, 
he sought mental and spiritual satisfaction in the cultivated 
society of Berlin, and in profound philosophical studies. This 
was the period in which he was constructing the framework of 
his philosophical and religious system. It was the period, too, 
when he made him.self widely acquainted with art, literature, 
science and general culture. He was at that time profoundly 
affected by German Romanticism, as represented by his friend 
Friedrich Schlegel. Of this his Confidential Letters on Schlcgel’s 
Lucinde (Verirauten Briefe iiber Schlegel’s “ Lucinde,” 1801 ; 
ed. 1835 ; by Jonas Friinkel, 1907 ; R. Frank, 1907), as well 
as his perilous relation to F.lconore Grunow, the wife of a Berlin 
clergyman, are proof and illustration. 'Though his ultimate 
principles were unchanged he gained much from the struggle. 
It showed him much of the iimer truth of human feeling and 
emotion, and enriched his imagination and life with ideals 
ancient and modern, which gave elevation, depth and colour 
to all his thought. Meantime he studied Spinoza and Plato, 
and was profoundly influenced by both, though he was never 
a Spinozist; he made Kant more and more his master, though 
he departed on fundamental points from him, and finally re¬ 
modelled his philosophy; with some of Jacobi’s positions he 
was in sympathy, and from Fichte and Shelling he accepted 
ideas, which in their place in his system, however, received 
another value and import. The literary fruit of this period of 
intense fermentation and of rapid development was his “ ^och- 
making” book, I?«fen vber die Religion (1799; ed. Gottingen, 
1906), and his “ new year’s gift ” to Ae new century, the Mono- 
logen (1800; ed. 1902). In the first book he vindicated for re¬ 
ligion an eternal place amongst the divine mysteries of human 
nature, distinguished it from jul current caricatures of it wd allied 
phenomena, and described the perennial forms of its manifestation 
and life in men and society, giving thereby the programme of his 
subsequent theological system. In the Monologen he threw out 
his ethical manifesto, in which he proclaimed his ideas as to the 
freedom and independence of the spirit, and as to the relation of 
the mind to the world of sense and imperfect social organizations, 
and sketched his ideal of the future of the individual and society. 

From 1802 to 1804, Schleiennacher was pastor m the little 
Pomeranian town of Stolpe. These years were full of literary 
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work, as well as rich in personal and moral progress. He relieved 
Friedrich Schlegel entirely of his nominal respionsibility for 
the translation of Plato, which they had together undertaken 
(vols. 1-5, 1804-1810; 3rd ed., 1855-1861 ; vol. 6, Repub. 
1828; 2nd ed., 1855-1862). At the same time another work, 
Gruttdlinien etner Kritik der btsherigen SiUetUekre (1803; 2nd 
ed. 1834), the first of his strictly critical and philosophical 
productions, occupied him. This work is a severe criticism of 
all previous moral .systems, especially those of Kant and Fichte, 
Plato’s and Spinoza’s finding most favour; its leading principles 
arc that the tests of the soundness of a moral sy.stem arc the 
completeness of its view of the laws and ends of human life 
as a whole and the harmonious arrangement of its suhject-matter 
under one fundamental principle : and, though it is almost 
exclusively critical and negative, the hook announces clearly the 
division and scope of moral science which Schleiermacher 
subsequently adopted, attaching prime importance to a 
Guterlehre,” or doctrine of the ends to be obtained by moral 
action. But the obscurity of the style of the book as well as 
its almost purely negative results proved fatal to its immediate 
success. In J804 Schleiermacher removed as university 
preacher and professor of theology to Halle, where he remained 
until 1807, and where he quickly obtained a reputation as 
professor and preacher, and exercised a powerful influence in 
spite of the contradictory charges of his being atheist, Spinozist 
and pietist. In this period he wrote his dialogue the Weih- 
iiaclUsjeier (1806 ; 4th ed. 1850), a charming production, which 
holds a place midway between his Reden and his great dogmatic- 
work, Der ehnstlichc Glauhe, and presents in the per-sons of its 
•speakers phases of his growing appreciation of Christianity 
us well as the conflicting elements of the theology of the period. 
After the battle of Jena he returned to Berlin (1807), was soon 
appointed pastor of the Trinity Church there, and the next 
year married the widow of his friend Willich. At the foundation 
of the Berlin university (1810), in which he took a prominent 
part, he was called to a theological chair, and soon became 
secretary to the Academy of Sciences. He was thus placed in a 
position suited to his powers and in domestic and social surround¬ 
ings adapted to meet the wants of his rich nature. At the 
same time he approved himself in the pulpit and elsewhere 
as a large-hearted and fearless patriot in that time of national 
calamity and humiliation, acquiring a name and place in his 
country’s annals with Arndt, Fichte, Stein and Scharnhorst. 
He took a prominent part too in the reorganization of the 
Prussian church, and became the most powerful advocate of 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed divisions of German 
Protestantism. The twenty-four years of his professional 
career in Berlin were opened with his short but important outline 
of theological study (Kurze Darstellung des tkeologischen Studiums, 
1811; 2nd ed. 1830), in which he sought to do for theology 
what he had done for religion in his Reden. While he preached 
every Sunday, he also gradually took up in his lectures in the 
university almost every branch of theology and philosophy— 
New Testament exegesis, introduction to and interpretation of 
the New Testament, ethics (both philosophic and Christian), 
dogmatic and practical theology, church history, history of philo¬ 
sophy, psychology, dialectics (logic and metaphysics), politics, 
pedagogy and aesthetics. His own materials for these lectures 
and his students’ notes and reports of them are the only form in 
which the larger proportion of his works exist—a circumstance 
which has greatly increased the difficulty of getting a clear 
and harmonious view of fundamental portions of his philo¬ 
sophical and ethical system, while it has effectually deterred 
all but the most courageous and patient students from reading 
these posthumous collections. As a preacher he produced a 
powerful effect, yet not at all by the force of his oratory but by 
his intelleptual strength, his devotional spirit and the philo¬ 
sophical breadth and unity of his thought. In politics he was 
an earnest friend of liber^ and progress, and in the period of 
reaction which followed the overthrow of Napoleon he was 
charged by the Prussian government with “ demagogic agita¬ 
tion ” in conjunction with the great patriot .Arndt. At the same 
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time he prepared for the press his chief theological work Der 
ehrisiliche Glaube nach den Grundsatien der evattgdischen Kirche 
(1821-1822 ; 2nd ed., greatly altered, 1830-1831; 6th ed., 
1884). The fundamental principle of this classical work is, that 
religious feeling, the sense of absolute dependenee on God as 
communicated by Jesus Christ through the church, and not 
the creeds or the letter of Scripture or the rationalistic under¬ 
standing, is tlie source and law of dogmatic thcolog)-. ITie 
work is therefore simply a description of the facts of religious 
feeling, or of the inner life of the soul in its relations to God, and 
these inward facts are looked at in the various stages of tlu-ir 
development and presented in their systematic connexion. The 
aim of the work was to reform Protestimt theology by means 
of the fundamental ideas of the Reden, to put an end to the 
unreason and superficiality of both supernatural ism and rational¬ 
ism, and to deliver religion and theology from a relation of 
dependence on perpetually changing sy.stems of philosophy. 
Though the work added to the reputation of its author, it naturally 
aroused tlie increased opposition of the theological schools 
it was intended to overthrow, and at the same time Schleier- 
niacher’s defence of the right of the church to frame its own 
liturgy in opposition to the arbitrary dictation of the monarch 
or his ministers brought upon him fresh troubles. He fell himself 
in Berlin more and more isolated, although his church and his 
lecture-room continued to be largely attended. But he prose¬ 
cuted his translation of Plato and jireparcd a new and greatly 
altered edition of his C/irisiliche Glaube, anticipating the latter 
in two letters to his friend Liicke (in the Studien und Kritiken, 
182c)), in which he defended with a masterly hand his theological 
position generally and his book in particular against opjronenls 
on the right and the left. The same year he lost his only .son— 
a blow which, he said, “ drove the nails into his own coffin.” 
But he continued to defend his theological position against 
Hengstenberg’s parly on the one hand and the rationalists 
von Colin and I). Schulz on the other, protesting against both 
subscription to the ancient creeds and the imposition of a new 
rationalistic formulary. In the midst of such labours, and 
enjoying still full bodily and mental vigour, he was carried 
off after a few days’ illness by inflammation of the lungs, on the 
12th of February 1834. 

Rkilosophical System .—A great antithesis lies at the basis of all 
thought and hie—that of the real and the ideal, of organism, or 
sense, and intellect. Bnt the antithesis is not al>solute, for in htc 
and lieing both elements arc united—though without its presence 
life imd thought would be impossible. In tlie actual world the 
antithesis appears as reason and nature, in each of wliich, however, 
there is a combination of its two elements—the ideal and the real— 
tlie reason having a preponderance of tlie first and nature a pre¬ 
ponderance of the second. At the basis of nature lies universal 
reason as its organizing principle, and wlien reason becomes a con¬ 
scious power in man it hiids itself in conflict as well as in harmony 
with external nature. The whole effort and end of human tliouglit 
and action is the gradual reduction of the realm and the power of lliis 
antithesis in the uidividual, the race and the world. Though the 
antithesis is real and deep, the human mind cannot admit its absolute 
nature ; we arc compelled to suppose a transcendental reahty or 
entity in which the real and tlie ideal, behig and thought, subject 
and object, are one. Consciousness itself involves the union of the 
antithetic elements, and prior to mural action nature is found 
organized and reason manifested or symbolized tliereiii. We are 
ourselves proofs of the unity of the real and the ideal, of thought and 
lieing, for we ate both, our self-consciousness supplying the ex¬ 
pression of the fact. As we have in ourselves an instance of the 
identity of thought and being, we must suppose a universal identity 
of the ideal and real behind the antithesis which constitutes the 
world. This supposition is the basis of all knowledge, for thought 
becomes knowlrage only when it corresponds to being. The sup¬ 
position may be called a behef, but it is so oiUy in the sense in which 
belief appears in the religious department, where it is the ultimate 
ground of all action. The supposition is the basis of all etliics, for 
without the conviction of the correspondence of thought and reality 
action would be fruitless and in the end impossible. It is above all 
the substance of religious fechng, which is the immediate conscious¬ 
ness of tho^inity of the world, of tilt absolute oneness behind the 
infinite multiplicity of contrasts; indeed, it is the religious con¬ 
viction of the unity which is the best guarantee of the truth of the 
suppositions of philosophy. It is " the religious consciousness of 
the unity of fhe intellectual and physical world in God " which is 
to overcome the scepticism of the cnticai philosophy. But, though 
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unity must l>c laid down as tlic ba^is of knuwlcci^e, it is absolute 
and transcendental. In contrast with the *’ world/ as the totality 
of being in its difierentiatioHj this absolute umty, or God, in whom 
the real as manifold, and the spirit as one, find their unifying base, 
by its very nature is unphenomenal, indefinable and inconceivable. 
Uhe idea is outside the boundary of thought, though its necessary 
postulate, and it is no less inaccessible to religious feeling, though 
it i.s its life and soul. Kf*ither member of the antithesis oi the real 
and the ideal must Ik‘ concfived as producing the other; they are 
both equally existent and equally constituent elements of the world; 
but in Go<l they are one, and therefore the world must not be ideuti- 
hed with Him. Tlie world and God are distinct, but correlative, 
and neither can In- conceived without the other, i'he world without 
God would be ■■ chaos,” and God without the world an empty 
” pliuiitasm ” But though God is transcendent and unknowable 
He IS inimanent iii the world. In self-consciousness God is present 
as the basis of the unity of our nature in every transition from an 
act ol knowledge to an act of will, and vice versa. As far as man 
is the unity of the real and the ideal, God is in him. He is also in 
all things, inasmuch as in everything the totality of the world and 
its transcendental basis is presupposed by virtue of their being and 
correlation. The unity of our {>ersonal hfc amidst the multi]>licity 
of its functions i.s the symlxil of (kid’s immanence in th<‘ world, 
though we may not conceive of the Absolute as a person. The 
idea of the world as the totality of being is, like t^e correlative 
idea of (kid, only of regulative value; it is transcendent, as we 
never do more than make approaches to a knowledge of the sum of 
Ixiing. The one idea is the transcendental terminus a quo and the 
other the transcendental terminus ad quern of all knowledge. But 
though the world cannot be exhaustively known it can Ik; known 
very extensively, and though the positive idea ot tiod must always 
remain imattamable we arc able to reject those ideas whit:h involve 
a contradiction of the jiostulate of the Absolute. Thus the pan¬ 
theistic and the theistic conceptions of (iod as the supreme power, 
as the first cause, as a person, are alike unallowable, since they all 
bring Gk>d within the sphere ot antith(‘sis and preclude His alxMilute 
umty. On the other liand, the world can be known as the realm 
ol antithesis, and it is the correlative of Ciod. Though He may 
not be conceived as Hie absolute cause of the world, the idea ot 
absolute causality as symlioUzed in it may be taken as the best 
approximate expression of the contents oi the reUgious conscious¬ 
ness. The unbroken connexion ot cause and cliect tlirougiiout tiic 
world becomes thus a manifestation of God. God is to be sought 
only in ourselves and in the. world. He is completely immanent 
m the universe. It is impossible that His causality should have any 
other sphere than the world, wliich is the totality ot being. ” No 
(»od without a world, and no world without God.” The divine omni- 
l>otence is quantitatively represented by the sum of tlie forces of 
nature, and quaditatively dwtinguislied from them only as the unity 
of infinite causality from the multiplicity of its finite jihenomena. 
Throughout the world—not excepting th<‘ realm ol mind —absolutt* 
necessity prevails. As a whole tne world is as good and jierfect as 
a world could possibly Ik*, and everything in it, as occuiiying its 
necessary place in tht^ whole, is also good, c vU btnng only the necessary 
limitation of individual Ixung. 

Schleiermacher's psychology takes as its basis tlie phenomenal 
dualism of the ego and the non-ego, and rt'gards the life of man as 
the inteniction of these elements with their interjienetration as its 
infinite destination. The dualism is therefon^ not absolute, and, 
though present in man’s own constitution as composed of body and 
soul, is relative only even there. The ego is itself both body and 
soul—the conjunction of both constitutes it; our ” organization ” 
or sense nutura has its intellectual element, ami our ” intellect ” its 
organic element. There is no .such thing as ” pure mind ” or ” pure 
body.” The one general function of tlie ego, thought, becomes m 
relation to the non-ego cither receptive or spontaneous action, and in 
both forms of action its organic, or sense, and its intellectual energies 
co-operate; and in xelation to man, nature and the universe the ego 
gradually finds its true individuality by becoming a part of them, 
” every extension of consciousness being liigher life.” The specific 
functions of the ego, as determined by the relative predominance 
of sense or intellect, are either functions of the senses (or organism) or 
functions of the intellect. The former fall into the two classes of 
feelings (subjective) and perceptions (objective); the latter, accord¬ 
ing as the receptive or the spontaneous element predominates, into 
cognition and volition. In cognition being is the Object and in 
voution it is the purpoi^ of thought: in the first case we receive 
(in our fasliion) the object of thought into ourseIve.s; in the latter 
wc plant It out into we world, cognition and volition are 

functions of thought as well as fonns of moral action. It is in those 
two functions that the real life of the ego is manifested, but behind 
them is self*cmsciousness permanently present, which is always 
both subjective and objccnve—consciousness of ourselves and of 
the non-ego. This self-consciousness is tlie third special form or 
function of thox^^t—which is also called feeling and immediate 
knowledge. In it we cognize our own inner life as affected by the 
non-ego. As the non*«go helps or hinders, enlarges or limits, our 
inner life, we feel pleasure or pain. Aesthetic, moral and religious 
feelings arc respectively produced by the reception into conscious¬ 
ness of large ideaS-^-narare, mankind and the world ; those feelings 


are the sense oi Ixung one with these vast objects. Religious feeUng 
therefore is the highest form of thought and of life; in it we are 
conscious of our unity with the world and God ; it is thus the .sense 
of absolute dependence. Schleiermacher’s doctrine of knowledge 
accepts the fundamental principle of Kant that knowledge is bounded 
by experience, but it seeks to remove Kant's scepticism as to know¬ 
ledge of the Ding an sich, or Settt, as Schleiermacher's term is. The 
klea of knowledge or scientific thought as distinguishtxl from the 
passive form of thought—of aesthetics and religion—is thouglil 
which is produced by all thinkers in the same form and which 
corresponds to being. All knowledge takes the form of the concept 
{Beqriff) or the judgment {Urtheil), the former conceiving the 
vanety of lieing as a definite unity and plurality, and the latter 
simply connecting the concept with certain individual objects. In 
the concept theretore the- intellectual and in the judgment ttie 
organic or sense element predominates. The universal uniformity 
ot the production of judgments presupposes the unitonuily ol our 
relations to the outward world, anrl the uniformity of concepts resl^ 
similarly on the likeness of onr inward nature. Tliis uniformity is 
not based on the sameness of either the intellectual or tlie organic 
functions alone, but on the corre.spondence of the lorms ol thought 
and sensation with the forms of being. The essential nature of tin- 
concept is that it combines the general and the sjiecial, and tlu 
same combination recurs in being; in Ixing tlie system of sub¬ 
stantial or permanent forms answers to the system ot concepts ami 
tlie relation of cause and effect to llie system ol judgments, tlw 
liigher concept answering to ” force ” and the lower to the plieiu)- 
meiia of force, and the judgment to the contingent interaction ol 
tlungs. Tlie sum of being consists ol the two systems ot substantial 
forms and interactional relations, and it reappears in the lorm ol 
concept and judgment, the concept represc^nting l>ciug and tlu 
judgment being in action. lOiowledge lias under both forms th<- 
same oliject, the relative difference of the two being that when tlu- 
conceptual form predominates wc have sjieculativT science and 
when the form of judgment prevails we have empirical or historical 
science. Throughout the domain ol knowledge the two forms an- 
found in comstant mutual relations, another pioof of the iunda- 
menlal unity ol thought and being or of tlie objectivity of know- 
le{lge. It is obvious that Plato, Spinoza and Kant had contributed 
cliamctenstic elements of their thought to this system, ami directh 
or mdireclly it was largely indebteti to Schelling ior fundamental 
conceptions. 

F.thus .—Next to religion and theology it was lo the moral world, 
of which, indeed, the phenomena of religion and theology were m 
his systems only constituent elements, that he specially de\otetl 
lumseU. In lus earlier essays he endeavoured to jioint out the 
defects of ancient and modern ethical tliinkers, particularly of Kaul 
and Fichte, Plato and Spinoza only finding favour in lus eye .. 
He failed to discover in pn.*vious moral systems any necessary basi^ 
in thought, any completeness as regards the phenomena of moral 
action, any systematic arrangement of its parts aiul any clear and 
distinct treatment of s^iecific moral acUs and relations. His own 
moral system is an attempt to supi)ly these deficiencies. It connect^ 
the moral world by a deductive process with the fundamental idea 
of knowledge and btdng; it offers a view of the eiitm* world of 
human action which at all events aims at being exhaustive; it 
|)re.sents an arrangement of the matter of the science which tabulates 
its constituents after the model of the physical sciences; and it 
supplies a shaqily defined treatment of specific moral phenomena in 
their relation to the iundamental idea of human life as a whole. 
Schleiermacher defines ethics as the theor>^ ot the nature of tlif 
reason, or as the scieiitihc treatment of the effects produced by 
human reason in the world of nature and man. As a theoretical or 
sj>eculative science it is purely descriptive and not practical, being 
correlated on the one hand to physical science and on the other to 
liistory. Its method is the same as that of physical science, being 
distinguished from the latter only by its matter. The ontological 
tiasis of ethics is the unity of the real and the ideal, and the psycho¬ 
logical and actual basis of the ethical process is the tendency of 
reason and nature lo unite in the form of the complete organization 
of the latter by the former. The end of the ethical process is that 
nature {t.e, all that is not mind, the human body as well as external 
nature) may become the j^erfect symbol and organ of mind. 
Conscience, as the subjective expression of the pre.supposed identity' 
of reason and nature in their i^es, guarantees the procticabiUtv 
of our moral vocation. Nature is preordained or constituted to 
become the symbol and organ of mind, just as mind is endowed with 
the impulse to realize this end. But the moral law must not be 
conceived under the form of an ” imperative ” or a ” Sollen ” ; it 
differs from a law of nature only as being descriptive of the fad 
that it ranks the mind as conscious will, or zweckdenktnd^ above 
nature. Strictly speaking, the antitheses oi good and bad and ot 
free and necessary have no place in an ethical system, but simply 
in history, which is obliged to compare the actual with the ideal, 
but as far as Hie terms ” good ” and ” bad ” are used in morals 
they express the rule or the contrary of reason, or the harmony or 
the contrary of the particular and the general. The idea of ’* free ” 
as opposed to necewary expresses simply the fact that the mind 
can propose to itself ends, though a man cannot alter his own nature. 
In contrast to Kant and Fichte and modem moral philosophers 
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Scbleicrmacbcr rciiitioduced aiid assigned pre*enunent importance 
to the doctrine of the sutHmum honum, or highest g<H)d. It repn,'- 
•sents in his system the ideal and aim of the entire hfe of man, sup¬ 
plying the ethical view of the conduct of individuals in relation to 
society and the universe, and herewith constituting a philosopliv 
of history at the same time. Starting witli the idea of the highest 
good and of its constituent elements {Guter), or the chief forms of 
the union of mind and nature, Schleiermacher's system divides itself 
into the doctrine of moral ends, the doctrine of virtue and the 
doctrine of duties ; m other words, as a development of tjlie idea of 
the sulnection of nature to reason it becomes a description of the 
actual forms of the triumphs of reason, of the moral power mani¬ 
fested therein and of the specific methods employed. Every moral 
good or product has a fourfold character : it is indivklual aiui 
universal; it is an organ and symbol of the reason, that is, it is tiu* 
protluct of the individual with relation to the community, an<l 
reprt'sents or manifests as well as classifies and rub's nature. Tiu; 
first two characteristics provide for the functions and rights of the 
indivitlual as well as those of the community or race. Though a 
moral action may have these four characteristics at various degrees 
ol strength, it ceases to be moral if one of them is quite absent. 
All moral products may be classified according to the predominance 
of one or the other of these characteristics. Universal organizing 
action produces llie forms of intercours<‘, and universal symbolizing 
action produces the various forms of science ; individual organizing 
action yields the forms of property and individual .symbolizing 
action the various rejirescntalions of feeling, all these constituting 
the relations, the productive splicres, or the social conditions of 
moral action. Moral functions cannot be performetl by the in¬ 
dividual in isolation but only in his relation to the family, the state, 
the school, the church, and society all forms of human hfe which 
<‘thi«‘al sciemu' finds to its hand and leaves to the science of natural 
history to account lor. The moral process is accomplished by tJie 
various sections of humanity m their individual spheres, and the 
doctrine o( virtue deals with tlie reason as the moral ^Kiwer m each 
individual by which tlui totality of moral products is obtained. 
Schh'iermacher classifies th(‘ virtues under the two form.s of Ge!>innunf* 
and ft'rhp/icit, the first consisting ol the pure i<leal element in action 
and the second the form it assumes in relation to circumstances, 
each of tlie two classes falling respectively into the two divislon.s of 
wi.sdom and love and of intelligence and application. In his system 
the doctrine of duty is the description of the method of the attain¬ 
ment of ethical ends, the conception of duty as an imperative, or 
obligation, being excluded, as we have seen. No action fulfils the 
comlitions of duty except as it combines the three following 
luititheses : reference to the moral idea in its whole extent and 
likewise to a definite moral sphere ; eonnexion with existing con¬ 
ditions and at the .same time absolute personal production ; the 
fulfilment of the entire moral vocation every moment tliuugh it 
can only be done in a definite sphere. Duties arc divided with 
reference to the principle that every man make his own the entire 
moral problem and act at tlie same time in an existing moral society. 
Phis condition gives four general classes of duty : tliities of general 
association or duties with reference to the community {Rechtspfiickt), 
and duties of vocation {Berufspflicht) —both witli a universal re- 
leience, duties of the conscience (in which the individual is sole 
judge), and duties of love or of personal association. It was only 
the first of tlie three sections of the science of ethics—the doctrine 
of moral ends -that Schleiermacher handled with approximate 
oomjileteness ; the other two sections were treated very summarily. 
In liis ChrmHan Ethics he dealt with the subject from the basis of 
the Chnstian consciousness instead of from that ol reason generally ; 
the ethical phenomena dealt with are the same in both systems, and 
they throw light on each other, while the Chnstian system treats 
more at length and less aphoristically the principal ethical realities - 
church, stale, family, art, science and society. Rothe, amongst 
other moral philosophers, bases his system substantially, with 
important dqiartures, on Schleiermacher's. In Smoke's moral 
system his fundamental idea was worked out in its psychological 
relations. , 

Religious System -From Leibnitz, Lessing, Fichte, Jacobi and 
the Romantic acliool he ha<I imbibed a profound and mystical view 
of the inner depths of the human personality. The ego, the person, 
is an individualization of universal reason ; and the primary act of 
self-consciousn^ is the first conjunction of universal and individual 
life, the immediate union or marri^e of the universe with incarnated 
reason. Tliu.s every person becomes a S|>c}cific and original repre¬ 
sentation of the umverse and a compendium of humanity, a micro- 
cosmos in which the world is immediately reflected. While therefore 
we -cannot, as we have seen, attain the idea of the supreme unity ol 
thought and being by either cognition or volition, we can find it m 
our own personality, in immediate self-consciousness or (which is 
the same in Schleiermacher's terminology) feeling. Feeling in this 
higher sense (os distinguished from " organic " sensibility, Emp- 
pndung), which is the minimum of distinct antithetic consciousness, 
the cessation of the antithesis of subject and object, constitutes 
likewiM the unity of our being, in which the opposite functions of 
cognition and volition have their fundamental and permanent 
background of personality and their transitional link. Having 
its seat in this central point of our being, or inde^ consisting in 
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the essential fact of self-consciousnt'ss, religion lii'S at the Ixisis of 
all thought and action. At various iwiods of his life Schleier- 
mscher used dillercnt terms to represent the character and relation 
of religious feeling. In his earlier days he culled it a feeling or 
intuition of the uiuyerse, consciousness of the unity of reason and 
nature, of the iiiliiiite and tlio eternal nitliin thr finite and the 
temporal. In later hfe he described it as the feehng of aiisolute 
dependence, or, as meaning the same thing, tlie consciousness ol 
being in relation to God. In our consciousness of the world the 
feelings of relative dependence and relative inde])cndeiicc are found ; 
we are acted upon, but wc alsi> n.'acl. In our religious conscious¬ 
ness the latter element Ls e.xcluded. and everytliing within anil 
without u.s IS referred to its ubsohile cause, that is, God. But, 
when we call this absolute cause God, the name stands solely as 
imlicating llie unknown source of our receptive and active existence ; 
on the one hand it means that tlie world ujiou wliich we can react 
IS not the soutce of the fc^ehug, on the othei, that the Absolute is 
not an object of thought or knowledge. 'I his ieeling of absolute 
dejiendence can arise only in combination with other forms of con¬ 
sciousness, We derive the idea of u totality by means of its parts, 
and the transcendental basis of being coine.s to us through the agency 
of individual phenomena. As in every aflection ol our la'ing by 
individual phenomena wc arc brought into contact with the whole 
universe, wc are brought into contact with (iod at the s.iine lime 
as Its IransccTidental cause. 'I'his reUgiuus ii*ehng is not know- 
lodge in the strict sense', as it is purely subjii tive or immediate; 
but it lies at the bases of all knowledge. As Jiiimediale knowledge, 
however, it is no more than the consciousness of the unity cl tlw! 
world, a unity which can never be reached by human inquiry. 
Religious truths, such as the (Icterniinatiun of all things by (kKl, 
are simply the implications of the feehng of al).solute dependence 
While that feeling is the characteri.stic of nligion generally, this 
assumes various forma as the religions of the world. The so-cailwi 
natural as distinguished from jiositive religion, or the rehgion oJ 
reason, is a mere alwtractioii. All religions arc jMisitive, or tlieir 
characteristics and value are mainly determmeil by the manner in 
which the world is conceived and imagimsl. But tlieae varying 
conceptions with their religious meaning liecome religiously pro¬ 
ductive only in the souls of religious heroes, who are the authors oi 
new religions, mediators of the religious life, founders of reUgious 
communitie.s. For religion is essentially social. It everywhere 
forms churches, which arc the nec(‘s.s:iry instruments and organs ol 
its highest life. The specific feature ol Christianity is its mediatorial 
element, its profound feeling ol the striving of the linite indxviiJual 
to reach the unity ol the infinite whole, and its conception of the 
way in which Deity iloals with lliis ellort by me<liatorial agencies, 
which are both divine and human. It is the rehgion of mediatorial 
salvation, and, as Schleiermacher emphatically taught in lus nper 
works, of salvation through the nie<uation of Christ; that is, its 
j)os.se.ssors arc conscious of having been delivered by J esus of N azareth 
from a condition in which their religions consciousness was overridden 
by the sensc-consciousness of the world and put into one in which 
it dominates, and everything is subordinated to it. The conscious¬ 
ness of being saved in this sense is now transmitted and mediated by 
the Christian church, but in the casti of Jesus, its originator, it was 
an entirely new and original factor in the process of religious de¬ 
velopment, and in so far, like every new ana higher stage of being, 
a supernatural revelation. It was at tlie same time a natural 
attainment, in as far as man's nature and the universe were so con¬ 
stituted as to involve its production. The apjiearance of the Saviour 
in human liistory is th<*rcforc as a divine revelation neither absolutely 
supernatural nor absolutely lieyond reason, and the controversy ol 
the 18th century between the rationalists and supematuralists rests 
on false groimds, leads to wrong issues, and each party is right and 
wrong (see Rationalism). As regards Christian theology, it is not 
its business to formulate and establish a system of objective truth, 
but simply to present in a clear and connected form a given body 
of Christian faith as the contents of the Christian consciousness. 
Dogmatic theology is a connected and accurate account of the doc¬ 
trine held at a particular time in a given section of the Christian 
church. But such doctidnes as constitute no integral part of the 
Christian consciousness— e.g. the doctrine of the Trinity—must be 
excluded from the theological s)^tem of the evangelical theok^ian 
As reganls the relation of theology an<i philosophy, it is not one of 
dcjiundence or of opposition on either .side, but of complete inde 
pendence, equal autnority, distinct functions and perfect harmony. 
Feeling b not a mental function subordinate to cognition or volition, 
but of equal rank and authority ; yet feeling, cc^ition and volition 
alike conduct to faith in the tmknown Absolute, though by diflerent 
paths and processes. 

The marked feature of Schleiermacher's thought in every depart¬ 
ment is the effort to combine and reconcile in the unity of a system 
the antithetic conceptions of other thinkers. He is realistic and 
idealistic, individualistic and universalistic^ monistic and dualistic, 
sensation&st and inteUcctualist, naturalist and supematuralist, 
rationalist and mystic, gnostic and agnostic. He is tiie prince of the 
Vermittler in plmosophy, ethics, religion and theology. But he 
does not seek to reconcile the antitheses of thought and being by 
weakening and hiding the points of difference; on the contnuy, 
he brings thorn out in their sharpest outlines. His method is to 
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distinctly define the c^>posmg elements and then to seek their 
harmonious combination by the aid oi a deeper conception. Apart 
from the positive and permanent value oi the higher unities which 
he succeeds in establishing, the light and suggestiveness of his dis¬ 
cussions and treatment of the great points at issue in all the principal 
fields of human thought, unsatisfactory as many of his positions 
may bi* considered, make liim one of the most helpful and instructive 
of modem thinkers. And, since the focus of his almost univcxml 
thought and inquiry and of his rich culture and varied life was 
religion and theology, he must be regarded as the classical repre¬ 
sentative of modern ellort to reconcile science and philosophy with 
religion and tlieology, and the modem world with the Christian 
church. 

Schlciermuchcr's collected works were pubhshed in three sections: 
(1) Theological {it vols.); (2) Sermons (10 vols., ed. 1873-1874, 
5 vols.); (3) Philosophical and Miscellaneous (9 vols., Berlin, 1835- 
1804). His Fddagogtsche Schrtften were sraarately published by 
Platz (3rd ed., 1902). Of lives of him the best are lus own corre¬ 
spondence. A us Schleiermarhers Leben %n Briefen, published by 
W. Uilthey (Berlin, 1858-18O3, in 4 vols., Eiig. trans. by Ro^van); 
Leben Schleiermackers by Dilthey (vol. i., 1870, the period from 
1768-1804); I'Yiedrtch Scfileiermach^y, cm Lebens- u. Charakterbild, 
by D. Schenkel (Klberfeld, 1868) ; a .selection oi Uie letters by 
M. Bade (Jena, igob). See also lil. von Wilhek, Aus SiMeiermachers 
House, Jugendertnnerungen semes SUefsohnes (1909). 'J'he accounts 
and critiques of his pliilosophy, ethics and theology are numerous; 
some of the most valuable are: I. bchaller, Vorlesungen Uber 
Schietermacher (Halle, 1844) ; G. Weisenborn, Dorstellung und 
Krttik def Schleiermacher‘schen Glaubenslehre (1849) ; K Vorldndcr, 
ScMetermachers StUentehre (Marburg, 1851); W. Bender, Schletcr- 
machers Theologte mit ihren phitosophischen Grundlagen (1876- 
1878); O. Kitschl, Schleiermachers Siellung zum Chvistentum in 
semen Heden ither die Religion (1888); and Schleiermachers Tkeorte 
von der Frommtgketi {1897); O. Kim, Schleiermaiher und die Roman- 
Uk (1895) ; H. Blcek, Die Grundlagen der Chnstologie Schleiermachers 
(i8qK) ; M. Fischer, ScMeiermacher (1899); Lulniann, Das Bild des 
Christentums hei den grossen deutscfuui Jdealtsten (1901), and Schloier- 
macher der Ktrehenvater der ig. Jahrhunderts (1907); Stephan, Dte 
Lehre Schleiermacher von der Erlusung (1901); Theile, Schleier¬ 
machers Theohgie und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwari (1903); 
C». 1 'himme, Die religionsphtlosophischen Prdmissev der Schleier- 
macher'sehen Glaubenslehre (1901) ; H. Sueskind, Der Etnfluss 
Schelltngs auf die Entwichlung von Schleiermachers System (i90<i) ; 
}•'. Kattenbusch, Von Schietermacher zu Ritsckl (1903); E. Cramaus- 
sel, La Philosophic retigieuse dc Schleiermacher {1909). Sec also llic 
histories of philosophy and theology by ZcUcr, Ueborweg, Chalyb^us, 
Dorner, Gass, lachtcnlxrrger (Eng. trans., 1889), Pfleidorcr (Eng. 
trans., 1890), and the articles in Herzog-Hauck's Realencyk. (U. 
Kirn), and Allgem. deuhehe Biog. (W. Dilthoy). (J. F. S. ; X.) 

SCHLEIZ, a town of Germany, second capital of the princi¬ 
pality of Keuss, Younger Line, situated in a fertile district on 
the river Wiesenthal, 20 m. by rail N.W. of Plaucn. Pop. (1905) 
5577. It has a palace, with a chapel and a library, three churches, 
one of them containing the burial vaults of the princes, several 
educational establishments, and various small industries such as 
the manufacture of hosiery, toys, sweetmeats and lamps. It 
has a market for cattle and pigs. 

Schleiz was originally a Slav settlement, but received civic 
privileges in 1359. There was a settlement of the Teutonic 
Order here, and for some years previous to 1848 the town was the 
capital of the small principality of Rcuss-Schleiz. In the vicinity 
a battle was fought, on the 9th of October 1806, between the 
French and the Prussians. 

See Alberti, vergangenen Tagen des Reussenlandes und der 
Siadt SeUetM (Schleiz, 1896). 

SCH 1 .ESW 1 G (Dan. Slesvig), a town of Germany, capital 
of the Prussian province of Schleswig-Holstein. It is situated 
at the west end of the long narrow arm of the sea called the 
Schlci, 30 m. to the N.W. of Kiel on the railway from Hamburg 
to Vamdrup, on the Danish frontier. Pop. {1905) 19,032. 
The town consists mainly of a single street, 34 m. long, 
forming a semicircle round the Schlei, and is divided into the 
old town (Altstadt), Holm, Lollfuss, and Friedrichsberg. The 
church of St Peter, erected about rioo and renewed in the 
Gothic style in the isth century, has a lofty steeple (365 ft.) 
and contains a very fine carved oak reredos by Hans Briigge- 
mann, which is regarded as the inost valuable work of art in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Between FViedrichsberg and Lollfuss on an 
island between the Schlei and Burg See is the old chfiteau 
of Gottorp, now used as barracks. The former commercial 
importance of the town has disappeared, and the Schlei now 


affords access to small vessels only. Fishing, tanning, flour- 
milling and brewing arc the chief industries. 

Schleswig (ancient forms SUesthorp, Sliaswic, i.e. the town 
or bay of the Slia or Schlei) is a town of very remote origin, 
and seems to have been a trading place of considerable importance 
as early as the 9th century. It served as a medium of com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the North Sea and the Baltic, and 
was knoyrn to the Arabian geographers. The first Christian 
church in this district was built here by Ansgarius (d. 865), 
and it became the seat of a bishop about a century later. The 
town, which obtained civic rights in 1200, also became the seat 
of the dukes of Schleswig, but its commerce gradually dwindled 
owing to the rivalry of Liibeck, the numerous wars in which the 
district was involved, and the silting up of the Schlei. At the 
partition of 1544 the old chateau of Gottorp, originally built 
m 1160 for the bishop, tjccame the residence of the Gottorp 
line of the Schleswig-Holstein family, which remained here till 
expelled by the Danish king Frederick IV. in 1713. From 1731 
to 1846 it was the seat of the Danish governor of the duchies. 
In the wars of 1848 and 1864 Schleswig was an important 
strategical point on account of its proximity to the Dannewerk 
(y.».) and was occupied by the different contending parties 
in turn. It has been the capital of Schleswig-Holstein since its 
incorporation by Pru.ssia in 1864. 

See Sacli, Ceschxchle der Stadi Schleswig (Schleswig, 1875); and 
Jensen, Schleswig und Umgetmng (Schleswig, 1905). 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, a province in the north-west of 
Prussia, formed out of the once Danish duchies of Schleswig, 
Holstein and I./auenburg, and hounded W. by the North .Sea, 
N. by Denmark (Jutland), E. by the Baltic Sea, Lubeck and 
Mecklenburg, and S. by the lower course of the Kibe (separating 
it from Hanover). It thus consists of the southern hall oJ the 
Cimbric peninsula, and forms the connecting link between 
Germany and Denmark. (For map, sec Df.nmakk.) In addition 
to the mainland, which decreases in breadth from south to north, 
the province includc.s several islands, the most important being 
Alsen and Fchmarn in the Baltic, and Rom, .Sylt and Fdhr of the 
North Frisian chain in the North Sea. The total area of tlu 
province is 7338 sq. m., 450 of which belong to the small diichs 
of Lauenburg in the S.E. comer, while the rest are divided 
almost equally between Holstein to the south of the Eider and 
Schleswig to the north of it. From north to south the pro\ ini e 
is about 140 m. long, while its breadth varies from 90 m. in 
Holstein to 35 m. at the narrower parts of Schleswig. 

Schleswig-Holstein belongs to the great North-German plain, oi 
the characteristic ieatnres ol which it affords a iaithfiil reproUuctioi 
in miniature, down to the continuation of the Baltic ridge or plateai' 
by a range of low wooded hills skirting its eastern coast and culmmal- 
ing in the Bungslx’rg (538 it.), a little to the north of Eiilin. Thi^ 
hilly district contains the most productive land in the province, the 
soil consisting ol ililuvial drift or boulder clay. The centra! part 01 
the province forms practically a continuation of the great Luneburg' 
Heatli, and its thin sandy soil is of little use for cultivation. Along 
the west coast extends the " Marsldand," a belt of rich alluvial soil 
iormed by tlic deposits of the North Sea, and varying in breadth 
from 5 to 15 m. It is seldom more than a few feel above the sen- 
Icvel, While at places it is lielow it, and it has consequently to hr 
defended by an extensive system ol dykes or embankments re¬ 
sembling tliose of Holland. 

The more ancient geological formations are scarcely met with in 
Schleswig-Holstein. The contra.st between the two coast-lines 01 
the province is marked. The Baltic coast has generally steep well- 
defined banka and is irregular, being pierced by numerous long and 
narrow inlets (Fdhrden) which often afford excellent harbours. The 
islands of Alsen and Fehmam are separated from the coast by narrow- 
channels. The North Sea coast is low and flat, and its smooth out¬ 
line is interrupted only by the estuary of the Eider and the gieninsula 
of Eiderstedt. Dunes or sand-hills, though rare on the protected 
mainland, occur on Sylt and other islands, while tlie small flat 
islands called Halligen arc being washed away where not defended 
by dykes. The numerous islands on the west coast probably formeil 
part of the peninsula at no remote period, and the sea between them 
and the m^land is shallow and full of sandbanks. 

The climate of Schleswig-Holstein is mainly determined by the 
proximity of the sea, and the mean annual ttmgicrature, varying 
from 4 j' F. in the north to 49° F. in the south, i% rather higher than 
is usutd in the same latitude. Rain and fog are frequent, but the 
cHmate is on the whole healthy. The Elbe forms the southern 
boundary of Jlolotein for 65 m., but the only river of importance 
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within the province is the Eider, which rises in Holstein, and after 
a course of 120 m. falls into the North Sea, forming an estuary 
3 to 12 m. in breadth. It is navigable from its mouth as far as 
Rendsburg, which is on the Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel-Elbe) canal, which 
intersects Holstein, There are numerous lakes in north-east Holstein, 
the largest of which are the Ploner See (12 sq. m.) and the Scienter 
Sec (9 sq. m.). 

Of the total area of the province 57 % is occupied by tilled land, 
22 % by meadows and pastures, and barely 7 % by forests. The 
ordinary cereals are all cultivated with success and there is generally 
a considerable suqilus for export. Rape is grown in the nlarsh lands 
and flax on the east coast, while large quantities of apples and other 
fruit are raised near Altona for the Hamliurg and Engli.sh markets. 
The marsh lands afford admirable pasture, and a greater proportion 
of cattle (05 per 100 inhabitants) is reared in Schleswig-Holstciu, 
mainly by small owners, than In any other Prussian iitovince. Great 
numbers of cattle are exported to England. The Holstein horses are 
also in ^uest, but sheep-farming is comparatively neglected. 
Bee-keeping is a productive industry. The hills skirting the bays 
of the Baltic coast are generally pleasantly wooded, but the forests 
are nowhere of great extent except in Lauenburg. The fisliing in 
the Baltic is productive; Eckemforde is the duel hshing station hi 
Prus.sia. The oysters from the beds on the west coast of Sclileswig 
are widely known under the misnomer of “ Holstein natives." 
■file mineral resources are almost confined to a few layers of rock- 
salt near Segeberg. The more important industrial establishments, 
such as iron foundries, machine works, tobacco and cloth factories, 
are mainly confined to the large towns, such as Altona, Kiel and 
Fleiisburg. The shipbuilding of Kiel and other seaports, however, 
IS important; and lace is made by the {leasants of north Schleswig. 
I'he commerce and shipping of Scldeswig-Holstein, iftimulated by 
Its position between two seas, as well as by its excellent harlxiurs 
and waterways, are much more prominent than its manufactures. 
Kiel is one of the chief seaports of Prussia, while oversea trade is 
.ilso carried on by Altona and Elensburg. 'The mam exports are 
gr,un, cattle, horses, fish and oysters, in return for which come 
timlier, coal, salt, wine and colonial jiroduce. 

The population of the province in 1905 tva.s 1,504,248, com¬ 
prising 1,454,526 Protestants, 41,227 Roman (iathoiics and 3270 
Jews. The urban and rural communities arc in the proportion 
ol 4 to 6. Ihe great bulk of tbe Ilolsteiners and a large pro¬ 
portion of the Schleswigers are of genuine German stock, but 
of the 148,000 inhabitants in the north part of Schleswig 139,000 
arc Danish-speaking. Among the Germans the prevalent tongue 
is Low German, but the North Frisians on the west coast of 
Schleswig and the North .Sea islands (about 19,000 in all) still 
speak a Frisian dialect, which, however, is dving out. The 
peninsula ol Angeln, between the Gulf of p'lensburg and the Schlci, 
is supposed to have been the original seat of the Englisli, and 
obse^ers profess to ^e a striking resemblance between this 
district and the counties of Kent and Surrey. The peasants of 
Dithmarschen in the south-west also retain many ol tlieir 
ancient peculiarities. The boundary between the Danish and 
(jerman languages is approximately a line running from Flensburg 
•south-west to Joldelund and thence north-west to Tondern and 
the North Sea coast; not more than 15 % of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the province speak Danish us their mother-tongue, but 
the proportion is far larger for Schleswig alone, where there is 
also a considerable bilingual population. Tlie chief educational 
institution in Schleswig-Holstein is the university of Kiel 

Schleswig is the official capital of the province, but Altona and 
Kiel are the largest towns, the latter being the chief naval station 
of Germany. Kiel and Friedrichsort are fortified, but tlie old lines 
of Duppel have been dismantled. The province sends 10 members 
to the Reichstag and ig to the Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus (house 
of deputies). 'The provincial estates meet in Rendsburg. 

For tlie history of the duchies of Schleswig and Htflstein see 
SciiLEswiG-HotsTEiN Question below. 

SCHLESWIO-HOUTEIN QUESTION, the name given to the 
whole complex of diplomatic and other issues arising in the 19th 
century out of the relations of the two “ Elbe duchies,” Schleswig 
and Holstein, to tlw Danish crown on the one hand and the 
German Confederation on the other, which came to a erbis with 
the extinction of the male line of the reigning house of Denmark 
by the death of King Frederick VII. on the 15* of November 
1863. The central question was whether the two duchies did 
or did not constitute an integral part of the dominions of the 
Danish crown, with which they had been more or less intimately 
associated for centuries. This involved the purely legal question. 
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raised by the death of the last common male heir to both Dcmnaik 
and the duchies, as to the proper succession in the latter, and 
the constitutional questions arising out of the relations of the 
duchies to the Danish crown, to each other, and of Holstein to 
the German Confederation. There was also the national question: 
the ancient racial antagonism between German and Dane, in¬ 
tensified by the tendency, characteristic of the 19th century, to 
the consolidation of nationalities. Lastly, there was the inter¬ 
national question: the rival ambitions of the German powers 
involved, and beyond them the interests of other European 
states, notably that of Great Britain in preventing the rise of a 
German sea-power in the north. 

To take the racial question first, from time immemorial the 
country north of the Elbe had been the battle-ground of Danes 
and Germans. Danish scholars point to the prevalence of Danish 
place-names ’ far southward into the German-speaking districts 
us evidence that at least the whole of Schleswig was at one time 
Danish ; German scholars claim it, on the other hand, as essenti¬ 
ally German. That the duchy of Schleswig, or South Jutland 
(Sbnderjylland), had been from time immemorial a Danish fief 
was, indeed, not in dispute, nor was the fact that Holstein had 
Ixien from the first a fief of the Gemiuno-Roman Empire. The 
controversy in the igth century ri^ed round the ancient “ in¬ 
dissoluble ” union of the two duchies, and the inferences to be 
drawn from it; the “ Eider Danes ” - claimed Schleswig as an 
integral part of the Danish monarchy, which, on the princijile of 
the union, involved the retention ol Holstein aLs*!; the Germans 
claimed Holstein as a part of Germany and, therefore, on tlie 
same historic principle, Schleswig also. The history ol the 
relations of Schleswig and Holstein thus became ol importance 
in the practical pblitical question. 

Though the designation of Schleswig-Ilolstehi, implying the 
fusion of the duchies of Schleswig and llolsti'in in a single Prussian 
irovince, only dates from 18(1(1, the history ol tlie ducliics ^ ^ 
las since the i.|th century been so closely interwoven T*'*' 
that it is impossible to treat them se])arately. Some- ?’*’!, *** 
tiling must, however, be said aboul their origins and *“®"'**" 
their seixirate history up to the time of their first union under the 
Holstein counts. 

When it first appears in history South Jutland was inhabited by 
mingled Cimbri, Angles, Jutes and Frisians, iijion whom the Dunes 
exercised an uiiceushig jiressurc from the north. 'i^>„, 
the south of Schleswig what is now Holstein was in- ", 
haliited mainly by Saxons, pressed upon from the east**®”*"'*^' 
by the Wends and other Slavonic races. These Saxons were the 
Iasi ol their nation to submit to Charlemagne (804), who put their 
eoiintry under Frankish counts, the limits of the Empire being 
pushed in 810 as far as the Schlei in Schh'swdg. Th('n began the 
secular struggle between the Ihinisli kings and the German emperors, 
and in 934 the Chirman king Henry 1 . established the Mark ot 
Schleswig {Limes Danarum) between the Eider and the Selilei as an 
outpost of Germany against the Danes. Soutli of this raged the 
contest between Germans and Slavs. The latter, conquered and 
Chri.stiani2e<l, rose in revolt in (383, after the death of the emperor 
Dtto II., and for a while reverted to paganism and independence. 
The Saxon dukes, however, continued to rule central Holstein, and 
when Lothair of Siipplingenburg liecame duke of Saxony „ 

(nod), on the extinction of the Billung line, he invested 
Adolf I. of Schauenburg with the countship of Holstein. ^ , 

Adolf I.’s son, Adolf II. (1128-1164), succeeded in rccon- 
quoring the Slavonic Wagri and founded the city and see of I.iibeck 
to hold them in check. Adolf III. (d. 1225), his successor, received 
Dithmarschen in fee from the emperor Frederick 1 ., but 111 1203 the 
fortunes of war compelled him to surrender Holstein to Valdemar II 
of Denmark, the cession being confirmed by the emperor Fredeitok II. 
in 1214 and the pope in 1217. Valdemar appointed Albert of 
OrlamUnde his lieutenant in Holstein, and the .Schleswig-Holstein 
question might have been thus early scttlecl but for Valdemar’s 
ill fortune in being taken prisoner in 1223. During his captivity 
Albert of Orlamiindc was beaten at M 611 n by Count Adolf Ilf., to 
whom Valdemar restored bis countship as the price of his own 
release. A pafial diswnsation from oatlis taken under duress 
excused a new war; nut Valdemar himself was beaten at Boru- 
hovede on the 22nd of July 1227, and Holstein was permanently 
secu r ed to the ho use of Schauenburg. After the death of Adolf IV. 

' l.e. place-names according to popular u.sage, not the official 
names ^en in German maps ^g, Hadcrslcv for Hadrnileben). 
Sec La Question du Slesvig, p. 61 aeq., " Noms de licux." 

“ I.e. the party at Copenhagen which aimed at making the Eider, 
the southern boundary of Schleswig, tbe frontier of the Danish 
kingdom proper. 
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in I3bi, Holatsin was split up into several countahips by his sons 
and grandsoBS ; the lines of Kiel, Plbn, Scliauenburg-Pinneberg and 
Rendsburg. 

In 1232 King Valdemar II., who had retained the former German 
Mark north of the Eider, erected South Jutland (Schleswig) into a 
Duchr^ duchy for his second son, Abel. On the dcal£ of the 
Sebimit •otter’s descendant, Ouke Eric, in 1319, Christopher II. 
ar Saatb I^nmark attempted to seize the duchy, the heir of which, 

Jmtimab. Valdemar V.. wa.s a minor ; but Valdcmar’s guardian 
and uncle, Gerhard III. of Holstein-Rendsburg (1304- 
1340), sumamed " the Great" and a notable warrior, drove back 
the Danes and, Clinstoi>her having been expelled, succeeded in 
procuring the election of Valdemar to the Danish throne. His 
reward was the duchy of Schleswig and the famous charter, known 
as the ConstitutLo Valdemarianat which laid down the principle 
Tb9 Con-’ duchy of South Jutland was never to be incor- 

ttltatlo Potated in the kingdom of Denmark or ruled by the same 
VnUo- sovereign (7 June 1326). Thus Schleswig and Holstein 
marlottt, the first time united. The union was, indeed, as 

I 3 if. precarious. In 1330 Qpristopher II. was restored to his 

throne and Valdemar V. to his duchy, Gerhard having to be 
content with the reversion in the case of the duke dying without 
issue. Gerhard, however, was assassinated in 1340 by a Dane, and 
It was not till 1375, when the male lines both in the kingdom and 
the duchy became extinct by the deaths of King Valdemar' IV. 
and Duke Valdemar V., that the counts of Holstein seized on their 
inheritance, assuming at the same time the style of " lords of 
Jutland." In ijhb ^een Margaret allowed their claim in return 
for the usual homage and promise of feudal service, and directed that 
Union ot their number should be elected duke of Schleswig. 

SebloowiM choice fell on Gerhard VI., grandson of Gerhard III. 
^ of Rendsburg, who after the extinction of the hne of Kiel 
HoMoln. (*390). obtained in 1403 the whole of the countship of 
Holstan, except the small Schauenburg territories. With 
this begins the history of the union of Schleswig and Holstein. 

Gerhard VI. died in 1404, and soon afterwards war broke out 
between his sons and Eric of Pomerania, Margaret's successor on the 
throne of Denmark, who claimed South J utland as an mtcgral part 
of the Danish monarclw, a claim formally recognized by the emperor 
Sigismund in 1424.' It was not till 1440 that the struggle ended 
with the investiture of Count Adolf VIII., Gerhard’s son, with the 
hereditary duchy of Schleswig by Christopher III. of Denmark. On 
the death of Christopher eight years later, Adolf's influence secured 
the election of his nephew Count Christian of Oldenburg to the 
vacant throne. 


On the death of Adolf m 1459 without issue. King Christian I., 
though he had been forced to swear to the ConsUtutw Valdemariana, 
Kimn. succeeded in asserting his claim to Schleswig in nght of 
dnSn at mother, Adolf’s sister. Instead of incorporating 

tboOUoam Jutland with the Danish kingdom, however, he 

bnrnHao. pteferred to take advant^c of the fe^ng of the estates 
m Schleswig and Holstein in favour of union to secure 
boto countiies. On Schlesw^ the Schauenburg counts had no 
claim ; their election in Holstein would have separated the countries ; 
and it was easy therefore for Christian to secure his election both as 
Cbattorot Schleswig and count of Holstein (5 March 14O0). 

Itlbo, I4f0. price he paid was a charter of privileges, issued first 
Ribe and afterwards at Kiel, in which he promised 
diaoabiblo Preserve the countries for ever as ’’ one and indivisible," 
union. ’• conceded to the estates the right to refuse to elect 

as count and duke any Danish prince who should not 
undertake, on becoming king, to confirm their privileges. By 
these privileges the union between South Jutland and Holstein, 
established under the Schauenburg line, was officially recognized. 
For ewtemal aflairs the two countries were to be regarded as one, 
the bishop of Liibeck and five ’’ good men ’’ elected by the estates 
of each country forming an advisoiy and executive council under 
the duke-count. For internal aflairs duchy and county were to 
retain their separate estates and peculiar customs and laws. Above 
all, Holstein remained a German, Schleswig a Danish fief. The claims 
of the Schauenburg counts were surrendered for a money payment; 
Oaabvnl however, that the extinction of their 

ffatitsia brought Scliauenburg itself to the Danish crown. 

I4n. ' “,,‘.472 the emperor Frederick III. confirmed 

Christian X. s overlordsnip over Dithmarschen, and 
erected Dithmarschen, Holstein and Stormam into the duchy of 
Holstein. 

On the death of King Frederick 1 . (1523-1533), under whom the 
Reformation had been introduced into the ducbics,‘ occurred the 
SabUM. several partitions of the inheritance of the house 

alanattbo Oldeubure; the elder son, Christian III., succeeding 
daoblan. ** Denmark, the younger, Adolphus (Adolf) I., 

founding the line of the dukes of Gottorp. In 1581 a 
further partition was made, by a compact signed at Flensburg, 
between King Frederick II. and his uncle Duke Adolphus I., under 


* OMStioH du Slesvig, p. 78. 

* The Church (Lutheran) was organized under a Probst (provost) 
and consistory, the king himself assuming the jurisdiction of summus 
tpiscopm. 


which the rights of overlordship in the various towns and territories 
of Schleswig were divided between them ; the estates, however, 
remamed undivided, and the king and duke ruled the country 
alternately. To make confusion worse confounded, Frederick Ij. 
in 1582 ceded certain lands m Hardersleben to his brother John, 
who founded the line of Schleswig-Sonderburg, and John’s grand¬ 
sons again partitioned this appanage, Ernest Gunther (1609-1O89). 
founding the line of Schleswig - Sonderbnrg - Augustenburg, and 
Augustus Philip (1012-1675) that of Schleswig-Beck-Ghicksburg 
(known since 1825 as Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg). 

Mtanwlflle the Gottorji dukes were making themselves a great 
position in Europe. Frederick III., duke from 1616 to 1659, 
established the pnnciple of primogeniture for his hne, _ 
and the full sovereignty of his Schleswig dominions was J"* 
secured tjo him by his son-m-law Charles X. of Sweden by 
the convention of Copenhagen (la May 1658) “ and to 
his son Christian Alliert (d. 1694) by the treaty of Oliva, though it 
was not till after years of warfare that Denmark admitted Uie claim 
by the convention of Altona (30 June 1(189). Christian Albert’s 
son Frederick IV. (d. 1702) was again attacked by Denmark, buf 
had a powerful champion m Charles Xll. of Sweden, who secured his, 
rights by the treaty of Travendal in 1700. Frederick was killed at 
the battle of Khasow in 1702, and his brother Christian Augustu.s 
acted as regent for his son Charles Frederick until 1718. In 171 1 
the regent broke the stipulated neutrahty ot the duchy in favour 
of Sweden, and Frederick IV. of Denmark seized the excuse to expel 
the duke by force of arms. Holstcm was restored to him by the 
peace of Frederiksborg in 1720, but in the following year Frederick 
IV. wiui recognized as sovereign of Schleswig by the estates and by 
the princes of the Augustenburg and Glucksburg lines. 

The situatkin was ultimately simphfied by the marriage of Duke 
Charles Frederick with the tsarevna Anna Pavlovna, and the 
recognition m 1742 of their son Cliaries Peter Ulrich as 
cesarevitch by the empress Elizabeth of Russia. For —• 
Peter as duke of Gottorp, Adolphus Frederick, bishop ^ 
of Lubeck, son of Christian Augustus, acted as regent 
until 1745 ; in 1751 he became king of Sweden.* Bui the 
rulers of Russia liad no interest in maintaining their part 
of Holstein and their confused and disputed common 
rights in Jutland, and in 1767 the empress Catherine 11 . 
resigned them, by the treaty of Copenhagen, in the name of her son 
Pam, who confirmed this action on coming of age in 1773. Olden¬ 
burg and Delnieiihorst, surrendered by the Danish king in com- 

e insation, were handed over to Frederick Augustus, bisho}> 01 
tibeck, the second son of Christian Augustus, who thus founded 
the younger hne of the house of Gottorp, Schleswig and Holstein 
were thus once more united under tlie Danish king. 

On the abohtion of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, Holstein 
was practically, though not formally, incorjioraled in Denmark 
Under the administration of the Danish prime minister Count 
Bemstorfi, himself from SclUeswig, many reforms were carried out 
in the duchies, e.g. abolition of torture and of serfdom ; at the .same 
time Danish laws and coinage were introduced, and Danish was 
made the official language for communication with Copenhagen. 
Since, however, the Danish court itself at tlie time was largely German 
m language and feehng, this produced no serious expressions of 
resentment. 

The Congress of Vienna, in.stead of settling the ciucstions involved 
in the relations of the duchies of Denmark once for all,* sought to 
stereotype the old divisions in the interests of Germany. 

The setuement of 1806 was reversed, and while Schleswig TfS!"" 
remained as before, Holstein and Lauenburg were in- 
eluded in the new German Confederation. The opening 
up of me Schleswig-Holstein question thus became sooner or later 
inevitable. The Germans of Holstein, influenced by the new national 
enthusiasm evoked by the War of Liberation, resented more than 
ever the attempts of the government of Copenhagen to treat them 
as part of the Danish monarchy and, encouraged by the sympathy 
ot the Germans in Schleswig, early tried to reassert in the interests 
of Germanism the old principle of the unity of the duchies. The 
political atmosphere, however, had changeii at Copenhagen also, 
and their demands were met by the Danes with a nationalist temper 
as intractable as their own. Aflairs were ripe for a crisis, which the 
threatened failure of the common male heirs to the kingdom and tlie 
duchies precipitated! 


* The king by a convention of the same date secured the full 
aovcreignre for his own particular appanage in Schleswig. The 
attempt of the dukes of Gottorp to partition the actual government 
of the duchy broke on the opposition of the estates. 

* Adolphus Frederick bad renounced his rights in Schleswig by 
an agreement with the Danish kmg signed on the 25th of April 
1750. 

‘ The best solution, which afterwards had the support of Napoleon 
III., would have been to partition Schleswig on the fines of nationality, 
assigning the Danish part to Denmark, the German to Holstein. 
This idea, which subs^uently had supporters both among Danes 
and Germans, proved impracticable later owing to the intractable 
temper of the majority on both sides. See La Question de Slesvig, 
p. t35 seq., " Historique de I’idte d’un partage du Slesvig." 
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When Christian VIII. succeeded his father Frederick 
in 1839 the elder male line of the house of Oldenburg was obviously 
on the point of extinction, the king’s only son and heir 
Qunilom having no children. Ever since 1834, when joint 
consultative estates had been re-established for the 
’ duchies, the question of the succession hud been 
debated in this assembly. To German opinion the solution 
•.eemed clear enough. The crown of Denmark could be inherited 
b\ female heirs; in the duchies the Salic law had never been 
repealed and, in the event of a failure of male heirs to Christian- 
Vin., the .succession would pass to the dukes of Augustenburg.' 
Danish opinion, on the other hand, clamoured for a royal pro¬ 
nouncement proclaiming the principle of the indivisibiliW of the 
monarchy and its transmission intact to a single heir, in accord¬ 
ance with the royal law. 'I'o this Christian VIII. yielded so far 
as to issue in 1846 letters patent declaring that the royal law 
in the matter of the succession was in full force so far as Schlc.swig 
was concerned, in accordance with the letters patent of August 
22, i72t, the oath of fidelity of Septemlx'r 3,1721, the guarantees 
given by France and Great Britain in the same year and the 
treaties of 1767 and 1773 with Russia. As to Holstein, he stated 
that certain circum.stances prevented him from giving, in regard 
to some parts of the duchy, .so clear a decision as in the rase of 
Schle.swig. The principle of the independence of Schleswig and 
of its union with Holstein were expres.sly reaffirmed. An appeal 
against this by the estates of Holstein to the German diet 
received no attention. The revolutionary year 1848 brought 
matters to a head. On the 28th of January, Christian VIII. 
issued a re.script proclaiming a new constitution which, while 
pre.scrving the autonomy of the different parts of the country, 
incorporated them for common purposes in a single organiza¬ 
tion. The estates of the duchies replied by demanding the 
incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein, as a single constitutional 
state, in the German Confederation. Frederick VII., who had 
succeeded his father at the end of January, declared (March 4) 
that he had no right to deal in this way with Schleswig, and, 
yielding to the importunity of the Eider-Danish party, withdrew 
the rescript of January (April 4) and announced to the people 
of Schleswig (March 27) the promulgation of a liberal constitu¬ 
tion under which the duchy, while preserving its local autonomy, 
would become an integral part of Denmark. 

Meanwhile, however, the duchies had broken out into open 
insurrection; a provisional government had been established 
at Kiel; and the duke of Augustenburg had hurried 
PrutMimm Berlin to secure the assistance of Prussia in asserting 
tloa^MS. tights. This was at the very crisis of the revolution 
in Berlin, and the Prussian government saw in the 
pioposed intervention in Denmark in a popular cause an excellent 
opportunity for restoring its damaged prestige. Prussian troops 
were accordingly marched into Holstein; and, the diet having 
on the 12th of April recognized the provisional government 
of Schleswig and commissioned Prus.sia to enforce its decrees. 
General Wrangel was ordered to occupy Schleswig also. 

The principles which Prussia was commissioned to enforce 
as the mandatory of Germany were : (1) that they were inde¬ 
pendent states, (2) that their union was indissoluble, 
o/ralr** hereditary only in the male line, 

powera. But the Germans had reckoned without the European 
powers, which were united in opposing any dismember¬ 
ment of Denmark, even Austria refusing to aifsist in enforcing 
the German view. Swedish troops landed to assist the Danes; 
Nicholas I. of Russia, speaking with authority as representing 
the elder Gottorp line, pointed out to King Rederick William 
IV. the risks of a collision; Great Britain, though the Danes 
rejected her mediation, threatened to send her fleet to assist 
in preserving the status /ftto. Frederick William now ordered 
Wrangel to withdraw his troops from the duchies; but the 
general refused to 0^, on the plea that he was under the 
command not of the king of Prussia but of the regent of Germany, 

‘ This was the argument of Karl Samwer, the German junst, in 
his Die Staatserbfolge der Hereogthiimer Schleswig und Holstein, 
published in 1844 at the instigation of the duke of Augustenburg. 


and proposed that, at least, any treaty concluded should be 
pre.sented for ratification to the Frankfort government. Thi.s 
the Danes refu.sed ; and negotiations were broken off. Pruasia 
was now confronted on the one side by the German nation 
urging her clamorously to action, on the other side by the 
European powers with one voice threatening the 
worst consequences should she persist. After painful 
hesitation, Frederick William cho.se what seemed MtUaoe. 
the lesser of two evils and, on the 26th of August 1848, 

Prussia signed at Malmoe a convention which yielded practically 
all the Danish demands. The Holstein estates appealed to the 
German parliament, which hotly took up their cause; but it 
was soon clear that the central government had no means ot 
enforcing its views, and in the cntl the convention was ratified 
at Frankfort. 

The convention was only in the nature of a truce establishing 
a temporary modus vivendi, and the main is.sues, left unsettled, 
continued to be hotly debated. At a conference held in London 
in October, Denmark suggested an arrangement on the basis 
of 4 .separation of Schleswig from Holstein, which was about 
to become a member of the new German empire, Schleswig 
to have a separate constitution under the Dani.sh crown. This 
was supported by Great Britain and Russia und accepted b\ 
Prus.siaand the German government (27th January 1X49). The 
negotiations broke down, however, on the refusal of Denmark 
to yield the principle of the indis.solublc union with the Danish 
crown ; on the 23rd of F'ebruary the truce was at an end, and on 
the 3rd of April the war was renewed. At this point the tsar 
intervened in favour of peace; and Prussia, conscious of her 
restored strengtlj and ^eary of the intractable temper of the 
Frankfort government, determined to take matters into her 
own hands. On the 10th of July 1849 another truce was signed ; 
Schleswig, until the peace, was to lie administered separately, 
under a mixed comnii.ssion, Holstein was to be governed by a 
vicegerent of the German empire—an arrangement equally 
offensive to German and Danish sentiment. A settlement 
.seemed as far off as ever; the Danes still clamoured for the 
principle of succession in the female line and union with Denmark, 
the Germans for that of succession in the male line and^nion with 
Holstein. In utter weariness Prussia proposed, in April 1850, 
a definitive peace on the basis of the status quo ante helium and 
the postponement of all questions as to mutual rights. To 
Palmerston the basis seemed meaningless, the proposed settle¬ 
ment to settle nothing. The emperor Nicholas, openly disgu.sted 
with Frederick William’s weak-kneed truckling to the Revolu¬ 
tion, again intervened. To him the duke of Augustenburg 
was a reliel; Russia had guaranteed Schleswig to the Danish 
crown by the treaties of 1767 and 1773 ; as for Holstein, if the 
king of Denmark was unable to deal with the rebels there, he 
himself would intervene as he had done in Hungary. The threat 
was reinforced by the menace of the European situation. 
Austria and Prussia were on the veige of war, and the .sole 
hope of preventing Russia from throwing her sword into the 
scale of Austria lay in settling the Schleswig-Holstein question 
in the sense desired by her. The only alternative, an alliance 
with “ the devil’s nephew,” Iziuis Napoleon, who already 
dreamed of acquiring the Rhine frontier for France at the 
price of his aid in establishing German sea-power by the cession 
of the duchies, was abhorrent to Frederick William. 

On the 2nd of July 1850 was signed at Berh'n a treaty of 
peace between Prussia and Denmark. Both parties /*»<). ’ 
reserved all their antecedent rights ; but for Denmark 
it was enough, since it empowered the king-duke to restore 
his authority in Holstein with or without the consent of the 
German Confederation. 

Danish troops now marched in to coerce the refractory duchies ; 
but while the fighting went on negotiations among the powers 
continut;^, and on the 2nd of August 1850 Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Norway-Sweden signed a protocol, to which Austria 
subsequently adhered, approving the principle of restoring 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy. The Copenhagen govern¬ 
ment, which in May 1851 made an abortive attempt to come 
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to an understanding with the inhabitants of the duchies by 
convening an assembly of notables at Flensburg, issued on the 
6th of December 1851 a project for the future organization 
of the monarchy on the basis of the equality of its constituent 
states, with a common ministry; and on the 28th of January 
1852 a royal letter announced the institution of a unitary state 
which, while maintaining the fundamental constitution of 
1 )cnmark, would increase the parliamentary powers of the estates 
of the two duchies. 'I’his proclamation was approved by Prussia 
and Austria, and by the German federal diet in so far as it affected 
Holstein and Lauenburg. The question of the succes.sion was 
n* approached. Only the question of the Augus- 

SvcMHtoatcnburg succession made an agreement between the 
Protocol otpov/evs impossible, and on the 31st of March 1852 the 
'iMi""’ Augustenburg resigned his claim in return 

for a money payment. Further adjustments followed. 
. 4 fter the renunciation by the emperor of Russia and others 
of tlieir eventual rights, Charlotte, landgravine of Hesse, sister 
of Christian VIII., and her son Prince Frederick transferred 
their rights to the latter’s sister Ixiuise, who in her turn trans¬ 
ferred them to her husband Prince Christian of Gliicksburg. 
This arrangement received international sanction by the protocol 
signed in London on the 8th of May 1852 by the five great 
powers and Norway and Sweden.' On the 31st of July 1853 
King P'rederick VI]. gave his assent to a law settling tlie crown 
on Prince Christian, “ prince of Denmark,” and his heirs male. 
Tlie protocol of London, while consecrating the principle of 
the integrity of Denmark, stipulated that the rights of the 
German Confederation in Holstein and Lauenburg should 
remain unaffected. It was, in fact, a chmpromis’c, and left the 
fundamental issues unsettled. The German federal diet had 
Iteeh unrepresented in London, and the terms of the protocol 
were regarded in Germany as a humiliation. As for the Danes, 
they were far from being satisfied with the settlement, which 
they approved only in so far as it gave them a basis for a mure 
vigorous prosecution of their unionist schemes. On the 15 th 
of February and the iith of June 1854 the king of Denmark, 
after consulting tlie estates, promulgated special constitutions 
for Schlesjf'ig and Holstein respectively, under which tlie pro¬ 
vincial assemblies received certain very limited powers. On 
the 26th of July 1854 he published a common constitution 
Donith whole monarchy ; this, which was little more 

Ualtmry f'han a veiled absolutism, was superseded on the 2nd 
(.onotltu- of October 1855 by a parliamentary constitution of 
a modified type. The legality of this constitution 
was ilisputed by the two German great powers, on the 
ground that the estates of the duchies had not been consulted 
as promised in the royal letter of the 6th of December 1851; 
the diet of the Confederation refused to admit its validity so 
far as Holstein and l.auenburg were concerned (nth Fabruar}’ 
1858). 

The question was now once more the subject of lively inter¬ 
national debate ; but the European situation was no longer so 
favourable as it had been to the Danish view. The Crimean 
War had crippled the power of Russia, and Nicholas 1 . was dead. 
France was prepwed to sell the interests of Denmark in the 
duchies to Prussia in return for “ compensations ” to herself 
elsewhere. Great Britain alone sided with the Danes; but 
the action of British ministers, who realized the danger to British 
supremacy at sea of the growth of German sea-power m the Baltic, 
was hampered by ti»e natural sympathy of Queen Victoria and 
the prince consort with the German point of view." The result 
was that the German diet, on the motion of Bismarck, having 
threaten»l federal intervention (July 29), King Frederick VII. 
issued a proclamation abolishii^ the general constitution so 
far as it affected Holstein and Lauenburg, while retuning it 
fur Denmark and Schleswig (November 6). 

* Hertslet, Map ofMurope, if. 1151. 

" See Queen Victoria to Lord Malmesbury, ist of rSjB, in 
Loiters (pop. ed., 1908), iii. a8o. Compare the letters to Palmerston 
of 3ist of June 1849, ii, 322 , and 22nd of June 1850, li. 279, with 
Palmerston to Russell, 33rd of June 1850, and Queen Victoria to 
Russell, ii. 230. 


Though even this concession violated the principle of the 
“ indissoluble union ” of the duchies, the German diet, fully 
occupied at home, determined to refrain from further action 
till tile Danish parliament should make another effort to pass a 
law or budget affecting the whole kingdom without consulting the 
estates of the duchies. This contingency arose in July i860, 
and in the spring of the following year the estates were once 
more at open odds vrith the Danish government. The German 
diet now prepared for armed intervention; but it was in no 
condition to carry out its threats, and Denmark decided, on the 
advice of Great Britain, to ignore it and open negotiations 
directly with Prussia and Austria as independent powers. These 
demanded the restoration of the union between the duchies, a 
question beyond the competence of the Confederation. Denmark 
replied with a refusal to recognize the right of any foreign power 
to interfere in her relations with Schleswig; to which Austria, 
anxious to conciliate the smaller German princes, responded 
with a vigorous protest against DaniA infringements of the 
compact of 1852. Lord Jolm Russell now intervened, on behalf 
of Great Britain, with a proposal for a settlement of the whole 
question on the basis of the independence of the duchies under 
the Danish crown, with a decennial budget for common expenses 
to be agreed on by the four assemblies, and a supreme council of 
state consisting in relative proportion of Danes and Germans." 
This was accepted by Russia and by the German great powers, 
and Denmark found herself isolated in Europe. The international 
situation, however, favoured a bold attitude, and she met the 
representations of tlie powers with a flat defiance. The retention 
of Schleswig as an integral part of the monarchy was to her a 
matter of life and death; the German Confederation had made 
the terms of the protocol of 1852, defining the intimate 
relations between the dilchies, the excuse for un- repudlotes 
warrantable interference in the internal affairs of tbe 
Denmark; and on the 30th of March 1863 a royal 
proclamation was published at Copenhagen repudia- 
ting the compacts of 1852, and, by defining the separate 
position of Holstein in the Danish monarchy, negativing once 
for all the claims of Germany upon Schleswig.'' 

The reply of the German diet to this move was to forward 
a note to Copenhagen (July 9) demanding, on pain of feileral 
execution, tlie withdrawal of the proclamation and the 
grant of a fresh constitution, based on the compacts conoUtu- 
of 1852 or on the British note of the 24th of September ttoa ot 
1862. Instead, King Frederick VII. issued on the 
28th of September 1863 a new constitution for “ our Kingdom 
of Denmark-Slesvig.” The diet now resolved on federal execu¬ 
tion ; but action was delayed, partly through British efforts 
at mediation, partly because Bismarck judged the time for a 
satisfactory solution of the whole question had not yet come. 
Encouraged by this hesitating attitude, the Danish parliament 
passed the new constitution on the i3lh of November. Two days 
later Frederick VII. died. 

The “ Protocol-King,” Christian IX., who now ascended the 
throne, was in a position of extraordinary difficulty. The 
first sovereign act he was called upon to perform was to xe«««/oo 
sign the new constitution. To sign was to violate the of 
terms of the very protocol which was his title to reign; Cbrtouon 
to refuse to sign was to place himself in antagonism **-<^*m- 
to the united sentiment of his Danish subjects. He .chose what 
seemed the remoter evil, and on the i8th of November signed 
the constitution. The news was received in Germany with 
violent manifestations of excitement and anger. Frederick, duke 
of Augustenburg, son of the prince who in 1852 had renounced 
the succession to the duchies, now claimed his rights on the 
ground that he had had no share in the renunciation. In Holstein 
an agitation in hb favour had begun from the first, and this 
was extended to Schleswig on the terms of the new Danish 
constitution becoming known. His claim was enthusiastically 

’ Note of Sept. 24, 1862. For the diplomatic correspondence on 
the duchies see Pari. Papers, Ixxiv. (1863). 

* For this and later correspondence see Pari. Papers, Ixiv. (1864), 

p. 40 I*eq- 
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supported by the German princes and people, and in spite of the 
negative attitude of Austria and Prussia the federal diet decided 
to occupy Holstein “ pending the settlement of the 
succession.” On the *4th of December Saxon and 
txt^Uoa. Hanoverian troops marched into the duchy in the 
name of the German Confederation, and supported by 
their presence and by the loyalty of the Holstciners the duke 
of Augustenburg assumed the government under the style of 
Duke Frederick VIII. With this “ folly ”—as Bismarck roundly 
termed it—Austria and Prussia, in the teeth of violent public 
opinion, would have nothing to do, for neither wished to risk 
Attitmit ^ European war. It was clear to Bismarck that the 
otAuttHa two powers, as parties to the protocol of 1852, must 
uphold the succession as fixed by it, and that any 
action they might take in consequence of the violation 
of that compact by Denmark must be so " correct ” as to deprive 
J-iurope of all excuse for interference. Hie publication of the new 
constitution by Christian IX. was in itself sufficient to ju.stify a 
declaration of wiir by the two powers as parties to tlie signature 
of the protocol. As to the ultimate outcome of their effective 
intervention, that could be left to the future to decide. Austria 
had no clear views. King William wavered between his Prussian 
feeling and a sentimental sympathy with the duke of Augusten¬ 
burg Bismarck alone knew exactly what he wanted, and how 
to attain it. " From the beginning," he said later {Reflections, 
ii. 10), “ I kept annexation steadily before my eyes.” 

The protests of Great Britain and Russia against the action 
Ilf the German diet, together with the proposal of Count Beust, 
oil behalf of Saxony, that Bavaria should bring forward in that 
assembly a formal motion for the recognition of Duke Frederick’s 
claims, helped Bismarck to persuade Au.stria that immediate 
action must be taken. On the aStll of December a motion was 
introduced in the diet by Austria and Prussia, calling on the 
Confederation to occupy Schleswig as a pledge for the observance 
by Denmark of the compacts of J. This implied the recognition 
of the rights of Christian tx., and w.as indignantly rejected ; 
whereupon the diet was informed th it the Austrian and Pru.ssian 
g iveruments would act in the matter as independent European 
]>oivcrs. The agreement between them wais signed on the 
Kith of January 1864. An article drafted by Austria, intended 
to safeguard the settlement of 1852. was replaced at Bismarck’s 
instance by another which stated that the two powers would 
decide only in concert on the relations of tlui duchies, and that 
they would in no case determine the question of the succession 
save by mutual consent. 

.\t this stage, had the Danes yielded to the necessities of the 
situation and withdrawn from Schleswig under protest, the 
Aattrim ^-utopean powers would probably have intervened, a 
and congress would have restored Schleswig to the Danish 
PruMBia crown, and Austria and Prussia, as European powers, 
dueWe/** would have had no choice but to prevent any attempt 
upon it by the duke of Holstein. To prevent this 
possibility Bismarck made the Copenhagen government 
believe that Great Britain had threatened Prussia with inter¬ 
vention should hostilities be opened, “though, as a matter of 
fact, England did nothing of the kind.” The camical stratagem 
succeeded ; Denmark remained defiant; and on the ist of 
February 1864 the Austrian and Prussian forces crossed the 
Eider. 

An invasion of Denmark itself had not been part of the original 
programme of the allies; but on the i8th of February some 
Prussian hussars, in the excitement of a cavalry 
skirmish, crossed the frontier and occupied the village 
devtioi)- Kolding. Bismarck determined to use this circum- 
mentM Stance to revise the whole situation. He urged upon 
fl««2**** •Austria the necessity for a strong policy, so as to settle 
War, ffi® question of the duchies but 

the wider question of the German Confederation; 
and Austria reluctantly consented to press the war. On the 5th 
of March a fresh agreement was signed between the powers, 
under which the compacts of 1852 were declared to be no longer 
\ iilid, and the position of the duchies within the' Danish monarchy 


as a whole was to be made the subject of a friendly understanding. 
Meanwhile, however. Lord John Russell on behalf of Great 
Britain, supported by Russia, France and Sweden, hud intervened 
with a proposal that the whole question should once more be 
submitted to a European conference.* The German powers 
agreed on condition tliat the compacts of 1852 should not be 
taken M a basis, and that the duchies should be bound to Den¬ 
mark by a personal tieonly. But the proceedings of the conference, 
which opened at London on the 25th of April, only revealed the 
inextricable tangle of the issues involved. Beust, on liehalf 
of the Confederation, demanded the recognition of the Augusten¬ 
burg claimant; AusUia leaned to a settlement on the hues of 
; Prussia, it was increasingly clear, aimed at the 
acquisition of the duchies. The first step towards the realization 
of this latter ambition was to secure the recognition of the 
absolute independence of the duchies, and this Austria could 
only oppose at the risk ol forfeiting her whole influence in 
Germany. The two powers, then, agreed to demand the complete 
political,independence of the duchies bound together by common 
institutions. The next move was uncertain. As to the question 
of annexation Prussia would leave Uiat open, but made it 
clear that any settlement must involve the complete military sub¬ 
ordination of Schleswig-Holstein to herself. This alarmed Au.stria, 
which had no wish to see a further extension of Prussia’s „ 
.already overgrown power, and she began to champion poLm 
the claims of the duke of Augustenburg. This con- aaa 
tingency, however, Bismarck had foreseen and himself Auguatea- 
offered to support the claims of the duke at the con- 
fercnce if he would undertake to subordinate himself in all naval 
and military matters to Prussia, surrender Kiel for the purposes 
of a Prussian w.ir-harbour, give Prussia the control of the pro¬ 
jected North .Sea (ianal, and enter the I’russLin Customs Union. 
On this basis, with Austria's support, the whole matter might 
have been arranged without—as Beust pointed out {Mem. i. 272) 
— the increase of Prussia’s power beyond the Elbe being any 
serious menace to Austrian influence in Germany. Fortunately, 
however, for Bismarck’s jdans, Austria’s distrust and jealousy 
of Prussia led her to oppo.se this .settlement and at her instigation 
the duke of Augustenburg rejected it. 

On the 25th of June the London conference broke up without 
having arrived at any conclusion. On the 24th, in view of the 
end of the truce, Austria and Prussia had arrived at a 
new agreement, the object of the war being now J^™**^*^ 
declared to be the complete separation of the duchies 
from Denmark. As the result of the short campaign 
that followed, the preliminaries of a treaty of peace wa re signed 
on the ist of August, the king of Denmark renouncing all his 
rights in the duchies in favour of the emperor of Austria and the 
king of Prussia. The definitive treaty was signed at Vienna on 
the .^oth of October 1864. By Article XIX., a period of .six years 
w is allowed during which the inhabitants of the duchies might 
“ opt ” for Danish nationality and transfer themselves and 
their gixxls to Denmark; and the right of “ indigenacy ’ w.is 
guaranteed to all, whether in the kingdom or the duchies, w.io 
enjoyed it at the time of the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty.’-* 

The Schleswig-Holstein Question from this time onward 
became merged in the larger question of the general relations 
of Austria and Prussia, and its later developments arc 
sketched in the article Germany : History. So far Oi 

Europe w.is concerned it was settled by the decisive 
result of the w.ir of 1866. It survived, however, as ^“entlon, 
between Danes and Germans, though narrowed down to the 
question of the fate of the Danish population of the northern 
duchy. This question is of great interest to students of inter¬ 
national law and as illustrating the practical problems involved 
in the assertion of the modem principle of " nationality.” 

* Pari. Papers (1864), Ixv. 124 self Beust {Mem. i. 252) says that 
Queen Victoria personally intervened to prevent British action in 
favour of Denmark. 

• The full text of the treaty is in La Question du Slesvig, p. 173 
ct seq. 
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The position of the Banes in Schleswig after the cession was de- 
teimined, so far as treaty rights are concerned, by two instrumenU 
Tia.n..i.a—the Treaty of Vienna (October 30, 1864) and the 
“Treaty of Prague (August 23, 18M). By Article XIX. of 
rants " treaty subjects domiciled in the ceded terri« 

tones had the right, within six years of the exchange of 
ratifications,of optingfor the Oantsh nationality and transferring tliem- 
selves, their families and llieir personal property to Denmark, while 
keeping their landed property [n the duchies. The last paragraph 
ol the Article ran ; " l-e droit d'indig6nat, tant dans Ic loyaume 

de Danemark que dan.s les Duebis, est conservd A tons les individus 
qiii le ixjssedeiit a rijioime de TActiange des ratifications du prAsent 
traiti.” By .■\rliUe v. of the Treaty of Prague Schleswig was 
ceded by .Viistna to Prussia with the reservation that " the popula¬ 
tions of tile .Vorth of Schleswig shall be again united with Denmark 
111 the event of their expressing a desire .so to be by a vote freely 
I xerci.sed." iakiiig advantage of the terms of these treaties about 
30,000 Danes from North Sclileswig (out of a total population of 
some 130,000) opted for Denmark and migrated over the frontier 
(lending the pUhisette which was to restore their country to them! 
Blit the pUbiscite never came. Its inclusion m tlie treaty had 
lieen no more than a diplomaUc device to save the face of the em- 
(leror Napoleon III.; l>russui liad from the first no intention of 
surrendering an inch ol the trtritory she liad conquered ; the out¬ 
come of the li'ranco-Clcrman War made it unnecessary for her even 
to pretend that she might do so; and by the Treaty of Vienna of 
tfctober II, 1878, the clause relating to the pUUsette was formally 
abrogated witli the assent of .Austria. 

Meanwhile the Danisli ' optants," disappointed of their hopes 
h.id iKgun to stream back over the frontier into Schleswig By 
doing so they lost, under the Danish law, their rights as Danish 
utizeiis, without acquiring those of Prussian subjects- and tliis 
drsabihty was transmitted to their children. By Article XIX. oi 
the 1 rcaty of 1864, indeed, they should liave been secured the rights 
Ilf indigenucy," which, while falling short of complete citizensldp 
imphetl, accortog to Danish law, all the easontial guarantees for 
civil hber^. But in German law the right of Indieenat is not 
clearly diHerentiatcd Irom the status of a subject; and the supreme 
court at Kiel dreided m several eases tliat those who liad opted for 
Danish nationality had forfeited their rights under the Indieenat 
Jiaragraph ^the Treaty of Vienna. There was thus created in the 
Ironticr districts a large and increasing class of people who dwelt in 
.1 sort ol pohbcal hiiibo, having lost their Danish citizenship Uirough 
ceasing to be domiciled in Denmark, and unable to acquire l>russian 
citizenship because they had failed to apply for it within the six 
years sfiputeted in the Treaty of 1864. their exclusion from the 
rights of T^ssian subjects was due, however, to cau.ses other than 
the letter of the treaty. The Danes, in spite of every discouragement 
never ceased to .strive lor the preservatiou and extension Sf their 
national traditions and language; the Germans were equally bent 
■m effectually absorbing these recalcitrant "Teutons* into the 
general life of the German empire; and to this end the uncertain 
smus of the Damsh optants was a useful means. Danish agitators 
of Gennan nationality could not be touched so long as they were 
careful to keep within tte Umits of the law ; pro-Danish newspapers 
owned and steffed by German subjects enjoyed immunity in accord¬ 
ance wi^ the constitution, which guarantees the liberty of the 
press. The case of the " optants " was far other. These unfor¬ 
tunates, who numbered a large proportion ol the populatioii were 
subject to domiciliary visits, and to arbitrary perquisitions, 'arrest 
and expulsion. When the pro-Danish newspapers, after the ex- 
putaon of several ' optanteditors, were careful to appoint none 
but Gen^ subjects, the vengeance of the authorities fell upon 
optant tjye-settera, printers and printers' devils. The Prusaan 
Iiouce, indeed, developed an almost superhuman capacity for de- 
tMtfng mi^ts: and ance these pariahs were mingled Indistinguish- 
aUy witifi m^ of the people, no household and no business was 
safe fr^ official mquiation. One instance out of many may serve 
to illustfate type of oUence that served as excuse for this sv^te< 
matic official peisecurion. On the Z7th of April 1896 the second 
volume for 1895 of the Sdnderjyske Aarbdger was confiscated for 
Ijavmg used the histone term SdndtrjyUand (South Jutland) for 
^hleswig. To ^d the misery, the Danish government refused 
to allow toe D^sh optants expelled by Prussia to setUc in Denmark 
though this rule was modified by the Danish Nationality Law of 
1S98 in favour of the children of optants bom after the rassing of 
the 1^. It was not till the signature of the treaty between Pruwia 
and DenmMkon the ilthof January 1907 that theseintoleraUecon- 
Trtmtrat “ded. By this treaty the German govern- 

JammvT children bom of Danish 

II, I 90 T. bef^ the passing of the new Danish Nhtionalitv 

. a--- a “ ^ acquire Prussian nationality rai the usui 

.T" “PPBM'tion. This provision yas not to 
affect thcordinary legalnghts of expulsion asexemised by eitocr power 
SewiS® gove^ent undertook not to refuse to the children of 

Icpny acquire Prussian nationabty permission to reside in Denmark 
The provisions of the treaty anp^ not only to tol chSf of 
bchleswig qptantSi but to their direct descendants in all deeiees 
This adjustment, brought about by the friendly inWourse ^ 


“®®“" Copenhagen, seemed to close the 
last pliase of the Schleswig question. Yet, so far from allavins it 
SPP^'lSi! ‘>n»y “"eJ to embitter the’inter-racial S %,e 
of the Northern Marches" regarded the 
‘“trayal, and refused " to give the kiss of peacT" 
Germanism, Lcked 

oy M ^ weight of the empire and imposed with all the weanons 

if l^owntoNmufscSg 

hLwtonts emigration, m 1905 of the 148,000 in- 

nabitants of North Schleswig 139,000 spoke Dtinish while of the 

S^a^^*th" ‘‘ than a third 

spoke Damsh m the first generation; and this in spite of the fact 

for bMitoto to* gradually bLi sub^ituted 

m the churches, the schools, and even in the playground, 
t the scattered outposts of Germanism could hardly be cxoected 

wito n situation that threatenetfthem 

With boual and econonruc extinction. Forty years of dominancp 

favour, had fiUed them with a double measure 

to Ifikswto hYePhlr^'’t^'l'^ ‘1*® of the rival nationalities 

Poland, remained a source of trouble and 
weakness within the frontiers of the German empire. 

“terature on the subject is vast. From the 
C comprehensive treatment is in 

^8JvT- Be/re,(Wicsliaden, 

(Fnv C-L- von Sybel, Foundation of the German Empire 

®'', ;‘»do-i89i): Bismarck's Reflections and 

and L. Hahn, Bismarck (5 vols., 1878-1891). Tin- 

tof '‘a colWH “ ^ moderately presented in La Question 

^ ‘■ollcction of essays by various writers edited by F. de 
Jessen (Copenhagen, 1906), with maps an<I documents. (W. A. P.) 

SCHLETTSTADT, a town of Germany, in the imperial province 
of Alsape-Lorraine, on the lU; 26 m. S. of Strassburg by the 
railway to ^el. Pop. (1905) 9700. It possesses two fine 
Kom^ Catholic churches, a Protestant church, numerous 
remains of its old walls and some quaint houses of the 15th ami 
loth centuries. It has a theatre, a municipal library, a gym¬ 
nasium, and other educational establishments. The Koman 
Catholic churches are the cathedral church of St George, a fine 
Gothic building founded in the 13th century, and the church of St 
Fides, dating from the nth century. Its industries comprise 
wire-drawing, tanning and saw-milling, and there is a considerable 
tr^e in wine, fruit and other agricultural produce. 

Schlettstadt is a place of very early origin. It was a royal 
residence in Carolingian times and became a free town of the 
Empire in the rath century. In the isth century it was the scat 
of a celebrated academy, founded by the humanist Rodolphus 
Agnttola, which contributed not a little to the revival of learning 
m this part of Germany; Erasmus of Rotterdam was one of its 
.stiwents. In 1634 the town came into the possession of France 
and It was afterwards fortified by Vauban. It offered little 
resistance, however, to the Germans in 1870, and the fortifications 
have smee been razed. The Hoh-Konigsburg, a great castle 
f ^ elevation of 2475 ft., was presented to the emperor 
Wilham II. by toe town of Schlettstadt in 1899, and was com¬ 
pletely restored in 1908. The site is first mentioned as bearing a 
castle m the 8th century. 

1 ^ Naumann, Vie Eroberung von Schlettstadt (Berlin, 1876); and 
J. G&iy, Die Retchstaii Schlettstadt 141)0-1/36 (Freiburg i. B., 1900). 

SCHLEY, WINFIELD SCOTT (1839- ), American naval 

officer, was bom at Richfields, near Frederick, Maryland, on the 
9to of October 1839. He graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy m t86o, arid during the Civil War was in active service 
as a heutenant until July 1863. In 1867—1869 he was an in- 
stmetor in the U.S. Naval Academy. He took part in Rear- 
Atoiral John Rodgers’s expedition to Korea in 1871, and wa.s 
adjutant of the American land forces in the attack on the Korean 
forts on Salee river on the 10th and nth of June. In 1872-1875 
he y/as head of toe department of modem languages in the U.S. 
Naval Academy. He was promoted commander in June 1874; 

® **7^*879 commanded the “ Essex,” most of toe time in toe 
South Atlantic, and then until October 1883 was inspector of the 
second lighthouse district. In Febmaiy 1884, after the failure in 
1883 of the second expedition (under Lieut E. A. Garlington) 
for toe relief of toe Lady Franklin Bay Expedition commanded 
u- ^ W. Greely, Schley was appointed to command the 
third Greely relief expedition; and near Cape Sabine on the 
22nd of June rescued (^eely and six (of his twenty-four) com¬ 
panions. He was chief of the bureau of equipment and reemiting 
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in 1885-1889 ; and in April 1888 was promoted captain. He 
commanded the “ Baltimore ” in Rear-Admiral George Brown’s 
squadrcm off the coast of Chile in 1891. Early in 1892 he was 
again transferred to the lighthouse bureau, and until Februaty 
1895 was inspector of the third lighthouse district; and in 
1897-1898 he was a member (and chairman) of the Lighthouse 
Board. He was commissioned commodore on the 6th of Februarj' 
1898, and on the 24th of March, although lowest on the li.st of 
commodores, he was put in command of the “ flying squadron,” 
with the “ Brooklyn ” as his flagship, for service in the war 
with Spain. The command of the fleet off Santiago de Culia 
was taken from Schley by Acting Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson 
on the 1st of June. In the battle of Santiago on the 3rd of July 
Schley, in Sampson’s absence, was the senior officer and the 
“ Brooklyn ” did especial service, with the “ Oregon,” in over¬ 
hauling and disabling the “ Christobal Colon.” On the 10th of 
•August Schley was advanced six numbers and was made rear- 
admiral for “ eminent and conspicuous conduct in battle.” 
On the 19th he was appointed^ a commissioner of the United 
States to arrange the evacuation of Porto Rico. When the 
Navy Department recommended that Sampson be promoted 
eight numbers and over the head of Schley, who had ranked him 
for forty-two years, there was a bitter controversy, and the Senate 
did not confirm the promotion. On the 14th of April 1899 
Schley was commissioned rear-admiral, ranking as major-general. 
In November 1899 he was put in command of tlie South Atlantic 
Station, and in October 1901 he retired from active service upon 
reaching the age limit. At his request, because of the charges 
made against liim in E. S. Maclay’s History of the Navy, a court 
of inquiry investigated Schley’s conduct before and during the 
battle of Santiago ; on the 13th of December 1901 the court 
pronounced Schley guilty of delay in locating Cervera’s squadron, 
of carelessness in endangering the ” Texas ” by a peculiar 
“ loop ” movement or turn of the “ Brooklyn ” which blanketed 
the fire of other American vessels, and of disobedience to a 
departmental order of the 25th of May. but it recommended 
that no action be taken. Admiral Schley filed a protest against 
the court's findings, which, however, were approved by the 
secretary of the Navy. 

Schley wrote, with James Russell Soley, The Rescue of Ureely 
(New York, 1885). See Schley's Torty-five Years under the Flag 
(New York, 1904). 

SCHLIEMANN, HEINRICH (1822-1890), German archaeo¬ 
logist, was bom on the 6th of January 1822 at Neu Buckow in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the son of a poor pastor. He has 
stated in his autobiography tliat through all his early years 
of struggle, when he was .successively grocer’s apprentice at 
Fiirstenberg, cabin-boy on the “ Dorothea ” bound for Venezuela, 
and, after her wreck, office attendant and then book-keeper in 
Amsterdam, he nourished a passion for the Homeric story and 
an ambition to become a great linguist. In the end, thunks to an 
unusually powerful memory and determined energy, he acquired 
a knowledge of seven or eight tongues besides his own, including 
ancient and modem Greek. The house of B. H. Schroder of 
Amsterdam sent him in 1846 to St Petersbu^, where he estab¬ 
lished a business of his own and embarked in the indigo trade. 
He made a fortune at tiie time of the Crimean War, partly as a 
military contractor. Happening to be in California when made 
a state of the Union, in 1850, he b^me and remained an American 
citizen. After travels in Greece, Tunisia, India, China and 
Japan, and writing a short sketch of the last two countries, he 
took his large fortune to Greece in 1868, and proceeded to 
visit Homeric sites. In an ensuing book— Ithaka, da PeUpormes, 
und Troja —^he propounded two theories which he was destined 
eventually to test in practice, viz. that Hissarlik, not Bunarbashi, 
was the site of Troy, and that the Atreid graves, seen by Pausanias 
at Mycenae, lay within the citadel wall. Two years later he 
took up Calvert’s work on the former site, and, convinced that 
Troy must be on the lowest level, hewed his way down, regard¬ 
less of the upper strata, wherein ky unseen tiie remains of which 
he was r«dly in search. By 1873 he had laid bare considerable 
fortifications and other remains of a burnt city of very great 
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antiquity, and discovered a treasure ot gold jewelry. We now 
know this city to have belonged to the middle pre-Myccnaean 
period, long prior to the generation of Homer’s Archaeans ; 
but Schliemann far and wide proclaimed it “ Troy,” and was 
backed ly Gladstone and a large part of the European public. 
Trying to resume his work in February 1874. he found himself 
inhibited by the Ottoman government, whosi' allotted share 
of the gold treasure had not been .satisfactory, and it was not 
till April 1876 that he obtained a firman. During the delay 
he issued his Troy and its Remains (1875), betook himself 
to Mycenae. There in August 187b he began work in the Dome- 
tombs and by the Lion Gate, and opened a large pit just witlnn 
the citadel. The famous double ring ol slabs and (pertain .stone 
reliefs came to light. Schliemann, thinking it was only a plat¬ 
form levelled as a place of Achaean assembly, paused, and did 
not resume till November. Then, resolved to explore to the 
rock, he cleared away some three feet more of earth and stones, 
and lighted on the five shaft graves which have placed him 
first among fortunate excavators. A sixth grave was found im¬ 
mediately after his departure. The immense treasure ot gold, 
silver, bronze, fine stone and ivory objects, which was buried 
with the sixteen corpses in this circle, is worth intrinsieally 
more than any treasure-trove known to have been found in any 
land, and it revealed once for all th(‘ character of a great civiliza¬ 
tion preceding the Hellenic. The find was deposited at Athens, 
and gradually cleaned and arranged in the Polytechnic ; and 
the discoverer, publishing his Mycenae in English in 1877, had 
his full share of honours and fame. He had now settled in Athens, 
where he married a Greek lady, and built two splendid liouses, 
which became centres of Athenian society. In 1878 he dug 
unsucce.ssfully in Ithaca, and in the same year and the foflowing 
resumed work at Hissarlik, and summed up his results in a 
discursive memoir, Uios, upon which a sequel, Troja, Issued 
in 1884, after Wilhelm Ddrplcld, as.sociated in 1882, had intro¬ 
duced some archaeological methixl into the explorations, was a 
considerable improvement. 

In j88o and i88t Schliemann cleared out the ruined dome- 
tomb of Orchomenus, finding little except remains of its beautiful 
ceiling; and in 1885. with Dorpfeld, he laid bare the upper 
stratum on the rock of Tiryns, presenting scholars with a complete 
ground plan of a Mycenaean palace. This was his last fortunate 
excavation. While Tsountas, for the Greek Archaeological 
Society, picked up his work at Mycenae in t886, and gradually 
cleared the Acropolis, with notable results, Schliemann tried 
for traces of Uie Caesareum at Alexandria, of the Palace of 
Minus at Knossos, in Crete, and of the Aphrodite temple at 
Cythcra (1888); but he was not successful, meeting in the two 
former enterprises with a local apposition which his wealth 
was unable to bear down. In 1889 he entertained at Hissarlik 
a committee of archaeological experts, d^uted to examine 
Botticher’s absurd contention that tlie ruins represented not 
a city, but a cremation necropolis ; and he was contemplating 
a new and more extensive campaign on the same site when, in 
December 1890, he was seized at Naples with an illness which 
ended fatally on the morning of Christmas Day. His great 
wealth was left mainly to the two families that he had in Russia 
and Greece; but a sum was reserved for Hissarlik, where 
Dorpfeld in 1891 and 1892, by clearing away the debris of the 
former excavations, exposed the great walls of the sixth stratum 
which Schliemann had called Ly&ui, and proved their synchron¬ 
ism with Mycenae, and identity with Mycenaean remains ; that 
is to say, with Homer’s Troy, if Troy ever was. 

Schliemann was on several occasions in England, in 1883 
to receive honours from the great universities, and in 1886 
to confute, at a special gathering of the Hellenic Society, 
the assertion of Stillman and Penrose that the Tirynthian 
palace was posterior to the Christian era. Nowhere was he 
better q^reciated, and most his books were first issued in 
English. > (D. G. H.) 

SCHUPPE’S SALT, or sodium thioantimoniate, Na^bS4'9H20, 
named after K. F. Schlippe (1799-1867), is prepared by dissolv¬ 
ing the calculated quantities of antimony trisulphide, sulphur 
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and sodium hydroxide in water, or by fusing sodium sulphate 
(16 parts), antimony sulphide (13 parts)and charcoal (4-5 parts), 
dissolving the melt in water and boiling the solution with * j 
parts of sulphur. The liquid is then filtered and evaporated. 
The salt crystallizes in large tetrahedra, which are easily 
soluble in water, and have a specific gravity i-8o6. The 
anhydrous salt melts easily on heating, and in the hydrated 
condition, on exposure to moist air becomes coated with 
a red film. It combines with sodium thiosulphate to form 
Na.SbS,-Na„S., 0 „ 'adHjO. 

SCHLOSSER, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH (1776-1861), German 
historian, was bom at Jever in East Friesland on the 17th of 
November 1776. He took up the study of theology, mainly 
at Gottingen, and began life as a private tutor. Turning to the 
study of liistory, he carried with him the tendency to construct 
his syntheses upon the scanty basis of 18th-century generaliza¬ 
tions ; yet in spite of the growing scientific school he became 
and remained for a quarter of a century the most popular German 
historian. In 1807, inspired by his study of Uantc, he published 
his first work Abidard und Duldn, a defence of scholasticism 
and medieval thought. Two years later biographical studies 
of Theodore Meza and Peter Martyr Vermili (Leben des Thendnr 
de litza und des Peter Martyr Vermili, Heidelberg, 1809) revealed 
more genuine scholarship. In 1812 appeared his History of 
the Iconoclastic Emperors of the East (Geschichte der bilderstur- 
menden Kaiser des ostromischen Reichs), in which he contro¬ 
verted some points in Gibbon and sought to avoid painting the 
past in present-day colours. His own strong predispositions 
prevented him from accomplishing this, however, and the 
history remains open to grave scientific criticism. But it won 
for him the favour of Archbishop Karl Theodor Dalbcrg, and 
secured for him a professorship in the Frankfort Lyceum. He 
left Frankfort in 1819 to become professor of history at Heidel- 
licrg, where he resided until his death on the 23rd of September 
1861. 

In 1815 appeared the first volume of his World History 
(yVdtgeschichte in susammenhdngender ErzdMung). This work, 
though never completed, was extended through many volumes, 
bespeaking an inexhaustible energy and a vast erudition. But 
it lacks both accuracy of fact and charm of style, and is to-day 
deservedly quite forgotten. On the other hand a translation of 
the pedagogical handbook of Vincent of Beauvais and the 
accompanying monograph are still of value. The next note¬ 
worthy work was a history of antiquity and its culture (Vniversal- 
historische Obersicht der Geschichte der alten Welt und ihrer 
KuUur, 1st part, 1826; 2nd part, 1834), which, while revealing 
little knowledge of the new criticism of sources inaugurated 
by F. A. Wolf and B. G. Niebuhr, won its way by its unique 
handling of the subject and its grand style. In 1823 he published 
in two volumes a Geschichte des xSten Jahrhunderts-, then,enlarged 
and improved, this work appeared m six volumes as Geschichte 
des iSten Jahrhunderts und des ipten bis earn Sturz des franzbsischen 
Kaiserreichs (1836-1848). The history had a most extraordinary 
success, especially among the common people, owing, not to 
its scientific qualities, but to the fact that the author boldly 
and sternly sat in judgment upon men and events, and in his 
judgments voiced the feelings of the German nation in his day. 
For this very reason it is no longer read. It has been translated 
into English by D. Davison (8 vols., 1843-1852). Finally, 
Schlosser undertook a popular World Histay for the German 
People (Weltgeschichte fur das deutsche .Volk, 1844-1857), which 
also enjoyed the favour of those for whom it was written. 

Schlosser stands ap^ from the movement towards scientific 
history in Germany in the 19th century. Refusing to limit 
himself to political history, as did Ranke, he never learned to 
h«tdle his literary sources with the care of the scientific historian. 
History was to bun, as it had been to Cicero, a school for morals; 
but he had perhaps a juster conception than Ranke of the breadth 
and scope of the historian’s field. 

See G. G. Gervinns (ScMosser's pnpll), F. C. Schlosser, tin Nekrolog 
(1861); G. Weber, F. C. Schlosser, der Histeriher, ErinnermgsbtSIter 
(Leipzig, 1876); and O. Lnreni, F. C. Schlosser (Vienna, 1S78). 


8 CHLOTHEIM, ERNST FRIEDRICH, Bason Von (1764- 
1832), German palaeontologist, was bom in Grafschaft Schwary- 
burg on the 2nd of April 1764. He was Privy Councillor and 
President of the Chamber at the court of Gotha. Becoming 
interested in geology he gathered together a very extensive 
collection of fossils. In 1804 he published descriptions and 
illustrations of remarkable remains of (Carboniferous) plants, 
Ein Beitrag zur Flora der Vorwelt. His more important work 
was entitled Die Petrefactenkunde (1820). In this he incorporated 
the plates used in his previous memoir and supplemented it by 
a folio atlas (1822), in which he illustrated his collection “ of 
petrified and fossil remains of the animal und vegetable kingdom 
of a former world.” For the first time in Germany the fossils 
were named according to the binomial system. The specimens 
arc preserved in the Berlin Museum. He died at Gotha on the 
28th of March 1832. 

SCHLOZER, AUGUST LUDWIG VON (1735-1809), German 
historian, was bom at Gaggstedt, in the county of Hohenlohe- 
Kirdilierg, on the 5th of July 7735. Having studied theology 
and oriental languages at the universities of Wittenberg and 
Gottingen, he went in 1755 as a tutor to Stockholm, and after 
wards to Dp.sala; and while in Sweden he wrote in Swedish 
an Essay on the General History of Trade and of Seafaring in the 
most Ancient Times (1758). In 1759 he returned to Gottingen, 
where he began the study of medicine. In 1761 he went to St 
Petersburg with Gerhardt Friedrich Muller, the Russian historio¬ 
grapher, as Muller’s literary assistant and as tutor in his family. 
Here Schlozer learned Russian and devoted himself to the study 
of Russian history. In 1762 a quarrel with Miillcr placed him 
in a position of some difficulty, from which he was delivered 
by an introduction to Count Rasumovski, who procured his 
appointment as adjunct to the Academy. In 1765 he was 
appointed by the empress Catherine an ordinary member of 
the Academy and professor of Russian history. In 1767 he 
left Russia on leave and did not return. He settled at Gottingen, 
where in 1764 he had been made professor extraordinarius, and 
doctor honoris causa in 1766, and in 1769 he was promoted to an 
ordinary professonship. In 1804 he was ennobled by the emperor 
Alexander I. of Russia and made a privy councillor. He retired 
from active work in 1805 and died on the 9th of September 1809. 

Schlozer’s activity was enormous, and he exercised great 
influence by his lectures as well as by his books, bringing 
historical study into touch with [lolitical science generally, and 
using his vast erudition in an attempt to solve practical questions 
in the state and in society. He was “ a journalist before the days 
of journalism, a travellor before that of travelling, a critic of 
authorities before that of political oppositions.” His most 
important works were his AUgemeine nordische Geschichte, 2 vols. 
(Halle, 1772) and his translation of the Russian chronicler Nestor 
to the year 980, 5 vols. (Gottingen, 1802-1809). He awoke 
much intelUgent interest in universal history by his WeUgeschickte 
im Auszuge und Zusammenhange, 2 vols. (2nd ed., Gottingen, 
1792-1801); and in several works he helped to lay the founda¬ 
tions of statistical science. He also produced a strong impression 
by bis political writings, the Briefwechsel, 10 vols. (1776-1782) 
and the Staatsanzeigen, 18 vols. (1782-1793). 

Schlfizer, who in 1769 married Caroline Roederer, daughter 
of Johann Georg Roederer (1726-1763), professor of medicine 
at Gottingen and body physician to the king of- England, left 
five children. His daughter Dorothea, bom on the 10th of August 
1770, was one of the most beautiful and learned women of her 
time, and received in 1787 the degree of doctor. She was re¬ 
cognized as an authority on several subjects, especially on Russian 
coinage. After her marriage with Rodde, the burgomaster 
of Lil^ck, she devoted herself to domestic duties. She died on 
the 12th of July 1825 (see Reuter, Dorothea Schlozer, Gfittingen, 
1887). Schlteer’s son Christian (1774-1831) was a professor 
at Bonn, and published Anfatasgriinde der StaeUswirthsekaft 
(1804-1806) and his lather’s Offentlidus und Pritiat-Leben 
aus Originalurkunden (1828). The youngest sm, Karl von 
Schlozer, a merchant and Russian consul-general at Ltibeck, 
was the father of Kurd von Schlozer (1822-1894), the hbtoriao 
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and diplomatist, who in i8p was appointed German ambassador 
to the United States and in 1882 to the Vatican, when he was 
instrumental in healing the breach between Germany and the 
papacy caused by the “ May Laws.” 

See Zermelo, August Ludwig Schlosar (Berlin, 1875); Wesendonck, 
Die Begriindung der neuern deutschen Geschchtsschreibung dutch 
Gatterer und ScMoter (Leipzig, 1876) and F. Frcnsdord in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biog. vol, xxxi. 

SCHLUSSELBURG, a town of Russia, in the government of 
St Petersburg, situated on low ground surrounded by marshes, 
at the issue of the river Neva from Lake Ladoga, 40 m. by 
steamer E. of the city of St Petersburg. Pop. (1897) 5285. 
It was founded in 1323 by the Novgorodians, and though after¬ 
wards lost by Russia, was reconquered by Peter the Great in 
1702. It has a cathedral and a fortress, built on an island in 
the Neva, which is now used as a political prison. 

SCHLUTER, ANDREAS (1664-1714), German sculptor and 
architect, was born in Hamburg. Much of his activity as a 
sculptor was exercised in Warsaw, but in 1694 he was summoned 
to Berlin. Two years later he began his designs for the rebuilding 
of the royal palace. The execution of these occupied him from 
1699 to 1706, and the palace became a aonspicuous example of 
barocco style in Germany. In 1713 Scliliiter went to St Peters¬ 
burg, where he did architectural work fur Peter the Great. His 
principal works in Berlin are the monument of the great elector 
Frederick William and the 21 masks of dying warriors in the 
courtyard of the arsenal, the tombs of King Frederick 1 . and his 
wife, and the marble pulpit in tlie Marienkirche. 

See C. Gurlitt, Andreas Schluter (1891); C. F. von Klocden, 
Andreas Schluter (1S55). 

SCHfilALKALDEN,atown of Germany,in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau, situated in a narrow valley at the south¬ 
western slope of the Thuringian forest, 30 m. S.W. of Erfurt, 
on the railway Wernshausen-St Blasii. Pop. (1905) 9529. It 
has a Gothic parish church, a palace—Schloss Wilhelmsburg— 
with an interesting chapel and a collection of antiquities, and 
possesses a Gothic town hall in which the important Protestant 
League of Schmalkalden, or Smalkald, was concluded in 1531, 
and also the house in wUch the articles of Schmalkalden were 
drawn up in 1537 by Luther, Melanchthon and other reformers. 
It has three other Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic 
church and several .schools. Its industries are chiefly connected 
with ironwares, but leather, beer, soap and toys are also manu¬ 
factured. Karl Wilhelms (1815-1873), the composer of “Die 
Wacht au Rhein,” was born here, and there is a memorial of him 
in the market-place. Schmalkalden, which was first mentioned 
in 874, came wholly into the possession of Hesse in 1583, having 
been a town since 1335. 

See Wagner, Geschtchte der Stadt und Herrschaft Schmalkalden 
(Marburg, 1849); and Wilisch, Schmalkalden und seine Umgebungen 
(Schmalkalden, 1884). 

SCHHERIJNG, ANTON VON (1805-1893), Austrian statesman, 
was bom on the 23rd of August 1805 at Vienna, where his father 
held a high position on the judicial side of the civil service. 
After studying law at Vienna, in 1829 he entered the public 
service, and during the next eighteen years was constantly 
occupied, chiefly in Lower Austria. In 1847, as a member of 
the lesser nobility, he entered the Estates of Lower Austria, 
and took an active part in the Liberal movement for administra¬ 
tive and constitutional reform of which they were the centre. 
On the outbreak of the revolution in Vienna in March 1848, 
when the mob broke into the Assembly, Schmerling was one of the 
deputation which carried to the palace the demands of the people, 
and during the next few days he was much occupied in organizing 
the newly formed National Guard. At the end of the month he 
was sent by the ministry to Frankfort as one of the men of 
“ public confidence.” He soon succeeded Count Colleredo as 
president of the Diet, and in this capacity officially transferred to 
the archduke John, who had been elected regent of Germany, 
the powers of Ae Diet. For this he was violently attacked in the 
German parliament by the extreme Radicals; but on this and 
other occasions (he had himself been elected to the parliament) 
he defended moderate and constitutional principles, all the more 


effectively because he depended not on eloquence but on a 
recognition of what has been called the “ irony of facts ”— 
to which the parliament as a whole was so blind. He was the 
first and the most influential member of the ministry which 
the regent formed; he held the ministry of the interior and, 
later, also that of foreign affairs, and it was almost entirely due 
to him that at least for a short time this phantom government 
maintained some appearance of power and dignity. A defeat 
in the parliament when he defended the armistice of Malmo led 
to his resignation ; but he was immediately called to office again, 
with practically dictatorial power, in order to quell the revolt 
which broke out in Frankfort on the 18th of September. Ills 
courage and resolution averted what nearly became a terrilile 
catastrophe. It was his hope to estalilish in Germany tlw 
supremacy of a Liberal and reformed Au.stria. 'I'his brought him 
into opposition to the party of Brussian supremacy ; and when 
they attained a majority, he resigned, and was succeeded by 
Gagern. He remained at Frankfort, holding the post of Austrian 
envoy, and was the leader of the so-called Great German parts' 
until the dissolution of the Austrian parliament showed that the 
forces of reaction had conquered at Vienna and shattered ali 
hopes of Austria attaining the position he had hoped for her. 

After the abortive election of the king of Prussia to be emperor, 
he, with the other Austrians, left Frankfort. On his return to 
Vienna he became minister of justice, and the reforms which he 
carried wit added to his reputation. His popularity among all 
Lilierals was increased by his resignation m 1851, as a protest 
against the failure of the government to establish the constitution 
they had promised. During the next few years he was judge of 
the supreme court of appeal. When his forecast was fulfilled, 
and the system of absolutism broke down, he became minister 
in January 1862. His first act was the publication of the con¬ 
stitution by which the whole of the empire was to be organized 
as a single state with a parliamentary government. ITie experi¬ 
ment failed, chiefly because of the opposition of the Croatians 
and Magyars, whom he bitterly offended by his celebrated saying 
that “ Hungary could wait.” Faults of manner, natural in a 
man whose life had been spent as an official and a judge, pre¬ 
vented him from keeping together the German Liber^s as a 
strong and united por^ ; he was opposed by a powerful faction 
at court, and by the Clerical leaders. After the first few months 
the emperor gave him only a very lukewarm support; and with 
his retirement in 1865 the attempt to carry out the ideals of 
Joseph II. to Germanize while he liberalize the whole of the 
empire, and to compel Hungarians, Poles, Czechs and Croatians 
to accept a system in which the government of the whole should 
be carried on by a German-speaking parliament and bureaucracy, 
failed. The constitution of 1862, though suspended on Schmer- 
ling’s tall, was still regarded as legally valid for the cis-Leithan 
territories, and is the basis on whi^ tdie present constitution for 
half the empire was framed. On his retirement he returned 
to his judicial duties; in 1867 he was made life-member of the 
Upper House in the Reichsrath, of which he became vice- 
president, and in 1871 president. This post he laid down in 1879, 
and came forward as leader of the Liberal German opposition to 
the administration of Count Taaffe. In 1891 he retired from 
public life, and died at Vienna on the 23rd of May 1893. 

Schmerling married, in 1835, Pauline, daughter of Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant Baron von Koudelka. Frau von Schmerling, 
who was distinguished by literary and artistic abilities, at that 
time rare in the Austrian capital, died in 1840, leaving two 
daughters. 

See Ameth, Anion e. Schmerling (Prague, 1895)- This contain* a 
full account of Schmerling's life during 1848-1849, but doe.s not deal 
with his later life. Wurzbach, Biographisches lexicon des Kaiser- 
thums Osterreich; Fiiedjung, Kampt um die Vorherrschaft »« 
Deutschland ; Rogge, Geschickte Osterreiclu. (J. W. He.) 

SCHMIDT, HEINRICH JDUAN (1818 -1886), German 
joumali^ and historian of liter^ure, was bom at Marienwerder 
in East Prussia on the 7th of Mlrch 1818, and after studying 
history and philosophy at the university of Kdnigsberg was 
appointed, in 1842, to a mastership in the Luisenstadt Reolschule 
in Berlin. In 1847 he joined the editorial staff of the Grenzboten 
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in Leipzig, and in the following year became, with Gustav 
Kreytag, joint owner of that periodical, fn i86i he removed 
to Berlin as cditor-in-chief of the Berliner aUgemeinc Zeilung, 
and in 1878 was rewarded for the journalistic services rendered 
to the government, by a pension from the emperor William 1 , 
He died at Berlin on the 27th of March 1886. 

Julian Schmidt's priiiciiwl contributions to literary history are 
Oe!>ihiihU der Romantik int ZettcUter dev Revolution t0nd Restauration 
(]H4fl); Geschtihte der deutsiken NtUionailiteraiur im ig. Jahrhundert 
(1H53); Ceschichte des ^eisiigen Lebens in Deutschland von Leibnis 
hts auf Lesstngs Tod (1861-1S63). These works subseauently 
appeared as GesthicJUe der deutschen Literatur von Leibniz bis auf 
unsere Zeit (5 vo]‘>, 1886-1896); Schmidt also wrote a Geschickte der 
jranzoststhm Literatur seit der Revolution (1857), and a biography 
of Scliilier (1859). 

SCHMIDT, KARL VON (1817-1875), Prussian cavalry general, 
was born at Schwedt on the Oder, on the 12th of January 1817, 
and entered the 4th Ilians as a second lieutenant in 1834. His 
long regimental service was varied by staff service and instruc¬ 
tional work, and in the mobilization of 1859 he had the command 
of a landwehr cavalry regiment. In 1863 he was made colonel 
of the 4th Cuirassiers, which he commanded in the, for the cavalry 
arm, uneventful campaigns of 1864 and 1866. He then com¬ 
manded a newly raised regiment of Schleswig-Holstein troops, 
the 16th Hussars, but at the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War he was still an obscure and perhaps a mistrusted officer, 
though his grasp of every detail of cavalry work was admitted. 
But an opportunity for distinction was grasped in th* cavalry 
fighting around Mars-la-Tour (Aug. 16), in which he temporarily 
led a brigade and was severely wounded. He was soon promoted 
major-general and succeeded to the temporary command of his 
division on the disablement of its leader, fn this post he did 
brilliant work in the campaign on the Loire, and even in the 
winter operations towards la; Mans, and earned a reputation 
second to none amongst the officers and men of his arm. After 
the war he took a leading part in the reorganization of the 
Prussian cavalry, which in ten years raised its efficiency to a 
point far beyond that of any other cavalry in Europe. In 1875, 
though his health >vas failing, he refused to give up the conduct 
of certain important cavalry manoeuvres with wliich he had 
lieen entrusted. But a few days of heavy work in the field 
brought on a fatal illness, and he died at Danzig on the 25th 
of August 1875. In 1889 tlie 4th Ulans, in which his regimental 
service was almost entirely spent, were given the name “ Von 
Schmidt.” 

His drill and manoeuvre instructions were codified and published 
al ter his death by his stafi officer. Captain voii Voliard Bockcllicrg, 
who was autltorized by Prince Frederick Charles to do so. An 
Knglish translation. Instructions jor Cavalry, has been published by 
the War Office. Von Schmidt himself wrote a pamphlet, Auch ein 
Wort liber die Ausbitdung der Cavallerte (1862). The original Cerman 
I'dition of the Instructions jor Cavalry is prefaced by a mefhoir ot 
Von Schmidt's hfe and services, written by Major Kaehler. 

SCHMIDT, WILHELM ADOUr (1812-1887), German historian, 
was bom in Berlin on the 26th of September 1812. He became 
in 1851 jirofcssor of history at Zurich, and nine years later 
professor at Jena, where he died on the 10th of April 1887. He 
was a memlier of the Frankfort parliament in 1848, and of the 
(iennan_ Reichstag from 1874 to 1876. His historical works 
deal mainly with modem German history, and the most important 
of them are:— 

Preussens dtulsclu Poliiik (Berlin, 1850, and other editions); 
Geschickte der preussisch-deutseken Unionsbestrebungen (Berlin, 1851); 
Zeit^enSssiseke Geschiekten (Berlin, 1839); Mlsass und Lotkringen 
ILeipcig, t8j9 and 1870); and Geschickte der deutschen Verfassungs- 
jrage u/dhrend der Befreiungskriege und des Wiener Kongresses 
(Stuttgart, 1890), which was published after his death by A. Stem. 
Schmidt also wrote: Tableaux de la RivolutioH Franfoise publiis sut 
les papiers inidits du dipartement de la police secrite de Paris (Leipzig, 
1867-1870); Pariser Zustdnde wdkrend der Revolutionueil (Jena, 
1874-1876), translated into French by P. VioUet (Paris, 1880-1885); 
Pas Perikleische Zettaller (Jena, 1877-1879); Handbuck der griechi- 
schen Chronotogie (Jena, 1888); amiAbheutdlungen tur alien Gesekichle 
(Leipzig, 1888). 

Sw H. Landwehr, Zur Erinnemng an Adolf Schmidt (Berlin, 1887). 

SCHMOLLER, GUSTAV (1838- ), German poUtiem 

economist, was bom at Heilbronn on the a4th of June 18^. He 
studied political science, philosophy and history at the university 


of Tubingen from 1857 to 1861, when he obtained an appointment 
at the Wurttemberg Statistical Department. In 1864 SchmoUer 
became extraordinary—and in the following year, ordinary— 
professor of political economy and science at Halle, was tran.^- 
ferred in a like capacity to Strasburg in 1872 and finally in 1882 
to Berlin. In 1884 he was admitted a member of the Prussian 
Staatsrath, in 1887 a member of the Prussian Academy of Science.'?, 
and in 1899 was called to the Prussian Hermhaus (Upper 
Chamber) as representative of the university of Berlin. 
Schmoller is famous for his researches in the field of the history 
of political economy and is one of the founders of the Vereiit 
jUr Social Poliiik (Social Political Society). 

Among his numerous scientific works must be specially mentioned : 
Der franeostche Handelsvortrag und seme Gegner (1862); Zur 
Oeschtchte. dcs deutschen Kleingewerhe im lyten Jakrhundert (1869); 
Vher etntge Grundlrogen des Rechts und der Volksmrtschaft (1875). 
In late years SchmoUer concentrated his attention more upon the 
history of lA-ussian administration, and besides editing the Jahrlniil, 
fur preusstsche Geschickte und Landeskunde, pubUshed the result ol 
his labours in tliis department in the (jmrisse und Untersuchungch 
zur Verlassungs- Verwaltungs- und Wirtschaftsgrschichte, besonders 
des preusstsihen Staates, mt ipen und tSten Jakrhundert (1898). 

For an estimate ot Schmoller’s work ct. Stampfer, Gustav Schmoller 
(1901). • 

SCHNEEBERG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
in the Erzegebirge, 14 m. S.E. from Zwickau by rail. Pop- 
(1905) 9034. It contains a handsome Gothic parish church, 
one of the largest ecclesiastical buildings in Saxony, dedicated 
to .St Wolfgang, with an altar-piece by Lucas Cranach the elder, 
and numerous tombs; a gymnasium ; a school of lacc-making 
and a ho.spital. Hand-made lace and silver mining, formerly 
its two most important industries, have greatly declined. The 
first has been almost entirely superseded by machine-made- 
goods, while the second appears to have languished owing to 
exhaustion of the mines. Colmlt, bismuth and nickel are worked 
and yield satisfactory results, and machine-made lace, eiii- 
broidery, porcelain, corsets, shoes and colours are among the 
chief of its other industrial products. Stffinecberg is also noted 
for a snuff made of aromatic herbs, which commands a read) 
sale in the district. 

See Lehmann, Chronik von Scimeeberg (SchneolKTg, 1837-1840). 

SCHNEEKOPPE, a mountain of Germany, on the Silesian 
Bohemian frontier, the highest'peak (5100 ft.) of the Riesen- 
gebirge, situated immediatdy above the town of Schmiedeberg. 
8 ra. S. from Hiischberg. From the crest, which is about 50 
yds. sq. and acro.ss which runs the frontier line between Silesia 
and Bohemia, a magnificent view is obtained across the Oder 
plain to Breslau on the north and over Bohemia to the south¬ 
west. Just below the ridge, on the Prussian side, lies the chapel 
of St Lawrence, which was used as a hospice for travellers from 
1824 to 1850, when a new hostel was erected. Since 1900 a 
meteorological station lias lieen established here. 

See Zetzmann, Panorama von der Schneekoppe (Berliu, 1903). 

SCHNEIDEMtlHL (Polbh Pila), a town of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Posen, situated on the Ciiddow, 60 m. N. 
of Posen and 145 m. N.E. of Berlin on the main line to Konigsberg, 
and at the junction of lines to Stargard and Thorn. Pop. (1905), 
21,624. It has five churches, a classical school and a Roman 
Catholic teachers’ seminary. Schneidemuhl carries on a trade 
in wood, grain and potatoes, und possesses an iron foundry, 
several glass works and machine-shops, and other industrial 
establishments. Considerable damage was done to the town 
in 1893 by a violent overflow of water from a deep artesian well. 

SCHNEIDER, JOHANN GOTTLOB (1750-1822), German 
classical scholar and naturalist, was born at Koilmen in Saxony 
on the 18th of January 1750. In 1774, on the recommendation 
of Heyne, he became secretary to the famous Strassburg scholar, 
R. F. Brunck, and in 1811 professor of ancient languages and 
eloquence at Breslau (chief librarian, 1816) where he died on the 
i2th of January 1822. Of his numerous works the most im¬ 
portant was his KriUsches griechisch-deutsches Handworterhuch 
(1797-1798), the first independent work of the kind since 
Stephanus’s Thesaurus, and the basis of F, Passow’s and all 
succeeding Greek lerdqons. A special improvement was the 
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introduction of words and expressions connected with natural 
history and science. The scientific writings of ancient authors 
especially attracted him. He published editions of Aelian, 
Ue jiatura animalium ; Nicander, Aiexipharmaca and Theriaca ; 
the Scriptores ret mstkae; Aristotle, Historia animalium and 
Politica; Epicurus, Physica and Meteorologiea; Theophrastus, 
Eclogae phystcae; Oppian, Halieutica and Cynegetica ; the 
complete works of Xenophon and Vitruvius; the Argonautica 
of the so-callcd Orpheus (for which Ruhnken nicknamed him 
“ Orpheomastix "); an essay on the life and writings of Pindar 
and a collection of his fragments. His Eclogue physicae is a 
selection of extracts of various length from Greek and Latin 
writers on scientific subjects, containing the original text and 
commentary, with essays on natural history and science in ancient 
times. 

See F. rassow, Opuscula academii a (1635); C. Bursiaa, GeschtcUe 
der classischeii Philologie »» Deulsi Mand (1883). ' 

SCHNEIDER, LOUIS (1805-1878), German actor and author, 
was born at Berlin on the 29th of April 1805, the son of George 
Abraham Schneider (1770-1839). At an early age he was 
engaged at the Royal Theatre, Berlin, where he soon rose to 
play leading comedy parts. His reputatitm as a comedian grew 
with his success in sucli roles as Zierl in the Einjahrt vom Ijxttie, 
Peter in tlie Kapellmeisler von Venedtg, Schikaneder in the 
Schauspieldirektar and Basilco in Figaro's Hochzeit, and he 
became the favourite of Berlin. In 1845 he was appointed 
head of the Royal opera in Berlin. But his bold patriotic 
couplets and impromptus during the revolutionary year 1848 
necessitated his retirement, and thereafter he translated and 
adapted for the stage Mozart’s Cosi fan tutti ; published, under 
the pseudonym “ L. W. Both,’’ Das Buknenreperlotre des 
Auslandes ; and founded, as a result of his experiences as a 
soldier in the Danish war of 1849, the ])rriodical Der Soldaten- 
freund. He also wrote Geschichle der Oper und des Opernhauses 
in Berlin (1845-1852). Soon after his retirement he was ap¬ 
pointed reader to King Frederick William IV. of Prussia, and 
subsequently he received the title of Geheimen Hofrat. He 
continued to enjoy the favour of the court, and, as correspondent 
of the Staalsanzeiger, wius attached to the headquarters staff 
of the Prussian army during thp campaign of 1866; and, by 
special invitation, accompanied the emperor William during 
the war of 1870. Schneider also wrote a novel. Das base Gluck, 
and several volumes of reminiscences: Kunig Wilhelm (1869), 
Kaiser Wilhelm, 1S67-1871 (1875). He died at Potsdam on 
the 16th of Deeember 1878. 

Sec lus postliumous memoirs, Aus memem Leben (Berlin, 1879- 
1880), ana Aus dem Leben Kaiser Wilhelms {1888), which cau.sed 
some sensation on their publication. 

SCHNEIDEWIN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1810-1856), 
German classical scholar, was born at Helmstedt on the 6th of 
June 1810. In 1833 he became a teacher at the Brunswick 
gj'mnasium, in 1837 extraordinary and in 1842 ordinary professor 
of classical languages and literature in the university of Gottingen, 
where he died on the nth of Januaiy 1856. Schneidewin’s work 
on Sophocles and the Greek lyric poets is of permanent value. 
His most important publications are: Ibyci Rhegini reliquiae 
(1833), severely criticized by G. Hermann; Simonidis Cei 
reliquiae (1835); Delectus po'esis Graecorum elegiacae, iambicae, 
melicae (1838-1839), in which the fragments of the lyric poets 
were for the first time published in a convenient form; Paroe- 
miographi graeci (1839, with E. von Leutsch); Sophocles (1849- 
1854, revised after his death by A. Nauck). He also edited the 
fragments of the speeches of Hypereides on behalf of Euxenippus 
and Lycophron (alreadv published by Qiurchill Babington from 
a papyrus discovered in Egyptian Thebes in 1847) and a Latin 
poem on rhetorical figures by an unknown author (jneerti auctoris 
de figuris vel sehematibus versus heroici, 1841), found by Jules 
Quicherat in MS. in the Paris library. Schneidewin was also the 
founder of Pkilologus (1846), a journal devoted to classical 
learning, and dedicated to the memory of K. O. Muller. 

See A. Baameister in Allgtmeine deutsche Biographie ; E. von 
Lentsch 'in Philologus, x. ; and M. Lechner, Zur Erinnerune an 
K. F. Hermann, F, W. Schneidemn (1864). 
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SCHNORR VON KAROUFRU), JUUUS (1794-1872), 
German painter, was bom in 1794 at Leipzig, where he received 
his earliest instruction from his father Johann Veit Schnorr 
(1764-1841), adraughtsman,engraverand painter. Atseventeen 
he entered the Academy of Vienna, from which Overbeck and 
others who rebelled against the old conventional style had been 
expelled about > year before. In 1818 he followed the founders 
of the new school of German pre-Raphaelites in the general 
pilgrimage to Rome. This school pf religious and romantic art 
abjured modem styles and reverted to and revived the principles 
and practice of earlier periods. At the outset an effort was made 
to recover fresco piainting and “ monumental art,” and Schnorr 
found opportunity of proving his powers, when commissioned to 
decorate with frescoes, illu.strative of Ariosto, the entrance hall 
of the Villa Massimo, near the Lateran. His fellow-labourers 
were Cornelius, Overbeck and Veit. His second period dates 
from 1825, when he left Rome, settled in Munich, entered the 
service of King Ludwig, and transplanted to Germany tlie art 
of wall-painting learnt in Italy. He showed himself qualified 
as a sort of poet-painter to the Bavarian court; he organized 
a staff of trained executants, and set aUmt clothing five halls in 
the new palace with frescoes illustrative of the Nibelungenlied. 
Other apartments his prolific pencil decorated with scenes from 
the histories of Charlemagne, hVcderick Barbarossa and Rudolph 
of Habsburg. These interminable compositions are creative, 
learned ire composition, masterly in drawing, but exaggerated in 
thought and extravagant in style. 

Sclmorr’s third period is marked by his “ Bible Pictures ” 
or Scripture History in 180 designs. The artist was a Lutheran, 
and took a broad and unsectarian view which won fur his 
Pictorial Bible ready currency throughout Christendom. Fre¬ 
quently the compositions are crowded and confused, wanting in 
harmony of line and symmetry in the masses; thus they suffer 
under comparison with Raphael’s Bible. The style is severed 
from the simplicity and severity of early times, and surrendered 
to the florid redundance of the later Renaissance. Yet through¬ 
out are displayed fertility of invention, academic knowledge witli 
facile execution; and modern art has produced nothing better 
than “Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,” the “Meeting of 
Rebecca and Isaac ” and the “ Return of the Prodigal Son.” Bit)- 
lical drawings and cartoons for frescoes formed a natural prelude 
to designs for church windows. The paintei's renown in Germany 
secured commissions in Great Britain. Schnorr made designs, 
carried out in tlie royal factory, Munich, for windows in Glasgow 
cathedral and in St Paul’s cathedral, London. This Munich 
glass provoked controversy : medievalists objected to its want 
of lustre, and stigmatized the windows as coloured blinds and 
picture transparencies. But the opposing party claimed for 
these modern revivals “ the union of the severe and excellent 
drawing of early Florentine oil-paintings with the colouring and 
arrangement of the glass-paintings of the latter half of the i6th 
century.” Schnorr died at Muni^ in 1872. Hb brother Ludwig 
Ferdinand (1789-1853) was also a painter. 

SCHOFIELD, JOHN MeALUSTER (1831-1906), American 
soldier, was bom at Gerry, Chautauqua county. New York, on 
the 29th of September 1831. He graduated at West Point in 
1853, served for two years in the artillery, was assistant pro¬ 
fessor of natural and experimental philosophy at West Point 
in 1855-1860, and while on leave (1860-1861) was professor of 
physics at Washington university, St Louis. When the Civil 
War broke out, he became a major in a Missouri volunteer regi¬ 
ment and served as chief of staff to Major-General Nathaniel 
Lyon until the death of that officer. (In 1892 he received a 
Congressional medal of honour for “ conspicuous gallantry at the 
battle of Wibon's Creek.”) In 1861-1863 he performed various 
military duties in Missouri. In April 1863 he took command of a 
divbion in the Army of the Cumberland, and in 1864, as com¬ 
mander of ^e Army of the Ohi& he took part in the Atlanta 
campaign under Major-General w. T. Sherman. In October 
1864 Schofield was sent to Tennessee to join Major-General 
G. H. Thomas in opposing General J. B. Hood, and on the 30th of 
November he fou^t with General Hood the desperate and 
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indecisive battle of Franklin. Two weeks later he took part in 
Thomas’s crowning victory at Nashville. For his services at 
Franklin he was awarded the rank of brigadier-genera) (November 
1864) and the brevet rank of major-general (March 1865) in the 
regular army. Being ordered to co-operate with Sherman in 
North Carolina, Schofield moved his corps by rail and sea to Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina, in seventeen days, occupied Wilmington 
on the 22nd of February 1865, fought the action at Kinston on 
the 8-1 oth of March, and on the 23rd joined Sherman at Golds¬ 
boro. After the war he was sent on a special diplomatic mission 
to F'cancc. on account of the presence of French troops in Mexico ; 
and from J unc 1868 to March 1869 he served as secretary of war 
under President Andrew Johnson, after the retirement of E. M. 
Stanton (y.n.). From 1876 to 1881 he was superintendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point, and from 1888 until his retire¬ 
ment in 1895 commanding general of the United States 

army. He had become major-general in March 1869, and in 
February 1895 he was made lieutenant-general. He died at 
.St Augustine, Florida, on the 4th of March 1906. General 
Schofield published Forty-six Years in the Army (New York, 
1897). 

SCHOLAR, SCHOLARSHIP. The term “ scholar,” primarily 
meaning a “ learner,” is secondarily applied to one who has 
thoroughly learnt all that “ the school ” can teach him, one who 
by early training and constant self-culture has attained a certair^ 
maturity in precise and accurate knowledge. Hence the term 
“ scholarship ” in the sense of the knowledge or method of a 
scholar. Similarly “ classical scholarship ” may be defined as 
the sum of the mental attainments of a classical scholar. Scholar¬ 
ship is sometimes identified with classical learning or erudition ; 
it is more often contrasted with it. The contrast is thus drawn 
by Donaldson in his ('lassical Scholarship and Classical Learning 
(1856), and by Mark Pattison, in his Essay on Oxford Studies 
(1835). “ I maintain,” says Donaldson, “ that not all learned 
men are accomplished scholars, though any accomplished 
scholar may, if he chooses to devote the time to the necessary 
studies, become a learned man ” (p. 149), “ It is not a know¬ 
ledge,” writes Mark Pattison, “ but a discipline, that is required ; 
not science, but the scientific habit; not erudition, but scholar¬ 
ship ” (Essays, i. 425). 

'llte expression “ a scholarship ” is also used in England for 
a money payment made by a school, college or university, as a 
prize (either for one year or a series of years) to the successful 
competitors at an examination at which one or more such scholar¬ 
ships are to be awarded ; and the successful candidate is called 
a “ scholar,” as the holder of a ” scholarship.” In this sense the 
word is almost .synonymous with “ an exhibition,” but the latter 
is usually considered inferior in merit and dignity, if not in 
amount. 

On the Reiieral history of classical scholarship, see Classics : 
Greek and Latin. 

SCHOLASTICISM, the name usually employed to denote 
the most typical products of medieval thought. After the 
centuries of intellectual darkness which followed upon the 
closing of the philosophical schools in Athens (529), and the 
death of Boetius, the last of the ancient philosophers, the first 
symptoms of renewed intellectual activity appear contempor¬ 
aneously with the consolidation of the empire of the West in 
the hands of Charlemagne. He endeavoured to attract to his 
court the best scholars of Britain and Ireland, and by imperial 
decree (787) commanded the establishment of schools in con¬ 
nexion with every abbey in his realms. Peter of Pisa and 
Alcuin of York were his advisers, and under their care the opposi¬ 
tion long supposed to exist between godliness and secular learning 
speedily disappeared. Besides the celebrated school of the 
Palace, where Alcuin had amoi^ his hearers the members of the 
imperial family and the dignitaries of the empire as well as 
talented yduths of humbler origin, we hear of the episcopal schools 
of Lyons, Orleans and St Denis, the cloister schools of St Martin 
of Tours, of Fulda, Corbie, Fontenelle and many others, besides 
the older monasteries of St Gall and Reichenau. These schools 
became the. centres of medieval learning and speculation. 


and from them the name Scholasticism is derived (cf. Sandys, 
Hist, of Class. Schol., i. 471, 1906). They were designed to 
communicate instruction in the seven liberal arts which con¬ 
stituted the educational curriculum of the middle ages (see 
Trivium). The name doctor scholasticus was applied originally 
to any teacher in such an ecclesiastical gymnasium, but gradually 
the study of dialectic or logic overshadowed the more elementary 
disciplines, and the general acceptation of ” doctor ” came 
to be one who occupied himself with the teaching of logic. The 
philosophy of the later Scholastics is more extended in its scope ; 
but to the end of the medieval period philo.sophy centres in the 
discussion of the same logical problems which began to agitate 
the teachers of the 9th an<i loth centuries. 

Scholasticism in the widest sense thus extends from the 
9th to the end of the 14th or the beginning of the 15th century— 
from Krigena to Occam and his followers. The belated 
Scholastics who lingered beyond the last mentioned 
date served only as marks for the obloquy heaped S/r,. 
upon the schools by the men of the new time. 

Erigena is really of the spiritual kindred of the Neoplatonists 
and Christian mystics rather than of the typical Scholastic 
doctors, and, in fact,' the activity of Scholasticism is mainly 
confined within the limits of the iith and the 14th centuries. 
It is divisible into two well-marked periods—the first extend¬ 
ing to the end of the 12th century and embracing as its chief 
names Roscellinus, Anselm, William of Champeaux and Abelard, 
while the second extended from the beginning of the 13th 
century to the Renaissance and the general distraction of 
men’s thoughts from the problems and methods of Scholasti- 
ci.sm. In this second period the names of Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus represent (in the 13th century 
and the first years of the 14th century) the culmination of 
Scholastic thought and its consolidation into system. 

Prantl says that there is no such thing as philosophy in the 
middle ages ; there arc only logic and theology. The remark 
overlooks two facts—firstly that the main objects of 
theology and philosophy are identical, though the 
method of treatment is different, and secondly that 
logical discussion commonly leads up to metaphysical problems, 
and that this was pre-eminently the case with the logic of the 
Schoolmen. But the saying draws attention to the two great in¬ 
fluences which shaped medieval thought—the tradition of ancient 
logic and the system of Christian theology. Scholasticism opens 
with a discussion of certain points in the Aristotelian logic ; it 
speedily begins to apply its logical distinctions to the doctrines of 
the church ; and when it attains its full stature in St Thomas 
it has, with the exception of certain mysteries, rationalized or 
Aristotelianized the whole churchly system. Or we might say 
with equal truth that the philosophy of St Thomas is Aristotle 
Qiristianized. The Schoolmen contemplate the universe of 
nature and man not with their own eyes but in the glass of 
Aristotelian formulae. Their chief works are in the shape of 
commentaries upon the writings of “ the philosopher.” ‘ Their 
problems and solutions alike spring from the master’s dicta— 
from the need of reconciling these with one another and with 
the conclusions of Christian theology. 

The fact that the channels of thought during the middle 
ages were determined in this way is usually expressed by saying 
that reason in the middle age is subject to authority. 

It has not the free play which characterizes its activity 
in Greece and in the philosophy of modern times. Its mtiortty. 
conclusions are predetermmed, and the initiative 
of the individual thinker is almost confined, therefore, to 
formal details in the treatment of his thesis. To the church, 
reason is the handmaid of faith (ancilla fidet). But this principle 
of the subordination of the reason wears a different aspect accord¬ 
ing to the century and writer referred to. In Scotus Erigena, 
at the beginning of the Scholastic era, there is no such subordina¬ 
tion contemplated, because philosophy and theology in hi? work 
are in implicit unity. “ Conficitur mde veram.esse philosophiam 
veram r^gionem, conversimque veram religionem esse veram 
I The common designation of Ariiitotle in the middle ages. 
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philusuphiam ” (De divina praedestinatione, Proem). Reason 
in its own strength and with its own instruments evolves a sy.stem 
of the universe which coincides, according to Erigena, with the 
teaching of Scripture. For Erigena, therelore, the speculative 
reason is the supreme arbiter; and in accordance with its results 
the utterances of Scripture and of the church have not intre- 
quently to be subjected to an allegorical or mystical interpreta¬ 
tion. But this is only to say ^ain that Erigena is more of 
a Neoplatonist than a Scholastic. Hence Cousin suggested m 
re.spect of this point a threefold chronological division—at the 
outset the alisolute subordination of philosophy to theology, 
then the period of their alliance, and finally the beginning ol 
their separation. In otlier words, we note philosophy gradually 
extending its claims. Dialectic is, to begin with, a merely 
secular art, and only by degrees arc its terms and distinctions 
applied to the subject-matter of theology. The early results 
ol the application, in the hands of Berengarius and Roscellinus, 
did not seem favourable to Christian orthodoxy, lienee the 
strength with which a champion of the faith like Anselm insists 
on the subordination of reason. To Bernard of Clairvaux and 
many other churchmen the application of dialectic to the things 
of faith appears as dangerous as it is impious. Later, in the 
systems ol the great Schoolmen, the rights of reason are fully 
established and acknowledged. The relation of reason and faith 
remains external, and certain doctrines an increasing number 
as times goes on—^are withdrawn from the sphere of reason. 
But with these exceptions the two march side by side; they 
establish by different means the same results. For the conflicts 
wliich accompanied tlie first intrusion of philosophy into the 
theological domain mure profound and cautious thinkers with 
a far ampler apparatus ol knowledge had substituted a harmony. 
“ The constant effort of .Scholasticism to be at once philosophy, 
and tlieology "' seemed at last satisfactorily realized. But 
the further progress ol Scholastic thought consisted in a with¬ 
drawal of doctrine after doctrine from the possibility of rational 
proof and tlieir relegation to the .sphere of faith. Indeed, no 
sooner was the harmony apparently establisfied by Aquinas 
than Duns Scolus began this negative criticism, which is carried 
much farther by William of Occam. But this is equivalent 
to a contession that Scholasticism had failed in its task, which 
was to rationalize the doctrines of the church. The Aristotelian 
form refused to fit a matter for which it was never intended ; 
the matter of Christian theology refused to be forced into an 
alien form. The end of the period was thus brought about 
by the internal decay of its method and principles quite as much 
as by the variety of external causes which contributed to transfer 
men’s interests to other subjects. 

But, although the relation of reason to an external authority 
thus constitutes the badge of medieval thought, it would be 
Scbalat- unjust to look upon Scholasticism as philosophically 
ticim not barren, and to speak as if reason, after an interregnum 
uapro- of a thousand years, resumed its rights at the Renais- 
grmin. jance. Such language was excusable in the men of 
the Renaissance, fighting the battle of classic form and 
beauty and of the manysidedness of life against the bar¬ 
barous terminology and the monastic ideals of the schools, or 
in the protagonists of modern science. The new is never just to 
the old. In the schools and universities of the middle age the 
intellect of the semi-barbarous European peoples had been 
trained for the work of the modem world. But we may go 
further and say that, in spite of their initial acceptance of 
authority, the Scholastics are not the antagonists of reason; 
on the contrary they fight its battles. The attempt to establish 
lyy argument the authority of faith is in reality the unconscious 
establishment of the authority of reason. Reason, if admitted 
at all, must ultimately claim the whole man. Anselm’s motto. 
Credo ut intelligam, marks well the distance that has been 
traversed since Tertullian’s Credo quia absurdum est. The claim 
of reason bos been recognized to manipulate the data of faith, 
at first blindly and immediately received, and to weld them into 
a system such as will satisfy its own needs. Sdiolasticism that 
‘ Milioan's Latin Chrtsiianily, ix. loi. 
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ha-s outlived its day may be justly identified with obscurantism, 
but not so the .systems of those who, by their intellectual force 
alone, once held all the minds of Europe in subjection. ’The 
scholastic systems arc not the free products of speculation ; 
in the main they are summae theologiae, or they are modified 
versions of Aristotle. But each s)'stem is a fresh recognition 
of the rights of reason, imd Schola.sticism as a whole may be 
regarded as the history of the growd:h and gradual emancipa¬ 
tion of reason which was completed in the movements of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 

In speaking of the origin of Scholasticism—name and thing — 
it has been already noted that medieval speculation takes its 
rise in certain logical problems. To be more precise, 
it is the nature of “ universals ” which forms the 
central theme of Scholastic debate (see Nominalism, 

Realism). Tliis is the ca.se almost exclusively during the 
first period, and only to a le.ss extent during the second, where 
it reappears in a somewhat different form as the difficulty 
conccmiiig the principle of individuation. The controversy 
was between Nominalists and Realists ; and. exclusively logical 
as the point may at first sight seem to be, adherence to one side 
or the other is an accurate indication of philosophic tendency. 
The tw'o opposing theories exjiress at bottom, in the pluaseology 
of their own time, the radical disergence of pantheism and 
individualism—Lite two extremes between which philo.sophy 
seems pendulum-wise to oscillate, and which may be said still 
to aw'ait their perfect reconciliation. First, however, we must 
examine the form which this <|uestioii assumed to the first 
medieval thinkers, and the source from which they derived it. 
A single sentence in Porphyry's Jsagage or " introduc¬ 
tion ” to the Categories of Aristotle furnished * 

text of the discussion. The treatise of Porphyry deals 
with the notions of genus, species, difference, property and 
accident (sec Prkuicahi.es) ; and he mentions, hut declines 
to discuss, the various theories that have been held as to the 
ontological import of genera and species. In the Latin translation 
of Boetius, in which alone the Isagoge was then known, the 
sentence runs as follows : — 

" Mox de generilius et si»eciebus illud <iuidem .sive 8ub.si.stant, sive 
iu sobs nudis intellectibus posita smt, .sive .sulisistcntia corporalia 
sint an incorporaha, et utruni separata a sensibibbus all ui seiisi- 
bilibus posita et circa haec consisteiitia, dicerc recusabo ; altis-simum 
cnim negotium est hujusmodi cl majoris egeiis inquisilioiiis." 

This passage indicates three possible positions with regard to 
universals. It may be held that they exist merely as conceptions 
in our minds; this is Nominalism or Conceptualism (?.».). It 
may lie held that they have a substantial existence of their 
own, independent of their existence in our thoughts. This is 
Realism, which may be of two varieties, according as the sub¬ 
stantially existent universals are supjiosed to exist apart from 
the sensible phenomena or only in and with the objects of sen.se 
as their essence. The first form of Realism airresponds to the 
Platonic theory of the transcendence of the ideas ; the second 
reproduces the Aristotelian doctrine of the essence as inseparable 
from the individual thing. But, though he implies an ample 
previous treatment of the questions by philosophers. Porphyry 
gives no references to the different systems of which such dis¬ 
tinctions are the outcome, nor docs he give any hint of his own 
opinion on the .subject, definite enough though that was. He 
simply sets the diseussion aside as too difficult for a preliminary 
discourse, and not strictly relevant to a purely logical inquiry. 
Porphyry, the Neoplatonist, the disciple of Plotinus, was 
an unknown personage to those early students of the Isagoge. 
The passage possessed for them a mysterious charm, largely 
due to its isolation and to their ignorance of the historic specula¬ 
tions which suggested it. And accordingly it gave rise to the 
three great doctrines which divided the medieval schools: 
Realism ofAe Platonic type, embodied in the formula universalia 
ante rem ; Realism of the Aristotiffian type, universalia in re ; 
and Nominalism, including Conceptualism, expressed by the 
phrase universalia post rem, and 01.10 claiming to be based upon 
the Peripatetic doctrine. 
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To form a proper estimate of the first stage of Scholastic discussion 
it is requisite al^ve all things to have a clear idea of the appliances 
B t t i disposal of the writers. What was the extent 

of their knowledge of ancient philosophy ? To begin with, 
Seha^ we know that till the 13th century the middle age was 
, " Ignorant of Greek, and posse.ssed no pliilosophical works in 
tneirGreek original (seeC lassics). In translations they liad 
* 'only the Catc(;oru’s and the De xntej^retaiione of Aristotle 
in the vennons of Hortius, the Timaeus of Plato in the version of 
ChalcidiuH, and Boetius's translation of Porphyry’s Isagoge. Some 
general information as to the Platonic doctrines (chiefly in a Neo> 
platonic garb) was obtainable from the commentary with which 
Chalcidius (oth century) accompanied his translation, from the work 
of Apuleius (2nd century) De ^gmatc Platonis, and indirectly from 
th«‘ commfjntary of Macrobius (c. 400) on the Somnium Sciptonts of 
Cicero, uiKl from the writings of St Augustine. As aids to the study 
of logic, the doctors of this period, beside the commentaries and 
treatises of Boctius (fl.e.), possessed two tracts attributed to St Augus¬ 
tine, the first of which, Pnneipia dialeclicae, is probably his, but 
is mainly grammatical in its import. Tlie other tract, Known as 
Categoriae decern, and taken at first for a translation of Aristotle's 
treatise, is really a rapid summary of it, and certainly does not 
belong to Augustim*. To this list must be added : (i) the Satyrtcon 
of Martianus Capella (^.t^.), the greater jiart of which is a treatise 
on the seven liberal arts, the fourth book dealing with logic ; (2) 
tile De artibus ac dxsctpltnis Itberalium Ixtera/rum of Cassiodorus 
(?•*'•) f (3) the Onginei of Isidore of Seville {pb. 636), wliich is little 
more than a reproduction of (2). The above constitutes the whole 
material which the earlier middle age had at its disposal. 

The grandly conceived system of Erigena (see Erigena 
and Mysticism) stands by itself in the qth centuiy' like the 
Brigtat. another age. John the Scot was still 

acquainted with Greek, seeing that he translated 
the work of the pseudo-Dionysius ; and his speculative genius 
achieved the fusion of Christian doctrine and Neoplatonic 
thought in a system of quite remarkable metaphysical complete¬ 
ness. It is the only complete and independent system between 
the decline of ancient thought and the system of Aquinas in 
the 13th century, if indeed we ought not to go further, to modern 
times, to find a parallel. Erigena pronounces no express opinion 
upon the question which was even then beginning to occupy 
men's minds ; but his Platonico-Christian theorj’ of the Eternal 
Word as containing in Himself the exemplars of created things 
is equivalent to the assertion of utitversalia ante rent. His whole 
systein, indeed, is ba.sed upon the idea of the divine as the 
exclusively real, of which the world of individual exi.stence is 
but the theophany ; the special and the individual are immanent, 
therefore, in the general. And hence at a much later date (in 
the beginning of the 13th century) his name was invoked to 
coyer the pantheistic heresies of Amalrich of Bena. 

Erigena does not separate his Platonic theory of pre-exi.stent 
exemplars from the An.stoteiian doctrine of the universal as in the 
individuals. As Ueberweg points out, his theory is rather a result 
of the transference of the Ari.stotelian conception of substance to 
the Platonic Idea, and of an identification of the relation of accidents 
to the substance in which they inhere with that of the individuals 
to the Idea of which, in the Platonic doctrine, they are copies {Hist, 
ot Philosophy, i. 363, Eng. trans.). Hence it may be said that the 
universals are in the individuals, constituting their essential reality 
(and it is an express part of Erigena’s system that the created but 
creative Word, the second division of Nature, should pass into the 
third stage of created and non-creating things); or rattier, perhaps, 
we ought to say that the individuals exist in the bosom of their 
universaL At all events, while Erigena’s Reahsm is pronounced, 
the Platonic and Aristotelian forms of the doctrine are not dis¬ 
tinguished in his writings. Prantl has professed to find the head- 
strum of Nominalism also in Scotus Erigena ; but beyond the fact 
that he discusses at considerable length the categories of thought 
and their mutual relations, occasionally using the term voces to 
express his meaning, Prantl appears to adduce no reasons for an 
assertion which directly contradicts Erigena's most fundamental 
doctrines. Moreover, Erigena again and again declares that diittectic 
has to do with the stadia of a real or divine classification: " In- 
telligitur quod ars ilia, quae dividit genera in species et species in 
genera resolvit, quae <iaX«icrun) dicitur, non ab humanis maclunationi- 
bus sit facta, sea in natura rerum ab auctore omnium artium, quae 
veiae artoa sunt, condita et a sapientibns inventa ” (De divisions 
naturae, iv, 4). 

The immediate infiuence of Erigena's system cannot have 
been great, and his works seem soon to have dropped out of 
notice in ^e centuries that foUowed. The real germs of Realism 
ud Nominalism are to be found in the 9th century, in scattered 
commentaries and glosses upon the statements of Porphyry and 


I Boetius. Boetius in commenting upon Porjdiyry had already 
started the discussion as to the nature of universals. He is 
definitely anti-Platonic, and his language sometimes 
takes even a nominalistic tone, as when he declares 
that tjie species is nothing more than a thought or Boettum. 
conception gathered from the substantial similarity 
of a number of dissimilar individuals. The expression “ sub¬ 
stantial similarity ” is still, however, sufficiently vague to cover 
a multitude of views. He concludes that the genera and species 
exist as universals only in thought; but, inasmuch as they 
are collected from singulars on account of a real resemblance, 
they have a certain existence independently of the mind, hut 
not an existence disjoined fiom the singulars of sense. “ Sub- 
sistunt ergo circa sensibilia, intelligunturautem praeter corpora.” 
Or, according to the phrase which recurs so often during the 
middle ages, “ universale intelligitur, singulare sentitur.” 
Boetius ends by declining to adjudicate between Plato and 
Aristotle, remarking in a scmi-apologetic style that, if he has 
expounded Aristotle’s opinion by preference, his course is 
justified by the fact that he is commenting upon an introduction 
to Aiistotle. And, indeed, his discussion cannot claim to be 
more thw ^mi-popular in character. The point in dispute 
has not in his liands the all-absorbing importance it afterwards 
attained, and the keenness of later distinctions is as yet unknown. 
In this way, however, though the distinctions drawn may still 
be comparatively vague, there existed in the schools a Peripatetic 
tradition to set over against the Neoplatonic influence of John 
the Scot, and a.mongst the earliest remains of Scholastic 
thought we find this tradition asserting itself somewhat vigorously. 
There were Nominalists before Rosccllinus among these early 
thinkers. 

_ Alcuin (q.v.) does nothing more in his Dialectic than abridge 
Boetius and the other commentators. But in the school of 
Fulda, presided over by his pupil Hrabanus Maurus 
(77f>-85fi)> there are to be found some fresh contribu- 
tions to the discussion. The collected works of 
Hiabanus himself contain nothing new, but in some glosses on 
Aristotle and Porphyry, first exhumeil by tiousin, there are 
several noteworthy expressions of opinion in a Nominalistic 
sense. The author interprets Boetius's meaning to be “ Quod 
eadem res individuum et species et genus est, et non esse univer- 
salia individuis quasi quoddam diversum.” He also cites, 
apparently with approval, the view of those who held Porphyry’s 
treatise to be not de quinque rebus, but de quinque vocibus. A 
genus, they said, is essentially something which is predicated of 
a subject ; but a thing cannot be a predicate {res enim non 
praedicatur). These glosses, it should be added, however, have 
been attributed by Prantl and Kaulich, on the ground of diver¬ 
gence from doctrines contained in the published works of 
Hrabanus, to some disciple of his rather than to Hrabanus 
himself. Fulda had become through the teaching of the latter 
an intellectual centre. Eric or Heiricus, who studied there 
under Haimon, the successor of Hrabanus, and after- 
wards taught at Auxerre, wrote glo.sses on the margin ' *' 

of his copy of the pseudo-Augustinian Caiegoriae, which have 
been published by (iousin and Haur6au. He there says in words 
which recall the language of Locke {Essay, iii.' 3) that because 
proper names are innumerable, and no intellect or memory 
would suffice for the knowing of them, they are all as it were 
comprehended in the species. Taken strictly his words state 
the position of extreme Nominalism; but even if we were not 
forbidden to do so by other passages, in which the doctrine 
of moderate Realism is adopted (under cover of the current 
distinction between the singular as felt and the pure universal 
as understood), it would still be unfair to press any passage 
in the writings of this period. As Cousin says, “ Realism and 
Nominalism were undoubtedly there in germ, but their true 
principles with their necessary consequences remained profoundly 
unknown j their connexion with all the great questions of religion 
and politics was not even suspected. The two systems were 
nothing more as yet than two different ways of interpreting 
a phrase of Porphyry, and they remained unnoticed in the 
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obscurity of the schools. ... It was the iith century which 
gave Nominalism to the world.” ^ 

Kemigius of Auxerre, pupil of Eric, became the most celebrated 
profes.sor of dialectic in the Parisian schools of the loth century. 
RtmiriaM ^ reverted to Realism, his influence, first at 
Rheims and then in Paris, was doubtless instrumental 
in bringing about the general acceptance of that doctrine till 
the advent of Roscellinus as a powerful disturbing influence. 
” There is one genus more general than the rest,” says Remi 
(J. B. Haureau, llistoire de la philosophie scolastique, i. 146), 
‘‘ beyond which the intellect cannot rise, called by the (Ireelts 
ovaui, by the Latins essentia. The essence, indeed, comprehends 
all natures, and everything that exists is a portion of this essence, 
by participation in which everything that is hath its existence.” 
And similarly with the intermediate genera. “ Homo est 
multorum hominum substantialis unitas.” Remigius is tlius 
a Realist, not so much in the sense of Pluto as in the spirit of 
Parmenides, and Haureau applies to this form of Realism 
Bayle’s description of Realism in general as “ le Spinosisme 
non devcloppe.” The 10th century as a whole is especiidly 
marked out as a dark age, being partly filled with civil troubles 
and partly cliaracterizcd by a reaction of faith against reason. 
In the mon,a.stery of St Gall there was considerable logical 
activity, but notliing of philosophical interest is recorded. The 
Otrbert. name of the century is that of (Jerbert (died 

as Pope Silvester II. in 1003). His treatise De rahonalt 
et ratione uti is more interesting as a display of the logical 
acquirements of the age than as possessing any direct philo¬ 
sophical bearing. The school of Cluirtres, founded in 990 by 
School of otts of Gerbert’s pupils, was distinguished 

Chmrtm. fof nearly two centuries not so much for its dialectics 
and philosophy as for its humanistic culture. The 
account which John of Salisbury gives of it in the first half of 
the i2th century, under the presidency of 'I'heodoric and Bernard, 
affords a very pleasant glimpse into the history of the middle 
ages. Since then, says their regretful pupil, “ less time and less 
care have been bestowed on grammar, and persons who profess 
all arts, liberal and mechanical, are ignorant of tlte primary 
art, without which a man proceeds in vain to the rest. For 
albeit the other studies assist literature, yet this has the sole 
privilege of making one lettered.” 

Hitherto, if dialectical studies had been sometimes viewed 
askance by the stricter churchmen, it was not because logic 
Appuco- dared to stretch forth its hands towards the 

tioa of ark of God, but simply on the ground of the old opposi- 
tion between the church and the world. But now 
_ bolder spirits arose who did not shrink from applying 
the distinctions of their human wisdom to the mysteries 
of theology. It was the excitement caused by their attempt, 
and the heterodox conclusions which were its first result, that 
lifted these Scholastic disputations into the central position 
which they henceforth occupied in the life of the middle ages. 
The next centuries show that peculiar combination of logic 
^d theology which is the mark of Scholasticism, especially 
in the period before the 13th century. 

One of the first of these attacks was made by Berengarius 
of Tours (999-1088) upon the doctrine of transubstantiation; 

he denied the possibility of a change of substance 
goriat. bread and wine without some corresponding 

change in the accidents. M. de R^musat characterizes 
his view on the Eucharist as a specific application of Nominalism. 
More intimately connected with the progress of philosophical 
thought wM the tritheistic view of the Trinity propounded 
by Roscellinus as one of the results of his Nominalistic theory 
Ronoi. being. The sharpness and onesidedness 

Ubbm. " "^th which he formulated his position were the im- 
meiEate occasion of the contemporaneous crystalliza¬ 
tion of Realism in the theories of Anselm and William of 
Champeaux. Henceforth discussion is carried on with a full 

^ Victor Cousin, Ouvrages inldits d'Abitard, Introd. p. Ixxxv. 

* Metttlogicus, i 27, quotes] in Poole's Ithutratiens of Medieval 
THouglU. 
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consciousness of the differences involved and the issues at 
stake ; and, thanks to the heretical conclusion disclosed by 
Roscellinus, Realism became established for .several centuries 
as the orthodox philosophical creed. Roscellinus (d. c. 1125) 
was looked upon by later times as the originator of the senteniia 
vocum, that is to say, of Nominalism proper. From the scanty 
and ill-natured notices of his opponents (Anselm and Abelard), 
we gather that he refused to recognize the reality of anything 
but the individual; he treated ‘‘ the universal substance,” 
says Anselm, as no more than '* flatum vocis,” a verbal breathing 
or sound ; and in a similar strain he denied any reality to the 
parts of w'hich a whole, such as a house, is commonly said to 
be composed. The |)arts in the one case, the general name or 
common attributes in the other, are only, he seems to have 
argued, so many subjective points of view from which we choose 
to.regard that which in its own essence is one and indivisible, 
existing in its own right apart from any connexion with other 
individuals. This pure individuali.sm, consistently interpreted, 
involves the denial of all real relation whatsoever; for things 
are related and classified by means of their general characteristics. 
Accordingly, if these general characteristics do not possess reality, 
things are reduced to a number of characterless and mutually 
indifferent points. It is possible, as Haureau maintains, that 
Roscellinus meant no more than to refute the extreme Realism 
which asserts the substantial and, above all, the independent 
existence of the universals. Some of the expressions used by 
Anselm in controverting his position favour this idea. He 
upbraids Roscellinus, for example, becau.sc he was unable to 
conceive whiteness apart from its existence in .something white. 
But this is precisely an instance of the hypostatization of abstrac¬ 
tions in exposing which the chief strength and value of Norninal- 
isrn lie. Cousin is correct in pointing out, from the Realistic 
point of view, that it is one thing to deny the hypostatization 
of an accident like colour or wisdom, and another thing to 
deny the foundation in reality of those “ true and legitimate 
universals ” which we understand by the terms genera and 
species. It is not to be supposed that the full scope of his 
doctrine was present to the mind of Roscellinus ; but Nominalism 
would hardly have made the sensation it did had its a.s.sertions 
|x!en as innocent as Haureau would make them. Like most 
innovators, Roscellinus stated his position in bold language, 
which emphasized his opposition to accepted doctrines; and 
his words, if not his intentions, involved the extreme Nominalism 
which, by making universality merely subjective, pulverizes 
existence into detached particulars. And, though we may 
acquit Roscellinus of consciously propounding a theory so 
subversive of all knowledge, his criticism of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is proof at least of the determination with which he was 
prepared to carry out his individualism. If we are not prepared 
to say that the three Persons are one thing—in which case the 
Father and the Holy Ghost must have been incarnate along 
with the Son—then, did usage permit, he says, we ought to 
speak of three Gods. 

This theological deduction from his doctrine drew upon Roscellinus 
the polemic of hia most celebrated opponent, Anselm of Canterbury 
(1033-1109). Roscellinus appears at first to have imagined . ^ 

that his tritheistic theory had the sanction of I.antranc 
and Anselm, and the latter was led in consequence to compose hia 
treatise De fide TrmitaHs. From this may be gathered lus views 
on the nature of universals. " How shall he who ha.s not arrived at 
undeptanding how several men are in species one man comprehend 
how in ttat most mysterious nature several persons, each of which is 
perfect Gc^, arc one God ? " The manner in which humanity exists 
m the individual was soon to be the subject of keen discussion, and 
to bring to light diverging views within the Reahstic comp ; but St 
^selm does not go into detail on tills point, and seems to imply that 
it is not surrounded by special difficulties. In truth, his Reausm was 
of a somewhat uncritical type. It was simply accepted by him in a 
bread way as the orthodox philosopliic doctrine, and the doctrine 
which, as a pgacious churchman, he perceived to be most in harmony 
with Chrisfeui theology. Anselm's natural clement was theology, 
and the hi{^metaphysical qucstion3%|uch are as it were the obverse 
of theology. On the other hand, as the first to formulate the onto¬ 
logical a^ument (in his Proslogion) for the existence of God, he joins 
hands with some of the profoundest names in modenl philosophy. 
To Anselm specially belongs Uie motto Credo ut intetiigam, or, as it is 
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otlwrwiBe expressed in the »ub-titlc of his Prosto^ion. Fides quaerens 
tnteUectum, ilc endeavoured (o give a plnlosopiucal demonstration 
not only of tlie existence of God but also of the Xnmty and the Incar* 
nation, wludi were placed by tli<* Liter Scholastics among the 
“ mysteries. ” The Christological theory of satisfaction expounded 
in the Car Dens Homo fails beyond the scope of the present article. 
But tJie i'latomcally conceived proof of the being of Gud contained 
in the Alonologton shows tJiat Anselm's doctrine of the uiiiversals as 
.substances in things {imiversalia in re) was closely comiected in his 
mind with the thouglit ol the universalia ante rem, the exemplars ol 
perfect goodness and truth and justice, by participation in which all 
earthly things arc judged to posses-s these qualities. lu this way he 
rises like Pluto to the absolute Goodness, Justice and Truth, and 
then prcH'C'eds in Neoplatonic fashion to a deduction of the Trinity 
as involvetl in the idea of the divine Word (see further Anselm). 

Ucsidc.s its ronnexion with the speculations of Anselm, the 
(i(M;trine of Roscellinus was also of decisive influence within 
w/m m schook in crystallizing the opposite opinion. 
oiciulm- of Champeaux (1070-1121), who is reputed 

^ux, flic founder of a definitely formulated Realism, much 
as Ro.scellinus is regarded as the founder of Nominalism, 
was instructed by Roscellinus himself in dialectic. Unfortunately 
none of William’s philosophical works have survived, and wc 
depend upon the statements of his opponent Abelard, in the 
Htslona calamitatum meatuniy and m certain manuscripts 
discovered by Cousin. From these sources it appears that 
he professed successively two opinions on the nature of the 
urtiyersals, having been dislodged from his first position by the 
criticism of Abelard, his quondam pupil. There is no obscurity 
about William’s first position. It is a Realism of the most 
uncompromising type, which by its reduction of individuals 
to accidents of one identical substance seems to tremble on the 
very verge of Spinozism. He taught, says Abelard, that the 
same thing or substance was present in its entirety and essence 
in each individual, and that individuals differed no whit in 
their es^nce but only in the variety of their accidents. Thus 
“ Socratitas ” is merely an accident of the substance “ humanitas,” 
or, as it is put by the author of the treatise De generibus et 
speciebus,^ “ Man is a species, a thing essentially one {res una 
essentialiter), which receives certain forms which m^e it Socrates. 
This thing, remaining essentially the same, receives in the same 
way other forms which constitute Plato and the other individuals 
of the species man; and, with the exception of those forms 
which mould that matter into the individual Socrates, there is 
nothing in Socrates that is not the same at the same time under 
the forrns of Plato. . . . According to these men, even though 
rationality did not exist in any individual, its existence in nature 
would still remain intact ” (Cousin, Introduction, &c., p. cxx.). 
Criticism was speedily at work upon William of Charapeaux’s 
osition. He had said expressly that the universal essence, 
y the addition of the individual forms, was individualized and 
present secundum iotam suam quantilatem in each individual. 
But if homo is wholly and essentially present in Socrates, then 
it is, as it were, absorbed in Socrates ; where Socrates is not, 
it cannot be, consequently not in Plato and the other tndtvidm 
homints. This was colled the argument of the homo Socraticus ; 
and it appears to have been with the view of obviating such 
time and space difficulties, emphasized in the criticism of Alxilard, 
that William latterly modified his form of expression. But his 
second pMition Is enveloped in considerable obscurity. Abelard 
says, “ Sic autem correxit sententiam, ut deinceps rem eamdem 
non essentialiter sed individuiditer diceret.” In other words, 
he merely sought to avoid the awkward consequences of his 
own doctrine by sutetituting “ individualiter ” for “ essenti¬ 
aliter ” in his definition. If we are to put a sense upon this 
new expression, William may probably have meant to recall 
any words of his which seemed, by locating the universal in the 
entirety of its essence in each individual to confer upon the 
individual an independence which did not belong to it—thus 
leading in the end to the demand for a separate universal for 

‘ This treatise, first published by Cousin in hu Ouvragts inidUt 
d'Abelard, was attributed by him to Abelard, and he was flawed hi 
tint opinbn by Haurteu; but Frantl adduces reasons which seem 
satiafactory for believing it to be the work of an unknown writer of 
somewhat later date (see Prontl, Grsekichtr d. Lofih, ii. 143V, 


each individual. In opposition to this Nominalistic view, 
which implied the reversal of his whole position, William may 
have meant to say that, instead of the universal being multiplied, 
it is rather the individuals which are reduced to unity in the 
universal. The species is essentially one, but it takes on in¬ 
dividual varieties or accidents. If, however, we arc more ill- 
natured, we may regard the phrase, with Prantl, as simply 
a meimingless makeshift in extremities ; and if so, Abelard’s 
account of the subsequent decline of William’s reputation would 
be explained. But there is in some of the mami.scripts the 
various reading of “ indifferenter ” for “ individualiter,” and 
tliis is accepted as giving the true sense of the passage by Cousin 
and Remusat (Haiirfeiu and Prantl taking, on different grounds, 
the opposite view). According to this reading, William sought 
to rectify his peisition by as.serting, not the numerical identity 
of the universal in each individual, but rather its sameness in the 
.sense of indistinguishable similarity. Ueberweg cites a passage 
from his theological works which apparently liears out this 
view, for William there expressly distinguishes the two senses 
of the word “ same.” Peter and Paul, he says, are the same 
in so far as they arc both men, although the humimity of each is, 
strictly speaking, not identical but similar. In the Persons 
of the Trinity, on the other hand, the relation is one of absolute 
identity. 

Whclher this view is to lie traced to William or not, it is certain 
that the theory of " indiftcrence " or " non-diflfcrence " {mdiffereiitia) 
was a favourite solution in the Realistic schools soon alter 
his time. The inherent dilticulties of Realism led to a 
variety of attempts to reach a more satisfactory formula. 

John of Salisbury, in his account ol the controversies ol 
these days (Mctcuogicus, ii. 17) reckons up nine different views which 
were held on the question ol the universals, and the hst is extended 
by Prantl (li. 118) to thirteen. In this Ust are included ol course all 
shades ol opimon, from extreme Nominalism to extreme Realcsra. 
The doctrine of indifiereuce as it appears in later writers certainly 
tends, as Prantl points out, towards Nominalism, inasmuch as il 
gives up tlie substantiahty of the universals. The universal consists 
ol the non-diflcrent elements or attributes in the separate individuals, 
which alone exist sulistaiitially. If wc restrict attention to thc.se 
nou-diflerent elements, tlie individual becomes ior us the .species, 
the genus, Sc.; everything depends on the point ol view irom which 
we regard it. '* Nilul omnmo est praeter individuuin, sed et ilhid 
aliter et ahter attentum species et genus et gencrali.ssimum est." 
Adelard ol Bath (who.se treatise De eudem et diverse musl have been 
wntten between 1105 and 1117) was probably the author or at all 
events the elahorator of this doctrine, and he sought by its means to 
effect a reconciliation between Plato and Aristotle:—" Since that 
which we see is at once genus and species and individual, Aristullc 
cigliUy insisted that the universals do not exist except m the things 
of sense. But, since tliuse universals, so far as they are called genera 
and species, cannot bo perceived liy any one in their purity without 
tlie admixture of imagination, Plato maintained that they existed 
and could lie Ixiheld beyond the things of sense, to wit, in the divine 
mind, 'llius these men, although m words they seem oppo.sed, yet 
held ui reahty the same opinion." I*rantl distinguishes from the 
system of indifference the " status " doctrine attributed by John of 
Sali.sbury to Walter of Mortagne (d. 1174), according to which the 
universal is essentially united to the individual, which may be looked 
upon, e.g. as Plato, man, animal, &c., according to the " status " or 
jHiint of view wluch we assume. But this seems only a diUerent 
expres.sion for the same position, and the same may doubtless be 
said of the theory wliich employed the outlandish word " manenes " 
(Pr. mamire) to signify that genera and species repre.sentcd the 
dilloreut ways m which individuals might be regarded. The con¬ 
cessions to Nominalism which such views embody make them repre¬ 
sentative of wliat Haur£au calls " the Peripatetic section of the 
Realistic school.” 

Somewhat apartdrom current controversies stood the teaching of 
the school of Chartres, humanistically nourished on the study of the 
ancients, and important as a revival ol Platonism in 
opposition to the fonnaiism of the Aristotelians. Bernard ” 

of Chartres, at the beginning of the 12th century, en- 
deavoured, according to John of Salisbury, to reconcile Plato and 
Aristotle; but bis doctrine is almost wholly derived from the former 
through St Augustine and the commentmy of Chalcidius. The 
universaUa in re have little place in his thoughts, which are directed 
by jireference to the eternal exemplars as they exist in the super¬ 
sensible world of the divine thought. His Megaeosmus and Micre- 
eosmas are little more than a poetic gloss upon the Ttmaeus. 
William of Conches, a pupil of Bernard's, devoting himself to psycho¬ 
logical and physiological questions, was of less importance for the 
specific lugico-ioeta^ysical problem. But Gilbert de la Porrte, 
according tp Haurhau, is the most eminent logician of the Realistic 
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school in the 12th centory and the most profound metaphysician of 
either school. The views which he expressed m his commentary on 
the psendo-Boetian treatise, De Jnnttate, are certainly much more 
important tham the mediatizing systems already referred to. The 
most interesting part of the work is the distinction which Gilliert 
draws between the manner of existence of genera and species and of 
substances proper. He distinguishes between the quod est and the 
quo cst. Genera and species certamly exist, but they do not exist in 
their own right as suhstances. What exists as a substance and the 
lia-sis of qualities or forms {quod ost) may be said substare ; the forms 
on the other hand by which such an individual substance exists 
qualitatively (quo est) suhsistunt, though it cannot be said that tliey 
suhstant. The intellect collects the universal, which exists but not 
as a substance (rrl sed non substat), from the particular things which 
not merely are (sunt) but also, as subjects of accidents, have sub¬ 
stantial existence (substant), by considenng only their substanbal 
similarity or conformity. The univer-sals are thus forms mhereiit m 
things—'' native lorms," according to tlie expression by which 
Gilliert’s doctrine is concisely known. The individual con.sists of 
an a.ssemblage of such forms ; and it is individual becaust* nowhere 
else IS exactly such an assemblage to be met with. The form exists 
concretely in the individual things (senstbilts tri re senstbth), lor in 
sensible things form and matter are always united, lint they may 
be conceived abstractly or non-scnsuously by the mind (sed mente 
conctf'ttur msensibtlis), and they then refer themselves as copies to 
the Ideas tlieir divine exemplars. In God, who is pure form witliout 
matter, tlie archetypes of material things exist as eternal immaterial 
lorms. In this way GUlxirt was at once .\nstotelian and Platonist. 
The distiuebons made by liim atxive amount to a formal criticism 
of categories, and in the same spirit he teaches that no one of the 
categories can lie applied in its htcral sense to God (sec furtlier 
Gilbert de la Porkee). 

But tlie outstanding figure in the controversies of the first 
half of the 12th century is Abelard. There is considerable 
Abolard of opinion as to his system, some, like Ritter 

and Erdmann, regarding it as a moderate form of 
Realism—a return indeed to the position of Ari.stotle—while 
others, like Cousin, Remusat, Haureau and Ueberweg, consider 
it to be essentially Nominalistic, only more prudently and perhaps 
less consistently expressed than was the case witli Roscellinus. 
His position is ordinarily designated by the name Conceptualism 
(q.v.), though there is very little talk ol concepts in Abelard’s own 
writings. There cun be no doubt, at all events, that Abelard 
himself intended to find a compromise. As against Realism he 
maintains consistently Res de re non praedteatur; genera and 
species, therelore, which are predicated of the individual subject, 
cannot be treated as things or substances. This is manifestly 
true, however real the facts may be which are designated by the 
generic and specific names; and tlie position is fully accepted, 
as has been seen, by a Realist like Gilbert, who perhaps adopted 
it first from Abelard. Abelard also perceived that Realism, by 
separating the universal substance from the forms which in¬ 
dividualize it, makes the universal indifferent to these forms, 
and leads directly to the doctrine of the identity of all beings in 
one universal substance or matter—a pantlieism which might 
take either an Averroistic or a Spinozistic form. Against the 
system of non-difference Abelard has a number of logical and 
traditional arguments to bring, but it is sufficiently condemned 
by his fundamental doctrine that only the individual exists in 
its own right. For that sj’stem still seems to recognize a generic 
substance as the core ol the individual, whereas, according to 
Cousin’s rendering of Abelard's doctrine, “ only individuals exist, 
and in the individual nothing but the individual.” Holding fast 
then on the one hand to the individual as the only true substance, 
and on the other to the traditional definition of die genus as 
tliat which is predicated of a number of individuals (qmd praedt¬ 
eatur de pluribus), Abelard declared that this definition of itself 
condemns the Realistic theory ; only a name, not a thing, can 
be so predicated—not the name, however, as a flatus vocis or a 
collection of letters, but the name as used in discourse, the name 
as a sign, as having a meaning—in a word, not vox but sermo. 
Sermo est praedicabilis. 

By these distinctions Abelard hoped to escape the consequences 
of extreme Nominalism, from which, as a matter of history, his 
doctrine has been distinguished under the name of Conceptu^ism, 
seeing that it lays stress not on the word as such but on the 
thou^t which tjie word b intended to convey. Moreover, Abelard 
evidently did not mean to imply that the distinctions of genera 


and species are of arbitrary or merely human imposition. His 
favourite expression for the universal is “ quod de pluribus 
natum est praedicari ” (a translation of Aristotle, De inter- 
pretatione, 7), which would seem to point to a real or objective 
counterpart of the products of our thought; and the traditional 
definitions of Boetius, whom he frequently quotes, support the 
same view of the concept as gathered from a number of indi viduab 
in virtue of a real resemblance. What Abelard combats is 
the substantiation of these resembling qualities, which leads to 
their lieing regarded as identical in all the separate individuals, 
and thus paves the way for the gradual undermining ol the 
individual, the only true and indivisible substance. But he 
modifies his Nominalism so a.s to approach, though somewhat 
vaguely, to the position of Aristotle himself. At the same time 
he has nothing to say against the Platonic theory of umversalia 
ante rent (sec Ideali.sm). Abelard's discussion of the problem 
(which it is right to say is on the whole incidental rather than 
systematic) is thus marked by an cclerticism which wu.s [lerhaps 
the source at once of its strength and its weakness. But his 
brilliant ability and restless activity mode him the central figure 
in the dialectical as in the other discussions of his time. To him 
was indirectly due, in the main, that troubling of the Realistic 
waters which resulted in .so many modifications of the original 
thesis ; and his own somewhat eclectic ruling on the question 
in debate came to be tacitly accepted in the .schools, as the 
ardour of the disputants began to abate after the middle of the 
century. 

Abelard’s application of dialectic to theology betrayed the 
Nominalistic basis of his doctrine. He zealously combated the 
Tritheism of Roscellinus, but his own views on the 
Trinity were condemned by two councils (at Soissons 
in II2I and at Sens in 1140). Of the alternatives— 
three Gods or una res —which his Nominalistic logic presented 
to Roscellinus, Roscellinus had chosen the first; Aliclard 
recoiled to the other extreme, reducing the three Persons to 
three aspects or attributes of the Divine Being (Power, Wisdom 
and Love). For this he was called to account by Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1091-1153), the recognized guardian of orthodoxy 
in France. Nor can it be said that the instinct of the saint was 
altogether at fault. The germs of Rationalism were unquestion¬ 
ably present in several of Alxilard’s opinions, and still more so, 
the traditionalists must have thought, in his general attitude 
towards theological questions. “ A doctrine is believed,” he said, 
“ not because God has said it, but because we are convinced by 
reason that it is so.” “ Doubt is the road to inquiry, and by 
inquiry we perceive the truth.” Tlie application of dialectic to 
theology was not new. Anselm had made an elaborate employ¬ 
ment of reason in the interest of faith, but the spirit of pious 
subordination which had marked the demonstrations of Anselm 
seemed wanting in the argumentations of this bolder and more 
restless spirit j and the church, or at least an influential section 
of it, took alarm at the encroacliments of Rationalism. Alxilard’s 
remarkable compilation Sre et Non was not calculated to allay 
their suspicions. In bringing together the conflicting opinions 
of tlie fathers on all the chief points of C 3 iristian dogmatics, it 
may be admitted that Abelard’s aim was simply to make these 
contradictions the starting point of an inquiry which should 
determine in each case the true position and vta media of Christian 
theology. Only such a determination could enable the doctrines 
to be summarily presented as a system of thought. The Ixiok 
was undoubtedly the precursor of the famous Books of Sentences 
of Abelard’s own pupil Peter Lombard and others, and of all the 
Summae theologiae with which the church was presently to 
abound. But the antinomies, as they appeared m Abelard’s 
treatise, without their solutions, could not but seem to insinuate 
a deep-laid scepticism with regard to authority. And even the 
proposal to apply the unaided reason to solve questions which had 
divided tjje fathers must have bjm resented by the more rigid 
churchmen as the rash intrusion of&n over<onfidentRationalism. 

Realism was in the beginning of the i2tb century the dominant 
doctrine and the doctrine of &e church; the Nominalists were 
the innovators and the especial representativesof the Rationalistic 
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tendency. In order to see the difference in this respect between 
the schools we Iiave only to compare the peaceful and fortunate 
life of William of Champeaux (who enjoyed the friendship of 
St Bernard) with the agitated and persecuted existence of 
Rosccllinus and, in a somewhat less degree, of Abelard. But now 
the greater boldness of the dialecticians awakened a spirit of 
general distrust in the exercise of reason on sacred subjects, 
and we find even a Kealist like Oilbert de la Porrte arraigned by 
Bernard and his friends before a general council on a charge of 
heresy (at Kheims, 1148). Though Gilbert was acquitted, the 
fact of hi.s Iwing brought to trial illustrates the growing spirit 
of suspicion. Those heresy-hunts show us the worst side of St 
Bernard, yet they are in a way just the obverse of his deep 
mystical piety. The same attitude is maintained by the mystical 
Wujroo/ ot St Victor. Hugo of St Victor (1097-1141) 

St victor declwes that “ the uncorrupted truth of things cannot 
wif tho be discovered by reasoning.” The perils of dialectic are 

amm tic. ui^nifold, especially in the overbold spirit it engenders. 
Nevertheless Hugo, by the composition of his Summa sententi- 
arum, endeavoured to give a methodical or ratioiml presentation 
of the content of faith, and was thus the first of the so-called 
Summists. Richard of St Victor, prior of the monastery from 
1162 to 1173, is still more absorbed in mystirasm, and his successor 
Walter loses his temper altogether in abuse of the dialecticians 
and tl>e Summists alike. The Summists have as much to say 
against the existence of God as for it, and the dialecticians, 
having gone to school to the pagan.s, have forgotten over Aristotle 
the way of salvation. Abelard, Peter Lombard, Gilbert de la 
Porr6e and Peter of Poitiers he calls the “ four labyrinths of 
France.” 

This anger and contempt may have been partly justified by 
the discreditable state into which the study of logic had fallen. 
Doellao t speculative impulse was exhausted which marks 
logic!" * fitst half of the 12th century 

—a period more original and more interesting in many 
ways than the great age of Schola.sticism in the 13th century. 
By the middle of the century, logical studies had lost to a great 
extent their real interest and application, and had degenerated 
into trivial displays of ingenuity. On the other bind, the 
Summists ‘ occupied themselves merely in the systematizing 
of authorities. The mystics held aloof from both, and devoted 
themselves to the practical work of preaching and edification. 
Tile intellect of the age thus no longer exhibited itself as a unity. 
And it is significant of this that the ablest and most cultur^ 
representative of the second half of the century was rather an 
Jobaot opinion than himself a philosopher or a 

sattoborr. theologian. JohnofSalisbury(JohannesSarisberiensis) 
was educated in France in ^e years 1136-1148. TTie 
autobiographical account of these years contained in his Meta- 
logicus is of the utmost value as a picture of the schools of the 
time; it is also one of the historian’s chief sources as a record of 
the many-coloured logical views of the period. John recoiled from 
the idle casuistry wliich occupied his own logical contemporaries; 
and, mindful probably of their aimless ingenuity, he adds the 
caution that dialectic, valuable and necessary as it is, is “ like 
the sword of Hercules in a pigmy’s hand ” unless there be added 
to it the accoutrement of the other sciences. Catholic in spirit 
rather than dogmatic, John ranks himself at times among the 
Academics, “ since, in those things about which a wise man may 
doubt, I depart not from their footsteps.” It is not fitti^ to 
subtilize overmuch, and in the end John of Salisbury’s solution is 
the practical one, his charitable spirit pointing him in particular 
to ttot love which is the'fulfilling of the law. 

' Amimg these may be mentioned Itobert PuUeyn (d. 1150), 
Peter Lombard (d. 1164), called the Magister strOenUarwH, whose 
work became the text-book of the schools, and remained so for 
centuries. Hundreds of commentaries were written upon it. Peter 
of Poitiers, tile pupil of Peter the Lombard, flourished abbut 1160- 
1170. Other names are Robert of Mriun, Hugo of Amiens, Stephen 
Langton and Wiltiam of Auxerre, More important is Alain de Uile 
(Alanus de Insuiis), who died at an advanced age in 1203, His Dt 
arte scu da arlicutis catholicae ftdei is a Summa of Christian theology, 
but witit a greater infusion than usual of philosophical reaimmng. 
Alanus was acquaiAted with the celebrated Liber de cautie. 


The first period of Scholasticism being thus at an end, there is an 
interval of neariyhalf a centuiy without any noteworthyphilosophical 
productions. The cause 01 the new development of - , 
Scholasticism in the 13th century was tiie acquisition for 
the first time of the complete works of Aristotle (see 
Classics and Arabian Philosophy). The doctnnes and 
the works of Aristotle had been transmitted by the ‘, 7 ^, 
Nestoriws to the Arabs, and among those kept alive by a 
succession of philosophers, first in the East and afterwards 
in (he West. The chief of these, at least so far as regards the influence 
which they exerted on medieval philosophy, were Avicenna, Avem- 
pace and Averroes. The unification by the last-mentioned of 
Aristotle’s ^tive intellect in all men, and liis consequent denial of 
individual immortahty are well known. The universal human in¬ 
tellect is made by him to proceed from the divine by a series of Neo¬ 
platonic emanations. In the course of the 12th century the wntings 
of these men were introduced into France by the Jews of Andalusia, 
of Marseilles and Montpclhcr. “ These writings contained,” says 
HaurOau, " the text of the Organon, the Physics, the Metaphysics, 
the h'thus, the Uc amma, the Parva naturalia and a large number of 
other treatises of Aristotle, accomjiamed by continuous commentaries. 
There arrived besides by the same channel theglo-sses of Theophrastus, 
of Simplicius, of Alexander of Aphrodisias, of Philoponus, annotated 
in the same sense by the same hands. This was the rich but danger¬ 
ous present made by the Mu.ssulman school to the Christian ” (1. 382). 
To these must be added the Neoplatonically inspired Pons VUae of 
the Jewi.sh philosopher and poet Ibn Gabirul (y.e.), or Aviccbron. 

By special command of Raimund, archbishop of Toledo, the chief 
of these works were translated from the Arabic through the Castilian 
into Latin by tlie archdeacon Uomiiiicus Gonzalvi with the aid of 
Johannes Avendcath ( --ben David), a converted Jew, about 1150. 
About the same time, or not long alter, the Ltber de causis became 
known—a work destined to have a jKiwerful influence on Scholastic 
thought, especially in the period immediately succeeding. Ac¬ 
cepted at first as Aristotle's, and actually printed in tlie first Ijitiii 
editions of liis works, the book is in reaUty an Arabian compilation of 
Neoplatonic tlicses. Of a similar character was the pseudo-Aris¬ 
totelian Theoiogia which was in circulation at least as early as 1200. 

The first effects of this immense acquisition of new material 
were markedly unsettling on the doctrinal orthiMloxy of the 
time. The apocryphal Neoplatonic treatises and the 
views of the Arabian commentators obscured fur the etiecte ot 
first students the genuine doctrine of Aristotle, and the <*• "ew 
13th century opens with quite a crop of mysticsd ^tvledge. 
heresies. The mystical pantheism taught at Paris by Amalrich 
of Bena (d. 1207 ; see Amalric and Mysticism), though based 
by him upon a revival of Scotus F.rigena, was doubtless connected 
in its origin with the Neoplatonic treatises which now become 
current. The immanence of God in all things and His incarnation 
a.s the Holy Spirit in themselves appear to have been the chief 
doctrines of the Amalricans. They are reported to have said, 
“ Omnia unum, quia quicquid est est Dcus.” About the same 
time David of Dinant, m a book De tomis (rendered by Albertus 
Ue divisionibus), taught the identity of God with matter (or the 
indivisible principle of bodies) and nous (or the indivisible 
principle of intelligences)—an extreme Realism culminating in 
a materialistic pantheism. If they were diverse, he argued, there 
must exist above them some higher or common element or being, 
in which case this would be God, nous, or the original matter. 
The spread of the Amalrican doctrine led to fierce persecutions, 
and the provincial council which met at Paris in 1209 expressly 
decreed “ that neither the books of Aristotle on natural philo¬ 
sophy, nor commentaries on the same, should be read, whether 
publicly or privately, at Paris.” In 1215 this prohibition is 
renewed in the statutes of the university of Paris, as sanctioned by 
the papal legate. Permission was given to lecture on the logical 
books, both those which had been known all along and those 
introduced since 1128, but the veto upon the Physics is extended 
to the Metaphysics and the summaries of the Arabian com¬ 
mentators. By 1231, however, the fears of the church were 
beginning to be allayed. A bull of Gregory IX. in that year 
m^es no mention of any Aristotelian works except the Physics. 
Finally, in 1254, we find the university officially prescribing how 
many hours are to be devoted to the explanation of the Meta- 
physics and the principal physical treatises of Aristotle. These 
dates enable us to measure accurately the stages by which the 
cWch accommodated itself to, and as it were took possession 
of, the Aristotelian {^osophy. Growing knowledge of Aristotle’s 
works' and the multiplication of translations enabled students to 
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distinguish the genuine Aristotle from the questionable accom¬ 
paniments with which he had made his first appearance in Western 
Europe. Fresh translations of Aristotle and Averroes hud already 
been made from the Arabic(ntpi to urrop'uu from the Hebrew) 
by Michael Scot, and Hermannus Alamannus, at the instance of 
the emperor Frederick 11.; so that the whole body of Aristotle’s 
works was at hand in Latin translations from about 1210 to 1225. 
Soon afterwards efforts began to be nude to secure more hteral 
translations direct from the Greek. Robert Grosseteste (d. 
1253) was one of the first to stir in this matter, and he was 
followed by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquin-as. Half a 
century thus sufficed to remove the ban of the church, and soon 
•Aristotle was recognized on nil hands as “ the philosopher ” 
par excellence, the master of those that know. It even became 
customary to draw a |)arallel between him as the praecursor 
Christi in naturalibus and John the Baptist, the praecursor 
Christi in graluitts. 

This unquestioned supremiicy was not yielded, however, at 
the very beginning of the period. The earlier doctors who avail 
thems<;lves of Aristotle's works, wliile bowing to his authority 
implicitly in matters of logic, arc generally found defending a 
(;hristi.Tnizcd Platonism against the doctrine of the Metaphysics. 

So It is with Aluxaiiilcr of Hales (<l 1235), the first Scholastic who 
was acquaintud with tho whole of the Aristotelian works and the 
Altxmmiar Arabian coiiiuieiitanes upon them. He was more of a 
at Hmiu. theologian than a plulosoiihcr ; and m his chief work, 
nnieersae theologiac, he simply employs his in¬ 
creased philosophical knowledge in the demonstration of theological 
doctrines. So great, however, did his achievement scsitn that he was 
honourisl with the titles of Ikutur irrefragabtlts and 1 heotogorum 
ni.iiiarcha. Alexander of Hales belonged to the Franciscan order, 
and it is worth remarking thai it was the niendicaiit orders 
Mmitcant '*'kich now came forward as tile protagonists of Christian 
learning and faith and, as it were, reconquered Aristotle 
for the church. Dunng the first half of the tjth century, 
when tho university of Paris was plunged in angry lends with the 
municipality, fends which even led at one time (12211) to the flight of 
the students in a body, the friars established teachers in tlieir con¬ 
vents in Pans. .Atter the imiversity had settled its quarrels these 
eoiitmued to teach, and soon became formidable rivals oi the secular 
lecturers. .After a severe struggle for academical recognition they 
were finally admitted to all the privileges of the university by a bull 
o1 Alexander IV. in 1251. The Franciscans took the lead in this 
intellectual movement with Alexander of Hales and Bonaveiitura, 
hut tlie Homiiiicaiis were soon able to boast of two greater names in 
.Albert the (Ireat and Thomas Aquinas. Still later Ifuns Scotus and 
Occam were both Franciscans. .Ale.xandcr of Hales was succeeded 
Johaol instruction by his pupil John of Rochelle, 

KoebtU*. only tUl 1253. His treatise 

De amma, on winch Haur^au fays particular stress, is 
interesting as showing the greater scope now given to ^isychological 
discussions. This was a natural result of acquaintance with 
Aristotle's Dc mtima and the numerous Greek and Arabian com¬ 
mentaries upon it, and it is observable in most of the writers that 
have still to be mentioned. Even the nature of the universals is 110 
longer discussed from a purely logical or metaphysical point oi view, 
but becomes connected with psychological quoslioiis. And, on the 
whole, the widening of intelleetual interests is the cliief feature by 
which the second period of Scholasticism may be distinguisbcil from 
the first. In some respects there is more freshness and interest in 
amntrms Speculations which burst forth so ardently in ihc end of 
cbmeter- century. Albert and 

iMilebat " Aquinas no doubt stnixl on a higher level than Anselm 
Msonf Abelard, nut merely by their wider range of knowledge 

period. inlollectual massiveness of their achieve¬ 

ments ; but It may be questioned whether tlic earlier 
writers did not possess a greater force of originality and a keener 
talent. Originality was at no time the strong point of the middle 
ages, but in the later period it was almost of necessity buried under 
the mass of material suddenly thrust upon the age, to be assimilated. 
On the other hand, the influence of this new material is everywhere 
evident in the wider range of questions which are discussed by the 
doctors of the period. Interest is no longer to the same extent con¬ 
centrated on the one question of the universals. Other questions, 
says Hauriau, arc " placed on the order of the day— the question 
of the elements of substance, that of the principle of in^vidnation, 
that of the origin of the ideas, of the manner of their existence in the 
human nodetstanding and in the divine thought, as well as various 
others of equal interest " (i. 420). Some of these, it may be said, arc 
simply the old Scholastic problem in a different garb; but the ex¬ 
tended horizon of which Haurton speaks is ampty proved by mere 
reference to the treatises of Albert and St Thomas. They Hiere 
seek to reproduce for their own time all the departments of the 
Aristotelian system. 


John of Ktxihelle was succeeded in 1253 by John Fidansa, lietter 
known a.s Honaventura (if.v.), who also had been a pupil oi Alexander 
ol Hales. ISut the iainc of " the Serajilnc Doctor " is — 

I connectw! more closely with the history of mysticism (see ” 

\ Mysticism) tlian with the main stream of Scholastic 
j thought. Like his master, he defended Plato or what he considered 
to be the Platonic theory -against the attacks of Aristotle. Thus 
he defended the universalia ante rem as exemplars existent hi the 
divine mtcUigencc, and censured Aristotle’s doctrine ol the eteniity 
of the world. Among the earlier teachers and writers of this century 
we have also to name William oi .Auvergne (d. 1249), 
whose treatises Ve untverso and l)i amma make extensive • 


world, just as the ido.as of sen.se are suificient evidence of a sensible 
world, l^his archetypal world is the Son of God and true God. 
Robert Grosseteste, important m the sphere ol eeclesi- 
u,stieal jxihties, has been already mentioned as active m Orotpo- 
proeurmg traicslalioiis of •Aiistofie from the Greek. He ****** 
also wrote coiumeiitaries on logical untl physical works of Aristotle. 
Michael Scot, the renowned wizard of popular tradition, 
earned jiis reputation by numerous woiks on astrology ^labool 
and alchemy. His connexion with pliilosophy was 
cluelly in the capacity of a translator. Vincent of Ileauvais (d. 
icfq) was the author of an encyclopaeilii. work called - 
.Speculum niapis, in whicli, witlioul much independent 
abiUty, he collected the opmioiis of ancient and ^boavuo, 
medieval writers on tlie most diverse points, Iriuiscribing the 
fragments ol llieir works which he deemed most iiiteresliiig. 


Allxirtus Magnus introduces us at once to the great age of 
.Scholasticism (1193-1280). The limits of his long life include 
that of his still greater pupil, Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). For this reason and because the system 
Thomas is simply that of Alliert rounded to a greater ’ "**' 
completeness aad elaborated in parts by the subtle intellect 
of the younger man, it will he convenient not to separate the 
Slews ol master and scholar, except where their differences 
make it necessary'. Albert was “ the first Scholastic who repro¬ 
duced the whole philosophy of Aristotle in systematic order with 
coikstant reference to the Arabic commentators, and who re¬ 
modelled it to meet the requirements of ecclesiastical dogma ’’ 
(IJeberweg, i. 436). On this account he was called “ the Universal 
Doctor.” But in Albert it may be said that the matter was still 
too new and too multifarious to be thoroughly mastered. In 
Kt Thomas this is no longer .so. The pupil, entering into his 
master's laliours, was able from the first to take a more com¬ 
prehensive survey of tlie whole field ; and in addition he was 
doubtless endowed with an intellect which was finer, though it 
might not be more powerful, than his master’s. 

The monotheistic influence of Aristotle and his Arabian 
commentators shows itself in Albert and Aquinas, at the outset, 
in the definitive fashion in which the “ mysteries ” 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation are henceforth zarfM'' 
detached from the sphere of rational or philosophical oxchtdtd 
theology. So long a.s the Neoplatonic influence remained *"ua^u- 
strong, attempts were still made to demonstrate the 
doctrine of the I'rinity, chiefly in a mystical sense as in Erigena, 
but also by orthodox churchmen like Anselm. Orthodoxy, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, has since generally adopt^ 
Thomas’s dhstinction. The existence of Go<l is maintained ^ 
Albert and Aquinas to be demonstrable by reason ; hut here again 
the>' reject the ontological argument of Anselm, and restrict 
themselves to the a posteriori proof, rising after the manner of 
Aristotle from that which is prior for tis to that which is prior 
by nature or in itself. God is not fully comprehensible hy us, 
says Albert, because the finite is not able to grasp the infinite, 
yet he is not altogether beyond our knowledge; our intellects 
are touched by a ray of his light, and throujijt this contact we are 
brought into communion with him. Ckid, as the only self- 
subsistent and necessary being, is the creator of all things. Here 
the Scholastic philosophy comes into conflict with Aristotle’s 
doctrine ,gf the eternity of the world. Albert and Aquinas Mike 
maintain the beginning of the i^ld in time ; time itself only 
exists since the moment of this miraculous creation. But 
Aquinas, though he holds the fact of creation to be rationally 
demonstrable, regards the beginning of the world in time as only 
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an article of faith, the philosophical arguments for and against 
being inconclusive. 

The question of universals, though fully discussed, no longer forms 
the centre of speculation. The great age of Scholasticism presents, 
indeed, a substantial unanimity upon this vexed point, maintaining 
at once, in diflerent scnse.s, tlie existence of the universals ante tern, 
in re and post rent, .Mbcrt and .Aquinas both profess the moderate 
Aristotelian Realism which treats genera and species only as sub¬ 
stantiae secundae, yet as really inherent in the individuals, and 
constituting their fonn or essence. The universals, tlicrefore, have 
no existence, as univer3.-il3, tn rerum natura ; and Thomas endorses, 
m this sense, the polemic of Aristotle against Plato’s hypostatized 
abstractions. Uul, in the Augustinian sense of ideas immanent in 
the divine mind, the universal ante rent may well be admitted as 
possessing real cxistenM. Finally, by abstraction from the individual 
things of sense, the mind is able to contemplate the universal apart 
from its accompaniments {animal sine homine, asino, et ahis specie- 
bus) ; lliesc subjective existences arc the universalia post rem of the 
N'oiuiiiahsts and Conci^tualists. But the difficulties which em¬ 
barrassed a former age in trying to conceive the mode in which the 
universal exists in the individual reappear in the systems of the 
yjj present period as the problem of the principium tndt- 
artatlBh “‘duofioMis. The universal, as the form or essence of the 
atlail- individual, is called its quidditas (its " what-iiess ” or 
riduatlaa. • but, besides possessing a general nature and 

answering to a general definition (i.c. being a " what "), 
every man, for example, is this particular man, here and now. It is 
the question of the particularity or " this-ncss " {haeccettas, as Duns 
Scotus afterwards named it) that embarrasses the. Scholastics. 
Albert and Aquinas agree in declaring that the principle of indi¬ 
viduation is to be found in matter, not, however, in matter as a 
formless substrate but in determinate matter {materia signata), 
which is explained to mean matter quantitatively determined in 
certain respesets. ■' The variety of individuals," says Albert, " de¬ 
pends entirely upon the division of matter," and Aquinas says 
" the principle of the diversity of individuals of the same si>ecies is the 
<]uantihitive division of matter," which lus followers render by the 
abbreviated phrase materia quanta. A tolerably evident shortcoming 
of such a doctrine is that, while declaring the quantitative deter- 
rnination of matter to be the individual clement in the individual, it 
gives no account of bow such quantitative determination arises. 
Vet the problem of the individum is really contained in tliis prior 
question ; for determinate matter already involves particularity or 
this-ncss. This difficulty was presently raised by Duns Scotus and 
the realistically-inclined opponents of the Thomist doctrine. But, 
as Ueberweg points out, it might fairly be urged by Aquinas that he 
does not pretend to explain how the individual is actually created, 
but merely states what he finds to be an invariable condition of tte 
existence of individuals. Apart from this general question, a diffi¬ 
culty arises on the Thomist theory in regard to the existence of 
spirits or disembodied personalities. This aflects first of all the 
existence of angeb, in regard to whom Aquinas admits that they are 
immaterial or separate forms {formae separatae). They possess the 
principle of individuation in themselves, he teaches, but plurality of 
individuab is in such a case equivalent to plurality of species {in eis 
tot sunt species quot sunt individua). The same difficulty, however, 
affects the existence of the disembodied human spirit. If individu¬ 
ality depends in matter, must we not conclude with Averroes that 
individuality is extinguished at death, and that only the universal 
lorm survives ? This conclusion, it is needless to say, b strenuously 
opposed both by Albert and by Aquinas. It is still admissible, 
however, to doubt whether the hateful consequence does not follow 
consbtontly from the theory laid "down. Aquinas regards the soub of 
men, like the angeb, as Immaterial forms; and he includes in the 
soul-unit, so to speak, not merely the anima raiionalis of Aristotle, 
but also the vegetative, sensitive, appetitive and motive functions. 
The latter depend, it is true, on bodily organs during our eartUy 
sojourn, but the dependence b not necessary. The soul is created by 
God when the body of which it b the entelechy b prepared for it. 
It b the natural state of the soul to bo united to a body, but being 
immaterial it b not affected by the dissolution of the body. The 
soul must be immaterial since it has the power of cognizing the 
universal; and its immortaUty b further based by St Thomas on the 
natural longing for unending existence which belongs to a being 
whose thoughts are not confined to the." here " and " now," but 
are able to abstract from every limitation. 

Thomisra, which was destined to become the official philosophy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, became in the first instance the 
accepted doctrine of the Dominican order^ who were 
seMw. presently joined in this allegiance by the Augustinians. 

'fhe Franciscan order, on the other hand, early showed 
their rivalry in attacks upon the doctrines of Albert and Aquinas. 
One of the first of these was the Reprehensorium seu correctorium 
fratris Thomeu, published in 1285 by William Lamarre, in which 
the Averroistic consequences of the Thomist doctrine of individua¬ 
tion are already preWl home. More important was Rivard 


of Middletown (d. e. 1300), who anticipated many of the objec¬ 
tions urged soon after him by Duns Scotus (?.».). His system 
is conditioned throughout by its relation to that of Aquinas, 
of which it is in effect an elaborate criticism. The chief character¬ 
istic of this criticism is well expressed in the name bestowed 
on Duns by his contemporaries —Doctor subtilis. It will be 
sufficient therefore to note the chief points in whieh the two 
antagonists differ. In general it may be said that Duns shows 
less confidence in the power of reason than Aquinas, and to 
that extent Erdmann and others are right in looking upon his 
system as the beginning of the decline of Scholasticism. For 
Scholasticism, as perfected by Aquinas, implies the harmony 
of reason and faith, in the sense that they both teach the same 
truths. To this general position Aquinas, it has been seen, 
makes several important exceptions ; but the exceptions are 
few in number and precisely defined. Scotus extends the 
number of theological doctrines which are not, according to 
him, susceptible of philosophical proof, including in this clas.s 
the creation of the world out of nothing, the immortality of the 
human soul, and even the existence of an almighty divine 
cause of the universe (though he admits the possibility of proving 
an ultimate eause superior to all else). His destructive criticism 
thus tended to reintroduce the dualism between faith and 
reason which Scholasticism had laboured through centuries 
to overcome, though Scotus himself, of course, had no such 
sceptical intention. But the way in which he founded the leading 
Christian doctrines (after confessing his inability to rationalize 
them) on the arbitrary will of God was undoubtedly calculated to 
help in the work of disintegration. And it is significant that this 
primacy of the undetermined will (voluntas superior inlelleclu) 
was the central contention of the ^otists against the Thomist 
doettine. Voluntary action, Aquinas had said, is action origiiuit- 
ing in self or in an internal principle. The freedom here spoken 
of is a freedom from the immediacy of impulse—a freedom 
based upon our possession of reason as a power of eomparison, 
memory and forethought. Nothing is said of an absolute 
freedom of the will; the will is, on the contrary, 
subordinated to the reason in so far as it is suppo.sed 
to choose what reason pronounces good. Accordingly, 
the Thomist doctrine may be described us a moderate 
determinism. To this Scotus opposed an indeterminism of the 
extremest type, describing the will as the possibility of determin¬ 
ing itself motivelessly in cither of two opposite senses. Trans¬ 
ferred to the divine activity, Aquinas’s doctrine led him to insist 
upon the perseitas bom. The divine will is, equally with the 
human, subject to a rational determination; God commands 
what is good because it is good. Scotus, on the other hand, 
following out his doctrine of the will, declared the good to be 
so only by arbitrary imposition. It is good because God willed 
it, and for no other reason; had He commanded precisely 
the opposite course of conduct, that course would have been 
right by the mere fact of His commanding it. Far removed 
from actuality as such speculations regarding the priority of 
intellect or will in the Divine Being may seem to be, the side 
taken is yet a sure index of the general tendency of a philosophy. 
Aquinas is on the side of rationalism, Scotus on the side of 
scepticism. 

While agreeing with ^bert and Thomas in maintaining tlic three¬ 
fold existence of the universals. Duns Scotus attacked the Thomist 
doctrine of individuation. The distinction of the universal essence 
and the individualiaaig determinations in the individual does not 
coincide, he maintained, with the distinction between form and 
matter. The additional determinations are as truly " form " as the 
universal essence. If the latter be spoken of as quidditas, the former 
may be c^led haecceitas. Just as the genus beromes the species by 
the addition of formal determinationB called the difference, so the 
species becomes the individual by Ihe addition of fresh forms of 
difference. As aniHUii becomes homo by the addition of kumanitas, 
so homo becomes Socrates by the addition of the qualities signified 
by So^iffitas. It is false, therefore, to speak of mattra as the pimciple 
ot individuation ; and if this is so there is no longer any foundatmn 
for the Thomist view that in angelic natures every individual con¬ 
stitutes a species apart. Notwithstanding the above doctrine, how¬ 
ever, Scotus holds that all created thing^ possess both matter and 
form—the soul, for example, possessing a matter of its own before its 
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union with the body. But the matter of spintual beings is widely 
different from the matter of corporeal things. In his treatment of 
the conception of matter, Duns shows that he inclined much more 
to the Realism which makes for pantheism than was the case with 
the Aristotchanism of Thomas. A perfectly formless matter (materia 
pnma) was regarded by him as the universal substratum and common 
element of au finite existences. He expressly intimates m tliis 
connexion his acceptance of Avicebron's position. 

In the end of the. 13th century and the beginning of the 14th 
the Thomists and Scotists divided the philosophical and theo¬ 
logical world between them. Among the Thomists 
■nomitt* named John of Paris, Aegidius of Lessines 

seotittt. (wrote in 1278), Bernard of Trilia (1240-1292) and 
Peter of Auvergne. More important was Aegidius 
of Colonna (1247-1316), general of the Augustinian order, 
sumamed Doctor Fundatissimus or Fundamentarius. Hervaeus 
Natalis (d. 1323) and Thomas Bradwardine (d. 1349) were 
determined opponents of Scotism. Siger of Brabant and 
Gottfried of Fontaines, chancellor of the university of Paris, 
taught Thomism at the Sorbonne; and through Humbert, 
abbot of Prulli, the doctrine won admission to the Cistercian 
order. Among the disciples of Duns .Scotus are mentioned 
John of Bassolis, Francis of Mayrone {q.v.), Antonius Andreae 
(d. r. 1320), John Dumbleton and Walter Burleigh (Burley) 
(b. 1275) of Oxford, Nicolaus {q.v.) of Lyra, Peter of Aquila 
and others. Henry Goethals or Henry of Ghent (Hcnricus 
Gandavensis, 1217-1293), surnamed Doctor soleimis, occupied on 
the whole an independent and pre-Thomist position, leaning to an 
-Augustinian Platonism (see Henkv ok Ghent). Gerard of 
Bologna (d. 1317) and Raoul of Brittany are rather to be 
ranked with the TTiomists. So also is Petrus Hispanus (Pope 
John XXL), who is chiefly important, however, as the author 
of the much-used manual Summulae logicales, in which the 
logic of the schools was expanded by the incorporation of fresh 
matter of a semi-grammatieal character. Petrus Hispanus had 
predecessors, however, in William of Shyreswood (died 1249 as 
chancellor of Lincoln) and Lambert of Auxerre, and it has been 
hotly disputed whether the whole of the additions are not 
originally due to the Byzantine Syriop.'sis of Pscllus. By far 
the greatest disciple of Aquinas is Dante Alighieri, in whose 
Dtvina Commedia the theology and philosophy of the middle 
ages, as fixed by Saint Thomas, have received the immortality 
which poetry alone can bestow. Two names stand apart 
from the others of the century—Raimon Lull (1234-1315) and 
Roger Bacon (1214-1294). The Ars vtagna of the former 
professed by means of a species of logical machine to give a 
rigid demonstration of all the fundamental Cihristian doctrines, 
and was intended by its author as an unfailing instrument 
for the conversion of the Saracens and heathen. Roger Bacon 
was rather a pioneer of modern science than a Scholastic, and 
persecution and imprisonment were the penalty of his opposition 
to the spirit of his time. 

The last stage of Scholasticism preceding its dissolution is 
marked by the revival of Nominalism in a militant form. This 
doctrine is already to be found in Petrus Aureolus (q.v.), a Fran¬ 
ciscan trained in the Scotist doctrine, and in William Durand 
of St Pour9ain (d. 1332), a Dominican who passed over from 
Thomism to his later position. But the name with which the 
Nominalism of the 14th century is historically associated is 
of the “Invincible Doctor,” William of Occam 
Occam. ” who, as the author of a doctrine which came 
to be almost universally accepted, received from his 
followers the title Venerabilis inceptor. The hypostatizing of 
abstractions is the error against which Occam is continually 
fighting. The Realists, he considers, have greatly sinned against 
this maxim m their theory of a real universal or common element 
in all the individuals of a class. From one abstraction they are 
led to another, to solve the difficulties which are created by the 
realization of the first. Thus the great problem for the Realists 
is how to derive the individual from the universal. But the 
whole inquiry moves in a world of unrealities. Everything 
that exists, by the mere fact of its existence, is individual 
(Qmelibel res, eo ipso quod est, est haec res). It is absurd, therefore. 


to seek for a cause of the individuality of the thing other than 
the cause of the thing itself. The individual is the only reality, 
whether the question be of an individual thing in the external 
world or an individual state in the world of mmd. It is not the 
individual which needs explanation but the universal. Occam 
reproaches the “ modern Platonists ” for perverting the 
Aristotelian doctrine by these speculations, and claims the 
authority of Aristotle for his own Nominalistic doctrine. The 
universal is not anything really existing ; it is a terminus or pre¬ 
dicable (whence the followers of Occam were at first called 
Terminists). It is no more than a “ mental concept signifying 
univocally several singulars.” It is a natural .sign representing 
these singulars, but it has no reality beyond that of tJbe mental 
act by which it is produced and that of the singulars of which 
it is predicated. As regards the existence (if we may so speak) 
of the universal in mente, Occam indicates his preference, on the 
ground of simplicity, for the view which identifies the concept 
with the actus intelhgendt, rather than for that which treats 
ideas iu> distinct entities within the mind. And in a simiiai 
spirit he explains the universalta ante rent as being, not substantial 
existences in God, but simply God’s knowledge of things—a 
knowledge which is not of univcrsals but of .singulars, since these 
alone exist realiier. Such a doctrine, in the stress it lays upon 
the .singular, the object of immediate perception, is evidently 
inspired by a spirit differing widely even from the moderate 
Realism of Thomas. It is a spirit which distru.sts abstractions, 
whichmakesfordircctob.scrvation,forinductiverescarch. Occam, 
who is still a .Scholastic, gives us the Scholastic justification of 
the spirit which hod already taken hold upon Roger Bacon, 
and which was to enter uixin its rights in the istli and i6th 
centuries. Moreover, there is no denying that the new Nominal¬ 
ism not only represents the love of reality and the spirit of 
induction, but also contains in itself the germs of that empiricism 
andsensuali.sm so frequently associated with theformer tendencies. 
Aquinas had regarded the knowledge of the universal as an 
intellectual activity which might even be advanced in proof 
of the immortality of tlie soul. Occam, on the other hand, 
maintains in the spirit of Hobbes that the act of abstraction 
does not presuppose any activity of the understanding or will, 
but is a spontweous secondary process by which the first act 
(perception) or the state it leaves behind (habitus derelictus ex 
pnmo aria = Hobbes’s “ decaying sense ”) is naturally followed, 
as soon as two or more similar representations are present. 

In another way also Occam heralds tlie dissolution of Scholasticism. 
The union of philosophy and theology is the mark of the middle ages, 
but in Occam their severance is complete. A pupil of —^ 

Scotus, he carried Ids master's criticism farther, and 
denied tliat any theological doctrines were rationally 
demonstrable. Even the existence and unity of God were 
to be accepted as arbcles of faith. The Centilogium iheologicuvi 
lias often been cited as an example of thoroughgoing scepticism under 
a mask of solemn irony. But if that were .so, ft would still remain 
doubtful, as Erdmann remarks, whether the irony is directed against 
the church or agmnst reason. The most interesting example of this 
method is seen in the Tractatus de Sacramento aitans where Occam 
accepts the doctrine of Real Presence as a matter of Faith, and sets 
forth a rational theory of the Eucharist (afterwards adopted by 
Luther) known as " Consubstantiation." On the whole, there is no 
reason to doubt Occam’s honest adhesion to each of tlie two guides 
whose contrariety he laboured to display. None the less is the 
position in itself an untenable one and the parent of scepticism. The 
principle of the twofold nature of truth' thus embodied in Occam’s 
system was unquestionably adopted by many merely to cloak their 
theologiad unbelief; and it is significant of the internal dissolution 
of Scholasticism. Occam denied the title of a science to theology, 
emphasizing, like Scotus, its practical character. He also followed 
lus master in laying stress on me arbitrary will of God as the founda¬ 
tion of rnorality. 

Nominalism was at first met by the opposition of the church 
and the constituted authorities. In 1339 Occam’s treatises 
were put under a ban by the university of Paris, and in the 
following year Nominalism was solemnly condemned. Never¬ 
theless ^ new doctrine spread on all h^ds. Dominicans like 

’ This principle appeared occaslotially at an earlier date, for ex¬ 
ample in Simon of Toumay about izoo. It was expressly censured by 
Pom John XXI. in 1276. But only in the period following Occam 
did it become a current doctrine. 
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Arnund de Beauvoir (d. 1334; and Gregory of Bimini accepted 
it. It was taught in Paris by AllHjrt of Saxony (about 1350- 
i36o)andMaraiiusof Inghen (about 1364-1377, after- 
wards at Heidelberg),as well as by Johannes Buridanus, 
im." " rectoroftheunivcrsityasearlyas 1347. Wefind,how¬ 
ever, us late as 1473 the attempt made to bind all 
teachers in the university of Paris by oath to teach the doctrines 
of Realism; but this expiring effort was naturally ineffectual, 
and from 1481 onward ci en the show of obedience was no longer 
exacted. Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1425) and John Gerson (Jean 
Cliarher de (Jerson, 1363-1429), both chancellors of the university 
of Paris, and the former a cardinal of the church, are the chief 
figures among the later Nominalists. Both of them, however, 
besides their philosophical writings, are the authors of works ol 
religious edification and mystic^ piety. They thus combine 
temporarily in their own persoas what was no longer combined 
in the spirit of the time, or rather they satisfy by turns the claims 
of reason and faith. Both are agreed in placing repentance 
and faith far above philosophical knowledge. They liclong indeed 
(Gerson in particular) to the history of mysticism rather than of 
Scholasticism, and the same may be said of another cardinal, 
Nicolaus of (nsa (1401-1464), who is sometimes reckoned among 
the last of the Scholastics, but who has more affinity with 
Thf’int I'isiguna than with any intervening teacher. The 
«r«k» title “ last of the Scholastics ” is commonly given to 
S«*or- Gabriel Biel (?.».), the summarizer of Occam's doctrine. 

•Met. ■j'ljg jj. jjQj actually correct, and might be more 

fitly borne by Francisco Suarez {q.v.), who died in 1617. But 
after the beginning of tike 15 th century Scholasticism was divorced 
from the spirit of the time, and it Is useless to follow its history 
further. As has been indicated in the introductory rcmarics, the 
end came both from within and from without. The harmony 
of reason and faith had given place to the doctrine of the du^ 
nature of truth. While this sceptical thesis was embraced by 
philosophers who had lost their interest in religion, the spiritually 
minded sought their satisfaction mure and more in a mysticism 
which frequently cast itself loose from edtlcsiastical trammels. 
The 14th and 15th centuries were the great age of German 
mysticism, and it was not only in Germany that the tide .set this 
way. Scholasticism had been the expression of a universal church 
and a common learned language. The university of Paris, with 
its scholars of all nations numbered by thousands, was a symbol 
of the intellectual unity of Christendom; and in the university 
of Paris, it may almost be said, Sdiolasticism was reared and 
flourished and died. But the different nations and tongues of 
modem Europe were now beginning to assert their individuality, 
and men’s interests ceased to be predominatingly ecclesiastical. 
Scholasticism, therefore, which was in its essence ccclesiasticai, 
had no longer a proper feld for its activity. It was in a manner 
deprived of its accustomed subject-matter and died of inanition. 
Philosophy, as Haur6au finely says, was the passion of the 13th 
century ; but in the 15th humanism, art and the beginnings of 
science and of practical discovery were busy creating a new world, 
which was destined in due time to give birth to a new philosophy. 

ACTHotiTiis. —Besides the nomorous works quoti'd in articles on 
the iiuUvidoal philosophers, see Haurdau, Histom de la pkilosapkie 
seelasHque (2 vols., 1850; revised and expanded in 1S70 as Histom 
de la pktl.’ sept.), Kaulich, tieschichte d. schol. Philosopkis ; Sthckl, 
Gssoh. der PkU. dss Mittelalters ; Karl Werner, IHe ScholasHk des 
spdltrsM AhtUlalters ; and, on a smaller scale, de Wolf's Histoin de 
la phit. mUiivale (1900). Supplementary details arc given in 
Haurdau's SingalBriUs kislortques el htUraires (186B and ui R. L. 
Po^'s lihistridioHS ef the History of Mediaevat Tkougkt (1S84), 
while much hght is thrown upon the minuter history ul the period 
by tile Chartutarium Univsrsitatis Pansiensis edited by l>enme and 
Chatelsin in 18^, by Hausteu's Notices et sxtraits do queipies MS. 
lafins de la UMiotUqus Natioaate lb vols,, 1890-1893) and by the 
Bsilrdge stir Geschichte d. Phil. d. Mittetatlers, in course of publication 
since l8gi by Baeuittker and others. A critical survey of recent 
literature, on Soholasticisia is given by Baeumker in the AreMi fdt 
GenkietUa der PlUiosopAte, vols. v. ana x. The’accounts of medieval 
thought given by Ritter, Erdmann and Ueberweg in their general 
histcries of philniopfay are exceedingiy good. That of Windelband, 
though going le« into «t«tail, is a remarkably fresli treatment of the 
probMma involved. There are also notlees of the leading systems in 
Milman's History of Latin Chrtstiainty ; and the same writers are 


considered from the theological ride in many works devoted to 
theology, and the history of dogma. The psychology of the Schol¬ 
astic writers is ably dealt with in Siebcck’s Dte Psychologie von 
.iristoteles bis su Tkamas von Aqmne {1885). Jourdain's Recherches 
critiques sur I'dge et I’origine des traductions latines iTArislote 
(Paris, 1819; 2nd ed. 1843); Rousselot's £tudes sur ta philosopkie 
dans ie moyen dge (1840-1842), Cousin’s Introduction to his 
Ouvrages inedits d’Abilard {1836), and Prantl’s Geschtchte der Logik 
im Abendlande (4 vols., 1853-1870) are invaluable aids in studying 
the lustory of medieval thought. ' (A. S. P.-P.; X ) 

SCHOLEFIELD, JAMES (1789-1853), English classical scholar, 
was bom at Henley-on-Thames on the 15& of November 1789. 
He was educated at (hrist’s Hospital and Trinity Gollege, 
Cambridge, and was in 1825 appointed professor of Greek in 
the university and canon of Ely (1849). lie was for some time 
curate to Charles Simeon, the evangelical churchman, and his low 
church views involved him in disputes w'ith his own parishioners 
at St Michael’s, Cambridge, of which he was perpetual curate 
from 1823 till his death at Hastings on the 4tli ci April 1853. 
Scholefieki was an excellent teacher. His most useful work was 
his edition of the Adversaria of P. P. Dobree (q.v.), his predecessor 
in the chair of Greek. He also published editions of Aeschylus 
(1828), in wliich he dealt very conservatively with the text, and 
of Person’s four plays of Euripides. His Hints jar an improved 
Translation of the New Testament met with considerable success. 
He was one of the examiners in the first Classical Tripos (1824). 
Tlie Scholeficld Theological Prize at Cambridge was established 
in commemoration of him in 1856. 

See Mcmvirs of James Siholefield (1855), liy his wife, Hamef 
Sclioleficld ; Genttemau's Magazine (June 1853, p. 6.| 1). 

SCHOLIUM' ((rxdA.ioi’), the name given to grammatical, 
critical and explanatory notes, extracted from existing com¬ 
mentaries and inserted on the margin of the MS. of an ancient 
author. These notes were altered by succes.sive cojiyists and 
owners of the MS. and in some c<ases increased to such an extent 
lliat there was no longer room for them in the margin, ami it 
became necessary to make them into a separate work. At 
first they were taken from one commentary only, sub.seqiicntly 
from several. This is indicated by the repetition of the lemma 
(“ catchword ”), or by the use of such phrases as “ or thus," 
"or otherwise,’’ “according to .some,” to introduce ilifferent 
explanations. The name of “ the first scholiast ” has bei'n given 
to Didymus of Alexandria {q.v.), and the practice of eompiling 
scholia continued till the 15th or 16th century a.ij. The word 
iryaktov itself is first met with in Cicero {Ad Att. xvi. 7). The 
Greek scholia we possess are for the most part anonymous, the 
commentaries of Eustathius on Homer and Tzetzes on T-ycophron 
being prominent exceptions. Although frequently trifling, they 
contain much information not found elsewhere, and are of 
considerable value for the correction and interpretation of the 
text. The most important are those on Homer (e.specudly the 
Venetian scholia on the Iliad, discovered by Villoison in 1781 
in the library of St Mark), Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, Aristo- 
l>hanesand Apollonius Rhodius ; and, in I.atin, those of Servius 
on Virgil, of Aero and Porphyrin on Horace, and of Donatus on 
Terence. 

See E. F. Crafenlian, Geschtchte der classischen Philotogie, iii. 
{1843-1850) : W. H. Suringar, Histaria entica scholiaslarum Lati- 
norum (1835). 

SCHOU9 AUBEUEN (1833- ), French author and 

journalist, was bom at Bex'deaux on the 13th of July 1833. 
He was successively editor of the Vtdtaire and of the itcho de 
Paris, He ivrote iMgely for the theatre, and also a number of 
novels dealing with'Pansian life. 

SCKOLTEN, JAN HENDBIK (1811-1885). Hutch Protestant 
theologian, was bom at Vleuter near Utrecht on Ac 17th of 
August i8n. After studying at Utrecht University, lie w^ 
appointed professor of thetdogj' at Francker. From Franeker in 
1843 ^ "'*"1 to Leiden as processor uetraoidinarius, and in 1845 
was pfonaoted to the rank of ordinarius. Through Scholten, 
A. Kuenen became interested in theology; SchoRen was not 
then the radical theologian he became later. The two scholars 
in course of time created a movement resembling that of the 

' To be distinguished from seoHum (<rr 4 Xte»), an after-diimer song. 
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Tubingen School in Germany. Pursuing first the study of 
dogmatic theology and the philosophy of religion, Scholten 
published a work on the Principles of the Theology of the Reformed 
Church (2 vols,, 1848-1850, 4OX ed. 1861-1862). He tlien gave 
special attention to the New Testament, and wrote A Critical 
Study of the Gospel of John (1864, in German 1867), He died 
on the loth of April 1885. 

Si.holten’s otJicr works include: Hntornal and Critical Introduc¬ 
tion to the New Testament (1853-185O) ; The Oldest Witnesses to tJu 
Writings of the New Testament [iSbO) ; The Oldest Goshel (186ft) ; aiul 
The Pauline Gospel (1870). An account of his theological dcveiop- 
meut i-* given in Afscheidsrede bij het Neerlcggen nan het HoogUeraar- 
sambt (1881), and in the biography written by A. Kuciien, Levens- 
bertihi van J. Henricus Scholten (1S85). 

SCHOMANN, GEORG FRIEDRICH (i793-i87g), German 
classical scholar, was born at Strulsund in Pomerania on the 
28th of June 1793. In 1827 lie was appointed profes.sor of 
ancient literature and eloquenije in the university of Grcifswald, 
where he died on the 25th of March 1870. Schdmann^s attention 
was chiefly de\ oted to the constitutional luid religious antiquities 
of Greece. His first works on ifu; subject were De comiiiis 
Athemensium (1819), the first independent account of the 
forms of Athenian political life, and a treatise De soriiiionc 
judicum apiid Athenienses (1820). In conjunction witli M. 11 . K. 
Meier, Schomann wrote Dcr aitischc Process (1824, re\ ised ed. 
by J. H. Lipsius, 1883-1887), whieii, although in some res^iects 
out of date, still has considerable value. 

Among his other works are:—editions of Isaims (1831) an<l 
Plularcli’s and Cleomenes (1830, important lor the Attic law of 
mhentanco and the history of the Spartan constitution) ; Anti- 
ijiiUales juris publut Graecorum (1838) ; a critical examination of 
(irote'h account of the Atheiuaii constitution (1H54, Eng. trans. by 
E. Bosanquet, 1878) from a conservative })oint of view ; and lastly, 
Grtcckische AltertkUmvr (1855-1850,* ith cd. by J. IJ. Lipsius, 1807 - 
igo2 , ICng. trails, of vol. i. by 1 C. (», Hardy and J. S. Mann, 1880), 
treating of the general historical development of the Greek .states, 
followed by a d<miilcd account of the constitutions of Sparta, Crete 
aiul Athens, the cults and international relations of the Greek Lril>es. 
Tht' (piestiou of tlui religious institutions ot the Greeks, which h(' 
considere<l an essential ])art of th“ir public life, liad early engaged 
las attention, and he held the opinion that cvcrytlung really religious 
was akin to Christiamtv, and that the greatest intellects of (ireece 
pro(luce<l intuitively Christian, dogmatic ideas. From this point ol 
vn w lie edited the Thcogouv of Hesiod (i8b8), uith u commentary, 
chiefly mythological, and Cicero’s De natura deorum (1850, 4th 
eil. 1876); translated with introduction and notes Aeschylus'.s 
I'romctheus Bound, and wrote a Prometheus Unbound {1844), in wluch 
i-'rometlieu.s is brouglit to see the greatness of liis olfcnce and is 
pardoned by Zeus. Of his contributions on grammatical subjects 
special mention may be made of l>%e Lehre von den Redctheilen natk 
den Alten dargestalU (1862), an mtroduebun to the elements of the 
science of grammar. His mauy-sidedne.ss is sliown in lus OpusciUa 
acadeniH.a (4 vols., 1856-1871). 

See F. S(iiscmilil) in C. Bursiati's Biog, fahrbuch ftlr Altertumskundr 
(1870) ; A. Baumeister in AUgemeine ^.utM he liiographiCy xxMi. ; 
C. Jiursian, Gesek. der class. Philologie %n Deutschland (i8S5),and 
J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, iii. (1908), p. I65. 

SCHOMBERG(originallyScHuNBiCitG), FRIEDRICH HERMANN 
(or Frederic Armand), Duke of {c, 1615-1690), marshal of 
France and English general, was de.scendcd from an old family 
of the Palatinate, and was born in December 1615 or January 
i6i6, at Heidelberg, the son of Hans Meinard von Schonberg 
(1582-1616) and Anne Sutton, daughter of the 9th Lord Dudley. 
An orphan within a few montlis of his birth, he was educat^ 
by various friends, among whom was the “ Winter King,” 
Frederick V. of the Palatinate, in whose service his father had 
been. He began his militaiy career under P'rcderick Henry, 
prince of Orange, and passed about 1634 into the Swedish 
service, whence he entered that of France in 1635. His family, 
and the allied house of the Saxon Sclidnbergs hud already 
attained eminence in France.^ After a time he retired to his 
family estate at Geisenheim on the Rhine, but in 1639 he re- 

* Of the Misniaii Schdn bergs in French history may be named 
Ga.spiird de bchomberg, count of Hanteuil (d. 1599), French soldier 
aud statesman, his son, Henri, count of Nanteuu and Duretal, 
marquis d'Espiuoy (1575-1632) grandmaster of the artilhry, marshal 
of France, and Henri's son Charles (d. 1656), who by marriage became 
due d’Halluin, and was marshal of France and also, during tlie war 
with Spain, viceroy of Catalonia. Of the Palatinate family, Theo- 
done (d. 1590) was killed at Ivry in the service of Henry IV. 
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entered the Dutch army, in which, apparently, with a few intervals 
spent at (.eisenheim, lie remained until about 1650. He then 
rejoined the French army as a general oKwr {marechal de camp), 
served under Turenne in the campaigns against CondtS, luid 
became a lieutenant-general in 1665, receiving this rapid 
promotion perhaps partly owing to his relationship with the 
due d'Halluin, hut mainly tiecausc he was looked upon ns the 
eventual successor of the great generals then at the height of 
their fame. 

After the peace of the Pyrenees (1650) the independence of 
Portugal being again menaced by Spain, Schomberg was sent as 
military adviser to Lisbon with the seoret approval of Charles II. 
of Jingland (who knew him personally and about this time 
created him baron of Tetford) and Louis Xl\'.,who in order not 
to infringe the treaty just made with Spain, deprived Schomberg 
of his French offices. After meeting in the three first campaigns 
many difficulties from the insulxirdination of m;my of the 
Portuguese officers. Schomberg won the victory of Montes 
Claros on the t7th of June 1665 over the Spaniards under the 
prince of Parma. After participating with his army in the 
revolution which deposed the reigning king in favour of his 
brother dom Pedro, and ending the war with Spain, Schomlicrg 
returned to F'ranee, beciune u naturuli7.ed Frenchman and 
bought the lordship of Coubert near Paris. He had Iwen rewarded 
by the king of Portugal, in ifib.t, with the rank of Grandee, the 
title of count of Mertola and a pension of £5000 a year. In 
1673 he was invited by Charles to F.ngland, with the view of 
taking command of the amt)’, hut sentiment was so strong 
against the appointment, as savouring of J'Vench influence, 
that it was not carried into effect. He therefore again entered 
the service of FVance. His first operations in Catalonia were 
unsuccessful owing to the dLsobetlience of subordinates and 
the rawness of his troops, but he retrieved the failure of 1674 by 
retaking Hellegarde in 1675. For this h( was made a marshal, 
being included in the promotion that followed the death of 
'J'urenne. The tide had now set against the Huguenots, and 
Schomberg’s merits had been long ignored on account of his 
adherence to the f’rotestant religion. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes (1685) comjielled him to quit his adopted country. 
Ultimately he became general-in-rhicf of the forces of the 
elector of Brandenburg, and at Berlin he was the acknowledged 
leader of the tlioiisunds of Huguenot refugees there. Soon 
aflerwartLs, with the elector’s consent, he joined the prince of 
Orange on his expedition to Pingkind in 1688, as second in com¬ 
mand to the prince. The following year he was made a knight 
of the Garter, was created successively baron, marquis and duke, 
was appointed master-general of the ordnance, and rcceiveii 
from the House of Commons a vote of £100,000, to compensate 
him for the loss of his French estates, of which Louis had deprived 
him. In August he was appointee! commander-in-chief of the 
expedition to Ireland against James II. After capturing 
Carrickfergus ho morched unopposed through a isiuntry desolated 
lieforc him to Dundalk, but, as the bulk of his forces were raw 
and undisciplined as well as inferior in numbers to the enemy, 
he deemed it imprudent to risk a battle, and entrenching himself 
at Dundalk declined to be drawn beyond the circle of his defences. 
Shortly afterwards pestilence broke out, and when he retired 
to winter quarters in Ulster his forces were more shattered 
than if they had sustained a severe defeat. His conduct was 
criticized in ill-informed quarters, but the facts justified bis 
inimtiyity, and he gave a striking example of his generous 
spirit in placing at William’s disposal for military purposes the 
£100,000 recently voted him. In the springhe began the campaign 
with the capture of Charlemont, but no advance southward 
was made until the arrival of William. At the Boyne (July 
r, 1690) Schomberg gave his opinion against the determination of 
William to cross the river in face of the opposing army. In the 
battle Ije commanded the centre, and while riding through 
the river without his cuirass ttittaily his men, was surrounded 
by Irish horsemen and instantly kiUed. He was bhried in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, where there is a monument to him, 
erected in 1731, with a Latin inscription by Dean Swift. 
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His eldest son Charles, the second duke in the Ei^lish 
peerage, died in the year 1693 of wounds received at the battle 
of Marsaglia. 

The most important work 011 Schomberg's life and career is 
Kazner's Leben FrUdfichs voti Schomherg Oder Schdnbetg (Mannheun, 

178«). The i^taiy histories and memoirs of the time should also be 
consulted. 

SCHOMBDROK, SIR ROBERT HERMANN (1804-1865), 
British traveller, was bom at Freiburg, Prussian Saxony, on the 
5th of June 1804, the son of a Protestant minister. In 1829 
he went to the Uiu'ted States, but in 1830 left for Anegada, one 
of the Virgin Isles, He surveyed the island at his own expense, and 
sent to the Royal Geographical Society, London, a report which 
created such an impression that, in 1835, he was entrusted 
by that body with the conduct of an exploring expedition to 
Hritish Guiana. He fulfilled his mission with great success, 
incidentally discovering the Victoria Regia lily. In 1841 he 
returned to Guiana to survey the colony and fix the boundary 
tor the British Government. The result was the provisional 
boundary between British Guiana and Vepezuela known as the 
“ Schomburgk Line,” for which see the articles on those two 
countries. On his return to England he was knighted. In 
1848 he was appointed British consul to St Domingo, and, in 
1857, British consul to Bangkok. While holding these posts 
he" continued his geographical surveys. He retired from the 
public service in 1864, and died at Berlin on the iith of March 
1865. He was the author of a Description of British Guiana 
and a History of Barbadoes. 

SCHONBEIN, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1799-1868), chemist, 
was bom at Metzingen, Swabia, on the 18th of October 1799, and 
died at Sauersberg, near Baden Haden, on the 29th of August 
i868. After studying at Tubingen and Erlangen, he taught 
chemistry and physics, first at Keilhau, Thuringia, and then at 
Epsom, England, but most of his life was spent at Basel, where 
he undertook the duties of the chair of chemistry and physics in 
1828 and was appointed full professor in 1835. His name is 
chiefly known in connexion with ozone, traich he began to in¬ 
vestigate in 1839, and with guncotton, which he prepared and 
applied as a propellant in fire-arms early in 1846. He was a 
most prolific writer, 364 papers appearing under his name in 
the Royal Society’s CeUalo^ue, and he carried on a large corre¬ 
spondence with otlier men of science, such as Berzelius, Faraday, 
Uebig and Wohler. 

Many of his letters together with a life will be found in G. W. A. 
Kahllraum's Monographten aus der tieschichte der Chemie, vols. iv. and 
\'i. (18914 and 1901). 

SCHONEBBCK, a town of Germany, in the province of Prussian 
Saxony, on the left bank of the Elbe, 9 m. S. of Magdeburg by 
the railway to Halle and Leipzig. Pop. (1905) 17,786. Itcontains 
manufactories of chemicals, machinery, starch, white lead and 
various other articles, but is chiefly noted for its extensive salt 
springs and works, which produce about 75,000 tons of salt 
per annum. Large beds of rock-salt also occur in the neighbour¬ 
hood, in which shafts have been sunk to a depth of more than 
1200 ft There is a harbour on the Elbe here, and a brisk trade 
is carried on in coal, grain and timber. 

See Magnus, Geschichte der Sladt SchOntbeck (Berlin, 1880). 

SCHONEBERQ, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, forming a suburb of Berlin, which it adjoins on the 
south-west. Pop. (1905) 141,010. It has four churches, a statue 
of the emperor William I. and several educational establishments. 
It contains the nuhray statbn of the military line to Zossen and is 
coimected with the metropolis by electric trams and omnibuses. 
Its chief manufactures are railway plant, cigars, soap, paper 
and chemicals. The foundation of Alt-Schdneberg is ascribed 
to Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg, in the 12th century, 
whiie Neu-^fineberg was founded by Fi^erick the Qxat in 
1750 to accommodate some Bohemian weavers exiled for their 
r^ion. It was made a town in 1898. 

IOHONFELD, BDDARO (1828-1891), German astronomer, 
was bom at Hildburgbausen, in the duchy of Meiningen, on the 
22nd of December 1828. He had a distinguished career at the 


gymnasium of his native town, and on leaving desired to devote 
himself to astronomy, but abandoned the idea in deference to his 
father’s wishes. He went first to Hanover, and afterwards to 
Cassel to study architecture, for which he seems to have had little 
inclination. In 1849 we find him studying chemistry under 
Bunsen at Marburg, where his love for astronomy was revived 
by Gerling’s lectures. In 1851 he visited the Bonn Observatory, 
and studied astronomy under Argelander. In 1853 he was 
appointed assistant, and in the following year won a doctor’s 
degree with his treatise Nova elementa Thetidis. At Bonn he 
took an important part in preparing the Durckmusterung of the 
northern heavens. He took up the investigation of the light- 
changes in variable stars, devoting to this work nights which, 
on account of moonlight, were unsuitable for zone observations. 
The results of these researches are published in the Sits. Berich. 
Wicn. Akad. vol. xlii. For a short time he was a Privatdosent 
at Bonn, but in 1859 be was appointed director of the Mannheim 
Observatory. The instrumental equipment of that observatoiy 
was somewhat antiquated, his largest telescope being a small 
refractor of 73 lines aperture, but he selected a line of work to 
suit the instruments at his disposal, observing nebulae and vari¬ 
able stars and keeping a watch on comets and new planets. 
The results of his observations of nebulae are contained in two 
catalogues published in the Astronomtsche Beobachiungen der 
Grossherzoglichen Stermoarte su Mannheim, 1st and 2nd parts 
(1862 and 1875), and those of his variable star observations 
appeared in the Jahusberichtc des Mannheimer Vereim fur 
Naturkunde, Nos. 32 and 39 (1866 and 1875). On the death of 
Argelander, which occurred on February 17th 1875, Schbnfeld 
was appointed to succeed him as director of the Bonn Observatorj-, 
and soon after his appointment he began his last and greatest 
piece of work, the extension, on Argelandcr’s plan, of the survey 
of the heavens down to 23° of south declination. 'I'he experience 
gained on the northern survej- under Argelander's direction 
enabled Schonfeld to introduce some improvements in the 
methods employed, which increased the accuracy of this work, 
which was practically accomplished in March 1881, some revision 
only remaining to be done. These zone observations afforded 
363,932 separate places of stars, and form the groundwork of 
the catalogue of 133,659 stars between 2° and 23" south declina¬ 
tion, which was published in 1886 as the eighth volume of the 
Bonn observations. 

Schonfeld was a member of the Astronomische Gcsellschaft 
from its foundation in 1863, being a member of Council up to 
1869, and in 1875 becoming editor of its publications and secretary 
in conjunction with Winnecke. In 1878 he was elected a Foreign 
Associate of the Royal Astronomical Society. He died on the 
ist of May 1891. (A. A. R.») 

SCHONGAUER (or SHto), MARTIN (e. 1445-^;. 1488), the 
most able engraver and pamter of the early German school. 
His father was a goldsmith named Casper, a native of Augsburg, 
who had settled at Colmar, where the chief part of Martin’s 
life was spent.* Schongauer established at Colmar a very 
important school of engraving, out of which grew the “ little 
masters ” of the succeeding generation, and a large group of 
Nuremberg artists. As a painter, Schongauer was a pupil of Ac 
Flemish Roger van der Weyden the Elder, and his rare existing 
pictures closely resemble, boA in splendour of colour and ex¬ 
quisite minuteness of execution, Ae best works of contemporary 
art in Flanders. Among Ae very few paintings which can with 
certainty be attributed A him, the chief is a magnificent altar- 
piece in the church of St Martin at Colmar. ’The Colmar Museum 

* The date of Schongauer's birth is usually given wrongly as c. 
1420: he was really bom twenty-five or thirty years later, and is 
mentioned by A. Durer as being a young apprentice in 1470. His 
portrait in the Munich Pinakothek is now known to be a copy by 
Burgkmair, painted after 1510, from an original of 1483—not 1453 
as hM been supposed. The date (1499) for Schongauer's death, written 
on the back of the panel by Burgkmair, is obviously a blunder; see 
Hensier in Naumam's Arebiv (1867), p. 129, and Wurzbach, M. 
Schongauer (Vienna, 1880). These contradict Ae view of Goutzwiller. 
in his Martin Schongauer et son tcole (Paris, 1875). C£. Schnaase, 

" Gesch. M. Schongauers,” in the Mittheii. der R. K. Commission 
(t863), No. 7. 
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possesses eleven pwels by him, and a small panel of “ David with 
Goliath’s Head ’’ in the Munich Gallery is attributed to him. The 
minmture painting of the “ Death of the Virgin ” in the English 
National Galley is probaUy the work of some pupiL^ In 1488 
Schongauer died at ColmM, according to the register of St 
Martin’s church. Other authorities state that his death occurred 
in 1491. 

The main work of Schongauer's life was the production of a large 
number of beautiful engravings, which were largely sold, not only in 
Germany, but also in Italy and even in England. Vasari says that 
Michelangelo copied oncof his engravings—the “Trial of St Anthony."* 
Schongauer was known in Italy by lie names " Bel Martino " and 
“Martino d'Anversa." His subjects are always reUgious; more 
than 130 prints from copper by his hand are known, and about 100 
more arc the production of his bottaga.’’ Most of his pupils’ plates as 
well as his own are signed M + S. Among the most beautiful of 
Schongauer’s engravings are the seriesof the “ Passion " and the " Death 
and Coronation of the virgin," and the series of the "Wise and Foolish 
Virgins." AH are remarkable for their miniature-like treatment, 
their brilliant touch, and their chromatic force. Some, such as the 
“ Death of the Virgin " and the “ Adoration of theMagi" arericlily- 
filled compositions of many figures, treated with much largeness of 
style in spite of their minute scale. 

The British Museum possesses a fine collection of Schongauer's 
pnnts. Fine facsimiles of his engravings liavc iieen produced by 
Amand-Durand with text by Duplessis (Paris, 1881). 

SCH 5 NINGEN, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Brunswick, 
29 m. by rail W. of Magdeburg. Pop. (1905) 9298. It has 
three churches, and manufactures of chemicals, machinery and 
saus^es. The place is mentioned as early as 747 and rcceiv^ 
municipal rights in 1370- It has the remains of a ducal residence 
and some interesting wooden houses. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY ROWE (1793-1864), American 
traveller, cthnolo^t and author, was bom on the 28th of March 
1793 at Watervhet (now Guilderland), New York, and died 
at Washington on the loth of December 1864. After studying 
chemistry and mineralogy in Union College he had severm 
years’ experience of their application, especially at a glass- 
factory of which his father was manager, and in 1817 published 
his Vitreology. In the following year he collected geological and 
mincralogical specimens in Missouri and Arkansas, and in 1819 
he published his View of the. Lead Mines of Missouri. In 1820 
he accompanied General Lewis Cass as geologist in his expedition 
to the Upper Mississippi and the Lake Superior copper region, 
and in 1823 he was appointed Indian agent for the Lake 
Superioi country. More titan sixteen millions of acres were 
ceded by the Indians to tlie United States in treaties which he 
negotiated. He married the granddaughter of an Indian chief; 
and during several years’ official work near Lake Superior, 
and later under authorisation of an Act of Congress of 1847, 
he acquired tnuch information as to institutions, &c., of the 
American natives. From 1828 to 1831 Schoolcraft was an 
active member of the Michigan legislature. In 1832, when on 
an embassy to some Indians, he ascertained the real source of 
the Mississippi to be Lake Itasca. 

In 1825 he published Travels in the Central Portions of the 
Mississippi Valley, and In 1839 appeared his Algic Researches, con¬ 
taining Indian legends, notably, “ The Myth of Hiawatha and other 
Oral Legends.’’ He composed a considerable quantity of poetry 
and several minor prose works, especially Notes on the Iroquois 
(1846); Scenes and Adventures in the Osarh Mountains (1833). His 
prinupal t^k. Historical and Statistical Information respecting the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, illustrated with 336 plates from 
original drawings, in part a compilation, was issued under the 
patronage of Congress in six quarto volumes, from 1851 to 1857. 

* Another paintmg of the same subject in the Doria Palace in 
Kome (usually attributed to Durer) is given to Schongauer by Crowe 
and Cavaloaaelle, Flemish Painters (London, 1872), p. 339; but the 
execution is not equal to Schongauer’s wonderfid touch. 

* An interesting example of Schongauer’s popularity in Italy is 
given by the lovely Faensa plate in the British Museum, on which is 
^inM a copy of Martin’s beautiful engraving of the “ Death of the 

» See Bar^h, Peintre Gravtur, and Willshire, Ancient Prints, best 
edition of X977« According to ft Gonnon tr&dition Sc ho ngauftr w&s 
the inventor of printing from metal plates ; he certainly was one of 
the_ first who Drought the art to perfection. See an interesting 
article by Sidney Colvin in the Jahrbuch der k. preussisehen Kunst- 
sammlung, vi. p. 69 (Berlin, 1883). 
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SCHOOIfi. As is the case with so many of the institutions 
of modem civilization, so with schools; Ae name, the thing, 
the matter, the method have been drived from Greece through 
Rome. A strange fortune has converted the Greek word crxoAi/, 
which originally meant leisuie, particularly the “ retired leisure 
that in trim gardens takes his pleasure ” of men, into the proper 
term for the modem school. 

Greek Schools. —The term and the institation date, not from 
the great or what may be called the Hellenic age of Greece, 
but from the later Macedonian or Hellenistic period. ’Ihe 
account given by K. 1 . Freeman in his Schools of Hellas (1907) 
may be summed up in the statement, “ There were no schools 
in Hellas.” Tliat is, there were no schools in our sense, where, 
during boyhood and youth, boys spent their whole time in a 
continuous course of instmetion. There were professional 
teachers of three kinds: (i) the grammaltsles, who taught 
reading, with writing and perhaps arithmetic, in the grammateion ; 
(2) the ctlharisles, who taught music, i.e. playing and singing to 
the cithara—it is significant that there was no word for the 
music school; (3) the paedatribes, who taught gynmastic, 
westling, boxing, running, jumping, throwing ffie javelin, &c., 
in the palaistra. To these teachers the boys were taken liy 
slaves, called boy-leaders (TroiSoywyoi, whence our pedagogues), 
as single pupils, and tltey were taught not in classes but singly. 

’That ^ boys did not go through all three schools is clear. 
For we hear of Socrates, when he was grown up, repairing to 
a lyre-school to learn music, because he thought his education 
was not complete without it. Roughly, the age for the grammar- 
school and song-school was 7 to 14, for the gymnastic school 
12 to i8. A certain amount of literature was imparted, us, 
especially in the song-school, Homer and other early poets, 
the very Bibles of Hellas, were leamt by heart. In later days, 
under tiie Sophists, and Socrates, “ the greatest of the Sophists,’’ 
450-400 B.C., something approacliing to secondary education 
was developed. But it was wholly unorganized, though a similar 
division of labour between separate private tutors took place 
as in primary education. The orators or rhetoricians taught 
oratory, and the learning that was considered necessary to the 
political orator, a smattering of Greek history, constitutional 
law and elementary logic. 'Ihe philosophers, such as Protagoras, 
discoursed vaguely on natural science, “ things in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath,” and divinity, “ whether there 
are gods or not,” mathematics and ethics, or any subject which 
attracted them, while the lawyers, in the same unsystematic 
way, taught what law was necessary in a state where the con¬ 
stitution was at the mercy of chance majorities in a sovereign 
assetnbly of 30,000 people, and trials at law were settled by 
600 jurymen-judges. The orators and sophists were popular 
lecturers, here to-day and gone to-morrow. There was no co¬ 
ordination between them, no regular curriculum, and the youths 
wandered from one to another as their own or their parents’ 
prejudices and purses dictated. 

In the next generation, the orators and the philosophers, 
by settling down in fixed places, began to establish something 
more like schools. Plato, though like his master Socrates he 
taught without askii^ fees, was the first to give a regular educa¬ 
tional course extending over three or four years, and in a fixed 
place, the Academy. The gymnasium was originally a parade 
or practice groimd for the mUitia or conscript army of the state, 
which derived its name from the exercises being in that climate 
performed naked (yvfsvos). At the age of 15 or 16 the boys left 
the palaes^, or private gymnasium, for this public training 
school, maintained at the public expense, preparatory to their 
admission as youths (Icfnipoi), to take the oath of citizenship 
and undergo two years’ compulsory training in regiments on 
the tontier. After those two years were over, they still required 
continuous exercise to keep themselves in training; consequently 
men of aljages, from 16 to 60, were to be found in the gymnasium. 
Though toe gymnasium was fnt, the teaiffierB trainers 
in gymnastics were paid, and as the poorer citizens had to earn 
their om litring, the Athenian gymnasium, like the modem 
university, was for educational purposes chiefly frequented 
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by the well-to-do. So the Acudemy became a fashionable 
lounge, and here developed the walking and talking clubs, which 
became the Platonic or Academic Schools. Logic and ethics, 
built on a foundation of geometry and mathematics, seem to 
have been the sta^e subjects. An inner circle met, and dined 
together in Plato’s private house and garden, close to the 
Academy. Plato devised the house and garden to his successor 
bpeu.sippus, who passed them on to Xenocrates. They thus 
became the fir.st endowment of the first endowed college, which 
grew very rich and lasted till the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the old learning by Justinian in a.d. 529. Aristotle, 
a pupil of Plato for twenty years, set up a sdiool of his own in 
the Lyceum,another public gymnasium, where he lectured twice 
a day, in tl»e morning esoterically to the inner circle of regular 
attendants, in tite afternoon to the public. From these two 
institutions three nations of Europe have derived three different 
terms for a school, the Germaas their gymnasium, the Flrench 
their lycie, and the Scotch their academy. Yet neither of the 
originals was u school in any real sense of the word. In the 
days of their founders they were like discussion forums ; at the 
most, courses of lectures. In later years, the gilded youth 
who flocked to Athens from the whole Greco-Roman world were 
enrolled among the ephebi, and the so-called “ university of 
Athens ” was evolved (Dumont, L’&pkebie cUHque). 

Meanwhile the intellectual hegemony of Greece had for a time 
passed with the political hegemony from Athens to Alexandria, 
it is to the Alexandrines, either to Antiodorus or to Eratos¬ 
thenes, c. ago (J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, 7), 
that grammar, as a term and a science, which included literary 
criticism and .scholarship, and the grammar school are due. 
The earliest extant treatise on grammar is Dionysius of 
Thrace (born c. 146), a pupil of the Homeric critic, Aristarchus. 
It defines grammar os “ the practical knowledge of the usage of 
writers of poetry and prose ” and includes exegesis or explana¬ 
tion of the author in the widest sense as well as mere verbal or 
syntactical grammar. It was from the term thus understood 
that the grammar school {scola grammaiiadis), the term which 
described the typical secondary school from that day to 1869, 
derived its denotation and its connotation. For a true con¬ 
ception of the history of secondary schools it caiuiot be repeated 
too often and too emphatically that to this day the true title 
of the greatest English “ public schools ” is grammar school 
Windiester and Eton are the grammar schools of the colleges 
of the Blessed Mary of Winchester and of Eton respectively, 
and Westminster is the grammar school of the collegiate church 
of St Peter, Westminster. Throughout the tliirteen centuries 
which intervened between Dionysius Thrax and Dr Keimedy, 
Dionysius’s grammar was the standard work and the foundation, 
directly or indirectly, of all other grammars, while the grammar 
school has always meant, and, in the hands of the better class of 
teachers, has always been, not a gerund-grinding machine, but 
a place for the training and exerose of liie mind by the study 
of literature. The word “school,” as well as the word 
“ grammar,” seems to be due to Alexandria. Plato in the Leews 
had spoken of a learned discussion or teaching, the product of 
leisure, as a scholi. But it does not appear that the word was 
transferred to the place where such discussion took place before 
tile Alexandrian epoch. The first known use of it in that sense 
seems to be in Dionysius Halicarnassus’ Letter to Ammaeus, 
c. 30 11.C. But os Plautus (r. 210) uses the corresponding Latin 
term, luius literarius, some two centuries earlier, we may safely 
infer that he used it, not on the principle of ludus a non ludendo, 
bat as a translation of grammar school. 

Raman Schords.—At Rome schools began with intercourse 
with Greeks. According to Suetonius, the emperor Hadrian’s 
secretary, who wrote The Sdtaol Masters (De grammoHcis) about 
A.D, X40, literary teaching and the science of grammar began 
with livius .^dronicus, a Greek from Magna Graecia in the 
sooth of Italy, mho, being brought to Rome as a slave in 272 B.C., 
beoame a fre<^ man, translated the Odyssey into Latin, and Uught 
both and Latin. Ennius, the first Latin poet, was also 
half-Greek, and came to Rome in 209 B.C., where be also taught 


both languages. According to Plutarch {Quaest. Rom. 59) 
the first grammar school {fframmalodidaskdUuin) was opened by 
Spurius Carvilius, a freedman of Carvilius, who was the first 
Roman to divorce his wife. Like master, like man. These two 
innovations in morals and manners took place about 230 b.c. 
According to Suetonius, Crates of Mallus in Cilicia, who about 
169 B.c. came to Rome as ambassador from Attains, king of 
Pergamum, a great centre of learning, and was kept there by a 
broken leg, occupied himself in giving lectures. His example 
was soon followed by Romans, Schools of grammar, in which, 
even as Jate as Cicero’s time, the Laws of the Twelve Tables 
were the chief text-book and were learnt by heart, were kept 
by Greeks or freedmen. These seem to have been of the nature 
of elementary schools. But at Rome, as at Athens, the working- 
classes were for the most part slaves; and elementary schools 
were like English preparatory schools rather than public elemen¬ 
tary schools. The teachers were called litteratores, a tran-slation 
of the Greek ypu/i/mTia-Tal. Schools of rhetoric, which were 
more like secondary schools, were also opened after the model 
of that of Isocrates at Athens. Their teachers were called 
litterati, corresponding to the Greek ypa/*paTiKot. Suetonias says 
that “ the early litteratores also taught rhetoric, and we have 
many of their treatises which include both sciences.” In 92 b.c. 
schools of I.atin rhetoric were put down as an innovation. Vet 
among the treatises written by Cato, tlie praiscr of the past 
at the expense of the present, was one on public speaking, the 
chief rule in which was “ take care of the sense, and the sounds 
will take care of themselves.” Cicero learned to declaim both 
in Greek and Latin, and the Gracchi had studied rhetoric under 
Greek teachers. Neither the gymnasium or palaestra, nor the 
music school, flourished at Rome. As at Athens, so at Rome 
the boys were sent to school in charge of a slave, a pedagogue, 
conies or custos. But it would seem that at Rome the peda- 
gogus, generally a Greek slave, often himself gave elcmentiir}' 
mstruction. In Varro’s much-debated phrase, “ Educat nutrix, 
instituit pedagogus, docct magister,” “ the nurse brings up, 
the pedagogue instils the elements, the master teaches.” 
Magister, which in English became “ maister" and then 
“master,” remained the term for the te.aclier of the public 
school from that day to tiiis, though attempts were made at the 
time of the Reformation to introduce the Greek word iidascalus 
in its place. 

The Roman school was very much like the modern school. All tlic 
mctliods of torture which have made the service of the Muses for 
most boys a veritable slavery were m full vogue. Instruction was 
now in a foreign language, and grammar became prominent, liarly 
rising, loud speaking and hard dogging were m the ascendant. 
Martial curses the master of a neighbouring school whose shouts 
and blows woke him up at cock crow. Horace assures us that he 
admires the old Latin poets in spite of their having been flogged 
into him by the pedagogue, Orbihus, whose name has become pro- 
verbiaL The staple of instruction in the Roman schools was the 
works of the poets, Greek and Latin, Homer and Virgil, Hesiod and 
Acsoj), Menander and Terence. Horace says (Bp. i. 19. 40) " that 
he was not thought worthy of going the round of the schoolmasters' 
desks "; but it was a fate not long delayed, and the writings of the 
imets of the silver age, Lucan and Statius, became school-books 
lu their own lifetimes. , 

Our knowledge of the Roman curricula is mainly due to Quintilian s 
Institutio oratoria, c. a.d. 91. Fabius Quintihanus, bom on the 
banks of the Kbro, was not only the son of a man who kept a rhetoric 
school, but himself kept one, and is said by St Jerome to have been 
the first who kept a public school, in the sense that he was the first 
who received a stipend ficom the emperor. In endeavouring to 
create the perfect orator, Quintilian discusses the whole of educa¬ 
tion from the cradle upwaros. It is clear from him that the grammar 
school had trenched on the rhetoric school. The latter was Hien 
restiicteii to actual oratory, the rules and practico of public speakinm 
while the grammar school gave much the same teaching os English 
grammar schools did until 1S50. 

The first definitely endowed school we hear of is one founded by 
PHny the younger, a pnpil of QaintUian, at his native place Como. 
In a letter to & historran Tacitus (iv. 12) he informs him that he 
found a Como boy was at school at Milan, because there were no 
teacfaeis at Como, whereupon he lectured the parents on the “ small 
additional expense ** a day-school at Como would be, compared to 
the cost of boarding boys at Milan. He thereiore offered to find 
I a third of the cost, and would have found the whole did he not 
I “ fear that such an endowment might be corrupted ... to private 
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intcreata, which he saw happen in many places whore teachers are 
hired l>y the public " fpreoeptores pubhce conducuntur). The choice 
of the master he left to the parents. Later historians say that the 
emperor Antoninus Pius (i jH-i(>i) assigned ofliccs and salaries 
(Annans et sataria) lor rlietoneians throughout the provinces; and 
that Alexander Severus did the same, and also eslabhshed exliibitions 
for poor boys, with the hmitation, curiously repeated a thousand 
years later m the statutes of All Souls College and of Lton, mode 
ingettuos, i.f. providefl only that they should be free-liorii. 

There were complaints that the masters uere ill-paid. The only 
definite statement as to tuition fees appears to be a line of Horace 
(Sai i. (>. 7O), who say.s his father took lum to school at Home as he 
did not care to send him where the sons of his country neighbours 
went, at 8 asses a month, said to represent 4d. a month, e<[nivalent 
to " almiit a shilling " : even this is foundeil on a disputed reiKhng. 
tjuintilian made a fortune by lus school, but Juvenal calls him in this 
respect a white crow. As in modem times the winning jockey, so 
then the victonoiis charioteer, received more pay lor a single race 
than the master for a whole year’s labours. 

(Irammar and rhetoric schools spread throughout the Koman 
world and continued substantially unchangcrl in method and 
subject to the days of Gregory the Great and Augustine the apostle 
of the Knghsh. 'riie Cnnfgsstons of St Augustine of Hippo, a school¬ 
master at Carthage, Rome and IMiLin, belore lus baptism 111 the 
year 1,87, and the poems of his contemporary .\usonitis, ediie.ateil in 
the grammar school at Toulouse, and lunisell a schoolmaster at 
Hordeaux before becoming prefect of Illyria anil of tlaul, show that 
the schools were much the same in the 4th century as in the first. 
Aiisoiims celebrated 111 verse all the Bortleau.v schoolmasters, .some 
coming from schools at .\tliens. Constantinojile, Syracuse and 
Corinth, one the son of a Idruid at Bayeux. otlicrs schoolmasters from 
Poitou. Narbonne. Toulouse, who went to Lerida and otlier jilaces 
ill Sjiaiii. iXusonius had for lus )iu|iii the emperor tiratian, who in 
.170 estabhshed a legal larilT lor schoolmasters* salaries. " in every 
town w liic.Ii IS called a metropolis, a noble profe.ssor shall be elected.*' 
The rhetoric iii.aster (rhetor) was to have at least 2.| annonac (an 
annona being a year’s wages oi a working man) ; while the grammar 
masti'is were to receive h.df that. But at 'I rier, then the capital 
of the Western emjiire. the rlie.tor was to have 40, the Latin gram¬ 
marian 20, and the Greek grammanan, if one can be found, 12 
annonae (Cod. Theod xiii. 3. 11). The works of Knnodius, bishop 
of Pavia, 5I3-|>21, preserve many school declamations dehvered 111 
Milan school. The same centuiy saw Priscian, a schoolmaster at 
Constantinople, coin[)ose the Jaitin grammar, which, itself for the 
most part a more translation from Greek, reigned without a rival 
till the Reformation, and is represimted by over 1000 MSS, Vonan- 
tius Kortumitus, educated in the grammar school at Treviso, wrote 
111 .570 a life of St Mirtm of Tours in three books of hexameter 
verse, and lives of smnts and bishojis. liis era was one of transition, 
and marks the passing of the schools from sccul.ir to ecclesiastical 
control. His conti-mporary Pope Gregory rates Desiderius, ’’ bishop 
ot Gaul," at Vienne (Cp. xi. 54), because " as we cannot relate 
without shame, it has come to our knowledge that your brotherhood 
teaches grammar to certain ])ersons ; which we take all the worse 
as it converts what we formerly said in your f.avour to lamentation 
and mourning, since the praise of Christ cannot he in one mouth 
with the praise of lupiter. Consider yourself what a crime it is for 
bishops to recite what would lx. improper for reUgiously minded 
laymen ’’—words which are an adaptation of a sentiment of Jerome 
at his worst. 

This letter is the more remarkable, because it ends with com¬ 
mending to JJesidenus the monks whom Gregory was sending with 
Laurence the jiricst and MeUitus the abbot to Augustine of Canter¬ 
bury, thus bringing the grammar-school-teaching bisliop into direct 
connexion with tlie conversion of the English, and the foundation of 
the first English school. 

English Schools.- -St Auffusline of Canterbury landed in Kent 
in 596, and the king of Kent, Ethellxirt, was christened two 
years later. He “ did not defer giving his teachere a settled 
residence in his metropolis of Canterbury, with such possessions 
as were necessary for their subsistence,” says Bede. We may 
therefore attribute the establishment of the (’hurch of England 
and the first English school to the year 598. For as nowadays 
the first thing modern missionaries do is to establish a school, 
so did Augustine. Indeed a school was even more necessary 
then. Now the Scriptures are always translated into the native 
tongue, and sendees conducted in it. But in those d.ays the 
converted heathen, to understand the church service and to 
read the Scriptures, had to learn Latin and begin with Latin 
grammar; and indeed as the kyrie, the creed and the gloria 
were stilt rendered in Greek, if he was thoroughly to comprehend 
it he had to learn some Greek. 

The first actual mention of Canterbury school is in 631. 
Sigebert of Essex, Bede tells us {Eccl. Hist. iii. 18, ed. Plummer, 


p. 162), while in exile in Gaul, was baptized. “ On his return, 
as soon as he obtained the kingdom (of the East Saxons), wishing 
to imitate what he had seen well done in Gaul, he founded a 
grammar school (scolam in qua puert hticris erudireniur), with 
the assistance of Bishop Felix, whom he had received from Kent, 
W'ho provided them with ushers and masters {pedagogos ei 
magistros) after the manner of the Canterburiims (tnare Cantua- 
rioruin)." If the last words are trimslated Kentish folkthe meaning 
is the same, as imturally the first and chief school of the Kentish 
folk was at Canterbury. Felix was a Burgundian, who had 
come over to Honoriu.s, one of the last survivors of the original 
band of Augustine, who became archbishop in 627. The East 
Saxon see was placed at lJunnoc, now Dunwich, and the school 
there has been claimed by patriotic Suffolk historians as the 
first school in England. Though long before the Conquest 
Dunwich had ceased to Ixs an episcopal see. lieing deposed 
in favour of Thetford, while half of it was swallowed up by the 
sea, yet, when between 1076 and 108.3 the priory of k'.ye was 
founded by Kobert Malet, he appropriated to it all the churches 
of Dunwich “ the tithes of the whole town both of money and 
herrings . . . the school also of the same town.” So the school 
of Sigebert and I'Vlix was still existing 400 years afterwards. 
It afterwards perished at the dissolution of the prioiy, to which 
it liad been handed over. 

As the model must be older than the copy, Canterbur)’ .school 
must be allowed the primacy over Iiunwich. Being siioken of 
as an existing institution, with no suggestion that it was then 
newly established, we need not doubt that it was founded by 
St Augustine as jiart of the cathedral establishment of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. This churdi was not then monastic, but 
like all other cathedrals, a college of jiriests, the monks bi ing 
placed apart, outside the cit)' walls in the abbey, first called 
St Paul’s, afterwards known as St Augustine’s. Enthusiastic 
” Grecians ’’ have attributed (Canterbury school rather to the 
Greek archbishop, the monk ’Theodore, W'ho reached Canterbur)' 
on the 27th of May 669. “ Soon after ” he. “ travelled through 
the whole English parts of the i.sland,” and first established a 
united church of England, being “ tlie first archbishoji whom 
the whole English church consented to obey.” He travelled 
W'ith Hadrian, a Latin-African monk, who had been first offered 
the archbishopric, and was sent by the pope to look after 'Ehco- 
dore “ lest after the fashion of Greeks he should introduce 
something against the true faith.” “ Beixiuse both were 
abundantly learned in sacred and profane literature, they 
collected crowds of disciples, and streams of saving knowledge 
daily flowed from them, as together with holy writ they gave 
their hearers instniction both in the arts of metre and astronomy 
and ecclesiastical arithmetic,” or, as the Anglo-Saxon transla¬ 
tion has it, “metercraft, tungolcraft and grammaticraft ” (Bede, 
Eccl. Hist. iv. 2). “ 'J'hc proof is,” says Bede, “ that even to 

this day,” c. 735, “ some of their pupils survive who know 
Latin and Greek as well as their own language in which they 
were bom.” It is a strange misconception of this passage which 
has mirrowcd a triumphant record of the first metropolitical 
visitation of England, the very point of which is that the arch¬ 
bishop left Canterbury to travel to the farthest parts of the 
heptarchy, into the foundation of a school at Canterbury. 
Though it is clear that Theodore did not found, tliere is evidence 
that he did actually teach in the school at Canterbury, since 
Albinus, who succeeded Hadrian as abbot of St Paul’s, is said 
to have been “ the most learned man of his time in everything, 
having been educated in the church of Canterbury ” (not, it 
may be noted, in the monastery of St Paul’s) by Theodore and 
Hadrian. Tobias, who died bishop of Rochester in 726, is also 
described as “ a most learned man, for he was a pupil of 'Aeodorc 
and Hadrian, and so, together with a knowledge of literature 
ecclesiastical and general, Greek and Latin were as familiar to 
him as liis native tongue.” We may therefore credit Rochester 
with itslfchool at least as early A’Toby’s episcopate. 

Of schools still existing, we most give the precedence after Canter¬ 
bury and Rochester to St Peter’s school, the cathedral grammar 
school at York. If it was originally started by Paulinas, the Roman 

XXIV. 72a 
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xnuftionary, in 630 or 633, and there was no church or bishop 
there till the time of Wufricl, c. 700, it cannot claim to be older 
than his day. Whoever may be tlie originator of York school, it 
is at ail events earlier than Archbishf)p Egbert (Ecgberht), to whom 
It has been credited by many writers (cf. D$c(. Chrtsitan BtogX 
But their authority is a life of Alcuiu by a French monk, in a MS. 
said to have existed at Kcinis m 1017, but never seen since, a mere 
piece of hagiology, and certainly not contemporary. It makes a 
mystic monastic chain of Greek learning from ThecKlorc to Bede, 
to Egbert, EglxTt to Alcuin^ Alcuin to Hrabonus Maurus, the 
monks of St Gall and so on. It is flattering to insular pndc, as it 
makes England tiie motiier of all continental schools. But the chain 
breaks at the second link. £gl>ert was neither a pupil of Bede’s, 
nor Alcum's master. Nor was Egbert ever a monk, and Alcuin 
only liecanie one late in life. Haa Bede been Egbert's master, he 
could not iiavc failed to mention it in the well-known letter he wrote 
to him on becoming archbishop, in which he addresses him, not as a 
master might have written to a pupil, but as a rather humble but 
lecturing friend. Moreover, Alcuin Iiiinsolf, in the poem on the 
bishops and saints of the church of York (Hist Ck. York., Rolls ser. 

». 300), written when schoolm^tor at York, only says of Egliert 
that he was of royal blood, an illustrious ruler of the chumh and an 
admirable teacher (earegius doctor). He finds no space for more 
about him, because his " muse hastens to the end of his song and 
the doings of his own master, who, after Egbert, received the insignia 
of the venerable see, Albert, called the wise.' On Albert’s merits, 
Alcuin ilcscants in many verses. Nearly related to Egbert, Albert 
■' was sent to the Minster to school in lus boyish years and became 
a priest (juitc young, and by ligbort was made advocate of the clergy 
and preferred as master in the city of York." This plirase exactly 
describes the duties of the later clianccUor of the Minster, who was 
the chief lawyer of the college of canons and also head of the school; 
whUo It shows that the school was the school, not only of the church, 
but of the city, of the laity as well as of the clergy. Albert taught 
grammar, rhetoric, law, singing, playing on the flute and Ij^c, 
natural history and the church calendar: above all, theology. 
There were boarders. For “ whatever youths he saw of eimncnt 
intelligence, these he joined to himself, taught, fed and loved, and 
so he had many pupils, advanced in various arts." Albert travelled 
abroad, went to Rome and was received " as the prince of doctors, 
and kings an<l princes invited him to irrigate their lands with learn¬ 
ing." But he preferred to return home. Even when he became 
ax^biahop, ho still continued to teach. Two years before his death 
he rctirccl, and, of his two chief pupils, Eanb^d succeeded him in 
the archbishopric. But “ he gave the dearer treasures of his books 
to the other son, who was always close to his father's side, thirsting 
to drink the floods of learning. To the one the rule of the church, 
its treasures and lands ; to the other the school (studium)y the chair, 
the books." Tills other son was Alcuin himself. A catalogue of tlie 
tnioks is given. Besides the “ Fathers," including Boctliius and 
CoBsiodorus, Popes Leo and Gregory, there were Aldhelm of Sher¬ 
borne and Bede the wise. There were Pliny and Pompeius Trogu.s, 
Aristotle and Cicero (De oratore). Among poets, there were Virgil, 
Statius and Lucan. But of four lines full of the names of poets, 
those are the only ones whom the ordinary classical scholar has 
heard of. The r^t wore Christian poets, who versifled various parts 
of the Bible; Juvencus (c. 330), Paulinus (353-^31), Prosper of 
Aquitaine (379^431), Scdulius (1;. 460), Venantius Fortunatus (535~ 
(>oo), Arator (c. 550). Among grammarians were Valerius Probus, 
Donatus, Priscian, Servius (the great Virgilian commentator), 
Phocas fwho wrote a life of Virgil in verse), Comminianus (probably 
Commodianus), of the 5th century. Tnere were “ many other 
masters eminent in the schools, in art, in oratory, who have written 
many a volume of sound sense, but whoso names it seemed too long 
to write in verso." Alcuin himself wrote dialogues on grammar, 
rhetoric and dialectic. In tlie first, the speakers were an English 
boy of 15 and a Frank bo^ of 14 ; in the latter, Charlemagne and 
Alcuin himsolf. For Alcuin yielded to the temptation which his 
master, Albert, had re.sisted, and meeting Charlemagne, on a visit 
to Rome, ^ceptod the headsliip of an itinerant school attached to 
his court, the so-called Palace ^hool. Except for a short visit in 
792-793, Alcuin desired England for Frankland. But he contmued 
to take an interest in the school of York, and in one of his poems 
expresses the hope that the youth of York wiU'handlc VirgiPs bow 
and fill tlie Frisian ships with poems. When Eanbald II. was ap¬ 
pointed archbishop of York in Alcuin wrote to congratulato 
liim, and recommended him to divide the school and have different 
masters for nanunar, for song and for writing ; and also to establish 
hospitals, wiiich he calls by their Greek name (xenodochia), one of 
the many proofs that he had a tincture of Greek learning. The 
advice seems to have been taken, as in later times we find here, as 
elsewhere, the song school under the precentor quite separate from 
the grammar school under the chancellor, and St Peter's hospital 
just outside the cathedral precinct, which was endowed by king 
Athelatan, and afterwards known as St Leonard's hospital. In 
another letter Alcuin sends one of his pupils to King Offa of Mercia 
to act as master in the school Offa was establishing, and expresses his 
pleasure at Offa's intention to study and make the light of wisdom, 
which was extinct in so many places, shine in his kingdom. Whether 
this refers to tiie establishment of a school at Lichfidd, or elsewhere. 


does not appear. It is to be noticed that Alcuin, all the rime ho was 
master at York and master of the so-called palace school of Charle¬ 
magne, was not a monk but a secular clerk. He always describes 
himself as Alcuin the levite, or deacon, until in his old age be retireil 
to an abbacy by way of retinng pension. So too Augustine liimself, 
though a monk, when he became a bishop and set up a school, 
had been advised bv Pope Gregory to abandon the monastic seclusion 
and live with his clergy like an ordinary bishop. 

Tlie recognition of this fact is vital to an understanding of the 
history of schools in England and other modern countries. 1 'he 
history of medieval and modem schools has, thanks to the superior 
industry and research of the French and Germans, started with 
Charlemagne and Alcuin. Though the schools of France came 
straight* from the Roman grammar and rhetoric schools, and the 
English schools, by new importation, direct from Italy, it 1ms always 
been assumed that their origin was monastic and that monks were 
the chief educators. Tliis is bccau^ Charlemagne, largely it would 
seem under Alcum’s influence, did make a distinct eflort to convert 
the monasteries practically into colleges and public schools. How 
far he succeeded in thi.s is very doubtful, but if the monasteries ever 
did become the scats of public schools, or if the monks did anything 
for general education, it was only during his reign. Save for that 
short perirKl, alike in England and on the continent general education 
and public schools were the exclusive duty and privilege of the 
secular clergy from the day.s of Augustine to the days of Lain! 
The monks from first to last were never public schoolmasters or 
educators, they never acted as teachers, and the monasteries never 
kept schools, except for their own novices, and they never, except 
incidentally as lords of manors or trustees, or transferees ol the 
spiritual rights ot secular colleges^ even controlled schools. 

The early monasteries and monks, as may be seen by the example 
of even Jerome, not only did not cultivate learning other than tiiat 
of tlie scriptures, but even repudiated it as lieathenish. It was not 
till Cassiodorus, about 550, composed his InsUtuHons for tlie two 
monastories he founded m Calabria, that the copying of MSS. and 
reading came to be. regarded as a monkish <Iuty. The original 
Benedictine rule a few years earlier set apart only two hours a 
lor reading, except in l.ent. Then, lack of food making the monl.s 
less able to labour with their hands, they had three hours’ reading 
m the morning, and had to read one book through 111 the ijourse 
of the 40 days. Even this rule was not absolute, special provision 
being made for work for tliose wlio were too lazy to read. 'I’liere is 
not a word in the rule to suggest that education was one ol the 
duties of monks or ol the objects of a monastery. The only reference 
to boys is apropos ol the reception of new brethren, boy novices 
“ offered " (oblatt) at the altar. The Celtic monastenes, according 
to Dr Skene (Celtic Scotland, li. 75), became ” great educational 
seminaries, in which tlie youth of the tribe were sent, not only to be 
trained to monastic life, hut also for the purpose of receiving secular 
education." But the quotations given from the ancient laws of 
Ireland and the life of St Brendan in support of tliis statement by 
no means bear it out. It may be questioned whetlier even in Ireland, 
or its daughter settlement in Wales, at Iona in Scotland and at 
Lindisfamc in England, anyone other than sucking monks imbibed 
the milk of learning in the nursenes of the monasteries. Where, 
however, as in tlicsc communities, the church and secular clergy 
were practically swallowed up in the monastery and monks, w'hcre 
even the bishops became kept officials under an abbot, it is perhaps 
not possible to draw a distinction between the regular and the 
secular clergy. The mission of St Columban in 590 took the Celtic 
mom^tery to tlie borders of Alsace, while indirectly tlirough Lindis- 
fame it may liuve been known to Alcum. as it certamly was at Fulda 
(Skene, 43). 

Charlemagne was perhaps conscious^ acting under Celtic influence 
when in the council of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), on the 23rd of March 
789-790, he entreated the congregations of monks as well as those 
of the secular canons " not only to get together children of slaves 
but also the sons of freemen, and take them mlo their societies," and 
directed that “ schools of reading boys should be established in every 
monastery and cathedral, where psalms, music (noias), anthmetic 
and grammar, and the writing of good editions of books should be 
taught: not allowing the boys, however, to corrupt the gospels, 
psalters or mass books by reading or writing, but employing men of 
full age for that purpose." It must have been in pursuance of tliis 
design of turning tlie monasteries to accoimt as schools, that the 
extsmt plan of the monastery of St Gall (see Abbey) was prepared. 
This plan shows an “ inner school of the novices, and an “ outer " 
school for the young gentlemen. The novices* school is shown as a 
replica on a smaller scale of the monastery, complete in itself with 
cl^pel, dormito^, refectory and infirmary. On the plan of it is 
written, In this cloister the oblates are associated wirii the postu¬ 
lants," i.e. the lK>ys offered to God, set apart for the monastic life 
from infancy, were brought im with the ordinary novices of riper 
years seeking for admission. This school was at the east end of the 
church, next to the mfirmary of the monks. But the other school, 
the public .school, stood on the north side of the church, as far as 
possible from the monks’ quarters, which, at St Gall, as elsewhere 
when topography permitted, were on the south. This school was 
close to the guest hall for gentlemen, near the public entrance to 
the church from the street. It shows provision for about 150 
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boarders. The plan is credited to Charlema^e's son-in-law, Kgin- 
hard. But it is known not to have been earned out in its entiretj'; 
and whether any " outer " school was ever actually erected or 
carried on we do not know. But, il in Charlemagne’s time the 
monasteries in general admitted lay or clerical boys even m a separate 
outer school, it is certain that the next generation saw them excluded 
again. A council at Aachen on the 9th ol July 817 (Baluse, Capit. 
i. 581), attended by abbots and a large number o£ monks, decreed 
" No .school shall be kept in a moua.stcry except for oblate.s.” That 
this was considered as binding, or at lea.st was followed, in ICngland, 
is clear from the decrees of this council being included with the 
rules of Benedict, Dunstan and Kthelwold in the great Saxon 
monastic collection now in the British Museum (Cott. 'i'lb. A, 111,). 
fn England, at all events from tins time, we always hud public 
schools taught not by the monks, hut by the secular clergy. 

The notion that schools were monastic and monasteries schools 
IS partly due to a verbal confusion, ecclesiastical and monastic 
having been ignorantly treated as convertible terms. Education 
and .schools were the jirovince of the church, they were .subject to 
the canon law. and every one connected with them .was reckoned as 
a clerk with the privilege of clergy. The .secular courts could take 
no cognizance oi pleas concerning the conduct ol schools or school- ! 
masters, as was emphatically reatfirmed in the Gloucester School ! 
Case 111 1410, any more than they could as to churches or the conduct j 
of rectors and vic,irs. Just as they could entertain suits about the 
patronage of livings, so they could about the api>ointracnt of school- ! 
masters, jiatrona.ge being regarded as property, and a temjKiral not 
a .s]>iritual right, as was settled in a case against the Ablsit of Battle 
m i.t4.f. Until tliesc cases have unfortunately been misrepresented 
as estaiihshing tlial the coniinon law of Engkand not only " allowed 
all to 1x1 tauglit but also controlled the administration ot educational I 
foundations ” (J. E (E de Montmorency, State Jnterrention tn ^ 
Unghsh Eilmatwn, 1902, p. lO). In truth, th.at was solely the 
business ol the clergy, and especially ol the bushops as tiie ecclesi¬ 
astical judges of first instance, with ajijieal to the court of Canterbury 
and thence to the sujireme court of the pope at Koine. There is a 
decree of Pope Eugenius II. in a .synod held in 820 (Dec. jirima pars. 
Dist. xxxvii. c. 12): "From certain places comjilamt is made 
to us that neither are masters found nor care taken for a school of 
letters (t.e. grammar school), wherefore let all care and diligence be 
taken by all bishops and their .subjects, and in other jilaces where 
necessary, that masters and teachers should lie established to teach 
continually grammar schools (ifm/iu litterarum) and the prineiples 
of the liberal arts, as in them chiefly are the divine conimamls set 
forth and declared." Tills canon only crystallized into statute wdiat 
had for two centuries at least been the customary law of the church, 
that schools should be kejit in every cathedral city, as we have seen 
they were at Canterbury, Dunwich and York. 

After ^'ork tlie next place in England in wliich we have actual 
evidence of a school is at Winchester, to W'hich intellectual sujxiriority 
seems to have passed with the political suzerainty. In the history 
of education in the oth century the name of .Mfred takes the place 
of Alcuin in the 8tli. Of Alfred's own education we liave no real 
knowledge, as the tales of the so-called A.s.ser are mere fairy stories 
(" The Real Alfred," The Times, London, 17 March 1898). But 
Asset's account of the education of .Alfretl's chiklren may lie ac¬ 
cepted as ajijilying to Winchester, and as at all events evidence 
that there was a public school there in the days when " Asser ’’ 
wrote, about a hundred years after Alfred’s death. Edward the 
eldest son and AClfthryth tlie eklest daughter were bred in the 
king’s court, “ nor among their other pursuits ajuiertainiiig to this 
life were they suffered to pass their time idly and unjirofltably 
without lilieral learning. For they carefully learn the Psalms and 
Saxon Ixxiks, especially Saxon poems, and arc continually in the 
liabit of making use of books." But ' Ethelward the youngest, 
by the divine counsels and the admirable jirudence of the king, was 
sent to the Grammar School (ludts Utterariae disciplinae), where with 
the children of almost all the nobility of the country, and many 
also who were not noble, he pro.spcred under the diligent care of 
his masters. Books in both languages, namely Latin and Saxon, 
were diligently read in the school. They also learned to write, so 
that before they were of an age to practise manly arts, namely 
hunting and such pursuits as befit gentlemen (nobilibus), they 
became studious and clever in the liberal arts." This passage so 
entirely coincides with the description of York school given by 
.Alcuin in its evidence ttat the ^ammar school was frequented by 
laymen as well as clerics, and it is so improbable that " As.ser " 
borrowed from Alcuin, that we may take it to be the normal thing 
that young Englishmen of good birth were brought up in the jinblic 
grammar schools then as now. 

Anglo-Saxon schools were not confined to bishops’ sees. Apart 
from Malmesbury, the story of which has been so obscured by 
monastic writers as to make it impossible to ascertain whether 
it had a public school or not, there were public schools in all 
the principal centres of population, generally marked by being 
also the sites of collegiate churches. At least, wherever Ethel- 
fleda, the Lady of the Mercians, and her brother, Edward the 


I Elder, are recorded as building “ burhs ’’ through the Midlands 
to consolidate their conquests from the Danes, there we find 
also collegiate churches of pre-Conquest origin and early grammar 
schools; f.g. at Stafford and Derby, Huntingdon, Bedford anil 
Leicester, at Bridgenorth, Tamworth and Warwick. 

It is perhaps only at the last place that the dirix't evidence of 
tile continuance of the .school from pre-Conquest to post-Con 
quest times is preserveil. Theie, in 1123 (Leach, Hist. Waneiek 
School, 1908), the earl of W'arwick, Itaving granted to the canons 
of St Mary’s collegiate church in the town " the .school of the 
church, that the service of God in the same may be impioved 
by the attendance of scholars," the older church of All Saints 
in the castle ajipealcd to the crown, luid Henty 1 . issued a writ 
to “ command Aal the church of All Saints have all its customs 
ttnd ordeals ... us fully as it used to hai e them in the time 
of King Edward and my father and brother and the school 
(seolas) in like manner.’’ In the result the two collegiate churches 
were united, the cations of All Saints lieing transferred to St 
Maty’s and “ the school of Warwick " confirmed to the united 
church, which was to enjoy the same liberties as London, Lincoln, 
Salisbury and York churches, t.e. be like a cathedral church of 
secular canons. That this included the maintenance of a 
school is clear from a reply to one of a numlx’r of i|ucstlons as 
to their liberties and customs put by the Warwick chapter to 
the dean and chapter of Salisbuiy in 1155, viz. “ the .scholars 
to their own master stand and fall,’’ t.e. the master not the 
ch.apter was to look after the boys. 

Even the Danes became founders of churches and schools. 
Thus Herman, the historian of Buiy, writing in 1098 (Mem. 
Bury St Eilmuiuis. Rolls scr. i. 4b), and speaking of Canute 
little more than a genenition after his death, recalls his charities, 
how “ when he came to a minster or fortified town, he handed 
ovei, to be taught at his own expense, for the clerical or the 
monastic order, not any chance Ixiy of good birth, but the more 
I select of the poor." Ablxit Sanqison, writing about a century 
! later, c. 1180 (ibid. 126), credits Canute with " instituting public 
I schools (pubheas seolas ; the earliest use probably of the term 
j public school in any English writer) in the cities and towns, 
I and, establishing masters at the state expcn.se, sent to them 
boys of good promise to be taught grammar, including even 
I treed sons of skives.’’ Canute is praised because he turned out 
the canons from Bury to put in monks. But the school, though 
; It thus fell under the sway of the abbot, continued in the town, 

I outside the precinct of the abbey, and was served by secular 
masters. So when Earl, afterwards King, Harold founded the 
college of Holy Cross at Waltham, the chief officer next the 
dean was the schoolmaster. Master Athelard, imported from 
Lidge, whose “ lessons in grammar and verses and composition 
did not prevent equal knowledge of singing and divine service. 
The boys knew the psalter by heart, and entered the choir in 
procession from school, and on leaving choir returned to school 
with all the gravity of the regular canons ’’ who in 1177 sup¬ 
planted the seculars. The secular canon, one of the expelled, 
who wrote the history about 1180, was himself the pupil of 
Master Peter, son of Athelard ; for secular canons married and 
luid children. 

In the half century wliich followed the Conquest, tlie cathedral 
and many of the collegiate churches were reconstituted and en¬ 
larged, the normal number of seven canons being increased, and 
reaching in some cases as many a,s fifty. In this reconstitution 
schools were not forgotten. The statutes called " The Institution 
of St Osmund,’’ said to liave been made at the foundation of Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral in 1091, arc in almost identically the same words as 
the statutes of Lincoln, York and Wells, and they established, 
instead of two principal persons, provost or dean and schoolmaster, 
four, viz. dean, singer {cantor), schoolmaster or chancellor (can- 
ceUanus) and treasurer. Of these, " the cantor ought to rule the 
choir as to singing; the treasurer in keeping the ornaments, the 
chancellor in teaching school (scolis regendts), correcting the Ixioks ; 
the archtsgpla ought to hear the l|Mons and determine, carry the 
church sesil, and compose letters ahA deeds, note the readers on the 
table as the cantor does the singers." The York statutes codified 
in 1307 expressly state that the chancellor was " anciently called the 
schoolmaster ’’ {magister scotarum, a variant of which was scolasHcus). 
At St Paul’s a series of documents relating to the chancellor are 
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eadonicil " of the wboolniaster, now tlie tlianccllor." When he 
dropjiBtl the title of acjioolmastei, the chancellor ceased himself to 
teach any scIkkiI except the theoloyical school, in wliich he con- 
tinuc-d to lecture until the Heformation, liut he always remained the 
edncatumal olheer of the chapter. Thus nt York in 1^07 he was 
bound to lx‘ a master in theolof;y, i.e. D.lf., and " to him belonip) the 
collation to Kramniur schools; but tiie school of York, he ought to 
give to a regent in arts " (1 r an M.A. who has not taken his degree 
more than two years) " to hold for three years, and not longer, 
except by grace for four years." The grammar schools outside 
York to wlm-li ho was to appoint were probably those in York 
diocese, outside .special hlierties, such as Beverley (itself a collegiate 
church), but e.scepl for an appointment by the chapter, when the 
cliancellorship ivas vacant, to Ifoncast-r grammar school in 1351 
(.\. F. lavacli, A'arfv Vorhs. iichools, i. 22), we do not know what 
they were. At Lincoln " no one can teach in the city of Lincoln 
without lus (the chancellor’s) licence and all the schools in Lmcoln- 
shire he confers at his own pleasure ” (1 'tcl. County Hist.: Ltnu.. ii.). 

In London the chancellor was called schoolmaster until 1205. 
Tlie original writ is still extant (Mrm. St Paul’s, A. ii 25), in whicli, 
111 II.)8, Henry of ISlois, bishop of Wmcliester, acting iis bishop of 
London, holding the see in cummendam during a vacancy, entorced 
the cxclusWe privilege of Henry the Schoolmaster {swlaruni maaistro) 
of St Paul's, ordering the dean and archdeacon ’’ to excommunicate 
those who without a licence Irom schoolmaster Henry presume to 
leach in tlie oily of l-omlon, except those teaclimg tlic scliools of 
St Mary le Bow and St Martin's Ic Grand.’’ St Martin’s le Grand 
was ilsidf a collegiate cliurcli with a dean and cliapler and tiie duty 
and right of keeping a grammar school, and St Mary le Bow was a 
’’ iieculiar *’ of iiu* archbishop of Canterbury and extra diocesan to 
London. 

Precisely similar provisions prevailed at the great coUugiaii; 
churches lilce Bovetley and Kipon in Yorkshire, an,I Soutliwidl in 
Mottirigliaiiishire (.A. p. Leacli, nieni. of Southwell Minsta , xli ii, i 3. 
soM, all pre-Conquest churches and secondary catliedrals to the vast 
diocese ol York, At the former, wliere wc hc.ar (fftst, Ch. of Vorh, 
KuUs ser., i. 2S1) a curious tale about the schooimaslcr {scotastitus), 

1. 1 lOo, falling ill love with a giil lie saw in church, tlie sclioolmaster 
also became chancellor. In 130 j 130(1 we find a series of reporteil 
cases in whicli he enforced liy excommunication the monopoly of 
the gnimmar 3ehoolnia.ster he appointed against unheensed rivals 
teuching in the chapter Idauty (A. F. Leach, bmerhv Chap. Aet 
l!uuli,i, 42, aX, 55, 102, loH, 114). Similarly the collegiate cliurclies 
in the castlis ol Pontefract and Hastings {I'lrt, Coiinlv Hi.A . 
Susses, ii.) had their grammar schoolmasters .ibout 1100, Th'y 
were spnvid all over the kingdom. 

'Ilie grammar school was u public school oi>en to every one. 
It has been indeed repeatedly asserted tlvat the cathedral schools 
were choristers’ schools and taught nothing but the psalter 
and a little elementary Latin grammar. The assertion is founded 
on It complete misunderstanding. It is a ([uestion whether there 
were any choristers in the 12th century or whether they are 
not a later introduction, the canons and their vicars choral or 
choir deputies at first doing the singing tliemselvcs. Choristers 
at Salisbury are not mentioned in the Institution of St Usinund, 
and they first appear in the 1220 edition of that document. At 
Lincoln we first find choristers mentioned in a statute of 1236, 
“ To the Precentor belongs the instruction and discipline of the 
boys and their admission and ordering in choir. ’ At York the 
1307 edition of tlie statutes says “ the collection ( i . e . appoint¬ 
ment of masters) to song schools belongs to the singer,” now 
called precentor, ‘‘ and cases affecting them ought to be heard 
and decided by him, though execution lielongs to the chapter ’’ 
(Leach, Early Yorks. Sciwuls, i. 12). At St Paul’s there was 
no precentor till the t3th century and there is no mention of 
choristers till 1203, though school-boys (pueri scolaruni) appear 
as witnessing a deed betiveen J142 and 1148 and receiving 4d. 
for cherries for doing so. It must be remembered also how very 
small the number of cliorisiers was and how incapable of con¬ 
stituting a scliool. At St Paul’s they were only eight until the 
15th century, at York only seven in’the 14th. So far from the 
grammar school being a school solely or even chiefly for choristers, 
there are several cases in which contests arose whether they had 
any right of admission to the grammar school. Thus the i4ih 
century register of the almoner or almsgivcr of St Paul’s, 
about 1180 was dven a house for the poor, in which later ^ 
churisturs wore boarded, records that the grammar school¬ 
master claimed five shillings a year for leaching them grammar. 
At Beverley in 1312 a contest between the grammar school¬ 
master and the song schoolthaster took place as to whether 
the gtammar schoolmaster was bound to admit all choristers 


I free, or only the original number of seven. It was held after 
j evidence as to old custom that all must be admitted free. But 
there could have lieen no doubt if the grammar school had 
been for their sole or chief benefit. A contest at Warwick 
between the grammar schoolmaster and the music school¬ 
master, about 1215 (or 1315), oiving to tlie latter intruding 
on the domain of the former, was settled by the chapter on the 
basis that the latter was to teach no grammar, but only “ those 
le^ing their letters, the psalter, music and song ” (A. F. Leach, 
Hist. Warwick School, 62-66). Everywhere from the 13th 
centufA' onwards the song or choristers’ school was of the nature 
of an elementary school, like that attended by (Fauccr’s “ litel 
clergeon in the Prioress’ Tale, in which the boy " sat in the 
.scole at lus piy’mcr ’’ but could not construe the Alma I\’e- 
demptoris because ’’ I lerne .song, I can (i.e. know) but smal 
gnimmere.” Even in quite small places, as at Northallerton, 
\ orktshire, the distinction between tlie grammar school and the 
.ying .school was at first strictly drawn, but tended to disappear 
in the dearth of M.A.s after the Black Death (Early Yorks. 
Schools, ii. 60-62). In the larger places the di.stinction was 
sBictly maintained until the Reformation, when the song schools 
disappeared, except in the cathedrals and the lew collegiate 
cluirches, including Winchester and Eton, which stfvived it, and 
at Newark and Coventry’. 

The cathedral and collegiate church grammar schools undei 
the control of the secular clergy in the person of the dianccllor 
ol the church furnished the chid, anti perhaps m the 12th 
century the sole, supply of schools. Iherc is, however, some 
excuse for the notion that monasteries kept them, in the fact 
that in England, differing irom thf rest ol the world, the cathedral 
ehmehes had, in many t'l the chief places, notably f jinterbury, 
Winchester and Wcircesler, during the m()na.stic outburst con¬ 
nected with the names of Etlidwold bishoji of W’iiichester and 
Duiistan ol Canterbury, been taken bom tlie .secular clergy, 
and monks placed in their room. In those places there was tin 
chancellor. But so essentially was education regarded as tlie 
business, not of monks, but ol the secular clergy, that (ten in 
these places the grammar schools were not placed undei the 
monks but remtiiiHil under the immediate care ol the bishop, 
either personally or through his archdeacon, a secular, 'ihu.^ 
we find at Winchester about 1154 Master Jordan P'anto.sme ami 
John Joichel (Jekyli). “clerks of the bishop of Winchester," 
carrying an appeal from the bishop about the right to teach 
the school at W inchester first to the Court of Arches and then 
to the jHipc, and as late as 1488 Bishop William Wuyiilieu- 
appointing a maslur to the grammar school “ called m the 
vulgar tongue, the High .School ’’ (A. F. Leach, Hist. Wm. Coll). 
This school was in Symonds Street outside the monastic precinct. 
So at Canterbury the grammar schoolmaster appears among 
lay witnesses in I25g; his right to excommunicate anyone 
assaulting his scholars or carrying on a rival school was allowed 
on appeal to the Court of Arches, on production of a confirma¬ 
tion 1^' the archbishop of the right a.s already ancient in 1292, 
and appointments by tlie archbishops of the master in 1306, 
13*1, 137s and 1443 are preserved (The Times, Sept. 18117). 
Here also the school was outside tlie monastic precinct, by the 
parish church of St Alphege in tlie town (Guardian, 12 and 
19 Jan. 189S). Similar evidence is forthcoming at W'orcester, 
Norwich, Carlisle and elsewhere. 

At the end of the nth and beginning of the 12th century 
a renewed movement began for the further extrusion of the 
secular clergy, on the ground of their wicked live.s, the wicked¬ 
ness being tliat they insisted on the liberty to marry, and for 
the conversion of collegiate churches into monasteries of the 
new orders, first of Cluiiiac monks, then of Augustinian, Black 
or regular canons, who eschewed matrimony. Thus Dunwich 
School passed under the rule of Eye Briory (Cluniacs) between 
1076 and 1083; and Thetford School to 'fhetford Priory 
(Uuniacs) in 1094, though it was released again to the .secular 
dean of Thetford in 1114. Similarly the government of Glouce¬ 
ster School was handed over to Uanthony Abbey (Augus- 
tinians) in 1137 ; Reading School was given to the newly-founded 
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Reading Abbey (Cluniacs) in 1139; Dunstable School to Dun¬ 
stable Priory in 1130; Derby School to Darky Priory (Augus- 
tinian) about 1150. Bedford colkgiate church was converted 
into a priory and moved to Ncwnham, and its right to the school 
acknowledged by the arclideacon of Bedford in 1155. A similar 
acknowledgment is found at Christ Church, Hants, in 1161 ; 
while Bristol School was taken from the Kalenders Gild and 
handed to Keynshara Abbey m 1171 ; and Arundel School to 
Arundel Priory at some date unknown (see articles on “ Schools " 
in Victoria County History for the several counties in which 
these places occur). But these transfers did not make tlie 
schoiils m.mastic in the sense that the schools were kept in the 
monasteries or taught, much less frequented, by monks. Ihe 
schoids remained .secular, outside the monastic precincts, 
irequented by lay boys and secular clerk.s, and taught by secular 
clerks, sometimes ui holy orders—and at tliat time even sub¬ 
deacons were reckoned as holy orders -but more often only m 
minor orders, and not seldom married men. Thus in 1420 the 
Patent Rolls show us one Ralph Strode, master ol the scholars 
of the eity of Winchester, bringing an action with Dionysia liis 
wife. i\ll tliat was transferred to the monks was the right of 
appointing the schoolmaster and the power and duty ol pro- 
tertmg the authorized schoolmaster’s monopoly. At Bury 
St Kdmunds indeed the extrusion of seculars had gone so far 
that even the archdeaconry of Bury was vested in the monastery 
and exercised by the sacrist of it, subject to appeal to the abbot 
(Vict. County Hist.: Suffolk SchooLs, \i.). The substitution of 
regulars for seculars ceased in the latter (lart of the 12th century, 
owing chiefly to the secular clergy at length, under papal pressure, 
accepting the rule of celibacy, and to the growth oi universities. 

The universities were developed out of the cathedral and 
collegiate church schools. In the days of Alcuin, as we saw, 
the one schoolmaster taught all subjects from the elements of 
grammar to theology and philosophy. Jn Italy tlie faculties 
ol law and medicine had early in the 12th century developed 
.schools of their own. In France theology similarly segregated 
itself, and, owing to the fortunate independence which the 
colk giate church ol St Genevkve enjoyed Irom the jurisdiction 
ol the sculaslicus or chancellor of Notre Dame, much as in London 
tlie master of St Martin's le Grand did from that ol the chancellor 
of .St Paul's, rival schools of theology became possible, and the 
university oi Pari.s, essentially a theological university, was 
born. The first university teaching in England came, not from 
France, but Italy, and was not in theology but law, and at 
Oxford the two collegiate churches of St Frideswide and St 
George’s in the castle occupied much the same relative position 
as Notre Dame and St Genevieve at Paris. It is rather in their 
development and rivalry, not in a purely imaginary colony 
from Paris, that the origin of Oxford University must be sought. 
But the story of universities (q.v.) is told elsewhere. The im¬ 
portant thing for the schools was that the university movement 
made the cathedral schoolmasters devote themselves to theology 
and to grown-up students, to the exclusion of grammar and 
arts, and left the gramnaar school entirely for boys and youths 
to be instructed in classical literature, rhetoric and the elements 
of logic, preparatory for the university. Moreover, the move¬ 
ment for university colleges perhaps caused a new crop of 
collegiate churches to spring up, of which grammar schools 
formed an integral and important part. In tlie ((uinquennium 
1260 to 1265, the collegiate church of Howden was founded 
on the Yorkshire estates of the bishop and priory of Durham 
at one end of tlie kingdom, and that of Gl^ney in Cornwall 
on the estate of the bishop of Exeter at the other. These were 
ordinary colleges of secular canons with grammar schools at¬ 
tached, and the schools outlived the colleges at the Reformation. 
They were contemporary with the first university colleges. 
The college of St Nicholas, with 20 university students, was 
founded by Bishop Giles Bridport of Salisbury at Salisbury 
in 1261, Merton College by Walter of Merton at Malden in 
Surrey in 1265,and St Edmund’s Collie at Salisbury by Bishop 
Wyly in 1270, and Merton College was moved to Oxford in 1275. 
The difference between these colleges and the ordinary collegiate 


churches was simply that the former were ad orandum et siuden- 
dum, the latter ad siudendum et orandum. So closely did Merton 
College follow the ordinary collegiate church model, that its 
chapel was an impropriated parish church and it contained 
the usual appendage of a grammar sclusil, though it was limited 
to 13 boys, who were to be ol the founder's km. The master 
who taught them was called the " master of glomery," lui odd 
corruption found also at Salisbury, Cambridge and Orleans. 
A similar grammar school was lound at Queen's College in 1340, 
but this from lack of endowment was never developed according 
to its founder’s intentions. These two colleges formed a starting 
point lor yet another new development, when William ol Wyke- 
ham, in founding New College on a .seale more than twice as 
large as Merton, separated the grammar students from the 
theological and legal students, and placed the former as the 
main object ol a .siiiarate, though connected and more or less 
subordiiiale college, at Winchester m 13H2. Though V\ iiichester 
was the first boys' .school-college, Oxford itself had been ap¬ 
parently the first place in medietal England at which grammar 
.schools were maintained as sejiarale eiitilic.s, not attached to 
cathedrals or colleges, and practically as private adventure 
schools. The university apparently placed no limit on their 
number and rivalry, though retaining control and .supervision 
over their elliciency, through two giammar school surveyors 
elected by convocation. 

In the first quarter of tin i.|th century even the monasteries 
contributed to the, spread ol education by ahiionry schools, which 
were now built a.s quasi-separato institutions by, or just outside, 
their outer gati s, under tlie iiiaiianeinenl o( the almoner or almsgivei 
of the house. The .ilnionry lioys were aiijiareiitly mtrodiiced as 
choristers to sinR in the Lady chajicls, which had liecoine alinost 
necessary apjiendages to great churches. At Canterbury a stall of 
SIX secular priests with clerks and .scholars was icstablished in the 
Lady chapel to sing foi the soul of Ldward I in i.)io. The scholars 
were admitted at ten years old and might stay to twenty-live, but 
were exjiecteil to he ordained sub-deacons and retire at twenty 
They were lodged in a separate hall Cluta Puerorum), but waited 011 
the srek and infirm monks who hved in the infirmary. At first they 
were taught wholly m the city or archlnshoji's grammar school 
But by 1 j'>2 they had a .sejsirute grammar master, probably only as 
a house master, as the one mentioned in that year found Kingston 
school a better jiost, to which he had gone oil without notice. T’he 
master was always a secular, and 111 1 q.s 1 was a married man. There 
IS no evidence as to how many boys there were. At Westminster 
boys first appear in the almonry in i.j.'fq, and they first had a inaslei 
in i.V>7, who from 1387 onwards, tint not before, is called school¬ 
master. 'file boys numbered thirteen in 1373, twenty-eight in 1385, 
twenty-two in 1387. The normal nuiidier seems to have been twenty- 
lour (.\. F. Leach 111 Journat of EthiaiUon. Ian, 190.5). Tliis almonry 
school for charity Ixiys is tlie only schuoi, other than the novices' 
.school, which existed at Weslmmsler ,\bbey before, on its con¬ 
version into a cathedral by Henry VIII., the jiresent school with 
forty scholars and unhmited town boys was established on the 
model of the old cathedral grammar schools. .M Durham the 
almonry school first occurs in i.t.sz: their master is first called 
schoolmaster in i,)b2 (/fiirf. Oct. 190,5). At the dissolution there 
were tliirty boys, who waited on the monks in the infirmary, prayed 
all night round dead monks, sang in the l.ady chapel, were fed on 
the broken meats from tlie novices' table and lodged in a hosjiital 
or infirmary oiijmsite but outside the great gate of the monastery, 
.tt Reading almonry boys first appear in 134O, and were ten in 
number 'They seem to have attended the town granitiiar school. 
At St Albans statutes were made for apparently thirteen almonry 
boys in 1399, who lodged by the great gate but attended tlie grammar 
school in the town. At Coventry there were fourteen boys m the 
almonry schixil, and the town quarrelled with the prior in 1439 for 
trying to interfere with the town grammar school for the benefit ol 
the almonry school. 'The Carthusian monastery at Coventry had 
twelve boys in its almonry. At St Mary's Abbey, York, the almonry 
had fifty boys who attended St Peter's, ).e. the city and cathedral 
grammar school (Early Yorks. Schools, i ). 

Taken altogether these almonry schools provided for the education 
of, or gave exhibitions to, a large number of boys, probably not 
less than 1000 in all. But they were not " monastic "; the boys 
themselves were not novices or oblate*, and were looked after and 
taught by seculars. Various efforts were made in the 14th century 
and onwards to make the monks themselves learned. By pajial 
statute in 1337 the Benedictine nmnastcrics were each to send 5 % 
of their Cumber to tlie univcrsiljw. Though Gloucester College 
had been established at Oxford in 1283 (reorganized in 1291) to 
receive them, not | \ of the monks went there, for there is reason 
to think it never had more than sixty, and in 15.37 had only thirty- 
two students (Vict. Co. Hist.: Gloucester, ii. 342). AIM the monasteries 
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were ordered to provide a grammar master who migid be, and in 
fact nearly always was, to teach the young monks and novices. 
Yet in 1387 the Winchester cathedral monks were found by William 
of Wykeham to be " wholly ignorant 0/ grammar '' and to make the 
lessons in churoh unintelligible by wild false quantities. In the 
visitations of Norwich monasteries m the late 15th century (L)r 
jessupp, Camd. Soc. iHye) hardly one had its grammar master as 
it ouglit to have had. In 140.5 Osney Abbey provided lor the monks 
a grammar master who was a secular (Boasc, Oxford, Histone Towns) 
At Canterbury itself Archbisiiop Warham in 1511 found the monks 
totally ignorant at tlie meanmg of the mass and of the lessons which 
they read, and ordered them to have a grammar master to teach the 
young monks In 1531 Bishop Longland of lancoln Issued injunc¬ 
tions to Mc.ssendnn J’riory in Knglish " for that ye be ignorant and 
liave small understanding of Latin." At tlie Dissolution a grammar 
master was teaching the monks at Winchester grammar, but he was 
not a monk but ex-socond-mastcr of Wincliester College (Hist. 
WinihfUer Coll. 26), and other Wykehamists were to lie found 
teaching grammar at the London Charterhouse and Netley Abbey, 
Hants. It is clear that the monks were by no means a learned 
body. 

11 IS chiefly from the 1 aindoii and Oxford .schools that w e learn what 
grammar schools actually taught in the lath to the J ,5111 centuries, 
the local classicus is Kitzstephen’s Description of f^ondon [Mat. 
Hist. Bechet, Rolls .series, 111. 4), as it was in the youth of Thomas 
a Becket when about 1127 he attended St Paul's school, " the 
city school," before going to Paris university. Fitzstephen describes 
the contests of the scholars from it and tiie other two schools on 
saints' days, when the elders contended in logic ami rhetoric, 
and the boys " vie with each other in verses, or in the principles 
of the art of grammar or the rules of preterites and supines, others 
in epigrams, rhymes and metres ” ; while on Shrove Tuesday, alter 
a cock-fight in the morning, they had a great game ol (foot ?) ball 
in Smithifield. Aliout a century later, 12O7, Dxford linivcrsity 
statutes show us that B.A,s had to read for their degree Pnscian On 
Constructions twice, and Donatiis's Harhunsnius once ; Ixioks which 
imply an advanced knowledge of Latin syntax. The Oxford 
grammar school statutes, not dated but of the lytli century, provide 
lor grammar masters lieing examined in verse-making and prose 
composition and knowledge of Latin authors before Ixung licensed 
to teach. The only authors actually mentioned, and that for the 
sake of being forbidden as improper, are Ovid's Art of Love and 
Pamphilus who wrote l>c .4 more. Every fortnight the masters were 
to set a copy of verses and letters to write, which the boys were 
to do the next holiday, and show up on the following whole school- 
day. li)>ecial attention was to be paid to the smaller boys in hearing 
and examining them on their rules as to parts of speech and accidence, 
ft was particularly ordered that they were to observe the rule in 
Latin and Roman [Homanis), i.e. tninslabons were to be clone not 
into Knglish but Romance, i.e. L'rench. b’or after tlie Conquest 
French was the vernacular language of the upper cla.s.ses, and while 
the pre-Conquest school glos.sary of .Elfric translated Latin into 
Englisli, the post-Conquest glossaries, such as Neckam of St Albans 
.scliool, give me translation in French. Though by the 13th century 
English was supplanting French, the schools as usual lagged behind, 
and the flctioii was kept up that LTeiich was still the vernacular of 
England till after the victories of Edward III. John of Trevisa, 
translating the PoIvcHromcon of lligdeii, who, wnting in 1327, 
comments on the corruption of Enghsh due to the .strange custom 
of lioys in school lieing compelled to construe in French, tells us 
that this custom of construing into L’rench " was chanpd after the 
first murrain (tlie Black Death of 1349) by John Cornwal, a ' mayster 
of gramere,’ followed by Richard Pcncrycli, so tliat " now, a.d. 
1385, in al the gramer scoles of Engelond cliildren leaveth Frenscli 
and construeth and lurneth an linpysch,” the advantage of which 
was that they learnt Latin quicker, but the disadvantage was that 
they knew ''^no more French than their left heel." Master John 
Cornwall was an Oxford grammar schoolmaster, being paid lod. 
in 1347 for " salary " of his school for the six founder's-kin boys at 
Merton; and Pencrych was not, as supposed by Mr de Montmorency 
(Slate Intervention, 22) through a strange misunderstanding, a school¬ 
master at Penkridge in Staffordshire (though he no doubt took his 
name from that p&e), but was another Oxford man, living in 1367 
in a hall by Merton, afterwards called Pencrych Hall. Tliough this 
very rational innovation thus began in Oxford, yet a new edition 
of the Oxford Grammar School Statutes in the late 14th or early 
lyth century provided that the masters should in construing tcacii 
the meaning of words by turns in English and French, " lest the 
French tongue should be utterly lost," as it came to be. 

It is extremely diflficult to ascertain what books were actually 
read in English schools before the i6th century. Whether the 
Christen poets such as Sedulius and J uvencus, the staple of Alcuin 
and recommended by Colet for St Paul's in 1518, were much read 
in the intermediate times, is doubtfuL Vincent of Beauvais, who 
wrote about 1245 " on the education of noblemen " for the queen of 
France, quotes Horace, Ovid, Apuleius and Valerius Maximus, but 
would like to substitute the Christians for the classics. But he was 
a Dominican friar. It is certain that classical authors were not 
expelled. In 1356 Bishop Grandison of Exeter abused the school¬ 
masters of his diocese for taking the boys, “ as soon as they could 


read the Lord's Ihayer, the creed or matms and the hours of the 
Virgin, and before they could construe or parse them," to " othei 
school books and poets as if they were heathens instead ol 
Christians." Books of manners in verse were read in schools from 
the days of John de Garlandia, c. 1220, to the Quos decet in mensa 
of Sulpicius, a Roman schoolmaster of 1498, which was read in tlie 
lower forms of Winchester and Eton in 1535. The metrical grammai 
of Alexander of De villa Dei (Dul) was aimost as popular as Donatus. 
In rhetonc Cicero De oratore was the staple work. In dialectic or 
logic successive manuals were founded on Boethius and Isidore of 
Seville. The 15th century saw a reaction against the logic, wliich, 
valuable as it was, was begun much too early and was strongly 
reprobated by Wayneflete, who at Magdalen School insisted that his 
" demyes," or scholars, should not go on to logic till perfect in 
grammar. The wide knowledge of the classics shown by Chaucer, 
who no doubt, Uke Becket before him and Milton alter him, went to 
St Paul's school, indicates what the average layman and cleric 
learnt in the average grammar school. 

A question has been raised as to who attended the grammar 
.schools. The answer appears to be, all classes. Theoretically, 
.sons of slaves and villeins were excluded. But it seems certain 
that picked specimens even ol this class were admitted. The 
bulk of early .schools were then, as now, in cities and boroughs, 
where all were free. AiJfric’.s Anglo-Saxon colloquies rcprc.sent 
.sons of smiths, huntsmen, cowherds, shepherds attending .school 
and learning Jatin. That villeins’ sons did go to school is 
clear from two instance.s alone. In 1312 Walter of Merton, 
fellow of Merton College, Oxford, a villein, was manumitted by 
the prior of Durham. In 1344 the manor rolls at Great Waltham, 
Essex, show a villein fined 3d. for sending his son to school without 
licence from the lady -of the manor (Hisl. Rev., July 1905). 
In 1391, after the Peasants’ Revolt, the Commons .sent up a bill 
to Richard II. “that no neif’’ (said to mean a female villein 1 
“ or villein may henceforth send their children to school (a esroles I 
for their advancement by clergy, and that for the maintenance 
and salvation of the honour of all the freemen of the realm. ” 
The petition was rejected. In 1406 the statute of artisans, 
while putting numerous restrictions on their freedom, adds. 
“ provided always that every man or woman of whatever estate 
or condition shall be free to send their son or daughter to learn 
grammar (litterature) at any school in our kingdom. ’ Henry VI., 
in the statutes of Eton, bears witness to the admi.ssion of the un¬ 
free to schools by inserting a reactionary prohibition against 
villeins (nativi) or illegitimate children lieing admitted scholars. 
Illegitimates were theoretically excluded from the prie.sthood, 
but the papal registers arc crammed with indulgences to scholars 
who were illegitimate for admis.sion to holy orders. As to the 
upper class, an erroneous inference that gentlemen’s sons were 
not sent to school has been drawn from tbe passage of Higden 
above quoted, because, after saying that children in grammar 
schools learnt no French now, he adds that neither did gentlemen 
teach their sons French. But the two classes are not mutually 
exclusive. Elder sons, who were going to be knights or squires, 
did not as a rule go to school, but the younger sons did. The 
vast majority of bishops, and the higher clergy, were the younger 
sons of noblemen and gentlemen, and had certainly been to school. 
It is made a reproach against Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln in 
his contest with his chapter that he was not a gentleman. We 
find Giffard, archbishop of York, son of a great Glouccster.shire 
magnate, sending three wards to Beverley grammar school 
in 1276, and another archbishop of York, William Melton, 
ex-privy seal and lord chancellor, sending two nephews to 
Newark school in 1338. The only known mention of the school of 
Taunton before the days of its wrongly-reputed founder. Bishop 
Fox, is preserved in an inquisition in 1310 to prove the age of 
a royal ward, Hugh, son and heir of Thomas de la Tour. John 
of Kent, 60 years old, knows Hugh’s age because he had a son 
at the school of Taunton with him seventeen years before {The 
Genealogist, iii. 211). This cannot have been an isolated instance. 
William of Wykeham would not have provided for “ 10 sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen, special friends of the college,” being 
admitted as commensales or boarders with the scholars, nor have 
forbidden the scholars of Winchester and New College to quarrel 
as to whether their birth was noble or otherwise, nor would the 
earliest lists of .scholars and commoners there contain the names 
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of sons of judges and masters in chancery and country gentlemen, 
like the Pophams of Dorset and the fiaringtons of Lancashire, if 
the gentle classes were not already in the habit of going to school. 
At Eton the number of noblemen and gentlemen commoners was 
doubled. The first or second headmaster and third provost of 
Eton, William Westbury, a Winchester and New College scholar, 
was almost certainly the son of the chief justice of that name. 
In 1464 Mr Thomas Bourchier, son of the earl of Essex and of Eu, 
nephew of the archbishop of Canterbury, was a commoner outside 
college at Winchester, and in 1479 the son of William Paston, 
the judge and Norfolk landowner, was writing verses at Eton 
in his letters home. In 1502 Sir j ohn Percy vale founded Maccles¬ 
field grammar school expressly lor “ gentlemen’s and other good 
men’s sons thereabout.” 

Tuitioii fees were normally paid in grammar schools. In 1277 
tile fee paid to the " master of glomery " at Oxford for five Merton 
lounder's-kiii boys was 2od., or 4d. a head a term; 111 1306 tlie 
■' seoldgium ” of eight boys in the winter term was 3^.., of seven 
boys in the Lent term 2s. iid. and in the summer term 2.s. 4d., a 
variation from 4d. to 4^1!. and 5d. a term, probably owing to vana- 
tion in the length of the term, and representing id. a week. In that 
year the dtea of the ashcr was id. a term, and in 1310 the usher was 
paid 4d. for three terms for eight boys, or id. a term. The usher 
iiiiisl have been paid .something by tlie master, as even in that age, 
when the majority of livings were under a year, a lialfpenny 
could hardly have been a living wage for eight weeks. Perhaps tlie 
usher got a share of the levy of 2d. a head for offenngs to the light 
of St Nicholas, the school boys' patron saint. For at Worcester in 
I2yi the bishoj) was called in to settle a quarrel between the school¬ 
master and the rector of St Nicholas church as to the right to the 
wax which guttered from St Nicholas’ hght, which the boys main¬ 
tained. An undated Oxford statute of the 15th century fixes the 
upward limit of grammar school fees at 8d. a term (A'cg. iitffard, 
f. 341). The tariff .settled by the bishop of Norwich for Ipswich 
grammar school in 1476-1477 was rod. for grammarians, 8d. for 
jisaltcrians, or tlrose learning to read the psalter in Latin, and OU. 
lor primerians, or those learning the pnmer or accidence {Vict. Co. 

Suffolk, n.). But the corporation rebelled against the fee of 
lod. for grammarians, and in 1482 cut it down to 8d. a term. This 
was certainly the normal fee. In the return of chantries at their 
dissolution in 1548, the school at Newland is reported (I-each, English 
Schools at the Reformation, 78) to have been founded in 1446, to be 
" hall-free, that is to .say, taking ot scholars learning grammar 8d. 
the quarU'r, and of others learning to read 4d. a quarter." 

At successive epochs there have been attempts to make 
education free {Journ. of Educ., June and July 1908). Hitherto 
after every attempt fees have crept back under some guise or 
other, as the endowments provided to ensure freedom were often 
inadequate to start with, and anyhow became inadequate by 
change in the value of money, while the inveterate habit of the 
rich in giving “ tips ” to secure special attention forced contrihu- 
tions on others. The movement began under the Roman 
Empire, Pliny founding a practically free school at Como, while 
successive emperors from Vespasian onwards extended the area 
and pay of public schools at Ae state expense, both of rhetoric 
and grammar. There can be little doubt that the cathedral 
schools were intended to be free just as much as the church 
services. Yet it had become necessary by the Lateran ('ouncil in 
1179 for the canon law definitely to provide that, ‘ ‘ to prevent the 
poor who could not be helped by their parents’ means from being 
deprived of the opportunity of learning and advancement,” 
every cathedral church should provide a competent benefice for a 
master to teach the clerks of the church and poor scholars gratis : 
and that in other churches if any endowment had been assigned 
for the purpose it should be restored, while no fees were to be 
exacted for licences to teach. At the next Lateran council 
in 1215 this canon was recited and its non-observance in many 
places lamented. The canon was confirmed and extended from 
cathedrals to all churches of sufficient means, while the cathedrals 
were also directed to provide a theological lecturer. That the 
first canon was not everywhere a dead letter is proved by the 
grant about 1180 of Archbishop Roger to the clmpter of York 
of £s a year “ to the fee of your school,” diarged on the synodals 
of three archdeaconries, confirmed by Archbishop Geoffrey 
(1191-1212), and arrears demanded in a violent letter by the 
chancellor to Archbishop Giffard in 1271 (A. F. Leach, Early 
Yorkshire Schools, c. 12-16). So at Bury St Edmunds in 1180 


Abbot Sampson, who had himself when a boy and a secular clerk 
been admitted to the grammar school free as a special personal 
favour, firstmade the grammar school free of feesfor" school-hire ” 
by giving it a school house outside the abbey in the town, and 
a few years later endowed it with half of a living worth £5 a year, 
for which the master was to teach 40 boys free, relations of the 
monks bcii^ preferred. There were also many exhibition endow¬ 
ments, which made schools free or partially free for poor boys, 
such as the provision at St Cross Hospital, Winchester, founded 
in 1130, of free meals daily for twelve boys from the High School, 
Winchester; and an endowment given to the Durh^ Abbey 
almoner about 1180 for board and lodging of three boys from 
Durham grammar school, while at Si Nicholas’ Hospital, Ponte¬ 
fract, the custom was ancient in 1267 to provide 40 loaves a week 
“ except in vacations ” for the scholars of Pontefract school, which 
is mentioned about 1100 as granted to the collegiate church in the 
castle there. It is significant that while the inquisition which 
established this custom was taken in French in 1267 it was 
confirmed in a mixture of Latin and English in 1464. In con¬ 
nexion with Stapledon Hall, now Exeter College, Oxford, 
Bishop Stapledon about 1327 provided for twelve scholars of 
Exeter Cathedral grammar school being boarded and clothed 
gratis in St John’s Hospital by one of the gates of the city. In 
1441 St Anthony’s school was established in St Antliony’s 
Hospital, London. Later, us in the famous case of Banbury 
Hospital, under Stanbridge in 150J, hospitals were bodily con¬ 
verted into schools, a precedent frequently followed since. Henry 
VI., in 1441, under the guidance of (fiicheley and Wiiyneflete, 
copied Winchester down to the minutest particulars, and the 
wording of its statutes, but with the impiortant difference that 
its school was declared, what Winchester was not, a free grammar 
school open to all from all parts of England. Anotlier class of 
school, which if not free at first generally became so, was that of 
the grammar schools established by joint stock effort of the 
numerous gilds, or trades unions, which studded the towns. 
As the London City gilds still keep chaplains, so nearly every 
gild maintained one or more priests to perform the gild masses, 
say grace at the gild feasts, and bury the gild brethren and sisters 
and pray for their souls. Some of the larger ones converted 
parish churches, as at Boston, into little less than cathedrals in 
size and splendour, with a staff of priests and singing clerks as 
large as tluat of the greatest collegiate churches. Some of these 
priests nr clerks kept schools of grammar and of song. There are 
unfortunately no accounts of such gilds preserved earlier than 
the 13th or 16th centuries. But there can be no doubt that 
they kept schools much earlier than that. The grammar schools 
at Louth and Boston, which appear, the former in the isth 
century and the latter in the 14th, in gild documents, occur in 
other documents in 1276 and 1329 respectively. The school of the 
gild of Wisbech in Cambridgeshire is similarly mentioned in 1446. 
At Stratford-on-Avon the .school appears in the earliest extant 
gild accounts, in 140a, but existed more than a century earlier, 
when, in 1295, its master or “ rector ” was ordained a subdeacon 
side by side with the rector of the parish church, William Gren- 
field, a future archbishop of York. It was converted into a free 
school by endowments given by one of the gild priests in 1482, 
and has continued without intermission to the prc.sent day 
(Vict. Co. Hist., Warwick, ii. 329). 

Probably the most numerous schools were those kept by 
chantry priests, endowed by single benefactors to pray for their 
souls, who sometimes by express terms of the foundation, more 
often perhaps to occupy their time or eke out not too substantial 
endowments, kept schools. These were sometimes free, more 
often at first not. But we know scarcely anything of these schools 
before the 14th century, the foundation deeds of those isolated 
institutions not having been preserved like those of colleges. 
We find, however, Oswestry endowed as a free school by David 
Holbeact^ a lawyer, about 14^ j Middleton, Lancashire, by 
Bishop Langley of Durham, in 14112; Durham itself by the same 
in I4r4; Sevenoaks by William Sennock (Sevenock), a London 
grocer, the schoolmaster of which was “.by no means to be in 
holy orders,” in 1432 ; Newport, Shropshire, by Thomas Draper, 
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144a ; Newland, Gloucesterdiire, liy Robert Gryndour esquire, 
1446; AJnwkk, Northumberland, by William Alnwick, bishop 
of Lincoln, 1448; Iteritend, now in Birmingham, 1448; 
Towcester by Archdeacon Siwnne in 1^9. There was somewhat 
of a stoppage of such foundations during the Wars of the Roses, 
but it was resumed with renewed vigour during the later years 
of lidward IV., and under Henry VII., and continued to the 
dissolution of mona.steries. Among colleges may be noticed 
Acaster College for three schools of grammar, song and scrivener 
craft, i.e. writing and .accounts, by ex-dumcellor Bishop Stilling- 
fleet almut 1472 : Rotherham College with three similar schools 
by cx-rhanrellor Archbishop Rotherham, 1484 ; Ipswich by the 
chancellor Cardinal Wolsey, 1528 ; and among chantry scliools, 
Hull, 1482 ; Long Melford, 2484 : Chipping Camden and Stow 
on the Wold, 1487 ; Stockport, by ex-Lord Mayor Sir Edmund 
Shaa, T4S7 ; Macclesfield, by ex-I./ird Mayor Sir John I’ercival, 
1502 ; Cromer, by ex-Ixird Mayor Read, 1505 ; Week St Mary, 
by the ex-La<ly Mayoress Percival, 1508 ; and so on. The re 
endowment of the old St Paul’s school, London, by Dean Colet 
in 1510-1512, with the propert>’ he inlierited from Lord Mayor 
Colet, and its transfer under papal, episcopal, capitular and royal 
licence from the dean and chapter of St Paul’s to the Mercers' 
Company, and its conversion into a school free for 153 boys, 
created no small stir. Especially was this so, because it is the 
first instance in which the teaching of Greek is mentioned in 
.school statutes, though only in the tentative form of a direction 
that the high master should be learned in I.atin “ and also in 
Greek yf suyche may be gotten.” TTiough (ireek was probably 
taught at Eton and Winchester under William Herman, head¬ 
master of Eton (1485) and Winchester (1494), whose VuLgaria, 
composed when headmaster, contains frequent references to 
Greek, and even to a Greek play seemingly {wepared by the boys, 
it did not become a regular school subject till the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth. School exercises in Greek at Winchester under Edward VI. 
are pre.served, but Sir Thomas Pope says it had been dropped at 
Eton under Mary. There is no evidence of it at St Paul’s before 
Elizabeth’s reign. At the time of the meeting of the Reformation 
parliament in 1535 there were lietween ,300 and 400 grammar 
schools in England, the majority of which were free schools, 
charging no fees for teaching. 

Free schools received a notable accession, on the dissolution of 
monasteries, in the schools attached to all the cathedrals “ of the 
new Wndation,” exi^pt Winchester, by Henry VIII. in 1540, 
including Gloucester, Bri.stol, Peterborough, Chester and West¬ 
minster, which had not been cathedrals before. On the other 
hand, the list of free schools and endowed schools was much re¬ 
duced by the doctrine which treated the endowments of schools 
under the control of monasteries not only through the lath 
century transfers but even by much later and known foundations 
as trustees, as included in the confiscation of the monastery itself. 
Coventry, St Albans, Eye, Reading, Bury St Edmunds, Abing¬ 
don, Faversham are some out of many which suffered from this 
doctrine, and if they did not in fact cease, were for a time deprived 
of their endowments and only revived with new ones. Reading 
school was actually granted to its master, an Eton and King's 
scholar. St Albans was restored by the munificence of its lait 
and well-pensioned abbot; Bury St F,dmunds, like a good many 
more, by grant of Edward VI.; Abingdon by a private donor; 
Faversham by restoration of the trust-property on cause shown. 
But many, like Dunwich, perished irretrievably. 

Spite of the dissolution of monasteries, the creation of chantry 
schools and other grammar schools went on. In this very year, 
1540, Jolm Harmon (who is generally known bj' his assumed 
name Veysey or Voysey), bishop of Exeter, endowed Sutton 
(kildfield grammar school,and in 1544 made its gild the governors. 
One of the latest of great schools, that of Berkhamsted, was 
founded ^ John Incent, dean Of St Paul’s, in 1541; while 
archbbhop Holgate of York founded three free grammar schools, 
though without any chantry provisions, at York, Malton and 
Hemsworth in 1546. In 1548 all the endowed schools in England, 
other than ^e cathedral schools, were threatened and the vast 
majority destroyed by the act for the dissolution of colleges and 


chantries. Only Winchester, Eton and Magdalen College School 
were exempted, and they ow^ their exemption to being regarded 
as part of the universities with which (through New College. 
King’s and Magdalen) they were connect^ ; and even they liutl 
been included in the siniilar act passed in 1546, which was, 
however, permissive and lasted for Henry VIlI.’s life only. 
The Chantries Act, while providing lor the alxilition of colleges, 
gilds and chantries, contained indeed provision for the rontinu- 
ance by special order of all schixrls attached to tliem, which were 
grammar schools by foundation, and for their increase and en¬ 
largement out of the confiscated lands. Unfortunately there 
was neither time nor money to spare for the purpose. A com¬ 
mission consisting of Sir Walter Mildmay, afterwards cltancellor 
of the exchetjuer, and Robert Keylway, or Kelway, afterwards 
Serjeant-at-law and authoi of Kelway s Reports, continued by 
warrant of the 20th of June 1548 “ until furtlier order ” such 
schools ns were clearly shown to he grammar schools by founda¬ 
tion, at the net income specifically enjoyed by the schoolmasters 
at Ute time. IKe “ furtlier order,” which wa.s to re-endow them 
with lands, never came. Only in a comparatively few places, 
where the inhabitants or powerful persons bestirred themselves 
to beg, or more often to buy, chantry lands from the Crown, 
were the schools restored and re-endowed. The few that were 
restored, and even by on irony of fate some of tliose which were 
deprived of their lands by Edward VI. but managed to struggle 
on, got the name of Free Grammar Schools of King Edward \'l. 
So Edward VI. has been credited with being not only the ioumlei 
of schools, estimated by various writers at 22, 30 and 44 in 
number, of which in the must favourable cases he increased 
the endowment, but also with being the piomoter instead of 
the spoiler of a grammar school system. The earliest .school 
octuidly re.stored by him was Berkhamsted, which was refounded 
by act of imrliament in 1549 ; St Albtms, Stamford and Pockling- 
ton being also refounded by acts of the same year. Acts of 
parliament were found too cumbrous. Some, as at Morpeth, 
Northumberland, and Saffron Walden in Essex, were refounded 
by grant to a town corporation of gild property with a grammar 
school attacherl. Most of the later refoundations were by letters 
patent. The first refoundation by patent for a school per se 
under a governing body created ad hoc was that of Sherborne, 
13th of May 1550, Bury St Edmunds often, but wrongly, 
claimed as the first, not being till the 3rd of August 1550. The 
bulk were refounded in 1551-1553. 

The notion that there was any great advance or change in 
the curriculum of schools at the Reformation is erroneous. 
There is hardly any difference between the authors prescribed 
at Bury in 1550 and those at Ipswich in 1528 ; Cato’s Moralia, 
Aesop, Terence, Ovid, Erasmus, Sallust, Caesar, Virgil and 
Horace appearing in the statutes of both. If anything Ip.swich 
was the more advanced, as Wolsey directed his boys to be taught 
precis writing in English, and essays and themes, also apparently 
in English, which are not mentioned at Bury. But Ipswidi 
was a school of the first grade with eight forms, whereas at 
Bury only five were contemplated. The reign of Mary did not 
affect the schools as such one way or the other. Several, like 
Basingstoke grammar school and St Peter’s school, York, were 
re-endowed in her reign, the former by restoration of gild lands, 
the latter by appropriation of the endowment of a hospital for 
poor priests. “ Heretic ” masters were extruded, and occasion¬ 
ally, like the master of Reading school, Julian Palmer, burnt. 
Similar extrusions of Romanists followed on the accession of 
Elizabeth, in 1580 and subsequent years the bishops were 
ordered to inquire as to schoolmasters who did not attend 
church or had not licences from the ordinaries to teach. The 
visitations of the chapter of Southwell as ordinaries in their 
liberty show schoolmasters in many small towns and villages, 
some of them “ popish recusants,” and others inhibited until 
they had been duly licensed. How far they taught grammar 
schools and not elementary schools is not very dear. But one 
unfortunate result of the suppression of the song schools was 
that attempts were now made, as at Wellingborou^ in North- 
omptonshite, to make the grammar schools serve the two 
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incomjiatible purposes of grammar and elementary schook, with 
the result too often that the grammar school was degraded and 
the elementary school inefficient. 

The number of school foundations credited to Queen Eiizalwth 
or her era is very much larger than the facts justify. The 
greatest of all. Westminster, which during the 18th century 
was ladle prineeps in the numbers, social rank and academic 
and literary achievement of its scholars, had in fart never 
ceased afteV its foundation, or refoundation, as a cathedral 
school under Henry VIII. Though Mary had restored the mimks. 
the school went on throughout her reign ^ and until h.lizabeth j 
formally refounded it with the restored canons. It is more , 
extraordinarr' to find St Allians, foundeii under act of parlia¬ 
ment of I'dward VI., with Coventry, restored under imtent of 
Henry VII 1 ., and Lincoln, which had existed uninterruptedly 
from the nth century, credited to her time. Similarly Bristol, 
Mansfield, Worcester' Darlington, I.eircster, Lye. Bromyard, 
Kichmond, Bodmin, Penryn. Fotheringay and others long 
previously existing and deriving no Ixinefit from her or augmenta¬ 
tion in her time, are erroneously dubbed Lliiaibcthan. 

In tlie ciirrieulum of tlie schools, the change made by the Re- 
lomiation has been much exaggerated. .Mready in 1.146. m founding 
at I'.imbridge the eollegc of (h.d's House, now nnluded m Christ .< 
College^ which was the first training college for grainniai or sei-ondai y 
sclioolinasters, Bingham h.ul put forward the necessity of Latin, 
not only for translating the scriptures and c.irrying on the law and 
biiMiiess of the realm, but aLii for commumcatioii with strangen. 
and Inreigners. In the Llizabetlian .schools the pitiparaUon for 
piiblii hie was slightly more emphasized. Bill methods and authors 
were liflle ehaiigcd. The growth of Creel, in all the great schools, 
.md the attempt, as theological discussion grew keener towards the 
end of the reigii, to acclimatize Hebrew, are tlic chiel ieatures. 
Under lames 1 . and the Commonwealth the meiilion of Hebrew 111 
statutes aiitl the leaching ol il 111 schools became tjuite common. It 
was advocated even by )ohn Comeniiis, the Czi-ch-Gcmian, who 
createrl a stir a few years liefore the Civil War by denouncing Imtin 
as a subject of instruction except for boys going to the universities, 
.uid advocating the substitution of teruihing in the vernacular 
laiiguag'- ol each country insiead. 

There is one not wholly novel but notable feature wliieli may 
be remarked in Llizabethan school foundations, mostly no 
doubt replacing old ones, and that is that many were the product 
of joint edort, partly in annual subscriptions and partly in 
donations of land or money down, not from one benefactor 
bul from many persons. This is the case in many which have 
been attributed to the queen herself or to individual founders. 
Wakefield and Halifax in Yorkshire; Ashbourne, Derby.shire; 
■Sandwich, Kent; Hexham, Northumberland ; and St Saviour’s 
and St Olave’s, .Southwark, arc cases in which the evidence of 
joint stock enterprise has been fortunately pireserved, as it has 
in that ol Nottingham, which, after an existence of at least 
300 years as a fee school, was refounded as a tree school in 1512. 
Another and less fortunate feature may lie oliserved in the 
freiiuent attempt to make the grammar schools do double work, 
and supply the loss caused by the suppression of tlie song schools, 
by doing duty also as elementary schools to teach the tliree R's. 
U is an attempt which is being continually renewed and always 
results in failure; generally ending in degrading the secondary 
school while not making the elementary school efficient. Welling¬ 
borough in Northamptonshire is a remfurkable example of this. 
It is a school which, founded by joint effort and out of common 
town estate, always languished until in recent years it shook 
off the elementary school and became one of the most flourishing 
secondary schools in the county ( Viet. Co. Hut., Northants., ii.). 

During the Civil War and the Commonwealth, when new 
ideas on every subject were broached, education received new 
impetus, and under the fostering care of parliament schools 
were increased in numbers. Many new schools were created, 
many old schools obtained an increase of endowment and 
efficiency. Among the great schools it was during tliis time that 
Westminster, with a parliamentary committee of lords and 
commons substituted for the dean and chapter, under Bus^, 
definitely placed itself in that position of pre-eminence which 
it retained till the first decade of the iqtii century. It is signifi- 
> Nicholas Udal (a.v.) was master in ijss-rsse. 


cant that tlie two oldest extant schuul-hsts are of this peiuid, 
that for Winchester, which flourished under a Puritan waideii 
and headmaster, for 1653, and that lor Westminster for 1655. 
The care tliat parliament showed for si-hools wa.s most eon- 
' spicuuus, wlicrc it might have least been expected, in regard 
to the cathedral schools. On the 14111 ol Octolwr lO-tr the 
estates of deans and chapters were ordered to be sequestered, 
subject to u direetiim that " allowances assigned for scholars, 
almsmen and other charitable uses might not be interrupted. " 
On the qth ol October 1643 parliament extended to se.hool- 
masters tlie functions ol the Uoimniltee for Plundered Ministers, 

I to remove those scandalous in hie or docli ine or who hail deserled 
their cures. 

As the ])ro|X'i ly of deans and chapters was gradually sequestrated 
in r&43-i04b, jxiwer was given tins committee to relieve pool 
minislets and scliixiliiiasters out of tin- proiueUs. By act of parlia¬ 
ment, on the yolh ef .tpril 10414, (leans and ehafiters were alKilishecl.liul 
(he schools wen- exjin-sslv saved hv ,i danse lhat all jianni-nts from 
their revenues whieli Ix-fore file 1-1 of 1 leremlx-r 1O41 had Ix-eil 01 
ought to have Ixen paid to the maintenance ol any grammar sdmul 
or scholars ..hould continue to be jiaid. 'Hie teiiipuoil estates werc 
ordered to lx- sold, lull the sixiiliial jmijierly, i.e. livings and tithes, 
di‘vol\ed oil llutU'eii triisti-i-s, .md alterwards on the University 
Reform Commitfee, for salaries and niignii-utatioiis lor preaching 
ministers and sclnxilmasU-is, ol winch £2 ocxj a year was to go to the 
mci-case ol the universities. Under these two provisions not oiil> 
were all thi- cathednd grammar schools pri-scrved itiUicI, the existing 
mastci-s Ix'iiig left in undistiirlx-d |>os.session where they attendeii 
to their business and did not lie.ir arms against jiarliament, but in 
many cases they received large increases ol stipend. The chc.pters 
had kepi tin: schoolmasters at the hxeil amounts prescrilxid by Henry 
VITl.’s slatutes or older cu-.tum, though their own incomes they had 
increased to many times the statutable amounts by dividing fines 
amongst themselves. They had not even projierlv mamlamed Ihe 
school buildings. At Canterbury, parliament Inul at once to stx-nd 
the large .sum ol m rejiainiig the school and imrslers' homscs. 
and at Rochester similar aiiiounts. I he committee aiigiiieiited 
salaries at Cliesler, the raa.ster Irtmi £22 to £^(> and llie iitlier from 
,^to to £i<t : at Salisbury the master from ,^10 to £20 and the nshei 
from £^ to ,^15; at C.hicheslcr tlie masters Ironi £20 to £^0; at 
Rochester they doul)le.d the lormer stqxiiid ol ;ii3. Os. Md.; at 
Durham the allowance ol £20 was doubled. So at St Anthony’s 
school, London, which by a grievous error the local historians kilted 
under Klizabeth though it survii-erl till the Fire ol laindon, the salary, 
paid by SI George's, Windsor, sc-ttlixl in 1442, at Ihe rate of ;^rb, 
was now increased to ,^36 a year. Other sthools jiaid from chajiter 
or crown revenues received .similar inereascs, Grimston /30; New¬ 
castle under Lynne £20; Bridjiort, Dorset, /15, iqs. ^ Two of the 
most backward districts had each obtained a siiecial " act for the 
propagation of the gospel and the maintenance of godly and able 
ministers and schoolmasters there," - Wales on the 22nd of February, 
and tlie lour northern counties on Uie ist of March 1O50. Hiuler 
these acts, the school at Llaiirwsl was increased by £i^ and at Alx-i- 
gavenny by ;^io a year, while now- schools were established at some 
twenty-four jilaees, including Carnarvon, Cardiff, Cardigan, Mont¬ 
gomery and IV-ubigli, with salams ranging from ;^i(i a year at 
Gleiilx-riog to £^u lor the master and £25 tor the icshcr at WrexU^. 
In fact, the act was an anticipalion of the Welsh Intermediate 
Kducation Act i8«,S. So in the northern counties the stipends of 
the Durham Cathedral grammar .schixilmasters were donbhxl: and 
Ihe masters ol Darliiiglon grammar school and of Bishop Auckland 
grammar schixil eadi received an augmentation of £20 or mor,- 
than double, and the master of Hcighington of ;^io a year , while- 
new grammar schools were established at Barnard Casth- and 
Ferry Hill. New schools, perhaps elementary, were erected at 
Stanhope, Staindrop, Brancepc-th, Ayclifilc and Whickham, while 
a new departure was taken in the erection of navigaUoii schools at 
Sunderland and Ncthc-r Heworth. The greatest effort was the 
e.stablishment of the universityi college of Durham, anticipating by 
near 200 years the present nniversity, while an elalmrate plan was 
published in 1647 for the establishment of a iimvcrsity of London. 
But none of tlie good work of parliament was allowed to stand at 
the Restoration, and the revenues appropriated to education went 
liack to the prebendaries whom Archbishop Cranmer wished to turn 
out of the hive as drones 100 years before. The master of Durham 
grammar schixil alone, on an express letter from the king, was 
allowed to receive an augmentation of £20 a year. 

A more permanent result of the abolition of bishops Mid 
chapters and their licensing powers wa.s the immense develop¬ 
ment given to private schools all over the country, and not 
least in t.ondon. Among them^- John Farnaby, a royalist, -who 
had been employed to prixluce a revised Lilly’s grammar in 
andcipation of Kennedy’s Latin Primer of two centuries later, 
was the most famous and successful at the time ; and John 
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Milton, though he was perhaps rather a private tutor than a 
schoolmaster, is the most famous now. Another of them, 
Charles Hoole, royalist and ex-master of Rotherham, who 
taught first close to Milton in Aldersgate Street and then in 
Tokenhousc Garden in Lothbury, produced a most novel and 
useful school book in his AWe Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching 
School, written in 16.57 and published “ after 14 years’ diligent 
trial in practice in London ” in 1660. There is no more illuminat¬ 
ing work for demonstrating the absurdity of the notion that 
thought and theorizing were not brought to bear on education 
in those days. Milton’s Tractate on Education (1643) is but a 
scries of vague generalities compared with Hoole’s book, and is 
chiefly noticeable for its denunciation, not of education being 
wholly classical, which is assumed as a matter of course, but 
of the absurd method which devoted ten years to not learning 
a smattering of l.atin when Italian or French were learnt in a 
year. But Milton’s own idea of cramming the unfortunate 
lioys with Varro and Columella, with agriculture and fishing, 
tactics and strategics in Greek and Latin authors, so that the 
pupils might learn things instead of words, was as visionary a 
one as could be conceived. 

The Restoration parliament not only cut off the supply of 
new schools and new endowments, but by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662 and the Five Mile Act in 1665, imposing prohibitory 
penalties on all teaching in public or private schools, except 
by rigid Church of England men, did its best to stop tdl advance. 
The very ferocity of the attempt in the long run defeated itself. 
By a scries of decisions of the courts all the schools but the 
endowed grammar schools were (in defiance, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, of the law and historical right) freed from the control 
of the bishops, and even some grammar schools. Thus in Bates’s 
case, 1670, it was held that where a master was put in by lay 
patrons he could not be turned out for teaching without the 
licence of the ordinary, but only censured, and that the statutory 
penalty was a bur to proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. 
Next year in Cox’s case it was settled that the bishop’s licence 
was only required in grammar schools. Private schools nomin¬ 
ally to teach writing, arithmetic, French, geography and naviga¬ 
tion were outside ecclesiastical cognizance and gradually monopo¬ 
lized the education of the middle classes. Singleton, expelled 
from the headmastership of Eton at the Restoration, is said to 
have had 300 boys in a school in St Mary Axe. Foubert, banished 
from France for Protestantism, had an academy in the Hay- 
market under royal patronage. No dissenter, however, could 
be a member of a governing body or master of an endowed 
school, and if a dissenter went as a scholar he had to go to 
church and learn the church catechism. The diurch was tiiere- 
fore left in sole control of the endowed schools, with the result 
that at the end of the 18th century the schools were in a more 
decrepit condition than they were at any time in their long 
history. Only those whidi had great possessions and attracted 
the aristocracy flourished. 

The post-Restoration period is distinguished, however, by one 
great mnovation, the development of girls’ schools. There 
were girls’ schools at Hackney and at Chebea, at Oxford and at 
Bicester, boarding-schools where “ young gentlewomen learnt 
to play, dance and sing,” and where needlework was usually 
taught. In 1673 Mrs Makin, who had a ladies’ school at Totten¬ 
ham High Cross, and had been governess to the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, published an “ Essay to Revive the Antient Education of 
Gentlewomen,” dedicated to the princess, afterwards queen, 
Mary. She advocates the education of girls in the same subjects 
as men, including Latin, though not by learning Lily’s grammar 
by heart, but by learning grammar in English. 

In the 18th century, with the progress of the means of com¬ 
munication, a few great schools, of which Westminster, Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow were the greatest, throve at the expense 
of the country granunar schools to which the local nobility 
and gentry used to resort. They were conducted, however, 
like private schools—the town boys at Westminster, the dames’ 
houses at Eton, the Commoners’ houses at Winchester, being 
in fact private ventures. The process was imitated at Harrow 


from 1725, and Rugby from 1765, which emulated and some¬ 
times surpassed the three old schools: while Charterhouse 
and Shrewsbury (which in the latter days of Elizabeth had been 
one of the largest schools in the county) also developed on the 
same lines. But there was little change even in their matter or 
method. In those schools in which French was taught and 
English poetry and prose were cultivated it was in a sort of 
amateur way and as a by-study. The serious work of scholar¬ 
ship was still confined to classics, though they were made the 
medium of excursions into history, geography and political 
science. The grammar schools in the country towns, with on 
the whole inferior teachers, clung more closely to the ancient 
ways. As the growth of commerce and manufactures brought 
into the ranks of the local aristocracy men mostly dissenters, 
the grammar schools, which refused to admit tliem either as 
governors or scholar.s, and which despised, if they did not, as 
they often did, wholly reject modem languages and modem 
subjects, were relegated to the free boys, who went there not 
for love of learning but because learning was free. Where some 
enteqirising man got together a boarding-school his “young 
gentlemen,” who paid relatively high fees, were carefully secluded 
even in work, still more in play, from the common herd of free 
boys. 

Never probably since the qth century was the condition of 
the public schools of England worse than in the years 1750 to 
1840. In the Victoria County Histories, in Carlisle’s Endmved 
Grammar Schools, in the reports of Lord Brougham’s Commission 
of Inquiry concerning Charities (1818-1837), it may l)e read in 
the case of county after county and school after school how 
the grammar schools, where they still struggled to preserve a 
semblance of higher education, were often taught by the nearest 
vicar or curate, and were reduced to ten or even to no boys. 
Thus at Stamford in 1729 there were five boys; at Birmingham 
in 1734 none 5 at Moulton in 1744 none ; at Wainfleet in 1753 
none ; at Oundle in 1762 one entry, in 1779 four in the school, 
in 1785 none. At Repton between 1779 and 1800 fifteen boys 
were admitted; at Abingdon from 1792 to 1803 there were from 
three to ten boys; at Derby in 1826 four boys; at Chesterfield 
in 1827 four beys, and from 1832 to 1836 one boy constituted 
the whole school. Often for half a century no more than half 
a dozen boys had been known to attend the school; sometimes 
this was the case for a century, while a large proportion of the 
schools had been definitely converted into elementary schools, 
and bad ones at that. Great, if partial, improvement followed 
after the publication of the reports of Lord Brougham’s com¬ 
mission and the suits in Chancery and private acts of parliament 
for the restitution of endowments of schools which followed 
them. But the Public Schools Commission Report of 1863 and 
the Schools Inquiry Report of 1868 revealed still a deplorable 
state of things. This has largely been remedied by the removal 
of religious disabilities, the introduction of the principle of 
representative government in the governing bodies of schools, 
and the widening of the curriculum through special commissions 
with drastic powers, in the case of the great public schools under 
the Public Schools Commission, and in the case of the lesser public 
schools by the Endowed Schools Commissioners and the Charitj' 
Commissioners under the Endowed Schools Act 1869, and the 
carving of endowed grammar or high schools for girls out of 
the old schools for boys. 

It is satisfactory to end this review of the history of 
schools writh the conclusion that however much might still 
require to be done, the conditions in 1910 showed a complete 
alteration. English schools of all grades had never been 
so full of pupils, so well equipped with buildings and appli¬ 
ances, or staffed with such devoted and active bands of 
teachers. 

Elementary Schools .—Elementary teaching prevailed in 
medieval England to an infinitely wider extent than has been 
commonly supposed. It was at first the duty of eveiy parish 
priest. Its origin has been credited, even as lately as 1908 
(Foster Watson, English Grammar Schools to 1660), to a decree 
of Theodulf, .bishop of Orleans in France, in 787, and to a law 
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of King Ethelbert in England in 994 (De Montmorency, State 
Intervention in English Educattmi, 1902): “ mass priests ought 
always to have in their houses a school of disciples, and if any 
good man desires to commit his little ones to them for instruction 
they ought gladly to receive and kindly teach them.” These 
decrees were, in fact, merely re-issues of the 5th canon of the 
6th council of Constantinople: “ Let priests throughout the 
towns and villages liave schools, and if any of the faithful wish 
to commend their litfife ones to them to learn their letters, let 
them not refuse to receive them, exacting however no price 
nor taking anything from them, except what the parents volun¬ 
tarily offer,” a phrase repeated again and again in the founda¬ 
tion documents of free schools, grammar or other, to the middle 
of the 18th century. The mass priests, however, neglected 
their duly. In 1295, John of Pontissera, bishop of Winchester, 
tried to recall those of his diocese to it by a synodal statute: 
” Let rectors, vicars and parish priests see that the sons of their 
parishioners know the Lord’s Prayer, Creed and Salutation 
of the \ irgin . . . and the j)arcnts should Ire induced to let 
their boj'.^ when they know how to read the psalter, learn 
singing also.’’ It may be olxservcd that now the rectors arc 
not ret|uircd to teach boys themseh es. but to .see them taught. 
J'lie duty of the parson luid in fact been devolved on the clerk. 
In a decretal of Gregory IX., e. 1234, every parish priest was 
ordered to have a clerk to sing with him, read the epistle and 
lesson, and t)e able to keep school and warn the parishioners 
to send their sons to the church to learn the faith, whom he is 
to teach with all chastity (Decrct. lib. iii., til. i., c. iii.). This 
seems to he only ;ui amplification of IjSO f\'., c. 850, omnis pres¬ 
byter tiencuin habeat scholarcm qui epistolam, &c. Many parish 
clerks duly did their duty in teaching. So we find in 1481 at 
St Nicholas, Bristol, “ The (Jerks ought not to take no hoke 
ouie of the (jucre for childcryne to leme in with owte licence of 
the procurators,” i.e. the churchwardens. At Faversham in 
1506, ” Item the said clarkis or one of theym as moche as in theym 
is shall endeavour theymself to teche children to rede and synge 
... as of olde tyme hath lx; accustomed.” But probably most 
neglected their duty, as we find in many places other provision 
for elementary instruction ; sometimes by reading and writing 
schools, more often, as already stated, by the song schools. At 
liarnack, Northamptonshire, the rector had licence in t359 
from the bishop of Lincoln to establish a master to teach reading, 
song and grammar. A reading school is mentioned at Howden, 
Yorkshire, in 1394, but it had then become united to the song 
school, and a chaplain, i.e. a priest, was appointed to it (scholas 
tain lectuales quant cantuales). In i4ot William Coke “alias 
clerk,’’ probably because he was the parish clerk, not apparently 
in orders, was appointed to this joint song and reading school, 
a reservation, however, being made to one John Lowyke of the 
right to teach a reading school only (studium lectuale) for 18 
boys. Next year, 1402, William Lowyke, probably John's son, 
was appointed to the reading and song school, an appointment 
repeated in 1412, while another person was appointed to the 
two schools in 1426. But in 1456 the reading school was com¬ 
bined with the grammar school under John Armandson, B.A. 
At Northallerton in 1426 the reading and song school are com¬ 
bined ; the grammar 'school separate ; but in 1440 reading, 
grammar and song schools were combined in the hands of John 
Leuesham, tJiaplain. 

We owe our knowledge of these schewLs to the casual preservation 
in the British Museum of a letter book of the prior of Durham 
cathedral monastery, who was the " Ordinary " tor the Yorkshire 
possessions of St Cuthbert, among which were the two places named. 
But they can hardly have been as exceptional in fact as they are 
in records. Separate reading schools must have existed elsewhere. 
Nor can the two Yorkshire colleges of Acaster and Rotherham, 
founded about 1472 and >484, be as unique as they appear to be in 
having, tesides a grammar and song schcxil, a writmg schcxil. At 
Acaster a " third [master] to teche to write and all such thing as 
belonged to scrivener craft,” and at Rotherham " because that 
country prtxluces many youths endowed with the light and acuteness 
of ability, but all do not wish to attain the dignity and height of the 
priesthood, that they may be the better fitted for the mechanical 
arts and other worldly concerns, a third fellow, knowing and skilled 
in the art of writing and accounts,” was added to the grammar and 


song masters (A. F. Leach, Early Yorkshire Schools, ii. 62, 84-87, 89. 
no, 151). At Aldwinkle, Northants, the cliantry priest was by 
foundation ordinance of 1489 to teach six oi the poorest boys spelhng 
and reading [syUahtlacioiie et lectura). At Backing, in Essex, a 
cliantry priest was founded in 1392 to " tcache the cliildenic to 
wrytte and read,” while the chantry priest at Bromyard, Hereford¬ 
shire, was founded 1111394 to ” bryhge upe tile childenie home in the 
pariidi in reading, wrytynge and graiuar. At N onnanton, Yorkshire, 
the chantry of Our Lady was "lor good educatcion as well in grammar 
as wrytiuge,” and at Burgh under Stainmore, Westmorland, the 
stipendiary priest was ” to kepe a Free Grammar Schole and also 
to teche scholers to wryte.” At Kingsley, Stafiurdshirc, tlie chantry 
priest was also ” to kepe stxile and teche pore men’s cluldren oi 
the said parishe grammar and to rede au(l singe.” .At Montgomery, 
on the oUier hand, it is made matter of complaint, in 1548, that the 
fraternity of Our Lady hired a " prest or lerned man to kepe scole " 
lor thirty years past, but he now " taught but yonge begynners 
onelye to write and syng and to reade soo far as the accidcns rules 
and n<x> gramnier.” At Farthuighoe, Northants, was apparently 
a purely elementary school, the chantry priest being directed by 
foundation in 1443 bv a London mercer to teach (lie little ones 
(parvulos), later translated peMs, freely. At Ip.swich m 1477 the 
little ones called Apeseyes (ABC’s) and Songe were not under the 
grammar schisilmaster but an independent teacher. The most 
elementary school was the ABC school. *\t Christ's College, Brecon, 
founded, or reloundetl, by Henry Vlll., besides a grammar master 
ttl £*3. 6“' 8d. a year and an usher al hall that, there was a chaplain 
to sing mass and ” to teache the yonge children resorting to the sai(l 
.sccKile there ABC ” at the same pay as the iisiier. Tins .seems to 
have been really a song school ,\t the college ol Glasney, Cornw'all, 
founded, or refounded, in I2(i.|, the bell-ringer had £2 a year " as 
well for tc^hyng of pore mens children their .ABC as lor ringing ” ; 
while at l.a.unceston the grammar master had £i0 a year, and 
13s. 4(1. was ” ycrly distributed to an aged man chosen by the niayre 
to teache yoiinge chylderne the ABC.” At Sallron Walden, Fs.sex, 
in 1423, it wa,s settled after legal procmdings, that the chantry 
priests at the parish chnrcli might teach children the alphaliet and 
graces, but not further. Anything more was tlie privilege ol the 
grammar schoolmaster. 

In 1542 an injunction of Bonner as bishop of London shows 
an attempt on Henry VIIl.’s part to recall the clergy to the duty 
of teaching ” every of you that be parsons, vicars, curates and 
also cliantry priests and stipendiaries to . . . teach and bring 
up in learning the best ye can all such children of your parishioners 
as shall come to you, or at the least teach them to remi English.” 
The advisers of Edward VI. at first appear to have contemplated 
a similar development by an injunction in 1547 that ‘‘ all chauntry 
priests shall exercise themselves in teaching youth to read and 
write and bring them up in good manners and other virtuous 
exorcises.” But the Chantries Act next year swept all the 
chantries away by Ea.ster 1548 ; and while professing to apply 
tlieir endowments to education, struck a deadly blow at ele¬ 
mentary education by omitting any saving clause for elementary 
schools, whether song, reading, writing or ABC schools. The 
first duty of a sung or of a reading school being “ to teach a child 
to help apriest to sing mass,’’ they were regarded as superstitious; 
and the rest were presumably looked on as tainted with the 
same poison. So of ail the hundreds of song schools in the 
countiy, only two, outside the cathedrals and the university 
colleges and those of Winchester and Eton, Westminster and 
Windsor colleges, survived. These were the song school of the 
archdeacon Magnus foundation of a grammar school and song 
school at Newark in 1532 ; and that forming part of the grammar 
school in St Jolm’s Hospital, Coventry, established by John Hales 
under royal licence in 1545, though not legally settled till 1572. 
The gap left by these schools took long to fill, and probably the 
ignorance of tlie masses and of the lower midiile classes in Eliza¬ 
bethan and Jacobean times was greater than before the Reforma¬ 
tion. In the big towns, like London, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
voluntary rates, or application of the rates, were made to partly 
fill the gap. Qirist’s Hospital in 1553 with its 280 foundling 
children had, besides its grammar schoolmaster and usher, 
“ a teacher of pricksonge, a teacher to wrighte and two schoole 
masters for the Betties ABC.” But in Mary’s reign, Grafton 
the printer was “ clapt in the Flete for two daies because he 
suffered "iJie children to learne tite Englishe prymer ” for “ the 
Lattin abseies.” In Southwark, while St Saviour’s parish set up 
a granunar school in 1559, St Olave’s parish in 1560 directed the 
churchwardens to ask the inhabitants “ watte they will gyve 
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towards the settyng up ol a free skolle, " which was started 
next year to “ teche the cheldarne to write and rede and cast 
accompthe.” At St Lawrence Jewry'in 1568 a school was keptover 
thevestry. AtStEthelwy'n’sini5S9Smythe‘‘the.schoolmaster” 
paid los. "forkepingescolein the belfry.” At Stevenage in 1561- 
1562 the old Brotherhood house and some endowment was bought 
by .subscription for a school " to teach scholars called pettits to 
read English, write, east accounts and learn the accidence.” 

.Some of these and other like schools were rather junior or 
preparatory departments of the grammar school than independent 
elementary schools, 'fhe foundation of purely elementary schools 
was rare in Elizabeth’s reign. In Warwickshire, Alcester in 1582, 
Hcnley-in-Arden in 1586, in-Salop, Onibury in 1593, in Essex, 
l.ittldiury in 1595, appear to be pretty well all tho.se known. 
Those mentioned in Mr de Montmorency’s “ State Intervention,” 
taken from the Digest oj Schools of 1842, are mostly of charities 
afterwards applied to elementary education, not founded for the 
purpose. In most counties the earliest elementary endowed 
schools are of James l.'s reign, such as Appleton, Berkshire, in 
1604, Northiam, Sussex, in 1614, .Sir William Borlase’s school 
at Orcat Marlow in Buckinghamshire (now a seconilary school) 
in 1624. A great impetus was given to them by the Common¬ 
wealth, and many were founded by state action, only to be 
de.stroyed at the Ke.storation. Conspimous among Common¬ 
wealth .schools was that of Polesworth, Warwickshire, founded 
by deed of loth Marcli 1655, the first endowed sclipol which 
provided for girls as well as boys, tlie boys under a master 
to learn to write and read English, the girls in a separate 
schoolroom under a mistress to learn to read and work with the 
needle. In Wales Tliomas Gouge, an ejected minister, in 1672, 
started voluntary schools. 

After 1670 there was a large increase in elementary school 
foundations. 'Ihe reign of (Juecn Anne saw a new development 
take place of the charity schools. The movement was started 
in 1698 by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
taken up by the bishops with an organized propaganda fur getting 
subscriptions. The schools founded were commonly call^ blue 
or blue-coat schools, though there were red maids’, green and 
even yellow schools. Many were boarding-schools on the model 
of Christ's Hospital, where slum cliiklren, girls and boys, in 
separate schools of course, were taken in and prepared for service 
and work. But there were many day schools. All, however, 
provided a uniform of the Christ's Hospital type. They were 
chielly in the large towns, and still comprise some of the richest 
endowed elementary schools. Over 100 of them were establislied 
between 1698 and 1715 in London and Westminster, and in 1729 
there were 1658 schools with 34,000 children. In that year the 
curious development of “ circulating schools ” was started in 
Waks, the masters residing for a certain time in one district and 
then passing on to another. (This was a device known in medieval 
times, and notable examples of it were Sir Robert Hitcham’s 
rotatory school for Earl’s Colne and two other places in Pasex 
during the Commonwealth.) Griffith Jones was the principal 
promoter, and at his death in 1761 there were 10,000 children 
in the schools. In i8ot the Lwcasterian system of schools, 
not of a few boys or girls, but of several hundreds taught in classes 
of 60 or 80, chiefly by pupil teachers, was inaugurated in the 
Borough Road by Joseph Lanca.ster. Out of it grew the British 
and Foreign School Society. This was undenominational 
In 1811 the National Society adopted the similar, but rival, Beil 
or “ Madras system ” for Church of England teaching. The 
effect of these two organizations was to cover the country with 
elementary schools, partly endowed, chiefly supported by 
voluntary contributions and low fees. These ciimpleted the 
system, if system it could be called, of sporadic elementary 
schools. After the Reform Act of 1832 the state stepped in 
with grants and has gradually made elementary education 
universal. (A. F. L.) 

8ee luithei under EnucATtoN. 

SCHOONUt, a vessel rigged with fore and aft sails, properly 
with two masts, but now often with three, four and sometimes 
more masts; they are much used in the coasting trade, and 


require a smaller crew in proportion to their size than square- 
rigged vessels (see Riogino and Sh 31 >). According to the story, 
which is probably true, the name arose from a chance spectator’s 
exclamation “ there she scoons,” i.e. glides, slips free, at the 
launch of the first vessel of this type at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in 1713, her builder being one Andrew Robinson. The spelling 
“ schooner ’ is due to a suppo.sed derivation from tlie Hutch 
schooner, but that and the otlier European equivalents, Ger. 
Schoner, Dan. skonnert, Span, and Portuguese escuna, &c., are 
all from English. “ To scoon,” according to Skeat, is a Scottish 
(Qydesdale) dialect word, meaning to skip over water like a flat 
stone, and is ultimately connected with the root, implying quick 
motion, seen in shoot, scud, &c. In American colloquitd usage 
“ schooner ” is applied to the covered prairie-wagons u.sed by 
the emigrants moving westward before the construction of 
railways, and to a tall, narrow, lager-beer glass. 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR (1788-18O0), German philo¬ 
sopher, was bom in Danzig on the 22n<l of February 1788. His 
parents belonged to the mercantile aristocracy—the Ixinkers 
and traders of Danzig. His fatlier, Heinrich Floris Schopen¬ 
hauer, the youngest of a family to which the motlier had brought 
the germs of mental malady, was a mim ol strong will and 
originality, and so proud of the independence of his native town 
that when Danzig in 1793 .surrendered to the Prussians he and 
his whole establishment withdrew to Hamburg. At the age 
of forty he married Johanna Henrietta Trosiener, then only 
twenty, but the marriage owing to dificrence of temperament 
was unhappy. Their two children, Arthur and Adele (bom 
1796), bore the penalty of their parents’ incompatibilities. 
They were burdened by an abnormal urgency of desire and 
capacity for suffering, which no doubt took different phases in 
the man and the woman, but linked them together in a common 
susceptibility to ideal pain.' 

In the summer of 1787, a year after the marriage, the elder 
Schopenhauer, whom commercial exjieriences had made a 
cosmopolitan in heart, took his wife on a tour to western Europe. 
It had been his plan that the expected child should see the light 
in England, but the intention was fro,strated by the state of 
his wife's health. The name Arthur was chosen becau.se it 
remains the same in English, French and German. 

During the twelve years wliich followed the removal of the 
family to Hamburg (1793-1805) the Schopenhauers made 
frequent excursions. From 1797 to 1799 Arthur was a 
boarder with M. Gregoire, a merchant of Havre, and friend of 
tlie Hamburg house, with whose son Anthime he formed a fast 
friendship. Returning to Hamburg, for the next four years 
he had but indifferent training. When he reached the age of 
fifteen the scholarly and literary instincts began to awaken. 
But his father, steeped in the spirit of commerce, was unwilling 
that a son of his should worship knowledge and truth. Accord¬ 
ingly he offered his son the choice between the classical school 
and an excursion to England. A boy of fifteen could scarcely 
hesitate. In 1803 the Schopenhauers and their son set out on 
a lengthened tour, of which Johanna has given an account, 
to Holland, England, France and Austria. Six months were 
spent in England. He found English ways dull and precise 
and the religious observances exacting; and his mother had— 
not for the last time—to talk seriously with him on his im- 
social and wilful character. At Hamburg in the beginning of 
1805 he was placed in a merchant’s office. He had only been 
there for three months when his father, who had shown 

* Johanna Schopenhauer (1766-1838) was in her day an author 
oS some reputation. Besides editing die memoirs of remow, she 
published Notes on Trmiels in England, Scotland and Southern France 
(1813-1817); Johann van Eych and his Successors (1823); tliree 
romances, Gabriele (1819-1820), Die Xante (1823) and Sidonia 
(1828), besides some shorter tales. These noveb teach the moral of 
imunciation (Enisagung). Her daughter Adele (1796-1849) seems 
to have had a brave, tender and unsatisfied heart, and lavished on 
her bnather an affection he sarely tried. She also was an authoress, 
publishing in 1844 a volume of Haus-, Wald-, und Fetd-Mdrrhen, 
full of quaint poetical conceits, and in 1845 Anna, a novel, in two 
vols. See Laura Frost, Johanna Schopenhauer: ein Fraaentehen 
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symptoms of mental alienation, fell or threw himself into the 
canal. After his death the young widow (still under forty), 
leaving Arthur at Hamburg, proceeded with her daughter 
Adele in the middle of i8o6 to Weimar, where she arrived only 
a fortnight before the tribulation which followed the victory 
of Napoleon at Jena. At Weimar her talents, hitherto held in 
check, found an atmosphere to stimulate and foster them ; 
her aesthetic and literary tastes formed themselves under the 
influence of Goethe and his circle, and her little sidon gained 
a certain celebrity. Arthur, meanwhile, became more and more 
restless, and his mother allowed him to leave his employment. 
He began his education again at Gotha, but a satire on one of 
the teachers led to his dismissal. He was then placed with the 
Greek scholar Franz Fiussow, who superintended his classical 
stmlics. This time he made so much progress that in two years 
he reiul Greek and Latin with fluency and interest. 

in i8o<) his mother handed over to him (aged twenty-one) 
the third part of the paternal estate, wluch gave him an income 
of £150, and in Octol)er 1801) he entered the university of 
Gdilingen.' 'Ihe direction of his philosopliical rearling was 
fixed by the advice of G. K. Schulze to study, especially, Plato 
and K ml. For the former he soon found himself full of rever¬ 
ence, and from the latter he acquired the standpoint of modern 
phifiisophy. The names of “ Plato the divine and the marvellous 
Ktuit ” are conjunctly invoked at the beginning oi his earliest 
work. Put even at this stage of his citfeer the pessimism of his 
later tvrirings began to manifest itself, together with a sus¬ 
ceptibility to morbid fears which led him to keep loaded weapon.s 
always at his bedside. He was a man of few acquaintances, 
iunongst the lew being Punsen, the subsequent scholar-diploma¬ 
tist, and Bun.scn’s pupil, W. P. Astor, tlte son of Washing¬ 
ton Irv'ing's millionaire hero, liven then he found his trustie.st 
mate in a jxiodle, .md its bearskin was an institution in his 
lodging. Yet, ])recisely because he met the world so seldom 
in easy dialogue, he was unnecessarily dogmatic in controversy ; 
and nuuty a bottle of wine W'ent to pay for lost wagers. But 
he had made up Ids mind to be not an actor but an onlcxikcr 
and critic in the battle of life; and when Wieland, whom he 
met on one ol Iris excursions, .suggested doubts as to the wisdom 
of his choice, Schopenhauer replied, “ Life is a ticklish business ; 

1 have resolved to spend it in reflecting ujion it.” 

After two years at Gottingen he took tw'o years at Berlin. 
Here al.so he dipped into divers stores of learning, notably 
classics under Wolf. In philosophy he heard Fichte and Schlcier- 
m.icher. Between 1811 and 1813 tlte lectures of F’ichte (sub¬ 
sequently published from his notes in his Aachgelassene Werke) 
dealt with what he called the ” facts of consciousne.ss ” and 
the “ theory of science,” and struggled to present his final 
conception of philosophy, 'fhese lectures Schopenhauer at¬ 
tended—at first, it is allowed, with interest, but afterwards 
with a spirit of opposition which is said to have degenerated 
into contempt, and which in alter years never permitted him 
to refer to Fichte without contumely. Yet the wonis Schopen¬ 
hauer then listened to, often wfith baffled curiosity, certainly 
influenced his speculation. 

In Berlin Schoiienhauer was lonely and unluippy. One of 
his interests was to visit the hospital I.a Chariti and study the 
evidence it afforded of the interdq>endence of the moral and 
the physical in man. In the early days of 1813 sympathy with 
the national enthusiasm against the French carried turn so far 
as to buy a set of arms ; but he stopped short of volunteering 
for active service, reflecting that Napoleon gave after aU only j 
concentrated and untrammelled utterance to that self-assertion 
and hist for more life which weaker mortals feel but must per¬ 
force disguise. Leaving the nation and its state.smen to fight 
out their freedom, he hurried away to Weimar, and thence to 
the quiet Thuringiantown of Rudolstadt, where in the inn “ Zum 
Ritter,” out of sight of soldier and sound of drum, he wrote, 
helped by books from the Weimar library, his essay for the 
degree of doctor in philosophy. On the 2nd of October 1813 
he received his diploma from Jena; and in the same year 
from the press at Rudolstadt there was published—^without 
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winnmg notice or readers—his first book, Ober die vterjache 
Wvrzel des Satses iHim sureichenden Gruiide. trans. in Bohn's 
Philologic.'il Library (1889). 

In November 1813 Schopenhauer returned to Weimar, and 
for a few months boarded with his mother. But the strain 
of dtiily association was too much for tlieir antagonistic natures. 
His splenetic temper ami her vokitility culminated in an open 
rupture in May 1814. From tint time till her death in 1838 
.Schopenliauer never saw his motlier again. During these few 
months at Weimar, however, he made some ac<;uaintances 
destined to influence the subsequent course of his tliought. 
('onversations virith the Grientalist F'. Mayer directed hi.s studies 
to the philosophical .speculations of ancient India. In 1808 
Friedrich Schlegel liiid in his Language and Wisdom 0/ the Old 
Hindus brought Brahmatiical philosophy within the range of 
Kuropean literature, .“still more iitstructive lor Schopenhauer 
was the imperfect and obscure Latin translation of tlte Vpani- 
shads which in 1801-1802 Anquetil Duperron had published 
from a Persian version of the Sanskrit original. Anotlier friend¬ 
ship of tile same period had more palpable mimcdiatc eficct, 
but not so permanent. This was with Goethe, who succeeded 
in securing his interest for those investigitions oil colours on 
which he was himself engaged. Schopenhauer took up the 
subject in earnest, and tlie result of his reflexions (and a few 
elementary observations) soon after appeared (blaster iSjfi) 
as a monograph, Vbir das Sehni und dir Farben (cd. Leipzig, 
1854). 'J'he es.say, which must be treated us an cpisixle or 
digression from the direct path of Schopenhauer’s development, 
due to the potent force of Goethe, W’as WTiltcn at Dresden, to 
which he had traasferred his abode after the rupture with liis 
mother. It had been sent in MS. to Goethe m the autumn of 
1815, who, finding in it a transformation rather than an expan¬ 
sion of his own ideas, inclined to regard the author us an opponent 
rather than an adherent. 

The pamplilet begins by re-statiiig with reference to sight the 
general theory tliat perception of an objective world rests upon uit 
mstmetive causal postulation, which even when it niisleaUs „ 
still remains to haunt us (instead ol beuig, tike errors of “ 

rea.soii, open to extirpation by evidence), and proceeds to 
deal with jihysiological colour, i.e. with colours as lelt (not 
perceived) modifications ol the action of tile retiiia. First of all, the 
distinction of white and black, with fheir mean jioint in grey, is 
referred to the activity or inactivity oJ the totil retina in the gradu¬ 
ated presence or absence of full hglit. Furtlier, the eye is endowed 
with polarity, by which its activity is divided into two jiarts quali¬ 
tatively distinct. It is tins circumstance which gives nse to tlie 
jilieiiomenon of colour. AU colours arc complcmenlary, or go 111 
pairs; each pair makes up the whole activily of the retina, and so 
is equivalent to white ; and the two partial activities arc .so con¬ 
nected that when the first is exhausted tlie other spontaneously 
succeeds. Such pairs of colour may be regarded as iiifiiiitc in 
numlKir; but there are tlirco pairs which stand out prominently, 
and admit of easy expression for the ratio in wluch each contributes 
to the total action. These are red aud grecu (each I), orange and 
blue (2 : 1), and yeJlow and violet (,4 : i).“ This theory ol comple¬ 
mentary colours as due to the polarity in the qualitative action ol 
the retina is foUowed by some criticism of Newton and the .seven 
colours, by an attempt to explain some facts noted by Guetlie, and 
by .some reference to the external slimuU which cause colour. 

The grand interest of his life at Dresden was the romposition 
of a work which should give expression in all its aspects lo the 
idea of man's nature and destiny which had been graduafly form¬ 
ing within him. Without cutting himself altogether either from 
social pleasures or from art, he read and took notes with regularity. 
More and more he learned from Cabanis and Hcivetius to see in 
I the will and the passions the determinants of intellectual life, 
and in the character and the temper the source of theories and 
beliefs. The conviction was borne in upon him that .scientific 
exiilanation could never do more thim systematize and classify 
the mass of appearances which to our habit-blinded eyes seem 
to be the reality. To get at this reality and thus to reach a stand¬ 
point higjjcr than that of aetiology was the problem of his as of 
all philosophy. It is only by suen a tower of speculation that an 

’ In this doctrine, so fat as the facts go, Schopenhauer is indebted 
to a paper by R. Waring Danviu in vol. Ixxvi. of the Transactions a) 
the PHitosophical Society. 
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escape is possible from the spectre of materialism, theoretical and 
practical; and so, says Schopenhauer, " the just and good must 
all have this creed: I believe in a metaphysic.” The mere 
reasonings of theoretical science leave no room for art, and 
practical prudence usurps the place of morality. The higher life 
of aesthetic and ethical lu'tivity—the beautiful and the good— 
can only be based upon an intuition which penetrates the heart 
of reality. Towards the spring of i8i8 the work was nearing its 
end, and Brockhaus of Leipzig had agreed to publish it and pay 
the author one ducat for every sheet of printed matter. But, 
as the press loitered, Schopenhauer, suspecting treachery, wrote 
so rudely and haughtily to the publisher that the latter broke off 
correspondence with his client. In the end of 1818, however, the 
book ap|)cared (with the date i8iq) as Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorslellung, in four books, with an appendix containing a criticism 
of the Kantian philosophy (Eng. trans. by R. B. fLildane and 
J. Kemp, 1883). Long before the work had come to the hands of 
the public Schopenhauer had rushed off to Italy. He stayed for 
a time in Venice, where Byron was then living ; but the two did 
not meet. At Rome he visited the art galleries, the opera, the 
theatre, and gladly seized every chance of conversing in English 
with Englishmen. In March iSjq he went as far as Naples and 
Paestium. About this time the fortunes of his mother and sister 
and himself were threatened by the failure of the firm in 
Danzig. His sister accepted a compromise of 70 %, but 
Schopenhauer angrily refused this, and eventually recovered 
9400 thalers. 

After .some stay at Dresden, hesitating between fixing himself 
as university teacher at Gottingen, Heidelberg or Berlin, he 
finally chose the last-mentioned. He was, however, not a good 
lecturer, and his work soon came to an end. His failure he attri¬ 
buted to Hegelian intrigues. Thus, except for some attention to 
physiology, the first two years at Berlin were wasted. In May 
1822 he set out by way of Switzerland for Italy. After spending 
the winter at Florence and Rome, he left in the spring of 1823 
for Munich, where he stayed for nearly a year, the prey of illness 
and isolation. When at the end of this wretched time he left for 
Gastein, in May 1824, he had almost entirely lost the hearing 
of his right car. Dresden, which he reached in August, no longer 
presented the same ho.spitablc aspect as of old, and he was 
reluctantly drawn onwards to Berlin in May 1825. 

The six years at Berlin were a dismal period in the life of 
Schopenhauer. In vain did he watch for any sign of recognition 
of his philosophic genius. Hegelianism reigned in the schools and 
in literature und basked in the sunshine of authority. Thus 
driven back upon himself, Schopenhauer fell into morbid medita¬ 
tions, and the world which he saw, if it was stripped naked of 
its disguises, lost its proportions in the distorting light. The 
sexual passion had a strong attraction for him at all times, and, 
according to his biographers, the notes he set down in English, 
when he was turned thirty, on marriage and kindred topics are 
unfit for publication. Yet in the loneliness of life at Berlin the 
idea of a wifeas the comfort of gathering age sometimes rose before 
his mind—only to be driven away by cautious hesitations as 
to the capacity of his means, and by the shrinking from the loss 
of familiar liberties. He wrote nothing materisd. In 1828 he 
made inquiries about a chair at Heidelberg; and in 1830 he got 
a shortened Latin version of his physiological theory of colours 
inserted in the third volume of the Scriptores ophthedmologici 
mittores (edited by Radius). 

Another pathway to reputation was suggested by some 
remarks he saw in the seventh numl)er of the Foreign Review, 
in an article on Damiron’s French Philosophy in the fpth Century. 
With reference to some statements in the article on the import¬ 
ance of Kant, he sent in very fair English a letter to the writer, 
offering to translate Kant’s principid works into English. He 
named his wages and enclosed a specimen of his work. His 
correspondent, Francis Haywood, made a counter-proposal 
which so disgusted Schopenhauer that he addressed nis next 
letter to the publishers of the review. When they again referred 
him to Haywood, he applied to Thomas Campbell, then chairman 
of a company formed for buying up the copyright of meritorious 


I but rejected works. Nothing came of this application.' A 
translation of selections from the works of Balthazar Gracian, 
which was published by Frauenstadt in 1862, .seems to have been 
made about this time.“ 

lo 1833 he settled finally at Frankfort, gloomily waiting for the 
recognition of his work, and terrified by fears of assassination and 
robbery. As the years passed he noted down eveiy confirmation 
he found of his own opinions in the writings of others, and every 
instance in which his views appeared to be illustrated by new 
researches. Full of the conviction of his idea, he saw everjdhing 
in the light of it, and gave each aperpt a place in his alphabetically 
arranged note-lxiok. Everything he published in later life may 
be called a commentary, an excursus or a .scholium to his main 
book ; and many of them are decidedly of the nature of common¬ 
place books or collectanea of notes. But along with the ac¬ 
cumulation of his illustrative and corrolxjrative materials grew 
the bitterness of heart which found its utterances neglected and 
other names the oracles of the reading world. The g.athercd ill- 
humour of many years, aggravated by the confident as.surance of 
the Hegelians, found vent at length in the introduction' to his next 
book, where Hegel's works arc described as three-quarters utter 
absurdity and one-quarter mere paradox— a specimen of tlie 
language in which during his subsequent career he used to advert 
to his three predecessors Fichte, Schelling, but abox e all Hegel. 
Tills work, with its wild outcry against the philo.sophv of the 
professoriate, was entitled Uber den WiUen tn der Natur, im(\ was 
published in i836(revised and enlarged, 1854; Eng. trans.,i88g). 

In 1837 Schopenhauer sent to the committee entru.sicd with 
the execution of the proposed monument to Goethe at Frank¬ 
fort a long and deliberate expression of his views, in general and 
pOTticular, on the best mode of carrjdng out the design. But 
his fellow-citizens passed by the remarks of the mere writer of 
books. More weight was naturally attached to the opinion he 
had advocated in his early criticism of Kant as to the importance, 
if not the superiority, of the first edition of the Krttik ; in the 
collected issue of Kant’s works by Rosenkranz and Schubert in 
1838 that edition was put as the substantive text, with supple¬ 
mentary exhibition of the differences of the second. 

In 1841 he published under the title Die beiden Grundprobleme 
der Ethik two essays which he had sent in 1838-1831) in com¬ 
petition for prizes offered. The first was in answer to the question 
“ Whether man’s free will can lie proved from self-consciousness,” 
proposed by the Norwegian Academy of Sciences at Drontheim. 
His essay was awarded the prize, and the author elected a 
member of the society. But proportionate to his exultation in 
this first recognition of his merit was the depth of his mortification 
and the height of his indignation at the result of the second 
competition. He had sent to the Danish Academy at Copenhagen 
in 1839 an essay “ On the Foundations of Morality ” in answer 
to a vaguely worded subject of discussion to which they had 
invited candidates. His essay, though it was the only one in 
competition, w^ refused the prize on the grounds that he had 
failed to examine the chief problem (*.«. whether the basis of 
niorality was to be sought in an intuitive idea of right), that 
his explanation was inadequate, and that he had been wanting 
in due respect to the summi philosophi of the age that was just 
passing. This last reason, while probably most effective with 
the judges, only stirr^ up more furiously the fury in Schopen¬ 
hauer’s breast, and his preface is one long fulmination against 
the ineptitudes and the charlatanry of his bite noire, Hegel. 

In 1844 appeared the second edition of The World as Will and 
Idea, in two volumes. The first volume was a slightly altered 
reprint of the earlier issue ; the second consisted of a series of 
clupters forming a commentary parallel to those into which the 
original work was now first divided. The longest of these new 
chapters deal with the primacy of the will, wirii death and with 
the metaphysics of sexual love. But, though only a small 
edition was struck off (500 copies of vol. i. and 750 of vol. ii.), 

' It was not till 1841 that a translation of Kant's Krttik in English 
appeared. 

’ He also projected a translation of Hume's Essays and wrote a 
preface for it. 
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the report of sales which Brockhaus rendered in 1846 was 
unfavourable, and the price had afterwards to be reduced. Yet 
there were faint indications of comin| fame, and the eagerness 
with which each new tribute from critic and admirer was wel- 
Mmed is both touching and amusing. From 1843 onwards a 
jurist named F. Dorguth had trumpeted abroad Schopenhauer's 
name. In 1844 a letter from a Darmstadt lawj'cr, joh. August 
Becker, asking for explanation of some difficulties, began an 
intimate correspondence which went on for some time (and which 
was published by Becker’s son in 1883). But the chief evangelist 
(so Schopenhauer .styled his literary followers as distinct from 
the apostles who published not) was Frauenstiidt, who made 
his personal acquaintance in 1846. It was Frauenstadt who 
succeeded in finding a publisher for the Parerga und Paredipomena, 
which appeared at Berlin in 1851 (2 vols., pp. 465,531; sel. tons, 
by J. B. Saunders, 1889 ; French by A. Dietrich, 1909). Yet 
for this bulky collection of essays, philosophical and otheis, 
Sihopcnhauer received as honorarium only ten free ropics of the 
work. Soon afterwards, Dr E. O. Lindner, assistant editor of 
the Vossisrhe Zeitung, began a series of Schopenhauerite articles. 
.Vmong.st them may be reckoned a translation by Mrs Lindner 
of an article by John Oxenford which appeared in the West¬ 
minster Review for .tynil 1853, entitled “ Iconoclasm in German 
Philosophy,” being an outline of Schopenhauer’s system. In 
1854 Fraucnstildt's Letters on the Sehopenhauerean Philosophy 
showed that the new doctrines were become a subject of dis¬ 
cussion—a state of things made still more obvious by the 
university of Ix'ipzig offering a prize for the best exposition and 
examination of the principles of .Schopenhauer's system. Besides 
this, the response his ideas gave to popular needs and feelings 
was evinced by the numerous correspondents who sought his 
advice in their difficulties. And for the same reason new editions 
of his works were called for—a second edition of his degree 
dissertation in 1847, of his Essay on Colours and of The WtU in 
Nature in 1854, a third edition of The World as Will and Idea in 
1859, and in i860 a second edition of The Main Problems oj 
Ethics. 

In 1854 Richard Wagner sent him a copy of the Ring oj the 
Nihelung, with some words of thanks for a theory of music which 
bad fallen in with his own conceptions. Three years later he 
received a visit from his old college friend Bunsen, who was then 
staying in Heidelberg. On his seventieth birthday congratula¬ 
tions flowed in from many quarters. In April i860 hr began to 
be affected bv occasional difficulty in breathing and by palpita¬ 
tion of the heart. Another attack came on in autumn (9th 
September), and again a week later. On the evening of the i8th 
his friend and subsequent biographer. Dr Gwinner, sat with him 
and conversed. On the morning of the 21st September he 
rose and sat down alone to breakfast; shortly afterwards his 
doctor called and found him dead in his chair. By his will, 
made in 1852, with a codicil dated February 1859, his property, 
with the exception of some small bequests, was devbcd to the 
above-mentioned institution at Berlin. Gwinner was named 
executor, and Fiauenstadt was entrusted with the care of his 
manuscripts and other literary remains. 

It is often said that a philosophic system cannot be rightly 
understood without reference to the character and circumstances 
of tlie philosopher. The remark finds ample application in the 
case of Schopenhauer. The conditions of his training, which 
brought him in contact with the realities of life before he learned 
the phrases of scholastic language, give to his words the stamp 
of self-seen truth and the clearness of original conviction. They 
explain at the same lime the naiveti which set a high price on 
the products his own energies had turned out, and could not 
see that what was so original to himself might seem less unique to 
other judges. Preoccupied with his own ideas, he chafed under 
the indifference of thinkers who had grown blase in speculation 
and fancied himself persecuted by a conspiracy of professors of 
philosophy. It is not so easy to demonstrate the connexion 
between a man’s life and doctrine. But it is at least plain that in 
the case of any philosopher, what makes him such is the faculty 
he has, more than other men, to get a clear idea of what he himself 


is and does. More than others he leads a second life in the spirit or 
intellect alongside of his life in the flesh—the life of knowledge 
beside the life of will. It is inevitable that he should be especially 
struck by the points in which the sensible and temporal life 
comes in conflict with the intellectual and eternal. It was thus 
that Schopenhauer by his own c.xperience saw in the primacy of 
the will the fundamental fact of his philosophy, and lound in the 
engrossing interests of the selfish <p<us the perennial hindrances 
of the higher life. For his absolute individualism, which recog¬ 
nizes in the state, the church, the family only so many superficial 
and incidental provisions of human cruft, the means of relief 
was absorption in tlie intellectual and purely ideal aims which 
prepare the way for the cessation ol temporal individuality 
altogether. But tlieoty is one tiling and practice another; anil 
he will often lay most stress on the theoty who is most conscious 
of defects in the practice. It need not, therelore, surprise us 
tliat the man who formulated the sum of virtue in justice and 
benevolence was unable to be just to his own kinsfolk and 
reserved his compassion largely for the brutes, and that the 
delineator of asceticism was more than moderately .sensible of 
the comforts and enjoyments ol life. 

The philosophy of Schopenhauei, like almost t'very sy.stem ol the 
lyth century, can hardly lie understood without reference to the 
ideas of Kant. Anterior to Kant the gradual advance ol 
ideahsm had Ix'cn the mosl conspicuous feature in Ph'l"' 
sophic speculation. That the direct objects of knowledge, ^ ' 

the reahties of experience, were after all only our ideas or ^ 
perceptions was the lesson ol everj thinker from Descartes 
to Hume. And this doctrine w.is generally understood 
to mean tliat human thought, limited as it was by its 
own weakness and aci|nired habits, could hardly hojie to cojie suc- 
ce.s.sfuUy witli the problem ot apiirehendnig the real things. 'Ihe 
idcahst position Kant seemed at first .sight lo retain with an even 
stronger force than ever. But it is darkest just lielon* the dawn; 
and Kant, the Copernicus ot philosophy, had really altered the 
aspects ol the doctrine ol ideas. It was his purpose to show that 
the forms of thought (which he .sought to isolate from the peculiarities 
incident to the organic Ixidy) were not merely customary means lor 
licking into convenient shape the data ol perception, but entered as 
underlying elements into the constitution of objects, making ex¬ 
perience iiossiblc and determining tlie luiidameiital structure of 
nature. In other words, the forms of knowledge were the main 
factor in making ob)ects. By Kant, however, these forms are gener¬ 
ally treated psyclioiogicallv as tlie action ol the several faculties 
of a imiid. Behind tlimkiiig there is the tliinkcr. But in his suc¬ 
cessors, from Fichte to Hegel, this axiom of the plain man is set 
aside as aiibijuated. Thought or conception without a subject- 
agent appears as the principle—thought or thinking in its univer- 
sahty without any individual suKstrata in wluch it is embodied : 
t6 rotir or vdtims is to be sulistituted tor sour. This is the step of 
advauee which is required alike by Fichte when he asks his reader 
to rise from the empirical ego to the ego which is subject-object 
{t.e. neither and Imth), and by Hegel when he tries to substitute the 
hegrip or notion for tlie Vurstellung or 'jiictorial conception. As 
.spiritism asks us to accept such susjxinsion of ordinary mechanics 
as j[>ermits human bodies to float through tlie air and part without 
injury to their members, so the new philosophy ol Kant's immediate 
successors requires from the postulant for initiation willingness to 
reverse his customary beliefs in quasi-material subjects ol thought. 

But, besides removing the psychological slag which clung to 
Kant’s ideas from their matrix and presenting reason as the active 
principle in the formation of a universe, his successors carried out 
with far more detail, and far more enthusiasm and historical scojie, 
his principle that in reason lay the a priori or the anticijiation of 
the world, moral and physical. Not content with the barren asser¬ 
tion that the understanding makes nature, and that we can construct 
science only on the hypotiiesis tliat there is reason in the world, 
they proceeded to show how the thing was actually done. But 
to do so they had first to brush away a stone of stumbling which 
Kant had left in the way. Tliis was the thing as it is by itself 
and apart from our knowledge of it—the somctliing which we 
know, when and as we know it not. This somewhat is what Kant 
calls a limit-concept. It marks only that we feel our knowledge to 
be inadequate, and for the reason that there may be another species 
of sensation than ours, that other beings may not be tied by the 
special laws of our constitution, and may apprehend, at Plato says, 
by the soul itself apart from the senses. But this limitation, say 
the successors of Kant, rests upon a misconception. The sense of 
inadequacy is only a condibon qt Rowing knowledge in a being 
subject to the laws of sjiace and luie; and the very feehng is a 
proof of its implicit removal. Look at reason not in its single 
temporal manifestations but in its eternal (^ration, and then this 
universal thought, which may be called Cod, as the sense-con¬ 
ditioned reason is called man, Kcomes the very breath and structure 
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of Uic world. Thus in the true idea of things there is no irreducible 
residuum of mutter: mind is the Alphu uud Omega, at ouce the 
initial postuUih- and the final trutJi of reality. 

In various ways a reaction aros<‘ again.st tliis absorption of every* 
thing in reason. In Fichte Jninself the source of being is primeval 
ucUvity, the groundless and intomprehcnaible tieed-action (That- 
HandluMii) of tlio aljtioluie ego. The mnermost character ol that 
CROW an infiiiitu !e in aci .ind effort ’* The willw the living principle 
of reason," he s;i3's agfun •' In the last resort,** says Schelhng 
(1H09). in )iis /nt/utrtaA tnto the Nature of Human Freedom, " there 
IS no other being hut vvilJ. WoUen ist Vrsem (will is prunal being); 
and to this tilone apj>ly the predicates fathomless, eternal, inde¬ 
pendent o( lime. S'If affirming." It is unnecessary to multiply 
instances to prove that idealism was never without a protest that 
then? IS a heart ol existence, life, will, action, wliicli is presuppewed 
by all knowledge and m not itself amcnahie tri explanation. We 
may, u ue hkc, call tins eleineiil, which is assumed as the basis 
of all .sch-ntific mctliod, irrational will instead of reason, feeling 
rather ifian knowledge. 

It IS under the banner of this protest against rationalizing idcahsm 
ihat Schopenhauer advances. But what marks out his armament 
I.S Us pronounced realism. He fights with the weapons of physical 
doctrine ,md on the basis of tli<' material earth. He knows no n'jison 
but the human, no intclhgenc<* save what is exhibited by the animals. 
He knows that both animals and men have come iiih) existence 
within assignable himls of lime, and that there was an anterior age 
wlien no eye; or*’ear gatliered tlie hie of the universe into perceptions 
Knowledge, therefore, witli its vehicle, tlu- intellect, is dependent 
U|)Oii the exisbmee of ct rlam nerve-organs locate<l in an animal 
system; and its function is originally only to pres<*nt an image of 
th<* interconni'Xions of the manifestations external to tin* individual 
orgaiiisoi, and so to give to the individual in a jsirtial and reflected 
lofni that leehng with other things, or innate syinpatliv, which it 
loses as organization! becomes more comph*x an<l characteristic. 
iCnowledge or intellect, therefore, is only the surrogate of that more 
intiinab' unity ot feeling or will which i.s the underlying reality - the 
principle of all existence, the (‘ssence of all manifestations, inorganic 
and organic. And the perfection of reason is attained when man 
has transcended those limits of individuation in which his know¬ 
ledge at first preynts him to himsedf. when by art he has risen from 
single objects to universal types, ami by autfenng and sacrifice has 
penetrated to that innermost sanctuary wh<‘re the euthanasia of 
»vinscjousne»» is reached—the bleswidness of internal repose. 

In substantials the theory of Schopenhauer may lx* compared 
with a more prosaic statement of Herliert Spencer (modernizing 
« Hume). All psycliical states may, according to him, Ik* 

treate<l as incidents of the corresjK»nd<mce bctw<*en the 
” organi.sm and its environment. In this adjustmcnl the 
Saefliir I'^wost stage IS taken by r<*flex action and instinct, when* 
^ ® * the change of the organs is purHy automatic. As the 
external complexity increase.^, this automatic regularity fails ; there 
IS only an incipient excitation of the nerves. This feeble echo 
of the full reS|Kinse to stimulus is an idea, which is thus only 
another word for imiicrfect organization or adjustment. But 
gradually tins imperfect corresjiondence is improved, and tht: idea 
iiasses over again into the stale of unconscious or organic memory. 
Intellect, in short, is only the consequence of insufficient response 
iH‘tw*een stimulus and action. Where action is entirely automatic, 
feeling does not exist. It is when the excitation is partial only, 
when it does not inevitably and immediately appear as action, that 
we have tlic upiiearunce of intellect in the gap. The chief and 
fumiurnental dinerence betwetm Schopenhauer and Spencer lies in 
the refusal of the latter to give this " ailjustmcnt '* or '* automatic 
action " tlie name of will Will, according to Mr Sjiencer, is only 
another aspect of whal is reason, memory or feeling the difference 
lying in the fact that as will the nasci'nt excitation (ideal motion) is 
(xmceived as passing into complete or full motion. But he agrees 
with Schopenhauer in basing consciousness, m all its forms of 
reason, fe^ng or will, uium " automatic movement--psychical 
change,** from which consciousness emerges and in which it ilis- 


app'ani. 

what Schopenhauer professed, tlierefore, is to have dispelled 
the claims of reason to priority and to demonstrate the relativity 
^ . and limitation of science. Science, he rt'minds us, is 
inexplicabilities; and its attempts by 
mMaaoiM evolution to find an historical origin for 

* humanity in rudim«*ntarv matter show a misconception 
^ * of the problem. In the successionH of material states 

there can nowhen* be an absolute first. The true origin of man, as 
of all else, is to be sought in an action which is everlasting and 
which is over ^iresent: rtec te quaesiveHs extra, 'fhert* is a source 
of knowledge within us by w'hich wc know', and more intimately 
than we can ever know anything external, that we will and feel. 
That is the first and the highest knowledge, the only knowledge 
that can strictly be calletl Immediate; and to ourselves we ns the 
subject of will are truly the " immc<Uate object." It is in this 
snaso of will—of will without motives, hut not without conscious¬ 
ness of some sort—that reality is revelled. Analogy and experi- 
ttnee make ua aiMume it to be omnipresent. It is a mistake to say 
will moans for Schopenhauer only force. It means a great deal 


more; and it is his contiaition that what the scientist calls force 
is really wUl. In so doing he is only following the line predicted 
by Kant ^ and anticipated by Leibnitz. If we wish, said Kant, to 
give a real existence to the thing in itself or the noumenon we can 
only do BO by investing it with the attributes found in our own 
internal sense, viz. with tliinking or something analogous thereto. 
It is thus tliat Fectmer m lus '* ilay-view ** of things sees in plants 
and planets the same fundamental " soul ** as in us—that is, “ one 
simple being wliich appears to none but itself, in us as elsewhere 
wherever it occurs self-luminous, tlark for every other eye, at the 
least connecting sensations in itself, upon which, as the grade of 
soul mounts higlicr and higher, there is constructed the conscious¬ 
ness of higher and still higher rclatiun.s."" it is tlius that Lotze 
declares* that " behind tlie tranquil surface of matter, behind its 
rigid and regular habits of liehaviour. wc arc forced to seek the 
glow of a hiilclcn spintual activity." So Schopenhauer, but m a 
way all his own, finds the truth of things in a will which is indeed 
unafTected by conscious motives and yet cannot be separated from 
some faint analogue of non-intellectual consciousness. 

In two way.s Schopenhauer has infiiienccd the world. He has 
sJiown with uuusunl lucidity of cxprenwion how feeble is the spon¬ 
taneity of Llial inleUect which is so highly lauded, and how over- 
powurmg the sway of original will in all our action. Ho thu.s re¬ 
asserted realism, whow gospel ri'uds, " In the licginnmg was appetite, 
passion, will,*' and has discredited the doctrinaire belief that ideas 
have original force of thdr own. I'his creed of naturalism is 
dangerous, and it may be true tliat the pessimism it implies often 
degenerates into cynicism and a cold-blooded deuiaJ that tliere 
IS any virtue and any truth. But in the crash of established creeds 
and the spread of political indiflerentism and social disintegration 
It is probably wise, if not alw'ays agreeable, to lay bsre the wound.s 
under which liumaoity sufJers, though pride wxmld prompt their 
concealment. But Schopenhauer’s theory lias another side. If 
it i.s daringly realistic, it is no li-ss mulni’auis in its idealism. ’I'he 
second aspect ol his influence is the doctrine of redemption of thi* 
soul from its sensual bonds, first by the medium of art anti second 
by the path of renunciation an<l ascetic hie. It may be dihicuil 
in each case to draw the hne between sochil »Juty and individual 
perfection But SchopenhuuiT reminds us that the welfare ol 
society is a te*mporal and subordinate aim, never to b<i allowed to 
dwarf the full realization of our ideal being. Man*s duty is un¬ 
doubtedly to join in the coiumon service ol sentient beings ; but his 
final goal is to rise alxive the toils and comforts ol the visible creature 
into the vast bosom of a peaceful Kirvana. 
i Biultograuhy.—C‘ onij>lete work.s edited by J. Tram nstfidt 
((• vuls., Lciipzig, 1^7^. 1 ^ 7-0 ; with notes aiitl intrmluction, M 
Bra.sch (^nl ed., Leipzig, 1891) ; E. (insebach ((> vol.s., Leipzig, 

18(12). Tliere are many translations of special works m all languages ; 
among English translators arc B. B. Haldane, T. B. Saunders, 
W M. Thomp.son, A. B. Bullock. Arthur S(hopenhauers hand- 
scknftluher Nachlass was published by Gnsebacli in 4 vols. (iHtifi), 
Irom MSS. in the Koyal Library at Berlin. On Schopenhauer's 
life see Cwinner, hopevhauen- l.ebcn (1878) ; h. Gn.se1>ach, 
Schopenhauer^ Ceschiikti- seine.\ Lehens (1897) ; J. Volk<*Il, Schopen¬ 
hauer (1907). A list of works is given hy Balan, Sihopenhauer- 
Literatur (1880) ; see also (i. F. Wagnpr, Kncyklopddischei, Hee.tster 
zu Schopenhauers Werken (1909), and W. L. Hertslet, SchopenhoMer- 
Register (1890). Among carher criUcisms see: Frauenstadl and 
I.indncr, A. Schopenhauer', von ihmUber ihn (18O3); Helen 
Zimmem, Schopenhauer and hts Philosophy (1877) ; 6. Busch, 
A. Schopenhauer (1878); K. Peters, Schopenhauer als Philosoph 
H883) ; Koeher, Schopenhauers hvlbsungslehre (1881), and Lhe 
Philos, A. Schopenhauers (1888). Mure recent works arc: T. 
Whittaker, Schopenhauer (1909); G. Simmcl, Schopenhauer und 
Nietzsche (1907); F. Paulsen, Schopenhauer. Hamlet. Mephistopheles 
(iQoo), three studies in piessimism; T. l.orenz, Zur F.ntunchlungs- 
gesektehte der Metaphysik Schopenhauers (1897) ; Mobms, Schopen- 
hauer (1899) ; K. l.ehmann, Schopenhauer und die Entmckelung 
der monistischen Weltanschauung (1892) ; and Schopenhauer. Ein 
Beitrag zur Psychologic der Metaphysik (1894) ; Th. Kibot, La 
Philosophic de Schopenhauer (oth ed., 1903); H. B.ambergcr. Has 
liw tn der Philosophic SchopenhoMers (1897) ; Kuno Fischer, 
Schopenhauer (in the Cesch. d. neuer. Philos., 1893); U. Bollgcr, 
Das Grundprohlem der Sthopenhauerschen Philos. (189b); W. 
Caldwell, Schopenhauer's System (1896) ; O. Damm, Schopenhauers 
Etkik im Verhdltms xu seiner Erkennintslehre (1898) and Schopen¬ 
hauers Rechts~ und Staaisphtlosophte (1901) ; W, Haufl, Die Uber- 
mndung dcs Schopenhauerschen Pesstmtsmus durch F. Nietzsche 
(1904); M. Kelly. Kant's Ethics and Schopenhastev's crttiasm 
(iQioi (W.W. :X.) 

SCHOPPE^ CASPAR (1576-1649), German controversialist 
and scholar, was born at Neumarkt in the upper Palatinate 
on the 27th of May 1576 and studied at several German univer¬ 
sities. Having become a convert to Roman Catholicism about 
1599, he obtained the favour of Pope Qement VIIL, and, even 

* Kritik (Trans. Anal.), bk, xi. Appendix. 

^ Vber dte Seelenfrage, p. 9 (Leipzig, 1861). 

• Mikrokosmus, i. 408 (and ed.). 
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in an age of viotent polemics, distinguished himselt by the I 
virulence of his writings against the Protestants. He became I 
involved in a controversy with Joseph Justus Scaliger, formerly i 
his intimate friend, and others, wrote Kcdesiasticus auctoriuiti 
Jacobi rcgis ep/)os('{Mir(i6ii), an attack upon James 1 . of England; | 
and in Classtcum belli sacn (1619) urged the Catholic princes 
to wage war upon the Protestants. About 1607 Schoppe entered 
the service of Ferdinand, archduke of Styria, afterwards the 
emperor Ferdinand II., who found him very useful in rebutting 
the arguments of the Protestants, and who sent him on several 
diplomatic errands. According to Pierre Bayle, he was almost 
killed by some Englishmen at Madrid in i6r4, and again fearing 
for his life he left Germany lor Italy in 1617, afterwards taking 
part in an attack upon the Jesuits. Schoppe, as the long list 
of his writings shows, knew also something of grammar and 
philo.sophy, and had an excellent acquaintance with Latin. 
His chief work in, perhaps, liis Grammatua phtlosophtca (Milan, 
1628). Schoppe died at Padua on the 19th of November 1649. 
In his Ltje oj Sir Henry WoUon Izaac Walton, calling him Jasper 
Scioppius, refers to Schoppe as “ a man of a restless spirit and 
a malicious pen.” 

Besides the works already noticed, he wrote De arte rntica (1507) ; 
He Anhehnsto (1005) ; Pro auctontate eccUsuu in decidenUts fulei 
controver^iis Uhelius; Scaliger hypoiolymaeits (1(107), a virulonl 
iittack on Scaliger ; and latterly the anti-jesuitical works. Flagellum 
jestttbeum (1632) ; Mysteria patrum jesuilorum (i(>33); and Arcana 
societatis Jesu (i(»35). For a fuller list of his writings see J. P. 
Niceron, AUmotm (1727-1745). See also C. N'lsard,/.£& Gladiateun, 
de la repuhliqtte de\ laities (Bans, iSoo). 

SCHORL, in mineralogy, the name given to coarse black 
varieties of tourmaline The schorl rocks are crystalline 

aggregates of quartz and tourmaline. They are granular and 
massive, not banded or foliated as a nde, grey of various shades, 
the darkest coloured being most rich in schorl Some are very 
I'me grained, but in most cases the indit idual crystals are easily 
di.scernihle with the unaided eye. 'ITiey arc hard, .splintery, 
and very resistant to weathering. Veined, brccciatcd, porous 
and banded varieties occur, but are less common than the 
granular massive rocks. 

Schorl rocks occur practically always in association with 
tourmaline-bearing granites. Most of them are of igneous 
origin and, though there may be a few which are direct products 
of con.sulidation from a plutonic magma, in the vast majority 
of cases they originate by the action of gases and vapours on 
granites, porphyries and other rocks. All magmas contain 
vapours in solution and give them off more or less readily as 
they crystallize. Water, carbonic arid and hydrochloric acid 
(or chlorides) are the commonest dissolved sulxstanres, but 
fluorine, boron, lithium and phosphoric acid occur also, and as 
they pass outwards these last may act on the surrounding 
rock.s, probably still at a high temperature and produce minerals 
of a special kind. This action is said to be pneumatolytic. 
Tourmaline contains boron and fluorine, hence the presence 
of these elements in the emanations from the granite may be 
assumed. Schorl rocks often also contain varieties of white 
mica which are rich in fluorine and lithium ; in addition apatite 
is usually present. Lastly, many of the rocks of this group 
contain tinstone or are associated with tin-liearing veins, and 
it is probable that the ores of this metal were brought up in solu¬ 
tion as fluorides or chlorides and deposited in the situations 
where now they are found. 

Along the sides of fissures, through which, no doubt, the gases 
a.soendrd, the granite is cainvcrted into schorl rock for a distance 
ranging from a fraction of an inch to several feet, and vem-like 
masses of grey schorl rock branching and uniting are tlius produced. 
In other places considerable areas of granite arc changed in this 
way, principally near the margin of the granite, and an interrupted 
belt at this kind of rock encircles some of the larger outcrops of 
.ip'anite in Cornwall. A similar origin must be ascribed to gretsen 
(y.e.), the aggregate of quartz and white mica commonly found in 
association with tin-bearing granites ; there are complete gradations 
between schorl rock and ^cisen, according to the varying pro¬ 
portions of white mica and tourmaline which may be present in each 
specimen. Another mineral which is proijneed by. the pneumato- 
lytic alteration of granite is topaz (a silicate and fluonde of aiu- 
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I minium); an aggregate of quartz and to^uu is caUud tajjaz-icls or 

I topaz ruck, and is largely U«velope<l in i»ume of the tm-niiumg 

1 districts of Germany, though not found in Cornwall. 

As might be expected every stage of the conversion of granite 
into schorl rock can )>e found. Tourmahne may have l)een to some 

I extent an original constituent of the granite, but most of it is of 
nc>v formation and must Jiavc resulted from the alleialion of the 
hiotite and the felspar of tl»e original rock, lx)tli of these minerals 
having disappeared when the metamorphosis was complete. It is 
commonly found that tlie schorl is of a Wovn colour in the interior 
ol the crystals but blue at the edges; probably tlie brown is pnniary 
or has been derived lioin biotitc, but the blue princip^dly iiom the 
repUceiuent of felspar. The rock known as luxullianite, obtained 
near Luxulliun village in Cornwall and used as an ornamental stone 
for the sarcophagus of the duke of VVelhiigton's monument in 
St Paul's Cathedral, is a tourmaline graniti* in winch tlie replacement 
of biotite and felspar by quarU and hmrnialine can be seen in 
progress. The new tourmaline ls in bm* pointed needles which have 
a stellate or divergent jirrangement, and is embedded in quartz * 
ollen these needles are planted on the surface ol corioded crystals 
of primary brown .schorl. This rock altU contains a good deal ol 
tlcsh-colourcd ielsjMir m large jiorphyriUc crystals winch contrast 
well witli the dark matrix am^ give pulishid specimens a very 
handsome appearance. In the completely alien'd schorl rocks 
there are rarely neiKJlcs of tourmahne, but this minernl occurs as 
irregular grams mingled in varying proportions with small crystals 
of quarU. In miarly iUl cases the structure ol the gramle has 
vanished, but at Trcvulgati, St Austell, imd olhei jilates in Cornwall 
there are schorl rocks whicli contain uliite jiseiidomorphs of quartz 
after porphyntic crystals of orthoclase. 

In porphyries or “ elvans *' tournialinization also is frequent, 
though not Sio common as greisening. Veins of quartz with steliaU* 
schorl needles may be seen sjneading through the groiindmuss or 
wJien this lias been previously converted uUo an aggregate of quartz 
and fine scaly wliite mica, the porphyntic crystals of felspar alone 
may lie rt'pluced by bunches of tourmalim* embedded in quartz. 
Tinstone often makes its appearance in these rocks either in small 
crystals enclosed in quartz or lining fissures and cavities left by the 
removal of a portion of the rock in solution. 

The same process goes on also in sedinientarv rocks ; a felspnthic 
sandstone may yield a schorl rock which can hardly be distinguished 
from one <lerived from a fine-grainet) granite. In shales brown 
lourmahiK' is often depositeil in tbc vicinity of fis.sure8, and the whole 
ma.Hs may bo converted into a hard splintery aggregnte of quartz 
and schorl (often containing also rutile and tinstone). But these* 
rocks arc always ban<led, like the original slate ; their origixial 
structures (bedding and cleavage) are probably never completely 
effaced and the ultimate product has been called scliorbschist 
(tourmaline IiomfeJs, cornubianite) 

The stannjfeious veins which in large numbers intersect the 
granite.s of Bevon and Cornwall ami the slates around them, ami 
have yieJded a large pari of tin* world’s supply ol tin coiLMst mostly 
of <iuartz, tourmaline and chlorite (with varying proportions ol 
cassilerite). The vemstoiies are typically very line grained, hard 
and ilark blue or dark green ui colour, ilie grc*cn varieties contain 
much chlonte, tlii^ blue are ncJier in tounmiJinc, and both kinds 
arc known to the imners as " peach.” Essentially aqueous depo.sils 
in lines of fissure, these rocks .show that quartz and tourmaline were 
earned up in hot solutions at a late period in the cooling of the 
granite, and the clianges alxivc described are <lne to the operation 
of these solutions as they spread outwards through tlie surrounding 
rocks. TJicir tourmaline crystals arc very smaU and usually of 
dark-blue shades, but owing to repeated movements of llie walls 
of the veins the ore deposits have sometimes an intricate history, as 
microscopic studies show tliat the first icfilhngs of tlie fissures have 
been broiccn up and cemented logctlier again by a later material of 
.slightly diflerent character. (J, b. K) 

SCHOTTISCHE, the German for ** Scottish,” a name given 
to a dance, der schoUtschc Tanz, introduced into England about 
1850. It was a form of polka, with two figures. 7 hc High¬ 
land Schottische ” is a lively dance resembling a fling. What 
is known ^ the " bam dance ” was first known in America 
as the “ Military Schottische.” 

SGHOULEB, JAMBS (1839- ), American lawyer and 

liistorian, was bom in Weal C^bridge (now Arlington), Massa- 
cliusetls, on the 20th of Mardh 1839, the son of William Schouler 
(1814-1872), who from 1847 to 1853 edited the Boston Atlas, 
one of the leading Whig journals of New England. The son 
graduated at Harvard in 1859, studied law in Boston and was 
admitted to the bar there in 1862. In i86y he removed to 
Washington, where for tliree years he published the United 
States yfihrf. After his return Boston, in 1874, he devoted 
himself to office practice and to literary pursuits. He was a 
lecturer in the law sdiool of Boston University between 1885 
and 1(^3, a non-resident professor and lecturer in the National 
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University Law School, Washington, D.C., in 1887-1909, and 
a lecturer on American history and constitutional law at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1891-1908. In 1896-1897 he was presi¬ 
dent of the American Historical Association. His legal treatises 
are The Law of Domestic Kelalions (1870), The Law of Personal 
Property (1872-1876 ; new ed., 1907), The Law of Bailments 
(i8bo), The Law of Executors and Administrators (1883L The 
Law of Husband and Wife (1882) and The Law of Wills (1910). 
He is best known, however, as an historian ; his most important 
work being a History of the United States under the Constitution, 
1789-1865 (6 vols., 1880-1899). Among his other publications 
arc A Life of Thomas Jefferson (1893); Historical Briefs (1896), 
containing a biography of Mr Schouler; Constitutional Studies, 
State and Federal (1897); a brief Life of Alexander Hamilton 
(igoj); Americans of 1776 (1906); and Ideals of the Republic 
(1908). 

SCHRADER, SBERHARD (1836-1908), German orientalist, 
was born at Brunswick on the 7th of January 1836, and educated 
at Gottingen under Ewald. In 1858 he took a university prize 
fur a treatise on the Ethiopian languages, and in 1863 became 
professor of theology at Zurich. Subsequently he occupied 
chairs at Giessen (1870) and Jena (1873), and finally became 
professor of oriental languages at Berlin. Though he turned 
first to biblical research, his chief achievements were in the 
field of Assyriology, in which he was a pioneer in Germany and 
acquired an international reputation. He died on the 4th of 
July 1908. 

His publications include : Studien ear Kntik und Erlilarung der 
bibliscHen Vrgeschichte. (18O3) ; the 8th edition of De Wette’s Ein- 
teitung in das Alte Testament (i8(ig) ; Die assyr.-babyl. Keitinschriften 
(1872); Die Keilinschnilen und das Alt. Test. (1872; 3rd cd. 
by Zimmem and Wincklcr, 1901-1902); Keitinschn/ten und Ge- 
schiehtslorschung (1H78); Die HoUenfahrt der Istar (text, trans., 
notes, 1874); Zur Frage noth dem Ursprung der altbabylonischen 
Kultur (1884) ; in conjunction with other scliolars, KeilinschrifUiehe 
Bibliotheh (1877). 

SCHREIBER, LADY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH (1812- 
1895), better known as Lady Charlotte Guest, Welsh scholar 
and connoisseur of china, daughter of Albemarle Bertie, 9th 
earl of Lindsey, was born at UfBngton House, Lincolnshire, 
on the 19th of May 1812. She married in 1833 Sir Josiah John 
Guest, manager and afterwards owner of the Dowlais iron¬ 
works near Merthyr TydA'il. Lady Charlotte Guest studied 
the Welsh language and literature, and published (3 vols., 
1838-1849) The Mabinogiott, from the Llyfr Coch 0 Hergesl, and 
other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with an English translation 
and notes. A second edition without the Welsh text appeared 
in 1877, and in 1881 The Boy’s Mabitwgion; being the earliest 
Welsh tales of King Arthur in the famous Red Book of Hergest, 
edited with an introduction by S. Lanier. Sir Josiah Guest died 
in 185a, ahd Ijidy Charlotte married in 1855 Cliarles Schreiber, 
M.P. for Cheltenham and Poole. She made a valuable collection 
of English porcelain and china, now in the South Kensington 
Museum, another of fans and fan leaves, presented to the British 
Museum, and a third of playing cards, part of which is in the 
British Museum. On all three subjects she left elaborate 
treatises. She died on the isth of January 1895 at Canford 
Manor, Dorset, at the house of her eldest son Ivor Guest, Baron 
Wimbome. 

Editions of Lady Charlotte CrUo.st's tran.sIatlon of the Mabinogion 
are in The Temple Classics (1902), The Welsh Library (1902), &c. 

SCHREIBERHAD, a village and climatic health resort of 
Germany, in the Prussian province of Silesia, situated in the 
valley of the Zacken in the Riesengebirge, 1900 ft. above the 
sea, 16 m. S.W. from Hirschberg by Hie railway to Grunthal. 
Pop. (1905) 4994. It has two Roman Catholic and two Evangeli¬ 
cal churches, and works for the making and polishing of glass. 
It is a popular re.sort, being visited by about 10,000 visitors 
annually. 

See Kloidt, Sehreiberhau im Riesengebirge (Breslau, 1893). 

SOHRETl^ ADOLF (1828-1899), German painter, was bom 
at Frankfort-on-Main, and studiM art first at the Staedel 
Institute in his native town, and then at Stuttgart, Munich, and 
Dusseldorf; but he fonned his style in Paris, whilst he found his 


favourite subjects in his travels in the East. He first accom¬ 
panied Prince Thum and Taxis through Hungary, Wallachia, 
Russia and Turkey ; then, in 1854, he followed the Austrian 
army across the Wallachian frontier. In 1856 he went to Egypt 
and Syria, and in t86i to Algiers. In 1862 he settled in Paris, 
but returned to Germany in 1870 ; and settled at Cronbe^ near 
Frankfort, where he di^ in 1899. Schreyer was, and is still, 
especially esteemed as a painter of horses, of peasant life in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and of battle incidents. His work 
is remarkable for its excellent equine draughtsmanship, and for 
the artist’s power of observation and forceful statement; and has 
found particular favour among French and American collectors. 
Of his battle-pictures there are two at the Schwerin Gallery, 
and others in the collection of Count Mensdorff-Pouilly and in the 
Raven6 Gallery, Berlin. His painting of a “ Charge of Artillery 
of Imperial Guard ” was formerly at the Luxembourg Museum. 
The Metropolitan Museum, New York, owns three of Schreyer’s 
oriental paintings : “ Abandoned,” “ Arabs on the March ” 
and Arabs making a d6tour ” ; and many of his best pictures 
are in the Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, J. J. Astor, W. Astor, A. 
Belmont, and W. Walters collections. At the Kunsthalle in 
Hamburg is his “ Wallachian Transport Train,” and at the 
Staedel Institute, Frankfort, are two of his Wallachian scenes. 

SCHRIJVER, PETER (1576-1660), Dutch author, better known 
as ScRiVERius, was born at Haarlem on the 12th of January 
1576. He was educated at the university of Leiden, where he 
formed a close intimacy with Daniel Heinsius. He belonged to 
the party of Oldenbameveldt and Grotius, and brought down the 
displeasure of the government by a copy of Latin verses in 
honour of their friend Hoogerbeets. Most of his life was passed 
in Leiden, but in 1650 he became blind, and the last years of his 
life were spent in his son’s house at Oudewater, where he died 
on the 30th of April i66o. 

He is best known as a .scholar by his notes on Martial, Ausonins, 
the Pervigilium Veneris ; editions of the poems ot Scahger (Leiden, 
1O15), of the De re mtltfan of Vegetius Kenatu.s, the tragedies ol 
Seneca (P. Scriverit collectanea veterum tragicorum, 1021), &c. His 
Opera anecdota. philologica, ei poetica (Utrecht, 1738) were edited 
by A. H. Westerhovius, and lus Nederduitsche (ledichten (1738) 
by S. Dockes. He made many valuable contributions to the history 
of Holland: Batavia Jtlustrata (4 parts, Leiden, 1O09); Corte 
historische Beschryvinghe der Nederiandscher Oortogen {1O12); In- 
ferioris Germaniae . . . historia (1611, 4 parts) ; Beschryvinghe van 
Out Batavien (Arahcim, 1612); Het oude gontsche Chronycxken van 
Hollandt, cditwl by him, and printed at Amsterdam in 1(103 : 
Principes Hotlandiae Zelandiae et Frisiae (Haarlem, 1650), translated 
(1678) into Dutch by Pieter Biugman. 

See Peerlkamp, Vitae Belgarum qui latina carmina scripserunt 
(Brussels, 1822), and ]. H. Hoeuilt, Parnassus latino-betgieus 
(Amsterdam, 1619), 

SCHRODER, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1744-1816), German 
actor, manager and dramatist, was bom in Schwerin on the 3rd 
of November 1744. Shortly ^ter his birth, his mother, Sophie 
Charlotte Schroder (1714-1792), separated from her husband, 
and joining a theatrical company toured with success in Poland 
and Russia. Subsequently she married Konrad Ernst Acker- 
mann and appeared with his company in many German cities, 
finally settlu:^ in Hamburg. Young Schroder early showed 
considerable talent, but his childhood was rendered so unhappy 
by his stepfather that he ran away from home and leamt the 
trade of a shoemaker. He rejoined his parents, however, in 1759, 
and became an actor. In 1764 he appeared with the Ackerraann 
company in Hamburg, playing leading (ximedy parts; but these 
he soon exchanged for the tragic roles in which he became famous. 
These included Hamlet, Lear and Philip in Schillei’s Don Carlos. 
After Ackermann’s death in 1771 Schriider and his mother took 
over the management of the Hamburg theatre, and he began to 
write plays—l^ely adaptations from the English, making his 
first success wifi the comedy Die Arglistige. In 1780 he left 
Hamburg, and after a tour with his wife, .^na Christina Hart, 
a former pupil, accepted an engagement at the Court theatre in 
Vienna. In 1785 Schroder again took over his Hamburg manage¬ 
ment and conducted the theatre with marked ability until his 
retirement in 1798. The Hamburg theatre again falling into 
decay, the npister was once more summoned to assist in its 
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rehabilitation, and in i8u he returned to it for one year. He | 
died on the 3rd of September 1816. As an actor Schrdder was 
the first to depart from the stilted style of former tragedians; 
as a manager he raised the standard of plays presented and first 
brought Shakespeare before the German public. Schroder’s 
Dramalische Werke, with an introduction by Tieck, were published 
in four volumes (Berlin, 1831). 

See B. laUmann, Friedrich Ludmg Schroder (Hamburg, 1890- 
1894); R. Blum in tlie AUgemetnes Theater-Lexikon (1S42); and 
Brunier, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder (Leipzig, 1804), 

SCHRODER, SOPHIE (1781-1868), German actress, was born 
at Paderborn on the 23rd of February 1781, the daughter of an 
actor, Gottfried Burger. She made her first appearance in opera 
at St Petersburg, in 1793. Kotzebue’s recommendation she 
was engaged for the Vienna (nurt theatre in 1798, and here and 
in Munich and Hamburg she won great successes in tragic roles 
like Marie Stuart, PhWre, Merope, Indy Macbeth, and Isabella in 
The Bride of Messina, which gave her the reputation of being 
“ tile German Siddons.” She retired in 1840 and lived in Augs¬ 
burg and Munich until her death on the 25th of February i'868. 
She had married, in 1795, an actor, Stollmers (projicrly Smets), 
from whom she separated in 1799. In 1804 she married the 
tenor Friedrich Schroder, and on his death in 1825, an actor, 
Kunst. Mme Schroder’s eldest daughter was the opera singer, 
Wilhelminc Devrient-Schrdder (g.v.). 

See Ph. Schmidt, Sophie Schroder (Vienna, 1870); also Das 
Lexihon der dcutscher Biihnen-Angehorigen. 

SCHR 5 DER - DEVRIENT, WILHELIHINE (1804 - 1S60), 
German operatic singer, was born on the 6th of December 1804, 
in Hamburg, being the daughter of the actress, Sophie Schroder 
(1781-1868). Her first imjiersonation was at the age of fifteen 
as Aricia in Schiller’s translation of Racine’s Phrdre, and in 
1821 she w'as received with so much enthusiasm as Pamina in 
Mozart’s Zauherflote that her future career in opera was assured. 
In 1823 she married Karl Devrient, but was separated from him 
in 1828, afterwards making two other marriages. Meanwhile 
she had maintained her popularity at Dresden and elsewhere. 
She made her first Paris appearance in 1830, and she sang in 
London in 1833 and 1837. As a singer she combined a rare 
quality of tone with dramatic intensity of expression, which was 
as remarkable on the concert platform as in opera. She died 
in Coburg on the 26th of January i860. 

.See K. von Gluincr, Ermnerungeti an Wilhelminc Schroder-Devrient 
(Leipzig, 1802): and A. von Wolzogen, Wilhelminc Sehriider- 
Deunent (Leipzig, 1803). 

SCHROTER, JOHANN HIERONYMUS (1745-1816), German 
astronomer, was bom at Erfurt on the 30th of August 1745. 
Having studied law at Gottingen, he became chief magistrate 
at Lilienthal, near Bremen, in 1788. Here he built an 
observatory, and, equipped in 1785 by a 7-ft. reflector by 
Hcrschel, and later by a 13-ft. reflector by Johann Gottleib 
Friedrich Schrader of Kiel, he made his famous observations 
on the surface features of the moon and planets. His work 
was ruined in 1813 by the French under Vandamme, who 
destroyed his books, writings and observatory; he never 
recovered from the catastrophe, and died on the 29th of August 
1816. 

SCHUBART, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH DANIEL (1739-1791), 
German poet, was bom at Obersontheim in Swabia (now the 
kingdom of Wiirttemberg) on the 24th of March 1739, and 
entered the university of Erlangen in 1758 as a student of theo¬ 
logy. He led a dissolute life, and after two years’ stay was 
summoned home by his parents. After attempting to earn a 
livelihood as private tutor and as assistant preacher, his musical 
talents gained him the appointment of organist in Geislingen, 
and subsequently in Ludwigsburg; but in consequence of 
his wild life and blasphemy, which found expression in a parody 
of the litany, he was expelled the country. He then visited in 
turn Heilbronn, Mannheim, Munich and Augsburg. In the last- 
named town he made a considerable stay, began his Deutsche 
Chronik (1774-1778) and eked out a subsistence by reciting from 
the latest works of prominent poets. Owing to a bitter attack 
upon the Jesuits, he was expelled from Augsburg and fled to Ulm, 
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where he was arrested in 1777 and confined in the fortress of 
Hohenasperg. Here he met with lenient treatment, and he 
beguiled the time by a study of mystical works and in compos¬ 
ing poetry. His Sdmtliche Gedichte appeared in two volumes at 
Stuttgart in 1785-1786 (new edition by G. Hauff, Leipzig, 1884, 
in Reclam’s Untversal-Bihliolhek); .in this collection most of the 
pieces are characterized by the bombast of the “ Sturm und 
Drang ” period. He was set at liberty in 1787, at the instance oi 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, and expressed his gratitude 
in Hymnus auf Friedrich den Orassen. Schubart was now 
appointed musical director and manager of the theatre at Stutt¬ 
gart, where he continued his Deutsche Chronik and began his 
autobiography, Schubarts Leben und Oestnnungen (2 vols., 
1791-1793), but before its completion he died at Stuttgart on the 
loth of October 1791. His Gesammelte Schrtjlen und Schicksale 
appeared in 8 vok. (Stuttgart, 1839-1840). 

See D. F. Strauss, Schubarts Leben in seinen Bneien (2 vols., 
1849 ; 2nd ed., 1878) : G. Haud, Christian Daniel Schubart (1885) . 
and E. Nagelc, Aus Schubarts Leben und Wirkeii (1888). 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (1797-1828), German composer, 
was born on the 31st of January 1797, in the Hiramelpfortgrund, 
a small .suburb of Vienna. His father. Franz, sun of a Moravian 
peasant, was a parish schoolmaster ; his mother, Elizabeth Fitz, 
had before her marriage been cook in a Viennese family. Of their 
fourteen children nine died in infancy ; the others were Ignaz 
(b. 1784), Ferdinand (b. 1794), Karl (b. 1796), Franz and a 
daughter Theresia (b. 1801). The fatlier, a man of wortli and 
integrity, possessed some reputation as a teacher, and his 
school, in the Lichtenthal, was well attended. He was also a fair 
amateur musician, and transmitted his own measure of skill 
to his two elder sons, Ignaz and Ferdinand. 

At the age of five Schubert began to receive regular instruction 
from his father. At six he entered the Lichtenthal school where 
he spent some of the liappiest years of his life. About the same 
time his musical education began. His father taught him the 
rudiments of the violin, his brother Ignaz the rudiments of the 
pianoforte. At seven, having outstripped these simple teachers, 
he was placed under the charge of Michael Holzer, the Kapell¬ 
meister of the Lichtenthal Church. Holzer’s lessons seem to 
have consisted mainly in expressions of admiration, and the 
buy gained more from a friendly joiner’s apprentice, who used to 
take him to a neighbouring pianoforte warehouse and give him the 
opportunity of practising on a better instrument than the poor 
home could afford. The unsatisfactory character of his early train¬ 
ing was the more serious as, at that time, a composer had little 
clwnce of success unless he could appeal to the public as a per¬ 
former, and for this the meagre education was never sufficient. 

In October 1808 he was received as a scholar at the Convict, 
which, under Salieri’s direction, had become the chief music- 
school of Vienna, and which had the special office of training the 
choristers for the Court Chapel. Here he remained until nearly 
seventeen, profiting little by the direct instruction, which was 
almost as careless as that given to Haydn at St Stephen’s, 
but much by the practices of the school orchestra, and by associ¬ 
ation with congenial comrades. Many of the most devoted friends 
of his after life were among his schoolfellows; Spaun and Stadler 
and Holzapfel, and a score of others who helped him out of their 
slender pocket-money, bought him music-paper which he could 
not buy for himself, and gave him loyal support and encourage¬ 
ment. It was at the Convict, too, that he first made acquaintance 
with the overtures and symphonies of Mozart—there is as yet no 
mention of Beethoven—and between them and lighter pieces, 
and occasional visits to the opera, he began to lay for himself 
some foundation of musical knowledge. 

Meanwhile his genius was already showing itself in composition. 
A pianoforte fantasia, thirty-two close-written pages, is dated 
April 8-May i, 1810: then followed, in 1811, three long vocal 
pieces written upon a plan whi^ Zumsteeg liad popularized, 
together wth a “ quintet-overture,” a string quartet, a second 
pianoforte fantasia and a number of songs. His essay in 
chamber-music is noticeable, since we learn that at the time 
a regular quartet-party was established at his home ” on Sundays 
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and holidays,” in which his two brothers played the violin, his 
father the Velio and Franz himself the viola. It was the first 
germ of that amateur orchestra lor which, in later years, many of 
his compositions were written. During the remainder of his 
stay at the (Vmvict he wrote a good deal more chamiter-music, 
several songs, some mi.seellaneous pieces for the pianoforte 
and, among his more ambitious efforts, a Kyrie and Salve Regina, 
an octet for wind instruments—said to commemorate the death of 
his mother, which took place in 1812—a cantata, words and music, 
for his father’s name-day in 1813, and the closing work of his 
school-life, his first symphony. 

At the end of 1813 he left the Omvict, and, to avoid military 
service, entered his father’s school as teacher of the lowest class. 
For over two years he endured the drudgery of the work, which, 
we are told, he performed with very indifferent success. ITiere 
were, however, other interests to compensate. He took private 
ie.ssons from Salieri, who annoyed him with accusations of 
plagiarism from Haydn and Mozart, but who did more for his 
training than any of his other teachers; he formed a close 
friendship with a family named Grob, whose daughter Therese 
was a good singer and a good comrade; he occupied every 
moment of leisure with rapid and voluminous composition. His 
first opera— Des Teujds Lustschloss —and his first Mass—in 
F major - were both written in 1814, and to the same year belong 
three string quartets, many smaller instrumental pieces, the first 
movement of the .symphony in Hki and seventeen songs, which 
include such masterpieces as Der Taucher and Gretchen am Spinn- 
raiie. But even this activity is far outpaced by that of the 
annus mirabilis 1815. In this year, dc.spite his school-work, his 
lessons with Salieri and the many distractions of Vienne.se life, 
he produced an amount of music the record of which is almost 
incredible. The symphony in B8 was finished, and a third, in 
D major, added soon afterwards. Of church music there 
appeared two Masses, in 0 and Bt>, the former written within 
stx days, a new Dana nobis for the Mass in F', a Stabal Mater and 
a Sedve Regina. Opera was represented by no less than five 
works, of which three were completed— Der Vierjdlirige Poslen, 
Fernando and Claudine von Villabella —and two, Adrast and 
Die beiden Freunde von Salamanca, apparently left unfinished. 
Besides these the list includes a string quartet in G minor, four 
sonatas and several smaller compositions for piano, and, by way 
of climax, 146 songs, some of which are of considerable length, 
and of which eight are dated Oct. 15, and seven Oct. 19. 
“ Here,” we may say with Dryden, “ is God’s plenty.” Music 
has alwrays been the most generous of the arts, but it has never, 
before or since, poured out its treasure with so lavish a hand. 

In the winter of 1814-1815 Schubert made acquaintance with 
the poet Mayrhofer; an acquaintance which, according to his 
usual habit, soon ripened into a warm and intimate friendship. 
They were singularly unlike in temperament; Schubert frank, 
open and sunny, with brief fits of depression, and sudden out¬ 
bursts of boisterous high spirits ; Mayrhofer grim and saturnine, 
a silent man who regarded life chiefly as a test of endurance ; but 
there is good authority for holding that “ the best harmony is the 
resolution of discord,” and of this aphorism the ill-assorted pair 
offer an illustration. The friendship, as will be seen later, was 
of service to Schubert in more than one way. 

As 1815 was the most prolific period of Schubert's life, so 
i8i6 saw the first real chan^ in his fortunes. Somewhere about 
the turn of the year Spaun surprised him in the rompo.sition of 
Rrlkbnig —Goethe’s poem propjied among a heap of exercise- 
books, and the boy at white-heat of inspiration “ hurling ” 
the notes on the music-paper. A few weeks later Von Scholar, 
a law-student of good family and some means, who had heard 
some of Schubert’s songs at Spaun’s house, came to pay a visit to 
the composer and proposed to carry him off from school-life and 
give him freedom to practise his art in peace. The proposal was 
particularly opportune, for Schubert had just made an un¬ 
successful application for the post of Kapellmeister at Laibach, 
and wa.s feeling more aixitely than ever the slavery of the class¬ 
room. His father’s Consent was readily given, and before the 
end of the spring he was installed as a guest in Von Schober’s 


lodgings. For a time he attempted to increase the household 
resources by giving music lessons, but they were soon abandoned, 
and he devoted himself to composition. “ I write all day,” he 
said later to an inquiring visitor, “ and when I have finished 
one piece 1 begin another.” 

The works of 1816 include three ceremonial cantatas, one 
written for Salieri’s Jubilee on June 16; one, eight days later, 
for a certain Herr Watteroth who paid the compo.ser an 
honorarium of £4 (“ the first time,” said the journal, “ that I have 
composed for money ”), and one, on a foolish philanthropic 
libretto, for Herr Joseph Spendou ” Founder and Principal of the 
Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund.” Of more importance arc two 
new symphonies, No. 4 in C minor, called the Tragic, with a 
striking andante. No. 5 in Bb, as bright and fresh as a symphony 
of Mozart: some numbers of church music, fuller and more 
mature than any of their predecessors, and over a hundred songs, 
among which are comprised .some of his finest settings of Goethe 
and Schiller. There is also an opera, The liurgschajt, .spoiled by 
an illiterate lawk, but of interest as showing how continually his 
mind was turned towards the theatre. 

All this time his circle of friends was steadily widening. 
Mayrhofer introduced him to Vogl, the famous baritone, who 
did him good service by performing his songs in the salons of 
Vienna ; Anselm IlOttenbrenner and his brother Joseph ranged 
themselves among his most devoted admirers ; Gahy, an ex¬ 
cellent pianist, played his sonatas and fantasias ; Ac Sonn- 
leithners, a rich burgher family whose eldest son had been at the 
Convict, gave him free access to their home, and organized in his 
honour musical parties which soon as.sumcd the name of Schubci- 
tiaden. The material needs of life were supplied witlioul much 
difficulty. No doubt Schubert was entirely penniless, for he 
liad given u]) teaching, he could cam nothing by public per¬ 
formance, and, as yet, no publisher would take his music at a 
gift; but his friends laimc to his aid with true Bohemian 
generosity—one found him lodging, another found him appli¬ 
ances, they took their meals together and the man who had any 
money paid the score. Schubert was always the leader of the 
party, and was known by half-a-dozen affectionate nicknames, 
of which the most characteristic is “ kann cr 'was ? ” his usual 
quciition when a new acquaintance was proposed. 

1818, though, like its predecessor, comparatively unfertile 
in composition, was in two respects a memorable year. It saw the 
first public performance of any work of Schubert’s—an overture 
in the Italian style written as an avowed burlesque of Rossini, 
and played in all seriousness at a Jfill concert on March 1. It also 
saw the beginning of his only official appointment, the post of 
music-master to the family of Count Johann Esterhazy at 
Zelesz, where he spent the summer amid pleasant and congenial 
surroundings. The compositions of the year include a Mass and 
a symphony, both in C major, a certain amount of four-hand 
pianoforte music for his pupils at l^lesz and a few songs, 
among which are Einsamkeit, Marienbild and the Litaney. 
On his return to Vienna in the autumn he found that Von 
Scholier had no room for him, and took up his residence with 
Mayrhofer. There his life continued on its accustomed lines. 
Every morning he began composing as soon as he was out of bed, 
wrote till two o’clock, then dined and took a country walk, 
then returned to composition or, if the mood forsook him, to 
visits among his friends. He made his first public appearance 
as a song-writer on F'ebruary 28,1819, when the Schafers Klage- 
lied was sung by jager at a Jail concert. In the summer of the 
same year he took a holiday and travelled with Vogl through 
Upper Austria. At Steyr he wrote his brilliant piano quintet in 
A, and astonished his friends by transcribing the parts without a 
score. In the autumn he sent three of his songs to Goethe, but, 
so far as we know, received no acknowledgment. 

The compositions of 1820 are remarkable, and show a marked 
advance in development and maturity of style. The unfinished 
oratorio Latarus was begun in F'ebmary; later followed, amid a 
number of smaller works, the 23rd Psalm, the Gesang der Geister, 
tlie Quartettsatz in C minor and the great pianoforte fantasia 
on Der Wanderer. But of almost more biographical interest is 
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the fact that in this year two of Schubert’s operas appeared at 
the Kamthnerthor theatre, Die Zwillingsbriider on June 14, and 
Die Zauberharfe on August ig. Hitherto his larger compositions 
(apart from Masses) had been restricted to the amateur orchestra 
at the Gundelhof, a society which grew out of the quartet-parties 
at his home. Now he liegan to assume a more prominent position 
and address a wider public. Still, however, publishers held 
obstinately aloof, and it was not until his friend VogI had sung 
Erlkonig at a concert in the Kamthnerthor (Feb. 8, 1821) that 
Diabelli hesitatingly agreed to print some of his works on com¬ 
mission. The first seven opus-numbers (all songs) appeared 
on these terms ; tlien the. commission ceased, and he began to 
receive the meagre pittances which were all that the great publish¬ 
ing houses ever accorded to him. Much has been written about 
the neglect from which he suffered during his lifetime. It w,^s 
not the fault of his friends, it was ordy indirectly the fault of the 
V'iennese public ; tire persons most to blame were the cautious 
intermediaries who stinted and hindered him from publication. 

The production of bis two dramatic pieces turned Schubert’s 
attention more firmly tlmn ever in the direction of the stage ; 
and towards the end of 1821 he set himself on a course which 
for nearly three years brought him continuous mortification and 
disappointment. Alfonso und Estrella was refused, so was 
Eierrabras ; Die Verschworenen was prohibited by the censor 
(apparently on the ground of its title); was withdrawn 

after two nights, owing to the badness of its libretto. Of these 
works the two fonner are written on a scale which would 
make their performances exceedingly difficult (Eierrabras, for 
instance, contains over looo pages of manuscript score), but Die 
Verschworenen is a bright attractive comedy, and Rosamunde 
contains some of the most cliarming music that Schubert ever com¬ 
posed. In 1822 he made the acquaintance both of Weber and of 
Heethoven. but little came of it in either case, though Beethoven 
cordially acknowledged his genius. Von Scholier was away from 
Vienna; new friends appeared of a less desirable character ; on 
the whole tliese were the darkest years of his life. 

In the spring of 1824 he wrote the magnificent octet, “ A 
Sketch for a Grand Symphony ”; and in the summer went back 
to Zelesz, when he became attracted by Hungarian idiom, and 
wrote the Divertissement d I’Hongroise and the string quartet in 
A minor. Most of his biographers insert here a story of hts 
hopeless passion for his pupil (nuntess Garoline Esterhazy ; but 
whatever may be said as to the general likelihood of the romance, 
the details by which it is illustrated are apocryphal, and the 
song I’Addio, placed at its climax, is undoubtedly spurious. 
A more debatable problem is raised by the grand duo in C major 
(op. 140) which is dated from Zelesz in the summer of this year. 
It boars no relation to the style of Schubert’s pianoforte music, 
it is wholly orchestral in character, and it may well be a transcript 
or sketch of the “ grand symphony ” for which the octet was 
a preparation. If so, it settles the question, raised by Sir George 
Grove, of a “ %inphony in C major ” which is not to be found 
among Schuljert’s orchestral scores. 

Despite his preoccupation with the stage and later with his 
official duties he found time during these years for a good deal 
of miscellaneous composition. The Mass in Al> was completed 
and the exquisite “ Unfinished Symphony begun in 1822. The 
MuUerlieder, and several other of his best songs, were written in 
1825; to 1824, beside the works mentioned above, belong the 
variations on Trockne Blumen and the two string quartets in 
E and El>. There is also a sonata for piano and “ Arpeggione,” 
an interesting attempt to encourage a cumbersome and now 
obsolete instrument. 

The mishaps of the recent years were compensated by the 
prosperity and happiness of 1825. Publication had been moving 
more rapidly ; the stress of poverty was for a time lightened ; 
in the summer there was a pleasant holiday in Upper Aastria, 
where Schubert was welcomed with enthusiasm. It was during 
this tour that he produced his “ Songs from Sir Walter Scott,” 
and his piano sonata in A minor (op. 42), the former of which 
he sold to Artaria for ([20, the largest stun which he had yet 
received for any composition. Sir Gwrge Grove, on the authority 


of Randhartinger, attributes to this summer a lost “ Gastein ” 
symphony which is possibly the same work as that already 
mentioned under tlie record of the preceding year. 

From 1826 to 1828 Schubert resided continuously in Vienna, 
except for a brief visit to Graz in 1827. The history of his 
life during these iluve years is little more than a record of his 
compositions. The only events worth notice are tliat in 1826 
he deilicated a symphony to tlte Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
which voted him in return an honorarium of £10, that in the 
rame yeiw he applied lor a conductorship at the opera, and lost 
it by refusing to alter one of his songs at rehearsal, and that in 
tlie spring of 1828 he gave, for the first and only time in his 
career, a public concert of his own works. But the compo-sitiftns 
themselves are a sufficient biograpliy. The string quartet in D 
minor, with the variations on “Death and the. Maiden,” was 
wTitten during the winter of 1825 1826, and first played on 
Jan, 25. Liiter in the year came the string quartet in (! major, 
the “ Rondeau brilliant,” for piano ami violin, and the fine 
sonata in G which, by some jiedantry’ of the publisher's, is 
])rintod without its proper title. To these should be added the 
three Sluikespearian songs, of which “ Hark 1 Hark 1 the loirk ” 
and “ Who is .Sylvia ? ” were written on the .same day, the former 
at a tavern where he broke his afternoon’s walk, the latter on 
his return to his lodging in the evening. In 1827 he wrote tlic 
Winlerretse, the lantasia lor piano and violin, and the two 
piano trio.s : in 1828 tlte Song of Miriam, the C major symphony, 
the Mass in Ee, and the exceedingly beautiful 7 'anlum Ergo in 
the sajne key, the string quintet, the .second Bcnedictus to the 
Mass in C, the last tltree piano sonatas, and tlie collection of 
.songs known as Schwanengesang. Six of these are to words by 
Heine, who.se Buch der JJeder appeared in tlte autumn. ICvcrj'- 
thing pointed to tile renewal of an activity which should equal 
that of his greatest abundance, when he was suddenly attacked 
by typhus fever, and after a fortnight’s illness died on Nov. 19 
at the house of his brother Ferdinand. He had not completed 
his thirty-second year. 

Some of his .smaller pieces were printed shortly after his 
death, but the more valuable seem to luive been regarded by the 
ljublishcrs as waste paper. In 1838 Schumann, on a visit to 
Vienna, found the dusty manuscript of the C major symphony 
and took it back to Leipzig, where it was performed by Mendels¬ 
sohn and celebrated in die bteue Zeitschrijt. The most important 
step towards the recovery of the neglected works was the journey 
to Vienna which Sir George Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan made 
in the autumn of 1867. The acamnt of it is given in Grove's 
appendix to the English translation of Kreis.sle von Hellbom ; 
the travellers rescued from oblivion seven symphonies, the 
Rosamunde music, some of die Masses und operas, some of 
the chamber works, and a vast quandty of miscellaneous pieces 
and songs. Their success gave impetus to a widespread public 
interest and finally resulted in the definitive edition of Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. 

Schubert Ls bc.st summed up in die well-known phrase of 
Liszt, that he was “ le musicien le plus po^te qui fut jamais.” 
In clarity of style he was inferior to Mozart, in power of musical 
construction he was far inferior to Beethoven, but in poetic 
impulse and suggestion he is unsurpas.sed. He wrote always 
at headlong speed, he seldom blott^ a line, and the greater 
part of his work bears, in consequence, the essential mark of 
improvisation: it Ls fresh, vivid, spontaneous, impatient of 
restraint, full of rich colour and of warm imaginative feeling. 
He was the greatest songwriter who ever lived, and almost 
everything in his hand turned to .song. In his Masses, for 
instance, he seems to chafe at the contrapuntal numbers and 
pours out his whole soul on those which he found suitable for 
lyrical treatment. In his symphonies the lyric and elegiac 
passes are usually die best, and the molt bcaudfal of them 
all is, ti^ughout its two moveraents, lyric in character. The 
standpoint'from which to judge^iMn is that of a singer who 
ranged over the whole field of musical composition and 
everywhere carried with him the artistic form which he loved 
best. 
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Like Mozart, whose influence over him was always considerable, 
be wrote nearly all the finest of his comjiositions in the last ten years 
of bis life. His early symphonies, his early quartets, even hu early 
masses, are too much affected by a Irailitional style to establish an 
enduring reputation. It is unfair to call them_ imitative, but at the 
time when he wrote them he was saturated with Mozart, and early 
Beethoven, and he spoke what was in his mind with a boy's frank¬ 
ness. The Andante of the Tragic Symphony (No. 4) strikes a more 
distinctive note, but the fifth is but a charming adaptation of a past 
idiom, and the sixth, on which Schubert himself placed little value, 
shows hardly any appreciable advance. It is a very different 
matter when ue eoiiie to the later works. The piano quintet in 
A mmor (1 .‘fni) may here be taken as the turning-point; then come 
the Unfiiiishi d Symphony, which is pure Schubert m every bar; the 
threw qii.iriets m A minor, D minor, and G major, full of romantic 
colour; the dehghtful piano trios; the great string quintet; and the 
C major symphony which, though diffuse, contains many passages 
of surjirising beauty. Every one of them is a masterpiece, and a 
masterpiece such as Schubert alone could have written. The days 
of brilliant promise were over and were succeeded by the days of 
full and mature achievement. 

His larger operas are marred both by their inorilinate length and 
by their want of dramatic power. The slighter comedies arc pretty 
and tuneful, but, except as curiosities, arc not likely to be revived. 
We may, however, deplore the late which has deprived the stage 
of the Rosamundc music. It is in Schubert's best vein ; the en- 
tractes, the Romance, and the tmllets are alike excellent, and it is 
much to be hoped that a poet will some day arise and fit the music 
to a new play. 

Of his pianoforte compositions, the sonatas, as might be expected, 
are the least enduring, though there is not one of them which docs 
not contain some first-rate work. On the other hand his smaher 
pieces, in which the lyric cliaractcr is more apjrarent, arc throughout 
interesting to play and extremely pleasant to hear He developed 
a sjiccial pianoforte technique of his own—not always " orthodox,” 
but always characteristic. A special word should be added on his 
fondness for piano duets, a form which before his time had been 
rarely attempted. Of these ho wrote a great many—fantasias, 
marches, polonaises, variations—all bright and melodious with 
sound texture and a remarkable command of rhythm. 

His concerted pieces for the voice are often extremely difficult, 
but they are of a rare beauty which would well repay the labour of 
rehearsal. The 23rd psalm (for female voices) is exquisite; so are 
the Gesang der Geister, the NackthaUe, the Nachtgesang im Walde 
(for male voices and horns), and that " dewdrop of celestial melody ” 
which Novello has published with English words under the title of 
" Where Thou Reignost." Among ^1 Schubert's mature works 
there arc none more undeservedly neglected than these. 

Of the songs it is impossible, within the jirescnt limits, to give 
even a sketch. They number over Ooo, excluding scenas and 
operatic pieces, and they contain masterpieces from the beginning 
of his career to the end. Gratchen am Spmnrade was written when 
he was seventeen, Erthonig when he was eighteen ; then there 
follows a continuous stream which never checks or runs dry, and 
which broadens as it flows to the Miillerlieder, the Scott songs, the 
Shakesporian songs, the Wmlemise, and the Sekwanengesang. He 
is said to have been undiscriminating in his choice of words. Schu¬ 
mann declared that " he could set a liandbill to music,” and there 
is no doubt that he was inspired by any lyric which contained, 
though even in imperfect expression, the germ of a poetic idea. 
But his finest songs are almost all to fine poems. He set over 70 
of Goethe's, over tjo of Schiller's ; among the otliers are the names 
of Shakespeare and Scott, of Sphlegel and Ruckert, of Novalis and 
Wilhelm Muller a list more than sufficient to compensate for the 
triviality of occasional pieces or the infenor workmanship of personal 
friends. It was a tra^dy that ho only lived lor a few weeks after 
the appearance of the Buck der Lteder. We may conjecture what 
the world would have gained if he had found the full complement of 
his art in Heino. 

In his earlier songs ho is more affected by the external and pictorial 
aspect of the poem ; in the later ones he penetrates to the centre 
and seizes the poetic conception from within. But in both alike he 
shows a gift of absolute melody which, even ^art from its meaning, 
would be inestimable. Neither Handel nor Mozart—his two neat 
pn'dccessors in Ijrric tune —have suroassed or even approached him 
in fertility and variety of resource. 'The'songs in Ads are wonderful; 
BO are those in Zauberfldle, but they are not so wonderful os Ltianty, 
and " Who is Sylvia ? " and the Sutsdeken. To Schubert we owe 
the introduction into music of a particular quality of romance, a 
particular " juldition of strangeness to beauty ”; and so long as 
the art remains his place among its supreme masters is undoubtedly 
assured. (W. H. Ha.) 

■OHOCKHIG, UtVlN (18x4-1883), German novelist, was bom 
on the estate of Klemenswerth, near Meppen in Westphalia, on 
the 6th of September 1814. After studying law at Munich, 
Heiddberg and Gdttingen, he wished to enter the government 
judicial service, but, confronted by serious difficulties, abandoned 
the legal career, and settling at Munster in 1837, devoted himself 


to literary work. In 1841 he removed to Schloss Meersburg 
on the L^e of Constance, joined in 1843 the editorial staff of 
the AUgemeine Zeitung in Augsburg, and in 1845 that of the 
Kolnische Zeitung in Cologne. In 1852 he retired to his estate, 
Sassenberg near Munster, and died at Pyrmont on the 31st 
of August 1883. Among his numerous romances, which are 
distinguished by good taste and patriotic feeling, largely reflect¬ 
ing the sound, sturdy character of the Westphalians, must 
be especially mentioned: Ein Schloss am Meer (1843); Ein 
Sohn des Volkes (1849) ; Ein Staalsgeheimnis (1854); Ver- 
schlungene Wege (1867); Die Ilerberge der Gerechtigkeit (1879). 
Schi'icking wrote a num^r of short stories: Aus den Tagen der 
grossen Kaiserin (1858) and Neue Novellen (1877). In Annette 
von Droste-Ht Ishoff (t/.v.) (1862) he gives a sketch of this poet 
and acknowledges his indebtedness to her beneficial influence 
upon his mind. There appeared posthumously, Lebenserin- 
nerungen (1886) and Briefe von Annette von Drosle-Hvlshoff und 
Levin Schucking (1893). His wife, Luise (1815-1855), daughter 
of the General Freiherr von Gall, in the Hessian sendee, 
published some novels and romances of considerable merit. 
Among the latter may be mentioned Gegen den Strom (1851) 
and Der neue Kreuzritter (1853). 

Schficking's Gcsammelte Eredklungen und Novellen appeared in 
6 vols. (1859-1860): Ausgewaklte Romane (12 vols., 1864; 2ticl 
serie-s, also 12 vols., 1874-1876). 

SCHULTENS, the name of three Dutch Orientalists. The 
first and most important, Albert Schultens (1686-1750), 
was bom at Groningen. He studied for the church at Groningen 
and Leiden, applying himself specially to Hebrew and the 
cognate tongues. His dissertation on 7 'he Use of Arabie in the 
Interpretation of Scripture appeared in 1706. After a visit to 
Keland in Dtrecht he returned to Groningen (1708); then, 
having taken his degree in theology (1709), he again went to 
Leiden, and devoted himself to the study of the MS. collections 
there till in 1711 he become pastor at Wassenaer. Disliking 
parochial work, in 1713 he took the Hebrew chair at Franeker, 
which he held till 1729, when he was transferred to Leiden as 
rector of the collegium theologicum, or seminary for poor students. 
From 1732 till his death (at Leiden on the 26th of January 1750) 
he was professor of Oriental languages at Leiden. Schultens 
was the chief Arabic teacher of his time, and in some sense a 
restorer of Arabic studies, but he differed from J. J. Rciske and 
A. 1 . De Sacy in mainly regarding Arabic as a handmaid to 
Hebrew. He vindicated the value of comparative study of the 
Semitic tongues against those who, like Gousset, regarded 
Hebrew as a sacred tongue with which comparative philology 
has nothing to do. His principal works were Origtnes Hebraeae 
(2 vols., 1724, 1738), a second edition of which, with the De 
defectibus linguae Hebraeae (1731), appeared in 1761; Job 
(* 737 ); Proverbs ; Vetus et regia via hebraezandi ; 
Monumenta vetusiiora Arabum (1740), &c. 

His son, J OHN James Schultens (17x6-1778), became professor 
at Herbom in 1742, and afterwards succeied^ to his father’s 
chair. He was in turn succeeded by his son, Henry Albert 
Schultens (1749-1793)1 who, however, left comparatively 
little behind him, having succumbed to excessive work while 
preparing on edition of Meidani, of which only a part appeared 
posthumously (1795). 

SCHULTZ, HSmiANN (1836- ), German Protestant 

theologian, was bom at Luchow in Hoover on the 30th of 
December 1836. He studied at Gottingen and Erlangen, 
became professor at Basel in 1864, and eventually (1876) 
professor ordinarius at Gottingen. Here he has also held the 
appointments of chief university preacher, councillor to the 
consistory (from x88x) and abbot of Bursfelde (1890). Professor 
Schultz’s theological standpoint was that of a moderate liberal. 
“ It is thought by many that he has succeeded in discover¬ 
ing the via media between the positions of Biblical scholars 
like Delitzsch on the one hand and Stade on the other ” (Prof. 
J. A. Paterson). He is well known to British and American 
students as the author of an excellent work on Old Testament 
Theology (2 .vols., X869, 5th ed., X896; Eng. trans., and ed., 1895). 
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In his work on the doctrine of the Divinity of Qtrist {Die Lehre 
von der Gottheit Christi, 1881) he follows Ae method of Ritscbl, 
and contends that the deity of Christ ought to be understood 
as the expression of the experience of the Christian community. 
In his own person and work Christ represents to the community 
a p>ersonal revelation of God. Faith in the divinity of Christ 
does not rest upon a miracle in nature, but upon a miracle in 
the moral world. 

Schultz's other works include : Die Stetlung des christi. Gtaubens 
sur hethgen Schnft (1876; ind ed., 1877), Lehre vom heiligen 
Abendmahl (188O); Grundrtss der evang. Dogmatik (1890; 2nd ed., 
1892), Grundrtss der evang. Ethik (2nd ed., 1897), and Grundriss der 
christi. Apohgelik {2nd ed., 1902). 

SCHULTZS, MAX JOHANN SIGISMUND (1825-1874), 
German microscopic anatomist, was bom at Freibuig in Breisgau 
(Baden) on the 2Sth of March 1825. He studied medicine at 
Greifiiwald and Berlin, and was appointed extraordinary professor 
at Halle in 1854 and five years later ordinary professor (if anatomy 
and histology and director of the Anatomical Institute at Bonn. 
He died at Bonn on the i6tlt of January 1874. He founded, 
in 1865, and edited the important Archiv fur mikroskopische 
Analomie, to which he contributed miuiy papers, and he advanced 
the subject generally, by refining on its technical methods. His 
works included Beilrdge zur Naturgeschichle der Turbellarien 
Organismus der Polythalamien (1854), Beitrdgs 
zur Kennlnis der Landplanarien (1857), Zur Kennlnis der elek- 
trischen Organs der Fische (1858) and Zur Analomie utid Physia- 
logte der Retina (1866). His name is especially known for his 
work on the cell theory. Uniting F. Dujardin’s conception of 
animal sarcode with H. von Mohl’s of vegetable protoplasma, 
he pointed out their identity, and included them under the 
common name of protoplasm, defining the cell as “ a nucleated 
mass of protoplasm with or without a cell-wall ” (Das Proto¬ 
plasma der Rliizopodeit und der Pfianzenzellen ; ein Beitrag zur 
Theorie der Zelle, 1863). 

SCHULZB-DELITZSCH, FBANZ HERMANN (1808-1883), 
Germ.an economist, was bom at Delitzsch, in Prussian Saxony, 
on the 29th of August 1808. The place-name Delitzsch was added 
in 1848 to distinguish him from other Schulzes in the National 
Assembly. He stmlied law at I/eipzig and Halle universities and, 
when thirty, he became an assessor in the court of justice at 
Berlin, and three years later was appointed patrimonialruhter 
at Delitzsch. Entering the parliament of 1848, he joined the 
Left Centre, and, acting as president of the commission of inquiry 
into the condition of the labourers and artisans, became impressed 
with the necessity of co-operation to enable the smaller trades¬ 
people to hold their own against the capitalists. He was a 
member of the Second Chamber in 1848-1849 ; but as matters 
ceased to run smoothly between himself and the high legal officials, 
he threw up his public appointments in October 1851, and with¬ 
drew to Delitzsch. Here he devoted himself to the organization 
and development of co-operation in Germany, and to the 
foundation of Vorschus.svereine (people's banks), of which he had 
established the first at Delitzsch in 1850. These developed so 
rapidly that Schulze-Delitzsch in 1858, in Die arbeitenden 
Klassen und das Assoziaiionswesen in Deutschland, enumerated 
twenty-five as already in existence. In 1859 he promoted 
the first Genossenschaftstag, or co-operative meeting, in Weimar, 
and founded a central bureau of co-operative societies. In 
1861 he again entered the Prussian Chamber, and became a 
prominent member of the Progressist party. In 1863 he devoted 
the chief portion of a testimonial, amounting to £7500, to the 
maintenance of his co-operative institutions and offices. This, 
however, was only to meet an exceptional outlay, for he always 
insisted that they must be self-supporting. The next three 
or four years were given to the formation of local centres, and 
the establishment of rite Deutsche Genossenschafts-Bank, 1865. 

The spread of these organizations naturally led to legislation 
on the subject, and this too was chiefly the work of Sdiulze- 
Delitzsch. As a member of the Chamber in 1867 he was mainly 
instrumental in passing the Prussian law of association, which 
was extended to the North German Confederation in i868, and 
later to the empire. Schulze-Delitzsch also contributed to 
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uniformity of legislation throughout the states of Germany, 
in 1869, by the publication of Die Gesetzgebung iiber die privat- 
rechlliche Stellung des Eneerbs- und Wirthschaftsgenossenscha/ten, 
&c. His life-work was now complete; he had placed the 
advant^es of capital and co-operation within the reach of 
struggling tradesmen throughout Germany. His remaining 
years were spent in consolidating this work. Both as a writer 
and a member of the Reichstag his industry was incessant, and 
he died in harness on the 29th of .April 1883 at Potsdam, leaving 
the reputation of a benefactor to the .smaller tradesmen and 
artisans, in which light he must be regarded rather than as the 
founder of true co-operative principles in Germany. (See also 
Co-operation.) 

SCHUMACHER, HEINRICH CHRISTIAN (1780-1850), Genr.an 
astronomer, was born at Brumstedt in Holstein on the 3rd of 
September 1780. He was director of the Mannheim observatory 
from 1813 to 1815, and then became professor of astronomy 
in Copenhagen. From 1817 he directed the triangulation of 
HoLstcin, to which a few years later was added a romplete 
geodetic survey of Denmark (finished after his death). For the 
sake of the survey an observatory was established at Altona, and 
Schumacher resided there permanently, chiefly occupied witli 
the publication of Kphemertdes (ii parts, 1822-1832) and of 
the journal Aslronomische Nachrichlen, of which he edited thirty- 
one volumes. He died at Altona on the 28th of December 1850. 

His son, Richard Schumacher (1827-1902), was his assistant 
from 1844 to 1850 at the observatory at Altona. Having 
become assistant to Carlos Guillcimu Moesta (1825-1884), 
director of the observatoiy at Santiago, in 1859, he was associated 
with the Chilean geodetic survey in 1864. Returning in 1869, 
he was appointed assistant astronomer at Altona in 1873, and 
afterwards at Kiel. 

H. C. Schumacher's nephew, Christian Andke.vs Schu¬ 
macher (1810-1854), was associated with the geodetic survey 
of Denmark from 1833 to 1838, and afterwards (1844-1845) 
improved the observatory at Pulkowa. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT ALEXANDER (1810-1856), German 
musical composer, was born on the 8th of June iKio in Zwickau 
in Saxony. His father was a publisher, and it wa.s in the cultiva¬ 
tion of literature quite as much as in that of music that his 
lioyhood was spent. He himself tells us that he began to compose 
before hts seventh year. At fourteen he wrote an essay on the 
aesthetics of music and also contributed to a volume edited by 
his father and entitled Portraits of Famous Men. While still 
at school in Zwickau he read, besides .Schiller and Goethe, 
Byron (whose Beppo and Childe Harold had been translated by 
his father) and the Greek tragedians. But the most powerful 
as well os the moat permanent of the literary influences exercised 
ufion him, however, was undoubtedly that of Jean Paul Richter. 
This influence may clearly be seen in his youthful novels Junius- 
abende and SeLene,ol which the first only was completed (1826). 
In 1828 he left school, and after a tour, during which he met 
Heine at Munich, he went to Leipzig to study law. His interest 
in music had been stimulated when he was a child by hearing 
Moschcles play at Carlsbad, and in 1827 his enthusiasm had been 
further excited by the works of Schubert and Mendelssohn. 
But his father, who had encouraged the boy’s musical aspirations, 
had died in 1826, and neither his mother nor his guardian 
approved of a musical career for him. The question seemed 
to be set at rest by Schumann’s expressed intention to study 
law, but both at Leipzig and at Heidelberg, whither he went in 
1829, he neglected the law for the philo.sophers, and though—to 
use his own words—“ but Nature’s pupil pure and simple ” 
began composing songs. The restless spirit by which he was 
pursued is disclosed in his letters of the period. At Easter 1830 he 
heard Paganini at Frankfurt. In July in this year he wrote to 
his mother, “ My whole life has been a struggle between Poetry 
and ProBSi^or call it Music and Ifiw,” and by Christmas he was 
once more m Leipzig, taking piano lessons with his old master, 
Friedrich Wieck. In his anxiety to accelerate the process by 
which he could acquire a perfect execution he permanently 
injured his right hand. His ambitions as a pianist being thus 
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suddenly ruined, he determined to devote himsell entirely to 
composition, and began a course of theory under Heinrich Dorn, 
conductor of the Leipzig opera. About this time he contemplated 
on opera on the subject of Hamid. 

'llic fusion of the literary idea with its musicai illustration, 
which may be said to have first taken shape in PapiUotis 
(op. 2), is foreshadowed to some extent in the first criticism by 
Schumann, an essay on Chopin’s variations on a theme from 
Uan Juan, which appi'ared in the Allgemeine musiktdtsche 
Xeilung in Here the work is discussed by the imaginary 
characters hJorcstan and Eusebius (the counterparts of Vult 
and Walt in Jean I’aul’s novel Flegeljahre), and Mcister Karo 
(re])r<scnting either the composer himself or Wieck) is called 
upon lor hts opinion. By the time, however, that Schumann had 
written I'apillms (1831) he hud gone a step farther. The 
.scenes and characters of Bis favourite novelist had now passed 
definitely and consciously into the written music, and in a letter 
Irom Leipzig (April 1832) he bids his brothers “ read the last 
scene in Jean Paul’s Flegeljahrt as soon as possible, because the 
Papillons are intended as a musical representation of that 
masquerade.” In the winter of 1832 Schumann visited his rela¬ 
tions at Zwickau and Schneeberg, in Iwth of which places was 
performed the first movement of his symphony in G minor, 
which remains unpublislied. In Zwickau the music was played 
at a concert given by Wieck’s daughter tilara, who was then only 
thirteen. The death of his brother Julius as well as that of his 
sister-in-law Rosalie in 1833 seems to have affected Schumann 
with a profound melancholy. By the spring of 1834, however, he 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to start Die neue Zeitschrtfl 
fiir Musik, the paper in which appeared the greater piuit of his 
critical writings. The first number was published on the 3rd of 
April 1834. It effected a revolution in the taste of the time, 
when Mozart, Beethoven and Weber were being neglected for 
the shallow works of men whose names are now forgotten. 
To bestow praise on (.'hopin and Berlioz in those days was to 
court the charge of eccentricity in taste, yet the genius of both 
these masters was appreciated and openly proclaimed in the new 
journal. 

Schumann’s editorial duties, which kept him closely occupied 
during the summer of 1834, were interrupted by liis relations 
with Ernestine von Fricken,a girl of sixteen, to whom he became 
engaged. She was the adopted daughter of a rich Bohemian, 
from whose variations on a theme in Ct minor Schumann 
constructed his own htudes symphoniques. The engagement 
was broken off by Schumann, for reasons which have always 
remained obscure. In the Carnaval (op. 9 = 1834), one of 
his most genial and most characteristic pianoforte works, 
Schumann commenced nearly all the sections of whicli it is 
composed with the musical notes signified in German by 
the letters that spell Asch, the town in which Emc.stine 
was bom, which also are the musical letters in Schumann’s own 
name. By the sub-title “ E.strclla ” to one of the sectwns in tlie 
Camaval, Ernestine is meant, and by the sub-title “ Chiarina ” 
Clam Wieck. Eusebius and Florestan, the imaginary figures 
app^ing iw often in his critical writings, also occur, besides 
brilliant imitations of (ihopin and Paganini, and the work comes 
to a close with a march of the men of David against the Philistines 
in which may be heard the clear accents of truth in contest 
with the dull clamour of falsehood. In the Carnaval Schu¬ 
mann went farther than in Papillons, for in it he himself 
conceived the story of which it was the musical illustration. On 
the 3rd of October 1835 Schumann met Mendelssohn at Wieck’s 
house in Leipzig, and lus appreciation of his great contemporary 
was shown with the same generous freedom that distinguished 
him in alibis relations to othtf musicians, and which later enabled 
him to recognize the genius of Brahms when he was still obscure. 

In 1836 Schumann’s aoquaictance with (Tars Wiedt, already 
famous as a pianist, ripened into love, and a year later he asked 
her father’s consent to their marriage, but was met with a 
reluBal. In the series Phamtasiestucke for the piano (op. 12) 
he once tnore gives a.sublifne illustration of the fusion of literary 
and musical ideas as embodied conceptions in such pieces as 


“ Warum ” and “ In der Nwht.” After he had written the 
latter of these two he detected in the music the fanciful suggestion 
of a series of episodes from the story of Hero and Leander. The 
Kreislenana, which he regarded as one of his most successful 
works, was written in 1838, and in this the composer's realism 
is again carried a step farther. Kreisler, the romantic poet 
brought into contact witli the real world, was a character drawn 
from life by the poet K. T. A. Hoffmann (r/.i’.), and Schumann 
utilized him as an imaginary mouthpiece for the recital in music 
of his own personal experiences. The Phantasie (op. 17), written 
in the summer of 1836,is a work of the highest quality of passion. 
With the Fasclnngsrhwank aiis HI ten, his mo.st pictorial work 
for the piano, written in 1839, after a visit to Vienna, this 
jjeriod of his life comes to an end. As Wieck still withheld 
his consent to their marriage, Robert and Clara at la.st dispensed 
with it, and were married on the 12th of September at Schbnefcld 
near I.eipzig. 

The year 1840 may be said to have yielded the most extra¬ 
ordinary results in Schumann’s career. Until now he had 
written almost solely for the pianoforte, but in this one year he 
wrote about a hundred and fifty songs. Schumann’s biographers 
represent him as caught in a tempest of song, the sweetness, the 
doubt and the despair of which are all to be attributed to varying 
emotions aroused by his love for Clara. Yet it would be idle 
to ascribe to this influence alone the lyrical perfection of such 
songs as “ Friililing.snacht,’' “ Im wunderschbnen Monat Mai ’’ 
and “Schone Wiegemeiner Lttiden.” His chief song-cycles of this 
period were his settings of the Ltederkrets of J. von Eichendorff 
(op. 39), the Frauenltebe tind Leben of Chamisso (op. 42), 
the Dkhterliehe of Heine (op. 48) and Myrlhen, a collection 
of songs, including poems by Goethe, Ruckert, Heine, Byron. 
Burns and Moore. The songs “ Belsatzar ” (op. 57) and ” Die 
beiden Grenadiere ” (op. 49), each to Heine’s words, show' 
.Schumann at his best as a ballad writer, though the dramatic 
ballad is less congenial to him than the introspective Ijnic. As 
Grillparzer said, “ He Iws made himself a new ideal world in which 
he moves almost as he wills.” Yet it was not until long after¬ 
wards that he met with adequate recognition. In his lifetime 
the sole tokens of honour bestowed upon Schumann were the 
degree of Doctor by the University of Jena in 1840, and in 1843 
a professorshij) in the Conservatorium of laiipzig. Probably no 
composer ever rivalled Schumann in concentrating his energies on 
one form of music at a time. At first all his creative impulses were 
translated into pianoforte music, then followed the miraculous 
year of the songs. In 1841 he wrote two of his four symphonies. 
The year 1842 was devoted to the composition of chamber music, 
and includes the pianoforte quintet (op. 44), now one of his 
best known and most admired works. In 1843 he wrote Paradise 
attd the Peri, his first essay at concerted vocal music. He had 
now mastered the separate forms, and from this time forward 
his compositions are not confined during any particular period 
to any one of them. In Schumann, above all musicians, the 
acquisition of technical knowledge was closely bound up with the 
growth of his own experience and tlie impulse to express it. 
'The stage in his life when he was deeply engaged in his music 
to Goethe’s Faust (1844-1853) was a critical one for his health. 
The first half of the year 1844 had been spent with liis wife in 
Russia. On returning to Germany he had aliandoned his 
editorial work, and left Leipzig for Dre.sden, where he suffered 
from persistent nervous prostration. As soon as he began to work 
he was seized with fits of shivering, and an apprehension of 
death which was exhibited in an abhorrence for high places, 
for all metal instruments (even keys) and for drugs. He 
suffered perpetually also from imagining that he had the note 
A sounding in his ears. In 1846 he had recovered and in the 
winter revisited Vienna, travelling to Prague and Berlin in the 
spri^ of 1847 And in the summer to Zwickau, where he was 
receiv^ with .enthusiasm, gratifying because Dresden and 
Le^xig were the only large cities in which his fame was. at this 
time appreciated. 

To 1848 belongs his only opera, Gtnoveva, a work contain¬ 
ing much beautiful music, but lacking dramatic force. It is 
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interesting for its attempt to abolish the recitative, which 
Schumann regarded as an interruption to the musical flow. The 
subject of Genoveva, based on Tieck and Hebbel, was in itself 
not a particularly happy choice; but it is worth remembering 
that as early as 1842 the possibilities of German opera had been 
keenly realized by Schumann, who wrote, “ Do you know my 
prayer as an artist, night and morning ? It is called ‘ German 
Opera.’ Here is a real field for enterprise . . . something 
simple, profound, German.” And in his notebook of suggestions 
for the text of operas are found amongst others: Ntbelungen, 
Lohengrin and Till Eulenspiegel. The music to Byron’s 
Manfred is pre-eminent in a year (1849) in which he wrote 
more than in any other. The insurrection of Dre.sden caused 
Schumann to move to Kreischa, a little village a few miles 
outside the city. In the August of this year, on the occasion 
of the hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth, such scenes of 
Schumann’s Faust as were already completed were performed 
in Ihesden, Leipzig and Weimar, Liszt as always giving un¬ 
wearied assistance and encouragement. The rest of the work 
was written in the latter part of the year, and the overture in 
1853. From 1850 to 1854 the text of Schumann’s works is 
extremely varied. In 1850 he succeeded Ferdinand Hiller as 
musical director at Diisseldorf; in 1851-1853 he visited Switzer¬ 
land and Belgium as well as Leipzig. In January 1854 Schumann 
went to Hanover, where he heard a jierformance of his Paradise 
and the Pen. Soon after his return to Diisseldorf, where he was 
engitged in editing his complete works and making an anthology 
on the subject of music, a renewal of the symptoms thiit 
had threatened him l)efore showed itself. Besides the single 
note he now imagined that voices sounded in his ear. One night 
he suddenly left his bed, saying that Schubert and Mendelssohn 
liad sent him a theme which he must write down, and on this 
theme he wrote five variations for the pianoforte, his last work. 
On the 27th of February he threw himself into Ae Rhine. He 
was rescued by some boatmen, but when brought to land was 
found to be quite insane. He was taken to a piivate asylum 
in Endenich near Bonn, and remained there until his death on 
the 29th of July 1856. He was buried at Bonn and in 1880 a 
statue by A. Domidorf was erected on his tomb. 

His wife, (xara .Schumann (i8iiy-i8(>6), trained from an early 
age by Wieck, had a brilliant career as a pianist from the age 
of thirteen up to her marriage. In the various tours on which 
she accompanied her husband, she extended her own reputation 
beyond the borders of Germany, and it was tlianks to her efforts 
that his compositions became genendly known in Europe. From 
the time of her husband’s death she devoted herself principally 
to the interpretation of her husliand’s works, but when in 1856 
she first visited England the critics reeeived Schumann’s music 
with a chorus of disapprobation. She returned to latndon in 
1865 and continued her visits annually, with the exception of 
four seasons, until 1882 ; and from 1885 to 1888 she appeared 
each year. In 1878 she was appointed teacher of the piano at 
the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfurt, a post which she held 
until 1892, and in which she Mntributed greatly to the modern 
improvement in technique. As an arti-st she will be remembered, 
together with Joseph Joadiim, as one of the finst executants who 
really played like composers. Besides being remembered for 
her eminence as a performer of nearly all kinds of pianoforte 
music, at a time when such technical ability was considerably 
rarer than in the present day, she was herself the composer of a 
few songs and of some charming music, mainly for the piano, and 
the authoritative editor of her husband’s works for Breitkopf 
and Hartcl. 

The following are the chief compositions of Robert Schumann. 

Pianoforte Works. 


Papillons (op. z).1829-1831 

Btades syrnphoniques (op. 13).1834 

Canuval (op. 9).1834-1835 

Sonata in F sharp minor (op. ii).1835 

Sonata in G minor (op. 22).1833-1835 

Kinderszenen (op. 13).1S3O 

Fantasia in C (op. 17).183O 

Fantasiestdeke (i^. 12).1837 


Krcisleriana (op. 16) ... . 

Novrlletten (op. 21) .... 

Faschingschwank aus Wien (op. 2(i) . 

Songs and Choral Works. 


1838 

1838 

1839 


Songs ;—" Liederkreis " (Heine), nine songs (op. 24) . 
" Myrthen," twenty-six songs (4 books) (op. 25) 

" Liederkreis ” (liichcndorff), tweive songs (op. 39) . 
“ Frauenliebe und l.eben " (Chaniisso), eight songs 

(op. 42). 

Dichterhebc," sixU-cn songs from Heine's Puck der 
Lieder (op. 48). 


1840 


" Belsataar," Dallad (Heme) (op. 57) . . . . J 

Song, " Tragodie " (Heme) from op 1,4 .. . 1841 

Ballad," Der liandscliuh " (Schillei) . . probably 1851 

Songs Ironi Wilhelm Meisteraiid Requiem for Alignon 

for chorus (op. 98).1849 

Spanische Liebesueder (op. 138).1849 

Choral and Dramatic IForfc .■ " Paradise ami the 

Peri,” for solos, chorus and orchestra (op. 50) . 1S43 

Faust music.1844-1853 

” Genovt'i'a," opera.1848 

Manfred music.1849 


■■ Der Rose Hlgcrfalirt" (Moritz Horn), for solos, 
chorus and orchestra (op. 112) . . . . 

“ Dor Konigssohn " (Uhloiid), for solos, chorus and 

orchestra (op. loj). 

*' Des Sangers Ffuch " (Uhland) for solos, chorus and 

orchestra (op. 1.39). 

Mass for four part chorus and orchestra (op. 148) . 

“ Vom I’agen und der Kiimgstochter," four ballads 
(Geibcl) for solos, chorus and orchestra (op. 135) 
" Das Gliick von lidenhall," ballad (Uhland), for 
solos, chorus and orchestra (oil. 143) . 

Festival overture on the tiheimveinlied for 
orchestra and chorus (up. 123) 


1851 


1852 


1 . 


S53 


Chamber Music. 

Three quarlcts for strings in A minor, F and A' 

(op- 41). 

Quiniel for pianoforte and strings in E flat (op. 44I 
Quartet for pianoforte an<l strmgs m JC flat (op. 47) 
Fantasicstu(^c for pianolurtc, violin utul \’ioloncello 

(op. 88). 

Andante and variations for two pianofortes (op. 4(>) * 
Trio for pianoforte and strings in D mmor (oj). (>3) . 
Trio for pianoforte and strings in P' (or>. 80) . . / 

Fantasiestiickc for clarinet and ]>iunutorte (op. 73) .) 
Five " Stiicke im Volkston for piano and vii^ncdto | 

("p-102).■ 

Throe Koiiianccs for oboe and piano (op. 94) . . f 

Miirchenbildcr " for pianoforte and viola (op. 113) 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in A minor (op. 105) 
Trio for pianoforte and strings in G minor (op. 110) . 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in D minor (op. 121) 

" MILrcheneTz&hlungen/* four lucces for clarinet, 
viola and pianolortc, probalily written in . 

Orchestral Works. 

B flat Symphony (op. 38). 

Fourth Symphony in 1 ) minor (op, lao) . 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale . . > . 

Second Symphony in C (op. b I) .... 

Tliird or “ Fhenish ’’ Symphonj-’ in E fiat (oji. 97) 




184)2 

1843 

1847 

1849 

1851 

i «53 

1841 

X84O 

1850 


Concertos and C onceri-Stiicke. 


For Pianoforte in A minor (op. 54) . . . j 

Concert-stuck for lour lioms (ojj. So) .... 
Introduction and Allegro - appab.sionato for Piano¬ 
forte (op. 92). 

Concerto for Violoncello (op. rzO) .... 


841-1845 

11849 
1852 


Bibuography.— Wasiolcwski, Robert Schumann; A. Keismann, 
Robert Schumanns Leben und Werke ; J. A. Puller Maitland, Schumann 
(" Great Musicians series); The Life of Robert Schumann told in 
his Letters (with a preface by J. G. Jansen), translated from the 
German by May Herbert; Letters of R. Schumann^ edited by Karl 
Storck (Eng. trans. by Hannah Bryant); V. Joss, Der Musxkpdda-^ 
qoge Friedrich Wieck und seine Familie ; Lilzmann, Clara Schumann 
(1902); Moser’s Joseph Joachim and the first volume of Kalbeck's 
Brahms contain much that is important as to Schumann's later 
years. See also W. H. Hadow, Studio, in Modern Music, flrst series 
(1894). 


^ Originally for two pianofortes,* 4,wo violoncellos and horn. The 
original version (which contains four additional variatmns) was 
published in 1893. 

* Revised 1851 ; original version published i8gi. 
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BCHORER, EMIL (1844-1910), German I’rotestant theologian, 
was bom at Augsburg on the 2nd of May 1844. After studying 
at Erlangen, Ikirlin and Heidell)erg from 1862 to 1866, he became 
in 1873 professor extraordinarius at Leipzig and eventually 
(1895) profes.sor ordinarius at Gottingen. In 1876 he founded 
and edited the Theologtschr I.iteraturzeitung, and from 1881 
to 1910 he edited it with Adolf Hamack. His elaborate work 
on the history of the Jews in the time of Christ {Geschichie des 
judisckm Volks im Zeitaller Jesu Christi, 2 vols., 1886-1890 : 
new ed. in 3 vols., 1901-1902 ; Eng. trans., 1890 ff.) made 
him in Great Hritam and America one of the best known of 
modem German scholars. He died after a Icng illness on the 
30th of April 1910. 

His other works include : Schleiermaoher's Religtonsbegnff (18G8), 
l^hrhuch Uet neutestamenUichen Zettgesi.hir.hte (1874 ; an earlier form 
of i-r-vh des jud. Volks), and Die Oemetndeverfassung der Juden iv 
Horn (1879). See A Harnack in the Theologische iMeraturzettung 
fur May 14,1910. 

SCHURMAN, JACOB GOULD (1854- ), American educa¬ 

tionist, was bom at Freetown, Prince Edward Island, on the 
22nd of May 1854, of Dutch descent, hi.s Loyalist ancestors 
having left New York in 1784. While a student at Acadia 
College, Wolfvillc, Nova Scotia, in 1875. he won the Canadian 
Gilchrist scholarship in the University of London, from which 
he received the degree of B.A. in 1877 and that of M.A. in 1878, 
and in 1877-1880 studied in Paris, Edinburgh and (as Hibbert 
Fellow) in Heidelberg, Berlin and Gottingen. He was professor 
of English literature, political economy and psychology at 
Acadia College in 1880-1882, of metaphysics and English litera¬ 
ture at Dalhousie College. Halifax, N.S., in 1882-1886, and of 
pliiiosophy (Sage professor) at Cornell University in 1886-1892, 
licing Dean of the Sage School of Philosophy in 1891-1892. 
In 1892 he became president of Cornell University. He was 
chairman of the First United States Philippine Commission 
in 1899, and wrote (besides a part of the official report to Congress) 
Philippine Affairs—A Retrospect and an Outlook (1902). With 
J. £. Creighton and James Seth he founded in 1892 The Philo¬ 
sophical Review. He also wrote Kantian Ethics and the Ethics 
of Evolution (1881); The Ethical Import of Darwinism (1888); 
Belief in God (1890), and Agnosticism and Religion (1896). 

SCHURZ, CARL (1829-1906), German American statesman 
and reformer, was bom in Liblar, near Cologne, on the 2nd of 
March 1829, the son of a school-teacher. He studied in the 
Jesuit Gynasium of Cologne in 1840-1846, and then entered the 
University of Bonn, where he became a revolutionary, partly 
through his friendship with Gottfried Kinkel, professor of 
literature and art-history. He assisted Kinkel in editing the 
Bonner Zeitung, and on the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 
took the field, but when Rastatt surrendered he escaped to 
Zurich. In 1850 he returned secretly to Germany, rescued 
Kinkel from the prison at Spandau and helped him to escape to 
Scotland. Schurz went to Paris, but the police forced him to 
leave France on the eve of the coup d'etat, and until August 1852 
he lived in London, making his living by teaching German. He 
married in July 1852 and removed to America, living for a time 
in Philadelphia. 

In 1856 after a year in Europe he settled in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, and immediately became prominent in the Republican 
party of that state. In 1857 he was an unsucces.sful candidate 
for lieutenant-governor on the Republican ticket. In the Illinois 
campaign of the next year between Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas he took part as a speaker ; and later in 1858 
he was admitted to the Wisconsin bar and began to practise law 
in Milwaukee. In the state campaign of 1859 he made a speech 
attacking the Fugitive Slave Law and arguing for state's rights 
and thus injured his political standing in Wisconsin; and in 
April he delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, an oration on “ True 
Americanism,” which coming from an alien was intended to deal 
the Republican party of the charge of “ nativism.” The Germans 
of Wisconsin unsuccessfully ur^ his nomination for governor 
by the Republican party in 1859. In the Republican National 
Convention of i860 Schurz was chairman of the delegation from 


Wisconsin, which voted for W. H.Seward; hewas on the committee 
which drew up the platform and served on the committee which 
announced his nomination to Abraham Lincoln. In spite of 
Secretary Seward’s objection, grounded on Schurz’s European 
record as a revolutionary, Lincoln sent him in 1861 as minister 
to Spain. He returned to America in January 1862, resigned 
his post, was commissioned brigadier-general of volunteers in 
April, and in June took command of a division under Fremont, 
and then in Sigel’s corps, with which he took part in the second 
battle of Bull Run. He was promoted major-general of volunteers 
on the 14th of March and was a division commander at Clian- 
ccllorsville of the Eleventh Corps, under General O. O. Howard, 
with whom he later had a bitter controversy over this battle. 
He was at Gettysburg and at ChattaniKiga. After the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Corps were united as the Twentieth he was put in 
command of a Corps of Instruction at Nashville, and saw no 
more active service except in the last months of the war when he 
was with Sherman's army in North Carolina. He resigned from 
the army immediately aftei tlie clase of hostilities. In the summer 
of 1865 President Johnson sent him through the South to study 
conditions; the President quarrelled with Schurz because the 
latter approved General H. W. Slocum's order forbidding the 
organization of militia in Mississippi, and Srhurz's valuable 
report (afterwards published as an executive document), sug- 
gesemg the readmtssion of the states with complete rights and 
the investigation of the need of further legislation by a Con¬ 
gressional committee, was not heeded by the President. In 
1866-1867 he was chief editor of tlie Detroit Post and then became 
editor and joint proprietor with Emil Praetorius (1827-1905) 
of the Westliche Post of St Louis. In the winter of 1867-1868 he 
travelled in Germany—the account of his interview with Bis¬ 
marck is one of the most intere.sting chapters of his Reminiscences. 
He spoke against “ repudiation ” and for “ honest money ” 
during the Presidential campaign of j868. 

In 18(19-1875 he was United States Senator from Missouri, 
and made a great reputation (especially in 1873-1874) by his 
speeches on financial subjects. During this period he broke 
with the administration : he started the Liberal Republican 
movement in Missouri in 1870 which elected B. Gratz Brown 
governor ; and in 1872 he presided over the Lilicral Republican 
convention which nominated Horace Greeley for the presidency 
(Schurz’s own choice was Charles Francis Adams or Lyman 
Trumbull) and which did not in its platform represent Schurz’s 
views on the tariff, but Greeley’s. He opposed Grant’s Santo 
Domingo policy—after Fessenden’s death Schurz was a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs,—his southern policy, and 
the government’s selling arms and making cartridges for the 
lYench army in tlie Franco-Prussian War. But in 1875 he 
campaigned for Hayes, as the representative of sound money, 
in the Ohio gubernatorial campaign. In 1876 he .supported 
Hayes in the contest for the presidency, and Hayes made him in 
1877 his secretary of the interior, and followed much of his 
advice in other cabinet appointments and in his inaugural 
address. In this department Schurz put in force his theories 
in regard to merit in the Civil Service, jwrmitting no removals 
except for cause, and requiring competitive examinations for 
candidates for clcrksliips ; he reformed the Indian Bureau and 
successfully opposed a bill transferring it to the War Department; 
and he prosecuted land thieves and attracted public attention 
to the necessity of forest preservation. Upon his retirement in 
1881 he removed to New York City, and from the summer of 1881 
to the autumn of 1883 was editor-in-chief and one of the pro¬ 
prietors of the New York Evening Post. In 1884 he was a leader 
in the Independent (or Mugwump) movement against the 
nomination of James G. Blaine for the presidency and for the 
election of Grover Cleveland. From 1888 to 1892 he was general 
American representative of the Hamburg American Steamship 
Company. In 1892 he succeeded George William Curtis as 
president of the National Civil Service Reform Lea^e and held 
this office until 1901. He succeeded Curtis as editorial writer 
for Harper’s Weekly m 1892-1898, in which he did much for 
civil service reform and for Qeveland’s nomination and election 
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in 1892. In 1895 he spoke for the Fusion anti-Tammany ticket | 
in New York City. He opposed W. J. Bryan for the presidency 
in 1896, speaking for sound money and not under the auspices 
of the Republican party ; in 1900 on the anti-imperialism Issue 
he supported Bryan; and in 1904 he supported A. B. Parker, 
the Democratic candidate. He died in New York City on the 
14th of May 1906. 

Schurz puldished a volume of Speeches (1885); Henry Clay 
(1887) in the “ American Statesmen ” series,a standard biography; 
Abraham Lincoln (1889), a remarkable essay ; and Reminiscences 
(New York, 3 vols., 1907-1908), in the third volume of which is 
a sketch of his life and public services from r8(>9 to 1906 by 
Frederic Bancroft and William A. Dunning. During the last 
twenty years of his life Schurz was perhaps the most prominent 
Independent in American politics, imd even more notable than 
his great abilities was his devotion to his high principles. He 
was the first Gcrraiui-born American to enter the United States 
Senate, and was an able debater; and his command of the English 
language, written and spoken, was remarkable. A sen.se of 
humour added much to his campaign speeches. 

SCHOTZENBERGER, PAUL (1829-1897), French chemist, 
was born on the 23rd of December 1829 at Strassburg, where 
his father Georges Frid^ric Schiitzcnbcrgcr (1779-1859) was 
professor of law, and his uncle Charles Schutzenberger (1809- 
1881) professor of chemical medicine. He was intended for a 
medical career imd graduated M.D. at Strassburg in 1855, but 
his interests lay in physical and chemical science. In 1853 he 
went to Paris as preparaieur to J. F. Persoz (1805-1868), profe.ssor 
of chemistry at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. A year 
later he was entrusted with a course of chemical instruction at 
Miilhausen, and he remained in that town till 1865 as professor 
at the £cole Superieure des Sciences. He then returned to Paris 
as assistant to A. V. Balard at the College dc France, m 1876 he 
succeeded that chemist in the chair of chemistry, and in 1882 
he became directing professor at the municipal fcole de Physique 
et de ('himie. The two latter chairs he held together until his 
death, which happened on the 26lh of June 1897 at Mezy, .Seine 
et Oise. During the period he spent at Miilhausen, Schutzenberger 
paid special attention to industrial chemistry, particularly m 
connexion with colouring matters, but he also worked at general 
and biological chemistry which subsequently occupied the 
greater part of his time. He is known for a long series of researches 
on the constitution of alkaloids and of the albuminoid bodies, 
and for the prepiuation of several new series of platinum com¬ 
pounds and of hyposulphurous acid, lUSjO^. Towards the end 
of his life he adopted the view that the elements have been 
formed by some process of condensation from one primordial 
substance of extremely small atomic weight, and he expressed 
the conviction that atomic weights within narrow limits are 
variable and modified according to tlie physical conditions in 
which a compound is formed. 

His putilications include Chtmte appltquie A la phystolo^ie et A la 
pathologic ammale (i8l>3); Traitf des matiAres color antes (1867): 
Les fermentations (1875), which was translated into German, Italian 
and English ; and an excellent Traiti tie chimie ginirale in seven 
volumes (1880-1894). 

SCHUYLER, PHILIP JOHN (1733-1804), American soldier, 
was bom at Albany, New York, on the nth of November 1733. 
The Schuyler family was established in the New World 1 ^ 
Philip Pieterse Schuyler (d. 1683), who migrated from Amsterdam 
in 1650, and whose son, Peter (1657-1724), w^ the first mayor 
of Albany and chairman of the board of Indian commissioners 
of the province. The family was one of the wealthiest and most 
influential in the colony and was closely related by marriage to 
the Van Rensselaers, Van Cortlandts and other representatives 
of the old Dutch aristocracy. Philip Schuyler served in the 
Provincial Army during the Seven Years’ War, first as captain 
and later as deputy-commissary with the rank of major, taking 
part in the battles of Lake George (1755). Oswego River (1756). 
Ticonderoga (1758) and Fort Frontenac (1758). From 1768 
to 1775 he represented Albany in the New York Assembly, and 
he was closefy associated with the Livingston family in the 


leadership of the Pre.sl)yterian or Whig party. He was a delegate 
to the second Continental Congress in May 1775, and on the u)th 
of June was chosen one of the four major-generals in the Con¬ 
tinental service. Placed in command of the northern department 
of New \’ork, he established headquarters at Albany, and made 
preparations for an invasion of Canada. Soon after the expedi¬ 
tion started he was prostrated by rheumatic gout, and the 
actual command devolved upon General Richard Montgomery. 
Schuyler returned to Ticonderoga and later to Albany, where be 
spent the winter of 1775 1776 in collecting and forwarding 
supitlics to Canada and in suppressing the Loyalists and their 
Indian allies in the Mohawk Valley. On the death of Mont¬ 
gomery and the failure to take QuelKc the army retreated to 
I'rown Point, and its commander. General John Sullivan, was 
superseded by General Horatio Gates. Gales claimed precedence 
over Schuyler and, on failing to sccuie recognition, intrigued to 
bring about Schuyler's dismissal. The controversy was taken 
into Congress. The necessary withdr.awal of the army from 
Crown Point in 1776 and the evacuation of Ticonderoga in 1777 
were magnified by Schuyler's enemies into a retrograde move¬ 
ment, and, on tbe 19th of August 1777, he was superseded. 
A court martial appointed m 1778 acquitted him on every charge. 
He resigned from the army in April 1779. He was a delegate 
from New York to the Continental Congress in 177<;-I78i, and 
state senator in t78j-i784, 1786-1790 and 1792-1797. In 
1788 he joined his son-in-law Alexander Hamilton, Joltn Jay and 
others in leading the movement for the ratification by New 
York of the Federal constitution. He served in the United 
States Senate as a Federalist trom 1790 to 1791 and was again 
elected in 1797, but resigned in January 1798 on account of ill- 
health. He was also active for many years as Indian com¬ 
missioner and surveyor-general and helped to settle the New 
York boundary disputes with Mas.sachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
He prepared plans for the construction of a canal between the 
Hudson river and Lake Champlain licfore 1776, and, in 1792 
1796, carried to a successful conclusion a more pretentious 
scheme for connecting the Hudson with Lake Ontario by way 
of the Mohawk, Oneida laikc and the Onondaga river. He died 
in Albany on the i8th of November 1804. 

See Bayard Tuckerman, Life of General Philip Schuyler (New York, 

1903)- 

Other prominent memliers of the family were: Montgomery 
Schuyler (1814-1896) and his cousin Anthony (1816-1896), 
Protestant Episcopal clergymen; George Washington (1810- 
1888), treasurer of New York State in 1863-1865 and of Cornell 
University in 1868-1874 and author of Colonial New York: 
Philip Schuyler and hts Family (2 vols., 1885); his son Eugene 
(1840-1890), who was long in tbe consular and diplomatic service 
of the United States, and who translated some of the novels of 
Tourgeniev and Tolstoi and wrote Peter the Great (1884) and 
American Dtplomacy and the Furtherance of Commerce (1886); 
and Montgomery (b. 1843), a son of Anthony, and a journalist 
and writer on architecture. 

SCHWABACH, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
9 m. by rail S. of Nuremberg. Pop. (1905) 10,342. It has the 
interesting Evangelical church of St John, built in the 15th 
century, with cari’ings by Veit Stoss, paintings by Wohlgemut, 
Martin Schon and others, and a cibonum by Adam Krafft; a 
fountain, the Schone Brunnen, and several schools. Schwa- 
bach is the chief seat of the needle manufacture in Bavaria; 
its other industries include gold and silver wire work, brewing 
and the making of soap and earthenware. Schwabach was 
purchased in 1364 by the burgrave of Nuremberg. 

See Petzoldt, Chrontk der Stadt Schwabach (Schwabach, 1854). 

SCHWABE, SAMUEL HEINRICH (1789-1875), German 
astronomer, was bom on the 25th of October 1789 at Dessau, 
where he died on the iith of April 1875. At first an apothecary, 
he turned his attention to a.stronomy, and in 1826 commenc^ 
his obserwtions on sun-spots. J41 1843 he made the suggestion 
of a probable ten year period {t.e. that at every tenth ym 
the number of spots reached a maximum), but it met with 
scant approval, and he continued his observations, which were 
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afterwards utilized in 1851 by Humimidt in the third volume 
of his Kosmos. The periodicity of sun-spots is now fully recog¬ 
nized (see Son) ; and to Schwulw is thus due the credit of one 
of the most important discoveries in astronomy. 

Sec H. H. Turner, Astronomical Discovery (1904). 

SCHWALBACH, or I.ancknschwalbach, a favourite German 
hcallh resort, in the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, 
pleasantly situated in a deep valley, near the junction of the 
Schwalbach with the Aar, 12 m. N.W. from Wiesbaden, on 
the railway Dotzheim-Dietz. Permanent population (1905) 
2836. llcsides a large kursaal, the town has four churches, 
two K\'.'uigeh(al, a Roman Catholic and an Knglish, a syna¬ 
gogue and several .schools. There are eight si)rings, which arc 
largely impregnated in varjdng proportion.s with iron Md 
carbonic acid, and are used both for drinking and bathing. 
Thiy are especially efficacious in feminine disorders, and the 
greater numlrer of visitors (about 6000 annually) are ladies. 
'The public grounds arc prettily laid out and there arc numerous 
fashionable hotels. 

See Frickhhffer, Die F.tsenquellen eu Schwalbach (2nd cd., Schwal- 
bacU, 1888), and A (lenlh, Oeschtchle des Kurortes Schwalbach 
(srded., Wiesbaden, 1884). 

SCHWANN, THEODOR (1810-1882), German physiologist, 
was bom at Ncuss in Rhenish Prussia on the 7th of Deccmljer 
1810. His father was a man of great mechanical talent; at 
first a goldsmith, he afterwards founded an important printing 
establishment. .Schwann inherited his father’s tastes, and 
the leisure of his boyhood was largely spent in constructing 
little machines of all kinds. He studied at the Jesuits’ college 
in Cologne and afterwards at Bonn, where he met Johannes 
Muller, in whose physiological experiments he soon came to 
assist. He next went to Wiirzburg to continue his medical 
studies, and thence to Berlin to graduate in 1834. Here he 
again met Muller, who had Ixsen meanwhile translated to Berlin, 
and who finally j)ersuaded him to enter on a scientific career 
and appointed liim assistant at the anatomical museum. 
Schwann in 1838 was called to the chair of anatomy at the Roman 
Catholic univeT.sity of Louvain, where he remained nine years. 
In 1847 he went as professor to Li6gc, where he remained till 
his death on the nth of January 1882. He was of a peculiarly 
gentle and amiable character, and remained a devout Catholic 
throughout his life. It was during the four years spent under 
the influence of Muller at Berlin that all Schwann’s really valuable 
work was done. Miillcr was at this time preparing his great 
lx)ok on physiology, and Schwann assisted him in the experi¬ 
mental work required. His attention being thus directed to 
the nervous and muscular tissues, besides making such histo¬ 
logical discoveries as that of the envelope of the nerve-fibrw 
which now bears his name, he initiated those re.searches in 
muscular contractility since so elaborately worked out by Du 
Bois Reymond and others. He was thus the first of Miillcr’s 
pupils who broke with the traditional vitalism and worked 
towards a physico-chemical explanation of life. Muller also 
directed his attention to the process of digestion, which Schwann 
showed to depend essentially on the pre.scncc of a ferment 
called by him pepsin. Schwann also examined the que.stion 
of spontaneous generation, which he greatly aided to disprove, 
and in the course of his experiments discovered the organic 
nature of yeast. In fiu-t the whole germ theoiy of Pasteur, as 
well os its antiseptic applications by Lister, is traceable to his 
influence. Once when he was dining with Schleiden in 1837, 
^e conversation turned on the nuclei of vegetable cells. 
Schwann remembered having seen similar structures in the 
cells of the notochord (as had lieen shown by Muller) 
and instantly realized the importance of connecting the two 
phenomena. The resemblance was confirmed without delay 
by both observers, and the results soon appeared in his famous 
Microscopic Investigations on the Accordance in the Structure 
and Growth of Plants and Animals (Berlin, 1839 ; trans. Syden¬ 
ham Society, 1847). The cell theory was thus definitely con¬ 
stituted. In the course of his verifications of the cell theorj', 
in which he traversed the whole field of histology, he proved 
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the cellular origin and development of the most highly differ¬ 
entiated tissues, nails, feathers, enamels, &c. His generaliza¬ 
tion became the foundation of modem histology, and in the 
hands of Rudolf Virchow (whose cellular pathology was an 
inevitable deduction from Schwann) afforded the means of 
placing modem pathology on a truly scientific basis. 

An excellent account of Schwann’s hfe and work is that by Lton 
Kridericq (Li6go, 1884). 

SCHWANTHALER, LUDWIG MICHAEL (1802-1848), German 
sculptor, was bom in Munich on the 26th of August 1802. His 
family had been sculptors in Tirol for three centuries; young 
Ludwig received his earliest lessons from his fatlier, and the 
father had been instructed by the grandfather. The last to 
bear the name was Xaver, who worked in his cousin Ludwig’s 
studio and survived till 1854. For successive generations the 
family lived by the carving of busts and sepulchral monuments, 
and from the condition of mechanics rose to that of artists. 
From the Munich gymnasium Schwanthaler passed as a student 
to the Munich academy; at first he purposed to be a painter, 
but afterwards reverted to the plastic arts of his ancestors. 
His talents received timely encouragement by a commission 
for an elaborate silver service for the king’s table. Cornelius 
also befriended him ; the great painter was occupied on designs 
for the decoration in fresco of the newly erected Glyptothek, 
and at his suggestion Schwanthaler was employed on the sculp¬ 
ture within the halls. Thus arose between painting, sculpture, 
and architecture that union and mutual support which charac¬ 
terized the revival of the arts in Bavaria. Schwanthaler in 
1826 went to Italy as a pensioner of the king, and on a second 
visit in 1832 Thorwaldsen gave him kindly help. Ilis skill was 
so developed that on his return he was able to meet the extra¬ 
ordinary demand for sculpture consequent on King Ludwig’s 
passion for building new palaces, churches, galleries and museums, 
and he became the fellow-worker of the architects Klenze, 
Giirtncr and Ohlmuller, and of the painters Cornelius, Schnorr 
and Hess. Owing to tlie magnitude and multitude of the plastic 
products they turned out, over-pressure and haste in design 
and workmanship brought down the quality of the art. The 
works of Schwanthaler in Munich are so many and miscellaneous 
that they can only be briefly indicated. The new palace is 
peopled with his statues : the throne-room has twelve imposing 
gilt bronze figures 10 ft. high ; the same palace is also enriched 
with a frieze and with sundrjf other decorations modelled and 
painted from his drawings. The sculptor, like his contemporary 
painters, received help from trained pupils. The same prolific 
artist also furnished the old Pinakothek with twenty-five marbles, 
commemorative of as many great painters ; likewise he supplied 
a composition for the pediment of the exhibition building facing 
the Glyptothek, and executed sundry figures for the public 
library and the hall of the marshals. .Sacred art lay outside 
lus ordinary routine, yet in the churches of St Ludwig and St 
Mariahilf he gave proof of the widest versatility. The Ruhmes- 
halle afforded further gauge of unexampled power of production ; 
here alone is work which, if adequately studied, might have 
occupied a lifetime ; ninety-two metopes, and, conspicuously, 
the colossal but feeble figure of Bavaria, 60 ft. high, rank among 
the boldest experiments. A short life of forty-six years did not 
permit serious undertakings beyond the Bavarian capital, yet 
time was found for the groups within the north pediment of the 
Walhalla, Ratisbon, and also for numerous portrait statues, 
including those of Mozart, Jean Paul Richter, Goethe and 
Shakespeare. Schwanthaler died at Munich in 1848, and left 
by will to the Munich academy all his models and studies, which 
now form the Schwanthaler Museum. 

SCHWARTZE, TERESA (1832- ), Dutch portrait peinter, 

was bom at Amsterdam, the daughter of Johan Georg Schwortze 
(1814-1874), from whom she received her first training, before 
studying for a year under Gabriel Max and Franz von Lenbach 
in Munich. In 1879 she went to Paris to continue her studies 
under Jean Jacques Henner. Her portraits are remarkable 
for excellent character drawing, breadth and vigour of handling 
and rich quality of pigment. She is one of the few women painters 
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who have been honoured by an invitation to contribute their 
own portraits to the hall of the painters at the Uffizi Gallery 
in Florence. Some of her best pictures, notably a portrait of 
Piet J. Joubert, and “ Three Inmates of the Orphanage at 
Amsterdam,” are at the Ryks Museum, and one entitled “ The 
Orphan ” at the Boyman Museum in Rotterdam. 

SCHWARZ (or Schwartz), CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1726- 
1798), German Protestant mis.sionary to India, was born on 
the 8th of October 1726 at Sonnenburg, in the electorate of 
Brandenburg, Prussia. Having learned Tamil to assist in a 
translation of the Bible into that language, he was led to form 
the intention of becoming a missionary to India. He received 
ordination at Copenhi^en on the 8th of August 1749, and, 
after spending some time in England to acquire the English 
language, embarked early in 1750 for India, and arrived at 
Trichinopoly on the 30th of July. Tranquebar was for some 
time his headquarters, but he paid frequent visits to Tanjore 
and 'I’richinopoly, and in 1766 removed to tlie latter place. 
Here he acted as chaplain to the garrison, who erected a church 
for his general use. In 1769 he secured the friend.ship of the 
raja of Tanjore, who, although he never embraced Christianity, 
afforded him every countenance in his missionary labours. 
Shortly before his death he committed to Schwarz the education 
of his adopted sun and successor. In 1779 Schwarz undertook, 
at the request of the Madras government, a private emba.s.sy to 
Hydcr Ali, the ruler of Mysore. When Ilyder invaded the 
Carnatic, Schwarz was allowed to pass through the enemy’s 
camp without molestation. After twelve years in Trichinopoly 
he removed to Tanjore, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
He died on the 13th of February 1798. Schwarz’s direct success 
in making converts exceeded that of any other Protestant 
missionary in India, in addition to which he succeeded in winning 
the esteem of Maliommedans and Hindus. The raja of Tanjore 
erected a monument, executed by Flaxman, in the mission 
church, in which he is represented as grasping the hand of the 
ilying missionary and receiving his benediction. A splendid 
monument to Schwarz by Bacon was placed by the East India 
Company in St Mary’s church at Madras. 

ScL* Remaim, of Schwarz, with a sketch of his life (182O) ; Memoirs 
of Life and Correspondence, by H N. Pearson (1834, 3r(l cd. 1839) ; 
I.tfe, hv H. N. Pearson (1855). 

SCHWARZ, KARL (1812-1885), German Protestant theologian, 
was born at Wiek on the Isle of Riigcn on the 19th of November 
1812. His father, Theodor Schwarz, pastor at Wiek, was well 
known as a preacher, and as the writer of a number of popular 
works (parables, romances, &c.) under the pseudonym *' Theodor 
Melas.” Karl Schwarz pursued the study of theology and 
philosophy at Halle, and afterwards at Bonn (1831) and Berlin 
(1832-1834). At Berlin he came under the influence of Schleier- 
macher and Hegel, whose influences are .seen in his work Das 
Wesen der Religion (1847). In 1837 he was imprisoned for six 
months on account of bis advanced political opinions. After 
his release he heljied (from 1838) with the Halliscke Jahrbiicker. 
From 1843-1845 he lectured at Halle, and was then suspended 
by the government. In 1849, however, he was appointed 
professor extraordinarius, and later received a number of dis¬ 
tinctions (in 1858 chief court preacher, &c.). Schwarz took an 
important part in the founding and directing of the German 
Protestantenverein, and became an eminent exponent of liberal 
theology. His work Zur Geschichle der neuesten Theologie (1856, 
4th ed. 1869) is a valuable source for the history of theologj' 
in Germany. Hjs other w'orks include Lessing eds Theologe 
(1854) and Grundriss der ckrisll. Lehre (1873, 5fb ed. 1876). 
He died on the 25th of March 1885. In his memory a Karl- 
Schwarz-stiftung was founded in connexion with the theological 
faculty at Jena. 

See G. Rudlofi, Karl Schwarz (1887) ; F, Hummel. Die Bedeulung 
der Schri/t von Karl Schwarz : Uber das Wesen der Religion (1890) ; 
and Herzog-Hauck, RealencyhlopSdie. 

SCHWARZBDRG-RDDOLSTAOT, a principality of Germany, 
an independent member of the German empire, and "one of tbe 
Thurin^an stales (see Thuringia). It shares with Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen the possessions of the old house of Schwarzburg, 


consisting of the upper barony (Oberherrschajt) in Thuruigia, 
on the Gera, Ilm and Saale, and the lower barony (Vnlerherr- 
schafl), an isolated district on the Wipper and Hclbe, about 
25 m. to tile north, surrounded by the Pius.sian province of 
Saxony. As the dignity of prince is held in virtue of the Ober- 
hcrrschaft alone, a share of both baronies was given to each 
sub-line of the main house. The total area of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt is 363 sq. m., of which 283 are in the upper and 80 
in the lower barony ; the chief towns in the former district 
are Rudolstadt (pop. 12,500 in 1905), the capital, and Blanken- 
burg (2000), and m the latter Frunkenhausen (6374). Both 
baronies are liilly, the highest elevation being attained in the 
Grossfarmdetikopf, 2900 ft. The scenery of the Thuringian 
portion of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt attracts many visitors 
annually, the most lieautiful spots being the gorge of the 
Schwarza and the lovely circular valley in which the village of 
Schwarzburg nestles at tliefoot of a curiously isolated hill, crowned 
by the ancient castle of the princely line. Cattle-rearing and 
fruit-growing flourish in the lower barony, while the upfier barony 
is finely woodetl. Of the whole country 44 % is under forest 
(mainly coniferous trees), and 50 % is devoted to agricultuie 
and pasture. The chief grain crops arc ly'e, oats, barley and 
potatoes. Great attention is paid to poultry farming and bee¬ 
keeping, and the exports from these sources are considerable. 
About 14 % of the population are engaged in agriculture and 
forestry, 21 % in mining and cognate industries. Trade and 
manufactures are insignificant; iron, lignite, cobalt, alum 
and vitriol are among the mineral productions. In 1905 the 
population was 96,835 or about 265 to the square mile. Nearly 
all these were Protestants. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt is a limited hereditary monarchy, 
its constitution resting on laws of 1854 and 1870. A diet has 
met at intervals since 1816, and is now entitled to be summoned 
every three years. The present diet consists of sixteen members 
elected for three years, four chosen by the highest assessed 
taxpayers, the others by general election. Thu troops of Schwaiz- 
burg-Rudolstadt llave been incorporated with the Prussian arm) 
since the convention of 1867. The principality has one vote 
in the Reichstag and one in the federal council. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt is the cadet branch of the house of 
Schwarzburg, descended from Albrecht \'II. (1605). In 1710 
the count was made a prince, in spite of the remonstrances ol 
the elector of Saxony, although he was prevented from taking 
his seat in the imperial college at Regensburg until 1754. The 
principality entereil the C onfederation of the Rhine in 1807 and 
the German League in 1815. In 1819 it redeemed the Prussian 
claims of superiority by surrendering portions of its territory. 

See Sigismund, Landeskunde ties FiirsUntums Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt (2 vols., Rudolstadt, i8l>2 1803). 

SCHWARZBDRG- 50 NDERSHAUSEN, a principality of Ger¬ 
many, and constituent state of the German empire, it sliares 
the old Schwarzburg lands with Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. In 
general it may be said that while Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
forms the southern, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen occupies the 
northern portion of the lands once divided between lliem. 
'The total area of the principality is 333 sq. m., of which 133 are 
in the upper and 200 in the lower barony. The chief towns are 
Amstadt (pop. 16,275 * 9 °,S). which at one time gave name to 

a line of counts, in the .southern, and Sondcrshau.sen (7425), 
the capital, in the northern (or upper) barony. The general 
description of the nature and resources of Schwarzburg-Rudol¬ 
stadt applies also to this principality, except tliat 62 % of the 
whole is devoted to agriculture and pasture and 30 % to foresto, 
only about two-fifths of which arc coniferous trees. The chief 
crops are oats, barley, wheat and rye, but by far the most land 
is planted with potatoes. About 15 % of the population arc 
supported by agriculture and forestry, and about 18 % by mining 
and cognate industries. The industries are varied, and in some 
branches, notably gloves fat An#stadt), glass, ^usages and sugar¬ 
refining, considerable. In 1905 the population was 85,152,01 
about 245 to the square mile. Almost all of these were 
Protestants. 
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Schwarzburg-Sondcrshausen is a limited hereditary monarchy, 
its constitution resting on a law of if*57- The diet consists of 
five representatives elected by the highest taxpayers, five by 
general election, and five nominated for life by the prince. The 
first ten members arc elected for four years, which is al.so the 
financial period. There is a ministry with five departments— 
for the prince’s household, domestic affairs, finance, churches 
and .schools, and justice. The budget for the years 1908-1911 
estimates the income at £164440 and the expenditure at the 
same. The state debt in 1909 was £167,970. The troops of 
Schwarzburg-.Sondcrshausen have lieen incorporated witli the 
Prussian army by convention since 1867. The principality has 
one vote in the Reichstag and one in the federal council. 

The house of Schwarr.burg is one of the oldest ami noblest in 
Germany; and tradition traces its descent from Widukind and 
the kings of the Franks. Its historical ancestots were the counts 
of Kafernburg, from whom the counts of Schwarzburg sjirang 
about the lieginning of the i_7th century. The name Giinther 
became the distinctive name for the members of this house 
(corresponding to Heinrich in the Rcuss family), the various 
Giinthers Ix'ingat first distinguished by numlrers and afterwards 
by prefixed names. Various subdivisions and collateral lines 
were formed, but by 1599 all were extinct but the present two. 
fount Giinther XL., who died in 1552, was the last commtin 
ancestor of both lines. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen is the senior 
line, although its possessions are the smaller. In 1697 the count 
was raised to the dignity of imperial prince by the emperor 
Leopold J. The prince bad to pay 7000 thalers to the elector 
of .Saxony and 3500 to the duke of Saxe-Weimar, and numerous 
disputes arose in connexion with the superiorities thus indicated. 
In 1807 Schwarzburg-Sondershausen entered the Confederation 
of the Rhine and became a sovereign state. In 1816 it joined the 
ilerman League, and redeemed with portions of its territory all 
rights of superiority claimed by Prussia. Its domestic govern¬ 
ment has gradually, though not very quickly, improved since that 
time—the oppressive game-laws in particular having been 
abolished. A treaty of mutual succession was made between the 
two families in 1713. Prince Charles Giinther succeeded on the 
17th of July 1880, his father having on account of eye di.sease 
renounced the throne in favour of his son. Hy a law, promulgated 
in 1896, Sizzo, prince of Leutenberg, was recognized as the heir- 
presumptive to this principality and, by treaty with Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt, to that principality also. 

See Ai»felsledt, ffeirnatskunde dcs I'itnientums Schwarsburg- 
Sondershausen (Sondorsh,, 1854-1837) ; Irmisch, lUttrdge zur 
schwartbmretschen Hetmatskunde (Soiulersh., 1905-1906). 

SCHWARZENBBRG, a princely family of Franconian origin, 
established in Bavaria and Austria, and carrying its present name 
since 1437. It was raised to princely rank in JO70. Besides 
Karl Philipp (see below) and Johann (1463-1528), a moralist 
and reformer who, as judge of the episcopal court at Bamberg, 
introduced a new code of evidence which amended the procedure 
then prevalent in Europe by securing for the accused a more 
impartial hearing, its best-known representative is Felix (1800- 
1852), Karl Philipp’s nephew, an imjHirtant Austrian statesman. 

After six years’ service in the Austrian army Felix espoused a 
diplomatic career at the instance of Mettemich, and underwent 
a period of probation (1824-1848) at various European courts, 
in the course of which he confirmed his aristocratic aversion to 
popular government, but was led to acknowledge that absolutism 
needs to be justified by efficiency of administration. In 1848 
he took an active part in the war against Piedmont and the 
insurgents in Vienna. On Nov. 21st of the same year he was 
appointed head of a reactionary ministry. Himself a soldier, 
he aimed at the ultimate restoration of the absolute monarchy 
by means of the army. At first he temporized, and on the 
27th of November a proclamation was issued stating the intention 
of the government to uphold constitutional principles, but at the 
same time maintaining its intention to keep the empire intact even 
at the cost of a separation from Germany. The removal of the 
Austrian parliament to Kremsier followed the abdication of the 
emperor Ferdinand, and on March 7th 1849 the proclamation 


of a centralized constitution for the whole Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, after the Austrian victory at Kopolna had seemed to 
.Schwarzenlierg to have crushed the Magyar power of resistamx:. 
'I’his was followed by the declaration of Hungarian independence ; 
and Schwarzenberg did not hesitate ultimately to call in the aid 
of Russia to put an end to the insurrection N°''ember). This 
done, he was free to turn his whole attention to Germany. His 
refusal to incorporate only the German provinces of the monarchy 
in the proposed new German Empire had thrown the German 
parliament into the arms of Prussia. His object now was to 
restore the status quo ante of the Confederation, with the old 
predominance of Austria. His success in this respect was partly 
due to exterior circumstances, notably the mistimed exaggera¬ 
tions of the German revolutionists, but largely to his diplomatic 
skill, unscrupulou.sness and iron tenacity of purpose with which 
the weakness of Frederick William IV. and his ministers was 
unable to cope. His triumph came with the restoration of the 
old federal diet in May 1850 and the signature of the convention 
of Olmiitz on the 29th of November of the same year (sec 
Germany : History). 

See Berger, Felix^ Furst zu Schwarzenberg (Leipzig, 1S55) ; A. 
Beer, Furst Schwarzenberg's Deutsche Putitih bis zu den Dresdener 
Konferenzen (Historisclien raschenbueh, Leipzig, 1891), For Juliuiiii 
see W. Scheel, Johann, Freiherr von S. (Berlin, 1905). 

SCHWARZENBERG, KARL PHIUPP, Prince zii (1771- 
1820), Austrian field marshal, was born on the lyth of April 1771 
at Vienna.* He entered the imperial cavalry in 1788, fought 
in 1789 under Lacy and Loudon against the Turks, distinguished 
himself by his bravery, and became major in 1792. In the 
French campaign of 1793 he served in the advanced guard of the 
army commanded by 1 ‘rincc Josias of Coburg, and at Cateau 
Cambresis in 1794 his impetuous charge at the head of his 
regiment, vigorously supported by twelve British squadrons, 
broke a whole corps of the French, killed and wounded 3000 men, 
and brought off 32 of the enemy's guns. He was immediately 
decorated with the cross of the Maria Theresa order. After 
taking part in the battles of Amlierg and Wurzburg in 179^1 he 
was raised to the rank of major-general, and in 1799 he was 
promoted lieutenant field marshal. At the defeat of Hohenlinden 
in 1800 his promptitude and courage saved the right wing of the 
Austrian army from destruction, and he was afterwards entrusted 
by the archduke Charles with the command of the rearguard. 
In the war of 1805 he held command of a division under Mack, 
and when Ulm was surrounded by Napoleon in October he was 
one of the brave band of cavalry, under the archduke Ferdinand, 
which cut its way through the hostile lines. In the same year 
he was made a commander of the order of Maria Theresa and in 
1809 he received the Golden Fleece. When in 1808, in view of a 
new war with France, Austria decided to send a special envoy to 
Russia, Schwarzenberg, who was persona grata at the court of 
St Petersburg, was selected. He returned, however, in time 
to take part in the battle of Wagram, and was soon afterwards 
promoted general of cavalry. After the peace of Vienna he was 
sent to Paris to negotiate the marriage between Napoleon and 
the archduchess Maria Louisa. The prince gave a ball in honour 
of the bride on the ist of July 1810, which ended in the tragic 
death of many of the guests, including his own sister-in-law, in 
a fire. Napoleon held Schwarzenberg in great esteem, and it 
was at his request that the prince took command of the Austrian 
auxiliary corps in the Russian campaign of 1812. The part ol 
the Austrians'was well understood to be politically rather than 

* The family of Schwarzenberg, of which many members are 
known to history, was derived from Krkinger von Scinsheim (b. 13O2), 
a distinguished soldier under the emperor Sigismund, who bought the 
lordship of Schwarzenberg in Franconia in 1420. Count Adolf von 
Schwarzenberg (1547-1600) was a renowned general of the empire, 
whose sword, along with that of his descendant Prince Karl Philipp, 
is preserved in the arsenal of Vienna. He fought in the wars ol 
religion, but was chiefly distinguished in the ware on the Eastern 
frontier against the Turks. He was killed in a mutiny of the soldiers 
at Papa in Hungary in 1600. Grorg Ludwig, Couni von 
S cHWARZKNUERc (1586-1646), was an Austrian statesman in the 
Thirty Years' War. Johann, Freikerk von Schwarzenberg unp 
Hohenlandsberg (1463-1528), was a celebrated jurist and a friend 
of Luther. 
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morally hostile, and Schwarzenberg gained some minor successes 
by skilful manoeuvres without a great battle; afterwards, under 
instructions from Napoleon, he remained for some months 
inactive at Pultusk. In 1813, when Austria, after many hesita¬ 
tions, took the side of the allies against Napoleon, Schwarzenberg, 
recently promoted to be field marshal, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied Grand Army of Bohemia. As such 
he was the senior of the allied generals who conducted the 
campaign of 1813-1814 to the final victory before Paris and the 
overthrow of Napoleon. It is the fashion to accu.se Schwarzen¬ 
berg of timidity and over-caution, and his operations can easily 
b<' made to appear in that colour when contrasted with those of 
his principal subordinate, the fiery Bliicher, but critics often 
forget that Schwarzenberg was an Austrian general first of all, 
that his army was practically the whole force that Austria could 
put into the field in Central Europe, and was therefore not lightly 
to be risked, and that the motives of his pusillanimity should be 
sought in tile political archives of Vienna rather than in the 
text-hooks of strategical theory. In any rase his victory, how¬ 
ever achieved, was as complete as Austria desired, and his rewards 
were many, the grand crosses of the Maria Theresa and of many 
foreign orders, an estate, the position of president of the Hof- 
kriegsrath, and, as a specially remarkable honour, the right to 
bear the arms of Austria as an escutcheon of pretence. But 
shortly afterwards, having lost hts sister C'aroline, to whom he 
was deejily attached, he fell ill. A .stroke of paralysis disabled 
him in t8j 7, and in 1820, when revisiting Leipzig, the scene of the 
Vulkrrschlarhl that he had directed seven years before, he was 
attacked by a second stroke. He died there on the J.sth ol 
October. 

His eldest son, P'RtF.DRiCH, Princk zu Schwarzenberg (1800- 
1870), had an adventurous career as a soldier, and described his 
wanderings and campaigns in several interesting works, of 
which the best known is his Wanderungen eines Lanzknechtes 
(1844-1845). He took part as an Austrian officer in the campaigns 
of Galicia 1846, Italy 1848 and Hungary 1848, and as an amateur 
in the E'rcnch conquest of Algeria, the (iarlist wars in Spain and 
the Swiss civil war of the Sonderhund. lie became a major- 
general in the, Austrian army in 1849, and died after many years 
of well-filled leisure in 1870. The .second son, Karl Philipp 
(d. 1858), was a Feldzcugmeistcr ; the third, Ldmunb Leopolii 
Friedrich (1803-1873), a field marshal in the Austrian army. 
Of Schwarzenberg’s nephews, Felix, the statesman, is separately 
noticed, and Friedrich Johann Josek Coelestin (1809-1885) 
was a cardinal and a prominent figure in papal and Austrian 
history. 

See Prokosch-Osten. Denkivurdigkeiten aus dtm Leben dcs Feld- 
may&ihalVs Fursten Schwarzenberg (Vienna, 1H23) ; Berger, Das 
Furstenhaus Schwarzenberg (Vienna, 1866), and a memoir by the 
same hand in Slreffleur's Osl, Mililarzeitschri/t, jS6j. 

SCHWARZENBERG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Saxony, situated on the Schwarzwasser, 16 m. W. from Annaberg 
by rail. Pop. (1905) 4629. It has a handsome parish church, 
an old palace and some schools. It has some small industries 
and there are large iron-works in the vicinity. 

8 CHWECHAT, a market-town of Austria, in Lower Austria, 
5 m. S.E. of Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 8241. Here is situated 
the Dreher brewery, the lar^st in the monarchy ; and there arc 
also important smelting and iron works, cotton-spinning, factories 
of electrical plant, &c. The meeting at Schweehat of the emperor 
Leopold 1 . with Sobieski in 1683, after the liberation of Vienna, 
is commemorated by an obelisk. The imperial troops defeated 
the Hungarian insurgents in a battle fought here in October 
1848. 

SCHWEDT, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, on the left bunk of the Oder, 13 m. N.E. from 
Angermiinde by rail. Pop. (1905) 9530. It is a pleasant, well- 
built town, with broad streets and shady avenues. There are 
three Evangelical churches, a Roman Catholic church, a palace, 
built in 1580, and a gymnasium. The royal riding school was 
removed hence to Hanover in 1867. The industries include 
the manufacture of tobacco, cigars, machinery, vinegar, soap 
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and bricks, and there is a considerable trade by water in agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

Schwedt is mentioned in chronicles as early us 1138, and 
became a town in 1265. Towards the end of the 15th century 
it passed to Brandenburg, and, in 1684, after a great conflagration 
which laid it in ruins, was handsomely rebuilt by the electress 
Dorothea. The lordshii) of Schwedt was in the possession of the 
counts of Hohenstein from 1481 to 1609, when it passed to 
Brandenburg, In 1689 it was given to Philip William, a younger 
son of the elector of Brandenburg, Frederick William, and he 
and his successors called themselves margrave of Brandenburg- 
Schwedt. When this line became extinct in 1784 the lordship 
reverted to Prussia, being claimed both by the king as personal 
projierty and by the state. The matter was not settled until 
1872, when it was assigned to the state. 

Sec Thoma, Oesihictde der Stadt itnd Ilernthaft Schwedt (Berlin, 

187.1). 

SCHWEGLER, ALBERT (1819 1857), German philosopher 
and theologian, was bom at Michelbach in Wiirttemlxirg on the 
10th of February 1811), the son of a country pastor. He entered 
the university of Tubingen in i83(), and was one of the earliest 
pupils of F'. ('. Baur, under whose influence he devoted himscll 
to church history. His first work was Der Moiiianismus u. die 
ehnsUiche Ktrehc des 2lrn jahrhuvderis (1841), in which he 
pointed out for the first time that Montanism was much more 
than an isolated outbreak of eccentric fanaticism in the early 
church, though he himself introduced Iresh misconceptions by 
connecting it with Ebionitism as he conceived the latter. This 
work, with other essays, brought him into conflict with the 
authorities of the church, in consequence of which he gave up 
theology as his professional study and rho.se that of philosophy. 
In 1843 he founded the JahrbUcher der Cegermart, and became 
Privatdnzent of philosophy and classical philology in Tubingen 
university. In 1848 he was made professor extraordinarius of 
Roman literature and archaeology, and soon afterwards professor 
ordinarius of history. He died on the 5th of January 1857. 

His (irmcipal theological work was Das nachapostolische ZeitaUer 
(2 vol.s., 1840). It was this hook which first put Is-fore the world, 
with Schwcgler's characteristic boldness and clearness, the results 
of the critical l.ibours of the earher representatives of the new 
Tubingen school in relation to the first development of Chrutlanity. 
Schweglcr published also an edition of the Clementine Homilies 
(1847), .and of F.usebius’s Ecclesiastical History' (1852) ; m philosophy 
Ohersetzung und ErldiUerung der aristnt. Melahhystk (4 vols., 1847- 
1848), his excellent Geschichie der Philosophic im Umriss (1848, 
14th ed. 1887 ; loth edition of Kng. trans. by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
t888), and a posthumous Geschuhle der Griech. Philosophic (1859). 
In history he began a Pomische Geschichie (vols. i.-iii., 1853-1858, 
2nd ed. 1897-1872), which he brought down only to the laws of 
Licinius. 

Sec Edward Zeller, Vortrage, vol. ii. (1878), pp. 329-303 ; and the 
zlUgemeine deutsche lliographie. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Weistritz, 
28 m. S.W. of Breslau by rail. Pop. (1905) 30,540. The town 
has wide streets and contains several old churches, one of which, 
a Roman Catholic church, built in the 14th century, has a tower 
330 ft. high. It has an old town hall, a theatre and several 
statues of eminent men. The surrounding country is fertile and 
highly cultivated, and the large quantities of flax and hemp there 
raised entourage an active weaving industry in the town. Beetroot 
for sugar, grain and fruit are also grown. The manufacture of 
woollens, linens, hosiery, furniture, gloves, paper, machinery and 
tools, carriages, nuts and .screws, needles und other hardware 
goods is carried on. The liecr of Sdiweidiiitz has long Ijccn 
famous under the name of “ Schwarze Schops,” and in the i6th 
century it was exported as far as Italy. Schweidnitz is the chief 
grain market of the district. 

Schweidnitz, dating from about the nth eentury, received 
civic rights in 1250. About 1278 it became the capital of a 
princip^ity, with an area of al^iit 1000 sq. m., which belonged to 
Bohemia from 1353 till 1741, Wi.an it passed into the possession 
of Prussia. The “ Polerei of Schweidnitz ” is the name given to 
the riotous revolt of the town, in 1520-1522, against a royal 
edict depriving it of the right of coining its own money. One of 
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tile strongest towns in SUesia it was besieged several times during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. In 1807 it was captured by the 
French, who demolished the fortifications. Restored to Prussia 
in 1816 it was again fortified, but in j86j the fortifications were 
converted into a public park. 

See F. J. Schmidt, GtschtchU dtr Sladt SchwcidmU (z vols., Schweid- 
oitz, 1S4O-1848). 

SCHWEIGHAUSER, JOHANN (1742-1830), German classical 
scholar, was bom at Strassbure on the 25th of June 1742. From 
an early age liis favourite subjects were philosophy (especially 
Scottish mural philosophy as represented by Hutchinson and 
Ferguson) and Oriental languages ; Greek and Latin he took up 
later, and although he owes his reputation to his editions of Greek 
authors, he was always diffident as to his classical attainments. 
After visiting Park, London and the principal cities of Germany, 
he became assktant professor of philosophy (1770) at Strassburg. 
When the French Revolution broke out, he was banished; in 
1794 he returned, and after the reorganization of the Academy 
in 1809 was appointed professor of Greek. He resigned his post 
in 1824, and died on the 19th of Januaiy 1830. 

His son, JoKAFN Gottfried (i776-r844X was ako a distin- 
gukhed scholar and archaeologist, joint-auffior with M. Golbiry 
of AntiquiUs de I’Alsace (1828). 

SchweigliSttiier's first important work was his edition of Appian 
(1785), with Latin translation and commentary, and an account of 
the MSS. Un Brunch's recommendation, he had collated an Augs¬ 
burg MS. of Appian for Samuel Musgrave, who was preparing an 
edition of that author, and after Musgrave's death he felt it a du^ 
to complete it. His Polybius, with translation, notes and special 
lexicon, appeared in 1789-1795. But his chief work is his edition of 
Athenaeus I1801-1807), in fourteen volumes, one of the Bipont 
editions. His Herodotus (1816 ; lexicon, 1824) is less successful; 
he depends too much on earlier editions and inferior MSS., and lacks 
the finer scliolarship necessary in dealing with such an author. 
Mention may also bo made of his Enchetndion of Epictetus and 
Tabula of Cebes (1798), which appeared at the time when the 
doctrines of the Stoics were fashionable; the letters of Seneca to 
Lucilius (1809); corrections and notes to Suldas (1789) ; some 
moral philosophy essays. His minor works arc collected in bis 
Upusema academtea (i8o(>). 

See monographs by J. O. Dahler, C. L. Cuvier, F. J. Stiivenart 
(all 1830), L. Spach (i8<>8), Ch. Kabany (1884), the two last con¬ 
taining an account of both father and son. 

tOHWEINFURT, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Bavaria, situated on the right bank of the Main, which k here 
spanned by several bridges, 27 m. N.E. of Wurzburg by rail, and 
at the junction of lines to Kissingen, Bamberg and Gemiinden. 
Pop. (1905) 18,416. The Renaissance town-hall in the spacious 
market-place dates from 1570; it contains a library and a 
collection of antiquities. St John’s church k a Gothic edifice 
with a lofty tower; St Salvator’s was built about 1720. Schwein- 
furt is well furnished with benevolent and educational institutions, 
including a gymnasium originally founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1631, and rebuilt in 1881. The chief manufacture is paint 
(“ Schweinfurt green ” is a well-known brand in Germany), 
introduced in 1809; but beer, sugar, machinery, soap and other 
drysalteries, straw-paper and vinegar are also produced. Cotton- 
sphuiing and bell-founding are carried on, and the Main supplies 
water-power for numerous saw, flour and other mills. Schwein¬ 
furt carries on an active trade in the grain, fruit and wine pro¬ 
duced in its neighbourhood, and it is the seat of an important 
sheep and cattle market. A monument was erected in 1900 to 
Friedrich Rilckert the poet (1788-1866). 

Schweinfurt is mentioned in 790, and in the loth century 
was the seat of a margrave. It fell later to the counts of Henne- 
ber^ ; but, receiving civic rights in the 13th century, it maintained 
its independence as a free imperial city with few interruptions 
until 1803, when it passed to Bavaria. Assigned to the grand 
duke of Wurzburg in 1810, it was restored to Bavaria in 1814. 
In the Thirty Years’ War it was occupied by Gustavus Adolphus, 
who erected fortifications, remains of which are still extant. 

See Beck, Chronik dtr Siadi Schweiujurt (2 vols., Schweinfurt, 
1836-1841); and Stein, GtsekteUt dtr Rtichstadt Sekatiu/urt (a vob., 
Suweinfurt, 1900), 

MHWrarUBTH. GEORG ACGHR (1836- ), German 

traveller m East Central Africa and ethnologist, was bom at 


Riga on the 29th of December 1836. He was educated at 
the universities of Heidelberg, Munich and Berlin (1856-1862), 
where he particularly devot^ himself to botany and palaeon¬ 
tology. Commissioned to arrange the collections brought from 
the Sudan by Freiherr von B^im and Dr Hartmann, hk 
attention was directed to that region ; and in 1863 he travelled 
round the shores of the Red Sea, repeatedly traversed the 
dktrict between that sea and the Nile, passed on to Khartum, 
and returned to Europe in 1866. Hk researches attracted so 
much attention that in 1868 the Humboldt-Stiftung of Berlin 
entrusted him with on important scientific mission to the interior 
of East Africa. Starting from Khartum in January 1869, he 
went up the White Nile to Bahr-el-Ghazal, and then, with a party 
of ivory dealers, through the regions inhabited by the Diur 
(Dyoor), Dinka, Bongo and Niam-Niam ; crossing the Nile 
watershed be entered the country of the Mangbettu (Monbuttu) 
and discovered the river Welle (19th of March 1870), which by 
its westward flow be knew was independent of the Nile. Schwein- 
furth formed the conclusion that it belonged to the Chad system, 
and it was several years before its connexion with the Congo 
was demonstrated. The discovery of the Welle was Schwein- 
furth’s greatest geographical achievement, though he did much 
to elucidate the hydrography of the Bahr-el-Ghazal system. 
Of greater importance were the very considerable additions 
he made to the knowledge of the inhabitants and of the flora and 
fauna of Central Africa. He described in detail the cannibalistic 
practices of the Mangbettu, and his discovery of the pygmy Akka 
settled conclusively the question as to the existence of dwarl 
races in tropical Africa. Unfortunately nearly all his collections 
made up to that date were destroyed by a fire in his camp in 
December 1870. He returned to Kliartum in July 1871 and 
published an account of the expedition, under the title of 
Itn Herzen von Ajrika (Leipzig, 1874; 'Englisli edition, The 
Heart of Africa, 1873, new ed. 1878). In 1873-1874 he accom¬ 
panied Gerhard Rohlfs in hk expedition into the Libyan Desert. 
Settling at Cairo in 1875, he founded a geographical society, 
under the auspices of the khedive Ismail, and devoted himself 
almost exclusively to African studies, historical and ethno¬ 
graphical. In 1876 he penetrated into the Arabian Desert with 
Paul Giissfeldt, and continued his explorations therein at 
intervals until 1888, and during the same period made 
geological and botanical investigations in the Fayum, in 
the valley of the Nile, &c. In 1889 he removed to Berlin; 
but be visited the Italian colony of Eritrea in 1891, 1892 
and 1894. 

'I'he accounts of all lus travels and researches have appeared 
either in hook or pamphlet form or m periodicals, such as Peter- 
manns Mtlteilungen, the Zeiischnft fiir Erdkunde, &c. Among 
lus works may be mentioned . 4 rles Africanae ; Illustrations and 
Descriptions of Productions of the Industrial Arts of Central African 
Tribes (1875). 

SCHWEITZER. JEAN BAPTISTA VON (1833-1875), German 
politician and dramatic poet, was bom at Fraiflcfort-on-the-Main 
on the 12th of July 1833, of an old arktocratic Catholic family. 
He studied law at Berlin and Heidelberg, and afterwards practised 
in his native city. He was, however, from the first more in¬ 
terested in politics and literature than in law. He was attracted 
by the suci^ democratic labour movement, and after the death 
of Ferdinand Lassalle in 1864, he became president of the 
“ General Working-men’s Union of Germany,” and in this 
capacity edited the SeziaUemokrat, which brought him into 
frequent trouble with the Prussian government. In 1867 he 
was elected to the parliament of the North German Federation, 
and on hk failure to secure election to the German Reichstag 
in 1871, he resigned the presidency of the Labour Union, and 
retired from political life. Schweitzer composed a number of 
dramas and comedies, of which several for a while had con¬ 
siderable success. Among them may be mentioned Alcibiades 
(Frankfort, 1858); Friedrich Barbarossa (Frankfort, 1858); 
Catussa (Berlin, 1872); Die Darwinitmer (Frankfort, 1875) I 
Die Eidechse (Frankfort, 1876); and Epidemisck (Frankfort, 
1876). He also wrote one politic novel, Lucinde oder Kapital 
tend Arbeit (Frankfort, 1864), 
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MHWUJI. a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Westphalia, situat^ on the river of the same name, 4 m. E. of 
Barmen, with which it is connected by an electric tramway, 
and on the main line of railway, Dusseldorf-Hagen. Pop. (1905) 
18,469. It has ^ee churches and various schools and public 
institutions. Lying close to the Haikort iron and sulphur mines, 
and within the populous and rich mineral district on the lower 
Rhine, it carries on iron-founding, wire-drawing and the manu¬ 
facture of machinery of various kinds, besides an active trade in 
iron, steel and brass goods. Scarcely less important are its 
manufactures of ribbons, damask, cord, pianos and paper. 
In the neighbourhood is a hydropathic establishment. Schwelm 
is said to have existed as early as 1085, though it did not receive 
civic rights until 1590. 

See Tobien, iiMer atts titr Utschuhte von Schwelm (Schwelm, 1890). 

SCHWENKFEU), KASPAR (i.^;o-is6i), of Ossing, German 
theologian, was born in 1490, ana after studying at Cologne 
and other universities served in various minor courts of Silesia, 
finally entering the service of the duke of Liegnitz, over whom 
he had great influence. The writings of Tauler and Luther so 
impressed him, that in 1522 he visited Wittenberg, where he 
made the acquaintance of Andreas Carlstadt and Thomas 
Miinzer. On his return to Liegnitz he helped to spread the 
principles of the Reformation in the principality and in Silesia, 
while warning his colleagues against the abuse of the doctrine 
of justification by faith. The Protestant controversy on the 
Eucharist (1524) revealed his disagreement with Luther on that 
critical point. He sought to establish a via media between the 
doctrines of Luther and Zwingli, and vainly hoped to obtain for 
it Luther’s acceptance. He as vainly sought to secure Luther’s 
adoption of a strict rule of church discipline, after the manner of 
the Moravian Brethren. Meanwhile the Anabaptists obtained a 
footing in Sile.sia, and suspicions of Schwenkfeld’s sympathy 
with them were aroused. Letters and writings of his own (1527- 
1528) proved him to hold strongly anti-Lutheran heresies, and 
both Catholics and Lutherans urged the duke of Liegnitz to 
dismi.s.s him. He voluntarily left Liegnitz in 1529, and lived 
at Strasburg lor five years amongst the Reformed clergy there. 
In 1533, in an important synod, he defended against Martin 
Bucer the principles of religious freedom as well as his own 
doctrine and life. But the heads of the church carried the day, 
and, more stringent measures being adopted against dissenters, 
Schwcnkfeld left Strasburg for a time, residing in various cities 
of south Germany and corresponding with many nobles. In 
1535 a sort of compromise was brought about between himself 
and the Reformers, he promising not to disturb the peace of the 
church and they not to treat him as a disturber. The compromise 
was of only short duration. His theology took a more distinctly 
heterodox form, and the publication (1539) of a book in proof of 
his most characteristic doctrine—the deification of the humanity 
of Christ—led to his active persecution by the Lutherans and his 
expulsion from the city of Ulm. The next year (^540) he pub¬ 
lished a refutation of the attacks upon his doctrine with a more 
elaborate exposition of it, under the title Grosse Confession. 
The book was very inconvenient to the Protestants, as it served 
to emphasize the Eucharistic differences between the Lutherans 
and Zwinglians at a moment when efforts were being made to 
reconcile them. An anathema was accordingly issued from 
Schmalkald against Schwenkfeld (together with Sebastian 
Franck); his books were placed on the Protestant “ index ” ; 
and he himself was made a religious outlaw. From that time he 
was hunted from place to place, though his wide connexions 
with the nobility and the friendship of his numerous followers 
provided for him secure hiding-places and for his books a large 
circulation. An attempt in 1543 to approach Luther only in¬ 
creased the Reformer’s hostility and-rendered Schwenkfeld's 
situation still more precarious. He and his followers withdrew 
from the Lutheran Church, declined its sacraments, and formed 
small societies of kindred views. He and they were frequently 
condemned by Protestant ecclesia.stical and pdtilicaii; autitecities, 
especially by the government of Wiirttemberg. His personal 
safety was more and more imperilled, and he was unable to 


stay in any place for more than a short time. At last, in his 
seventy-second year, he died at Ulm, on the loth Of December 
1561, surrounded by attached firiends and declaring unditninished 
faith in his views. 

Schwenkfeld, whose gentle birth and courtly manners won him 
many friends in high circles, loft behind him a sect (who were called 
subsequently by others Schwenkfeldians, but who called themselves 
“ Confessors of the Glory of Christ ") and numerous writings to 
pe^wtuate his ideas. His writings were partially collected in four 
folio volumes, tlic first of which was published in tlio year 1564, 
containing bis principal theological works. &Ucam states that fats 
unprinted wriungs would moke more than another four ioUos. His 
adherents were to be found at his dcatli scatterod throughout 
Germany. In Silesia they formed a distinct sect, which has lasted 
until the present time. In the 17th century they were associateil 
with the followers of Jacob Bobme, and wore undisturbed until 1708, 
when an inquiry was made as to tlioir doctrines. In 1720 a (oom- 
missioii of Jesuits was des^iatchcd to Silesia to convert them by force. 
Most of them fled from Silesia into Saxony, and thence to Ilolland, 
England and North America. Frcdcriolc the Great of Prussia, 
when he seized Silesia, extended his protection to those who re¬ 
mained in that province. Those who had fled to Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania (1734) formed a small community under the name ol 
Schwcnkfeldcrs; and Zinzendorf and Spangenherg when they 
visited tlie United States, eiideavourod, but with little success, to 
convert them to their views. This community still exists in Ponn- 
sylvania, and their views appear to be substantially tlioso of 
the Quakers. 

Schwenkfeld’s mysticism was the cause of his divergence from 
J’rotestant orthc^oxy and the root of his peculiar religious and 
theological position. It led him to oppose the Lutheran view of 
the value of the outward means of grace, such as the ministry of 
the word and tlic sacraments. He regarded as essential a direct 
and immediate participation in the grace of the glorified Christ, 
and looked on religious ordinances as immaterial. He distinguished 
between an outward word of God and an inward, the former being 
the Scriiitiires an<l periahablc, the latter the divine iqurit and eternal. 
In hi.s Christology he departed from the Lutheran and Zwinglian 
doctrine of the two natures by insisting on what be calleri the Ver- 
gllUerung des l-'leisches Chnsti, the deification or the glorification of tJu- 
flesh of Clirisl. The doctrine was bis protest against a separation 
of the hum.-in and the divine in Christ, and was intimately connected 
with his mystical view of the work of Christ. He lield that, though 
Christ was God and man from his birth from the Virgin, he only 
attained his complete deification and glorification by his ascension, 
and that it is in the estate of his celestial VergOtterung or glorification 
that he is the dispenser of his divine hfe to those- who by fajtb 
become one with him. This fcllowslup with the glorified Christ 
rather than a less spiritual trust in his death and atonement is with 
him the essential thing. His peculiar Christology was based updn 
profound theological and anthropological ideas, which contain-'the 
germs of some recent theological and Christological speculations. 

See ,\moIdt, Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie (Frankfort, erl. 1700) ; 
Salig, Histone der Augsburg. Confession ; W. H. Erbkam, Cesch. der 
prot. Sekten (1848); Domcr, Gesch. d. prot. Theol. (18O7); also 
R. H. Griitzmachcr's article in Hauck-Herzog’s Jtealencyhtopddie; 
Robert Barclay’s Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common¬ 
wealth (1870), and C. Beard’s Hibbert Lectures (1883), ch. vi, 

SCHWERIN, KURT CHRISTOPH, Count vor . (1684^1757), 
Prussian general field marshal, was born at Lowitz in Pomerqnia, 
and at an early age entered the Dutch army, with which he 
served at the Scheilenberg and at Blenheim. In 1707 he became 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army of the duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and was present at Raraillies and Malplaquct, and 
with the Swedish commander Stenbock at Gadebusch. In 
1713. he was with Charles XII. of Sweden in his captivity at 
Bender, and in 1718 was made major-general. In lyinheopposed 
the Hanoverian army which invaded Meqklenburg Qn the 
course of which he fought a brillituit action at WaUmtthlen 
on the 6th of March 1719), and in the following year entered the 
service of the king of Prussia. .At first he was employed in 
diplomatic missions, but in January 1722/3 he received the 
command of an infantry regiment. In 1730, as a major-general, 
he was a member of the court martial, which tried the crown 
prince of Prussia (afterwards Frederick the Great) for desertion, 
and, in 1733, at head of .a Prussian army, conducted with 
great skill the delicate and difficult task of settiing the -Mecklen- 
burgquestiOn, In the following year he became lieutenant-general 
and in 1739 gwral iff infantry. During the life-time of ICii^ 
Frederick IViUiam, Schwerin was also employed in.much.a 4 mini- 
strative work. .Frederick the.Great, on his accession, promoted 
Schwerin to the rank of general field marshal and made 1 ^ .a 
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count. At the bottle <rf MoUwite (April loth, 1741) he justified 
bu soveie^’i choice by hk briJliant Jeading, which, when the 
kmg bad dtiappeved from the fieid, converted a doubtful battle 
into a victory which decided for the time being the fate of Silesia. 
After the conclusion of the war he was governor of the important 
fortresses of Brieg and Neisse. In the Second Silesian War 

i 1744-1745) Schwerin commanded the army which, marching 
■om Gktz, met the king’s army under the walls of Prague, and 
ia the siege and capture of that place he played a distinguished 
part (September loth, 1644). ^me time afterwards, the king 
being compelled to retreat from Bohemia, Schwerin again dis¬ 
tinguished himself, but, resentii^ a real or fancied slight, retired 
to nis estate, to which, and its inhabitants, he devoted his 
energies during the years of peace. He reappeared on the feld 
at the outbreew of the Seven Years’ War (1756), and during the 
first campiaign conducted the war on the Silesian side of Bohemia ; 
and in 1757, following the some route as in 1744, again joined 
Frederick at Prague. On the 6th of May followed the battle of 
Prague. Leading on a regiment of the left wing to the attack 
with its colour in his hand, the old field marshal was shot dead. 
Frederick erected a statue on the Wilhelmsplatz to his foremost 
soldier, and a monument on the field of Prague commemorates the 
place where he feU. Since 1889 the 14th (3rd Pomeranians) 
Infantry of the German army has borne his name. 

See Vamhagon von Ense, Biographiuht Denkmate, vol. vi. (3rd ed., 
l^cipzlg, 1873), and Ltbtn Sehwmnt (Berlin, 1841); Wollner, Bin 
CknsI and em Held, Oder Nathrichten von Schwenn (Frankfurt a. O., 
1758); Pauli, Leben Groseer Helden, i. (Hallo, 1759); Gollmert, 
Gesck. des GesoMechts von Schwerin (Berlin, 1878); Schwebel, Du 
Herren tend Grafen von Schwerin (Berlin, 1883). 

8CHW1RIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Pose;^ at the confluence of the Obra and the Warthe, 28 m. 
by rail E. of Ciistrin. Pop. (1905) 6768. Its principial manufac¬ 
tures are cigars, furniture, bricks and starch. By river a brisk 
trade is carried on in agricultural produce. 

BOHWSRni, a town of Germany, the capital of the grand 
duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, prettily situated at the S.W. 
corner of the lake of Schwerin (14 m. long and 3) m. broad), 
IS9 m. by rail N.W. of Berlin, and ao m. S. of the Baltic. Pop. 
(1905) 41,638. The town is closely surrounded and hemmed m 
by a number of lakelets, with high and well-wooded banks, and 
the hilly environs are occupied by meadows, woods and pretty 
vfllas. The old and new towns of Schwerin were only united as 
one city in 183a ; and since that date the suburb of St Paul and 
another outer suburb, known as the Vorstadt, have grown up. 
Though Schwerin is the oldest town in Mecklenburg, its aspiect 
is comparatively modem, a fact due to destructive ^es, which 
have swept away most of the ancient houses. The most con¬ 
spicuous of the many fine buildings is the ducal palace, a huge 
irregularly pentagonal struchire vdth numerous towers, built 
in’'i844-!857 In the French Renaissance style. It stands on a 
siball round island between Castle Lake and the take of Schwerin, 
formerly the site of a Wendish fortress and of a later medieval 
casde, (sortions of which have been skilfully incorporated with 
the pnesent building. The older and much simpler p>alace; 
the opiera house, rebuilt after a fire in i88a; the govmunent 
buildings, erected in 1825-J834 and restored in 1865 after a fire ; 
and the museum, in the Greek style, finished in 1882, comprising 
a fine coBwtion of paintings of the 17th century Dutch school; 
all stand in the “ «d garden," an open space at the end of the 
bridge leading to the new ptdace. Among the other secular 
buiidings are the pMlaee of the heir-apparent, built in 1779 and 
restored in 1878, the large arsenal, the duc^ mews, the ducal 
tibMry containing 180,000 volumes, the town hall, the artillery 
barracks and the military hospital. The cathedral was originally 
consecrated in 1048, though the piraent building—a brick 
structure in the Bsdtk Gothm style, wfith an unfinished tower- 
dates for the moht pwrt from the isth century. Am<^ other 
telMous edifices iwSt Paul’s church, a Romui Catholic church 
IM a synagogue. Schwerin is rich in edumtional institutions, 
wbidk include a cla«M school, a veterinary college and a 
techiitcU school. Since <1837 Schwerin has been once more the 
residence of Ae grand duke, and the seat of government, a fact 


which has had considerable influence on the character of the 
town and the tone of its society. The chief industry is the making 
of furniture, and there are also some manufactures of dyes 
and soap. 

Schwerin is mentioned as a Wendish stronghold in lorS, its 
name (Zwarin or Swarin) being a Slavonic word equivalent to 
“game-preserve." The Obotrite prince Nidot, whose statue is 
placed above the portal of the palace as the ancestor of the 
present reigning family, had bis residence here. The town, founded 
m ii6r by Heniy the Lion in oppiosition to this pagan fortress, 
received civic rights in 1166. From 1170 to 1624 it gave name 
to a bishopric; and it was also the capital of the duchy of 
Schwerin, which forms the western part of the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Destructive fires, the hardshipis of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the removal of the court to Ludwieslust 
in 1756 seriously depressed ^the town. It owes its revival and 
many of its chief buildings to the grand-duke Paul Frederick, 
to whom a statue by Raudi was erected in 1859. 

See Fromm, Chronik der Haupl- und Hesidenestadt Schwenn 
(^hwerin, 1863, revised and continued by G. Quade, 1892); G. 
^ade, Vaterlandskunde (Wismar, 1894); and Worl, FUhrer dnrch 
Schwerin (1905). 

BCHWERTE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Westphalia, 9 m. by rail N.E. of Hagen, at the junction of 
the lines Aix-la-Cha^lle-Holzminden and Schwerte-Cassel. 
Pop. (1905) 13,015. It has a Romanesque church, with a carved 
altar of 1523, and stained glass of the 14th and 15th centuries ; 
and there is a i6th century town hall. ITie industries are practi¬ 
cally confined to the manufacture of iron and steel goods. 
Schwerte received civic rights in the 12th century. 

SCHWBTZ, u town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
West Prussia, on the left bank of the Vistula, 29 m. by rail N.E. 
of Bromberg. Pop. (1905) 7747. It has an Evangelical church, 
two Roman Oitholic churches, a synagogue and an old convent, 
now used as a lunatic asylum, and also the remains of a castle 
built in the 14th century by the Teutonic Order. The chief 
industries are the making of sugar and shoes, and there are also 
electrical works and saw-mills. 

See K6tz, Gesehichie der Stadt SchweU seit /77a (Marienwerder, 
1904). 

BCHWOTZINOBM, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Baden, situated in a plain 9 m. by rail S.E. of Mannheim at the 
junction of lines to Carlsruhe, Heidelberg and Spires. Pop. 
(1905) 6858. It has a castle, formerly the residence of the 
electors p^atine of the Rhine, built in 1656, destroyed by the 
French in 1689, but afterwards rebuilt. Its gardens, which occupy 
117 acres, were laid out in the middle of the i8th century in 
imitation of those of Versailles. Qgors, vinegar, beer, yeast 
and jam are manufactured, while tobacco and hops are cultivated. 
Schwetzingen became a town in 1833. 

BCHWIXBm, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, situated in a fertile plain, 47 m. E. of Frankfort- 
on-Oder by the railway to Posen. Pop. (1905) 9321. It is still 
in part surrounded by its medieval wall, and has an old market- 
piiM, a castle and many old houses. Velvet, cloth, machinery, 
bricks and candles are manufactured, and there are flour-milis, 
breweries, distilleries and lignite mines. The territory Of 
Schwiebus originally belonged to the principality of Glogau, 
and in the i6th and 17th centuries was a bone of conten¬ 
tion between the electors of Brandenburg and the emperors. 

A compromise was arrived at in 1686, by which the elector 
received the lordship of Schwiebus on renouncing his claims to 
the principalities of Liegnitz, Brieg and Woblau. The electoral 
prince Frederick, afterwards the elector Frederick III., had, 
however, in a private compact jJedged himself to restore 
Schwiebus to the emperor Lropold 1 . when he became elector, 
and he did so in 1695, receiving £40,000 in exchange. By the 
peace of 17.^, Frederick Uie Great regained Schwiebus wi^ the 
rest of Silesiaj and it was incorporated with the department of 
Gkmu. 

KMWnxn, MOBITZ VON (i 8 o 4 -i 87 i)> Genman painter, was 
bom in Vienna in He received rudimentary training and 
leda joyous careless'life in that gay capital ; among his companions 
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was the composer S^ubert, whose songs he illustrated. In 1828 
he removed to Munich, and had the advantage of the friendship 
of the painter Schnorr and the guidance of Cornelius, then 
director of the academy. In 1834 he received the commission 
to decorate King Ludwig’s new palace with wall paintings 
illustrative of the poet Tieck. He cdso found in the same place 
congenial sport for his fancy in a “ Kinderfries ”; his ready 
hand was likewise busy on almanacs, &c., and by his illustrations 
to Goethe and other writers he gained applause and much 
employment. In the revival of art in Germany Schwind held 
as his own tlie sphere of poetic fancy. To him was entrusted 
in 1839, in the new Carlsruhe academy, the embodiment in fresco 
of ideas thrown out by Goethe ; he decorated a villa at Leipzig 
with the story of Cupid and Psyche, and further justified his 
title of poet-painter by designs from the Niebelungenlied and 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme for the walls of the castle of Hohen- 
schwangau in Bavarian Tirol. From the year 1844 dates his 
residence in Frankfort j to this period belong some of the best 
easel pictures, pre-eminently the Singers’ Contest in the Wartburg 
(1846), also designs for the Goethe celebration, likewise numerous 
book illustrations. The conceptions for the most part are better 
than the execution. In 1847 Schwind returned to Munich on 
being appointed professor in the academy. Eight years later 
his fame was at its height on the completion in the castle of the 
Wartburg of wall pictures illustrative of the Singers’ Contest 
and of the history of Elizabeth of Hungary. The compositions 
received universal praise, and at a grand musical festival in 
their honour Schwind himself played among the violins. In 
1857 appeared his exceptionally mature “ cycTus ” of the Seven 
Ravens from Grimm’s fairy stories. In the same year he visited 
England to report officially to King Ludwig on the Manchester 
art treasures. And so diversified were his gifts that he turned 
his hand to church windows and joined his old friend Schnorr 
in designs for the painted glass in Glasgow cathedral. Towards 
the close of his career, with broken health and powers on the 
wane, he revisited Vienna. To this time lielong the “ cyclus ” 
from the legend of Melusine and the designs commemorative 
of chief musicians which decorate the foyer of the new opera 
house. Cornelius writes, “ You have here translated the joyous¬ 
ness of music into pictorial art.’’ Schwind’s genius was lyrical; 
he drew inspiration from chivalry, folk-lore, and the songs of 
the people ; liis art was decorative, but lacked scholastic training 
and technical skill. Schwind died at Munich in 1871, and was 
buried in the old Friedhof of the same town. 

SCHWYZ (modern spelling Schwiz), one of the forest cantons 
of central Switzerland. Its total area is 350-5 sq. m., of which 
293-6 sq. m. are reckoned as “ productive ” (forests covering 
64-9 sq. m. and vineyards -17 sq. m.), while of the rest 2ii sq. m. 
are occupied by lakes (nearly 9 sq. m. of that of Zurich, 8} sq. 
m. of that of Lucerne, 3i sq. m. of that of Zug, and the whole 
of the lake of Lowerz), and -5 sq. m. is covered by glaciers. 
Its loftiest point is the Boser Faulen (9200 ft.), while the two 
highest summits of the Rigi (the Kulm, 5906 ft., and the 
Scheidegg, 5463 ft.) rise within its borders. The canton extends 
from the upper end of the lake of Zurich on the north to the 
middle reach of the lake of Lucerne on the south ; on the west 
it touches, at Kiissnacht, the northern arm of the same lake, and 
in the same direction the lake of Zug at Arth, mountain ridges 
dividing it from Glarus on the east and from Uri on the south. 
It is made up of two main valleys, those of the Muota, flowing 
through the older portion of the canton to the lake of Lucerne, 
and of the Sihl that passes near Einsiedeln on its way to Zurich. 
Less important are the Aa, that waters the Waggi glen before 
joining the lake of Zurich, and the Biber, which receives the 
Alpbach that flows past Einsiedeln. It is thus a hilly rather than 
a mountainous region, and is all but wholly devoted to pastoral 
pursuits. It has not many railways, the principal being that 
portion of the main St Gotthard line between Kiissnacht and 
Sisikon (about 20 m.), while from Arth-Goldau a line runs past 
Biberbrucke (where falls in the branch from Einsiedeln, 3 m.) 
towards Wadenswil. From Arth-Goldau a mountain line runs 
op to the Rigi Kulm, with a branch to the Rigi Scheidegg, 


while from Arth-Goldau the line towards Zi^ runs for sJ m. 
within the canton. There is also a mountain Ime from Brunnen 
to Axenstein. In 1900 the population was 55,385, of whom 
53,834 were German-speaking, 1108 Italian-spe^W, and 296 
French-speaking, while 53,537 were Romanists, 1836 Protetants 
and 9 Jews. 'The most populous town is Einsiedeln, with 
its famous Benedictine monastery, but Schwyz (the port of 
which is Brunnen) is the political capital. 

There is a certain amount of industrial activity in the canton, 
particularly in the portion bordering on the lake of Zurich, while 
silk-weaving at home is widespread. There are many fruit 
trees, particularly cherry trees. But on the whole the ri^ion 
is essentially a pastoral one, and the local brown race of cattle 
is much esteemed and largely exported, mainly to north Italy. 
There are 417 mountain pastures or “ alps ” in the canton, 
capable of supporting 17,492 cows, and of an estimated capital 
value of 1,128,000 frs. Till 1814 the canton was included in 
the diocese of Constance, but it is now nominally part of that of 
Coire. There are six administrative districts in the canton, 
which comprise thirty communes. The cantonal constitution 
dates mainly from 1876, but was revised in 1898. The legislature 
(Kanlonsrat) is composed of members elected in the proportion 
of one for every six hundred (or fraction over two hundred) 
inhabitants and holds office for four years—the elections in 
twelve (the larger) of the thirty electoral circles take place 
according to the principles of proportional representation. 
The executive (Regierutigsrat) of seven members is elected by 
a popular vote, and holds office for four years. The two members 
of the federal Standerat and the three of the federal NaHonalrai 
are also chosen by a popular vote. The “ obligatory referendum ’ ’ 
prevails in the case of all laws approved by the legislature and 
important financial measures, while two thousand citizens may 
claim a popular vote as to any decrees or resolutions of the 
legislature, and have also the right of “ initiative ” as to the 
revision of the cantonal constitution or as to legislative projects. 

The valley of Schwyz is first mentioned in 972 under the 
form of “ Suittes.” later, a community of freemen is found 
settled at the foot of the Mythen, possessing common lands, 
and subject only to the count of the Zurichgau, as repre.senting 
the German king. Its early history consists mainly of disputes 
with the great monastery of Einsiedeln about rights of pasture. 
In 1240 the community obtained from the Emperor Frederick II. 
the privilege of being subject immediately to the empire. Its 
territory then included only the district round the village of 
Schwyz and the valley of the Muota, But in 1269 it bought 
from Count Eberhard of Hab5burg-Laufcnbur| (who in 1273 
sold all his other rights to the head of the elder line of the Habs- 
burgs), Steinen and Rothenthurm, Schwyz took the lead in 
making the famous everlasting league of the ist of August 
1291, with the neighbouring districts of Uri and of Unterwalden, 
its position and political independence specially fitting it for 
this prominence. An attack by Schwyz on Einsiedeln was the 
excuse for the Austrian invasion that was gloriously beaten 
back in the battle of Morgarten (November i 5 thi 4315). In 
the history of the le^e Schwyz was always to the front, so 
that its name in a dialectal form (Schwek) was from the early 
14th century onwards applied by foreigners to the league as a 
whole, though it formed part of its formal style only from 
1803 onwards. Between 1319 and 1354 Schwyz secured posses¬ 
sion of Arth. But it was only tdter the victory of Sempach 
(1386) that it greatly extended its borders. An “alliance” 
with Einsiedeln in 1397 ended in 1434 with the assumption 
of the position of “ protector ” of that great house, between 
1386 and 1436 the whMe of the “ March ” (the region near the 
upper lake of Ztirict^ was acquired, in X402 Kiissnacht was 
bought, and in 1440 the “ Hdfe,” the parishes of Wollcrau, 
Feusisbeig and Freienbsch, situatM on the main lake of Zurich. 
All these districts Were governed by Schwyz as “ subject lands,” 
the supreme power resting with the Landsgenm^ (or assembly 
of all male citizens of full age), which is first distinctly mentioned 
in 1294, though it seems to have already existed in ia8i, when 
mention is also made of a common seal. Schwyz join^ the 
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other farett caittom in oppoeing the Keformation and took 
put in the bottle of K^pel (1531)1 ■« which Zwii^U fell. In 
1586 it became 0 number of the Golden or Borromean League, 
formed to continue the work of St Charles Borromeo in carrying 
out the counter reformation in Switzerland. In 1798 Schwyz, 
including Gersau (free from 1390), fomud part of the K^ublique 
Telliane (or Teilgau) set up by the Prenc^, which a week later 
gave way to the Helvetic repubik. The men of Schwyz, tinder 
Aloys k^ing, offered a valunt resistance to the French, but 
they were forced to yield. Their land formed part of the vast 
canton of the Wakktatten, though the March and the Hofe 
were lost to that of the Libth. In 1799 a French occupation 
was successfully resisted, whiJe later in the same year part of 
the canton was the scene of the disastrous retreat from Altdorf 


and about 30 m. direct. Pop. (1906) 24,645. It is surrounded 
by walls erected in 1400, and hu two ruined castles, belonging 
to the Luna and FeroUo families, whose hereditary feuds lasted 
from 1410 to 1539, some fine medieval palaces, and several 
interesting churches. The cathedral, founded in 1090, was 
lugely reconstructed in 1686. The convent of Sta. Maria delle 
Giummare, with its battlemented walls, occupies the former 
palace of the Saracen governors, and contains a painting of the 
foundation of the convent by Count Roger. The town has 
only an open roadstead. It has an important trade in coral. 

Three miles E. of the town is the Monte San Calogero (the 
ancient Mons Cronius) with sulphurous and saline springs and 
vapour baths, which are still frequented and were known in 


, -- Roman times as Aquae Larodes or thermae Selinuntiae (Sciacca 

to Glarus over the Kmzigkulm and Pragel passes by the Russians is about 15 m. direct S.E. of Selinus). The name Sciacca is 
under Savarov in face of the French army. In 1803 the separate / Arabic, but of uncertain meaning. The town is the birthplace 
canton of Schwyz was again set up, the March and the Hdfe / of Tommaso Fazello (1498-1570), the father of Sicilian history. 
being reca/vered, while Gersau now Itecame part of it. In 1806 SCIATICA (from a late Lat. corruption, srialicus, of Gr. 
the great landslip from the Rossberg buri^ Goldau, causing I ur\uiSiaKnt, from ur\tuv, the hip-joint), a form of neuralgia 

great loss of life and of property. Later, Schwyz resisted . 

steadily all proposals for the revision of the paid of 1815, joined 
in 1833 the league of Sarnen, and in 1845 Sonderbund, 
which was put down by a short war in 1847. In 1833 the outer 
districts (Einsiedeln, the March, Kussiiacht and Pf&ffikon) 
formed themselves into a separata canton, an act which brought 
about a federal occupation of the old canton in 1833, this ending 
in Ae dissolution of the new canton, the constituent parts of 
which were put on an equal political footing with the rest. In 
183841 strife broke out in the older portion of the canton between 
the richer peasant proprietors (nicknamed the “ Horns,” as 
they owned so many cows) and the poorer men (dubbed the 
“ Hoofs,” as they possessed only goats and sheep) as to the 
use of the common pastures, which tlie “ Horn ” party utilized 
far more than the others. The “ Horn ” party finally carried 
the day at the Landsgemeinde held at Ro^enthurm. The 
cantonal constitution of 1848 put an end to the ancient Lands¬ 
gemeinde ; it was revised in 1876 (when membership of one of 
the 39 communes became the political qualification), and in 1898. 
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Knonau, Dtr Kanton Schwys (St Call, 1833) ; Mittssl. d. hist. Versitts 
d. Kant. Schwys (from 1883) ; W. Ocehsh, Die Anfdnge d. schwets. 

Eidgenosstnsekaft (Zurich, 1891) ; R, von Reding-Biberegg, Der 
Zitf Suworoffs dutch die Schwets in 1799 (Stans, 1895) ; H.’Ryflel, 

Die ichweis. Landsgenteinden (Zurich, 1903) ; J. Sowerby, Tte 
JPorest Cantons cj Switserland (London, 1893) ; X>. Steinauer,. Ge- 
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lOHWZs the capital of the Swiss canton of that name, a 
picturesque little town, admirably situated, amid fruit trees, 
on • mountain terrace (at a hei^t of 1706 ft,), commanding 
a glocioas view, at the north-west foot of the conical peak 
ei the Gross Mythen (6340 ft.), and at a considerable height 
above the volley of the Muota. Besides a stately 18th century 
poriab church and sevorai convents, it contains u i6th century 
town hill (housing rvtirious precious MSS. and baimers captured 
in various wars), os weli as several curious oid patrician houses, 
sueh as that «( the Redhig'family, a member of which, Aloys 
(1765-1818), headed the patriotic resistance to the French in 
1798-1799. Ihcludiiig the' iiei^bouring hamlets of Ibach, 

Rickenbadi, &c., the parish had 7398 inhabitants in 1900, 
practiealty hi) Geeman-speakiag and Romanists. The town is 
connected by an eieptne tramwsqr with the Sehwyz-Seewen 
Station on the St Gotthord railway, about 3 m. from Bnmnen, 
the port of Schwyz «a the lake of Lucerne.' 

•OAOCAvU town and epkcopal see of Sicily, on the & coast, 
m theFfOvinoe of Girgenti, 45 m. M.W. of Girgniti by road, 


localized in the sciatic nerve, or ite cords of origin ; see Nkuk- 

ALCIA. 

SCIENCE (Lat. saentia, from scire, to learn, know), a word 
which, in its broadest .sense, is synonymous with learning and 
knowle^c. Accordingly it can be used in connexion with any 
qualifying adjective, which shows what branch of learning is 
meant. But in general usage a more restricted meaning has 
been adopted, which differentiates ” science ” from other 
branches of accurate knowledge. For our purpose, science may 
be defined as ordered knowledge of natural phenomena and 
of the relations between them ; thus it is a short term for 
“ natural science," and as such is used here technically in con- 
fonnity with a general modern convention. 

The beginnings of physical science are to be sought in the 
slow and unconscious observation by primitive races of men 
of natural occurrences, such as the apparent move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and in the gradually 
acquired mastery over the rude implements by the ^feuace. 
aid of which such men strove to increase the security 
and comfort of their lives. Biological .science similarly must 
have begun with observation of the plants and animals useful 
to man, and with empirical medicine and surgery. It was only 
when a considerable progre.ss had been made with ordered 
knowledge that men began to ask questions about the meaning 
and causes of the phenomena, and to discern the connexions 
between them. 

In the earliest stage of development it seems that an anthropo¬ 
morphic or mythological explanation is always assigned to the 
phenomena of nature. With no clue to trace the regularity of 
sequence and connexion between those phenomena, an untutored 
mind inevitably refers the apparently capricious events which 
succeed each other to the direct and immediate intervention of 
some unseen being of a nature essentially similar to his own. 
The sun is the flaming chariot of the sun-god, driven day by day 
across the heavens ; the clouds are cows from which milk 
descends as nourishing rain on the fruitful earth. We may regard 
such myths as childlike fancies, but they were doubtless an 
advance on the want of all explanation which preceded them ; 
they supplied hypotheses which, besides giving rise to themes 
of beauty and su^stiveness for poetry and art, played the first 
and diief part of a scientific hypothesis in pointing the way for 
further inquity. Much useful knowledge was acquired and much 
skill gained in logical anatysis before these primitive explana¬ 
tions were proved insufficient A false theory which can be 
compared with facts may be more useful at a given stage of 
devdopment dian a true one bey mid the coroprehenston of the 
time, and inciqiable of examination by observation or experiment 
by any means then known. The Newtonian theory of gravitation 
might be useless to a aa'vage, to whose mind the animistic view 
of nature brought conviction and helpful ideas, which he could 
test by experience. • 

The phenomena of the heavens are at onoe the most strffeing, 
the most easily observed and the most r^lar of those Which 
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are impressed inevitably on the minds of thinking men. Thus 
it is to astronomy we must look for the first development of i 
scientific ideas. The orientation of many prehistoric ! 
monuments shows that a certain amount of astro- ^ 
nomical observation had been acquired at a veiy early j 
age, and the Chaldeans seem to have gone so far as to 
recognize a law of periodicity even in eclipses. From the land 
of Asia the Greeks took their earliest ideas of science, and it is to 
the Ionian philosophers, of whom Thales of Miletus (580 B.c.) I 
is regarded as the first, ^at we must turn for the earliest known 
example of an advance on the mythological view of nature. 
Anaximenes recognized the rotation of the heavens round the 
pole star, and saw that the dome overhead was but the half 
of a complete sphere. The earth was thus deprived of the base 
stretching to unfathomed depths imagined by the^ mythologists, 
and left free to float as a flattened cylinder at the centre of the 
celestial sphere. Anaximenes, too, seems to have gTa.sped the 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature, teaching that all material 
transformations must have a true cause. 

Next came the Pythagoreans, who simplified these conceptions 
by the suggestion that instead of a rotation of the vast sphereof the 
heavens the earth itself might be a sphere and revolve about a 
central fixed point, like a stone at the end of a string. The unin¬ 
habited side of the earth always faced the fixed point, and its in¬ 
habited side faced successively the different parts of the heavens. 
At the central fixed point they placed a “ universal fire,” which, 
like the fire on an altar, served as a centre for the circling of the 
worshipping earth. Mythology was losing its hold of science, but 
mystical symbolism .still held sway. When, however, in the 4th 
century b.c. the growth of geographical discovery failed to 
disclose any trace of this central fire, the idea of its existence 
faded away, and was replaced by the conception of the revolution 
of the earth on its own axis. Finally, Aristarchus (z8o B.c.), 
believing that the sun was larger than the earth, thought it 
unlikely that it should revolve round the earth, and developed 
a heliocentric theory. But the time was not ripe ; no indisput¬ 
able evidence could be adduced, no general conviction followed, 
and to mankind tbe earth remained the centre of creation till 
many centuries later. Even to Lucretius, the visible universe 
consisted of the central earth with its attendant water, air and 
aether founded by the sphere of the heavens, which formed the 
flaming walls of the world —flamnumtia mnenia munii. 

Simultaneou.sly with the birth of astronomy the problem of 
matter came into being. The old Ionian nature philosophers, 
observing the sequence of changes from earth and 
™ w m at structure of plants and the bodies of 

^ttar, animals, and through them again into the origiiml 
constituents, began to grasp the conception of the 
indestructibility of matter, and to put forward the idea that all 
forms of matter might ultimately consist of a single “ element.” 
But the conception of a single ultimate basis of matter was far 
m advance of the age. It is only now becoming a fertile working 
hypothesis in the light of all the gigantic increase in knowledge 
of the intervening two thousand years. At the time when it 
was put forward, the conception was of little use, and the immedi¬ 
ate path of advance was found in the idea of Empedocles (450 b.c.) 
that the primary elements were four : earth, water, air and fire— 
a solid, a liquid, a gas and the flame which seemed to the ancients 
a type of matter of still rarer structure. This hypothesis served 
to interpret the phenomena of nature for many centuries, till, 
in modem days, the growth of chemistry disclosed the seventy 
or eighty elements of our text-books. Signs are not wanting 
that they too have served their turn as a conception of the ulti¬ 
mate nature Of matter, while still maintaining their place as the 
proximate units of chemical action. 

In the four elements of Empedocles we trace the germ of tbe 
ideas of tbe Atomists. Empedocles saw that, by combining his 
separate elements in different proportions, he could 
w^lain all the endless differences in matter as known 
to the senses. Leucippus and Democritus developed 
the conception and gave to the world tbe theory of atoms, 
described at a later date by the Roman poet Lucretius. As 
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matter is subdivided does it keq> its characteristic properties 
throughout ? Is iron always iron, however finely we divide it; 
is water always water ? Are tbe properties of any kind of matter 
ultimate facts of which no explanation—no description in simpler 
terms—is possible ? To avoid answering this last question in the 
affirmative, and resigning all hope of an advance in knowledge, 
the atomic theory of the Greeks was framed. 

To recognize the significance of the doctrines of the Greek 
Atomists, we must remove from our minds all sense of comparison 
with the atomic theory of to-day. The Greeks had none of the 
detailed physical and chemical knowledge on which that theory 
is founded, and which it was framed to explain. The object of 
Leucippus and Democritus was quite diflerent from that of 
Dalton and Avogadro. To the latter, the conception of atoms 
and molecules served as a means of explaining certain definite 
and detailed facts of chemical combination and gaseous volume 
in a more definite and exact way than any other hypothesis 
available at the time. To the Greek philosophers, the atomic 
theory was an attempt to make the universe intelligible. The 
particular explanation offered was not of so much importance as 
the idea that an explanation of some kind was possible. When 
we .see the beliefs that held sway before their day, we realize the 
advance their ideas produced. The qualities of substances were 
thought to.be of their essence—^the sweetness of sugar was as 
much a reality as sugar itself, the black colour of water must 
survive all changes in its form, so that, to one who knew this 
doctrine, snow could never look white again. It was such con¬ 
fusion as this—such denial of facts if they failed to support a 
theory—that Democritus assailed :—“ According to convention 
there is a sweet and a bitter, a hot and a cold, and according to 
convention there is colour. In truth there are atoms and a 
void.” Atoms were many in size and shape, but identical in 
substance. All qualitative differences in substances were to be 
assigned to differences in size, shape, situation and movement of 
particles of the same ultimate nature. No attempt was made 
to examine into the nature of this ultimate substance ; but one 
set of phenomena was expressed in terms of something simpler, 
and no “ explanation ” even of the most recondite observation 
by the most modern physicist can do more. 

The atomic theory of the Greeks as transmitted to us by 
the poem of Lucretius presented a wonderfully consistent 
picture of nature within the limits of the knowledge of their 
day. It is easy to show where it fails in the light of the know¬ 
ledge- of phenomena wc now possess; it is easy to point to 
places where, as in its application to psychological problems, 
its authors passed in imagination over logical chasms without 
even seeing that a difficulty existed. But the attempt to frame 
an intelligilile picture was a great step in advance, and a study 
of the flaws which we can now detect may serve to suggest 
the provisional nature of some of the theories by the aid of which 
knowledge is advancing so fast in our own day. 

But the great difference between the position of the Greeks 
and that of ourselves in regard to natural knowledge consists 
in the small number of phenomena known to them contrasted 
with the enormous wealth of accumulated observation which 
is available for us, as the result of years of experiment with 
the aid of apparatus unknown to the ancients. When a new 
theory is put forward, it is now ahnost always possible to test 
its concordance with facts by the use of material already 
accumulated, or to suggest, in the light of such material, 
experiments which will serve to refute it, or to lend it greater 
probability. Thus a theory which survives the trials that follow 
its -birth has nowadays a fairly long expectation of life—probably 
the theory will serve to interpret phenomena discovered either 
by its means or in other ways for some time to come. But in 
the ancient world this was not so. To test a new theory, other 
phenomena were very rarely available than those whldi sug¬ 
gested it, or to explain which it was put forward. Thus thought 
Was much more speculative, and, as is still the case with meta¬ 
physics, no general consensus of opinion was reached. Each 
philosopher 1^ a system of his own in science, just as he still 
has in metaphysics—a system which, beginning from first 
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ptindplef anew, on them a supentructuie, which, even Among the multitude of their guesses, a lew somewhat rer 
il it logically follows from them, can have no mcae validity than semhled the views that are now again rising into prominence 
the premises on which it is based, ^hen the premises are not from the basis of definite and exact experiment. A ^od example 
accepted by other philosophers, the whole sdieme becomes of the stret^fth and weakness of ancient speculation is foutid 
merely the doctrine of one man, and, if it lives at all, may in the cosmogony of the atomists, both on its physical and 
oppress by the dead weight of authori^ the struggle of living on its biological side. Lucretius d^ribes how the world was 
thought beneath it. formed by the conjunction of streams of atoms, which con- 

Tbe histoiy of the atomic theory of I.«ucippus and Democritus I densed into the earth, with its attendant water, air and aether, 
illustrates the difficulties of a position where speculation has | to form a self-contained whole. Unconscious of the mighty 
ArlsMis observation. The theoiy was nearer / gap between inorganic matter and living beings, he proceeds 

what is now accepted as truth than any other of the to tell how, in the chances of infinite time, all possible forms of 
andent schemes of physics. Vet the rounds on which it was life appeared, while only those fittest to survive persisted and 
based were so insecure that Aristotle (c, 340 ac.), who started reared offspring. Here, surrounded by unsupported statements 
with other preconceptions, was able to bring to bear such destnic- and false conclusions, we see dimly the germs of the ideas of 
live criticism that the theoiy ceased to occupy the foremost the nebular hypothesis and the theory of natural selection, 
place in Greek thought. Although, with the knowledge then though Lucretius had the profoundest ignoranofe of the diffi- 
availahle, we can but admit that some of Aristotte’s criticism culties of the problem, and the vast stretches of time necessary 
was just, much of it consists of metaphysical arguments against for cosmical and biological development, 
the atomists, while in parts he rejects true conclusions owing In those branches of biolc^ical science in which less ambitious 
to what he considers their impossibility. Democritus, for theorizing and more detail^ observation were forced on the 
instance, bad held that all things would fall with equal speed Greeks, considerable progress was made. Aristotle compiled a 
in a vacuum, and that the fact that heavy bodies were observed laborious account of the animals known in his day, with many 
to fall faster than very light ones was due to the resistance of accurate details of their anatomical structure. Beginning from 
the air. Democritus’s belief was true, though he wa.s of cour.se an earlier date, steady advance was made with geographical 
quite unconscious of the grounds on which it can alone be discovery. Maps of the known world, developed from the local 
demoostrated—the univer^ attraction of gravity, and the maps invented by the Egyptians for the purposes of land- 
remarkable and curious experimental fact that the weights of surveying, gave definiteness to the knowledge thus acquired, 
bodies are proportional to their masses. Aristotle agrees that and showed its bearing on wider problems, 
in a vacuum all bodies would fall at on equal rate, but the Une of the most striking successes of Greek thought is seen 
conclusion appears to him so inconceivable that he rejects the in the development of geometiy. Geometry has a twofold 
idea of the existence of any empty space at all, and with the importance, as licing itself the study of the properties 
“ void ” rejects the rest of the aUied concepts of the atomic of the space known to our senses, and as teaching *“* 
theory. If all bodies were composed of the same ultimate us methods and means of studying nature by unfolding the lull 
matter, he argues, they must all be heavy, and nothing would logical consequences of any hypothesis : geometry is the best 
be light in itself and disposed to rise. A large mass of air or type of deductive reasoning. Based on axioms, the result of 
fire would then necessarily be heavier than a small mass of simple experience, it traces from the ideas of solids, surfaces, 
earth or water, This result he thinks impossible, for certain lines and points the properties of other figures defined in terms 
bodies always tend upwards and rise faster as their bulk of those ideas. As an example to other sciences, the deductive 
increases. It will be seen that Aristotle has no idea of the con- geometry of Euclid (c. 300 b.c.) had, perhaps, an unfortunate 
ceptions we now call density and specific gravity, though clear mfluence in emphasizing the deductive method, and teaching 
views about the question whjr some things rise through water men to neglect tlie need of verifying by experiment the theories 
or air might have been obtained without the aid of physical put forward to explain the more complex phenomena of nature 
apparatus. Aristotle’s doctrine that bodies are essentially at the conclusion, and at each possible step, of the deduction, 
heavy or light in themselves persisted all through the middle But, in itself, the science of Euclidian geometry was brought to 
ages, and did much to delay the attainment of more exact such a state of perfection that no advuice was made till modern 
knowledge. It was not till Galileo Galilei (1564-1643) dis- times: no change even in form attempted till quite recently, 
covered by actual experiment that, in cases where the resist- Unlike some other branches of inquiry we have mentioned, 
once of the air is negligible, heavy things fall at the same speed Euclid’s geometry carried universal conviction, and represented 
as light ones, that the Aristotelian dogma was overthrown. a permanent step in advance which never had to be retraced. 

Turning to the biolc^col sciences, we may trace a somewhat Alongside the study of individual sciences, the Greeks paid 
similar course of development. Owing to its practical im- even more attention to the laws of thought, and to the examinu- 
- ■ portance, medieme has left many records by which tion of the essence of the methods by which knowledge 
Its pri^ss can be traced. Just as primitive man in general is acquired. In opposition to Plato’s theory 
personified the sun uud the moon, the wind and. the that all knowledge is but the unfolding and develop-aaoir/e^f*. 
sea, w he regarded disease as due to the action of some malimant ment of forgotten memories of a previous state of 
demon or to the spells of some human enemy. Once more Greek existence, Aristotle taught that we learn to reach the generaliza- 
Uterature enables us to trace the gradual decrease in the import- tions, which alone the Greeks regarded as knowledge, by remem- 
ance ass^^ud to charms and magic, and the growth of more bering, comparing and co-ordinating numerous particular acts 
rational ideas among physicians. But here, as in the physical or judgments of sense, which are thus used as a means of gaining 
sciences, the philosophic ruge of the inteliecl of the Greeks knowledge by the action of the innate and infallible nous or 
led them astray. Assumptions as to the nature of man or the intellect. Neither Plato nor Aristotle could be satisfied without 
origin of organic life were too often made tlie starting point finding infallibility somewhere. Aristotle, it is true, investigated 
of a train irf deductive reasoning, the consequences of which the logical processes by whidi we pass from particular instances 
were not always comparad with the results of observation and to general propositions, and laid stress on the importance of 
experiment, even where such comparisem was possible. The observing the facts before generalizing about them, but he had 
Greek philosophers tried to make bricks without straw, usually little apjneciation of the conditions in which observation and the 
in sublime uncfmsciousness that straw, was necessary. Many induction based on it must be conducted in practice in order to 
centuries of huneble observation and tentative fitting together ob^n results where the probability of error is a minimum, 
of smaU. parts of tbs.great puzzle were needed before enough Aristotle regarded induction merely as a necessary preiiminarv 
material was collected tq make posuble useful generalizations to true science of the deductive typie best seen in geometry, and, 
abwt the questkins, answers, to which the Gree^ assumed as in applying his painciples, he never reached the “ positive ” stage, 
tha v^,basis,of thew inquiries. in whm metaphysical problems are evaded, if not excluded. 
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and a scheme of natural Icnowledge built up in a consistent 
manner, so tiwt metaphysical ideas, though they may underlie 
the foundation of the ultimate conceptions, do not intrude 
betwe^ the parts of the building. Hence Aristotle’s explanations 
often turn directly on metaphysical ideas such as form, cause, 
substance, terms which do not occur (in the AristoteUan sense) 
in modem scientific terminology. 

A century later than the time of Aristotle, Archimedes of 
Syracuse (287 to 212 b.c.) formulated the fundamental concep¬ 
tions of hydrostatics and took what may be regard^ 
ISglaat “ exact science of mechanics. 

mwAmfes. 1'he use of the lever must Itave been discovered at a 
very early date, and Archimedes set to work to in¬ 
vestigate its quantitative laws by the application of principles 
learnt from the geometers. He begins by laying down two 
axioms : (i) Equ^ weights placed at equal distances from the 
point of support of a bar will balance: (2) Equal wei^ts placed 
at unequal distances do not balance, but that which hangs at the 
greater distance descends, 'fhe ancient philosophers based such 
axioms as the firrt of these two on the “ principle of sufficient 
reason.” No motion can take place, because, from the symmetry 
of the system, there is no reason why the balance should descend 
on qrie side more than the other. Even if we grant the theoretical 
vjdidity of this principle, it is impossible to make sure without 
trial that the system in any given case is really symmetrical. 
Electrification of the bar, for instance, though imperceptible to 
our senses, would cause one end to descend if an oppositely 
electrified body were placed near that end ; we cannot assume 
without trial that the position of the sun, or the colour of the 
arms, will not affect the result. Archimedes based the second 
axiom on the sounder ground of direct experience. On these 
two axioms he proceeded to construct an elaborate deductive 
proof of the numerical law of the lever, but, in the course of it, 
he iusumed as known the principle of the centre of gravity. In 
reality, this principle is identic^ with that of the lever, and 
assuming one, implicitly we assume the other. Nevertheless, 
Archimedes’ proof is of use and interest. On the assumptions 
made, it shows the connexion between the general case of the 
lever with unequal arms, and the special and more familiar case 
when the arms are equal. Indeed, if we also treat the principle 
of the centre of gravity as an axiom known by experience, 
Archimedes’ proof is a true type of all scientific “ explanations ”; 
it reduces an unfamiliar phenomenon to others already well 
known to our minds, which, creatures of habit as they are, regard 
the familiar cases as in no need of explanation. Nowadays we 
should treat the law of the lever of unequal arms as one tliat 
is verified by direct and familiar experiment, and use it, in its 
turn, as the starting point for further deduction. 

Thus before the intellectual activity of Greece was absorbed 
by the utilitarianism of Rome, which, in its turn, was lost in 
Tb dark following the barbarian conquests, the 

seeds were sown which, germinating after the lapse of 
centuries, developed in the more fruitful soil of the age 
of experiment. But for a time they were buried, and only 
remembered by compendiums written just before the ancient 
light was wholly lost. During the dark ages, the contents of 
secular learning, based on those compendiums, settled down 
into the elemenj^ “ trivium,” consisting of grammar, rhetoric 
and dialectic, and the more advanced *' qu^rivium ” music, 
arithmetic, gemnetry and astronomy. Music included a half- 
mystical doctrine of numbers and the rules of plainsong; geo¬ 
metry consisted of a selection of the propositions of Euclid 
without the demonstrations; while arithmetic and astronomy 
were cultivated chiefly because they taught the means of finding 
Easter. Meanwhile, the early alchemists of Alexandria, by the 
aid of mystical analogies with the conceptions of astrology, were 
making primitive experiments on the transformations of various 
substances. It was probably from them that the “sacred 
science ” passed to the Arabs, among whom Geber (e. a.d. 750) 
discovered many new chemical reactions and compounds. 

With the intellectual revival wjiich began in the nth century, 
and the gradusd recovery of some of the lost works of the ancient 
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writers, we turn a new pi^e. The controversy between Rlatoimd 
Aristotle upon the doctrine of ideas fascinat^ the minds of the 
middle ages, saturated as they were with the logical 
subtleties of dialectic. This controversy originated 
the long debate on the reality of universal, which 
absorbed the intellectual energies of many generations of men. 
Did reality belong only to the idea or universal—to the class 
rather than to the individual—to the common humanity of 
mankind, for instance, rather than to each isolated being? 
Or were the individuals the reality, and the universal mere 
names ? In this question, trivial, almost meaningless, as it 
seems at first sight, logical analysis disclosed to the medieval 
mind the whole ffieory of the universe. Either answer contained 
danger to theological orthodoxy as then understood ; hence the 
fervour with which it was debated. But, as communication witli 
the East was reopened early in the 13th centur)', Latin transla¬ 
tions of Aristotle's works gradually were recovered ; the whole 
of Aristotle’s philosophy was reimported into the schools of 
Europe, and reconciled and adopted by Christian theology. 
For three hundred years Aristotle reigned supreme in European 
thought, and exponents of the scholastic philosophy, ignoring 
their master's teaching on the need of experiment, settled 
questions of fact as well as those of opinion by an appeal to, 
his books.. But outside the academic schools of the newly* 
founded universities, experiment was kept alive by the labours 
of the alchemists, who, early in the 13th'century, caught their 
ideas from the Arabs, and began to search for an elixir vitae and 
for a means of transmuting baser metals into gold. But alchemy 
never quite squared its account with orthodox theology, and the 
“ sacred science ” of the Alexandrians became associate in the 
medieval mind with the “ black art ” of witchcraft. Even a man 
like Roger Bacon, who, with some astrological mysticism, had a 
more modern idea of experiment both in chemical and physical 
problems, did not escape condemnation. 

We now reach the period in the history of the world known 
os the Renaissance, when many converging streams of thought 
were given room to join by the increased material 
prosperity and improved political stability of the 
iSffi and i6th centuries. 'The Renaissance was not, 
as it is sometimes represented, a sudden break with medievalism 
and a birth of the modem world. But a number of conditions 
favourable to rapid development happened to coincide, and, 
in the course of a century, men’s outlook on themselves and 
on nature became profoundly modified. The recovery of the 
Greek language, the voyages of Columbus, the decay of the 
Western and the passing of the Eastern empire, the temporary 
diminution in power of the papacy, the invention of printing, 
all tended to produce new ideas and to prepare men’s minds 
to accept the more human and naturalistic view of the universe 
which had been current among the Greeks, in place of the 
mystical aspect which it wore to the medieval schoolmen and 
ecclesiastics. At first the tendency was to substitute the 
authority of the ancients for the authority of the schoolmen, 
but gradually more independence of thought was secured; 
men like Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) began to experiment 
and to record their results; Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543) 
revived the heliocentric theory, and showed how the accumu¬ 
lated mass of astronomical ol^rvations could be interpreted 
by its means; and anatomy began again to be studied m the 
schools of m^icine, gradually making its way in face of the 
prejudice against mutilating ^ human lx.dy. 

'The philosophy of the new experimental methods was first 
studied deeply by Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Sensible of the 
confused and disjointed information which th«i con¬ 
stituted the onty scientific knowledge. Bacon set 
himself to describe a new method by which definite 
knowledge might be acquired with certainly. Wanted by 
the failure of the scholastic methods. Bacon laid exclusive 
stress on experimental research, and it was perhaps natural 
that he shomd incline to the other extreme ai^ ignore almost 
entirely the use of hypothesis and the deductiwe method. To 
arrive at the underlying causes, said Bacon, we most study the 
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nfttuntl..l|iatory td tlw pbenomcBa, collect and tabulate all 
obaervadoiw whicb bear -on them, notice whidi phenomena are 
related in such a way as to vary together, and then, by a merely 
mechanical process of exclusion, we discover the cause of any 
given phenomeBon. As a corrective of the medieval philosophy 
Bacon’s work was of the greatest value in the history of thought, 
and, from this point of view, it is perhaps but a small drawback 
that scientific discovery is seldom or never made by the pure 
Baconian method. The multitude of phenomena are too great 
fw any subject to be attacked with success without the aid of 
hypothesis framed by tlw use of the scientific imagination. 
Facts are collected to prove or disprove the consequences deduced 
from the hypothesis, and thus the number of facts to be examined 
becomes manageable. 

Even while Bacon was philosophizing, the true method was 
being ased by (lalileo Gaiiiei (1564-1642) to found the science 
of dynamics. We have seen how the Aristotelians 
* ■ held the Iwlief that every body sought its natural 

place, the place of heavy bodies being below and that of light 
ones above. Innate qualities of heaviness and lightness were 
thus invoked to expl^ why some things fell, and others, in 
similar circumstances, rose. Galileo, rightly rejecting the 
whole current point of view, set himself to examine not why, 
1 )ut how, things fell. This change of attitude was in itself one 
of his great achievements. Now a falling body starts from rest 
and fulls with a speed which is increasing constantly. Galileo 
sought to find the law of increase. To isolate the real law out 
of all possible laws he made a guess at a .simple law which seemed 
likely to tie true. He assum^ that tlie speed acquired is pro' 
portional to the distance fallen through. But, working out the 
consequences of this hypothesis, be soon convinced himself that 
it involved a contradiction. He abandoned the hypothesis and 
made anotiier. He supposed that the speed was proportional 
to the time of fail. Again he deduced mathematically the 
consequences of this new hypothesis, and, finding no incon¬ 
sistencies, put some of his deductions to the test of experiment, 
and verihed their acciuracy. Thus Galileo proved mathemati¬ 
cally tiiat, if the speed of fall is propiortional to the time from 
the moment of starting, the space traversed by a falling body 
must be proportional to the square of the time of fall. To 
verify thw result experimentally, Galileo convinced himself 
that a body falling down an in^ed plane acquired a speed 
which is the same as that it would have attained in falling 
through the same vertical lieight He was able therefore to 
use a slow fall down a plane for his experiments instead of the 
unmanageably rapid course of a body falling freely. Nor was 
this ail. From tois stage of the investigation another con¬ 
sequence of his results was found to spring. A ball after running 
down an inclined plane of a certain height will run up another 
plane of the same height irrespective of its inclination—that is, 
if friction be small. ITie second plane may be made very long, 
iHit stBl, if its ilnal height be the same, the ball will reach its 
end. . Hence it is the height that matters; none cf the speed 
of the ball is destroyed unless it rises. If the second plane be 
made hoiiizontal, the ball .will thus run on for ever unless stopped 
by frictim > or some other applied force. This fundamental 
result, put hito dehtiite .words by Newton, is known as the first 
law of motion) and is the foundation of the whole science of 
dynamics. )n Galileo's day it was an entirely new conception. 
It has been auuMed that every motion required some cause or 
force to maintain it. Hence arose the need of hypothetical 
vortices.to .maintain planetiuy movements, and sirc^ com¬ 
pletions in astronomy and mechanics. But it now became 
evident that it was not the continuous motion of the planets 
which needed explanation, but the constant defiection of that 
motion from; .the straight path it would bold if no applied force 
were in action. . Tht way wee open for Newton. 

Sir Isaac Newtem. (>643-1727) proved mathematically that 
the nbKrved. motion of the pbinets about the sun could be 
^ . explained, and explamcd only, by the supposition that 

, the sun exerted a force on each planet proportional 
inversaly fo the square of its distance from the planet. But 


the earth, at any rate, does attract bodies on or near its surface, 
the phenomenon being the familiar but mysterious gravity. Is 
this force competent to account for the motion of the moon 
round the earth ? On the assumption of the law of ipverse 
squares, Newton calculated what the known force of gravity 
would become at the distance of the moon. Owing to faulty 
data, his first result indicated that the force would be too great, 
and Newton put aside his calculations. Six years later a new 
determination of the size of the earth gave him a new basis for 
calculation, and, in an exdtemoxt so great that he could hardly 
see his figures, Newton found that the fall of a stone to the 
earth and the sweep of the moon in her orbit were due to the 
same cause. The mechanism by means of which the force is 
exerted remained unrevealed to Newton, and has baffled all 
inquirers since his day, but the discovery that ail the move¬ 
ments of the heavens could be described by one simple physical 
law, represents the greatest achievement in the history of 
science. 

Newton brought the existing state of the solar system within 
the cognizance of known dynamical principles, and the logical 
extension of such principles to explmn the origin of 
that system was made by the speculations of Pierre 
Simon, marquis de Laplace (1749-1827), and developed by those 
who followed him. They imagined a primitive state of nebu¬ 
losity from which, by the action of known dynamical processes, 
the sun and planets would be evolved. 

These speculations, isolated at first, coalesced with the more 
detailed conclusions of geology during the 19th century. The 
earlier conceptions of the origin of the rocks of the 
earth imagined catastrophes of fire or water, processes “ 
alien to those of everyday experience. But the “ uniformi- 
tarian ” school, founded by James Hutton (1726-1797) and 
expounded by Sir Charles LyeU (1797-1875), produced evidence 
to show that much, at any rate, of the structure of the surface 
of the globe was produced by the action of causes and processes 
still going on under our eyes. The deposition of material by 
the action of seas and rivers and other natural agencies, e.g. 
volcanoes, &c., was seen to need only time enough to produce 
beds of rock like those which make up our mountains. Com¬ 
parison of the fossil remains of plants and animals found in 
different kinds of rock then enabled geologists to classify the 
rocks, and place them in a chronological sequence. Moreover, 
it became evident that a series of animal and plant types was 
associated with the gradual formation of the rocks, and tliat 
the age both of the earth itself and of the organic life found 
on it was much greater than had been suspected. The few 
thousand years of received cosmogonies stretched out into 
untold millions, during which the same familiar laws described 
the phenomena of development. The remains and traces of 
man, found, it is true, only in the later sedimentary deposits 
of the earth, still were enough to prove his existence through 
ages beside which the dawn of history was but as yesterday. 
As Newton had extended known principles throughout the 
gigantic spaces of the heaven.s, so the later geologists pushed 
them back over enormous epochs of time. The extent of the 
kingdom of ordered knowledge expanded both in space and 
time to a degree truly marvellous. 

The discovery by Sir George G. Stokes (1819-1903), R. W. 
Bunsen (1811-1898) and G. R. Kirchhoff (1824-1887), 
that the spectroscope gave a means of investigating the 
chemical composition of the sun and the stars, brought ' 

another set of phenomena under the control of ter¬ 
restrial experiment. Moreover, the differences in stellar spe^a 
once more suggested the idea of cosmical devdopment, familiar 
from the nebular hypothesis of Laplace. 

Besides the direct extension of the dominion of science pro¬ 
duced by geology and spectroscopy the new results emphasized 
the idea of devkopment, and prepared the way for nanrim 
the bioli^cal work of Charles Darwin (1809-1882). 

The origin of living beings from a few ancestral types was an 
old conception, but Darw first found an adequate intelligibie 
cause in tM slow action of sexual selection, joined to the pressure 
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nf the struggle for life, which allowed only those individuals 
most suited by favourable variation to the environment to 
survive and rear their offspring. Tire advantage thus given 
to beings with useful vacations may develop into permanent 
modifications in the course of ages, and, when the parent types 
have disappeared, their common posterity may exhibit the 
marked differences characteristic of the separate and distinct 
species now existent. From the point of view of scientific 
thought, the significance of Darwin's theory lies in the new and 
vast extension it gives to the field in which causes intelligible 
to the human mind can be sought as explanations of phenomena. 
Thus evolution is co-ordinated in the history of thought with 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation, and with the uniformitarian 
theory of geologj'. 

Both Iwfore and after the appearance of Darwin's work, 
biologists devoted their attention to the study of how the useful 
vmriatioB arise. Three views have been held, (i) 

* ■ Jean Baptiste, chevalier de I.amarck (1744-1829), 

regarded variation as due to the accumulated and inherited 
effect of use. Thus the giraffe acquires his long neck by the 
successive efforts of countless generations to browse on leaves 
just beyond their reach. (2) iSarwin, while accepting changes 
in accordamce with Lamarck’s ideas as exceptional aids to 
variation, revolutionized biology by showing the primary 
importance of the struggle for life, when extended over long 
(leriods of time, in selecting useful variations which arise acci¬ 
dentally or in other ways. (3) Darwin also recognized the 
possible occasional effect of discontinuous variations or “ sports,” 
when a plant or an animal diverges from its parents in a marked 
manner. But of late years the study by Hugo dc Vries, William 
Bateson and others, of discontinuous variations which arise 
spontaneously has pointed to the conclusion that in nature 
such sudden leaps are the normal cause of development. If 
a “ sport ” has advantages over the parental type, it tends 
to survive, while, if it is not as fitted for its life struggle, it is 
destroyed by natural selection and never establishes itself. 
Such a theory avoids the difficulty of pure “ Darwinism,” that 
organs useful, when fully developed, to an animal or plant are 
of no advantage in incipient stages. Statistical methods, too, 
suggest that a definite limit may exist to the amount of a given 
variation which proceeds by small steps, each insignificant 
in itself. 

Closely connected with such problems is the question of 
inheritance, l^marck’s theory required the inheritance of 
characteristics acquired during the life of a parent. 
aac0^*' But difficulties, such as that of seeing how such a 
change ixiuld affect the simple germ cells, has led some 
more recent biologists to pass to the other extreme, and to deny 
the possibility of any acquired characteristic being transmitted 
to offspring. ■ 

A new light has been thrown on the problem of inheritance 
by the recent re-discovery of the work of G. J. Mendel, abbot 
Brunn (1822-1884). Certain characters in both 
plants and animals have been found to be separable, 
and some of'these characters exist in pairs, so that the presence 
of one involves the absence of the other. To take a simple 
example. Blue Andalusian fowls do not breed “ true.” On 
the average, half the offspring of two blue parents are blue, 
while the remaining half are divided equally between black and 
white birds. Both black and white when mated with a consort 
of the same colour breed ” true ” and yield only offspring similar 
to the parents. A white bird mated with a bla^, however, j 
produces invariably all blue chicks. White mated with blue 
gives half blue and half white, while black mated with blue 
gives half blue and half block. Such phenomena are explained 
if we suppose Hint of the germ cells of the blue birds half bear 
the black character and half the white. If, in reproduction, a 
“ black ” cell meets a ” black ” the resulting chick is black ; 
if “ white ” meets ‘‘ white ” the chick is white ;• while if “ white ” 
meets “ black ” the chick possesses a mixture of the two char¬ 
acters which in this case yield blue colour. But the reproductive 
cells of this inteimediate form are not intermediate in character ; 


they possess the pure parental characters in equal numbers. 
Knowmg these facts, it is evident that we can reproduce any 
of the results at will, and from the mixed blue type produce 
a pure true breed of either black or white birds. Experiments 
of this kind must lead to a power of breeding new varieties 
of plants and animals hitherto undreamed of, and already have 
changed altogether our views of the problems of heredity. 
Instead of a vague mixture of all our ancestors, we possess 
definite characteristics of some of them only, though, like the 
blue Andalusian fowl, we may transmit to our children ancestral 
characters we do not ourselves exhibit. The family or race is 
more important in heredity than the individual parent. Thus 
the aristocratic theory of politics receim support from the 
experience of biology. 

Simultaneously with the growth of geology, and the birth 
of the Darwinian hypothesis, a new development took place in 
physical science—the development of the conception 
of energy as u quantity invariable in amount through- J?* . 

out a series of physical changes. The genesis of the 
; idea in its modem form may be traced in the work 
; of Newton and C. Huygens (1629-1^5), who applied it to the 
, problems of pure dynamics. But, in tlie middle of the i9tli 
J century, by the work of James Prescott Joule (1818-1889), 

1 Lord Kelvin (1824-1907), H. L. F. von Helmholtz (1821-1894), 
J. Willard Gibbs (1839-1903), R. J. E. Clausius (1822-1888) 
[ and others, it was extended to physical processes. 'The amount 
I of heat produced by friction was found to bear a constant 
' proportion to the work expended, and this experimental result 
! led to the conception of an invariable quantity of something, 
i to which the name of energy was given, manifesting itself in 
' various forms such as heat or mechanical work. Energy thus 
I took its place beside mass as a real quantity, conserved through- 
I out a series of physical changes. Of late years, as we shall see 
I lielow, evidence has appeared to show that mass is not absolutely 
! constant, but may depend on the velocity when the velocity 
I approaches that of light. Since the only essential quality of 
matter is its mass, this result seems to strike at the root of the 
metaphysical conception of matter as a real, invariable quantity. 
It remains to be seen whether the conception of energy as an 
invariable quantity will hold its place or give way to some 
similar modification as science develops. But, in the present 
state of knowledge, we may accept the principle of the con¬ 
servation of energy as one of the most firmly established of 
physical laws. 

The amount of energy in an isolated system remains invariable, 
but, if changes are going on in the system, the energy tends 
continually to become less and less available for the performance 
, of useful work. All heat engines require a difference of tempera¬ 
ture—a boiler and refrigerator, or their equivalents. We cannot 
continue to transform heat into mechanical work if all available 
objects are at a uniform temperature. But, if temperature 
differences exist, they tend to equalize themselves by irreversible 
processes of thermal conduction, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to get useful work out of the supplies of heat. In an 
isolated system, then, equilibrium will be reached when this 
process of “ dissipation of energy ” is complete, and, from this 
single principle, the whole theory of the equilibrium of physical 
and chemical systems was worked out by Willard Gibbs. Such 
a method avoids altogether the use of atomic and molecular 
conceptions. In fact, some supporters of the theory of “ ener¬ 
getics ” expressly disclaim the conceptions of natural atoms 
and molecules as unnecessary and misleading, and prefer to 
found all science on the idea of energy. Matter, they argue, is 
known to us only as a vehicle for energy, and may itself be tot 
a manifestation of that energy. 

But the other great line of advance in recent physics, althou^^ 
it may lead us in the end to somewhat similar conclusions, has 
been traced by a method which used atomic and 
molecular conceptions in an extreme form. The tinatroi 
pos^e of electricity through liquids had been ex- •hetric 
plaint by Michael Faraday (1791-1867) and others 
as a tranMerence of a succession of electric changes carried by 
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movins outioles of nutter or ion*. At the end of the 19th 
^ we wended, chiefly by tte latour, of J. J 

Thonuon, to elucidate also the conduction of electricity through 
gases. In 1897 Thomson discovered that, in certain cases, the 
moving particles which carried the electric current were of much 
snuUler mas* than the smallest chemical atom, that of hydrogen, 
and that these minute particles, to which he gave the name of 
corpuscles, were identical from whatever substance they were 
obtained. They enter into the structure of all matter, and form 
a common constituent of all chemical atoms. The only known 
properties of the-se corpuscles are their mass and their electric 
charge. Now, a charged body when set in motion spreads 
electromagnetic energy into the surrounding medium, ^us, 
more force is needed to produce a given acceleration than if the 
body were uncharged, 'fhe body acts as though its mass we 
greater than when it is uncharged. Now there is reason to believe 
that the whole apparent mass of the minute corpuscles to which 
we have referred is an effect of their electric charge. The idea of 
a material particle thus disappears with that of material mass, 
and the corpuscle becomes an isolated unit of electridtiy— 
an electron. It is impossible to resist making the speculation 
that the whole of an atom is made up of electrons, and that 
mass is to be explained in terms of electricity, though it must be 
pointed out that there is no conclusive evidence in favour of 
this hypothesis. 

Another train of reasoning, starting from a different point, 
reinforces this result. The phenomena of the interference of 
beams of light in certain circumstances, to produce darkness or 
colour, indicate that light is some form of wave motion, and, to 
carry these waves, a hypothetical luminiferous aedter was 
invented. TTie theoretical work of J. Qerk Maxwell (1831-1879) 
and the experiments of H. R. Hertz (1857-1894) showed that the 
properties and velocity of propagation of light and of electro¬ 
magnetic waves were identical and that their other properties 
differed only in degree. Thus light became an electromagnetic 
phenomenon. But light is started by some form of atomic vibra¬ 
tion, and to start an electromagnetic wave requires a moving 
electric charge. Thus electric charges must exist within the 
atom, and we are led again to the theory of electrons by the road 
opened up by H. A. Lorent* and Joseph Larmor. Such a theory 
suggests the occasional instability of the atom, and the phenomena 
of radioactivity, shown in a remarkable form by the substance 
radium, discovered by M. and Mme. Curie, have been explained 
satisfactorily by the theory of E. Rutherford and F. Soddy, 
who regard the energy liberated as due to the disintegration 
of the atom. The evolutional view of nature, established in the 
biological and sociological sciences, is thus extended to physical 
science, not only in &e development of planets and suns, but 
even in the chemical atoms, hitherto believed indestructible 
and eternal. 

As WB tave seen, Francis Bacon described a new method of 
discovery in which exclusive attention was paid to the collection 
and tabulation of facts, with a view to the detection of 
relations between them, and the consequent reference 
•f ‘>1 “ effects ” to their piroper “ causes.” Impressed by 

the barrenness of the a priori methods of the ^oolmen, 
Bacon in his philosophy went to the other extreme. The use 
of the Baconian method in its purity would be too laborious for 
success. Some guide is necessary in'the collection of facts at an 
early stage of our investigations. Here the scientific imsgination 
is brought inte play, and some hypothesis is framed to explain 
the phenomena under investigation. The hypothesis may be 
suggested by the theories which are accepts at the time in 
cognate branches of knowledge, or it may be suggested by the 
few isolated facts already known or just discovered in the pheno¬ 
mena to be considered. From this new hypodiesis, consequences 
are deduced fay processes of logical reasoning—consequences 
which may be put to the test by comparison with the results 
of absen-atkin or experiment. If agreement is found, the hypo¬ 
thesis is, so far, confinned, and gams in auAority with every 
fresh hbncordance discovered. If die deductions from the hypo¬ 
thesis do not agree with die accepted interpretation of facts, the 


hypothesis may need modification, it .may have to be abandoned 
altogether, or the want of concordance may point to some error 
or inconsistency in the fundamental concepts on which the 
hypothesis is based—the whole framework of that brqnch of 
science may need revision, as the idea of heat as a caloric sub¬ 
stance had to be abandoned under the pressure of the experiments 
of Joule on the equivalence between work done and heat 
developed. But the ultimate test of the validity of our know¬ 
ledge can only be the consistency with each other of the parts 
of the whole scheme. If the received interpretation of one set 
of phenomena is not consistent with that of another, one or 
other or both of the interpretations must be wrong if we make 
the assumption necessary for all knowledge, namely, that the 
universe is intelligible to a mind capable of dealing with its 
complexify. 

In early times, when the knowledge of nature was small, little 
attempt was made to divide science into ports, and men of science 
did not specialize. Aristotle was a master of all science 
known in his day, and wrote indifierently treatises ebuBltlea- 
on physics or animals. As increasing knowledge made *>«•> 
it impossible for any one man to grasp all scientific 
subjects, lines of division were drawn for convenience of study 
and of teaching. Besides the broad distinction into physic^ 
and biological science, minute subdivisions arose, and, at a 
certain stage of development, much attention was given to 
methods of classification, and much emphasis kid on the results, 
which were thought to have a significance beyond that of the 
mere convenience of mankind. 

But we have reached the stage when the different .streams 
of knowledge, followed by the different sciences, are coalescing, 
and the artificial barriers raised by calling those sciences by 
different names are breaking down. Geology uses the methods 
and data of phy.sics, chemistry and biology; no one can say 
whether the science of radioactivity is to be closed as chemistry 
or physics, or whether sociology is properly grouped with biology 
or economics. Indeed, it is often just where this coalescence 
of two subjects occurs, when some connecting channel between 
them is opened suddenly, that the most striking advances in 
knowledge take place. 'Ihe accumukted experience of one de¬ 
partment of science, and the special methods which have been 
developed to deal with its problems, become suddenly available 
in the domain of another dejjartment, and many questions 
insoluble before may find answers in the new light cast upon 
them. Such considerations show us that science is in reality one, 
thou(^ we may agree to look on it now from one side and now 
from another as we approach it from the standpoint of 
physics, physiology or psychology. 

Having traced the development of the most important of the 
fundamental conceptions of science, and followed the subdivision 
of natural knowledge into the various sections which 
for convenience mankind has made, kt us now examine Mvpbicmi 
the meaning of the knowledge thus acquired, and its 
rektion to other branches of learning. ««/•««. 

By the slow and kborious methods of observation, hypothesis, 
deduction, and experimental verification, a scheme has been 
construct^ which for the most part is consistent with itself, 
and bears the test of the comparison of one part with another. 
As a chart is drawn by the explorer of unknown seas to represent 
his discoveries in a conventional manner, so the scientific in¬ 
vestigator constructs a mental model of the phenomena he 
observes, and tests its consistency with itself and its concordance 
with the results of further eiqieriment. The chart does not give 
a lifelike picture of the coast as does a painting, but it represents 
one aspect of it conventionally in a manner best adapted for the 
immedkte purpose. So the conceptions of one branch of science— 
mechanics let us say—^represent the phenomena of nature in the 
conventional aspect best suited for one particukr line of inquiry. 
It does not follow necessarily that “ nature ” in reality resembles 
the particukr mentabchart which mechanical science enables us 
toconstruct. It does not even follow that there is any “reality ” 
underlying phenomena and corresponding with any . of our con¬ 
ceptions. The whole problem which manldnd has to face 
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undoubtedly indu^ an inquity into the ultimate nature of 
reality. But that inquiry lies in the province of metaphysics, 
and is not necessarily involved in the pursuit of natural science. 
Metaphysics uses the results of natural sdence, as of all other 
branches of learning, as evidence bearing on her own deeper and 
mote difficult questions. But it does not follow that natural 
science must solve metaphysical problems before being of use to 
man and enlarging the sp^re of his knowledge. We need not 
ask whether the reality is represented accurately by our conven¬ 
tional model, whether indeed there be any reality at all, before 
using that model to introduce order into what would otherwise 
be mental confusion, and to enable us to make systematic and 
progressive use of natural resources. It is true that the possibility 
of constructing consistent schemes of scientific concepts is on 
pgument in favour of the existence of a definite reality underly¬ 
ing phenomena resembl^ in some respects the pictures of it we 
draw. But metaphysicians are not agreed that it is a conclusive 
argument. The difficulty of making a scientific picture of the 
ultimate nature of reality may be illustrated by an example. 
Our first conception of a wooden stick involves the ideas of a 
certain long-shaped form, of smoothness, of hardness, of weight, 
of a certain brown colour, perhaps of some amount of elasticity. 
A microscope reveals a structure much more detailed than we 
imagined, and our mental model of the stick ceases to be smooth. 
It becomes co-ordinated with those of a number of other bodies 
which we know to be parts of trees, and study, as regards growth 
and structure, by the help of botany. From the results of observa¬ 
tion and experiment, physics teaches us that the properties of the 
•Stick can only be repre-sented satisfactorily by imagining that 
the substance of it is not infinitely divisible, that it consists of 
discontinuous particles or molecules. Again, chemistry assures 
us that the molecules of the stick are made up of stiU smaller 
parts or atoms, which separate from each other when, for in-stance, 
the stick is burned, and afterwards can arrange themselves 
into new molecules. When we pursue our inquiries into the 
nature of these atoms, we find that they can be resolved, partly 
at any rate, into much smaller particles or corpuscles in con¬ 
tinual motion within the atom. These corpuscles themselves 
have been identified with isolated units of negative electricity 
or electrons, the vibrations of which within the atom sort out the 
electromagnetic radiation which falls on them and allow to reach 
our eyes those waves only which give us the sensation of brown 
colour. At present pioneers are attempting to explain electrons 
in terms of centres of elastic strain in a hypothetical aether. 
But we have travelled far from our original conception of the 
nature of the stick, and, should the problem last stated be solved, 
we should only find ourselves faced by the next one, the nature 
of the aether. But what constitutes reality ? Where, in the 
endless chain of explanations discovered or to be discovered, can 
we stop and say : “ Here is the true picture of what the stick is”t 
But this impossibility does not prevent us from getting the full 
use of each conception in turn when used for its particular 
purpose. To the schoolboy, the effective and deterrent con¬ 
ception of the stick is that of a hard, elastic, long-shaped solid. 
The botanist regards It as built up by the action of vegetable 
cells, which he refers to a particular kind of tree. To the chemist 
the stick is made up of atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
each with definite properties and arranged in certain combina¬ 
tions. The physicist sees these atoms composed of whirling 
electrons, each an ultimate electric unit not oqiable of further 
explanation, or possibly a centre of strain in an all-pervading 
aether of unknown nature. Each idea is useful in turn, and each 
corresponds truly with certain properties of the stick, corre¬ 
sponds with the stick itself in certain of its aspects. 

Such considerations show us the meaning of the subdivisions 
into which science has been arranged for convenience of study and 
research. They represent different aspects of nature, different 
sections, as it were, cut through the sohd model which stands for 
the sum of aB our scientific knowledge of ffie universe. 

A nerve-impulse may be regarded from a psychological aspect 
'affien we deal with the thought which accompanied it; from a 
physiological aspect when we examine its relation to other 
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I changes in the body. But modem methods have co-ordinated it 
also with definite chemical and electrical changes, and are said 
sometimes to have “ explained ” the nerv'e-impulse in physical 
terms. 

But, as always, an “ explanation ” proves to be simply a 
restatement of a phenomenon in terms of other phenomena which 
previously ore familiar to the mind, and therefore appear to be 
better understood. Nevertheless, from our present point of view, 
no one of these possible a.spects of the phenomenon—of the nerve- 
impulse— is essentially more fundamental than any other. 
To the psychologist the nerve-impulse is expressed in terms of 
thought, to the physicist by physical changes. The fact that a 
thought is accompanied by movement of matter or electricity 
does not make the thought less a fundamental conception. 

But perhaps the best illustration is to be sought in the relation 
between the physical concepts of matter and electricity. As 
we have seen, J. J. Thomson discovered corpuscles which were 
common constituents of all matter, with masses smaller than 
those of any known atoms. One of these corpuscles represents 
a unit of negative electricity. An atom with a corpu.scle in 
excess is an atom negatively electrified, an atom with one 
corpuscle less than the normal number is an atom positively 
electrified. In tliis sclreme electricity is described in terms of 
matter. But the.se corpuscles have been identified with the 
hypothetical electrons of Lorentz and Larmor, who consider 
matter to be composed of such isolated units of electricity. 
Such electrons, it has been shown, would possess mass by virtue 
of their electromagnetic properties. In this theory the idea of 
mechanical mass is eliminated altogether, and mass, and therefore 
matter, explained in terms of electricity. The view has been held 
by some that a mechanical explanation of a phenomenon is 
fundamental, and that a phenomenon so explained in terms of 
mechanical conceptions is fully understood. This idea may be 
traced to the familiarity with mechanical conceptions of our 
everyday experience. The mind obtains its concept of matter 
from the resistance which that matter manifests to forces 
tending to set it in motion when at rest, or to change its state 
of motion when travelling. This fundamental property of inertia 
is the measure of mass, and we reach the concept of mass by our 
muscular sense of the force needed to set mass in motion. Force 
seems to be a direct sense perception, though mathematically 
it is better to define force in terms of acceleration and mass—since 
mass is found normally to keep constant throughout a series of 
physical changes. The familiarity we feel, then, with the con¬ 
ception of matter is based on our familiarity with the conception 
of force. Our minds form this conception from their experience 
of a direct sense perception of muscular effort. This seems to be 
the basis of the whole feeling that mechanical conceptions are 
more fundamental than any others, and that, for instance, it is 
more intelligible to explain electricity in terms of mechanics than 
vice versa. But the fact that we have a special muscular sense 
is an accident of our bodies. It is possible that the electric fish, 
or torpedo, has a special electric sense, and that to such a fish- 
philosopher the perception of electromotive force is more real 
than that of mechanical force. Such a being might well argue 
that it is intelligible and satisfactory to explain Uie mysterious 
concept of mass, which he only reaches through the other equally 
mysterious concept of mechanical force, in terms of the familiar 
concept of electricity, well known to every torpedo from his direct 
sense perception of electromotive force. This instance may 
serve to show that it is quite as correct philosophically to explain 
matter ii> terms of electricity, as to explain electricity in terms 
of mass. The object of science is to find connexions between 
phenomena and thus to correlate them. At present a greater 
simplification may be reached by reducing all pc»sible phenomena 
to mechanical conceptions than in any other way, but that only 
shows that the mechanical aspect of nature gives us a fuller view 
than Miy other at present known, not that mechanics is philo¬ 
sophically the most fundamental science. 

BiBuoaRAPHY.—T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Eng. trans., 
L. Magnus, 1901); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (189*); I. 
Masson, The AUmie Theory of Lucretius (1884); H, RaebdiUf, Tie 
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'OmhmUiM of Ewop$ *» Iht MitUHt Agen (Oxford, tS9f ); I. J. 
FsUc, G^klto, JUt Uft and Work (1903); W. £■ H. Lecky, History 
ths Siu arm Influence 0/ Ratianaltsm in Europe (4th ed., 1870); 
Sir D. Brewster, Memoirs 0/ the Life, Writings and Discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton (and ed., i8(>o); j. Spedding, Life and Letters of 
Sir Francis Bacon (1862-/874), Novum Organon, ed.; Francis 
IMrwin, Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ; W. C. 1 ). Whetbam, 
The RecerU Development of Physical Scierue (3rd od., 1905) : R- H. 
Lock, Recent Progress in the Study of VariiOious, Heredity and 
Evolution (1907). (W. C. D. W.) 

SCILUTAR MARTyRS, a company of early North African 
Christians who suffered under Marcus Aurelius in a.d. 180, and 
whose Acta are at once the earliest documents of the Church of 
Africa and the earliest specimen of Christian Latin. The martyrs 
take their name from ^illa (or Scillium), a town in Numidia. 
Their trial and execution took place in Carthage under the 
Pro-consul Vigellius Satuminus, whom Tertullian declares to 
have been the first persecutor of the Christians in Africa. The 
date of their martyrdom is the 17th of July a.d. 180. It is thus 
the concluding scene of the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, 
which is best known from the sufferings of the churches of Vienne 
and Lyons in South Gaul. Marcus Aurelius died on the 17th 
of March of the year in question, and persecution ceased almost 
immediately upon the accession of Coramodus. A group of 
sufferers called the Madaurian martyrs seems to belong to the 
same period : for in the correspondence of St Augustine, Nam- 
phmo, one of their number, is spoken of as “ archimartyr,” 
which appears to mean protomartyr of Africa. We have in this 
martyrdom an excellent example of “ Acts of Martyrs ” properly 
so called. The document is in brief legal form, beginning with 
the date and the names of the accused, and giving the actual 
dialogue between them and their judge. It closes with the 
sentence, based on “ obstinate ” persistency in an illicit cult, and 
with the proclamation by the herald of the names of the offenders 
and the penalty. All this may quite well be a transcript of the 
Acta, or official report of the proceedings. A Christian appends 
the words: “ And so they all togedier were crowned with 
martyrdom ; imd they reign with the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The ^illitan sufferers were twelve in all—seven men and five 
women. Two of these bear Punic names (Nartzalus, Cintinus), 
but the rest Latin names. Six had already been tried : of the 
rounder, to whom these Ada primarily relate, Speratus is the 
principal spokesman. He claims for himself and his companions 
that they have lived a quiet and moral life, paying their dues and 
doing no wrong to their neighbours. Hut when called upon to 
swear by the genius of the emperor, he replies : “ 1 recognize not 
the empire of this world ; but rather do 1 serve that God whom 
no man hath seen, nor with these eyes can see.” Here he uses 
the language of i Tim. vi. 16; and it is interesting also to note 
that in reply to the question, “ What are the mngs in your 
satchel ? ” he says, “ Books and letters of Paul, a just man.” 
The martyrs arc offered a delay of thirty days to reconsider their 
decision, but this they all alike refuse. These Acts have been 
long known in an expanded form, or rather in a variety of later 
recensibns. The fame of the martyrs led to the building of a 
basilica in their honour at Carthage; and iheir annual com¬ 
memoration required that the brevity and obscurity of their 
Acts should be supplemented and explained, to make them 
suitable for public recitation. 

The historical questions connected with these martyrs am treated 
by Lightfoot, Ignatius (1889, 2nd edj, i. 524 fl. The Latin text, 
together with later recensions and a Greek version, is published in 
Texts etnd Studies, i; 2 (Passion oi Pemtua, 1890); see also Analecta 
Botlandiana (1889), vlii. 3; H. M. Cwatlon, Selections from Early 
Christum Writers, where, as in AnterNicene Fathers, ix. 285, there 
is an English trai^tion. (j. A. R.) 

MILLY nun, a group of small islands, belonging to Cornwall, 
England, *5 m. W. hy S. of Land’s End. (For map, see Enoland, 
Section VI.) They tonn an outlying portion of & granite high¬ 
lands of Cornwall; and contain a few metalliferous veins or 
lod«, which could never have yielded much ore. An old theory 
that ^ Scilly Isles could be identified with Hie ” Cassiterides ” 
or “ TiB lslands’’ of Herodotus is abandoned, and the origin of 


I Hieir name has never been authmitatively setded. The islands 
ore wild and picturesque, with sheer cliffs and many large caves 
hollowed out by the Atlantic. Owing to the reefs and shoals by 
which these shores are surroimded, navigation becomes perilous 
in rough weather, and many disasters have occurred. In 1707 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel perish^ in the shipwreck of his flagship and 
two other men-of-war, while two fireships of his squadron were 
driven aground, and the remainder only narrowly escaped. The 
graveyard of an old Puritan church on St Mary’s contains the 
bodies of 311 persons, drowned in the wreck of the “ Schiller ” 

*875 ; and a local proverb tells that for every man who dies 
a naturid death on the islands the sea takes nine. Much, how¬ 
ever, has been done to minimise the danger, especially by 
lighting the coast. On St Agnes there is a lighthouse, and on 
an outlying rock to the south-west is the lonely Bishop Light, 
constructed with infinite difficulty in 1858, and rebuilt thirty 
I years later. 

The islands are composed wholty of granite—outliers of the 
gramte highlands of Cornwall. Most of the granite is coarse 
and porphyritic, but towards the centre of the original igneous 
mass it is finer and non-porphyritic. The finer granite occurs 
on the north-west side of St Mary’s, the southern part of Tresco, 
Bryher and Samson and the north-we.st side of Annet. Elvans 
of quartz-porphyry are found in the granite. On the north-east 
end of White Island a fragment of the altered killas, which 
once covered tiie whole area, is .still visible. A gravel deposit 
with chalk flints and Greensand cherts which caps some of the 
higher ground on St Mary’s may possibly be of Eocene age. 
Raised l^ch, blown sand, fragmental granitic waste or “ head ” 
and an iron-cemented glacial deposit are found resting upon 
the granite. 

The climate of the islands is unusually mild, snow being 
rarely seen, and the temperature varying from about 46® F. 
in winter to 58“ in summer. As a result, vegetation is luxuriant; 
fuchsias,geraniums and myrtles attain an immense size, and aloes, 
CMtus and prickly pear flourish in the open. All these, together 
with palms, may be seen in the gardens of the governor on 
Tresco Island, which are quite subtropical in character, and, 
therefore, unique in the British Isles. Great flocks of sea-birds 
haunt the remoter parts, and on some of the islands there are 
deer. On Tean there is a warren of white rabbits j and some of 
the rarer land-birds occasionally visit the islands, such as the 
golden oriole, which has been known to breed here. 

Ihe island are served by steamers from Penzance, and 
telephone and telegraph communication is established with 
the mainland. The raising of early asparagus and other spring 
vegetables, and of flowers, has taken the place of potato culture 
as the principal industry. In spring the fields of narcissus and 
other flowers add greatly to the beauty of the islands. There 
is also a small coasting trade ; and fishing is carried on to some 
extent, its most important branch being the taking of lobsters 
for the London market. 

The islands which may be distinguished from mere rocks 
number about 40, and the group has a total area of 4041 acres; 
but only five islands are inhabited—St Maiy’s, Tresco, St 
Martin's, St Agnes and Bryher. The total population in 1901 
was 2092. Hugh Town in St Mary’s is the capital, occupying a 
sandy peninsula crowned by the height known as the Garrison, 
with Star Castle, dating from the days of Elizabeth. The town 
possesses a harbour, which is used by the Penzance steamers, 
and a roadstead where la^e vessels can lie at anchor. The 
government of the islands is vested in a county council created 
in 1890, consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, 4 aldermen, 
Md 18 councillors. For pwliamentary purposes the isles are 
included in the St Ives division of Cornwall. 

On Tresco there are the ruins of an abbey, and of two fortifica¬ 
tions called Oliyer Cromwell’s Tower and King Charles’s Tower; 
and here also is a churdi built in 1882 and dedicated to St 
Nicholas. Numerous rude pillars and circles of stones, resemb¬ 
ling those of Cornwall, are to Be noticed; and barrows are 
oonumm, the most remarkable of these prehistoric remains being 
a bHrrow on the Isle of Samson, 58 ft. iii girth, and containing. 
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amongst other relics, the only perfect “ kistvaen,” or sepulchral 
chamber of stone, which has been disinterred from any Cornish 
tomb. 

Although the Scilly Isles have been re^rded as the remains 
of Lyonesse, M identical with the Cassitendes, and as the object 
of an expedition and of conquest on the part of Athelstan in 
pursuance of a vow made at the shrine of St Burian, it is not 
until the reign of Henry I. that we have indisputable evidence 
concerning them. The king gave all the churches of Scilly and 
the land, as the hermits held it in the days of the Confessor, 
to the abbot and church of Tavistock. A confirmation of this 
grant and a further grant to the monks of all wrecks except 
whole ships and whales was made by Reginald, earl of Cornwall. 
In ii8o the bishop of Exeter confirmed a grant by Richard de 
Wicha of tithes, hitherto withheld, and of rabbits. Secular 
priests were temporally substituted for regulars by the abbot of 
Tavistock in 1345. Sharing the dignity of lords of Scilly with 
the abbot, holding apparently the better half of St Mary’s 
Island, which was already furnished with a castle and a prison, 
and like the abbot practically beyond the jurisdiction of the 
hundred courts, the family of Blanchminster (de Albo Monas- 
terio), at the beginning of the 14th century, held of the earldom 
of Cornwall lands in Scilly at a yearly service of 6s. 8d. or 600 
puffins. The Year Books tell ns that in cases of felony the 
punishment under this family was for the convicted person 
to be taken to a certain rock in the sea with two barley loaves 
and one pitcher of water and to be left on the rock until drowned 
by the tide. The Blanchminsters resisted and imprisoned the 
coroner of Cornwall and in i tiq were granted a coroner of their 
own. In 1345 they are found petitioning the king for a remedy 
owing to an invasion by 600 of the king’s Welsh troops, who, 
being becalmed at Scilly, hud carried away everything, and so 
impoverished the tenants that they were unable to pay their 
yearly rent of £40. In 1547 Silvester Danvers, as representing 
the Blanchminsters, being one of the coheirs, sold his moiety 
of Scilly to Sir Thomas Seymour, by whose attainder in 1540 
this and probably the other moiety fell to the crown. The 
suppression of the religious houses had already placed the 
church’s land and revenues at the king’s disposal. During 
the Civil Wars, Hugh Town stood for the king, and in 1645 
afforded a temporary shelter to Prince Charles, until his escape 
to Jersey. In 1649 the islands were occupied by a royalist. Sir 
Richard Grenville, and formed the base from which he swept 
the surrounding seas for two years, before a fleet under Admiral 
Blake and Sir John Ayscue forced him to surrender. In ancient 
times a haunt of pirates, the islands were afterwards notorious 
for smu^ing. In 1687 the whole of Scilly was granted to 
Sidney Godolphin for eighty-nine years from the expiration of 
the lease for fifty years granted to Francis Godolphin in 1636 by 
Charles I. In rS3i Augustus Smith succeeded the Godolphins 
as lessee or lord-proprietor, and under his and his nephew’s 
wise autocracy the islands prospered. 

SCIMITAR, the term generally used of all oriental single- 
edged curved or, crescent-shaped swords (see Sword). The 
word has appeared in a variety of forms in English, due to 
Fr. cimetare, It. scimitana or Span, dmitarra ; it has even 
been corrupted into “ smyter,” as if coimected with “ smite.” 
Most probably it represents an early Western corruption of the 
Persian word for a sabre, shatttshir or shimskir, which means 
literally “ lion’s claw ” {sher, lion, in Hindustani “ tiger,” and 
tkam, nail, claw). 

SCIOUOT, one Who, with only a superficial knowledge or a 
smattering of knowledge on any particular subject, claims or 
pretends to a complete or profound learning. The Lat. sciolus, 
a diminutive of scius, learned, from scire, to know, is only found 
in ^st-dassical times, e:g. Hieronymus, a.d. 4*0, Epist. 48. 18. 
It first appears in English at the beginning of the 17th century. 

SCIOMAIfOY (Gr. o-xid, shade, shadow, and /iavnia, sooth¬ 
saying, divination), a form of divination ^ means of supposed 
communication with the shades or spirits of the dead. The 
calling up of the spirit of Samuel by (he Witch at Endor when 
consulted by Saiil is the classical exairtple (i Sam. xxviii.). 
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SCION, a slip or cutting of a tree or plant used for grafting, 
hence a young shoot or twig. In a transferred, sense & word 
is used of the heir or any young member of a family, a descenoant. 
The word in 0 . Fr. was cion or syon, mod. scion, and the early 
forms in English are syon, cion or cyon. These forms seem to 
disprove the usual etymology, which connects it with Fr. scicr. 
to cut, Lat. secare. 

SCIPIO ‘ (“ staff ”), the name of a patrician branch of the 
Cornelian gens, of which the following are the principal historical 
representatives :— 

1. PCBUUS Cornelius Scipio, father of the elder Africanus. 
He was consul in 118 B.C., the first year of the Second Punic 
War, and sailed with an army from Pisa to Massilia, with the 
view of arresting Hannibal’s adtance on Italy. Failing, however. 
to meet his enemy, he hastened to return by sea to Cisalpine 
Gaul, having sent back his army to Spiain under the command 
of his brother Gnaeus, with in.structions to hold the Carthaginian 
forces there in check. On his return to Italy he at once ad¬ 
vanced to meet Hannibal. In a sharp cavaliv' engagement in 
the upper valley of the Po, on the Ticinus, he was defeated and 
severely wounded. Again, in December of the same year, he 
witnessed the complete defeat of the Roman army on the Trebia, 
his colleague T. Sempronius Longus having insisted on fighting 
contrary to his advice. But he still retained the confidence 
of the Roman people ; his term of command was extended, 
and we find him with his brother in Spain in the following year, 
winning victories over the Carthaginians and strengthening 
Rome’s hold on that country, till 212 (or 211). The details 
of these campaigns are not accurately known, but it would seem 
that the ultimate defeat and death of the Scipios were due to the 
desertion of theCeltiberi,bribed by Hasdrubal,Hunnibarsbrother. 

Sec PolyliiuH iii. 40; Livy xxi.-xxv.; Appiau, Hannib. 3-8, 
Htsp . 14-10. 

2. Publius (drnelius Scipio Africanus, the elder (237 
183 B.C.), son of the above. He was present at the disastrous 
battles of the Ticinus (where, according to one tradition, he 
saved his father's life), the Trebia and Cannae. Even after the 
last of these he resolutely protested against several Roman 
nobles who advocated giving up the struggle and quitting 
Italy in despair (see Mktellus, 2). The year after his father’s 
death, he offered himself for the command of the new army 
which the Romans resolved to send to Spain. In spite of his 
youth, hLs noble demeanour and enthusiastic language had 
made so great an impression that he was unanimously elected. 
All Spain south of the Ebro in the year of his arrivd (210 or 
209) was under Carthaginian control, but fortunately for him 
the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal and Mago (Hannibal’s 
brothers), and Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, were not disposed 
to act in concert and were preoccupied wi^ revolts in Africa. 
Scipio, on landing at the mouth of the Ebro, was thus enabled 
to surprise and capture New Carthage, the headquarters of 
tlie Carthaginian, power in Spain. He thus obtained a rich 
booty of war stores and supplies, and an excellent harbour. 
His kindly treatment of the Spaioish hostages and prisoners 
brought many over to his side. In 209 he drove back Hasdrubal 
from his position at Baecula, on the upper Guadalquivir, but 
was unable to hinder his march to Italy. After winning over a 
number of Spanish chiefs he-achieved in 206 a decisive victory 
over the full Carthaginian levy at Ilipa (near Corduba), which 
resulted in the evacuation of Spain by the Punic commanders. 
With the idea of striking a blow at Carthage in Africa, he paid 
a short visit to the Numidian princes, Syphax and Massinissa, 
but at the court of Syphax he was foiled by the presence of 
Hasdrubal, the sun of Gisgo, whose daughter Sophonisba was 
married to the Numidian ^ief. On his return to Spain Scipio 
had to quell a mutiny which had broken out among his troops. 
Hannib^’s brother Mago had meanwhile sailed for Italy, and 
in 206 Scipio himself, having secured the Roman oixupation 
of Spain by the capture of Gades, gave up hia command and 
returned to Rome. In the following year he was unanimously 

‘ The first i is long—Scipio. 

3 So Poiybiufl : 335 according to Livy. 
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riected to the congulship, the province Sicily being MB^pied 
to him. By this time Hannibal’s movements were restncted 
to the south-western extremity of Italy, imd the war was now 
to be transferred to Africa. Scipio was himself intent on this, 
and his gnat name drew to him a number of volunteers from 
ah parts of Italy, but the old-fashioned aristocracy of Rome, 
who dislikrf his luxurious tastes and his Greek culture, and 
still entertained a wholesome dread of Hannibal, o{q]osed the 
idea ; ali Scipio could obtain was permission to cross over from 
Sicily to Africa, if it appeared to be in the interests of Rome. 
The introduction (tog) of the Phrygian worship of Cybele and 
^ transference of the image of the goddess herself from Pessinus 
to Rome (.see Great Mother of the Gods) to bless the expedi¬ 
tion no doubt had its effect on public opinion. A commission 
of inquiry was sent over to Sicily, and it found that Scipio was 
at the head of a well-equipped feet and army. At the com¬ 
missioners’ bidding he sailed in *04 and landed near Utica. 
Carthage meanwhile had secured the friendship of the Numidian 
Syphax, whose advance compelled Scipio to raise the siege of 
Utica and to entrench himself on the shore between that place 
and Carthage. Next year he destroyed two combined armies 
of the Carthaginian.s and Numidians. After the failure of peace 
negotiations in which Scipio displayed great moderation, he 
defeated Hannibal in a decisive battle near Zama (Oct. 19, 
SOS ; see Punic Wars). In the subsequent settlement with 
Carthage he upheld with success his comparatively lenient 
terms against the immoderate demands of many Roman aristo¬ 
crats. Scipio was welcomed back to Rome with the surname 
of Africanus, and had the good sense to refuse the many honours 
which the people would have thrust upon him. For some years 
he lived quietly and took no part in politics. In 193 he was one of 
the commissioners sent to Africa to settle a dispute between 
Massinissa and the Carthaginians. In 190, when the Romans 
declared war against Antiochus III. of Syria, Publius was at¬ 
tached as legate to his brother Lucius, to whom the chief com¬ 
mand had feen entrusted. The two brothers brought the war 
to a conclusion by a decisive victory at Magne.sia in the same 
year. Meanwhile Scipio’s political enemies had gained ground, 
and on their return to Rome a prosecution was' start^ (187) 
by two tribunes against Lucius on the ground of misappropriation 
of moneys received from Antiochus. As Lucius was in the act 
of producing his account-books his brother wrested them from 
his hands, tore them in pieces, and flung them on the floor of 
the senate-house. This created a bad impression ; Lucius was 
brought to trial, condemned and heavily fined. Africanus 
himself was subsequently (185) accused of having been bribed 
by Antiochus, but by reminding the people that it was the 
anniversary of his victory at Zama he caused an outburst of 
enthusiasm in his favour. The people crowdled round him 
and followed him to the Capitol to offer thanks to the gods 
and beg Aem to give .^omc more citizens like himself. He 
then retired to his native country seat at Liternum on the coast 
of Campania, where he died. By his wife Aemilia, daughter 
of the Aemllius Paullus who fell at Cannae, he had a daughter 
Cornelia, who became the mother of the two famous Gracchi. 

Scipio was one of Rome’s greatest generals. Skilful alike 
in strategy and in tactics, he had also the faculty of inspiring 
his soldiers wift confidence. Accdrding to Hie stwy, Hannibal, 
who regarded ^exander as the first and Pyrrhus as the second 
amor® military commanders, confessed that had he beaten 
Scipio he should have put himself before either of them. He 
'Was a man of great intt^ectusd culture and could speak and 
•write Greek perfectly. He wrote his own memoirs m Greek. 
He also enjoyed the reputation of being a graceful orator. There 
was a belief Hiat he was a special favounte of heaven and held 
actual commuhlcation with the gods. It is quite possible that 
he himself honestly shared this belief: to his political op¬ 
ponents he was often harsh and arrogant, but towards others 
singularly gracious and sympathetic. According to Gellius, his 
life was written by Oppius and Hyginus, and also, it was said, 
by Plutarch. 

See Livy xxi.-xxxvUl. and Polybiu* J "Aaliia Gellins iv. 18; 


VbL Max. iii. 7; bioErapby by F. O. Cerlach (t868); E. Berwick 
(1817), with notes ana iilusUations; also Pvmc Wabs. 

3. Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus, the 
younger (185-139 b.c.), was the youi^er son of L. Aei^ius 
Paullus, ^e conqueror of Macedonia. He fought when a youth 
of seventeen by his father’s side at the battle of Pydna (168), 
which decided the fate of Macedonia and made northern Greece 
subject to Rome. He was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, the eldest son of Scipio Africanus the elder, and from 
him took the name Scipio with the surname Africanus. In 151, 
a time of defeat and disaster for the Romans in Spain, he volun¬ 
tarily offered his services in that country and obt^ed an influence 
over the native tribes similar to that which the elder Scipio, his 
grandfather by adoption, had acquired nearly sixty years 
before. In the next year an appeal was made to him by the 
Carthaginians to act as arbiter between them and the Numidian 
prince Massinissa, who, backed up by a party at Rome, was 
incessantly encroaching on Carthaginian territory. In 149 war 
was declared by Rome, and a force sent to besiege Carth^e. 
In the early operations of the war, which went altogether ag^st 
the Romans, Scipio, though a subordinate officer, distinguished 
himself repeatedly, and in 147 he was elected consul, while yet 
under the legal age, in order that he might hold the supreme 
command. After a year of desperate fighting and splendid 
heroism on the part of the defenders he carried the fortress, and 
at the senate’s bidding levelled it to the ground. On his return 
to Rome he celebrated a splendid triumph, having also established 
a personal claim to his adoptive surname of Africanus. In 142, 
during his censorship, he endeavoured to check the growing 
luxury and immorality of the period. In 139 he was unsuccess¬ 
fully accused of high treason by Tiberius Claudius Asellus, whom 
he had degraded when censor. The speeches delivered by him on 
that occasion (now lost) were considered brilliant. In 134 he was 
again consul, with the province of Spain, where a demoralized 
Roman army was vainly attempting the conquest of Numantia 
on the Durius (Douro). After devoting several months to 
restoring the discipline of his troops, he reduced the city by 
blockade. The fall of Numantia in 133 established the Roman 
dominion in the province of Hither Spain. For his services 
Scipio received the additional surname of Numantinus. 

Scipio himself, though not in sympathy with the extreme 
conservative party, was decidedly opposed to the schemes of the 
Gracchi (whose sister Sempronia was his wife). When he heard 
of the death of Tiberius Gracchus, he is said to have quoted the 
line irom the Odyssey (i. 47), “ So perish ail who do the like 
again ” ; after his return to Rome he was publicly asked by the 
tribune C. Papirius Carbo what he thought of the fate of Gracchus, 
and replied that he was justly slain. This gave dire offence to the 
popular party, which was now led by his bitterest foes. Soon 
afterwards, in 129, on the morning of the day on which he had 
intended to make a speech in reference to the agrarian proposals 
of the Gracchi, he was found dead in bed. The mystery of his 
death was never cleared up, and there were political reasons 
for letting the matter drop, but there is little doubt that he 
was assassinated by one of the supporters of the Gracchi, 
probably Carbo, whose guilt is expressly stated by Cicero (see 
Gracchus). 

The younger Scipio, great general and great man as he was, 
is for ever associated with the destruction of Carthage. The 
horror he exfHessed at its fate was a tardy repentance. Yet 
he was a man of culture and refinement; he gathered round him 
sudi men as the Greek historian Polybius, the philosopher 
Panaetius, and the poets Lucilius and Terence. At the same 
time he h^ all the virtues of an old-fashioned Roman, according 
to Polybius and Cicero, the latter of whom gives an amireciation 
of him in his i>e republica, in which Scipio is the chief speaker. 
As a speaker he seems to have been no less distinguished than 
as a sefidier. He spoke remarkably good and pure Latin, ^d 
he particularly enjoyed serious and intellectual conversa^n. 
After the capture^of Carthage he gave back to the Greek cities 
of Sic^ the works of art of which Carthage had robbed them. 
He did not avail himself of the awny opportunities he must 
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h«ve had of amassing a fortune. Though politiadly opposed to 
the Gracchi, he cannot be said to have been a foe to the interests 
of the people. He was, in fact, a moderate man, in favour 
of concuiation, and he was felt by the best men to be a safe 
political adviser, while he unfortunate^ contrived to offend 
both parties. 

See Polybins xxxv. 4, xxjdx.; VeU. Pat. i. 12: Florna u. 15, 
17, 18; Appian, Puniea, 72, 98, 48-95, Dtil. Ctv. 

i. 19 ; Plutarch, Aemiltus J‘auUus, 22, T«6. GraccHus, 21, C. Gracchus, 
10 • Gellius iv. 20, v. 19 ; Cicero, De orat. ii. 40 ; exhaustive life 
by’E. Person (Paris, 1877): monograph by Lincke (Dresden, 

rM. 

4. PuBLios Cornelius Sctmo Nasica Serapio, consul 138 b.c., 
took a prominent part in the murder of 'nberius Gracchus. 
To save him from the vengeance of the people, he was sent 
by the senate on a pretended mission to Asia, where he died. 
The nickname Serapio was given him by the tribune C. Curiatius 
from his likeness to one Serapio, p dealer in sacrificial victims. 

See Appian, Puniea, 80 B.c., i. 16; Val. Max. ix. 14; Plutarch, 
Tib. Gracchus, 2i. 

SCIRE FACIAS, in English law, a judicial writ founded upon 
some record directing the sheriff to make it known (srire facias) to 
the party against whom it is brought, and requiring the latter 
to show cause why the party bringing the writ should not have 
the advantage of such record, or why (in the case of letters 
patent and grants) the record should not be annulled and vacated. 
Proceedings in scire facias are regarded as an action, Md the 
defendant may plead his defence as in an action. The writ is now 
of little practical importance ; its principd uses arc to compel 
the appearance of corporations aggregate m revenue suits, and 
to enforce judgments against shareholders in such companies 
as are regulated by the Companies Clauses Act 1845, or similar 
private acts, and against garnishees in proceedings in foreign 
attachment in the lord mayor’s court. Proceedings by scire facias 
to repeal letters patent for inventions were abolished by the 
Patents, Designs and Trademarks Act 1883, and a petition to 
the court substituted. It is not used in Scottish procedure. 

SCISSORS, a cutting instrument, consisting of two crossed 
blades with the inner edges sharpened, pivoted at the crossing, 
and terminating with two looped handles for the insertion of 
the fingers of the person using them. The term is usually con¬ 
fined to small cutting implements, the larger being toown as 
“ shears ” (?.».). The modern form of the word points to a 
derivation from Lat. scindere, to cleave or cut, and is no doubt 
due to Lat. scissor, a cutter, which was used only of a carver, 
a butcher and a class of gladiators, never of a cutting instrument; 
but the earlier forms, cysowres, sisoures, cisors, cissers, sitars, '&c., 
show the origin to be found in 0 . Fr. cisoires, shears, mod. 
ciseaux, plurS of ciseau, earlier cisH, a chisel, and therefore 
to be referred to Lat. caedere, to cut, cisorium, a cutting 
instrument. 

SCLOPIS DI SALERAXO, FBDERIGO (1798-1878), Italian 
statesman and jurist While still icomparatively young he was 
appointed attorney-general to the Sardinian senate, and todt 
part in the compilation of the new codes. An advocate of liberal 
ideas and reform, he proclaimed the necessity for a constitution, 
and was himself one of the authors of the Statuto, or Sardinian 
charter of 1848, which b to thb day the constitution of the 
Italian kingdom; the introduction is entirely hb work, Sclopis 
also wrote the proclamation in which Charles Albert announced 
to the people of Lombardy and Venetia his war against Austria. 
He was minuter in the first Sardinian constitutional minbtry 
under the presidency of Count Balbo, and afterwards president of 
the senate. In 1871 he was sent to (kneva as Victor Emmanuel’s 
represrtitative on the “ Alabama ” arbitration, and was chosen 
president of that tribunal; on hb return to Italy the king con- 
ferredon him the Order of the Annunziata. The last years of hb 
life were mainly occupbd with municipal affairs and charitable 
adroinbtration at Turin. Between 1819 and 1878 he published 
over seventy works on hbtory, jurisprudence, pohtics and 
literature, in Italian, Latin and Flrench. At the ^ of thirty he 
was elected member of the Turin Academy of Sciences, of which 
he became life president in 1864 ; he was also foreign member 
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of the Institut de France. Hb most important work b hb Sioria 
della Ugislaaiona Italiaiia dalle origitU fine at t34j (Turin, 1840), 
issued as a sequel to hb Sioria dell’ antica legislaiioHe del Pie¬ 
monte, published in 1833. 

Among his other writings we may mention the following : Rieerche 
SM« Ijingobardi (»Italtu (1827), DeUe relaeioni politiche fra la diruutia 
di Savoia e i! eoveruo Rritanmco dal /2eo al /S/J (1853), Rimembrame 
sul Conte di Cavour (1876), and Constderaeioni slonche suite anRche 
assembles rappresentative del Piemonte e della Savoia (1878). 

See E. Kicotti, Notina biografua di F. Sclopis i A. Manno, 
Bibiiografia deglt scrilti dt F, Sclopis; M. Ricci, Necrologia di F. 
Sclopis (in the Archtvio storico llaitano, scr. iv, tom. u..p. 331 seq.). 

SCOLD, one who scolds, i.e. chides, finds fault with or rebukes 
with violence or persistence or vituperation. It is usually a 
term applied to women, and a “ common scold ” (in Low Lat. 
communis rixatrix) was indictable in England at common law 
as a public nuisance, special instruments of punbhment being 
devbed in the “ branks ” or “ scold's bridle,” and the “ cocking 
stool.” The word is apparently an adaptation of the Norse 
skald, skald or scald, a poet, and according to the Netv English 
Dictionary the intermediate meaning through which the sense 
develops is “ libeller ” or “ lampooner.” Skeat derives from 
Du. schold, schellen, and takes the word as originally meaning 
a loud talker, cf. Icel. skfalla, to clash, Gcr. schaUen. The 
Norse word b also to be connected in this case, the “ skald ” 
being one who talks loudly. 

SCOLECITE, a mineral belonging to the zeolite group ; 
a hydrated calcium silicate, ChAljSijOjj + 3 H^ 0 . It b a 
lime-zeolite, and like the soda-zeolite natrohte and the soda-lime- 
zeolite mesolite, usually occurs as acicular and fibrous aggrega¬ 
tions. Although having nearly the same intcrfacial angles as 
the orthorhombic natrolite, it crystallizes in the monoclinic 
system, and, as shown by the etched figures and the pyro¬ 
electric character, in the hemihedral class of thb system, there 
being a plane, but no axb, of symmetry. Scolecite can therefore 
be distinguished from natrolite by an optical examination, since 
the acicular crystals do not extinguish parallel to their length 
between crossed nicok. Twinning on the ortho-pinacoid b 
usually evident. The mineral is colourless or white, transparent, 
and vitreous in lustre: the hardness is fi, and the specific 
gravity 2-2. It b a mineral of secondary origin, and occurs 
with other zeolites in the amygdaloidal cavities of weathered 
volcanic rocks of basic composition. Fine divergent groups of 
prismatic crystals are found in the basalt of Berufjord near 
Djupivogr in Iceland and in the Deccan traps near Poona in 
India; hence the synonym poonahlite for thb species. The 
name scolecite is derived from Gr. o-xioAi/^, a worm, because 
the crystals sometimes curl up like worms when heated before 
the blowpipe. (L. J. S.) 

SCONCE (Lat. absconsus, Fr. esconce), a word of many meanings, 
mostly signifying a covering or protection, or, by ex^sion, 
that which is covered or protected. Its most familiar sigiuficance 
b that of a wall light, consisting of a metal bracket, with two or 
more socketed branches for candlte. The word b also used for 
the orifice of a candlestick into which the candle is fixed, and 
for the rim of metal, glass or china, placed round ‘a candle te 
intercept grease droppings. Among its obsolete meanings b 
that of head or skull. At the Englbh universities ” to sconce ” 
is s^l used as the term for imposing a penalty at dinner in the 
shape of a quart-pot of beer or cider. 

SCONE (pron. Skoon ; Gaelic, skene, “ a cutting ”), a parish 
of Perthshure, Scotland, containing Old Scone, the site of an 
hbtoric abbey and pialace, and New Scone, a modern village 
(pop. 1585), 2 m. N. of Perth, near the left b^k of the Tay. 
Pop. of par^ (1901) *36*- It became the capital of Pictavia, 
the kin^om of northern Piets, in succession to Forteviot. 
Parliaments occasionally assembled on the Moot Hill, where 
the first national council of which we possess ^ords was held 
(906). The Moot Hill was known also as the Hill of Belief from 
the fact that here the Pietbh king promulgated the edict regulat¬ 
ing the Christian church. The abbey was founded in 1115 by 
Alexander I., but long before thb date Scone had been a centre 
of ecclesiastical activity and the scat of a monastery. Kenneth 
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ii aUeged to have brou|^ the Stone of Destiny, on which the 
Celtic kinn were crowned, from Dunstaffnage Castle on Loch 
Etive, and to have deposited it in Scone, whence it was con¬ 
veyed to Westminster Abbey (where it lies beneath the Corona¬ 
tion Chair) by Edward 1 . iu 1096. Most of the Scottish kings 
were crowned at Scone, the last function being held on the 1st 
of Januanr 1651, when Charles II. received the crown. Ap¬ 
parently there was never any royal residence in the town, owing 
to the proximity of Perth. Probably the ancient House of 
Same, which st^ near the abbey, provided the kings with 
temporary accommodation. Both the abbey and the house 
were burned down by the Reformers in 1559, and next year the 
estates were granted to the Ruthvens. On the attainder of 
the family ^ter the Gowrie conspiracy in i6oo, the land passed 
to Sir David Murray of the Tullibardine line, who became ist 
viscount Stormont (i6ai) and was the ancestor of the earl of 
Mansfield, to whom the existing house belongs. Sir David 
completed in 1606 the palace which the earl of Gowrie had 
begun. Tlie 5th viscount—father of the 1st earl of Mansfield, 
the lord chief justice of England (b. at Scone 1705)—entertained 
the Old Pretender for three weeks in 1716, and his son received 
Prince Charles Edward in 1746. The present palace, which 
dMes from 1803, stands in a beautiful park. It contains several 
historic relics, the most interesting being a bed adorned with 
embroidery worked by Mary Queen of Scots during her im¬ 
prisonment in Lochleven Castle. The gallery in which Charles II 
was crowned, a hall 160 ft. long, has been included in the palace! 
Two hundred yards east of the mansion is an ancient gateway 
supposed to have led to the old House of Scone, and near it 
stands the cross of Scone, removed hither from its original site 
m the town. 

800 NB, the Scots name of a species of cake made of wheat 
barley meal and baked on a griddle. The cakes are round 
and are usually cut into four pieces, thus giving the famiHar 
shape of a wedge with circular edge. The broad lowland bonnet 
was called a “ scone ” or “ scone-cap ” from its shape. The 
word ^peara to have been a shortened form of a Low Ger, 
Sdum^ot, i.e. fine bread, explained in the Bremen Glossary 
(* 77 *)j quoted in the New English Dictionary, as a sort of white 
M with two acute and two obtuse angles. The Hamburg 
dialert wo^ schonroggen, fine rye, was adopted into Swedish 
and Icelandic in the sense of biscuit. 

8CMP (from M. L. Ger. or M. Du. schope, cf. Du. schoep, 
a tahng vessel, Ger. schopfen, and, from M. Du. schoppe, Ger. 
Sekup^, shovel), properly a utensil or implement for laHliny 
OT ^ing out water or liquid from a vessel, and so used of the 
tmeket of a watw-wheel or of a dredger; in its most usual sense 
the word is applied to a small kind of shovel with a short handle ' 
and a sharply curved blade, often covered in towards the handle 
end, and used for the moving and lifting of loose materials or 
for cutting out a rounded piece from any substance. In journal- 
i^c il^ originally American, a “ scoop ” is an exclusive 
piece of information obtained by a newspaper. 

MOF^ probably of Parian origin, the son of Aristander, 
a groat Greek sculptor of the 4th century b.c. Although classed 
as m Athenian, and similar in tendency to Praxiteles, he was 
really a wimopolitan artist, working largely in Asia and Pelopon- 
^us. Tae '^tont works with which he is associated axe the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and the temple of Athena Alea at 
Fqgw. In the case of the Mausoleum, though no doubt the 
scu^ure gene^ly belongs to his school, we are unable to single 
Wt any social part of it as Ws own. But we have good rearon 
to th^ the pedimental %ures from Tegea, some of which 
are at Attiens, while some are kept in the local museum, are 
Scopas woric. The subjects of the pedimental compositiems 
wm the hun^ of the Calydonian boar and the battle between 
AAUin and Teleptos. Four heads remain, that of Hercules, 
^ (d Atalmta and two of warrioR: also part of the body of 
A*alanta and the bead of Uw boar. Unfortunately all these are 
mwpwr preservation ; but it is allowed that they are our best 
widroee for the style of Scopas. Theheadofa belmetedwamor 
<Me uXflUtK Art, Pkte HI. 63) is viable to us. 


It IS very powerful, with massive bony framework; the fore¬ 
head is projecting, the eyes deep-set and heavily shaded, the 
^uth slightly open and full of passion. It shows us that while 
m gCTeral style Scopas approached Praxiteles, he differed from 
him in preferrmg strong expresskm and vigorous action to repose 
and sentiment. The temple at Tegea was erected after 395 b.c. ■ 
and the advanced character of the sculpture seems to indicate 
a date at least twenty years later than this. 

Attempts have been made, through comparison of heads 
to ^sign to Scopas many sculptures now in museums, heads 
of Heracles, Hermes, Aphrodite, Meleager and others. It is 
however, very risky thus to attribute works executed in Roman 
tmes, and often thoroughly eclectic in character. Ancient writers 
give us a good deal of information as to works of Scopas. He 
made for the people of Elis a bronze Aphrodite, riding on a goat 
(copied on the corns of Elis); a Maenad at Athens, running with 
head throvm tock, and a torij kid in her hands was ascribed to 
hm; of this Dr. Treu has published a probable copy in the 
All^rtinum at Dresden {Melanges Perm, p. 317). Another type 
of his was A^llo as le^er of the Muses, singing to the lyre, 
the most elaborate of his works was a great group representing 
Achilles being conveyed over the sea to the island of Leuce by his 
mother Thetis, accompanied by Nereids riding on dolphins and 
toa-horses, Tritons and other beings of the sea, “ a group,” says 
U®- *S), “ which would have been remarkable had it been 
the TOle work of his life.” He made also an Aphrodite which 
riTOlled the creation of Praxiteles, a group of winged love-gods 
whom he distmguished by naming them Love, Longing and 
Desire, and many other works. 

Jointly with his contemporaries Praxiteles and Lysippus, 
sropas may be considered as having completely changed the 
character of Greek sculpture, it was they who initiated the 
lines of development which culminated in the schools of 
Pergamum, Rhodes and other great cities of later Greece. In 
most of the modern museums of ancient art their influence may 
be seen m three-fourths of the works exhibited. At the Re¬ 
naissance it was especially their influence which dominated 
Italian painting and through it modern art. 1 (P. G.) 

SCOPE (through Ital. seopo, aim, purpose, intent, from Gr. 
o-Koiros, mark to shoot at, aim, trKoittiv, to see, whence the 
termmation in telescope, miCTosoope, &c.), properly that which 
IS aimed at, purpose, intention; hence outlook, view, range of 
observation or action; more generally, the sphere or field 
over which an activity extends, room or opportunity for olav or 
action. j r j 

8COROISCI, in ancient geography, a Celtic tribe inhabiting 
the southern part of lower Pannonia between the Savus, Dravus 
Danuvius. Some Roman authorities consider them a 
Thracian stock, because of their admixture with an older Thraco- 
lUynan population. As early as 175 b.c. they came into collision 
with the Romans by assisting Parseas, king of'Macedonia; and 
after Macedonia became a Roman province they were for many 
years engaged in hostilities with them. In 135 they were 
defeat^ by M. Coseonius in Thrace (Livy, epit. 56); in 118, 
according to a memoiial stone discovered near Thessalonica 
(W. Dittenberger, Sylioge inseripHanum Graecarum, i. No. 247, 
1883 edition), Sextus Pompeius, probably the grandfather of the 
triumvir, was slain fighting against them near Stobi. In 114 
they surprised and destroyed the army of Gaius Porcius Cato in 
the Servian mountains, but were defeated by Q. litinucius Rufus 
in 107. Nevertheless, they still from time to time gave trouble 
to the Roman governors of Macedonia, whose territory they 
invaded in combination with the Maedi and Dardani. They 
^ advanced as fw m Delphi and plundered the temple; but 
Lucius Gimelius Scipio Asiaticus iinally overcame them in 88 
and drove them across the Danube. In Strabo’s time they had 
been eiqieUed from the valley of the Danube by the Dacians 
PP- * 93 i 313)- 

Sot Mommstm, HM. of Heme (Eng, traiM.),hk. iv. ch. 5, who.pute 
toe anw ^quest tta Scotdisci by .the Rmianii not later than 9t- 
Ato H. Pomtow, 'Die drei Br&ade dee'Trinpels zu Delphi” in 
Reiches Museum, U.p. 369 ( 1896 ); AiHoMa.Altceltisckei^pnKh- 
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sooBi (o j:. scar, from sceran, to cut, notch, cf, “ shear ”), 
properly a notch or groove cut in a piece of wood, called a 
“ tally ” as a method of counting ; hence an account or 
reckoning made in this way. Either from a custom of keeping 
each series of twenty numbers or notches on a separate tally, 
or of marking the twentieth .number by a longer or deeper 
mark, the word was early used to denote the number twenty; 
it is still used as a measure of we^ht, equivalent to so lb, com¬ 
puting the weight of animals sold for slaughtering for food. 
In music, a score is the writteai or printed copy of a composition 
on two or more staves, barred and braced together. For instru¬ 
mental and vocal music a “ full score ” has the parts for each 
class of voice and instrument on a separate stafi. 

SCORE8BY, WILUAM (1789-1857), English Arctic explorer, 
scientist and divine, was bom near TOitby, Yorkshire, on the 
5th of October 1789. His father, William Scoresby (1760- 
1829), made a fortune in the Ajctic whale fishery. The son 
made his first voyage with hb fauier when he was eleven years 
of age, but on his return he was sent back to school, where he 
remained till 4803. After this he was his father’s constant com¬ 
panion, and was with him on the 25th of May 1806, as chief 
officer of the whaler “ Resolution,” when he succeeded in reach¬ 
ing 81° 30' N. lat. (19° E. long.), for twenty-one years the highest 
northern latitude attained in the eastern hembphere. During 
the following winter, Scoresby attended liie natural philosophy 
and chemistry classes at Edinburgh university, and again in 
1809. In his voyage of 1807 he began the study of the meteor¬ 
ology and natural hbtory of the polar regions, among the earlier 
results of which are h^ original observations on snow and 
crystals; and in 1809 Robert Jameson brought certain Arctic 
papers of his before the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, of 
which he was at once elected a member. In 1811 hb fa^er 
resigned to him the command of the “ Resolution,” and in 
the same year he married the daughter of a Whitby shipbroker. 
In his voyage of 1813 he established for the first time the fact 
that the temperature of the polar ocean b warmer at considerable 
depths than it is on the surface, and each subsequent voyage 
in search of whales found him no less eager of fresh additions 
to scientific knowledge. Hb letters of this period to Sir Joseph 
Banks, whose acquaintance he had made a few years earlier, 
no doubt gave the first impulse to the search for the North-West 
Passage which followed. In 1819 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and about the same time 
communicated a paper to the Royal Society of Ixindon “ On 
the Anomaly in the Variation of the Magnetic Needle.” In 
1820 he published An Account of the Arctic Regions and Northern 
Whale Fishery, in which he gathers up the results of his own 
observations, as well as those of previous navigators. In hb 
voyage of 1822 to Greenland he surveyed and charted with 
remarkable accuracy 400 m. of the east coast, between 69° 30' 
and 72° 30', thus contributing to the first real and important 
geographic knowledge of East Greenland. This, however, was 
the last of his Arctic voyages. On his return he was met by 
the news of hb wife’s death, and thb event, with other influences 
acting upon his naturally pious spirit, decided him to enter the 
church. After two years of residence in Cambridge he took his 
degree (1825) and was appointed to the curacy of Bassingby, 
Yorkshire. Meantime h^ appeared at Edinburgh his Journal 
of a Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery, including Researches 
and Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of Greenland (1823). The 
dbcharge of hb clerical duties at Bassingby, and later at Liver¬ 
pool, at Exeter and at Bradford, did not prevent him from 
continuing his interest in science. In 1824 the Royal Society 
elected him a fellow, and in 1827 he was elected an honors^ 
corresponding member of the Parb Academy of Sciences, while 
in 1839 he took the degree of D.D. From the first he was an 
active member and official of the Britbh Association, and he 
contributed especially to the knowledge of terrestrud magnetbm. 
Of his sixty papers in the Royal ^iety Ibt many are more 
or less connected with this department of researoi. But his 
observations extended into many other depa^ents, including 
certain branches of optics. In order to obtain additional data 
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for hb theories on nu^etbm he made a voyage to Australia 
in 1856, the results of which were published in a posAuraous 
work— Journal of a Voyage to Australia for Magnetical Re¬ 
search, edited by Archibald Smith (1859). He made two vbits 
to Amenra, in 1844 and 1848; on his return home from the 
latter visit he made some valuable observations on the height 
of Atlantic waves, the results of which were pven to the British 
Assoaation. He interested himself mudi m social questions, 
especially the improvement of the condition of factory opera¬ 
tives. He also published numerous works and papers of a 
religious character. In 1850 he publbhed a work urging the 
prosecution of the search for the Franklin expedition and giving 
the results of hb own experience in Arctic navigation. He 
WM twice married after the death of hb first wife. After hb 
third marriage (1849) he built a villa at Torquay, where he 
died on the 21st of March 1857. 

Sec the Ltfe by his nephew, Dr R. E. Scoresby-Jackson (1861). 

SCORIA (Lat. scoria, slag), in geolog)’, a name applied to lava 
when moderately vesicular and having a structure like that 
of a clinker. Ejected masses of scoriaceous lava are often 
called “ cinders,” a term conveniently used for all lumps of 
vesicular lava (see Volcano). 

SCORPIO (“ THE Scorpion ”), in astronomy, the 8th sign of 
the zodiac (?.».), denoted by ^e symbol tq. It b also a con¬ 
stellation, tnentioned by Eudoxus Uth century b.c.) and Aratus 
(3rd century b.c.), and catalogued by Ptolemy (24 stars), Tycho 
Brahe (10), Hevelius (20). The Greeks fabled that Orion having 
boasted to Diana and Latona that he would kill every animal 
on the earth, these goddesses sent a poisonous reptile—a scorpion 
—^which stung him so that he died. Jupiter raised the scorpion 
to heaven, and afterward.s, at Diana’s request, did the same 
for Orion. The chief star in this constellation is a Scorpit or 
Antares, a reddish star of the first magnitude, accompianied by 
a green companion of the seventh magnitude, /x Scorpii is a 
spectroscopic binary; T Nova Scorpii b a ‘‘ new ” star dis¬ 
covered in i860 by G. F. Auwers in the cluster Messier 80. 

SCORPION (Lat. scorpio), the common name for members 
of the class Arachnida (?.».), distingubhable at a glance from 
all the other existing members by having the last five segments 
of the body modified to form a highly flexible tail, armed at the 
end with a sting consisting of a vesicle holding a pair of poison 
glands, and of a sharp spine behind the tip of which the ducts 
of the glands open. Like spiders they have four pairs of walking 
legs ; but the limbs of the second pair form a couple of powerful 
pincers, and those of the first pair two much smaller nippers. 
They feed entirely upon animal food, principally upon insects 
such as beetles or other ground species, although the larger 
kinds have been known to kill small lizards and mice. 'Ihe 
large pincers are studded with highly sensitive tactile hairs, 
and the moment an insect touches the.se he is promptly seized 
by the pincers and stung to death, the scorpion’s tail being 
swiftly brought over his back and the sting thrust into the 
struggling prey. Paralysis rapidly follows, and, when dead, the 
insect is pulled to pieces by the small nippers and its soft tissues 
sucked into the scorpion’s mouth. Scorpions vary in size from 
about I in. to 8 in.; and the amount of poison instilled inte 
a wound depends principally upon the size of the animal. But 
the pobon b more virulent in some of the smaller than in the 
larger species. Upon mankind the effects of the poison are seldom 
fatd, though death has been known to follow in the case of 
patients in a poor state of health at the time. In small scorpions, 
like those belonging to the genus Euscorpius, which occurs 
in Italy and other countries of South Europe, the sting b said 
to be as bad as that of a wasp; but in many tropical species 
acute pain, accompanied by inflammation and throbbing of the 
wounded part, f^ows. But unless molested, scorpions are 
perfectly harmless, and only make use of the sting for the purpose 
of killing prey. 

The belief that scorpions commit suicide by stinging them¬ 
selves to death when tortured by fire is of considerable antiquity 
and b prevalent wherever these animab occur. It b neverthe¬ 
less quite wiAout foundation in fact; for it has been proved 
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expmmenuUy of late yeara that the veaom bos no effect upon 
the individual itielf, nor yet upon a member of ^e some qiecies. 
Scorpions, however, are extraordinarily susceptible to heat, and 
■uecumb voy rapidly when exposed either to the warmth of a 
ffre or to that of the tropical sun. Moreover, when they feel the 
heat beating upon them they brandish their toils and strike 
right and left as if to drive off or destroy the unseen enemy ; and 
there can be po doubt that the belief above alluded to is traceable 
primarily to observation of the sequwice of events just described, 
the final event being the death of the animal, not, however, from 
a self-inflicted wound but from the heat which provoked the 
behaviour suggestive of suicidal purpose. It may be that under 
such circumstances a random stroke has now and again wounded 

the animal itself; 
but a wound so 
inflicted would be 
accidental, not 
intentional, and 
at most would 
contribute in a 
small measure to 
the creature’s 
death. Scorpions 
are very easily 
rendered innocu¬ 
ous by scraping 
off the sharp 
point of the sting; 
and specimen!!, 
which are handled 
with impunity by 
Arabs and Der¬ 
vishes to impress 
the uninitiated 
with their super¬ 
human attributes, 
have generally 
been treated in 
this way. At the 
same time it has 

.... been shown that 

insensibuity to the pain of the sting and immunity to the ill 
effects can be acquired by any one who has the courage to 
permit himself to be repeat^ly stung. 

lake many poisonous animals, scorpions are for the most part 
rendered conspicuous by distinctive coloration of jet-black or 
black and yellow ; and many of them are gifted with stridukt- 
^ organs, developed in various parts of the body which are 
functionally comparable to the rattles of rattlesnakes, porcupines 
and other noxious animals. In habits scorpions are cryptozoic 
md nocturnal, spending the daytime concealed under stones or 
fulen ttee trunks or in burrows, and only venturing out after 
Minset in search of food. Amongst the burrowing kinds are the 
1 ^ African species belonging to the genera Pandinus and Opis- 
thoph^Tnus and to the eastern genus Palamnaeus. The yellow 
srorpions of Ae genus Buthus, which are common in Egypt and 
tw Soharft, lurk (A the watch for prey in shallow depressions 
which they exemv^ with their m the sand. 

Unlike the majority of ArMhnida, scorpions are viviparous. 
Tne young are bom two at a time, and the brood, which consists 
of a dozen or more individuals, b carried about on its mother’s 
bock untU the young are large and strwig enough to shift for 
themselves. The young in a general way resemble their parents 
and undergo no metgmorphosb with growth, which b accom¬ 
panied by periodical castii^ of the entire interment. Moulting 
» effected by means of a split in the integument which tai.A^ pi.,.. 
just below the edge of the carapace all round, exactly as in king- 
crabs, spiders and Pedipalpi. Through the split the young 
so^on gradually ntakes its way, testing the old intomraent 
behind. 

Srarpions are of great antiquity. In coal deposits of the 
Carbonuerous Period their remains are not uncommonly found. 


and no essential structural difference has been discovered be¬ 
tween these fossib and existing forms—a fact proving that the 
group has existed without material structural modification foi 
untold thousands of years. These Carboniferous scorpions, how¬ 
ever, were preceded by others, now occurring in marine Silurian 
deposits, which evidently lived, in the sea and exhibit some 
anatomical differences marking them off as a group distinct from 
their Carboniferous and recent descendants and attesting affinity 
with the still earlier marine Arachnida referred to the group 
Gig^tostraca. Their legs were short, thick, tapering, and ended 
in a single strwig ckw, and wwe well adapted, it seems, like the 
legs of shore-crabs, for maintaining a secure hold upon rocks or 
seaweed against the wash of waves. The method of breathing 
of these ancient types b not certainly known; but probably 
respiration was effected by means of gilk attached to the ventral 
plates of the body. At all events no trace of respiratory stigmata 
hiu been detected even in, well-preserved material. These 
Silurian scorpions, of which the best-known genus is PaLaeophonus, 
were of small size, only 1 in. or 2 in. in length. 

_At the present time scorpions are almost universally dis¬ 
tributed south of about the 40th or 45th paralleb of north 
latitude ; and their geographical distribution shows in many 
particulars a close and interesting correspondence with that of the 
mammalia, their entire absence from New Zealand being not the 
IcMt interesting point of ^eement. The facts of their dis¬ 
tribution are in keeping with the hypothesb that the order 
originated in the northern hemisphere and migrated southwards 
into the southern continent at various epochs, their absence 
from the countries to the north of the above-mentioned ktitudes 
wing due, no doubt, to the comparatively recent glaciation of 
thote areas. When they reached Africa, Madagascar was part 
of tlmt continent; but their arrival in Australia was subsequent 
to the separation of New Zealand from the Austro-Malayan area 
to the north of it. Moreover, the occurrence of closely related 
forms in Australia and South America on the one hand, and in 
tropical Africa and the northern parts of South America on the 
other, suggests very forcibly that South America was at an early 
date ccmnected with Australia by a transpacific bridge and with 
Africa by a more northern transatlantic tract of land. 

In conformity with their wide dispersal, scorpions have become 
adapted to diverse conditions of exbtence, some thriving in 
tri^ical forests, others on open pkins, others in sandy deserts, 
and a few even at high altitudes where the ground is covered 
with snow throughout the winter. In the tropics they aestivate 
at times of drought; and in the Alps they pass the cold months o) 
the year m a state of hibernation. (r. i. p ) 

SroBPIONoFLY, the popular name given to insects of the 
family Ponorpidae, deriving the name from the fact that in the 
typical genus, Panorpa, the last two or three segments of the 
abdomen are narrow and can be flexed over the back like a 
scorpion’s tail. The scorpion-flies are remarkable for the elonga¬ 
tion of the orid region of the head into a prominent beak. The 
Iwva is ^ub-like, beset with spines and generally furnished with 
eight pairs of abdominal pro-legs in addition to the legs on the 
thorax, which are short. They live in the soil or in rotten wood 
and are carnivorous. The species of the genus Bittacus arc 
superficially strikingly similar to the Tipuiidae or “ daddy-long- 
legs ”; while those referred to, Borens, are anomalous in teing 
apterous wd like small grasshoppers. They have usually been 
included in the order Neuroptera, but it is now generally con¬ 
sidered that they should form a distinct order, which is termed 
Panorpata or Mecaptera. 

SOOfiZOMBRA {Scononera hispartica), a hardy perennial, 
native to central and southern Europe, and cultivated ip gardens 
as a vegetable for its fleshy cylindrical roots, which resemble 
those of salaafy except in being black outside. They should be 
treated in every respect like ^safy. The genus is a member 
of the natural order Compositae, and nearly allied to Tragnpogon, 
to which sakafy belongs. 

BOOT, HIGHAIU. (? 1175-1232), Scottish mathematician and 
astrologer. The dates of his biith and death are quite uncertain, 
the most probable being those here given. The efforts of Sir 
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African Scorpion {Pandinus heros). 
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Walter Scott and ottos to identify him with the Sir Michael 
Scot of Bit!wearie> who in 1390 was sent bn a special embassy 
to Norway, must be considered unsuccessful, diough he may 
have been a member of the family. Scot ^died at Oxford and 
Paris, devoting himself to philosophy and mathematics. It 
appears that he had also studied ueology, and was ordained 
a priest, as Pope Honorius III. wrote to Stephen Langton on 
the i6th of January M23/4, urging him to confer an Ei^lish 
benefice on Scot, and actually himself nominated him archbishop 
of Cashel in Ireland. TTus appointment Scot refused to take 
up, but he seems to have held benefices in Italy from time to 
time. From Paris he went to Bologna, and thence, after a stay 
at Palermo, to Toledo. There he acquired a knowledge of 
Arabic. This opened up to him the Arabic versions of Aristotle 
and the multitudinous commentaries of the Arabians upon 
them, and also brought him into contact with the original works 
of Avicenna and Averroes. His ^jwn first work was done as a 
translator. He was one of the savants whom Frederick II. 
attracted to his brilliant court, and at the instigation of the 
emperor he superintended (along with Hermannus Alemannus) 
a fresh translation of Aristotle and the Arabian commentaries 
from Arabic into Latin. There exist translations by Scot 
himself of the Historia animcdium, the De anima and De 
coelo, along with the commentaries of Averroes upon them. 
This connexion with Frederick and Averroes—both of evil 
reputation in the middle ages—doubtless contributed to the 
formation of the legend which soon enveloped Michael Scot’s 
name. His own books, however, dealing as they do almost 
exclusively with astrology, alchemy and the occult sciences 
generally, are mainly responsible for his popular reputation. 
Chief among these are Super auctorem spherae, prmted at 
Bologna in 1495 and at Venice in 1631; De sole et luna, printed 
at Strassburg (1622), in the Theatrum ckimicum, and containing 
more alchemy than astronomy, the sun and moon being taken 
as the images of gold and silver ; De chiromantia, an opuscule 
often published in the 15th century; De physiognomia el de 
hominis procreeUiane, which saw no fewer than eighteen editions 
between 1477 and 1660. The Physiognomia (which also exists 
in an Italian translation) and the Super auctorem spherae 
expressly state that they were undertaken at the request of the 
emperor Frederick. Michael is said to have foretold (after the 
double-tongued manner of the ancient oracles) the place of 
Frederick’s death, which took place in 1250. Around his own 
death many legends gathered. He was supposed to have fore¬ 
told that he would end by a blow from a stone of not more than 
two ounces in weight, and that to protect himself he wore an 
iron helmet, and &at, raising this in church at the elevation 
of the host, the fatal stone fell on him from the roof. Italian 
tradition says he died in that country, while another^ legend is 
that he returned to his native land to die, and according to one 
account was buried at Holme Cuhram in Cumberland; accord¬ 
ing to another, which Sir Walter Scott has followed in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, in Melrose Abbey. In the notes to that 
poem, of which the opening of the wizard’s tomb forms the most 
striking episode, Scott gives an interesting account of the 
various exploits attributed by popular belief to the great magi¬ 
cian. “ In the south of Scotland any work of great labour 
and antiquity is ascribed either to the agency of Auld Michael, 
of Sir William Wallace or the devil.” He used to feast his 
friends with dishes brought by spirits from ^e royal kitchens 
of France and Spain and other lands. His embassy to France 
alone on the back of a coal-black demon steed is also celebrated, 
in which he brought the French monarch to his knees by the 
results of Hie stamping of his horse’s hoof; the first ringit^ the 
bells of Notre Dame and the second causing the towers of the 
palace to fail. Other powers and exploits are narrated in 
Folengo’s Macaronic poem of MerUn Coccaius (1595). But 
Michael’s reputation as a magician was already fbced in the 
age immediately following his own. He appears in the Inferno 
of Dante (canto xx. 115-117) among tiie magicians and soo 4 - 
sayers. Ife is represented in the some character by Boccaccio, 
at^ is seveiely arraigned by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola in 
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his work against astrology, while Gabriel Naudi finds it necessary 
to defend his good name in his Apologie pour far grands petr 
sonnages faussement acetisis de magie. 

For full details and analysis of aU the legends attaebine to Scot, 
see Rev. J. Wood Brown, lift and Legend of Michael Scot (1897). 

SCOT AND LOT ( 0 . Fr. escot, A.S. sceot, a payment j lot, 
a portion or share), a phrase common in the records of English 
medieval boroughs, applied to those householders who were 
assessed to any payment (such as tallage, aid, Stc.) made by the 
borough for lo^ or national purposes. ‘!^ey were usually 
members of a gild merchant. Previous to the Reform Act 
1832 those who paid scot and bore lot were entitled to the 
franchise in virtue of this payment, and the rights of those 
living in 1832 , were preserved by the act. The phrase is pre¬ 
served in the Disorderly Houses Act 1751, which empowers 
inhabitants of a parish or place paying scot and bearing lot 
therein (i.e. ratepayers) to require the constable of the parish 
to prosecute disorderly houses. 

SeeD.P.Fry," On the Phrase Scot and Lot." in Trans. Phitologicat 
Society (1867), pp. 167-197; C. Gross, Ctld Merchant, i. c. iv.; 
Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, p. 647. 

SCOTER, a word of doubtful origin, perhaps a variant of 
“ Scout,” one of the many local names shared in common 
by the guillemot {q.v.) and the razorbill (?.».), or perhaps 
primarily connected with coot (f.i>.),* the English name of 
the Anas nigra of Linnaeus, a bird which with some allied 
species has been justifiably placed in a distinct genus, Oedemia 
(often misspelt Oidemiay—a. name coined in reference to the 
swollen appearance of the base of the bill. The scoter is also 
very generally known around the British coasts as the " black 
duck ” from the male beiqg, with the exception of a stripe of 
orange that runs, down the ridge of the bill, wholly of that 
colour. In the representative American form, Oe. americana, 
the protuberance at the base of the bill, black in the European 
bird, is orange as well. Of all ducks the scoter has the most 
marine habits, keeping the sea in all weathers, and rarely re¬ 
sorting to land except for the purpose of breeding. Even in 
summer small flocks of scoters may generally be seen in the 
tideway at the mouth of any of the larger British rivers or in 
mid-channel, while in autumn and winter these flocks are so 
increased as to number thousands of individuals, and the water 
often looks black with them. A second species, the velvet- 
duck, Oe. fusca, of much larger size, distinguished by a white 
spot under each eye and a white bar on each wing, is far less 
abundant than the former, but examples of it are occasionally 
to be seen in company with the commoner one, and it too has 
its American counterpart, Oe. velvetina ; while a third, only 
known as a straggler to Europe, the surf-duCk, Oe. perspicillata, 
with a white patch on the crown and another on the nape, and 
a curiously particoloured bill, is a not uncommon bird in North 
American waters. All the species of Oedemia, like most other 
sea-ducks, have their true home in arctic or subarctic countries, 
but the scoter itself is said to breed occasionally in Scotland 
(Zoologist, s.s. p. 1867).. The females display little of the deep 
sable hue that characterizes their partners, but are attired in 
soot-colour, varied, especially beneath, with brownish white. 
The flesh of all these birds has an exceedingly strong taste, and, 
after much controversy, was allowed by the authorities 10 
rank as fish in the ecclesiastical dietary (cf. Graindoige, Traiti 
de Vorigine des macreuses, Caen, 1680; and Correspondence of 
John Ray, Ray Soc. ed., p. 148). (A. N.) 

SCOTIA (Gr. o-kotio, shadow or darkness),-in architecture, 
a concave moulding most commonly used in bases, which pro¬ 
jects a deep shadow on itself, and is thereby a most efitective 
moulding under the eye, as in a base. (See Mooldino.) 

I In the ionner case the derivation seems to be from the O. Fr. 
Escoute, and ttot from the Latin auseuttare, but in the latter from 
the Dutch Koet, which is said to be of Celtic extractioo—civtfar. 
The Ft. maereuse, possibly from Lat. macer, indicating a bird that 
may be eaten in Lent or on the fast days ox the Roman Church, is 
of double signification, meaning is the south ot France a coot ana 
in the north a scoter. By the u^-fowlers of ports of North America 
scoters are cmnm^y called coots. 
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8® 3s' 30' (St Kilda). Hie ^test length from 
(hpe Wrath m Sutherland to the Hull of Galloway is 374 m., 
^ tte greatest breadth from Buchan Nos to Applecnoss in 


at the head of Dornoch Firth to the head of Loch Broom it is 
only s6 m. wide, and 30 m. from Grangemouth on die Forth 
to Bowling on the Clyde. The coast-line is estimated at 3300 m., 
Be arms of the sea being so numerous and in several cases 
pwetrating w far inland that few {daces are beyond 40 m. from 
saH water. The total area is 19,069,500 acres or 39,796 sq. m., 
ewtasWB of mland waters (about 608 sq. m.), the foreshore 
498 sq. m.) and ddat water (about 608 sq. m.). 

Hie B^e Scotland for diis geograpUcal area of northern 
Bntain (toe CaUdonta of the ancients—a name still {loetically 
ScQ^d) originated in d«t nth century, when (from 
thumlM of Scots) part of it was called Scotia (a name previously 
WMd to what is now Ireland); and the n«ne of Scotland 
iwWra establuhed in ^ lath and 13th caituries. The name 
f* j North Britain is still finiily associated with Scot- 

English letters are generally addressed, e.g. “ Edin- 


•Wee^ to the conventional use south of the Tweed of the word 
English,” when it really means (as they correedy, but scKue- 
tunes rather pedantically, insist) “ British.” 

I. Geogkaphv 

three geogiaphical regions 
Highlands ” (subdivided by Glen More into the North- 
Western M ^uth-Eastem Highlands); the Central Plain or 
Lowlands (a tract of south-westerly to north-easterly trend, 
between n. line drawn roi^ly from Girvan to Dunbar and a 
line drawn from Dumbarton to Stonehaven); and the Southern 
Uuands. 

*J"*.'**i^ “ ‘“‘‘y deeply 

wnclwd with vaUeys and sea lochs. The only considerable low- 
eastern part of Aberdeenshire and tee 
ngttWiu parts of Bang, Elgin and Naim—teacts which, ethnologic. 

**** Highland tenit^. Along both sides of ^ 

MAKV Jtwui A H^B ni tmwml If.,.. 1_ i __> .a . 


^ Hlg£lan3s. Sei^'iriS 
oftayde the Higl^da present srolMefined 
toman m hSUs ahn^tiy namg from tee Lowland tdaina, and from 
fiy resembles a vast rampart 

se ated h y a^ rising to a uniform level, which riqking here 

^ TfiSlw^higher summits in tee interior: 
sntingWiad hw ^er from a mountain chain such as tee Alpa not 
mettiym ttdr infs^ elevatioa but in configomtion and steactare. 

of more or lesa parallel confluent 
ndgsi, having in ted aj%wtd from north-east to south-west. 

an sepai^ b^ Wgitudinsl and fnriowW by txans- 

™ ^e porteHt «n tea ridge thus isolated iM late what 

they toe toa% only loftier parts 
^ the »MfS, S^ white iadsedlu geofcgiealsfaucturB U conttnued! 

Bis mm. «M avaagekrvai of tee eummits is maintained. 
near at smoanteilimay seem to tosrer above the 

^y, hat flioin a didattoait -will be aeon not to riae 
., . . ..J***h**l udilosinily ot abvntion. These are no 
wlls aa s obviously doe to special temstrial die- 


“1.- °“®‘' w» *«* decays with 

jn»uer ddnia, tee hills assume smooteer contours, as in the slate 
^rann^ f^teeKylasofgSnte to Lote Lomond. But, regarded 
M^ly, tee Htehland moontaina are monuments of erosion, tea 
reuc of M old tableland, the upper Surface and former inclinations 
Of Which am shown approximately by tee summits of the existine 
maaaes rad tee direction of tee chief water-flows. 

The Highlands are s^arated into two completely disconnected 
J^in some rrapwts oonttMted regions Iqr tee depression of the 
t«riMt Glen, extending from loch Linnhe to Inverness, by which the 
radent plateau wSa severed, In tee north-western section the 
7*8he ft ground is fbund along tee Atiratib coast, mounting steeply 
»«tlw^ to an average height of 2000 to 3000 ft The watershed 
tonseq^tly k^s dose to the irastero seaboard, rad indeed in some 
I * ““ic rad & half from the shore. From these 

*’^0“ *e ocean, the 

ground ialls Mt¥rard. Numerous emhienoei, however, prolona: the 
*°,**‘* Sea rad sonte-eastwLrd to Glen 
uon. Tta diflorence of the general level oh tee two aides of the 
water-parting is reflected in the length of their streams. On the west 
0™oeBe empties itself into the Atlantic after flowing only a very 
teW milM, on the east it ha.s to run 30 or 40 m. At tee head of Loch 
Nevis tee western stream is but 3 m. long, while tee eastern has 
a course of tome 18 m. to the Great Glen. Throughout the north- 
wi»tero region uniformity of features characterizes the scenery 
ratokmng even at a distance tee general monotony of structure! 

relieve alrag the western coast of the shires of 
rad Rom rad Cromarty by groups of cones rad stacks, 
and fartlmr south by the terraced plateaus and abrupt conical hills 
01 akye, Rum and Mull. 

The soute-^stem region of the Highlands, having a more diversi- 
fito geologicd structure, ofiera greater variety of scenery. Most of 
the v^ejra, lakes rad sea lochs run in a south-westerly and north- 
^terly direction, a feature strikingly exhibited in west Argyllshire. 
But there are alto severed important transverse valleys, those of the 
uaw and Tay betag tee most conspicuous examples. The water- 
shed, is somewhat difierent. It first strikes eastwards round the 
head of Lroh Laggan rad then swings southwards, pursuing a sinuous 
tourse bU It ^ves the Highlands on the east side of Loch LoS 
westward, however, are stiU short, while those 
“5** touth-east have long courses and 
drmn wide aiam. There is a marked contrast between the configura- 
noite-^tem district and the other parts of this rMion. 
In teat area tee Grampians nse mto wide flat-topped heighte or 
morns often more than 3<k3o, rad in a few places exceeding 4o<» ft. 
in heteht, rad bounded by steep declivities rad sometimes bv 
preciptees. ^n from an eminence on their surface, the inference is 
irresisbble toat t^ plateaus are fragments of thi originS^teble? 
lara.^nched into segments by tee formation of the longitudinal 
valleys. Farther to the south-west, in the shires 
P''e P>“e to the ordinary 
hiramocky crested ridges of Highland scenery, which, however, in 
Bra Nevis rad Aonach^g reach a height of over 4000 ft. 

low-lying ground in the Highlands 
already alluded to, there occur long narrow, strips of flat land in the 
more importrat vaUeys Most of §ie straths a^ glens have a floor 
of dmtus wtoch, spread out between ti» bases of the boundary hills 
hu b^ levied into meadow land by the rivers rad provides ^ost 
the sole arable ground m each district. 

TM J^iaa^ of Wd-Scotlrad, tor tee Central Plain, consbtute a 

broad denreuinn vdfl, _"“'•“'y » 


**‘® Inland* that stretch from 

Girvu to Dunbar. They may be regarded as a long trough of 
"y parallel disloca^ons between the older 
misTO to ^.toute rad north. The lowest of these younger rocks 
ate teeiiariow sedimentary rad volcanic members of tee Old Red 
’^eani™ raveled by ttte sucoewdve foimabons of tee 
CrabonUerou sysf^ The total tfaidmess of bote these groups of 

Ulldg at most of them bw evii^'ce 
ofhaj^jT^ tewsited in ^hailow water, they could only have been 
*^8/ prolragod period of depresrion. The question 
anses wjieteer this depiesalott affected only the atra of tee midi.nd 
^ re^s to the aprth rad south; 
tee eviAence goes teerels groundflM tee inference teat, 
wh^ ^ drareuton had its maximum along tee line of tee lowlands 
some portten-at least of tee hlghlgrOnnds on eiteef 
I ? ^ 9 *^ Sradstone and Carboniferous 

reejo^teough cUefy raoumulat^ m tee faso^ lowland valley, crept 
® 3 '*[ 5 "“e part of the hills^ either side, where a tewonte^ 
extenriqn. The Lwlrads are thin of 

t°* *<l°**y- ■ «ie deposition of tee 

rocheHMt radeitie teem tee faet'hM bera the sem of repeated 
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temstiial disttirbances. Lon^ disloeationi have sharply defined its 
aoT^eth and southern margins. By other {lactnres and unequal 
movements of upheaval or depression portions of the oMer rocks have 
been brought up within the bounds of the younger, and areas of the 
younger have been enclosed by tfie older. On Qie whole, these dis- 
rarbemces have followed tite prevalentnorth-easterly trend, and hence 
a general tendency may be observ^ among the main ridges and 
valleys to run in that direction. The chains of the Ochil, Sidlaw, 
Pentfand, Renfrew, Campsie and Fintry Hills, and the valleys of the 
Strathmore, Firth of Tay, and the basin of Hidlothian may be cited 
as examples. But the dominant cause in the determination of the 
topographical prominences and depressions of the district has been 
the relative hardness and softness of the rocks. Almost all the 
eminences in the Lowlands consist of hard igneous rocks, forming not 
only chains of hills such as those just mentioned and others in Ayr¬ 
shire and Lanarkshire, but Isolated crags and hills like those on which 
stand the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, and others conspicuous 
in the .scenery of Fife and the Ixithians. 

Of the three chief valleys in the central Lowlands two, those of the 
Tay andThe Forth, descend from the Highlands, and one, that of the 
Clyde, from the Southern Uplands. Though on the whole transverse, 
these depressions furnish another notable example of that independ¬ 
ence of geological structure already referred to. 

The Southern Uplands extend from the North Channel in the south¬ 
west to St Abb's Head in the north-east and form a well-defined belt 
of hilly ground, and though much less elevated (their highest point 
is 4764 ft. above the sea) than the Highlands, rise with scarcely less 
abruptness above the lower tracts that bound them. Their north¬ 
western margin for the moat part springs boldly above the fields and 
moorlands of the Central Plain, and its boundary for long distances 
continues remarkably straight. On the south and south-ea.st their 
limits in general are less prominently defined, but are better seen 
west and south-west of the Nith from which they extend to the sea 
and Loch Ryan, terminating in the extreme south-west in a plateau 
of which the loftiest point is little over 1000 ft. above the sea. The 
Cheviots do not properly belong to the Uplands, from which they are 
separated 1 ^ Liddesdale and other hollows and on which they abut 
abruptly. But though geologically the one set of mountains must 
be separated from the other, geographically it is convenient to include 
within the Southern Uplands &e whole area between the Central 
Plain and the Border. A survey of the Uplands, therefore, presents 
in succession from south-west to north-east the Kirkcudbrightshire 
and Ayrshire mountain moors, the Lowthers, the Mofiat hills, the 
Moorfmits and the Lammermuirs. Distinguished especially by the 
smoothness of their surface, they may be regarded as a rolling table¬ 
land or moorland, traversed by many valleys conducting the 
drainage to the sea. This character is well observed from the heights 
of Tweedsmuir. Wide, mo.s3y moors, 4ooo ft. or more above the sea, 
and sometimes level as a racecourse, spread out on all sides. Their 
continuity, however, is interrupted by numerous valleys separating 
them into detached fiat-topped hills, which are comparatively 
seldom marked by precipices of naked rock. Whore the rock projects 
it more usually appears in low crags and knolls, from which long 
trails of grey or purple debris descend till they are lost among the 
grass. Hence, besides being smooth, the uplands are remarkably 
verdant. They form indeed excellent pasture-land, while the alluvial 
flats in the valleys and even some of the lower slopes are fitted for 
grain and green crops. 

This uniformity of aspect is doubtless traceable to the prevalence 
of the same kind of rocks and the same geological structure. The 
Silurian greywamkes and shales that underho almost the whole of the 
Uplands weather generally into small angular debris, and at a 
tolerably uniform rate of disintegration. But slight differences may 
readily be detected even where no feature interferes noticeably witn 
the monotony. The bands of massive grit and coarse g^wacke, 
for example, break up into larger bloi^ and from their greater 
hardness are apt to project above the general surface of the other 
softer rocks. Hence their line of trend, which like that of all the other 
strata is in a north-easterly direction, may be traced from hill to hill 
by their more craggy contours. Only in the higher tracts arc there 
rugged features recalling the more savage character of Highland 
scenery. In the heights of Hartfell (zOji ft.) and Whitecoomb 
(*<>95)1 whence the Clyde, Tweed, Annan, and Moffat Water descend, 
the high moorlands have been scarped into gloomy corries, with crags 
and talus-slopes, which form a scries of Uuidscapes all the more- 
striking from the abrupt and unexpected contrast which Uiey offer 
to everything around them. In Galloway, also, the highest portions 
of the Uplands have acquired a ruggedness and wildness more like 
ffiose of the Highlands iman any other district in the south of Scot¬ 
land. For this, however, there is an obvious geological reason. In 
that region the Silurian rocks have been invaded tw large bosses of 
granite and have undergone a variable amount of metamorphism 
which has in some places altered them into hard cnrstalline schists. 
These various rocky masses, presentlag great differences in their ^ 
powers of resisting decay, have yielded unequally to dimntegration ; 
the harder portions project in rocky knolls, erstga and cliffs, while the 
softer parts haVe b^ worn down into more flowing outlines. The 
highest summit in the South of Scotlaad—-Merrick (2764 ft.)—consists i 
of Silurian strata much aKeied by proximity to the granite, while 
the rest of the more prominent heights (all in Kitkeadbrightsbire)— ! 
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Rlnns of Kells (i668 ft!), Cai msm nir of Carsphaiin (afiia), and 
Cairnsmore of Fleet (2331)—an formed of granite. 

The watershed of the Southern Uplands is of much interest in 
relation to their geological history. It runs from the month of 
Loch Ryan in a sinuous north-easterly direction, kenfing near the 
northern limit of the region till ft retmhes the basin of the Mifh, 
where it quits the Uplands altogether, descends into the lowlands of 
Ayrshire, and, after circling round the headwaters of tits Nith, 
strikes south-eastwards across half the breadth of the Uplands, 
then sweeps north and eastwards between the basins of the Clyde, 
Tweed and Annan, and then through the moors that surround 
the sources of the Ettrick, Teviot and Jed, into toe Cheviot Hills. 
Here again the longest slope is on the cost side, where the Tweed 
bears the whole drainwe of that side into the sea. Although the 
rocks throughout the ^uthem Uplands have a persiatent north¬ 
easterly and south-westerly strike, and though this trend is apparent 
in toe bands of more ruggra hills that mark the outcrop of hard grits 
and greywackes, nevertheless geological structure has been muoh 
leu effective in determining the lines of ridge and valley than in fhe 
H^hlands. On the southern side of the watershed, in Dumfries¬ 
shire and Galloway, the valleys run generally transversely from 
north-west to south-east. But in the eastern half of toe Uplands 
the valleys do not appear to have any relation to the geological 
structure of toe ground underneath. 

Characteristic Features .—Though Scotland is pre-eminently a 
" land of mountain and of flood,' yet its leading physical features 
are not the lofty ridges carved out of too primeval pmteau „ „ 

—apparently toe dominant characteristic—but the valleys 
which have been opened through them by the agencies of water and 
weather, and -which are therefore its fimdamental topographical 
element. The longitudinal valleys, which run in toe same general 
direction as the ridges—that is, north-east and south-west—have 
had their trend defined by geological structure, such as a line of 
dislocation (toe Great Glen), or the plications of the rocks (Lochs 
Ericht, Tay and Awe, and most of toe sea lochs of Argyllshire). 
The transverse valleys run north-west or south-east and are for the 
moat part independent of geological structure. The valley of the 
Garry and Tay croues the strike of all the Highland rocks, traverses 
toe great fault on toe Highland border, and finally breaks through 
the chain of toe Sidlaw HiUs at Perth. The valley of the Clyde crosses 
the strike of toe Silurian folds in toe Southern Uplands, the boundary 
fault, and the ridges of toe Old Red Sandstone, and pursues its north¬ 
westerly course across the abundant and often pou^ul dislocations 
of toe Carboniferous system. 

The crumpling of the earth’s crust which folded the rocks of the 
Highlands and Southern Uplands probably upraised alxive the sea 
a series of longitudinal ridges having a general north-easterly 
direction. The earliest rain that fell upon these ridges would run 
off them, first in transverse watercourses down each short slope, and 
toon in longitudinal depressions wherever such had been formed 
during the terrestrial disturbance. Afterwards the pathways of 
the streams would be gradually deepened and widened into valleys. 
Hence the valleys are of higher antiquity than toe mountains that 
flank them. The mountains in fact have been hewn out of toe original 
bulk of toe land In proportion os the valleys have been excavated. 
The denudation would continue so long as the ground stood above 
toe level of the sea ; but there have been prolonged periods of de¬ 
pression, when the mund, instead of being eroded, lay below toe 
sea-level and was buried sometimes under thousands of feet of 
accumulated sediment, which completely filled up and obliterated 
toe previous drainage-lines. When the land reappeared a now series 
of valleys would at once begin to be eroded; and the subsequent 
denadation of these overlying sediments might reveaf portions of the 
older topography, as in toe case of toe Great Glen, Lauderdale, and 
other ancient valleys. But the new drainage-lines have usually little 
or no reference to the old ones. Determined by the inemialitiet of 
surface of the overlying mantle of sedimentary material, they would 
be wholly independent of the geological structure of the rocks lying 
below that mantle. Slowly sinking deeper and deeper into the land, 
they might eventually reach the older rocks, but they would keep 
in toese toe lines of valley that they had followed in the overlying 
deposits. In process of time the whole of these deposits might be 
denuded from the area, and there might even remain no trace cA toe 
younger formations on which the valleys began and which guided their 
excavation. This is probably the exphmation of the striking independ¬ 
ence of geological structure exhibited by the Tweed and the hrith. 

Among toe valleys certain prevailing characterittice have been 
recogniz^ in their popular names. Straths are broad onwosa of low 
ground between bounding htos and are usually traverseef by one main 
stream And its tributaries—-(.g. Strath Tay, Strath Spey, Strath 
Conon. This name, however, has also been applied to wkle tracte 
of lowland which embrace portions of several volleys, but are 
defined by lines of heights on each side; toe beat example is afforded 
by Strathmore—-the ‘‘^Great Strath "—between the sontitern margin 
of the Highlands and the line of the Sidlaw Hills. This long and wmc 
depression, though it looks like one great valley, strictly speaking 
inodes portions of the valleys of toe Tay, Ito, North and 
South Esk, a^ of which crass it. Elsewhere in central Scotland such 
a wide deptessioa isknown os a-howe, os in toe Howe of Fife between 
the Ochil and Lomoad HiHs. A glen it a narrower and stoeper-eided 
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v»Uey <Aaui a strath, though the namei hai’e not always been applied 
with (Uacriminatiun. Most the Highlaj^ ''^**y* true glens, 
Glencoe ^ing the best-known example. The hills rise rapidly on 
each aide, sometimes in grassy slopes, sometimes in rocky bosses and 
precipitous oliBs, while the i»ttom is occupied by a Uke. In the 
sonth of Scotland the lamer streams flow in wide open valleys called 
ds/sj, as in Glydesdale, Tweeddale, Teviotdale, Liddesdale, Eskdalc, 
Nitbsdale. Toe strips of alluvial land bordering-a river are known 
as iiaught, and where in estuaries they expand into wide plaiiu they 
are termed cams. The canes of the Forth extend seawards as far as 
Bo'tseu and consist chiefly of raised beaches. The Carse of Gowric 
is the atrip of low ground intervening between the Firth of Tay and 
the Sidlaw Hills. Orac signifies the steep bank of a river, and so 
any slope or hill-side. 

River-gorges are characteristic features in many of the valleys. 
In the Old Ued Sandatone they are particularly prominent where 
that formation has lain in the pathway of the streams 
sweepiiw down from the Highlands. In the basin of the 
*"***■ Moray Firth some fine examples may be seen on the Naim 
and Findhorn, while on the west side of the Cromarty Firth some of 
the smalt streams descending from the high grounds of the east of 
the shire of Ross and Cromarty have cut out defiles in the Con¬ 
glomerates, remarkable for their depth and narrowness. Towards the 
south mar^n of the Highlands notable instances of true canyons in the 
Old Red Sandstone are to be seen where the Isla and North Esk enter 
that formation. The well-known gorge in which the Falls of Clyde 
are situated is the best example in the Lowlands. (For the chief 
rivers see the separate articles on them, and also tlic section on the 
physical features in the article on tlic different shires of Scotland.) 

The topography of the country being the result of prolonged 
denudation, it is reasonable to infer that the oldest surfaces Ukoly to 
_ . bo preserved are portions of some of the platforms of 

mnarnma successively established by the wearing down of 

sea-level. Rehes of these platforms occur 
' both in the Highlands and among tlic Southern Uplands. 
Allution has already been made to the flat-topped moorlands which 
in the eastern Grampians reach heights of 3000 to 4000 ft. above the 
tea. The most familiar example perhaps is the top of Lochnagar, 
where, at the level of 3500 ft., the traveller finds himself on a broad 
undulating moor, more than a mile and a half long, sloping gently 
towards Glen Muick and terminating on the north in a range of 
granite precipices. The top of Ben Maedhui stands upon nearly a 
square mile of moor exceeding 4000 ft. in elevation. These mountains 
lie within granite areas ; but not less striking examples may be found 
among the schists. The mountains at the head of Glen Clova and 
Glen Isla, for instance, sweep upwards into a broad moor some 3000 
ft. above the sea, the more prominent parts of which have received 
special names—Driesh, Mayar, Tom Buidlic, Tolmount, Cairn nu 
Glasha. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that there Is 
more level ground on the tops of these mountains than in areas of 
corresponding size in the valleys below. That these high plateaus 
are planes of erosion is shown by their independence of geological 
structure, the upturned edges of tlie vertical and contorts schists 
having been abruptly shorn off and the granite having been wasted 
and levelled along its exposed surface. Among the southern Up¬ 
lands exist traces of a similar tableland of erosion. The top of Broad 
Law on the confines of Peeblesshire and Selkirksliire, for example, is 
a level moor comprising between 300 and 400 acres above the contour 
line of ayoo ft. and lying upon the upturned edges of the greatly 
denuded Silurian grits and shales. An instructive example of the 
similar destruction of a much younger platform is to be found in the 
terraced plateaus of Skye, Eigg, Canna, Muck, Mull and Morven, 
which arc portions of what was probably originally a continuous 
plain of basalt. Though dating back only to older Tertiary time, 
this plain has been so deeply trenched by the forces of denudation 
that it has been reduced to mere scattered fragments. Thousands 
of feet of basalt have been worn away from many parts of its surface; 
deep and wide valleys have been carved out of it; and so enormously 
has it been wasted, that it has been almost entirely stripped from 
wide tracts which it formerly covered and where only scattered 
outliers remain to prove that it once existed. 

It is curious that broad flat-topped mountains are chiefly to be 
found in the eastern parts of the country. Traced westwards, these 
forms gradually give place to narrow ridges and crests. No contrast, 
for instance^ can be greater than that between the wide elevated 
moots of the eastern Grampians, and the crested ridges of western 
Invemess-shlte and Argyllshire—Loch Houm, Glen Nevis, Glencoe— 
or that between the oroad uplands of Peeblesshire and the pre¬ 
cipitous heights of Galloway. Geological structure alone will not 
account for these contrasts. Perhaps the cause is to be sought mainly 
in diflerancea of rainfall. The western mountains, exposed to the 
fierce lash of the Atlantic rains, sustain the heaviest and most constant 
precipitation. Their sides ate seemed with torrents which tear down 
tire swd rock and sweep its detritus into the glens and sea lochs. The 
eastern heights, on the other hand,experiencea smaUcr rainfallandcon- 
asqneatly a diminished rate of erosion. No doubt, too, the preponder^ 
anse of rainfall in the west has persistsd for an enormous p^od. 

Regarding the existing fiat-topped heights among the eastern 
Grampians as remnants of what was once the general character of the 
eurfaoe, we can trace every step in the graduM oblitemtion of tte 


tebleland and in the formation of the most ragged and most indi¬ 
vidualized forms of isolated mountain. In fact, in journeying west¬ 
wards across the tops of the Highland mountains we pass, as it were, 
over successive stages in the history of the origin of Highland scenery. 
The oldest types of form lie on the east side and the newest on the 
west From the larger fragments of the denuded tableland we 
advance to ridges with narrow tops, which pass by degrees into 
sharo rugged crests. The ridges, too, are more and more trenched 
until they become groups of detach^ hills or mountains. In the 
progress of this erosion full scope has been afforded for the modifica¬ 
tion of form by variation in geological structure. Each ridge and 
mountain lias been cut into its shape by denudation, but its outlines 
have been determined by the nature of the rocks and the manner in 
which they have yielded to decay. Every distinct variety of rock 
has impressed its own character upon the landscape. Hence, amid 
the monotonous succession of ridge beyond ridge and valley after 
valley, diversity of detail has resulted from the varying composition 
and grouping of the rocks. 

The process by wliich the ancient tablelands have been trenched 
into vweys and confluent ridges is most instructively displayed 
among the higher mountains, where erosion proceeds at an acceler¬ 
ated pace. The long screes or talus-slopes at the foot of every crag 
and cliff bear witness to the continual waste. The headwaters of a 
river cut into the slopes of the parent hill. Each valley is conse¬ 
quently lengthened at the expense of the mountain from which it 
descends, where a number of small torrents converge in a steep 
mountain recess, they cut out a crescent-shaped hollow or hall- 
cauldron, which in the Scottish Highlands is known as a corrie. It 
is doubtful whether the convergent action of the streams has been 
the sole agency in the erosion of these striking cavities, or whether 
snow and glacier-ice have had a share in tlic work. No feature in 
Highland scenery is more characteristic than the corries, and in none 
can the influence of geological structure be better understood. 
Usually the upper part of a corrie is formed by a crescent of naked 
rock, from which long trails of debris descend to the bottom of the 
hollow. Every distinct variety of rock has its own type of corrie, 
the peculiarities being marked both in the details of the upper cliffs 
and crags, and in the amount, form and colour of the screes. The 
Scottish corries liave been occupied by glaciers. Hence their 
bottoms are generally ice-worn or strewn over with moraine stuff. 
Sometimes a small tarn fills up the bottom, ponded back by a 
moraine. It is in such localities tliat we can best observe the Iasi 
relics of the glaciers that once overspread the country. Among these 
high grounds also the gradual narrowing of ridges into sharp, narrow, 
knife-edged crests and the lowering of these into cols or passes can 
be admirably studied. Where two glens begin opposite to each other 
on the same ridge, their corries are gradually cut back until only a 
sliarp crest separates them. This crest, attacked on each front and 
along the summit, is lowered with comparative rapidity, until merely 
a low col or pass may .separate the heads of the two glens. The various 
stages in this kind of demolition are best seen where the underlying 
ruck is of granite or similarly tough material, which at the same time 
Is apt to be split and splintered by means of its numerous transverse 
joints. The granite mountainsof Arran furnish excellent illustrations. 

Where a rock yields to weather with considerable uniformity in all 
directions it is likely to assume conical forms in the progress of denu¬ 
dation. Sometimes this uniformity is attained by a general dis¬ 
integration of the rock into fine debris, which rolls down the slopes in 
long screes. In other cases it is secured by the intersection of joints, 
whereby a rock, in itself hard and durable, is divided into small 
angular blocks, which are separated' by the action of the elements 
and slide down tlie declivities. In many instances the beginning ol 
the formation of a cone may be detected on ridges which have been 

» trenched by valleys. The smaller isolate portions, attacked 
sides, have broken up under weather. Layer after layer has 
been stripped from their sides, and the flat or rounded top has been 
narrowed until it has now become the apex of a cone. The mountain 
Schiehallion (3547 ft.) is an instance of a cone not yet freed from its 
parent ridge. Occasionally a ridge has been carved into a series ol 
cones united at their bases, os in tlie chain of the Pentland Hills. 
A further stage in denudation brings us to isolated groups of cones 
completely separated from the rest of the rocks among which they 
once lay buried. Such groups may be carved out of a continuous 
band or rock extending mto the re^ons beyond. The Paps of Jura, 
.for instance, rise out of a long Mlt of quartzite which stretches 
through the islands of Islay, Jura and Scarba. In many cases, 
however, the groups point to the existence of some boss of rock of 
greater durability than those in the immediate neighbourhood, as in 
the CuchuUins and Red Hills of Skye and the group of granite cones 
of Ben Loyal, Sutherland. The most impressive form of solitary cone 
is that wh^n af^ vast denudation a mick overlying formation has 
been reduced to a tingle outlier, such as Morven in Caithness, the 
two Bens Griam in Sutherland, and still more strikingly, the pyramids 
of red sandstone on the western margin of tire shires of Suuerland 
and Ross and Cromarty. The horizontal stratification of some of 
these masses gives them a curiously architectural aspect, further 
increased by tiie effect of tiie numerous vertical joints by which the 
rock is deft into buttresses and recesses along the fronts of the 
precipices and into pinnades and finials along the summits. Solitary 
or grouped pyramids iff zed sandstone between 3000 and 4000 ft. 
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above the sea are mere remnants of a coatinuous sheet of red sand- 
stone that once spread far and wide over the western Highlands. 

Stratified rocks when they have not been much disturbed fipm 
their o^inal approximate horiaontality weather into escarpments. 
Such clins may run for many miles across a country, rising one above 
ano^er into lofty terraced hills. In Scotland the rocks have been 
so dislocated and disturbed as to prevent the formation of continuous 
escarpments, and this form of rock-scenery is consequently almost 
entirely abi^nt, except locally and for the most part on a compara¬ 
tively small scale. The most extensive Scottisli escarpments are 
found among the igneous rocks. Where lava has been piled up in 
successive nearly horizontal sheets, with occasional layers of tufi or 
other softer rock between them, it ofiers conditions peculiarly favour¬ 
able for the formation of escarpments, as in the wide bauialt plateaus 
of l^e Inner Hebrides. The Carboniferous lavas of the Campsie and 
Fintry Hills and of the south of Dumfriesshire and Roxburghshire 
likewise rise in lines of bold escarpment. 

The lakes and water-basins m?y be classified in four groups^ each 

. witli its own peculiar scenery and distinct mode of ongin— 

Least. gigjj lakes, (2) rock-tarns, (3) moraine-tarns, {4) lakes 

of the plains. 

1. Glen lakes are thase which occupy portions of glens. They are 
depressions in the valleys, not due to local heaping up of detritus, 
but true rock-basins, often of great depth. Much discussion has 
arisen as to their mode of origin, but it is probable they were caused 
by the erosive action of ice, since glaciers occupied the glens where 
they occur and wore down the rocks along the sides and bottom; 
but it is a point of difficulty in this theory whether ice could have 
eroded the deepest of the hollows. In any circumstances the lakes 
must be of recent geological date. Any such basins belonging to the 
time of the folding of the crvstalUne schists would have [>een filled 
up and effaced long ago. indeed, so rapid is the iniilUng by the 
torrents which sweep down detritus from the surrounding heights 
that even the existing lakes arc visibly diminisliing. Glen lakes are 
almost wholly confined to the western half ol the Highlands, wlicre 
tliey form the largest sheets of fresh water. Hardly any lakes are to 
bt‘ seen cast of a line drawn from ln^^rness to Perth. West of that 
line, however, they abound in both the longitudinal and the trans¬ 
verse valleys. The most remarkable line of them is that which fills 
up much of the Great Glcu, Loch Ness being the largest. Other im¬ 
portant longitudinal lakes are Lxichs Tay, Awe, Ericht and Shiel. 
The most picturesque glen lakes, however, lie in transverse valleys, 
which being cut across the strike of the rocks present greater variety 
and, usually, abruptness of outline. Lochs i^imond, Katrine and 
Lubnaig in the southern Highlands, and Loclis Maree and More in the 
north, are conspicuous examples. 

2. Hock’tarns are small lakes lying in rock-lmsins on the sides of 
mountains or the summits of ridges, and on rocky plateaus or plains. 
Unlike glen lakes, they have no neceasary dependence upon Ime.s of 
valley, but arc scattered as it were broadcast, and are by far the 
most abundant of the Scottish lakes. Dispersed over all parts of the 
western Highlands, they are most numerous in the north-west, 
especially in the Outer Hebrides and in the west of the sliires of Ross 
and C^romarty and Sutherland, where the surface of the Archean 
gneiss is so thickly sprinkled with them that many tracts consist 
nearly as much of water as of land. They almost invarialily lie on 
strongly ice-worn platforms of rock, and arc obviously lioUows 
produced by the gouging action of the sheets of land-ice by which 
the general glaciation of the country was affected. In the Southern 
Uplands, owing to the greater softness and uniformity of texture of 
the rocks, rock-tarns are comparatively infrei^uent, except in 
Galloway, where the protrusion of granite and its associated meta- 
morphism have reproduced Highland conditions of rock-structure. 
In the rocky hill-ranges of the Central Plain rock-tarns occasionally 
make their appearance. 

3. Moraine-tarns —small sheets of water ponded back by some 
of the last moraines shed by the retreating glaciers—are confined to 
the more mountainous tracts. Among the Southern Uplands the 
best-known and one of the most uicturesque is the wild and lonely 
Loch Skene, lying in a recess of Whitecoomb at the head of Moffat 
Water. Others are sprinkled over the liigher parts of the valleys in 
Cialloway. None occurs in the Central Plain. In the Highlands they 
may be counted by hundreds, nestling in the bottoms of the corries. 
In the north-western counties, whore the glaciers continued long^t 
to descend to the soa-lcvel, lakes retained by moraine-barriers may 
be found very little above the sea. 

4. The Lakes of the Plains lie in hollows of the glacial detritus 
which is strewn so thickly over the lower grounds. As these hollows 
were caused by original irregular deposition rather than by erosion, 
they have no intimate relation to the present drainage-lines. The 
lak^ vary in size from mere pools to sheets of water several square 
miles in area. As a rule they are shallow in proportiem to their 
extent and surfiuie. They'were once more numerous than they are 
now, but some have disappeared through natural causes and others 
have been drained. The largest sheets of fresh water in the Low¬ 
lands are lakes of the plains as Loch Leven and the Lake of Menteith. 

The eastern and western seaboards present a singular contrast 
The eastern is indented by a scries of broad arms of the sea—the 
firths of Forth and Tay, Moray and Dornoch firths—but is otherwise 
relatively unbroken. The land slopes gently to the sea or to the 


edge of cliffs that have been cut back by the waves. The shores are 
lor the most part low, with few islands m front of them, and culti- 
vation comes down almost to the tide-line. The western caaau 
side, on the contrary, is from end to end intersected with 
long narrow sea lochs or fjords. The land shelves down 
rapidly into the sea and is fronted by chains and groups of islands. 
The explanation of this contrast must be sought in geological 
structure. The west side, as we ^ve seen, has been more deeply 
eroded than the eastern. The glens are more numerous there and on 
the whole deeper and narrower. Many of them are prolonged under 
the sea: in other words, the narrow deep fjords are seaward con¬ 
tinuations of the glens. The presence of the sea in these fjords is an 
accident. If they could be raised out of the sea they would become 
glens, with lakes filling their deeper portions. That this has been 
their history hardly admits of ijuestioii. They are submerged land- 
valleys, and as they run down the whole western coast they show 
that this side ha.s subsided to a considerable depth beneath ite formet 
level. The Scottish sea lochs must be considered in connexion wlUi 
those of western Ireland and Norway. The wliule of this north¬ 
western coast-line of Europe Ijears witness to recent submergence. 
The bed of the North Sea, which at 110 distant liate in geological 
history was a land surface across which plants and animals migrated 
freely into Great Britain, sank beneath the sea-level, while the 
Atlantic advanced upon the western margin of the continent and 
filled the seaward ends of what had previously been valleys open to 
the sun. In this view the Outer and Inner Hebrides were formerly 
one with themselves and the mainland, and the western isles therelort* 
are truly grouped with the Highland province of Scotland. Nearly 
the whole coast-line is rocky. On the east iiidetKl, the shores of the 
estuaries are generally tow, but the land between the mouUis of these 
inlets i.s mor^ or less precipitous. On the west the coast is mostly 
either a steep rocky declivity or a sea-wall, though strips ol lower 
ground are found in the bays. The cliffs vary in cliaracter according 
to the nature of the rock. At Cape Wrath, precipices 300 ft. high 
liave been cut out of the Archean gneiss. The varying texture of 
tins rock, its irregular foliation and jointing, and its ramifying veins 
of pegmatite give it very unecjual powers of resistance. Here it 
projects in irregular bastions and buttresses, there retires into ileep 
recesses and tunnels, but shows everywhere a ruggedness of aspect 
eminently characteristic. In striking contrast to these precipices are 
those of the Cambrian red sandstone a few miles to the cast. Vast 
vertical walls of rock shoot up to a height of Ooo ft., cut by their 
perpendicular joints into quadrangular piers and projections, some 
of which stand out alone as cathedral-like i.slets in front of the main 
cliff. The sombre colouring is relieved by vegetation along the edges 
of the nearly flat beds which project like great cornices and serve as 
nesting-places for sea-fowl. On the west the most notable cliffs 
south of those of Cape Wrath and the Cambrian sandstones of 
Sutherland are to be found among the basaltic islands, particularly in 
Skye, where a magnificent range of precipic^ rising U> 1000 ft. 
bounds the western coast-line. However, the highest cliffs are found 
among tlie Shetland and Orkney Islands. The sea-wall of Foula, in 
Shetland, and the western front of Hoy, in Orkney, rise like walls to 
heights of 1100 or 1200 ft Caithness is one wide moor, terminating 
almost everywhere seaward in a range of precipices of Old Red 
Sandstone. Along the eastern coast mo.st of the cliffs are formed of 
rocks belonging to this formation. Beginning at Stonehaven, an 
almost unbroken line of precipice va^ing up to 200 ft. in height runs 
to the mouth of the estuary of the Tay. On the east tlie Southern 
llplands plunge abruptly into the sea near St Abb's Head in a noble 
range of precipices 300 to 500 ft. in height, and on the west terminate 
in a long broken line of sea-wall, which begins at the mouth of Loch 
Ryan, extends to the Mull of Galloway, and reappears again in the 
southern headlands of Wigtown and Kirkcudbright. Among the 
most picturesque features of Scottish sea-cliffs are the numerous 
slacks or columns of rock which during the demolition and cutting- 
Imck of the precipices have been Elated and left standing amidst 
tlie waves. These remnants attain their most colossal size and height 
on the cliffs of Old Red Sandstone. Thusr.the Old Man of Hoy in 
Orkney is a huge column of yellow sandstone between 400 and 
500 ft. high, forming a conspicuous landmark in the north. The coast 
of Caithness abounds in outstanding pillars and obelisks of flagstone. 

The low shores on the west coast are frequently occupied by sand- 
dunes, as on the western margin of North and South Uist, and in 
many ^ys from the north of Sutherland to the coast of Ayrshire. 
They are more abundant on the east coast, however, especiall^on the 
shores of Aberdeenshire, between the mouths of the two Esks in 
Forfarshire, on both sides of the mouth of the Firth of Tay, and at 
various places on the Firth of Forth. Raised sea-beaches hkewire 
play a part in the coast scenery. These alluvial terraces form a stnp 
of low fertile land between the edge of the sea and the rising ground 
of the interior, and among the western fjords sometimes supply the 
only arable soil in their neighbourhood, their flat green surfo^ 
presenting a strong contrast to the brown and barren moors that rise 
from them. Most of the seaport towns stand upon platforms of 
inused beach, ^nsiderable deposits of mud, silt and sand are ac¬ 
cumulating in many of the estuaries. In the Tay, Forth and Clyde, 
where important harbours are situated, great expend is involved m 
constantly dredging to remove the aliment continually bro^ht 
down from the land and carried backwards and forwards by the tides. 

« k 
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While no Manit except mere eoUtary rocke like May Idand, the 
Boh Rock and Inchkelth diverelfy the eastern seal^rd, the weetem 
preaeats a vast number, varying from such extensive tracts as Skye 
to the smallest stack or skerry. Looked at in tlw broadest way, these 
numerous islands may be regarded as belonging to two groups or 
series, the Outer and the Inner Hebrides. In the Outer Hebrides 
most of the ground is low, rocky and plentifuUy dotted over with 
lakes; but it rises into mountainous heights in Harris, some of the 
summits atbdning elevations of 2600 ft. The general trend of this 
long belt of islands i.s north-north-east. The Inner Hebrides form a 
much less definite group. They may bo regarded as beginning with 
the Shiant Isles in the Minch and stretching to the southern head¬ 
lands of Islay, and their irregularity has no doubt been chiefly brought 
about by the remarkable diversity of geological structure. Archean 

f neisK, Cambrian sandstone, Silurian quartzite, limestone and scblst, 
urassic sandstone and limestone, Cretaceous sandstone, and 
ertiary basalts, gabbroi, and granitic rocks all enter into the com¬ 
position of the islands. 

In/iusnct of Topography ,—The influence of flie topography of the 
country on the history of its inhabitants has been all-important. 
How powerful^ the configuration aflects the climate is shown in the 
reraaruble difference between the rainfall of the mountainous west 
and of the lowland east. This difference has necessarily modified 
the chuacter and employment of the people, leading to the culti¬ 
vation of the soil on the one side and the raising of sheep and cattle 
on the other. The fertile low grounds on the east have offered 
facilities for the invasions of Romans, Norsemen and English, while 
the mountain fastneases of the interior and the west have served as 
secure retreats for 'the older Celtic population. While, therefore, 
Teutonic people have spread over the one area, the earher race has to 
this day i^ntained its ground in the other. Not only external con¬ 
figuration but geological structure also has profoundly influenced the 
progress of the inhabitants. In the Highlands no mineral wealth has 
been discovered to stimulate the Industry of the natives or to attract 
labour and capital. These tracts remain still, as of old, sparsely 
inhabited and given over to the breeding of stock and tlie pursuit 
of game. In the Ixiwlands, on the other hand, rich stores of coal, 
iron, lime and other minerals have been found. The coal-fields have 
gradually drawn to them an ever-increasing share of the population, 
villages and towns liavo suddenly developed and rapidly mcreased 
in sue. Manufactures and shipbuilding luve grown and commerce 
has advanced with accelerated pace. Other influences have of course 
contributed largely to the development of the couiitry, but among 
them all the chief place must be assigned to that fortunate geologicid 
structure which, i^d the revolutions of the past, has preserved in 
the centre of Scotland those fields of coal and ironstone which are the 
foundations of the national industry. 


Geology. 

Archean Rochs .—Tlie oldest rocks of Scotland and of the British 
Isles are known, from their antiquity, as Archean, and consist chiefly 
of gne^ (called Fundamental, as lying at the foundation 01 the 
geological structure of the country, and Lcwisian and Hebridean, 
because it is well developed in the island of Harris and the Outer 
Hebrides), whicli varies from a coarsely crystolhne granitoid mass 
to fine schist. The coarse varieties are most abundant, intermingled 
with bands of hornblende-rock, hornblende-schist, pegmatite, eucrite, 
mica-schist, sorici^schist and otlier schistose accompaniments. 
In a few places Umestone has been observed. No trace of any 
organism has ever been detected in any of these rocks. Over wide 
areas, particularly on the mainland, the bands of gneiss have a 
general north-west trend and undulate in frequent plications with 
variable inchnation to north-east and south-west. The largest tract 
of Archean rock is that which forms almost the whole of tiie Outer 
Hebrides, from Barm Head to the Butt of Lewis. Other areas more 
or less widely separated from each other run down the western parts 
of tile shires of Sutherland and Ross and Cromarty, and are probably 
continued at least us far os tlie island of Rum. 

Eastern or Younger Schists .—The central, southern and eastern 
Highlands are oociipied by metamorphosed s^imentary and igneous 
rocks, to whioh has been provisionally assigned the name of Dalradian, 
from the old Celtic kingdom of Daltiada. Their true stratigraphical 
position has not yet been ascertained, and it may appear that more 
than one group of rocks is included in the aeries. Eastward of the 
Archean gneisa in the west of Sutherland the effect of enormous 
underground pressure has been to upraise masses of the ancient gneiss 
and Torridonian sandstone and thrust them westward over the 
younger rocks. It is not posriblc to say what was the original 
charactor of many of the disrupted materials, for they have been 
reamn^ and re-crystalUsed into granuhtic, flaggy gneisses and 
aohiats (Moins schists). They extend from the north-east of Suther¬ 
land at for south as the Sound of Mull. To the east of the dislocation 
of the Great Glen these puszling rocks may also be met with, though 
in that tract most of the surface ooraprises sedimentary and igneous 
rocks, the metiunorphism of which bos varied much. Immense 
sheets of dolerite, gabbro, or allied basic racks indicate teuptive 
materials intruded as sills or poured out at lavas contemporaneously 
with the sedimentary formations among which they he. On the 
other hand, there occur bonds of conglomerate, pebbly grit, quartxite. 


giaj^tic shale and limestone in a certain ordered sequence and over 
a wide area. Traces of annelids have been detected in some of the 
quartzites, and some of the less changed parts of the limestones may 
be searched for fossils. This great series of metamorphic rocks, the 
geological age of which is still unsettled, has had a jxiwerful effect on 
the scenery, especially along the Highland line. Where a thick group 
of coarse hsu'd grits intercalated in the sedimenta^ rocks crops out 
it rises into a chain of lofw rugged hills, of which &n Ledi and Ben 
Vorlich are examples. The slate hills, weathering more readily. 
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assume gentle slopre and rounded ridges, a.s in the high land from 
Holy Loch to the Kyles of Bute. The quartzites rise in conical hills, 
such as those of Jura and Islay. And to the soil created by the decay 
of the limestones is due a greener verdure than that of the surround¬ 
ing moors. 

Torridonian Sandstone .—Above the Archean gneiss lies a series of 
red and chocolate-coloured sandstone (Torridon sandstone), which 
form a number of detached areas from Cape Wrath down the sea¬ 
board of the shires of Sutherland and Ross and Cromarty, across 
Skye, and as far as the island of Rum. They rise into prominent 
pyramidal mountains, which, as the stratification is usually almost 
horizontal, present in their terraced sides a singular contrast to the 
neighbouring heights, composed of highly plicated crystalline schists. 
In the Torridon distrtet they can be seen towering bed above bed to 
a height of about 4000 ft., but thw must be at least 10,000 ft. thick. 
They are not met wth anywhere too in Scotland. Traces of annelids 
and probably other organisms have been found in the bands of shale 
occurring in the south-west of the shire of Ross and Cromarty, in the 
isle of Raasay, and at Cailleach Head, and are the oldest relics of 
animal life yet found in Great Britain, 

Camhnon.—In the north-western Higblanda masses of white 
quartzite, resting unconformably in Torridonian sandstone, run from 
iMih Kriboll to ^ye, forming in places great conicsl hills and some • 
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times capping isolated mountains oi red Torridon sandstone. They 
constitute the lowest group of the most interesting aeries of strata in 
the Highlands, and yield a large number of fossils. In descendmg 
order &ey embrace the following subdivisions, whose thickness in 
the district of Durness is estimated at about aooo ft.: (s) limestones, 
dolomites and cherts, with numerous organic remains; (d) grit and 
quartzite, with Saitwella and OUneltus (SerpuUte Grit); (c) calcare¬ 
ous shales and dolomites, with many annelid casts an<t sometimes 
Olenelius (Fucoid Beds) ; {b) Upper Quartzite, often crowded with 
annelid pipes (Pipe Rock Quartzite); (a) Lower Quartzite—their 
original upper limit can nowhere be seen, for they have been over¬ 
ridden by the Eastern Schists in those gigantic underground dis¬ 
turbances alr^dy referred to, by which these rocks, the Archean 
gneiss and Torridonian sandstone, were crumpled, inverted, dis¬ 
located and thrust over each other. The quartzites themselves have 
also been subjected to extraordinary honzontai displacement, 
amounting in places to not less than lo m. The rocks overlying them 
to the east of the line of disturbance m the shires of Sutherland and 
Roas and Cromarty are fine flag^ schists. The Cambrian system— 
including the Upper (Dumess-EriboU Limestone) and the Lower 
(ScrpuUte grit, I^coid Beds, Quartzite)—forms a narrow band 
which can traced for loo m. from the north coast of Sutherland to 
Skye. Rocks of Cumbrian age have not been identified elsewhere in 
Scotland, though it may ultimately be shown that the quartzites and 
bmestones of &e Antral Highlands are equivalents of those of the 
north-west coast. 

Ordovician and S* 7 «nan.—In the Southern Uplands a great de¬ 
velopment of Ordovician and Silunan rocks is foimd. In that belt 
they consist mostly of greywacke, grit, shale and other sedimentary 
rocks, but in the south-west of Ayrshire they include some thick 
lenticular bands of limestone. They have been thrown into many 
folds, the long axes of which run in a general north-easterly direction. 
It is this structure which has determined the trend of the southern 
Uplands. The plications of the Highlands and the chief dislocations 
of the country have followed the same general direction, and hence 
the parallchsm and north-easterly trend of the main topogmphical 
features. Abundant fossils (graphohtes principally) in ccr^n parts 
of these rocks have shown that representatives of both the Ordovician 
and Upper divisions are present. By far the larger part of the Up¬ 
lands Delongs to the former. The Upper Silurian shales and sand¬ 
stones appear only along the northern and southern margins. The 
coast on l^th sides of the counti^ shows good sections of the rocks, 
the Berwickshire cliffs being particularly fine. Those of Ayrshire and 
Galloway are lower and more accessible, and permit of study of the 
plication of the strata. Among the best localities for fossils are 
Moffat Water, in Dumfriesshire, for graptolites, and the Pentlands, in 
Midlothian. Balmae, on the southern shore of Kirkcudbrighbshire, 
the coast south of Girvan and the limestone quarries of the Stinchar 
and Girvan valleys, in Ayrshire, for shells, trilobites, corals, &c. 

Old Red Sandstone. —Scotland is the typical European region for 
the deposits classed as Old Red Sandstone. These rocks arc grouped 
in two divisions, Lower and Upper, both of which appear to have 
been deposited in lakes. The Lower, with its abundant intercalated 
lavas and tuffs, extends continuously as a broad belt along the 
northern margin of the Ccga^tral Plain, reappears in detached tracts 
along the southern border, is found agmn on the south aide of the 
Upl^ds in Berwicl^hire and the Cheviot Hills, occupies a tract of 
Lome (Oban and the vicinity) in Argyllshire, and on the north side of 
the Highlands underlie most of the low ground on both sides of 
the Moray Firth, stretches across CUiithness and through nearly the 
whole of the Orkney Islands, and is proloi^ed into Shetlamd. T^c 
Upper Old Red Sandstone covers a more restricted space in most 
of the areas just mentioned, its chief development b^g on the 
flanks of the north-eastern part of the Southern Uplands, where it 
spreads out over the Lammermuir Hills and the vaueys of Be^ck- 
snire and Roxburghshire. The Lower Old Red Sandstone is rich in 
remains of plants and fishes, notably in the flagstones of Caithness, 
Orkney ana Forfarshire. Tho volcanic rocks of this division form 
ranges of hills in the Lowlands, such as the Pentlands, Ochils and 
Stdlaws. They have in some places a Ihickneas of 7000 ft. IIig lavas 
are usually p^hyrites, which occur in sheets, with intercalated 
bands of volcanic tuff that are sometimes strongly felntic. One of the 
vents by which such materials were ejected occurs in the Braid HUls 
on the south side of Edinburgh. Fossils are less common in the Upper 
Old Rod Sandstone, though they are found—particulMly fishes—in 
large numbers in certain spots, as at Dura Den, near Cupar-Faie. 
Tr^es of contemporaneous volcanic aetkm exist in the Orcadian 
island of Hoy. 

CaiiH)niferous,— The areas occupied by Carboniferous rocks are 
almost entirely restricted to the Central Plain or Lowlands, but they 
are also found skirting the Southern Uplands from the mouth of the 
Tweed to that of the Nith. In the basins of the Forth and Clyde the 
following subdivisions axe well marked : (5) Upper Red Sandstone 
scries (1^ and grey sandstones, fireclays, sWes, marls); (4) Coal 
Measures (white and grey sandstones, dark shales, fireclays, coal 
seams, ironstones); (3) Millstone Grit (massive sandstones and grits, 
with fireclays, limestones and coal); (2) Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone series—(c) sandstones and shales, with three or more seams of 
limestone; (6) sandstones, shales, coals and ironstones, but with no 
limestone brads; (a) sandstones, shales, fireclays, coals and iron¬ 


stones, with thin limestones towards the top and the Hurlet (Renfrew¬ 
shire) limestone at the bottom ; (i) Calcucrous Sandstone series— 
(6) Upper or Cement Stone group, consisting of white and grey 
sandstones (of which the city of Edinburgh was built), black shales, 
thin limestones (Burdiehouse, near Edinburgh), and occasional coal 
seams ; (a) Lower Red Sandstone fi^oup, with reddish and greemsh 
marls and shales, passing down with the Upper Old Red Sandstone. 
The coal-fields contain two main groups of scams, toe low^ in the 
middle section of the Carbomferous limestone, and the upper in tlie 
Coal Measures. Tlic thin seams of the Calciferous Sandstone are not 
workable, but the bituminous shales in the Firth of Forth basin are 
largely worked for the manufacture of mineral off. The plant-life 
of the Carluniferous was exceedingly luxuriant and varied, and the 
system is rich also in forals of bshes, crustaceras, moUusca, insects 
and other forms of animal life. 'Phore was great volcanic activity 
during the dejvosition of the (^Iciferous Sandstone, Carboniferous 
Limestone and Millstone Grit senes. The two leading types of 
volcanic areas are the plateaus, in which sheets of porphyrites. basalts 
and even trachytes were emitted, sometimes with wide discharge of 
volcanic ashes, and the puys, or isolated vents, or scattered groups of 
vents, which discharged comparatively a small amount of lava and 
ashes. The Campsie, Kilpatrick and Dumbarton hills, the high 

G ound from Greenock to Ardrossan, and the Carletun Hills in East 
>thian arc examples of the plateaus, while Arthur's Scat in 
Edinburgh and the Binn of Burntisland illustrate the puys. Most 
of toe hills and crags m the Carboniferous area are volcanic, and many 
of thorn - such a.s the castle rocks of Edinburgh and Stirling, Binny 
Craig in Linhthgowshirc, North Berwick Law and the Bass Rock- 
mark the sites of actual events of eruption. 

Permian.— Rocks assignable to the Permum system occupy only 
a few small areas in Scotland. They fill up the valley of the Nith for 
a few miles north of Dumfries, and, reappearing again in the same 
valley a little farther north, run up the narrow vsdley of the Carron to 
the Lowther Hills. Other detached tracts cover a considerable space 
in Annandalc, one of them ascending toe deep defile, known as the 
Devil's Beef Tub, at the head of that valley. Another isolated patch 
occurs among the I^d Hills; and lastly, a considerable space m the 
heart of the Ayrshire coal-field is occupied by Permian rocks. 
Throughout these sepamte basins the prevailing rock is a red sand¬ 
stone, varied in the narrow valleys with intercalated maKses of 
breccia. There can be no doubt that the valleys in which these 
patches of red rocks lie already existed in Permian time. They seem 
then to have been occupied by small lakes or inlets, not unlike 
fjords. Numerous amphibian tracks have been found in the red 
sandstone of Annandalc and also near Dumfries, but no other traces 
of the life of the time. One of the most interesting features of the 
Scottish development of the Permian system is the occurrence of 
intercalated bands of contemporaneously erupted volcanic rocks in 
the Carron, Nithsdale and Ayrshire. The actual vents which were 
the sites of the small volcanoes still remain distinct, and toe erupted 
lavas form hi^ ground in the middle of Ayrshire. 

rr«<w«ic.—Triassic system is only feebly represented. The 
largest tract occurs in the south of Dumfriesshire between Annan and 
the head of toe Solway Firth. To tiffs division are assigned the 
yellow sandstones of Elgin, which have yielded crocodilian and other 
reptilian remains, the discovery of which led to the rocks being 
separated from the Upper Old Red Sandstone, to which they had 
previously been thougnt to belong. Thero occur also below the Lias 
on some parts of the west coast unfossiliferous red sandstones, con- 

C ierates and breccias, presenting lithological resemblance to the 
etic group of Englana. Such strata are well seen in the isle of 
Raasay and near Heast in Sk3re. Red sandstones and conglomerates, 
probably of the same age, attain a thickness of several hundred f^t 
at Gruinard Bay on the west coast of the county of Ross rad 
Cromarty. On the east side of Scotland, where so many fragments 
of the Secondary rocks occur as boulders in the glacial deposits, a 
large mass of strata was formerly exposed at Linksfield to the north 
of Elgin, containing fossils which appear to show it to belong to the 
Rhaetic beds at the top of the Trias. But it was not in place, and was 
probably a mass transported by ice. Rhaetic strata no doubt exist 
in situ at no great distance under the North Sea. 

Jurassic .—The Jurassic system—comprising, in descending order, 
the subdivisions of Upper Oolites (Portlandian Kimmeridge Clay), 
Middle Oolites (coal limestones; Oxford clay), Lower Oolites (Great 
Oolite series; Inferior Oolite series), Lias (Upper, Middle, Lower)— 
is well rraresented on both sides of the Highlands. Along the east 
coast of Sutherland good sections are exposed showing the succession 
of strata. Among these the Lower rad Middle Li^ can be identified 
by their fossils. The Lower Oolite is distinguished by the occurrence 
in it of some coal-seams, one of which, ft. in thickness, has been 
worked at Broiu, The Middle Oolite consists mostly of sandatones 
wito bands of shale and limestones, and includes fossils which indicate 
the English horizons from the Keuaways Rock up to the Cora! Rag. 
The lower port of the Kimmeridge Clay is probably represented by 
sandstones and conglomerates, forming toe highest neda of the series 
in Sutherland. On the west side of the Highlrads Jurassic rocks are 
found in many detached areas from the Shlant IsIm to the southern 
shores of Mull. Over much of thhi renon they owe their preservation 
largely to the mass of lavas poured over them in Teitiary time. 
They have been uncovered, indeed, only at a ccvnparatively recent 
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iMutuKWal <Ut*. They compnne a connecuuve nerKs oi depoai^ from 
the bottoin of tht up to tht Oxford Clfty. Ih** Lower, Middle 
»nd l/pjier Ua» consist chiefly oi shakn iind sheUy Irniestones, wito 
some Miodstones, weU seen along tlic shores oi Broadiord Bay m 
Skye and in someoi theadiacenti^nds. i he ixiwer Oolites are made 
up of sandstones and shales witli some limestones, and are overlaid 
liy sevei^ hundred ieet of an estuarine series oi deposits consisting 
cmefly of thick white sandstuncs, below and above which lie shales 
and shelly limestones. These rocks form a prominent ieature under¬ 
neath the basalt terraces oi the east side of Skye, Raasay and Eigg. 
They form the highest members oi tlie J urassic series, representing 
probably some part oi the Oxford Clay. The next Sewndary rocks 
fCretaccaiis) succeed them uuconiomiably. 

Cntactms, -Kocks belonging to the Cretaceous system at one 
time covered considerable areas on both sides of the Highlands, but 
they liavc Ikssi entirely stripped oil the eastern side, while on the 
western tliey liave b^ reduced to a lew fragmentary patches, 
which have survived because oi the overlying sheets oi basalt that 
liave protected them. Some greenish sandstones containing recug- 
riirahie and characteristic foasils are the e(]uivaients oi the Upper 
lireeiisand of the suntli of England. These rocks are found on the 
.south and west coasts of Mull and on the west coast of Argyllshire. 
They are covered by white sandstones and these by white cl^k and 
marly beds, which represent the Upper Chalk of England. Their 
existence under the basalt outlier of Ben ladam in Morven, at a 
height of 1600 ft. aimve the si-a, shows notably how extensively they 
have been denuded, but also over how large a portion of tlie Western 
tlighland sealxiard they may have spread. They are a prolongution 
of the Cretaceous deposits of Antrim (Ireland). Enormous numbers 
of flints and also less abundant fragments of chalk are found in 
glacial deposits bordering the Moray Firth. These transported relics 
show that tlie Clmlk must once liave been in place at no great distance, 
il indeed it did not actually occupy part of Atierdeenshire and the 
iieijthbouring counties. 

OUUf Tmtiary .—Above the highest Secondary rocks on the we.st 
coast come terraced plateaus of basalt, which spread out over wide 
areas in Skye, Eigg, Mull and Morven, and form most of the smaller 
islets of the chain of the Inner Hebrides. These plateaus are com- 
))Osed of nearly boruontal sheets of basalt—columnar, amoriibous or 
amygdaloidal—which, in Ben More, in Mull, attain a ttiickncss oi 
more than 300a ft. They are prolonged southwards into Antrim, 
where simil^ basalts overlying Secondary strata cover a large 
territory. Occasional Iwds oi tuff are intercalated among these 
lavas, and likewise seams of line clay or shale which liave preserved 
the remains oi numerous land-plants. The presence of these fossils 
indicates that the eruptions were subaiinal, and a comparison of them 
with those elsewhere found among Older Tertiary strata shows that 
they probably lielong to the Oligocene stage of the Tertiary .series of 
formations, and therefore that tlie basalt eruptions took place m 
early Tertiary time. The volcanic episode to which these plateaus 
owe their origin was one of the most important in the geological 
history of Great Britain. It appears to have resembled in its main 
features those remarkable outpourings of basalt which have deluged 
so many thousand square miles of the western area of the United 
States. eruptions were connected with innumerable fLssures up 
wliich the basalt rose and from numerous points on which it flowed 
out at the surface. These fissures with the basalt that solidified in 
them now form the vast assemblage of dykes which cross Scotland, 
the north oi England and the north of Ireland. That the volcanic 
period was a prolonged one is shown by the great denudation of the 
plateaus before the l^t eruptions took place. In the Isle of Eigg, lor 
example, the basalts had already been deeply eroded by river-action 
and mto the rivet-course a current of glassy lava (pitch-stone) 
flowed. Denudation has continued active ever since, and now, 
owing to greater hardness and consequent power of resistance, the 
glasw lava stands up as the prominent and picturesque ridge of 
the Scuir, while the basalts which formerly rose high awive it have 
been worn down into terraced declivities that slope away from it to 
the sea. A remarkable feature in the volcanic phenomena was the 
disruption of the basaltic plateaus by large bosses of gabbro and of 
various granitoid rocks. These intrusive masses now tower into 
conspicuoue groups ot hills—the Cuillins in Skye, the mountains of 
Rum and Mull, and the rugged heights of Ardnamoteban. 

Post-T$rliary ,—Under the Post-Tertiary division come the records 
ol the Ice Age, when Scotland was buried under sheets of ice which 
ground down, striated and polished the harder rocks over the whole 
country, and left behind them the widespread accumulation oi clay, 
gravel and sand known aa Glacial Dejiosita. The Till or Boulder 
Clay, the most universal kind of Drift —which covers much of the 
Lowlandatoadepth sometimes of too it., and along the flanks oi hills 
reaches a height oi aooo ft m more—was pushed along by ice 
radiating fona difieient centres, evidence of which is to be seen in 
the directioatd the striae on the rocky surface >of the county as well 
as in the diepereion of boulders and stones irom recognisable districts. 
Thus renunns of Highland schists have been borne across the Central 
Plain and draosited on Bie northern margin of the Southern Uplands. 
Above the Boulder Clay are found sands and gravels, along with 
perched bouldere which, by their sonree and position, in^cate the 
dixectioa and thickness of the ice that carried them. Moraines of 
the last of the glaciers are numerous throughout the Highlands. 


[CLIMATE 

Rtcettl .—The youngest formations are the raised beaches—con¬ 
sisting sometimes oi ledges cut in the rock, as on lismore and other 
parts of Loch Luuihe, and sometimes of heaped up beds of sand and 
gravel—river terraces, lake deposits, peat-mosses, tracts of blown 
sand—notably seen m the dunes of Culbin, Btattray Head, Aberdeen, 
Montrose and Tents Mmr on the east coast, and at Steven^n, Troon, 
Ayr, Glenluce and along North and South Uist on the west. These are 
related to the present configuration of the land and contain remains 
oi plants and animals still living on its surface. (A. Ge. ; J. A. M.) 

Cltmaie. 

In considering the climate of Scotland the first place must be 
assimed to the temperature of various districts during the months 
of the year, since this, and not the mean temperature of the whole 
year, ipvcs the chief characteristics of chmate. Thus, while the 
annual temiieratures of the west and east coasts are nearly equal, 
the summer and winter temperatures are very difierent. At Portree 
(on the east coast of Skye) the mean temperatures of January and 
j uly are 39° and sfi-S" F., whereas at Perth they are 37’5° and 59-0°. 
The prominent feature of the isotherms of the winter months is their 
north and south direcbon, thus pointing not to the sun but to the 
warm waters ot the Atlantic as the more powerful influence in 
determining the chmate at this season through the agency oi the 
prevaiUng westerly winds. In exceptionally cold seasons the ocean 
protects all places in its more immediate neighbourhood against the 
severe frosts which occur in inland .situations. While this influence 
of the ocean is lelt at all seasons, it is most strikingly seen in winter 
and is more decided in proportion as the locality is surrounded by the 
warm waters of the Atlantic. The influence of the North Sea is 
similarly apparent, but in a less degree. Along the whole of the 
eastern coast, from the Pentland Firth southwards, temperature is 
higher than what is found a little inland. In summer, everywhere, 
latitude for latitude, temperature is lower in the west than in the 
east and inland situations, but in winter the inland climates are the 
colder. The course of tlie isothermal lines in summer is very in¬ 
structive. Thus the line ol 59' passes from the Solway directly 
northwards to the north ol Perthshire and thence curves round east¬ 
ward to near Stonehaven. From Teviotdale to the Grampians 
temiierature falls only one degree ; but for the same distance farther 
northwards it falls three degrees. The isothermal of 56° marks off the 
districts where the finer cereals can be successfully raised. This 
distribution of the temperature shows that the influence of the 
Atlantic in moderating the heat of summer is very groat and is felt 
a long way into the interior of the country. On the other hand, the 
high lands of wesVem districts by robbing the westerly winds of their 
moisture, and tlius clearing the skies of eastern distncts, exercise an 
equally striking effect in the opposite direction—in raising the 
temperature. 

There is nearly twice as much wind from the south-west as from 
the north-east, but the proportions vary greatly in difierent months. 
The south-west prevails from July to October, and again from 
December to February; accordingly in these months the rainfall is 
heaviest. These arc the summer and winter portions of the year, 
and an important result of the prevalence of these winds, with their 
accompanying rain.s, which are coincident with the annual extremes 
of temperature, is to impnnt a more strictly insular character on the 
climate, by moderating tlie beat of summer and the cold of winter. 
The north-east winds acquire their greatest frequency from March to 
June and in November, which are accordingly the driest portions of 
the year. 

The mountainous regions are mostly massed in the west and lie 
generally north and south, or approximately facing the rain-bringing 
winds from the Atlantic. Thus the climate oi the west are essenti¬ 
ally wet. On the other hand, the climates of the east are dry, because 
the surface is lower and more level; and the breezes borne thither 
from the west, being robbed of mo.st of their superabundant moisture 
in crossing the western hills, are drier and precipitate a greatly 
diminished rainfall. It thus happens that the driest climates in the 
east are those which have to south-westwards the broadest extent 
of mountainous ground, and that the wettest eastern climates are 
those which are least protected by high lands on the west. The 
breakdown of the watershed between the Firths of Clyde and Forth 
exposes southern Perthshire, the counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross, and nearly the whole of Fife to the clouds and rains of the 
west, and their climates era consequently wetter than those of any 
others of the eu-stera slopes of the country. The driest climates 
of the east are in Tweeddalc about Kelso and Jedburgh, the low 
grounds of East Lothian, and those on the Moray Firth from Elgin 
round to Domoch. In these districts the annum rainfall averages 
a6 in., whereas over extensive breadths in the west it exceeds 100 in., 
in Glencroe being nearly ijo in-, and on the top of Ben Nevis it may 
reach 150 in. 

II. Economic Conditions, &c. 

Population.—hi the end of the 15th century it is conjectured 
that the population of Scotland did not exceed 500,000— 
Edinburgh having about jo, 000 inhabitants, Perth about 9000, 
and Ab^een, Dundee and St Andrews about 4000 each. By 
the Union with England (170;) tiie population is supposed to 
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have grown to 1,000,000. In 1755,—, ■ ..yr, 
furnish^ bv the clergy' to the Rev. Dr Ale^der Weteter 
fnavilSA minister of the Tron Kirk, Edmburgh-who had 
been comrnissioned by Lord President Dundas to prepare a 
census for government,—it was 1,265,380. At tfe first govern¬ 
ment census (1801) it had reached 1,608,420. fhe mcrme at 
succeeding decades has been continuous though fluctuatmg 
in amount, and in 1901 the poputation amounted to 4,472.103 
(females, 2,298,348). In 1902 the Reg^trar-General for Scotland 
calculated that if the rate of mcrease (11-09 %) mmifest during 
1891-1901 were uniformly maintained, the population would 
double itself in the course of about 66 years. 

Tablk l.~Area and Population of C11.1l Counties tn ISUJ and I'Ml. 


Civil Counties. 1 

1 

1 

Area iu 
Acre.s. 

PopuL 

1891. 

ition. 

1901. 

Pop. per 
sq. m. 
1901. 

. Northern. 

1. Shetland . • ' 

2. Orkney 

3. Caithnes.s . 

4. Sutherland 

11 . North-Western. 

5. Ro.hk and 1 

Cromarty . 

D. Inverness . . ' 

352,889 
246,476, 
438,878■ 

1 , 21 ( 7,849 - 

28,711 
36.453 
.37 ,‘77 

2 1 , 8 t (6 

28,166: 
'.^,699 
33,876! 
21,446! 

• 

5 » 

76 

49 

11 

3.30,Of)-: ; 

118,237 

112,175 i 

3* 

1 ,')76,707 
2,695.6.37 

7 «. 7*7 
90,121 1 

1 

1 

76,450 

90,104 

*5 

21 

4.671.744 

168,848 

166,554 

57 -^1 
94 

98 1 

*54 1 

107 I 

III. North-Eastern 

7. Nairn . . . 1 

8. Elgin (or ' 

Moray) . • * 

tj. Band . . . ’ 

10. Aberdeen . 

u, Kiucartline 

103,420 

. 3 » 5 . 4*9 

4^3.364 

,261,887 

243.674 

9,155 

43,471 

61,684 

284,036 

35,492 

i 

9,291 

44,800 

61,488 

304.439 

40.9*3 


2.317.773 

433,8.38 

460,941 

127 i 

iV. East Midland. 

12. Forfar . 

13. Perth . 

14. Fife . . . 

15. KmrobS 

iu. Clackmannan. 

V. West Midland. 

17. Stirling 

18. Dumbarton 

19. Argyll . . . 

20. Bute 

5 - 59 ,*71 
L 595 i 774 
3-*'^.^44 
52.4*6 
.54.927 

277.735 

122,185 
190,365 
6,673 
.3.3,*46 

284,082 
**. 3 .**ii 
218,840 
6,981 
3 * . 0*9 

325 

49 

434 1 
85 1 
587 

2,565,126 

288,842 

157,433 

1,990,471 

139,658 

630,098 

118,021 

98,014 

74,685 

18,404 

665.215 

14 *.* 9 I 

113.865 

73,642 

18,787 

166 

3*5 i 
463 

24 

86 ; 


2,576,404! 308,5241 348,585 

87 i 

V^. SotUh-Westrrn. 

-- 

1 



21. Renfrew . 

'153..U2, 2.30,812 

268,980 

1123 I 

22. -Ayr 

7 *f .523 

1 226,386 

254,468 

225 1 

23. Lanark . . 

562,821 1 1,105,800 

‘,339,327 

‘523 1 


j 1,440,676; 1,563,097 

1,862,775 

827 i 

VII. Souih-Eastern. 




i 

24. Linlithgow 

1 76,861 

52,808 

65,768 

547 1 

25. Edinburgh 

234,339 

434,276 

488,796 

1335 I 

26. Hadilmgton . 

171,011 

37,377 

38,665 

145 1 

27. Berwick 

*92,577 

32,290 

1 30,824 

1 67 1 

i8. Peebles 

« 2 , 59 Q 

‘ 4,%.50 

; 15,066 

; 43 ' 

li). Selkirk 

170,762 

27,712 

1 23,356 

1 *** i 


1,168,149 

.599,213 

1 662,415 

, 363 j 

j VIII. Southern. 


‘1 

I 

i 1 

1 50. Roxburgh. . 

436,06c 

53.500 

1 48,804 

' u i 

1 Dumfries* . 

686,302 

74.243 

! 7 *. 57 * 

68 1 

! 32. Kirkcudbright 

575.56; 

39,983 

! 39.383 


1 33. Wigtown . . 

, 311,605 

36,062 

i 32,685 

1 

1 Grand Total 

1 I, 999 . 53 < 

> *03,792 

> 93.443 

62 i 

j Scotland 

‘ 19,069,500'4,023,64- 

r 4.472.10^1 

15 ° i 


In igoi there were 130 persons to each square mile, and 4-3 acres 
(excluding inland waters, tidal rivets aniT foreshore) to eacli person. 
The distribution of population is illustrated ia the preceding table, 
which gives the names and areas o£ the countiesmhd o^er particulars. 

In the northern, north-western and southern diviwons the popula¬ 
tion dechned during the decade, the fifteen luiunties thus allected 
being, in the order ol decrease, beginning with the sMre in wluch it 
was smallest, Inverness, Banff, Ai^ll, Kirkcudbright, Slietland, 
Sutherland, Dumfries, Ross and Cromarty, Clackmannan, BCTwick, 
Orkney, Roxburgh, Caitliuess, Wigtown and Selkirk, it will thus 
be seen that the tar north and far south alike dec^sed ft population, 
the decline bemg largely due to physical conditions, though it need 
not be supposed that tlxe limit of populaticm was reached ^n eithei 
area. The most sparsely inliabited county was Sutherland, the m<.>st 
densely Lanark. The counties in wluch there was the largest mcrease 
ill the decennial penod—with Linlithgow tirst, followed by La-nark, 
Stirling, Renfrew, Dumbarton and tlurteen others- principally 
Ixilonged to the Central Plain, or Lowlands, in which, bro^ystated. 
industries manufactures, trade, commerce and iignculture and 
educationaifacilities have attamed their highest development. In 
every county tlic population increased between j8oi and 1841, tlic 
mcrtifiae being more than 10 % in each county with ihe exception of 
Argyll, Perth and Sutherland. Alter 1841,however, the ]»opulation m 
several Highland sliircs—m which the clearance of crolters to make 
way for deer was one ot the most strongly-iell grievances among the 
Celtic part of the people—in the islands, and in some of tlie southern 
counties, diminished. The next Uhle attords a comparison ol tl»e 
numbers of the population as groujied in towns, villages and rural 
districts, and in the mainland and islands. 

Table TI. Population tn Towns, Villages and Rural Districts, 
Mainland and Islands, /A’p/ and k/Oj. 


! 

1 Population. 

Percentage of Pop. in j 
each to total 1*01) ; 

Groups. 

i.___ 

1891. 

1 

1901 1 

iHi^i. 1 

igoi. 

1 Towns* 

2,631,298 

, ^.120.241 1 

65-.37 1 

69-77 

Villages * . 

465,83*' 

466,033 

11-57 

10 42 

1 Rural districts 

928,513 

885,809 

2.VO() 

19-81 

i Total 

4,025,647 

4.472.103 

loo-oo 

100-00 

1 Mainland . 

! 3,8<'5,748 

4,316,531 

96-03 

96-52 

1 Islands 

159,899 

155,5.52 

3-97 

3-48 

Total 

4,025,647 

1 4.47*. 

■ 100-00 

j ioo-w> 


upward.s. 

Table HI. gives the population of town.s with more than 30,000 
inhabitants. 


Table lU.—Population in chief Towns in f.WHt, iSgi and igot 


Town. 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

Dimdee 
Aberdeen 
Paisley . 

T..eith 
(kivan . 

I Greenock 
j Partick . 

I Coatbri<lge 
I Kilmarnock 
Kirkcaldy 
Perth . 

I Hamilton 
: Mothcru’ell 


1881. 

551 . 4*5 

228,357 

140,230 
105,189 
55 ,<>38 

.59,485 

50.492 

(>(>,704 

27,410 

24,812 

23.901 

23,032 

28,980 

18,517 

12,904 


iHqi. 

505,839 (of enlarged 
area, 658,198) 
201,225 (of enlarged 
area) 

153.3.30 
121 ,(>23 
100,425 
67,700 
63,625 
63.423 
36,538 
.30,034 

* 8,447 

27.151 

29,899 

24.859 

18,7,26 


1901. I 

7 (k >,408 j 
316,523 

160,878 I 

15.3,503 ; 
79.354 i 
76,668 ! 

76,350 j 

<>7,672 I 
.54,281' 
.36,991 
34,1651 
34,0631 

32,88f, . 

32,77.5 ; 

30,418 i 


The burghs in which the largest projx)rtion of Scottish-l»m 
persons Uved in 1901 wore Kirkcaldy (with 05-997 i” every 100 of its 
inhabitants), Aberdeen (with 94 - 997 ). Porth (with 94-442) and 
Kilmarnock (with 94 ' 646 j. The largest proporton of hnghsh-lmrn 
were found m Edinburgh (with 5-438 %) and I^th (with 4-481). 
Irish-bom were most in evidence in Coatbridge (with 1.5-158 m every 
100) Partick (with 12-05) and Govan (with 11-51). Welsh mtion- 
ahty was most marked in MotherweU (with 0-250 %). ThoK of 
British-Colonial birth were most numerous in Edmburgh (with 
0-013 and foreigners in Glasgow (with o- 8 go), Leith (with 0-741) 
anJHamUton (with 0-720). In addition to the 17,654 ^dent for¬ 
eigners there were 4973 foreigners casually m Scotland at the taking 
of the census in 1901 (1839 men and women on board foreign and 
British vessels), raising the total of foreigners actually enumerated 
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to 22,027 (nialcu 14,448), of whom 10,371 wore of Rusnian 
luitionaUty, 4051 of Italian; and 3232 of German. 

Table IV. show.', tlyi nationalities of tlie people in 1801 and 1901. 
TtBLK IV .—Jltustraline Xattonaltliei in iSr/i and jgo/. 


if 


Table VI.— Deaths^ Marnages and Hle%\t\maU Births, 
i 86 i-igoo. 


bcotlund. 1891. 


Scotland, 1901. 


Where Bom. 


j Scotland . K 
{Ireland . 

, KnKland . 

\ WalcH 
j Isio of Man and 1 
I t h u C ii u n n <’ i j 
I iKlunris I 

I BriUsli Coiomos . 
British borni 
al)rua(l. by| 
naturalization | 
and at tiea I 

KoroignerH 


L_ 


Total 


Number. 

' i.t»0b,7oo! 
184,807 
108,73(1 j 
2, .109 I 

I 

927 

i.1.('07 

8,051 

8,510 

4,025,047 


i Percentage 
I of Poj). 


Number. 


! Percentage I 
of Pop. j 


91-03 

4-84 

2-70 

0*0l2 

4.085, 7.‘>.5 1 

205,0(14 1 

131,350 i 
*,673 1 

9*-301 

4 •‘585 

O-OfK) 

U'U2 

1.058! 

1 

0-024 

«'.f 9 

15,907 : 

«-355 




0-20 

12,(142 ' 

0-283 

0-21 

1 

*7.054 ; 

0-395 

100 

4.472.103 , 

100 


1861-1870 

(inclusive). 

1 1871-1880 

1 (inclusive). 

' 1881-1890 
j (mclusive). 

, 1891-1900 
(inclusive). 

1 , 120,791 

1 . 232,311 

1 , 251,930 

1 , 280,044 

70t>,i95 

793 ,94^^ 

1 743,582 

781,860 

224,222 

253.559 

259,388 

298,004 

1 lo.oOl 

10 S, 2()0 ^ 

102,128 

.. 

90,981 


Births . 

Ueattis . 

Marriages . 

Illegitimate 
birtlis . 

j The counties in which the highest percentages of illegitimate births 
were found were Wigtown, Dumfries, Kirkcudbnght and Peebles m 
the south ; Elgin, Banff and Aberdeen in the north-east, and Caith- 
I ness in the north ; the sliires showing the lowest percentages were 
. Clackmannan, Dumbarton and Shetland. 

I T.tBLE Vll. Birth, Death and Marriage Ratio, jS6i-rQ00, and 

>,g til a.... ..-a-l . t ' ' 


J 


Table V. gives the number of persons, exclusive of children under 
thrw years of age, who sjioke Gaelic only, and Gaelic and English 
wjtn tJieir pcrccntaR(JS to the population in 1901. The counties in 
wluch the highest jKjrcentages obtained of persons speaking Gaelic 
only were Boss and Cromarty with 15-92 % (12,171 pc^rsons) and 
Inverness with 13 01 % (11,722 iiersons). But in no fewer than 
eighteen counties tlie proportion of Gaelic-speaking jHirsons was under 
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Showing Number of Persons aaed three vears and upwardi sPeakxne 

(t/ti'lir tidtlA! et i,iri t ^ 1 .'..^..r. . t. ... ^ ^ 


Rale. 

I8OI-I87O 

(inclusive). 

1871-1880 

(mclusive). 

j 1881 1890 
(inclusive). 

'' 1891-1900 
(inclusive). 

, Birth 
i Deatli . 

1 Marriage 

.V48 

0-19 

1 O'og 

3-47 

215 

0-71 

1 3*22 

1-91 

0*66 

3-01 

1-84 

O'70 

' Percentages ' 
of illegiti¬ 
mate birtlis 
to total 
births 

I!" 

8.70 

815 

7-11 


Area. 

Population. 

(laclic only. 

Percentage. 

Gaelic 

English. 

Percentage. 

Scotland .... 

4.472.103 

28,106 

0O3 

202700 

4 -. 5.1 

Northern portion 
Southern portion 

‘,7.11,470 

2,718,033 

27,854 

252 

1*50 

o-oi 

160,915 

41.785 

yi8 

1*54 

Nortliem division . 
Nortli-westem „ 
North-custeni „ 
East-midland „ 
W(«t-midland ,, 
■South-western „ 
South-easteni „ 
Southern „ 

“2,175 

* 00.554 

460,041 

965,215 

.148,585 

1,862,775 

002,415 

‘ 93.443 

489 

23.893 

20 

95 

. 1.357 

102 

89 

0-43 

M *34 

0-01 

5 , 0*01 

0-90 

O-Ol 

0*01 

0-00 

17,084 

82,573 

5.*25 

13,818 

42,315 

34,289 

7,002 

494 

15-23 

49 - 5 « 

1-11 

2'06 

12*14 

1-84 

I'oO 
• 0-26 


1 -S'<o(i.s<icj.--In Tabic VI. is shown the number of births 

u illegitimate births for the decades ending 

1870,1880,1890 and 1900. 

Table VII. gives the percentages to the jxipulation of the births 
deaths wd macriages in the four decades siiecifled, along with the 
ratio of illegitimacy to the total number of births m the same periods. 


Occupations 0/ lAePeopte.—Table VIIl. divides 
the jieoplc according to occupations. The most 
noteworthy feature in this connexion is the 
great diminution that took place within tlie 
intcrccnsal period (1891-1901) m the unpro¬ 
ductive^ class, w'hich to some extent accounts 
for the increase in the numtier of the industrial 
and commercial classes. 

Poor Relief .—Before the Reformation,relief 
of the poor had been the duty of the Church, 
for early legislation aimed at suppressing 
rather than aiding poverty. Those, indeed, 
who were absolutely dependent on alms 
might receive a licence to beg within the 
hounds of their own parish, but the able- 
bodied poor were severely dealt with. The 
act of 1579 (directed the magistrates in towns 
and the justices in rural parishes to propose 


a register of the aged and impotent poor and to le\y a tax on 
the inhabitants of every parish for their support. One con- 
secjuence of the denial of relief to the able-bodied was that the 
workhouse, so f^iliar in the English poor-law system, was not 
. established in Scotland, though almshouses are found in many 

I ABLE VUI .—Occupation oj the People in 1S9/ and tgo/. 


Numlier engaged in each Class of Occupation. 


Percentage engaged m each Class 




iMiil. 


! ■ 

1901. 


■- 1 -- 

1891. 

1901. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Total occupied andl 
nnoccupiod (aged t 




1 


i 





10 years and up- j 
wards) j 


*.599.453 

3,045,662 

_ 

1,656,081 

1,790,242 

1 3,446,323 

■ 

100-00 

j lOO'OO 

1 

100*00 

100-00 

Engaged m occu* 
nations . . . 

Retired or unoccu* 

1,203,(309 

543,828 

*.747.737 

*.39*.*88 

59* ,624 

' 

1.982,812 

83-25 

i 

1 34*00 

84*00 

3305 

pied .... 

242.300 

‘.055,625 

*.297.925 

264,893 

1,198,618 

1,463,5** 

16.75 

66*00 1 

16-00 

66-95 

Classes. 

1. Professional. . 

2. Domestic . . 

3. Commercial . 

4. A^cultureand 

rishing . 

3. Industiul . . 
6 . Unoccupied and 

39,053 

29,163 

*74,538 

23.051 

*90,057 

*0,276 

82,104 

219,220 

*84,834 

67.827 

26,755 

221,579 

33,234 

*74.475 

*4,*36 

1 

101,061 ! 
201,230 1 

245,7*5 

4*u8 

2-02 

12-07 

1-44 1 
11-88 
0-64 1 

0 

1 ^ ^ 
j E? 

1 

1-86 

9*75 

>35 

205,827 

735.308 

30,018 

290,426 

235.845 

*.025,734 

196,581 

878,446 

40,730 

3*9,049 

1 

237,31* i 
*,197,495 1 

*4-23 

50-85 

1-88 1 
l8-l6 1 

11*87 

53-04 

2-27 

17*82 

non-piMuctlve 

242,300 


*.297,925 

*64,893 

1,198,618 

*.463,51* ! 

16-75 

1 

66*00 

16-00 

66-95 
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towns, and poorhouses, where those indigent who are atone in 
the world without any one to care for them find food and shelter, 
began to be general in the 19th centi^. Hence arises the 
prevalence of out-relief, one of the distinctive features of the 
Scottish poor law. The act of 1579, however, proved largely 
inoperative. The provision of relief passed from the justices 
to the ministers and kirk-sessions, who by an edict of the Privy 
Council, in 1692, were required to draw up a list of the poor 
twice a year, and rates were levied only when collections in the 
church “ plates ” were insufficient. For 150 years nothing was 
done to systematize poor relief, and even in 1842 about half of 
the parishes were yet unassessed to the poor. The total in¬ 
adequacy of the voluntary system to cope with genuine distress, 
in respect both of contributions and the dispensing of alms, 
led in t845 to the passing of an act which made the parish the 
poor-relief area, sulistituted the parochial board for the kirk- 
session where recourse was had to a rate, made the appointment 
of inspectors of the poor and medical officers compulsory, and 
set up a system of central administrative control known as the 
Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor, with headquarters 
in Edinburgh. The act did not provide for compulsory assess¬ 
ment, but this wa.s virtually accomplished by the vigilance of 
the Board, which demanded of local authorities increased care 
and more liberal relief, with the result that in 1894 only 46 out 
of 848 parishes remained unassessed. In this year a change in 
the governing Inaly was affected, the Local Government Board 
for l^otland being constituted and replacing the Board of Super¬ 
vision, while the parochial boards made way for parish councils. 
As the authorities cannot give relief to those able to work, there 
are no casual wards in Scotland, vagrants having to pay for their 
night’s lodging, or find it in the police station or elsewhere. 
Every parish has to support its own poor, that is, natives or 
those who have acquired a settlement by living in it for five years, 
but relief is given in the parish in which it is applied for, the 
cost being recovered from the parish of birth or settlement 
afterwards. For the sick poor the larger towns provide hospitals 
and dispensaries, besides medical attendance at the homes of 
the poor, while in rural distiicts there are cottage hospitals, 
\’iUage sick-rooms, and sick wards in the poorhouses. The 
mentally afflicted are sent to the asylum if they are dangerous, 
or kept in the licensed wards of poorhouses, or, if they are harm¬ 
less or imliecile. boariled out. The expense of pauper lunacy 
is only partially borne by the parish. The district lunacy 
board (practically a joint-committee of the county and burgh 
councils), aided by a parliamentary grant, is charged with the 
provision and upkeep of the asylums, the poor-law authorities 
only defraying the maintenance of their own patients. Orphan 
or deserted children, or the children of paupers, are boarded out 
and reared like ordinary children, attending the public schools 
and growing up without the “ pauper taint.” 

I'oUce. -It was not till the middle of the 19th century that a 
regular police force was established in Scotland. Till then 
dwellers in rural districts had practically to provide for their 
own safety as best they could, while some towns maintained 
a paid watch and others enrolled volunteer constables, every 
citizen being expected to take his turn in patrolling the streets 
to protect person and property. At first an adoptive act was 
introduced, under which the Commissioners of Supply, who then 
managed county business—resident landowners in possession 
of landed estate to the annual value of £too —were empowered to 
raise a police force in the counties; but tiie want of common policy 
and initiative led in 1857 to the compulsory institution of a 
police force throughout the country. Burghs havmg a popula¬ 
tion of more than 7000 might furnish their own police, and 
smaller burghs were policed as part of the county to which they 
belonged the standing joint-committee (composed equally 
of Commissioners of Supply and members of the county council), 
but no new police burgh the population of which was under 
20,000 was to be free to police itself. All the constabulary 
forces, excepting the Orkney and Shetland police, are annually 
inspected as to efficiency and repotted on to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 
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Education, (a) Elementary ScAools.-r-The system of schools 
which prevailed till the Education Act of 1872 dated from i6y6, 
when the Act for Settling of Schools was passed—one of the 
last but not the least of the achievements of the Scots Parlia¬ 
ment—providit^ for the maintenance of a school in every parish 
by the kirk-session and heritors, with power to the Commissioners 
of Supply to appoint a schoolmaster in case the primarj- 
authorities made default. The schoolmaster held his office for 
life, co-education was the rule from the first, and the school was 
undenominational. The various religious secessions in Scotland 
led to the founding of a large number of sectarian and sub¬ 
scription schools, and at the Disruption in 1843 the Free Church 
made provision for the secular us well as the religious instruction 
of the children of its members. The Education Act of 1872 
abolished the old management of the parish schools and provided 
for the creation of districts (burgh, parish or group of parishes) 
under the control of school boards, of which there are 972 in 
Scotland, elected every three years by the ratepayers, male and 
female. Since that date the most important clumgcs effected 
in the elementary education system were the abolition, in 1886, 
of individual inspection of the lower standards—afterwards 
extended to the whole of the standards, the inspectors applying 
a collective test, the “ block-grant ” system, to the efficiency 
of a school —and the abolition of school fees (1889) for the com¬ 
pulsory standards, the lo.ss being made up principally by a 
parliamentary grant, and partly by a proportion, earmarked 
for the purpose, of the proceeds of the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act 1890, and the Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act 1892. The capitation grant in relief of 
fees is at the rate of las., of which 10s is furnished by the 
parliamentary grant and 2s. by the oilier sources. King's 
Scholars, trained at one of the training colleges, and King's 
Students who attend one of the universities, form the chief source 
of supply of certificated teachers. 

(b) Secondary Schools. —Records of the existence of schools 
in the chief towns occur as early as the 13111 century. 'I'hcy 
were under the supervision of the chancellor of each diocese, 
and were mainly devoted to studies preparatory lor the Church. 
Before the Reformation schools for general education were 
attached to many religious houses, and in 1496 the first Scottish 
act was passed requiring substantial householders to send their 
eldest .sons to .school from the time they were eight or nine years 
old until they were “ competentlie founded and have perfite 
latin.” In 1560 John Knox propounded in his Etrsi Book of 
Discipline a comprehensive scheme of education from elementary 
to university, but neither this proposal nor an act passed by the 
privy council in 1616 for the establishment of a school in every 
parish was curried into effect. In several burghs grammar 
schools have existed from a very early date, and some of them, 
such as the Royal High School of Edinburgh and the High School 
of Glasgow^ reached a high standard of proficiency. They were 
largely supported by the town councils, who erected the buildings, 
kept them in repair, and usually paid the rector’s salary. By the 
act of 1872 their management was transferred to the school 
boards, and they may be conveniently classified into higher-class 
public schools, such os the old grammar schools and the liberally 
endowed schools of the Merchant Company in Edinburgh, and 
higher grade schools, with a few years^ preparatory course for 
the universities, while some of the ordinary schools have earned 
the grant for higher education. In 1885 the Scottish Education 
Department, of which the secretary for Scotland is the virtual 
head, was reorganized. It wa.s separated from the English 
Department, and undertook the inspection of higher class schools 
(public, endowed and voluntary), and two years later instituted 
a leaving certificate examination, the pass of which is accepted 
for most of the university and professional authorities in lieu of 
their preliminary examinations. In 1898 the functions of the 
Science and Art Department, as far as Scotland is concerned, 
were transferred to the Department, which makes substantial 
grants for instruction in those subjects for which science and art 
grants were formerly paid. A Technical Schools Act, passed in 
1887, was applied by a few local authorities ; but in 1890 funds 
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were by dunce made available from an unexpected source, wd 
devoted to the purposes of technical and secondary education. 
Parliament had introduced a measure of public-house reform 
along with a scheme for compensating such houses as lost their 
licence. ITiis feature wa.s so stoutly opposed that the bill did 
not pass, although the chancellor of the exchequer had provided 
the necessary funds. Government proposed to distribute this I 
money among local authorities and expend the balance in relief 
rates, but a clause was inserted in this bill giving burgh and 
county councils the option of spending the balance on technical 
education as well us in relief of rates. Advant^e was largely 
taken of this power, and the grant came to be succinctly described 
as the “ Residue ” grunt (£1^7,000 a year). The Department 
established in each county a body known as the secondaiy edu¬ 
cation committee, chosen by the county council and the chair¬ 
men of the school boards, which is charged with the expenditure 
of its share of the grant. 'ITie committee exists also in a few of 
the largest burghs, the members being in this case appointed by 
the town council, school board, and sometimes the trustees of 
educational endowments. ] n virtue of a Continuation Class aide, 
technical and specialized education is given in day and, chiefly, 
evening classes in various centres, the principal being the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; the Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of .Agriculture ; the Glasgow and West of Scot¬ 
land Technical College ; the Glasgow School of Art; the Glasgow 
.Athenaeum Commercial College ; the West of Scotland Agri¬ 
cultural College; the Dundee Technical Institute; Gray’s School 
of Art, Aberdeen ; the Edinburgh Royal Institution School of 
.Art, and the Edinburgh School of Applied Art; but well- 
equipped classes are held in most of the large towns, and several 
county councils maintain organizers of technical instruction. 
As regards agricultural education, the county is found to be in 
most cases ton small an area for efiicient organization, and 
consequently several counties combine to support, for instance, 
the East of Scotland .Agricultural College—a corporation con¬ 
sisting of the agricultural department in the University, the 
Heriot-Watt College and the Veterinary College in Edinburgh, 
— the West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow, and 
the agricultural department in Aberdeen University. The 
leading public schools on the English model are IVinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perthshire; I.oretto School, Musselburgh, and 
Fettes College, Merchiston Castle and the Academy in Edinburgh. 

(r) Universities and Colleges .—There arc four universities in 
Scotland, namely (in the order of foundation), St .Andrews (1411), 
Glasgow (1450), Aberdeen (1494) and Edinburgh (1582), in 
which are the customary faculties of arts, divinity, law, medicine 
and science. In 1901 Mr .Andrew (arnegie gave £2,000,000 to 
the universities. The administration of the fund was handed 
over to a body of trustees, who devote the annua! income 
(£100,000) partly to the payment of students’ fees and partly to 
buildings, apparatus, professorships and research. . The court 
of each university is the .supreme authority in regard to finance, 
discipline, and the regulation of the duties of professors and 
lecturers. The universities are empowered to affiliate other 
academical institutions, and women students are admitted on an 
equal footing with men. Under the act of 1899 the University 
College of Dundee was incorporated with St Andrews University, 
and Queen Margaret College became a part of the university of 
Glasgow, the buildings and endowments, used for women 
students exclusively, being handed over to the University Court. 
St Mungo's College, Glasgow, incorporated in 1889 under a 
Board of Trade licence, has medicinal and law faculties, and 
Anderson’s College Medical School, Glasgow, was instituted in 
1887. These are on the same basis as the extra-mural medical 
schools in Edinburgh, their medical curricula qualifying for 
licence only and not for Scottish university degrees. The United 
Free Qiu^ maintains colleges at Aberdeen, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and there is a Roman Catholic college at Blairs near 
Aberdeen, besides a monastery and college at Fort Augustus. 
The Church of Scotland and the United Free Church each possess 
their training colleges for teachers, the Episcopal Church supports 
one and the Roman Catholic Church one. The Edinburgh Museum 
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of Science and Art has been transferred to the Scottish Education 
Department. 

Agrieulture. —Though Scotland is a country of great estates, 
this circumstance possesses less significance from the agricultural 
tlm from the historical standpoint. The excessive size of the 
properties may to some extent be accounted for by the fact 
I that most of the surface is so mountainous and unproductive 
as to be unsuitable for division into smaller estates, but two 
other causes have also co-operated, namely, first, the wide 
territorial authority of such Lowland families as the Scotts and 
Douglases, and such Highland clans as the Campbells of Argyll 
and Breadalbane, and the Murrays of Athol and the duke of 
Sutherland ; and secondly, the stricter law of entail introduced 
in 1685. Thus the largest estates remain in the hands of the old 
hereditary families. 'Ihe almost absolute powei formerly wielded 
by the landlords, who within their own territories were lords of 
regality, hindered independent agricultural enterprise, and it 
was not till after the abolition of hereditable jurisdictions in 
1748 that agriculture made real progress. 'The Society of 
Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture, founded in 1723, 
ceased to exist after the rebellion of 1745, and the introduction 
of new and improved methods, where not the result of private 
eneigy and sagacity, was chiefly due to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, established in 1784. Further stimulus was 
also supplied by the high prices that obtained during the Napo¬ 
leonic wars, and, in spite of periods of severe depression sina 
then, the science of agriculture has continued to advance. The 
system of nineteen years’ leases had proved distinctly superior 
to the system of yearly teruincy so general in England, although 
prejudicially affected by customs and conditions which, for a 
considerabletime,seriouslystrained the relations between landlord 
and tenant. But the abolition of the law' of hypothec in 1879— 
under which the landlord had a lien for rent upon the produce 
of the land, the cattle and sheep fed on it, and the live stock and 
implements used in husbandry—the Ground Game Act of 1880, 
the several Agricultural Holdings Acts, and the construction of 
light railways improved matters and established a better under¬ 
standing. The period of general depression which set in before 
1885 was surmounted in Scotland with comparatively little 
trouble. A large amount of capital was lost by tenants, and a 
few farms were thrown here and there upon the landlords' 
hands, but in no district was rent extinguished or were holding.s 
abandoned. The .sub-commissioners who reported to the Royal 
(Commission on Agriculture in 1895 found nearly everywhere a 
demand, sometimes competition fur farms, pei.sisting throughout 
the crisis. In Banff, Nami, Elgin and several southern counties 
rent reductions varied from 25 to 30 %. In Perth, Fife, Forfar 
and Aberdeen the average was 30 % ; but in nearly' all the 
counties, towards the end at least of the period of depression, 
the coexistent demand and competition for farms were observ¬ 
able. In some districts in the west rents fell very little; in 
others, especially sheep-farming districts, the faU was very- 
severe. In Ayrshire the figure varied from 5 to 20%; for 
Dumfriesshire 16 % was given as a fair average, but here too the 
distressed farmer was compelled to admit that if he gave up his 
holding there were others ready to take it. Afterwards, owing 
to the increased attention given to stock-fattening and dairying, 
and to a rise in prices, farmmg reached a condition of equilibrium, 
and the most noticeable residuum of the fieriod of depression 
was the large intrusion of the butcher and grazier class into the 
farmer class proper. Caithness-shire was declared to be the 
greatest sufferer by the period of depression ; rents fell in that 
county by 30 to 50 % on large farms, 20 to 30 % on medium, 
and 10 to 60 % on small farms. Nevertheless, the decline in the 
value of land was serious. According to the reports of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, the gross income derived from the 
ownership of lands in Scotland was returned in 1879-1880 at 
£7,769,303. After that year a continuous fall set in, and in 
1901-1902 the amount returned was only £5,911,836, a drop in 
twenty-five yrears of £1,857467. These figures refer to land; 

I whether culti-vated or not, including ornamental grounds, 

' gardens attached to houses when exce^ing one acre in extent, 
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teinds or titbe-rent charge commuted under the Lands Com¬ 
mutation Acts, farm-houses and farm-buildings. 

The crofters of the Highlands and islands 1 ^ their grievances 
also. During Ae first half of Ae 19A century wholesale clear¬ 
ances had been effected in many districts, and Ae crofters were 
compelled either to emigrate or to crowd into areas already 
congested, where, eking out a precarious living by following Ae 
fisheries, they led a hard and miserable existence. At last after 
agitation and discontent had become rife, government appointed 
a royal commission to inquire into Ae whole question in 1883. | 

It reported next year, and in 1886 Ae Crofters’ Holdings Act | 
was passed. Amending statutes of succeeding years added to ! 
Ae commbsioners’ powers of fixing fair rents and cancelling ! 
arrears, the power of enlarging crofts and common grazings. 
Since then political agitation has practically died out, Aough the 
material condition of the class has not markedly improved, 
except where, wiA government aid, ciofter fishermen have been ! 
enabled to buy better boats ; but in some districts, even in Ae 
island of Lewis, substantial houses have been built. After Ae , 
passing of Ae act (1S86) Ae Crofters’ Commission in 15 years i 
considered applications for rent and revaluation of holdings 
which amounted to £82,790, and fixed Ae fair rent at £61,233, 
or an annual reduction of £21,557 ; of arrears of rent amount¬ 
ing to £184,962 Aey cancelled £124,180, and also assigned 
48,949 acres in enlargement of holdings. Under Ae Congested 
Districts (Scotland) Act of 1897, £35,000 a year was devoted 
wiAin certain districts of Argyll, Invemeas, Ross and Cromarty, 
SuAerland, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, to assi,sting migra¬ 
tion, improving Ae breeds of live stock, building piers and boat- 
slips, making roads and bridges, developing home industries, &c. j 
TaulI'. IX. —Ctassifiration oj Holdings above i A eve. 


Table X. —Acreage under Cullivation — continued. 

Total .-Vrea, including Inland Water, but excluding Foreshore 
and Tidal Water, 19,458,728 .Acres. 


Crops 


Potatoes .... 

Turnips and Swedes 
Mangold .... 

Cabbage, Kohl-Kabi and Rape 
Vetches or Tares ( 

Other Crops ( 


Total 

! Clover, Sainfoin and 
Rotation— 

For Hay . 

Not for Hay 


Average 

1871-1875. 

Acres. 

107,880 

503,709 

1,74s 

4,050 

15,828 

<>93.821 


Grasses under 


1905- 

Acres. 

J44.2(>5 

445 . 3 o<> 

2,380 

14.725 

»,557 

2,090 

617,941 


Total 


427,686 

1.130,391 

1,338,10(1 i 1.558,277 


Flax 

Small Fruit 
Bare Fallow 


73 1 

t 

21 ,0(M) 


4 

0,403 

0,043 


I Yearh. 


1 to 5 Acres. 


No. 


r 


5 to 50 .\cres. 


50 to 300 Acres. ' Above 300 Acres. 


Acres. 


No. 


Acres. 


No. 


Acres. 


No. 


Acres. 


,8^5 

20,150 

' 65,891 

33.‘>2i j 

608,390 1 

22,802 1 2,935,1**4 ! 

2766 

1 1,284,461 ; 

1 

19,560 

; 63,961 

34.01**. 

610,069 1 

23,075 1 *,970,325 

*730 

i 1,268,843 1 

1 1905 

18,685 

L _ - i 

34.673 1 

i 

■ .1 

2718 

L- J 


In Table IX. will be found a cla.Hsification of the holdings in 1&95. 
1003 and 1905. The figures show that the holdings under 50 acres 
constituted fully Iwo-thirds of the total holdings and that, though no 
very decided alteration in the size of farms was in j>rogrc8S, the 
larger portion of the cultivated land was held in farms of between 
50 and 300 acres. The average holding in 1905 was 61*7 acres. 

Table X shows the total area, the cultivated area and the area 
under gmiii crops, green crops, grosses and miscellaneous crops. 
Comparison between 1905 and the average for 1871-1875 clearly 
demonstrates the change wliich Scottish agriculture had undergone. 
Though practically the same amount of land was brought under the 

Table X. Acreage under Cullttiation. 

r Total Area, including Inland Water, but excluding Forc*8hore ^ 
and Tidal Water, 19,458,728 Acres. 


t Not separately distinguished. 

plough, there was a considerable fall in the acreage under grain and 
green crops, but this was ratlicr more than balanceil by the increased 
area under grass, showing that the tendency towards the raising 
of live stock has become more widesjircad an<l more pronounced. 
Only a little more than one-fourth of the area of Scotland iscultivated, 
while in England only one-fourth is left un¬ 
cultivated ; but it should be t>orne in mind 
that “ permanent pasture " does not include 
the mountainous districts, which not only 
form 80 large a ]^roportion of the surface but 
also, in their hea^s and natural grasses, 
supply a scanty herbage for shee]:) and cattle, 
9,104,388 acres being used for grazing in 
1905. Oats remain the staple grain crop, 
and barley, though fluctuating from year to 
year, is steadied by the demands of the dislillOTs. W’neat showed a 
marked decline in most years from 1893 to 1904. Table XL, how¬ 
ever, shows that in most cases, even when the acreage occupied by 
crops is smaller, the estimated yield to the acre shows a distinct 
improvement, the result of enhanced skill and industry, and the 
Table XL— Showing Yield of Chief Crops to the Acre. 


Crops. 


.Average 
1871-1875. j 


Acres. 


1905. 


\cres. 


Crops. 


i Estimate Total Produce. 


I Average ' Average 
! Yield to i Yield to 
j the Acre. | the Acre. 



■885. 

1905. ' 

1885. 

1005. 

Wheat—Bushels 

1,893,501 

*.065,381 1 

34'33 

42-46 

Barley 

8.245.820 

8,004,446 

. 34*72 

37-73 

Oats ,, 

.4.3.407 ,‘27 

35,277,807 i 

3 **93 

36-63 

Beans „ 

709,577 

364,818 

30-67 

36-76 

Peas „ 

37,464 

17,108 1 

21*41 

27-16 

Potatoes—T on s 

803,523 

979,541 

5*39 

6 -€I 7 

Turnips and 
Swedes—Tons 

6,496.189 

7,162,794 1 

*5 39 

1608 


Total area under Crops and Grasses.* 4,560,825 1 4,880,985 
I Permanent Pasture— . 


For Hay . 

Not for Hay .... 

1 

148,34* 1 
1,302,384 1 

Total 

. { 1,084,983 

1,450,726 ; 

Arable Land. 

• ; 3,475.84* 

3 , 430»239 . 

Grain Crops— 

Wheat. 

Barley or Here . 

Oats . . 

Rye .... 

Beans .... 

Peas. 

i 

I**,513 

252,105 

1,007,339 

10,480 

26,746 

*, 33 * 

48,641 1 
*>*,134 1 

962,972 i 
5.598 ! 
10,346 ' 
910 

Total 

• ! 1.4*1,515 

1 

1 , 240,001 j 


* Not including mountain and heath land. 


adoption of more scientific methods. In 1905 the yield of hay from 
clover, sainfoin and rotation grasses amounted to 666,985 tons, 
or 3i‘i9 cwts. to the acre, and from permanent pasture 209,908 
tons, or 28*46 cwts. to the acre, or 876,893 tons of all kinds of hay 
j from 575,220 acres. 

I Table XTL shows the number of live stock in 1905, with the 
I average for the period 1871-1875, and illustrates the extent to which 
I farmers have turned their attention to stock in preference to crops. 

I The cattle stock has risen steadily, and a regular increase in the 
I number under 2 years points to the healthy state of the breeding 
j industry. The breeds include the Ayishire, noted milkers and 
! specially adapted for dairy farms (which prevail in the south-west), 
which in this respect have largely supplanted the Galloway in their 
native district; the polled Angus or Aberdeen, fair milkers, but 
valuable for their beef-making qualities, and on this account, as well 
as their hardihood, in great favour in the north-cast, where cattle¬ 
feeding has been carried to perfection ; and the West Highland or 
I Kyloe breed, a picturesque breed with long boms, shaggy coats and 
I decided colours—black, red, dun, cream and brindle—that thriven 
I well on wild and healthy pasture. The special breeds of sheep are 
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the hne-woollcd ol ShcUond, the bl&cklaced of the Highlands, the 
Cheviots, natives of the hills from which they are named, a favourite 
breed in tiw south, though Border Lcicesters and other English 
Tablii XII.- lllustratUK Ituftav of Ltve Stock. 


Stock. 

Average 
1871-1875. 

1904. 

Hnnuia— 

Uiied for agncultiiral pur]»9e», in¬ 
cluding marc.s kept for breeding 
Unbroken. 


49 ,W >8 

Total 

178,642 

206,188 

Cattle - 

Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle, 2 years and alwve 

< fthoT cattle, under 2 years 

■ 

392,252 
267,920 
4<>7,St’S 

4.37,138 

* 7 b ,330 

413,827 

Total 

'.'* 7.337 

1 . 227,294 

Sheep— 

Ewcr kept for breeding 

Other sheep, i year and above . 

Other sheep, under i year . 

4,734,008 

2,420,114 

*.918,444 

1,383,200 
2,722,467 

Total 

7 , 1 (>I ,!22 

7,024,211 

Pigs. 

. ... 

i(>(),I 48 

■ 3 U,*I 4 


breeds, as well as a variety of cros-ses, are kept for winter feeding on 
lowland farms. The principal lireeds of horses are the Shetland and 
Highland ponies, and the Clydesilale draught. 

Orchards and /■'ors.vfs.—The acreage devoted to orcliards rose from 
IJ02 in i8lfo to 348a in 1905. The chief areas for tri'e and small fruit 
are Clydesdale and the Cane of Gowrie, but there are also productive 
orchards in the shires of Haddington, Stirhng, Ayr and Roxburgh, 
while market-gardening has developed in the neighbourhood ol tiie 
larger towns. In iHia woods and plantations occupied 907,69.'; 
acres, of which joi ,4(19 acres wore natural woods and 40(1,226 planted. 
Within sixty years tlus area had declined to 7.44,490 acres, but with 
renewed attention to forestry and encouragement of planting the 
area had grown in 189.4 to 878,(17.'; acres; by 1905, however, the 
acreage was practically unchanged. Inverness, Aberdeen and Perth 
are naturally the best wooded shires. The modem plantations consist 
mostly of bwts fir with a sprmkhng ol larch. 

Deer Forests and Game, S-c .—fleer forests in 1900 covered 3,287,297 
acres, an increase of .47.';,40.'; acres since 1883 1'he red deer is peculiar 
to the Highlands, but the fallow deer is not uncommon in the lull 
country of the south-western Lowlands. The grouse moors occupy 
an extensive area and are widely distributed. I^rmigan and blucV 
cock are found in many districts, partridges and pheasants are care¬ 
fully preserved, and the caiwrcailzie, once extirpated, has Iwen 
restored to some of the Highland forests. Hares and rabbits, the 
latter especially, are abundant. Fox-hunting is fashionable in must 
of the southern shires, but otter-hunting is practically extinct 
The bear, wolf and beaver, once aimmun, have long ceased to be, the 
last wolf having been killed, it is said, in 1680 by Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel. The wild cat may yet lie found in the Highlands, and the 
polecat, ermine and pine marten still' exist, the golden eagle and the 
white-tailed eagle liaunt the wilder and more remote mountainous 
districts, while the other large birds of prey, like the osprey and kite, 
are becoming scarce. The islands, roexs and dills and some inland 
lochs are freiiuented in multitudes by a groat variety of water-fowl. 

Ftskerie.\. The Scottish sealmafd is divided for administrative 
purposes into twenty-seven fishery districts, namely, on the east 
coast, Eyemouth, Leith, Anstruther, Montrose, btunehaven, Aber¬ 
deen, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, Banff, Buckie, Findborn, Cromarty, 
Helmsdale, Lybster, Wick (1.4); oh the north, Orkney, Shetland 
(3); on the west, Stornoway, Barra, Loch Broom, Ixich Carron and 
Skye, Fort William, Campbeltown, Inver^, Rothesay, Greenock, 
BaJlantrae (10). The whole of the fisheries are controlled by the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, which was established in 1882 in suc¬ 
cession to the former Board of White Hemng Fishery. In 1903 the 
number of fishermen directly employed in fishing was 36,102, there 
were 17,496 engaged in curing and preserving the fisli landed, while 
31,301 were employed in suraidiary industries on shore, maldng a 
total of 85,839 persons engaged in the fisheries and dependent 
industries. In 1905 the hemng fishery yielded .4.342,777 cwts. 
(tt.343.o8o); in 1909, 4,5^,297 cwts. The most prolific districts 
are Shetland in the north, Ftawrbnrgh, Peterhead, wick, Aberdeen 
and Anstruther in the east, and Stornoway in the west. The principal 
herring market is continontal Europe, Germany and Russia being 
the largest consumers, and there has been a growing exportation to 
the United States. In 1905 the total catch of fish of ail kinds 
(excepting shell-fish) amount^ to 7,8.46,310 cwts., and in 1907 (the 
highest recorded to i9io|, 9,018.154 cwts. (O.*40.t27)- The annual 
value of the shell - fish (lobsters, crabs, oysters, mussels, clams, 


periwinkles cockles, shrimps) is about ^73,000. The weight of salmon 
carried by Scottish railways and steamers in 1894 was 2437 tons, and 
in 1903 It was 2047 tons. In 1894 the number ol boxes of Scottish 
salmon delivered at Billingsgate market in London was 15,489. and 
in 1903 it was 15,103, being more than half of the salmon received 
then from all parts of Europe, including Irish and English consign¬ 
ments. In 1903 the Tay rentals came to £22,002, the highest then 
recorded. The other considerable rentals were the Dee ^i 8 ,. 392 , 
Tweed £ts,3Sg and Spey ;f8i46. 

Roads .—In the 12th century an act was passed providing 
that the highways between market-towns should be at least 
20 ft. broad. Over the principal rivers at this early period there 
were bridges near the most populous places, as over the Dee neat 
Aberdeen, the Esk at Brechin, the Tay at Perth and the Forth 
near Stirling. Until the i6th century, however, traffic between 
distant places was carried on chiefly by pack-horses, "ae first 
stage-coach in Scotland was that which ran between Edinburgh 
and Leith in 1610. In 1658 there was a fortnightly stage-coach 
between Edinburgh and London, but afterwards it would appear 
to have lieen discontinued for many years. Separate acts en¬ 
joining the justices of the peace, and afterwards along with 
them the commissioners of supply, to take measures for the 
maintenance of roads weie pa.ssed in 1617, 1669, 1676 and 
1686. These provisions had reference chiefly to what afterwards 
came to be known as “ statute labour roads,” intended primarily 
to supply a means of communication within the several parishes. 
They were kept in repair by the tenants and cotters, and, when 
their labour was not sufficient, by the landlords, who were re¬ 
quired to ” .stent ” (assess) themselves, customs also being 
sometimes levied at bridges, ferries and causeways. By separate 
local acts the “ statute labour ” was in many cases replaced by 
a payment called “ conversion money,” and the General Roads 
Act of 1845 made the alteration universal. The Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Act of 1878 entrusted the control of the roads 
to royal and police burghs and in the counties to road trustees, 
from whom it was transferred by the Local Government Act of 
1889 to county councils, the management, however, lieing in the 
hands of district committees. The Highlands had good military 
roads earlier tlian the rest of the country. The project, begun in 
1725 under tlte direction of General George Wade, took ten years 
to complete, and the roads were afterwards kept in repair by an 
annual parliamentary grant. In the Lowlands the main roads 
were constructed undei the Turnpike Acts, the earliest of which 
was obtained in 1750. Originally they were maintained by 
tolls, but this metihod, after several counties had obtained 
separate acts for its abolition, was superseded in 1883 by the act 
of 1878. 

Canals .—Tliere are four canals in Scotland, the Caledonian, 
the Crinan, the Forth and Clyde and the Union, of which the 
Caledonian and Crinan are national property (see Caledonian 
Canal). The Forth and Clyde Navigation runs from Bowling 
on the Clyde, through the north-western part of Glasgow and 
through Kirkintilloch and Falkirk to Grangemouth on the Forth, 
a distance of 35 m. There is also a branch, zj m. long, from 
Stockingfield to Port Dundas in the city of Glasgow, which is 
continued for the distance of i m. to form a junction with the 
Monkland canal. This lost has a length of 12I m., and runs from 
the north-east of Glasgow through Coatteidge to Woodhall 
in tlie parish of Old Monkland. It was liegun in 1761 and opened 
for trctec in 1792. The Forth and Clyde canal was authorized 
in 1767 and opened from sea to sea in 1790. In 1846 its pro¬ 
prietors bought the Monkland canal, and in 1867 the combined 
undertaking passed into the hands of the Caledonian Railway 
Comply. The Union canal, 314 m. long, starts from Port 
Downie, on the Forth and Clyde canal near Falkirk, and runs 
to Port Hopetoun in Edinburgh. Begun in 1818 it was com¬ 
pleted in 1822, and in 1849 was vested in the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway Company, which in turn was absorbed by the 
North British Railway Company in 1865. The Forth and Clyde 
canal has a revenue of about £120,000 a year, including receipts 
from the docks at Grangemouth, and the expenditure on manage¬ 
ment and maintenance is about £40,000. The Union canal 
earns between £2000 and £3000, and its expenditure is but little 
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less than its revenue. Three other canals formerly existed in ] 
Scotland. The Aberdeen canal, iSJ m. long, running up the 
Don valley from Aberdeen to Inverurie was opened in 1807, 
but did not prove profitable and was ultimately sold to the Great 
North of Scotland Railway Company, by which it was abandoned. 
The Glasgow, Paisley and Johnstone canal, 11 m. long, was 
opened in 1811 and was bought in 1869 by the Glasgow and 
South-Western railway, which in 1881 obtained statutory powers 
to abandon it as a canal and use its site, so far as necessary, 
for a railway line. The Forth and Cart Junction canal was only 
half a mile long. It ran from the Forth and Clyde canal to 
the Qyde, opposite the river Cart, and was intended to allow 
vessels to pass direct from the east coast up that river to Paisley. 
The Caledonian railway, which acquired it together wi^i the 
Forth and Clyde canal in 1867, obtained powers to abandon 
it in 1893. 

Railways .—The first railway in Scotland for which an act of 
parliament was obtained was that between Kilmarnock and 
Troon (9I m.), opened in 1812, and worked by honses. A 
similar railway, of which the chief source of profit was the 
passenger traffic, was opened between Edinburgh and Dalkeith 
in 1831, branches being afterwards extended to Leith and Mussel¬ 
burgh. By 1840 the length of the railway lines for which bills 
were passed was 191J m., the capital being £3,122,133. The 
chief companies are the (hledonian, formed in 1845 I the North 
British, of the same date; the Glasgow and South-Western, 
formed by amalgamation in 1850; the Highland, formed by 
amalgamation in 1865; and the Great North of Scotland, 
1846. 

Table XIII. shows the advance in mileage, goods and passenger 
tralTic and receipts, from both sources, since 1857. 


Tablh XIII. Illustrating Growth of Railwav Business. 




1 I’assenger 
Passengers. I Tralhc 

I Receipts. 

Goods 

Total 

Year. 

Mileage. 

Traffic 

Receipts 

18.57 

124.3 

14.733..503I (‘»i 6>697 

£1,584,781 

(2,501,478 

1874 

2700 

38,220,892 2,350,593 

3,884,424 

0,235.017 

1884 

2999 

54.305,074, 2,931,737 

4,426,023 

7.357.760 

1888 

3097 

68,413.349 3 , 16 , 3.195 

4,564,627 

7,727,822 

1 1900 

3485 

122,201,102 4,715,592 

6,431 ,<>93 

11,147,285 

i 1905 

3804 

115,580,000 5,014,452 

(>,803,280 

11,817,738 


The total capital ol all the Scots companies in 1888 was £i 14,120,119; 
by 1910 it exceeded /|i85,ooo,ooo. Since the passing of the Light 
Kailways Act 1898, the Board of Trade has sanctioned several light 
railways. By 1910 the total railway mileage was 3844. 

Mining Industry.—ila&X and iron, generally found in con¬ 
venient proximity to each other, are the chief sources of the 
mineral wealth of Scotland. The principal coalfields arc ^nark- 
shire, which yields nearly half of the total output, Fifeshire, 
Ayrshire, Stirlingshire and Midlothian, but coal is also mined 
in the counties (usually reckoned as forming part of one or other 
of the main fields) of Linlithgow, Haddington, Dumbarton, 
Clackmannan, Kinross, Dumfries, Renfrew, Argyll and Peebles, 
while a small quantity is obtained from the Oolite at Brora 
in Sutherlandshire. The earliest records concerning coalpits 
appear to be the charters granted, towards the end of the 12th 
century, to William Oldbridge of C^irriden in Linlithgowshire, 
and in 1291 to the abbot and convent of Dunfermline conferring 
the privilege of digging coal in the lands of Pittencrieff. The 
monks of Newhattle Abbey also dug coal at an early date from 
surface pits on the banks of the Esk. Aeneas Sylvius (Pope 
Pius IL), who visited Scotland in the isth century, refers to 
the fact that the poor received at church doors a species of stone 
which they burned instead of wood ; and although the value of 
coal for smith’s and artificer’s work was early recognized it was 
not used for domestic purposes till about the close of the i6th 
century. In 1606 an act was passed binding colliers to perpetual 
service at the works where they were employed, and they were not 
fully emancipated till 1799. An act was passed in 1843 forbidding 
the employment of chiltben of tender years and women in under¬ 
ground mines. In 1905 there were 492 coal and iron mines in 
operation, employing 109,939 hands (89,516 below ground and 
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20,423 above). The total output in that year amounted to 
35,839,297 tons, valued at £10,369,433.' "rhe total quantity 
worked up to the end of 1898 was 1,514,062 tons, the quantity 
then remaining to work being estimated at 4)fi34)7®S»°°o tons. 
The quantity of coal exported in 1905 from the principal 
Scottish ports was 7,863,511 tons, and the quantity shipfted coast¬ 
wise to ports of the United Kingdom amounts annually to about 
2} million tons in addition. 

The rise of the iron industry dates from the establishment 
of the Catron ironworks near Falkirk in 1760, but it was the 
introduction of railways that gave the pr^uction of pig-iron 
its greatest impetus. In 1796 the quantity produced was 18,640 
tons, which had only doubled in thirty-four years (37,5°° Wns 
in 1830). In 1840 this had grown to 241,000 tons, in 1845 to 
475,000 tons and in 1865 to 1,164,000 tons, almost the height 
of its prosperity, for in 1905 the product of 101 blast furnaces 
only amounted to 1,375,125 tons, and in the interval there were 
years when the output was below one million tons. More than 
one-third of the iron ore (that chiefly worked being Black Band 
Ironstone) comes from mines whicli also yield coal. The iron- 
producing counties in the order of their output are Ayr, 
Lanark, Renfrew, Linlithgow, Dumbarton, Fife, Midlothian and 
Stirling, the first three being the most productive. In 1905 
the quantity of ore raised was 832,388 tons, valued at £320,875 
and yielding 249,716 tons of metal. The imports of ore in that 
year amounted to 1,862,4,^ tons of the value of £1,420,379. 

The oil shale industry is wholly modern and has attained to 
considerable magnitude since it was established (in 1851 and 
following years). Linlithgowshire yields nearly three-fourths 
of the total output, Midlothian produces nearly one-fourth, 
a small quantity is obtained from Lanarkshire, and there is an 
infinitesimal supply from Sutherland. The mineral is chiefly 
oVitained from seams in the Calciferous Sandstone at the base of 
the Carboniferous rocks. 

Firc-clny is produced in Lanarkshire, which yields nearly half of 
the total output, and Ayrshire and, less extensively, in Stirlingshire, 
Fifeshire, Renfrewshire, Midlotliian and a few other shires. Witli 
the exception of the counties of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, Suther¬ 
land and Inverness, granite is ijuarried in every shire in Scotland, 
but the industry predominates in Aberdeenshire, and is of consider¬ 
able importance m Kirkcudbrightshire: limestone is quarried in 
half of the counties, but especimly in Midlothian and Fife; large 
quantities of paving-stones are exported from Caithness and Forfar¬ 
shire, and there are extensive slate quarries at Ballachulish and other 
places in Argyllsliirc, which furnishes three-fourths of the total 
supply. Sandstone, of which the total production in 1905 was 
• ,•42,'35 tons valued at Aao.ybi, is quarried in nearly every county, 
but the imlustry fiourisnes particularly in the shires of Lanark, 
Dumfries, Ayr and Forfar. Lead ore occurs at Wanlockhead m 
Dumfnesshirc and Leadhills in Lanarkshire. In 1905 there were 
produced 2774 tons of dressed lead ore, of the value of ,(25,823, 
yielding 2107 tons of lead in smelting and 11,40902. of silver. Gold 
has lieen found in the county ol Koss and Cromarty. A small 
quantity of zinc is mined in Dumfriesshire and of barytes at Loch- 
winnodi in Renfrewshire. The precious metals were once worked at 
Abington in Lanarkshire and in the Ochils, and lead was mined at 
Tyndrum in Perthshire. In 1905 there were hh mines apart from 
coal and iron, employing altogether 5329 hands, and 1127 quarries 
employing 7390 persons inside the quarries and 4797 persons outside, 
or 12,187 in all. Alumina is treated at works near Foyers in the 
shire of Inverness, where abundant water power enables electricity 
to be generated cheaply. The Foyers installation is the largest 
water-power plant in the United Kingdom. 

Iron and Steel.—In igoi the number of persons engaged in working 
of the raw material was 23,263, ol whom 8258 were employed in steel 
smelting and founding, 7781 at blast furnaces in the manufacture of 
pig-iron, and 7224 at puddling furnaces and rolling mills. All the 
great iron foundries and engineering works are situated in the 
Central Plain or Lowlands, in close proximity to the shipbuilding 
yards and coalfields, especially in tlic lower and part of the middle 
wards of Lanarkshire, m certain districts of Ayrshire and Renfrew¬ 
shire, at and near Dumbarton, in south Stirlingshire and in some 
parts of East and Mid Lothian and Fife. In 1901 the number of 
persons employed in engineering and machine-making—including 
24,122 ironfounders, 24,944 blacksmiths, 26,567 fitters, turners and 
erectors, 9767 boiler-makers and i8,bi8 undefined—^amounted to 
118,739. In miscellaneous metal trades, embracing tinplate goods, 
wire workers, makers of stoves, grates, ranges and fire-arms, makers 
of bolts, nuts, rivets, screws and staples, and those occupied in several 
subsidiary trades, the number of operatives in 1901 amounted to 
13,209. In the same year there were 7279 persons employed in the 
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making of cycles, motor oars, railway coaches and waggons and 
carriages and other vehicles. In the whole group of industries con¬ 
nected with thf! working in metals and the manufacture of machinery, 
implements and conveyances the total number of persons employed 
amounted in lyoi to *05,830. 

Manujaclmts. (a) Wool and Although a company 

of wool weavers was incorporated by the town council of 
Edinburgh in 1475, the cloth worn by the wealthier classes down 
to the beginning of the 17th century was of English or French 
manufacture, the lower classes wearing “ coarse cloth made at 
home,” a custom .still prevalent in the remoter districts of the 
Highlands. In 1601 seven Flemings were brought to Edinburgh 
to teach the manufacture of serges and broadcloth, and eight 
years later a company of Flemings was established in tlie 
Canongate (Edinburgh) for the manufacture of cloth under the 
protection of the king; but, notwitlistanding also the establish¬ 
ment in 1681 of an English company for the manufacture of 
woollen fabrics near Haddington, the industry for long made 
little progress. In fact its importance dates from the introduction 
of machinery in the iQth century. The most important branch 
of the trade, that of tweed.s, first began to attract attention 
shortly after 1830; though still having its principal seat in the 
district from which it takes its name, including (laiashiels, 
Hawick, Innerleithen and Selkirk, it has extended to other 
towns, especially Aberdeen, Elgin, Inverness, Stirling, Bannock¬ 
burn, Dumfries and Paisley. Carpet manufacture has had its 
principal seat in Kilmarnock .smee 1817, l)ut is also carried on 
in Aberdeen, Ayr, Bannockburn. Glasgow, Paisley imd else¬ 
where. Tartans are largely manufactured in Tillicoultry, 
Bannockburn and Kilmarnock, and shawls and plaids in .several 
towns. P'ingering and many other kinds of woollen yarns are 
manufactured at Alloa, the headquarters of the industry. In 
1901 the numitcr of operatives in the woollen industry (including 
combers and .sorters, spinners, weavers and workers in other 
processes) amounted to *4,906. In 1850 the employed numbered 
lo.aio. 

(A) Flax, Hemp and Jute.—The manufacture of cloth from 
flax is of very ancient date, and towards tlie close of tlie i6lh 
century Scottish linen clotlis were largely exjxirted to foreign 
countries, as well as to England. Regulations in regard to the 
manufacture were passed in 1641 and 1661. In a petition 
presented to the privy council in 1684, complaining of the severe 
treatment of Scotsmen selling linen in England, it was stated 
that la.ooo persons were engaged in the manufacture. Through 
the intercession of the secretary of state with the king these 
restrictions were removed. Further to encourage the trade it 
was enacted in 1686 that the bodies of all persons, excepting 
poor tenants and cotters, should be buried in plain linen only, 
spun and made within the kingdom. The act was renewed 
in 169^ and 1695, and in the former year another act was passed 
prohibiting the export of lint and permitting its import free of 
duty. At the time of the Union the annu^ amount of linen 
cloth manufactured in Scotland is supposed to have been about 
1,500,000 yards. The Union gave a considerable impetus to 
the manufacture, as did also the establishment of the Board of 
Manufactures in 1727, which-applied an annual sum of £*650 
to its encour^ment, and in 17*9 established a colony of French 
Protestants in Edinburgh, on Ae site of the present Picardy 
Place, to teach the spinning and weaving of cambric. From 
the ist of November 17*7 to Hie ist of November 17*8 the 
amount of linen doth stamped was 3,183,978 yds., valued at 
£103,31*, but for the year ending the 1st of November i8**, 
when the regulations as to the inspection and stamping of linen 
ceased, it had increased to 36,368,530yds., valued at £1,396,296. 
The counties in which the manufacture is now most largely 
carried on are Forfar, Perth, Fife and Aberdeen, but Renfrew, 
Lanark, Edinburgh and Ayr ore also exten«vely associated 
with it. Dundee is the prmcipal seat of the coarser fabrics, 
Dunfermline of the table and other finer linens, while Paisley 
is widely known for ils sewing threads. The allied industry 
of jute u the staple industry of Dundee. In 1890 the number 
employed in the linen industry was 34,232, which had declined 
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in 1901 to 23,570. In 1890 the operatives in the jute and hemp 
industry numbered 39,885, and in 1901 they were (including 
workers in canvas, sacking, sailcloth, rope, twine, mats, cocoa 
fibre) 46,550- 

(r) Cotton. —The first cotton miU was built at Rothesay by 
an English company in 1779, though Penicuik also lays claim 
to priority. The Rothesay mill was soon afterwards acquired 
by David Dale, who was the agent for Sir Richard Arkwright, 
and had the invaluable aid of his counsel and advice. Dale 
also established cotton factories in 1785 at New Lanark, after¬ 
wards so closely associated with the socialistic schemes of his 
son-in-law, Robert Owen. The counties of Lanark and Renfrew 
are now the principal seats of the industry. The great majority 
of the cotton factories are concentrated in Glasgow, Paisley 
and the neighbouring towns, but the industry extends in other 
districts of the west and is also represented in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Perth and Stirling. As compared with England, 
however, the manufacture has stagnated. The number of 
hands employed in 1850 was 34,325, in 1875 it was 35,652 and 
in 1901 (mcluding bleachers, dyers, printers, calenderers, &c.) 
it was 34,057. 

(<f) Silk and other Textiles. —The principal seats of the silk 
manufacture are Paisley and Glasgow. In 1885 the numlxT 
employed amounted to 600 and in 1901 to 2424. The weaving 
of lace curtains has made considerable progress, in 1878 only 
45 hands being employed against 2875 in 1901. Hosiery manu¬ 
factures, a characteristic Border industry, with its chief scat 
at Hawick, employed 11,957 hands in 1901. The total number 
of persons working in textile fabrics in iqoi, exclusive of 21,849 
drapers, mercers and other dealers, but including 43,040 employed 
in mixed or un.specified materials (hosiery, lace, carpets, rugs, 
fancy goods. &c., besides a large number of “ undefined ” factor.- 
liands and weavers), amounted to 174,547 persons. 

(f) Whisky and Beer. —Scotland claims a distinctive manu 
facture in whisky. Though distillation wics originally introduced 
from England, by 1771 large quantities of spirits were already 
being consigned to the English market. The legal manufacture 
of whisky was greatly checked in the earlier part of the iqtli 
century by occasional advances in the duty, but after the reduc 
tion of 2 S. 4i(d. per proof gallon in 1823—the dutj- amounted 
in 1904 to 11s. per proof gallon—the number of licensed distillers 
rapidly increased, to the discouragement of smuggling and 
illicit di.stillation. In 1824 the numlier of gallons made amounted 
to 5,108,373; by 1855 this had more than doubled ; in 1884 
it was 20,164,962 : in 1900 it reached 31,798465 ; and in 1904 
it had receded to 27,110,977. More than four-fifths of the 
distilleries at work in the United Kingdom are situated in 
Scotland. The leading distilling counties are Argyll, Banff, 
Elgin, Inverness and Alieideen. Perth and Ross and Cromarty, 
while the industry is found in seventeen other shires. In 1893- 
1894 the total net duty received for home-made spirits amount^ 
to £5461,198 and in 1903-1904 to £7,276,125. The production 
has attained to colossal dimensions. In 1893-1894 the quantity 
of proof gallons in bond was 61,375,754, and in 1903-1904 it 
amounted to 121,397,951, the production having practically 
doubled itself within ten years. Ale was a common beverage 
as early as the 12th century, one or more breweries being attached 
to every religious house and barony. So general was its use even 
in the beginning of the 18th century that the threatened imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on malt in 1725 provoked serious riots in Glasgow' 
and clamour for repeal of the Union ; and sixty years afterwards 
Robert Bums in certain poems voiced the popular sentiment 
concerning the “ curst restrictions ” proposed by the Excise 
on beer and whisky. Though ale has been supeiseded by whiski- 
as the national b^erage, brewing is extensively carried on in 
Edinburgh, whose ales are in high repute, Leith, Alloa and else¬ 
where. In 1885 the number of barrels of beer, duty-paid, 
amounted to 1,237,3*3: 1893-1894, to 1,733407; and in 

1903-1904 to 1,877,978. In 1893-1894 the duty (6s. 3d. the 
barrel) yielded £473,311 and in 1903-1904 (7s. 9d. the barrel) 
£649,080. After 1893-1894, when the number of brewers licensed 
to brew for sale numbered 149, there wras a steady fall to 117 
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in 1903-1904, alleged by the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
to be due to Ae disappearance of the small brewer. The practice 
of private brewing exhibits a still greater decline—from *72 to 
84 m the years named. Notwithstanding the enormous turnover 
and output and the large capital invested, neither distilling nor 
brewing gives employment to many hands, the figures for 1901 
l)emg 1330 maltsters, 2052 brewers and 1970 distillers. 

(/) Miscellaneous. —Paper, stationery and printing arc in¬ 
dustries in which Scotland has always occupied a foremost 
position. A paper mill was erected in 1675 at Dairy on the 
Water of Leith in which French operatives were employed to give 


regarding the number and tonnage of shipping arc, however, 
lackirig till the i8th century. From two reports printed by the 
^ Scottish Uurgh Record Society in 1881, it appears that the 
I number of vessels belonging to the principal ports—I.eith, 
I Dundee, Glasgow, Kirkcaldy and Montrose—in 1656 was 58, 
; the tonnage being 3140, and that by 1692 they had increased to 
1 97 of 5905 tons. These figures only represent a portion of the 
j total shipping of the kingdom. At the time of the Union in 
1707 the numlier of vessels was 215 of 14,485 tons. 

' Table XIV. gives the figures ol the registered tonnage in port in 
, 1850 and later specified years, wluch are interesting as showing how, 


Taulk XIV .—Showing Registered Tonnage in Rort in Specified Years. 
1850. i i860. 1870. I 1884. I 1900. 



No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tottit. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ions. 

Sailing vessels 
Steam vessels . ] 

3432 

169 

491,395 1 

30,827 

3172 

324 

352,212 

71,579 

2715 

582 

727,942 

209,142 

2065 

» 27,295 

806,780 

X104 

1980 

709,430 

1,528,032 

918 
2 1.10 

! 578.340 

i.i, 39..558 

Total . 

3601 

522,222 

3480 

623,791 

3297 

937.084 

3468 

2,694,075 

3084 

2,237,462 

3248 

3 . 7 * 7>898 


instruction, with the result, in tlie words of the proprietors, that 
“ grey and blue paper was produced much finer than ever was 


wliile sailing vessels declined during the half century to one-third 
of their number in 1850, steam vessels increased thirtcenfold. It is 


done before in the kingdom.” Midlothian has never lost the | ***“ tonnage of the 918 saihng vessels of 1905 was con 

. . . _ ^ ... ..... ... . ' Mirttti'n.nlv in nl i hai /if 1 hA 7.4 29 uniiincr v^muivIk of iKe^v l\i«4 


lead then secured. The paper mills at Penicuik and elsewhere in 
the vale of the Esk and around Edinburgh are flourishing 
concerns, and the industiy' is also vigorously conducted near 
Aberdeen. .Stationery is largely manufactured at Glasgow, 
.Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 1901 the number of persons 
employed in the paper and stationery industries amounted to 
19,602. Ever since it was established liy Tabli. X 

Andrew Myllar and Walter Chepman, early in - 

the i6th century, the Edinburgh press has been j 

renowned for the beauty and excellence of its | 

typography, a large proportion of the books_ 1_ 

issued by London publishers emanating from 1855 i,9(>3 

the printing works of the Scottish capital. 

Printing is also extensively carried on in Gla.sgow ! 
iind Aberdeen, and Cupar once enjoj'ed consider- ' ,^o(, 77213 

.dile repute for its press. The number of persons 1905 | 9,928 
engaged in the production of books and other 


, . siderably m excess of that of the 3432 sailing vessels of 1839, but even 

wnere m „„ a declining figure from a higher tonnage of the middle of the 
urishing ' period. On the other hand, during fifty-five years tlie tonnage 01 
;ed near ' steamers had grown to be a hundred times as large as it was in 
ilaseow ■ ’ Table XV. illustrates the development tliat took place in the 
® ] , shipping trade with foreign countries and British possessions, as 

persons well as the expansion of the coasting trade, m 1855-1903, certain 
inted to years being taken as types. 

TablI'- XV'. — Foreign and Colonial and Coastwise Trade : Tonnage 0/ VesseU. 


1 

Y ear i 

Coastwise, 1 

Colonial and Foreign. 1 

Total. i 

. 1 

' 1 

Kntore<l. 

Cleared. 

liiilered. 

Cleared. 

linten‘(l. 

Cleared. 

i «55 

> . 9 (> 3,552 

2,057,936 

668,078 

840,150 

2,631,630 

2,898,086 

1880 

6,628,853 

5,691,136 

6,998,516 

2,700,1)15 

3,001,897 

9.329,768 

8,693.033 

1889 1 

7.188,763 

3,031,010 

4,412,607 

11,119,773 

11,411,123 

15,234,036 

1898 

6.2.56.233 

8,037,481 

5..510,927 

6,296,555 

14,767,160 

' T900 j 

7.213,574 

6.791,959 

5,657,200 ; 
6,268,745 

6,602,545 

12,870,774 

13.394,504 

16,978,736 

>005 

9,928,(>74 

9,500,160 

7,478,576 

16,197,419 


printed matter (including lithographers, copper, steel plate and 
" process ” printers, bookbinders, publishers, booksellers and 
distributors) amounted in 1901 to 24,139. The first sugar refinery 
was erected in 1765 at Greenock, which, despite periodical 
vicissitudes, has remained the principal seat of the industry, 
Avhich is also carried on at Leith, Gla.sgow and Dundee. The 
making of preserves and confectionery flourishes in Dundee, 
•Mwrdeen, Paisley and Edinburgh. Kirkcaldy is the seat of the 
oil floor-cloth and linoleum industries, the latter introduced in 
1877. The headquarters of the chemicals manufacture are 
situated in Glasgow and the vicinity, while explosives are chiefly 
manufactured at Stevenston and elsewhere in .Ayrshire, and at 
iTrtain places on the Argyll coast. Among occupations providing 
employment for large numbers were trades in connexion with 
building and works of construction (136,639 persons in 1901), 
and furniture and timber (39,000), while the conveyance of 
passengers, parcels and messages employed 163,102 (railway, 
43,037 ; roads, 53,813; sea, rivers and canals, 20,451 ; docks, 
harbours and lighthouses, 10,659; and storage, porterage and 
messages, 35,142). 

Commerce and Shipping .—That Scotland had a considerable 
trade with foreign countries at a very early period may be 
inferred from the importation of rich dresses by Malcolm III. 
(d. 1093), and the enjoyment of Oriental luxuries by Alexander I. 
(d. 1124). His successor, David L, receives the special praise of 
Fordun for enriching “ the pwrts of his kingdom with foreign 
merchandise.” In the 13th century the Scots had acquired a 
considerable celebrity in shipbuilding; and a powerful French 
baron had a ship specially built at i^vemess in 1249 convey 
him and his vassals to the Holy Land. The principal shipowners 
at this period were the clergy, who embarked the wealth of their 
religious houses in comment enterprises. Definite statements 


Tabic XVI. exhibits the growth of the foreign and colonial trade 
[ at specified dates since 1755, showing how it advanced by leaps and 
bounds during the latter part of the igth century. Though the value 
of imports into Scotian d is less than one-eleventh of that into England, 
tills dues not represent the due proportion of foreign wares used and 


Tabli! XVI .—Showing Growth of Foreign and Colonial Trade 
since yy/y.' 


Year. 

Imiiorts. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1755 

464,411 

535.576 

1874 

31,012,750 

>7.912.932 

1790 

1,688,337 

1.2353405 

1880 

34,997,652 

18,243,078 

1765 

1,268,520 

976,79« 

• 1884 

30,600,258 

20,322,355 

1800 

2 , 212,790 

2,340,069 

1889 

36,771,016 

22 .^X 0.006 

1815 

3,447,853 

6.997,709 

1898 

36,224,982 

23.643,143 

1825 

4,694,304 

5,842,296 

1900 

38,691,245 

32,166,561 

1851 

8,921,108 

5,016,116 

1903 

40,396,280 

32,301,198 


consumed in Scotland, for the obvious reason that large quantities 
of goods are brought into the country by rail, nearly all the tea, for 
example, consumed in Great Britain being imported into London, 
while several ports have almost a monopoly of certain other im 
ports. Foreign and colonial merchandise transhipped was valued at 
2989,289 in 1889 and at ;^746,246 in 1903. The customs revenue rose 
from /i,965,o8o in 1894 to £$,399,1^1 in 1903. Ju^ed by the 
combined value of their imports and exports the chief ports arc 
as shown in the first section of Table XVII. Their status is modi¬ 
fied by the movements of shipping, and for purposes of comparison 
the entrance and clearance tonnage of the trade with British colonies 
and foreign countries and of the coastwise traffic are exhibited in the 
second and third sections of the same table. The favourable 
position occupied by Greenock in the third section is due to its 
preponderating share of the traffic with the west coa.st and the 
islmids. Its share of the Irish and coasting trade likewise accounts 
for the position of Ardrossan in the same section. It should be 
added that on the figures of import and export value in 1909, 
Aberdeen had changed places with Methil, and Burntisland wito 
Gran ton. The figure for Glasgow in that year was ^41,238,867. 
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Table XVII.—C*«/ Ports Ufojh 


- — . 

Port. 

n- 

i 

1 Order. 

Imports 

an<l 

Exports. 

i 

Order. 

Colonial 

and 

Foreign 

Tonnage 

In and Out. 

Order. 

Glasgow 

1 

38,201,762 

L 

4,472,071 

1 

laiitli 

; 2 

17.975,978 

2 

2,210,015 

4 

(>rangemouth 

: 4 

6,274,417 

4 

1,425.978 

6 

Dundro . 

4 

5,657,584 

7 

320,103 

7 

Greenock 

5 

2,046,457 

10 

202,336 

2 

Methil . 

6 

1,127,931 

3 

1,716,355 

b 

Alicrdcen 

7 

1,935.243 

8 

217,410 

3 

Granlfiii 

U 

933.480 

9 

202,901 

10 

liunitisland 

9 

840,741 

5 

1,305.94s 

g 

AnlruuNan 

XO 

651,124 

b 

320,356 

5 


Shipbuilding .—Many of the most important improvements 
in the eonstruction of sliips, especially steam vessels, are due to the 
enterprise and skill of the Clyde shipbuilders, who, from the time 
of Robert Napier of Shandun (1791-1876), who built and engined 
the first steamers for the Cunard Company, formed in 1840, 
have enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for the construction of 
leviathan liners, both as regards mechanical appliances and the 
beauty and convenience of the internal arrangements. The 
principal Clyde yards are situated in the Glasgow district (Govan, 
Partick, Fairfield, Clydebank, Renfrew), Dumbarton, Port 
Glasgow and Greenock. At several of the ports on the lower 
firth, us at Ardrossan and Fairlie, famous for its yachts, the 
industry is also carried on. On the east roa.st the leading yards 
are at l^iith, Kirkcaldy, Grangemouth, Dundee, Peterhead and 
Aberdeen, which, in the days of sailing ships, was renowned for 
its clippers built for the tea trade. There are yards also at 
Inverness. 

Postal 5 m»iVe.—Towards the end of the i6th century the 
practice arose of regular communication by letter between the 
magistrates of the larger towns and the seat of government in 
Edinburgh. After the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England the necessity for an ordered method of intercourse 
between the Scottish capital and London liecuine urgent, but 
the plans adopted involved extraordinary delay, for it not 
infrequently happened that there was an interval of two months 
between the despatch of a letter and the receipt of a reply. 
Such a leisurely fashion of transacting business soon grew 
intolerable, and in 1635 a system of relays was instituted which 
enabled the journey between the two cities to be accomplished 
in three days, the charge for a letter being 8d. The service was 
reorganized in 1662, and in 1711 the postal establishments of 
the United Kingdom, hitherto conducted independently in each 
country, were consolidated into one. When this reform was 
effected the cost of a letter to London was reduced to 6d. Three 
years before this date a local penny post had been provided in 
Edinburgh by private enterprise, carried on by a staff of seven 
persons, and after the success of this effort had been demon¬ 
strated the concern was taken over by the post office. Subse¬ 
quently postal business stagnated, mainly owing to the greatly 
increo^ clmrges (the postage of a letter from London to Edin¬ 
burgh is stated to have cost ts. 4id.), until the system of uniform 
penny postage came into operation. The telephones are mainly 
conducted by the pMt office and the Nation^ Telephone Com¬ 
pany, but the corporation of Glasgow has a municipal service. 

Rtligion .—^The bulk of the population is Presbyterian, this 
form of Church government having generally obtained, in spite 
of persecution and other vicissitudes, since the Reformation. It 
is accepted equally by the Established Church, the United Free, 
the Free and other smaller Presbyterian bodies, the principal 
point distin^Lshin^ the first-named from the rest being that it 
accepts the headship of the sovereign. The Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, which is in communion ivith the Church of England, 
claims to represent the ancient Catholic Church of the country. 

Sec Scotlano, Church of : also Fsbr Church of Scotland ; 
Unitbd Prssbvtbrian Church ; Prssbvtbriamism ; and Scot- 
laud, Efiscofal Church of. 


Parliamentary Government .—By the Act of Union 

- --- in 1707 Scotland ceased to have a separate parlia- 

! , ment, and its government was assimilated to that 

I “f England. In the parliament of Great Britain its 

I In an^ut. representation was fixed at sixteen peers elected in 
Holyrood Palace by the peers of Scotland at each 

---new parliament in the House of Lords, and at 

4 .^ 57,957 forfy-five members in the House of Commons, the 
counties returning thirty and the burghs fifteen. 

8o7!i5o The power of the sovereign to create new Scottish 
4,348,9*8 peerages lapsed at the Union, and consequently 
number is a diminishing quantity. By the 
*’23 o’^ 8 I I^cform Act of 1832 the number of Scottish repre- 
i I sentatives in the Commons was raised to fifty-three, 

I 1,094,4.19 I the counties under a slightly altered arrangement 
——— reluming thirty members as before, and the burghs, 
reinforced by the erection of various towns into parliamentary 
burghs, twiinty-three ; the second Reform Act (1867) increased 
the number to sixty, the universities obtaining representation by 
two members, while two additional members were assigned to 
the counties and three to the burghs ; by the Redistribution of 
.Scats Act in 1885 an addition of seven members was made to the 
representation of the counties and five to that of the burghs, 
the total representation being raised to seventy-two. The 
management of Scottish business in parliament has since 1885 
been under the charge of the secretary for Scotland.' 

Law.—At the Union Scotland retained its old system of law and 
legal administration, a system modelled on tUat of France ; but since 
the Union the laws of England and Scotland have been on many 
points a.ssimilated, the criminal law of the two countnes ix ing now 
practically idenDcal, although the methods of procedure are in many 
respects different. The Court of Session, as the supreme court in 
civil causes is called, which is held at Edinburgh, dates from 1532, 
and was formed on the model of the partement of Paris. Since the 
Union it has undergone certain modifications. It consists of thirteen 
iudges, acting in an Inner and an Outer House. The Inner House 
has two divisions, witli four judges each, the first being presided 
over by the lord president of the whole court, and the second liy 
the lord justice clerk. In the Outer House five judges, called lords 
orduiary, sit in separate courts. Appeals may be made from the 
lords ordinary to either of the divisions of tlie Inner Hou.se, and, if 
tlie occasion demands, the ojrinion of all the iudges of tlie Court of 
Session may lie called for; but whether this Ih- done or not the de¬ 
cision is regarded as a decision of the Court of Session. ApjK-als may 
be made from the Court of Session to the House of Lords. '1 he lord 
justice general (lord jiresident), the lord justice clerk and the other 
judges of tlie Court of Session form the High Court of Justiciary, 
mstituted in 1672, for criminal cases, which sits at Edinburgh for the 
trial of cases from the throe Lothians and of cases referred from the 
circuit courts. The latter meet for the south at Jedburgh, Dumfries 
and Ayr; for the west at Glasgow, Inveraray and Stirhng; and for 
the nortli at Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee and Inverness. Thelaw agents 
who undertake cases to be decided before the supreme courts ate 
Hther solicitors before the supreme courts (S.S.C.) or writers to the 
signet (W.b.), the latter of whom possess certam special privileges. 
The lawyer authorized to plead before the supreme courts is termed 
an advocate. The principal law officer of tlie crown is the lord 
advocate, who is assisted by the soUcitor-general and by advocates- 
depute. The practical administration of tlie law in a county is 
under the control of the sherift-depute, who combines witli his 
judicial duties certam administrative funcDons. TTie ofiice, wliich 
once imphed a much less restricted authority than at present, is as 
old as the reign of Alexander I. (d. 1124), when the greater part of the 
kingdom was divided into twenty-five sheriffdoms. In the latter 
part of the 13th century they numliered tliirty-four, but now there 
are only fifteen sheriffs in all, who, excepDng the sherifi for Lanark¬ 
shire, need not reside in the counties to which they are appointed and 
are not prohibited from private practice. Hiey are assisted by 
shdrifla-substitute upon whom tlie bulk of the work falls, who must 
be resideiiDal and are debarred from private practice. At one time 
tlie functions of the sheriff-principal were confined to one county, 
but by an act passed in 1835 it was arranged that as sheriffdoms fell 
vacant certain counties should be grouped under the control of one 
sheriff-principal. Thus Aberdeen, Kincardine and Banff form one 
group, and the throe Lothians with Peebles another. The public 
prosecutor fur counties is the procurator-fiscal, who takes the 

f A separate secretary of state for Scotland was in existence after 
the Umon, but this office was abolished in 1746. From 1782 to 1885 
the secretary of state for the home department was responsible for 
the conduct of Scottish business, being advised in these matters by 
the lord advocate. The secretary for Scotland is not one of the 
principal secretaries of state. 
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initiative in regard to suspected cases oi sudden deatli, although in 
this respect the law of Scotland is less strict than that of England. 
Justices of the peace, who are unpaid and require no special qualifica¬ 
tion, but as they are recommended by the lord-lieutenant, are 
generally persons of position in county, once exercised a wider 
subordinate jurisdiction than now devolves upon tliem, their chief 
administrative function being to act along with certain members of 
the county councils, as the licensing authority for public-hous^ in 
the county and in police burghs, and as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of the baiUcs in royal and parhamentary burghs. 

Local Government .—The largest administrative unit is that of the 
county, but the areas of counties may be adapted to meet various 
pubUc or political requirements. They may be altered for the 
purposes of the registrar-general, and for police purposes port of the 
area of one county may oe brought into the area of another. For 
parliamentary piuposes some counties have been united, as Clack- 
maiman and Ivinross, Elgin and Naim, Orkney and Shetland, and 
Peebles and Selkirk, and others divided, as Aberdeen, Ayr, Lanark, 
Pertii and Renfrew, while others retain in certain rospects their 
<ild subdivision, Lanarkshire for asses-sment purposes being still 
])artiUoned into the upper, middle and lower wards. Originally the 
counties were synonymous either with sheriffdoms or stewartries. 
Stewartries ceased with the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 
1748, though Kirkcudbrightshire still bears the designation. The 
counties are thirty-three in number, Ross and Cromarty constituting 
one, while Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee are each a 
county of a city. The highest county dignitary is the lord-Ueutenant, 
the office dating from 1782. Nominated by the crown, he holds 
oftce aut vitam aut culpam, repre^tents the crown in military matters, 
recommends for commissions of tlic peace, holds the position of higli 
sheriff, and is a member of the standing joint committee. ITie office, 
however, is httle more than honorary. In olden times then* were 
three classes of burgh. Those created by charter directly from the 
crown were styled royal burghs: they numlxT seventy in all, of 
which no fewer than seventeen belong to Eileshire. Those holding 
thoir charters from a feudal superior and not from the crown were 
called burghs of rtjgality, their magistrates and council being usually 
apjKMiited by the overlord <ir his rejiresentativti. Being small and 
unimportant, these burghs were not affected by tin* of 1833, but 
in t8o 2 were required to adopt the constitution of police burghs. 
I'owns that received their charters from bisliops were burghs of 
barony, their magistrates and council being appointed by the 
supenor. When the bishop's jurisdiction was abohshed, the burghs 
as a rule assumed the position of royal burghs. Police burghs ar<* 
wholly modem, dating from the middle of the igth century. They 
were called into existence by the rapid growth of certain <listricts 
causfid by the dcveloiimcnt of the coal and iron fields. The j)rinc»ple 
on which they are established may lie briefly slated tJius: towns 
with a minimum population of 800 can, on a poll demanded by the 
ratepayers .showing a majority in favour of it, acquire the status of a 
police burgh subj<?ct to representations from neighbounng burghs, 
a proviso devised to check the growth of “ parasitic " burghs in the 
immediate vicinity of a great centre of population and industry, 
enjoying all the jmblic iinjirovemcnts initiated by their powerful 
neighbour and yet contributing nothing towards tlie c<»st and upkeej) 
of them. It should be noted that, according to Scottish usage, 
police" includes drainage, the suppression of nuisances, paving, 
lighting and cleansing, in addition to the provision of a constabulary 
force, and that in point of fact, paradoxical a.s it aiijnsars, the bulk 
of the pohee burghs do not manage their police. Royal burghs 
derive part of their income from ancient corporate property known 
as " the Common Good ’’ and consisting mostly of land and houses. 
It is tlevoted to objects for which the rates are not ajiplicable. 
Glasgow, for example, might found a chair in tiie University from 
the Common Good but not from the rate.s, and Edinburgh mamtains 
from the same source the city observatory and defrays part of the 
cost of the time-gun. Only Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Greenock, 
Aberdeen and I^sley have private and local acts, conferring powers 
exceeding the general law, to deal with, e.g. overcrowding, the ob- 
noxu)U.H display of advertisements, the compulsory acquisition of 
laud for gas, water or electric-power enterprises, all the other burghs 
being governed by Public General Acts. This is in marked contrast 
with the practice in England, where almost every large borough 
has its own private act. The corporation of the burghs consists 
of the provost (or lord provost, in the cases of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen and Dundee), bailies and councillors, with certain per¬ 
manent ofiicials, of whom the town clerk is the most important. 
The course of reform may now be concisely summarired. In 1833 
Scottish burghs were for the first time entitled to be governed by 
directly-elected bodies, and at various times since that date fuller 
powers of legal self-government were granted in different directions. 
In 1845 parochial boards were created for relief of the poor, their 
powers being afterwards extended to deal with the statutes concern¬ 
ing burial-grounds, the registration of births, deaths and marriages, 
vaccination, public health, public libraries and other matters. In 
1872 school boards were set up throughout the country; county 
councils followed in 1889 and parish councils in 1894. These reforms 
profoundly modified and in some cases abolished older organirations 
which had grown inadequate to modem wants. The Commissioners 
of Supply, originally appointed to apportion and collect the national 
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revenuo and afterwards entrusted witli tUe regulation of Uie land 
tax, the control of the county police, the raising of the mihtia, and 
the kyj-ing of rates for county expenditure, were practically super¬ 
seded by the county councils, which arc also the local autliority 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) and the Public Health 
Acts in all parishes (burghs and poUce burghs excepted), perform the 
administrative duties formerly entrusted to the justices of the peace, 
and may also enforce tlie Rivers Pollution Act each within its own 
jurisdiction. The county councils are strengtliened by certain special 
committees, such as the secondary education committee, whose duties 
have already been defined, and tlie standing joint committee—one 
half appointed by tlie county council, tlie other half by tlie Com¬ 
missioners of Supjily—wliicli manages the county police and whose 
consent in writing must be obtained before the county council ran 
undertake any work involving capital outlay. All but the smallest 
counties are subdivided into>uistricts. and l^e Road Acts and Public 
Health Acts are administered in these areas by district committees, 
composed of members of the county council lor the district and one 
representative of each parish council within the area. The act of 
1804. as we have seen, not only established the 1 -ocal Government 
Board, consisting of the secretary for Scotland, the solicitor-general, 
the under-secretary and three appointed members—a vice-president, 
a lawyer and a medical ofiicer of public health— but also replaced the 
parochial boards by parish councils, empowered to deal among other 
things with poor rehef, lunacy, vaccination, libraries, baths, recrea¬ 
tion grounds, disused churchyards, rights of way, parochial endow¬ 
ments, and the formation of special Ugliting and scavenging districts. 

(]. A. M.) 

III. I'OLiTirAi. History 

Scotland, to political olwcrvcr.s of the middle of the i6th 
century, seemed destined by nature to form one homi geneous 
kingdom with England. 'The outward frontiers of both were 
the sea ; no difficult physical barriers divided tlie two territories ; 
the majority of Scots spoke an intelligihle form of English, 
differing from northern English more in .spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion than in idiom and vocabulary ; and after the Reformation 
the State religion in both countries was Protestant. Vef, in 
.spite of these cau.ses making for union, and in spite of the mani¬ 
fest advantages of union, it was by a mere dynastic accident 
that, in the defect of nearer heirs to the English throne, the 
crowns of both kingdoms were worn by James VI. (1603), while 
more than a century of unrest and war had to elapse before the 
union of England and Scotland into one kingdom in 1707. Even 
later there broke forth civil wars that, apart from dynastic 
sentiment, had no political aim except “ to break the Union.” 
Thus for seven hundred years the division of the isle of Britain 
was a constant cause of weakness and public distress. Nothing 
did more to bring the two peoples together than religion, after 
the Reformation, yet, by an unhappy turn of affairs, and 
mainly thanks to one man, John Knox, few causes were more 
potent than religious differenecs in delaying that complete union 
which nature herself seemed to desire. 

The historical causes which kept the nations .separate were 
mainly racial, though, from a very early period, the majority of 
the people of Scotland were, if not purely English hy „ . 
blood, anglicized in language and, to a great extent, 
in institutions. All questions of race are dim, for 
such a thing as a European people of pure unmixed blood is 
probably unknown in experience. In a.d. 78-82 Agricola, 
carrying the Eagles of Rome beyond the line of the historical 
border, encountered tribes and confederations of tribes which, 
probably, spoke, some in Gaelic, some in Brythonic varieties of 
the Giltic language. That the language had been imposed, in 
a remote age, by Celtic-speaking invaders, on a prior non-Celtic- 
speaking population, is probable enough, but is not demonstrated. 
There exist in Scotland a few inscriptions on stones, in Ogam, 
which yield no sense in any known Indo-European language. 
There are also traces of the persistence of descent in the female 
line, especially in the case of the Pictish royal family, but such 
survivals of savage institutions, or such a modification of male 
de.scent for the purpose of ensuring the purity of the royal Wood, 
yield no firm ground for a decision as to whether the Piets were 
“ Aryans ” or “ non-Aryans.” 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the Pictish problem (see 
Celt). That their rivals, the Scots, were a Gaelic - speaking 

a le is certain. That the Piets were Teutons (Pinkerton) is 
inger Mieved. That they were non-Aryan, the theory of 
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Sir John Rhys, seems improbable; for the non-English place- 
names of Scotland are either Gaelic or Brythonic (more or less 
Welsh), and the names of Pictish kings are either common to 
Gaelic and Welsh (or Cymric, or Brythonic), or are Welsh in 
their phonetics. Mr Skene held that the Piets were a Gaelic- 
speaking people, but the weight of philological authority is 
with Mr Whitley Stokes, who says that Pictish phonetics, “ so 
far as we can ascertain them, resemble those of Welsh rather 
than of Irish ” (see Zimmer, Das MuUerrecht der Ptkten; Rhys, 
Royal Commhstun's Report on Land tn WeUes, Celtic Britain, 
Rhind Lectures ; Skene’s Celtic Scotland; J. G. Frazer, Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship, p. 247 ; Maebain's edition, 
1902, of Skene's Highlanders of Scotland). 

The Roman occupation has left not many material relics in 
Scotland, and save for letting a glimmer of Christianity into the 
south-west, did nothing whicli permanently affected the in¬ 
stitutions of the partially subjugated peoples. In a.]]. 81-82 
Agricola garrisoned the Roman frontier between Forth and 
Clyde, and in 84 he fought and won a great battle farther north, 
probably on the line of the Tay. His enemies were men of the 
early iron age, and used the chariot in war. 'Ihey fought with 
courage, but were no mutch for Roman discipline ; it was, 
however, impossible to follow them into their mountain fort¬ 
resses, nor were the difficulties of pursuit thoroughly overcome 
till after the battle of Culloden in 1746. llie most important 
Roman stations which have hitherto been excavated are those 
of Birrenswark, on the north side of .Solway Firth ; Ardoch, 
near the historical battlefield of Shcriflmuir (1715); and New- 
stcad, a site first occupied by Agricola, under the Eildon hills. 
Roman roads extended, with camps, us far us the Moray Firth. 
It is not till A.u. 300 that we read of ‘‘ the Caledonians and other 
Piets ” ; in the 4tli century they frequently harried the Romans 
up to the wall of Hadrian, between Tyne and Solway. About 
the end of the century the southern Piets of Galloway, and tribes 
farther north, were partially converted by St Ninian, from the 
Candida casa of Whithern. The Scots, from Ireland, also now 
come into view, the name of Scotland being derived from that of 
u people really Irish in origin, who spoke a Gaelic (see Cei.tic) 
akin to tluit of the Caledonians, and were in a similar stage 
of higher barbarism. The Scots made raids, but, as yet, no 
national settlement. 

The withdrawal of the Romans from Britain (410) left the 
nortliern part of the island as a prey to be fought for by warlike 
tribes, of whom the most notable were the Piets in the north, 
the Scots or Dolriads from Ireland in the west (Argyll), the 
Cymric or Welsh peoples in the south-west and between Forth 
and Tay, and the Teutonic invaders. Angles or English, in the 
south-east. 

If the Piets had been able to win and hold Scotland as fur 
south as the historic border, the fortunes of the country would 
probably have been more or less like those of Ireland. After 
the Norman Conquest, England would have subjugated the 
Celts and held Scotland by a tenure less precarious and disputed 
than they possessed in the western island. Scotland would have 
been, at most, a larger Woles. But in the struggle fur existence 
it chanced that the early English invaders secured a kingdom, 
Bernicia, which stretched from the Humber into Lothian, or 
farther north, as the fortune of battle might at various times 
determine ; and thus, from the centre to the south-east of 
what is now Scotland, the people had come to be anglicized in 
speech before the Norman Conquest, though Gaelic survived 
much later in Galloway. The English domain comprised, 
roughly speidcing, the modem counties of Selkirkshire, Peebles¬ 
shire, Berwickshire, Roxburghshire and most of the Lothians, 
while south of Tweed it contained Northumberland, Durham 
and Yorkshire to the Humber. In later days the Celtic kings 
of norAem and western Scotland succeeded in holding, on vague 
conditions of homage to the E^lish crown, the English-speaking 
region of historic Scotland, 'flmt region was the most fertile, 
had the best husband^, and possessed the most civilized popu¬ 
lation, a pMple essentimly English in language and institutions, 
but indomitably attached to the Celtic dynasties of the western 


and northern part of the island. It was the English-speaking 
south-east part of Scotland, gradually extended so as to comprise 
P'ife and the south-west (I^arkshire, Dumfriesshire, Stirling¬ 
shire, Dumbartonshire, Ayrshire and Renfrewshire), which 
learned to adopt the ideas of western Europe in matters political, 
municipal and ecclesiastical, while it never would submit to the 
domination of the English crown. This English element, in a 
nation ruled by a Celtic dynasty, prevented Scotland from 
becoming, like Wales, a province of England. 

On the west of the northern part of the English kingdom of 
Bernicia, severed from that by the Forest of Ettrick, and perhaps 
by the mysterious work of which traces remain in the “ Catrail," 
was the Ifrython or Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde, which then 
included the territory and population, later anglicized,of Renfrew¬ 
shire, Ayrshire, I.anarkshire, Dumfriesshire, and. south of the 
historic border, Cumberland and Wc.stmoreland to the Derwent. 
Strathclyde was esisentially Welsh, and it may be noted that this 
region, centuries later, was the centre of the recalcitrant Cove¬ 
nanters, a people enthusiastically religious in their own way. 
Later, this region was the hotbed of “ revivals ” and the cradle 
of Irvingism. Whether the influence of Cymric blood may be 
traced in these characteristics is a dubious question. 

While southern Scotland was thus English and Cymric, the 
north, from Cape Wrath to Lochaber, in the west, and to the 
Firth of Tay, on the cast, was I’ictland ; and the vernacular 
.spoken there was the Gaelic. The west, south of Lochaber to 
the Mull of Kintyre, with the isles of Bute, Islay, Arran and Jura, 
was the realm of the Dalriadic kings, Scots from Ireland (503): 
here, too, Gaelic was spoken, as among the “ Southern Piets ” 
of the kingdom of Galloway. Such, roughly speaking, were the 
divisions of the country which arose as results of the obscure 
wars of the 5th, oth and 7th centuries. 

As regards (hristianity in these regions, Protestantism, 
Presbyterianism and patriotism find here a battle-ground. The 
mission of St Ninian (397) was that of a native of the 
Roman province of Britain, and the church which 
he founded would bear the same relation to Rome 
as did the church in Britain. There are material relics of his 
church, bearing the Christian monogram, and there aie stones 
w'ith Latin cpitaplis ; these objects arc wholly unlike the Irish 
crosses and inscriptions of the Gaelic church. If Bede is right 
in saying that Ninian was trained in Rome, then the early 
Christianity of Scotland was Roman. 

In 431 the contemporary' Chronica of Prosper of Aquitaine 
record that Palladius was ordained by Pope Celestine us the first 
bishop “ to the believing Scots,” that is, to the Irish. If there 
were “ believing Scots " in Ireland before the first bishop was 
ordained, their ecclesiastical constitution cannot have been 
episcopal. Fordun, in the 14th century, supposed that the 
clergy, before Palladius, were presbyters or monks. As Hector 
Bocce, “ that pillar of falsehood,” dubbed these presbyters 
“ Culdees,” ” the pure Culdee,” a blameless presbyterian. 
almost prehistoric, has been claimed as the ancestor of Scottish 
prestyterionism ; and episcopacy has been regarded as a deplor¬ 
able iniiovation. The Irish church has paid more reverence to 
St Patricius than to Palladius (373-463), and the church of St 
Patricius, himself a figure as important as obscure, certainly 
abounded in bishops ; according to Angus the Culdee there were 
1071, but these cannot have bwn bishops with territorial sees, 
and the heads of monasteries were more potent personages. 

The Dalriadic settlers in Argyll and the Isles, the (Irish) 
Scots, were Christians in the Irish manner. Their defeat by the 
Piets, in 560, induced the Irish St Cohimba to endeavour to 
convert the conquering Piets. In 563-565 he founded his mission 
and monastery'm the isle of Iona, and journeying to Inverness 
he converted the king of the Piets. About the same date (573), 
the king of Cymric Strathclyde summoned, from exile in Wales, 
St Kentigem, the patron saint of Glasgow, who restored a Chris¬ 
tianity atoost or quite submerged in paganism, Celtic and English. 
The pagan English of Deira (603) routed under iEthelfrith the 
Christian Scots of Argyll between Liddesdale and North Tyne; 
and pagan English for more than a century held unopposed the 
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region from Forth to Humber. In 617 jEthelfrith fell in battle 
with the English of East Anglia, and his sons, Eanfrid and Oswald, 
fled to the North. Eanfrid, by his marriage with a Pictish 
princess, became the father of the Pictish king Talorcan, while 
Oswald was baptized into the Columban church at Iona. In a 
season of war and turmoil Oswald won the crown of the north¬ 
east English kingdom, stretching to the Forth, with its capital 
at Eadwinsburgh (? Edinburgh, a dubious etymology), and in 
that kingdom St Aidan, from Iona, erected the Dtlumban 
churches under the auspices of Oswald, who.se brother Oswin 
dominated Strathclyde and Pictland up to the Grampians; 
the English element, for the time, extending itself and anglicizing 
more and more of the Scotland liiat was to be. 

Thus the Dalriadic Scots had handed on the gift of Irish 
Christianity, with such literature as accompanied it in the shape 
of I.atin, and reading and writing, to the northern English from 
Forth to Humber. Tlie ecclesiastical coastitution thus intro¬ 
duced was one of missionarj' monastic stations, settled in fortified 
villages. The Celtic church, unluckily, differed from the Roman 
on the question of the method of ciilculating the date of Easter, 
the form of the tonsure.and other usages, one of them apparently 
relating to a detail in the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
From a letter to Pope Boniface IV. of an Irish saint Columbanus, 
who led twelve Irish monks into Gaul and Burgundy, the Celtic 
church appears to have denied that the papal jurisdiction 
extended beyond the limits of the Roman empire. Consequently 
Rome would have no jurisdiction in the affairs of the Irish church 
established in Scotland and the north of England. The results 
would be the severance of the.se regions from the main current 
of western ecclesiastical ideas. Conceivably these sentiments of 
Columbanus never wholly died out in the Scottish kingdom 
of later history, whose kings were alwa)'s apt to treat Rome 
in a cavalier manner, laughing at interdicts and excommunica¬ 
tions. A papal legate, in Bruce's time, was no more safe, it 
his errand was undesirable, than under John Knox, when Maiy 
Stuart wore the crown. “ Alltheworlderrs.Romennd Jerusalem 
en, only the Scoti and the Britones are in the right ” is quoted 
as the opinion of the Scoti and Britones in 634. It appears that 
Scotland was naturally Protestant against Rome as soon as 
she was Christian. 

Meanwhile Rome was too strong, and in 604, in a synod held 
at Whitby, St Wilfrid procured the acceptance of Roman as 
against Celtic doctrine in the questions then at issue. The 
English Christians overcame the Celtic divines of Iona, and in 
710 even in Pictland they came into the customs of western 
Christianity. The church of the Celtic tribe thus yielded to the 
church of the Roman empire. 

There followed an age of war in which the northern English 
were routed at Nectan’s mere, in Forfarshire, and driven south 
of Forth. In the quarrels of Piets and of Scots of 
'nett^ Argyll, the Pictish king, Angus MacFergus (ob. 761), 
icett. was victorious while in his prime, and then consolidated 
Pictland; but (802-839) th® Scandinavian sea-rovers 
began to hold large territories in Gotland, weakened the Piets, and 
madd easy their conquest by Kenneth MacAlpine of Kintyre, the 
king of the Dalriad Scots of Argyll. In 860 this Scot became king 
of the Piets. Old legends represent him as having exterminated 
the Piets to the last man; and the Piets become, in popular 
tradition, a mythical folk, hardly human, to whom great feats, 
including the building of Glasgow cathedral, are attributed, 
as the w^ of Tiryns and Mycenae in Greece were traditionally 
assigned to Hie energy of Ae Cyclopes. In r8i4 Sir Walter 
Scott met a dwarfish traveller in the Orkneys, whom the natives 
regarded as a “ Pecht ” or Piet. 

There was, of course, in fact, no extermination of the Piets, 
there was merely a change of dynasty, an alliance between Piets 
and Scots, and that chan^ was probably made in accordance 
with Pictish customs of succession. Keimeth MacAlpine, though 
son of a Scottish father, was probably, though not certainly, 
a Piet on the mother’s side, and in Piikland the crown was in¬ 
herited in the female line. The consequence was that what 
had been Pictland came to be styled Scotland. The king of 
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Alban was a Scot in the paternal line. His conquest was not 
achieved at a blow, but his language, Gaelic, prevailed. Hence¬ 
forth, despite the incursions of the Scandinavians, and partly 
because of them, the ecclesiastical and royal centres of hfe arc 
moved to the south and the east, though the king of Alban 
(Ardrigh) is not aways master of his Ki, or subordinate princes 
of the seven provinces (Mortuath). His position is rather that 
of an overlord, or Bretwalda, like Agamemnon’s among the 
Achaean anakles. He allies himself with Cymric Strathclyde, 
and by constant raids, and tlianks to Engli^ weakness caused 
by Danish invasions, he extends his power over English Lothian. 
A marriage of the daughter of Kenneth MacAlpine with the 
Welsh prince of Strathclyde gives Seotlaiftl a footing in that 
region ; in short, Scotland slowly advances towards and even 
across the historic border. 

Through tills contact with and actual tenure of English lands 
arose the various so-called “ submissions ” of kings of Scotland 
to the English crown. Thus (924) the English Chronicle 
as.serts that Constantine, king of Scotland, “ chose mxloa* 
Edward King to father and lord.” It is impossible *ith 
here to analyse the disputes as to whetlier, in Freeman’s 
words, “ from this time to the 14th century ” (he means, to 
Bannockburn) “ the vassalage of Scotland was an essential part 
of the public law of the Isle of Britain.” In fact this vassalage 
was claimed at intervals by the English kings, and was admitted 
by Scottish kings for their lands in England ; but as regards 
Scotland, was resisted in arms whenever opportunity arose. 
Each submission ” held not long,” and the practical result was 
that (945) Malcolm acquired northern Strathclyde, “ Cumberland, 
Galloway (?) and other districts,” while another Malcolm (1018) 
took Lothian, the northern part of Northumbria, after winning a 
great battle at Carham on the Tweed. 

The Celts, Scoto-Picts, of Alban, had thus annexed a great 
English-speaking region, which remained loyal to their dynasty, 
the more loyal from abhorrence of the Norman conquerors. 
The English or anglicized element in Scotland was never sub¬ 
jugated by England, save during the few years of the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth, and was supported (with occasional defections, 
and troubles caused by dynastic Celtic risings) by the Celtic 
element in the kingdom during the lung struggle fur national 
independence. Scotland, in short, was too English to be con¬ 
quered by England. Poor, distracted, threatened on occasion 
by the Celts on her flank and rear, anglicized Scotland preferred 
her poverty with independence, to the prosperity and peace 
which England would have given, if unresisted, but never could 
impose by war. Her independence, her resistance, curbed the 
conquering ambitions of England abroad; and it went for 
something in securing the mdependence of France, and the 
success of Protestantism, where it succeeded. 

A sturdy and stoical temper was developed in the nation, 
which later helped parliamentary England in the struggle against 
the crown (1^3-1648), Habits of foreign adventure and of 
thrift were evolved, which were of advantage to the empire when, 
too long after the union of 1707, Scottish men were admitted to 
participate in its privileges and in its administration. Such 
were the consequences, in the sequel, of what seemed a disastrous 
event, the absorption, by a Celtic kingdom, of a large and fertile 
r^ion of northern Englwd. 

The English element in the realm of Malcolm IL (1005-1034) 
was the conducting medium of western ideas whk^ naturally 
appealed to the interests and the ambitions of that 
prince. On looking at the genealogical tree of theJJ^'JJ^*^ 
dynasty of Kenneth MacAlpine, we see that from the n, 
date of his death (859) to the accession of Duncan on 
the death of Malcolm II. (1034) no monarch is succeeded by his 
own son or grandson. The same peculiarity appears in the list 
of the ancient kings of Rome, but these are entangled in mytho¬ 
logy. In the dynasty of Kenneth the succession to the crown 
alternated thus : he was succeeded by his brother Donald, who 
was followed by his nephew, Kenneth’s son, Constwtinc; 
Constantine’s brother, Aodh, followed; and henceforth till 957, 
the kings were alternately chosen from the houses of Constantme 
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and Aodh. It was the custom to appoint the succpsor to the 
king, his "Tanist,” at the same tune as the king himself. 
Malcolm II. succeeded his own cousin, and, in accordance with 
the native-8y.stem of royal inheritance, should have been followed 
by the unnamed grandson of his own predecessor, Kenneth III. 
But Malcolm is accu.sed of putting his legitimate successor out 
of the way, and thus .securing the succession of his own grandson, 
Duncan, a son of hi.s daughter, Bethoc, and her husband Crinan, 
protector of the abbey (or lay abbot) of Dunkeld. Malcolm thus 
.set the example of advance to the western system of royal 
successions, while in Crinan’s lay tenure of the abbacy of 
Dunkeld we .sec the habit of appropriating ecclesiastical revenues 
which again became so common about a century before the 
Reformation. 

The innovation of Malcolm II. brought not peace but a sword. 
Boedhe, son of Kenneth III., left a daughter, Gruach, who 
inherited the claims of the unnamed son of l^dhe slain by order 
of Malcolm. Gruach married Gilcomgain, and had issue male, 
hulach. After the death of Gilcomgain, Gruach wedded 
Macbeth, Mormaor (or carl in later style) of the province or sub¬ 
kingdom of Moray; Macbeth slew Duncan, and ruled as pro¬ 
tector of the legitimate claims of Lulach. From Lulach descended 
a line of Celtic prelendants, and for a century the dynasty violently 
founded by Malcolm II. was opposed by claimants of the blood 
of Lulach, representing the Celtic customs adverse to the English 
and Norman ideas of the family in possession of the throne. 
Thus Celtic principles, as opposed to the western principles of 
chartered feudalism, did not perish in .Scotland without a long 
and .severe struggle. 

Meanwhile the dynasty of Malcolm II. was brought into clo.se 
connexion with the English crown, and relied on English support, 
both before and after the Norman Conquest. The 
Camrora. Shakc.spearc, in his Macbeth, based on 

legendary materials borrowed by Hollinshed from 
Hector Boecc, and on the dyna.stic myth of the de.scent of the 
Stuart kings from Banquo, has clouded the actual facts of history'. 
To the Celts of Scotland, or at least to those of the great sub¬ 
kingship or province of Moray, Duncan, not Macbeth, was the 
usurper. Duncan left sons, Malcolm, called Canmore (great 
head), and Donald flan; and in 1054 Siward, earl of North¬ 
umbria, defeated Macbeth, whether acting under the order of 
Edward the Confessor in favour of the claims of Malcolm Can- 
more, or merely to punish Macbeth for sheltering Norman 
fugitives from the Confessor's court. Ihe latter casus belli is 
the more probable, though the chronicler, Florence of Worcester, 
asserts the protection of the sons of Duncan by England. Siward 
did not dethrone Macbeth, who was defeated and slain by 
Malcolm in 1057 ; Lulach fell obscurely in 1058, leaving claimants 
to his rights, though these did not trouble much the crowned king, 
Malcolm Canmore. His long reign (1058-1093), and his second 
marriage (1068) with Margaret, sister of Edgar iEtheling, of the 
ancient English royal blood—dispossessed by the Norman 
Conqueror—intensified the sway of English ideas in Scotland, 
and increased the prepotency of the English clement in political, 
social and ecclesiastical affairs. The anarchic state of North¬ 
umberland and Cumberland after the Norman Conquest, which 
did not soon assimilate them, was Malcolm’s opportunity. He 
held Cumberland (1070), and supported the claims of his brother- 
in-law, the iEtheling, while his relationship with Gospatric, earl 
of Northumbria, who retired into Scotland, gave him pre¬ 
texts for invading the north-east of England. William the 
Conqueror’s earl of Northumberland, Robert de Comines, was 
slain at Durham in 1069, and the houses of Gospatric (earls of 
Dunbar and March) and of de Comines (the Comyns of Badenoch) 
were long puissant in Scottish history. 

In 1073 WBiiam marched north and took a disputed homage 
of Malcolm at Abemethy, receiving as hostage the king’s eldest 
son (by his first wife, Ingebiorge), named Duncan. As to the 
nature of Malcolm’s homage, whether for Scotland (Freem^), 
or for'manors and a subsiity in England (Robertson), historians 
disagree. Malcolm subdued “ the King of Moray,” son of Lulach, 
iHio'died in far Lochaber, though his family’s claims to the 


crown of Scotland did nut lapse. In 1091 William Rufus renewed 
the treaty of Abemethy with Malcohn and fortified Carlisle, 
thereby cutting Malcolm off from Cumberland; Malcolm was 
summoned to meet Rufus at Gloucester; he went, but declined 
to accept the jurisdictiun of the Anglo-Norman peers, or to “ do 
right ” to Rufus, except on the frontier of the two realms, 
wherever he may have supposed that frontier to be. He was 
an independent king, no vassal of England ; as such (1093) he 
invaded Northumberland, and was slain at Alnwick. His wife, 
St Margaret, did not survive her sorrow ; she died in the castle 
of Edinburgh. Her reforms in church matters had apparently 
made her unpopular with the Celts, but under cover of a mist her 
body was conveyed to and buried at Dunfermline. 

Margaret, in fact, completed the reduction of the Celtic church 
in Scotland to conformity with western Christendom, and some 
recent presbyteriw writers have not forgiven her. Beautiful, 
charitable and pious, she mollified the fierce manners of her 
husband, who, according to her director and biographer, Turgot, 
acted as interpreter between her and the Gaelic-speaking ecclesi¬ 
astics at their conferences. Certain obscure religious usages, 
as regards Lent, the Communion, the non-obsen'ance of Sunday, 
non-communicating at Easter, and the Forbidden Degrees in 
marriage, were brought into conformity with western (liristen- 
dom. The last Celtic “ bishop of Alban ” died at this time ; 
and when the dynasty of Malcolm Canmore was established 
after an interval of turmoil, English ecclesiastics began to oust 
the Celtic Culdces from St Andrews. 

Malcolm would have been succeeded by his eldest son by- 
Margaret, Edward, but he fell beside his father at Alnwick, 
and the succession was disputed between Duncan, son of Malcolm 
by his first wife ; Edmund, eldest surviving son of Malcolm and 
Margaret; and Donald Ban, brother of Malcolm. The Celts 
(apart from the claimant of the blood of Lulach and the housi 
of Moray) placed Donald Ban on the throne ; England supported 
Duncan (by primogeniture Malcolm’s heir, and a hostage in 
England); there was division of the kingdom till Duncan was 
slain, and Edgar, son of Malcolm and Margaret, was restored 
by Edgar Aitheling. He put out the eyes of his uncle, Donald 
Ban, and in unsaintly ways established the dynasty of the 
English St Margaret and of the Celtic Malcolm. In 1103 Edgar’s 
sister, Eadgytli (Matilda), married Henry 1 .; the dynasty ol 
.Scotland now shows, by the names of its members, that the 
English element in it was predominant. After Donald Ban no 
Scotti.sh sovereign bears a Gaelic Christian name save Makulni 
the Maiden ; and perhaps no later king knew Gaelic. 

Edgar, before his death, established his brother, Alexander 1 ., 
as king of Scotland, north of I'orth and Clyde, with Edinburgh, 
which looks as if he considered Forth and Clyde the 
frontier of what was legally Scotland; while his 
younger brother, David, as earl, ruled Lothian and 
Cumbria. I'he reign of Alexander I. is marked by war with 
the northern Celts, and by the introduction of English bishops of 
St Andrews, while the claims of the see of York to .superiority 
over the Scottish church were cleverly evaded at Glasgow 
(David’s bishopric), as well as at St Andrews, where English 
Augustinian canons were now established, to the prejudice of 
the Celtic Culdees. Wc observe that the chief peers of Alex¬ 
ander, who signed the charter of his monastery at Scone, are 
Celts—Heth, earl of Moray (husband of the daughter of Lulach), 
Malise of Strathearn, Dufagon of Fife, and Rory. After the death 
of Alexander 1 . (11*4) his successor, David 1 ., is attended by- 
men of Norman names, Moreville, Dmfraville, Somerville, 
Bruce, FitzAlan (the ancestor of the Stewards of Gotland, and 
himself of an ancient Breton house), and so on. 

David, educated in England by Normans, was the maker of a 
Scotland whereof the anglicized part at least was now ruled by 
Anglo-Norman feudalism and ./^lo-Norman municipal ^ 

laws in the burghs. Marrying Matilda, widow of 
Simon de St Liz and heiress of Waltheof, David received the 
earldom of Huntingdon and supposed hiinself to have claims 
over Northumberland, a cause of war for ^ee generations. 
With Anglo-Norman aid he repelled a Celtic rising—the right of 
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the claimants to represent the Wood of Lulach is exquisitely com¬ 
plex and obscure in this case-but in the end David annexed to 
the crown the great old sub-kingdom or province of Moray, and 
made grants therein to English, Nornum and Scottish followers. 

Some of the most eminent of his southern allies could not 
stand by David when, in the reign of Stephen and in fidelity to 
the cause of his niece, tlte empress Matilda, daughter of Henrj 1 ., 
he invaded England. The towns of Northumberland and 
Cumberland opened their gates, but he and Stephen met in 
conference at Durham, and David’s son Henry, prince of Scot¬ 
land, received the Honour of Huntingdon, Carlisle, Doncaster 
“and all that pertains to them” (1135). Stephen’s relations 
with Henry became unfriendly, and in January 1138, in pursuance 
of Henry’s claim to Northumberland, David again invaded. A 
holy war against him was proclaimed by the archbishop of 
York, and on the 22nd of August 1138 Bruce, Baliol, and others 
of David’s .southern allies renounced fealty to him, and he was 
defeated at the battle of the Standard, near Northallerton. 
David regained the shelter of Carlisle, a legate from Rome made 
peace, and Prince Henry received the investiture of Nortliuml)cr- 
land, without the strong fortresses of Bamborough and Newcastle. 

The anarchic weakness of the reign of Stephen enabled David 
to secure his hold of northern England to the Till, but the death 
of his gallant and gentle .son Henry, in June ii$x, left the suc¬ 
cession to his son, Malcolm the Maiden, then a child of ten, and 
David’s death (24th of May n.ss) expo.sed Scotland to the 
dangers of a royal minority. 

Das'id was, if any man was, the maker of Scotland. The 
bishoprics erected by him, and his many Lowland abbeys, 
Social Holyrood, Melrose, Dryburgh, Kelso, Jedburgh and 
aad others, confirmed the freedom of the Scottish church 
political from the claims of the see of York, encouraged the 
Kiwllt. improvement of agriculture and endowed the country 
with beautiful examples of architecture. His charters to land- 
owners and burghs (charters nut being novel in .Scotland, but 
now more lavishly conferred) substituted written documents for 
the unwritten customs of Celtic tenure, and converted the 
under kings of provinces into earls of the king, while vice-comiles, 
or sheriffs, administered local justice in the king’s name, though 
Celtic custom .still prevailed, under a thin veneer of law, in the 
Celtic regions, as in Galloway. Where Anglo-Normans obtained 
lands in Moray and Renfrewshire, there seems to have been no 
displacement of the population; (hough a KitzAlan was dominant 
in Renfrewshire, the “ good men," or gentry, still bore Gaelic 
names, till territorial names—“ of ” this or that place—come 
into use. In Lothian the place-names recorded in charters were 
already, for the most part, English. Beneath the freeholders 
and noblesse were free tenants, farmers i)aying rents, mainly in 
kind, and in services of labour and of war. Below these were 
the nativi, attached to the land, and changing masters when 
the land changed hands. These neitivi were gradually emanci¬ 
pated, partly through the influence of the church, partly for 
economic reasons, partly through the rule tliat any vilein 
became free after a year's residence in a burgh. 

Thus Scotland never saw a jacquerie or servile rising. The 
burghs were not actually the creations of David and William the 
Lion, but the rights, duties and privileges which had gradually 
developed in the towns were in the time of these kings codified 
and confirmed by charters; the towns had magistrates of their 
own election, courts, and legalized open markets. The greater 
burghers had a union, and made laws and regulations for muni¬ 
cipal affairs. In addition to royal burghs, there were burghs 
of nobles and of bishops, and the provustship was apt to become, 
by custom, almost hereditary in a local noble family, which 
protected the burgesses. 

The germ of a parliament existed in the crown vas.sals and the 
royal officials—chancellor, steward, constable, marischal and the 
rest—with bishops, priors, earls, barons and other probi homines. 
The term tola eommunitas, " the whole community,” appears to 
denote all freeholders of gentle birth, who might be present at 
any important assembly for the discussion of national affairs. 
Burgesses do not yet receive mention as present on such occasions. 


Scotland was as yet, and in fact remained, destitute of con¬ 
stitutional history' as it appears in England. 'There was, technic¬ 
ally speaking, no taxation. The king " lived on his own," on 
rent of crown lands, feudal fines and aids, wardships, marriages, 
and the revenues of vacant bishopricji. Opposition used the 
mechanism of conspiracies ; and changes of administration were 
effected by the seizure of tlie king’s person, e.speciaily during tlie 
many royal minoritie.s. 

In the matter of justice, royal succeeded to tribal authority. 
Offences were no longer against the individual and his kin, but 
againsit the king's peace, or against the peace of subordinate 
holders of courts—-earls, thanes, hurun.s, bishops and abbots. 
Compurgation, the ordeal, and trial by liattle began to yield to 
I isnei, JugemeiU del Pais, the “ good men of the <x)untry,” 
giving their verdict, while senten(;e was passed by the judge, 
sheriff, alderman or Imiliff. “ The Four Plejis of the Crown,” 
murder, arson, rape and robliery, were relegated to the king’s 
court, under Alexander II. ruled by four grand justiciaries. 
While Roman law became the foundation of justice, a learned 
clerk was needed as asisessor and developed into the Lord justice 
Clerk. The vice-comes, or sheriff, as the king’s direct representa¬ 
tive, was the centre of justice for shires, and his judicature 
tended to encroach on that of noble holders of courts. Royal 
authority, sheriffs, juries and witnesses gradually superseded 
ordeal, compurgation, and trial by battle, though even barons 
long retained the right of “ pit and gallows.” 

In the matter of education, the monasteries hud their schools, 
as had the parish churches, and there were high schools in 
the burghs, and “ .song-schools.” From the time of David to 
the death of Alexander Ill. Scotland was relatively peaceful, 
prosperous, and, in the south, anglicized, and was now in the 
general movement of western civilization. 

Malcolm the Maiden, before his early death in 1163, had |)ut 
down the menacing power of Somerled, lord of tlie Isles, a chief 
apparently of mixed Celtic and Scandinavian blood, the founder 
of the great clan of Macdonald, whose chiefs, (he lords of the Isles, 
were almost royal; Malcolm also subdued the Celts of Galloway, 
sometimes called I’icts, but at tliis time Gaelic in speech. 

Malcolm’s brother, M’illiam the Lion (1165-1214), initiated 
the French alliance, fondly ascribed to the time of Charlemagne. 
William’s desire was to seize Northumberland; in 
1173 he was allied witli Henry, the rebellious son of 
Henry'IL, himself in alliance with France. The capture 
of William at Alnwick, in July H74, permitted a Celtic revolt 
in Galloway, and necessitated the Treaty of Falaise, by which for 
fifteen years Scotland was absolutely a fief of England, though 
the clergy maintained their independence of the see of York, 
which was recognized by Pope (lenient II 1 . in 1188. In a quarrel 
of church and state the legate had liecn authorized to lay an 
interdict on Scotland; W'illiam and the country merely disre¬ 
garded it; and in 1191 a new pope absolved the Scottish king. 
The Celtic risings now were made in defence of the royal claims 
of a descendant of Duncan, sun of Malcolm Canmore ; there were 
also MacHeth claimants to the old rights of Lulach ; Galloway 
and the Celtic north were ceaselessly agitated. 

After the death of Henry II. in 1189, Richard 1 . sold back to 
Scotland all that his father had gained by the Treaty of Falaise, 
and William only became Richard’s man—for all the lands for 
which his predecessors had been liegemen to the English kings, 
a vague phrase but implying that the king of Scotland was not 
liegeman for Scotland. To John, William did homage (1200) 
salvo jure sno. In 1209 he promised to purchase John’s goodwill 
with 15,000 merles, and gave hostages. Peace was preserved 
till William died in 1214. 

In the reign of his successor, Alexander 11 ., the risings of Celtic 
claimants died out; he converted Argyll into a sheriffdom, 
and (1237) resigned the claims to Northumberland, 
in exchange for lands in the northern English counties 
with a rental of £200 yearly. His death in 1249 left 
the crown to his son, Alexander III., a child of eight, in whose 
minority began the practice b^ which parties among the nobility 
seized the person of the sovereign. At the age of ten, Alexander, 
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at Vork, wedded a child bride, Margaret, daughter of Henry III. 
His boyhood was distracted by vague party strifes, but Henry 
did not attempt to administer his country. In 1261 his queen 
bore, at Windsor, a daughter, Margaret, who later, manying 
Brio, king of Norway, became the mother of “ The Maid of 
Norway,’" heiress of Alexander Iff.; the girl whose early death 
left the succession di.sputcd, and opened the flood-gates of strife. 
Alexander (1260) won the western isles and the Isle of Man from 
Norway, paying 4000 merks, and promising a yearly rent of 
100 merks. In 1279 Alexander did homage to Edward I. at 
Westminster, salvn jure suo, and through the lips of Bruce, earl 
of Garrick. The homage was vague, “ for the lands which he 
holds of the king of England,” or according to the Scottish 
version, “saving my own kingdom.” On the death of 
.Alexander’s daughter, Margaret of Norway (1283), and of his 
son, the prince of Scotland, without Issue, the estates, at Scone, 
recognized Margaret's infant daughter as rightful successor, 
-At this assembly were Bruce, earl of Annandale ; Robert de 
Brus, earl of Garrick (later king), his son ; Comyn, earl of Buchan ; 
John Baliol; and James the Steward of Scotland, of the house 
of FitzAlan. On the 19th of March 1286 Alexander died, 
in consequence of a slip made by his horse on a cliff near 
Kinghom during a night ride. His death was the great calamity 
of Scotland, and is lamented in a famous fragment of early 
Scottish verse. Tlie golden age of “ The Kings of Peace ” was 
ended. 

The first step of the Scottish noblesse (mainly men of Norman 
names), after Alexander’s death, was to send a secret verbal 
message to Edward of England. Six custodians of 
the realm were then appointed, including the bishop 
puiln. of Glasgow (Wishart) and the bishop of St Andrews 
(Frazer). Pre.sently the nobles formed two hostile 
parties, that of the Bruces and that of Baliol. The Bruce party 
took up arms, and from the terms of their “ band,” or agreement, 
obviously contemplated resistance to the rights of the Maid of 
Norway, while declaring their fealty to Edward. In 1280-1289 
Scotland was on the verge of civil war. Edward procured a papal 
dispensation for the marriage of the Maid of Norway to his son 
Edward : the .Scots were glad to con.sent, and preliminaries 
were adjusted by the Treaty of Birgham (i8th of July 1290). 
All possible care was taken by the Scots to guard their national 
independence, but Edward succeeded in inserting his favourite 
clause, “ saving always the rights of the King of England, which 
liclonged, or ought to liclong, to him.” As the Bruce faction 
hod asserted their fealty to Edward, the carefully patriotic 
attitude of the Scots may be ascribed to the two bishops, who 
did not consistently live on this level. In August Edward 
ventured a claim to the castles of Scotland, which was not 
admitted. By the 19th of August it was known that the child 
queen had arrived in the Orkneys. An assembly was being held 
at Scone ; the Bruces did not appear, but, by the 7th of October, 
they arrived in arms, on a rumour of the queen’s death. The 
bishop of St Andrews tells Edward of these events, and urges 
him to come to the border, to preserve peace. The bishop of 
St Andrews was for Baliol, he of Glasgow was for Bruce ; and 
the Baliol party, the seven earls complain, was ravaging Moray. 
These seven earls appear to represent the old rulers of the seven 
provinces of Pictlond, and asserted ancient claims to elect a 
king. The Bruces placed themselves under Edward’s protection. 
In March iac^|be ordered search to be made for documents 
bearing on hlRlaims in the English clerii^l libraries, and 
summoned his northern feudal levies to meet him at Norham 
on !jfweed, fully armed, in June. Hither he called the repre¬ 
sentatives of Scotland for the loth of May ; on the 2nd of June 
the ei^t claimants of the crown acknowledged him as Lord 
Paramount, despite a written protest of the eommunitas of 
Scotland ; obscurely mentioned, and not easUy to be under¬ 
stood. Edward took homage from all, including burgesses even, 
at Perth : his decision on the claims was deferred to the 2nd of 
June 1292 at Berwick. 

The dioice lay between descendants in the female line of 
David of Huntingdon, Vounger brother of William the Lion. 
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John Baliol was great-grandson of this David, through his eldest 
daughter; Bruce the old was grandson of David through his 
second daughter, and pleaded that, by Scottish 
custom, he was David’s heir. He also pleaded a «'•*« 
selection of himself as successor by Alexander IL, 
before the birth of Alexander III., but of this he had no 
documentary evidence. On the 17th of November 1292 Edward 
decided, against Scottish custom (if such custom really existed), 
in favour of Baliol, who did fealty, and, amidst cries of-dissent! 
was crowned at Scone on the 26th of December. 

Edward instantly began to summon John to his courts, even 
on such puny matters as a wine-merchant’s disputed bill. He 
appeared to aim at driving Baliol into rebellion and 
annexing his kingdom. In 1293 Edward refused to 
obey a .similar summons from the king of France, and pnrt^ri 
in 1294 was fighting in Gascony. Baliol declined to 
follow his standard and negotiated for a French alliance. Edward 
ordered Baliol’s English property to be confiscated ; Baliol 
renounced his fealty, and English merchants were massacred 
at Berwick. The Comyns failed in an attack on Carlisle, and 
(30th of March 1296) Edward took Berwick, seized William 
Douglas (father of the Good Lord James), and massacred the 
male populace. A disorderly levy of Scots, appearing on the 
hills above Dunbar, left their strong position (like Leslie later) 
and were defeated with heavy loss. Robert Bruce was now of 
Edward’s party ; the nobles in a mass surrendered and Edward 
was unopposed. He seized the Black Rood, the coronation stone 
of Scone, St Margaret’s fragment of the True Cross, and many 
documents ; then he marched north as far as Elgin. The 
Ragman’s Roll contains sworn submissions of all probi homines 
outside of the western thoroughly Celtic region ; and, in October 
1296, Edward returned to England, with Baliol his prisoner, 
leaving Scotland in the hands of the earl of .Surrey as guardian. 
( ressingham as treasurer, and Ormsby as justiciary. 

Agitation at once broke out, and, when Edward went abroad 
in June 1297, he left orders for suppression of assemblies {con- 
ventieulae). Now Sir William Wallace came to the 
front, ayounger son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Eldcrslie, 
near Paisley. The family probably came from England with 
the FitzAlaas, the hereditary Stewards of Scotland. The English 
chroniclers call Wallace latro, “ a brigand,” and he probabh' 
was a leader of broken men, discontented with Fmglish rule. 
Sir Thomas Gray, son of an English gentleman wounded in a 
rising at Lanark in May 1297, says that Wallace was chosen 
leader “ by the commune of Scotland,” and began operations b\ 
slaying Heselrig, sheriff of Clydesdale, at Lanark. The Lanercost 
contemporary chronicler writes that the bishop of Glasgow and 
the Stevmrd began the broil, and called in Wallace as the leading 
brigand in the country-side. Wallace, in fact, was a gentleman 
of good education. Percy and Clifford led the English faMiMn 
suppress him, and (7th July) made terms with the bishop,*’!!* 
Steward and Robert Bruce, who submitted ; but Wallace held 
out in Ettrick Forest. Sir William Douglas was kept a pri^ner 
for life, but Andrew Murray was out in Moray, with a large 
following. The nobles who had submitted made delays in pro¬ 
viding ho.stages, and Warenne marched from Berwick against 
Wallace, who, by September 1297, was north of Tay. 

On hearing of Warenne’s advance, Wallace occupied the Abbey 
Craig at Stirling, commanding the narrow bridge over the Forth : 
the Steward and Lennox attempted pacific negotiations; a 
brawl occurred ; and next day (nth of September) the English 
crossed Stirling bridge, march^ back again, recrossed, and were 
attacked in depleting from the bridge. The general, Warenne. 
was old and feeble, Cressin^iam was hasty and confident; 
counsels were confused, the manner of attack was rash, and 
the rout was sanguinary. Cressingham was slain, and Warenne 
fled to Berwick. Pursuing his victory, Wallace ravaged Cum 
herland, most English wnters say with savage ferocity ; but 
Hemingburgh represents Wallace as courteous on one occasion, 
ant^ as confessing that his men were out of hand. 

<^y the apth of March 1298 Wallace appears, in a charter 
granted by himself, as guardian of the kingdom, and, with 
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Andrew Murray, as army leader in the name of King John—that 
is, the captive Baliol. By June 1298 Robert Bruce is active in 
the service of Edward, in Galloway. Edward was moving on 
Scotland, and on the 22nd of July he found Wallace in force, and 
in a strong position, guarded by a morass, at Falkirk. The 
Scottish horsemen fled from the English cavalry, but the archers 
of Ettrick fought and died round Sir John Stewart of Bonhill, 
brother of the Steward. The schiltrons, or squares of Scottish 
spearmen, were unbroken by Edward’s cavalry, till their ranks 
were thinned by the English bowmen and could no longer keep 
out the charging horse, Wallace had made the error of risking 
a general engagement in place of retiring into the hills ; to do 
this had, it is said, been his purpose, but Edward surprised him, 
and Wallace disappears from the leadership, while the wavering 
Robert Bruce appears in command, with the new bishop of St 
.Andrews, Lamberton ; Lord Soulis ; and the younger Comyn, 
" the Red Comyn ” of Badenoch. For want of supplies, Edward 
returned to England through Annandale, burning Bruce’s castle 
of Lochmaben. Stirling still held out for England. There is 
certain evidence of fierce dissen.sions in some way connected with 
Wallace, among the Scottish leaders (August 1299). Wallace 
was going to France; the Scottish leaders were reconciled to each 
other, and took the castle of Stirling, which they entrusted to Sir 
William Oliphant. The Scottish cause seemed stronger than 
ever, under Bruce, the Steward, the Red Comyn and Lamberton, 
but in June 1300 Edward mustered a splendid array, and took 
Carlaverock castle, but, on the arrival of the archbishop of 
Canterbury with a letter from the pope approving of the Scottish 
cause, he granted a truce till Whitsunticle 130T. The barons of 
England angrily refused to submit to the papal interference, 
but nothing decisive was attempted by Edward, though Bruce 
had again entered his service. By 1303 France (which doubtless 
had moved the pope to his action) deserted the Scots in the Treaty 
of Amiens, and Edward, with little opposition, overran Scotland 

On the 9th of February 1304 Comyn with his companions 
submitted ; they hunted Wallace, who had returned from the 
continent, and on the 24th of July the brave Oliplianl surrendered 
Stirling on terms of a degrading nature. Among his officers we 
sec the names of Napier, Ramsay, Haliburton and Polwarth. 

The noblest names of Scotland now took part in the pursuit 
of Wallace, who, as great in diplomacy as in war, had visited 
Rome (he had a safe-conduct of Philip of France to that end), 
and had at least secured a respite for his country. It seems 
probable that WalWft^cmained consistently loyal to Baliol, 
and hostile to thnlB^of the wavering Bruee. He was taken 
near Glasgow, iin^^iwu country, and handed over to England 
by Sir John Menteith, sheriff of Dumbartonshire. Menteith 
certainly received the blood-money, £100 yearly in land, and 
Wallace, like Montrose, was hanged, disembowelled and quartered 
(at London, August 1305). Tradition attributes to Wallace 
strength equrd to his courage. His diplomacy in France proves 
him to have been a man of education, and his honour is un¬ 
impeached; he never wavered, he neverwas liegeman of Edward, 
while bishops, nobles, and, above all, Bruce, perjured themselves 
and turned their coats again and again. The martyr of an 
impossible loyalty, Wallace shares the illustrious immortality of 
the great Montrose, and is by far the raost popular hero of his 
country’s history. His victory at Stirling lit a fire which was 
never quenched, and began the long and cruel wars of inde¬ 
pendence on which Scotland now entered. 

For an hour there seemed as if there might be no raising of the 
fallen standard of St Andrew. Edward had not yet alienated 
the country by cruelty, save in the case of Wallace 
****■ and the massacre of Berwick. He aimed at a union 
of the two countries, and Scottish representatives were chosen 
to sit in the English parliament. The laws of David I. were to 
be revised. Eight justices were appointed, the sheriffs were 
mainly Scots of the kingdom ; the bishop of St Andrews was one 
of the Scottish representatives. The country was being re¬ 
organized, ruined churches and bridges were being rebuilt. 
The “ commons,” the populace, were eager for peace ; nobles 
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like Bruce were Edward’s men. Bruce had been actively en¬ 
gaged in the siege of Stirling, and had succeeded his father as 
earl of Annand^e. Yet, during the siege of Stirling (nth of 
June 1304), Bruce had entered into a secret band with limberton, 
bishop of St Andrews, for mutual aid. Early in February 1306 
he stabbed the Red Comyn before the high altar, in the church 
of the Franciscans at Dumfries : Comyn’s uncle was also slain, 
and Bruce, from his castle of Lochmaben, summoned his party 
to arms ; he was supported by the bishops of St Andrews and 
Glasgow, and by Sir James of Douglas, and was promptly 
crowned by the countess of Buchan, representing the clan 
MacDuff, at Scone. 

The cause of the slaying of Comyn is unknown ; the two men 
had long been at odds, but the evidence does not confirm the 
story that Comyn had betrayed Bruce to Edward. It is more 
probable that Comyn merely refused to be drawn by Bruce into 
a rising, and that the deed was unpremeditated. Be that as it 
may, Bruce had now no place of repentance for a sacrilegious 
homicide ; he could not turn his tabard again ; he was outlawed, 
forfeited and excommunicated. He had against him, not merely 
England, but the kith and kin of Comyn, including the potent 
clan of MacDowall or MacDougall in Galloway and Ixirne: 
on his own side he had his kinship, broken men, and the 
clergy of Scotland. Heedless of the excommunication they 
backed him, ahd the preaching friars proclaimed his to be a 
holy war. 

Bruce was warring in Galloway when, in May 1306, Aymer de 
Valence led an English force to Perth. Bruce followed, and 
was defeated in Methven wood ; the prisoners of rank, his 
brother Nigel, and Atholl, with others, were hanged, and his 
two bishops were presently secured. “ All the Commons went 
him fra,” says Barbour, the poet chronicler. His queen, with 
l.ady Buchan and his sister, were imprisoned ; and his castles 
were held against him. He took to the heather, making for the 
western seas, hewing his way through the MacDougals at Tyn- 
drum and marching over the mountains to Loch Lomond, 
which he crossed in a canoe. Sir Nial Campbell of l/ichow. 
founder of the house of Argyll, secured shipping for him, and 
he reached a ca.stle of Macdonald of Islay (Angus Og), his ally, at 
Dunaverty in Kintyre. He was driven to an isle off the Irish 
coast; he thence joined Douglas in Arran, and by a sudden 
camisade he butchered the English cantoned under his own castle 
of Turnberry in Carrick. Two of his brothers were taken in 
Galloway and hanged at Carlisle, while King Edward, a dying 
man, lay with a great army at Carlisle, or at the neighbouring 
abbey of Lanercost. Aymer de Valence, Butetourte, Clifford, 
and Mowbray were sent to net and “ drive ” the inner wilds ol 
Galloway, where Bruce lurked in the forests and caves of Loch 
Trool and Loch Dungeon. Now he evaded them, now he and 
his valiant brother Edward surprised and cut them up in detail, 
doing miracula, says a contemporary English chronicler. 
Douglas, an excellent guerilla leader, captured his own castle 
and butchered the English garrison. By the 15th of May 1307 
a writer of a letter from Forfar says that if Edward dies his 
cause in Scotland is lo.st. Bruce slipped into Ayrshire and 
defeated de Valence at Loudon Hill; so Edward, a dying man, 
began to move against him with his whole force. He died (7th 
of July 1307) at Burgh-on-Sands, leaving his incompetent son 
to ruin himself by his own follies, while ferocious hangings and 
dragging of men to death at horses’ heels roused the Scottish 
Commons, and the men of Ettrick and Tweeddale, renouncing 
their new lord, de Valence, came over to the wandering knight 
who stood for Scotland. 

In the winter of 1307 and in 1308 Bruce ruined Buchan, a 
Comyn territory, and won the castles of Aberdeen and Forfar, 
while Edward Bruce cleared the English out of Galloway. In 
the summer of 1309 Bruce fell on the MacDougals, on the right 
side of the Awe, where it rushes from Loch Awe at the pass of 
Brander, and, aided by a rear attack led by Douglas, seized the 
bridge and massacred the enemy. He then took the old royal 
castle of Dunstaffnage and drove the chief, John of Lome, into 
England ; Menteith, the captor of Wallace, changed sides, and 
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Kdward, after a feebie invaaion in 1310, retreated from a land 
laid desolate by the Scots. ^ , j j 1. *^1. 

In 131J Bruce carried the war into England, seconded by we 
most audacioas if the least skilled of his captains, his daring 
brother Edward. For two years the north of England, as far 
.•iouth as Durham and Chester, was the prey of the Scots, and 
.some English counties .secured themselves by paying an in¬ 
demnity. The castle.s of (arlisle and Berwick, however, repelled 
the assailants, but Berth was surprised, in January 1313, Bruce 
himself leading the advance. Randolph, earl of Murray, took 
the chief hold in the country, Edinburgh castle, by scaling the 
precipitous ruck to the north, while a feigned attack was being 
made on the accessible southern front, In short almost every 
castle held by the English was captured, and the fortifications 
were destroyed. 

In the spring of 1313 Edward Bruce invested Stirling castle, 
the key of Scotland; on midsummer day he accepted a pact 
for the surrender of the place if not relieved within a year. 
This was a heedless piece of chivalry on Edward’s part. It 
gave the English king, less opposed by his nobles since his 
favourite, Gaveston, was slain, time to muster a large army, 
which Bruce must meet, if at all, in the open field. Edward II. 
not only summoned English but Irish levies, and knights of 
Hainault, Bretagne, Gascony and Aquitaine crowded to his 
standard. The estimates of numbers by the old writers arc 
usually much exaggerated ; modern authorities reckon King 
Edward’s army at 50,000, of whom 10,000 were cavalry. Old 
accounts put the infantry at 100,000, the horsemen at 40,000. 
Bruce had but five hundred horse, under Keith the Marischal; 
Douglas led the levies of his own district and Ettrick Forest; 
Randolph commanded the men of Moray ; Walter Steward, 
those of the south-western shires; and Angus Og brought to 
the Scottish standard the light-footed men of the Isles, and, 
probably, of Lochaber, Moidart, and the western coast in general. 
Bruce commanded the people of Garrick and probably of his 
old earldom, Annandale. 

Moving out from the Torwood forest, Bruce arrayed his force 
so as to guard either the Roman road through St Ninians, or 
Hmaaoek- through the Carse, which was then studded 

kur^ * '*’'*^*' marshes and small lakes. The former route 
appeared to be chosen by the English, and Bruce 
stationed his army in a position where it was defended by a 
cleugh, or ravine of the Bannockburn, and by two morasses 
between which was a practicable but narrow neck of firm land. 
Randolph, on Bruce's left, was to guard against a rush of English 
cavalry to relieve Stirling castle. The Macdonald tradition is 
that their clan was on the right wing, under Angus Og ; the old 
accounts place them with Bruce’s resserves. Three hundred 
English horsemen appear to have stolen round Randolph’s 
flank unseen by him, and Bruce is said to have warned him that 
" a rose had fallen from his chaplet." Randolph advanced with 
his footmen against the English horse, who unwarily accepted 
his challenge and were defeated by his spearmen. While 
Edward’s army paused, Bruce, mounted on a palfrey, was 
attacked by Sir Henry Bohun. Bruce evaded his spetur and 
slew him with an axe stroke ; the axe shaft broke in his hand. 
The omens were evil for England ; and her forces bivouacked, 
reserving the general attack for the following day. Bruce is 
said to have proposed retreat and a guerilla war, but his council 
were for fighting. 

In the genetm engagement, next day, the English cavalry 
could not break the “ impenetrable wood ’’ of the Scottish 
spearmen, who, however, were galled by the arrows of the 
English bowmen, which had broken their formation at Falkirk. 
Bruce bade Keith, with his five hundred horse, charge the archers 
in flank; apparently they were unprotected by pikes ; they 
were broken, and the grwt peril passed away. The ^ttish 
archers charged with axe in hand, and the Scottish right front 
was protect^ by a iiuiss of fallen English horses and fighting 
men ; the rear ranks of the English, clc^d and crowded, 
could not reach the foe, and the line of Scottish spears pressed 
steadily and slowly forward. Now a panic was caused by a 
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rush of camp followers from the “ gillie’s hill ”: the Knpiic^ 
wavered; Bruce commanded an advance of his whole fine: 
the English rout was general, and, had Bruce possessed cavalry, 
few would have escaped. The Bannockburn was choked with 
the fallen, and it was only by hard spurring that Edward and 
his guards reached Dunb^, whence he sailed to Berwick. An 
immense booty and many ransoms rewarded the Scots, whose 
victory was one of the ^cisive battles of the world. It was 
won by the generalship of Bruce and his captains ; by the excel¬ 
lence of his position, by the steadiness of his men, and, obviously, 
by the reckless fury of the English cavalry, and by the folly which 
left their archers open to defeat by the Marischal’s handful of 
horse (»4th of June 1314). 

Bruce now swept the countiy, but Carlisle he could not take. 
He married his daughter, Marjory, to the Steward, and from this 
union came the Stewart (Stuart) dynasty. The invasion of 
Ireland by Edward Bruce failed (1315-1318), and Edward fell 
in battle; after which (1318) parliament settled the crown in 
the Steward’s line, failing male descendants of Robert Bruce. 
He disdained the pope’s efforts to make peace with England, 
except on terms of absolute independence for his countrj'. He 
took and held Berwick, and (14th of October 1322) defeated 
Edward with heavy loss near Byland Abbey in Yorkshire, 
where the highlanders scaled a cliff and drove the English from 
a formidable position. A thirteen years’ truce was arranged 
in 1323: the pope removed his excommunication from Bruce, 
and acknowledged him as king ; a son, David, was born to him 
in 1324. 

The murder of Edward II. (1327) was followed by successful 
Scottish raids in the north, and in May 1328 the Treaty of 
Northampton sealed the triumph of Scotland. David 
Bruce was to many Joanna of England: Bruce was 
recognized as king; former owners of forfeited lands, 
with three exceptions, were not to be restored. This 
led, after Bruce’s death, to an invasion by the disinherited 
English ci-devant lords of lands in Scotland, and to a long war 
from which Scotland was only “ saved as by fire.” Bruce died, 
outworn by war and hardships, on the 7lh of June 1329: his 
liody was buried in Dunfermline abbey ; his heart, which 
Douglas was bearing to the Holy Land, was brought home again, 
after Douglas’s chivalrous death in battle with the Moors in 
Spain. 

Bruce, previously so shifty, had never wavered or turned 
back since he smote the Red Comyn at Dumfries. In face of 
obstacles apparently insurmountable, he Lad made a nation, 
consolidating all the forces wliich Walla^T^d stirred into life. 
There is, perhaps, nothing in the histofjqgljihedieval Europe 
which so closely resembles a voice from ancient Greece as the 
reply of the nobles and the whole communilas of Scotland to the 
pope (parliament of Aberbrothock, 6th of April 1320). They 
will be liegemen of Bruce only so long as he resists England. 
As long as a hundred Scots are left alive, they will continue the 
war for freedom, “ which no good man loses save with his life.” 
They show that the barbarities of Edward I. (which he regarded 
as reprisals) have made it eternally impossible for Scotland 
to yield to an English king. Their excommunication by Rome 
does not trouble them at all. TTiey are free from Rome, from 
England, from all alien powers. Henceforth, through good and 
evil fortune, this was the spirit of the nation. 

The most important point in constitutional history was the 
action of a parliament at Combuskeimeth, near Stirling, in 1326. 
The representatives of the burghs were present: they made a 
grant of all tenths to the king during his life ; while they coven¬ 
anted with him that he should collect no other taxes and should 
exercise the privilegas of prisiae et cariagia with moderation. 
The long wars had been adverse to commerce, for which ransonw 
and the booty of Bannockburn made inadequate compensation. 
But the great abbey church of St Andrews was, none the Ies.s, 
completed, to stand for some two hundred and forty years, and 
was dedicated in the presence of Bruce. 

The brilliant and sustained effort which made Scotland in- 
depoident was almost paralysed by the deaths of Bruce and 
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the good Sir James of Douglas, duiing the minority of David 11 . 
(crowned, *4U> of November 1331). The disinherited lords, 
OwrUU their lands by Bruce, were headed by 

Simgtit Edward Baliol, claiming the crown of Scotland as heir 
with of John Baliol, and secretly backed by England. Ran- 
dofph died in July 1334, and in August Edward Baliol, 
with the disinherited lord of Liddesdale, and Beaumont, 
the disinherited earl of Buchan, and the English claimant of 
the earldom of Atholl, landed a filibustering force in Forfarshire. 
They were opposed by the new regent of Scotland, the earl of 
Mar, who was routed with heavy loss and was slain, at Dupplin, 
on the i2th of August 1332. The English owed the victory to 
their archers, whose shafts rolled up a courageous charge by the 
Scots. Edward Baliol was enabled to seize and fortify Perth 
and was crowned at Scone, as Edward I. of Scotland (24th of 
September). On the 23rd of November, at Roxburgh, Baliol 
acknowledged Edward III. as his liege lord and promised to 
surrender Berwick and large lands in southern Scotland. The 
hands on the clock were then put back to the time of the reign 
of John Baliol. But the earl of Murray, son of Randolph, and 
Archibald, youngest brother of the Good Lord James of Douglas, 
surprised Baliol at Annan and drove him, halt clad, into England. 

The struggle was now (1333) for Berwick, which was besieged 
by Edward III. Archibald Douglas tried to relieve it, just as 
Relmilom Edward II. strove to relieve Stirling, and found his 
wHb Bannockburn on Halidon hill (19th of July 133.3), 
Edward where he was routed and slain, with many of the 
leaders of the Scots. Scotland was never again to 
hold Berwick for any length of time: meanwhile a few castles 
stood out, but the child king was sent over to France for safe 
keeping. A parliament held by Baliol at Edinburgh (February 
1334) ratified the promises made by him to England at Rox¬ 
burgh ; the disinherited lords were in power and many patriots 
turned their coats. At Newcastle on the 12th of July Baliol 
surrendered to Edward III. the southern shires of Scotland 
with their castles ; he had already done homage for the whole 
of Scotland ; and Edward III. would have succeeded where 
Edward 1 . failed, had not the partisans of Baliol come to deadly 
feud over matters of' their private interests and ambitions. 
Some took part with Sir Andrew Murray, son of a companion 
of Wallace, and with the Steward, who contrived to occupy 
the castle of Dumbarton, the key of western Scotland. These 
two men, with Campbell of Inch Awe, and Randolph’s son, 
the earl of Moray, held up the national standard and were 
joined by the English claimant of the earldom of Atholl. 

Randolph’s daughter, too, the famous Black Agnes of Dunbar, 
brought over her wavering husband, the earl of March, to the 
side of the patriots, and there was a war of partisans, while 
Edward III. again and again invaded and desolated southern 
Scotland. In 1335-1336 the English party prevailed, and 
patriots began to come into the English peace: Atholl again 
changed his side, but the sister of Bruce held out in Kildrummie 
castle. Andrew Murray, March and a Douglas, the Black 
Knight of Liddesdalc, went to her relief and slew Atholl: Edward 
III. (1336) again waged a victorious summer campaign, from 
Perth as his base, and again found Scottish resistance revive in 
winter. His rupture with France in October 1337, caused by his 
claims to the French crown, tended to withdraw his attention 
from Scotland, where, though the staunch Sir Andrew Murray 
died. Black .A^es drove the English besiegers from Dunbar 
(1338), while the Knight of Liddesdale recovered Perth. By 
1342 Roxburgh, Stirling and Edinburgh castles were again in 
Scottish hands, though the Knight of Liddesdale captured arid 
starved to death, in Hermitage castle, his gallant companion in 
arms. Sir Alexander Ramsay, who had relieved the garrison of 
Dunbar. With this Douglas, Kni^t of Liddesdale, a ruffian 
and a traitor, may be said to begin the long struggle between 
his too powerful house and the crown. 

King David, a lad of eighteen, had returned from France and 
had removed this Dougl^ from the sheriffdom of Teviotdale, 
superseding him by Alexander Ramsay. Douglas revenged 
himself on Ramsay, as we have seen, and thou^ David was 
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obliged to overlook the crime, the Knight of liddesdale hence¬ 
forth was not to be trusted as loyal against England. It is 
probable that he was intriguing for Baliol’s restoration, 
and he certainly was securing the favour of Edward III. fgptMty. 
An ill-kept truce of three years ended in October 
1346, when David attempted to lead the whole force of hLs 
realm, including the levies of John, Lord of the Isles, and of the 
western Celts in general, against England. As tlie Celts marched 
south the earl of Ross slew Ronald Macdonald, whose inheritance 
was claimed by John of the Isles. As a result, the Islesmen 
went home: David, however, crossed the border, plundering 
and burning the marches. Near Durham he came into toucli 
with English levies under Henry Percy and the archbishop of 
York. David was a knight of the French school of late chivalr\’: 
he was not a general like Bruce or Randolph. In this affair of 
Neville’s Cross (17th of October 1346) he co|)icd the mistakes 
of Edward 11 . at Bannockburn ; his crowded division was broken 
by the English archers, and the king himself was wounded and 
captured. Moray, the last male representative of Randolph, 
with the Constable and Earl MarLschal of Scotland, was slain ; 
the Steward made his escape : and, henceforth, the childless 
David regarded his heir, the Steward, with jealousy and suspicion. 
The Steward, during the king’s captivity, was regent, and the 
Douglas of Liddesdale (the son of Archibald and nephew of the 
Good Lord James) drove the English out of Douglasdale, 
Teviotdale and the forest of Ettrick. A truce till 1354 was 
arranged between England, France and Scotland, while the 
country strove to raise the royal ransom, and David, who 
preferred English ways to tliose of his own kingdom, acknow¬ 
ledged Edward III. as his lord paramount. It Became David’s 
policy to secure his own life interest on Scotland, while the 
crown, on his dccea.se, should go to one of the English royal 
family. The more loyal William Douglas, in 1353, slew his 
kiasman, the shifty Knight of Liddesdale, on the braes of 
Yarrow, and a fragment of one of the oldest Scottish ballads 
deplores his fall. 

In July 1354 an arrangement as to David’s ransom was made : 
his price was 90,000 merks sterling (for the coinage of Scotland 
was already beginning to be debas^). Negotiations 
were interrupt^ by the arrival of French reinforce- agratmam 
ments in men and gold : Berwick was recaptured, only with 
to be recovered by England in 1356. In the same year 
Edward Baliol, after handing over his crown and the royalty of 
Scotland to Edward III., retired from active life, and Edward 
wasted the south in the raid of “ The Burned Candlemas.” In 
October 1357 David was permitted to return to Scotland, giving 
hostages and promising 100,000 merks in ten yearly payments. 
The country, crushed by inevitable taxation, was discontented, 
and not reconciled by Edward’s grant of commercial privileges. 
In May 1363 David put down a rising headed by the Steward, 
and then, in October, went to London, where he and the earl of 
Douglas made arrangements by which the countries were to be 
united under Edward III. if David died childless. Scotland 
was to be forgiven the ransom, receive the Stone of Scone and 
retain its independent title as a kingdom : her parliaments 
were to be held within her own borders ; her governors and 
magistrates were to he Scots, freedom of trade was guaranteed, 
and the earl of Douglas was to be restored to his English estates, 
or to an equivalent. 

This scheme would have saved Scotland from centuries of war 
and from a Stewart dynasty : there would have been a union of 
the crowns, as under James VI.; or (by an alternative 
plan of November, December 1363) a son of the 
of England, not Edward III. himself, would succeed seattaad. 
to David. In March 1364 David laid the projects 
before a parliament at Scone, which firmly refused its assent. 
Possibly David had, as one motive for has scheme, the very 
dubious legitimacy of the children of the Steward, a probable 
cause of civil war and a disputed succession. He had also 
private reasons for disliking the Steward, who was on bad terms 
with the widow, Margaret Logie (by birth a Drummond), whom 
David had married on the death of his first wife. 'Ehe country. 
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resolved to stand by the Steward and the bio<^ of Bmce, pre¬ 
ferred the heavy taxation and the turbulence inevitable under 
such a king as David to union under an English prince. On 
the 20th of June 1365 Edward gianted a four years’ truce, with 
the ransom to be paid in yearly' instalments of £4000. But 
the necessary taxation wa.s resisted by various nobles, including 
John of the’ Isles (1368), who had married a daughter of the 
Steward. John was in arms, divisions and distress were every¬ 
where, a famine prevailed, and Scotland had to face the prospect 
of yielding to Edward, when, in 1369, that prince proclaimed 
himself king of France, and, having his hands full of war, made 
a fourteen years’ truce with his northern neighbour, 

David was now free to subdue John of the Isles, to repudiate 
all his own debts contracted before 1368, and to make prepara¬ 
tions for a crusade. From this crowning folly death delivered 
him on the 22nd of February 1371. The whole of his ransom 
was never paid, and his absurdities and misfortunes gave the 
Estates opportunity to strengthen their constitutional position. 
They established the rule that no official should put in execution 
any royal warrant “ against the statutes and common form of 
law.” The reign also saw the introduction of the committees, 

“ elected by the Commons and the other E.states,’' which did 
the actual business of parliament, thus saving time and expense, 
to the members. But these committees, later known as the I.ords 
of the Articles, were to exercise almost the full powers of parlia¬ 
ment in accordance with the desires of the crown, or of the 
dominant faction, and they were among the grievances abolished 
after the revolution of i688-1689. The whole reign was a 
period of wasteful turmoil, of party strife, of treachery, of re¬ 
action. But the promise of peace and prosperity in exchange 
lor absolute independence was rejected with all the old resolution ; 
and the freedom which a Bruce desired to sell was retained by 
the first of the .Stewart line, Robert II.; for Mr Froude erred 
in alleging that James 1. was the first Stewart king of Scotland. 

Robert II., the grand.son of Robert Bruce, had lived hard, and 
when he came to the throne, was weary of fighting and of politics. 

Nothing proves more clearly the firm adherence of the 
nation to the blood of Bruce, and the parliamentary 
Hthmiti. settlement of the crown in his female line, than the 
undisputed acceptance of the Steward’s children as 
heirs to the throne. Several of them liad been born to Roliert’s 
mistress, Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, before a papal dispensa¬ 
tion permitted, in 1349, a marriage which the canon law seemed 
to render impossible. The pope might have said, like a later 
pontiff on another day, “ remittimus irremissibile.” By a second 
marriage, undeniably legal, Robert had a family who.se claims 
were not permitted to give trouble at his accession, though the 
earl of Douglas, the fellow conspirator of David II., would have 
caused difficulties if he had possessed the power. Ilis eldest son, 
the earl who fell at Otterburn, was married to Roliert’s daughter, 
Isabella, but by her hud no issue. The new prince of Scotland, 
John (an unlucky niune, later changed to Robert), was a faineant : 
the king's second son, Robert, earl of Fife (later first duke of 
.\Ibany), was a man of energj’ and ambition, while the character 
of the third, Alexander, is expressed in his sobriquet, “ The Wolf 
of Badenoch.” 

When the new reign opened, Edward III. made no secret of 
his claims to be king of Scotland, and the southern regions were 
still in English hands. From 1372 to 1383 Scotland was in truce 
with England ; and Robert II. had no desire to aid France and 
accept from Rome a dispensation from the oaths of truce. The 
.southern nobles, under the Douglases and March, kept up a semi¬ 
public feud with the Percy on the border, after the accession of 
Richard II., still a child, and piece by piece Scottish territory 
was recovered, mainly in Teviotdale and Liddesdale. In 1380 
and 1381, Lancaster, uncle of Richard II., arranged truces, but 
difficulties were caused by the late proclamation, in Scotland, of 
a truce made with her ally, France, on the zfith of January 1384. 
With the tidings of this truce arrived, in April, a body of French 
knights who desired to enjoy fighting, and though dates are 
obscure they seem to have caused, by a raid in April, a retaliatory 
foray by the Percies in May or J une. The king smoothed matters 


over, but in 1385 a great band of French knights landed in 
Scotland, forced the king’s hand, and penetrated England as far 
as Morpeth. Here they might have had fighting enough, a.*. 
Lancaster led a force against them, while Richard II. followed 
with a large army. But Douglas, to the disgust of the French, 
refused battle, and allowed the English to do what mischief 
could be done in a thrice stripped country. The French deemed 
the Scots shabby, poor and avaricious : their grooms were killed 
by the peasantry when they went foraging: the nobles were 
churlish and inhospitable. 

In August 1388 Douglas led the famous raid as far as Alnwick 
castle, which culminated in the battle of Otterburn, fought by 
moonlight. Here Douglas fell in the thickest of the mci&, but 
his death was concealed and Henry Percy, with many other 
English knights, were captured and held to heavy ransom 
(15th of August 1388). These battles were fought in the spirit 
of chivalry, and were followed, in 1389, by a three years’ truce. 

The second son of King Robert, Albany, was appointed 
governor, his father being in ill-health and dying in 1390. He ■ 
was succeeded (14th of August 1390) by his 
Robert III., whose own health was so bad that, in 
the previous year, his brother Albany had been preferred 
before him as governor. The reign of a weakling was full of 
afiarchy, complicated by the feud between his eldest son, the 
wayward duke of Rothesay, and his ambitious brother, now 
duke of Albany. These two are the first dukes in Scotland. 
There was peace witli England till the death of Richard II. in 
1399, and till the parliament of January 1399 Albany still 
undertook the duties of the king. 

Here commenced the tragedy of the Stuarts and of Scotland. 
For nearly two centuries each reign began with a long rojal 
minority, increa.sing the power and multiplying the 
feuds of the nobles. The remainder of each reign wa.s, 
therefore, a struggle to re-cstahli.sh the central power, a 
struggle in which cruel deeds were done on all sides. Meanwhile, 
now England, now France, secured the alliance of the men in 
power, or out of power, and threatened the independence of the 
kingdom. ’ITie cause of the miseries of these two unhappy 
centuries was beyond human control: no Stuart sovereign, alter 
Robert II., escaped from the inevitable evils of a long minority, 
while Robert II. himself was as weak as any child. Under his 
nominal rule, the Celts of the north and west, in 1385, became 
troublesome, while Roliert’s son, the Wolf of Badenoch, who was 
justiciary, with his own wild son.s, rather fanned than extin¬ 
guished the flames, 'lliey slew the sheriff of Angus (1391-1392) 
in a battle, and then two clan-confederacies, quarrelling among 
themselves, put their cause to the ordeal of fight, in the famous 
combat of thirty against thirty, on the Inch ol Perth (see Scott’s 
Fair Maid of Perth). Though we know the cost of fencing the 
lists, from entries in the treasury accounts, we are ignorant of 
the cause of the quarrel, and even of the clans engaged. The 
names are diversely given, but probably the combat was only one 
incident in the long wars of the Camerons with the great Clan 
Chattan confederacy. In 1397, at Stirling, the Estates denounced 
the anarchy “ through all the kingdom,” and, in 1398-1399, were 
full of grievances arising from universal misgovernment. B) 
this parliament, David, prince of Scotland and duke of Rothesay, 
was made regent for three years; with his uncle, duke of Albany, 
as his coadjutor. Peace between Albany and the wayward 
Rothesay was impossible, and Rothesay, by breaking troth witli 
the daughter of ^e earl of March, and marrying a daughter of 
the third earl of Douglas, added a fresh feud to the general 
confusion. 

Meanwhile Scotland, to vex IJenry IV., adopted the cause 
of the “ Mammet,” the pretender to be Richard 11. This 
enigmatic personage appeared in Islay, and rather hud his 
pretences t^uston him than assumed them •, he was half-witted. 
Meanwhile the insult to March caused him to seek idliance with 
Henry IV., who crossed the border,—the last English king to do 
so,—and appeared before Edinbuqjh castle. Rothesay held it in 
his contempt, and, as Albany declined a battle in the open, 
Henry returned with nothing gained. 
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In 1400 Albany, and the 4th earl of Douglas (brother-in-law 
of the duke of Rothesay), confessed before the Estates that they 
had arrested the prince, and were cleared of the guilt of his sub¬ 
sequent death. They kept him, first in the castle of St Andrews, 
and then at Falkland, where he perished ; some said of dysentery, 
others, of starvation. 

Restored to the regency, Albany permitted his son, Murdoch, 
with Douglas, to retort on a successful raid by Percy and the 
traitor March. They were defeated by English archery, as usual, 
at Homildon hill: Murdoch and Douglas were captured. Percy, 
dissatisfied with Henry’s treatment of him in the matter of 
ransoms, led an army into Scotland which was to have trysted at 
Cocklaw with Albany and the whole forces of the realm, and 
invaded England. But Douglas and Percy left Cocklaw before 
Albany came up, and hurried to join hands with the Welsh rebel, 
Glendower. The hostile forces met at Shrewsbury, and Shake¬ 
speare has made the result immortal. Percy was slain ; Douglas 
was the prisoner of England. 

The young prince of Scotland, the first James, was on his way 
to seek safety in France, during an interval of truce, but was 
the high seas by English cruisers. (The 
dates are obscure, but James was in the Tower by 
February-March 1405-1406.) His father’s death followed 
(4th of April 1406). Albany sent, within a year, envoys to 
plead for his release ; and again, in 1409, but vainly. An 
interval of peace occurred, among a series of border battles, and 
the heresy of Ix)llardy was attacked by the clergy ; Rcsby, who 
had been a priest in England, was burned in 1407 at Perth. 
The embers of Ixillardy, not extinguished by the new central 
fountain of learning, the university of St Andrews, smouldered 
in the west till the Reformation. 

“ The wicked blood of the Isles,” the Macdonalds, descendants 
of island kings, now made alliance with England ; Donald, 
eldest son of the I-ord of the Isles, having an unsatisfied claim on 
the earldom of Ross, which Alb^y strove to keep in his own 
family. The greatest of highland hosts met at Ardtomish castle, 
now a ruin on the sound of Mull: they marched inland and north, 
defeiited the Mackays of Sutherland and were promised the 
plunder of Alierdeen. The earl of Mar, with a small force of 
heavily-armoured lowland cavaliers, stopped and scattered the 
plaided Gael at Harlaw (1411). The knights lost heavily, but 
Donald did not plunder Aberdeen (see Elspeth’s ballad of 
Harlaw, in The Antiquary). Ncjct year Allauiy received the 
submission of Donald at Loebgilp in Knapdalc, and the Celts 
were, for the moment, useless to their allies of England. 

Time went on ; Albany’s son, Murdoch, was set free, but in 
1410 the captive King James much resented Albany’s neglect 
of himself. His letter is written in Scots. Albany died in 1420 ; 
his regency, with that of his son Murdoch, produced the anarchy 
which James, when free, combated at the cost of his life. Mean¬ 
while France demimded and received auxiliaries from Scotland, 
who fought gloriously for French freedom. Their great victory, 
where the duke of Clarence fell, was at Baugi Bridge (1421), 
where the Stewarts and Kennedys, under Sir Hugh, were specially 
distinguished. In 1424 the Scots, with the earl of Buchan and 
the earl of Douglas, were almost exterminated at Vcmeuil, 
some five months after King James, already affianced to the 
Lady Jane Beaufort, was released. He never paid his ransom, 
and his noble hostages lived and died south of Tweed : one cause 
of his unpopularity. 

Tradition tells that James vowed “ to make the key keep the 
castle, and the bush keep the cow,” even though he “ lived a 
dog’s life ” in the endeavour. His reign was a struggle against 
anarchy and in the cause of the poor and weak. He instantly 
arrested Murdoch, son of Albany, and Fleming of Cumbernauld, 
met parliament, dismissed it, retaining a committee (“ the Lords 
of the Articles ”), and took measures with landlords, who must 
display their charters; appointed an inquest into lay and clerical 
property ; and imposed taxes to defray his ransom. The money 
could not be collected, and the edicts against private wars and 
the maintenance of armed retainers were hard to enforce. James 
next arrested Lennox and that Sir Robert Graham whose feud 
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proved fatal to the king. In March 1425 he met his second 
parliament, relying on a council of barons with no great earl 
but Mar. He next arrested Albany’s secretary and the Lord 
Montgomery : the story, accepted by our historians, that he 
1^0 seized twenty-six notables, has been finally disproved by 
Sir James Ramsay. No Scottish king ever embarked on such a 
coup i'itat as the arrest of “ the whole Scottish House of I.ord5.” 
and Knox, who attributes a much larger design to James V., 
must have been deceived by rumour. Albany (Murdoch), hts 
son, and Lennox, were tried and executed: Albany’s son, 
James, in revenge burned Dumbarton. The kmg appears to 
have been avenging his private wrongs, or destroying the three 
nobles poar encoura^er les autres. Parliament now msisted on 
inquisition for heretics: an act was passed (which never took 
effect) gainst “ liands ” or private leagues among the nobles : 
the Covenant was called “ the great band,” by cavaliers in days 
to conic. More important was the establishment of a new court 
of justice, the court of Session, to .sit thrice in the year. Yeomen 
were bidden to practise archery, to which they much preferred 
football and golf. 

T'he highlanders were next handled as the lowlanders had 
Ixjen ; a parliament was held at Inverness and a number of 
chiefs who attended were seized, imprisoned or executed. The 
Lord of the Isles, when released, burned Inverness (1429), but, 
being pursued, he was deserted by Clan Chattan and Clan 
Cameron (probably the clans represented on the ordeal of baffle 
on the Inch of Perth). The Lord of the Isles made submission, 
but Donald Balloch, his cousin, defeated Mar near Inverlochx, 
later fled to Ireland, and was reported dead, though he lived to 
give trouble. James was unjustly repressing highland anarchy : 
from the highlands came his bane. 

James now granted his daughter, a child, to the Dauphin, 
later Louis XI.; but, as Jeanne d’Arc said, “ the daughter of the 
king of Scotland could not save Orleans,” then (1428-1429) 
besieged in a desultory manner by the English. In Februari- 
1429 the Scots under the orifliimme were rut to pieces in “ The 
Battle of the Herrings ” at Rouvray. The surviving Scots fought 
under Jeanne d’Arc till her last success, at Lagny, under Sir 
Hugh Kennedy of Ardstinchar in Ayrshire, but James (May, 
June 14*9) made a treaty of peace with Cardinal Beaufort, which 
enabled Beaufort to send large reinforcements into Paris, where 
the Maid, deserted by Charles VII., failed a few months later. 

In October 1430 was born the prince destined to be James II. 
The king and the Estates were curtailing the judidal privileges 
and jurisdiction of the clergy ; and the anti-pope, Peter de Luna, 
quarrelled with the country on this ground. Scotland then 
deserted his cause for tliat of Martin V., but quarrels between 
church and state did not cease, and a legate arrived to settle 
tlie dispute a few days before the king’s murder. James had 
already threatened the Benedictines and Augustines for “ im¬ 
pudently abandoning religious conduct,” and had founded the 
Carthusian monastery in Perth, that the Carthusians might offer 
a better example. A reformation by the state seemed at hand, 
but the religious orders fell deeper in odium and contempt during 
the next hundred and thirty years. Doctrine, too, was en¬ 
dangered by heretics, one of whom, a Hussite named Paul 
Crawar, was burned at Pertli in 1433. 

In 1427 James seized, as a male fee, the earldom of Stratheam, 
gave the earl by female descent the title of Menteith, and sent 
liim to England as a hostage for his ransom. He was nephew of 
the Sir Robert Graham whom James had arrested at the begin¬ 
ning of his reign: Graham’s anger was thus rekindled. The 
earls of Mar and March also lost their lands, on one pretext or 
another : James's policy was plainly to break the power of the 
nobles. 

The English translation (1440) of a lost contemporary Latin 
history of the events avers that Sir Robert Graham rose in 
parliament, denounced James as a tyrant and called _ 
on the barons to seize their king : Graham was taken, 
was banished from court, was confiscated and fled to 
the AthoU hills. He thence intrigued with the old earl of Atholl 
(heir to the crown if the ancestors of James by Robert IL 
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and Elizabeth Muir were illegitimate), and he drew into the 
conzpiracy the king’s chamberlain, Atholl’s grandson. By his 
aid 300 highlanders were brought into the monastery of the 
Black Friars in Perth, where the king was keeping the Christmas 
of 1436, and there they slew James, who had fled into a vault. 
The conspirators were seized and tortured to death with unheard- 
of cruelties, but lawlcs.sness had won the battle. James had 
failed, practically, even in his effort (1427-1428) to anglicize 
parliament, by introducing the representative system; two 
'• wise men ” were to be chosen by each sheriffdom, and two 
Houses were to take the place of the one House in which all 
F.states were wont tomeet. But constituents wereaverse to paying 
their members, no Speaker was elected, the reform never came 
into being. Till the Union, all estates .sat in one room during 
parliament. The court of session was the rao.st valuable and 
permanent of James’s innovations, and his poem “ The King’s 
t.bihair ” attests his real genius. He had attempted to reform 
the country too hurriedly; and treachery, by all accounts, was 
one of his methods. He left a child as king, and the old round 
of anarchy began again ; oppression, murder, feud, faction and 
private war. History repeats itself, and the evil practices were 
checked, not by the Reformation, but by the increased resources 
and entire safety enjoyed by James VI. when he succeeded to 
the crown of England. 

Space forbids a record of the faction fights in the reign of 
James II. Coming to the crown at the age of seven, he was 
j til CJreat Seal, as a sanction of authority 

**** ■ and passed from one party to another of the nobles, 
as each chanced to be the more dexterous or powerful (crowned 
2Sth of March 1437). The Crichtons and Livingstones held the 
king till the earl of Douglas died, being succeeded by his son, 
a boy. The queen-mother married .Sir James Stewart of Lome, 
and their sons, Buchan and Atholl, mixed in the confused 
intrigues of the reign of James Ill., but the queen was treated 
with scant courtesy by the rival parties. From them the young 
carl Douglas and due de Touraine, the most powerful man in 
Scotland, stood apart, sullenly watching an unprecedented slate 
of anarchy. Living.stone and Crichton, previously foes, invited 
him and his brother to dine with the child king in Edinburgh 
castle, and there served to him “ the black dinner ” bewailed 
in a fragment of an early ballad. The two young nobles, after 
a mock trial, were decapitated (November 1440). 

Douglas was succeeded in his earldom by his grandfather. 
Sir James the Gross, an unwieldy veteran. On his death in 
J443, his son, William, a lad of eighteen, became earl, and waged 
private war on Crichton, while he allied himself with Livingstone. 
Crichton lost the chancellorship; and the keys were given to 
Kennedy, bishop of St Andrews and founder of St Salvator’s 
college in that university. Involved in secular feuds with 
Douglas, Livingstone and the earl of Crawford, Kennedy 
destroyed Crawford with a spiritual weapon, his Curse (23rd of 
January 1445-1446). 

On the 3rd of July 1449 James married Marie of Gueldres. 
seized and imprisoned the Livingstones, and generally asserted 
royal power. He relied on Douglas, who (1450) was his constant 
companion, till the earl visited Rome (November 1450-April 
1451). In June 1451 he resigned’his lands, in which he was at 
once reinstated. It appears, however, that he was, or was 
suspected of being, in treasonable alliance with the new earl 
of Crawford and the ever-turbulent Celtic lord of the Isles. It 
is certain, from documents, that Douglas was always in the 
royal mlourage from June 14J1 to Janu^ 1432, so that stories 
of insults and crimes committed by him at this period seem 
legendary. Nevertheless, on the 22nd of February 1452, James, 
who had invited Douglas, under safe-conduct, to visit him at 
Stirling, there dirked his guest with his own hand. The king 
was exonerated by parliament, on the score of Douglas’s con¬ 
temptuous treatment of his safe-conduct, and because of his 
oppressions, conspiracies and refusal to aid the king against 
rebels, such as the new “ Tiger Earl ” of Crawford. 

’The brother of the slain Douglas defied his king, then made 
his submission, and visited London, where he probably intrigued 


with the English government against his sovereign and country. 
In 1455 James made serious war against the “ Black Douglases!’ 
of the south ; his army being led by the “ Red Douglas,” the 
earl of Angus. The royal cause was successful, and the Black 
Douglas was attainted (10th of June 1455). He fled south and 
became the pensioner and ally of Edward IV., who reasserted 
the traditional claim to sovereignty over ScotWd—“ his rebels 
of Scotland ! ” 

From 1457 to 1459 a truce was made between Scotland and 
the Lancastrian party, then in power, but in July 1460, Henry 
VI. was defeated and taken, and his wife and son sought James’s 
hospitality. Roxburgh castle was in English bands ; James 
besieged it, and on the 3rd of August 1460 was slain by the 
bursting of one of his own huge siege guns. The castle was taken, 
but the second James died at the age of thirty, leaving a child 
to succeed him in his heritage of woe. James 11 . had overcome 
hi.s nobles, but left u legacy of feuds to the coming reign. 

The period of James III. is filled with the recurrent strife of 
the nobles among themselves and against law and order. Slowly 
and obscurely the Renaissance comes to Scotland; , 
its presence is indicated by the artistic tastes of the 
king, and, later, by the sweet and mournful poetry of 
Henryson. But the Renaissance, like the religious revivals 
initiated in Italy, arrived in Scotland weak and weary ; hence 
the church did not share in the new enthusiasms of the faith 
of St Francis, and art was trampled on by the magnates who 
hated poetry and painting. 

In politics, the queen-mother, who had the private guardian- 
.ship of her boys, the king and the dukes of Albany and Ross, 
turned from the Lancastrian to the Yorkist side, while Kenncdt 
and his party (Lancastrians) were accused of endangering 
Scotland to please France. This was the beginning of that 
movement away from the Ancient League to partisanship 
with England, which culminated in the success of the Protestant 
allies of England at the Reformation. This, then, is an imptirtant 
moment in the long and weary march to union with England. 

In 1461 Henry VI. was driven to take sad shelter with Kennedy 
at St Andrews. In June 1461 Edward IV. was crowned, and 
at once made pact and alliance with the banished Douglas and 
the Celts of the west Highlands and the isles. From Ardtornish 
castle, John, lord of the Isles, sent ambassadors to Westminster, 
where (1462) a treaty was made for an Engli.sh alliance and the 
partition of Scotland Iretween Douglas and the Celts. A marriage 
between the mother of James III. and Edward IV. was spoken 
of, but Kennedy would not meet the English, and in March 
1463 the English treaty with Douglas and the Celts was ratified. 
Douglas invaded Scotland, in advance of an English army, but 
was defeated by an army under Bishop Kennedy. When France 
went over to the Yorkists, Kennedy, accepting an English 
pension, made a long truce between Scotland and England 
(October 1464). Peace might have been assured, but Kennedy 
died in 14M. His tomb in his college chapel of St Salvator’s 
at St Andrews, his college and his bridge over the river 
Eden, have survived as monuments of a good and great man; 
they passed unscathed through the ruin wrought by the 
reforlhers. 

On his death the nobles, notably Fleming, Livingstone, 
Crawford, Hamilton and Boyd, made a band for securing power 
and place. Boyd, with .some borderers, Hepburn and Ker of 
Cessford, seized the boy king, and Boyd had himself made 
governor, his son marrying the princess Mary, sister of James. 

In July 1469 James, then about eighteen, married Margaret, 
daughter of King Christian of Norway, who pledged the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles for her dowry, which remains unpaid. The 
enemies of the Boyds instantly overthrew them, and the Hamil- 
tons, a race of English origin, arose on their ruins to their perilous 
place of possible heirs to the crown. The princess Mary was 
divorced from her Boyd husband and married lord Hamilton. 
Their descendants were again and again kept from the royal 
succession only by the existence of a Stuart child, Mary, queen 
of Scots, or James VI. This fact, with the consequent feud of 
the Stewarts of Lennox, themselves claimants, governs the 
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dynastic intrigues during more than two centuries and gave 
impetus to the Reformation. Never was marriage so fruitful in 
tragedies as the wedding of Lord Hamilton and the princess 
Mary. 

There followed ewlesiastical feuds, centring round Patrick 
Graham, the new bishop of St Andrews. These, to the present 
day, have been misunderstood (see Tht Archbishops of St Andrews, 
by Herkless and Hannay, for details). It is not possible here to 
unravel the problem, but documents at St Andrews, now printed, 
demonstrate the error of the historians who regard Graham as 
a holy man, piersecuted because he was half a premature Protest¬ 
ant. At Rome he procured, without royal or national assent, 
the archbishopric for St Andrews; he became insane and was 
succeeded by the learned Schevez. Glasgow also became an 
archbishopric. 

James now followed a policy in which Louis XI. succeeded, 
but he himself failed utterly. He surrounded himself with men 
of low birth, such as Ireland, a scholar and diplomatist; Rogers, 
a great musician; and Cochrane, apparently an architect or 
sculptor—he is styled a mason or stone-cutter. This aroused 
the wrath of the nobles and the two princes of the blood, Albany 
and Mar. Mar was arrested on a charge of magic, and died, 
whether murdered or from natural causes is uncertain, while his 
accomplices are said to have been the protomartyrs of witch¬ 
craft, scarcely heard ot in Scotland till the reformers began to 
bum old women. Albany was arrested for treason, escaped to 
France, and was under sentence of forfeiture. 

Relations with England were now unfriendly, and parliament, 
in March 1482, denounced Edward IV. as “ the reiver, Edward.” 
By May the Douglases brought Albany from France to England, 
where he swore fealty to Edward, and was to be given the Scottish 
crown. The duke of Gloucester (later Richard III.) marched 
north and took Berwick, while the earl of Angus, with other 
nobles, hanged 0 )chranc and other favourites of James over 
Lauder bridge. The domestic mutiny and the English war ended 
in a compromise, Albany being restored to office and estates. 
He took Edinburgh castle, in which James was interned, and 
he was made lieutenant-general. Yet, aided by Angus, he 
continued to intrigue with Edward for the gift of the Scottish 
crown. By Marcli 1483 he was reduced, we know not how ; he 
laid down his office, and was forbidden to approach the court. 
On the death of Edward IV. he lost his chief supporter (gth of 
April 1483), and was forfeited while absent in England. He 
and Douglas entered Scotland with a small force (22nd of July 
1484), and were defeated at Lochmaljen : Albany escaped, went 
to France, and was slain in a tournament, leaving issue, but 
Douglas was captured and interned till his death in the monastery 
of Lindores. 

Our information for this period is so scanty that we do not 
know how James reached his new position, how he overcame 
Albany and his other rebels. At peace with England, and 
allied with France, he quarrelled with the church, and it was 
decreed that the clergy who obtained benefices from Rome were 
guilty of treason. He planned a set of royal marriages with 
England, and this was the ground of his subjects’ charge against 
him of servility to England. ‘‘ James IV. and James V. are 
constantly upbraided for not doing the very things which 
James III. is execrated for having done,” namely, securing peace 
and amity with their powerful neighbour. James III. “ died in 
his enemies’ day,” and such accounts as we have of him are 
written by the partisans of his unruly nobles, Argyll, Lennox 
and Angus. 

They secured the crown prince, James, now aged fifteen, their 
motive being that under James III. the guilt of their murders 
and rebellion still hung over their heads. The Estates refused to 
give them an amnesty for seven years; and the arch rebel, 
Angus Bell the Cat, with Argyll, the young prince, Lennox and 
other malcontents, declared thitt he was deposed, and proclaimed 
his son as his successor and Argyll as chancellor. Doing what 
they falsely accused James of having done, they sent, or obtmned 
from England leave to send, members of their party to intrigue 
with Henry VTI. (ist of May 1488). After a h^f reconciliation. 


James marched in force to Stirling, the key of the north, but 
the treacherous commander of the castle, Shaw of Sauchie, held 
the castle again-st him. James and his leaders, Atholl and 
Huntly, with their Stewarts and Gordons, and the levies of 
burgesses, and the mounted gentry of Fife, encountered the wild 
border spearmen of Hepburn and Home and the Galloway men. 
the whole being ted by Angus and the rebel prince at Sauchie 
burn, near Bannockburn. How it chanced we know not; 
James's horse seems to have run away and thrown him (he was 
a bad horseman), and the story goes that he was taken into a 
cottage and stabbed by a priest. In fact, as his rebels put it, 
” he happinit to be slain " at Beaton's mill. He was accused of 
having accumulated great treasures. They were never found, or. 
if found, never accounted for by tlie finders. 

His real history remains unloiown ; we have only Fenerius, 
who is vague, and the late and slanderous gossip of the writers 
of the Reformation. We know that James was clement; that 
the middle and lower classes stood by him ; that he was a great 
amateur in the arts ; that he was betrayed again and again by 
those of his own house, finally by his own son. A hideous tale 
is told by Buchanan against his private murals, but it is certainly 
inaccurate in detail, and is uncorroborated, while it appears to 
turn on a confusion between an alleged royal mistress, “ the 
Daisy,” and Margaret (Daisy), the king's own sister. It is clear 
to any reader of Ferrerius, Lesley and Buchanan that they all 
drew from a common source, now unknown, and this source may 
well have been a chronicle inspired by James’s enemies. James 

III. of Scotland has been almost as much the butt of slanderous 
charges as the Jacobite James 111 . of England and Vlll. of 
Scotland, “ The Old Pretender.” 

With James IV. we enter on the modem history of Scotland. 
The king escaped the evils of a long minority, was a “ free king ” 
and managed his own policy. He was tall, handsome, 
strong and recklessly brave. He inherited his father’s 
love of art and of nascent science ; but this fault was forgiven 
him, as his manners were piopular, his horsemanship good, and 
his faring frank and free. The early Tudor policy of Henry VII. 
was not to make open war on Scotland, but to intrigue secretly, 
especially with the treacherous Douglas, earl of Angus, and with 
Ramsay, earl of Both well under James III., but soon dispossessed. 
They schemed to kidnap the king us vainly as Henry Vlll. later 
planned to kidnap many of his foreign opponents. Under James 

IV. the houses of Hepburn of Hailes, ancestor of Queen Mary’s 
Both well ; of the Huntly Gordons ; and of the Kers of Fernie- 
hirst and Cessford, rose into new importance ; while the Huntlys 
and Argylls were entrusted with the maintenance of order among 
the fighting clans of tlie west and north. They aggrandized 
themselves at the expense of tlie Macleans, Macdonalds, Camerons 
and Clan Chattan, but their sway was far from being peaceful 
and orderly. 

The king, reckless as he was, had more than his share of the 
Stuart metocholy. His parricidal rebellion lay heavy on his 
conscience ; he practised asceticism at intervals, and dreamed 
of eastern pilgrimages. But he also fostered a navy, under Sir 
Andrew Wood, who swept the seas of the English pirates. 
James threw Scotland into the whirlpool of European politics, 
dealing with Spanish envoys and with the duchess of Burgundy, 
the patroness of the mysterious Perkin Warbeck, who claimed 
to be Richard, duke of York, son of Edward IV. Meanwhile, 
to balance the power of the primate, James purchased from 
Innocent VIII. an archbishopic for the bishc^ of Glasgow 
(1492), who laid information against the heretics of Kyle in 
Ayrshire. They had evolved or inherited anti-papal heresies 
much like those of the reformers of 1559, but James turned their 
trial into a jest. He made a secret treaty to defend France if 
she were attacked by England, but meanwhile a five years' 
truce was concluded (1491). In the following year James was 
in correspondence with Perkin, then in Irelwd; in 1495 he 
received that prilendant, married him to a daughter of Huntl;^, 
and in 1496 raided northern England in his company,-—all this 
in contempt of the offered hand of a Tudor princess. In the 
autumn of 1497 an attempted raid by James ended in a seven 
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years’ truce fostered by the Spanish envoy, Ayala, who has 
left a flourishing description of the king and his country. Mean¬ 
while Perkin had failed in Cornwall and been captured. Henry 
VII. kept offering the hand of his daughter Margaret, who tm 
married to James at Holyrood in August 1503. From this 
wcddii^, disturbed by quarrels over the queen’s jewels and 
dowry, was to result the union of the crowns on the head of 
Margaret’s great-grandson, James VI., after a century of tragedies 
and turmoil. 

In 1507 the pope failed to draw James into the league formed 
to check French aggression in Italy. A murder on the borders 
poisoned .Scottish relations with England, and the death of 
Henry VII. (1509) left James face to face with his blustering 
brother-in-law, Henry VIII. The Holy League of 1511, against 
France, found James committed to the cause of the old French 
alliance. He strengthened his fleet, but his admiral. Sir Andrew 
Barton, fell in a fight with English privateers equipped by the 
earl of Surrey and command^ by his sons (igii). Border 
homicides added their element of international irritation, and 
James renewed the ancient league with France. In 1513 Dr 
West, en envoy of Henry VIII., found James in the state of 
“ a fey man,” doomed, distracted, agitated and boastful. In 
May came the letter and ring of the French queen ordering 
James, os her knight, to strike a blow on English ground. Hr 
wrote to Henry none the less (24th May) with peaceful proposals, 
but on the 30th of June Henry invaded France. 

Strange portents and warning phantasms did not check 
James; he sent forth a fleet of thirteen ships and 3000 men, 
which faded into nothingness: he declared war on 
PMAa. Htnry ; and on the 22nd of August he crossed the 
border with all his force, including the highlanders 
and islesmen. After securing his flank and rear by taking 
Norham, Work and Eitel castles, he awaited the approach of 
Surrey’s army at Ford castle, behind which lies IHodden Edge, 
a strong position, which he presently occupied. Surrey, who 
was ill-provisioned, challenged him to fight on the open field 
of Wooler Haugh. James declined to commit this chivalrous 
folly ; but, for lack of scouts, permitted .Surrey to out-manoeuvre 
him and pass, concealed by a range of hills, across his front, 
to a position north of Flodden, on his lines of communication. 

Nextday.qthof September,Surrey crossed the Till, unobserved, 
by Twisel bridge and Millford, and moved south against Branxton 
hill, the middle of three ridges on the Flodden slope. The ground 
was difficult from heavy rams, the English troops were weary and 
hungry, but James had lost touch of Surrey and knew nothing 
of his movements till his troops appeared on his rear towards 
evening. In place of remaining in his position, James burned 
his camp and hurried his men down hill to the plateau of Branxton 
ridge. Home and Huntly, on the Scottish left, charged Edmund 
Howard’s force ; the Tynemouth men, under Dacre, did not 
support Howard, at first, but Oacre checked Home (whose 
later conduct is obscure) and drove off the Gordons. The Percys 
broke Errol’s force; Rothes and Crawford fell, and the king 
led the centre, through heavy artillery fire, against Surrey. 
With Herries and Maxwell he shook the English centre, but 
while Stanley and the men of Cheshire drove the highlanders 
of Lennox and Argyll in flight (their leaders had already fallen), 
the admiral and Iteoe fefl on the flank of James’s command, 
which Surrey, too wise to pursue the fleet highlanders, surrounded 
with his wh<^ force. The Scottish centre fought like Paladins, 
and James, breakup out in their front, hewed his way to within 
a lance’s length of Surrey, as that leader himself avers. There 
fell the king, riddled with arrows, his left hand hanging helpless, 
his neck deeply gashed by a bill-stroke. His peers surrounded 
his body, and night fell on “ the dark impenetrable wood ” of 
the Scottish spears. At dawn survivors had retreated, only 
the light Border horse of Home hung about the field. The bishop 
of Durham accuses them of plundering both sides. (ITuit Home’s 
Borderers had but slight loss is argued by Colonel the Hon. 
FiuWilliam Elliot, in Tit Trustaortkititss of Border Ballads, 
pp. 136-138.) Among the dead were thirteen earls, and James’s 
son, the archbishop ol St Andrews. The king’s death assured 


the victory, which Surrey had not the strength to pursue, though 
the townsmen of Edinburgh built their famous Flodden Wall to 
resist him if he approached. 

England never won a victory more creditable to the fighting 
and marching powers of her sons than at the battle of Fl^den. 
The headlong recklessness of James, remarked on by Ayala, 
gave the opportunity, but he nobly expiated his fault. The 
Scots had so handled their enemies that they could not or dared 
not pursue their advantage; on the other hand, it was long 
indeed before the memoiy of Flodden ceased to haunt the Scots 
and deter them from invading England in force. 

Though Ayala’s well-known letter certainly flatters the material 
progress of Scotland, the country had assuredly made great 
advances. While England was tuneless, with Dunbar 
and the other “ Makers ” Scotland was " a nest of 
Singing birds.” The good Bishop Elphimstone founded 
the university of Alicrdeen in 1493; and in 1496 parliament 
decreed compulsory education, and Latin, for sons of barons 
and freeholders. Prior Hepburn founded a new college, that of 
St Leonard’s, in the university of St Andrews, and Scotland 
owes only one university, that of Edinburgh, to the learned 
enthusiasm of her reformed .sons. Printing was introduced 
in 1507, and the march of education among the laity increased 
the general contempt for the too common ignorance that pre¬ 
vailed among the clergy. The greater benefices were being 
conferred on young men of high birth but of little learning. 
The college of .Surgeons was founded by the municipalit)’ of 
Edinburgh (1.305), and in 1506 obtained the title of “ Royal.” 
The stimulus given to shipbuilding encouraged commerce, 
and freedom from war fo.stered the middle class, which was soon 
to make its influence felt in the Reformation. The burgesses, 
of course, had long been a relatively rich and powerful body : 
it is a fond delusion to suppose that they sprang into being 
under John Knox, though their attachment to his principles 
made them prominent among his disciples, while Flodden 
probably began to deter them from the ancient attachment 
to France. Protestantism, and the disasters of James V., with 
the regency of his widow, were to convert the majority of Scots 
to the English party'. 

The long minority of James V. was fatal to the Stuart dynasty. 
The intrigues of Henry VIII., the ambition of Angus, who 
married the king's mother (Margaret, sister of Henry’ y 
VIII.); the counter intrigues of Albany, a resident in * 
France, and son of the rebellious Albany, brother of James III. ; 
the constantly veering policy and affections of the queen-mother; 
and the gold of England, filled fourteen years with distractions, 
murders^ treasons and conspiracies. Already Henry VIII. was 
trying to kidnap the child king, who found, as he grew up, that 
his stepfather, Angus, was his master and was the paid servant 
of Henry. The nobles were now of the English, now of the 
French party; none could be trusted to be loyal except the 
clergy, and they were factious and warlike. The result was that 
James threw off the yoke of his stepfather, Angus; drove him 
and his astute and treacherous brother. Sir George Douglas, into 
England (thereby raising up, like Bruce, a fatS party of lords 
disinherited), and while he was alienated from Henry’ and his 
Reformation, threw himself into the arms of France, of the 
clergy and of Rome. 

Meanwhile the many noble and dissatisfied pensioners of 
England adopted Protestantism, which also made its way among 
the barons, burgesses and clergy, so that, for political reasons. 
James at last could not but be hostile to the new creed ; he 
bequeathed this anti-protestantism, with the French alliance, 
through his wife, Mary of Guue, and the influence of the house of 
Lorraine, to his unhappy daughter, Mary Stuart. The country, 
ever jealous of its independence, found at last that France 
threatened her freedom even more than did England, the ap¬ 
parent enemy ; and thus, partly from Protestantism, partly 
from patriotism, the English party in Scotland proved victorious, 
and the Reformation was accomplished. Had Henry been 
honourable and gentle, had his sister not shared his vehement 
passions, James and Henry, nephew and uncle, might have been 
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united in peace; and the Scottish Reformation mi^t have 
harmoniously blended with that of England. 

It is impossible here fully to unfdd the tortuous intrigues 
which darkened the minority of James. Who was to govern the 
young prince and the country ? His wavering, intriguing mother, 
Margaret Tudor, or her sometimes friend, sometimes foe, Albany, 
arrived from France ; or her discarded husband, Angus, the paid 
tool of Henry VIIL ? By June 1528 the young king settled the 
question. He had comphuned to Henry of the captivity in 
which he was held by his hated stepfather, Angus. In June 
Angus had prepared forces to punish the Border raiders, and 
James, rightly or wrongly, seems to have suspected that he was 
to be handed over bodily to his royal uncle. On the 27th of May 
he was with Angus in the castle of Edinburgh ; on the 30th of 
May, by a bold and dexterous ride, he was wiA his mother in the 
castle of Stirling, with Archbishop Beaton, Argyll and Maxwell. 
In July he mastered Edinburgh, and bade Angus and his brother. 
Sir George Douglas, place themselves in ward north of Tay. 
This he announced to Henry, the paymaster of the Douglases, 
and the breach between the two kings was never healed. A war 
broke out between the Douglases and James, but a five years’ 
peace, not including the restoration of Angus, was concluded in 
December 1528. Angus prolonged his outrages on the Scottish 
border till 1529, when he entered England as a subsidized 
mi.schief-maker against Scotland. Not till James’s death did 
the Douglases return to their own country. Meanwhile James 
visited the Border, hanged some brigand lairds, and reduced such 
English partisans as the Kers, Rutherfords, Stewarts of Traquair, 
Veitches and Turnbulls. Johnny Armstrong of Gilnockie, famed 
in ballad and legend, was hanged, with forty of his clan, at 
Carlanrigg, in Teviotdale. The tale of royal treachery in his 
capture is popular ; the best authorities for it seem to be the 
synoptic versions of a ballad and of the fabulous chronicler, 
Pitscottie. 

When James V. became “ a free King ” the main problems 
before him were his relations with Henry VIII. and with the 
nascent Reformation. From 1535 Henry was anxious that 
James should meet him in England. Henry was notoriously 
treacherous; to kidnap was his ideal in diplomacy. His pen¬ 
sioner Angus (1531) was to have aided Bothwell in crowning 
Henry in Edinburgh. In 1535 Heiuy sent Dr Barlowe to convert 
James to his own religious ideas, Erastian, anti-papal, the 
seizure of the wealth of the church. James (1536) was willing 
enough to meet Henry in England, but his council, especially 
the clerical members, were opposed to the tryst. James desired 
to wed none but his mistress, Margaret Erskine, the mother of 
the Regent Moray. As Henry had once declared that he could 
only meet a Scottish king,in England,as a vassal, James's council 
had good reason for their attitude. Had they consented, had 
James married Henry’s daughter, Mary (called “ The Bloody ”), 
It is not plain that advantage would have come of the alliance. 

In 1536 James sailed to France, and (ist of Jan. 1537) 
married Madeleine, daughter of Francis I. The die was cast; 
he was committed to France and to the ancient faith. This was 
the cardinal misfortune of the Stuarts, but who could trust 
Henry, and who could join in the fiery persecutions of the 
new pope-king ? In James’s absence, Scottish heretics fled to 
England, while Henry’s heretics fled to Scotland. Madeleine 
died on the 7th of July 1537. “ Lady Glamis,” as she was called, 
a Douglas lady, widow of Lord Glamis, was burned for abetting 
her brother Angus and devising the king’s death by poison. The 
truth of this matter is obscure; our early historians of this age, 
Protestants like Knox and Pitscottie, with Buchanan and &e 
Catholic Lesley, are seldom to be trusted without documentary 
corroboration. 

In 1338 James married a lady whom Henry desired to add to 
bis list of wives, Mary of Guise, at this moment a young widow, 
Madame de Longueville. Mary shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world; but she was a Catholic, was of the house of 
Lorraine, and in diplomacy was almost as other diplomatists. 

In 1539 David Beaton, the Cardinal, now aged forty-five, 
succeed^ his uncle, James Beaton, as primate of Scotland. 


He had been educated in Scotland and Paris, held the rich abbey 
of Arbroath, and for some twenty years at least lived openly 
with Mariotte Ogilvy, of the house of Airlie. He was a practised 
diplomatist, and necessarily of the French and Catholic party. 
His wealth, astuteness, experience and tenacity of purpose, were 
to baffle Henry’s attacks on Scottish independence, till the 
daggers of pietistic cut-throats closed the long debate. Beaton 
was cruel: he had no more scruples than Henry' about burning 
men for their beliefs. But the martyrs were few, compared with 
the numbers of people whom the reformed kirk burned for 
witchcraft. Some twelve martyrs at least perished in 15397-1540, 
and George Buchanan, whose satires on the Franciscans delighted 
the king, escaped to France, in circumstances which he described 
diversely on different occasions, as was his habit. 

In May 1540 James visited the highlands, and later reduced 
the Macdonalds and annexed the lordship of the Isles to the 
crown. In 1541 he lost two infant sons, and the mysterious 
affair of the death of that aesthetic ruffian. Sir James Hamilton 
of Finnart, was supposed to lie heavy on his mind. There were 
disputes with Henry, who demanded the extradition of fugitive 
friars, which James refused. In 1541 he disappointed Henry, 
not meeting him at York, and this course, advised by his council 
and Francis 1 ., rankled deeply, while Angus was making a large 
English raid on the Border in time of peace. The English fared 
ill, and Henry horrified his council by his usual proposal to 
kidnap the king of Scotland. Henry’s men marauded on the 
Border, but a force which James summoned to Fala Moor 
(31st of October 1542) contained but one lord who would march 
with him—Napier of Merchistoun. About this date occurs the 
legend of a list of hundreds of heretics, whom the clergy asked 
James to proscribe. No king of Scotland couM dream of execut¬ 
ing such a coup d’itat ; the authority for it is that mythopoeic 
earl of Arran who later became regent, and told the fable I0 
Henry’s agent. Sir Ralph Sadleyr. 

Presently ensued the Scottish raid of Solway Moss and the 
capture of many of the Scottish nobles. The facts may be found 
in contemporary English de.spatches printed in the Hamilton 
papers. The fables are to be read in Knox's History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, and in Froude. The secret of the raid 
was sold by the brother of Angus, Sir George Douglas, and by 
other traitors. England was prepared, and on the 23rd of 
November routed and drove into Solway Moss a demoralized 
multitude of farm-burning Scots. The guns and .some 1200 men 
were taken; many men were drowned. James retired heart¬ 
broken from the Border to Edinburgh, where he executed busi¬ 
ness. He then dwelt for a week at Linlithgow with the queen, 
who was about to give birth to a child. Next he bore " the 
pageant of his bleeding heart ’’ to Falkland, where he heard of 
the birth (8th of December) of his daughter, Mary Stuart. 
Uncomforted, he died on the J4th(i5th ?)of liecember. Accounts 
differ as to the date. Sheer grief and shame, and, it is said, 
sorrow for the failure in war of his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, 
were the apparent causes of his death. Knox appears to in¬ 
sinuate that a rumour declared Mary of Guise and the cardinal 
guilty of poisoning James, but an attempt had been made to 
put another sense on the words of this historian, who frequently 
hints that Mary was the mistress of the cardinal (Knox, vol. i. 
p. 92). 

Again Scotland had to endure a long royal minority. The 
distraction of Scotland promised to Henry Vlll. a good chance 
of annexing the kingdom, whether by the marriage of 
Edward, prince of Wales, to the infant queen, Mary, 
or l)y acquiring, through treachery, her person and sc»u. 
the castles of the country. Sir Geoige Douglas at 
once crossed the border. Angus soon followed, with the lords 
captured at Solway Moss, aU bound more or less to work Henry’s 
will. In Scotland the cardinal: Arran, who was next heir to 
the throne; Huntly and Murray were proclaimed regents. Knox 
and others speak of a will of James V., forged by the cardinal, 
but the stories are inconsistent, and rest mainly on the untrust¬ 
worthy evidence of Arran. His legitimacy was rather worse 
than dubious, and henceforth he sided with the party most 
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powerful »t each crisis. Now the restored I^ugl^s were most 
powerful; by the s8th of January i 54.1 tj»fy unpnroned tte 
cardinal, but their party was already breakup up. In March 
a fuU parliament was held, the Bible m English aUowed 
to circulate, and envoys were sent to treat with Hrary. But 
by the sand of March Beaton was a free man, liberated by 
Sir George Douglas. Arraji s brother, later archbishop of St 
Andrews, arrived from France and worked on the wavering 
regent, while his rival, Lennox, came also from P'rance, and 
failing to oust Arran, became Henry’s pensioner in England. 

If Arran were illegitimate, Lennox was next heir to the throne, 
and the consequent Stewart-Hamilton feud was to ruin Mary i 
Stuart. .Sir George Douglas went to London and negotiated 
with Henry for the marriage of Mary and Prince Edward. i 
But the people were still so averse to England that Beaton’s i 
was the more popular party: they carried Mary to Stirling: I 
the treaty with Henry was ratified, indeed, but a quarrel was | 
picked over the arrest by England of six Scottish ships ; and I 
Arran, who had just given orders for the sack of monasteries in ! 
Edinburgh, suddenly (3rd of September) fled to Beaton and was ; 
reconciled to the church, just after he had (28th of August) | 
proclaimed Beaton an outlaw. I 

At once the sacking of religious hou.ses in Dundee, Lindores 
and Arbroath had begun ; the hour of religious revolution had 
struck; but the godly were put down when the regent and the 
cardinal were so suddenly reconciled. Arran must have per¬ 
ceived that Henry had infuriated the Scots and that the cardinal 
might adopt the claims of Lennox and proclaim Arran ille¬ 
gitimate. But Beaton could not keep both Arran, whom he 
had now secured, and Lennox, who betrayed him, and made for 
England. The cardinal, however, punished the church-sackers 
and imprisoned George Douglas, while Hertford in 1544 moved 
with a large army against Scotland, and Henry negotiated with 
a crew of discontented lairds and a man named WLshart for the 
murder or capture of Beaton. Hertford struck at F,dmburgh in 
May, and in the leader’s own words “ made a jolly fire ” and 
did much mischief. The suffering Commons now began to 
blame Beaton. Lennox presently married Margaret, Henry’s 
niece, daughter of his sister, Margaret Tudor, by her husband, 
Angus. Their eldest son was the miserable Henry Darnley, 
second husband of Mary Stuart. In Scotland arose party 
divisions and reunions, the queen mother being in the hands of 
the Douglas faction, while Beaton’s future murderers backed 
him and Arran. Then the Douglases allied themselves with 
the cardinal, and Henry VUI. tried to kidnap Angus and his 
brother, Sir George. For once true to their country, they helped 
Buceleuch to defeat a large English force at Ancram Moor in 
February 1545, and Henry, seeking help from Cassilis, revived 
the plot to murder Beaton. Cassilis was a Protestant and the 
patron of Knox's friend and teacher, George Wishart; Cassilis 
would not commit himself formally, and the threads of the plot 
are lost, owing to a great gap in the records. 

The Douglues continued to play the part of double traitors ; 
Hertford, in autumn, again devastated the border and burned 
religious houses (whether he always burned the abbey churches 
is disputed), but Beaton never lost heart and had some successes. 
We lose trace of the plot to slay him from the 20th of October 
1545 till the end of May 1546, the documents being missing ; 
but on the 29th of May 1546 Beaton was cruelly murdered in 
his castle of St Andrews. On the ist of March he had caused 
George Wishart, a man of austere life and a Protestant propa¬ 
gandist, to be strangled and then burned. To what extent re¬ 
venge for Wishart was the motive of the Kirkcaldys and Leslies 
and Melvilles who led the assassins, and how far they were paid 
agents of England, is unknown. These men had been alternately 
bitter enemies and allies of Beaton ; in 1543 Kirkcaldy of Grange 
and the master of Rothes were offering their venal daggers to 
England, throu^ a Scot named Wishart. The details of the 
final and successful plot are uncertain—the martyr Wishart 
cannot be identified with Wishart the would-be muiderer—but 
with Beaton practically expired the chances of the Fmnch and 
Catholic party in Scotland. 
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The death of Beaton brought the Douglases into resistance 
to Henry VIII., who aided the murderers, now besieged in 
Beaton’s castle of St Andrews. An armistice was arranged; 
the besieged begging for a remission from the pope, and also 
asking Henry to request the emperor to move the pope to refuse. 
The remission, however, arrived before the and of April 1547, 
and was refused by the murderers. 

Henry VIII. and Francis II. were now dead. In mid July 
French armed gaUeons approached St Andrews, and the castle 
surrendered as soon as artillery was brought to bear on it. 
With other captives, John Knox was put aboard a French galley. 
In September tire Protector Somerset (Hertford) invaded and 
utterly routed the Scots at Pinkie near Musselburgh. No result 
ensued, except Scottish demands for French aid, and a resolve 
to send Mary to France. Ferocious fighting, aided by French 
auxiliaries, followed : in 1550 the Enghsh a&indoned all castles 
occupied by them in Scotland. Mary was now in France, the 
destined bride of the Dauphin ; while Knox, released from the 
galleys, preached his doctrines in Berwick and Newcastle, and 
was a chaplain of Edward VI., till the crowning of Mary Tudor 
drove him to France and Switzerland. Here he adopted, with 
political modifications of his own, the extremest form of Calvinism. 

A visit of Mary of Guise to France (1550) ended in her acquiring 
the regency, which she administered mainly under French 
advice. The result was irritation, the nobles looking 
towards England as soon as Mary Tudor was .succeeded 
by Elizabeth, while Protestantism daily gained ground, 
inflamed by a visit from Knox (*355“*556)- Invited 
again, in 1557, he shrank from the scene of turmoil, but 
a “ band ” of a Protestant tendency was made by nobles, among 
them Mary’s natural brother James Stewart, later the Regent 
Murray (3rd of Dec. 1557). On the 24th of April, Mary wedded 
the Dauphin, and about the same date Walter Milne, an aged cx- 
priest, was burned as a heretic, the last Protestant martyr 
j in Scotland. There was image-burning by godly mobs in autumn ; 

a threat of the social revolution, to begin at Whitsuntide, was 
I issued on the 1st of January 1559,—“ the Beggars’ Warning.” 
! Mary of Guise issued proclamations against preachers and church- 
j wreckers, barked by a statute of March 1559. The preachers, 
mainly cx-friars and tradesmen, persever^, and Aey were 
summoned to stand their trial in April, but Knox arrived in 
Perth, where an armed multitude supported their cause. On 
the 10th of May they were outlawed for non-appearance at 
Stirling. Knox arcuses Mary of Guise of treachery : the charge 
rests mainly on his word. 

On the loth of May the brethren wrecked the monasteries 
of Perth, after a sermon by Knox, and the revolution was launched, 
the six or seven preachers already threatening the backward 
members of their party with excommunication. ’The movement 
spread to St Andrews, to Stirling, to Edinburgh, which the 
brethren entered, while Mary of Guise withdrew. She was still 
too strong for them, and on the 24th of July they signed a com¬ 
pact. 'fhey misrepresented its terms, broke them, and accused 
the regent of breaking them. Knox and William Kirkcaldy 
of Grange had been intriguing with England for aid, and for the 
marriage of the earl of Arran (son of the earl of Arran, now also 
due de Chatelherault, ex-regent) with Queen Elizabeth. He 
escaped from threatened prison in France, by way of Switzerland, 
and though Elizabeth never intended to marry him, the Hamiltons 
now deserted Mary of Guise for the Anglo-Protestant party. 
Maitland of Lethington, the Achitnphel of his day, also desert^ 
the regent; but in November the reformers were driven by the 
regent and her sm^ band of French soldiers from Edinburgh 
to Stirling. They were almost in despair, but, heartened by 
Knox and Lethington, they resumed negotiations with Elizabeth, 
who had already supplied them with money. An English fleet 
suddenly appeared, and drove the French to retreat into Leith 
from an exp^ition to the west. In February 1560 a league was 
made at lirwick between Elizabeth and “ the Congregation.” 
France was helpless, the tumult of Amboise alarmed the Guises 
for their own lives and power, and the r^ent, long in had 
hesilth, was dying in Edinburgh castle. On the loth of June 
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she expired, and hunger forced her French garrison in Leith, 
after a gallant and sanguinaiy defence, to surrender. 

After an armistice, treaties of peace were concluded on the 
6th of July : the treaty, as far as it touched the ^bts of Mary 
Stuart, was not accepted by her, nor did she give her assent 
to the ensuing parliament or convention of Estates. Knox and 
the other preachers began to organize the new kirk, under 
“ superintendents ” (not bishops), whose rule was very brief. 
The Convention began business in August, crowded by persons 
not used to be present, and accepted a Knoxian *• Coniession of 
Faith.” On the 24th of August three statutes abolished papal 
and prelatical authority and jurisdiction ; repealed the old 
laws in favour of the church, and punished celebrants and 
attendants of the Mass—for the first offence by confiscation, 
for the second by exile, for the third by death. The preachers 
could get the statute passed, but the sense of the laity prevented 
the death penalty from being inflicted, except, as far as we 
know, in one or two instances. The Book of Discipline and the 
Book of Common Order express Knox’s ide^, which, as far as 
they were noble, as in the matter of education and of provision 
for the poor, remained, in part or in whole, “ devout imagina¬ 
tions.” Not so the Knoxian claims for the power of ministers 
to excommunicate, with civil jjenalties, and generally to “ rule 
the roast ” in secular matters. The nobles and gentry clung to 
the wealth of the old church; the preachers, but for congre¬ 
gational offerings, must have starved. 

Neglect as well as mob violence left the ecclesiastical buildings 
in a ruinous condition, but the authority of the preachers, with 
their power of boycotting (excommunication), became a theo¬ 
cracy. The sup>ematural claims of these pulpiteers to dominance 
in matters public or private were the main cause of a century of 
war and tumult. The preachers became, what the nobles had 
been, the opponents of authority ; the Stuarts were to break 
them and be broken on them till 1688. In the hands of the 
ministers a Calvinism more Calvinistic than Calvin’s was the 
bitter foe of freedom of life, of conscience, and of religious 
tolerance. On the other hand, unlike the corrupt clergy whom 
they dispossessed, they were almost invariably men of pure and 
holy life ; stainle.ss in honour; incorruptible by money ; poor 
and self-sacrificing; and were not infrequently learned in the 
original languages of the scriptures. Many were thought to be 
possessed of powers of healing and of prediction; in fact a 
belief in their supernormal gifts, like those of Catholic saints, 
was part of the basis of their prestige. The lower classes, bullied 
by Sabbatarianism and deprived of the old revels, were restive 
and hostile ; but the educated middle class was with the 
preachers ; so were many lesser country gentpr; and the nobles, 
securing the spoils of the church, were acquiescent. 

I'he religious revolution in Scotland, after the work of destruc¬ 
tion had been done, was the most peaceful that occurred in any 
European country. On the Catholic side there was as 
ntmmto power of resistance. Huntly, the Catholic 

Seottaad. “ Cock of the North,” had himself been compromised 
in the actions of the Congregation. How the Catholics 
of the west highlands took the cluuige of creed we do not know, 
but they were not fanatically devout and attempted no Pilgrim¬ 
age of Grace. Life went on much as usual, and the country, 
with a merely provisional government, was peaceful enough 
under the guidance of Moray, Maitland of LetMngton, and the 
other lay Protestant leaders. They wished, as we .saw, to secure 
the hand of Elizabeth fra: the earl of Arran, a match which would 
practically have taken away the Scottish crown from Mary 
Stuart, unless she were backed by the whole force of France. 
But Elizabeth had seen Arran in London and had probably 
detected bis hysterical folly. He actually became a suitor for 
Mary’s hand, when the death of her husband the French king 
(Sth of December 1560) left her a friendless exile. Her kinsmen, 
the Guises, fell from power, and were no longer to be feared by 
England, so that Elizabeth need not abandon her favourite. 
Lord Robert Dudley, in the hope of securing Scotland by her 
marriage with Arran. In the spring of 1561, Mary’s brother, 
Ixird James Stewart, lay prior of St Andrews, visiti^ her in the 
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interest of the Scottish Protestant party, while Lesley, later 
bishop of Ross, brought the promises of Huntly. He would 
restore the Mass in the North and welcome the queen at Aberdeen 
if she would land there, but Mary knew the worth of Huntly’s 
word, and preferred such trust as might be ventured on the good 
faith of her brother. She foiled the attempts of the English 
ambassador to make her ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and, 
while Lethington, no worse a prophet than Knox, predicted 
“ strange tragedies,” Mary came home. 

Young as she was, she came as no innocent novice to a country 
seething with all the perfidious ambitions that a religious revolu¬ 
tion brings to the surface. She was wise with the wisdom of the 
Guises, but sincere friends she had none, and with all her trained 
fascinations she made few, except in the circle of the Flemings, 
Beatons, Livingstones and Seatons. Lethington, who had 
deserted her mother, dreaded her arrival; she forgave him, 
and for a time, relying on liim and her brother, contrived to 
secure a measure of tranquillity. 

Scotland was, doubtless, in Mary’s mind, a mere stepping- 
stone to England. There the Catholic party was strong but for 
its lack of a leader, and to the English Catholics Maiy seemed 
their rightful queen. By one way or other—by a Spanish 
marriage, by the consent of Elizabeth to recognize Mary as her 
heir, by the ambitions of her own nobles and the wit of Lething¬ 
ton, ever anxiobs to unite the island under one sovereign—Mary 
hoped to wear the three crowns. Catholicism she would restore 
if she could, but that was not her first object. It was commonly 
thought that, though she would never turn Calvinist, she might 
adopt the Anglican' doctrine as understood by Elizabeth, if only 
she could be recognized as Elizabeth’s successor. 'Till she 
became Elizabeth’s captive there was always the possible hope 
of her conversion, and despite her professions to the pope there 
was at least one moment when the pwpe perceived this possibility. 
Meanwhile she only asked freedom of conscience for herself, and 
her mass in her own chapel. The bitter fanaticism of Knox on 
this point encountered the wiser policy of Lord James and of 
Lethington. 

Mary had her mass, but the constant and cowardly attacks 
on her faith and on her priests embittered her early years of 
queenhood in her own country. The politicians hoped that 
Elizabeth might convert Mary to her own invisible shade of 
Protestantism if the sister sovereigns could but meet, and for 
two years the promise of a meeting was held up before Mary. 

Meanwhile the needy and reckless Bothwell, a partisan of 
Mary of Guise, a Protestant and the foe of England, was accused 
by Arran of proposing to him a conspiracy to seize the queen, 
but the ensuing madness of Arran left this plot a mystery, 
though Bothwell was imprisoned till he escaped in August 1562. 
Mary then undertook a journey to the north, which ended in a 
battle with the Gordons, the death of Huntly and the execution 
of one of his sons. This attack by a Catholic queen on the leader 
of the Catholic party has been explained in various ways. But 
Mary’s heart was in the expedition and in the overthrow of 
Huntly ; she was in the hands of her brother, to whom she had 
secretly given the earldom of Murray, coveted by Huntly, whose 
good faith she had never believed in, and whose power was apt 
to trouble the state and disturb her fiiendly relations with Eng¬ 
land. She was deliberately “ running the English course,” and 
she crushed a probable alliance between the great clans of Hie 
Gordons and Hamiltons. 

The question of her marriage was all important, and her 
chances were not improved by the scandsd of Chastelard, whether 
he acted as an emissary of the Huguenots, sent to smirch her 
character, or merely played the fatuous fool in his own conceit. 
He was executed on the 22nd of February 1563 at St Andrews. 
Lethington then went to London to watch over Mary’s interests, 
and either to wrange her marriage with Don Carlos, or to put 
pressure on Elizabeth by the fear of that alliance. Now, in 
March 1563, Elizabeth fimt drew before the Scottish queen the 
lure of a marriage with her favourite, Lord Robert Dudley, Mary 
to be acknowledged as her successor if Elizabeth died without 
issue. Later in the year, and after Lethington’s diplomatic 
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misMon to France, Klizabeth announced that a marriage of Mary 
with a Spanish, Imperial or French prince would m^n war, 
wWle iheVtill-hinted at the Leicester marriage, or pertaps at a 
union with young Henry Darnley, son of Lennox. Eli^beth s 
real intention was merely “ to drive time, to distract Scotland 
and to leave her rival isolated. The idea of a Spanish marriage 
excited the wrath of Knox, whose interviews with Mary did 
nothing but irritate both parties and alienate the politicians 
from ^e more enthusiastic Protestants. The negotiations for 
the Leicester marriage were prolonged till March 1565, when 
Elizabeth had let slip on Mary Henry Darnley (the young son 
of Lennox, who himself had been allowed to return to Scotland), 
and at the same time made it clear that she had never been 
honest in offering Leicester. 

Till the spring of 1565, Mary, despite the insults to her re%ion 
and the provocations to herself, bad remained attached to “ the 
English course ” and to the counsels of Moray and 
wUb*** Lethington. Her naturally high temper, wearied of 
Darahtr, treacheries and brow-beatings, now at last overcame 
her. Darnley was esteemed handsome, though his 
portraits give an opposite impression; his native qualities of 
cowardice, perfidy, profligacy and overweening arrogance were 
at first concealed, and in mid April 1565 Lethington was sent to 
London, not to renew the negotiations with Leicester (as had 
been designed till the 31st of March), but to announce Mary’s 
intended wedding with her cousin. Thus the cunning of Eliza¬ 
beth and Cecil had its reward. Darnley being a Catholic, as 
far as he was anything, the jealous fears of the Brethren under 
Knox reached a passionate height. The Hamiltons saw their 
Stuart enemies in power and favour. Murray knew that his 
day of influence was over, and encouraged by the promises of 
Elizabeth, who was remonstrating violently against the match 
into which she had partly beguiled and partly forced Mary, he 
assumed a hostile attitude and was outlawed (6th of August 
1565). A week earlier Mary, without waiting for the necessary 
papal dispensation (Pollen, Papal Negotiations with Mary Stuart), 
had publicly married Darnley, who bore the title of king, but 
never received the crown matrimonial. 

Mary now promised restoration to Huntly’s son. Lord George ; 
she recalled Bothwell, who had a considerable military reputa¬ 
tion, from exile in France; and she pursued Murray with his 
allies through the south of Scotland to Dumfries, whence she 
drove him over the English border in October. Here Elizabeth 
rebuked and disavowed him, and Mary’s triumph seemed 
complete. Her valour, energy and victory over Elizabeth were 
undeniable, but she was now in the worst of hands, and her career 
took its fatal ply. Lethington had not left her, but he was over¬ 
looked ; Lennox and the unpracticable Darnley were neglected; 
and the dangerous earl of Morton, a Douglas, ^d to tremble for 
his lands and office as chancellor, while Mary rested on her 
foreign secretary, the upstart David Riccio; on Sir James 
Balfour, noted for falseness even in that age ; and on Bothwell. 

As early as September 1565 gossips were busy over the 
indiscretion of Riccio’s favour: Darnley had forfeited the good 
opinion of his wife ; was angry because the Hamiltons were not 
wholly sacrifleed to the ancient feud of Lennox and his dan; 
and ^ox’s party looked forward with horror to the parliament 
of March 1566, when Mary certainly meant “ to do something 
tending to some good- anent restoring the ancient religion.” 
She was also supposed to have signed a Catholic league, which 
only existed in devout imaginations, but in February 1560 she 
sent the bishop of Dunblane to crave a large subsidy from the 
pope. Quite ignorant as to the real state of affairs, he raised 
the money and sent a nuncio, who never risked himself in Scot¬ 
land, but made the extnoi^nary proposal later, that Mary 
should execute or at least ” discoutt ” her chief advisers. 

Meanwhile the clouds of hatred gathered over the queen. 
Lethington (5th of February 1566), wrote to Cecil saying that 
“ we must diop at the very root," and Randolph, Elizabeth’s 
ambassador, heard that measures against Mery's own person 
were being taken. Randolph was dismissed for supplying 
Murray aath English gold; from Berwick he and Bedford 


reported to Cecil the progress of the conspiracy. While Mary 
was arranging a marriage between Bothwell and the late Huntly’s 
daughter, Lady Jane Gordon, Darnley intrigued with Lord 
Ruthven and George Douglas, a bastard kinsman of Morton, 
for the murder of Riccio, and for his own acquisition of the 
aown matrimonial. Morton and Lindsay were brought into the 
plot, while Murray, in England, also signed. He was to return 
to Edinburgh as soon as the deed of ^ughter was done, and 
before parliament could proceed to his forfeiture. 

Mary, according to Ruthven’s published account, had herself 
unconstitutionally named the executive committee of parlia¬ 
ment, the Lords of the Articles, who were usually , 

elected in various ways by the Estates themselves. * 

While Mary was at supper, on the 9th of March, 

Darnley, with Ruthven, George Douglas and others, entered the 
boudoir in Holyrood, by his private stair, while Morton and his 
accomplices, mainly Douglases, burst in by way of the great 
staircase. There had been an intention of holding some mock 
trial of Riccio, but the fury of the crowd overcame them: 
Riccio was dragged from Mary’s table and fell under more than 
fifty dagger wounds. While Mary, Darnley and Ruthven 
exchanged threats and taunts, Bothwell and Huntly escaped 
from the palace, but next day, Mary contrived to send letters to 
them and Atholl. On the following evening Murray arrived, 
and now even Murray was welcome to his sister. Darnley had 
taken on him (his one act of kingly power) to dismiss the parlia¬ 
ment, but he now found him.self the mere tool of his accomplices. 
He denied—^he never ceased to deny—his share in the guilt, 
and Mary worked on his vanity and his fears, and moulded his 
“ heart of wax ” to her will. On his assurances the lords, 
expecting an amnesty, withdrew their guards from the palace 
and next day found that the bird had flown to the strong castle 
of Dunbar. Hence Mary summoned the forces of the countiy, 
under Bothwell and Huntly ; she foigave Murray ; the murderers 
liad no aid from the Protestants of Edinburgh, who as before 
failed them in their need. Knox himself fled to Kyle, though 
there is no evidence that he was privy to a deed which he calls 
“ worthy of all praise,” and Morton and Ruthven spurred to 
Berwick, while Lethington skulked in Atholl. His possessions 
were handed over to Bothwell. Darnley betrayed some obscure 
accomplices. He was now equally detested by Murray, by the 
new exiles and by the queen, while she reconciled Murray and 
Bothwell. She tried to assuage all feuds; in an inventory of 
her jewels she left many of them to Darnley, in case she and her 
child did not survive its birth. The infant, James, was born in 
the castle on the 19th of June. 

On Mary’s recovery, her aversion to Darnley, and her con¬ 
fidence in Bothwell, were unccmcealcd ; and, early in September, 
she admitted Lethington to her presence. She had learned that 
Darnley meant to leave the country: she met him before her 
Privy Council, who sided with her; he withdrew, and the lords, 
including Murray, early in October signed a “ band ” disclaiming 
aU obedience to him. On the 7th or 9th of October, Mary went 
to Jedburgh on the affairs of Border justice, and a week later 
she rode with Murray to Hermitage castle, where for several 
days Bothwell had lain, wounded nearly to death by Eliot, a 
border reiver. On her return she fell into an almost fatal illness 
and prepared for her end with great courage and piety ; Darnley 
now visited her, but was ill-received, while Bothwell was borne 
to Jedburgh from Hermitage in a litter. While Buchanan 
represents the pair os indulging in a guilty passion, the French 
ambassador, du Croc, avers that Maiy was never in better repute 
with her subjects. On the 34th of November Mary was at 
Craigmillar castle, near Edinburgh, where undoubtedly she held 
a conference with her. chief advisers that boded no good to 
Darnley; and there were rumours of Damley’s design to seize 
the infant prince and rule in his name. The evidence on 
these points is disputable, but now, or not long after, Huntly, 
Bothwell, Lethington and ArgyU signed a “band ” for Darnley's 
murder. 

Meanwhile, in December, Mary held the feasts for the baptism 
of her son by catholic rites at Stirling (17th of December), while 
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pamley stMd aloof, in fear and anger. A week later, moved 
by Bedford, representing Elizabeth, and by Bothwell and her 
other advisers, Mary pardoned Morton and his 
murttr. accomplices. She also restored Archbishop Hamilton 
■ t ^ u ®°“?‘storial jurisdiction, but withdrew her act 
in face of presbyterian oj^sition. Damley had retired to his 
father s hou^ at Glasgow, where he fell ill of small-pox, and, on 
the 14th of January 1567 Mary, from Holyrood, offered to visit 
him, though he had replied by a verbal insult to a former offer 
of a visit from Stirling. About this week must have occurred 
the interview m the garden at the Douglas’s house of Whittinee- 
h^e, between Morton, Bothwell and Lethington, when Morton 
refused to be active in Damley’s murder, unless he had a written 
waaant from the queen. This he did not obtain. On the 20th 
of Januaiy 1567 Mary left Edinburgh for Glasgow, her purpose 
being to bring Damley back to Craigmillar. At this time (the 
22nd 25th of January), she must have written the two first 
Casket Letters to BothweU. Letter II. (really Letter I.) leaves 
no doubt, if we accept it, as to her murderous design (see Casket 
Letters). What followed must be read in Mary’s biography : 
the end was the murder of Damley in the house at Kirk o’ Field, 
after the midnight of Sunday, the 9th of February. 

^^Blic and conspicuous as was the crime, the house being 
blown up with gunpowder, no secret has been better kept than 
Miriam The facts of Mary’s lawless marriage 

wia Bothwell, her capture at Carberry Hill, her 

Bothwau. confinement in Loch J.«ven castle, her escape, her 
defeat at Langside, and her fatal flight to an English 
prison. With the proceedings of the English ('ommissions, which 

uttered no verdict, must be read in her biography (see Mary 
•Stuart). , o e .r \ 

Scotland was now ruled by her brother, the Regent Murray, 
in the name of her infant son, James VI. Murray arrested 
Jam** Vi. / Tethington, as accu.sed of Damley’s murder, and 
lataraal Lethington was now lodged under ward in Edinburgh, 
tiM*a“' of Grange released him and gave him 

! A t Edinburgh castle, which he commanded 

(33rd of October). Lethington was to be tried, but his armed 
triends mustered in great numbers, and, secure in the castle, 
he and Kirk<»ldy upheld tlie cause of Mary. Lethington’s 
motive IS obvious ; in Mary’s success lay his chance of safety : 
how he won over Kirkcaldy is unknown. The rebellion in the 
north of England failed, Northumberland was driven across the 
border, and it was Murray’s idea to barter him for Mary, in the 
beginning of January 1570. But on the 23rd of j anuary, Murray 
was shot dead, in tte street of Linlithgow, by a Hamilton, with 
the approval and aid of Archbishop Hamilton and other heads of 
the house. 

Ihe contending parties, queen’s men and king’s men, now 
made approaches to each other; neither had a share in the 
Hamiltons’ crime. But Randolph, sent to Edinburgh for the 
purpose, k^t them apart; Elizabeth despatched Sussex to 
ravage the Scottish border, in revenge for a raid by Buccleuch, 
and m May Lennox entered Scotland with an English force and 
soon was appointed regent (17th of July). This meant a war 
ol htuarts agomst Hamiltons, and, generally, of “ Queen’s 
men against “ King’s men.” Truces and empty negotiations 
merely protracted disorder. On the znd of April 1571 Mary’s 
party lost Diunbarton castle, which Crawford of Jordanhill took 
iiy a (wring night surprise ; and Archbishop Hamilton, a prisoner, 
was han^d wthout trial. In May the HamUtons entered 
Edinburgh, and later Lennox, in a parliament held at Leith, 
secured the fAfeiture of Lethington. As the year passed by, 
Argyll, Cassilis, Eglintoun, and Boyd went over to Lennox’s 
party, and m an otherwise futile raid of Kirkcaldy’s men on 
Lennox was captured and was shot by a man named 
Calder. In England the Ridolphi-Norfolk plot was discovered 
and at the end of 1571 Buchanan’s “ Detection ” of Mary, with 
translations of the Casket Letters, was published. Ihough 
to was now regent, Morton was the man of action. In 
Frtruary 1572 he forced on the kirk an order of bishops, 
Tulchan bishops,*' filters through which the remaining 
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wealth of the church trickled into the coffers of the state, or 
of the regent. 

This was the beginning of the sorrows of more than a century. 
The kirk Presbyterian was founded on the Genevan model, and 
was mtended to be a theocracy. She bad claimed, 
sinM the riots at Perth in 1559, die Power of the Keys, SJSTSm 
with the power of excommunicating even the king, a 
sentence practically equivalent to outlawry. These pretensions 
were incompatible with the freedom of the state and of individuals. 
It became the policy of the crown ^o check the preachers by 
means of the order of bishops, first reintroduced by Morton, and 
worthy of their origin. The kirk was robbed afresh, benefices 
were given to such villainous cadets of great families as Archibald 
Uougl^, an agent in Damley’s murder; and though, under 
the scholarly but fierce Andrew Melville, the kirk purified herself 
Mresh and successfully opposed the bishops, James VI. 
dominated her again, when he came to the English crown, and 
the result wa.s the long war between claims equullv exorbitant 
and intolerable, those of the crown and the kirk. 

The death of Mar (28th of October 1572) left power in the 
stronger hands of Morton, and the death of Knox (24th of 
November) put the kirk for a while at the mercy of the new 
re^nt. Meanwhile Mary’s party dwindled away ; at a meeting 
February 1573) her thanes fled from her, and 
Elizabeth at last reinforced Mary’s enemies with men and artillery. 
On the 28th of May Edinburgh castle surrendered at discretion, 
^thington, the heart of the long resistance, died, a paralytic, 
in prison, and Morton resisted the generous efforts made to save 
the gallant Kirkcaldy. Knox'had prophesied that he would be 
hanged, and hanged he was. 

Despite the ferocity of partisans in “ the Douglas wars,” on 
English envoy reported that tlie power of the country gentiy' 
and the boroughs had increased, while that of the great wavering 
nobles, Hamilton, Huntly and others, was dimmishing. The 
’’ navy .was so augmented as it is a thing almost incredible,’’ 
but none the less £100 sterling was worth as much, Drur\’ wrote 
from Berwick, as £1000 .Scots. 

In J 575 > lit the General Assembly, Andrew Melville, now a man 
of thirty, ^d, with Buchanan, the foremost scholar of Scotland, 
especially in Greek, caused the lawfulness of bishops to be mooted. 
Thenceforward Scotland was engaged in a kind of “ bishops' 
war.” Meanwhile Morton fouiid the old Marian party-feud 
reviving, and in 1577, knowing his own guilt in Dornley’s murder, 
he attempted to win the alliance of Mary for his own security, 
in March a coalition of liis public and private foes caused 
Morton to resign the regency, while the young earl of Mar 
became custodian of the boy king. On the 28th of May, Morton 
allied himself with Mar, who commanded Stirling castle, and 
after negotiations recovered power. Athol) was his chief 
opponent, but in April is79-he ied suddenly, after dining with 
Morton ; poison was suspected. Morton, with Angus, attacked 
the Hamiltons, whose chiefs fled the county, accompanied by the 
worst of traitors. Sir James Balfour. Knowing ail the secrets of 
Damley s murder, Balfour revenged hims^ by raking up 
Morton’.s foreknowledge of the deed; and here he was helped 
by the influence exercised over the young king by his cousin 
Esme Stuart d’Aubigny (a son of Damley’s paternal uncle, 
John), who came to Scotland from France in September 1579. 
D’Aubigny allied himself with Knox’s brother-m-law, James 
Stewart of the house of Ochiltree, captain of the King’s Guards, 
an able, handsome, learned, but r^iacious man. The Hamiltons, 
now in English exile, were forfeited ; d’Aubigny received the 
earldom of Lennox; airf, as after Damley’s ^sath, placards 
were posted urging the trial of Morton for that crime. As against 
the new Lennox, Morton was deemed a friend by the preachers, 
though Lennox professed to be reconciled to the kirk. 'Ihrough- 
out 1580 Elizabeth encouraged Morton, with her wonted fickle 
treachery. In October she recalled her ambassador, and left 
Morton to his fete. Sir James Balfour secretly returned from 
France with his information, and Morton was accused and 
arrested on the last day of 1580. Elizabeth sent old Rando^jh 
to threaten and plead, but Lennox and J^es Stewart were too 
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powerful. Morton was tried on the ist of June 1581, was f^d 
guilty, and, with one Binning, who had accompanied Archibald 
I)ougla.s to the scene of Damley's murder, was executed. His title 
went to the Douglases of Lochleven. James Stewart received 
the Hamilton earldom of Arran, and under him and l,ennox 
the young king beg.ui his long strife with the kirk and his half¬ 
hearted dealings with the Catholics and his mother. 

It is impossihle here to follow the course of the strife, in which 
the godly were led by the earls of Cowrie and Angus. Cowrie 
seized James, and power,*at Ruthven (August 1582), a step 
approved of hy the preachers. In June 1583, James escaped to 
St Andrews and was surrounded by his party. In November 
he made the son of Lennox, who had died in France, a duke ; 
Arran was again in power, and Melville with other preachers lied 
to England in 1584, after the execution of Cowrie for high 
treason. The king and council were proclaimed judges in all 
cases ; preachers were to submit to their judicature when accused 
of political offences, a standing cause of strife. 

No longer needing Catholic assistance, James threw over his 
mother, with whom he had been intriguing, and sent the beautiful 
Master of Cray to betray Mary’s secrets to Elizabeth. Af the 
end of 1585, all James’s exiled foes, Douglases, Hamiltons and 
others, rrtumed across the border in force, caught the king at 
Stirling, drove Arran into hiding, restored the Cowrie family, 
and became the new administration. In 1586, the Babington 
plot was arranged, and discovered by those who had allowed 
It to be arranged. James practically did nothing to rescue hLs 
mother: one of his representatives in England was that Archi¬ 
bald Douglas who help^ to slay his father. 

The execution of Mary on the 8th of February left James “ a 
free king ” as far as his mother’s claim to the throne was con- 
oemed, and he had his pension of £3000 or £4000 from 
Elizabeth. Thus war between the two countries was 
avoided. Thenceforth, till James came to the throne 
of England, the history of Scotland was but a series of inchoate 
revolutions, intrigues that led to nothing definite and skirmishes 
in the war of kirk and state. The king had to do with preachers 
who practically held the doctrines of Becket as to priestly 
pretensions. James was “ Christ’s silly vassal,” so Andrew 
Melville told him, and ” Christ ” in practice meant the preachers 
who possessed the power of the keys, the power to bind and loose 
on earth and in heaven. The strange thing is that while Eliza¬ 
beth warned James against the pretensions of men who “ would 
have no king but a presbytery,” whenever he was at odds with 
the ministers and with the nobles who kept trying to seize his 
person with the approval of the ministers, Elizabeth secretly or 
openly backed the kirk. 

The kirk was strong enough to compel James to march, more 
than once, against the Catholic earls, Huntly, Errol, Angus and 
others. They, again, constantly intrigued with Spain, and there 
were moments when James, driven desperate by the preachers, 
listened to riieir projects. He was anti-papal by conviction, 
yet hoped for help from Rome, and was so far implicated in 
the adventures of his Catholic subjects that, in the interest of 
his own character, he had to advance ^punst them and drive 
them into exile. In 1590 he married Anne of Denmark: in 
159s his character suffered through the murder, by Huntly, of 
” the txmny earl 0’ Murray,” suspected of favouring the mad¬ 
cap Francis Stewart, earl of Bothwell ^nephew of Queen Ma^’s 
Bothwell), a roan who made it his busmess to kidnap the king, 
and who pireaently, by the help of Cowrie’s widow, seized him in 
Holyrood. In 159a parliament “ ratified the liberty of the true 
kirk,” leaving little lioMty for king and state, since, in the phrase 
of one pteacW, “ the king might be excommunicated in case of 
contumacy and disobedience to the will of God,” as interpreted 
by the ministers. In the following year (asrd of July 1593) 
Bothwell, much favoured the preachers, made his capture of 
James, but had not the power to hold hnn long, and a later 
revolurionary attempt in the same year, by Atholl and the young 
e«rl of Cowrie, was a failure. 

Cowrie went abroad and passed some time at the university of 
Padua; to him the eyes of the preachers were hopefully turned 


after 1596. As Bothwell had become a Catholic, they excom¬ 
municate him in 1595 : in 1596 James resolved to recall the 
exiled Catholic peers; the commissioners of the General Assembly, 
alarrn^ and infuriated, met in Edinburgh, ordered a day of 
humiliation, decided to excommunicate the Catholic earls and 
established a kind of revolutionary committee of public .safety. 
James insisted on his own authority; insisted that a secular 
court had a right to try a virulent preacher who declined the 
secular jurisdiction when accused of having denounced Queen 
Elizabe^ as an atheist. The quarrel waxed : the gatherings 
summoned by the preachers were declared to be seditious; a 
meeting in a church ended in a threatening riot that raged round 
the Tolbooth, where James was sitting, and on the following day 
he with his Court withdrew to Linlithgow (i8th of December 
1596). The Court of Session was also to be removed, and the 
burgesses, fearing loss of trade, laid down their arms. The 
leader of the clerical agitation, Mr Bruce, with a wild preacher 
named Balcwquhal, fled to England, and James returned in 
triumph to his capital on the ist of January 1597. He followed 
up his victory; a General Assembly at Perth was obedient to his 
will; the preachers were forbidden to criticize, from the pulpit, 
acts of parliament or of the privy council; they were forbidden 
to call conventions without the royal person or authority and 
to attack individuals in their sermons. 

In the great towns, moreover, ministers might not be appointed 
to charges without the king’s consent, and in this course James 
advanced, with but slight opposition, till he put the preachers 
under his feet. In a long series of crafty movements James 
managed to reintroduce episcopacy (1598-1600) by the aid of 
packed General Assemblies, later declared void by the Covenanters 
(1638). He increased Presbyterian emotion by the suspicion 
that he was intriguing with &tholic powers, and by his book 
on the rights and duties of a king (Basilicon Doron), which fell 
into the hands of Andrew Melville. Some cryptic correspondence 
with the pope, whether actually by James or by Elphinstone, 
one of his ministers, came apparently to the knowledge of the 
English court; his secret relations with the earl of Essex were, 
if not known, suspected ; the young earl of Cowrie, returned 
from a residence on the continent, was too effusively welcomed 
by Elizabeth in May 1600; and James made a tactless speech 
when asking parliament for money towards his “ honourable 
entering to the crown of England after the death of the queen.” 
He was in deep poverty, the Estates were chary of supplies, 
plotters in Scotland had been offering to Cecil to kidnap the king 
(1598), and his relations both with the English government and 
with his own subdued but struggling preachers were bitterly 
unfriendly. 

It is not known whether the mysterious events that culminated 
in the slaying of the earl of Cowrie and his brother, by John 
Ramsay, in their own house in Perth, on the 5th of 
August 1600, had any connexion with James’s attitude 
to England and the kirk. The most probable ex- tfincy. 
planation is that Cowrie laid, with the utmost secrecy, 
a plot to lure James to Perth, kidnap him there, transport him 
to Fastcastle, a fortress of the profligate and intriguing Logan of 
Restalrig, on the Berwickshire coast, and then raise the presby- 
terian party. If we could accept the evidence of a lettw attri¬ 
buted to Logan and produced in 1608, this theory would be valid. 
But the letter has been proved beyond question to be a forgery, 
though it may very wdl be a forged copy of a genuine original 
(see The Gewrie Conspiracy Cenjessions of George Sprot, by 
A. Lang, Roxburghe Club, London, 1902). Certoinly no plot 
was laid by James to entrap the Ruthvens, and the* only question 
is, was the brawl in whidi they fell accidental, or had a plot 
hatched in deep secrecy been frustrated by unexpected circum¬ 
stances ? (In James VI. and the Gawrie Conspiracy the writer 
argues in favour of tiie latter solution.) In any case the sceptic¬ 
ism of the Edinburgh ministers, especially of Bruce, encouraged 
the tendency of the people to thi^ the worst, and led to the 
banishment, followed by other restrictions and sufferings, of 
Bruce himself. The house of Cowrie, so long hostile to Mary 
Stuart and James, was forfeited and ruined. Charles I. was 
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bom just after the trial of the dead Ruthvens (19th of November 
1600), and his mother was, as usual, opposed to the king's recent 
proceedings. 

In 1602 Cecil was engaged in dark plots against James; the 
rising of Fssex (of which James probably was expectant) had 
j failed ; but by the end of the year Cecil had entered 

b*o»mn into a secret understanding with James to favour his 
kiagot claims to the English succession. Elizabeth's last 
Bagiaad. tjjg pf the 5th of January 1603; 

she died in the earliest hour of the ist of April, and James, late 
on the 3rd of April, had the news from Carey. He entered 
London on the 6th of May, whence he henceforth, as he said, 
governed Scotland “ by the pen.” Entirely safe from the usual 
turbulent movements of Scottish opposition, and but ill k- 
quainted with Scottish opinion, he could dictate measures which 
were oppressive to the preachers and unwelcome to the majority 
of the laity. He kept the kirk for two or three years without a 
General Assembly, to which they had a legal right, and (with at 
lea.st a shadow of legal right) he proclaimed unlawful the assembly 
of Aberdeen (1605). Though the recalcitrants who held it were 
punished, James’s own officials saw that he had gone too far. 
His bishops were already becoming odious to his nobles; his 
prorogation of General Assemblies continued, and the brothers 
Melville, called to England, were treated with unconstitutional 
harshness. Andrew, who behaved with injudicious violence, 
was banished to France, James to Newcastle ; other preachers 
were confined to their parishes ; and by a mixture of chicanery 
(as at the pseudo assembly of Linlithgow) and of violence, the 
king established his tottering episcopac)’, and sowed the dragon’s 
teeth of civil war. Gatholics were equally or more severely 
persecuted; and though the Borderers were brought into 
tranquillity, it was hy measures of indiscriminate severity. 

A scheme for complete union of England and Scotland, pro¬ 
moted by James and by Francis Bacon, was unwelcome to and 
rejected by the two jealous countries (1604-1606). But Post- 
nali, subjects born in Scotland after James’s accession to the 
English throne, were allowed to purchase and hold real property, 
and " to bring real actions for the same,” in England (1608). 

In i6to James had three Scottish bishops consecrated by three 
English bishops, ensuring for the northern country apostolic 
succession ; and justices of the peace were created in Scotland. 
The “ plantation ” of Ulster by S(-ottish colonists was begun 
and flourished. Catholics were more and more persecuted, 
and in 1615 Father Ogilvic was executed, after abominably 
cruel treatment in which Spotiswoode, archbishop of Gla.sgow, 
took an unworthy share. In the same year the king’s “ Courts 
of High Commission ” were consolidated, and an organ was 
actually placed in the royal chapel at Holyrood. 

In 1617 James visited his native land : ecclesiastical brawls 
at once broke out, and James vigorously pushed, in face of the 
disfavour even of his bLshops, the acceptance of his famous Five 
Articles. They were accepted at Perth, in 1618, but were evaded 
wherever evasion was possible. Communicants were to kneel, 
not to sit, a thing that had, of all others. Ireen odious to John 
Knox; Easter was to be obsen'ed, also Christmas, contrary to 
earnest cottsciences ; confirmation was introduced ; the Com¬ 
munion might be administered to the dying in their houses; 
and baptism must be on the first Sunday after the child’s birth. 
These articles, harmless as they may seem to us, were the last 
straw that Scottish loyalty could bear. In 1621, they were 
carried in parliament by a fair majority; to the horror and 
bitter indignation of all men and women of the old leaven. 
Worse, the English liturgy was used in a college chapel of St 
Andrews on the isth of January 1623. James tried to suppress 
the general irritation by a proclamation against conventicles, 
and a threat to take away the courts of law from Edinburgh, 
if people did not go to church on Christmas day. He postponed 
the threat till Easter 1625, but, says Calderwood, “ The Lord 
removed him out of the way fourteen days before the Easter 
Communion.” He died on the 27th of March. Encouraged by 
safety and adulation in England; grasping at the Tudor ideal 
of kingship, determined to reduce to order the kirk from which 


he had sufiered so many injuries and insults, he sowed the wind 
and his son reaped the whirlwind. 

Only the chief moments in the struggle between Charles 1 . 
and the Scots can be touched on in this summary. James VI. 
had succeeded in his struggle with the preachers 
partly by satisfying the nobles with gifts out of old 
church lands. Charles 1 . reunited the kirk and the nobles by 
threatening, or seeming to threaten, to resume or impair these 
gifts, and also by his favour towards the universally detested 
bishops (1625-1629). Mr S. R. Gardiner spieaks of the finsd 
shape of Charles’s measure as ” a wise and beneficent reform ” ; 
and he did aim at recovering the “ teinds ” or tithes, and securing 
something like a satisfactory sustenance for ministers. But he 
had caused alarm, and he refused all demands for the withdrawal 
of the loathed articles of Perth. The younger bishops too were 
not “ sound ” in Calvinism ; many were looked on as Arminians. 
Protests were uttered in 1633, when Charles entered Edinburgh 
and held a parliament. Above all, and most legitimately, the 
revival of General Assemblies, now long discussed, was demanded 
vainly. 

By 1636, Charles and Laud had decided to introduce a liturg\, 
a slightly, but in Scottish apprehensions “ idolatrously,” modified 
version of the Anglican prayer-book. Anglicanism was a limb 
of Antichrist; extempore prayers were regarded as inspired: 
a liturgy was “ a Mass-book.” The procedure was purely 
despotic, and at the first attempt to use the liturgy in St Giles's 
there broke out the famous “ Jenny Geddes ” riot in the church 
(23rd of July 1637). The nobles of the countiy, the ministers 
and lairds, met in Edinburgh and sent a petition against the 
liturgy' to Charles. In November were formed “The Tables,” 
a standing revolutionary committee of all Estates. 

Constant meetings hurled protestations against the bishops ; 
no man was more active than the young Montrose. In Februarj' 

1638 the Covenant, practically a “band” of the 
whole country, enforced on reluctant signers, was 
launched. It made Scotland, like Israel, “ a covenanted 

people ” for the defence and projiagation of the old Presbyterian¬ 
ism of Andrew Melville, and many devotees held that it was for 
ever binding on the nation. Legists differ as to whether the 
band was legal or not, but revolutions make their own laws, 
and the Covenant could not be more illegal than the imposure 
of the liturgy. Charles drove on the bishops, who better under¬ 
stood the situation, and he sent the half-hearted Hamilton to 
negotiate and threaten in Edinburgh, where the Covenanters 
were blockading the castle. But Charles did grant a General 
Assembly in Glasgow (zist of November), where, among unseemly 
uproar, the ecclesiastical legislation of James I. was rescinded, 
the law and custom of forty years were abolished, conformist 
clerics were expelled, and the earl of Argyll appeared as leader 
of the extreme party, while Montrose was the general of the 
armed Covenanters. In 1639 he was as active in arms in the nortli 
as Hamilton, on the king’s side, was dilatory and helpless in the 
south. By May the chief clerical leader, Henderson of Leuchars, 
was denouncing Royalists as “ Amalekites,” and by biblical 
precedent Amalekites receive no quarter. Prelacy was “ Baal 
worship,” and the kirk thus turned the strife in the direction of 
religious ferocity. 

While Charles hung irresolute on the eastern border, the 
Covenanters, under Alexander Leslie, took heart, occupied 
Duns Law, and terrified Charles into negotiations (iith-i8th 
June). A hollow pacification was made : the assembly of August 

1639 impo.sed the signing of the Covenant on all Scotsmen. A 
parliament (31st of August) demanded the loss of votes (fourteen) 
by bishops, and freedom of debate on bills formed by the Ixirds 
of the Articles, who had practically held all power ; while Argyll 
carried a bill demanding for each estate the right to select its 
own representatives among these lords. Traquhair, as royal 
commissioner, prorogued parliament; negotiations with the king 
in London had no result ; and in 1640 the prorogation was 
contemned, and though opposed by Montrose, the p^yliament 
constituted itself, wifih no royal warrant. War was at hand, 
but Montrose formed a party by “ the band of Cumbernauld,” 
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to luppress the practical dictatorship of his rival and enemy, 
Argyll, who, he understood, was to be one of a triumvirate, 
and absolute north of Forth. Argyll flowed the committee 
of Estates to rule, as before, and bid^ his time. On the aoth of 
August Montrose was the first of the Covenanting army to cross 
the Tweed; Newcastle was seized, and Charles, unsupported 
by England, entered on the course of the Long Parliament and 
the slaying of Strafford. In Scotland the secret of the Cumber¬ 
nauld band came out; Montrose, Napier and other friends were 
imprisoned on the strength of certam ambiguous messages to 
Charles, and on the 2;th of.July, being called before parliament, j 
Montro.se said—" My resolution is to carry with me honour 
and fidelity to the pave.” Montrose kept his word, while 
Hamilton stooped to sign the Covenant. Montrose lay in prison 
while Charles I. visited Scotland and met the parliament, per- 
n* “ta- unintelligible plot called 

eUtat.” Incideiit ” (October 1641), which seems to have 

aimed at seizing the persons of Argyll, Hamilton 
and his brother Lanark. All that is known of Montrose, in this 
matter, is that from prison he had written thrice to Charles, 
ind that Charles had intended to show his third letter to Argyll, 
Hamilton and Lanark, on the very day when they, suspecting 
a plot, retired into the country (tzth of October). An agitated 
inquiry which only found contradictory evidence was disturbed 
by the news of the Irish rebellion (28th of October). Charks 
heaped honours on his opponents (Arg>'ll was the one marquis of 
his name), and hastened to England. The country was governed 
by fifty-six members of the Estate and by the dreaded commission 
of the General Assembly, for now the kirk dominated Scotland, 
denying even the right of petition to the lieges. 

The English parliament, at war with the king, demanded aid 
from Scotland ; it was panted under the conditions of the 
Tiuanmt League and Covenant (1643), by which the 

RabtWoa. Covenanters expected to secure the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in England, though the terms of 
agreement are dubious. Scotland, however, regarded herself as 
bound to war against “ Sectaries,” and so came into collision 
with Cromwell, to her undoing. In January 1644, a Scottish 
army crossed Tweed, to aid the parliament, with preachers to 
attend the synod of Westminster. Already some 2000 men from 
Ireland, mainly of Macdonalds and other clans driven into Ireland 
by the Argylls, were being despatched to the west Highland 
coast. Lanark, from Oxford, fled to join the Covenanters ; 
Charles imprisoned Hamilton in Cornwall j Montrose was made 
a marquis ; Leslie, with a large Scottish force and 4000 horse, 
liesieged Newca-stle. Montrose arrived a day too late for Marston 
Moor(2ndof July 1644); Rupert took his TOntingent: he entered 
Scotland in disguLse, met the ill-armed Irish levies under Colkitto, 
raised the Gordons and Ogilvies, who supplied his cavalry, 
rmsed the fighting Macdonalds, Camerons and Macleans ; in 
six pitched battles he routed Argyll and all the t'ovenanting 
warriors of Scotland, and then, deserted by Colkitto and the 
(Jordons, and surprised by I.eslie’s cavalry withdrawn from 
England, was defeated at Philiphaugh near Selkirk, while men 
and women of his Irish contingent were shot or hanged months 
after the battle. 

The clamour of the preachers was now for blood, and gentlemen 
taken under promise of quarter were executed by command of 
the Estates at St Andrews, for to give quarter was “ to violate 
the oath of the Covenant as interpreted by the clergy. It 
would have been wiser to put the revenges as reprisals for (he 
undeniable horrors committed by Montrose’s Irish levies. The 
surrender of Charles to the Scots, the surrender by the Scots of 
Charies to the English, for £200,000 of arrears of pay, with hopes 
of another £200,000 (February 1647), were among the conse¬ 
quences of Montrose’s defeat. But the surrender of the king 
festered in Scottish consciences ; for the country was far from 
acquiescing in the transaction. 

Leslie, Ity the advice of one Nevoy, a preacher, massacred, on 
his return to Scotland, the Macdonalds in Dunaverty castle. 

A strife imse between Hamilton, who wished to disband the 
Covenanting army, and Argyll, and gradually the struggle was 
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between Hamilton and the sympathizers with the imprisoned king 
and Argyll at the head of (or under the heels of) the more fanatical 
preachers and Presbyterians. The Scottish commissioners in 
England, with Lauderdale, and with the approval of Hamilton’s 
f^on, signed, at the end of 1647, “ The Engagement ” with 
Charles, and broke away from the tyranny of the preacherjs. 
The Engagers had the majority in parliament, but were frantically 
cursed from the pulpits ; they and their army mustered for the 
deliverance of their king. In August 1648, they crossed the 
border, leaving the fanatics to arm in their rear, but Cromwell, 
by a rapid march across the fells, caught and utterly routed (hem' 
at Preston and on the line of the Ribble, taking captive the 
infantry and Hamilton, who was .sent to the block. 

Tliis was the kirk’s proudest triumph ; the countrymen of the 
preachers had been ruined on “St Covenant’s Day.” The 
preachers, with Lords Loudoun and Eglintoun, Argyll 
and Cassilis, armed and raised the godly, and occupied 
Edinburgh. The parliamentary committee capitulated 
with the extremists, who sent friendly messages to 
Cromwell, and Argyll met him on the Tweed. Thence Cromwell 
sent Lambert with seven regiments to Edinburgh, where he 
himself stayed for some time. A parliament in Argyll’s and the 
preachers’ interest met there in January 1649; only sixteen 
nobles were present, as against fifty-six in the previous year. 
The execution of Charles 1 . (30th of January 1649) left the 
extreme party in a quandary. How could they keep terms with 
“ bloody Sectaries ” that had slain their king, in face of the 
protests of their envoys ? 'They did pass the Act of the Classes, 
disabling all “ Engagers ” from all manner of offices, military 
and civil, and dividing the distracted country into two hostile 
camps. On the 5th of February Charles II. was proclaimed king 
in Edinburgh, if he took the two Covenants. This meant war 
against England, and war in which the Engagers and Royalists 
could not take p^. The situation developed into ruin under 
the strife of the wilder and the gentler preachers. 

Communications with Charles II. at the Hague were opened, 
and the Scots accu.sed the English of breach of the Solemn Uague 
and Covenant. H iintly, as a Royali.st, was decapitated 
at Edinburgh; and the envoys of Charle.s, thanks to 
the advice of Montrose, failed to induce him to stamp 
himself a recreant and a hypocrite by signing any covenants. 
But Montrose (January 1650) was sent by Charles to “ search his 
death,” as he .said, in an expedition to the north of Scotland, 
while, in the absence of his stainless .servant, Charles actually 
signed the treaty of Breda (1st of May). In April Montrose 
was abandoned by his royal master, and was defeated at 
Carbiesdale, on the south side of the kyle, or estuary, of 
Shin and Oykel; he was betrayed, insulted, bullied by the 
preachers, and, going to his death like a bridegroom to the altar, 
was hanged at Edinburgh, on the 20th of May. “ Great in life, 
Montrose was yet greater in his death.” He had kept his word, 
he had “ carried fidelity and honour to the grave ” (Gardiner). 
His head was set on a spike and his quartered limbs were exposed 
in various places. 

Charles came to Scotland ; he signed the Covenants, while his 
tormentors well and duly knew that the action was a base 
hypocrisy, that they had tempted him to perjury. 

Cromwell, who now crossed the border, impressed this 
truth, as far as he might, on the preachers, who made seotLad. 
Charles sign declarations yet more degrading, to the dis¬ 
credit of his father and mother. Meanwhile David Leslie, with 
singularly excellent strategy, foiled and evaded Cromwell in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgji, tiU the great cavalry leader 
was forced to retreat towards England. At Dunbar Leslie held 
Cromwell in the hollow of his hmd, but his army had been 
repeatedly “ purged ” of all Royalist men of the sword by the 
preachers; (hey are said, and Cromwell believed it, to have 
constrained Leslie to leave his impregnable position and attack 
on the lowr levels. Leslie appears to have intended a surprise, 
ai at Philiphaugh, but “ through our own laziness,” he confesses, 
the surprise came from Cromwell’s side, and few of (he Scots 
except (he mounted gentry escaped from the crushing defeat at 
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Dunbar (3rd of September). Of the prisoners an unknown 
number died of hunger in Durham cathedral, others were sold 
to slavery in the colonies. 

Cromwell had occupied the country south of the Forth, while 
•Argyll was Charles’s master, extorting hard terms from the 
prisoner, who once ran away. The committee of Estates, on 
hard terms, gave an indemnity to Royalists whose swords they 
needed ; many ministers acquiesced (“ The Resolutioners ”), 
the more fanatical dissidents were called “ Remonstrants,” 
and now the kirk was rent in twain by the disputes of these two 
factions. The Remonstrants, clerical and military (Guthrie and 
Strachan), would not support Charles while he was not “ under 
conviction,” and Strachan was excommunicated by the Resolu¬ 
tioners. On the 20th of July 1651 Lambert defeated the Royal¬ 
ists at Inverkeithing j Forth no longer bridled Cromwell; Leslie 
was sure to be outflanked, and, with Charles, he evaded Cromwell, 
marched into the heart of England (unaccompanied by Argyll), 
and was defeated and taken, while Charles made a marvellous 
escape at Worcester (3rd of September 1651). 

The conquest of Scotland was soon completed; at last she 
lay at an English victor’s feet; the General Assembly was 
turned out into the street by “ some rats of Musketeers 
and a troup of hor.se,” and the risings of Glencairn, 
Lome (eldest son of Argyll) and others in the high¬ 
lands were easily crushed. Argyll, deserted and detested, 
compromised himself by letters to Monk, confining intelligence 
as to the movements of the Royalists. While the rival bands 
of preachers squabbled, Cromwell, like Edward 1 ., arranged 
that Scottish members should sit in Westminster, and, com¬ 
mercially, as in the admini.stration of fair justice, and the peace 
of the country, Scotland prospered under English rule. But 
Monk withdrew his force to London in January' 1660, and 
hurrying events brought the joyous Restoration of the sqth 
of Mav. 

The' festivities in Scotland were exuberant, but it was im¬ 
possible that tranquillitv should be restored. The Remonstrants, 
that is, the clerical fanatics to whom toleration was more especi¬ 
ally abominable, are reckoned (Hume Brown) as the majority 
of the preachers, but exact statistics cannot be obtained. In 
their eyes, as Charles had taken both C.ovenants, he was bound ^ 
to remain a Presbyterian and to establish Presbyterianism in 
England, a thing impossible and entailing civil war in the 
attempt. Even the representatives of the Resolutioners urged 
Charles not to use the Anglican service, though they confided 
to Sharp, their agent in London, their opinion that, if the Re¬ 
monstrants (or Prote.sters) had any hand in affairs, ” it cannot 
but breed continual distemper and disorders,” Suppose that 
the kirk was restored by Charles to her position in 1592, with 
General As.semhlies. With the violent party in a majority, 
refusing the jurisdiction of the state, insisting on the establish¬ 
ment of Pre.sbyterianism in England, excommunicating and 
scolding, Scotland would be as much disturbed as in the days 
of Andrew Melville. ” Neither fair nor other means are likely 
to do with them” (the fanatics), says Baillie, principal of 
Glasgow University, himself a Covenanter from the beginning. 
He wished to banish the Remonstrants to Orkney. 

Historians do not usually seem to perceive that Chples was 
faced by the old quarrel of church and state, in which “ fair 
means ” were seen to be unavailing, while “ unfair means 
only succeeded, after some thirty years, in breaking down the 
old Presbyterian spirit so much that, after 1688, the state could 
hold her own. Charles, without first summoning the Estates, 
named his own privy council and ministers, of whom Lauderdale, 
long a Covenanter, came presently to be governor of Scotland. 
As Argyll, in face of all warnings, went to court, he was arrested, 
and during the session of parliament of January 1661 was tried 
for treason, and, on the ground of his letters to Monk, was 
convicted and executed, as was the leading Remonstrant preacher, 
James Guthrie, accused of holding an illegal conventicle, “ tend¬ 
ing to disturbance, . . . and, if possible, rekindling a civil war.” 

The history of the country during the Restoration falls natur¬ 
ally into four periods. 


I. In the first (1660-1663) the royal commissioner to 
parliament was the earl of Middleton, a soldier of fortune who 
had been in arms for the Crown as late as 1655, who 
had been excommunicated by the kirk, and was ptrioOt 
determined to keep down the preachers. With him rfnrtar tht 
vete the Cavalier party, anxious to recover their 
losses during the civil war. All were impoverished, 
and greed was the dominant motive of the members of the 
privy council, the rulers of the country. Meanwhile, in London, 
the earl of Lauderdale, once a fervent Covenanter, was secretary 
for Scotland, had the king’s ear, and would have restored presby¬ 
tery, at least by way of experiment. The “ creature ” of Charles, 
as he called himself, this burly, violent scholar, buffoon and 
bully, was reckoned a patriot. As an “ Engager ” he had seen 
his country conquered by English arms. His policy was to 
keep Scotland in good humour by restoring presbytery-; to 
raise in the country a militia strong enough to support Charles 
against the English parliament, and thus, in both countries, 
to make the royal prerogative absolute. The first parliament 
(1661-1663), under Middleton, was obsequious enough to grant 
the king £40,000 annually, to aliulish the covenants and to 
rescind all but the private legislation of the revolutionary 
years (1638-1660). The Lords of the Articles were restored, 
mere nominees of government. Middleton, Tarbat and Claren¬ 
don overcame (harles’s reluctance to restore episcopacy-; 
Lauderdale fell into the background ; the Rev. James .Sharp, 
hitherto the agent of the Resolutioners, or milder party among 
the preachers, turned his coat, and took the archbishopric ol 
St Andrews. Episcopacy being restored, some three or four 
hundred preachers were driven from their parishes (1663). 
“ We made a waste,” said Archbishop Leighton, “ and .stocked 
it with owls and satyrs,” the detested “ curates.” The Shorter 
Catechism was taught; the liturgy was not brought in ; the 
sole change was in kirk government. 

Meanwhile the Cavalier party invented a system of heavily- 
fining men who had been their opponents in the troubles. M iddle- 
ton coveted the estates of the earl of Argyll, son of the late 
marquis, and on a trumped-up charge of “ leasing making ” 
(he had spoken in a private letter of ” the tricks of parliament ”) 
had him condemned to death. He was saved by the exertions 
of Lauderdale, and Tarbat suggested, while Middleton adopted, 
a scheme for ostracizing, and making incapable of office, twelve 
of their opponents, including lauderdale. But lauderdale had 
the skill to turn the cards on Middleton, accusing him of tricking 
both parliament and king, and of usurping royal prerogative. 
Middleton and Tarbat were ca,shiered, and the able but profligate 
earl of Rothes united four of five of the highe.st offices in his 
own person, Lauderdale remaining at court as secretary for 
Scotland. 

II . We come now to the years from 1664 to 1667. Middleton, 
with Archbishop Sharp, misgoverned the country, established 
a high court of commission, exiled the fiercest preachers to 
Holland, whence they worked endless mischief by ^itation and 
a war of pamphlets ; irritated the Covenanting shires, Fife and 
the south-west, by quartering troops on them to exact fines 
for Nonconformity, and so caused, during a war with Holland, 
the Pentland Rising (November 1666). This unconcerted move¬ 
ment arose out of an art of cruelty by soldiers in the remote 
Glenkens, and was unsupported by Holland, with which the 
Covenanters had been intriguing. Crushed at Rullion Green 
in the Pentlands, by GenersJ Dalziel, this movement left the 
Presbyterians the more angry, by reason of the cruelty of its 
suppression, and the use of torture to extract information from 
Mackail, a preacher, and NeiLson of Corsack, a laird. 

III. lAuderdale again saw his chance ; Rothes was deprived 
of all offices save the chancellorship ; Sharp was “ snibbed " 
and disgraced, attempts at concession were begun, and the 
indulgence of 1669 licensed a number of Presbyterian ministers, 
under restrictions. The indulgence accentuated the division 
between those who accepted and those who rejected it. Out¬ 
rages on conformist ministers were frequent, and conventicles 
were accompanied by armed men. A popular book. Jus Populi 
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Vindieatum (1669), demanded the restoration oi the covenants, 
which meant civil war, the hanging of ^the bishops, and even 
applauded assassination by men who had “ n call,’’ like Phinehas. 
In a parliament with Lauderdale as commissioner (1669-1673) 
" danlting acts ” were passed against nonconformity, but the 
laws were too severe to be executed, save spasmodically, and 
were followed by a second indu^ence (167*). Lauderdale 
having married the rapacious countess of Dysart, corruption 
was rife; his brother, Haltoun, was an example of reckless 
greed ; opposition arose to a scheme of union, presently dropped, 
and by 1673 the duke of Hamilton and Sir George Mackenzie 
Jed an organized political opposition. Lauderdale’s Militia 
Act gave Charles a force of 22,000 men, who would “ go any¬ 
where ’’ (that is, would invade England), at the king’s com¬ 
mand, and in 1673-1675 Lauderdale was attacked in the English 
House of Commons. Charles stood by him, but his best allies, 
Kincardine Md Sir Robert Murray, deserted him, while Sir 
George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh came over to his party, became 
king’s advocate and till 1686 was the Achitophel and 

public prosecutor of the government. After an alleged attempt 
to negotiate through Argyll (1678) with the preachers, in view 
of the threatening increase of armed conventicles, Lauderdale 
resolved on suppression. Without money, and without any¬ 
thing like an adequate regular force, he called out the clansmen 
of Atholl, Perth and other nobles, and quartered “ the Highland 
host" on the disturbed districts. He would either put them 
down, or, what he preferred, bring rebellion to a head. The 
gently, who had proclaimed their inability to suppress con¬ 
venticles, were ordered to sign a bond making them responsible 
for their tenants, and were ^und over to keep the king’s peace 
by “ law burrows,” a method common in private life but un¬ 
heard of between monarch and people. After six weeks the 
plundering clansmen were withdrawn, and in the spring of 
1678, also of 1679, Hamilton with his allies carried their com¬ 
plaints to Charles. Mackenzie, in a controversy at Windsor 
(1679), proved to Charles that in Scotland he was os absolute 
as the kings of France and Spain, over church, state and all 
his subjects, and indeed, by various acts of James VI. and of 
his own reign, Charles really was a despot (British Museum, 
Additional MSS. 23,244, pp. 20-28). 

Meanwhile, armed conventicles abounded, and the extreme 
faction openly denounced and separated themselves from the 
rapidly growing mass of the Indulged. Early in May 1679 
Sharp was hacked to death on Magus Moor near St Andrews. 
The murderers rode to the west, joined the company of Robert 
Hamilton, defeated Graham of Claverhouse with a small force 
of horse at Drumclog, occupied Glasgow, and proved the total 
inability of the regular forces to cope with a rising. Charles 
might have been unable, in the frenzy of the popish plot of 
Titus Oates, to send forces from England, but as be chose the 
popular Protestant, the duke of Monmouth, to command them, 
he was allowed to despatch some regiments. The rebels, who 
were in two hostile parties. Indulged and Separatists, failed to 
hold Bothwell Bridge, and were easily routed. The duke of 
York was sent, in honourable banishment, to Scotland, and 
in the parliament of 1681 was royal commissioner. 

IV. Here begins the fourth period (1680-1688), the domina¬ 
tion of the duke, Queensberry, Perth, and his brother, Drum¬ 
mond of Lundin (earl of Melfort). Lauderdale was out of favour, 
and died. Now “ by concessbn ” (a third indulgence) “ and 
repression, the once mighty force of Scottish Presbyterianism 
had at length been broken ” (Hume Brown). By “ Presby¬ 
terianism ” we are here to understand, not the Presbyterian 
form of church government—the kirk whose motto is Nec 
tamen eonsumebatw —but the pretensions of preachers to domi¬ 
nate the state by the mythical “ power of the keys,” by excom¬ 
munication with civil penalties and by the fiercest religious 
intolerance. Presbyterianism con exist and flourish wi&out 
these survivals of the proudest pretensions of Romanism. To 
quote Dr Hume Brown again, ‘‘ When the absolutism of the 
Stuarts was succeeded by a more rational government (1689), 
the example of the Indulged ministers, who composed the great 
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mass of the Presbyterian clergy, was of the most potent effect 
in substituting the idea of toleration for that of the religious 
absolutism of Knox and Melville.” Save for the fact that the 
ministers were as intolerant as ever of Nonconformists, 
Catholics and heretics, this is a just view, but Charles II. had 
to deal with a kirk in which the Remonstrants, the more fanatical 
ministers, were potent, whether the majority or not, while, after 
1689, government found “ the once mighty force of Presby¬ 
terianism broken.” It was broken by the two last Stuart kings, 
who employed methods the most brutal and repulsive for the 
crushing of consciences trained in the theocratic ideas of Knox 
and Melville. The memoiy of the courage and devotion with 
which men, women and even children faced torture, death and 
ruin for an ideal impossible and undesirable is dear to the 
Scottish people. 

On the side of the extremists, Cameron was happy enough 
to die in fair fight at Airs Moss (22nd of July 1680), after publicly 
disowning the king for his breach of the Covenant. Cargill 
next excommunicated the king, Dalziel and Mackenzie, and hLs 
followers separated themselves from “ the ordinances dispensed 
by any Presbyterian minister.” The followers of these two 
men, and of their successor, Renwick, who later was hanged, 
became the armed and organized “ Societies,” a large force 
of yeomen and farmers in south-western Scotland, usually .styled 
Cameronians. After the Revolution, the government left them 
alone, and could afford to do so. 

In 1681, parliament, under the duke of York as commissioner, 
passed a test act so drafted that no human being could honestly 
and logically take the test. The earl of Argyll, son of the marquis, 
added a qualifying clause ; he would lake the test, “ as far as 
it w^ consistent with itself.” By the influence of his countless 
creditors, who desired to be paid out of his estates, and in 
revenge for his seizure, on claims for debts, of the whole estates 
of clan Maclean (1674-1680), he was tried and was actually 
found guilty of treason. He escaped, but was condemned on 
the old charge after his later invasion of Scotland (1685). 

In 1684, while Perth, and his brother, Melfort, who went 
over to Rome, were in power, Renwick emitted an “ Apolo- 
getical Declaration,” in which the active enemies of his sect 
were threatened with secret trials and with assassination 
(October), and a “ curate,” with some soldiers, was murdered. 
This, coming on the head of the Rye House murder plot (of which 
the Rev. Mr Carstairs, the agent of Argyll, and probably Argyll 
himself, then in Holland, were not ignorant), caused the govern¬ 
ment to demand, at the hands of the military, from all and 
sundry, an “ Abjuration ” of Renwick’s anardiist utterances. 
Recusants were shot. The test was carefully framed so as to 
include no disavowal of religious principles, and was “ univer¬ 
sally unscrupled, even by the generality of great professors and 
ministers too,” says ^eilds, an advanced extremist. However, 
the p^antry found, in the abjuration, matter contrary to their 
consciences, and while some recusants were shot out of hand, 
a girl named Margaret Wilson, with an old woman, Margaret 
MacLauchlan, were tied to stakes and drowned by the in¬ 
coming tide, near Wigtown (13th of May 1685). How the 
penalty came to be inflicted, as the pair had what Wodrow calls 
“ a materi^ pardon,” while there is no record of the withdrawal 
of the reprieve, remains a mystery. The guilt appears to attach 
to the local authorities at Wigtown. 

In this cruel affair, Qaverhouse, who'caused to be shot the 
celebrated John Brown, “ the Christian carrier,” had no hand. 
To quote Dr Hume Brown, Claverhouse “ kept strictly within 
the limits of his commission, and he carried out his orders with 
the distinct aim of saving blood in the end. To those who he 
thought had been led astray, it was his policy not to be un¬ 
merciful ; for, in his own words, ‘ it renders three desperate 
where it gains one.’ On the other hand, in the case of the 
obdurate, he showed a relentless precision, which gained foi 
him his evil name, ‘ The Bloody Clavers,’ the commissioned 
servant of the powers of darkness.” As constable of Dundee 
he secured tihe commutation of the death penalty on minor 
offenders under his jurisdiction, and his expressed maxim was 
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“ in the greatest crimes it is thought wisest to pardon Ae 
multitude and punish the ringleaders.” It is no exaggeration 
to say that, of the governors of Scotland under the Restoration, 
Claverhouse was &e ablest, the most honourable, the least 
rapacious and even the most clement. But “ Bluidy Claver¬ 
house” will continue to enjoy his traditional reputation in 
popular tracts and popular histories. 

Charles II. had died on the 2nd of Febniary 1685, and there 
were in Scotland some who wept for him. The year of his 
death was, par exeellence, “ The Killing Time,” thanks to Ren- 
wick and his associates and the Rye House plotters. Now, too, 
came the attempts of Monmouth and of Argyll, who, owing to 
divided counsels in his camp, and want of support either from 
his clan or from the southern malcontents, failed in his invasion 
of Scotland, was taken, and was executed, suffering like his 
father with great courage and dignity. Many recusants were 
penned up, starved and cruelly treated, even tortured when 
they attempted escape, in the vaults of Dunottar Castle. 

In 1686 James claimed and used the dispensing power as to 
penal laws against Catholics, in face of the oppoisition of two of the 
Scottish bishops (who were ejected from their sees) 
parliament. Mackenzie, for his opposition, lost 
* ’ office. The privy council was opened to Catholics, but 

on the landing of William III. the populace, in r688, wrecked the 
chapel of Holyrood and began to “ rabble ” conformist ministers, 
or “ curates.” Of the guard that defended Holyrood “ the gentle¬ 
men and the rabble, when they saw all danger over, killed some 
and put the rest in prison, where many of them died of their 
wounds and hunger,” a parallel to the Dunottar cruelties not 
usually mentioned by historians (“ Balcarres Memoirs "). A 
Convention of Estates, without a royal commissioner, met at 
Edinburgh on the 14th of March ihSp, and it is curious that 
Williamites and Jacobites were not unequally represented. For 
president, Hamilton, who had been in opposition from 1673 to 
1682. was preferred to Atholl by a small majority, but it soon 
appeared that William’s friends were in the a.scendant. 

Claverhouse, now Viscount Dundee, despairing of his party, 
and under apprehension of an attack in arms, rode northward 
with a handful of horse, and began to play the part of 
Montrose, while the Convention offered the crown 
' *■ to William and Mary, adding the claim of right to de¬ 

throne a king who had infringed the laws. In May, William, 
in laindon, took the coronation oath, but firmly refused to accept, 
except in some sense of his own not easily understood, the clause, 

” to be careful to root out all heretics.” The castle of Edinburgh 
was surrendered by Gordon, and Balcarres was put in that prison 
where, according to legend, he was visited by the wraith of 
Dundee, on the night of the battle of Killiecrankie. While 
Dundee was raising the dans and outmanmuvring Mackay, 
a party in parliament was agitating for constitutional reforms, 
and especially for freedom from the Lords of the Articles. 
William opposed, and party war was furious, when news came of 
Dundee’s complete victory at Killiecrankie. The terror of the 
Whigs turned to joy when they heard that Dundee himself had 
fallen in the arms of victory. Two murderers had been sent 
by the earl of Nottingham to “ seize,” that is to despatch, 
Dundee. They left London for Mackay’s camp on the 19th of 
July. On the 27th of July Dundee was shot, and on the 21st of 
October Nottingham wrote that his emissaries “ had done very 
good service to the King ” (State Papers, “ Domestic, July 17th, 
i8th, 19th, October 21st, 1689). Henceforth, for lack of a 
commander of Dundee’s genius, there was no real danger frotn 
the dans, and absolutely no chance of a rising of the lowland 
Jacobites in their support. At Dunkeld the newly raised 
Cameronian regiment successfully repulsed the highlanders, ill led 
by General Cannon as they were. They were never again 
dangerous at this period, were scattered by Livingstone in a 
surprise at Cromdale haughs, and government began to attempt 
to buy from the chiefs the peace of the clans. 

Meanwhile complex intrigues occurred, and were betrayed, 
between “ the Club ” (the advanced constitutionalists) and the 
Jacobites. In 1690 an act restored the kirk to the legal position 


of 1592, under sixty of the surviving ministers deprived in jMi. 

An act abolished civil penalties upon sentences of excommunica¬ 
tion, and thus broke the terrible weapon which the preachers 1^ 
wielded so long. Nothing was said about the eternally binding 
Covenant, which continued to be the fetish of the Cameronians 
and of later seceders. The General Assemblies, henceforth, under 
the influence of the diplomatic Carstairs (who had been cruelly 
tortured in 1684, to extract information about the Rye House 
Plot), did little to thwart government, though many “ placed 
ministers ” were, at heart, attached to the ancient claims of 
Knox and Melville. Laws as to patrimage, an inflammatory 
question, were made, abolished and remade, causing, from about 
1730 onwards, passions which exploded in the great Disruption 
of 1842. The dealings with the clans culminated in the massacre 

of the Maclans of Glencoe (13th February 1692). . 

Through military inefficiency the hill passes were not ^ 
stopped, and the murders of a peaceful and hospitable aiemeaa. 
population were relatively few. That Dalrymple 
arranged for actual extermination of the males of the clan is 
certain, but there is no proof that he knew of the modus operandi, 
the betrayal of hospitality, “ murder under trust.” It is con¬ 
ceivable that William signed the orders under the impression that 
a “ punitive expedition ” of the ordinary sort was alone intended, 
but remonstrance from the Estates brought no punishment on 
any man except the dismissal, later, of Dalrymple (Viscount 
Stair) from office. 

In 1693-1694 the kirk was much irritated by William’s de¬ 
mands for oaths of allegiance to himself, without the consent 
of the ecclesiastical courts. William gave way, but similar 
Hanoverian demands later caused great searchings of heart and 
divisions among the preachers. The Episcopal party among the 
ministers was excluded from a share in church government and 
tended to dwindle ; the bishops had no territorial sees; and 
gradually Episcopalians came to be Jacobites, professing a 
strange loyalty to James, who had treated them so unjustly, 
and later to his son, “ James’VIIL,” the Chevalier de St George 
(b. June 10, 1688). £.1. 

Since the Cromwellian occupation the interest of Scottish 
men had slowly shifted from religion to commerce ; but a tariff 
war between England and Scotland had checked 
manufacturing and other enterprises. One William Sch^mn. 
Paterson, instrumental in founding the Bank of 
England, conceived the plan of a Scottish East India Company, 
which, in 1695, obtained a patent by act of parliament. William 
complained, iater, that he had no notice of the terms of that 
patent till after it was passed (he was fighting under Namur at 
the time), and the act not unnaturally aroused the jealousy of 
the rival English companies. It committed William to conditions 
which might readily produce a great naval war with Spain, foi 
Paterson’s real design was to establish an entrepot in Panama, 
at Darien, within the undeniable sphere of Spanish influence. 
The Scots invested very largely, for them, but their expeditions 
were ill-found and worse managed ; the Spaniards seized one of 
their vessels with its crew ; the colonists deserted the colony ; a 
fresh expedition was expelled by Spain, and William refused to 
take up the Scottish quarrel (1695-1700). The losses and the 
apparent injustice caused a frenzy of excitement in Scotland, 
and William could only express his regret and his desire for on 
incorporating Union of the two k^doms. He died on tlw 7A 
of March, when the project of Union was to be debated by the 
English parliament. Under William, ScotlMd was a constitu¬ 
tional country ; the absolute despotism enjoyed by Charles II. 
ceased to be; a free debating parliament existed, and torture 
was inflicted only by decree of king and parliament. It was 
abolished two years after the Union of 1707. 

vDine, from the beginning of her reign, advocated union, 
which, with the question of the succession, w^ the subject of 
constant and furious debates in the Scots parliament, 
till, on the 4th of March 1707, the act received the 
royal assent. Scotland was to have forty-five members 
and sixteen elected peers at Westminster; the holders of D^en 
stock were compensated ; as a balance to equality of taxation a 
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pecuniary equivalent was to be paid, the kirk Scottish courts 
of justice were safeguarded (final appeal being to the British 
House of Lords), and Scots shared English facilities and privileges 
of trade, in name, for many years passed before Srotland really 
began to enjoy the benefits. Mar, Queensberry, Stair (of Glencoe) 
and Argyll (Red John of the Battles) were the leading statesmen 
of the Unionist party ; being opposed by Hamilton, Atholl and 
Ixi^hart of (irnwath as Jacobites; by Fletcher of Saltoun as 
an independent patriot; by popular sentiment, by mob violence, 
and by many of the preachers, though not by the General 
Assembly. Even' sentimental consideration was gainst a 
union with a preiatic kingdom, “ an auld enemy,” which drove 
a hard bargain by threats of excluding Scottish commodities. 
The negotiations were constantly disturbed by Jacobite intrigues 
with J'rance in favour of James VIII.; by Scottish adherence 
to the Act of Security, which might give Scotland a king other 
tlian a Hanoverian in succession to Anne ; and by the hanging 
of an Englishman, (.'aptain Green, for piracy on a lost Scottish 
vessel (1705). The final debates of 1706 were conducted under 
apprehensions of an invasion of Edinburgh by highlanders and 
wild western fanatics of the Oivenant; but the astuteness of 
Harley's agent in Edinburgh, de Foe, the resolution of Argyll 
and the tael of Queensberry, who easily terrified the duke of 
Hamilton, carried the measure into haven. The Union was at 
first rich in causes of friction, and in nothing else ; even as late 
as 1745 it was most unpopular, but Scotland had no choice. 
The nation would never accept a Catholic king, a Stuart, nor 
revert, os again.st England, to the ancient French alliance. 
The religious objection was insuperable ; opportunities of com¬ 
mercial development were indispensable; war with England 
was not to be contemplated by the common sense of the country ; 
and thus, a? de Foe wrote, “ The Union was merely formed by 
the nature of things.” In Lockhart’s words, the goth of April 
1707 “ was the last day that .Scotland was Scotland. I may 
lament and weep,” he adds, " but, truly I have had admirable 
sport,” with his greyhounds. 

Friction about matters of trade was the instant sequel of the 
Union: so much ill-feeling was provoked that, in the general 
opinion, had King James VIII. landed alone when 
brought to the Scottish coast by Forbin’s fleet in 
March 1708, he would have carried Scotland with him. 
Hut Forbin was chased away from the Firth of Forth by a fleet 
under Sir George Byng; he refused to allow the young ad¬ 
venturer to land farther north, and the Jacobites doubted that 
France was never serious in the enterprise. The Jacobites also, 
through mistrust of each other—none could trust Hamilton— 
and finally through the intoxication of a pilot who failed to 
reach Forbin, led to the imbecile fiasco. In the English parlia¬ 
ment the Jacobites managed to secure a measure of toleration 
foi; the Episcopal clergy, after one of them, Mr Greenshields, 
had long lain in prison for his use of the liturgy (1711). The 
kirk was incensed by the growth of Episcopalianism and of 
Popery, the restoration of patronage, and the pressure to accept 
an oath abjuring James, which divided a church that was abso¬ 
lutely anti-Jacobite. Repeal of the Union was actually mooted 
in 1712, and even Argyll was restive. The fatal duel in which 
Hamilton was slain by Mohun, when on the eve of going as 
ambassador to France, with the interests of James in his eye, 
was a blow to the Jacobites ; as were the death of Anne, the fall 
of Bolingbroke and the unopposed succession of Gmige I. 
(August 1714). Their king over the water had, in a manly and 
mamanimous letter to his adherents, refused to change his creed, 
and when Bolingbroke fled from England his evangelical efforts 
at proselytizing James were fruitless. Berwick and Bolingbroke 
were his ministers, but Berwick would not accompany him to 
Scotland, and Bolingbroke did not provide the necessary muni¬ 
tions of war. Through a series of confusions and blunders. Mar 
prematurely raised on the i6th of S^tember 1715 the standard 
of King James, and though in command of a much larger army 
than ever followed Montrose, was baffled by Argyll, who held 
Stirhng with a very small force. Mar never crossed the Forth, 
imd the command of Mackintosh, who did, was captured, with 


his Northumbrian cavaliers, at Preston, on the very day (12th 
of November) when Argyll foiled Mar in the confused battle of 
Sheriffmuir. Mar’s highlanders began to desert; his council was 
a confusion of opinions and discontents, and when, after many 
dangers and in the worst of health, James joined the Jacobites 
at Perth, it was only to discourage his friend by his gloom, and 
to share their wintry flight before Argyll to Montrose. Thence 
he furtively sailed with Mar to France, a broken man, leaving 
his army to shift for themselves. Many of his noble supporters 
escaped, he did his best to provide them with ships, others were 
executed, while the great Whig, Forbes of Culloden, protested 
against the bad policy of the repressive measures. Argyll, who 
had saved the country, was regarded as lukewarm, and lost the 
royal favour, while James, at Avignon, intrigued with Charles 
XII. of Sweden and with Argyll and his brother, the earl of Islay, 
till he was driven from France to take refuge in Italy. Spain 
backed him in 1719, but the death of Charles XJl., and the utter 
failure of a Spanish expedition to Scotland in 1719, when the 
Jacobites were scattered, and the Spaniards taken, in a fight at 
Glensheil, ruined what had seemed a fair chance of success. 
Returning from Spain, James married Maria Clementina 
Sobieska, daughter of Prince James Sobicski, a pretty bride 
whom Charles Wogan rescued from durance in Innsbruck, an 
adventure of romantic gallantry. Tlie marriage was unhappy ; 
James was eternally occupied with the business of his eause 
and the feuds of hLs adherents ; Clementina lost her gaiety and 
became causelessly jealous ; and her retreat to a convent in 
1725 was a greater blow to the eause than the failure of Atter- 
bur>'’s plot (1720), the alleged treason of Mar and the splits 
in the Jacobite party. Clementina, however, was the mother of 
two sons, Charles Edward, the hope of his party, and Heniy. 
The cause slumbered, till in 1742-174^^ the outbreak of wars with 
France and Spain gave Prince Charles a chance of showing his 
mettle. The Jacobites surrounding James in Rome never 
ceased to weave at the endless tissue of their plot, but in Scotland 
nothing more substantial than the drinking of loyal healths was 
done, between the flight of Lockhart of Carnwath, the manager 
of the party, and the years of 1737-1744. The old Jacobites 
were dying out; James never had a minister who was not baited 
by three-fourths of the party, and denounced as a favourite at 
best, at worst a traitor; and the (iiuse would have sunk into 
ashes but for the promise of his eldest son. Prince (Charles. 

In Scotland the kirk, as ever, was militant, but it could no 
longer wage war on kings and their ministers, nor attempt to 
direct foreign and domestic policy. The preachers thus 
fell into parties, which attacked each other in a 
brotherly way. The grounds of strife were the spread urk. 
of “ liberal ” religious ideas ; on one side heretical and 
anti-(!alvinistic doctrines, and on the other a tendency to stretch 
Calvinistic principles till they were scarcely to be distinguished 
from Antinomianism. A Glasgow professor, the Rev. Mr Simson, 
was attacked for Arminianism and Socinianism as early as 1717 ; 
and the battle raged between the more severe Presbyterians— 
who still hankered after the Covenant, approved of an old work 
The Marrow of Modern Divinity (1646), and were especially con¬ 
vinced that preachers must be elected by the people—and the 
Moderates, who saw that the Covenant was an anachronism, 
thought conduct more important than Calvinistic convictions, 
and supported in the General Assembly the candidates selected 
by patrons, as against those chosen by the popular voice. The 
Marrow was discouraged as verging on Antinomianism (1720); 
and in 1722 its protesting admirers were rebuked by the As.sembl>-. 
The Marrow men put in protests, and were clearly on the way 
to secession from the kirk. The oath of abjuration of James was 
another cause of division, at least till it was watered down in 
1719; and by 1726 a revival of the charges of heresy against 
Simson, with the increase of agitation against the majority of the 
Assembly who supported patrons, lighted a flame which burned 
the slight bonds that kept the extremists in union with the 
kirk. 

In 1732 their leaders were the brothers Erskine, one of whom, 
Ebenezer, preached a sermon accusing professed Presbyterians 
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as guilty of “ an attempt to jostle Christ out of his church.” 
For this and other severe censures of his brethren, Mr Erskine 
would not apologize : he had “ delivered the utterance given to 
him by the Lord ” : his was the very attitude of the preachers 
who thundered against James VI. Mr Erskine was rebuked in 
the Assembly of 1733 ; he protested with three friends: they 
were deprived of their charges; they vowed that they were 
“ the True Presbyterian Covenanted Church of Scotland,” and 
had the power of the keys. They constituted themselves a 
presbytery, and maintained that the covenants were perpetually 
binding. The As.sembly went as far as was possible in offers of 
reconciliation, but the seceders were irreconcilable, and were 
deposed in 1740. In 1744 they made the ” Taking of the Cove¬ 
nants ” a term of ministerial and Christian communion. It is 
impossible here to follow the schisms which split the seceding 
body within itself; the Erskines themselves were handed over 
to Satan ; their very families adopted opposite factions : there 
were “ Burghers ” and “ Anti-Burghers,” “ New Lights ” and 
“ Old Lights ” : besides the sects which in the lyth century 
merged in United Presbyterians, and merged themselves later 
with the Free Church of the Disruption, itself the parent of a 
small protesting body, popularly styled “ The Wee Frees ” (see 
Scotland, Church of). The whole movement, intended as 
a return to the kirk of Knox and Melville and the Covenanters, 
was a not unneeded protest against the sleepy “ moderation,” 
and want of spiritual enthusiasm, which invaded the established 
kirk in the latter part of the i8th century, a period in which 
she possessed .such distinguished writers as John Home, author 
of the drama of Douglas, Robertson, the historian, and Dr 
Carlyle, whose amusing autobiography draws a perfect portrait 
of an amiable and highly educated “ Moderate ” and man of 
the world. Naturally the opposite party, whether seceders, or 
“ High Flyers,” as they were called, within the church, had most 
influence with the populace, so that “ the Trew Universal Kirk ” 
of Scotland was broken into several communions, differing but 
slightly in accepted doctrines, and not at all in mode of worship. 
Their tendency has been centripetal, and all the “ Free Churches ” 
are agreed in their views concerning the prolonged existence of 
“ the .Auld Kirk.” The Episcopalians, in this period, were 
nearly as much perturbed as the Presbyterians, by questions 
as to the election of bishops in relation to their exiled king, and 
by the introduction of ritualism in the shape of “ the usages.” 
They passed through much persecution, in consequence of the 
rising of 1745, but, after the death of their King Charles, they 
became as loyal as any other religious body, managing their 
own affairs with no more turmoil than is caused by the co¬ 
existence of the Anglican and the Laudian prayer-books, with 
their different forms of the communion service. 

As to civil matters, the country was troubled by riots against 
the Malt Tax, but the clans submitted to a very superficial 
disarmament; companies of highlanders were cm- 
ploycti ^ preserve order and check cattle-raiding ; 
and one of these, “ The Black Watch ” (the Forty- 
Second), greatly distinguished itself at the battle of Fontenoy. 
Wade drove his military roads through the highlands, and, 
poor as the country still was, the city of Glasgow throve on the 
tobacco and sugar trade with America and the West Indies. 
Yet Duncan Forbes of CuUoden, president of the Court of Session, 
after the outbreak of the war with Spain, reported amazing 
scarcity of money in the country, and strenuously advised 
legislative checks on the taste for tea, which naturally diminished 
the profits of the excise on more generous beverages. The fact 
is that as English companies for foreign trade had long been in 
chartered existence, &otsmen and Scottish capital had no 
profitable outlets, while agriculture was conducted on slovenly 
medieval or prehistoric methods ; and only the linen trade of 
the country was really flourishing. Thus, except in the case of 
the west coast trade with the colonies, Scotland had reaped little 
commercial benefit from the Union, and the loss of business 
caused by the abolition of the parliament, and the rush of noble 
families to London, was severely felt in Edinburgh. Yet there 
existed no dangerous political dissatisfaction. Though the chief 


religions of the highlanders, the Episcopalian and Catholic 
forms, were depressed by persecution, and priests were few, 
the clans had long been accustomed to lack of religious functions 
and did not feel the want. But the hereditable jurisdictions and 
feudal powers, as of calling out tenants by the fiery cross and 
punishing the peaceful by burning their cottages, had never been 
abolished ; the chief's will was law, and if the chiefs headed a 
rising, their clansmen would follow them, willingly or " forced 
out.” They formed a remarkable militia, trained to the use of 
arms; wonderfully mobile and rapid on the march and daunt- 
lessily courageous. 

The years 1737-1739 saw the germs of civil war beginning to 
take active life. Simon Fraser, Ixird I-ovat, an aged intriguer, 
conceived discontent against the government for the 
loss of his independent company, and began to intrigue 
with France and with James in Rome. In the same cburHt. 
year a young Tweedside laird, Murray of Broughton, 
visited Rome, fell in love with Prince Charles, then a handsome, 
wayward, stalwart and ambitious lad, with “ a body made for 
war,” and, returning home, Murray practically succeeded to the 
duties once performed by Lockhart of Carnwath, as Jacobite 
agent and organizer. 

In 1738 the waning power of Walpole and the approaching 
war with Spain caused Forbes of Culloden to propose the raising 
of four or five highland regiments for foreign service. Walpole, 
urged by Lord Islay, brother of Argyll, is said to have approved, 
but nothing was done. The declaration of war with Spain and 
the certainty of war with France promised to the Jacobites 
good fishing in turbid waters ; and they entertained futile hopes 
of enlisting Argydl with his potent clan. Walpole entered into 
communication with James, who saw through the manoeuvre, 
and in 1741 a Jacobite association was formed, which included 
Lovat and Lochiel. Tlieir agent was Drummond (Maegregor 
really) of Balhaldie, who in 1741-1743 dealt with the English 
Jacobites, and persuaded France that they were powerful and 
eager. In fact the Scots were feebly organized, and the English 
Jacobites were not organized at all. Says Murray, “ there was 
notthe least ground forencouragement,” but. thanks to Balhaldie, 
Louis XV. begun to mobilize an invading force in November 
1743. Balhaldie carried to James in Rome an invitation for 
Prince (Charles to go to France, a verbal invitation, which James 
reluctantly accepted. Cardinal Tencin was not in the secret, 
and by the time Charles made his way to Paris in January 17^, 
James clearly perceived the duplicity of France. The .Sottish 
Jacobites were left in ignorance of the French attempt to land 
in the mouth of the Thames (February-March 1744), an effort 
frustrated by a disastrous tempest, and by the slackness of the 
English conspirators. 

Prince Charles was left in neglect and obscurity ; till, un¬ 
checked by Murray, relying on hasty Jacobite promises brought 
by him, and encouraged by the French victory of Fontenoy, he 
started with seven companions for the west highland coast on the 
zist of July 1745. His landing at Borradale on the sth of August 
brought a few enthusiastic Macdonalds about him; from a sense 
of honour Lochiel joined with the Camerons. Keppoch and 
Clanranald would not desert a prince with a reward of £30,000 
on his head, but Macleod and Sleat held aloof; and Lovat 
wrecked the adventure l^ his doubts and delays. None the less 
a small ill-armed force of some 2000 men marched south ; (iope 
did not oppose them, but evaded them and went to Inverness, 
leaving open the road to Edinburgh. At Perth Charles was 
joined by a skilled soldier. Lord George Murray, brother of the 
Whig duke of Atholl, a pardoned veteran who had been out in 
1715 and I719- 

But Lord George’s previous dealings with Cope inspired in 
Charles a distrust which was to prove fatal. Charles entered 
Edinburgh unopposed on the ihth of September, made his 
quarters in Holyrood, and on the sist of September routed 
Cope at Prestonpans. But he had not the force to invade 
England, or to take the castle, and waited, collecting recruits 
and money, and encouraged by empty promises from France, ^ 1 , 
as he wrote to James (26th of October), “ 1 shall have one decisive 
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stroke for’t, but unless the French land, perhaps none. As 
matters stand, I must either conquer or perish in a little.” 
His English adherents did not come in, and, after marching to 
Derby, his council insisted that enough had been done for honour, 
that Wade was on their flank and rear, the duke of Cumberland 
in their front, and an army was gathered to defend London. 
A broken-hearted man, Charles was compelled to acquiesce in 
retreat (5th of December). If the chiefs had possessed informa¬ 
tion now accessible to us, they might not have made “ the great 
refusal,” but with only the intelligence which they possessed 
they could not have followed their audacious prince to the south. 
Tlieir force was not more than 5000 men ; and they were wholly 
unskilled in the use of the guns which they had captured at 
Pre.stonpan.s. The retreat was admirably conducted; 1 -ord 
George and Cluny fought a gallant and successful rear guard at 
Clifton ; they escaped from Cumberland across the border, but 
Charles, against advice, left a doomed garrison in Carlisle, 
.■tfter a stay to re-fit at Glasgow, Charles moved to besiege 
.Stirling castle, and to join a force from the north, almost as 
numerous as that with which he had invaded the heart of 
England. 

Cumberland had returned to London, but Hawley marched 
from Edinburgh with an army which Charles drove to the winds 
CoJoiiia Moor. Hawley’s guns were never in action, 

the Macdonalds charged and scattered his cavalry 
on the right wing, but pursued too far, and as the pipers 
had gone in sword in hand, they could not be recalled. On the 
left the prince’s men could not load their pieces, their powder 
being ruined by the tempestuous rain. They were checked by 
two steady regiments ; many fled, all was darkne.ss and confusion, 
but, on returning into Falkirk, Charles found that Hawley had 
decamped in a disgraceful rout. He could not pursue; the 
whereabouts of his right was unknown, and after the battle his 
best officers felt rather dismayed than encouraged by the con¬ 
spicuous lack of discipline. In place of advancing on Edinburgh, 
they dallied round Stirling castle in futile siege, and, on the news 
of Cumberland’s advance, alarmed by desertions which they 
appear to have greatly exaggerated, the chiefs compelled Charles 
to a fresh retreat. His expostulations perhaps prove him to have 
been “ the best general in his army,” but he was dragged north¬ 
wards to Inverness, and with depleted ranks of starving men, 
outworn by the fatigue of a long night’s march to surprise 
Cumberland at Naim, he stood on ('ulloden Moor in defence 
of Inverness, his base and only source of supplies (16th of April 
J746). Charles had some 5000 men, Cumberland had nearly 
9000 and eighteen well-served guns. Here for the first time 
the highlanders were under heavy fire of grape and roundshot, to 
which they could not reply, and though the right wing and centre, 
Camerons, Atholl men, Macleans, Clan Chattan, Appin Stewarts, 
under Lord Cieorge and Lochiel, fought with even more than their 
usual gallantry and resolution, the Macdonalds on the left, 
discouraged by the death of Keppoch, Scotus and other officers 
in the advance, never came to the shock. Though outflanked, 
enfiladed and met by heavy musketry fire in front, the right 
wing broke Barrel’s regiment and passed the guns, but the attack 
was diecked by the bayonets of tbe second line and a rapid retreat 
became general. Charles did not leave the field till all was 
lost; so much seems clear from Yorke’s evidence; but the 
price on his head, and probably suspicions urged by some of his 
Irish officers, induced him to desert his army and hurry secretly 
to the west coast and the western isles. He was rewarded by five 
or six months of dangerous and distressful wanderings, and 
would certainly have ^n taken at one juncture but for the 
courageous and wise assistance of Flora Macdonald, while on all 
hands the hi^Ianders displayed the most devoted loyalty. 

Into the ferocious conduct displayed by Cumberland after 
the victory, and in the suppression of the clans, we need not 
enter; nor is the list of executions of rebels alluring. The spirit 
of the clans remained true indeed, but their prince became 
" a broken man ”: his clemency, and courage, and all that had 
endewed him to hb people, perished under the disgusts and vices 
engendered by many years d a secret fugitive existence, after he 


was driven from France in 1749 (see A. Lang’s Puile, the 
Spy, and Life of Prince Charles). 

As far as Ae rising had a political aim and reason for existence, 
ap^ from mere dynastic sentiment, that aim was “ to break the 
Union ” ; in the prince’s words, “ to make Scotland 
once more a free and happy people.” But the vast seoStma. 
majority of Scots, though not in love with the Union, 
preferred it to the rule of a Catholic king—Charles probably, 
for James had every desire to abdicate. The failure of CharlM 
had, in fact, the result of assimilating Scotland much more 
closely to England. A disarming act, and the prohibition of the 
highWd dre.ss, did not indeed break, but it transferred to other 
fields the military spirit of the clans. The chiefs first raised the 
highland regiments which have covered themselves with glory 
from Ticonderoga to Dargai and Elandslaagte. The reward 
which many of the clansmen of the Peninsula and Waterloo re¬ 
ceived may be appreciated by those who read the introduction 
to Scott’s Legend of Montrose. They returned to glens desolate of 
men, deserted, first, by the voluntary emigrations of the clans, 
and later by forced emigrations in the interests of sheep farms 
and deer forests. The abolition of hereditable jurisdictions and 
of the claims of feudal superiors to military service, after Culluden, 
broke the bond between chiefs and clans, and introduced 
new social and economical conditions, bequeathing the Land 
Question to tlie 20th century. The “ planting ” of ministers 
in the highlands, which had since the Reformation been almost 
destitute of religious instruction, bred a populace singularly 
strict in the matter of “ Sabbath observance,” and, except in 
districts still Catholic or Episcopalian, eager supporters of the 
Free churches. In outlying places the old popular beliefs linger ; 
second sight is common in some glens; and the interesting poetical 
traditions, like Jacobite sentiment, survive in the memories of the 
people, despite cheap newspapers and modem education. 

With the failure of the last armed attempt to “ break the 
Union,” Scottish history is merged in that of Great Britain ; 
it was a British force that routed the Jacobites at Culloden. 
After 1745 the men of letters of the country continued with 
intense eagerness the movement initiated by John Knox, when he 
wrote in EnglLsh, not in the old Scots that he learned at his 
mother’s knee. Hutchinson, David Hume, Home and Robertson 
were assiduous in avoiding Scotticisms as far as they might; 
even Burns, who summed up the popular past of Scotland in his 
vernacular poetry, as a rule wrote English in his letters, and when 
he wrote English verse he often followed the artificial style of the 
i8th century. The later famous men of letters, Scott, Carlyle 
and R. L. Stevenson, appealed as much to English readers as to 
their countrymen, patriotic as each of them was in his own way. 
As early as 1730-1740, the great English public schools and 
universities began to attract the Scottish youths of the wealthier 
classes, and now good Scots is seldom heard in conversation and 
is not always written in popular Scottish novels. Scotland 
and England, however, will always remain pleasantly distinct 
by virtue of their historical past and inherited traditions. 

Bibuogxaphy.—T he best general History of Scotland is that 
by Patrick Fraser-Tytler (1841-1843). It ends, however, with the 
Union of the crowns in 1603, and though it is based on thorough 
research in MSS., many documents now available, such as the 
despatches of Spanish ambassadors to England, were not accessible 
to me learned author. The History by John Hill Burton (Edinburgh, 
1867-1870) ends with the Jacobite Rising of 1746. It is of unequal 
merit, being best in places where the author was most interested, 
especially in points of the development of law. Here the works 
of Cosmo Innes are valuable, Lectures on Scotch legal antiquities 
(Edinbuigh, 1872); and Scotland in the middle ages (Edinburgh, 
i860). ]&rton's anti-Celticism, and scepticism as to archaeology, 
make his work inadequate in the earlier parts. On the Celtic 
beginnings the best books are E. W. Robertson's Scotland under her 
Early Kings (Edinburgh, 1862) and W. F. Skene's Celtic Scotland 
(Edinbargh, 1876-1880), with his Highlanders of Scotland in the 
edition edited by A. Macbain (Stirling, 1902): other views are 
maintained in Rhys’s Celtic Britain (1884). David Stewart of 
Garth's Sheiches of the Highlanders (Edinbi^, 1822) is mteiestm^, 
though tiie author leans too much on tradition: and Dr Gregory s 
History of the Highlands (1881) is excellent, but closes with the Union 
of the crowns. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather is, of course, full of 
interest, but is inevitaUy somewhat behind the mark of later years 
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of research. The Korean Calendars of State Papers, especiallv 
J. Bain’s CaUndars (Edinbuigh, id8i-i888), are useful indices, but 
not infrequently need to be checked by the manuscripts. 

There is much new information among the documents published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, by the Scottish History 
Society, and the Raster of the Pnvy Council, edited by Professors 
Masson and Hume Brown. The volumes of the book clubs, Banna- 
tyne, Maitland, Abbotsford and Spalding, arc full of matter; also 
those of the Early Scottish Texts Society and the Wodrow Society, 
with the works of Knox, Calderwood and the History of the Sufferings 
by Woodrow (edited by the Rev. Robert Bums, 1837-1838). Knox, 
like Bishop Burnet, needs to be read critically and in ithc hgiit of 
contemporary documents ; especially those in the Hamilton Papers, 
The Border topers and English State Papers (Foreign). The most 
recent general Histories of Scotland arc tliose of P. Hume Brown 
(Cambridge, 1899), and on a larger scale, but ending at 1746, of 
Lang (Edinburgh, 1900-1907). Mathieson’s works deal witli the 
lieriud of the Covenant and Civil War, and, hke Mackiiiiioii's, with 
the Union ; while Sir H. Craik’s A Century of Scottish History 
(Edinburgh, 1901) gives a full account of the dismjition of the Kirk. 
Many important manuscripts in muniment rooms are still un¬ 
calendared : those of the French Foreign Oliice arc imperfect in 
places, and have been little consulti'd ; and a complete calendar of 
the treasures of tlie Advocate's Library was only recently begun. 

Among monographs. Six Saints of the Covenant and The Life of 
Mary Stuart (up to 1.568), by B. Hay Fleming ; the Life of Knox, 
by P. Hume Brown, and John Knox and the Keformation, by A. lamg ; 
Aiiss Shield's King over the Water and Martin Haile’s James Francis 
Stuart (the old ChevaUer) ; Omond’s Lord Advocates of Scotland ; 
Willcock’s The Great Marquess (of Argyll) ; Napier’s Lives of 
Montrose and Dundee ; Clarke and Foxcrolt’s Life of Bishop Burnet ; 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Robert Bruce and Book of Douglas, with all 
Sir W. Fraser’s famdy histones, and Patrick’s Statutes of the Scottish 
Church, may on vanous points prove serviceable. For Scottish 
constitutional history, what there is of it, Sanford Terry’s Scottish 
Parliaments may be recommended. (A. L.) 

I\’. SfOTTISn Li’I’KHATURF. 

“ Scottish Literature ” is taken here in the familiar sense of 
the Teutonic vernacular of ficotland, not in the more compre¬ 
hensive sense of the literature of Scotland or of writings by men 
of Scottish birth, whether in Gaelic (see Celt) or Latin or 
Northern English. The difference between the two definitions, 
however, is of small practical concern. The Scotti.sh-(iaelic 
literature, which is separately dealt with (see Gelt : Literature) 
is, by comparison, of minor importance ; and the Latin, though 
it has a range and influence in Scotland to which it is difficult 
to find a parallel in the history of the literatures of Europe, is 
(perhaps for the very reason of its persistency and extent) so 
bound up with the vernacular that it may be amveniently treated 
with that literature. It is true that down to the 15th century 
there were many Teutonic Scots who had difficulty in expressing 
themselves in “ Ynglis," and that, at a later date, the liter^ 
vocabulary was strongly influenced by the Latin habit of Scottish 
culture ; but tlic difficulty was generally academic, arising from 
a scholarly sensitiveness to style in the use of a medium which 
had no literary traditions ; perhaps also from medieval and 
humanistic contempt of the vulgar tongue ; in some cases from 
the cosmopolitan circumstance of the Scot and the special 
nature of his appeal to the learned world. The widespread 
use of Latin was, however, seldom or never antagonistic to 
the preservation of national sentiment. That it was used for 
other than literary purposes strengthened that sentiment in a 
way which mere scholarly or literary interest could not have 
done. The Scottish timbre is rarely wanting, even in places where 
scholastic or classical custom might have claimed, as in other 
literatures, an exclusive privilege. And to say this implies no 
disrespect to the quality of early Scottish I-atinity. 

In a survey of the vernacular literature of Scotland it is advan¬ 
tageous to keep in mind that there are two main streams or 
threads running throughout, the one literary in the higher sense, 
expressing itself in “ schools ’* of a more artificial or academic 
type ; the other popular, also in the better sense of that term, 
more native, more rooted in national tradition, more persistent 
and conversely less bookish in fashion. The former is represented 
by the group known as the Scottish Chaucerians, by the 17th- 
century Court poets, by the “ English ” writings of literary 
Edinburgh of the i8th century ; file latter by the domestic and 
“ rustic ” muse from Christis Kirk on the Grtne to the work of 


the i8th century revival begun in Ramsay. There is, of course, 
frequent interaction between these two movements, but recog¬ 
nition of their separate development is necessary to the under¬ 
standing of such contempiorar}' contrasts as the Tkrissil and the 
Rois and Peblis to the Play, Drummond and Montgomerie, 
Ramsay and Hume. In our own day, when tlie literary medium 
of Scotland is identical with that of England, the term Scottish 
literature has been rc.served for certain dialectal revivals, more 
or less bookish in origin, and often as artificial and as unrelated 
to existing conditions as the most “ aureate ” and Chaucerian 
“ Ynglis ” of the 15th century was to the popular speech of that 
time. 

This sketch is concerned only with the general process of 
Scottish literature. An estimate of the writings of individual 
authors will be found in separate articles, to which the reader is, 
in each case, referred. 

I . Early Period (from the beginnings to the earlier decades 
of the 15th century). The literary remains of this picriod 
written in the vernacular, which is in its main characteristics 
“ Northern English,’’ are in the familiar medieval kinds of 
romance and rhymed chronicle. After the Wars of Indepicndcnce 
a national or Scottish sentiment is discernible, but it does not 
colour the literature of this age as it does that of later periods 
when political and social conditions had suffered serious change. 

The. earliest extant verse hics been associated with Thomas of 
Ercildoune {q.v.), called The Rhymer, but the problem of the 
Scot’s share in reworking the Tristrem saga is in some important 
points undetermined. Uncertainty also hangs round the later 
Huchown (?.?'.), who continues in the 14th century the traditions 
of medieval romance. Contemporary with the work of the latter 
are a few anonymous fragments such as the verses on the death 
of Alexander IL, first quoted by Wyntoun in the 15th century, 
and the snatches on the “ Maydens of Englelonde ” and “ Long 
beerdys,” quoted by Fabyan. The typie of alliterative romance 
shown in the work ascribed to Huchown continued to be popular 
throughout the pieriod (e.g. The Knightly Tale of Golagros and 
Gaieane), and lingered on in the next in The Buke of the Hnwlat 
by Holland (</.».), the anonymous Rauf Coil'^ear of the third 
quarter of the 15th century, and in occasional pieces of burlesque 
by the “ Chaucerian ” makars. 

Independent of this group of alliterative romances is the not 
less important body of historical verse associated with the names 
of John Barbour (q.v.), Andrew of Wyntoun (q.v.), and, in the 
middle period, Harry the Minstrel (q.v.). Barbour has been 
called the Father of Scottish Poetry, appiarently for no other 
reason tlian that he is the oldest writer who has held place in 
popular esteem. Though his work shows some of the qualities 
of a poet, which are entirely lacking in the annalistic verse of 
Wyntoun, he is without literary influence. Later political fervour 
has grouped him with the author of the Wallace, and treated 
the unequal pair as the singers of a militant patriotism. That 
association is not only unjiLSt to Barbour’s literary claims, but 
a misinterpretation of the general terms of his political appeal. 
The “ Scottish prejudice ” which Bums tells us was “ poured ” 
into his veins from the Wallace is not obvious to the dispassionate 
reader of the Brus. 

II . Middle Period (extending, roughly, throughout the 15th 
and i6th centuries). 'To this period belongs the important gmup 
of Middle Scots “ makars ” or poets who, in the traditional 
phrase of the literary historians, made their age “ the Golden 
Age of Scottish Poetiy ”; it is in the writings of this time 
that we find the practice of the artificial literwy dialect known 
as Middle Scots; but there is also in this period the first clear 
indications of otiier literary types of great prospective interest 
in the historical development of the literature of ^tland. 

The prevailing influence in the writers of greater account is 
Chaucerian. These writers, to whom the name of “ The Scottish 
Chaucerians ” has been given, broke with the manner of 14th- 
century verse, and carried over from the south much of the 
verbal habit and not a little of the literary sentiment of the 
master-poet. In both respects they arc always superior to 
Lydgate, Occleve and other southern contemporaries ; and not 
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rarely they approach Chaucer in sheer acMmplishinent. The 
first example of this new style is the Ktngis Quatr of James I. 
(q.v.), a dream-poem written in Troilus verse, and reminiscent 
of Chaucer’s translation of the Romance of the Rose. The 
indebtedness to Chaucer, even when full allowance is made for 
the young poet’s individuality, is direct and clear. The language, 
like that of the later Lancelot of the Lath and the Quare of Jelousy, 
represents no spoken dialect. Whether it is to be explained by 
the deliberate adoption of southern literary forms by the author, 
which his enthusiasm for Chaucer and the circumstances of his 
sojourn in England made inevitable, or whether the single text 
which is extant is a Scottish scribe’s rendering of a text purely 
southern in character, is a nice academic question. The balance 
of evidence, and the presumption is strongly in favour of the 
former, which is the traditional view. When the linguistic 
forms of the other pieces in the .Selden MS., presumably by the 
same scribe, have been carefully examined and compared, it 
should not lie difficult to reach a final settlement. 

The later Scots Chaucerian type is less directly derivative 
in its treatment of allegory and in its tricks of style, and less 
southern in its linguistic forms; but, though it is more original 
and natural, it nevertheless retains much of the Chaucerian habit. 
The greater poets who represent this type are Robert Henryson, 
William Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and, to a large extent. Sir David 
Lyndsay—whose united genius has given high literary reputation 
to the so-called Golden Age. General opinion has exaggerated 
the importance of the minor writers who shared in this poetical 
outburst. There is, of course, some historical significance in 
the drawing up of such lists as we have in Dunbar's Lament for 
the Makaris, or in Douglas’s Police of Honour, or in Lyndsay's 
Testament of the Papyngo, but it is at the same time clear that 
their critical importance has been exaggerated. Several of the 
writers named belong to an earlier period ; of many of the others 
we know little or nothing; and of the best known,such as Walter 
Kennedy (q.v.) and Quintyn Schaw, it would be hard to say that 
they are not as uniformly dull as any of Occleve’s southern 
contemporaries. 

The greater portion of this Middle Scots “ Chaucerian ” 
literature is courtly in character, in the literary sense, that it 
continues and echoes the .sentiment and method of the verse 
of the caurs d’amour type ; and in the personal senfie, that it was 
directly associated with the Scottish court and conditioned by it. 
All the greater writers, with the exception of Robert Henryson, 
were well born and connected with the Household, or in high 
office. Hence what is not strictly allegorical after the fashion of 
the Komaunt of the Rose or Chaucer’s exercises in that kind, is 
for the most part occasional, dealing with courtiers’ sorrow and 
fun, with the conventional plaints on the vanity of the world and 
with pious ejaculation. Even Henryson, perhaps the most 
original of these poets, is in his must original pieces strongly 
“ Chaucerian ” in method, notably in his remarkable series of 
Fables, and his Testament of Cresseid, a continuation of the story 
left untold by Chaucer. In his Rabene and Makyne, on the 
other hand, he breaks away, and follows, if be follows anything, 
the tradition of the pastourelles. l>unW often, and at times 
deliberately, recalls the older verse-habit, even in his vigorous 
shorter poems; and Douglas, in his Police of Honour and Kmg 
Hart, and even in his translation of Virgil, is unequivocally 
medieval. Still later, amid the satire and Reformation heat of 
Lynd.say we have the old manner persisting in the Testaments 
and in the tale of Squyer Meldrutii. 

There are, as might be expected, points of contact between the 
work of the greater makars and the more native and “ popular ” 
material. It is remarkable that each of these poets has left 
one example of the old manner, shown in the alliterative romance- 
poem ; Imt the fact that in each case their purpose is strongly 
burlesque is significant of the change in literary outlook. 

The non-Chaucerian verse of this period is represented by (e) 
alliterative romance-poems and (b) verse of a rustic, domestic 
and “ popular ” character. Of the historical romance-poem 
there is little or nothing beyond Henry the Minstrel’s Wallaee 
(supra). The outstanffing type b shown in such pieces as 


Holland’s (q.v.) Btike of the Hoalat, and in the anonymous poems 
Golagros and Gcmane, The Atenlyrs of Arthur at the Teme Waike- 
lyrte, Rauf CotT)ear and The PisHO, of Susan, These, however, 
were already outworn forms, lingering on in a period which had 
chosen other ideals. 

Strong as the Chaucerian influence was, it was too artificial to 
change the native habit of Scots verse ; and though it helps 
to explain much in the later history of Scots literature, it offers 
no key to the main process of that literature in succeeding 
centuries. Chir knowledge of this non-Chaucerian material, 
as of the Chaucerian, is chiefly derived from the MS. collec¬ 
tions of Asloan, Bannatyne (q.v.) and Maitland (q.v.), supple¬ 
mented by the references to “fugitive” and “popular” 
literature in Dunbar, Douglas, Lyndsay and, in especial, the 
prose Complaynl of Scotlande. Classification of this literature by 
traditional subdivision into genres is difficult, and, at the best, 
unprofitable. The historical student will be mainly interested 
in discovering anticipations of the later style and purpose of 
Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns, and in finding therein early 
evidence of what has been too often treated as the characteristics 
of later Scotticism. It would not be difficult to show that the 
reaction in the iHth century against literary and class affectation 
—^however editorial and bookish it was in the choice of subjects 
and forms—was in reality a re-expression of the old themes 
in the old ways, which had never been forgotten, even when 
Middle Scots, Jacobean and early 18th-century verse-fashions 
were .strongest. It b impo.ssible here to do more than to point 
out the leading elements and to name the leading examples. 
These elements are, briefly stated, (1) a strong partiality for 
.subjects dealing with humble life, in country and town, with the 
fun of taverns and village greens, with that domestic life in the 
rough which goes to the making of the earlier farces in Englbh and 
French; (2) a whimsical, elfin kind of wit, delighting in extra¬ 
vagance and topsy-turviness ; (,t) a frank interest in the pleasures 
of good company and good drink. The reading of j 5th- and 16th- 
century ver.se in the light of these will bring home the critkail 
error of treating such poems as Burns’s Collar s Saturday Night, 
the Address to the Deil, and Scotch Drtnk as entirely expre.s.sions 
of the later poet’s personal predilection. Of the more serious, or 
“ ethical ” or “ theological ” mood which counts for so much 
in the modern estimate of Scottish literature, there b but little 
evidence in the popular verse of the middle period. Even in the 
deliberately religious and moral work of the more academic poets 
this seriousness is never more exclusive or oppressive than it is 
in any other literature of the time. If it becomes an obsession of 
many of the post-Rcformation writers, it becomes so by the 
force majeure of special circumstances rather than in the exercise 
of an old-established ludiit. 

Outstanding examples of this rustic style are Peblis to the 
Play and Christts Kirk on the (Irene, ascribed by some to James 
V. (q.v.), Sym and his Brudir, a satirical tale of two palmers. 
The Wyf of Auchlirmuchty, and the Wowing of Jok and Jynny. 
The more imaginative, elfin quality, familiar in Dunbar’s 
Ballad of Kynd Kittok and hb Interlude of the Dtoichis Part 
appears in such pieces as Gyre Carltng (the mother-witch). King 
Berdok, and Lichtounis Dreme. The convivial verse, at its best 
in Dunbar’s Testament of Mr Andrew Kennedy, may be studied in 
Quhy sould nochl Allans honorit be, one of the many eulogies of 
John Barleycorn anticipatory of Bums’s well-known piece. 

In the collections there are few examples of the simple fabliau, 
the best being the Thrie Priestis of Peblis and The Dumb Wyf, 
or of the social variety of the same as shown in Rauf Coi^ear 
and John the Reeve. For the latter Sir David Lyndsay remains 
the chief exponent. Of historical and patriotic verse there are 
few specimens, but some of the lyrics and love-songs, more or less 
medieval in timbre and form, are of importance. Of these, 7 ’ayis 
Bank and The Muming Maiden are perhaps the best. 

Vernacular prose was, as might be expected, and especially in 
Scotland, late in its appearance. The main work continued to 
be done in I-atin, and to better purpose by Hector Boece (q.v.), 
John Major (q.v.) and George Buchanan (q.v.) than by the earlier 
annalbts Fordun (q.v.) and Bower (qjo.) It b not tiU the middle 
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of the 15th century that we encounter any works seriously 
undertaken in the vulgar: before that time there is nothing 
but an occasional letter (e.g. that of the earl of March to Henry 
IV.), a few laws, and one or two scraps in the Asloan and other 
MSS., all of the plainest and without any effort towards style. 
Nor can it be said that the first works of a more extensive and 
deliberate character show any consciousness of pure art as we 
find it in contemporary' writings in England, though the fact that 
they are translations has some prospective significance. The 
eariie.st books are Sir Gilbert Haye’s Buif of the Law of 
Arms, Buke of the Order of Knighthood, and Government of 
Princes, preserved in a single MS. at Abbotsford. The dull 
treatise of John of Ireland (<?.».) lays claim to originality of a 
kind. Tire author’s confession that, being “ thretty Jeris nurist 
in Fraunce, and in the noble study of Paris in I.atin toung,” 
he “ knew nocht the gret eloquens of Qiauceir,” and again that 
he had written another work in l.atin, “ the tounge that I knaw 
better,” is valuable testimony to the difficulties in the way of 
a stmggling Scots prose. Other preliminary efforts are the 
Portuus of Nobilnes in the Asloan MS. ; the Spectakle of Lttf, 
translated by G. Mill (1492): and the Sehort Memoricde of the 
Scottis Comiklis, an account of the reign of James 11 . In the 
early i6th century the use of the vernacular is extended, chiefly 
in the treatment of historical and polemical subjects, as in 
Murdoch Nisbet’s version of Purvey (in MS. till 1901), a com¬ 
promise between northern and .southern usage ; Gau’s (?.»’.) 
Richt Vay, translated from Christiern Pedersen; Bellenden’s 
(q v.) translation of Livy and Scottish History ; the ComplayHt of 
Scotlande, largely a mosaic of translation from the French ; 
Ninian Winzet’s (q.v.) 7 'ractatrs ; I.esley’s (?.».) History of 
Scotland ; Knox’s {q.n.) History ; Buclianan’s (q.v.) Chamaeleon ; 
Lindesay of Pitscottic’s (q.v.) History ; and the tracts of Nicol 
Burne and other exiled Catholics. In these works, and especially 
in Knox, the language is strongly southern. The Scriptures, 
which had an important bearing on the literary style, as on other 
matters, were, with the exception of Nisbet’s version, which does 
not appear to have widely circulated, accepted in the southern 
text. It was not till the publication of Bassandyne’s Bible 
in 1576-1579 that a Scottish version was used officially. Lynd- 
say in the midst of passages in Scots quotes directly from the 
Genevan version. The literary influence of the Bassandyne 
was unimportant. Of the prose hooks named the Complaynt of 
Scotlande is the most remarkable example of aureate Middle 
Scots, the pro.se analogue of the verse of the “ Chaucerians.” 
This characteri.stic is by no means strong in Seots prose, even ,T.t 
this time: the last, and most extravagant, example is the 
Raiment of Courtis by Abacuck Bysset, as late as 1622. 

So far in our treatment of the Middle Period we have taken 
account of the “ Chaucerian ” and more popular verse and of 
the prose. There appear towards the close of the period certain 
verse-writers, who, despite points of difference with their Middle 
Scots predecessors, belong as much to this period as to the next. 
In language they are still Scottish ; if they show any .southern 
affectations, it is (all echoes of the older aureate style notwith¬ 
standing) the affectation of Tudor and Elizabethan English. 
This poetry, like that of the early half of the period, is courtly ; 
its differences are the differences between the atmosphere of the 
reigns of the first and fourth Jameses and that of the sixth. 
When the sixth James becomes the first of England, a more 
thorou^ transformation is discernible. In the centre of this 
group IS King James (q.v.) himself, poet and writer of prose ; 
but he yields in literary competence to Alexander Scott (q.v.) 
and Alexander Montgomerie (q.v.). Their intere.st on the formal 
side is retrospective, hut it is possible to find even in the persistent 
reiteration of medie^ sentiment and methods, a fresh feeling for 
nature, and a lyrical quality of later timbre. With these may be 
named the minors, William Fowler (q.v.), Alexander Arbuthnot 
(q.v.) and John Holland (q.v.), the last most strongly influenced 
by Douglas and the earlier “ makars.” 

III. The third period begins with the 17th century, with the 
union of the English and Sottish crowns, if we seek the aid of 
political history for our literary finger-posts. Strict accuracy 


would place the date of change earlier than 1600 or 1603, for there 
is evidence in the i6th century, even outside the region of 
diplomatic and official correspondence, of the intermingling of 
the north and .south. It is, however, when James is estwliwed 
on his new throne that we have the clearest signs of the changes 
which had been at work and were ultimately to transform the 
entire literary habit of his ancient kingdom. The recital of the 
names of the Anglo-Scots poets will make this clear; Robert Ker, 
earl of Ancram, best known for his Sonnet in Praise of a Solitary 
Life ; Sir David Murray of Gorthy, who wrote The trogiccdl 
Death of Sophonisba ; Sir William Alexander (q.v.), afterwards 
earl of Stirling; William Drummond, laird of Hawthornden 
(q.v.)-. Sir Robert Aytoun (q.v.)-, James Grahame, marquess of 
Montrose; Patrick Hammy ; and the covenanting Sir William 
Mure of Kowollan (q.v.) ; a group whose “ courtly ” style might 
be assumed, had the literary evidence been less ample than it is. 
So, too, in prose. There we have Drummond again, and that 
strange genius Sir Thomas Urquhurt (q.v.) ; a crowd of polemical 
writers, mostly ecclesiastics; all the historians, including 
Spotswood and Calderwood. There is small room for the old 
vernacular here ; and less when we bike into account tlu; still 
active Latinity, shown in the publication by the poet Arthur 
Johnston (q.v.) of the two volumes of Delittae poelarum Scotorum 
hufus aevi illustrium (1637), and in the writings of John Barclay 
(q.v.) author of the Argenis, Sir Robert Aytoun (v.s.), Thomas 
Dempster (q.v.), the historian, David Hume of Godscroft, Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet, liest known for his prose Staggering 
Slate, Sir Thomas Craig, author of the Jus Feudale, Andrew 
Melville and others represented in Johnston’s volumes. 

nrere is nothing in Scots to balance this English and Latin 
list. The play Philotus, sl pioor example in a genre rarely 
attempted in the north, is indebted to the south for more than 
its subject. The interesting philological tractate Of the Ortho¬ 
graphic and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue by Alexander Hume 
(not the verse writer, u.s.) is in its language a medley ; and 
William Lithgow had travelled too widely to retain his native 
speech in purity, even in his indifferent verse. Scraps may Ik- 
unearthed as mediocre as the Answer to Curat Caddel's Satyre 
upon the Whigs, which attempts to revive the mere vulgarity of the 
Scots “ flyting.” The only contributions which redeem these 
hundred years and more from the chiirge of disrespect to the native 
muse come' from the jien of the Sempills (q.v.). And even here 
individual merit must yield to historical interest. We are 
attracted to Beltrees and his kinsmen less by their craftsmanship 
than by the fact that they supplied the leaders of the vernacular 
revival of the 18th century with many subjects and verse- 
models, and that by their treatment of these subjects and models, 
based on the practice of an earlier day, they complete the evidence 
of the continuity of the domestic popular type of Scots verse. 

In the i8th century the literary union of the North and South 
is complete. The Scot, whatever dialectal habits marked his 
speech, wrote the English of Englishmen. The story of his 
triumphs belongs to the story of English literature: to it we 
leave James Thomson, Adam Smith, David Hume, James Boswell 
and Sir W'alter Scott. If the work begun by Allan Ramsay, 
continued by Fergusson and completed by Bums, were matter 
for separate treatment, it would he necessary to show not only 
that the editorial zeal which turned these writers to the for¬ 
gotten vernacular and to “ popular ” themes was inspired by the 
general conditions of reaction against the artificiality of the 
century ; but that it was because these poets were Scots, and 
in Scotland, that they chose this line of return to nature and 
naturalness, and did honour, partly by protest, to Ijie slighted 
efforts of the “ vulgar ” muse. Yet even they did not abjure 
the " southern manner,” and their work in it is matter of some 
critical significance, whatever may be said of its inferiority in 
spirit and craftsmanship. 

Bibliography. —Authorities dealing with individual authoiB and 
their generation are named in the bibliographies appended to the 
articles on Scottish writers. Reference may be made here to the 
following general works (given in chronological order) : Warton, 
History of English Poetry (1774-1781) ; D. Irving, Scotish Writers 
(1839), and History of Sottish Poetry (1861) ; H. Ward, The English 
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SCOTLAND, CHURCH OF. 'ITie purpose of this article is to 
trace the growth of the Scottish “ Kirk ” as a whole, defining the 
views on which it was based and the organization in which they 
took form. The controversies within the Church of Scotland 
have not arisen out of matters of faith but out of practical 
question.s of church government and of the relation of church 
and state. Holding a church theory to which the rulers of the 
country were for a century strongly opposed, Scotland liecarae 
the leading exponent of Presbyterianism {q.v .); and this note has 
been the dominant one in her religious history even in recent 
times. 

The Scottish Reformation came out of a covenant in which 
the barons, inspired by John Knox, then abroad, bound them¬ 
selves in 1557 to oppose the Roman Catholic religion 
gSwau- cause of the Reformation. When 

ttaa, ' parliament, on the Z4th of August 1560, passed the 
acts abolishing the papal jurisdiction and the mass in 
Scotland, it was able, as Knox had been preparing for this 
crisis, to sanction a new confession of faith for the Reformed 
church. Other documents of the new system were 
B^ol * 1 **'®k*y forthcoming. The P'irst Book of Discipline 
OteetpHae. 8et forth the whole of the proposed religious and 
educational constitution, and this book speaks of “ the 
order of Geneva which is now in use in some of our churches.” 
This order, afterwards with some modifications known as John 
Knox’s Liturgy, and used in the church down to the reign of 
Charles 1 ., is a complete directory of worship, with forms of all 
the services to be held in the church. 

The type of religion found in these documents is that of 
Geneva, the unit being the self-governing congregation, and 
the great aim of the system the pure preaching of the Word. 
The congregation elect the minister ; in no other way can he 
enter on his functions; but once elected and admitted he is 
recognized as a free organ of the divine spirit, not ’subject in 
spiritual things to any earthly authority but that of his fellow- 
ministers ; the word of God is the supreme authority, and the 
spoken word of God the vital element of every religious act. 
The word of God is to prevail in all matters, in conduct as well 
as doctrine, and in the affairs of government as well as in the 
church. The terrible power of excommunication is claimed 
for the church; but the council of the realm also is called to 
use the power given them by God to put down all religion but 
the reformed, and to further the aims and curry out the sentences 
of the church. It was a matter of course that saints’ days and 
church festivals were abolished as having no warrant in Scrip¬ 
ture ; Sunday alone remained, as the principal day of preaching. 
In towns a week-day was to be set apart for the ” exercise ” 
or public interpretation of Scripture, in which all qualified 
persons in the neighbourhood were to take part, as if the whole 
country were a school of the Bible. 

The First Book of Dneipline does not set forth any complete 
scheme of church government. Its arrangements are in pwt 
provisional. In addition to the minister, who is its most definite 
figure and proved to be the most permanent, it recognizes the 
superintendent, the lay elder and the reader. Ten or twelve 
superintendents were to be appointed, “ a thing most expedient 
at this time.” They were parish ministers and subject like 
their brethren to church coi^; their added function was to 
plant churches, and place ministers, eldets and deacons where 
required. This was also the duty of “ commissioners ” who 
were superintendents over smaller territories and for a shorter 
term. Whether the superintendents were meant to be per¬ 
manent in the church is not clear. The lay elder was very much 
what he is still. Tlie reader was to conduct service when no 


minister was available, reading the Scriptures and the Common 
Prayer. When there was preaching, it was accompanied by 
free prayer; the liturgy was not then called for. Of church 
courts the assembly is taken for granted, having existed from 
the first; the minor church courts are not yet defined, though 
the elements of each of them are present. A noble scheme of 
education was sketched for the whole country, but neither 
this nor the )nt>vision made for ministers’ stipends was carried 
out, the revenues of the old church, from which the expenses 
of both were to be paid, being in the hands of the barons. 

The system naturally took time to get into working order. 
The old clergy, bishops, abbots and priests were still on the 
ground, and were slow to take service in the new church. In 
I 1574 there were 289 ministers and 715 readers; in the district 
of the presbytery of Auchterarder, which now has fifteen parishes, 
there were then four ministers and sixteen readers. As the 
; ranks of the clergy slowly filled, questions arose which the 
Reformation had not settled, and it was natural that the old 
system with which the country was familiar should creep in 
again. Presbytery was never much in favour with the crown— 
this was the case in other countries as well as in Scotland— 
and when the crown, so weak at the Reformation, gained 
strength, encroachments were mode on the popular character 
of the kirk; while the barons also had obvious reasons for 
not wishing the kirk to be too strong. The first parliament 
of the Regent Murray (1567), while confirming the establish¬ 
ment of the Reformed church as the only true church of Christ, 
settling the Protestant succession, and doing something to secure 
the right of stipend to ministers, reintroduced lay patronage, 
the superintendent being charged to induct the patron’s nominee 
—an infringement of the reformed system against which the 
church never ceased to protest. In 1572 a kind of Episcopacy 
was set up in the interest of the nobles, who in order to draw 
the income of the episcopal sees had to arrange with men possess¬ 
ing a legal title to them. These “ tulchan ” * bishops did not 
I make the episcopal office respected in the country ; but their 
appointment was not opposed by the church leaders. They 
had no episcopal ordination, nor did they exercise any authority 
ove*- their brother ministers. Knox was called to preach the 
sermon at the admission of one of them, John Douglas, to the 
archbishopric of St Andrews, and while he denounced Ixith 
patron and presentee for the corrupt bargain they had made, 
he did not protest against the office of bishop as contrary to 
the constitution of the church. 

To this declaration, however, the church soon came. Andrew 
Melville (q.v.) came to Scotland at this time, and became tlie 
leader of the church in place of Knox, who died in 1572. He 
brought with him from Geneva, where he had been the colleague 
of Beta, a fervent hatred of ecclesiastical tyranny and a clear 
grasp of the Presbyterian church system. The Scottish church, 
hitherto without a definite constitution, soon espoused under 
his able leadership a logical and thorough Presbyterianism, 
which was expressed in tte Second Book of Discipline, adopted 
by the assembly in 1577, and was never afterwards 
set aside by the church when acting freely. 

! assembly of 1575 decided that all ministers were 
I bishops ; that of 1578 abolished the name of bishop 
1 as denoting an office in the church, and that of 1580 in spite 
of a royal remonstrance abolished Episcopacy, a decree to which 
all the bishops except five submitted. The Second Book of 
Discipline recognizes four kinds of office in the church, and 
no one can lawfully be placed in any of them except by being 
called to it by the members. Pastor, bishop and minister are 
all titles of the same office, that of those who preach the word 
and administer the siuiraments, each to a particular congregation. 
The doctor b a teacher in school or university; he b an elder 
and assbts in the work of government. Elders are rulers; 
their function ako b spiritual, though practical and disciplinary. 
The fourth office is that of the deacons, who have to do with 

* " TUlchan," a caU-skin filled with straw, supposed to induce (he 
cow to give milk freely ; hence a term of contempt for one who is 
used as a dummy for the advantage of another. 
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matters of property and are not members of church courts. 
Neither superintendent nor reader now appears ; all the functions 
of bishops and superintendents are vested in the elderships, 
or church courts, and it is urged that the parts which still remain 
in Scotland of the old system should be cleared away and the 
sole jurisdiction of the kirk, as then con.stituted, recognized. 
The assembly is to have thetight to fix its own time of meeting, 
and its decision in matters ecclesiastical is not to be subject 
to any review. Kirk-sessions and presbyteries are not named, 
but the principles are clearly laid down on which these institu¬ 
tions were to rest. 

By committing herself to this system the Oiurch of Scotland 
established between herself and the Church of England a division 
which became more and more apparent and was the 
Mu' cat**® of much of her subsequent sufferings. It is no 
fiHaclpit. doubt strange that she should have endured so much 
not for any great Chri.stian principle, but for a question 
of church government. On the other hand, Presbyterianism stood 
in Scottish history for freedom, and for the rights of the middle 
and lower classes against the crown and the aristocracy ; and 
it might not have been held with such tenacity or proved so 
incapable of compromise but for the opposition and persecution 
of the three Stuart kings. The history of the Scottish church 
for a century after the date of the Book of Discipline is that of 
a religious struggle between the people and the crown. 

For some years after its inception Presbyterianism carried all 
before it. The presbyteries came quickly into existence ; that 
of Edinburgh dates from 1580. In that year it was found jhat 
there were 924 parishes in Scotland, but not nearly all supplied 
with ministers ; it was propo.sed that there should be 50 presby¬ 
teries (in 1910 there arc 84) and 400 ministers. A great part of 
the country, espc<dally in the north and west, had not yet been 
reached by Ae Reformation. At this time-began the long series 
of attempts made by James VI. in the direction of curbing 
Presbyterian lil)erty and of the restoration of Episcopacy. In 
1584 were passed the acts called the Black Acts, which made it 
treason to speak ill of the bishops, declared the king to be supreme 
in all causes and over all persons, thus subverting the jurisdiction 
of the church, and made all conventions illegal except those 
sanctioned by the king. The bishops were to do what had 
hitherto been done by the assembly and presbyteries, and no 
attacks were to be made at religious meetings on the king or 
council. Other acts followed by which the episcopate was 
strengthened, though the act of 1587 annexing the temporalities 
of the bishops to the crown, while fatal to the old episcopate, 
made the prospects of the new more doubtful. In 1588 a change 
took place. A Roman Catholic rising threw James into the 
arms of the kirk ; in 1592 the acts of 1584 were abrogated, the 
Second Book of Discipline legalized and Presbytery established. 
The church was at the time very powerful, the people generally 
sym])athizing with her system, and her assemblies being attended 
by many of the nobles and the foremosit men. Discipline was 
strict; the temper of the church was in accordance with the Old 
rather than the New Testament. 

Another sudden change took place a few years later, James 
falling out of humour with the church on the question of the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic lords and angered by the free 
criticism of some of the ministers. His Basilican Doran, pub¬ 
lished in 1599, shows a determination to make the church 
episcopal. With this end assemblies, from which Melville was 
excluded, and which were otherwise tampered with and terror¬ 
ized, were got to agree that a number of ministers should sit in 
parliament, and to surrender the assembly’s right of meeting. 
On his accession to the throne of England in 1603 James enter^ 
on a new set of attempts to assimilate the Scottish church to 
that of England. Melville was brought to London, imprisoned 
and sent abroad ; other ministers who had acted or spoken too 
freely were banished. The powers of the bishops were increased, 
and their brethren brought in various ways under subjection to 
them, and in 1609 two courts of high commission were set up by 
the royal authority with plenary powers to enforce conformity 
to the new arrangements. In 1610 three ministers were called 
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to I.«ndon to be consecrated as bishops, as if there had till now 
been no bishops in Scotland ; these on their return consecrated 
ten others. In 1612 the act of 1592 which established Presbytery 
was rescinded, and Eplscoptacy became the legal church system 
of Scotland. 

In all this it was the position and rights of the clergy that 
were assailed ; and James showed kindness to the church in 
seeking to secure that stipends should be paid and that 
new (lurches should be provided where required. 

The people had been less interfered with ; the change 
of church government involved no change in the conduct of 
worship. But the articles passed by the packed assembly of 
Perth in 1618 touched on the religious habits and postures of 
the people, and in this it soon appeared that a crisis had been 
reached. These famous articles were: (1) That the communion 
^ould be received kneeling; (2) That it might Iw arlministered 
in private; (3) That baptism might be in the home; (4) T’hat 
children of eight should be taken to the bishop for examination 
and his blcs.sing; (5) That Christmas, Good Friday, Easter and 
Whitsunday should be observed. These articles were opposed in 
parliament and were strongly resented throughout the country. 
When Charles Ixicame king in 1625 he at once let it be known 
that the Articles of Perth were not to be abrogated, and that no 
meeting of the assembly was to Iw allowed. During the first 
years of his reign he was occupied in other directions ; but when 
he came to Scotland in 1633 to be crowned. Laud came with him, 
and though like his father ho showed himself kind to the clergy 
in matters of stipend, and adopted measures which caused many 
schools to be built, he al.so showed that in the matter of worship 
the policy of forcing Scotland into uniformity with England was 
to lie curried through with a high hand. A book of canons and 
constitutions of the church which appeared in 16,36, instead of 
being a digest of acts of a.s.sembly, was English in its ideas, 
dealt with matters of church furniture, exalted the bishops and 
ignored the kirk-session and elders. Tlie liturgy was ordered to 
be used, which had not yet appeared, but which proved to be a 
version, with somewliat higher doctrine, of the Anglican Common 
Prayer. The introduction of this service book in St Giles’s 
Church, Edinburgh, on the 16th of July 1637, occasioned the 
tumult of which Jenny Geddes will always figure as the heroine. 
The sentiment was echoed throughout Scotland. 

Petitions against the service book and the book of 
canons poured in from every quarter; the tables or 
committee formed to forward the petition rapidly became a 
powerful government at the head of a national movement, the 
action of the crown was temporizing, and on the 28th of February 
the National Covenant was signed in the famous scene in Grey- 
friars church and churchyard. This document consisted of three 
parts : (i) A covenant signed by King James and his household 
in 1380, to uphold Presbyterianism and to defend the state against 
Romanism; (2) A recital of all the acts of parliament passed in 
the reigns of James and Charles in pursuance of the same objects; 
and (3) The covenant of nobles, barons, gentlemen, burgesses, 
ministers and commons to continue in the reformed religion, to 
defend it and resist all contrary errors and corruptioas. The 
Covenant was no doubt an act of revolt against legal authority, 
and can only be ju.stified on the ground that the crown had for 
many years acted oppressively and illegally in its attempt to 
coerce Scotland into a religious system alien to the country, 
and that the subjects were entitled to free themselves from 
tyranny. The crown was unable either to check the popular 
movement or to come to any compromise with it, and the Glasgow 
assembly of 1638, the first free assembly tliat had met for thirty 
years, proc-eeded to make the church what the Covenant required. 
A clean sweep was made of the legislation of the preceding 
period ; the five articles of Perth, the service book and book of 
canons and the court of high commission were all condemned. 
The bishops were tried not for being bishops but on exaggerated 
charges of false doctrine and loose living ; and all were deposed 
from the ministry. Many ministers were also deposed on the 
charge of Arminianism. It was by an assembly that the second 
reformation was effected ; but the as.sembly contained the most 
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influential of the nobility and gentry, and was carried on the 
crest of a great national movement. The Covenant was accepted 
by parliament in 1639, , ■ . • j , 

The succeeding decennium is the culminating period of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, when, having successfully resist^ the 
crown, it not only was supreme in Scotland but exercised a 
decisive influence over England. The causes which brought | 
about this state of affairs are to be sought to a large extent in 
the civil history of England. Presbytery was rapidly growing 
in that countiy, and the English parliament sought the alliance 
of the aasembiv, while the Independents, though in the event 
Presbyter)' was as little to their liking as Epi.scopacy, joined 
in the wi.sh to get rid of the episcopal system. In its period of 
triumph the Presbyterianism of Scotland displayed its character. ^ 
After the injustice and persecution it had suffered it could 
scarcely prove moderate or tolerant; it showed a vehement 
determination to carry out the truth it had vindicated with 
such enthusiasm, to the full extent and wherever possible. 
The Covenant, at first a standard of freedom, was immediately 
converted into a test and made the instrument of oppression 
and persecution. All policy was to be determined by the 
Covenant; the king and every official was to be obliged to take 
it. The mind of the nation being so preoccupied with the 
Covenant, it naturally followed that those who carried their 
fanaticism farthest were ready to denounce and to unchurch 
those who showed any inclination to moderation and political 
sanity, and that the beginnings of schism soon appeared in the 
ranks of the Covenanters. 

In 1643, when the full legal establishment of Presbytery hud 
just been consummated, the assembly, asked by the Elnglish 
iViMt- parliament to arrange a league to be signed in both 

mlmtter countries for the furtherance of reformed religion, 

agreed, but asked that the league should be a religious 
one. The result was the Solemn League and Covenant. 
The league did not mention Presbyterianism ; but the assembly 
had refused to hear of any recognition of independency ; if 
religion were thoroughly reformed, they considered the result 
must be Presbyterianism in England os in Scotland. In the 
Westminster Standards also, which were the fruit of the Scottish 
desire for a religious uniformity, Scotland did not obtain by any 
means all it desired in its church documents. The Scottish 
divines in the Westminster Assembly were only five in number, 
while the assembly contained effective parties of Erastians and 
Independents. The Confession of Faith contains no approval 
of any system of church government, and when .she adopted it in 
1647 the kirk gave up her old confession in which the principles 
at least of true church order are laid down. In accepting in 
1645 the Westminster Directory of Public Worship she tacitly 
gave up her own liturgy which had been in use till recently, and 
committed herself to a bald and uninviting order of worship, in 
which no forms of prayer were allowed to be used. So much 
did Scotland for the .s^e of uniformity accept from England. 
The metrical psalms al.so, which are still sung in Scottish churches, 
were adopted at this time ; they are based mainly on the version, 
which had been approved by the Westminster Assembly, of 
Francis Rouse (1579-16551, a member of the Einglish House of 
(Commons. 

The engagement made with Charles, then a prisoner in the 
Isle of Wight in 1647, which promised him support on condition 
of his sanctioning the Solemn League and Covenant and pledging 
him.self to set up after three years a church according to the 
Confession of Faith, was protested against by the assembly; 
and from this came the famous “ Act of Classes ” by which the 
Covenanters disqualified for public office and even for military 
service all who had been parties to the engagement. The 
rescinding of this act in 1651 led to a serious breach in the ranks 
of the Scottish clergy. The Resolutioners, or supporters of the 
resolution to rescind that act, were opposed by the Protesters, 
the rigid adherents to the strictest interpretation of the Covenant. 
The period of the Commonwealth was filled with the strife between 
these two parties, its bitterness not lessened by the fact that 
the assembly dissolved in 1653 by Cromwell’s soldiers was not 


I allowed to meet agwn in his protectorate. The Protesters, 
I who were in favour with the common people, are chargeable with 
I having brought into Scottish church life the observance of fast- 
I days, and of the long and excited Communion services which were 
kept up for two and a half centuries and may still be witnessed 
in the Highlands. 

If the mismanagement of Scottish religious affairs under James 
and Charles 1 . is a melancholy story, what took place under 
Charles II. is infinitely sadder. A series of blunders strarth 
was committed in the attempt to compel Scotland to agminit 
submit to the religion the government prescribed, and BpImco- 
the failure of each measure was followed by more in- 
human severities. Detail is impossible here. From the first 
(iharles showed himself determined to force Episcopalianism 
on Scotland, and not too scrupulous in the choice of methods for 
securing his ends. The attempt was nearly successful. In the 
greater part of the country little change took place in the religious 
services. The service book was not read nor kneeling at com¬ 
munion required, and it made no immediate difference to the 
people that the clergy should be under bishops. The inferior 
church courts still sat, though not the as.scmbly. At the Re.stora- 
tion it was a question whether the bulk of the population was in 
favour of Presbytery or of fipiscopacy. But the matter was 
■ handled in .such a way in the west of Sicotland that an extreme 
I (Covenanting spirit arose, nourished on intolerable grievances, 

I and that the nation as a whole decided against the .system which 
j had been promoted by such means. 

] TJie Re.sci.ssory Act of 1661 swept away the legislation of the 
preceding twenty years, and so di.sposed of the Presbyterian 
, polit)’ of the church. Epi.scopacy was restored by a letter from 
j the king on the 5th of September 1661. James Sharp (?.».). 
Kairfoul, James Hamilton (1610-1674) and Robert I.eighton 
(?.».) were the new bishops ; Sharp and Leighton having to be 
ordained as deacons, then as priests, before the consecration, 
and the party travelling to Scotland in state, though Leighton 
left them before crossing the border. An act requiring all 
ministers appointed during the period when patronage was 
abolished to get presentation from their patrons and institution 
from their bishops was applied in the west of .Scotland in sueh a 
way that 300 ministers left their manses. Their places were 
filled with less competent men whom the people did not wish to 
hear, and so conventicles tiegan to be held. The attempts to 
suppress these, the harsh measures taken against tho.se who 
attended them or connived at them, or refused to give infor¬ 
mation against them, the military violence and the judicial 
■severities, the confiscations, imprisonments, tortures, expatria¬ 
tions, all make up a dreadful narrative. Indulgences were tried, 
and were .successful in bringing back about 100 ministers to 
their parishes and introducing a new cause of division among 
the clergy. On the other hand, the Covenanting spirit rose 
higher and higher among the persecuted till the armed risings 
took place and the formal rebellion of a handful of de.sperate 
men against the ruler of three kingdoms. The .story of Richard 
Cameron (?.».) is one of the highest romantic heroism ; his name 
was perpetuated in that of the Cameronian body (“ first-born 
of the Scottish sects ”), which, as the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, kept up a .separate existence till 1876, when it united 
with the F'ree C 3 iurch, and in that of the Cameronian regiment, 
originally formed from his followers after his death and distin¬ 
guished since in every part of the world. The proclamation of 
toleration in 1685 was intended mainly for Roman Catholics and 
excluded field preachers. 

When William landed in England in 1688, the scene changed 
in Scotland. The soldiery was withdrawn from the west, 
and the people at once showed their feelings by toe 
“rabWing” or ejection of the curates who occupied J,,,,,* 
the manses of the ousted ministers, in which, however, 
no lives were lost. William would have decided for Episco¬ 
pacy in Scotland, as toe great body of toe nobles and gentry 
adhered to it, but only on condition that the Episco^ians 
agreed to support him and that they had the people with them. 
Neither of th^ conditions was fulfilled. On the aind of July 
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1689 the Convention which declared the throne vacant and 
called William and Mary to fill it, declared in its Claim of Right 
that prela^ and the superiority of any office in the church 
above ministers had been a great and insupportable grievance 
to Scotland. Effect was given to this ; and in April i6qo the 
act was passed on which the establishment of the Church of 
Scotland rests, the Westminster Confession being recognised, 
the laws in favour of Episcopacy repealed, though the Rescissory 
Act remained on the statute book, and the assembly appointed 
to meet. The Covenants were not mentioned ; at his coronation 
William had refused to be a persecutor, and he desired that 
the church should embrace all who were willing to be in it. The 
Revolution church contained from the first men of different 
views. Its first assembly in 1690 received into the church the 
three remaining ministers of the Cameronians, though their 
followers refused to come with them. With regard to Episco¬ 
palian ministers, by whom the majority of parishes were served, 
there was more difficulty. The Presbyterians were not ready 
for union with them, and many of them were put out of their 
livings, ostensibly by way of discipline. The king and his 
representatives at the assembly pressed hard for their reception, 
and in 1693 the “Act for settling the quiet and peace of the 
(Tiurch ” was passed, which provided for their admission on 
taking the oaths of allegiance and assurance, subscribing the 
Confession of Faith and acknowledging Presbyterian govern¬ 
ment. This act fixed the formula of subscription to t)e signed 
by all ministers. 

From this time forward the church, while jealously asserting 
her spiritual independence, was on the side of the crown against 
the Jacobites, and became more and more an orderly and useful 
ally of the state. In 1697 the Barrier Art was pas.sed, which 
provides that any act which is to be binding on the church is 
to come before the assembly as an overture and to be trans¬ 
mitted to presbyteries for their approval. The difficulties 
which threatened to ari.se about the union were .skilfully avoided : 
the Act of Security provided that the (ionfession of Faith and 
the Presbyterian government should “ continue without any 
alteration to the people of this land in all succeeding ages,” 
and the first oath taken by Queen Anne at her accession was 
to preserve it. The Act of Toleration of 1712 allowed Episco¬ 
palian dissenters to use the English liturgy. This had not 
hitherto been done, and the claim of the Episcopalums for this 
liberty had been the occasion of a bitter controversy. The same 
parliament restored lay patronage in Scotland, an act sigainst 
■which the church always prote.sted and which was the origin of 
great troubles. 

Presbytery, being loyal to the house of Hanover, while Episco¬ 
pacy was Jacobite, was now in enjoyment of the royal favour 
and was treated as a firm ally of the government. 

church as a whole was more peaceful, 
caitin. more courtly, more inclined to the friendship of the 
world than at any former time, it contained two well- 
marked parties. The Moderate party, which maintained its 
ascendancy till the begmning of the 19th century, sought to 
make the working of the church in its different parts as syste¬ 
matic and regular as possible, to make the assembly supreme, 
to enforce on presbyteries respect for its decisions, and to render 
the judicial procedure of the church as exact and formal as that 
of the civil courts. The Popular party, regarding the church 
less from the side of the government, had less sympathy with 
the progressive movements of the age, and desired greater 
strictness in discipline. The main subject of dispute arose 
at first from the exercise of patronage. Presbyteries in various 
parts of the country were still dispos^ to disregard the presenta¬ 
tions of lay patrons, and to settle the men desired by the people ; 
but legal decisions had shown that if they acted in this way 
their nominee, while legally minister of the parish, could not 
claim the stipend. To the risk of such sacrifices the church, led 
by the Moderate party, refused to expose herself. By the new 
policy inaugurated by Dr William Robertson (1721-1793). 
which led to the second secession, the assembly compelled 
presbyteries to give effect to presentations, and in a long series 
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of disputed settlements the “ call,” though still held essential 
to a settlement, was less and less regarded, until it was declared 
that it was not necessary, and that the church courts were bound 
to induct any qualified presentee. The substitution of the word 
" concurrence ” for “ c^l ” about 1764 indicates the subsidiarj’ 
and ornamental light in which the assent of the parishioners 
was now to be regarded. The church could have given more 
weight to the wishes of the people; she professed to regard 
patronage as a grievance, and the annual instructions of the 
assembly to the commission (the committee representing the 
assembly till its next meeting) enjoined tliat body to take 
advantage of any opportunit)’ which might arise for getting 
rid of the grievance of jiatrunagc, an injunction which was 
not discontinued till 1784. It is not likely that any change 
in the law could have been obtained at thus period, and dis¬ 
regard of the law might have led to an exhausting struggle with 
the state, as was actually the case at a later period. Still it 
was in the power of the church to give more weight than she 
did to the fceling.s of the people; and her working of the patron¬ 
age system drove large numlxirs from the Establishment. A 
melancholy catalogue of forced settlements marks the annals 
of the church from 1749 to 1780, and wherever an unpopular 
presentee was settled the people quietly left the Establishment 
and erected a meeting-house. In 1763 there was a 
great debate in the as.sembly on the progress of schism, 
in which the Popular party laid the whole blame at 
the door of the Moderates, while the Moderates rejoined that 
patronage and Moderatism had maile the church the dignified 
and powerful institution she had come to be. In 1764 the 
number of meeting-houses was 120, and in 1773 it had risen to 
190. Nor was a conciliatory attitude taken up towards the 
.seceders. The minusters of the Relief desired to remain con¬ 
nected with the Establishment, but were not suffered to do so. 
Those ministers who resigned their parishes to accept calls to 
Relief congregations, in places where forced settlements had 
taken place, and who might have been and claimed to be recog¬ 
nized as still ministers of the church, were deposed and forbidden 
to look for any ministerial communion with the clergy of tlic 
Establishment. Such was the policy of the Moderate ascendancy, 
or of Principal Robertson’s administration, on this vital subject. 
It had the merit of success in so far as it completely established 
itself in the church. The presbyteries ceased to disregard 
presentations, and lay patronage came to be regarded as part 
of the order of things. But the growth of dissent steadily 
continued and excited alarm from time to time; and it may 
be questioned whether the peace of the church was not purchased 
at too high a price. The Moderate period is justly regarded as 
in some respects the most brilliant in the history of the church. 
Her clergy included many distiiigui.shed Scotsmen, among them 
Thomas Reid, George Campbell, Adam Ferguson, Jolm Home, 
Hugh Blair, William Robertson and Jolm Erskine. The labours 
of these men were not mainly in theology ; in religion the age 
was one not of advance but of rest; they gained for the churdi 
a great and widespread respect and influence. 

Another salient feature of the Moderate policy was the con¬ 
solidation of discipline. It is frequently asserted that discipline 
was lax at this period and that ministers of .scandalous lives 
were allowed to continue in their charges. It cannot, however, 
be shown that the leaders of the church at this time sought 
to procure the miscarriage of justice in dealing with such cases. 
That some offenders were acquitted on technical grounds is 
true; it was insisted that in dealing with the character and 
status of their members the church courts should proceed in 
as formal and punctilious a manner as civil tribunals, and should 
recognize the same laws of evidence; in fact, that the same 
securities should exist in the church as in the state for individual 
rights and liberties. 

The religious state of the Highlands, to which at the period 
of the Union the Reformation had only very partially pene¬ 
trated, occupied the attention of the church during the whole 
of the i8th century. In 1725 the gift called the “ royal bounty ” 
was first granted—a subsidy amounting at first to £1000 
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per annum, increased in Geoi^e IV.'s reign to £2000, and 
continued to the present day ; its origmal object was to 
_ . assist the reclamation 0/ the Highlands from Roman 

S 3 . Catholicism bv means of catechists and teachers. 
The Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
incorporated in 1709, with a view partly to the 
wants of the Highlands, worked in concert with the Church of 
Scotland, setting up schools m remote and destitute localities, 
while the church promoted various schemes for the dissemina¬ 
tion of the Scriptures in Gaelic and the encouragement of Gaelic 
students. In these labours as well as in other directions the 
church was .sadly hampered by poverty. The need of an increase 
in the numlicr of parishes was urgently felt, and, though chapels 
began to be built about 1796, they were provided only in wealthy 
places by local voluntary liberality ; for the supply of the 
necessities of poor outlying districts no one as yet looked to any 
agency but the state. In every part of the country many of 
the ministers were miserably poor; there were many stipends, 
even of important parishes, not exceeding £40 a year ; and it 
was not till after many debates in the assembly and appieals 
to the government that an act was obtained in 1810 wnich made 
up the poorer livings to £150 a year by a grant from the public 
exchequer. The churches and manses were frequently of the 
most miserable description, if not falling to decay. 

With the close of the i8th century a great change passed 
over the spirit of the church. The new activity which sprang 
up everywhere after the French Revolution produced 
MaUmt. Scotland a revival of Evangelicalism which hius 
not yet spent its force. Moderatism had cultivated 
the ministers too fast for the people, and the church had become 
to a large extent more of a dignified ruler than a spiritual mother. 
About this time the brothers Robert and James Haldane devoted 
themselves to the work of promoting Evangelical Christianity, 
James making missionary journeys throughout .Scotland and 
founding Sunday schools ; and in 1798 the eccentric preacher 
Rowland Hill visitc-d Scotland at their request. In the journals 
of these evangelists dark pictures are drawn of the religious state 
of the country, though their censorious tone detracts greatly 
from their value ; but there is no doubt that the efforts of the 
Haldanes brought about or coincided with a quickening of the 
religious spirit of Scotland. The assembly of 1799 passed an 
act forbidding the admission to the pulpits of laymen or of 
ministers of other churches, and issued a manifesto on Sunday 
schools. These acts helped greatly to discredit the Moderate 
party, of whose spirit they were the outcome; and that party 
further injured their standing in the country by attacking lUslie, 
afterwards Sir John Leslie, on frivolous grounds—a phrase he 
had used about Hume’s view of causation—when he applied for 
tile chair of mathematics in Edinburgh. In this dispute, which 
made a great sensation in the country, the popular party success¬ 
fully defended Leslie, and thus obtained the sympathy of the 
enlightened portion of the community, in 1810 the Christian 
Instructor began to appear under the editorship of Ur Andrew 
'ITiomson, a diurchman of vijjorous intellect and noble character, 
ft was an ably written review, in which the theology of the 
Haldanes asserted itself in a somewhat dogmatic and confident 
tone against ail unsoundness and Moderatism, clearly proclaiming 
that the former things had passed away. The question of 
pluralities began to he agitated in 1813, and gave rise to a long 
struggle, in whidi Dr Thomas Chalmers (q.v.) took a notable 
part, and which terminated in the regulation that a university 
chair or principalship should not be held along with a parish 
which was not close to the university seat. 

The growth of Evangelical sentiment in the church, along 
with the example of the great missionary societies founded 
in the end of the i8th and the lieginning of the 19th 
•JrMuieo. <**'t<iry, led to the institution of the various missionary 
schemes still carried on, and their history forms the 
chief part of the history of the church for a number of years. 
The education scheme, having for its object the planting of schools 
in destitute Hi^land districts, came into existence in 1824. 
The foreign mission committee was formed in 1825. at the instance 
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of Dr John Inglis (1763-1834), a leader of the Moderate party ; 
arid Dr Alexander Duff (q.v.) went to India in 1829 as the first 
missionary of the Church of Scotland. The church extension 
committee was first appointed in 1828, and in 1834 it was made 
permanent. The colonial scheme was inaugurate in 1836 and 
the Jewish mission in 1838, Robert Murray M'Cheyne 11815- 
1843) Mid Andrew Alexander Bonar (1810-1892) setting out in 
the following year as a deputation to inquire into the condition 
of the Jewrs in Palestine and Turkey and on the continent of 
Europe. Of these schemes that of church extension has most 
historical importance. It was originally formed to collect in¬ 
formation regarding the spiritual wants of the country, and to 
apply to the government to build the churches found to be 
necessary. As the population of Scotland had doubled since 
Ihe Reformation, and its distribution had been completely altered 
in many counties, while the number of parish churches remained 
unchanged, and mceting-hou.se.s had only been erected where 
seceding congregations required them, the need for new churches 
was very great. The application to government for aid, how¬ 
ever, proved the occasion of a “ Voluntary controversy,” which 
raged with f^eat fierceness for many years and has never com¬ 
pletely subsided. The union of the Burgher and the Anti¬ 
burgher bodies in 1820 in the United Secession—both having 
previously come to hold Voluntary principles—added to the 
influence of these principle.s in the country, while the political 
excitement of the period disposed men’s minds to such dis¬ 
cussions. The government built forty-tw'o churches in the 
Highlands, providing them with a slender endowment; and 
these are still known as parliamcntaiy' churches. Under Thomas 
Chalmers, however, the church extension committee struck out 
a new line of action. That great philanthropist had come to 
see that the church could only reach the masses of the people 
effectively by greatly increasing the number of her places of 
worship and abolishing or minimizing seat-rents in the poorer 
districts. In his powerful defence of establishments against the 
voluntaries in both Scotland and England, in which his ablest 
a.ssistants were tho.se who afterwards became, along with him, 
the leaders of the Free Church, he pleaded that an e.stablishcd 
church to be effective must divide the country territorially into 
a large number of small parishes, so that every corner of the land 
and every person, of whatever class, shall actually enjoy tlie 
benefits of the parochial machinery. This “ territorial principle ” 
the church has steadily kept in view ever since. With the view 
of realizing this idea he appealed to the church to provide funds 
to build a large number of new churches, and personally carried 
his appeal throughout the country. By 1835 he had collected 
£65,626 and reported the building of sixty-two churches in con¬ 
nexion with the Establishment. The keenness of the conflict 
as it approached the crisis of 1843 checked the liberality of the 
people for this object, but by 1841 £.305,747 had been collected 
and 222 churches built. 

The zealous orthodoxy of the church found at this period 
several occasions to assert itself. John M’Leod Campbell (q.v.), 
minister of Row, was deposed by the assembly of 1830 for 
teaching that assurance is of the essence of faith and that Christ 
died for all men. He has since lieen recognized as one of tile 
profoundest Scottish theologians of the 19th century, although 
his deposition was never removed. The same assembly con¬ 
demned the doctrine pmt forth by Edward Irving, that Christ 
took upon Him the sinful nature of man and was not impeccable, 
and Irving was deposed five years later ly the presbytery of 
Annan, when the outburst of suppo.sed miraculous gifts in his 
church in London had rendered him still more obnoxious to the 
strict censures of the period. In 1841 Thomas Wright of Borth- 
wick (1785-1855) was deposed for a series of heretical opinions, 
which he denied Aat he held, but which were said to be contained 
in a series of devotional works of a somewhat mystical order 
which he had published. 

The influence of dissent also acted along with the rapidly 
rising religious fervour of the age in quickening in the church 
that sense of a divine mission, and of Hie right and power to 
cany <out that mission without obstruction frc«n any worldly 
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authority, which belongs to the essential consciousness of I 
the Christian church. An agitation against patronage, the 
ancient root of evil, and the formation of an anti- 
patronage society, helped in the same direction. 
The Ten Years’ Conflict, which began in 1833 with 
the passing by the assembly of the Veto and the Chapel Acts, 
is treated in the article Free Church of Scotland, and it is 
not necessary to dwell further in this place on the consequences 
of those acts. The assembly of 1843, from which the Modus 
took place, proceeded to undo the acts of the church during the 
preceding nine years. The Veto Was not repealed but ignored, 
as having never had the force of law : the Strathbogie ministers 
were recognized as if no sentence of deposition had gone forth 
against them. The protest which the moderator had read before 
leaving the assembly had lieen left on the table ; and an act of 
separation and deed of demission were received from the ministers 
of the newly formed Free Church, who were now declared to | 
have severed their connexion with Ae Church of Scotland. The 
assembly addressed a pastoral letter to the pieopile of the country, 
in which, while declining to “ admit that the course taken by 
the seceders was justified by irresistible necessity,” they coun¬ 
selled pieace and goodwill towards them, and call^ for the loyal 
support of the remaining memliers of the church. 

Two acts at once passed through the legislature in answer to 
the claims put forward by the church. The Scottish Benefices 
Act of Ixird .Aberdeen, 1843, gave the people piower to state 
objections personal to a presentee, and bearing on his fitness 
for the particular charge to which he was presented, and also 
authorized the presbytery in dealing with the objections to look 
to the number and character of the objectors. Sir James 
Graham’s Act, 1844, provided for the erection of new parishes, 
and thus created the legal basis for a scheme under which chapel 
ministers might become members of church courts. 

The Disruprtion left the Church of Scotland in a sadly maimed 
condition. Of 1203 ministers 451 left her, and among these 
j, , were many of her foremost men. A third of her 
meatot membership is computed to have gone with them. 
the church In Edinburgh many of her churches were nearly 
•lace empty. The Gaelic-speaking piopulation of the 

IS 4 H. northern counties completely de.scrtcd her. All her 

rais.sionaries left her hut one. She had no gale of popular 
entliusiasm to carry her forward, representing as she did not 
a newly arisen principle but the opposition to a principle 
which she maintained to be dangerous and exaggerated. For 
many years she had much obloquy to endure. But .she at once 
set herself to the task of filling up vacancies and recruiting 
the missionary staff. A lay association was formed, which raised 
large sums of money for the missionary schemes, .so that their 
income was not allowed seriously to decline. The good works 
of the church, indeed, were in a few years not only continued but 
extended. All hope being lost that parliament would endow the 
new churches built by the church extension scheme of Dr 
Chalmers, it was felt that this also must be the work of voluntary 
liberality. Under Dr James Robertson, professor of church 
history in Edinburgh, one of the leading champioms of the 
Moderate policy in the Ten Years’ Ctmflict, the extension scheme 
was transformed into the endowment scheme, and the church 
accepted it as her duty and her task to provide the machinery 
of new parishes where they were required.' By 1854, 30 new 
parishes had been added at a cost of £130,000, and from this 
time forward the work of endowment proceeded .still more rapidly. 
In 1843 the number of parishes had been 924 ; in 1909 it was 
1437. By the Poor Law Act of 1845 parishes were enabled to 
remove the care of the poor from the minister and the kirk- 
session, in whom it was formerly vested, and to appoint a 
parochial board with power to assess the ratepayers. The 
I Those branches of the church extension scheme which dealt with 
church building, and with the opening of new missions to meet the 
wants of increasing populations, were taken up by a new department, 
called the Home Mission scheme. The home mission as the pioneer 
in opening up new fields of labour, and the endowment scheme which 
renders permanent the religious centres that the mission has founded, 
are both traceaMe to Dr Chalmers. 


Education Act of 1872 severed the ancient tie connecting church 
and school together, and created a school board having charge 
of the education of each parish. At that date the Church of 
Scotland had 300 schools, mostly in the Highlands. The church 
continued till lately to tarry on normal schools for the training 
of teachers in Edinburgh. Glasgow and Aberdeen ; but these, 
along with the normal schools of the United Free Church, wore 
recently made over to the state. 

In 1874 patronage was abolished. The working of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Act had given rise to many unedifying scenes and 
to lengthy struggles over disputed settlements, and it 
was early felt that some change at least was necessary in 
the law. The agitation on the subjei't went on in the^,^Mj,.. 
assembly from 1857 to 1869, when the assembly by a 
large majority condemned patronage as restor^ by the Act of 
(Juecn Anne, and resolved to petition parliament for its removal. 
The request was granted, and the right of electing parish ministers 
was conferred by the Patronage Act 1874 on the congregation : 
thus a grievance of old standing, from which all the ecclesiastical 
troubles of a century and a half had sprung, was removed and 
the church placed on a thoroughly democratic basis. This act, 
combined with various efforts made within the church for her 
improvement, secured for the Scottish Establishment a large 
measure of popular favour, and in the last half of the igili 
century she grew rapidly both in numbers and in improve- 
influence. This revival was largely due on the one mcaicla 
hand to the improvement of her worship which began puMc 
with the efforts of Dr Roliert Ia:e (1804-1868), minister 
of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and professor of Biblical criticism 
in Edinburgh university. By introducing into his church a 
printed book of prayers and also an organ, Dr Lee stirred up 
vehement controversies in the church courts, which resulted in 
the recognition of the liberty of congregations to improve their 
worship. The Church Service Society, having for its object the 
study of ancient and modern liturgies, with a view to the prepara¬ 
tion of forms of prayer for public wor-ship, was founded in 1865 ; 
it has publi.shed eight editions of its “ Book of Common Grder,” 
which, though at first regarded with suspicion, has been largely 
u.sed by the clergy. Church music has been cultivated and 
improved in a marked degree ; and hymns have been introduced 
to supplement the psalms and paraphrases ; in 1898 a committee 
appointed by the ('hiirch of Scotland, the Free Church, the 
United Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland issued The Church Hymnary, which is authorized for use 
in all these churches alike. Architecture has restored many of 
the larger churches from their disfigurement by partition walls 
and galleries—though much still remains to be done in this 
way—^and has erected new churches of a style favourable to 
devotion. The cathedral churches of St Giles, Edinburgh, and 
of Brechin and Dunblane, the abbey church of Paisley and the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, St Andrews, have been restored ; 
and the abbey of lomi, handed over to the Church of Scotland 
by the duke of Argyll, is now once more fitted up for worship. 

The fervour of the church found a channel in the operations 
of a “ Committee on Christian Ijfe and V. wk,” appointed in 
1869 with the aim of exercising some supervision of Commit- 
the work of the church throughout the rountry, tetoa 
stimulating evangelistic efforts and organizing the Chricilua 
labours of lay agents. This committee publishes a 
magazine of “ Life and Work,” which has a circulation 
of over 100,000, and has organized young men’s gilds in connexion 
with congregations and revived the ancient order of deaconesses. 
It was to reinforce this element of the church’s activity, as well 
as to strengthen her generally, that James Baird (1802-1876) 
in 1873 m^e the munificent gift of £500,000. This fund is 
administered by a trust which is not under the control of the 
church, and the revenue is used mainly in aid of church building 
and endowment throughout the country. 

The church has greatiy increased of late years in width of view 
and liberality of sentiment, and shelters various tendencies of 
thought. A volume of Scotdi Sermons, published in 1880 by 
ministers holding liberal views, brought out the fact that tlw 
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church would not willingly be led into prosecutions for heresy. 
After this, however, there ww a revival on the part of some of 
the clergy/)f Wigh Church and orthodox sentiment. 
2 ?“'"* The Scottish Church Society was founded in 1892 with 
t/imv. ^ Macleod of Govan as president, “ to defend 
and advance catholic doctrine as set forth in the ancient creeds 
and embodied in the standard-s of the Church of Scotland.’’ In 
i8q 7, however, Alexander Kobinson of Kilmun was deposed by 
the presbytery of Dunoon acting under the orders of the Assembly 
on account of the views contained in his book The Saviour in the 
Newer Light, in which the results of modem criticism of the 
Gospels were .set forth with some ability. The National Church 
Union, of which Professor A. Menzies was president, was formed 
after this event by ministers and elders who feared that the cause 
of free theological inquiry was in peril in the church. This body 
at once rais^ the question of the relaxation of subscription, 
which was in a few years seriously taken up by the church, and 
the National Church Union, feeling that in ^s, as well us in 
the powth of liberal opinion in the church its object had been 
attained, discontinued its operations. The Scottish Church 
Society still carries on its work. 

The question of subscription has been more or less before the 
church for many years. The formula adopted liy the assembly of 
1711 had still to be signed by ministers, and was felt to be much 
too strict. After debates extending over many years, the 
assembly of 1889 fell back on the words of the act of parliament 
passed to enable the Episcopalian clergy to join the estab¬ 
lishment, in which the candidate declared the Confession of 
Faith to be the confession of his faith, owned the doctrine therein 
contained to be the true doctrine and promised faithfully to 
adhere to it. This was accompanied by a Declaratory Act in 
which the church expressed its desire to enlarge rather than 
curtail the liberty hitherto enjoyed. Ten years later the assembly 
was ^ain debating the question of subscription. A committee 
appointed in 1899 to inquire into the powers of the church in 
the ^tter reported that the power of the church was merely ' 
administrative—it was in her power as cases arose to prosecute ! 
or to refrain from prosecuting, but that she had no power to i 
modify the confession in any way. Here the matter might have 1 
remained, but that the approach to parliament of the United j 
and the Free Churches after the decision of the House of Lords I 
in 1904 (see Free Church and United Free Church) offered 
an opportunity for asking parliament to remove a grievance 
the church herself had no power to deal with. The Scottish 
Churches Bill of 1905 afforded relief to all the Presbyterian 
churches. It did not do what the Church of Scotland asked, 
viz. allow the words of the act of 1690 to be used as the formula ; 
but it removed that of 1693 and left it to the church to frame 
a new formula for her ministers and professors, an undertaking 
to which she is seriously addressing herself. 

The agitation (or disestablishment sprang up afresh after 
the passing of the Church Patronage Act (Scotland); each 
Attmctm *he Free Church passed a resolution in 

favour of it, and the United Free Church continued 
Hekmumt. t*)'® testimony. In 1890 Mr Gladstone declared for 
disestablishment, and under his government of 1892 a 
Disestablishment Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Sir Charles Cameron, in two successive sessions, 1893-1894. 
After the defeat of the Liberal government in 1895, the church 
was for ten years relieved from this anxiety, nor had the attack 
been renewed up to 1911. A counter-movement was represented 
by a bill introduced into parliament in 1886 in order to declare 
the spiritual independence of the Church of Scothuid, in the hope 
that the way might be opened to a reunion of the Presbyterian 
bodies. The act of 1905 has altered the circumstances of the 
churches in this regard. During the agitation the church was 
much occupied with the question of her own defence, and after it 
died down, various schemes were entertained for the improve¬ 
ment of her position without and within. She more than once 
expressed her willingness to confer with the daughter Presby¬ 
terian churches, with a view to their sharing with her the benefits 
of her position. 


CHURCH OF 

Since 1908 the subject of the union of the churches has been 
much spoken of. The quater-centenaiy of the birth of Calvin 
occurring at the time of the Church assemblies of 1909 brought 
the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church assembly 
togetter for a memorial service in St Giles’s ; and a committ^ 
on uiuon, consisting of 105 representatives from each assembly 
was araointed. ’ 

The Church of Scotland has made few contributions of importance 
to the movement of Biblical Criticism wliich ha.s entered so deeply 
into the religious life of Scotland, but she has had dis- 
tingui.shed writers on theology. Robert Lee (1804-1868), "**''•* 

minister of Old Greyfriars and professor of Bibhcal ? 
criticism in Edinburgh University, fought a long battle lor 
the liberty and the improvement of worship, of which the churches 
generally now reap the advantage. He held clear views as to the 
nece^ty of reform in the doctrine of the church as well; but these 
he died without pubhshing. Norman Macleod (y.e.), minister ot the 
Barony Pansh, Glasgow, a man of great natural eloquence and an 
ardent philanthropist, enjoyed the warm friendship of Queen 
Victoria and was beloved by his nation. John Caird (7.0.), professor 
of divinity and then principal of Glasgow University, wrote An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, exercised a deep influence 
as a teacher on Scottish thought, and was the most distinguished 
British preacher, of the intellectual order, of his day. John Tullocli 
[q.v.), principal of St Mary's College, St Andrews, wrote Theism, 
Leaders 0/ the Reformation, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy 
in England in the ryth century, and many other works, and was an 
effective champion of doctrinal liberty. He was succeeded at St 
Andrews and as Liberal leader in the assembly by John Cunningham 
(1819-1893), who wrote a very successful History of the Chunk of 
Scotland. Roliert Herbert Story (1835-1906), principal after Caird 
of Glasgow University, stood by tlie side of Lee and Tulloch in their 
assembly contendings and was an outspoken defender of the National 
Church against her spoliators from without. Of liis works may be 
mentioned lives of his father Dr Story, of Carstairs, and of Robert 
Lee. His life was wntten by his daughters. Andrew K. H. Boyd 
(1825-1899), minister of St Andrews, was widely known by the 
numerous volumes of essays, especially the " Recreations of a Country 
Parson." His " Twen^-five Years of St Andrew's " contains a good 
deal of information. Robert PUnt (q.v.) published The Philosophy 
of History in Europe, Historical Philosophy in France ; his volumes 
on Theism and Antitheistic Theories have passed tlirough many 
editions. 

The Church of Scotland in 1909 had 1437 panshes and 251 chapels 
and preaching stations. The General Assembly consisted of 741 
members. The profes.sors of divinity at the four Scottish 
umvorsities must be ministers of the church, but a pro- 
posal lias lieen made to throw the chairs open to ministers of any 
of the Presbytenan bodies. 'Ihe foreign mission employs fifty-two 
ordained and about as many unonlamed, medical, industrial and 
other missionaries, with a large number of native agents, in India, 
Hast Africa and Cliina. Jewish missions are kept up at five stations 
in the East, and tlie colonial committee supphes ordinances to 
emigrants from Scotland in many of the dependencies of the empire. 
The .small-livings fund aims at bringing up to Izoo a year all stipends 
which fall short of that sum, of which there are nearly 400. About 
£4000 a year was still required in 1910 to carry out the object of this 
scheme. 

The parliamentary return of 1888 showed the value of tlie teinds 
of 876 parishes to be ,(375,678 and the stipends paid to amount (ex¬ 
clusive of manses and glebes) to (242,330. The value of augmenta¬ 
tions obtained since that date is more than balanced by the decline 
of fiars prices, so that the total revenue of the church from this source 
IS alxiut (220,000. The unexhausted teiiids, according to the return 
in 1907, amountetl to about (133,000. The exchequer pays to 190 
poor parishes and 42 Highland churches, from church property in 
the hands of the crown, (17,040. From burgi and other local funds 
the church denves a revenue of (23,501. The church has herself 
added to her endowments, for the equipment of 453 new panshes, 
(1,681,330, yielding over (54,000 a year. The entire endowments of 
the church, including manses and glebes but not church buildings, is 
about (300,000. 

For defied accounts of the separate bodies — the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Free Church and the United Free 
Church —see the articles on each of these. The table on the following 
page shows the material progress of the respective organizations in 
recent years. 

In the absence of a religious census it is not jxissible to deduce from 
statistics supphed by tiie churches themselves any trustworthy con¬ 
clusion as to the percentage of the population adhering to each 
church. The Communion rolls of the parish churches require to 
be kept with care, as in vacancies they form the register of those 
entitled to votefewthenew minister. In the ablestatistical discussions 
in the reports of the United Free Church it is pointed out that m the 
figures furnished by the churches the numbera of members and the 
numbers of deaths are not in the same proportion os the population 
of the country and the general death-rate, and the conclusion 
is drawn that the number of members is in each case too great 
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1879. 

1899. 

1009 - 1 

ConKrefjations;— 



1,687 

Church of Scotland 

1.337 

1,447 

Free Church . . . 

1,033 

1,101 


United Prcslwterian 
United Free Church 

533 

577 

1,620 

Membership :— 


648,476 


Church of Scotland 

518,146 

706,653 

Free Church 

246,250 

293,684 


United Presbyterian 
United Free Church 

172,150 

195.49^ 

506,57.3 

Income:— 


£492,816 

£554.145 

Church of Scotland 

^311,378 

Free Church 

394,050 

70O.546 


United Presbyterian 
United Free Church 

367,915 

3Q2,ii6 

1,089,101 
(for 1908) 


The Free Church in igoq had 150 congregations and 77 ministers; its 
members and adherents are stated to number 60,000, and its income, 
apart irom investments, is ^J2,542- l lic memlwrslup of the larger 
churches is tliat of comrauiucants only ; in the Highlands especially 
the adherents of tliesc churches who do not communicate form a large 
proportion of those connected witli the church. 


According to the figures given above the communicants of the Church 
of Scotland represent 147 of the population and those of the United 
Free loTi. A study of the figures for many years past shows that 
the proportion of the [xiople attached to those churches is not 
decreasing. , , , ,,, 

The Scottish Episcopal Church in igog numlicred 388 charges with 
52,029 communicants Its charges are numerous in proportion to its 
membership, having an average of 134 members, while the Church of 
Scotland averages 497 and the United Free Chureh 313 mcmboiB for 
each congregation. The. adherents of each of these churches out 
number their communicants in a ratio which is variously estimated. 
The Koman Catholic liicrarchy ' was restored in Scotland in 1878 
There are six dioceses (two archbishops, one of Edinburgh and St 
Andrews and the other of Glasgow ; and four suffragans, Alierdeen, 
Argyll and the Isles, IJunkeld and Galloway), witli, in 1909, 550 
priests ; 398 churches, chajxils and stations ; and a Koman Cathohe 
population estimated at about 519,000. 

The original Secession Church has 5 presbyteries and 26 congrega¬ 
tions • and the remnant of the Keiormed Presbyterian Church wliich 
did not join the Free Church in 1876, 2 presbyteries and ii congre¬ 
gations. The Congregational and Evangelic^ Union (fornied by the 
amalgamation of the Clongregational and Evangelical Churches in 
i8g(>) has 183 churches ; and the remnant of the Evangelical Union, 
7 churches. The Baptist Union has 128 congregations and the 
Wesleyan Methodists 40 churches. 

LiTBRATUKi'.. For the earlier history of the kirk the outstandmg 
authorities are the liistories of Knox, Calderwood, Bailhe’s LeUm, 
and Wodrow's Hts/orv ' Knox's hturgy has U-en edited by Dr 
Sprott and on the Westminster Standards the reader may consult 
Dr Mitchell's Minutes, of the Westminster Assembly, and Baird 
lectures on the same subject. Modem histories of the church have 
been written by Cook, Hetlicrington and Principal Cunningham , 
Dr Story's Church of Scotland in 5 vols contains information on every 
side of the subject. Among books professedly dealing with the Free 
Church question, the most valuable are Sydow s Die .Schottische 
litrcheniraee (Potsdam, 1845), and The Scottish Church Question 
(London, 1845); Buchanan\ Ten Years' Conflict (1849); Harnia s 
Life of Chalmers (1852) ; and Taylor Innes on The Law of Creeds in 
Scotland (1867). See also Cockbum, Memorials of His Time (Con¬ 
tinuation 1874); Walker, Dr Robert Buchanan : an Ecclesiastical 
Bioerabhv (1877): Annals of the Disruption (published by authority 
of f conimittM of the Free Church (1876-1877). On the Umted 
Presbyterian Church see McKerrow, IJtsiorv of the United Secessim 
Church (1841): Struthers, History of the Relief Church (>843); 
McKolvle, Annals and Statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
For a concise account of all the Secessions and Umonh, 
Logan’ The United Free Church (1681-190O). , (A. M.*) 

SCOTLAND, EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF, a Scottish church 
(see above) in communion with, but historically distinct from, 
the Church of England, and composed of seven dioceses : Aber¬ 
deen and Orkney ; Argyll and the Isles ; Brechin ; Edinburgh ; 
Glasgow and Galloway ; Moray, Ross and Caithness ; and 
St Andrews, Dunkcld and Dunblane. All, except Edinburgh, 
founded by Charles I., are pre-Reformation sees. The bishops 
constitute the episcopal synod, the supreme court of appeal, 
' During the long period of proscription, the Roman C^hoUc 
Church in Scotland survived in scattered groups; after the Refor¬ 
mation it was at first under the jurisdiction of the English arch-pn^, 
but from 1653 to 1694 it was governed by prefects apostolic and from 
1694 to 1878 by vicars ajiostolic appointed by the pope. 


whose president, elected by the members from among them¬ 
selves, has the style, not the functions, of a metropolitan, being 
called primus. The legislature is the provincial synod, con¬ 
sisting of the bishops, at whose discretion it is summoned, and 
a lower chamber of presbyters. The canons have the authority 
of this synod. The representative church council, including 
laymen, administers finance. Each diocese has its synod of the 
clergy. Its dean is appointed by the bishop, and, on die voidance 
of the see, summons the clerical and lay electors, at the instance 
of the primus, to choose a bishop, who is presented to the 
episcopal synod for confirmation and to the primus for consecra¬ 
tion. There are cathedrals at Perth, Inverness, Edinburgh and 
Cumbrae ; the sees of Aberdeen, Brechin and Glasgow have no 
catliedrals. The Theological College was founded in 1810, incor¬ 
porated with Trinity College, Glenalmond, in 1848, and re¬ 
established at Edinburgh in 1876. There were ,356 congregations, 
with a total membership of 124,.4.45, and 324 working clergy in 
1900. No existing ministry can claim regular historic continuity 
with the ancient hierarchy of Scotland, but the bishops of the 
Episcopal Church are direct successors of the prelates consecrated 
to Scottish sees at the Restoration. On the refusal of the bishops 
to recognize William 111 . (i<i89), the presbyterian polity was estali- 
lished in the kirk, tlie effect of which on its ecclesiastical status 
is a matter of theological opinion, but the Comprehension Act 
of 1690 allowed episcopalian incumlients, on taking the Oath of 
•Allegiance, to retain their benefices, though excluding them from 
any share in the government without a further declaration of 
presbyterian principles. Many non-jurors also succeeded for 
a time in retaining tbe use of the parish churches. The extruded 
bishops were slow to organize the episcopalian remnant under a 
jurisdiction independent of the state, regarding the then arrange¬ 
ments as provisional, and looking forward to a recomslituted 
national kirk under a “legitimate “ sovereign. A few prelates, 
known as college bishops, were consecrated without sees, to pre¬ 
serve the succession rather than to exercise a defined authority. 
But at length the hopelessness of the Stewart cause and the 
growth of congregations outside the establishment forced the 
bishops to dissociate tamonical jurisdiction from royal prerogative 
and to reconstitute for themselves a territorial episcopate. The 
act of Queen Anne (1712), which protects the “ Episcopal 
Communion,” marks its virtual incorporation as n distinct 
society. But matters were still complicated by a considerable, 
though declining, number of episcopalian incumbents holding the 
parish churches. Moreover, the Jacobitism of the non-jurors 
provoked a state policy of repression in 1715 and 1745, and 
fostered the growth of new Ilanovcrian congregations, served 
by clergy episcopally ordained but amenable to no bishop, who 
qualified themselves under the act of 1712. Tliis act was furthp 
modified in 1746 and 1748 to exclude clergymen ordained b 
•Scotland. These causes reduced the Episcopalians, who included 
at the Revolution a large section of the people, to what is now, 
save m a few corners of the west and north-cast of Scotland, a 
small mbority. The official recognition of George III. on the 
death of Charles Edward in 1788, removed the chief bar to pro¬ 
gress. Tlie “ qualified ” congregations were gradually absorbed, 
though traces of this ecclesiastical solecism still linger. In 1792 
the penal laws were repealed, but clerical disabilities were only 
finally removed b 1864. In 1784 Seabury, the first American 
bishop, was consecrated at Aberdeen. The Book of Common 
Prayer, which came bto general use at the Revolution, is now 
the authorized service book. The Scottish Communion Office, 
compiled by the non-jurors in accordance with primitive models, 
has had a varying co-ordbate authority, and the modifications of 
the English liturgy adopted by the American Church were 
mably determbed by its bfluence. Among the clergy of post- 
Revolution days the most embent are Bishop ^e, a well-known 
patristic scholar ; Bishop Rattray, liturgiologist; John Skbner, 
of Longside, author of TuUochgorum ; Bishop Gleig, editor of the 
3rd edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanmca ; Dean Rantsay, 
author of Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character ; Bishop 
A. P. Forbes ; G. H. Forbes, liturgiologist; and Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth. 
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SCOTT, A.—SCOTT, SIR G. G. 


AoiHOwms,—Camtanai, State 

/ofiM of the ScoUtsk Bishops (KuftwiB WM^hLiion to ike 

wZity oi the Scottish Episcopal Church 
Pr^ Time (1843); Stephen, 

Ike Keformalicm to the Present Time (4 vols., 1843) 
of the Non,ufor, (184s); Grub, EcclestasMitt Htsiory of 
(4 vote /soi)- Dowden, Annotated Scottish Commumon Office 


(18S4). 


(J. G. Si.) 


SCOTT, ALEXAKDER (fl. i5So), Scottish poet, was probably 
a Uthian man, but particulars of his origin and of Ids life are 
entirely wanting. It i.s only by gathering together a few scraps 
of interna! evidence that we learn that his poems were written 
between 1545 and 1568 (the date of the Bannatyne MS., the only 
MS. authority for the text). Allan Ramsay was the first to bring 
Scott's worJc to the notice of modem readers, by printing some of 
the poems in his Ever Green. In a copy of verses (“ Some Few 
of the Contents ”) on the Bannatyne MS., he thus refers to 


Scott: 


“ Licbt skirtit lasses, and the gimand wyfc, 

Fleming and Scot hail painted to the lyic. 

Scot, sweit tunged Scot, quha sings the welcum harac 
To Mary, our maist bony soveranc dame ; 

How lyflie he and amorous Stuart sing ! 

Quben lufe and bewtie bid them spred the wing." 

The sketch is just, for Scott’s poems deal chiefly with female 
character and with passion of a strongly erotic type. He is 
“ sweit tunged,"” for his technique is always good, and his lyrical 
measures show remarkable accomplishment. In this re.sj)ect hr 
holds his own with the Iwst of the “ makars ” represented in the 
Bannatyne MS. In what may appear excessive coarseness to 
present-day ta.ste, he makes good claim to rival Dunbar and his 
contemporaries. The poems referred to by Raro.say arc “ Ane 
Ballat maid to the Derisioun and Scorne of Wantoun Wemen,” 
“ Ane New Yeir Gift to the Queen Mary quhen scho come first 
Ifamc, 1562,” and some or all of his amorous songs (about 30 
in numlwr). Of these “To luve unluvit,” “ Ladeis, be war,” 
and “ Lo, quhut it is to lufe ” are favourable examples of his 
style. No early Scots poet comes nearer the quality of the 
Garoline love-lyric. His Justing and Dehail vp at the Drum betmx 
IF[(/Z»a»j] Adamsone and Johine Sym follows the literary tradition 
of Peblis in the Play and Christis Kirk on the Grene. He has left 
verse-renderings of the 1st and 50th P.salms. 


The first collected edition was printed by D. haing in i8ii ; a 
second was issued privately at Glasgow in 1882 The latest edition 
is that by James Cranstoun (Scottish Text Society, i vol., 189(1). 

(G. G, S.) 


SCOTT, DAVID (1806-1849), Scottish historicaj painter, 
brother of William Bell Scott, was bom at Edinburgh in October 
1806, and studied art under his father, Robert Scott, the en¬ 
graver. In 1828 he exhibited his first oil picture, the “ Hopes 
of Early Genius dispelled by Death.” which was followed by 
“ Cain. Nimrod, Adam and Eve singing their Morning Hymn,” 
“ Sarpedon carried by Sleep and Death,” and other subjects 
of a poetic and imaginative charaeter. In 1829 he became a 
member of the Scottish Academy, and in 1832 visited Italy, 
where he spent more than a year in study. At Rome he executed 
a large symbolical painting, entitled the “ Agony of Discord, 
or the Household Gods Tk-stroyed.” The works of his later 
years include “ Vasco da Gama encountering the Spirit of the 
•Storm," a picture—immense in size and most powerful in 
conception—finished in 1842, and now preserved in the Trinity 
House, I.«ith ; the “ Duke of Gloucester entering the Water 
Gate of Calais ’’ (1841); the “ Alchemist ” (1838), “ Queen 
Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre ” (1840) and " Peter the 
Hermit ” (1845), remarkable for varied and elaboiatc character- 
painting ; and “ Ariel and Caliban ” (1837) and the “ Triumph 
of Love ’’ (1846), distinguished by beauty of colouring and depth 
of poetic feeling. The most important of his religious subjects 
are the “ Descent from the Cross ” (1835) and the “ Crucifixion 
--the Dead Rising” (1844). Scott also executed several re¬ 
markable series of designs. Two of these—the Monograms 
of Man and the illustrations to Coleridge’s Mariner— 

were etched by his own hand, and published in 1831 and 1837 
respectively, while his subjects from the Pilgrim's Progress 


and Nichol’s Architecture of the Heavens were issued after his 
death. He died in Edinburgh on the 5th of March 1849. 

See W. Bell Scott, Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A. (1850), and 
J. M. Gray, David Scott, R.S.A., and his Works (1884). 

SCOTT, SIR GEORGE GILBERT (1811-1878), English archi¬ 
tect, was bom in i8ri at Gawcott near Buckingham, where 
his father was rector; his grandfather, Thomas .Scott (1747- 
1821), was a weE-known commentator on the Bible. In 1827 
young Scott was apprenticed for four years to an architect in 
London named Etoeston, and at the end of his pupiidom 
acted as clerk of the works at the new Fishmongers’ Hall and 
other buildings. In Edmeston’s office he became acquainted 
with W. B. Moffat, a fellow-pupil, who possessed considerable 
talents for the purely business part of an architect’s work, and 
the two entered into partnership. In 1834 they were appointed 
architects to the union workhouses of Buckingham.shire, and for 
four years were busily occupied in building a number of cheap 
and ugly unions, both there and in Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire. In 1838 Scott built at Lincoln his first church, 
the design for which won the prize in an open competition, and 
this was quickly followed by six others, all very poor buildings 
without chancels ; church building in England had then reached 
its very lowest point both in style and in poverty of construc¬ 
tion. About 1839 his enthusiasm was aroused by some of the 
eloquent writings of Pugin on medieval architecture, and by 
the various papers on ecclesiastical subjects published by the 
Camden Society. These opened a new world to Scott, and he 
thenceforth studied and imitated the architectural styles and 
principles of the middle ages with the utmost zeal and patient 
care. The first result of this new study was his design for the 
Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, erected in 1840, a clever adapta¬ 
tion of the late 13th-century crosses in honour of Queen Eleanor. 
From that time Scott became the chief eccle.siastical architect 
in England, and in the next twenty-eight years completed a 
large number of new churches and “ restorations,” the fever 
for which was fomented by the Ecclesiological Society and the 
growth of ecclesiastical feeling in England. 

In 1844 Scott won the first premium in the competition for 
the new Lutheran church at Hamburg, a noble building with 
a very lofty spire, designed strictly in the style of the 13th 
century'. In the following year his partnership with Moffat 
was dis-solvcd, and in 1847 he was employed to renovate and 
refit Ely cathedral, the first of a long scries of English cathedral 
and abiiey churches which pas.sed through his hands. In 1851 
he visiteii and .studied the architecture of the chief towm. in 
northern Italy, and in 1855 won the competition for the town- 
house at Hamburg, designed after the moilel of similar buildings 
in north Germany. In spite of his having won the first prize, 
another architect was selected to construct the building, after 
a very inferior design. In 1856 a competition was held for 
designs of the new government offices in London; Scott ob¬ 
tained the third place in this, but the work was afterwards 
given to him on the condition (insisted on by Lord Palmerston) 
that he should make a new design, not Gothic, but Classic or 
Renaissance in style. To this Scott very reluctantly consented, 
as he had little sympathy with any styles but those of England 
or France from the 13th to the 15th century. In 1862-1863 
he was employed to design and construct the Albert Memorial, 
a costly and elaborate work, in the style of a magnified 13th- 
century reliquary or ciborium, adorned with many statues and 
reliefs in bronze and marble. On the partial completion of this 
he was knighted. In 1866 he competed for the new London 
law-courts, but the prize was adjudged to his old pupil, G. E. 
Street In 1873, owing to illness caused by overwork, Scott 
I spent some time in Rome and other parts of Italy. The mosaic 
pavement which he designed for Durham cathedral soon afto- 
wards was the result of his study of the 13th-century mosaics 
in the old basilicas of Rome. On his return to England he 
: resumed his profe.ssional labours, and continued to work almost 
I without intermission till his short illness and death on the 
j 27th of March 1878. He was buried in the nave of Westminster 
1 Abbey, and an engraved brass, designed by G. E. Street, was 
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placed over his grave. In 1838 Scott married his cousin, Caroline 
Oldrid, who died in 1870; they had five sons, two of whom 
adopted their father’s profession. 

An incomplete list of his works from 1847 in the Builder for 1878 
(p. 300) ascribes to Scott 732 buildings with which he was connected 
as architect restorer or toe author of a report. These include 29 
cathedrals, British or colonial, 10 minsters, 476 churches, 25 schools, 
23 parsonages, 58 monumental works, 25 colleges or college chapels, 
26 public buildings, 43 mansions and a number of small ecclesiastical 
accessories. While a member of the Roysd Academy, Scott held for 
many years the post of professor of architecture, and gave a long 
series of able lectures on medieval styles, which were published in 
1879. He wrote a work on Domestic Architecture^ and a volume of 
Personal and Professional Recollections, which, edited by his eldest 
son, was published in 1879, and also a large number of articles and 
reports on many of the ancient buildings with which he had to deal. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL (1789-1835), British author, was bom at 
Cowlairs, near Glasgow, on the 30th of October 1789, the son of 
a Glasgow merchant. In 1806 he went to Jamaica, first managing 
some estates, and afterwards joining a business firm in Kings¬ 
ton. The latter post necessitated his making frequent journeys, 
on the incidents of which he based his best known book, Tom 
Cringle’s Log. In 1822 he left Jamaica and settled in Glasgow, 
where he engaged in business. Tom Cringle’s Log began to appear 
serially in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1829. Scott’s second 
story. The Cruise of the Midge, was also first published serially 
in Blackwood’s in 1834-1835. The first appearance in book-form 
of each story was in Paris in 1834. Both stories were originally 
published anonymously, and their authorship was not known till 
after Scott’s death at Glasgow, on the 7th of November 1835. 

SCOTT, ROBERT (1811-1887), English divine and lexico¬ 
grapher, was born on tbe 26th of January 1811, at Bondlcigh 
in Devonshire, where his father was rector. Educated at 
Shrewsbury School and Christ Church, Oxford, after a brilliant 
university career he was elected fellow of Balliol, where he was 
tutor from 1835 to 1840. After holding successively the college 
livings of Duloe and South I.uffenham, in 1854 he was elected 
master of Balliol. 'I’his office he held, together (from 1861) 
with that of the professorship of the exegesis of Holy Scriptures, 
down to 1870, when he accepted the deanery of Rochester. 
As master of Balliol he kept the college up to the high level it 
had attained under his predecessor Dr Jenkyns. As a Greek 
scholar, he had few equals among his contemporaries. His 
great literary achievement, which may be said to constitute 
his life’s work, was his collaboration with Dean Liddell in the 
Greek lexicon which bears their names. He died at Rochester 
on the 2nd of December 1887. 

SCOTT, SIR 'WALTER, Bart. (1771-1832), Scottish poet and 
novelist, was born at Edinburgh on the 15th of August 1771. 
His pedigree, in which he took a pride that strongly influenced 
the rour.se of his life, may be given in the words of his own 
fragment of autobiography. “ My birth was neither distin¬ 
guished nor sordid. According to the prejudices of my country 
it was esteemed gentle, as I was connected, though remotely, 
with ancient families both by ray father’s and mother’s side. 
My father’s grandfather was Walter Scott, well known by the 
name of Beardie. He was the second son of Walter Scott, first 
laird of Raeburn, who was third son of Sir William Scott, and 
the grandson of Walter Scott, commonly called in tradition 
Auld Watt of Harden. I am therefore lineally descended from 
that ancient chieftain, whose name 1 have made to ring in many 
a ditty, and from his fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow—^no 
bad genealogy for a Border minstrel.” 

In a notice of John Home, Scott speaks of pride of famijy 
as “ natural to a man of imagination,” remarking that, “ in 
this motley world, the famOy pride of the north country hts 
its effects of good and of evil.” Whether the good or the evil 
preponderated in Scott’s own case would not be easy to deter¬ 
mine. It tempted him into courses that ended in commercial 
min ; but throughout his life it was a constant spur to exertion, 
and in his last years it proved itself as a working principle 
capable of inspiring and maintaining a most chivalrous con¬ 
ception of duty. If the ancient chieftain Auld Watt was, 
according to the anecdote told by his illustrious descendant. 


once reduced in the matter of live stock to a single cow, and 
recovered his dignity by stealing the cows of his Iffiglish neigh¬ 
bours, Scott’s Border ancestry were sheep-farmers, who varied 
their occupation by “ lifting ” sheep and cattle, and whatever 
ebe was ” neither too heavy nor too hot.” The Border lairds 
were really a race of shepherds, in so far as they were not a race 
of robbers. Scott may liave derived from thb pastoral ancestry 
an hereditary bias towards the observation of nature and the 
enjoyment of open-air life. He certainly inherited from them 
the robust strength of constitution that carried him successfully 
through so many exhausting labours. And it was his pride in 
their real or supposed feudal dignity and their rough marauding 
exploits that first directed him to the study of Border history 
and poetry, the basis of his fame as a poet and romancer. Hb 
father, Walter Scott, a writer to the signet (or attorney) in 
Edinburgh—the original of the elder Fairford in Redgauntlel— 
was the first of the family to adopt a town life or a learned 
profession. Hb mother was the daughter of Dr John Ruther¬ 
ford, a medical professor in the university of Edinburgh, who 
ako traisd descent from the chiefs ol famous Border clans. 
The ceilings of Abbotsford display the arms of about a dozen 
Border families with which Seott claimed kindred through one 
side or the other. Hb father was conspicuous for methodiail 
and thorough industry ; hb motlier was a woman of imagination 
and culture, The son seems to have inherited the best qualities 
of the one and acquired the best qualities of the other. 

The details of his early education arc given with great pre¬ 
cision in his autobiography. John Stuart Mill was not more 
minute in recording the various circumstances that shaped 
his habits of mind and work. We learn from himself the secret 

-as much at least as could be ascribed to definite extraneous 
accident of the “ extempore speed ” in romantic composition 
against which Carlyle protested in his famous review of Ixick- 
hart’s Life of Scott. The indignant c-ritic assumed tliat Scott 
wrote “ without preparation ” ; Scott himself, as if he had 
foreseen thb cavil, b at pains to show that the preparation began 
with his boyhood, almost with hb infancy. The current legend 
when Carlyle wrote hb essay was that as a boy Scott had been 
a dunce and an idler. With a characteristically conscientious 
desire not to set a tiad example, the autobiographer solemnly 
declares that he was neither a dunce nor an idler, and explains 
how the misunderstanding arose. Hb health in boyhood was 
uncertain;' he was consequently irregular in his attendance 

' Dr Charles Creighton rontributes the following medical note on 
Scott's early illness . - " Scott's lameness was owing to an arrest of 
growth in the right leg in infancy. When he was eighteen months old 
he liad a feverish attack lasting three days, at the end ol which time 
it was found that he ' had lost the power of his right leg ' ~i.c. the 
child instinctively declined to move the ailing member. The malady 
was a swelling at the ankle, and either consisted in or gave rise to 
arrest ol the bone-forming function along the growing line of cartilage 
which connects the lower epiphysis of each of the two leg-bones with 
Its shaft. In his fourth year, when he had otherwise recovered, tlic 
leg remained ’ much shrunk and contracted.’ The limb would have 
been blighted veiy much more if the arrest of growth had taken place 
at the upper epiphysis of the tibia or the lower epiphysis of the femur. 
The narrowness and peculiar depthof Scott’s head point to some more 
general congenital error of bone-making allied to rickets but certainly 
not the same os that malady. The vault of the skull b the typical 
' scaphoid ' or boat-shaped formation, due to premature union of the 
two tiarietal bones along the sagittal suture. When the bones of the 
cranium are universally affected with that arrest of growth along their 
formative edges, the sutures become prematurely fixed and effaced, 
so that the brain-case cannot expand in any direction to accomraoilate 
the growing brain. This universal synostosis of the cranial bones is 
what occurs in the case of microcephalous idiots. It happened to 
me to show to an eminent French anthropologist a specimen of a 
miniature or microcepbalic skull preserved in the Cambridge museum 
of anatomy ; the French savant, holding up the skull and pointing to 
the ‘ scaphoid ‘ vault of the crown and the effaced sagittal suture, 
exclaimed ’ VoilA Walter Scott! ’ Scott had fortunately escaped 
the early closure or arrest of growth at other cranial sutures than the 
sagittal, so that the growing brain could make room for itself by 
forcing up the vault of the skull bodily. When his head was opened 
after death, it was observed that' the brain was not large, and the 
craninm thinner than it is usually found to be.^ In favour of the 
theory of congenital liability it has to be said that he was the ninth of 
a family of whom the first six died in ' very early youth.’" 
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at «chool, never became exact In his knowledge of Latin syntax, 
and was so belated in beginning Greek that out of bravado he 
resolved not to learn it at all. 

Left very much to him-ielf throughout his boyhood in the 
matter of reading, so quick, lively, excitable and uncertain in 
health that it was considered dangerous to press him and prudent 
rather to keep him back, Scott began at a very early age to 
accumulate the romantic lore of which he afterwards made such 
splendid use. As a child he seems to have been an eager and 
interested listener and a great favourite with his ciders, ap¬ 
parently having even then the same engaging charm that made 
him so much fwloved as a man. Chance threw him in the way 
of many who were willing to indulge his delight in stories and 
ballads. Not only his own relatives—the old women at his 
grandfather’s farm at Sandyknowe, his aunt, under whose 
charge he was sent to Bath for a year, his mother—took an 
interest in the precocious boy’s questions, told him tales of 
Jacobites and Border worthicji of his own and other clams, but 
ra.sual friends of the family—such as the miUtary veteran at 
Hrestonpans, old Dr Blacklock the blind poet. Home the author 
of Douglas, Adam Ferguson the martial historian of the Roman 
republic—helped forward his education in the direction in 
which the bent of his genius lay. At the age of six he was able 
to define himself as “ a virtuoso,” “ one who wishes to and will 
know everything.” At ten his collection of chap-books and 
ballads had reached several volumes, and he was a connoisseur 
in various readings. Thus he took to the High School, Edin¬ 
burgh, when he was strong enough to be put in regular attend¬ 
ance, an unusual store of miscellaneous knowledge and an 
unusually quickened intelligence, so that his master “pro¬ 
nounced that, though many of his schoolfellows understood the 
l.ntin better, Gudterus Scott was behind few in following and 
enjoying the author’s meaning.” 

Throughout his school days and afterwards when he was 
apprenticed to his father, attended university classes, read for 
the bjar, took part in academical and professional debating 
societies, Scott steadily and ardently pursued his own favourite 
studies. His reading in romance and history was really study, 
and not merely the indulgence of an ordinary .schoolboy’s 
promiscuous appetite for exciting literature. In fact, even as a 
Khtmlboy he specialized. He followed the line of overpowering 
inclination; and even then, as he frankly tells us, “ fame was 
the spur.” He acquired a reputation among his schoolfellows 
for out-of-the-way knowledge, and also for story-telling, and 
he worked hard to maintain this character, which compensated 
to his ambitious spirit his indifferent distinction in ordinary 
school-work. The youthful “virtuoso,” though he read ten 
times the usual allowance of novels from the circulating library, 
was carried by his enthusiasm into fields much less generally 
attractive. He was still a schoolboy when he mastered French 
sufficiently well to read through collections of old French 
romances, and not more than fifteen when, attracted by trans¬ 
lations to Italian rpmantic literature, he learnt the language 
in order to read Dante and Ariosto in the original. This wiUing- 
ness to face dry work in the pursuit of romantic reading affords 
a measure of the strength of Scott’s passion. In one of the 
literary parties brought together to lionize Bums, when the 
peasant poet visited Edinburgh, the boy of fifteen was the only 
member of the company who could tell the source of some lines 
affixed to a picture that had attracted the poet’s attention— 
a slight but significant evidence both of the width of his reading 
and of ^ tenacity of his memory. The same thoroughness 
appears in another little circumstance. He took an interest in 
Scottish family history and genealogy, but, not content with 
the ordinary sources, he ransacked the MSS. preserved in the 
Advt^tes’ Library. By the time he was one and twenty he had 
aetjuired such a reputation for his skill in deciphering old manu- 
sc^ts that his assistance was sought by professional antiquaries. 

Inis early, assiduous, unintermittent study was the main 
secret, over and above his natural gifts, of ^tt’s extempore 
speed ^ fertility whai at last he fouirf forms into which to 
pour his vast accumulation of historical and romantic lore. He 


was, as he said himself, " like an ignorant gamester who keeps 
up a good hand till he knows how to play it.” That he had 
vague thoughts from a much earlier period than is commonly 
supposed of playing the hand some day is extremely probable, 
if, as he tells us, the idea of writing romances first occurred 
to him when he read Cervantes in the original. This was long 
before he was out of his teens ; and, if we add that his leading 
idea in his first novel was to depict a Jacobitic Don Quixote, 
we can see that there was probably a long interval between the 
first conception of Waverley and the ultimate completion. 

Scott’s preparation for painting the life of past times was 
probably much less unconsciously such than his equaUy thorough 
preparation for acting as the painter of Scottish manners and 
character in all grades of society. With all the extent of his 
reading as a schoolboy and a young man he was far from being 
a cloistered student, absorbed in his books. In spite of his lame¬ 
ness and his serious illnesses in youth, his con.stitution was natur¬ 
ally robust, his disposition genial, his spirits high : he was always 
well to the front in the fights and frolics of the High School, 
and a boon companion in the “ high jinks ” of the junior bar. 
The future novelist]s experience of life was singularly rich and 
varied. While he liked the life of imagination and scholarship 
m sympathy with a few choice friends, he was brought into 
intimate daily contact with many varieties of real life. At home 
he had to behave as became a member of a Puritanic, somewhat 
ascetic, well-ordered Scottish household, subduing his own 
inclinations towards a more graceful and comfortable scheme 
of living into outward conformity with his father’s strict rule. 
Through his mother’s family he obtained access to the literary 
society of Edinburgh, at that time electrified by the advent of 
Burns, full of vigour and ambition, rejoicing in the possession of 
not a few widely known men of letters, philosophers, historians, 
novelists and critics, from racy and eccentric Monboddo to refined 
and scholarly Mackenzie. In that society also he may have found 
the materials for the manners and characters of St Honan's Well. 
From any tendency to the pedantry of over-culture he was 
effectually saved by the rougher and manlier spirit of his pro¬ 
fessional comrades, who, though they respected belles lettres, 
would not tolerate anything in the shape of affectation nr senti¬ 
mentalism. The atmosphere of the Parliament House (the law- 
courts of Edinburgh) had considerable influence on the tone of 
Scott’s novels. His peculiar humour as a story-teller and painter 
of character was first developed among the young men of his own 
standing at the bar. They were the first mature audience on 
which he experimented, and setm often to have been in his mind’s 
eye when he enlarged his public. From their miitliful com¬ 
panionship by the stove, where the briefless congregated to 
discuss knotty points in law and help one another to enjoy the 
humours of judges and litigants, “ Duns Scotus ” often stole 
away to pore over old books and manuscripts in the library 
beneath ; but as long as he was with them he was first among his 
peers in the art of providing entertainment. It was to this market 
that Scott brought the harvest of the vacation rambles which it 
was his custom to make every autumn for seven years after his 
call to the bar and before his marriage. He scour^ the country 
in search of ballads and other relics of antiquity ; but he found 
also and treasured many traits of living manners, many a lively 
sketch and story with which to amuse the brothers of “ the 
mountain ” on his return. His staid father did not much like 
these escapades, and told him bitterly that he seemed fit for 
nothing but to be a “gangrel scrape-gut.” But, as the companion 
of “ his Liddesdale raids ” happily put it, “ he was makin 
kimsell a’ the time, but he didna ken maybe what he was about 
till years had passed : at first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but 
the queemess and Hie fun.” 

His father intended him originally to follow his own business, 
and he was apprenticed in his sixteenth year : but he preferred 
the u]^r walk of the legal profession, and was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates in 1793. He seems to have 
read hard at law for four years at least, but almost from the first 
to have limited his ambition to obtaining some comfortable 
appmntment such as would leave him a go^ deal of leisure for 
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literary pursuits. In this he was not disappointed. In 1799 he 
obtained the office of sherifi-depute of SeMrkshire,wiffia salary 
of £300 and very UAt duties. In 1806 he obtained the reversion 
of the office of clerk of session. It is sometimes supposed, from 
the immense amount of other work that Scott accomplished, 
that this office was a sinecure. But the duties, which are fully 
described by Lockhart, were really serious, and kept him hard at 
fatiguing work, his biographer estimates, for at least three or four 
hours daily during six months out of the twelve, while the court 
was in session. He discharged these duties faithfully for twenty- 
five years, during the height of his activity as an author. He did 
not enter on the emoluments of the office till 1812, but from tluit 
time he received from the clerkship and the sherifidom com¬ 
bined an income of £1600 a year, being thus enabled to act in his 
literary undertakings on his often-quoted maxim that “ literature 
should be a staff and not a crutch.” Scott’s profession, in 
addition to supplying him with a competent livelihood, supplied 
him also with abundance of opportunities for the study of men 
and manners. 

It was as a poet that he was first to make a literary reputation. 
According to his own account, he was led to adopt the medium 
of verse by a series of accidents. The story is told by himself at 
length and with his customary frankness and mode.sty in the 
Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad, prefixed to the 1830 
edition of his Border Minstrelsy, and in the 1830 introduction to 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel. The first link in the chain was a 
lecture by Henry Mackenzie on (lerman literature, delivered in 
1788. This apprized Scott, who was then a legal apprentice and 
an enthusiastic .student of French and Italian romance, that 
there was a fresh development of romantic literature in German. 
As soon as he had the burden of preparation for the bar off his 
mind he learnt German, and was profoundly excited to find a 
new .school founded on the serious study of a kind of literature his 
own devotion to which was regarded by most of his companions 
with wonder and ridicule. We must remember always that Scott 
quite as much as Wordsworth created the taste by which he was 
enjoyed, and that in his early days he was half-ashamed of his 
romantic studies, and pursued them more or le.ss in secret with 
a few intimates. While he was in the height of his enthusiasm 
for the new German romance, Mrs Barbauld visited Edinburgh, 
and recited an English translation of Burger’s Lenore. Scott 
heard of it from a friend, who was able to repeat two lines— 

" Tranii), tramp, across the lami tliey speed; 

Splash, splash, across the sea I " 

The two lines were enough to give Scott a new ambition. He 
could write such poetry himself 1 The impulse was strengthened 
by his reading Lewis’s Monk and the ballads in the German 
manner interspersed through the work. He hastened to procure 
a copy of Burger, at once executed translations of several of 
his ballads, published The Chase, and William and Helen, in a 
thin quarto in 1796 (his ambition being perhaps quickened 
by the unfortunate issue of a love affair), and was much en¬ 
couraged by the applause of his friends. Soon after he met 
Lewis personally, and his ambition was confirmed. “ Finding 
Lewis,” he says, ‘‘ in possession of so much reputation, and 
conceiving that if I fell behind him in poetical powers, I 
considerably exceeded him in general information, 1 suddenly 
took it into my head to attempt the style of poetry by which 
he had raised himself to fame.” Accordingly, he composed 
Glenfinlas, The Eve of St John, and the Gray Brother, which 
were published in Lewis’s collection of Tales of Wonder {2 vols., 
1801). But he soon became convinced that “ the practice of 
ballad writing was out of fashion, and that any attempt to 
revive it or to found a poetical character on it would certainly 
fail of success.” His study of Goethe’s Gets von Berlichingen, 
of which he published a translation in 1799, gave him wider 
ideas. Why should he not do for ancient Border manners what 
Goethe had done for the ancient feudalism of the Rhine ? He 
had been busy since his boyhood collecting Scottish Border 
ballads and studying the minutest details of Border history. 
He began to cast alxiut for a form which should have the ad¬ 
vantage of novelty, and a subject which should secure unity 
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of composition. He was engaged at the time preparing a collec¬ 
tion of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The first instalment 
was published in two volumes in 1802 ; it was followed by a 
third next year, and by an edition and continuation of the old 
romance of Sir Tristram ; and Scott was still hesitating about 
subject and form for a large original work. Chance at last 
threw in his way both a suitable subject and a suitable metrical 
vehicle. He hud engaged all his friends in the hunt for Border 
ballads and legends. Among others, the countess of Dalkeith, 
wife of the heir-apparent to the dukedom of Buccleuch, mterested 
herself in the work. Happening to hear the legend of a tricksy 
hobgoblin named Gilpin Horner, she asked Scott to write a ballad 
about it. He ^rced with delight, and, out of compliment to the 
lady who had given this command to the bard, resolved to connect 
it with the house of Buccleuch, The subject grew in his fertile 
imagination, till incidents enough had gathered round the 
goblin to furnish a framework for his long-designed picture of 
Border manners. Chance also furnished him with a hint for 
a novel scheme of verse. Coleridge’s fragment of Christabel, 
though liegun in 1797—when he and Wordsworth were discussing 
on the Quantock Hills the principles of such ballads as Scott 
at the same time was reciting to himself in his gallops on Mussel¬ 
burgh sands—was not published till 1816. But a friend of 
S<x)tt's, Sir John Stoddart, had met Coleridge in Malta, and hud 
carried home in his memory enough of the unfinished poem to 
lujnvey to Scott that its metre was the very metre of which 
he had been in search. Scott introduced still greater variety 
into the four-beat couplet; but it was to Christabel that he owed 
the suggestion, as one line borrowed whole and many imitated 
rhythms testify. 

The Lay of the Ijist Minstrel appeared in January 1805, and 
at once became widely popular. It sold more rapidly than poem 
had ever sold before. Scott was astonished at his own success, 
although he expected that " the attempt to return to a more 
simple and natural style of poetry was likely to be welcomed.” 
Many things contributed to the extraordinary demand for the 
Lay. First and foremost, no doubt, we must reckon its simplicity. 
After the abstract themes and abstruse, elaborately allusive 
,style of the i8th century, the public were glad of verse that 
could be read with case and even with exhilaration, verse in which 
a simple interesting story was told with brilliant energy, and 
.simple feelings were treated not as Isolated themes hut as in 
cidents in the lives of individual men and women. The thought 
was not so profound, the lines were not so polished, as in The 
Pleasures of Memory or The Pleasures of Hope, but the “ light- 
horseman sort of stanza ” carried the reader briskly over a much 
more diversified country, through boldly outlined and strongly 
coloured scenes. No stanza required a second reading ; you had 
not to keep attention on the stretch or pause and construe 
laboriously before you could grasp the writer’s meaning or enter 
into his artfully condensed sentiment. To remember the pedi¬ 
grees of all the Scotts, or the names of all the famous chiefs 
and hardy retainers “ whose gathering word was Bellenden,” 
might have required some effort, but only the con-scientious 
reader need care to make it. The only puzzle in the Lav was the 
goblin page, and the general reader was absolved from all trouble 
about him by the unanimous declaration of the critics, led by 
Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, that he was a grotesque 
excrescence, in no way essential to the story. It is commonly 
taken for granted that Scott acquiesced in this judgment, his 
politely ironic letter to Miss Seward lieing quoted as conclusive. 
This is hardly fair to the poor goblin, .seeing that his story was 
the germ of the poem and determines its whole structure; but 
it is a tribute to the lively simplicity of the Lay that few people 
should be willing to take the very moderate amount of pains 
necessary to see the goblin’s true position in the action. The 
supernatural element was Scott’s most risky innovation. For 
the rest, he was a cautious and conservative reformer, careful 
not to offend established traditions. He was far from raising 
the standard of rebellion, as Wordsworth had done, against 
the great artistic canon of the classical school— 

" True art is nature to advantage dressed.’ 
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To “engraft modem refinement on ancient simplicity, to 
preserve the energy of the old ballad without its rudeness and 
bareness of poetic ornament, wiu Scott’s avowed aim. He 
adhered to the poetic diction against which Wordsworth pro¬ 
tested. His rough Borderers are “dressed to advantage” m 
the costume of romantic chivalry. The baronial magnificence 
of Branksome, Ueloraine’s “ shield and jack and acton,” the 
claburate ceremony of the combat betwemi the pseudo-Deloraine 
and -Afusgrave, are concessions to the taste of the i8th century. 
Further, he disarmed criticism by putting his poem into the 
mouth of an ancient minstrel, thus pictorially emphasizing the 
fact that it was an imitation of antiquity, and providing a 
scapegoat on whose back might be laid any remaining sins of 
rudcnc.s.s or excessive simplicity. And, while imitating the 
antique romance, he was careful not to imitate its faults of 
rambling, discursive, disconnected structure. He was scrupu¬ 
lously attentive to the classical unities of time, place and action. 
The scene never changes from Branksome and its neighbourhood : 
the time occupied by the action (as he pointed out in his preface) 
is three nights and three days; and, in spite of all that critics 
have said about the superfluity of the goblin page, it is not 
diflicult to trace unity of intention and regular progressive 
development in the incidents. 

The success of the Lay decided finally, if it was not decided 
already, that literature was to be the main business of Scott’s 
life, and he proceeded to arrange his affairs accordingly. It 
would have been well for bis comfort, if not for his fame, had he 
adhered to his first plan, which was to buy a small mountain- 
farm near Bowhill, with the proceeds of some property left to 
him by an uncle, and divide his year lietween this and Edinburgh, 
where he had good hopes, soon afterwards realized, of a salaried 
appointment in the Court of Session. This would have pven 
him ample leisure and seclusion fur literature, while his private 
means and official emoluments secured him against dependence 
on his pen. He would have been laird as well as sheriff of the 
cairn and the scaur, and as a man of letters his own master. 
Since his marriage in 1797 with Charlotte Charpentier, daughter 
of a French refugee, his chief residence had been at La.sswade, 
about six miles from Edinburgh. But on a hint from the lord- 
lieutenant that the sheriff must live at least four months in the 
year within his county, and that he was attending more closely 
to his duties as quartermaster of a mounted company of 
volunteers than was consistent with the proper discharge of his 
duties as sheriff, he had moved his household in 1804 to Ashestiel. 
When his uncle’s bequest fell in, he determined to buy a small 
property on the banks of the Tweed within the limits of his 
sheriffdom. There, within sight of Newark Castle and Bowhill, 
he proposed to live like his ancient minstrel, as beaunc the 
hard of the clan, under the shadow of the great ducal head of the 
Scotts. But this plan was deranged by an accident. It so 
happened that an old schoolfellow, James Ballantyne (i77i-i833), 
a printer in Kelso, whom he had already befriended, transplanted 
to Edinburgh, and furnished with both work and money, appUed 
to him for a further loan. Scott declined to lend, but offered 
to join him as sleeping partner. Thus the intended purchase 
money of Broadmeadows became the capital of a printing concern, 
of which W degrees the man of letters became the overwrought 
slave, milch-cow and victim. 

When the Lay was off his hands, Scott’s next literary enterprise 
was a prose romance—a confirmation of the argument that he 
did not take to prose after B^ron had “ bet him,” as he put it, 
in verse, but that romance writing was a long-cherished purpose. 
He began WaverUy, but a friend to whom he showed the first 
chapters—which do not take Waverley out of England, and 
describe an education in romantic literature very much like 
Scott’s own—^not unnaturally decided that the work was deficient 
in interest and unworthy of the author of the iay. Scott 
accordingly laid Waverley aside. We may fairly conjecture that 
he would not have been so easily diverted had he not been 
occupied at the time with other heavy publishing enterprises 
calculated to bri:^ nist to the printing establishment. His 
active brain was full of projects for b^ editions, which he 


undertook to carry through on condition that the printing was 
done by Ballantyne & Co., the “ Co.” being kept a profound 
secret, because it might have injured the lawyer and poet 
professionally and soci^ly to be known as partner in a commercial 
concern. 

In 1806 he collected from different publications his Ballads 
and Lyrical Pieces. Between 1806 and 1812, mainly to serve 
the interests of the firm, though of course the work was not in 
itself unattractive to him, Scott produced his elaborate editions 
of Dryden (18 vols., 1808), Swift (19 vols., 1818), the Somers 
Tracts (13 vols., 1809-1815), and the State Papers and Letters 
of Sir Ralph Sadler (2 vols., 1809). Incidentally these laborious 
tasks contributed to his preparation for the main work of his 
life by extending his knowledge of English and Scottish history. 

Marmion, begun in November 1806 and published in February 
i8o8, was written as a relief to “ graver cares,” though in this 
also he aimed at combining with a romantic story a solid picture 
of an historical period. It was even more popular than the 
Lay. Scott’s re.suscitation of the four-beat measure of the old 
“ gestours ” afforded a signal proof of the justness of their 
instinct in choosing this vehicle for their recitations. The 
four-beat lines of Marmion took possession of the public like 
a kind of madness : they not only clung to the memory but they 
would not keep off the tongue : people could not help spouting 
tliem in solitary places and muttering them as they walked 
about the streets. The critics, except Jeffrey, who may have 
been offended by the pronounced politics of the poet, were on 
the whole better pleased than with the Lay. Their chief com¬ 
plaint was with the “ introductions ” to the various cantos, which 
were objected to as vexatiously breaking the current of the 
story. 

The triumphant success of Marmion, establishing him as 
facile princeps among living poets, gave Scott such a heeee, 
to use his own words, “ as dmost lifted him off his feet.” He 
touched then the highest point of prosperity and happiness. 
Presently after, he was irritated and tempted by a combination 
of little circumstances into the great blunder of his life, the 
establishment of the publishing house of John Ballantyne & Co. 
A coolness arose between him and Jeffrey, chiefly on political 
but partly ako on personal grounds. They were old friends, 
and Scott had written many articles for the Review, but its 
political attitude at this time was intensely unsatisfactory 
to Scott. To complete the breach, Jeffrey reviewed Marmion 
in a hostile spirit. A quarrel occurred also between Scott’s 
printing firm and Constable, the publisher, who had been the 
princi{^ feeder of its press. Then the tempter appeared in 
the shape of Murray, the London publisher, anxious to secure 
the services of the most popular litterateur of the day. The 
result of negotiations was that Scott set up, in opposition to 
Constable, “ the crafty,” “ the grand Napoleon of the realms 
of print,” the publishing house of John Ballantyne & Co., to 
be managed by John Ballantyne (d. 1821), James’s younger 
brother, whom &ott nicknamed “ Rigdumfunnidos,” for his 
talents as a mimic and low comedian. Scott interested himself 
warmly in starting the Quarterly Review, and in return Murray 
constituted Ballantyne & Co, his Edinburgh agents. Scott’s 
trust in Rigdumfunnidos and his brother, “ Aldiborontiphos- 
cophomio,” and in his own power to supply all their deficiencies, 
is as strange a piece of infatuation as any that ever formed 
a theme for romance or tragedy. Their devoted attachment 
to the architect of their fortunes and proud confidence in his 
powers helped forward to the catastrophe, for whatever Scott 
recommended they agreed to, and he was too immersed in 
multifarious Uterary work and professional and social engage¬ 
ments to have time for cool examination of the numerous rash 
speculative ventures into which he launched the firm. 

Tlie Lcdy of the Lake (May 1810) was the first great publication 
by the new house, and next year the Vision of Don Roderick 
followed. The Lady of the Lake was received with enthusiasm, 
even Jeffrey joining in the chorus of applause. It made the 
Perth^re Highlands fashionable for tourists, and raised the 
postr.horse duty in Scotland. But it did not make up to 
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Ballantyne & Co. for their heav\' investments in unsound ventures. 
The Edinburgh Annual Kegtster, meant as a rival to the Edinburgh 
Remew, though Scott engaged Southey to write for it and wrote 
for it largely himself, proved a failure. In a very short time 
the warehouses of the firm were filled with unsaleable stock. 
By the end of three years Scott began to write to his partners 
atout the propriety of “ reefing saib.” But apparently he 
was too much occupied to look into the accounts of the firm, 
and, so far from understanding the real state of their affairs, 
he considered himself rich enough to make his first purchase 
of land at Abbotsford. But he had hardly settled there in the 
spring of 1812, and begun his schemes for building and planting 
and converting a bare moor into a richly wooded plrasaunce, 
than his busine.ss troubles began, and he found him.self harassed 
by fears of bankruptcy. Rigdumfunnidos concealed the situation 
as long as he could, but as bill after bill came due he was obliged 
to make urgent application to Scott, and the truth was thus 
forced from him item by item. He had by no means revealed 
all when Scott, who behaved with admirable good-nature, was 
provoked into remonstrating, “ For heaven’s sake, treat me as 
a man and not as a milch-cow.” The proceeds of Rokehy 
(January 1813) and of other labours of Scott's pen were swallowed 
up, and bankruptcy was inevitable, when Constable, still eager 
at any price to secure Scott’s services, came to the re.scue. 
With his help three crises were tided over in 1813. 

It was in the midst of these embarrassments that Scott 
opened up the rich new vein of the Waverley novels. He chanced 
upon the manuscript of the opening chapters of Waverlry which 
he had written in 1805, and resolved to complete the story. 
Four weeks in the summer of 1814 sufficed for the work, and 
Waverley was published by Constable without the author’s 
name in July. The notes and introductions first appeared in 
the edition of 1829. Many plausible reasons might be given and 
have been given for Scott’s resolution to publish anonymously. 
The reason given by Lockhart is that he considered the writing 
of novels beneath the dignity of a grave clerk of the Court of 
Session. Why he kept up the mystification, though the secret, 
which was formally divulged in 1827, was an open one to all his 
Edinburgh acquaintances, is easily understood. He enjoyed it, 
and his formally initiated coadjutors enjoyed it; it relieved him 
from the annoyances of foolish compliment; and it was not 
unprofitable—curiosity about “ the Great Unknown ” keeping 
alive the interest in his works. The secret was .so well kept by 
all to whom it was definitely entrusted, and so many devices 
were u.sed to throw conjecture off the scent, that even Scott’s 
friends, who were certain of the authorship from internal evidence, 
were occasionally puzzled. He kept on producing in his own 
name as much work as seemed humanly possible for an official 
who was to be seen every day at his post and as often in society 
as the most fashionable of his professional brethren. His 
treatises on chivalry, romance and the drama,besides an elaterate 
work in two volumes on Border antiquities, appeared in the 
.same year with Waverley, and his edition of Swift in nineteen 
volumes in the same week. In 1813 he published the romantic 
tale of The Bridal of Triermain in three cantos, enlarged from 
an earlier poem, printed in the Edinburgh Annual Register of 
1809. The Lord of the Isles was published in January 1815; 
Guy Mannering, written in “ six weeks about Christmas,” in 
February ; and The Field of Waterloo in the same year. PauTs 
Letters to his Kinsfolk and The Antiquary appeared in 1816; 
the first series of the Tales of My Landlord, edited by “ Jedediah 
Cleishbotham ”— The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality—m the 
same year; Harold the Dauntless^ in 1817 ; the two volumes 
of The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland in 1814 and 
1817. No wonder that the most positive interpreters of internal 
evidence were mystified. It was not as if he had buried himself 
in the country for the summer half of the year. On the contrary, 
he kept open house at Abbotsford in the fine old feudal fashion 
and was seldom without visitors. His own friends and many 

' This poem, like the Bridal of Triermain, did not bear his name 
on the titl^page, the authorship was an open secret, although he 
tried to encoura^ the idea that the author was his irlend Erskine. 


strangers from a distance, with or without introductions, sought 
him there, and found a hearty hospitable country laird, entirely 
occupied to all outward appearance with local and domestic 
business and sport, building and planting, adding wing to wing, 
acre to acre, plantation to plantation, with just leisure enough 
for the free-hearted entertaimnent of his guests and the cultiva¬ 
tion of friendly relations with his humble neighbours. How 
could such a man find time to write two or three novels a year, 
besides what was published in his own name ? Even the few 
intimates who knew how early he got up to prepare his packet 
for the printer, and had some idea of the extraordinary power 
that he had acquired of commanding his faculties for the utiliza¬ 
tion of odd moments, must have wondered at times whether he 
had not inherited the arts of his ancestral relation Michael Scot, 
and kept a goblin in some retired attic or vault. 

Scott’s fertility is not absolutely unparalleled ; Anthony 
Trollope claimed to have surpassed him in rate as well as total 
amount of production, having also business duties to attend 
to. But in .speed of production combined wth variety and 
depth of interest and weight and accuracy of historical substance 
Scott is unrivalled. On his claims as a serious historian, which 
(iarlyle ignored in his curiously narrow and splenetic criticism, 
he was always, with all his magnanimity, peculiarly sensitive. 
A certain feeling that his antiquarian studies were undervalued 
seems to have haunted him from his youth. It was probably 
this that gave the sting to Jeffrey’s criticism of Marmion, and 
that tempted him to the somewhat questionable proceeding 
of reviewing his own novels in the Quarterly upon the uppearanra 
of Old Mortality. He was nettled besides at the accusation of 
having treated the (iovenanters unfairly, and wanted to justify 
himself by theproduction of historicaldocuments. In this criticism 
of himself Scott replied lightly to some of the familiar objections 
to his work, such as the feebleness of his heroes, Waverley, 
Bertram, l.ovel, and the melodramatic character of some of 
his scenes and characters. But he argued more seriously gainst 
the idea that historical romances are the enemies of history, 
and he rebutted by anticipation Carlyle’s objection that he wrote 
only to amuse idle persons who like to lie on their backs and read 
novels. His apologia is worth quoting. Historical romances, 
he admits, have always been failures, but the failure has been 
due to the imperfect knowledge of the writers and not to the 
species of composition. If, he says, anachronisms in manners 
can be avoided, and “ the features of an age gone by can be 
recalled in a spirit of delineation at once faithful and striking, . . . 
the composition itself is in every point of view dignified and 
improved ; and the author, leaving the light and frivolous 
associates with whom a careless observer would l)e disposed 
to ally him, takes his seat on the bench of the historians of his 
time and country. In this proud assembly, and in no mean place 
of it, we are disposed to rank the author of these works. At 
once a master of the great events and minute incidents of history, 
and of the manners of the times he celebrates, as distinguished 
from those vhich now prevail, the intimate thus of the living 
and of the dead, his judgment enables him to separate those 
traits which are characteristic frMn those that are generic ; 
and his imagination, not less accurate and discriminating than 
vigorous and vivid, presents to the mind of the reader the 
manners of the times, and introduc.es to his familiar acquaintance 
the individuals of the drama as they thought ^d spoke and 
acted.” This defence of himself shows us the ided at which 
Scott aimed, and which he realized. He was not in the least 
uncomscioas of his own excellence. He did not hesitate in this 
review to compare himself with Shakespeare in respect of truth 
to nature. “ The volume which this author has studied is tlM 
great book of nature. He has gone abroad into the world in 
quest, of what the world will certainly and abundantly supply, 
but what a man of great discrimination alone will find, and a 
man of Hie very highe.st genius will alone depict after he has 
discovered it. The characters of Shakespeare are not more 
exclusively human, not more perfectly nien and women as they 
live and move, than those of this mysterious author.” 

The immeiLse strain of Scott’s double or quadruple life as 
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aberiS and clerk, hospitable Wrd, poet, novelist, and niLscella- 
neoui man of letters, publisher and printer, though the posperous 
excitement sustained him for a time, soon told upon his health. 
Early in 1817 began a series of attacks of agonizing cramp of the 
stomach, which recurred at short intervals during more than 
two years. But his appetite and capacity for work remained 
unbroken. He made his first attempt at play-writing * as he 
was recovering from the first attack; before the year was out 
he had completed Rob Roy, and within six months it was followed 
by TIu Heart of Midlothian, which filled the four volumes of the 
second series of Tales of My Landlord, and has remained one of 
the most popular among his novels. The Bride of Lammermoor, 
The Legend of Montrose, forming the third series by “ Jedediah 
Cleishbotham,” and Ivanhoe (1820) were dictated to amanuenses, 
through fits of suffering so acute that he could not suppress 
cries of agony. Still he would not give up. When Ludlaw 
begged him to stop dictating he only answered, “ Nay, Willie, 
only see that the doors are fast. 1 would fain keep all the cry 
as well as the wool to ourselves; but as to giving over work, 
that can only be when 1 am in woollen.” 

Throughout those two years of intermittent ill-health, which 
was at one time so serious that his life was despaired of and he 
took formal leave of his family, Scott’s semi-public life at Abbots¬ 
ford continued as usual—swarms of visitors coming and going, 
and the rate of production, on the whole, suffering no outward 
and visible check, all the world wondering at the novelist’s 
prodigious fertility. The first of the series concerning which 
there were murmurs of dissatisfaction was The Monastery (1820), 
which was the first completed after the re-establishment of the 
author’s bodily vigour. The failure, such as it was, was possibly 
due to the introduction of the supernatural in the person of the 
White Lady of .Avenel; and its sequel, The Abbot (1820), in which 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is introduced, was generally hailed as 
fully sustaining the reputation of ‘‘ the Great Unknown.” 
Kenilworth (1821), The Pirate (1822), The Fortunes of Nigel 
(1822), Peveril of the Peak (1822), Quentin Durward (1823), 
St Ronan's Well (1824), Redgauntlet (1824) followed in quick 
succession in the course of three years, and it was not till the last 
two were reached that the cry that the author was writing too 
fast began to gather volume. St Ronan’s Well was very severely 
criticizi^ and condemned. And yet Leslie Stephen tells a story 
of a dozen modem connoisseurs in the Waveriey novels who 
agreed that each should write down separately the name of his 
favourite novel, when it appeared that each h^ without concert 
named St Ronan’s Well. There is this certainly to be said for 
St Ronan’s, that, in spite of the heaviness of some of the scenes 
at the " bottle ” and the artificial melodramatic character of 
some of the personages, node of Scott’s stories Is of more absorbing 
or more brilliantly diversified interest. Contradictions between 
contemporary popular opinion and mature critical judgment, 
as well as diversities of view among critics themselves, rather 
shake confidence in individual judgment on the vexed but not 
particularly wise question vriiich is the best of Scott’s novels. 
There must, of course, always be inequalities in a series so 
prolonged. The author cannot always be equally happy in his 
choice of subject, situation and character. Naturally also he 
dealt first with the subjects of which his mind was fullest. But 
any theory of falling off or exhaustion based upon plausible 
general considerations has to be qualified so much when brought 
into contact with the facts that very little confidence can be 
reposed in its accuracy. The Fortunes of Nigel comes com¬ 
paratively late in the series and has often been blamed for its 
looseness of construction. Scott himself always spoke slightingly 
of his plots, and humorously said that he proceeded on Bayes’s 
maxim, “ What the deuce is a plot good for but to bring in good 
things ? ” Yet some competent critics prefer The Fortunes 
af Nigel to any other of Sratt’s novels. An attempt might be 
' The Doom of Devorgoit. This and his other dramatic sketches, 
Macduff's Cross, Haiidon Hitt (1833) and Auchindrane, or The 
Ayrshire Tragedy, printed with Devorgoit in 1830, were shght 00m- 
posttions, dauied off in a few days, and afford no measure of what 
^tt might have done as a dramatist if he had studied the conditions 
of stage mpresentatioa. 


made to value the novels according to the sources of their 
materials, according as they are bas^ on personal observation, 
document^ history or previous imaginative literature. On 
this principle Ivanhoe ai^ The Tales of the Crusaders (1825, 
containing The Betrothed and The Talisman) might be adjudged 
inferior as being based necessarily on previous romance. But 
as a matter of fact Scott’s romantic characters are vitalized, 
clothed with a verisimilitude of Ufe, out of the author’s deep, 
wide and discriminating knowledge of realities, and his observa¬ 
tion of actual life was coloured by ideals derived from romance. 
He wrote all his novels out of a mind richly stored with learning 
of all kinds, and in the heat of composition seems to have drawn 
from whatever his tenacious memory supplied to feed the 
fire of imagination, without pausing to reflect upon the source. 
He did not exhaust his accumulations from one source first 
and then turn to another, but from first to last drew from all 
as the needs of the occasion happened to suggest. 

During the years 1821-1825 he edited Richard Franck’s 
Northern Memoirs (1821), Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs 
from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall (1822), Military Memoirs 
of the GreatCivil War (ifi22), and I'he Novelists’ Library (1 ovals,, 
London, 1821-1824), the prefatory memoirs to which were 
.separately published in 1828. 

Towards the close of 1825, after eleven years of brilliant and 
prosperous labour, encouraged by constant tributes of admiration, 
homage and affection such as no other literary potentate has 
ever enjoyed, realizing Ills dreams of baronial splendour and 
hospitality on a scale suited to his large literary revenues, Scott 
suddenly discovered that the foundations of his fortune were 
unsubstantial. He had imagined him.self clear of all embarrass¬ 
ments in i8i8, when all the unsaleable stock of John Ballantyne 
& Co. was bargained off by Rigdum to Constable for Waveriey 
copyrights, and the publishing concern was wound up. Appar¬ 
ently he never informed himself accurately of the new relations 
of mutual accommodation on which the printing firm then 
entered with the great but rashly speculative publisher, and 
drew liberally for his own expenditure against the undeniable 
profits of his novels without asking any questions, trusting 
blindly in the solvency of his commercial henchmen. Un¬ 
fortunately, “ lifted off their feet ” by tlie wonderful triumphs 
of their chief, they thought themselves exempted like himself 
from the troublesome duty of inspecting ledgers and balancing 
accounts, till the crash came. From a diary which Scott began 
a few days before the first rumours of financial difficulty reached 
him we know how he Ixire from day to day the rapidly unfolded 
prospect of unsuspected liabilitie.s. “ Thank God,” was his 
first reflection, “ 1 have enough to pay more than 20s. in the 
pound, taking matters at the worst.” But a few weeks revealed 
the unpleasant truth that, owing to the way in which Ballantyne 
& Co. were mixed up with Constable & Co., and Constable with 
Hurst & Robinson, the failure of the I.ondon house threw 
upon him personal responsibility for £130,000. 

How Scott’s pride rebelled against the dishonour of bankruptcy, 
how he toiled for the rest of his life to clear off this enormous 
debt, declining all offers of assistance and asking no consideration 
from his creditors except time, and how nearly he succeeded, 
is one of the most familiar chapters in literary history, and would 
be one of the saddest were it not for the heroism of the enterprise. 
His wife died soon after the struggle began, and he suffered 
other painful bereavements; but, though sick at heart, he 
toiled on indomitably, and, writing for honour, exceeded even 
his happiest days in industrious speed. If he could have main¬ 
tained tile rate of the first three years, during which he completed 
Woodstock (1826); Chronicles of the Canongate (1827), which 
included three tales—“ The Highland Widow,” “ The Two 
Drovers ” and “ The Surgeon’s Daughter ” ; The Fair Maid 
of Perth (1828, in the second series of Chronicles of the Canongate); 
Anne of Geierstein (1829); the Life of Napoleon (9 vols., 1827); 
part of his History of Scotland {2 vols., 1829-1830, for Larrffrer’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia); the Scottish series of Tales of a Grandfather 
(four series, 1828-1829-1830-1831; inscribed to “ Hugh Little- 
john,"i.e. John Hugh Lockhart), besides several magazine articles. 
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some of them among the most brilliant of his miscellaneous i 
writings, and prefaces and notes to a collected edition of his j 
novels—if he could have continued at this rate he might soon 
have freed himself from all his encumbrances'. The result of his 
exertions from January 1826 to January 1828 was nearly £40,000 
for his creditors. But the terrific labour proved too much 
even for his endurance. Ugly symptoms began to alarm his 
family in 1829, and in February of 1830 he had his first stroke 
of paralysis. Still he was undaunted, and not all the persuasions 
of friends and physicians could induce him to take rest. “ During 
1830,” Lockhart says, “ he covered almost as many sheets 
wiDi his MS. as in 1829,” the new introductions to a collected 
edition of his poetry and the Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft 
being amongst the labours of the year. He had a slight touch 
of apoplexy in November and a distinct stroke of paralysis in 
the following April; but, in spite of these warnings and of 
other bodily ailrnents, he had two more novels. Count Robert of 
Parts and Castle Dangerous (constituting the fourth series of Ttdes 
of My Landlord), ready for the press by the autumn of 1831. 
He would not yield to the solicitations of his friends and consent 
to try rest and a change of scene, till fortunately, as his mental 
powers failed, he became possessed of the idea that all his debts 
were at last paid and that he was once more a free man. In this 
belief he happily remained till his death. When it was known 
that his physicians recommended a sea voyage for his health, 
a government vessel was put at his disposal, and he cruised 
about in the Mediterranean and visited places of interest for 
the greater part of a year before his death. But, when he felt 
that the end was near, he insisted on being carried across F-urope 
that he might die on his beloved Tweedside at Abbotsford, where 
he expired on the 21st of September 1832. lie was buried 
at Dryburgh Abliey. 

Scott’s wife had died in 1826. Ilis eldest son,VValter,succeeded 
to the baronetcy whieh ha<i been conferred on his father in 1820, 
and the title became extinct on his death in 1847 ; the second 
son, Charles, died at Teheran in 1841, and the second daughter, 
Anne, died unmarried in 1833. Scott’s elder daughter Charlotte 
Sophia (d. 1837) was the wife of his biographer, J. G. Lockhart 
(q.v .); and their daughter Charlotte (d. 1858) married J. R. 
Hope-Scott ((/.?;.), and was the mother of Mary Monica, wife of 
the Hon. J. C. Maxwell, who in 1874 took the additional name 
of Scott on his marriage with the heire.ss of Abbotsford. Mrs 
Maxwell Scott inherited some of the family literary talent, and 
among other books wrote two volumes about Abbotsford (1893 
and 1897). 

Two busts of Scott were executed by Sir Francis Chantrey : 
one in 1820, which was presented to Scott by the sculptor in 
1828 ; a second in 1828, which was sent by fihantrey to Sir 
Robert Peel about 1837, and is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. The 1820 bust was duplicated by Chantrey 
tor the duke of Wellington in 1827, and there is a ropy in West¬ 
minster Abbey, erected in 1897. Henry Raeburn painted 
Scott’s portrait for Archibald Constable in 1808; Scott sat to 
the same artist in 1809 for the portrait now at Abbotsford, and 
two or three times subsequently. Other notable portraits were 
executed by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1820 for (hiorg^ IV.; 
by John Graham Gilbert in 1829 for the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh ; by Francis Grant for Lady Ruthven in 1831; and 
a posthumous portrait of Scott with his dogs in the Rhymer’s 
Glen by Sir Edwin Landseer. The Scott monument in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, erected in 1846, was designed by George 
Kemp, the statue being the work of John Steell. 

Bibliography, -TAc Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir Walter 
Scott (6 vols., Edinburgh, 1827) were subsequently printed in 30 vote. 
(London, 1834-1871) and in 3 vols. (1841-1847). The collected 
editions of the novels and tales arc very numerous. Amo^ ttem arc 
that known as the “ author’s favourite edition " (48 vote., Edinburgh, 
1829-1833), for which Scott wrote new prefaces and notes ; an 
edition de luxe of the Waverley novels, illustrated by A. Lalauzc, 
E. Kiou and others (25 vote., London, 1882-1898) ; the " Border " 
edition (48 vote., 1892-1894), with introductory essays and notes by 
\ Lang ; and many modem cheap reprints. His Poetical Works 
were printed in 12 vote. (Edinburgh, 1820) ; they were edited by 
J. G. Lockhart (12 vote., Edinburgh, 183.3-1834), with *4 steel 
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engravings from illnstrative drawings by Tomer; by F. T. Palgrave 
for the “ Globe edition (i8b6); by W. Minto it vols., Edinburgh, 
1888); by j. IsOgie Kobertson (Oxford complete edition, 1904). 
Many of the novels have been adapted for the stage, the most famous 
of these dramatisations being the libretto of Donisetti’s Luna ii 
Lammermoor and the Jvanf^ of Sir Arthur Sullivan and J. K. 
Sturgis. His, MtnstreUv of the Scottish Bordet (3 vols., 1802-1803) 
was edited (4*vols., 1902) by T. F. Henderson. 

The standard life by his son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott (7 vols , Edinburgh, 1837-1838), left little 
new material for later biographers. It was supplemented by the 
1 publication (2 vols., 1890) of Scott's Journal^ covering the years from 
j 1825 to 1832, and of liis Familiar Letters (2 vols., 1894), both edited 
; by David Douglas. Some unpublished letters from Scott to the 
marchioness of Abercoro were sold at Sotheby's in i 9 « 9 - Shorter 
hves, chieHy based on Lockhart, are by K. H. Hutton (“ English 
Men of Letters," London, 1898); by C. D. Yonge (" Great Writers,” 
London, 1888), with bibliography by 1 . P. Anderson; by Robert 
Chambers (Ec^burgh, 1871) ; by K. Llze (2 vols , Dresden, 18O4) ; 
by G. E. B. Saintsbury (" Famous Scots ’* Series, 1897); l>y Andrew 
j Lang (’* Literary Lives,” London, I 90 <»). and by G. k* Grys Norj^te 
i (London, i9o(>). For the Ihillantyiie controversy see also The 
1 liailantyne Press and its Founders (1909), which should U* taken into 
, account in considering Lockhart's attitude on the subject 

In the long list of critical essays on Scott and his works may be 
I mentioned: -W Bagehot, " llie Waverley Novel.'?,” in Literary 
I Studies (1879, vol. ii); W. Hazhtt, in his Spirit of the Age (1825); 
James Hogg, The Domestic Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter 
Scott (Glasgow, 1834) ; A. Lang, in Letters to Dead Authors (188O) ; 
Catalogue of the Scott ICxhilnlion held at Edinburgh in 1871, preface 
by Sir W. Stirling-Muxwell (Edmburgh, 1872) : Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Hours in a Library (London, 1874); J. Veitch, 'Ihe History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border (Glasgow, 1878); L. Maigrou, L« Hontan 
histonque d V6poque romantujuc, Lssat sur I'lnfiuenic de Walter Scoti 
(Paris, 1898). An account of the portraits of Scott, and a biblio¬ 
graphy of hiS works, are given in Sir W. Slirling-Maxw'eH’s Catalogue 
of the Scott Exhibition,commGmoTa.iing Scott'scentenary at Edinburgh 
in July-August 1871. (W M. ; X.) 

SCOTT, WILLIAM BELL (1811-1890), British poet and 
artist, son of Robert Scott (1777-1841), the engraver, and 
brother of David Scott, the painter, vtas born in Edinburgh 
on the 12th of September 1811. While a young man he studied 
art and assisted his father, and he published verses in the Scottish 
magazines. In 1837 he went to London, where he became 
sufficiently well known as an artist to lie ap))ointed in 1844 
master of the government school of design at Newaistle-on-Tyne. 
He held the post for twenty years, and did good work in organiz¬ 
ing art-teaching and examining under the Science and Art 
Department. He did much fine decorative work, too, on his 
own account, notably at Wallington Hall, in the shape of eight 
large pictures illustrating Border history, with life-size figures, 
•supplemented by eighteen pictures illustrating the ballad of 
Chevy Chase in the spandrels of the arches of the hall. For 
Penhill Castle, Perth-shire, he executed a similar series, illustrating 
The King's Quhair. After 1870 he was much in Ixmdon, where 
he bought a house in Chelsea, and he was an intimate friend of 
Rossetti and in high repute as an artist and an author. His 
poetry, which he published at intervals (notably Poems, 1875, 
illustrated by etchings by himself and Alma-Tadema), recalled 
Blake and .Shelley, and was considerably influenced by Ro.ssetti; 
he also wrote several volumes of artistic and literary criticism, 
and edited Keats, “ L.E.L.,” Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Shake¬ 
speare and Scott. He resigned his appointment under the 
Science and Art Department in 1885, and from then till his 
death (22nd November 1890) he was mainly occupied in writing 
his reminiscences, which were published posthumously in 1892, 
with a memoir by Professor Minto. It is for his connexion with 
Rossetti’s circle that Bell Scott will be chiefly tMnembered. 

SCOTT, WINFIELD (1786-1866), American general, was 
bom near Petersburg, Virginia, on the 13th of June 1786. In 
1805 he entered the College of William and Mary, where he 
studied law, and he continued his studies in the law office of 
David Robertson in Petersburg. In 1807 he removed to Ch^es- 
ton, South Carolina, but as war with England seemed imminent 
he soon left for Washington and offered his services. In 1808 
he was commissioned as a captain of artillery, reemited a 
company in Richmond and Petersburg, and was ordered to 
New Orleans. His criticism of his superior officer, General 
James Wilkinson, led to his being suspended for a year, but the 
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term -Wts eventually reduced to three months. In July 1813, 
as A lieutenant-colonel of artillery, he was sent to the Niagara 
frontier and fought at Queenstown, where he was taken prisoner. 
He was exchanged in January 1813, became colonel in the 
Wlowing March, in March 1814 was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, and in July received the brevet of major- 

C ieral. In the battles of Chippewa (5th July 1814) and Lundy’s 
ne (35th July) he took a conspicuous part, being twice wounded 
in the latter engagement. For his services he was presented 
with a gold medal by Congress and with a sword by the state 
of Virginia. Among the difficult tasks that he was called upon 
to perform between 1815 and 1861, for the last twenty years of 
which fjeriod he was the commanding general of the U.S. army, 
were: an expedition to the Middle West in 1832, where, after 
the end of the Black Hawk War, he negotiated treaties of peace 
with the Sauk, Fox, Winnebago, Sioux, and Menominee Indians ; 
a journey to Charleston in the same year to watch the progress 
of the nullification movement, and to strengthen the garrisons 
of the forts in the harbour; an expedition in 1836 against the 
^minole Indians in Florida; the supervision of the removal 
in 1838 of the Cherokee Indians from Georgia, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Tennessee to the reservation set apart for them 
by treaty W. of the Mississippi river; a visit to the Niagara 
river in the autumn and winter of 1838 to put an end to the acts 
by Canadian insurgents in violation of American neutrality; 
a similar mission to Maine in 1839 to restore tranquillity between 
the citizens of Maine and New Brunswick, who were disputing ■ 
the possession of a tract of land along the Aroostook river ; and i 
a journey to the north-west in 1859 to adjust a dispute between 
American and British officers concerning the joint occupation of 
San Juan Lsland in Puget Sound. His greatest achievement 
was the brilliant Mexican campaign of 1847. As the senior 
officer of the army, he was placed in command of the invading 
expedition, and after capturing Vera Cruz (March 29th, 1847), 
and winning victories at C.erro C^rdo (April i8th), Contreras- 
Churubusco (August i9th-25th), Molino del Key (^ptember 8th), 
and Chapultepec (September 13th), he crowned his campaign 
by the capture, on the 14th of September, of the Mexican capital. 
In March 1848 he received a vote of thanks from Congress, 
which ordered a gold medal to be struck in commemoration of 
his services. Scott appeared to have an excellent opportunity 
for a political career ; his nomination for the presidency by the 
Whigs had been suggested in 1839 and in 1848, and in 1852 
he received it; but his candidacy was doomed to failure. The 
Whigs, divided on the slavery question, gave only half-hearted 
support to their compromise platform ; and Scott made several 
extemporaneous addresses which did him harm. He received 
the electoral votes of only four states—Kentucky, Virginia, 
Massachusetts and Vermont This defeat, however, detracted 
nothing from the esteem in which he was held, and in 1852 the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-general was created specially for him. 
Among the other honours conferred upon him were the degree 
of Master of Arts by Princeton in 1814, and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Columbia in 1850 and by Harvard in i86t. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, though a Virginian, he remained at 
the head of the United States armies and directed operations 
from Washington until November 1861. He then visited 
Europe for a short time, and after returning wrote his Memoirs, 
published in 1864. He died at West Point, New York, on the 
aqth of May 1866. 

See Memoirs of Lieutenani-Cieneral SeoU, LL.D. {2 vols. New York 
' ,*^Pbael Semmee, The Campaign of General ScoU in the 
Valley of Mexuo (Cincinnati, 3rd cd., 1852); Edward D. Mansfield, 
Life and Military Services of General Scott (New York, 1862) ■ and 
Marcus J. Wright, General Scott (New York, 1894), in the " Great 
Commanders " Mries, 

BOOONraSL, a rogue, a rascal. Etymologists have referred 
the word to various sources; but Skeat (Etym. Diet.) refers 
it to the provincial or Scottish seunrier( 0 . Eng. seimian, to shun), 
to shrink back in few or loathing. 

80 O 1 IR 6 K (Ital. seoriadtt, from Lat. excoriare, to flay, eorium, 
skin), a whip or lash, especiaUy one used for the inffiction of 
pumshment. The t)q)iciu scourge (Lat. fiagellim) has several 


I thongs or lashes attached to a single handle, as in the 
modem “ cat-o’-nine-tails.” The scourge or flail, and the crook, 
are the two symbols of power and domination depicted in the 
hands of Osiris in ancient Egyptian monuments ; these show the 
unchanging form of the instrument throughout the ages. 

STOUT (from 0 . Fr. escouter, mod. icouter, Lat. auscultare, 
to listen), a soldier sent out to watch the enemy and bring 
information of his numbers, movements, whereabouts, &c. 
The name has also been applied to a particular class of light 
speedy cruisers in the British navy. After the South African 
War of 1899--1902, the importance of military scouting received 
much attention in England in consequence of the prominence 
given to it by Major-General Baden-Powell, of Mafeking fame. 
Under the latter’s auspices an unofficial attempt to foster the 
qualities required was made by the institution of the Boy Scouts, 
a voluntary organization which, starting in 1908, had by 1910 
enrolled many hundreds of thousands of boys throughout the 
United Kingdom, with branches overseas. 

Various birds of the auk family, such as the guillemot and the 
puffin, are known as “ scouts. ’ The name is also given colloqui¬ 
ally to college servants at Oxford and Harvard Universities. 
It then answers to the “ gyp ” of Cambridge, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Durham, whidi has been variously explained as 
short for “ gip.sy,” as taken from vulture, from a supposed 
reference to a grasping character, or as representing an old 
word “ gippo ” (Fr. jupeau, tunic), used of a scullion or kitchen 
servant. 

In the above senses, “ scout ” must be distinguished from 
the word meaning to flout, or reject with ridicule and .scorn, 
which is derived from the Icel. skuta, taunt, jeer. 

In the military senw, see Sir R. S. Baden-Powell, Scouting, and 
Scouitng for Boys. The Boy Scouts' movement in England has 
official papers in the weekly Scout and montlily Headquarter.', Gazette. 

SCRANTON, a city and the county-seat of Lackawanna county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., at the confluence of the Lackawanna 
river and Roaring Brook, about 162 m. by rail N. by W. of 
Philadelphia and about 146 m. W.N.W. of New York. Pop. 
(1890) 75,215 ; (1900) 102,026, of whom 28,973 ''’ere foreign-born 
(including 7193 Irish, 4704 Germans, 4621 Welsh and 3692 
English) and 521 were negroes; (1910, census) 129,867. 
Scranton is served by the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Central of New Jersey, the New York. Ontario 
& Western, the Delaware & Hudson, and the Lackawanna & 
Wyoming Valley railways. It occupies an area of about 20 sq. m. 
Among the principal public buildings arc the United States 
Government building, the County Court House, the City Hall, 
the Albright Memorial building, housing the public library 
(55,800 vols. in 1908), the armoury of the 13th Regiment, Stale 
National Guard, the Board of Trade building, some fine 
churches and school-houses, a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building ^d a Young Women’s Christian Association building. 
Scranton is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, has a good public 
school system, and is the seat of the International Correspondence 
Schools (1891), which give instruction by mail in the trades 
and professions to large numbers of students; Mt. St Mary's 
Seminary (1902) for girls, and the W. T. Smith (Memorial) 
Manual Trainiiig School (1905), a part of the public school 
system. The city has an Institute of History and Science, 
and the Everhart Museum of natural history, science and art 
(dedicated 1908), founded and endowed by Dr 1 . F. Everhart 
(b. 1840) of Scranton, a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, and 
monuments to the memory of Columbus and Washington. 
Scranton is the largest city in the great anthracite-coal region 
of the United States; and 17,535,995 long tons of coal were 
produced within the county in 1905. The chief manufactures 
are silk goods (3i-6%of all in value) and other textiles, 
but huge quantities of foundry and machine-shop products, 
malt liquors, flour, and planing mill products are also manu¬ 
factured. The total value of the city’s factory products in 1905 
was $30,4^3,285. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail¬ 
way has smee built large machine and car shops. 

A permanent settlement was established witliin the present 
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limits of Scranton in 1788, and a primitive grist-mill, a saw-mill 
and a charcoal iron-furnace were erected during the next few 
years; but there was little further development until 1840, when 
the Lackawanna Iron Company was formed for the manufacture 
of iron here. The limestone and iron ore of the vicinity proved 
to be of inferior quality, and the failure of the enterprise was 
prevented only by the persistent efforts of George Whitefield 
Scranton (i8ii-i86i), aided by his brother Selden T. Scranton 
and his cousin Joseph Hand Scranton. Under the leadership 
of George W. Scranton better grades of iron ore and of limestone 
were procured, and within a decade a rolling mill, a nail factory 
and a manufactory of steel rails were established, and adequate 
facilities for railway transportation were provided. Scranton was 
incorporated as a borough in 1854, was chartered as a city of the 
third class in i866, and became a city of the second class in iqot. 

See B. H. Throoi>, A Half-Century tn Scranton (Scranton, 1895). 

SCREAMER, a bird inhabiting Guiana and the Amazon valley, 
so called in 1781 by T. Pennant (Gen. Birds, p. 37) “ from the 
violent noise it makes ”—the Palamedea cornuta of Linnaeus. 
First made known in 1648 by G. de L. Maregrav under the name 
of “ Anhima,” it was more fully desmbed and better figured 
by Buffon under that of Kamickt, still applied to it by French 
writers. Of about the size of a turkey, it is remarkable for the 
curious “ horn ” or slender caruncle, more than three inches 
long, it bears on its crown, the two sharp spurs with which each 
wing is armed, and its elongated toes. Its plumage is plain 
in colour, being of an almost uniform greyish black above, the 
space round the eyes and a ring round the neck being variegated 
with white, and a patch of pale rufous appearing above the 
carpal joint, while the lower parts of the body are white. Closely 
related to this bird is another first described by Linnaeus as a 
species of Parra (see Jacana), to which group it certainly does 
not belong, but .separated therefrom by Illiger to form the genus 
Chauna, and now known as C. chavaria, very generally in English 
as the “ Crested Screamer,” a name whidi was first bestowed 
on the Seriema (<(.».). This bird inhabits the lagoons and swamps 
of Paraguay and Southern Brazil, where it is called “ Chajd ” 
or “ (diaka,” and is smaller than the preceding, wanting its 
“ horn,” l>ut having its head furnished with a dependent crest 
of feathers ; while the plumage is grey. Its nest is a light con¬ 
struction of dry rushes, having its foundation in the water, and 
contains as many as six eggs, which are white tinged with buff. 
The young are covered with down of a yellowish-brown colour. 
A most singular habit pos.se.ssed by this bird is that of rising 
in the air and soaring there in circles at an immense altitude, 
uttering at intervals the very loud cry of which its local name 
is an imitation. From a dozen to a score may be seen at once 
so occupying themselves. The young are often taken from the 
nest and reared by the people to attend upon and defend their 
poultry, a duty which is faithfully' and, owing to the spurs 
with which the chaka’s wings are armed, successfully discharged. 
Another very curious property of this bird, which was observed 
by Jacquin, who brought it to the notice of Linnaeus," is its 
emphysematous condition—there being a layer of air-cells 
between the skin and the muscles, so tliat on any part of the 
body being pressed a crackling sound is heard. In Central 
America occurs another species, C. derbiana, chiefly distinguished 
by the darker colour of its plumage. For this a distinct genus, 
Ischyrornis, was proposed, but apparently without necessity, 
by A. B. Reichcnbach (Syst. Avium, p. xxi.). 

The taxonomic position of the Palamedeidae, for all will allow 
to the screamers the rank of a family at least, has been much 
debated. Their anserine relations were pointed out by W. K. 
Parker in the Zoological Proceedings for 1863 (pp. 511-518), 
and in the same work for 1867 T. H. Huxley placed the family 
among his Chenomorphae; but this view was contravened in 
1876 by A. H. Gapod, who said, “ The screamers must have 
sprung from the primary avian stock as an independent offshoot 

' Hence J. I..atham's name for this species is " Faithful Jacana "— 
he supmsing it to belong to the genua in which Linnaeus placed it. 

" * Tacta mann cutis, sub pennis etiam lanosa, crepat ubique 
fortiter " (Syst, Nat. ed. 12, i. p. 260). 
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at much the same time as did most of the other important 
families.” P. L. Sdater in 1880 placed them in a distinct 
order, Palamedeae, which he, however, placed next to the true 
Anseres, and they are now generally regarded as forming a sub¬ 
order of anseriform birds. 

MREEN (usually, but veiy doubtfully, connected with Lat. 
setinium, a Ixix for holding books, from scribere, to write; a 
conipxion with Ger. Sehranke, barrier, has been suggested), in 
Mchitecture, any construction subdividing one part of a building 
from another—as a choir, chantry, chapel, &c. The earliest 
screens are the low marble podia, shutting off the chorus can- 
tantium in the Roman basilicas, and the perforated canceUt 
enclosing the bema, altar, and seats of the bishops and presbyters. 
The chief screens in a church are those which enclose the choir 
or the place where the breviary services are recited. This is done 
on the continent of Europe, not only by doors and screen-work, 
but also, when these are of open work, by curtains, the laity 
having no part in these services. In England screens were of 
two kinds: one of open woodwork; the other, massive enclosures 
of stonework enriched with niches, taliemacles, canopies, 
pinnacles, statues, crestings, &c., as at Canterbury, York, 
Gloucester, and many other places Imth in England and abroad 
(see Rood and Junfi). 

As an article of furniture, the screen is an ornamental frame, 
usually of wood, but sometimes of metal, for protection from 
observation, draught, or the heat of a fire. Screens are made of 
all shapes and sizes, and may consist of leather, paper or textile 
materials fastened to the framework ; they may have several 
leaves or only one— thus a fourfold screen has four leaves. Fire¬ 
screens arc usually small, with a single leaf—indeed in the 
Georgian period of English furniture they often took the form 
of a circular, oval, heart-shaped or oblong piece of framed 
embroidery fixed to a wooden pole or upright, upon which they 
could be raised or lowered. This variety, which was called 
a pole-screen, was more effective as an ornament than as a 
protection. The hand-screen was light and portable, as the 
name implies. At the present time fire-screens arc often of 
glass set in metal frames. The larger type of screen, witli 
several leaves, is of uncertain origin, but probably first came 
into use towards the end of the 16th century. The earlier examples 
were of stamped or painted Spanish leather or of some rich stuff 
such as tapestry ; at a later date lacquer was extensively used. 
They were tall enough to conceal the person sitting behind them, 
and were frequently exceedingly handsome imd stately. 

SCREW (O.E. scrue, from 0 . Fr. escroue, mod. ecrou ; ultimate 
origin uncertain ; the word, or a similar one, appears in Teutonic 
languages, cf. Ger. Schraube, Uan. skrue, but Skeat, following 
Diaz, finds the origin in Lat. scrobs, a ditch, hole, particularly 
used in I^w Latin for the holes made by pigs Wing in the 
ground writh their snouts), a cylindrical or conical piece of wood 
or metal having a groove running .spirally round it. The surface 
thus formed constitutes an external or male screw, while a similar 
groove cut round the interior of a cylindrical hole, as in a nut, 
constitutes an internal or female screw. The ridge between 
successive turns of the groove is the “ thread,” and the distance 
between successive turnsof thethread isthe “ pitch.” Thepresent 
article will deal wdth the standard pitches m common use and 
with modern methods of manufacture, the earlier history of which, 
down to the time of Sir Joseph Whitworth, may be read in 
Holtzapffel’s Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. For the 
screw as a mechanical power sec Mechanics ; for the screw 
used to propel steamships see Shiphuilding. 

Standardization oj Screws. —^AU screws made to-day are copies 
of pre-existing or master screws, which are familiarly known 
as “ guide screws,” “ hobs ” or “ leaders,” “ chasers ” or “ comb 
tools,’.’ “ taps,” and “ dies ” in numerous forms. These are so 
standardized that a thread cut to a given standard in England 
fits its fellow thread cut to the same standard in America, 
Germany or elsewhere. At one time screws cut by one firm 
would not match those cut by another. Formerly there was no 
“ tackle,” but large screws were cut with chisel and file, and a 
nut was cast around them and used for correction, until gradually 
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the ceaner errors were eliminated. Another meAod was that 
of the mathematical iastrument makers, who used a and 
tangent wheel by which a cutter was moved along synchronously 
with the revolution of the screw blank, a method only suitable 
for short Screws. The first attempt at securing uniformity in 
screw threads was made by Sir Joseph Whitworth, who com¬ 
municated a paper on the subject to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1841. In the course of about twenty years the 
Whitworth system generally displaced the previous heterogeneous 
designs of threads, by tile existence of which engineers’ repairs 
had been rendered most inconvenient and costly, almost every 
establishment having its own “ standard ” set of screwing tackle. 
In fact it was suspected that firms thought their interest lay 
in this separation of practice in order to capture repairs, each of 
its own work. 

When Whitworth began his work he made an extensive 
collection of screw bolts from the principal English workshops, 
and an average observed for diameters of i in., } in., i in., and 
li in. chiefly was taken and tabulated in exact numbers and 
equal fractional parts of threads per inch, the scale being after¬ 
wards extended to 6-in. diameter. In cases above an inch the 
same pitch is maintained for two .sizes, the object being to avoid 
small fractions, and to simplify the construction of screwing 
apparatus. The system is therefore a practical compromise 
based on previous practice. The proportion between pitch and 
diameter varies throughout the series, and at the extremes 
the amount of power required to turn a nut is either in excess 
or insufficient. 

When the Whitworth threads were accepted in England, 
Germany and the United States, it appeared as though they 
were established for ever in an impregnable position, as a unifica¬ 
tion evolved from chaos. Moreover, Great Britain at that time 
occupied a position of pre-eminence in manufacturing engineering, 
which was favourable to the establi.shment of an English system. 
But two things were wanting to permanence—the facts that 
the Whitworth threads were not based on the metric system, 
and that the United States was destined to come into rivalry 
with Great Britain. Metric systems became standardized on 
the continent of Europe and the Sellers thread in America 
overshadowed the Whitworth, though it is impossible to doubt 
that the Sellers like the Whitworth must in tune be swallowed 
up by some one metric system. 

It is easier to devise new standards than to induce manu¬ 
facturers to accept them. Change means the purchase of a very 
costly new equipment of screwing tackle, both hand and machine, 
liesides the retention of the old for effecting repairs. There 
is no question of accommodating or bringing in the threads of 
one system to others nearly like them. They either fit or do not 
fit, they are right or wrong, so that a clean sweep has to be made 
of the entire screwing tackle in favour of the new. The two 
great attadcs that have been made on the Whitworth thread 
came, one from the Franklin Institute in 1864, when the Sellers 
thread was adopted and recommended to American engineers, 
and the other in 1873, when Delisle of Carlsruhe initiated a metric 
system. As a result, after several years of effort, the Society 
of German Engineers took the matter up, and the appointment 
of a committee gave birth to the International Screw Thread 
Congress, which has met from time to time for the discussion 
of the matter. We have thus two broad lines of departure from 
the Whitworth standard. 

The history of the battle of the screw threads in England, 
America, Germany, Switzerland and France would occupy a 
volume. The subject is highly technical, involving practical 
points concerned with manufacture as well as with que.stions 
of strength and durability. We can merely state the fact that 
the threads now recognized as standard are included in about 
eight great systems, out of about sixty that have been advocated 
ai^ systematized. Their elements are shown by the diagram, 
fig. 1: but tables of dimensions are omitted, since the)' would 
demand too much space. 

Miikods of Cutting Sertws .— There arc four methods employed 
for theentting of Screw threads : one by means of a Single-edged tool 


held in the saddle of the screw-catting lathe, and traversed horizon¬ 
tally only, the cylinder which is to receive the thread revolving the 
while; another by means of short master screws, hobs or leaders, 
controlling chasers or comb tools; the third by means of screw taps 



Fig. I.—Sections of principal Screw Threads. 


Formulae: />=pitch, or di.stance between centres of contiguous 
threads; d=depth of thread; A=total height of thread construc¬ 
tion ; r=radius; / - fiat 

A. Whitworth thread, h^o gbo^p ; d—o'bi^ojp ; leaving Jth A 
to be rounded at t^ and liottom. 

B. Sellers, or Franklin Institute, or U.S. standard thread. 
A=o-860/>; (i ^ o (>4Q5/>; f^ithp. 

C. Shaip Vec tiiread. (i=o-866o p. 

D. British Association standard thread. d=o-Op ; r=,“|th/). 

E. C.E.I. or Cycle Engineers' Institute standard thread. 
A = 0'86()/i; ii=0'5327f>; r=Jth/>. 

F. Lowenherz or Delisle thread (metric, used kirgely on the 
continent of Europe). i=p; 4=0-75 A; /=j(thA. 

G. International standard thread (metric). 4-0-1)495 p ; 
/-- 4 th A; f=.',tbA. 

H. Thury tliread (metric). 4=)5th/); r=Jth/); r‘=ithp. 

J. Square thread. d-\p. 

K. Acmethread. 4 =J/'■t-o-oio; f=0-3707 p. 

and dies, either the work or the tool being absolutely still. The 
fourth is by means of a milling cutter presented to the work in a 
special screw-milling machine, both the work and the cutter re- 
volvmg. 

The problem of screw-cutting in the iathe in the simplest form 
resolves itself into the relative number of revolutions of the lathe 
spindle and of the lead screw (fig. z). If the two rotate at . 
the same speeil, the thread cut on the spindle axis will be 
equal in pitch to that of the lead screw. If the spindle 
revolves more slowly than the lead screw, a threail coarser than tliat 
in the latter will re.sult; if it revolves more rapidly, one of finer pitch 
will be produced. The spindle is the first factor, being the driver, 
and the lead screw is drtven therefrom through the change wheels— 
the variables- which determine the number of revolutions of the 
latter whether the same, or slower, or faster than the spindle. Screw¬ 
cutting in all its details is an extensive subject, including the cutting 
of what arc termed odd or unequal pitches, that is, those which 
involve fractions, the catching of threads for successive traverses of 
the tool, the cutting of multiple threaqs and of right- and left-hand 
threads, which involve much practical detail. The principle of screw¬ 
cutting may be stated briefly thus ; the pitch of the guide screw is to 
that of the screw to be cut as the numiier of teeth on the mandrel 
or (headstock) wheel is to the number of teeth on the lead screw 
wheel. It is therefore simply a question of ratio. Hence for cutting 
threads finer than that of the lead screw, the guide screw must rotate 
more slowly than the lathe mandrel; and for cutting threads coaraer 
than tiioso of the guide screw, the lead screw must rotate faster than 
the lathe mandrel (fig. 2, C and D). When the ratios are ascertained, 
these facts indicate when the larger or the smaller wheels must be 
placed as drivers, or be driven. " Simple trains " are those which 
contain only one pair of change wheels ; " compound trains have 
two, three, four or more pairs (fig. 2), and are necessary when the 
ratio between the guide screw and the screw to be cut exceeds about 
six to one. 

A device which has become very popular under the name of 
Hendey-Norton gears comprises a nest of twelve change wheels, 
mounted and keyed on the end of the lead screw. A stud wheel is 
made to engage through an intermediate wheel with any one of the 
twelve change gears, on the simple movement of a lever, ^ving twelve 
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different ratios for screw-cutting. These again are doubled or 
trebled by altering the ratios of other gears connected therewith, so 



Fic 2 


A, Simple tram wliich rotates leatl iced towards the headstock. 

screw in opposite tUrection to Intermediate on *’ stud " 

mandrel, and makes slide- docs not alter ratio, 
rest feed away from the C, Typical compound tram ar- 
headstock. ranged for cutting a screw 

B, Simple train with intermediate finer than tliat of the lead 

wheel on stud, wliich rotates screw 

lead screw in same direction 1 ), Ditto for screw coarser than 
as mandrel, making sUde-rest tliat of the lead screw, 

that for each position ol engagement of tin- stud wheel, two, or in 
some cases three, pitches can be cut. This avoids the waste of time 
involved in setting up fresh wheels on the swing-plate as often as a 
screw of different pitch has to be cut 

Another step in the direction of economy depends on the removal 
of all screw-cuttmg, except those screws which are of several feel in 
length, from the ordinary lathe to the special chasing and screwing 
maddnes. The screw-cutting arrangement of an engineer's lathe is 
a cumbrous apparatus to fit up and set in motion for the cutting of 
screws of small dimensions. When there was no other method 
available except that of common dies operated by hand or carried in 
a screwing machine, there was good reason why a true cutting tool 
should be operated m the lathe through change wheels. But the 


reason no longer exists, since for the sii^le cutting tool of the lathe 
the two or Aree cutters of tile chasing and screwing machines 
(ffgs. 3 and 4) are substituted, and the hollow mandrel embodied in 
the latter permits of screws being cut and perM from the solid bars 
of several feet in length. Except for the cutting of long screws and 
screws of odd pitches, the ordinary lathe is now a wasteful machine. 



Fig. 3. —Bolt-Screwing Machine (John Slixk & Sons, Ltd., HaUfav). 
A, Bed. B, Spindle. J, Handle lor opciuug the 

C, Four-step lielt pulley, driving dies. 

through triple spur gears D, K, Lever for automatically o])en- 
to B. mg the dies, operating 

E, Opemng die head. through J 

F, Bolt carriage racked to or fro L, Rod havuig adjustoble dog h, 

along the bed by rotation ol struck by carriage at a 

hand-wheel G. definite position of its travel, 

H, Handle lor opciung and closing tiius throwing tlie dies off 

vee-jaws at a for gripping the work, 
and releasing bolls by moans M, Pump drawing lubricant Iroin 
ol a right- and lelt-liaud reservoir in lied, 
screw. 

The second method of cutting screws is that by means of hobs or 
leaders, and cither comb or single-edged toots, Tliat is, a short 



Fig. 4.—Opening Die-head for Screwing Machine. 


A, Spindle end. 

B, Sliding collar. 

C Ring Ixilted to B, and enclosmg ring havmg three coned 
grooves a, a, a, set eccentrically to close in or let out the 
chasers D. 


E, Curled spring keeping chasers outwards in contact with a. 

F, Piece screwed to end ol A, and provided with three grooves to 

carry the chasers. 

G, Cover plate confining the chwrs, and unscrewed from F when 

changing chairs lor other sizes. 
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itudard scnw i> mwntad somewbere ou the lathe, at the tear, 
or iu front, and a nut partly embracing thu becomes a guide to 
av bakm. * which in attached to the tool slide directly. These 
are termed chasing latiies. Their value lies in the cutting 
of screws of but a few inches in length, of which large numbers 
are required, a familiar example being the screwed stays for the 
fire-boxes of steam boilers, hundreds oi which are used in a single 
boiler. 

The third method embodic-s ihe use of taps and dies in their 
numerous designs. The ampler forms used are those operated by 
Brtmmm I**™ *1*® bench, from which ail the machine taps 

and dies have been elaborated. The top is the solid 
screwed eyhndncal tool which cuts an internal thread 
(fig. 3): the die is the hollow tool which cuts a thread on the outside 
at a cylinder (hg. Oj. 
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Th™ ““a*"’ ‘*‘*.““■'5; taps was in any sense a cutting tool 

They ground, and scraped, and squeezed, but never cut. They were 
ri'd'*'’ toaM steel rod, screwed, and having three o^r four 
flats filed down upon them. The angles therefore which abraded the 
work were always obtuse, and as proper liacking off was often 
neglected, or insufficiently done, tlie labour not only of running them 
down, but also of running them back out of their holes, wm ve^? 



Fig. 6 . 

A, Dies cut over hob of sanle size 

as screw to be cut; the lead 
is bad, there is coincidence 
only at the completion of the 
thriad, and they arc seldom 
used except in sohd screw 
plates. 

B, Dies cut over hob one thread 

deeper than the screw to be 
cut, the standard form : the 
lead is good and there is 


.—Dies. 

coincidence 


the 


- at about 

middle of action. 

C, Dies cut over hob two threads 

deeper than screw to be cut, 
frequently used; the lead is 
good and there is coincidence 
at the beginning of action. 
a, dies at beginning of 
action, b, at completion. 

D, Screw stock. 


^ inefficient form of soUd screw plates 

J*"**'' "“V*® "“ts “d bolts Mie of 

^tMt trial Md emT. of easing and doctonng; and when this had 
not interchangeable, but each nut 
plate" were probably 
*l>lolt,are used now for screws below ^in. dii^ 
hardened plates of steel, having holes of graduated 
diameten screwed to the various sixes required. 


In all tops and dies the problem is to cut a screw, of which the an gle 
of thread changes from point to root, with tools whose angle must 
tonmn constant. In taps there is no choice of angle, since they must 
be the exact count^arts of the topped threads when finished. But 
m dire a c^promise is made by cutting them with hobs, or master 
tops (fig. 5), one thread larger than the thread to be cut by the diea 
Bnrfy, the practical effect is that the dies are only counterparts of 
the thread to be cut at about the middle part of their action (fig. 6 B) 
Though the action of tops resembles iu some respects that of 
rammon dies, the results achieved are better, partly because the 
backmg off is generally superior, partly because toper tops are 
coi^only used to start a screw hole. Tapered sohd dies are also 
used in some lands of turret work with tlie same object, namely, to 
lacihtote the work of an inherently badly formed tool. With a 
toperM top, or a tapered solid die, the full threads do not come into 
operation until after the tapered threads have started tile cut. A 
pro^rly made throughfare tap, or a tapered die, will cut an average- 
I sued screw at one traverse, provided lubrication is ample. Taps are 
I now made with very narrow edges and wider clearances than 
formerly, very different from the common taps with broad edfies and 
. narrow gr^v^. There is thus little friction, and there is plenty ol 
I clearance for the chips, essential conditions for cutting sci%ws rapidlv 
I at a smgle traverse. r j 

Dies are held in st^ks. In the common die stocks one adjustable 
ffie u moved forward with a .screw, which forms one of the haadles 

OT thft K+rW'lf Ara ererteiwre+A 4-iatU.t.^^:^ ^ _ _ «**s*aaaw 



1*IG, 7. Whitworth Guide-Screw Stock, a, Guide; b.b, cutters • 
adjusting bolt. 

^ depths of thread lareer 

than the screw; one, a broad die, is used for guidance only, and two 

nSrfrom ft guidc-Sirew stock Sknvre to 

name the fact that it embodiessa guide a distinct from the 

but some of the 

Amencan types of dies, such as in fig. 8. A and B. give very accurate 
combined with a guide in advance 
nl^ar^n/ ‘‘•®P fb-iin. truly patallel on the worl The cmimon 
ffies are infenor in operation to those used in the guide-screw stock. 

t?*® coiMon die stocks are used most extensively 
stercUvTL“r?“‘’ ‘“““y construction reg3 

Strictly from the mechanician s point of view, yet they do their work 

^ moderate care be exercised in their 
construction and working. luur 

Huud tapping and screwing has long been eon-- 
tmed to occasional pieces of work done by the fitter at the bench, the 
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Fig. 8 . 


A, Common split spring die, ad- 

Justed by toper screw, a. 

B, ^lit die held in collet, 4, and C 

expanded or contracted by ’ 
turning in the toper-pointed 


screw, c, and slackening the 
screws or vice versa. 

Spring die for lathes, adjusted 
to cut larger or smaller by 
means of me split ring e. 


repairer. Screws and topped holes required in quantities 
are done on m^hines which include numerous types, at a rate of 
producrion which would seem incredible were it not so common. 
For c utting common sc^s ol no very great length the lathe has long 
oeen superseded by the various screwing machines. The earlier 
forms were provided with clutch mechanism lor running the solid 
dies off the thread, in imitation of the action of the hands, and 
he dies amid not cut a complete thread at one traverse, two or three 
traTOrses being necessa^ in the production of a full thread. In the 
modern screwing machines (fig. 3) ffie cutters are closed and released 
^cam mechanism, wd all threads except those of large diameter 
are cut at a smgle traverse. Common bolts and nuts are cut in 
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machines of this kind, machine taps, which are longer than hand 
operated taps, being employed m the same machines. 

But the smaller screws made m large quantities, and screws which 
have to be cut on pieces of work on which other operations, as 
turning, boring, facing, knurling, have to be performed, are made in 
the numerous capstan or turret lathes, the dies or taps being held in 
the turrets. Often a cam>operated screwing plate is pulled ipto line 
with the work, operating independently of the turret head. But in 
most cases the dies (hg. 8) are held in a chuck which is inserted in one 
of the holes in the turret and which is better for the cutting of the 
finer screws. More valuable than any other single unprovement is 
the automatic opening of many dies used in turret lathes, by which 
the running back of the die over the work is avoided. These o^iening 
(iic heads are of several designs. They are so beautifully contrived 
that contact with a stop, the position of which can be regulated, 
arrests the cutting action and causes the dies to fly open away from 
the screw, so that the turret can be slid away instantly, while the dies 
close in readiness for the next screw. 

Sizing Taps are used for the finishing of threads which arc required 
to be finished so uniformly as to be interchangeable one wim the 
other. These are ordinary plug or second taps, generally short m 
length, and as they remove but a mere trifle of raatenal they retain 
their size for a very long time. The case of sizing taps is more diffi¬ 
cult tlian that of dies, because a die can be readily compressed to 
compensate lor wear (fig. 8), but a tap has to be expanded. The 
result is that while plenty of adjustable dies are made, there arc few 
expanding taps. Many have been designed, but they are used to a 
much leas extent than the dies. A sizing tap is kept true as long as 
possible by careful use, and when it falls below the limit dimensions 
it IS replaced by a new one. 

Screw milling, the latest development in screw-cutting, involves the 
use of a special machine, something hke the lathe in outline, the piece 
of work to be threaded being rotated in the axis of the 
mUHar machine. The cutter is earned m a head, with swivelling 
mtwag. arrangements, to provide for variations in screw angles, 
ami is rotated at speeds suitalile for the metal or alloy being cut. 
The necessary traverse is imparted either to the work or to the 
cutter, according to the design of niacliinc, by lead screw and 
change gear.s. This method is employed to a considerable extent, 
cliicrty tor cutting coarsely threa<led screws and worms. The groat 
advantage wliich the revolving cutter possesses over the single-edged 
tool is its rapidity of action, by which threads may be producetl 
more quickly than in the lathe. 

Testing Screws The screws cut in engineers’ shops are sufficicnlly 
true for all practical purposes. But the fact remains that no guide 
screw yet made is true, and no true screw can lie made a})art from the 
use of devices which are unknown in the machine shop. Actually no 
screw ever has been, or probably ever will be, made perfect, but th<‘ 
variation from truth has been in some cases only sy.Uo so/fto*. 
part of an inch. The microscope is brought into requisition for 
testing standard screws, but commercial screws simply have to pass 
the lest of gauges. A screw 21 ft. long was made by the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., and tested by Profe.s.sor W. A. Rogers. A scale, 
the corrections of which were known to witliin 
mounted paralhd with the axis of the screw. A microscope contain¬ 
ing a cross bar was mounted on the carriage actuated by the screw. 
The cross bar was furnished with a micrometer by wluch the devia¬ 
tions for any revolution of the screw coukl be measured. A readmg 
was taken for each half inch in length ol the screw. Special ti'sts 
were made at various jioinls by turning the screw through 45® at a 
time. The maximum error in the entire length of the screw was 
found to be less than in. 

The problem of producing a true screw has occupied investigators 
since the days of Henry Maudslay (1771-1831). The great difliculty 
is that of attaining accurate pitch, so that the distances lictween all 
the threads shall be uniform, and consequently that u nut on the 
screw shall move ecjuablv during the rotation. The importance of 
tills point is felt ui the dividing engines of various classes employed 
for ruling, and in measuring macliincs used for testing standards of 
length. The ordinary screw, cut by dies or in the screw-cutting lathe, 
is found, on applying comparatively coarse tests, to be far from 
accurate in pitch, while the thread may be wavy or “ drunken " and 
the diameter may not be uniform at all points. There are several 
methods of correcting the errors in screws ; the principal one is that 
of retarding or accelerating the traverse motion of the screw-cutting 
tool by means of a compensating lever bearing on a comiicnsating 
bar, which is formed after observations have been made on the degree 
of accuracy of the leading screw used to propel the tool carriage. 
The original errors in the leading screw are therefore ehmmated as 
far as possible. The inajiection of the screw is done by means of the 
microscope working in conjunction with a line measure fastened 
down parallel with the axis of the screw, so that the coincidence or 
otherwise of the screw pitches with the subdivisions of the measure 
may be compared. (J- C. H.) 

terrors of Screws .—For scientific purposes the screw must be so 
regular that it moves forward in its nut exactly the same dist^ce 
for each given angular rotation around its axis. As the mountings 
of a screw introduce many errors, the final and exact test of its 
accuracy can cmly be made when it is finUhcd and set up for use. 
A large screw can, however, be roughly examined in the following 
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manner:—(1) See whether the surface of the threads has a perfect 
polish. The more it departs from this, and approaches the rough 
tom surface as cut by the lathe too), the worse it is. A perfect 
screw has a perfect polish. (3) Mount it tietween the centres of a 
lathe and then sUp upon it a short nut which fits perfectly. If the nut 
moves from end to end with equal friction, the screw is Tiniform in 
diameter. If the nut is long, unequal resistance may be due to 
either an error of run or a bend in the screw. (3) Fix a microscope 
on the lathe carnage and focus its single cross-hair on the edge of 
the screw and parallel to its axis. If the screw runs true at every 
point its axis is straight. (4) Oliserve whether the short nut runs 
from end to end of the 8cre^^ without a wabbUng motion when the 
screw IS turned and the nut kept from revolving. If it wabbles 
the screw is said to be drunk. One can see this error liettcr by fixing 
a long pointer to the nut, or by attaching il to a mirror and obserN - 
ing an image in it with a telescope. I'he following experiment will 
also detect this error. (5) Put upon the srrew two well-fitting ami 
rather short nuts, which are kept from revolving by arms bearing 
against a straight-edge parallel to the axis of the screw. Let one 
nut carry an arm wliich supjxirts a microscope focused on a hne 
ruled on the other nut. Screw this combination to different parts 
of the screw II during one revolution the microscope remains in 
focus, the screw is not drunk ; and, if the cross-hairs bisect the hne 
m every position, there is no error of run. W'here the highest accu¬ 
racy is needed, we must resort in the case of screw's, as in all other 
cases, to grinding. A long solid nut, tightly fitting the screw in one 
position, cannot be moved freely to another position unless the screw 
IS very accurate. If grinding malcrial is apphe<] and tlie nut is 
constantly tightened, it will grind out all errors ol run, drunkenness, 
crookedness .and irregularity of size. The condition is that the nut 
must lie long, rigid and capable of being tiglitene<) as the grinding 
proceeds ; also the screw must be ground longer than it wiU finally 
be needed, so that the imperfect ends may lu* removed. 

The following jirocess will produce a screw suitable for ruling 
gratings for optical jmrposcs. Suppose’it is our purpose to produce 
a screw which is finally to be* q in. long, not including bearings, 
and il in. in diameter. Select a bar of soft Bessemer steel, which 
has not the liard 8}>ots usually found m cast steel, about i| in. in 
diameter and 30 in long. Put it Utween lathe centres and turn it 
down to I in. (Uameter everywhere, except about 12 in. in the centre, 
where it is left a Utile over in. in clianictcr for cutting the screw. 
Now cut the screw with a triangular thread a little sharper tlian Oo*^'. 
Above all, avoid a fine screw, using about 20 threads to the inch. 

The grinding nut, about it in. long, has now to be made. Fig. g 
represents a section of the nut. which is made of brass, or better, 



Fig. 9. —Section of Grinding Nut. 


of Beasemer steel. It consists of four segments, a,a, which can 
be drawn about the screw by two collars, b,b, and the screw c. 
Wedges between the segments prevent too great pressure on the 
screw. The final clamping is cficcted by the rings and screws, d,d, 
which enclose the flanges, e, of the segments. The screw is now 

E laced in a lathe and .surrounded by water whose temperature can 
e kept constant to C., and the nut placed on it. in order that 
the weight of the nut may not make the ends too small, it must 
either be counterbalanced by weights hung from a rope pa»«ing 
over pulleys in the ceiling, or the screw must be vertical during 
the whole process. Emery and oil seem to be the only available 
grinding materials, though a softer silica powder might be used 
towards the end of the operation to clean off the emery and prevent 
future wear. Now grind the screw in the nut, making the nut 
pass backwards and forwards over the screw, its whole range being 
nearly 20 in. at first. Turn the nut end for end every ten minutes 
and continue for two weeks, finally making the range of the nut only 
alMUt 10 in., using finer washed emery and moving the lathe slower 
to avoid heating. Finish with a fine silica powder or rouge. During 
the process, if the thread becomes too blunt, recut the nut by a 
short tap, so as not to change the pitch at any point. 'This must of 
course not be done less than five days before the finish. No^ cut to 
the proper lengiffi ; centre again in the lathe under a micTMCope ; and 
turn the bearings. A screw so ground has fewer errors th a n from any 
other system of mounting. The periodic error especially will be too 
small to be discovered, though rae mounting and graduation and 
centerinff of the head will introduce it; it must therefore finally be 
corrected. 

Mounting of Screws.-- The mounting must be devised most care- 
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fully, and if indeed more difficult to make without error than the 
fcrow itieil. The principle which ehould be adopted is that no 
workmanship is perfect; the design must make up lor its imper¬ 
fections. Thus me screw can never be made to run true on its 
bearings, and hence the device of resting one end of the carriage 
on the nut must bo rejected. Also ^1 rigid connexion between 
the nut and tiie carriage must be avoid^, as the screw can never 
be adjusted parallel to tlie ways on which the carriage rests. For 
many purposes, such as ruhng optical gratings, the carriage must 
move accurately forward in a straight line as far as the horizontal 
plane is concerned, while a Uttle curvature in the vertical pl^e 
produces very little olTect. These conditions can be satisfied by 
making the w.ays V-shaped and grinding with a grinder somewhat 
shorter than the ways. By constant reversals, and by lengthening 
or shortening the stroke, they will finally Iiecome nearly perfect. 
The vertical curvature can be sufficiently tested by a short carriage 
carrying a delicate spirit-level. Another and very efficient form 
of ways IS V-shaiied with a flat top and nearly vertical sides. The 
carriage ri-sts on the flat top and is held by springs against one of 
the nearly vertical sides. To determine with accuracy whether 
the ways are straight, fix a flat piece of glass on the carriage and 
rule a line on it by moving it under a diamond; reverse and rule 
another hne near the first, and measure the distance apart at the 
centre and at the two ends by a micrometer. If the centre measure¬ 
ment is equal to the mean of the two end ones, the line is straight. 
This is better than the method with a mirror mounted on tlie carriage 
and a telescope. The screw itself must rest in bearmgs, and the end 
motion be prevented by a point bearing against its flat end, which is 
protected by hardened steel or a flat diamond. Collar bearings intro¬ 
duce periodic errors. The secret of success is so to design the nut and 
its connexions as to eliminate all adjustments of the screw and indeed 
all imperfect workmanship. The connexion must also be such as to 
give means of correcting any residual periodic errors or errors of run 
which may be introduced in the mountings or by the wear of the 
machine. 

The nut is shown in fig. lo. It is made in two halves, of wrought 
iron filled with boxwood or lignum vitae plugs, 011 which the screw 

is cut. To each tiaif a 
long piece of sheet steel 
is fixed which bears 
against a guiding edge, to 
be described presentiy. 
The two halves are held 
to the screw by springs, 
so that each moves for¬ 
ward almost inde¬ 
pendently of the other, 
to the carriage, a ring is attached to the' 
plane is vertical and which can turn 
axis. The bars fixed midway on the two 
nut bear against this nng at points 90° 
axis. Hence each half docs its share in- 
the other in moving the carriage forward, 
parallelism between the screw and tlie 
y ll-X" ^he screw mountings thus 

the forward motion of the carriage. The 
which the steel pieces of the nut rest can 
form as to correct any small error of run 
the screw. Also, by causing it to move 
forwards periodically, the ixinodic error 
mountings can be corrected, 
gratings for optical purposes the periodic 
very perfecuy eliminated, since the 
Fig. 10. placement of lines only one-millionth 
their mean position will produce "ghosts ” 
(See DiTFRACTtoN.) Indeed this is the must sensi- 
detecting the existence of this error, and it is 
practically imi>ossible to mount the moat perfect of screws without 
introducing it. A very practical method of determining this error is 
to rule a short grating with very long lines on a piece of common thin 
plate glass; cut it In two with a diamond and superimpose the 
two halves with the rulings together and displaced sideways over 
each other one-half the pitch of the screw. On now looking at the 
plates in a proper light so as to have the spectral colours show 
through it, dark lines will appear, which are wavy if there is a periodic 
error and straight if there is none. By measuring the comparative 
amplitude of the waves and the distance apart of two lines, the 
amount of the periodic error can be determined. The phase of the 
periodic error is best found by a series of trials alter setting the 
corrector at the proper amplitude as determined above. 

A machine properly made as above and kept at a constant tempera¬ 
ture should be able to make a scale of 6 in. in lengrii, with errors 
at no point exceeding nmiiyir of an inch. When, however, a giating 
of that length is attempted at the rate of 14,000 lines to the inA, four 
days and nights are required and the result is seldom perfect, possibly 
on account of the wear of the machine or changes of temperature. 
Oratings, however, less than 3 in. long are easy to make. (H. A. R.) 

SCREW-PIN^ tiie popular name for plants of the genus 
Pundanus, which are ^rubs or trees of peculiar habit, having 
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a main stm and a few branches at the ends of which is a tuft 
of long, stiff, narrow leaves closely arranged in three strongly 
twisted lines. The stem forms stout roots, which grow obliquely 
downwards to the soil, and owing to the decay of the lower 
part of the stem the plant is often supported merely by these 
strong prop-like roots. The ripe fruits are borne in often very 
large spherical or cylindrical heads, which are often extremely 
hwd. The genus is the principal one of the family Pandanaceae, 
a small order of Monocotyledons, which is widely distributed’ 
through the tropics of the Old World, especially in the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago and of the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
SCRIBE, AUOraTIH EUGENE (1791-1861), French dramatist , 
was bom in Paris on the 24th of December 1791. His father 
was a silk merchant, and he was well educated, being de.stined 
for the bar. But, having a real gift for the theatre, a gift which 
unfortunately was not allied with a corresponding literary power, 
he very soon began to write for the stage. His first piece, Le 
Pret^u sans le savoir, was produced without his name at the 
Vari6t6s ^in 1810, and was a failure. Numerous other plays, 
written in collaboration with various authors, followed; but 
Scribe achieved no distinct success till 1815, when Une Nuit de 
la garde nationale, written in collaboration with Delestre-Poirson, 
made him famous. Thenceforward his fertility was unceasing 
and its results prodigious. He wrote every kind of drama-^ 
vaudevilles, comedies, tragedies, opera-libretti. To the Gymnase 
theatre alone he is said to have furnished a hundred and fifty 
pieces before 1830. This extraordinary fecundity is explained by 
the systematic methods of collaboration which he e.stablished. 
He had a number of co-workers, one of whom supplied the story, 
another the dialogue, a third the jokes and so on. He is said 
in some cases to have sent sums of money for “ copyright in 
ideas ” to men who were unaware tiiat he had taken suggestions 
from their work. Among his collaborators were Jean Henri 
Dupin (1787-1887), Germain Delavigne, Delestre-Poirson, Meles- 
ville (A. H. J. Duveyrier), Marc-:tetoine Desaugiers, Xavier 
Samtine and Gabriel Legouv6. His d6but in serious comedy 
was made at the Thiatre Franpais in 1822 with Valerie, the first 
of many successful pieces of the same kind. His industry was 
untiring and his knowledge both of the mechanism of the stage 
and of the tastes of the audience was wonderful. For purely 
theatrical ability he is unrivalled, and his plays are still regarded 
as models of dramatic construction. Moreover he was for fifty 
years the best exponent of the ideas of the French middle clas.ses, 
so that he deserves respectful attention, even though his style 
be vulgar and his characters commonplace. He wrote a few 
novels, but none of any mark. The best-known of Scribe's 
pieces after his first successful one are Une Chaine (1842); Le 
Verre d'eau (1842); Adrienne Lecottvreur (1849), in conjunction 
with Legouvd; Bertrand et Raton, ou Vart de conspirer; and 
the libretti of many of the most famous operas of the middle 
of the century, especially those of Auber and Meyerbeer. The 
books of La Muette de Portici, Fra Diauolo, Robert le Diable, 
and of Les Huguenots are wholly or in part by him. Scribe 
died in Paris on the 20th of February i86i. 

His Qiuvres completes appeared in seventy-six volumes in 1874- 
1885. See Legouve, Eugene Scribe (1874). 

SCRIBES. The word "scribe” (from Lat. scribere, to 
write) means generally a writer; but it has a more special 
application as the English term for the Jewish class called 
in Hebrew Sopherim (Gr. ypa/ifuiTfls). Both the Hebrew 
and the Greek word are used to denote something equivalent 
to secretary of state or town-clerk in general; and through the 
influence of the law, revealed through Moses, upon the Jewish 
nation conceived as a theocracy, both words denote in particular 
one learned in Scripture. Jeremiah (for example) knew of Scribes 
who made the law of the Lord falsehood (viii. 8), just as he knew 
of Wse prophets and profane priests (xxiii.). The function of 
writing belongs rather to the scribe or secretary in general 
than to the specifically Jewish scribe, whose primary business was 
to read and interpret the existing revelation of (ixl’s will, just 
as the town-clerk at Athens read public documents to the 
assembly (Thuc. vii. 10). So Ezra, the most famous of the early 
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Scribes, is described as “ the scribe of the commandments of ' 
the Lo^ and of his statutes to Israel ” (Ezra vii, ii), and again 
as “ a ready scribe in the law of Moses which the Lord, the God 
of Israel, had given.” As a Scribe he read the Law to the con¬ 
gregation of the children of Israel and the Levites recited a 
paraphrase to enable them to understand it (Nehemiah viii.). 
But even Jewish scribes were not only readers (as the old Greek 
version of i Esdras calls Ezra) but writers. Jeremiah (viii. 8) 
had a feud with the Scribes of his day, who wrote what they 
thought necessary aS a compendium or supplement of the Law ; 
but ben Sira, a Scribe himself, left such a book (Ecclesiasticus). 
which is reckoned Apocryphal, indeed, but is on its merits 
worthy to be “read for example of life and instruction of manners” 
(Tbirty-Nine Articles of Religion, vi.; following Jerome). The 
book contains the Scribes’ ideal (xxxviii. 24-xxxix. ii) as well as 
a typical performance. To be a Scribe r^uires a man’s whole 
life; a ploughman (for example) has not leisure enough to acquire 
such wisdom—and here it is well to notice that experience 
taught the Jews the necessity of teaching all their children 
some handicraft, even if they were to be Scribes. But a Scribe 
must devote himself to the study of the law, the wisdom of the 
fathers and the prophets, i.e. the written law, and he must receive 
the oral tradition which will teach him to unlock its secrets. 
He must wander through the lands of the nations and explore 
things good and evil among men. So trained he will stand 
beside the rulers of his people because the law covers all the 
departments of their life. And he may be inspired to speak or 
write the wisdom he has gained. Ben Sira's grandson (natural 
or spiritual) in the prologue to the Greek version of this collection 
of such wisdom speaks of him as having been led forward to 
write it as an aid to the progressive fulfilment of God’s law. 

Such were the Scribes of the Jews,an order of learned theologians 
who practised applied theology, a succession of religious teachers 
and thinkers controlled in their speculations by their oral 
tradition to some extent and always by the principles of the 
law and the other scriptures so far as they accepted them and 
regarded them as consistent with the teaching of Moses. Their 
general aim was progress in knowledge of God’s will, but apart 
from fundamental principles there were no tests or formularies 
to which their teaching must conform. Necessarily they diflered 
from one another even in the same generation according to Aeir 
different temperaments and their different experiences, especially 
of foreign lands. And different generations liad to adapt them¬ 
selves to different needs. In the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(for example) they had to face the problem. Was the law of the 
Sabbath to be broken, or was the whole nation to perish and leave 
none to keep the rest of the law and tliat part in l^ppier days ? 
A company of them deckled with a unanimity rare in the histoty 
of the order that the Sabbath must be broken (i Mace. ii. 
40-42). Later these Hasidaeans deserted the Maccaliean rebels, 
when some relief had been effected on the coming of a priest of 
the seed of Aaron (i Macc. vii. 12-16). fheir massacre, like the 
massacres which led to the suspension of the Sabbath law, 
was another fact to be assimilated for the guidance of posterity, 
and, as Scribes always did, they found and cited the prophecy 
which was thus fulfilled (Ps. Ixxix. 2,3;! Macc. yii. 17). 

Later they are represented as falling generally into two classes, 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, for it is obvious that the 
Sadducees needed doctors of the law to answer the Scribes of the 
Pharisees as long as they could, and as long as they dared to hold 
out against the Pharisaic tradition, backed as it was by the 
popularity of the Pharisees. But it must not be supposed that 
the Pharisees all held identical views or insisted upon all points 
in the tradition which accumulated and tended to crystallize 
as of equal importance. The Sadducean position was probably 
more definite and more commonly held 1 ^ individual Sadducees 
because it was mainly based, on negations. The rivals may 
be compared roughly to theists and atheists of the present day 
so far as their relative solidarity is concerned. As an example 
of the broad and conspicuous divergences among the Pharisees 
it is enough to point to the Zealots ; they had isolated precurrors 
before the final coalition of Pharisees, who thought that the time 


had come for the sword of Gideon as well as the sword of the 
Lord, with others who seemed to Josephus to love bloodsh^ for 
its own sake. And the Talmud speaks of Ae Pairs of Scribes— 
e.g. Hillel and Shammai—^as contending with one another. 

In the Gospel according to St John, which is wholly, and the 
Gospel of St Lukr, which is partially in touch with the life of 
the time of our Lord, the different receptions which different 
Scribes accorded to the new teachers is clearly recognized. 

St Paul was of course a Scribe, and helped St Luke, it may fairly 
be supposed, to resist Christian prejudice against the whole order 
—the mere name of Scribe—without any discrimination in favour 
of such men as Nathaniel, Nicodemus and Gamaliel. The 
Gospel associated with the name of St Matthew has at any rate 
something of the intolerance with which a tax-gatherer might 
well regard tho.se of the Pharisees {i.e. the Zealots, to use the term 
lianded down) who condemned them as breakers of God’s law. 
But in respect of its wholesale denunciations of ” Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites.” it must be said that there were many 
Scribes and Pharisees who were not hypocrites, and were there¬ 
fore entitled to say, “ Let the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.” It appears that the parable of the I’harisee and the 
Publican ended originally with a question. ‘‘Which went home 
justified ”—the Pharisee who thanked God because he had lieen 
saved from the grosser sins, or the Publican who recognized * 
that his calling was in itself sinful, and without venturing to pass 
beyond Ae Court of the Gentiles whom he served—without even 
promising to abandon tlieir service—prayed for mercy to the 
God whom he feared ? The official text of St Luke has answered 
the question in one way: Christian practice is, on the whole, in 
favour of the Pharisee. 

Other views of the ancient Scribes are too notorious to nred 
statement here. Broadly speaking they have no connexion with 
the real evidence, because they rest upon the denunciations of 
the First Gospel. If it is necessary to begin historical investiga¬ 
tion at the wrong end, it is advisable to take into account the w'hole 
evidence available. The Scribes of the isl century a.d. preserved 
Judaism in spite of the destniction of the Temple, and this fact 
IS enough to refute the view too commonly taken of them by 
Christians in spite of St Luke and St John. The common view 
is as reasonable and just as an account of the Prophets bused 
on Jeremiah’s denunciations would be—or an estimate of the 
Church of England which consisted of summary- accounts of 
its criminous clerks. 

See Schurer’s Htstory of the Jewtsh People, with full authorities. 

(J. H. A. H). 

SCRIM, a light open texture, usually made of cotton or flax. 

It is used in bookbinding, upholstery and other industries. 

It is also used as a backing to strengthen paper, as in maps end 
packing paper. Sometimes jute scrims are made for the latter 
purpose, and the whole made impervious to moisture by the 
addition of some waterproof solution. Certain varieties of jute 
scrims or nets are used for supporting the branches of fruit 
trees, and for preventing birds from damaging the fruit. 

SCRIP, properly any written document; the word is a corrup¬ 
tion of “ script ” (lAt. scribere, to write), possibly from an 
assimilation with “ scrip,” a pilgrim’s bag or wallet, which is 
borrowed from the Scandinavian (cf. Nor. skreppa, knapsack), 
and is ultimately cognate with “ scrap,” shred. In coramereW 
usage, “ scrip ” is a document or certificate issued by a public 
company when instalments upon its shares are payable at 
different dates, or the whole amount to be paid has not been 
called up. Such a document entitles the person named to be 
treated as the allottee of the shares mentioned ; it is transferable, 
and entitles the allottee on payment of all ^e calls to a share 
certificate. Scrip requires a penny stamp impressed upon it. 
The word is frequently loosely used for the share certificates or 
shares collectively. 

SCROFULA (Lat. for " little sow ”), or Struma, the general 
names formerly given to the disease now termed tuberculosis 
(y.».>—“ scrofulous,” “strumous” and “tuberculous” being 
nearly interchangeable. The particular characters associated 
with “scrofula” have, therefore, varied at different periods 
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when the real nature of the disease was misunderstood; but 
essentially what was meant was tuberculosis of the phones and 
lymphatic glands, with its attendant symptoms, and it is in this 
sense that the word survives. The old English popular name 
was “ king’s evil,” so called from the belief that the sovereign’s 
touch could effect a cure. ’This superetition can be traced back 
to the time of Edward the O)nfessor in England, and to a much 
earlier period in France. Samuel Johnson was touched by 
Queen Anne in lyu, and the same prerogative of royalty was 
exercised by Prince Charles Edward in 1745. 

SCROCGS, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1623-1683), lord chief justice 
of England, was the son of a butcher of su&ient means to give 
his son a university education. Scroggs went to Oriel College, 
and later to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he graduated in 
i64o, having acquired a fair Imowledgc of the classics. There 
is some evidence that he fought on the royalist side during the 
Civil War. In 1653 he was called to the bar, and soon gained 
a good practice in the courts. He was appointed a judge of the 
common pleas in 1676, and two years later was promoted to be 
lord chief justice, his advancement being due to his unfailing 
readiness to degrade the administration of justice to serve the 
purposes of the court. He was a man of debauched life and 
coarse and violent manners; and these qualities were con¬ 
spicuous in his demeanour on the bench. As lord chief justice 
Scroggs presided at the trial of the persons denounced by Titus 
Oates for complicity in the “ popish plot,” and he treated these 
prisoners with characteristic violence and brutality, overwhelm¬ 
ing them with indecent sarcasm and abuse while on their trial, 
and taunting them with savage mockery when sentencing 
them to death. He may at first have been a sincere believer 
in the existence of a plot; if .so he showed himself not less 
gullible than the ignorant multitude out of doors ; at all events 
he did nothing to test the credibility of such perjured witnesses 
as Oates, Bedloe and Dangerfield. At the triid in February 

1679 of the prisoners accused of the murder of Sir Edmund 
Godfrey he gave a characteristic exhibition of his methods, 
indulging in a vituperative tirade against the Roman Catholic 
religion, and loudly proclaiming hus satisfaction in the guilt of the 
accused. It was only when, in July of the .same year, Oates’s 
accusation against the (|ueen’s physician. Sir George Wakeman, 
appeared likely to involve the queen herself in the ramifications 
of the plot, that Scroggs began to think matters were going too 
far ; he was probably also influenced by the discovery that the 
court regarded the plot with discredit and disfavour, and that 
the country party led by Shaftesbury had less influence than 
he had supposed with the king. ’The chief justice on this occasion 
threw doubt on the trustworthiness of Uedloe and Oates, and 
warned the jury to lie careful in accepting their evidence. This 
change of front inflamed public opinion against Scroggs, for the 
popular belief in the plot was still undiminished. Scroggs, 
however, was no less violent than before against Catholic priests 
who came before him for trial, as he showed when he sentenced 
Andrew Bromwich to death at Stafford in the summer of 1679 ; 
but his proposing the duke of York’s health at the lord mayor’s 
dinner a few months later.in the presence of Shaftesbury indicated 
his determination not to support the Exclusionists against the 
known wishes of the king. Acting in the assurance of popular 
sympathy, Oates and Bedloe now arraigned the chief justice 
before the privy council for having discredited their evidence and 
misdirected the jury in the Wakeman case, accusing him at the 
same time of several other misdemeanours on the bench, including 
a habit of excessive drinking and bad language. In January 

1680 the case was argued before the council and Scrc^gs was 
ao^uitted. At the triSs of Elizabeth Cellier and of Lord Castle- 
maine in June of the same year, both of whom were acquitted, 
he discredited Dangerfield’s evidence, and on the former occasion 
committed the witness to prison. In the same month he dis¬ 
charged die grand jury of Middlesex before the end of term in 
order to save the duke of York from indictment as a popish 
recusant, a proceeding which the House of Commons declared 
to be illegal, and which was made an article in the impeach¬ 
ment Scroggs in January 1681. The dissolution of parlia¬ 


ment put an end to the impeachment, but in April Sera 
was removed from the bench with a pension; he died 
London on the 2Sth of October 1683. 

Scroggs was perhaps the worst of the judges who disgra 
the English bench at a period when it had sunk to the low 
degradation; and although his infamy is less notorious tl 
that of Jeffreys, his character exhibited fewer redeem 
features. Scroggs was the author of a work on the Prac 
of Courts-Leet and Courls-Baron (London, 1701), and he edi 
reports of the state trials over which he presided. He was 
subject of many contemporary satires. 

See W. Cobbett, Complete CoUecIWH of State Trials (vols. i.-x 
State Treats, 33 vols., London, l8oy); Roger North, Life of L 
Guilford, &-c,, edited by" A. Jessopp (3 vols., London, 1890), i 
Examen (London, 1740); Narcissus LuttreU, A lirief Relatior, 
Slate Affairs, (6 vols., Oxford, 1857); Anthony A Wc 

Athenae Oxontenses, edited by P. Bliss (4 vols., London, 1813-182 
Correspondence of the h'amily of Hatton, edited by £. M. Thomp 
(2 vols., Camden Soc. 22, 23, London, 1878); Lord Campi 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England (3 vote., liondon, 1849-185 
Edward Foss, The Judges of England (9 vols., London, 1848-186 
Sir J. F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of England (3 v< 
London, 1883); Henry B. Irving, Life of Judge Jeffreys (Lone 
1898). (R. J. M 

SCROLL, a strip or roll of paper, parchment, &c. The w 
in Mid. Eng. was serow, and came from Fr. escrou, mod 
ecrou ; the French form is preserved in the legal term “ escro' 
(see Deed) ; the French diminutive escrourl gave the Eng 
form “ scroll.” The Fr. escrou is of Teutonic origin anc 
connected with “ shred,” “ shard ” and “ sherd ” ; and me 
a ” shred ” of paper. The term is sometimes given in architect 
to the volute of the Ionic capital, to the termination of the ha 
rail of a staircase, and also to the wave-like decorations 
Roman red glazed pottery, and more particularly in San: 
ware. 

SCROPE, the name of an old English family of Norman orij 
Sir William Ic Scrope, of Bolton, in Wenslcydale, Yorksh 
had two sons, Henry (d. 1336) and Geoffrey (d. 1340), b 
of whom were in succession chief justice of the king’s be 
and prominent supporters of the court in the reign of Edward 
Henry was father of Richard le Scrope, 1st liaron Scropi 
Bolton (c. 1327-1403), chancellor of England, an active adhei 
of John of Gaunt. Having been knight of the shire for Yorksl 
in the parliament of 1364, he was summoned to the upper he 
as a baron by writ in 1371, when he was made treasurer 1 
keeper of the great seal. In 1378 Lord Scrope became chancel 
in which office he attempted to curb the extravagance of Rich 
II., an offence for which he was deprived of office in 1; 
Scrope engaged in several disputes with regard to his armc 
bearmgs, the most celebrated of which was with Sir Rich 
Grosvenor as to his right to the shield blazoned ” Azure, a b 
or,” which a court of chivalry decided in his favour afte 
controversy extending over four years. Both as a soldier ar 
statesman Lord Scrope was a man of high attainments, 
integrity and prudence being conspicuous. His eldest 
William (c. 1350-1399) was created earl of Wiltshire in 1 
by Richard IL, of whose evil government he was an ac 
Supporter. Wiltshire bought the sovereignty of the Isle of 1 
from the earl of Salisbury. In 1398 he became treasurei 
England. His execution at Bristol was one of the first act 
Henry IV., and the irregular sentence of an improvised court 
confirmed by that monarch’s first parliament. Wiltshi 
father. Lord Scrope, and his other sons were not included in 
attainder, but received full pardon from Henry. Scrope, \ 
was the builder of Bolton (istle, his principal residence, ( 
in 1403. He was succeeded in the barony by his second s 
Roger, whose descendants held it till 1630. Henry, 9th Ba 
Scrope of Bolton (1534-1592), was governor of Carlisle in 
time of Elizabeth, and es such took charge of Mary queer 
Scots when she crossed the border in_is68; and he took he: 
Bolton Castle, where she remained till January 1569. He 
grandfather of Emmanuel Scrope, irth baron (1584-16, 
who was created earl of Sunderland in 1627; on his de 
without legitimate issue in 1630 the earldom became extinct, 1 
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the immense estates of the Scropes of Bolton were divided 
among his illegitimate children, the chief portion passing by 
marriage to the marquis of Winchester, who was created duke 
of Bolton in 1689 ; to the Earl Rivers ; and to John Grubham 
Howe, ancestor of the earls of Howe. The barony of Scrope 
of Bolton seems then to have become dormant; but the title 
might, it would appear, be claimed through the female line by the 
representative of Charles Jones (d. 1840) of Caton, Lancashire. 
From Stephen, third son of the ist Baron Scrope of Bolton, were 
descended the Scropes of Castle Combe, Wiltshire, the last 
of whom was William Scrope (1772-1852), an artist and author, 
who was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. His daughter 
married George Poulett Thompson (i 797 ~*^ 7 f*)> eminent 
geologist and prolific political writer, who took the name of 
Scrope, and who after his wife’s death sold Castle Combe, of 
which he wrote a history. Probably from the same branch of 
the family was descended Adrian Scrope, or Scroope (1601-1660), 
who was prominent on the parliamentarian side in the Civil War, 
and one of the signatories of Charles I.’s death warrant. 

Sir Geoffrey le Scrope (d. 1340), chief justice of the 
king’s bench as mentioned above, uncle of the first Baron 
Scrope of Bolton, had a son Henry (1315-1391), who in 1350 
was summoned to parliament by writ as Baron Scrope, the 
designation “ of Masham ” being added in the time of his grandson 
ti) distinguish the title from that held by the elder branch of the 
family. Henry’s fourth son was Richard le Scrope (c. 1351^ 
1405), archbishop of York, who took part with the Percies in 
opposition to Henry IV., and was beheaded for treason in 
June 1405. Henry le Scrope, 3rd Baron Scrope of Masham 
(r. 1376-1415), was a favourite of Henry V., by whom he was 
made treasurer in 1410 and employed on diplomatic missions 
abroad. But in 1415 he was concerned in a conspiracy to de¬ 
throne Henry and was executed at Southampton, when his title 
was forfeited. It was, however, restored to his brother John 
in 1455 ; and it fell into abeyance on the death, in 1517, of 
Cieofirey, nth Baron Scrope of Masham, without male heirs. 

See sir N. H. Nicolas, The Scrot>e and Grosvenor Controversy (2 vols., 
Urtidon-, 1832), containing much detailed information ^ut the 
warioii, brandies of the Scrope family: J. "'yUc Htrtoo’ "/ 
England under Henry JY. U vols., London, 1884-1898) Edward 
Foss, The lodges of England (g vols., laindon, 1848-1864) , L. f. 
Scrope History of the Manor and Ancient Barony of Castle Cornbe, 
Wilts (London, 1852); G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vol. vm (l^ndon, 
1896). ' 

SCROPE, GEORGE JDUOS POOLETT English 

ecologist and political economist, was bom on the loth of March 
1797, the second son of J. Poulett l-fiompson of Waverley Abbey, 
Surrey He was educated at Harrow, and for a short time at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, but in 1816 he entered St John s 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1821, and through the 
influence of E. D. Clarke and Sedgwick became interested in 
mincralogv and geology. During the winter of 1816-1817 he 
was at Naples, and was so keenly interested in Vesuvius that 
he renewed his studies of the volcano in 1818 ; and in the 
following year visited Etna and the Lipari Islands. In 1821 
he married the daughter and heiress of William Scrope of Castle 
Combe, Wiltshire, and assumed her name ; and he entered 
parliament in 1833 as M.P. for Stroud, retaining his seat until 
1868. Meanwhile he began to study the volcanic regions of 
Central France in 1821, and visited the Eifel district in 1823. 
In 1825 he published Cmsiderations on Volcanos^ leading to the 
establishment of a new tkeofy of the Earthy and in the following 
vear was elected F.R.S. This earlier work was subsequently 
amplified and issued under the title of Volcanos (1862) : an 
authoritative text-book of which a second edition was published 
ten years later. In 1827 he issued his classic Mentotr m the 
Geolory of Central France, ituluding the Volcanic formations of 
Auvergne, the Velay and the Vivarais, a quarto volume illustrated 
by maps and plates. The substance of this was reproduced 
in a revised and somewhat more popular form in The Geology 
and extinct Volcanos of Central France (1858). Scrope was 
awarded the Wollaston Medal by the Geological Society m 1867. 
Among his other works was the History of the Manor and Ancient 


Barony of Castle Combe (printed for private circulation, 185a). 
He died at Fairlawn near Cobham in Surrey on the 19th of 
January 1876. 

Biography (wi’th portrait) in Geo/. Mag. for May 1870. 

SCROPHULARIACEAE, in botany, a natural order of seed- 
plants belonging to the sympetalous section of Dicotyledons, 
and a memter of the series Tubiflorae. It is a cosmopolitan 
order containing about 180 genera with about 2000 species; 
the majority occur in temperate regions, the numbers diminishing 
rapidly towards the tropics and colder regions. About 30% 
of the species are annual herbs, such as eyebright (Euphrasia 
officinalis), cow-wheat (Melampyrum), and species of Veronica ; 



Fig. 1.—Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea) J nat. siae. 

I Corolla cut open showing the showing the thick axial 

four stamens, rather more placenta bearing numerous 

than i nat. size. smaU seeds. 

2, Unripe fruit cut lengthwise, 3, Ripe capsule split open. 

more than 60 % are biennial or generally perennial herbs and 
undershrubs, such as species of Veronica, mullein (Verbascum), 
foxglove (Digitalis ; fig. i), &c., while shrubs and trees are rare ; 
Paulownia, a native of the mountains of Japan, a tree with 
large leaves and handsome panicles of violet flowers, is grown 
in European gardens. 

The stem is sometimes prostrate and crceiiing, as 
toad-flax (Linaria Cymbalaria) and some of “»<• n^ve Br^sh 
Veronicas, but generally erect as in foxglov^ ^T’south 

a few are climbers as Rhodorhiton and TTw ^uth 

African genera Hyobam he and Harveyauo 
chlorophyn with scale-like leaves; and many 
side, having green leaves, but themself bv 

to roots of grass, &c., from which they denve part of thw 
meat- such are Euphrasia, Rhinanthus, Pedicularis, &c. A fev 
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genera arc aquatic, e.g. Ambuita (old world tropxcs), and have much 
divided submerged leaves and entire acnal leaves. The leai-arrange- 
ment varies; the leaves are alternate as in Veroascum, or the lower 
leaves are opposite and the upper alternate ms m AnHrrktnum (map- 
dragon), or all are opposite (Mtmulus), or whorled (some Veronicas). 
All varieties of leaf-arrangement are found in the one genus Veronica 
\q.v.) in some New Zealand .species of which the leaves are small and 
appi-Msed to the stem. The flowers are solitaiy in the ieaf-axils, as 
in Mtmulns, species of Linarta, Ac., or form spikes or racemes which 
are terminal as in foxglove, species of Veronica, &c., or axillary as in 
Veronica {Chamaedrys section). Cjnnose inflorescences also occur, as 
in Verbascum, consisting of diebasia arranged in spikes, racemes or 
panicles. The (lowers are hermaphrodite, hypogynous and zygo- 
morphic in the median plane, being often more or less two-lipped, 
and having five sepals joined below and persisting in the fruiting 
stage, five fietals uniting to form a corolla of very various shape, 
generallv four stamens, the fifth (posterior) being 8uppres.sed or 
represented by a rudiment, while the anterior pair are longer than the 
posterior, and two generally equal carpels in the median plane forming 
It two-celled ovary containing numerous anatropous ovules on a 
thick axile placenta, and bearing a simple or bilobed style (fig. 2). 
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Fig. 2. - Floral Diagrams of Scrophulanaceae. a, Linaria. 
b, Veronica, c, Verliascuiu. 


When a terminal flower is present it liecomes regular as in toatl- 
flax, where radial symmetry is produced by development of a spur to 
each petal—such flowers are termed pcloric; all the flowers in a 
mike are sometimes peloric. In Euphrasta and many species of 
Veronica the jmsterior sepal is suppressed, and in Calceolaria the 
anterior petals are completely united. 'J'he form of the corolla shows 
great variety, depending on the length and breadth of the tube— 
wluch in Veronica is almost obsolete, while in foxglove it is large and 
almost bell-shaped—and the development of the limbs, wlii^ are 
spreading in Veronica, small and almost erect in figwort, or form a 
pair of tdosed lips as m Linaria and .inhrrkinum. In Linaria the 
anterior petal is spurred ; in Calceolaria a very short tube is succeeded 
by a two-lipped limb, a smaller upper lip representing the two 
piisteriur petals and a larger, often very large, lower lip representing 
the three anterior petals. In Verbascum the five segments are almost 
equal, forming a nearly regular corolla; in Veronica the two posterior 
petals have united and the corolla is four-lobed. The approach to 
regularity in the corolla in Verbascum is associated with the presence 
of five fertile stamens, but the three posterior arc generally larger tlian 
the two anterior. In Veromi a, Calceolaria and other genera only two 
stamens are present. The anthers generally open lutrorsely by a 
longitudinal ml: their form shows great variety. These differences 
in tlie form of the corolla, the position and length of the stamens and 
the form of the anther^ are associated with their pollination by 
insects which probe the flower (or honey, which is secreted by a disk 
surrounding the ba.se of the ovary or by special nectaries below it. 

I erbascum and Veronica with a abort-tubed corolla represent an open 
type of flower with more exposed nectar; in foxglove the honey is at 
the base of the long tube, and a bee crawling to reach it will rub with 
its back the anthers or stigmas which arc placed on the upper side 
of tlie bell. The closed flowers of Linaria and Antirrhinum can be 
visited only by insects wliich arc strong enough to separate the lips. 
In Euphrasia and others the pollen is loose and powdery, and the 
anthers have appendages which when touched by the head of the 
insect-visitor cause the pollen to be scattered. 

The fruit is generally a capsule surrounded at the base, or some¬ 
times as in yeUow-rattle [Rhinanthus) enveloped in the persistent 
calyx; it opens by two or four valves, or, as in Antirrhinum, by 
pores. Occasionally it is a berry. The seeds are generally small and 
numerous, rarely few and Ihrge as in Veronica. In Linaria Cymbal- 
aria the fruit becomes buried by the stalks bending downwards when 
hpe. 

The order is divided into tribes by characters derived from the 
number of fertile stamens present and the form of the corolla. It is 
well represented in Britain by 13 genera, vie. Verbascum (mullein), 
Linarta (toad-flax), Anlirrhtnum (snapdragon), Scrophularia (fig- 
wort), Limosella —a small creeping annual found on edges of pcinds, 
Sibthorpia, a small herb with creeping thread-like stems. Digitalis 
(foxglove), Veronica (speedwell), Bartsia, Euphrasia (eyebright), 
Rhinanthus (yellow-rattle), Peduularis (louse-wort) and Melampy- 
rum (cow-wheat). An American species of Mimultis {M. Langs- 
dorfiij has become naturalized by river-sides in many places. 
Several genera are well known in gardens; such are Calceolaria, an 
important genus in temperate South America, Collinsia, Pentstemon 
and Mimuius (musk), also American genera. 


Scrophulariaceae are closely allied to Solanaceae (f.v.), from which 
they are distinguished by the median position of the carpels, and 
generally by &e zygomorphic flower; Verbascum and its allies, in 
wUch the flower approaches regularity, form a connecting link. 
An anatomical distinction is found in the arrangement of the wood 
and bast in &e stem, which is collateral, not bicollatcral as in 
Solanaceae. 

SCRUB-BIRD, the name of an Australian genus, one of the 
most curious ornithological types of the many furnished by 
that country. The first examples were procured between Perth 
and Augusta in West Australia, and were described by J. Gould 
in the Zoological Society’s Proceedings for 1844 (pp. i, 2) as 
forming a new genus and species under the name of Atrichia 
clamosa, the great peculiarity observed by that naturalist being 
the absence of any bristles around the gape, in which respect 
alone it seemed to differ from the already known genus Sphenura. 
Later, however, it was given its modem name Airichomis clamosa, 
and on account of the discovery of its peculiar sternum (made 
by A, Newton) it was removed from Oscine division of Ae 
Passeres, and the family Atrichornilkidae in the sub-oscine 
division of Passeres was made for the genus, the nearest ally 



West-Australian Scrub-bird [Atrichornis clamosa). 


being the lyre-bird (?.».), now placed in the tamily Menuridae. 
Both the known species of scruli-bird are about the size of a 
small thrush— A. clamosa being the larger of the two. This 
species is brown .above, each feather barred with a darker shade ; 
the throat and belly are reddish white, and there is a large black 
patch on the breast; while the flanks are brown and the lower 
tail-coverts rufous. A. rujescens of New South Wales has the 
white and black of the fore-parts replaced by brown, barred 
much as is the upper plumage. Both species inhabit the thickest 
“ scrub ” or brushwood forest; but little has been ascertained 
as to their mode of life except that the males are noisy, imitative 
of the notes of other birds, and given to violent gesticulations. 
The nest and eggs seem never to have been found, and indeed 
no example of female of either species is knovim to have 
been procured, whence that sex may be inferred to escape 
observation by its inconspicuous appearance and retiring 
habits. (A. N.) 

SCRUPLE, a term used in the two senses of (1) perplexity, 
doubt, relurtance or hesitation, especially the moral doubt 
arising from the difficulties of conscience; (2) a unit of weight, 
part of the ounce in apothecaries’ weight, = J of a dram, 20 
grains (1296 grammes). The word is an Captation of Fr. 
scrupule, Lat. scrupultts, scrupulum, primarily a small sharp 
stone, also used in both the English meanings, dim. of scrupus, 
a rough stone, figuratively uneasiness of mind, probably to 
be connected with the root skar, to cut, cf. Gr. o-xSpov, stone- 
I chippings, fvpov, a razor. 
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MStOnN DB LDTE (Fr, scrvtin, voting by ballot, and lisU, 
a list), a system of election of national representatives by which 
the electors of a department vote for ^ the deputies to be 
elected in that department (compare the “ general ticket ” 
in the United States). It is distinguished from the scrutin 
d’arrondissement, under which the electors in each arrondisse- 
ment vote only for the deputy to be elected in it. See Repre¬ 
sentation. 

SOROTINT (Fr. scrutin, Late Lat. scrutinium, from scrutori, 
to search or examine thoroughly), careful examination or inquiry. 
The word is specifically appli^ in the early church to the ex¬ 
amination of ttie catechumens or those under instruction in the 
faith. They were taught the creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
examined therein, and exorcized prior to baptism. The days 
of scrutiny varied at different periods from three to seven. 
From about the beginning of the 12th century, when it became 
usual to baptize infants soon after their birth instead of at 
stated times (Easter and Pentecost), the ceremony of scrutiny 
was incorporated with that of the actual baptism. Scrutiny 
is also a term applied to a method of electing a pope in the 
Roman Catholic church, in contradistinction to two other 
methods, acclamation and accession. (See Conclave.) In 
the law of elections, scrutiny is the careful examination of 
votes cast after the unsuccessful candidate has lodged a petition 
claiming the seat, and alleging that he has the majority of legal 
votes. Each vote is dealt with separately, notice being given 
beforehand by one party to the other of the votes objected to 
and the grounds of objection. 

SCUDERT, the name of a family said to have been of noble 
Italian origin and to have transferred itself to Provence, but 
only known by the singular brother and sister who represented 
it during the 17th century. 

Georges de Scud6hy (1601-1667), tbe elder of the pair, 
was born at Havre, whither his father had moved from Provence, 
on the 22nd of August 1601. He served in the army for some 
time, and, though in the vein of gasconading which was almost 
peculiar to him he no doubt exaggerated his services, there seems 
little doubt that he was a stout soldier. But he conceived a 
fancy for literature before he was thirty, and during the whole 
of the middle of the centuty he was one of the most characteristic 
figures of Paris. He gained the favour of Richelieu by his 
opposition to Corneille. He wrote a letter to the Academy 
criticizing the Cid, and his play, VAmour tyrannique (1640), 
was patronized by the cardinal in opposition to Corneille. 
Possibly these circumstances had sometliing to do with his 
appointment as governor of the fortress of Notre-Dame de la 
Garde, near Marseilles in 1643, and in 1650 he was elected to 
the Academy. During the troubles of the Fronde he was exiled 
to Normandy, where he made his fortune by a rich marriage. 
He was an industrious dramatist, but L’Amour tyrannique is 
practically the only piece among his numerous tragi-comedies 
and pastorals that has escaped oblivion. His other most famous 
work was the epic of Alaric (1655). He lent his name to his 
sister’s first romances, but did little beyond correcting the proofs. 
He died at Paris on the 14th of May 1667. Scud6ry’s swash¬ 
buckler affectations have been rather exaggerated by literary 
gossip and tradition. Although possibly not quite sane, he 
had some poetical power, a fervent love of literature, a high 
sense of honour and of friendship. 

His sister Madeleine (1607-1701), bom abo at Havre on 
the 15th of November 1607, was a writer of much more ability 
and of a much better regulated character. She was very plain 
and had no fortune, but her abilities were great and she was very 
well educated. Establishing herself at Paris with her brother, 
she was at once admitted to the Rambouillet coterie, afterwards 
established a salon of her own under the title of the Sociiti du 
samedi, and for the last half of the 17th century, under the 
pseudonym of “ Sapho ” or her own name, was acknowledged 
as the first blue-stocking of France and of the world. She 
formed with Pellisson a close friendship only terminated by his 
death in 1693. Her lengthy novels, such as Artamine, ou h 
grand Cyrus (10 vols. 1648-1653), CUlie (10 vols. 1654-1661), 


Ibrahim, ou I’illustre Bassa (4 vols. 1641), Almahidt, ou I'esdme 
reine (8 vols. 1661-1663) were the delight of all Europe, including 
persons of the wit and sense of Madame de Svign6. But 
neither in conception nor in execution will they bear criticism 
as wholes. With classical or Oriental personages for nominal 
heroes and heroines, the whole language and action are taken 
from the fashionable ideas of the time, and the personages can 
be identified either really or colourably with Mademoiselle de 
Scudery's contemporaries. In CUlie, Herminius represents Paul 
Pellisson ; Scaurus and Lyrianc were Paul Scarron and his wife 
(afterwards Mme de Maintenon); and in the description of 
Sapho in vol. x. of Le Grand Cyrus the author paints herself. 
It is in CUlie that the famous Carte de Tendre appeared, a 
description of an Arcadia, where the river of Inclination waters 
the villages of Billet Doux, Petits Soins and so forth. The 
interminable length of the stories is made out by endless conversa¬ 
tions and, as far as incidents go, chiefly by successive abductions 
of the heroines, conceived and related in the most decorous 
spirit, for Mademoiselle de Scud6ry is nothing if not decorous. 
Nevertheless, although the books ran hardly now be read through, 
it is still possible to perceive their attraction for a period which 
certainly did not lack wit. In that early day of the novel 
prolixity did not repel. “ Sapho ” had really studied mankind 
m her contemporaries and knew how to analyse and describe 
their characters with fidelity and point. Moreover her novels 
had the interest always attaching to the roman d clef. She was a 
real mistress of conversation, a thing quite new to the age as far 
as literature was concerned, and proportionately welcome. 
She had a distinct vocation as a pedagogue, and is compared 
by Sainte-Beuve to Mme de Genlis. She could moralize—a 
favourite employment of the time—with sense and propriety. 
Though she was incapable of the exquisite prose of Mme de 
S 6 vign 4 and some other of her contemporaries, her purely 
literary merits were considerable. Madeleine survived her 
brother more than thirty years, and in her later days published 
numerous volumes of conversations, to a great extent extracted 
from her novels, thus forming a kind of anthology of her work. 
She outlived her vogue to some extent, hut retained a circle 
of friends to whom she was always the “ incomparable Sapho.” 
She died in Paris on the 2nd of June 1701. 

Her L»/« and Correspondence were published at Paris by MM. 
Itathery and Boutron in 1873. Anamusuig sketch of her is to be 
found in vol. iv. of Sainte-Beuve’s Causertes du lundt, Georges de 
Scudery is sketched by Th&iphile Gautier in his Grotesques. See also 
V. Cousin, La Saciitt jranfaise an XVIslide, vol. ii. 

SCULL (the same word as “ skull,” cf. Swed. skdl, basin, 
hufvud-skdl, skull of the head), a light oar with blade more 
concave than the ordinary racing oar and with shorter helm, 
thus allowing the user to hold one in each hand. “ Sculling ” 
is therefore the propulsion of a boat by one person with a pair 
of sculls. The word is also applied to the propulsion of a boat 
by one scull worked over the stern, the blade being swept 
through the water from side to side, turning di^onally at 
each stroke; the sculler usually stands. The principles of 
sculling with a pair of sculls are the same as those of rowing (q.v.). 
For the type of boat used in racing see Boat. The Win^eld 
Sculls, a race which forms the Engfish Amateur championship, 
was instituted in 1830. It is rowed from Putney to Mortlake. 
The Diamond Challenge Sculls, instituted 1844, are rowed for 
at Henley Regatta. The earliest professional championship 
sculling race was rowed on the Thames in 1831. Since 1876, 
when an Australian (E. Trickett, of Sydney) beat J. H. Sadler, 
the professional championship of the world has been held by 
Australians or Canadians; the principal champions have been 
E. Hanlan (Toronto), 1880-1884, W. Beach (New South Wales), 
1884-1887 ; other names are H. E. Searle, J. Stanbury, G. Towns 
and R. Amst (New Zealand). Most of the races have been rowed 
on the Paramatta river. In August 1910 the race was rowed 
on the Zambezi between E. Barry of England and Amst, the 
latter winning. 

SCULLERY, a back-kitchen, the place where dishes, plates, 
kettles,&c., ore washed and cleaned, and the rough work connected 
with the domestic service of a house is performed. The Med. 
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Lat. seuleUarius, keeper of dishes and phtes (sculella), became 
in 0 . Fr. escueiUter or saditr, whence in English setiUer, squiUr, 
&c. A “ sergeaunt-squylloure ” is found amongst the officials 
of the royal household; and the Promptorium parvulorum, 
dating about 1400, glosses Uxa, a sutler or camp-cook, by 
“ squyllare, dysche-wescheure.” “Scullion,” a kitch^-wench, 
has been naturally connected with scullery, but is derived from 
O. F'r. escouiUon, ffish-cloth, cf. Span, escobillm, spring for a gun, 
ultimately from Eiit. scopa, birch tree, scopae, broom of birch 
twigs. 

SCULPTURE (Lat. sculptura, from sculpere, to carve, cognate 
with Gr. yKv<p€u'), a general term for the plastic art of carving, 
especially in stone and marble, but also in such materials as 
wood (sec Woou-carving), ivory (see Ivory), metal (see Metal¬ 
work) and gems (see Gem). 

The production of bronze statues by the cite perdtte {anglice, 
“ lost wax ”) process is described in the article Metal-work ; 
Ttctalcal y***™ (since its revival) recent times but little practised 
mtho 4 t in Europe outside of Paris, it has now invaded most 
countries where fine casting is appreciated, and where 
tealptor. njituralistic rendering is desired. There are signs, 
however, of its lieing ousted for a certain class of handling by 
the “ galvanoplastic ” method - a system of copper deposit 
by an electrical process — wherebj' “going over” the work 
after it has been reproduced in metal is avoided. 

For the execution of a marble statue the sculptor first models 
a finished preliminaiy sketch on a small scale in clay or wax. 
g. He then, in the case of a life-size or colo.s.sal statue, 

imitl. has a sort of iron skeleton set up, with stout bars for 

the arms and legs, fixed in the pose of the future figure. 
This is called the “ armature.” It is placed on a stand, called 
a chassis, with a revolving top, so that the sculptor can easily 
turn the whole model round and thus work with the light on any 
side of it. Over this iron skeleton well-tempered modelling-clay 
is laid and is modelled into shape by the help of wood and lione 
tools : without the sustaining assistance of the ironwork a soft 
clay figure, if more than a few inches high, would collapse with 
its own weight and stjueeze the lower part out of shape. While 
the modelling is in progress it is necessary to keep the clay moist 
and plastic by .S{|uirting water on to it with a sort of garden 
syringe capped witli a finely perforated rose. When the sculptor 
is not at work the whole figure is kept wrapped up in damp 
cloths. A modem improvement is to mix the modelling-clay, 
not with water, but with stearin and glycerin; this, while 
keeping the clay soft and plastic, has the great advantage of 
not tieing wet, and so the sculptor avoids the chill and consequent 
risk of rheumatism which follow from a constant manipulation 
of wet clay. This method, however, has not been very exten¬ 
sively adopted. When the clay model is finished it is cast in 
plaster. A “ piece-mould ” * is formed by applying patches 
of wet plaster of Paris all over the clay statue in such a way 
that they can be removed piecemeal from the model, and then 
be fitted together i^n, forming a complete hollow mould. 
The inside is then rinsed out with plaster and water mixed to 
the consistent:)’ of cream till a skin of plaster is formed all over 
the inner surface of the mould, and thus a hollow cast is made 
of the whole figure. The “ piece-mould ” is then taken to pieces 
and the casting set free. If skilfully done by a good jtirmalore 
or moulder the plaster cast is a perfect facsimile of the original 
clay, very slightly disfigured by a series of lines showing the 
joints in the piece-mould, the sections of which cannot be made 
to fit together with absolute precision. Many sculptors have 
their day model cast in plaster before the modelling is quite 
finished, as Jhey prefer to put the finishing touches on the 
plaster casUMi|ood plaster being a very easy and pleasant 
substanc^BKrk on. 

The is to copy the plaster model in marble. The 

model on a large block called a “ scale stone,” while the 

cov 

' Moulds made in one or lew pieces, from which the cast can onlv 
be ejrthacted by destroying the mould, are called " spoil-moulds.'’ 
A l^e number of costs can be made from a '' piece-mould," but only 
onamma" spoil-mould." 


marble for the future statue is set upon another similar block. 
The plaster model is then covered with a series of marks, placed 
on aU the most salient parts of the body, and the front 
of each “ scale stone ” is covered with another series of 
points, exactly the same on both stones. An ingenious norft/*. 
instrument called a pointing machine, which has 
arms ending in metal points or ‘‘needles” thatmove in ball-socket 
joints, is placed between the model and the marble block. Two 
of its arras are then applied to the model, one touching a pmnt 
on the scale stone while the other touches a mark on the figure. 
The arms are fixed by screws in this position, and the machine 
is then revolved to the marble block, and set with its lower needle 
touching the corresponding point on the scale stone. The upper 
needle, which is arranged to slide back on its own axis, cannot 
reach the corresponding point on the statue because the marble 
block is in the way ; a hole is then drilled into the block at the 
place and in the direction indicated by the needle, till the latter 
can slide forward so as to reach a point sunk in title marble block 
exactly corresponding to the point it touched on the plaster 
mould. 'Ihis process is repeated both on tlie model and on 
the marble block till the latter is drilled with a number of holes, 
the bottoms of which correspond in position to the number of 
marks made on the surface of the model. A comparatively 
unskilled scarpelhno or "chisel-man” then sets to work and cuts 
away the marble till he has reached the bottoms of all the holes, 
beyond which he must not cut. The statue is thus roughly 
blocked out. and a more skilled scarpdlino begins 
to work. Partly by eye and partly with the constant 
help of the pointing machine, which is used to give 
any required measurements, the workman almost completes 
the marble statue, leaving only the finishing touches to be 
done by the sculptor. In the opinion of many arti.sts the use 
of the mechanical piointing-machine is responsible in a great 
measure for the loss of life and fire in much of modern 
sculpture. 

-Among the ancient Greeks and Romans and in the medieval 
period it was the custom to give the nude parts of a marble statue 
a considerable degree of polish, which really suggests 
the somewhat glossy surface of the human skin very 
much better than the dull loaf-sugar-like surface which 
is left on the marble by most modern sculptors. This high 
polish still remains in parts of the pedimcntal figures from the 
Parthenon, where, at the back, they have been spt;cially protected 
from the weather. The Hermes of the Vatican Belvidere is a 
remarkable instance of the preservation of this polish. Michel¬ 
angelo carried the practice further still, and gave certain parts 
of ^me of his statues, such as the Moses, the highest possible 
polish in order to produce high lights just where he wanted tliem ; 
the artistic legitimacy of this may perhaps be doubted, and in 
weak hands it might degenerate into mere trickery. It is, 
however, much to be desired that modern sculptors should 
to some extent at least adopt the classical practice, and by a 
slight but uniform polish remove the disagreeable cry.stalline 
grain from all the nude parts of the marble. 

A rougher method of obtaining fixed points to measure from 
was occasionally employed by Mi^elangelo and earlier sculptors. 
They immersed the model in a tank of water, the water being 
gradually allowed to run out, and thus by its sinking level it 
gave a series of contour lines on any required number of planes. 
In some cases Michelangelo appears to have cut his statue out 
of the marble without previously making a model—a marvellous 
feat of skill. 

In modelling bas-reliefs the modem sculptor usually applies 
the clay to a slab of slate on which the design is sketched ; the 
slate forms the txickground of the figures, and thus 
keeps the relief absolutely true to one plane. This 
me^qd is one of the causes of the dulness and want " 

of spirit so conspicuous in most modem sculptured 
reliefs. In the liest Greek examples there is no absolutely fixed 
plane surface for the backgrounds. In one place, to gain an 
effective shadow, the Greek sculptor would cut below the average 
surface; in another he would leave the ground at a higher plane. 
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ewtly as happened to suit each portion of his design. Other 
differences from the modem mechanical rules can easily be 
seen by a careful examination of the Parthenon friere and other 
Greek reliefs. Though the word “ bas-relief ” is now often 
applied to reliefs of ^ degrees of projection from the ground, it 
^uld, of course, only be used lor those in which the projection 
is slight; “ basso,” “ mezzo ” and “ alto rilievo ” express three 
different degrees of salience. Very low relief is but little used 
by modem sculptors, mainly because it is much easier to obtain 
striking effects with the help of more projection. Donatello 
and other i sth-century Italian artists shovt^ the most wonderful 
skill in their treatment of very low relief. One not altogether 
legitimate method of gaining effect was practised by some 
medieval sculptors : the relief itself was kept very low, but was 
“ stilted ” or projected from the ground, and then undercut 
fdl round the outline. A 15th-century tabernacle for the host 
in the Brera at Milan is a very beautiful example of this method, 
which as a rule is not pleasing in effect, since it looks rather 
as if the figures were cut out in cardboard and then stuck on (see 
Rbubf). 

The practice of most modem sculptors is to do very little to 
the marble with their own hands; some, in fact, have never 
really learnt how to carve, and thus the finished 
Statue is often very dull and lifeless in comparison 
with the clay model. Most of the great sculptors 
of the middle ages left little or nothing to be done by 
an assistant; Michelangelo especially did the whole of the 
carving with his own hands, and when beginning on a block of 
marble attacked it witli such vigorous strokes of the hammer 
that large pieces of marble flew about in every direction. But 
skill as a carver, though very desirable, is not absolutely necessary 
for a sculptor. If he casts in bronze by the cire perdue process 
he may produce the most perfect plastic works without touching 
anything harder than the modelling-wax. The sculptor in 
marble, however, mu.st be able to carve a hard substance if he 
is to be master of his art. Unhappily some modern sculptors 
not only leave all manipulation of the marble to their workmen, 
but they also employ men to do their modelling, colloquially 
termed “ ghosts,” the supposed sculptor supplying little or 
nothing but his sketch and his name to the work. The practice, 
however, is less common nowadays than formerly, owing mainly to 
one or two exposures which brought the matter .sharply before the 
public. In some cases sculptors of ability who suffer under an 
excess of popularity are induced to employ aid of this kind on 
account of their undertaking more work than any one man could 
possibly accomplish—a state of things which is necessarily 
very hostile to the interests of true art. As a rule, however, 
the sculptor's scarpeUim, though he may and often does attain 
the highest skill as a carver and can copy almost anything with 
wonderful fidelity, seldom develops into an original artist. The 
popular admiration for pieces of clever trickery in sculpture, 
such as the carving of the open meshes of a fisherman’s net, 
or a chain with each link free and movable, or a veil over 
and half revealing the features of the face, would perhaps be 
diminished if it were known that such work as this is invariably 
done, not by the sculptor, but by the scarpeUino. Unhappily 
at the present day there is, especially in England, little apprecia¬ 
tion of what is valuable in plastic art; there b probably no other 
civilized country where the State does so little to give practical 
support to the advancement of monumental and decorative 
sculpture on a large scale—the most important branch of 
the art—vriiich it b hardly in the power of private persons to 
further. 

It may here be well to say a few words on the technical methods 
employed in the execution oi medieval scutoturc, which in the 
aiwi Ml were very similar in England, France and Germany. 

When bronze was used—in Englmd as a rule only tor 
the effigies of royal persons or the richer nobles—the metal 
wjfji/jfj delicate eirt pntitM process, and the whole 

*' surface of the figure was then thickly gilded. At Limogn 
in France a large number of sepulchral effigies were produced, especi¬ 
ally between 1300 and 1400, and exported to distant places. Th«e 
were not cast, but were made of hammered (repoussi-^.v.) plates oi 
copper, nailed on a wooden core and richly decorated witii champlevfi I 
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enamels m varioxis bright colours. Westminster Abbey possesses a 
hne example, executed about 13004 in the effigy of Wilitam of Valence 
(d. 129b).^ The ground on which the figure Ues, the shield, the border 
of the tunic, the pillow, and other parts are decorated with these 
enamels very minutely treated. The rest of the copper was gilt, and 
the helmet was surrounded with a coronet set with jewels, which are 
now missing. One royal effigy of later date at Westminster, that of 
Henry V. (d. 1422). was form^ of beaten silver fixed to an oak core, 
with the exception of the head, which appears to have been cast. 
The whole of the silver disappeared in the time of Henry VIII., and 
nothing now remains but the rough wooden core; hence it is 
doubtful whether the silver was decorated with enunel or not; it 
was probably of English workmanship. 

In must cases stone was used for all sorts of sculpture, being 
decorated in a very minute and elal>orate way with gold, silver and 
colour.s appUed over the whole surface. In order to give additional 
richness to this colouring the surface of the stone, often even in the 
case of external sculpture, was covered with a thin skin of gesso or 
fine plaster mixed with size; on this, while still soft, and over the 
drapery and other accessories, very delicate and minute patterns 
were stamped with wooden dies, and upon this the gold and colours 
were apphe<l; thus the gaudiness and monotony of fiat smooth 
surfat^ covered with gilding or bright colours were avoided.* In 
addition to tins the borders of drapery and other parts of stone 
statues were frequently ornamentecl with crystals and false jewels, or, 
in a more laborious way, with holes and sinkings filled with polished 
metallic foil, on which very mmutc patterns were painted in trans¬ 
parent varnish colours; the whole was then protected fi om the air by 
small pieces of transparent glass, carefully shaped to the right size 
and fixed over the foil in the cavity cut in the stone. It is difticult 
now to realize the extreme splendour of this gilt, painted and jewelled 
sculpture, as no perfect example exists, though in many cases traces 
remain of all these ))roce88es, and show that they were once very 
widely applied.* The architectural surroundings of the figures were 
treated in the same elaborate way. In the i4lh century in England 
alabaster came into frequent use for monumental sculpture : it too 
was decorated with gold and colour, though m some cases the whole 
surface does not appear to have been so treated. In his wide use of 
coloured decoration, as in other respects, the medieval sculptor came 
far nearer to the ancient Greek than do any modem artists. Even 
the use of inlay of coloured glass was common at Athens during the 
5th century b.c.— as, for example, in tlie plait-band of some of the 
marble ba^s of the Ereebtheum - and five or six centuries earlier 
at Tiryns and Mycenae. 

Another material much used by medieval sculptors was Wood, 
though, from its i>crishablc nature, comparatively few early ex¬ 
amples survive; * the best spc'cimen is the fi^re of Geor^ de 
Cantclupe (d. 1273) in Abergavenny church. This was decorated 
with gesso reliefs, gilt and c^oured in the same way as the stone. 
The tomb of Prince John of FJlham (d. 1334) at Westminster is a 
very fine example of the early use of alabaster, both for the re¬ 
cumbent effigy and also for a number of smalt figures of mourners 
all round the arcading of the tomb. These little figures, well pre¬ 
served on the side which is protected by the screen, arc of very great 
beauty and are executed with tlic most delicate minuteness; some 
of the he.ad8 are equal to the best contemporary work of the son and 
pupils of Niccola Hsano. The tomb once hiui a high stone canopy of 
open work—arches, canopies and pinnacles—a class of architectural 
sculpture of which many extremely rich examples exist, as, for 
instance, the tomb of Edward II. at Gloucester, the de Spencer tomb 
at Tewkesbury, and, of rather later style, the tomb of Lady Eleanor 
Fitzalan de Percy at Beverley. This last is remarkable for the gnat 
richness and beauty of its sculptured foliage, which is of the finest 
Decorated penod and stands unrivalled by any Continental example. 
The condition of this shrine (erected about 1335 to 1340) is almost 
perfect. 

On technical methods, see (specially for the explanation of model¬ 
ling, &c.) Edward Lantm, ModeUing (London, vol. i, 1903, vol. 2. 
1904, vol. 3, 191^, and Alb«± Toft, ModeUing and Sculpture 
(London, 1910). Tnese volumes give in detail every process and 
method of the sculptor's craft with a fulness to be found in no other 
works of their class in the ^glish language. 


* Other effigies from Limogra wore imported into England, but no 
other example now exists in the country. 

* In the modem attempts to reproduce toe medieval polychromy 
these delicate surface rehefs have been omitted ; hence the painful 
results of such coteuring as tiiat in Notre-Dame and the Saizrte 
Ch^lle in Paris and many other ' restored ” churches, especially 
in France and Germany. 

» On the tomb of Ayrocr de Valence (d. 1326) at Westtmnster a 
good deal of the stamped gesso and coloured decoration is viable on 
close inspection. One of the cavities of the base retains a fragment of 
glass coverii^ toe painted foil, still brilliant and jewel-like in effect. 

* The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a magnificent colossal 
wood figure of an angel, not English, but Italian wroilc of the 14th 
century. A large stone statue ^ about the same date, of French 
workmanship, in toe same museum is a most valuable example of the 
use of stamps gesso and inlay of painted and glazed foil. 
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History 

The following general sketch of the history of sculpture is 
confined mainly to that of the middle ages and modem times. 
The philosophy and aesthetics of the subject—the relation of 
sculpture to the other arts and the nature of its appeal to the 
emotions—are treated in the article Fine Arts. What is known 
as “ classical ” sculpture is dealt with under Greek Art and 
Roman Art ; see also, for other allied aspects, China, Art; 
)apan. Art; Egypt, Art; Byzantine Art ; and articles on 
Metal-work, Ivory, WootHTARViNC, &c.; the article Archi¬ 
tecture and allied articles (e.g. Capital); and the articles 
>n the several individual artists. 

In the 4th century a.d., under the rule of Constantine’s 
luccessors, the plastic arts in the Roman world reached the 
lowest point of degradation to which they ever fell, 
it workmanship, intensely feeble in design, 

' and utterly without expression or life, the pagan 
culpture of that time is merely a dull and ignorant 
mitation of the work of previous centuries. The old faith 
vas dead, and the art which had spnung from it died with it. 
n the same century a large amount of sculpture was produced 
>y Christian workmen, which, though it reached no very high 
itandard of merit, was at least far superior to the pagan work. 
Mthough it shows no increase of technical skill or knowledge 
>f the human form, yet the mere fact that it was inspired and 
ts subjects supplied by a real living faith was quite sufficient 
X) give it a vigour and a dramatic force which raise it aesthetic- 
dly far above the expiring efforts of paganism. Apart from 
vories (see Ivory), a number of large marble sarcophagi are the 
;hief existing specimens of this early Christian sculpture. In 
jeneral design they are close copies of pagan tombs, and are 
•ichly decorated outside with reliefs. The subjects of these 
u-e usually scenes from the Old and New Testaments. From the 
ormer those subjects were selected which were supposed to 
lave, some typical reference to the life of Christ: the Meeting 
if Abraham and Melchiscdec, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel 
Among the Lions, Jonah and the Whale, are those which most 
frequently occur. Among the New Testament scenes no repre¬ 
sentations occur of Christ’s sufferings;' the .subjects chosen 
illustrate his power and beneficence : the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Triumphs Entry into Jerusalem, and many of his miracles 
are frequently repeated. The Vatican and Lateran museums 
are rich in examples of this sort. One of the finest in the former 
collection was t^en from the crypt of the old ba.silica of St 
Peter; it contained the body of a certain Junius Bassus, and 
dates from the year 359.’ Many other similar sarcophagi were 
made in the provinces of Rome, especially Gaul; and fine 
specimens exist in the museums of Axles, Marseilles and Aix; 
those found in Britain are of very inferior workmanship. 

Sculpture in the round, with its suggestion of idol worship 
which was offensive to the Christian spirit, was practically 
non-existent during this and the succeeding centuries, although 
there are a few notable exceptions, like the large bronze statue of 
St Peter* in the nave of St Peter's in Rome, which is probably 
of sth-century workraanAip and has much of the repose, dignity 
and force of antique sculpture. 

Italian plastic art in the 5th century continued to create in 
the spirit of the 4th century, especially reliefs in ivory (to a 
certain extent imitations of the later consular diptychs), which 
were used to decorate episcopal thrones or the bindings of MSS. 
of the Gospels. The stAcalled chair of St Peter, still preserved 
(though hiddra from sight) in his great basilica, is the finest 
example of the former class; of less purely classical style, datii^ 
from about 550, is the ivory throne of Bishop Maximianus in 
Ravenna cathedral. Another very remarkaUe work of the 

' A partial exception to this role U the scene of Christ before 
Pilate, which sometimes ocenrs. 

* Sm Dionysius, Sac. Vat. Bos. Cryp., and Bunsen, Besek. d. Siadt 
Rom (1840). 

* There is no ground for the popular impression that this is an 
antique statue of Jupiter transformed into that of St Peter by the 
addition of the keys. 


5th century is the series of small panel reliefs on the doors of 
S. Sabina on the Aventine Hill at Rome. They are scenes from 
Bible history carved in wood, and in them much of the old 
classic style survives.* 

In the 6th century, under the Byzantine influence of Justinian, 
a new class of decorative sculpture was produced, especially 
at Ravenna. Subject reliefs do not often occur, but large slabs 
of marble, forming screens, altars, pulpits and the like, were 
ornamented in a very skilful and original way with low reliefs 
of graceful vine-plants, with peacocks and other birds drinking 
out of chalices, all treated in a veiy able and highly decorative 
manner. Byzantium, however, in the main, became the birth¬ 
place and seat of all the medieval arts soon after the transference 
thither of the headquarters of the empire (see Byzantine Art). 
It was natural that love of splendour and sumptuousness in the 
Eastern capital found expression in colour and richness of 
material rather than in monumental impres.siveness. The 
school of sculpture which arose at Byzantium in the 5th or 6th 
century was therefore essentially decorative, and not monu¬ 
mental ; and the skill of the sculptors was most successfully 
applied to work in metals and ivory, and the carving of foliage 
on capitals and bands of ornament, pos.ses.sed of the very highest 
decorative power and executed with unrivalled spirit and 
vigour. The early Byzantine treatment of the acanthus or 
thistle, as seen in the capitals of S. Sophia at Constantinople, 
the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, and many other buildings in the 
East, has never since been surposised in any purely decorative 
sculpture ; and it is interesting to note how it grew out of the 
dull and lifeless ornamentation which covers the degraded 
Corinthian capital used so largely in Roman buildings of the 
time of Constantine and his sons. 

Till about the 12th century, and in some places much later, 
the art of Byzantium dominated that of the whole Christian 
world in a very remarkable way. The spread of, this 
art was to a great extent due to the iconoclast riots 0/ 
which not only led to the destruction of images and Bymtiae 
works of art, but threatened the vert' life of the artists 
and craftsmen, who thereupon sought refuge in foreign countries, 
e.spccially at the court of Charlemagne, and for several centuries 
determined the course of European art. From Russia to Ireland 
and from Norway to Spain any given work of art in one of the 
countries of Eurojje might almost equally well have been designed 
in any other. Few or no local characteristics or peculiarities 
can be detected, except of course in the methods of execution, 
and even these were wonderfully similar everywhere. The 
dogmatic unity of the Catholic Church and its great monastic 
system, with constant interchange of monkish craftsmen between 
one countiy and another, were the chief causes of this widespread 
monotony of style. An additional reason was the unrivalled 
technical skill of the early Byzantines, which made their city 
widely resorted to by the artist-craftsmen of all Europe—the 
great school for learning any branch of the arts. 

The extensive use of the precious metals for the chief works 
of plastic art in this early period is one of the reasons why so 
few examples still remain—their great intrinsic value naturally 
causing their destruction. One of the most important existing 
examples, dating from the 8th century, is a series of colossal 
wall reliefs executed in hard stucco in the church of Cividalc 
(Friuli) not far from Trieste. These represent rows of female 
saints bearing jewelled cro.sses, crowns and wreaths, and closely 
resembling in costume, attitude and arrangement the gift-bearing 
mosaic figures of Theodora and her ladies in S. Vitale at Ravenna. 
It is a striking instance of the almost petrified state of Byzantine 
art that so close a similarity should be possible between works 
executed at an interval of fully two hundred years. Some 
very interesting small plaques of ivory in the library of St Gall 
show a still later survival of early forms. The central relief 
is a figure of Christ in Majesty, closely resembling those in the 
colossi apse mosaic of S. Apollinare in Classe and other churches 

‘ Various dates have been assigned to these interesting reliefs by 
different archaeologists, but the costumes of the figures are strong 
I evidence that they ae not later than the 5th century. 
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of Ravenna; while the figures below the Christ are survivals 
of a still older time, dating back from the best eras of classic art. 

A river-god is represented as an old man holding an urn, from 
which a stream issues, and a reclining female figure w^h an 
infant and a cornucopia is the old Roman Tellus or Earth- 
goddess with her ancient attributes.* 

While the countries of the north could not altogether resist 
the rising tide of Byzantinism, in Scandinavia, and to a great 
Nomtai extent in England, the autochthonous art was not 
Catac IB- altogether obliterated during the early middle ages. In 
timen In England, during the Saxon period, when stone buildings 
BagtBBd. gven large cathedrals were built of 

wood, the plastic arts were mostly confined to the use of 
gold, silver, and gilt copper. The earliest existing specimens 
of sculpture in stone are a number of tall churchyard crosses, 
mostly in the northern provinces and apparently the work of 
Scandinavian sculptors. One very remarkable example is a 
tall monolithic cross, cut in sandstone, in the churchyard of 
Gosforth in Cumberland. It is covered with rudely carved 
reliefs, small in scale, which are of special interest as showing 
a transitional state from the worship of Odin to that of t hrist. 
Some of the old Norse symbols rmd myths sculptured on it 
occur modified and altered into a semi-Christian form. ITiough 
rich in decorative effect and with a graceful outline, this sculp¬ 
tured cross shows a very primitive state of artistic development, 
as do the other crosses of this class in (-ornwall, Ireland and 
Scotland, which are mainly ornamented with those ingeniously 
intricate patterns of interlacing knotwork designed so skilfully 
by both the early Norse and the Celtic races.’* They belong 
to a class of art which is not Christian in its origin, though it 
was afterwards largely used for Christian purposes, and so is | 
thoroughly national in style, quite free from the usual widespread 
Byzantine influence. Of special intere.st from their early date-— 
probably the nth century—are two large stone reliefs now in 
Chichester cathedral, which are traditionally said to have come 
from the pre-Norman church at ScLsey. They are thoroughly 
Byzantine in style, but evidently the work of some very ignorant 
sculptor ; they represent two scenes in the Raising of I.azarus ; 
the figures are stiff, attenuated and ugly, the pose very awkward, 
and the'drapery of exaggerated Byzantine character, with long 
thin folds. To represent the eyes pieces of glob's or coloured 
enamel were inserted ; the treatment of the hair in long ropelike 
twists suggests a metal rather than a stone design. 

The Romanesque period in art was essentially one of archi¬ 
tectural activity. The spirit of the time did not encourage 
that individual thought which alone can produce 
Bonita- development of sculpture and painting. Thus 

3* the plastic art of the nth and 12th centuries, which 
was still entirely at the service and under the rule of 
the Church, was strictly confined to conventional symbols, ideas 
and forms. It is based, not on the study of nature, but on 
the late Roman reliefs. The treatment of the figures, though 
often rude and clumsy, and sometimes influenced by Byzantme 
stiffness, is on the whole dignified, solemn and serious, and bent 
upon the expression of the typical, and not of the individual. 
The tympana of the porches, the capitals of columns and the 
pulpits and choir-screens of the Romanesque churches, and, on 
a smaller scale, the ivory carvings for book-covers and portable 
miniature altars, provided the field for the Romanesque sculptors 

activity. , 

In Italy the strong current of hierarchal Byzantinism had 
never altogether supplanted the antique tradition, though the 
works based upon the latter, before Niccola Pisano revived 


» On early and medieval sculpture in ivory consult Goti, Thesaurus 
velerum diptyckorum (Florence, 1759); Westwood, Diprycis 0/ 
Consuls (Ixindon, 1862): Didron, Imaees ouvnmUs du Louvre {Pam, 
1871I • William Maskell, Ivories in the South Kensington Museum 
(London, 1872 & 1875) ; Wieseler, Diptychon Quirimanum su 
Brescia (Gdttmgon, 1868); Wyatt and Oldfield, Sculpture tn Ivmy 
(London, 1856); Alfred Maskell, Ivories (London, 1905), one of the 
test treatises in the English language; E. Molinier, Its Ivotres ; 
Die Elftnbeinbilder (Berlin Museum, 1903)- ^ ^ , 

• See O’Neill, Sculptured Crosses of Ireland (London, 1857). 


for a short while the true spirit of the antique, are of almost 
barbaric rudeness, like the bronze gates of S. Ztiio at Verona, and 
the stone-carving of TTie Last Supper on the pulpit of itaty. 

S. Ambrogio, in Milan. 'The real home of Romanesque 
sculpture was beyond the Alps, in Germany and France, and 
much of the work done in Italy during the 12 th century was 
actually due to northern sculptors—as, for example, the very 
rude sculpture on the fa(;ade of S. Andrea at Pistoia, executed 
about 1186 by Gruamons and his Iwother Adeodatus,® or the 
relief by Benedetto Antelami for the pulpit of Parma cathedral 
of the year 1178. Unlike the sculpture of the Pisani and later 
artists, these early figures are thoroughly secondary to the 
architecture they are designed to decorate ; they are evidently 
the work of men who were architects first and sculptors in a 
secondary degree. After the i^tli century the reverse was 
u.suallythe case, and, as at the west end of (Irvieto cathedral,the 
.sculptureddecorations are treated as being of primary importance 
—not that the Italian sculptor-architect ever allowed his statues 
or reliefs to weaken or damage their architectural surroundings, 
as is unfortunately the case with much modem sculpture. In 
southern Italy, during the i.tth century, there existed a school 
of sculpture resembling that of France, owing probably to the 
Norman occupation. The pulpit in the cathedral of Ravello, 
executed bv Nicolo di Bartolommeo di Foggia in 1272, is an 
important work of this class ; it is enriched with very noble 
sculpture, especially a large female head crowned with a richly 
foliated coronet, and combining lifelike vigour with largeness 
of style in a very remarkable way. 1 he bronze doors at Monreale 
(by Barisanus of Trani), Pisa and elsewhere are among the 
chief works of plastic art in Italy during the 12th century. 
The history of Italian sculpture of the liest period is given to a 
great extent in the separate articles on the Pisani and other 
Italian artists. Here it suffices to say that sculpture never 
became as completely subservient to architecture, as it did m 
the north, and that with Giovanni Pisano the almost classic 
repose and dignity of his father Niccola’s style gave way— 
probably owing to northern influences—to an increased 
sense of life and freedom and dramatic expression. Niccola 
stands at the close of the Romanesque, and Giovanni on the 
threshold of the Gothic period. During the 13th century Rome 
and the central provinces of Italy produced very few .sculptors 
of ability, almost the only men of note Iwing the (osmati. 

The power acquired by Germany under the Saxon emperors, 
upon whom had descended the mantle of the Roman C^sars, 
was the chief reason that led to the great development 
of Romanesque art in Germany. It is true that, 
in the tith century, Byzantine influences stifled the work, 
spontaneous ndivele of the earlier work ; but about the 
end of the 12th century a new free and vital art arose, based upon 
a better understanding of the antique, and fostered by the rise 
of feudalism and the prosperity of the cities. Next in import^ce 
to the numerous examples of German Romanesque ivory carvings 
are the works in bronze, in the technique of which the Germra 
craftsmen of the pre-Gothic period stand unrivalled. This is 
seen in the bronze pillar reliefs and other works, notably the 
bronze gates of Hildesheim Cathedral, produced by Bishop 
Bernward (d. 1022) after his visit to Rome. Hildesheim, 
Cologne and the whole of the Rhine provinces were the most 
active seats of German sculpture, especially in metal, till the 
12th century. Many remarkable pieces of bronze sculpture 
were produced at the end of that period, of which several speci¬ 
mens exist. The bronze font at Liige, with figure-subjects 
in relief of various baptismal scenes from the New Testament, 
by Lambert Patras of Dinant, ^t about ni2, is a work of m(Mt 
wonderful beauty and perfection for its time ; other fonts m 
Osnabrtick, by Master Gerhard, and Hildesheim cathedrals are 
surrounded by spirited reliefs, fine in conception, but inferior 
in beauty to those on the Li^e font. Fine bronze candelabra 
exist in the abbey church of Comboui^ and at Aix-la-Chapelle, 

• The other finest examples of this early class of sculpture exist at 
Pisa, Panna, Modena and Verona ; in most of them the old Byzantine 
influence is very strong. 
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the latter of about 1165. Merseburg cathedral has a strange 
realistic sepulchral figure of Rudolf of Swabia^ executed about 
1100; and at Magdeburg is a fine effigy, also in bronze, of Bishop 
Frederick (d. 1153), treated in a more graceful way. The last 
figure has a peculiarity which is not uncommon in the older 
bronze reliefs of Germany: the body is treated as a relief, while 
the head sticks out and is quite detached from the ground in a j 
very awkward way. One of the finest plastic works of this 
century is the choir sCTcen of Hildesheim cathedral, executed 
in hard stucco, once rich with gold and colours; on its lower 
part is a series of large reliefs of saints modelled with almost 
classical breadth and nobility, with drapery of especial excellence. 

In the 13th century German sculpture had made considerable 
artistic progress, but it did not reach the hi|h standard of 
France. One of the best examples of the transition period from 
German Romanesque to Gothic is the “ gulden gate ” of Freiburg 
cathedral, with sculptured figures on the jambs after the French 
fashion. The statues of the apostles on the nave pillars, and 
especially one of the Madonna at the east end (1260-1270), 
possess great beauty and sculpturesque breadth. Of the same 
period, and kindred in style and feeling, are the reliefs on the 
eastern choir-screen in Bamberg cathedral. 

France is comparatively poor in characteristic examples 
of Romanesque sculpture, as the time of the greatest activity 
Frucs. coincides with the beginnings of the Gothic style, so 
that in many cases, as for instance on the porches 
of Bourges and Chartres cathedrals, Romanesque and Gothic 
features occur side by side and make it impossible to establish a 
clear demarcation'between the two. Among the most important 
Romanesque monuments of the early 12 th century are the 
sculptures on the porch of the abbey church of Conques, repre¬ 
senting the Last Judgment; the somewhat barbaric tympanum 
of Autun cathedral (c. 1130); and that of the church of 
Moissac. 

During the 12 th and 13th centuries the prodigious activity 
of the cathedral builders of France and their rival^ to outshine 
each other in the richness of the sculptured decorations, led to 
the glorious development that culminated in the full flower 
of Gothic art. The fa^ules of large cathedrals were completely 
covered with sculptured reliefs and thick-set rows of statues 
in niches. Tlie whole of the front was frequently one huge 
composition of statuary, with only sufficient purely architectural 
work to form a backp-ound and frame for the sculptured figures. 

A west end treated like that of Wells cathedral, which is almost 
unique in England, is not uncommon in France. Even the shafts 
of the doorways and other architectural accessories were covered 
with minute sculptured decoration,—the motives of which 
were often, especially during the 12th century, obviously derived 
from the metal-work of shrines and reliquaries studded with 
rows of jewels. Ihe west facade of Poitiers cathedral is one of 
the richest examples ; it has large surfaces covered with foliated 
carving and rows of colossal statues, both seated and standing, 
reaching high up the front of the church. Of the same century 
(the I2th), but rather later in date, is the very noble sculpture 
on the three western doOTs of Chartres cathedral, with fine 
tympanum reliefs and colossal statues (all once covered with 
painting and gold) attached to the jamb-shafts of the openings. 
These latter figures, with their exaggerated hei^t and Ae 
long straight folds of their drapery, are designed with great 
skill to assist and not to break the main upward lines of the 
doorways. The sculptors have willingly sacrificed the beauty and 
proportion of each separate statue for the sake of the architectonic 
effect of the whole facade. The heads, however, ore full of 
nobility, beauty, «id even grace, especially those that are 
soften^ by the addition of long wavy curls, which give relief 
to the general stifiness of the form. The sculptured doors of 
the north and south-aisles of Bourges cathedral are fine examples 
of the end of the lath century, and so were the west doors of 
Notre Dame in Parts till tltey were hopelessly injured by 
“ restoration.” The early sculpture at Bourges is specially 
interesting from the existence in many parts of its original 
coloured decoration. 


Romanesque sculpture in England, during the Norman 

period, was of a very rude sort and generally used for the 

tympanum reliefs over the doors of churches. Christ 

in Mmesty, the Harrowing of Hell and St George 

and tne Dragon occur very frequently. Reliefs of the 
/ zodiacal signs were a common decoration of the 
' richly sculptured arches of the izth century, and are frequently 
carv^ with much power. The later Norman sculptured orna¬ 
ments are veiy rich and spirited, though the treatment of the 
human figure is still very weak.> 

The best-preserved examples of monumental sculpture of 
the izth century are a number of effigies of knights-templars 
in the round Temple church in London.^ They are laboriously 
cut in hard Purbeck nmrble, and much resemble bronze in their 
treatment; the faces are clumsy, and the whole figures stiff 
and htovy in modelling; but they are valuable examples of 
the militery costume of the time, the armour being purely 
chain-mail. Another effigy in the same church cut in stone, 
once decorated with painting, is a much finer piece of sculpture 
of about a century later. TTie head, treated in an ideal way 
with wavy curls, has much simple beauty, showing a great 
artistic advance. Another of the most remarkable effigies of 
this period is that of Robert, duke of Normandy (d. 1134). 
in Gloucester cathedral, curved with much spirit in oak, and 
decorated with painting. The realistic trait of the crossed 
legs, which occurs in many of these effigies, heralds the near 
advent of Gothic art. Most rapid progress in all the arts, 
especially that of sculpture, was made in England in the second 
hdf of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century, largely 
under the patronage of Henry Ill., who employed and handsomely 
rewarded a large number of English artLsts, and also imported 
others from Italy and Spain, though these foreigners took only 
a secondary position among the painters and sculptors of England. 
The end of the 13th century was in fact the culminating period 
of English art, and at this time a very high degree of excellence 
was reached by purely national means, quite equalling and even 
surpassing the general average of art on the Continent, except 
perhaps in France. Even Niccola Pisano could not have sur¬ 
passed the beauty and technical excellence of the two bronze 
effigies in Westminster Abbey modelled and cast by ‘William 
Torell, a goldsmith and citizen of London, shortly before 
the year 1300. These are on the tombs of Henry III. and Queen 
Eleanor (wife of Edward 1 .), and, though the tomb itself of the 
former is an Italian work of the Cosmati school, there is no tract 
of foreign influence in the figures. At tliis time portrait effigies 
had not ccane into general use, and both figures are treated 
in an ideal way.® The crowned head of Henry 111 ., with noble 
well-modelled features and crisp wavy curls, resembles the 
conventional royal head on English coins of this and the following 
century, while the head of Eleanor is of remarkable, almost 
classic, beauty, and of great interest as showing the ideal type 
of the 13th century. In both cases the drapery is well conceived 
in broad sculpturesque folds, graceful and yet simple in treat¬ 
ment. The casting of these figures, which was effected by the 
are perdue process, is technically very perfect. The gold em¬ 
ployed for the gilding was got from Lucca in the shape of the 
current florins of that time, which were famed for their purity. 
Torell was highly paid for this, as well as for two other bronze 
statues of Queen Eleanor, prolMbly of the some design. 

Although the difference between fully developed Gothic 
Sculpture and Romanesque sculpture is almost as clearly marked 
as the difference between Gothic and Romanesque architecture— 

' In Norway and Denmark daring the nth and 12th centuries 
carved ornament of the very highest merit was produced, especially 
the framework round the doors of the wooden churches ; these art- 
formed of large pine planks, sculptured in slight relief with dragons 
and interlacing lolia^ in grand sweeping curves,—^perfect master¬ 
pieces of decorative art, full of the keenest inventive spirit and 
orteinality. 

■See Richardson, Mouummial Effigies of lie Temple Church {Lod- 
don, 1843I. 

* The e&gy of King John in Worcester cathedral of about 1210 is 
an exception to this rule ; though rudely executed, the head appears 
to be a portrait. 
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indeed, the evolution of the two arts proceeded m parallel stages— 
the change from the earlier to the later style is so gradusd and 
almost imperceptible, that it is all but impossible to follow it 
step by step, and to illustrate it by examples. What distinguishes 
the Gothic from the Romanesque in sculpture is the striving to 
achieve individual in the place of typical expression. This 
striving b as apparent in the more flexible and emotional treat¬ 
ment of the human figure, as it is in the substitotion of naturalistic 
plant and animal forms for the more conventional ornamentation 
of the earlier centuries. Statuesque architectonic dignity and 
calmness are replaced by slender grace and soulful expression. 
The drapery, instead of being arranged in heavy folds, clings 
to the body and accentuates rather than conceab the form. 
At the same time, the subjects treated by the Gothic sculptor 
do not depart to any marked degree from those which fell to 
the task of the Romanesque workers, though they are brought 
more within the range of human emotions. 

It is only natural that in France, which was the birthplace of 
Gothic architecture, the sister art of sculpture should have 
attained its earliest and most striking development. 
n During the 13th century, the imagiers, or stone 
to l^mt. sculptors, worked hand in hand with the great cathedral 
builders. This century may indeed be called the 
golden age of Gothic sculpture. 

WWle still keeping its early dignity and subordination to 
its architectural setting, the sculpture reached a very high 
degree of graceful finish and even sensuous beauty. Nothing 
could surpass the loveliness of the angel statues round the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and even the earlier work on the facade 
of Laon cathedral is full of grace and delicacy. Amiens cathedral 
b especially rich in sculpture of thb date,—as, for example, 
the noble and majestic statues of Christ and the Apostles at 
the west end ; the sculpture on the south transept of about 
1260-1270, of more developed style, b remarkable for dignity 
combined with soft lieauty.^ The noble row of kings on the 
west end of Notre Dame at Paris has, like the earlier sculpture, 
been ruined by “ restoration,” which has robbed the statues 
of both then .spirit and their vigour. To the latter years of the 
13th century belong the magnificent series of statues and reliefs 
round the three great western doorwaj's of the same church, 
among which are no fewer than thirty-four life-sized figures. 
On the whole, the single statues throughout this period are finer 
than the reliefs with many figures, ^me of the statues of the 
Virgin and Child are of extraordinary beauty, in spite of their 
being often treated with a certain mannerism,—a curved pose 
of the body, which appears to have been copied from ivory 
statuettes, in which the figure followed the curve of the elephant’s 
tusk. The north transept at Reims is no Jess rich: the central 
.statue of Christ is a work of much grace and nobility of form ; 
and some nude figures—^for example, that of St &bastian— 
show a knowledge of the human body which was very unusual 
at that early date. Many of these Reims statues, like those 
by Torell at Westminster, are quite equal to the best work 
of Niccola Pisano. The abbey church of St Denis possesses 
the largest collection of French 13th-century monumental 
effigies, a large number of which, with supposed portraits of the 
early kings, were made during the rebuilding of the church in 
1264 ; some of them appear to be “ archabtic ” copies of oldff 
contemporary statues.*' 

In the 14th century French sculpture began to decline, though 
much beautiful plastic work was still produced. Some of the 
reliefs on the choir screen of Notre Dame at Paris belong to thb 
period, as does also much fine sculpture on the transepts of 
Rouen cathedral and the west end of Lyons. At the end of thb 
century an able sculptor from the Netherlands, Claus Sluter 
(who followed the tradition of the 14th-century school of Toumai 
which b marked by the exqubite study of the detaUs of nature 
and led to the brilliant development of Flemish realbm), executed 
much fine work, especially at Dijon, under the patronage of 
Philip the Bold, for whose newly founded Carthusian monastery 

> See Rusldn, TAs BfW* 0/(1878). 

• Sec F^libien, Histoire de VAbhayt d$ SaifU-D$nys (PariSj 1706). 


in 1399 he sculptured the great “ Moses fountain " in the clobter, 
with six life-sbed statues of prophets in stone, painted and gilt 
in the usual medieval fashion. Not long before hb death in 1411 
Sluter completed a very magnificent altar tomb for Philip 
the Bold, now in the museum at Dijon. It is of white marble, 
surrounded with arcading, which contains about forty small ala¬ 
baster figures representing mourners of all classes, executed 
with much dramatic power. The recumbent portrait effigy of 
Philip in hb ducal mantle with folded hands b a work of great 
power and delicacy of treatment.’ 

Whibt in France there was a dbtinct slackening in building 
activity in the 14th century, which led to a corresponding 
decline in sculpture, Germany experienced a reawaken- o,naaa 
ing of artbtic creative energy and power. That the ua- 
Gothic style had taken root on German soil in the ctatmrr 
precede century, is proved by the fresh, mobile “■***”• 
treatment of the statues on the south porch of the east facade 
of Bamberg cathedral, and even more by the equestrian statue 
of Conrad ill. in the market-place at Bamberg, which, supported 
by a foliated corbel, exhibits startling vigour and originality, 
and b designed with wonderful largeness of effect, though small 
in scale. The statues of Henry the Lion and ^een Matilda 
at Brunswick, of about the same period, are of the highest beauty 
and dignity of expression. Strassburg cathedral, though sadly 
damaged by restoration, still possesses a large quantity of the 
finest sculpture of the 13th century. One tympanum relief of 
the Death of the Virgin, surrounded by the sorrowing Apostles, 
is a work of the very highest beauty, worthy to rank with the 
best Italian sculpture of even a later period. Of its class nothing 
can surpass the purely decorative carving at Strassburg, with 
varied realbtic foliage studied from nature, evidently with the 
keenest interest and enjoyment. 

But such works were only isolated manifestations of German 
artbtic genius, until, in the next century, sculpture rose to new 
and splendid life, though it found expression not so much in 
the composition of extensive groups, as in the neighbouring 
France, but in the carving of isolated figures of rare and subtle 
beauty. 

Nuremberg is rich in good sculpture of the 14th century. 
The church of St Sebald, the Frauenkirche, and the west fajade 
of St Lawrence are lavbhly decorated with reliefs and statues, 
vew rich in effect, but showing the germs of that mannerism 
which grew so strong in Germany during the 15th century. 
Of special beauty are the statuettes which adorn the “ beautiful 
fountain,” which was formerly erroneously attributed to the 
probably mythical sculptor Sebald Schonhofer, and b decorated 
with gold and colour by the painter Rudolf.’ Of considerable 
importance are the statues of Chnst, the Virgin, and the Apostles 
on the piers in the choir of Cologne cathedral, which Vere 
completed after 1350. They are particularly notable for their 
admirable polychromatic treatment. The reliefs on the high 
altar, which are of later date, are wrought in white marble on 
a back^ound of black marble. Augsburg produced several 
sculptors of ability about thb time; the museum possesses 
some very noble wooden statues of thb school, large in scale 
and dignified in treatment. On the exterior of the choir of the 
church of Matienburg castle b a very remarkable colos^ figure 
of the Virgin of about 1340-1350. Like the Hildesheim choir 
screen, it B made of hard stucco and b decorated with glass 
mosaics. The equestrian bronze group of St George and the 
Dragon in the market-place at Pr^e b excellent in workman¬ 
ship and full of vigour, though much wantmg dignity of style. 
Another fine work m bronze of about the same date is the effig)' 
of Archbbhop Conrad (d. 1261) in Cologne cathedral, executed 
many years after hb death. The portrait appears truthful and 
the whole figure b noble in style. The mihtary effigies of tlub 
time in Geimany as ekewhere were almost unavoidably stiff 
and lifeless from the necessity of r^resenting then in plate 

® See A. Kleindausz, Claus Slutsr (Paris, 1908). 

‘ See Baader, Bsitrdss tur Kunstgssch. NUrnbtnt ; Rettborg, 
Niimbtrgs Kututisben (Stuttgart, 1854), and P, J. Hie, Nuremberg 
and tts Art to the end oj the 18th Century (London, 190J). 
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amMur. The eodesiaitical chasuble, in which priestly effigies 
nearly always appear, is also a thoroughly unsculpturesque 
form of drapery, both from its awkward shape and its absence 
of folds. The Gunther of Schwar/burg (d. 1349) in Frankfiwt 
catliedral is a characteristic example of these sepulchral effigies 
in slight relief. 

In England, much of the fine istii-century sculpture was 
used to decorate the fumades of churches, though, on the whole, 
AnUitc- caffiedral architecture ffid not offer such great 

tant * opportunities to the imagier as did that of France. 
naiptun A notable exception is Wells cathedral, the west end of 
^ which, dating from about the middle of the century, 
' Is covered with more than 600 figures in the round 
or in relief, arranged in tiers, and of varying sizes. The tympana 
of the doorways are filled with reliefs, and above them stand 
rows of colossal statues of kings and queens, bishops and knights, 
and saints both male and female, aU treated very skilfully with 
nobly arranged drapery, and graceful heads designed in a 
thoroughly architectonic way, with due regard to the main lines 
of the Iwilding they are meant to decorate. In this respect 
the early medieval sculptor inherited one of the great merits 
of the Greeks of the best period; his figures or reliefs form an 
essential part of the design of the building to which they are 
affixed, and are treated in a subordinate manner to their archi¬ 
tectural surrounding.s—very different from most of the sculpture 
on modem buildings, which frequently looks as if it had been 
stuck up as an afterthought, and frequently by its violent and 
incongruous lines is rather an impertinent excrescence than 
an ornament.' Peterborough, Lichfield and Salisbury cathedrals 
have fine examples of the sculpture of the 13th century: in the 
chapter-house of the last the spandrels of the wall-arcade are 
filled with sixty reliefs of subjects from Bible history, all treated 
with much grace and refinement. To the end of the same 
century belong the celebrated reliefs of angels in the spandrels 
of the choir arches at Lincoln, carved in a large massive way with 
great strength of decorative effect. Other fine reliefs of angels, 
executed about ia6o, exist in the transepts of Westminster 
Abbey ; being high from the ground, they arc broadly treated 
without any high finish in the details.' 

Purely decorative carving in stone reached its highest point 
of excellence about the middle of the 14th century—rather later, 
that is, than the best period of figure sculpture. Wood-carving 
(y.».), on the othw hand, reached its artistic climax a full century 
later under the influence of the fully developed Perpendicular 
style. 

The most important effigies of the 14th century are those 
in gilt bronze of Edward III. (d. 1377) and of Riclwd 11 . and 
his queen (made in 1395), all at Westminster. They are all 
portfaits, but are decidedly inferior to the earlier work of William 
Torell. The effigies of Richard II. and Anne of Bohemia were 
the work of Nicolas Broker and Godfred Prest, goldsmith citizens 
of London. Another fine bronze effigy is at Canterbury on the 
tomb of die Black Prince (d. 1376); though well cast and with 
carefully modelled armour, it is treated in a somewhat dull 
and conventional way. The recumbent stone figure of'Lady 
Arundel, with two angels at her head, in Chichester cathedral is 
remarkable for its c^ peaceful pose and the beauty of the 
drapery. Among the most perfect works of this description 
is the alabaster tomb of Ralph Nevill, first earl of Westmorland, 
with figures of himself and his two wives, in Staindrop church, 
county Durham (i4a6), removed, 1908, from a dark comer of 
the church into full lig^t, a few feet away, where its beauty 
may now be examined. A very fine but more realistic wrark is 
the tomb figure of William of Wykeham {d. 1404) in the cathedral 

' The sculpture on the Baris opeta house is a striking instance of 
tliis: and so. in a small way, are the statues in the rensdos at West¬ 
minster AU|H|Bd that at Gloucester cathedral. Another is afforded 
by the figjpW^odem soldiers inserted in the beautifully-designed 
Gothic iP|iwWar Memorial (by U. F. Bodiey, K.A.) set up in the 
cat hed aA&se in York. 

* whole, Westminster possesses the most completely 

repralimtive coQection of English medieval sculpture in an nn- 
brokMPauccesaion from the t3th to the I6th century. 
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at Winchester. The cathedrids at Rodiester, Lichfield, York', 
Lincoln, Exeter and many other ecclesiastical buildings in 
England are rich in examples of 14th-century sculpture, 
usbd occasionally with great profusion and riding of effect, 
but treated in strict subordination to the architectural 
background. 

The finest piece of bronze sculpture of the 15th century is 
the effigy of ^chard Beauchamp (d. 1439) in his family chapel 
at Warwick—a noble portrait figure, richly decorated with 
engraved ornaments. The modelling and casting were done 
by William Austen of London, and the gilding and engraving 
a Netherlands goldsmith who had settled in London, named 
Bartholomew Lambespring, assisted by several other skilful 
artists. 

The first Spanish sculptor of real eminence who need be 
considered is Aparicio, who lived and worked in the i ith century. 
Uis shrine of St Milkm, executed to the order of Don 
Sancho the Great Is in the monastery of Yuso, and is ^ 
a composition excellent, in its way, in design, grace and propor¬ 
tion. In the early medieval period the sculpture of northern 
Spain was much influenced by contemporary art in France. 
From the 12th to the 14th century many French architects 
and sculptors visited and worked in Spain. The catliedral of 
Santiago de Compostella possesses one of the grandest existing 
specimens in the world of late 12th-century architectonic 
sculpture; this, though the work of a native artist, Mastei 
Mateo,® is thoroughly French in style ; as recorded by an inscripi- 
tion on the front, it was completed in 1188. The whole of the 
western portal with its three doorways is covered with statues 
and reliefs, all richly decorated with colour, part of which still 
remains. Round the central arch are figures of the twenty-four 
eldm, and in the tympanum a very noble relief of Christ in 
Majesty between Saints and Angels. As at Chartres, the jamb- 
shafts of the doorways are decorated with .standing statues of 
saints—St James the elder, the patron of the church, being 
attached to the central pillar. These noble figures, though 
treated in a somewhat rigid manner, are thoroughly subordinate 
to the main lines of the building. Their heads, with pointed 
beards and a fixed mechanical smile, together with the stiff 
drapery arranged in long narrow folds, recall the Aeginetan 
pediment sculpture of about 500 b.c. This appears strange at 
first sight, but the fact is that the works of the early Greek and 
the medieval Spaniard were both produced at a somewhat 
similar stage in two far distant periods of artistic development. 
In both cases plastic art was freeing itself from the bonds of a 
hieratic archaism, and had reached one of the last steps in a 
development which in the one case culminated in the perfec¬ 
tion of the Phidian age, and in the other led to the exquisitely 
beautiful yet simple and reserved art of the end of the 13th 
and early part of the 14th century,—the golden age of sculpture 
in P'rance and Englwd. In the cathedral of Tarragona 
are nine statues, in stone, executed by Bartolom^ in 1278 for 
the gate. 

In the 14th century the silversmiths of Spain produced many 
works of sculpture of great size and technical power. One of 
the finest, by a Valencian called Peter Bemec, is the great silver 
retable at Gerona cathedral, it is divided into three tiers of 
stataettes and reliefs, richly framed in canopied niches, all of 
silver, partly cast and partly hammered. 

In the 15th century an infusion of German influence was 
mixed with that of P'rance, as may be seen in the very rich 
sculptural decorations which adorn ffie main door of Salamanca 
cathedral, the facade of S. Juan at 'Valladolid, and the church 
and cloisters of S. Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, perhaps the most 
gorgeous exaiffplM of architectural sculpture in the world. 
Th^ were executed between 1418 and 1425 by a group of 
clever sculptors, among whom A. and F. Diaz, A. F. de Sah^n, 
A. Rodriguez and A. Gonzales were perhaps the chief. The 
marble altar-piece of the grand altar at Tarragona was begun 

® A kneeling portrait-statue of klateo is introduced at the back of 
the central pier. This figure is riow much revered by the Spanish 
peasants, and the bead is partly worn away with kisses. 
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by P. JuM in 14*6 and completed by G. De La Mota. The 
carved foliage of this period is of especial beauty and spirited 
execution; realistic forms of plant-growth are mingled with 
other more conventional foliage in the most masterly manner. 
The very noble bronte monument of Archdeacon Pelayo (d. 1400) 
in Burgos cathedral was probably the work of Simon of Oilogne, 
who was also architect of the (irtosa at Miraflores, 2 m. from 
Burges. The church of this monastery contains two of the most 
magmficently rich monuments in the world, especially the 
altar-tomb of King John II. and his queen by GiV de Shoe— 
a perfect marvel of rich alabaster canopy-work and intricate 
under-cutting. The eff^es have little merit. From the 16th \ 
century onwards wood was a favourite material with Spanish \ 
sculptors, who employed it for devotional and historical groups ' 
realistically treated, such as the “ Scene from Taking of Granada ” 
by El Maestre Rodrigo, and even for portrmture, as in the Bust 
of Turiano by Alonzo Berruguete (1480-1561). 

During the 14th century Florence and the neighbouring 
cities were the chief centres of Italian sculpture, and there 
numerous sculptors of successively increasing artistic 
wutoton power lived and worked, till in the 15th century the 
la Italy, city had become the aesthetic capital of the world. 

But the Gothic sculptor’s activity was by no means 
confined to Tuscany, for in northern Italy various schools 
of sculpture existed in the 14th century, especially at Verona 
and Venice, whose art differed widely from the contemporary 
art of Tuscany ; but Milan and Pavia, on the other hand, possessed 
sculptors who followed closely the style of the Pisani. The chief 
examples of the latter class are the magnificent shrine of St 
Augustine in the cathedral of Pavia, dated 1362, and the some¬ 
what similar shrine of Peter the Martyr (1330), by Balduccio 
of Pisa, in the church of S. Eustorgio at Milan, both of white 
marble, decorated in the most lavish way with statuettes and 
subject reliefs. Many other fine pieces of the Pisan school exist 
in Milan. The well-known tombs of the Scaliger fanuly at 
Verona show a more native style of design, and in general form, 
though not in detail, suggest the influence of transalpine Gothic. 
In Venice the northern and almost French character of much 
of the early 15th-century sculpture is more strongly marked, 
especially in the noble figures in high reUef which decorate 
the lower story and angles of the doge’s palace ;' these are 
mostly the work of a Venetian named Bartolomeo Bon. A 
magnificent marble tympanum relief by Bon can be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; it has a noble colossal figure 
of the Madonna, who shelters under her mantle a number of 
kneeling worshippers ; the background is enriched with foliage 
and heads, forming a “ Jesse tree,” designed with great decorative 
skill. The cathedral of Como, built at the very end of the isth 
century, is decorated with good sculpture of almost GoAic 
style, but on the whole rather dull and mechanical in detail, 
like much of the sculpture in the extreme north of Italy. A 
large quantity of rich sculpture was produced in Naples during 
the 14th century, but of no great merit either in design or in 
execution. The lofty monument of King Robert (1350), behind 
the high altar of S. Chiara, and other tombs in the same church 
are the most conspicuous works of this period. The extraordinary 
poverty in the production of sculpture in Rome during the 14th 
century was remarkable. The clumsy effigies at the north-east 
of K Maria in I’rastevere are striking examples of the degradation 
of the plastic art there about the year 1400; and it was not 
till nearly the middle of the centmy that the arrival of able 
Florentine sculptors, such as Filarete, Mino da Fiesole, and the 
PoUoiuoli, initiated a brilliant era of artistic activity, which, 
however, for about a century continued to depend on the presence 
of sculptors from Tuscany and other northern provinces. It 
was not, in fact, till the period of full decadence had begun that 
Rome itself produced any notable artists. 

In Florence, the centre of artistic activity during the 15th 
as well as the 14th century, Giotto not only inaugurated the 
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> See Ruskin, Slones 0/ Venice ; and Mothes, Gesch- der Bank. u. 
Bildk. Venedigs (Leipzig, 1859)! also H. v. d. Gabelentz, UittetcUlerl. 
Plastih in Yenedig (Leipzig, 1902). 


modem era of pauAing, but in his relief sculpture, and more 
particularly by the influence he exercised upon Andrea Pisano, 
carried the art of sculpture btyond the point where it had been 
left by Giovanni Pisano. In Andrea we find something of 
Niccola’s classic dignity grafted on to Giovanni’s close observation 
of nature. His greatest works are the bronze south gate of the 
Baptistery, and some of the reliefs on Giotto’s Campsite. The 
last great master of the Gothic period is Andrea di Clone, better 
known as Orcagna (1308 ? to 1368), who, like Giotto, achieved 
fame in the three sister arts of painting, sculpture and atchi- 
l lecture. His wonderful tabernacle at Or San Michele is a noble 
\ testimony to bis efficiency in the three arts and to his early 
trsining as a goldsmith. Very beautiiul sepulchral effigies in 
low rehei were produced in many parts of Italy, espeiMly at 
Florence. The tomb of Lorenzo Acciaioli, in the CCTtosa near 
Florence, is a fine example of about the year 1400, which has 
absurdly been attributed to Donatello. The similarity between 
the plastic arts of Athens in the 5th or 4th century b.c. and of 
Florence in the 15th century is not one of analogy only. Though 
free from any touch of copyism, there are many points in the 
works of such men as Donatello, Luca della Robbia, and Antonio 
Pisano which strongly recall the sculpture of ancient Greece, 
and suggest that, if a sculptor of the later Phidian school had been 
surrounded by the same types of face and costume as those 
among which the Italians lived, he would have produced plastic 
works closely resembling those of the great Florentine masters. 
Lorenzo Ghiberti may & called the first of the great sculptors 
of the Renaissance. But between him and Orcagna stands 
another master, the Sienese, Jacopo della Quercia “ (tyji- 
1438) who, although in some minor traits connected with the 
Gothic school, heralds at this early date the boldest and most 
vigorous and original achievements of two generations hence. 
Indeed, Jacopo, whose chief works are the Fonte Guja at Siena 
(now reconstructed) and the reliefs on the gate of S. Petronio 
at Bologna, stands in his strong muscular treatment of the 
human figure nearer to Michelangelo than to his Gothic pre¬ 
cursors and contemporaries. Contemporaneously with Ghiberti, 
the sculptor of the world-famed baptistery gates, and with 
Donatello, and to a certain extent influenced by them, worked 
some men who, like Ciuffi^i, were still essentially Gothic in 
their style, or, like Nanni di Banco, retained unmistakable 
traces of the earlier manner. Luca della Robbia, the founder 
of a whole dynasty of sculptors in gUized terra-cotta, with his 
classic purity of style and sweetness of expression, came next 
in order. Unsensual beauty elevated by religious spirit was 
attained in the highest degree by Mino da I'iesolc, the two 
Rossellini, Benedetto da Maiano, Desiderio da Settignano and 
other sculptors more or less directly influenced by Donatello. 
Through them the tomb monument received the definite form 
which it retained throughout the Renaissance period. Two 
of the noblest equestrian statues the world has probably ever 
seen are the Gattamelata statue at Padua by Donatello and the 
statue of Colleoni at Venice by Verrocchio and I.eopardi. A 
third, which was probably of equal beauty, was modelled in clay 
by Leonardo da Vinci, but it no longer exists. Among other 
sculptors who flourished in Italy about the middle of the igth 
century, are the Lucchese Matteo Civitali; Agostino di Duccio 
(1418-C. 1481), whose principal works are to be found at Rimini 
and Perugia; the bronze-worker Bertoldo di Giovanni (1420- 
1491); Antonio del Pollaiuolo, the author of the tombs of popes 
Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. at St Peter’s in Rome; and 
Francesco Laurana (1424-1501 ?), a Dalmatian who worked 
under Brunelleschi and left many traces of his activity in Naples 
(Triumphal Arch), Sicily and southern France. Finally came 
Michelangelo, who raised the sculpture of the modern world 
to its highest pitch of magnificence, and at the same tiihe sowed 
the seeds of its rapidly approaching decline; the bead of his 
David at Florence is a work of unrivalled force and dignity. 
His rivals and imitators, Baccio Bandinelli, Giacomo della 
Poru, Montelupo, Ammanati and Vincenzo de’ Rossi (pupils 
of Bandinelli) and others, copied and exaggerated his faults 
’ See Carl Cornelius, Jacopo delta Quercia (Hahe a. S., 1S96). 
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without possessing a touch of his gigantic genius. In other 
parts of Italy, such as Pavia, the traditions of the 15th century 
lasted longer, though gradually fading. The statuary and reliefs 
which make the C^rtosa near Pavia one of the most gorgeous 
buildings in the world are free from the influence of Michelangelo, 
which at Florence and Rome was overwhelming. Though much 
of the sculpture was begun in the second half of the 15th centu^, 
the greater part was not executed till much later. The magnifl- 
cent tomb of the founder, Giovanni Gnleazzo Visconti, was not 
completed till about 1560, and is a gorgeous example of the 
style of the Renaissance grown weak from excess of richness 
and from loss of the simple purity of the art of the 15th century. 
Everywhere in this wonderful building the fault is the same; 
and the growing love of luxury and display, which was the 
curse of the time, is reflected in the plastic decorations of the whole 
church. The old religious spirit had died out and was succeeded 
by unbelief or by an affected revival of paganism. Monuments 
to tuicient Romans, such as tho-se to the two Plinys on the facade 
of Como cathedra], or “ heroa ” to unsaintly mortals, .such as 
that erected at Rimini by Sigismondo Pandolfo in honour of 
Isotta,’ grew up side by side with shrines and churches dedicated 
to the saints. We have seen how the youthful vigour of the 
Christian faith vivified for a time the dry bones of expiring 
classic art, and now the decay of this same belief brought 
with it the destruction of all that was most valuable in medieval 
sculpture. .Sculpture, like the other arts, became the bond-slave 
of the rich, and ceased to be the natural expression of a whole 
people. Though for a lon^ time in Italy great technical skill 
continued to exist, the vivifying spirit was dead, and at last a 
dull scholasticism or a riotous extravagance of design liecame 
the leading characteristics. 

The 16U1 century was one of transition to this state of degrada¬ 
tion, but nevertheless produced many sculptors of great ability 
who were not wholly crushed by the declining taste of their 
time. John of Douai (1524-1608), usually known as Giovanni 
da Bologna, one of the ablest, lived and worked almost entirely 
in Italy. His bronze statue of Mercury flying upwards, in the 
Uffizi, one of his finest works, is full of life and movement. By 
him also is the “ Carrying off of a Sabine Woman ” in the I-oggia 
de’ Lanzi. His great fountain at Bologna, with two tiers of boys 
and mermaids, surmounted by a colossal statue of Neptune, a 
very noble work, is composed of architectural features combined 
with sculpture, and is remarkable for beauty of proportion. 
He also cast the fine bronze equestrian statue of Cosimo de’ 
Medici at Florence and the very richly decorated west door of 
Pisa cathedral, the latter notable for the overcrowding of its 
ornaments and the want of sculpturesque dignity in the figures ; 
it is a feeble imitation of Ghil^rti’s noble production. One of 
Giovanni's best works, a group of two nude figures fighting, 
is now lost. A fine copy in lead existed till recently in the front 
quadrangle of Brasenose College, Oxford, of which it was the 
chief ornament. In 1881 it was sold for old lead by the princifial 
and fellows of the college, and was immediately melted down by 
the plumber who bought it—an irrepamble loss, as the only 
other existing copy is very inferior; the destruction was an 
utterly inexcusable act of vandalism. The sculpture on the 
western facade of the church at Ixireto and the elaborate bronze 
gates of Santa Casa are works of great technical merit by 
Girolamo Lombardo and his sons, about the middle of the 16th 
century. BenvMJuto Cellini (1500-1569), though in the main 
greater as goldsmith than as sculptor, product one work of 
great beauty and dignity—^the bronze Perseus in the Loggia 
de’ Lanzi at Florence. Hu la^ bust of Cosimo de’ Medici in the 
Bargello is mean and petty in style. A number of very clever 
statues and groups in terra-cotta were modelled by Antonio 
Begarelfi of Modena (d. 1565), and wem enthusiastica^ admired 
by Michelangelo ; tM finest are a “Pieti ” in S. Maria Pomposa 
and a large “ Descent from the Cross ” in S. Ftancesra, both at 
Modena. The cokusal bronze seated statue of Julius III. at 
Perugia, cast in 1555 by Vincenzio Danti, is one of the best 
portrait-figures of &e time. 

* See Yriorte, Rimm au XV> siiclt (Paris, 1880). 
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The latter part of the 15th century in France was a time of 
transition from the medieval style, which had gradually been 
deteriorating, to the more florid and reahstic taste of _ 
the Renaissance. To this period belong a number 
of rich reliefs and statues on the choir - screen la pnact 
of Chartres cathedral. Those on the SCTeen at 
Amiens are later still, and exhibit the rapid advance of the 
new style. 

The tnmsition from the Gothic to the Renaissance is to be 
noted in many tomb monuments of the second half of the 15th 
and the beginning of the 16th centuries, notably in Rouland 
de Roux’s magnificent tomb of the cardinals of Amboise at 
Rouen cathedral. Italian motifs are paramount in the grwt 
tomb of Louis XII. and his wife Anne of Bretagne, at St Denis, 
by Jean Juste of Tours. 

The influx of Italian artists into Frwice in the reign of Francisl., 
who, with Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, Rosso, and 
Primaticcio, had summoned Benvenuto Cellini and 
other Italian sculptors to his court, naturally led to 
the practical extinction of the Ciothic style, though jafimaet. 
isolated examples of medievalism still occur about me 
middle of the i6th century. Such are the “ Entombment ” in the 
crypt of Bourges cathedral, and the tomb of Ren^ of (!halons 
in (he church of St Etienne at Bar-le-Duc. But the main current 
of artistic thought followed the direction indicated by the found¬ 
ing of the italianizing school of Fontainebleau. Jean Goujon, 
(d. 1572) was the ablest French sculptor of the time ; he combined 
great technical skill and refinement of modelling with the florid 
and affected style of the age. His nude figure of ‘ ‘ Diana reclining 
by a Stag,” now in the Louvre, is a graceful and vigorous piece 
of work, superior in sculpturesque breadth to the somewhat 
similar bronze relief of a nymph by Cellini. Between 1540 and 
1552 Goujon executed the fine monument at Rouen to Duke 
l^uis de Br6z6, and from 1555 to 1562 was mainly occupied in 
decorating the Louvre with sculpture. One of the most pleasing 
and graceful works of this period, thoroughly Italian in style, 
is the marble group of the “ Three Graces ” bearing on their h^s 
an urn containing the heart of Henry II., executed in 1560 by 
Germain Pilon for Catherine de Medicis. The monument of 
Catherine and Henry II. at St Denis, by the same .sculptor, 
is an inferior and coarser work. Maitre Ponce, probably the 
same as the Italian Ponzio Jacquio, chiselled the noble monument 
of Albert of Cirpi (1535), now in the Louvre. Another very 
fine portrait effigy of about 1570, a recumbent figure in full 
armour of the duke of Montmorency, presers’ed in the Louvre, 
is the work of BarthClemy Prieur. Francois Duquesnoy of 
Brussels (1594-1644), usually known as 11 Fiammingo, was a 
clever sculptor, thoroughly French in style, though he mostly 
worked in Italy. His l^ge statues are very poor, but his reliefs 
in ivory of boys and cupids are modelled with wonderfully soft 
realistic power and graceful fancy. 

To these sculptors should, be added Jacques Sarrazin, well 
known for the colossal yet elegant caryatides for the grand 
pavilion of the Louvre; and Fran9oi8 Augier, the sculptor of 
the splendid mausoleum of the due de Montmorency. 

In the Netherlands the great development of pmnting was 
not accompanied by a parallel movement in plastic 
sirt. Of the few monuments that claim attention, ;v»rt»r- 
we must mention the brtmze tomb of Mary of Burgundy lamdM. 

at Notre-Dame, Bruges, executed about 1495 ly Jim 
de Baker, and the leas remarkable though technically more 
complete companion tomb of Charles (he Bold (1558). 

The course of the Renaissance movement in German sculpture 
differs from that of most other countries in so far as it appears 
to grow gradually out of the Gothic style in the 
direction of individual, realistic treatment of the 
figure which in late Gorfiic days had become somewhat 
conventional and schematic and ideali^. Marked 
physiognomic expression, careful rendering of move¬ 
ment, costume and details, and the sugjjestion of different 
textures, together with almost tragic emotional intensity, art 
the chief aims of the 15th-century scu^itors who, on the whole, 
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^here to medieval thought and arrangement. The Italian 
influence, which did not make itself felt until the early days 
of the i6th century, led to brilliant results, whilst the workers 
retained their fresh northern individuality and keen observation 
of nature. But in the latter half of this century it began to 
choke these national characteristics, and led to somewhat 
theatrical and conventional classicism and mannerism. 

One speciality of the 15th century was the production of an 
immense number of wooden altars and reredoses, painted and 
gilt in the most gorgeous way and covered with subject-reliefs 
and statues, the former often treated in a very pictorial style.* 
Wooden screens, stalls, tabernacles and other church-fittings 
of the greatest elaboration and clever workmanship were largely 
produced in Germany at the same time, and on into the i6th 
century.** J6rg Syrlin, one of the most able of these sculptors 
in wood, executed the gorgeous choir-stalls in Ulm cathedral, 
richly decorated with statuettes and canopied work, between 
1469 and 1474 ; his son and namesake sculptured the elaborate 
stalls in Blaubeuren church of 1496 and the great pulpit in Ulm 
cathedral. Another exceptionally important work of this type 
is the magnificent altar at St Wolfgang in Upper Austria, 
carved by the Tirolese, Michael Pacher, in 1481. Veit Stoss 
of Cracow, who later settled in Nuremberg, a man of bad char¬ 
acter, was a most skilful sculptor in wood ; he carved the high 
altar, the tabernacle and the stalls of the Frauenkirche at 
Cracow, between 147* and 1494. One of his finest works is a 
large piece of wooden panelling, nearly 6 ft. square, carved in 
1495, with central reliefs of the Doom and the Heavenly Host, 
framed by minute reliefs of scenes from Bible history. It is 
now in the Nuremberg town-hall. Wohlgemuth (i 434 -*SJ 9 )) 
the master of A. Diirer, was not only a painter but also a clever 
wood-carver, as was also Durer himself (1471-1528), who 
executed a tabernacle for the Host with an exquisitely carved 
relief of Christ in Majesty between the Virgin and St John, 
which still exists in the chapel of the monastery of Landau. 
Diirer also produced miniature reliefs cut in boxwood and 
hone-stone, of which the British Museum (print-room) possesses 
one of the finest examples. Adam Krailt {e. 1455-1S07) was 
another of this class of sculptors, but he worked also in stone ; 
he produced the great Schreyer monumen|(i492) for St Sebald’s 
at Nuremberg,--a very skilful though mannered piece of 
sculpture, with very realistic figures in the costume of the time, 
carved in a way more suited to wood than stone, and too pictorial 
in effect. He also made the great tabernacle for the Host, 
80 ft. high, covered with statuettes, in Ulm cathedral, and the 
very spirited “ Stations of the Cross ” on the road to the Nurem¬ 
berg cemetery. 

The Vischer family of Nuremberg for three generations were 
among the ablest sculptors in bronze during the 15th and i6th 
centuries. Hermann Vischer the elder worked mostly^ between 
1450 and 1505, following the earlier medieval traditions, but 
without the originality of his son, Peter Vischer. 

Next to Nuremberg, the chief centres of bronze sculpture 
were Augsburg and Lubeck. Innsbruck possesses one of the 
finest series of bronze statues of the first half of the i6th century, 
namely twenty-eight colossal figures round the tomb of the 
emperor Maximilian, which stands in the centre of the nave, 
representing a succession of heroes and ancestors of the emperor. 
The first of the statues which was completed cost 30M nor^, 
and so Maximilian invited the help of Peter Vischer, whose skm 
was greater and whose work less expensive than that of the 
local craftsmen. Most of them, however, were executed by 
sculptors of whom little is now known. They differ much m 
style, though all are of great technical merit. The finest b an 
ideal statue of King Arthur of Britain, in plate armour of me 
14th or early 15 th century, very remarkable for the nobihty 
of the face and pose. That of Theodoric b also a very fine 

* This class of large wooden retable was much imitated in Spain 
and Scandinavia, The metropolitan cathedral of Rdskildc in Den¬ 
mark possesses a very large and magnificent example covered with 
subject reliefs enrichM with gold and colours. 

< See Waagen, Kumt utid KiinstUr tn DfutscU. (Leipzig, 1S43- 
1845). 
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conception. Both are wrongly said to be the work of Peter 
Vbcher himself. Of the o^is, the best, nine in number, are 
by Master Gils. The others, which rai^ from stiffness to 
exaggerated re^m, are executed by inferior workers. 

In the latter part of the' 16th century the influence of the 
later Italian Renaissance becomes very apparent, and many 
elaborate works in bronze were produced, especially at Au^burg, 
where Hubert Gerhard cast the fine “ Augustus fountam ” m 
1593, and Adrian de Vries made the “ Hercules fountain ’’ in 
1599; both were influenced by the style of Giovanni di Bolog^, 
as shown in hb magnificent fountain at Bologna. 

At the beginning of the i6th century sculpture in England 
was entering upon a period of rapid decadence, and to some 
extent had lost its native individuality. The finest yj, 
series of statues of thb period are those of life-size xaatia- 
high up on the walb of Henry VII.’s chapel at West- 
minster and others over the various minor altars. 

These ninety-five figures, which represent saints and doctors 
of the church, vary very much in merit: some show German 
influence, others that of Italy, while a third class are, as it 
were, “ archabtic ” imitations of older Englbh sculpture.” In 
some cases the heads and general pose are graceful, and 
the drapery dignified, but in the main they are coarse both 
in design and in workmanship compared with the better 
plastic art of the 13th and 14th centuries. Thb decadence of 
English sculpture caused Henry VII. to invite the Florentine 
Torrigiano (1472 ?-iS22) to vbit England to model Md cast 
the bronze figures for hb own magnificent tomb, which still 
exbt in almost perfect preservation. The recumbent effigies of 
Henry VII. and his queen are fine specimens of Florentine art, 
well modelled with lifelike portrait heads and of very fine 
technique in the casting. The altar-tomb on which the effigies 
lie is of black marble, decorated with large medallion reliefs 
in gilt bronze, each with a pair of saints—the patrons of Henry 
and Elbabeth of York—of very graceful design. The altar and 
its large baldacchino and reredos were the work of Torrigiano, 
but were destroyed during the 17th century. The reredos had 
a large relief of the Resurrection of CTirist executed in painted 
terra-cotta, as were abo a life-size figure of the dead Chrbt 
under the altar-slab and four angeb on the top angles of the 
baldacchino ; a number of fragments of these figures have 
recently been found in the “ pockets ” of the nave vaulting, 
where they had been thrown after the destruction of the reredos. 
Torrigiano’s bronze effigy of Margaret of Richmond in tte 
south able of the same ^pel is a very skilful but too realistic 
portrait, apparently taken from a cast of the dead face and 
hands. Another terra-cotta effigy in the Rolb chapel b also, 
from internal evidence, attributed to the same able Florentine. 
Another talented Florentine sculptor, Benedetto da Maiano, was 
invited to England by Cardinal Wolsey to make hb tomb ; of 
thb only the marble sarcophagus now exists and has been used 
to hold the body of Admiral Nelson in St Paul’s Cathedral. 
Another member of the same family, named Giovanni, was 
the sculptor of the colossal terra-cotta heads of the Caesars 
affixed to the walb of the older part of Hampton Court Palace. 

In Spain, in Uie early part of the i6th century, a strong Italian 
influence superseded ^t of France and Germany, partly owing 
to the presence there of the Florentine Torrigiano g0t^tb 
and oriier Italian artbts. The magnificent tomb of JtMofa- 
Ferdinand and Isabella in Granada cathedral b a fine 
specimen of Italian Renabsance sculpture, somewhat 
similar in general form to the tomb of Sixtus IV. by Ant. 
Pollaiuolo in St Peter’s, but half a century later in the style 
of its det^. It looks as if it had b^ executed by Torrigiano, 
but the design whidi he made for it is said to have been rejected. 
The statue, of St Jerome, which he executed for the danvemt 
of Buenavbta, near Seville, was declared by Goya to be superior 
to Michelangelo’s “ Moses.” Some of the work of thb wnod, 
though purely Italian in style, was produced by Spanish sculptors, 

• There were once no fewer than 107 statues in the interior of this 
chapel, besides a large number on the exterior; see J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite in Archaeologia, vol. xlvii. pL x.-xii. 
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•—for nampls, the choir reliefs at Toledo cathedral, and those 
in the Coiegio Mayor at Salamanca by Alonto Berruguete, 
sculptor, painter and architect, trained in Rome and Florence, 
and the greatest designer of Spun up to tlmt tune. He work^ 
under Michelangelo and Vasari, arid on his return to Spain in 
1520 was appointed court painter and sculptor to Charles V. 
The same position was occupied under Philip II. by Caspar 
Bwerra (1520-1570), whose masterpiece u a figure of Our Lady 
of the Stditude, in Madrid. Esteban Jordan, Gregorio Hernandez 
and other Spanish sculptors produced a large number of elaborate 
retables, carved in wood with subjects in relief and richly 
decorated in gold and colours. These sumptuous masses of 
polychromatic sculpture resemble the 15th-century retables of 
Germany more than any Italian examples, and were a sort 
of survival of an older medieval style. J. Morlanes was the 
first of Spanish sculptors to adopt the style of Albert Diirer, 
which afterwards became general. Philip de Vigarni, Christopher 
of Salamanca, and Paul de Cespedes, who was native of Cordova, 
are names of great prominence up to the end of the century. 
Alo^ Cano (1600-1667), the painter, was remarkable for clever 
realistic sculpture, vety highly coloured and religious in style. 
Montanes, who died in 1614, was one of the ablest Spanish 
sculptors of his time. His finest works are the reliefs of the 
Madonna and Saints on an altar in the university church of 
Seville, and in the cathedral, in the chapel of St Augustine, a 
very nobly designed Conception, modelled with great skill. 

In the 17th century sculpture in wood still prevailed. The 
statue of St Bruno of Montanez seems to have inspired 
others to repeat the subject in the same material: Juan de 
Juin (d. 1614) is a case in point. Pedro de Mena and Zarcillo 
achieved great success in this class of sculpture. A. Pujol of 
Catalonia and Peter Roldan carried on the Spanish tradition. 
The chief names in the i8th century are those of Don P. Duque 
Comesso of Seville, Don J. de Hinestrosa, A. Salvador (known 
as “ the Roman,” d. 1766), Philip de Castro of Galicia, one of 
the most eminent sculptors of his time (d. 1775), and F. 
Gutierrez (d. 1782).' 

If the immediate followers of Michelangelo showed a tendency 
to turn the characteristics of the master’s style into exaggerated 
mannerism, the beginning of the 17th century finds 
Italian sculpture in a state of complete decadence, 
tm Italy, statue^ue dignity having given way to violent 
fluttering movement and florid excesses, such as was 
revived in a later century. From Italy this “ baroque ” style 
spread over the whole continent of Europe and retained its hold 
for nearly two centuries. The chief sculptor and architect of 
this period was the Neapolitan, J. L. Bernini (1598-1680), who, 
with the aid of a large school of assistants, produced an almost 
incredible quantity of sculpture of the most varying degrees 
of merit and hideousness. His chief early group, the Apollo and 
Duhne in the Villa Borghese, is a work of wonderful technical 
skill and delicate high finish, combined with soft beauty and 
grace, though too pictorial in style. In later life Bernini turned 
out work of bru^ coarseness,® designed in a thoroughly un- 
sculpturesque spirit. The churches of Rome, the colonnade 
of St Peter’s, and the bridge of S. Angelo are crowded with his 
clumsy colossal figures, half dnqied in wildly fluttering garments, 
—perfect models of what is worst in the plastic art. And yet 
his wxwks received perhaps more praise than those of any other 
sculj^r of any age, and after his death a scaffolding was erected 
outside the bridge of S. Angelo in order that people might walk 
round and admire his rows of feeble half-naked angrfs. For all 
that, Bernini was a man of undoubted talent, and in a better 
period of art would have been a sculptor of the first rank; many 

* For the earlier history of Spanish sculpture, see Don Juan 
Augustin Ccan Bermudez, Dtccionario hislorico dt los mas illusires 
^oftssorts de las bettas arles en Espagna (Madrid, 1800, 6 vols.). 
For the later sculpton, see B. Hftndke, Studien Mr GeschicUe dm 
tpaaischen fUatik (Strasbueg, tgoo). 

• The Ludovisi group of Fluto carrying off Proserpine, now in 
foe Bori^^ese Gallery, Is a striking exam^e, and shows Bernini's 
deterioration of style in later life. It has nothing in common with 
the Cain and Abel or the Apollo and Daphne-of his earlier years. 


of his portrait-busts are works of great vigour and dignity, quite 
free from the mannered extravagance of his larger scu^ture. 
St^no l^ema (1571-1636) was the ablest of his conteiiipo^ 
raries; his clever and much-admired statue, the figure of the 
dead S. Cecilia under the high altar of her basilica, is chiefly 
remarkable for its deathlike pose and the realistic treatment 
of the drapery. Another clever sculptor was Alessandro Algardi 
of Bologna (i598?-i654), who formed a school, which included 
G. Brunelli, D. Guidi and C. }lazza of Bologna. 

In the next century at Naples Queirolo, Corradini and Sam- 
inartino produced a number of statues, now in the chapel of 
S. Maria de’ Sangri, which are extraordinary examples 
of wasted labour and neglect of the simplest canons 
of plastic art. These are marble statues enmeshed in nyimia 
nets or covered with thin veils, executed with almost 
deceptive realism, perhaps the lowest stage of tricky degradation 
into which the sculptor’s art could possibly fall.® In the 18th 
century Italy was naturally the headquarters of the classical 
revival, which spread thence throughout most of Europe. 
Canova (1757-1822), a Venetian by birth, who spent most of his 
life in Rome, was perhaps the leading spirit of this movement, 
and became the most popular sculptor of his time. His work 
is very unequal in merit, mostly dull and uninteresting in style, 
and is occasionally marr^ by a meretricious spirit very contrary 
to the true classic feeling. His group of the “Three Graces,” 
the “ Hebe,” and the very popular “ Dancing-Girls,” copies of 
which in piaster disfigure the stairs of countless modem hotels and 
other buildings on the Continent,are typical examples of Canova’s 
worst work. Some of his sculpture is designed with far more 
of the purity that distinguished antique art; his finest work 
is the colossal group of Theseus slaying a Centaur, at Vienna. 
Canova’s attempts at Christian sculpture are singularly unsuccess¬ 
ful, as, for example, his pretentious monument to Pope Clement 
XIII. in St Peter’s at Rome, that to Titian at Venice, and 
Alfieri’s tomb in the Florentine church of S. Croce. Fiesole in 
the 19th century produced one sculptor of great talent, named 
Bastianini. He worked in the style of the great 15th-century 
Florentine sculptors, and follow^ especially the methods of 
his distinguished fellow-townsman Mino da Fiesole. Many of 
fiastianini’s works are hanlly to be distinguished from genuine 
sculpture of the i5tn century, and in some cases great prices 
have been paid for them under the supposition that they were 
medieval productions. These frauds were, however, perpetrated 
without Bastianini's consent, or at least without his power to 
prevent them. Several of his best terra-cotta works may be 
seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Whilst monumental sculpture in France during the 17th 
centuty continued to be influenced by Italy, the national 
tradition was carried on to a certain extent by such 
portraitists as the two Coustous and their master """• 
Coysevox (1640-1720), whose works are marked by a great 
sense of life and considerable technical skill. The exa^erated 
elegance in the treatment of the female figure, which 
became so marked a characteristic of French sculpture during 
this period, is the chief trait of Fran9oi8 Girardon (1630-1715), 
who was chiefly employed on*the sculptural decorations at 
Versailles, and on the famous equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 
which was destroyed during the Revolution and for which 
hundreds of exquisite drawings and studies were made, now in 
the French national collection. Far more strength and grandeur 
mark the work of Pierre Puget (1622-1694), who is best known 
by his “Milo of Crotona” for Versailles. His training was 
entirely Italian, and in style considerably influenced by Bernini. 
He worked for some considerable time in Italy, particularly in 
Genoa. The same opposed movements which run aide by side 
in Frendi 18th-century painting, academic allegory and frivolous 
sensuality, can be trac^ in the sculpture of t^ period. Of 

* In foe I9fo centuiy an Italian sculptor named Monti won much 
popular repute by simuar unworthy tricks; some veiled statues by 
him in foe London Exhibition of 1851 were greatly admired ; amce 
then copies or imitations of them have enraptured the visitors who 
have crowded round the Italian sculpture stalls at every snl»equent 
international exhibition. 
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the first, the chi^ representatives are Lemoyne and his pupil 
Falconet, who execute the equestrian statue of Peter the Great 
at St Petersburg; of the other, Clodion, whose real name was 
Claude Michel (e. 1745-1814). The lattw worked la^ly in 
terra-cotta, and modelled with great spirit and invention, but 
in the sensual unsculpturesque manner prevalent in his time. 

In the later part of the i8th centuiy France produced two 
sculptors of great eminence in Jean-Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785) 
and Jean Antoine Houdon (1740-1828). Houdon 
be regarded as the*precursor of the modem school 
of French sculpture of the better sort. Towards the 
end of the 18th century a revolution was brought about in the 
style of sculpture by the suddenly revived taste for antique 
art. A period of dull pseudo-classicism succeeded, which 
in most cases stifled all original talent and reduced the 
plastic arts to a lifeless form of archaeology. Regarded even as 
imitations the works of this period are very unsuccessful: the 
sculptors got hold merely of the dry bones, not of the spirit of 
classic art; and their study of the .subject was so shallow and 
unintelligent that they mostly picked out what was third-rate 
for special admiration and ignored the glorious beauty of the 
best works of true Hellenic art. Thus in sculpture, as in painting 
and architecture, a study which might have been stimulating 
and useful in the highest degree became a serious hindrance 
to the development of modem art; this misconception and 
misdirection occurred not only in France but in the other 
countries of Europe. In France, however, the victories 
of Napoleon 1 . and his arrogant pretension to create a Gaulish 
empire on the model of that of ancient Rome caused the taste 
for pseudo-Roman art to be more pronounced than elsewhere. 

Among the first sculptors of this school were Antoine 
Qiaudet (1763-1810) and Joseph Bosio (1769-1845). 
fUBtary. The latter was much employed by Napoleon I. ; he 
executed with some ability the bronze spiral reliefs 
round the column of the Place Vendome and the stame of 
Napoleon on the top, and also modelled the classical quadriga on 
the triumphal arch in the Place du Carrousel. Jacques Pradier 
of Geneva (1790-1852) produced the “Chained Prometheus 
of the Louvre and the Niobe group (1822). He pos.sessed great 
technical ability, but aimed in most of his works at a soft sensuous 
beauty which is u.sually considered to Be specially unsuited to 
sculpture. Fran5:ois Rude (1784-1855) worked in a style 
modelled on Graeco-Roman sculpture treated with some freedom. 
His bronze Merixiry in the Louvre is a clever work and the 
enormous high-relief on the Arc de I’Ftoile in Paris, representing 
“ The Song of Departure to Battle,” is full of vigour and move¬ 
ment, but his statues of Marshal Ney in the Luxembourg Gardens 
and of General Cavaignac (1847) in the cemetery of Montmartre 
are conspicuously poor. The reliefs on the pediment of the 
Pantheon are by Pierre Jean David of Angers (1789-1856); 
his early works are of dull cla.ssic style, but later in life he 
became a realist and produced very unsculpturesque results. 

A bronze statue of a Dancing Fisher-lad modelW by Francois 
Joseph Duvet, now in the Luxembourg collection, is an able 
work of the genre class. Other French .sculptors who were 
highly esteemed in their time were Ottin, Courtet, Simart, 
Etex and Carpeaux* The last was an artist of great ability, 
and produced an immense number of clever but often, sculptur- 
esquely considered, offensive statues. He obtained the highest 
renown in France, and, hailed as a great innovator by those 
who welcomed a greater measure of naturalism, he was denounced 
by the “ pure ” and classic school as a typical example of the 
sad degradation of taste which prevail^ under the rule of 
Napoleon III. 

The modem schools of French sculpture are the most important 
in the world ; they are dealt with in a separate section later. 
Technical skill and intimate knowledge of the human fana are 
possessed by French artists to a d^ree which has protebly 
never been surpassed. Many of their works have a similar 
fault to that of one class of French painters: they are much 
injured by an excess of sensual realism; in many <^es nude 
statues are simply life-studies with all the faults and mdividual | 


peculiarities of one model. Very unsculpturesque results are 
produced by treating « stotue as a representation of a nakad 
person,—one, that is, who is obviously in the habit of wea^ 
clothes,—a very different thing from the purity of the ancient 
Greek treatment of the nude. Thus the great ability of many 
French sculptors has been degraded to suit, or rather to illustrate, 
the taste of the voluptuary. An extravagance of attire and 
an undignified arrangement of the figures <k) much to injure some 
of the large groups which are full of technical merit, and executed 
with marvellous anatomical knowledge. This is specially the 
case with mudi of the sculpture that decorates the buildings 
of Paris. The group of nude dancers by Carpeaux outside the 
opera-house is a work of astonishing skill and sensual imagina¬ 
tion, unsculpturesque in style and especially unfitted to derate 
the comparatively rigid lines of a building. The egotism of 
modem French sculptors, with rare exceptions, has not allot^ 
them, when professedly aiming at providing plastic decoration 
for buildings, to accept the necessarily subordinate reserve 
which is so necessary for architectonic sculpture. Other French 
works, on the other hand, have frequently erred in the direction 
of a sickly sentimentabsm, or a petty realism, which is fatal to 
sculpturesque beauty ; or they seek to render modem life, 
sometimes on the scale of life-size, even to the point of securing 
atmospheric effect. This exaggerated misconception of the 
function of sculpture cun only be a passing phase; yet as any 
movement ksuing from Paris finds adherents throughout other 
countries, the effect upon sculptors and upon public ta-ste can 
hardly be otherwise than mischievous. The real power and 
merits of the modem French school make these faults all the 
more conspicuous. 

Whatever work of importance was produced by Netherlandish 
sculptors in the 17th and i8th centuries, was due entirely to 
Italian training and influence. Francois Duquesnoy 
(usually called “ The Fleming ”) (1594-1^4) has 
already been mentioned ; he worked principally in tcuipton. 
Rome, in rivalry with Bernini, and most of his works 
have remained in Italy, but, inasmuch as his style Ls conspicu¬ 
ously French, he is here included in the French school. His pupil 
Arthur Quellinus is best known by his allegorical groups on the 
pediments of Amsterdam town-hall, and has also left some 
traces of his activity in Berlin. P. Buystcr, native of Brussels 
(b. 1595), passed into France and is also often classed as a 
French sculptor. 

By far the greatest sculptor of the classical revival was Bertel 
Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), an Icelander by rare, whose boyhood 
was spent at Copenha^n, and who settled in Rome • 
in 1797, when Canova’s fame was at its highest. The 
Swedish sculptors Tobias Sergell and Johann Bystrom tcalpton. 
belonged to the classic school; the latter followed in 
Thorwaldsen’s footsteps. Another Swede named Fogclberg was 
famed chiefly for his sculptured subjects taken from Norse 
mythology. H. W. Bissen and Jerichau of Denmark produ<^ 
s(OTe able works,—the former a fine equestrian statue of Frederick 
VII. at Copenhagen, and the latter a very spirited and widely 
known group of a Man attacked by a Panther. 

During the troublous times of the Reformation, sculpture, 
like the other arts, continued to decline. Of 17th-century 
monumental effigies that of Sir Francis Vere (d. 1607) smm- 
in the north transept at Westminster is one of the best, t—ma 
though its design—a recumbent effigy overshadowed 
by a slab covered with armour, upborne by four 
kneeling figures of men-at-arms—is almost an exact co^ of 
the tomb of Engelbert 11 . of Vianden - Nassau.* The finest 
bronze statues of this century are those of George Vtlliets, 
duke of Buckingham (d. 2628), and his wife at the north-east 
of Henry VII.’s chapel. The effigy of the duke, in rich armour 
of the time of Charles I., lies with folded hands in the usual 
i^ieval pose. The face is fine and well modelled and the casting 
very good. The allegorical figures at the foot are caricatures 
of the style of Michelangelo, and are quite devoid of merit, but 
the statues of the duke’s children are designed with 

’ See Arendt, Chateau de Vionden (Paris, 1884). 
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met with untverBiU approval. Although the polychromatre 
woric of the Renaiarance, for example, may keep its place, it is 
held to clash with the idea of sculptural art; for though there 
is no absolute approach to imitatirai, there is a very strong 
suggestion of it. The use of a variety of irwrbles and metals, 
or other materials, such as has been increasingly adopted, does 
not oflend in the same measure, as the result is purely formal. 
Yet, in the final result, the work becomes not so much sculpture 
broadly seen, as an “object of art,” amiably imaged and 
delicately wrought. 

Indeed, the sculptor has been greatly reinforced by the 
artificer in metal, enamel, and the like. But the revival of 
metol-work, cut, beaten, and twisted, however fine in itself, 
does not help sculpture forward very much. It may even 
keep it back; for, popular and beautiful as it is, it really tends 
to divert the attention from form to design, and from li^t and 
shade, with planes, to ingenuity, in pleasing lines—a very 
beautiful and elevated art, but not sculpture. As an adjunct, 
it may be extremely valuable in the hands of a fine artist who 
does not mistake the mere wriggles and doublings which are 
the mark of the more extravagant phase of the so-called “ New 
Art ” for harmonious “ line.” But it must always suggest the 
man with the anvil, shears, and pincers, rather than the man 
with the clay and the chisel. It is mainly to Alfred Gilbert that 
is due the delightful revival of metal-work in its finest form 
wedded to sculpture, with the introduction of marbles, gems, 
and so forth, felicitous and elegant in invention and ornament, 
and so excellent in design and taste that in his hands, at least, 
it is subservient to the monumental character of his sculpture. 

The first etiectuol relielUon against the Classic, and the birth of 
Individualism, dates back to Alfred Stevens. The picturesque 
fancy ol tlic Frenchman Roubiliac (who practised for many years 
in England), with his theatrical arrangement and skilful technique, 
inherited from his master Coustou, had left little mark on the 
Englishmen of his day. They went on, for the most part, with their 
pseudo-claasiu tradition, which Flaxman carried to the liigbest 

f ioint. But until Stevens, few in England thought of instilling real 
ifc and blood and BngUsh thought and feeling into the clay and 
marble. It was not only hfe that Stevens realiied, but dignity, 
nobUity of form, and movement, previously unknown in English 
work. Follower though he was ol Michelmigelo and the Italian 
Renaissanci^ he was entirely personal. He was no copyist, although 
he had the Italian traditions at his fingers’ ends, and his feeling for 
architecture helped him to treat sculpture with fine decorative effect 
Vet even Stevens and his brilliant example were jxiwerless to weaken 
the passion tor the Greek and Roman tradition that had engrossed 
English sculptors—with their cold imitations and Ulcless art, 
pursued in the name ol their fetish, " the Antique." 

Until towards the close of the igth centuiy this pseudo-classic 
art was blindly pursued by a non-Latin race, and a pubhc tavouritc 
hke W. Caidur Marshall (i8i3-i«g4; A.R.A., 1844; K.A., 1852) 
never attempted, except perhaps in the " Prodigal Son,” now at the 
Tate Gallery, to break away towards originaUty of thought. 

Thomas Woolner (1825-1892; A.R.. 4 ., 1871; R.A., 1874), who 
had represented a modern heroine as a Roman matron, and bad 
shown in his monument to Bishop Jackson in St Paul's cathedral 
an archaic severity and (kyness altogether excessive, sought elevatton 
of conception such os brought liim applause for his " Tennyson " in 
portraituie and for his classically-inspired relief" Virgilia lamenting 
the Banishment of Coriolaiius ”—^probably liis most admirable and 
most exquisitety touching work. 

Meanwhile, Baron Cam Moiochetti (1809-1867; A.R.A., 1861; 
R.A., 1866), on Italian of French parentage, had tried to introduce 
a mote modern feeling, and his " Richard Coeur de lion " at West¬ 
minster evoked great enthusiasm. It is difficult, now, to admire 
without reserve the incongruity of the 12th-century king, mounted 
on a modem tboroughbrra, and raising arm and weapon with an 
action lacking in vigour. The intention was excellent and fruitful, 
notwithstanding, and the statue is not without merit. It was he 
who cast for Landseer the lions of the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Imter on Charles Bell Birch (1832-1893; A.R.A., 1880), with his 
German training, introduced a new picturesque element in bis 
" Wood Nymiffi," " Retaliation," " The Laat Call," and the " Me¬ 
morial to Lieut Hamilton, y.C., dying before Kabul " ; but neither 
the vigour nor the individuality of his work influenced bis con¬ 
temporaries to any extent, doubtless on account of the strong 
Teutonic feeling it distoayed. 

Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm, R.A. (1834-1890), an Austrian by 
birth, was more successful, and his infloenoe, helped by the talent 
of able studiouusistants (Professor Lantfiri, Alfred Gilbert, and 
others), cootributed somewhat to thaw the dull which the cold 
marble stiU seemed to shed around. ‘There was not much inspiration 


in bis moniiment of " General Gordon " in St Paul’s cathedral, and 
his ” Wellington Memorial ” is cold and empty, though correct 
enough; but the ” Herdsman and Bull,” among his ideal subjects, 
the ‘“Carlyle ” on Chelsea Embankment, among his portrait-statues, 
had the n|ht feeling in them. His busts were nsuaUy excellent. 

J. H. Foley (1818-1874; A.R.A., 1849; R.A., 1858), who at first 
was all for ''^the unities^’ and a ” pure style,” seemed in his later 
years to throw his previous convictions to the winds, when he pro¬ 
duced the finely spirited equestrian statue of " General Sir James 
Outram," now eiect^ in India, and the statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in the 'Tate Gallery. This statue was welcomed with enthusiasm 
in the art world, and helped to remind the public that monuments 
need not be staid to dulness, nor stiff and dead in their imperturb¬ 
ability. 

Meanwhile Henry Hugh Afmatead (1828-1905; A.R.A., 1875; 
R.A., 1880), who begun by devotmg himaell to the art of the 
silversmith, fashioning the ” St George's Vase,” ” TEe Packington 
Shield,” and ” The Outram Shield,” was working in the sjiirit of the 
younger school; he made his first appearance in the exhibitions in 
1851. He was carrying out commissions of considerable magnitude 
—in the Palace of Westminster, and in ihe Abbey itself, for which 
he executed the marble teredos with its many figures, the whole oi 
the external sculptural decorations for the Colonial Office in White¬ 
hall, as well Hi the eighty-four life-sized figures on two sides of the 
podium of the Albert Memorial, with the four bronze statues, 
” Chemistry,” “ Astronomy,” “ Medicine,” and ” Rhetoric.” 
Portrait-figures of all ages are here cUssod together, and the work 
is a better-sustained piece of designing and carving than is commonly 
under.stood. The statue set up at Chatham of ” Lieutenant Wag- 
hotn ” is a good example of Armstead’s sculpture, impres.sive by its 
breezy strength and picturesqueness; but a more remarkable work, 
technically speaking, is the memorial to a son of the earl of Wemyss, 
” David and the ijon,” now fixed in the Guards’ Chapel. It is in 
very flat relief; Ninevite in character of treatment, and carved 
wholly by the artist directly from the hving model, it is, in point of 
technique, one of his best productions. His marble statuette of 
” Remorse,” bought for the Chantrey Collection, is a remarkable 
example Oi comtwed intensity of expression and elevated purity 
of stjde. The work of Armstead is monumental in character—the 
quality which has been so rare among British sculptors, yet the finest 
quality of all; and in almo.st everytliing he did there is a ” bigness ” 
ol style which assures him his place m the British school. 

Following the chronologicm order of the artists’ first pubhc 
appearance, as being the most convenient and the only consistent 
method that will prevent overlapping, wc come to F. J. Williamson 
(b. 1853), who executed many woras lor Queen Victoria; John 
Hutchison, K.S.A. (b. 1856), a Scottish sculptor ol the Classic 
school; and George A. Lawson, H.R.S.A. (1832-1904). Lawson 
was a pupil of Alexander Ritchie, oi the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and in a measure of Rome. He went to London in 1867, and soon 
proved himself one of the best sculptors Scotland has produced. 
” In tlie Arena " was his first striking group; " Daphnis ” is an 

excellent example of his Clas.sic life-size work; and " Motherless ” 
one of his greater successes in a more modern and pictorial spint, 
a group full of pathetic pathos and free and sympathetic handUng. 
” Calliclcs,” ” The Weary Danai'd,” ” Old Marjorie,” and Uie statue 
ol ” Robert Bums,” erected at Ayr, are all in their way noticeable, 
Lawson’s work, which only requires a httle more animation to be 
fine, has the quality of ” style,” and is strong, manly, and full ol 
distinction. 

Sir Edwin Landseer (1802-1873) had exhibited in i86fi a ” Stag 
at Bay," but his four colossal lions for the Nelson monument m 
Trafalgar Square, London, constitute bis principal plastic works. 
They engaged him from 1859 to 1867, tlie year in which they were 
set up. The casting of them, as already stated, was carried out by 
Baron Marochetti. Each is 20 ft. in length and weighs 7 tons. 
They have great nobility and dignity of pose, and although they arc 
not altogether sculptural in treatment, they are finely impressive 
with a good sense 01 style. 

George Simonds (b. 1844) is a product of the foreign schools. 
He is the author of many monumental works and not a little decora¬ 
tive sculpture, Imt he is best recognized by ideal subjects, such as 
" Dionysus astride bis Leopard ’’ (his finest work), “ The Goddess 
Gerd," ” The Falconer ” (in the Central Park, New York), " Cupid 
and Campaspe " and “ Anemone, the "Wind Flower." His treatment 
of the nndraped female figure is refined and deUcate, and there 
is an inteUectnal reality about his Iiest work, as well as imaginabon 
in conception. A. Bruce-Joy (b. DubUn, 1842) has produced ideal 
work and statues of public men for public spaces, and many busts. 

Thomas Brock (b. 1847 ; A.R.A., 1883 ; R.A., 1891), whose work 
is prodigious in amount as well as solid and scholarly, came to Irondon 
from Worcester in 1866 and fell early under the influence of the 
sculptor Foley, who was soon to lebel against the formalism that 
prevailed. When his chief died, in 1874, Brock was apMinted to 
carry out the great unfinished works in the stndio—the O’Connell 
Monument" in Dnblin, the " Lord Canning" in Calcutta, and 
several others. But he felt the foreign current; and even when fais 
style was formed, his career being already assured, he was perceptive 
enough to modify it, and, so developed, be left his mastm very far 
b^nd. The ideal work that marked this transition was ''The 
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Moment of Peril," a fine, scholarly work representing a mounted 
Red Indian repelling the attack of a great ser^nt which has thrown 
his horse to eurth. How greatly he improved in technical quality 
and in refinement of taste is to be seen in the life-sized marble statue 
called “ The Genius of Poetry "—graceful where the " Moment of 
Peru " was violent in action, reposeful and harmonious where that 
was vigorous, and sculpturesque where that was anecdotal. A 
higher inteUectual point was reached in " Song " and in the " Eve," 
now in the Tate GaUery in London. A similar advance is to be 
observed in Bilk's portraiture. The statues of " Robert Kaikes" 
(on the Thames Embankment) and Sir Richard Temple" (in 
Bombay Town Hall), for example, are finely treated, unconventional 
firarcs; but " The Rt. Rev. Henry PhUpott, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester," in which the inherent difficulty of a seated figure is 
happily surmounted, marks the pro^dSs. The skill with which the 
artist has given the drapery, especially of the sleeves, a lightness 
not commonly seen, is striking. There are no black holes of shadow: 
the depressions are shaUow and of the right shaiw to hold light even 
while securing shadow; yet weakness is avoided and crispness is 
secured by the shaipening of the edge of the folds—the principle 
which is established in the Pheidian group of " The Fates," for 
example, among the Elgin Marbles. Other works of importance in 
the same class are the effigy of “ Dr Benson, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury," smd the admirable statue of “ Sir Richard Owen " in the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, and especially the 
" Thomas Gainsborough " in the Tate Gallery, arc aU of a high order 
whether as to character or handhng. With these may be grouped 
the statue of " Sir Henry Irving," the tribute of British actors to 
the memory of the great dramatic artist (1910), and the seated marble 
statue of Lord Russell (1904). The bust of Queen Victoria, is one 
of the noblest and most dignifietl works of its class executed in Eng¬ 
land : full of tenderness and of character, lovm^ rendered; and 
with a delicate feeling for form, rightly realized. Inis head heralded 
the noble work by wmeh the memory of Inrd Leighton is to be kept 
green in the aisle of St Paul's cathedral. In proportion Md in 
harmony of design and of line, alike in conception and in reticence, 
it is the sculptural expression of a well-ordered mind and taste. 
The effigy shows Leighton asleep, while figures personifying his arts, 
painting and sculpture, guard his sarcophagus at head and foot. 
There is a note of triumph in the great design for the " Queen 
Victoria Memorial," which provide I.ondon with its most elaborate 
sculptural efiort, rising 70 ft. high on a plateau zoo ft. across, with 
numerous emblematical figures of great size and imposing arrange¬ 
ment. It is based on an elevated style, dignified, refined and 
monumental; for Brock is a sculptor in the full sense of the term, 
and his hncs are always good. 

D. W. Stevenson, K.S.A. (1S42-1904). in his general work showed 
but little sympathy with modern developments. The " Bronze 
Lectern " (m St Cuthhert's Church, Edinburgh) is perhaps the^i^t 
decoratively effective; but his most ambitious work, called " The 
Pompeian Mother," is a modem adaptation of the " Niobe and her 
Daughter " by a follower of the school of Scopas in the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

Although Horace Montford, modelling master at the Royal 
Academy, iiassed much time, m the studio of Matthew Noble (1818- 
1876), he did not thereby lose his sculptural taste. Not that he 
disiilayed it much in the share he had, as assistant to C. B. Birch, 
A.R.A., in the modelling of the notorious " City Griffin " at Temple 
Bar—a weird but spirited beast, the design for which had been 
supplied by the city architect, Sir Horace Jones. " A Hymn to 
Demeter," a life-size statue full of movement, and the statue of 
“ Psyche and the Casket of Venus," may be named as typical of 
the style of Montford, whose work is usually broad and sculpturesque, 
distinguished by firmness and grace. 

Sir Charles B. Lawes-Wittewronge (b. 1843) has produced three 
large works which have attracted attention: an elaborate and 
spirited equestrian group of a female Mazeppa—" They Bound me 
on " (1888): " The United States of America " (1890), dTCorative 
and not wi^out elegance, and “ The Death of Dirce/ 1 m^ 

named, of heroic size, in variously coloured bronze, was first exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1908, and again, in coloured marb^ {yet 
not truly polychromatic in character) in colossal size, at the Ftm^- 
British Exhibition (1908). The complexity of the design, the skilful 
composition and arrangement of the elaborate group, the vigour of 
the modelling, and the impressiveness with which the woric imposes 
itseh upon <£e spectator, combine t» render this perhaps the 
important sculptured group of its kind exhibited in England. 
Sir Charles's work is always strong and robust, though occasionally 


somewhat lacking in repose. 

W. Hamo Thomycroft (b. 1850: A.R.A., 1881; R.A., 1888) 
became a great influence for good in the British school. His tendency 
towards Ihe Greek has been a wholesome reminder of the dangw of 
the over-enthusiasm for naturalism, and yet was never forced to 
conventionalism. Alike In ideal work, in monumental sculpture 
and in portraiture, his art is marked by refined taste and scholarship 
and a noble sense of beauty. It is strong, yet without undue display 
of power. In him we have to appreciate an unaffected sym^my 
witn grandeur and style, and in a big, broad rendering of the 
human form, with something of the movement of the Greek scnlptore 
and not a little irf their repose, yet individual and unmistakably 


belonging to the BritiA order of mind. In his 

group, however, the “ National Memorial to W. E. Gladstone. 

erected in the Strand, London, there is Uttie trace of ^e O^tc. 

In this WOTk, as in the bronze statue of Bishop Creighton in St Paul s 
Cathedral, there is a modem feeling entirely responsive to the feehng 
of the people. Mr Thomycroft's seated marble statue of Lord 
Tennyson (1909) in Trinity College, Cambridge, is one of his fin«t 
portrait figures, full of dignity and excellwit m likeness— a worthy 
memorial of the poet. 

J. Havard Thomas began in 187a to exhibit portrait aculptute, 
and soon turned his attention to ideal work, but he did not atteact 
widespread attention until 1886, when he produced “ The Slave 
Girl.*^ Ibis marble nude was a curious contrast to most Sla\^ 
Girls by other sculptors—that by Hiram Powers, for example. 
Somew^t stunted in form, she is nevertheless full of very human 
grace and well-felt realism, and is a good example of the artist's 
carving. Mr Thomas, indeed, is one of the few to carve his own 
marbles, often without taking the intermediate step of making a clay 
model. This of course cannot be the case with his large sculpture, 
such as his great statue of *' The Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster*’ at Bmaford, 
and his “ Samuel Morley, M.P.,**and “ Edmund Burke, M.P..*’ both 
at Bristol; but the beautiful small heads of peasants and children— 
such as the Donatellcsciuc " Pcpmella **—-of Capri, where he hved 
for years from 1889 onwards, are mostly carv^ direct from life. 
The beauty of his chisel work can be seen to perfection in the 
exquisite bust of Mrs 'Wcrtlieimer in the Tate Gallery; the marble 
seems to turn to flesh under his chisel and to palpitate with life • 
it is, pi^haps, too much like flesh. This is very far from the 
*' Classic,” with over-attention to which Mr Thomas has curiously 
and <imte inaccurately Iwen reproached. It is true that his much 
discussed statue “ Lycida.s ” ajiiiears to be a distant echo of Myron ; 
it is m truth arcbaistic, but with an aim altogether different from 
that of the Greek. It is Classic in a sense, full of life and wonderfully 
modelled, but the attainment of perfection of human beauty was 
not the intention of the sculptor, and yet it appears to tlic un¬ 
observing as but a nfacimfitUo. There is a vivid sense of style in 
Mr Thomas's work, and sometimes a search for beauty in subjects 
which to the common eye may suggest the ugly. But Mr Thomas 
must be recognized as an artist of great power and originality and 
to the last degree conscientious. Sculptural subtleties he lovi«, 
and he works in a low key, quiet and unobtrusive, and severe though 
he IS, he IS a poet in sentiment with extreme refinement of taste. 
His reliefs are fine in rhythm, and by their accentuated definition, 
allied with delicacy, extremely telling. 

From the year 1873 Edwin Roswie Mullins (d. 1905) produced 
numerous busts and statues, and his work was in the mam ideal 
and decorative. His best figure is probably that of ” Cain—My 
Punishment is Greater than I can Bear,** executed in 1896; his latest 
work, “The Sisters** (1905), shows considerable grace. Mullins 
work in architectural embclUshment was good in style, appropriate 
and effective. 

Joseph Swynnerton (d. 1910) was a sculptor who spent a good deal 
of his time in Rome and worked under her influence. His colossal 
fountain of flowers, zephyrs and splashing nymphs is, on the contrary, 
rather rococo in style, with charming passages. On the other hand, 
" Love’s Chalice'' is Classic in feeling. (Rmerally speaking, 
Swynnerton's work has an appearance of strength, without common- 
ness or lack of effect. 

E. Onslow Ford (1852-1901; A.R.A., 1888 ; R.A., 1895) was lost 
to British art before he had passed middle age. His seated statue of 
“ Henry Irving as Hamlet " Is a well-conceived piece of realism, with 
expresMon subtly marked, and verging upon the theatrical—which 
is precisely what an ac*tor's character-portrait should be. Compared 
with this work, the later seated statue, that of “ Huxley,” keen and 
refined, Is more strictly sculpturesque—for in it there is no “ subject, 
and there are no ornaments to divert the attention and Bugge.st a 
false api>earajice of decollation. The statue of ** Gordon ” mounted 
on a camel—reminding us too vividly of the “ Arab Chief ” by 
Barye—is more open to criticism on the score of the elaborateness of 
the ornamental detaffs, which almost reach the boimdary of what is 
allowable in sculpture. It is erected at Chatham, and a replica has 
been set up (1902) in lOiartum. A finer memorial is that to the 
honour of ^ Shelley.** It is, however, better in its parts than in its 
entirety, because the decorative scheme injures, rather than helps, 
the sculptural dignity of the drowned poet’s exquisitely-rendered 
figure. Of Onslow Ford’s other memorials, that of Queen Victoria 
at Manchester is perhaps the most discussed and the least to be 
admired, for although the conception is dignified and characteristic, 
it does not rank by any means with the best of which ttie artist was 
capable. As a truthful portraitist Onslow Ford had few rivals. 
The sitter is before the spcctatw, without undue flattery, yet witoout 
ever showing the commoner side of the model. Flesh, bqn^i hair, 
clothing, are all in their true relation, and the whole is admirably 
realized. Idealism, or at least poetic realism, Onslow Ford cultivated 
in a series ol mall works. Of his last figure, " Glory to the Dead," 
it may bo siud that, although statuesque. It carries realism rather 
far in treatment. It may be objected that in funerary art. so to 
call it the nude was never resorted to by the Greeks in such a 
relation: but Onslow Ford felt that he was working, not for ancient 
Greeks, but ior modem Englishmen, and that sentiment, and not 
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■rdiMology, intut is such mattew be the guide. There are, bendw, I 
the " Ma^e Mcmonal," ret up in Canterbary-gracefol ^ ^rehned, 
but rathei trifling jn manner—and the " Jowett Memorm, a waU 
decoration, in the style of the Italian Renaissance. work of 
Oni^w Ford always charms, lor li« had a strong of the j^tur* 
eeque and a true feeling for beauty, but with insuflflcient power. 
But for his deUght in decorative detail, he would have been greater 
than be was; for over-enrichment is in inevitable opp^tion to the 
greater qualities of the monumental and the dignified in glyptic art, 
and abundance of small details involves poorness of efiect. But 
against Ford's taste, espraially against bis admirable dexterity, 
little can be said. The high degree of refinement, the charm of 
modelling, grace of line and composition, sweetness of feeling, which 
are the note of bis work, are in a great measure a set-ofi against 
occasional weakness of design and character, and lack of monu¬ 
mental eflect. 

H. R. Hope Pinker is primarily a portrait-sculptor. Of all his 
works the seated statue of " Dr Martineau " is perhaps the best, for 
interest, refinement, and for technical qualities. His reliefs are as 
numorau.s as bis statues, of which the most popular is the " Henry 
Fawcett ” in the Market Place of Salisbury, but bis most important 
work IS the colossal statue of Queen Victoria executed for the 
government of British Guiana. 

The most remarkable work executed by any British amateur- 
sculptor is the " Shakespeare Memorial," presented to the nation by 
Lora Ronald Sutherland Gower, and ret up by him outside the 
Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon (1888). This monument, 
carried out in Paris, represents the poet on the summit, attended ' 
below by the four giwt characters—" Hamlet," " Henry V.," 

" Lady Macbeth ” and " Falstafi," designed with singular ability 
and a happy display of symbolic inventiveness. Lord Ronald also 
modelled statues of " Marie Antoinette," " The Dying Guardsman,” 
and other works which have secured wide attention. 

In 1^7 there burst upon the world a new sculptor, in the person 
of Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Leighton (1830-1806; A.R.A., 
1864; R.A., 186S), who, in the following year, was to be the president 
of the Royal Academy. His first work was " An Atlilete Struggling 
with the Python." No piece of sculpture of modern times made a 
greater stir on its appearance; for here was a work, by a painter, a 
work, it was declared, which would have done honour to the ancients, 
fine in style, noble in type and in form, learned m the knowledge of 
the figure it displayed, original and strong in pose, in action and 
movement; scholarly in execution and instinct, with the manner of 
the painter himself. The group was hailed as a masterpiece by one 
who was tliought to be not yet even a .student in sculpture, and it was 
declared by tlie mo.st exacting critics to be worthy to rank with the 
best examples of all but the finest periods. Yet it is somewhat lack¬ 
ing in expression—^in that kind of humanity which every really great 
masterpiece of art should exhibit; and connoisseurs applauded the 
technique, the surface qualities and the like, when they should have 
been caught by the sentiment. But os Leighton was seeking only the 
beauty and expression of form, to the neglect of sentiment, he was 
well content with the reception and world-wide recognition of bis 
work. One day the model for the " AtlUcte," tired out, rose and 
stretched himsmf, and the sculptor was so enraptured by the pose 
that he forthwiUi began the model for the " Sluggard." This work 
is in its way of atiu higher accomplishment tlmn the " Athlete." 
It is just as Greek as the other in its devotion to form and its worship 
of the beauty of the human frame. But it is a condition, a sensation, 
an idea, rather than an action, that is here recorded; and so it is 
the higher conception. And it has some of the mystery which is 
distinctive of the finest art of ancient times, in which modem sculp¬ 
ture is almost entirely deficient. Yet while the " Athlete ” may m 
compared, in idea, with the relatively debased " Laocoon," which it 
seems in some degree to follow if not to challe^, the " Sluggard " 
belongs to a more elevated expression of a distinctly pagan art, and, 
as it were, to a better period. Great os was the sensation made by 
these works, and by the charming little statue of " Needless Alarms ’’ 
(cast by the "lost-wax" process), Leighton seems to have left no 
direct follower or imitator among the younger men. 

T. Stirling Lee, by natural ability as well os by cultivation, is an 
artist of unusual elevation of mind and excellence of execution, and 
in bis composition he aims at securing beauty by the arrangement of 
his figures in the panel, rather than at enriching them with details, 
as adesigner would do. He is an ascetic in choice of materials, so 
that his works generally remain beautiful studies of the human form, 
draped or undraped. It is for bis rawer of telling a story beautifully 
in marble—as in his panels for St Geoige’s Hall, Liverpool, which are 
among the finest work of thefi kind in England—that Mr Lee will 
continue to te admired : he is, beyond almost all others, a sculptor's 
sculptor. His statue M " Cain,’.’ extremely simple in conception, is a 
masterpiece of expressfon- 

John M. Swan (i847-r9to: A.R.A., 1894; R.A., 1905); a pupil 
of the Royal Academy and of Gfirdme and Frfimiet, speualised as a 
sculptor of a particulu class of subject. He is a stylist in a high 
d^ree, whose work is full (rf beauty and importance. For the most 
part, but by no means exclusively, bis sculptures are studies of 
animals, mainly of the ItlitUu; but he would p^ from the accentua¬ 
tion of action to the coveting of skin and hair, without seeking much 
to emphasise the bone and flesh, because they alone display, with the 
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fascinating eimressiveness of their sinuous bodies, the whole range erf 
the passions m the most concentrated form. In the " Leopard 
Playmg with a Tortoise," " Leopard Running," " Puma wd 
Macaw,'* and sbeilar works, we have the note of his art—sinuosity, 
with tense muscles, stretched and folded skin, suppressed frenzy of 
enjoyment. The note of Barye, the great Frenchroan, from whom in 
some measure Swan drew inspiration, is power and strength and 
decorative form, but his aim is rather at fine, gren, naturalistic 
studies of a great cat’s crawl, with amazing vivacity and vitahty. 
In certain groups, such as " Orpheus " and " Boy and Bear Cubs," 
the sculptor combineB the human figure with a n i ma l forms. In the 
composition of there there is always the note of originality. 

Another student of animal life is Harry Dixon, whose bronze 
" Wild Boar " is in the Tate Gallery. " A Bear Running," excellent 
alike in character, form and construction, and especialiy in move¬ 
ment, " Otters and Salmon," and the figure-subject called " Tte 
Slain Enemy "—a prehistoric man with a dead wolf—are among his 
chief works. 

Andrea C. Lucchesi is one of the few who, in spite of all discourage¬ 
ment, has not only persisted in concentrating his attention on ideal 
work, but has devoted most of it to the rendering of the female form. 
Promment among his figures are those called " Destiny," " The 
Flight of Fancy," " The Mountain of Fame," " The Myrtle’s Altar," 

" (Stithage, 149 S.C.,’’ and ’’ Verity and Illusion." Mr Lucchesi’s 
main excellence is in the treatment of nude forms, in which he has 
succeeded, through agreeable working out of idea and excellent 
execution, in interesting a public usually indifierent to this branch of 
sculpture. 

Alfred Gilbert (b. 1854 ; A.R.A., 1887 ; R.A., 1892 ; resigned, 
1909) is to be regarded ss one of the greatest figures in British sculp¬ 
ture, not only as being a master of his art, but as having preached 
in his work a great movement, and in less than a decade effected 
more than any other man for the salvation of the British school, 
and inspired almost as much as Caipeaux or Dalou, the young 
sculptors of the country. Among his earlier works are two fine 
heads of a man and a girl, pure in style and incisive in character, 
which were cast by the are perdue^ or " lost-wax," process, which 
he had learned in Naples. Its introduction into Great Britain- or, 
it may be more correct to say, its revival—had considerable influence 
on the treatment of bronze sculpture by British artists. In Gilbert’s 

e ortraiture we have not merely hkenesses in the round, but Uttle 
iographies full of character, witlfla spiritual and decorative as well 
as a ^ysical side, and the mental quality displayed with manly 
sympathy. Flesh and textures are perfectly reahzed, yet broad, 
simple, and mo^st. Many of these qualities are as obvious in his 
portrait-statues, such as the fine effigy set up to " John Howard " 
in the market-place of Bedford. The monument witli which Gilbert’s 
name will ever be associated is the " Statue of Queen Victoria " set 
up at Winchester, which, since its erection and re-erection in tlmt 
city, has been irretrievably injured by depredations, and remains 
incomplete in its decorative details. The queen is shown with extra¬ 
ordinary dignity. Large in its masses, graceful in its lines, the 
person of the queen enveloped by all the symbolical figurre and 
fanciful ornaments with which the artist has chosen to enrich it, 
the monument marks the highest level in this class to which any 
sculptor and metal-worker has reached for generations. The pro¬ 
fusion of an ardent and poetic imagination is seen throughout in 
the arrangement of the figure itself, in the exquisite " Victory " 
that used to surmount the orb, in the stately throne. Invention, 
originality, and inspiration are manifest in every p^, and every 
detail is worked out with infinite care, and birth is given to a score 
of dainty conceits, not all of them, perhaps, entirely defensible 
from the purely sculptural point of view. In a measure it suggests 
goldsmithry, to which the genius of Gilbert has so often yielded, as 
in the exquisite eporgne presented to Queen Victoria on her jubilty 
in 1887, typifying Bntannia’s realm and sea power in endless j^tic 
and dainty suggestions of beautiful devices. Amo)^ Gilbert's 
memorials, not mentioned elsewhere, are those to “Frank HoU, 
R.A.," and to ’-f Randolph Caldecott," both in the crypt of St Paul’s 
cathedral, London; the " Henre Fawcett ’’ memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, which, with its row of expressive little symboheal figures, 
has been styled "a little garden of sculpture." The finest work 
of its kind in England is the " Tomb of the Duke of Clarence" in 
St George’s chapel, which in 1910 still awaited final completion. 
Perhaps his best composition expressive of emotion is the half- 
length group " Mors Tanua Vitas," a terra-cotta group designed to be 
executra in bronze for the hall of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Few artists in any age have shown greater genius as at once artificer 
and sculptor. Gilbert is fond of dealing with a subject which allows 
his fancy full play. His work is full, of colour; It is playful and 
broad. The smallest details are big in treatment, and every part is 
carefully thought out and most ingenious in design. His playiulness 
Viaa him at times to be somewhat too florid in manner; but 

his taste is so just, and his fancy so inexhaustible, that he has safely 
given rein to his imagination where another piu would have run 
riot and come to grief. 

Robert Stark is an animal sculptm who has usually attiacted the 
notice of connoisaeuis rather than of the greater public, and bis 
fine bronze statuette of an " Indian Rhinoceros ’ is to be seen in 
the fSiantrey Collection. % Stark has a profound knowledge of 
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animal anatomy ; his range is considerable, and be is iis easy witli 
a rhinoceros as with a cart-horse or a hunter. 

Conrad Dressier is best known lor his busts oi distinguished men, 
but his statue oi “ A Girl Tying up her Sandal," and his two large 
marble panels ior St George’s Hall, Liverpool, assured him bis 
position. There is a cleverness, a daring, in his marked style, vigour 
oi treatment, and a tendency towards emphasis, especially in his 
decorative work, much oi which is designed ior execution in Della 
Robbia ware. Since his return to pure scutoturc he has executed 
some important work, including a bronze " Kiccbante." 

In the work oi Harry Bates (1850-1899 I A.R.A., 1892), especially 
in the relieis, with its balance and dignity, its rbythmicid hne and 
fine expression, is to be seen a Ilexibility which iew Englishmen had 
shown up to that time. Style and a genuinely modern treatment 
oi classic iorm, wUeb is not weakened by touches oi naturalism, 
were also to ^ recognized. Nor—in his " Homer," ior example— 
does the background detract irom the main subject: Homer and 
Humanity in iront; and behind, a vision oi the Parthenon and Fallas 
Athene, and the great Sun oi Art rising with the dawn oi Poetry. 

" Psyche " is mare delicate in thought and treatment, but it has 
little oi the originality or iorce oi the " Homer," or oi the classic 
style seen in the head called " Khodojie." The serene and reposeiul 
statue oi " Pandora," about to oi>cn her ivory casket, successiully 
achieves the purity oi style at which the sculptor aimed. “ Hounds 
in Leash ” (the bronze oi which belongs to the earl oi Wemyss) is a 
vigorous group which was undertaken by Bates in response to the 
criticism that he could design no figures but such as arc at rest. 
The plastic group is in the Tate Gallery, where it figures along with 
the ’’ Pandora." In " Endymion ’’ the sculptor seems to have 
united in some degree the sculptural ideas expressed in the " Homer ” 
and the central reliei of " Psyche " : there is in it a good deal oi 
the grace of the one and of the decorative force oi the other, together 
with a lofty sense oi beauty. The jiortrait-busts of Harry Bates 
are good pieces of realism—strong, yet delicate in technique, and 
excellent m character. 

Sir George Franipton (h. 18O0; A.R.A., 1894; R.A., 1902; 
knighted, 1908), pupil of the Royal Academy, the Lambeth Schools, 
and Merck* in Paris, is a iiarticularly versatile ami original artist, 
thoroughly in the ’’ new movement " which he has done so much to 
direct. Highly accomplished, he is at home in every branch of his 
art, and covers the whole field. He first exhibited " Socrates 
Teaching ” (1884), and followed this with " The Songster " (1887), 

" An Act ol Mercy " (t888), " In Silence Prayeth She," " The Angel 
of Death " (18S9), " Caprice " (1891), and in 1892 " The Children of 
the Wolf ’’—his last ideal statue ol the kind. It was followed by 
'■ Mysteriarch," heralding a class ol work with which the artist has 
since identified himself; ior being in open rebellion against " white 
sculpture," he thenceforward devoted himself to colour. " Mother 
and Child ” is an experiment in polychromatic figure-work. The 
half-length figure called " Lamia,” with ivory lace, head, and neck, 
and in a quaint head-and-neck dress of bronze jewelled, is a further 
departure irom the true reserve of sculpture, but beautiful and 
delightful in feeling. The statue of " Dame Alice Owen," in bronze 
and marble, and " King Edward VI." are original, notwithstanding 
the iiseudo-medieval taste of their conception. Frampton is happiest 
in distinctly decorative sculpture. His prolific and mvontivc fancy 
has expressed itself in such works as the bronze " The Steamship 
and "The Sailing Ship" for Lloyd's Registry in London, and hi 
the memorial " Monument to Charles Mitchell," at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Herein a new note is sounded, and we have some of the most 
striking features of FramptoiTs design. That is to say, he seeks 
to escape from the purely architectural forms, pediments and 
mouldings, introducing his own inventions of curved lines, and 
frequently substituting tree-forms for columns or pilasters, with 
roots for bases, trunks for pillars, and branches and foliage for 
capitals. Besides these should be mentioned " The Vision, ’ the 
seven heroines from the Morts d'At'thut, ’ My Thoughts are my 
Children," " Music " and " Dancing," and memorials and busts of 
" Charles Keene," " R. Stuart Poole," " Leigh Hunt," " Passmore 
Edwards," " Dr Garnett,” a colossal statue of " Queen Victoria 
erected in Calcutta, and another, an extremely successful work, for 
Leeds. His group of " Maternity " (1905) and the full-length seated 
statue of the marquess of Salisbury (1907) have added to his reputa¬ 
tion. There are always charm ol arrangement, delicacy of work¬ 
manship, and daintiness of feeling, m weU as considerablejxjwer of 
design, simplicity, and breadth in his work. Sir George Frampton 
has also produced a number of fine medals. 

W. S. Frith, one of the most successful teachers of sculptors m 
England, is chiefly remarkable for the decorative quality of his 
work. As in the monument to " Wheatstone, Inventor of the Tele¬ 
graph," or again, the standard lamps at the Astor Estate Office on 
the Thames Embankment, the sculptor shows charm of thought and 
spirit of design, vigour, and richness of effect. His ideal statu^ 
and portraiture are not his chief work, however; his decorative 
sculpture for ecclesiastical and secular buildings is vast in extent 
and has had good influence on the younger school. One of his chief 
works is the Bishop ElUcotl's Memorial," a tomb with recumbent 
figure, a design of considerable imagination. 

Henry A. Pegram (b. 1862; A.R.A., 1904), a pupU of Hamo 
Thomycroft and of the Royal Academy, attracted early attention 


with " Death Liberating a Prisoner," and by the two high reliefs 
" Ignis Fatuus " (acquired for the Chan trey Ctfllection) and " The 
Doom of Medusa." These were followed by " Eve," " Sibylla 
Fatidica," " The Last Song," " The Bather," " Labom," and 
“ Fortune/' by decorative wOTk for tlie extcricMf of the' topcrial 
Institute, and later by the great candelabra which fl a n k the intenor 
western end ol St Paul’s cathedral. " Into the Silent L^d " (1905) 
is a group typical of the funerary sculpture on which his chisel vias 
engaged in later years. Hi.s (lortraiture is also noteworthy, and his 
work generally is usually sculpturesque, with n^vement and life. 

A. G. Walker has produced notable work in the class of pure 
sculpture,including the rehef representing ’’ The Last Plague; The 
Death of the Firstborn," " Adam and Eve: And They were Afr»d ’’ 
and ’’ The Thom ’’ (exhibited in bronze in 191®). graceful and 
quaintly charming, with elegance in the pose and in the action. 
His chief decorative work includes the sculptural figures in Stam¬ 
ford Hill Church. 

The name ol Captain Adrian Jones was for many years chiefl) 
associated witli tlie spirited work called ’’ Duncan’s Horses," a group 
displaying great knowledge of equine anatomy, form and action ; 
since then his equestrian statue of " The Duke of Cambridge," 
erected in Whitehall, London, outside the War Oflice, has been 
recognized as a vigorous performance. His most important work is 
the monumental quadriga designed to crown Burton s great Arch at 
Hyde lAirk Comer, London. 

W. Reynolds-Stepheiis (b. i8b2), more devoted to goldsnuth’s 
figure-work tlian to larger and more searching sculpture, must be 
considered less as a statuary than as " a jioel who sings in metal." 
A rehef, after Sir L. Alma- Tadema’s " Women of Amphissa ’’ (1880), 
was followed by a ’’ Wall Fountain," " Truth and Justice," and the 
" Sleeping Beauty," a bas-relief, full of thought, invention, and dmnty 
conceits. In the highly decorated " Launcelot and the Nestling, ’ 
" Guinevere and the NestUng," and similar works, tlie artist makes 
use of various coloured metals, ivory, gems and the hke, with pretty 
svmbolism. Apart from his choice of matenal, there is a dehcate 
languor about tile lines ol lus figures and reliefs, which display a 
cliarming feeling and refined taste. By two striking works he has 
re-entered the field ol })ure sculpture—the dramatic and somewliat 
too anecdotal ’’ A Royal Game ’’ and " T he Scout in War," exhibited 
in Ii>o8, an equestruin group of great refinement and excellence. 

Alfred Dnirv (b. 1S57 ; A.K. \., 1900) was a pupil ol Dalou, whose 
assistant lor a'time he became. T he first result was the curious echo 
oi the master’s style, " The Triumph of Silenus’’ (1885). ".The 
Genius of Sculpture ■ and " The First Ucflectioii ’’ (bought by the 
queen of Saxony) and " The Livening Ihayer " (1890, Mancliester 
Corporation Gallery) were followed by the statue of ’’ Circe ’’ (1893), 
which, through its grace, elegance ol line, and symbolical realization 
of the subject, actooved a great popular success and was acquired 
by Leeds. The bronze head of ’’ St .Agnes ’’ (1894) is one ol the first 
examples of Mr Drury’s later style, belonging to tiie higher order ol 
conception which, generally speakhig, he has since maintained. 
Tills may be seen also in " Griselda " (bought lor the Chantrey 
Collection), " Tlie Age ol Innocence," and otlier busts symbolical ol 
childhood, and in tlie series of " The Months," at Barrow Court. 
For the decoration of the City Square at Leeds Drury executed the 
statue of Dr I’nestly, consisting of tlie colossal figure entitled 
" Even." His colossal groups ior the decoration ol the War Office, 
the monumental panels 111 lugh rehef for the piers ol Lambeth Bridge, 
and the decorative sculpture for the fafade of tlie new Victoria and 
Albert Museum, all in London, are works of considerable importance 
Among tlie latter are the figures of ’’ Inspiration ’’ and " Knowledge," 
executed in 1907. Drury 's ijuiet, suave, and contemplative art lends 
itself well as decorative sculpture to architectural embellishment. 
His portraiture is also good, reticent, and full of character, and as a 
manipulator of clay he rejiresents tlic lughest contemporary standard 
of English sculptors. 

Frederick Wl Ppmeroy IA.R.A., 1906), pupil of the Lambeth and 
Royal Academy Schools, and ol Mercii, is of equal taste and ability. 
After 1888, when he exlubited the bronze statuette ’’ Giotto," he 
produced many ideal works—" Love, the Conqueror ’’ (Walken Art 
Gallery, Idverpool), " Pleasures are like Poppies Spread," " Boy 
Piping," ’’ Dionysos," and ’’ The Nymph of Loch Awe ’’ (both in the 
Tate Gallery),’’ A Nymph Finding the Head ofOroheus," ’’ Undine," 
" Pensfie," and the clever study of the nude called ’’ The Potter." 
"Perseus" is an inspiration from Benvenuto Cellini, but ’’The 
Spearman ’’ is an ori^al and powerful work. ’’ Feroniae " (1909) 
is a nude statue, in bronze, remarkable lor grace and sculptural 
animation. In ideal portraiture he has produced the statues ol 
" Admiral Blake," " Dean Hook ’’ (a colossal work for Leeds), 
" Oliver Cromwell" (Mso coloasal, for St Ives, Huntingdonshire), 
" Robert Bums " for jpaisley, as well as " R. P. Bonington " (igio), 
" Monsignor Nugent of Liverpool ’’ {igof), on imprestive group, 
and similar work, together with the life-size panel of Archbishop 
Temple," in bronze, for St Paul’s cathedral. In true portraiture. 
Pomeroy executed the Liberal Memorial Statue of Mr Gladstone, in 
the lobby of the Houses of Parliament, and the recumbent effigy of 
the Duke of Westminster, for Chester cathedral. His work is strong 
and sculpturesque, and his statues " stand ’’ well. He sees nature m a 
big broad way, and his decoration is effective and well designed. 

Albert Toft became known by his statue of ’’ Lilith ’’ (1889), and 
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mptusund the imprassion then created by " Fate-^d ” (1892, 
Wiker Art Gallery), “ Age uid the Angel Death, In the Sere 
BAd YcUow Leaf " (a iKiiuu'kable study of old age), The Goblet of 
Life," and " Hagar." " The Spirit of Contemplation " and " The 
Cup of Immortahty " ate more complete and dUpl^ dignity and 
roMement. Hi$ memorials of the Boer War, at Cardin and Binning- 
ham, in design and ailhouetto, are among the most striking in the 
country. In " Mother and Child " (1903) “td ” Maternity ' (1905) 
he has greatly raised the high-water mark of his acmevwnent. 
'loft’s busts, Boch as those of W. E. Gladstone and Philip Bailey, as 
well as his statue of Sir Charles Mark Palmer, at J arrow, and similar 
works, have force and breadth of character; and in bis ideal work 
there is an effort, well sustained and successful, after dignity, 
Itarmony, evenness of balance, and relation of the whole. 

Professor Edouard Lantiri, a naturalized Englisiunan, to whom 
British sculpture owes much, employed his own striking gifts to 
teach rather than to produce. But " The Fencing Master,’^ " The 
Duct," and " A Garden Decoration " have exercised influence on 
the younger school Buough their fine sculptural qualities of vitality, 
richness, joyousness, sensuousness, and movement. His portrait 
busts are lull of life and have that refinement and elegance pushed to 
the utmost length, which are characteristic of all hts work 1 in his 
nude figure colled " Pax " we have much of the severity, dignity, and 
placid r^se of the Greek. 

W. Birnie Rhind, R.S.A., has produced little work so important as 
the elaborate decorations for the doorway of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery,.but some of his statues and busts—" King James 
V. of Scotland,'’ ’’ Lord Salisbury," and others—show the i^uence 
of the modern school. 

W. Goscombe John (b. i860; A.R.A., 1899, R.A., 1909) achieved 
an early remutabon with a figure of ’’ St John the Baptist,’’ an austere 
creation of real importance. His other chief works arc ’’ Morpheus," 
’’ A Girl Binding her Hair," " A Boy at Play " (Tate Gallery), " The 
Glamour of the Rose," and ’’ The Elf "—a weird creation of true 
comedy. In these are shown a love of the purity and refinement of 
nature, realized with delicacy and a feeling for beauty. In portraiture 
Mr John is not less successful. The colossal seated statue of ’’ The 
Duke of Devonshire ” at Eastbourne lias been acknowledged by the 
best critics in France and England to be one of the finest things of its 
kind, good in design and quiet suggestion of power. Among his chief 
memorials are the tomb of the marquess of Salisbury in Westminster 
Abbey, the ’’ Memorial of the King’s Regiment" at Liverpool, the 
equestrian statue of ’’ Viscount Tredegar" at Cardiff, the ’’ Maharajah 
of Balrampur ’’ at Lucknow, and the monument to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan in the Embankment Gardens, London. These all sustain 
the reputation of the sculptor who has from the first been loyally 
encouraged by his fellow-countrymen of Wales. The striking frieze 
’’ The Battle of Trafalgar," for the pedestal of the statue of Viscount 
Tredegar (1910), is a remarkable performance. 

Bertram Mackennal (A.R.A., 1909), the son of a Scottish sculptor 
settled in Australia acknowledges no school, but was chiefly Influ¬ 
enced by study in Paris. In liis early ideal works, such as ’’ Circe ’’ 
and ’’ For She Sitteth on a Seat in the High Places of the City," there 
are boldness and a sense of drama, with a keen appreciation of ele¬ 
gance of form, not without severity and power of de.sign. But they 
give little hint ot the excellence that was to follow and to bring him 
to the very front rank of British sculptors, so that in 1910 he was 
selected to design the coinage of the new reign. His great pediment 
in the Local Government Offices in Whitehall is perhaps the finest 
work of its kind in the Kingdom. " Diana," 1908, bought for the 
Chantrey Collection in the same year, is a marble nude of extraordm- 
a^ grace, beauty, and refinement; and his small ’’ Earth and the 
Elements," similarly acquired in the preceding year for the Chantrey 
Collection, reveals a poetic beauty rare in these days. " ’The 
Mother ’’ (i9to) belongs to this group. The bronze statue of " The 
Dancer ’’ (1904) is a work not less subtle, in which the leamedness of 
the sculptor is evident to every discerning eye, and " War," a colossal 
female oust, reveals a power, amounting almost to ferocity, not 
disclosed in the other works. Among Mackennal’s other important 
statua^ are the War Memorial at Islington and statues of Queen 
Victoria for India, Australia, and Blackburn; in all of tiiese the 
sculpture is marked by good style, with movement, vigour, grace and 
nervousness of treatment. 

G. Herbert Hampton made his first appearance in the Paris Salon 
with " ’The Mother of Evil," and then the statues of " David " and 
Apollo " and " The Broken Vow," ’’ A Mother and Child," " Nar¬ 
cissus," " Orpheus" and other works were seen in the London 
galleries. Portraiture of merit has come from Mr Hampton, but his 
greatest success, perhaps, has been achieved in decorative sculpture. 

F. E. Schenck (d. 1908) was similarly and more emphaticaJly an 
architect's sculptor—one of those who have done much to embmsh 
many of the numerous great buildings which during the last twenty 
years of the igtb sad the opening decade of the present century 
rorang up all over Great Britain. The municipd buildings at 
Btaflim and Oxford, the public library at Shoreditch, and the 
Seottmam offices in Edittbnr|ffi—^involving groups of colosiul figures 
bearing close relation to thdr arcbitectaral setting—are among the 
works which made his reputation. His defect was a " curliMss " 
in Ills ornamental forms, which frequently detracts from the digiiity 
and seriousness of his work. 


J. Wenlock Robbins is another architectural sculptor of real power 
and individuaUty, whose work for the New General Hospital in 
Birmingham and for the Town Hall of Croydon is of a high order. 
His TOrtraiture is also good, the colossal statue of " Queen Victoria " 
for Belfast being the most important of his achievements. Of ideal 
work, the statue caJUed “ Nydia " is the best known. 

Henry C. Fehr (pupil at the Royal Academy and of T. Brock) 
contributed the group of " Perseus and Andromeda ’' to the Academy 
in 1893, when it was purchased for the Chantrey Collection (Tate 
Gallery). His subsequent ideal works, " Hypnos Bestowing Sleep 
upon the Earth," " 'The Spirit of the Waves," " St George and the 
Rescued Maiden," and " Ambition’s Crown Fraught with Pain," 
confirmed the high opinion of his cleverness; but in some of them 
his exuberance tells somewhat against their general cflect, in spite 
of their inherent grace and stren^. On the other hand, the statue 
of " James Watt" for the City Square of Leeds exhibits those 
qualities needful for open-air portraiture; and his busts and statues 
have character and life. ’’ Isabella and the Pot of Basil " is free 
from this defect, and is an original treatment of the subject; and 
’’ The Briton " (1908), though full of vigour and imagination, shows 
restraint. 

George Wade is essentially a sculptor of busts and statues; the 
most noteworthy of his works are the memorial to Sir John Mac¬ 
donald in Montreal, the seated figure for Madras of the native judge. 
Sir T. Aiyar Muthuswamy, and a number of ambitious monumental 
works. 

Gilbert Bayes, at first a modeller in the flat of horses treated in a 
decorative manner, produced " Vanity," " A Knight-Errant," and 
similar picturesque hbeldts on a large scale; and later still, such 
work as ’’ The Fountain of the Zodiac," showing a talent at once 
more serious, ordered and graceful. " The Coming of Spring " 
(1904) and " The Gallopers " (1905) are reliefs noteworthy for the 
intelligence and the sctuptural appropriateness they display. The 
equestrian " Sigurd " (1909 and 1910) is full of fancy and illustrates 
the personal talent of Uie sculptor; the latter group was acquired for 
the Chantrey Collection. He is the designer of the great seal (1910). 

W. R. Colton (b. 1867; A.R.A., 1903) is a sculptor of strong 
individuality, camble equally of deep feeling and dainty fancy. 
" The Girdle," "The Image-Finder,” ’’ The Crown of Love," " The 
Wavelet ’’ and the " ’The Spring-tide of Life " revealed a sculptor 
of exceptional ability, whose love of truth and life has sometimes 
inspired him to place a touch of rather awkward realism in a graceful 
and charming composition ; the result is something unusual, yet 
quite natural, and because it imparts to the work a flavour of 
quaintness and originality, it is not only unobjectionable but wel¬ 
come. Later, Colton struck out another path especially in the 
monumental and statuary work executed in England and India. 
Among his principal efforts arc the South African memonal to the 
Royal Artillery erected in the Mall, London, during the summer 
of 1910, the statue of the Maharajah of Mysore (190b) and a monu¬ 
mental " Tiger " (1909) in bronze a work of considerable power. 
His vigour of design and sense of style made him a force in the 
younger school of sculptors. He has acted as professor of sculpture 
at the Royal Academy. 

David McGill first attracted attention with the rehef of “ Hero 
and LeandeCj" following it with a series of figures, of which the most 
striking is " The Bather," a work at once of vigour and of humour. 
His work is good in pose and line, refined in drawing and feeling, and 
excellent in style. 

Charles J. AUen belongs to the same group. " Love and the 
Mermaid ’’ (Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool), " A Dream of Love," 
’’ Rescued " and ’’ Love’s Tangles " (1908) are works of high merit, 
in every case good in treatment, free in modelling and pleasing in 
design. His important Queen Victoria memorial in Liverpool was 
unveiled in 1906, and the monument to " Rt. Hon. Samuel Smith. 
M.P.," and numerous busts have followed. " The Woman whom 
’Thou gavest to be with me " is probably his complctest ideal work. 

F. M. Taubman, who had both French and Belgian teaching, has 
produced a series of works which display his power of design and 
strengtti of technique, " The Angel of Sad Flowers," “ Oipheus and 
Eurydice " and " Adam and Eve " reveal his strength in ieleal work; 
and the statue of " Sir Sidney Waterlow " at Highgate is a good 
example of his monumental portraiture. In " The Sandal," a small 
nude kneeling figure, he has turned frankly to classic coldness, and 
even the purity of design and modelling cannot warm it into life. 

J. Pittendrigh MacgulvTay, R.S.A., belongs to the rather meagre 
Scottish group, of whom he is generally-regarded as the chief. His 
chief work consists mainly of monuments and colossal memorials. 
The “ Peter Low Memonal " in Glasgow cathedral, the " Robert 
Bums," the " Allan Eamiiy Memorial,’'^the fine relief of ’’ Rhythm " 
and the “ National Gladstone Memorial" for Scotland are his 
leading works. With these should be considered the " Dean Mont¬ 
gomery Memorial" in St Mary's cathedral, Edinburgh, and the 
" John Knox Memorial" in St Giles’s cathedral. 

F. Derwent Wood (A.R.A., rqio) is a sculptor of exceptional 
ability. His varied tmning—at the Royal College of Art, the 
Slade School, the Royal Academy schools, and under M. Rodin 
and Mr Brock—gave him a wide outlook without Impairing his 
individuality. His merit was recognized as soon as he quitted his 
masters, and he forthwitli won the competition for a series of statues 
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repreaeatiiig the arts for the Kelvingrove art gallery at Glasgow. 
A great mural tomb followed, with "Love Sacred and Profane^' as 
its motii, together with a series of other works of growing artistic 
import^ce. " Cain" (1905), a vigorous, dramatic, yet wholly 
sculpture^ue figure, is in powerful contrast to the three works that 
appeared in successive years; " Abundance" (a group of a woman and 
two children) and the marble statues " Atalanta " and “ Psyche "— 
all of them the'type of grace in pose and of beauty of face and form. 
At the same time Derwent Wood produced the two boy figures on 
the piers to the southward of the Queen Victoria Memorial in front 
of Buckingham Palace. There is marked individuality in all he 
docs, sculpturesque character, firmness and dehcacy of handlmg, 
with a richness of style and appreciation of breadth and simpheity. 

Paul Montford, the son of Horace Montford, after a brilliant 
academic career made his mark in decorative sculpture. It is not 
by such work as " Court Favourites " (1906) that he sustains his 
reputation, but rather by the sculptural embellishments wherewith 
the archway connecting the Local Government offices with tile 
Home Office in Whitehall is enriched. " The Spinning Girl " is one 
of bis best ideal figures, and the 18th century " Viscount Boling- 
broke " and " The Storm Waves " are characteristic of his vigorous 
style and personal conception and execution. 

John Tweed, who studied under Falguifere and Rodin, was in¬ 
fluenced more by the latter than by the former, and inclines rather 
to the impressionistic school tlian to the academic. His statue of 
Cecil Rhodes has power and emphasis—it impresses rather than 
attracts. The statues of Queen Victoria at Aden, of van Riebeck 
at Cape Town, and the Wilson Memorial in Rhodesia arc among 
his chief works. He was selected to " complete " .Alfred Stevens's 
Wellington Memorial in St Paul's cathedral. Basil Gotto has not 
less force, and be is more exulx’raiit in his realization of life—an 
exuberance which does not always make for refinement. " Brother 
Ruliino " has dignity and strength, and tlic " Bacchus " of 1907 is 
realistic enough to repel those who ask for elegance even in an 
unrefined subject. 'The work, however, is ably treated. 

Henry Poole belongs to the same vigorous school, and has a trui- 
sense of the monumental, as is evident in lies colossal groufi of " The 
Mermaids " ; while his " Naiad " (1900) shows an innate refinement 

S. Nitliolson Babb, for some years an assistant of Mr Brock, has 
produced an ambitious “ War Memorial " and many able groups 
and figures, among which “ TThe Coming of Spring " (1910) reveals 
the modern French influence. 

Albert H. Hodge stands by liimself. As a sculptor-decorator with 
special views on relief-work in which he adheres to the sentiment 
and character of the architecture it is to embellish, he adopts a 
convention which gives the appearance of high relief to what is 
really low, by shaqmess of edges and by a learned use of light and 
shade. His panels of " Science and Art " (1904) and " Commerce '' 
(lOoo) are good illustrations of this original kmd of architectonic 
work, while his large eipiestrian group of " Prosperity " applies the 
same principles to the round. 'These three works were modelled 
for the town of Hull. 

A man of similar force is Joseph Epstein, who replaces refinement 
by vigour, archaic simplicity, and primitiveness of outlook, as though 
casting his vote in favour of the Garden of Eden as against the 
garden of the Tuileries. His work, in which he loans towards the 
modern German view, is mainly decoration for buildings ; his most 
discussed productions are the statues (1907) on the topmost storey 
of the British Medical Association offices. 

Richard Garbe, a sculptor of equal strength, was a pupil of the 
London County Council School of Arts and Crafts and began to 
exhibit in 1898. Ragged power both in subject and execution mark 
his productions. His ideal works, such as “ The Egoist'' (1900), 
“ Man and the Ideal" {1907), " The Idealist" (1908) and " Undine *' 
{1909), illustrate his range of thought and reveal his uncommon vigour 
which amounts, it m^ht be said, to well-controlled, ideaSstie 
brutality ; they are broad and impressive, and are conceived in a 
monumental spirit. 

Charles L. Hartwell has grace and strength combined. The nude 
figure representing " The Rising Tide " (1900), reminding us a little 
of Leighton's work, and " The Bathers (1907), are both works of 
refinement and elegance, and " Dawn " (1909) displays unusual 
charm and, like the others, oflers a silhouette of much interest. 
While much poetry of expression and grace of composition distinrasli 
his " Sirens (1910). vigour is the note of the small group " A Foul 
in the Giants' Race,*’ which was acquired by the Chantrey trustees 
in 1908. , , „ 

Benjamin Clemens, pupil of Professor LantSii and the Royal 
College of Art, is another member of this talented group. His life- 
size ideal figures, " Sappho " (1902), " Cain " (1904), ' Eurydice 
(190&), " Andromeda" (1907J and “ Aurora" (1908), all made their 
mark when exhibited in the Royal Academy, and showed the sculptor 
to be possessed of the qualities of sensitiveness, elegance, and strength. 
The group of " Kephalos and Prokris " (1910) is his most important 
and most striking work. 

Harold Parker came to England from Australia in 1896 at the age 
of twenty-three, and after studyrog under W. S. Frith, made many 
Academic successes, and in 1904 exhibited his plaster life-size statue 
of " Ariadne," which, translated into marble and re-exhibited in 
1908, was bought by the trustees of the Chantrey Collection and is 


now in the Tate Gallery. His other more important works include 
■' The Long, Long Dreams of Youth " (1905), " Narcissus " (1906), 
and " Prometheus " (1909). Without reveahng My striking origm- 
ality, Parker displays very considerable accomplishment and a good 
sense of the sculpturesque, and his busts are refined and good. 

Ohver Wheatley, formerly assistant to Brock, and pupil of Aman- 
Jean, has done much decorative work. His life-sue recumbent 
statue " Awakening " is among the best of his figures. 

T. Tyrrell, who first attracted attention by his decorative figures 
on Professor Pite's house m Mortimer Street, London, has shown 
much graceful fancy in his " The Ideal," such as " The Whisper " 
(1906). 

Reuben Sheppard has shown himself poetic and pleasing m 
symbohe suggestion m lus striking half-length group " The Music of 
Death " (1907); and Ohver Sheppard, m his " Eve " oi the same 
year, produced a graceful work. 

The Irisli sculptor, John Hughes, achieved a great success by hi.s 
monument to Queen Victoria erected in DubUn. It is a fine com¬ 
bination of sculptural and arcliitectural efiect and richness of group¬ 
ing, and although it reveals too great a love of ornament it is im¬ 
pressive alike in mass, design, silhouette, and general arrangement. 

There should also be mentioned, among the younger sculp¬ 
tors, Mortimer Brown (" St John the Baptist "), David B. Brown 
(" The Spirit of Ivy "), Bertram Pegram (" Down to the Sea "), the 
Scotsmen, McFarlane Shaiuian (“ The Arcadian Shepherd's 
Dream "), KellockBrown, and J. Crosland McLure (" Lcice.stcr War 
Memorial ”) ; Herbert Ward (bronzes of South Afncan savages, 
" The Idol Malter" and the like), Alfred Turner, Charles Pibwortli, 
and F. Arnold Wright. 

The women sculptors include such accompli.shed amateurs as 
H.R.U. the duchess of Argyll ( ' A Crucifix"—the Colonial 
Memorial in St I’auTs cathedral) and Countess Gleichen. The 
)>rincipal recent names are tliose of Mary Pownall (Mrs Bromet), 
(" A Harpy ”). E. M. Rope (" Springtime," relief). Ruby Levick 
(" Fislicrmen hauling a Net"), Margaret Winscr (" Mourners," a 
relief), Esther Moore (“ At the Gates of the Past"), Edith Maryon 
(“ The Poet of Umbria"), and Gwendolen Williams (" The Lorelei,” 
1907, and charming groups of children). 

The sculptor-decorators make a group of workers of striking fancy 
and ability. Lynn Jenkins, whose frieze 111 bronze, ivory and 
mother-of-pearl at Lloyd's Registry is a remarkable achievemeot, is 
one of the leaders. He has latterly devoted liimself to pure sculpture, 
such as the life-size bronze figure on a sarcophagus, " Destiny" (1909 
and 1910) and bust portraits remarkable for exquisite feeling and 
dehcacy of carving. Walter Crane designed lor Manchester a mace 
that IS remarkable for beauty oi conception and felicity of syraliql- 
ism. Alexander Fisher and Nelson Dawson should lie included in 
the group. Other sculptors already mentioned, including Thorny- 
croft, Gilbert, Frampton, I’omeroy, Colton and Toft, have all de¬ 
voted themselves to sculptural decoration pure and simjile, whether 
in metal, stone, or marble. 

The painter-sculptors claim among them Alfred Stevens, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Lord Leighton, J. M. Swan, W. Reynolds-Steplicns, 
George Richmond, and G. F. Watts. George Richmond's real talent 
may be gauged by his " Monument to Bishop Blomfield " in St Paul's 
Cathedral. His son. Sir Wilham Riclimond, K.C.J 3 ., has also 
practised in sculpture—the memorial tomb of Mr and Mrs Gladstone 
is his. Watts educated himself artsstically on tlie Elgin Marbles, 
and he produced half a dozen pieces of sculpture which place turn 
high among the world's finest sculptors of the 19th century. The 
recumbent cfl'igy of " Bishop Lonsdale " m Lichfield cathedral was 
an epoch-marking work, not only in tlie technical matter of the bold 
treatment of the drapery, but in largeness and breadth and its noble 
sense of style, and the " Lord Inthian " in Bickling church is also 
very remarkable. The artist then produced the colossal equestrian 
group of " Hugh Lupus " for the duke of Westminster (Eaton Hall), 
a compo.sitiun as imaginative and original as it is grand and sculptur¬ 
esque. Then followed " Physical Energy,” another equestrian 
group, which, after being about twenty years in progress, was ca.st in 
1902; it was executed in duplicate; one copy has been set up in 
South Africa, to the memory of Cecil Rhodes, whose character it may 
be held to symbohze, and the otlier has tieen erected in Kensington 
Gardens, London, at the expense of tlie British government. In 1902 
also, the statue of " Lord 'Tennyson " was completed. But the bust 
of " Qytic ” is surpassed in bigness and classic purity of style and 
feeling by nothing ever produced m England ; it is a complete imd 
noble thing. There is no sculptor who has come nearer to obtiuning 
the grandeur of form wliich is so wonderful in the Greek masteroieces. 
Simple in line, immense in character, full and rich in modelling, 
Watts's work is instinct with vigour, breadth and movement. It 
sets the true standard, and is a constant and a noble waniing to 
sculptors of the younger school not to be led away by the dainty and 
fanciful, however alluring. Especially it warns them against what 
has become a feature with a certam section—the devotion to metal¬ 
working, enamelling, and the Uke, and the free introduction of these 
accessories into serious sculptural work, irresistible in tlie hands oi 
a great artist like Alfred Gilbert, such work, at all times attractive, 
is the goldsmith's and ironsmilh's business rather than the sculptor'.s ; 
and Mthough it has coloured tlie work of some of the younger 
sculptors of the day, it is not likely to obtain any very wide hold, or 
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toexeicue pennanent influence lor evil. The variety and independ¬ 
ence of the Brituih School are such that it is imposwble to define any 
partlonlar tendency in its practice other tlian towards an ever- 
rise in the level of technical exceUence and the power of 
design. There is, broadly speaking, a general stand against the 
" modernity " imported into sculpture by the younger members of 
the foreign schools, and a dismclinution to bend tbe art to the illustra¬ 
tion ol everyday life and to tlie rendering of efiects not hitherto 
considered to be the iunction of tlie plastic arts. (M. H. S.) 

After 1870, when a great artistic movement marked the 
resuscitation of France after the Franco-German War, sculpture 
especially revived with exceptional vigour, and the last 
thirty years of the 19th century were a memorable 
epoch in its history. Not that manynew and unexpected 
men of genius suddenly arose, for most of the artists 
who then came to the front had already distinguished themselves 
by equally noble work; but sculpture, like the other arts, 
benefited by the pause for thought, and by the ripe and manly 
tone stamped on the national mind by the discipline of events. 
Intense ardour animated the admirable group of French sculptors: 
the oldest still found some lofty expression; the men in their 
prime showed their powers with unwonted force and fire; 
and the younger generations grew up in rapid succession, a 
close phalanx of sculptors whose number is still increasing, 
for if wc include only living artists, and those who have taken 
honours in the Salons, we find a list of seven hundred exhibitors. 
The first generation of survivors of the war, who led the way 
in the new period, still boasted of such men a.s Dumont (1801- 
J884), Cavelier (1814-1894), Bonna.ssieux (1810-1892), Jouffroy 
(180(1-1882), Schoenewerck (1820-1885), Carrier-Belleuze (1824- 
1887), .Aimi Millet (1819-1891) and CMsinger (1814-1883). 
The.se artists, born in the first quarter of the 19th century, were 
for the most part each the head of a studio, their teaching being 
carried on till the end of the century. Next to them followed 
their immediate pupils, already their rivals, and some indeed 
famous before the new era; such were Guillaume, Dubois and 
Frimiet; others, fresh from the Academy at Rome, at once rose 
to distinction, and all combined to form the remarkable group 
of artists to which the modem school of French sculpture owes 
its world-wide fame. At this time F.ug8ne Guillaume (1822- 
1905) was exhibiting his " Roman Marriage,” his “ Bust of Mgr 
Darboy,” his “ Orpheus,” and “ Andromache,” works of learned 
skill and severe distinction. Paul Dubob (1829-1905^ executed 
his “ Narcissus,” and the “ Tomb of General LamonciAre,” on 
which the decorative figures of Charity, Faith, and Military 
Courage are popular favourites, full of grave md pathetic 
feeling. Chapu (1833-1891) executed his exquisite figure of 
" Youth ” for the tomb of Henri Regnault, and that of 
“ Thought ” for the tomb of Daniel Stern, his monuments to 
lierryer and to Mgr Dupanloup. Barrias’ (1841-1905) “ First 
Interment ” won him the medal of honour in 1878; besides 
his patriotic group of the “ Defence of Paris.” Falgui8re 
(1831-1900) produced a remarkable series of statues, char^ter- 
ized by their life-like power j some dignified or pathetic, as 
“ St Vincent de Paul,” “ La Rochejacquelein,” ami “ Cardinal 
l^vigcric ” ; some full of boM and dashing spirit, as his “ Diana,” 
his “Nereids,” and “Hunting Nymphs.’’ Mercid gave us 
“ Gloria Victis,” “ Quand MdiHe,” and his .monuments, among 
which that called “ Memory " must be mentioned; his pediment 
for the Tuileries; his “Genius of Art,” &c. Delaplanche 
(1836-1890) produced his “ Mother’s Teaching,” “ Music,” 
“ The Virgin with a Lily,” and “ Aurora ” ; and AUar “ The 
Death of Alcesds.” To these names must be added those of 
Degeorge, who, with Chapu, gave so powerful on impetus to the 
art of the medallist; of Gautherin, Hiolle, Thomas, Crauck, 
Lafrance, Maniglier and Moreau-Vauthier—one of the men who, 
with Gdi^me (the painter) and Frdmiet, revived the taste for 
coloured sett^ture, a style first attempted long before by Simart; 
besides many more. 'These artbts created a supremely healthy 
and vital school of sculpture, dignified and elegant, learned and 
varied, fresh and charming, and, above all, as single-hearted 
and as well trained as in any period of historj’. 

To understand, however, the position of contemporary 
•culptuK in Fiance, it will be necessary to look back even 
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further than 1870. It must be remembered that the whole 
history of French sculpture, as far back as the 17th century, 
is connected with the invasion of Italian influence in the i6th 
century, which remained paramount over French art for more 
than three hundred years. Statue-making, until then an art 
of expres.sion—^national, popular, human and Christian—^lost 
its primitive character under the dilettante refinement of an 
aristocratic society closely gathered round a king who made 
art subservient to his splendour or his pleasure; it sank into 
superficial and conventional beauty, and became almost ex¬ 
clusively the interpreter of trivial ingenuity or flattering allegories 
derived from the dead fables of heathen mythology. The best 
that would be expected from this was choice elegance of line, 
a harmonious treatment of mass and composition, a loving 
study of the nude—^in short, a purely plastic type of art. And 
sculpture had become the art of the nobility and of the court, 
having no hold, as it had in the pa.st, on the great human family— 
the nation. Still, even at the high tide of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
some dissatisfaction became evident, even some rebellion, in 
the great though solitary spirit of Puget, who strove to animate 
the marble with the passions of humanity. In the next century 
he found followers—Falconet, Pigalle and Houdon, who also 
asserted their right to infuse life and passion and movement 
into their statues, seeking them in the despised province of stern 
reality. The great cataclysm of the Revolution, which might 
have been expected to break the bonds of thought, turned men’s 
minds to contemplate the Antique, and though it certainly 
modified the style of sculpture, was far from changing the source 
of its inspiration, since it .sent it once more to the Antique. 
Indeed, at the beginning of the 19th century, when the teaching 
of David was paramount in spite of Gros, who, thep in the 
master's studio, was unconsciously sowing the seed of romanticism 
in painting, a robu.st individuality was developing among 
French sculptors—a spirit somewhat rugged, independent, 
and partly trained, beyond the academic pale, prepared to cany' 
on the tradition of Puget, and quite simply, without any revolu¬ 
tionary airs of innovation, to shake off torpid conventionality. 
By the mere force of a strong plebeian temperament Rude quite 
naturally happened on a style of art—high art—at once expressive 
and popular. He was the first to raise the cry of liberty in 
sculpture, and he left succe.ssors who bravely worked out wliat 
he had begun. Barv'e and Carpeaux were both in 1875 on the 
threshold of an era to which they bequeathed a fruitful influence. 
Barye carried on Rude's tradition of expression, and transformed 
what had previously been mere decorative carving into a new 
style and branch of art now adopted by a whole phalanx of 
admirable artists; the sculpture, namely, of animals, the first 
glance that sculpture had till then bestowed on nature apart 
from man. Carpeaux, who was much younger, was in his day- 
as Puget hod been—on exceptional personality; he carried 
on the slow revolt of two centuries which was to break the narrow- 
mould of school-training and infuse a soul of more ardent vitality 
into sculptured forms. 

The importance of these two great artists in relation to con¬ 
temporary art was not fully seen till after their death. In point 
of fact Painting had until now amply filled the new part assigned 
to Art; its vehement efforts had strongly influenced public 
opinion; and as, in the early years of the 19th century, it had 
lajgely extended the field of human vision over the remote 
past and the domains of feeling, with the promise of surveying 
all nature, space and time, the spirit of the age asked no more, 
and did not expect sculpture, too, to abandon old-world myths. 
It must also be said that those sculptors who at that time carried 
on the classical tradition had renewed its youth by their learned 
and enthusiastic lov^e of it; they had reverted to the past, 
but it was the past of the really great masters, either of antiquity 
or of the early Florentine school, no less enamoured of life, 
beauty and nature. Guillaume and Paul Dubois, Chapu and 
Falguiire, Mercie, and Delaplanche were the rivals in sculpture 
of the great idealist painters—Puvis de Chavannes, Gustave 
Moreau, Ricard, Delaunay, Baudry, and Henner—who were 
working at the same time. 
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This it is which accounts for the fact that ronuuiticism then 
found so little acceptance among sculptors. But in the next 
generation the sowers of the seed might see their harvest. The 
pupils of Rude, of Barye and of Oarpeaux, allied by school 
sympathies—the little drawing-school conducted by Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran, which, in despite of the studios of the Beaux 
Arts, created a group of independent and highly original artists— 
formed the centre of a distinct force which increased day by day. 
Young men, fresh from Rome, persistently kept up the spirit 
of the Antique. A galaxy of learned and refined artists was 
represented by such men as Hiolle (1833-1887) (“ Arion,” 
“ Orpheus ”), Idrac 1840-1884) (“ Mercury inventing the 
Caduceus,” “ Salammbfi ”), Marqueste (“ Galatea,” “ Eros,” 
“ Perseus beheading the Gorgon,” “ The Rape of Europa ”), 
and Coutan (“ Eros,” “ A Woman carrying Loaves,” “ A 
Sergeant-at-Arms,” &c.), Lanson (“ The Iron Age ”), Longepied 
(i84()-t888) (“Immortality”), Peinte (“Orpheus charming 
Cerberus to Sleep ”), Gustave Michel (“ In a Dream,” “ Medita¬ 
tion ”), Curlis (“ Innocence,” “ Abel "), A. Boucher (“ Earth,” 
“ Au but ”), besides Carlier, Leonard and Turcan (1846-1895)— 
soon to be followed by another generation : Puech (“ The Siren,” 
“ The Muse of Andre Chenier ”), Verlet (“ The Monument to 
Maupassant,” “ Orpheus ”), lairche (“ The Brook and the 
Meadow,” “ Violets ”), Sicard (“ Hagar and Ishmael ”), and 
Daillon, Escoula, St laimi, and many more. In opposition to 
these there stood a group of sculptors, young and old, who sought 
their subjects in mythologt', legend, history or poetry, or 
merely in the .scenes of daily life, and aimed at presenting the 
ideal of their time under its external aspects, but more especially 
the deepest emotions of the modern mind. It was Frimiet, 
with his striking and vivid conceptions, who led the advance with 
new and dramatic subjects : primeval man and the fierce beasts 
with which he disputed his rule (“ A She-Bear and a Man of the 
Stone -Age,” “ An Oran-utan and a Savage,” “ Gorillas ”), 
or embodiments of the heroes of the past (“ Joan of Arc,” “ Saint 
Louis,” “ Saint Geoi^e,” “ Louis of Orleans,” &c.); then 
followed Just Becquet (1829-1907), the excellent artist who 
represented the stricken figures of “ Ishmael ” and “ Saint 
Sebastian ” ; Christophe (1827-1892), with his symbolical pre¬ 
sentments of “ The Human Comedy,” “ Fortune ” and “ The 
Supreme Kiss ” ; Aube (“ Monument to Gambetta,” “ Dante,” 
“ Bailly,” &r.); A. Legros, the naturalized English painter 
and .sculptor, who executed some fine fountains for .the duke 
of Portland ; Injalbert, returned from Rome (“ HippomAne,” 
•ChrLst on the Cross,” “The Herald”); and, younger than 
these, Desbois (“ Leda ”), Dampt (“ A Grandmother’s Kiss,” 
“ Mclusine ”), Alexandre Charpentier, CarriAs, Baffler, Pierre 
Roche, Madame Marie Cazin and many more. 

The disruption of the Salons in 1890 showed very plainly 
the bent of this group, who seceded to the Champ de Mars, 
where the leaders were Dalou and Rodin, and where BartholomA 
made an unexpected and original appearance. Foreigners 
added a contingent of the highest merit, such as the American 
St Gaudens, and, more especially, the Belgian Constantin 
Meunier, affiliated to France by their early training, to sqj^thing 
of descent. Meunier especially, with his statues and Sfituettes 
of labouring figures—miners, puddlers, hammerers, glass-blowers, 
and the like—gave to his art a keynote new to France, which 
found a response even in academic circles. A broad democratic 
current was swaying public feeling. The questions which turn 
on the status of the working man had become the progr^me of 
every party, even of the most conservative. ^ nkg the 
mirror of society, the novel, the drama and paintin^Rvoted 
themselves to the glorification of a new factor in^ modein life, 
namely. Labour. Sculpture now, in rivalry with painting, 
through which Millet had immortalized the peasant, and Courbet 
the working man, also sought inspiration from such themes; 
and at the same time the demands of the democratic movement 
called for monuments to the memory and deeds of great or 
useful men. 

Sculpture, under this modem tendency, assumed an unexpected 
aspect; its highest expression is seen in the work of three men 
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very dissimilar: Dalou, Rodin, and BartholomA. In Belgium, 
as has been said, where modem social questions are strongly 
felt, Constantin Meunier had interprrted the democratic impulse 
in a very striking manner, under the influence, no doubt, of J. F. 
Millet. In France, Jules Dalou (1838-1902), with a broader 
view, aimed at creating an art wluch should represent the 
aspirations and dreams of this phase of society while adhering 
to the fine old traditions of the art of Louis XIV., stamped with 
magnificence and grandeur, but applied with graver, simpler 
and severer feeling to the glorification of the people. He revived 
the older style of sculpture, giving it greater power and truer 
dignity b\’ a close study of life, supported by a scholarly and 
serious technique. In his “ 'IViumph of the Republic,” and the 
monument to “ .Alphand,” to “ Delacroix,” to “ Floquet,” 
to “ Victor Hugo,” and others, he strove to create a style apart 
from life, to which he is alien and indifferent, but based on life, 
the outcome of the needs of society, the impersonation of its 
characteristics, the expression in eloquent form of its nature, 
spirit, and moral idiosyncrasy. 

Treading the same path, though in a different step, is Auguste 
Rodin. He disregards every contingent fact; even when he 
takes his subject from legend or history, whether “ Eve ” or 
“ St John the Bapti.st,” “ The Age of Bronze ” or “ The Burgesses 
of Calais,” “ Victor Hugo ” or “ Balzac,” he avoids all the 
conventional details and attributes of his personages to embody 
the very essence of humiuiity as expressed in the quivering 
flesh. He, like Carpeaux, has gone buck to Dante and to Michel¬ 
angelo to force the “ Gates of Hell ”—the subject chosen for 
the entrance to the Musee des Arts DAairatifs—and to read 
the deepest mysteries of the human soul. His is the art of 
suffering, anguish and terror, of cruel and despairing pleasure— 
a wild cycle of proud and bitter melancholy. All the efforts 
made in the past to infuse life into Art, all that Puget, Falconet, 
Pigalle and Houdon tried to effect, and that Rude, Barye and 
Carpeaux strove for in their turn—all this was part of the 
endeavour of these their successors, but with a clearer purpose 
and more conscious aim. By good hap or providence they 
were greeted on their way by the voice of the most devoted 
apostle who was to pn'ach the new doctrine, namely, Louis 
Courajod, the founder of the French sculpture gallery in the 
Louvre. From his professor’s chair in the schools he cursed 
the Italian intruders of the 16th century for having deba.sed 
F'rench art with “ noble attitudes,” extravt^ant gestures and 
allegorical antics ; and he carried his pupils and his hearers 
back to the great national periorl of French sculpture, which, 
in the dark medieval ages, had created the splendid stone images 
of the noble French cathedrals. 

A marked individuality now appeared in protest against 
academic traditions—Albert BartholomA. He, after beginning 
as a painter, was tempted by sculpture, more particularly, in the 
first instance, by a wish to execute a monument to a comrade 
he had loved. From this first effort, carried out in his studio, 
without any school training, but with a firm determination 
to master technical difficulties and fulfil his dream, follov^ a 
broader purpose to execute a great expressive and vitally 
human work which should appeal to the heart of the populace. 
From this arose the idea of a “ Monument to the Dead " m PAre 
Lachaise. BartholomA had started without a guide, but he 
instinctively turned to the great tradition of Northern Christ¬ 
ianity, which his mind subsequently associated with that of the 
antique race who had ever done most honour to Death, the 
people of Egypt. 

Thus two currents contended, as it were, for the guidanra 
of Frendi sculpture, each claiming a descent from the historic 
past; one inheriting the classic tradition of the Renaissance, 
of Latin and Hellenic origin, to which the French school, since 
the time of Jean Goujon, has owed three centuries of glory. 
This is the pagan art of the SouHi; its marks are balance, 
reasonablCTess and lucidity ; it was the composer of apotheoses, 
the preserver of the ideal of beauty. The other, reverting, after 
centuries of resignation or of impotent rebellion, to the genuine 
I^nch past which produced the noble works of the iiA, 12th 
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and 13th centuries—to the tradition of Flanders and of 
Burgundy, which was smothered in the i6th century by Ital^ 
art—to the Christian and naturalistic art of the North, whidi 
renounced the canons of antiquity, and expressed itself by 
methods essentially human and mutable, living and suffering- 
appeals to all mankind. Ihe immediate result of this antagonism 
was no doubt a period of agitation. The outcome, on the whole, 
is confusion. Still, however vexatious the chaos of form and 
movement may be, it is Life, a true reflection of the tumult 
of modem thought in its complexity and bewilderment; it is 
the reawakening of sculpture. 

Monumental and decorative statuary found an extended 
sphere through the founding or restoration of public buildings 
after the events of 1870. Memorial sculpture obtained constant 
employment on patriotic or republican monuments erected 
in various parts of France, and not yet complete. Illustrious 
masters have done themselves honour in such work. Dalou, 
Mercii, Uorrias, FalguiAre,and many others less famous executed 
monuments to the glory of the Republic or in memory of the 
national defence, and figures of Joan of Arc as a symbol of 
patriotism,- fkc., as well as numberless statues erected in the 
market-places of humble towns, or even of villages, in com¬ 
memoration of national or local celebrities ; politicians, soldiers, 
savants and artists—Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Carnot, 
Pasteur, Claude Bernard, Delacroix, Ingres, Corot, Millet, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine and many more. The garden of the Luxem¬ 
bourg alone has become a sort of Elysian Fields, where almost 
every day some fresh statue rises up in memory of contemporary 
French poets. The funereal style of monument, in which Frendi 
art was at all times conspicuously distinguished, was also revived 
in sympathy with that general sentiment which regards reverence 
fur the dead as a religion, and gave rise, as we have seen, to some 
splendid work by Chapu (the monuments to Regnault, to Daniel 
Stern, of Mgr Dupanloup); by Paul Dubois (the monument 
to General Lamoriciire); by Mercii (the tombs of Baudry, 
of Cabanel, of King Louis Philippe and his queen Marie AmMie); 
by Dalou (the monuments to Victor Noir, to Floquet and 
Blanqui); and by many more, with Bartholomi at their head. 
The cemetery of P 4 re Lachaise is indeed one of the best spots 
to visit for a review of contemporary sculpture. 

While man has been diligently studied in every class of sculp¬ 
ture, more i>articularly in portrait sculpture, which finds a more 
practical adaptation to daily uses by a bust or small statue, 
such as Theodore Rividre was the first to produce, by medallions, 
or by medals, closely related to statuary, nature now holds a 
place in the sculpture of animals—a place created, so to say, 
by Barye and carried on by Fr 4 miet, Mene, Cain, and, with 
even greater vigour and a closer study of clmractcr, by Gardet 
(“ Panthers,” in the Luxembourg, “ Lions ” and “ Dogs,” at 
Chantilly, &c.); Peter, Valton, Le Due, Isidore Boi^eur, 
Peyrol, Cordier, Surand, Virion, Mdrite and others. Finally, 
the class of la ■^tite sculpture —^the statuette and small group- 
after long hesitation in the hands of the two men who arst 
cultivated it, Fr 4 miet and the painter Gerome, made a sudden 
start into life, due in no small measure to the success attending 
the charming and pathetic statuettes of Theodore Riviere 
(“ Salamrobd and Maltho,” “ Ultimum feriens,” “ Charles VI. 
and Odette,” " The Vow,” “ Fra Angelico,” “ The Shunammite 
Woman,” &c.). Riviire was wont to use—as Gdrome did in his 
‘‘ Bellona,” amd subsequently in his small “ Tamerlane ”— 
materials of various colours, and even precious stones and 
metals, which he employed with great effect. A whole class of 
art -was not, indeed, originated, but strongly vivified by this 
method of treatment. Claudius Marioton and Dampt, who 
always siffected small and precious work, Agathon Lionard 
(e.g. a table decoration of “ Dancers ” in Sevres china), Laporte 
Bhursy, Ferrary, Levasseur, Belloc, E. Lafont, fire., utilized 
every process and every kind of material—marble and metal, 
wood and ivory, enhanced by the most-costly goldsmiths’ work 
and gepts. 

It would seem now that sculpture, thus endowed with new 
ideas and the most various means of expression, and adapted 
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to every comprehension and every situation, was fully on a level 
with tte other maphic arts. What it had chiefly to fear was, 
in fact, the weeuth of means at its disposal, and its competition 
or collaboration with other arts. And this the later generations 
seem to have understood—^the men who were the outcome of 
the two conflicting traditions: order and moderation on one 
side; character, life, and emotion on the other. Though very 
variously inspired by the facts or ideals of contemporary life, 
such young artists as Jean Boucher (“ Evening,” “ The Antique 
and the Modern ”), Roger Bloche (“ Childhood,” “ Cold ”), 
Derr6, Boverie, Hippolyte Lefebvre, Desruelles, Gaston Schnegg, 
Pierre Roche, Fix-Masseau, Couteilhas, and others seem to show 
that French sculpture is about to assume a solid position on a 
sound foundation, while not ceasing to keep in touch with 
the tastes, aspects and needs—in short, the ideal—of the day. 
Thus, while painting engaged the attention of the public by its 
new departures, its daring, and its very extravagance, sculpture, 
which by the conditions of its technique is less exposed to transient 
influences, has, since the close of the 19th century, developed 
normally but with renewed vigour. If the brilliancy of the school 
was not so conspicuous and its works gave rise to little discussion 
or speculation, it is not the less certain that at the beginning 
of the 20th century the younger generation offered the encourag¬ 
ing prospect of a compact group of sculptors who would probably 
leave works of permanent merit. Yet sculpture too had gone 
through a crisis, and been deeply stirred by the currents which 
so violently agitated all modern thought. We have already 
.spoken of its “ state of mind,” torn between the noble traditions 
of a glorious past which link it to the antique, and the craving 
to render in its own medium, with greater freedom and fuller 
force of expression, all those unuttered meanings of the universe 
and of contemporary thought which the other arts—painting, 
literature, the drama, and even music—have' striven to identify 
and to record. But the acute stage of tentative and incoherent 
effort seemed in 1910 to be past; inspiration had returned to 
its normal channel and purely plastic expression. 

The powerful individuality which had the mo.st vital influence 
on modem sculpture in France, and, it may be added, on many 
foreign schools, is that of Rodin. During the ten years which 
followed the Great Exhibition in Paris (1900) and the special 
display of his works, his reputation spread throughout the 
countries of the world and his fame was fully established. The 
state liberally contributed to his triumph by commissions and 
purchases, and in the Luxembourg Galley may be seen about 
five and twenty of his finest works. His'^roductiveness was 
unbroken, but it was chiefly evolved in relation to his first great 
conception, “ The Gate of Hell ” ; its leading features were 
taken up again, modified, expanded, and added to by their 
creator. But besides the numberless embodiments of voluptuous, 
impassioned, or pathetic ideas—of which there is need to name 
only “ Les ombres ” (the Shades) and “ Le penseur ” (the 
Thinker), now placed in front of the steps of the Pantheon; 
several monuments, as for instance to Victor Hugo, to Whistler, 
and to Puvis de Chavannes ; besides a lar^ number of portrait- 
busts. .Apthusiastic literary men, and the critics of the day who 
uphel(M|pidin in his stru^les, more from an instinct of pugnacity 
and a love of paradox than from conviction and real compre¬ 
hension of his prodigious and fertile genius, have tended to give 
him a poetic and prophetic aspect, and make him appear as a 
sort of Dante in sculpture. Though his art is vehement in ex- 
prasion, and he has revelled in the presentment of agonized 
sufferii|i|Md the poignant melancholy of passion, it is by the 
metholVof Michelangelo and essentially plastic treatment 
than power of modelling. His modelling is indeed the most 
wond^ul that modem sculpture has to show, the most purely 
plastic technique, and this characteristic is always evident 
m his work, combined with reverence for the antique. Rodin 
made his home in the midst of Greek statues, a museum of the 
antique which he collected at Meudon ; and some of his own late 
work, sudi as the male torsos which he exhibited at the Salon, 
has a direct relationship to the marbles of the Parthenon—the 
Ilyssus and the Theseus. It is the fuller understanding of these 
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characteristics of Rodin’s work, apart from some exaggeration 
of expression to which they have given rise, that has had the most 
valuable influence on the younger generation. 

Nothing need be particularly noted as to the development of 
masters long since recognised, whatever branch of the school they 
belong to; such as Frimiet, Mere!*, Marireeste, Injalbert, Saint- 
Marceaux and others already spoken of. The very distinct indi¬ 
viduality of Bartholom^, after asserting itself in his crowning efiort 
the " Monument to the Dead,” found very delicate expression in 
numerous works on a more modest scale, nude figures, monumental 
groups, and portraits. His monument to Jean-Jacques Rousseau for 
the Panthfion {1909) is'a fine example of his art. 

We must not omit, after the elder generation, the name of Alfred 
Lenoir, who particularly distinguished himself in portrait-statues by 
dealing successfully with the difficult problem of modern dress, as in 
the monuments to Berhoa, to Ctsar Franck, to Marshal Canrobert 
in the bust of M. Moreau, &c.; nor that of Gustave Michel, a spirit 
loftily inspired in his decorative compositions and figures for 
galleries, “ Le rfive " (the Dream), ” La pensfc " (Thought)—both in 
the Luxembourg Gallery,—" Au soir de la vie ” (in the Evening of 
Life), and " Automne." H. Grfiber, after some realistic works, such as 
Le Grisou " (Fire-damp) and portrait-statuettes, as the tiny full- 
length figures of " Frfimiet ” and of “ Gdvme," diatinguished himse f 
in the Salon of 1909 by a statue of ” Narcissus ” at the edge of a 
iountain-pool, very elegant and Italian in feeling. And among the 
younger men of Uie school we must name Veriet, Gasq Vermare, 
Ernest Dubois, and Larche, all enroloyed on important works. 

It must iiideed be said that m France, apart from the select com¬ 
mittees which have, with more or less success, peopled provincial 
towns witli monumental statues, the government has always taken 
an interest in encouragilig the art of sculpture. Any considerable 
work of that class could hardly undertaken without its support. 

1 he former Council of Fine Arts in Pans foresaw the application of 
sculpture to tlie decoration of the park of Saint Cloud ; the present 
council has encouraged a strong competition among our sculptors by 
decorating the squares of the Carrousel and of the Champ de Mars, 
by carrying on the decorative work in the Panthron, &c. They have 
thus given commissions to a group of rising artists, who quickly made 
a distinguished reputation. The names of these younger sculptors 
have ^ready been recorded here ; in the ten years 1901-iqio they 
came into the front rank of their contemporanes by tlieir conspicuous 
talent and the firm expression of their ideals. The first fact to be 
noted about them is their determination to be men of their time. 
Many artists liefore them were indeed possessed by this idea : Legros, 
Dalou, the Belgian sculptor Constantin Meunier, the American St 
Gaudens, and among tlieir immediate precursors Alfred Lenoir. 
But now this purposeful bias is more strongly marked ; the new men 
do not restrict themselves to the merely monumental or commemor¬ 
ative aspect, to the picturesque treatment of the miners or the tillers 
of the soil. Every tyjie of the people, even of the middle-class citisen, 
is included in the programme. Alexandre Cliarpenticr (d. iqog) was 
one of tlie earliest of these younger reahsts, and he gave it expres.sion 
not only in sculpture proper, but in medal work, and bas-rehefs 
introduced into architecture, m decorative furniture and in every 
lorm of ornamental sculpture. 'ITius he produced the " Woman 
suckling her Infant ” (1883) and a large bas-relief of " Bakers," 
executed in stone and placed in the square of St Germain des Prts, 
Pans ; and, followmg m his footsteps, other artists gave expression 
to the same ideas. An instructive fact is that one of these men was 
J pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts and of the academy at Rome. 
Hipjiolyte Lefebvre devoted liimself to proving tliat the common 
aspects of modern life are not an imsuperable problem for the 
sculptor’s art; n^, that they actually afford lum new subjects most 
suitable to bis me&ods. He persisted in this purpose, and finally 
won the adhesion of his fellow-artists and tlie medal of honour for his 
" Jeunes aveugles " (Bhnd Boys), in the Luxembourg Gallery. We 
have also by him in this maimer of the day, handled with truly 
synthetic breadth," Summer," a youthful female figure in an ordinary 
wallriag dress carrying a parasol, her straw hat tilted over her eyes; 

' Winter," an old lady wrapped in furs, coming down snow-covered 
steps; “ Spring," more accurately the " Age of Love," a group of 
six figures, and others. His comrade Roger Blocha has gone even 
farmer, assertmg with no httle pugnacity the sai^Hdeas m figures 
derived from the people, and in episodes of daily life, as in the 
Accident,” a recumbmt figure surrounded by about twenty 
bystanders, drawn from every rank of society and rendered with that 
firm decision and breadth of treatment which alone constitute a work 
of art. This work earned him a first prize in the Salon of 1909. 
These awards are an unmistakable sign of official recognition of 
these tendencies, so long ignored and disapproved. Such encourage¬ 
ment has borne fruit. Frangois Sicard and Henri Bouchard, who 
ixith had won the prix de Rome, started boldly on the new road, one 
m his monumental sculpture (a " Monument of the War of 1870 " at 
Tours; " Monument to Barbey " ; " Monument to Bertagna " ; a 
pediment for a college for ^Is at Tours), the other in works recalling 
the feeling of Constantin Meunier by subjects of latent, in town or 
country, small figures in bronze, or large and important decorative 


(Turning the Sod), a group of six oxen led ta tBo men. This waa 
intended to decoAte the Champ de Mars. ^ 

Meantime the studv of beaulv in the nud^far frottbeing neglected 
seemed to start on a new flighf; Some students of thiBomnn school 
reviVTO t^s tradition. Victor and Maximwen Landowski, 

each in own nervous, vivid and characteristic mnnn borne 

on &n independent current, Louis Convers and Aim^ Odtobre jshow 
a feeling for grace and charm. 

This is the normal and traditional heritage of the school; we see 
T'l renewed itself. In opposition to the followers 

of Rodm we find another group mhich represents an antagonistic 
school. Mademoiselle Camille CiaTOel, Jos6 de Chormoy and Henri 
Mati^ typify the extremes of tins manner; Emile Bourdelle, 
Anstide Maillot and Lucien Schnegg might be regarded as some of 
the artists who best de.served attention. With various characteristics 
and vehement or equable temperament they all reveal in the highest 
degree a fine sense of purely plastic qualities; in them we find no 
lapse into tlie pictorial, no pu^se or arrifre-pensie that is not of the 
essence of sculpture. Emile Bourdelle has given us busts of Beet¬ 
hoven, Carpeaux, Heracles (in the Luxenroourg Gallery) Pallas 
Athena, and the large group of " Wrestlers of Tam et Garonne " for 
completion in bronze. Maillot for lus part prefers to work in marble 
and stone with large surfaces, after the tradition of the ancients ; he 
exhibited in the autumn Salons several heads ofegirls and of’ old 
women, a figure of a youth in bronze (1909) and a stooping nude 
female figure in plaster. Lucien Schnegg’s (d. 1909) reputation 
would have been assured by one bust only from his hand, tliat 
namely, of his pupil " Mademoiselle Jane Poupekt." This in 
marble is now in the Luxembourg Gallery, and is a masterpiece for 
grace and dignity m the best spirit of the antique. 

Besides tlicae there should be named Jean Boucher, who has exe¬ 
cuted a monument to Renan, the " Evening of Life " and " Ancient 
and Modem”: E. DerrS, an inventive decorator, wittesocial 
tendencies and grateful emotional feeling ; Max Blondat, livdy and 
witty, as is seen in a fountam with frogs entitled " Jeuneasc " (ex¬ 
hibited in the Royal Academy, 1910) and " Love " (in tlie Luxem¬ 
bourg Gallery) ; Abbal, Pierre Roche, who loves to handle very 
various materials—marble, stone and lead; Moreau-Vautliier, 
D. Poisson, Fix-Masseau, Gaudissard, David, Jacqiiot, Deapiau’ 
known by some fine bu.sts, Drivicr, Niclaus.se and Michel Cazin. 

Sculpture on a small scale was effectively carried on by L. Dejean 
Vallgren, Carabin, who carves in wood, Cavaillon and Ffiomont- 
Meurice. The sculpture of animals, since G. Gardet and P. I'6ter, has 
been brilliantly executed by Paul Jouve, Christophe, Navellier Bigot 
Perrault-Harry, Marie Gautier, Berthier and others. (L.’Be ) ’ 

The inevitable reaction in Belgium following upon the long 
period of diy and lifeless academic sculpture is difficult to trace 
to any particular pioneer or leader. Nevertheless the 
three men who certainly mark this period of revolt 
are Guillaume Geefs, De Bay and Simonis. There Mcedptan. 
is, however, very little to be remembered of these men 
except that they were the best of their time. Geefs work 
was marred greatly by his frivolous and unessential details and 
poverty of thought, together with a frigid coldness of expression 
in his modelling. In his statue of General Belliard at Brussels, 
however, he shows the tendency to search for a broader and truer 
interpretation that warrants his being mentioned as belonging 
to the movement against the academic school. De Buy was a 
•sculptor of a more artistic temperament, and though some of 
his works are charming and sympathetic when judged by tlie 
standard of his own day, few show evidence of advanced ideas. 
The work of Simonis is very different. Beyond the mere en¬ 
deavour to grasp something more true, his work is fresher and 
perhaps more hone.st, more bold and gifted with more life. Such 
qualities are shown in his “ Young Girl,” in the museum at 
Brussels, and “ Godefroid de Bouillon,” in the Place Royale. 
Besides these three sculptors there was no man of note to 
strengthen the revival of sculptural art until Paul de Vigne 
(1843-1901). His early work bears the unmistakable influence 
of the Italian Renaissance, but after studying in Paris and in 
Rome he became a fdlower of the true classic ideal, not of the 
so-cdled clusicism of Canova and his followers. He was a 
prolific artist, and from his numerous works it is difficult 
to pronounce one as his masterpiece. Perhaps that most 
generally considered his best is sepulchral marble figure of 
“ Immortality ” in the museum dr Brussels. Almost its equal in 
beauty and truthful rendering are his two bronze groups, “The 
Triumph of Art,” on the faf^e of the Palais des Beaux Arts at 
Brussels, and the monument to Breydel and De Koninck at 
Bruges. Among his other works are “ Fra Angelico of Fiesok,” 
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the bust of f^ofdfco#Moke, at Antwerp, - Heliotrope ” in the 
rauseum at (l^t, “ B*rtrait of M. Charles van Hutten,” the 
Wilson monui»rat in the Muscc CoiUmunal, Brussels, the statue 
of “ Marnix de ^nte Aldegonde " in Brussels, the monument 
erected a#iburtrai to Mgr de Hearne, the monument of Medde- 
[lenningen’at Ghent, and the monument of the Gevaert family 
in the Communal Cemetery at Evere. 

. The art ol Charhs van der ^appen (b. 1843) is decorative in 
character, mostly ajipUcd to aioHtecture, though he proved himself 
a versatile sculptor, producing many statues, reliefs, groups, monu¬ 
mental works, and statuettes. His works include a silver centre¬ 
piece executed (or the town o£ Brussels, the statue of William the 
Silent in the Square du Petit Sablon, Brussels, a bust for the monu¬ 
ment o( Edouard .^neeseiis in the cemetery of St Tosse-ten-noodc, 
St Michael in the (oOthic hall of the H6tcl de Ville, Brussels, the 
monument to Baron Coppens near Sheel, the Alexandre Gendebien 
inoiiumont at Brussels, statues (or tlie Allianibra theatre and 
Garyatuls tor the architect De Curtis’ house in the same city, lUid tlie 
group of tired workmen, called " The Builders of Cities." 

The work of Thomas Viugotte is characterized chiefly by its vigour 
and vitality. Vinyotte is clas!>ed by some authorities as belonging to 
the classic group, but his work is lcs.s graceful tlian that of de Vigne 
and more vigorous and hfe-like than Van der Stappen’s. There is 
perliaps more movement in his work than in that of any of his coii- 
teniporaries. The many portraits he executed reveal tlie ability of 
grasping the essentials of portraiture as well as the discrimination 
necessary to discard everything that does not render the work ahke 
and characteristic. Among his works are a statue of Giotto in the 
Brussels Museum, " Music," on the facade of llie Palais des Beaux 
Arts, tte GodechMles monument 111 the Park, tlie bronze group of the 
"Horsttireaker" in the Avenue Louise, and the .statue " .\gueesscns " 
111 the Boulevard du Midi, all of tliem 111 Brussels. There is also a 
bronze group of horses and Tritons (or the park of tlie Chdtcau 
d’Ardeiuie. 

Few men have exercised sucli influence upon Belgian sculpture 
as Jef Lambeaux (1852-1908), tlie Flemish artist. He was bom at 
Antwerp of poor and obscure parents. At an early age he showed 
great aptitude lor drawing, and alter a very meagre cducabon he was 
apprenticed to a wood carver. Wliile there he studied at the academy 
schools. At sixteen he completed his course and undertook his first 
important commission, tliat for two reliels for tlie tympana of the 
French theatre. He was successful for a time in producing statu¬ 
ettes, but after a while his success waned and he was obliged to 
abandon sculpture and to take any work he could get. Alter a 
period devoted to odd employments—sometimes painting, sometimes 
modelling—he again saved money to enable him to produce some 
good works. The first of these, ’’ 'The Kiss," was finished in 1880. 
It had a great success and was bought by the Antwerp Museum. 
'This discovery of a sculptor of talent led the town of Antweqi to 
find the means tor sending Lambeaux to Italy. .After studying in 
Florence he returned to produce " La Polle Chanson,” which by 
some is considered tus masterpiece. The group of " Intoxication " 
produced later is less satisfactory. Tlie hgures show a curious and 
unpleasant development wliich the .sculptor's previous work scarcelv 
hinted at. A work which may be placed with his " Folle Clianson '■ 
is the " Fountain of Brabo " in frimt of the H6tel de Ville at Antwerp. 
This in tact is declared by many critics to be Lambeaux's chef- 
d'amre : it is certainly bis most imiKising monument. Other works 
of his arc " The Robber of the Elsie’s Nest," tlie wonderful colossal 
relief, " The Passions of Humanity," " The Wrestlers " and " The 
Orgy." 

bold and energetic than Lambeaux's is the work of Julicn 
DiUeiu (b. 1849). Though it docs not imsacss that sense of hfe and 
the dhrectnen which is found in his brother sculptor, his standard of 
excellence was steadier. He will be remembered as one of Belgium's 
finest decorative sculptors, for his best work has been done in archi¬ 
tectural enrichment. His pediment for the Hospice dcs^ Trois 
AWis at Uccle is a successful treatment of the difficult dress of 
modem times. Dillen's masterpiece is without doubt the group of 
" Justice " in the Palais de Justice at Brussels. He is responsible 
for many other important work^ the chief nf which arc the busts 
of De Pide and Rinbens in the Brussels Museum, a statue of Van 
Orley in one of the squares oi Brussels, " The Lansquenets," on the 
summit cd the Royal Palace (before its reconstruction), a statue of 
Jean de Nlvelles on tite front of the Palais de Justice at Nivelles, 
and the marble statues of St Victor and St Louis at Epemay. 

There is yet another artist who ranks as one oi the greatest 
sciitetors of Flanders. This is Jules Laga8 (b. 1802). He was a 
pupil oi Jef Lambeaux. His work docs not c^l for further distinc¬ 
tion from that of DUlens and Lambeaux, than that it is what may be 
termed " delicate " and possessed^ distinctive charm of spontaneous 
freshness. Mis " Mother and Crald,” shown at Florence in 1891, is 
a good example of the first quality, while " The Kiss," a terra-cotta 
bi^, shows his spontaneity. 

In the Walloon provinces two Kulptors have done much for the 
renaissance of the art, Achille Chainaye and Jean Marie Caspar. 
AchiUe Chainaye (b. 1^) is cot a prolific sculptor, but all his work 


is inspired, it would seem, by similar motives and ideas to those 
which inspired the early sculptors of Florence. The scarcity of his 
works may be accounted for by the fact that his productions were 
received with ridicule and derision. Meeting with scant success, hr 
abandoned sculpture and devoted himself to journalism. 

The work of Jean Marie Caspar (b. 1804) shows the inspiration oi 
a whole gamut of emotions, but hardly the continuity of purpose 
necessary to carry to completion half of bis cunccptiocs. Hr 
studied under Lambeaux, and, while still in his master’s studio, he 
produced a wonderful group, " The Abduction," two men on furious, 
plunging horses wrestling for the possession of a struggling woman. 
This group was shown at the Paris Exposition of 1889, and brought 
immediate fame to the then unknown sculptor. Oi his other 
finished works may be cited " 'The Brave," an Indian on horseback; 
" Adolescents," a charming group of two nude children embracing ; 
" The Young Girl on a Rock," and the " Panther," destined for Ihe 
botanical gardens at Brussels. 

From the death in t9o4 ol Constantin Meunier (b. 1831) up to the 
year 1910 no man had advanced beyond the standard set up by 
that great sculptor. At the outset ol his career Meunier iiad, like 
all moneers, to contend with the hostility and derision of the public 
and of the press. His work touched a liithertu unawakened note 
His sympathies lay all with the people who, oliscure and unsung, 
work lor the eiuichmenl of the nation. Thus we find his energies 
and love of work wrapped around the iron foundry, the mine, the 
held and the factory. His art is not the art of the ] seudo-classic, 
nor IS lie influenced by tlie masters of the Renaissance His work is 
free and straightforward, true almost to brutahty, but withal 
uispircd by a love of doing homage to the woikers of the people. 
He studied m the studio oi Fraikm But it is unlikely tlial he was 
much influenced by him, and he soon forsook sculpture ior painting 
He was ior some years one of the group *f independent painters, 
which included lie Groux, Dubois, Boulanger, and Baron. Vben 
these artists fell apart, Meunier stood alone, painting where no 
pamter liad before ventured or given a thought, working amongst 
the machinery, the pits, and the great factory yards. He continued 
for twenty-five years to paint 111 this manner, ignoring public ridicule 
and neglect. 'Then Meuniei suddenly returned to his old love and 
produced some small statuettes. Gnc of these—a puddler seated 
111 an attitude of weariness, hard and rough and muscular, clad in 
little beyond his leathern apron attracted much attention at the 
exhibition of the " Society of tlie XX." at Brussels. The subject 
and the treatment, so difierciit to the recognized precepts ol the 
schools, created a vast amount of discussion. From that time 
Meunier continued on the road he had taken, and produced works 
which gained to him new believers and new fnenas. Among his 
chief productions are " Fire-damp," in the Brussels Museum, " The 
Mower,” 111 the Jardin Botaukiue at Brussels, " The Glebe," and 
" Puddlers at the Furnace,” both in the Luxembourg Museum, 
" The Hammerman," the statue.s on the iayade of Notre Dame de 
la Chapelle, and tlic muniiinunt to Father Damien at Louvain. 

Jacques de Lalaing is the author of the masterly n onument 
erected at Evere to the English oflicers and men who fell at W aterluo, 
an elaborate work full of imagination and sculptuial force and 
originality. His statue to Rolxirt Cavelier de la Salle, at Cbicago, is 
also a noteworthy performance, and important decorative works by 
him are to be seen embellishing pubhc gardens in Brussels. Among 
the hading sculptors of to-day is to be reckoned Charles Samuel, 
who leans towards the traditions of yesterday. 

Canova so dominated the world of sculpture at the beginning 
of the iqtli century that the pseudo-classic style which he 
introduced remained typical of all the Italian sculpture 
of note until Bartolini led the movement which 
ultimately crushed it. In Rome Canova cwnpletely uuiftun. 
overshadowed all other sculptors except perhaps 
Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor, who resided for some time 
in that city. It is true that Pompeo Marches! (1789- 1858) 
at the outset of his career enjoyed great popularity, but at the 
time of his death he was well-nigh forgotten. 'The interval 
between the d^h of Canova and the rise of Bartolini and the 
new school w^^Ued in by men of mediocre talent, in whose 
work the influence of the leader of classicism is strongly marked. 
Francesco Carradori (1747-1824), Camillo Pacetti (1758-1826), 
Rinaldo Rinaldi (b. 1793) and Giuseppe Fabris (b. 1800) were all 
followers of Canova, the last three being pupils of that master. 

Lorenzo Bartolini (1777-1850) bewme the leader of the 
movement towards naturaUsm. This was nothing more nor 
less than the servile copying of form—both in natural forms 
and in dress. Nevertheless Bartolini must be remembered 
as the pioneer of a different kind of naturaUsm which was of far 
greater importance tlmn the manner of treating forms and 
texture. His true originality lay in his representations of 
character. In place of the dossic subjects invariably treated 
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in his time, he applied himself to the study of actual life. Instead 
of the expressionless faces of the pseudo-classic, he gave vitality 
and ener^. 

A sculptor who was much talked of in his day was Pietro 
Tenerani (1789-1869), a native of Torano near Carrara. He 
worked for some time as assistant to Thorwaldsen. Later these 
two sculptors jointly accepted a commission for the monument 
of Eugene Beauharnais, and as Thorwaldsen wished to suppress 
the younger man’s name, they quarrelled and finally separated. 
Tenerani visited Munich and Berlin, where he enjoyed the 
patronage of Frederick William IV. During the disturbances 
of 1848 and 1849 he was obliged to leave Rome with his family, 
in consequence of his sympathy with the Papists and his friend¬ 
ship for Count Pellegrino Rossi, who was assassinated in 1848. 
Amongst Tenerani’s works are a statue of Count Rossi, a monu¬ 
ment to Pius VIII. in the sacristy of St Peter’s, “ The Angel of 
Resurrection” in the Friedenskirche at Potsdam, a low relief 
in the church at Castle-Ashby, Nortliamptonshire, and ” The 
Descent from the Cross,” in the Torlonia chapel in St John 
Lateran. The last-named reveals the close study of nature so 
characteristic of his work. 

The most distinguished Piedmontese sculptor of this period 
was Marochetti, who is referred to above in connexion with the 
British school. 

Although Vincenzio Vela (1820-1891) was Swiss by birth, 
he was Italian both by adoption and in his sympathies. In 
1838 he won the prize offered by the government to the students 
of the Lombard-Venetian provinces of Austria, and became 
known by his statue of Spartacus. His chief works are a statue 
of Bishop Luini at Lugano; Desolation, at the Villa Gabrina, 
Lugano; William Tell, at Lugano; the Alficri and statues 
of Dr Gallo at the university, and of Cesare Balbo, all 
at Turin; the statues of Tommaso Grossi and Gabrio Piola 
at the Brera, Milan; Dante and Giotto at Padua; Joachim 
Murat at the Certosa, Bologna; and Cavour at Genoa. His 
masterpiece is the seated figure of Napoleon at Versailles. 

After Bartolini, sculpture in Italy slowly developed along the 
lines of naturalism' suggested by that leader. Perhaps the 
greatest activity and advance are to be recorded around Naples, a 
city till then of subordinate importance in art. Tommaso Solari 
(b. 1820), who may be regarded as one of the group belonging to 
Naples, Produced work which is hardly distinguishable from that of 
Vefa. His statue of Carlo Poerio, which occupies an important 
position in Naples, is characteristic of his work. He was followed 
by several sculptors whose works betray but httle originality except 
in some cases in the forcing of qualities they wished to accemtuate, 
and the selection of daring or dramatic subjects—qualities which 
reveal the true character of the Neapolitan. The work of Kaffaele 
Belliazzi, another Neapolitan (b. 1835), like that of Solari, is full of 
conscientious study, but his naturaUsm shows no genius. Among his 
works ore “ The Sleeping Boy," in the (iallery of Modem Art, Rome ; 
" A Woman and Child,” and two terra-cotta busts at Capodimonte. 
EmiUo Franceschi (1839-1890) and Achille D'Orsi (b. 1845) both 
belonged to the Neapolitan group of sculptors. Though the former 
was not a native of Naples, he resided there from 1869 until his 
death. But while Franceschi was influenced to a very large extent 
by the Neapolitan school, D'Oisi broke away from it and created a 
distinctive style of his own. He studied m Rome, and in i8y6 
returned to Naples, where he produced " II Cabalista," followed by 
'■ The Parasites," the latter establishing his fame by its singularity 
both of subject and treatment. It represents two gluttons in a state 
of extreme intoxication. The group is romarlable as showing 
D'Orsi's powers of characterization. 

A man of perhaps greater original thought was Francesco Jerace, 
who seems to have been entirely free from the “ academic ” small¬ 
ness which characterized the followers of the naturalistic movement. 
He was bom at Polistena in Calabria in 1853. His work bears the 
impress of his personality and his rather marked aloofness from his 
contemporaries. He is the author of the monument to Mary Somer- 
vilte, the English mathematieian, which is in the Protestant cemetety 
at Naples; Vittoria Colonna, exhibited at the Brera, Milan, in 
1B94; and the Beethoven exhibited at Venice. 1895. At Bergamo 
there is a statue of the musician Donizetti, which wu placed there in 
1897. 

Vincenzo Gemito was bom at Naples in 1832 of parents in a very 
humble position. He picked up a living in various occupations 
until, at the age of fourteen, he entered the studio of Emanuele 
Coggjano (1866). He worked hard and to some purpose, for two 
years after he modelled ‘‘The Gamester," which is at Capodimonte. 
This work shews evidence of astounding precocity. His woik is 
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realistic, but forcible and mace alive than that ot many acnlptois of 
his day. Gemito was supremely confident of his powers, and in a 
manner this was justified by his early recognitiim both amongst 
critics and the public. Hr designed a statue of Charles V. for the 
fafade of the Royal Palace at Naples. A small figure of a water- 
carrier upon a fountain is now in the Gallery of Modem A|$ at Rome ; 
in the same gallery arc his statuette of Meissonicr and a terra-cotta 
figure of Brutus. 

A sculptor of quite a different class of subject is Costantino 
Barbeila, born at Cliieti in 1853, who gave his entire attention to 
pastoral subjects, dealing with the. costumes, types and occujiations 
of the folk among whom his early life was spent. In the Royal Villa 
at Monza is a repuca of his three peasant girls — a group in terra-cotta. 
In the national gallery at Rome there are a group of ‘‘The Departure 
of the Conscript," ‘‘The Conscript’s Return,''and another called 
“ i^ril." 

For some years the activity amongst what may be called the 
Sicilian group of sculptors was headed ^ Bkinedetto Civiletti (b. 
Palermo, 1846). Civiletti was a pupil of Duprt, but liis work bears 
little impress of his master's influence ; it is characterized mostly by 
its force and meaning of gesture and facial expression. His statue 
of “ The Youth Dante " at the moment of the first meeting with 
Beatrice, and his seated figure of ‘‘The Young Caesar" arc both 
works which successfully show his power of pose and facial egres¬ 
sion. He is the author also of the famous Canaris group, “ CSirist 
in Gethsemane," " The Dead Christ," a group of the siege of Misso- 
longhi, and a group of seventeen life-size figuree representing the 
last stand of the Italians at the massacre of Dogah. 

The family of Ximenes of Palermo is noted on account of the 
three of its members who each became well knowh in tlic world of 
art: Empedocle, the painter, Eduardo, the writer, and Ettore, the 
sculptor. Ettore was a pupil of MoreUi. His earliest work of note 
wim a boy balancing himself upon a ball which he caUed “ Equili¬ 
brium." He also produced *‘ La Rixe," " Le marroiton," " Cuore del 
Rc," ‘‘The Death of Ciceruacchio," ‘‘Achilles," and many others. 
His statue of ‘‘ Revolution " is one of his Iwat works. 

GiuUo Monteverde’s work is conspicuous fur its gaiety and sparkle, 
but though be has had some influence upon the recent sculptors of 
Italy, his work follows the naturalistic precepts laid down by his 
predecessors. A pmip of his own children, full of vivacious merri¬ 
ment, is in the Palazzo Bianco at Genoa : a " Madonna and Child " is 
in the Camposanto, and a statue of Victor Emmanuel stands in the 
square in the centre of Bologna. 

Ettore Ferrari of Rome (b. 1849) is another sculptor whose work 
shows remarkable care and love of what is called finish. He has 
produced the statues " Porcari," the medieval revolutionist, ‘‘ Ovid," 
“ Jacopo Ortis,” " A Roman Slave," “ Giordano Bruno," in the Campo 
di Fiori, and “Abraham Lincoln," in the Now York Museum. 

To the Roman group of sculptors also belongs Ercole Rosa (b. 
1846). That he was a man of considerable talent is shown by bis 
group of the Cairoli at Rome and his monument of Victor Emmanuel 
near the cathedral at Milan. Emilio Gallon, who studied at the 
Florence academy, is the author of the colossal statue of St Peter on 
the facade of the cathedral at Florence. He won the competition 
for, and executed, the Garibaldi monument at Rome. 

A sculptor who is looked upon as the leader of the Venetian school 
is Antonio dal Zotto (b. 1841), a follower of Ferrari, at whose bunds 
he received much of his training. He won the firtr de Home offered 
by the academy, and in Rome he met and ixicame a friend of 
Tenerani. Being a man of independent views, however, he was but 
little affected by Tenerani's work. He was then twenty-five years 
old, and after spending two years in Rome and in other centres of 
artistic interest, he returned to Venice, where be produced a statue 
of St Anthony of Padua, one of Petrarch and another of Galileo. 
In 1880 he completed his statue of Titian for the master's birth¬ 
place, Pieve di Cadore, and in 1883 he finished the figure of Goldoni 
in Venice. He is author also of a statue of Victor Emmanuel and 
a monument of Tartini the violinist, the former in the memorial 
tower on the battlefield of S. Martino near Brescia, the latter in a 
public square at Pirano. 

Turin boasts many sculptors who are known throughout the 
country. Chief of thiese is Odoardo Tabocchi (b. 1831). He is the 
joint author with Antonio Tantardini of the Cavour monument at 
Milan. He has modelled several subjects of a lighter type, such as 
“The Bather," exhibited in Milan in 1694. Lorenzo Bistolfi, a 
younger man, conquered recognition chiefly by bis composition of 
"Grief Comforted by Memory." Amongst other Turin sculptors 
must be mentioned Luigi Belli, author of me Ranbael monument at 
Urbino, and Davide Calandra, whose “ L'Aratro U in the national 
gallery at Rome. 

As everywhere in western and central Europe, national 
sculpture in Austria during the first half of the iqih century 
was altogether influenced bytthe classicism of t^ 

Italian Canova—in Austria perhaps more than in *2551, 
otiier countries, since two of Cknova’s most important 
works came to Vienna in the early years of the century : 
the famous tomb of Marie Cbmtine in the Augustinerkiicbe, 
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which was ordered by Duke Albrecht of Saxony, m 1605, M ^ 
price of 20,000 ducats; and the Theseus group, bought by the 
emperor Francis, in Rome, which is now in the Vienna Museum. 
Cmiova’s pupil, Pompeo Marches!, was the author of the emperor 
Francis monument, unveiled in 1846, in the inner court of the 
Hofburg. 

The first national sculptor of note was the Tirolese Franz 
Zauner (1746-1823), who was knighted in 1807 (the year in 
which his Kaker-Joseph monuntent was unveiled) and became 
director of the Vienna gallery and academy. Among his works 
are the tomb of Leopold 11 . in the Augustinerkirche; the 
tomb of General Laudon at Hadersdorf ; the tomb of the poet 
Hcinricli von Collin in the Karlskirche in Vienna ; and a number 
of busts in the Empire st^le, which are by no means remarkable as 
expressions of artistic individuality. I.,eopold Riesling (1770- 
1827), another Tirolese, whose first work on a large scale is the 
Mars, Venus and Cupid, in the Imperial gallery, was sent by 
his patron, Count Cobenzl, to Rome, where he was more attracted 
by Canova than by the antique or the late Renaissance. J[oscph 
Klieber (1773-1850), ^0 Tirolese, enjoyed the protection of 
Prince Johann Liechtenstein, who employed him in the plastic 
decoration of his town residence and country seats. His reputa¬ 
tion as sculptor of colossal figures for imperial triumphal arches 
and lofty tombs was so widespread that he was given the 
commission for the catafalque of I.ouis XVIII. in Paris. Many 
middle-class houses of the Empire period in Vienna were decor¬ 
ated by him with reliefs of children. The elaborate relief figures 
on the Andreas Hofer monument in Innsbruck are the work of 
his hand. His followers were less favoured by powerful protec¬ 
tion and were forced into a definite direction; among them 
must be mentioned Johann Martin Fischer (1740-1820), who 
succeeded Zauner as head of the academy. His best-known work 
is “ The Muscle-man,” which still serves as model to students. 

Of the greatest importance for the development of Austrian 
sculpture in the second half of the iqth century was the influence 
of Jraeph Daniel Boehm (1794-1865), director of the academy 
of coin-engravers, and discriminating collector of art treasures. 
He was the father of .Sir Joseph Edgnr Boehm, R.A. Emanuel 
von Max (1810-1900), who in conjunction with his brother 
Joseph modelled the Radetzky monument in Prague, wrote 
m his autobiography, concerning the year 1833 in Vienna: 

“ Art, particularly sculpture, was at the lowest ebb. The 
appearance of a statuette or bust at an exhibition was considered 
an event.” But a strong movement began towards the end 
of the ’fifties. Professor Franz Bauer, of the Vienna academy 
(1797-1872), exercised a most stimulating influence upon the 
rising generation. Among the earlier artists, whose life overlaps 
into the new era, were Anton Dietrich (1799-1872), who is 
best known by “ The Three -Magi,” on the porch of the church 
of St John, and by a very beautiful ivory crucifix ; and Johann 
Preleuthner (b. 18x0). 

The architectural rejuvenation of Vienna led to the rise of an 
original local school of sculpture. J. D. Boehm devoted himself 
almost entirely to goldsmith-work and medals, but with the aid of 
his great collections ho taught the new generation and helped to 
devdop original talent. Hans Gasser (1817-1868) owed him his 
introduction to society, for whom he produced many busts. He 
modelled the empress Klisubeth monument at the western railway 
station fn Vienna, the Wieland monument in Weimar, and the 
famous “ Donauweibchen “ in the Vienna town park. His brother, 
Joseph Gasser von Wallhom (b. 1816), was a sculptor of figures of 
salnti, many Of which decorate St Stephen's Cathedral and the 
Votive Church in Vienna. Anton Fernkom (1813-1878), bom at 
Erfurt, was Austrian by his art. He started as a metal worker, 
and studied in Munich, but not at the academy. His talent was only 
fully developed after he settled in Vienna, which city owes to him 
the bdd equestrian bronxe monuments of Archduke Charles (1859) 
and Prince Eugene of Savoy (1865). He became director of the 
Bnpsfiaibronse foundry,,in which post he was followed by his pupil 
Frans Poonninger, Johann Meixner (b. 1819 in Bohemia) is the 
creator of the marble figures on the Albrecht Fountain, one of the 
most famous' snd imposing monulhmts in Vienna. Vienna received 
a few ^her most important monuments from tbs strong personality 
ofths WestpbsUan Ksspor von Zumbuseb (b. 1830), the Beethoven 
nidhonient, and timt of Maria Thereaa, an imposing and skilfully 
dealgned wqrk, which solves in admirable, fashion the problem of 
placing a monument effeetively between the heavy masses of the 


two imperial museums. Munich owns his monument of ICing 
Maximilian 11 . Zumbusch’s fame did not quite oveishadow that of 
Karl Kundmann (b. 1838), to whose vigorous art Vienna owes the 
Tegetthofi monument (based on the Duilius column), the Schubert 
statue, the seated figure of GriUparzer, and the awkwardly placed 
“Minerva" in front of the houses of parliament. Joseph V. Mysl- 
beck (b. 1848) worked under Thomas Seidans (1830-1S90), and is 
the author of the equestrian figure of St Vaelav, of “ The Crucified 
Saviour," and of theSladkowsky tomb in Prague. The most successful 
of the younger school was Edmund Hcllmer (b. 1850), who executed 
the group on the pediment of the houses of puliament; “ Francis 
Joset^ granting the Constitution " ; the Turkish monument at St 
Stephen’s; one of the wall fountains on the facade of the new Hofburg 
(Austria’s land power)—the companion figure (“ Sea Power ”) is 
by Rudolf Weyr (b. 1847) ;—the animated Bacchus frieze of the 
Court Theatre; the statue of Francis Joseph in the polytechnic 
institute; and the reliefs of the GriUparzer monument. 

Like Hcllmer and Weyr, Victor Tiller (1844-189O) was a pupU of 
F. Bauer; but he owed his training rather to Joseph von Gasser 
and Daniel Boehm. He produced a vast number of portrait busts 
of his most prominent contemporaries in Vienna. Among his most 
notable monuments are those to Mozart and Makart in Vienna, the 
Womdl figure at Steyr, BQrgermeister Petersen in Hamburg, and a 
war memorial at Kdniggrktz, in addition to numerous monumental 
fountains. ArtisticaUy on a higher plane than Tilgncr stands 
Arthur Strasser (b. 1854), who excelled in polychromatic work on a 
small scale. In the 'seventies his Japanese figures excited consider¬ 
able interest and attracted Makart's attention. He excelled in 
Egyptian and Indian genre figures, such as a praying Hindu between 
two elepliants. An Arab leaning against a Sphinx and a classic 
female figure with a funeral torch were strikingly decorative. His 
green patined bronze of “ The Triumph of Antmous " with a team 
of lions was awarded a first medal at the Paris Hxliibition of 1900. 

Vincenz Pilz (b. 1816) was the sculptor of the quadrigas and 
caryatids on the Vienna houses of parhoment, and of the Kolnitz 
and Turck monuments. Contemporary with him were Karl Costc- 
noble (b. 1837), Alois DiiU (b. 1843), Otto Konig (b. 1838), Anton 
Schmidgruber (b. 1837), the craftsman Franz Schonthalcr, Johann 
SUbernagol (b. 1839)—the autlior of the Licbenberg monument in 
Vienna, and Anton Wagner (1834-1900), whose “Goose Girl" is 
one of the monumental features of the streets of Vienna. Classic 
form was represented by Johannes Benk, who did good work in 
groups for pediments. One of his lates^roductions is the Amcrling 
monument in the Vienna town park. 'Theodor Friedel (1842-1899) 
excelled in decorative work on a large scale. His are “ The Horse 
Tamers " in front of the Hof-Slallgebfiude. 

Edmund Hofmann von Aspernburg (b. 1847) is the sculptor of the 
Friedrich Schmidt monument, of the bronze centaurs in front of the 
Vienna Academy of Fine Arts, and of the monument of Archduke 
Karl Ludwig. The works of Stefan Schwartz (b. 1851) arc remark¬ 
able for their vigour. He excelled in a new technique of embossiing 
portrait plaques in silver direct from hfe. He counts also among tiie 
best Viennese medallists, almost equalling Heinrich Natter (1844- 
1892). Hermann Klotz (b. 1850) became professor of sculpture in wood. 
The very talented statuette-maker Ludwig Diirnbauer (1860-1895) 
died almost at the beginning of what promised to be a brilliant 
career. Other distinguished sculptors of statuettes and works on a 
small scale were Hans Rathausky (b. 1858) and Johann Scherpe 
(b. 1855), who was entrusted with the execution of tlie Anzengruber 
monument. They all were pupils of Kundmann, as was also the 
animal sculptor Lax. Karl bchwcrzek is the author of the Leiiau 
and Anastasias Griin busts in Vienna, and Franz Vogl (h. 18O1) of 
the poet Raimund's monument. Among Zumbusch s pupils were 
Anton Brenck, the creator of the em^or Joseph II. monuments 
in Brunn and Reichenberg; Emanuel Pendl, whose colossal marble 
statue of "Justice " is placed in tlie law courts in Vienna ; and Hans 
Bitterlich (b. i8bo), whose bust of Exncr in the Vienna university 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of realistic portraiture in that 
city. Another work of his is the Gutenberg monument. Othmar 
Sebimkowitz is remarkable for a strikingly original style. 

In the other provinces under the Austrian emperor's rule, the 
beat-known sculptors are the Camioie Marcell Cuifki (1830-1894), 
Lewandowski, Buraez, and the Tirolese Gurschner, who follows the 
modern French style of statuette sculptors. 

In the art of -the medallist. Professor Karl Radnitzky the elder 
(b. i8r8) led the way after J. D. Boehm ; but ho was suipassed by 
bis pupil Joswb Tautenhayn (b. 1837), whose large shield ‘ Struggle 
between tto Cmitaurs and Liqiithae ' was the cause of his app^t- 
ment os professor., More important still is Anton Sebarfi (b. 1845), 
a real master of the delicate art of the medallist. 

At the beginning of the 19 th century the art of sculpture 
was practically dead in Spain—or at least was mainly confined 
to the mechanical production of images of saints. SfuiM 
But towards the middle of the century the two brothers i9th- 
Agfipito and Venancio Vallmitjana, of Barcelona, 
dicouraged by the enthusiasm with which some of 
their works had been Teceived by local connoisseurs, took part 
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in the Paris Fi%aro competition for the figure which decorates 
the entrance to the offices of that journal, and carried oflf the 
second prize. They afterwards obtained the first prize in other 
competitions at Madrid and other Spanish centres. Their 
chief works are : “ Beauty dominating Strength,” ” St Vincent 
de Paul,” the large statue erected at Valencia to Don Jaime 
Conquistador, and groups of Queen Isabella with the Prince 
of the Asturias, and Queen Marie Christine with Alfonso 

xm. 

Another sculptor of distinction is Andres Aku, professor 
of the Barcelona School of Fine .Arts, whose principal works 
are ‘'The St George and the Dragon” on the facade of the 
Barcelona Chamber of Deputies, and Marshal Concha, the 
equestrian statue in Madrid. Kosendo Novas, of Catalan birth, 
like most modern Spanish sculptors of eminence, is best known 
by his masterpiece, “ The dead Torero.” Manuel 0 ms, another 
Barcelona sculptor who leans to the naturalistic school, is the 
author of the monument to Isabella the Catholic, erected at the 
end of the Paseo de la Castellana in Madrid in 1883. Antonio 
Fabris, who at the beginning of his career was an eminent 
sculptor, devoted himself subsequently to painting. Agustin 
Querol, and Mariano Benlliure, of Valencia, were for many years 
the official favourites of the Spanish government, who entrusted 
them with numerous important commissions, though their 
work was neither lofty in conception nor particularly remarkable 
as regards execution, and occasionally, as in Qucrol’s monument 
of Alfonso XII.—especially in the completed sketch of it— 
baroque in the extreme. Indeed, the genius of the Spanish 
race at all times, and particularly in the 19th century, found 
its expression in painting rather than in sculpture. Querol's 
group called “ Tradition ” is well imagined and expressive, and 
a good example of the best work achieved by a school in which 
freedom is the chief note. 

Towards the end’of the igtb and in the early years of tire 20th 
centuries, Joseph Llimona y Brugena (" The Communion ") and 
Blay, both of Catalan birth, were the most distinguished sculptors 
of Spain. The fame of Blay, who was a pupil of Chapu in Baris, has 
extended beyond the frontiers of Iris native country. His style has at 
the same time strength and delicacy. His chief works are the 
Miners' monument at Bilbao, and a group of an old man seated on 
a bench protecting a little girl from the cold. He also produced a 
great number of delicately wrought marble busts before his career 
was prematurely cut short. Joseph Llimona is the most personal 
and distinguished of all modern Danish sculptors. His art ranges 
from the greatest delicacy to real power. At the International 
Hxliibitiun at Barcelona in 1907 he was awarded the grand pnze of 
honour for a group intended for the monument to Dr Itoliert m that 
city; and for a small marble figure of Pain, a work in which he 
lus been thought to rival the. Florentines of the best period. Jos6 
Alcoverro, Pages y Serratora, JosC Gragera, Fuxa y I.eal, Miguel 
Embil, and the brothers Osle are proimnent members of tlie younger 
sehool and aim at giving " the personal note." The vigour displayed 
by them illustrates the revivification and rejuvenation of Spanish 
seiilpture. 

Russian sculpture has practically no past to record. In its 
beginnings Russian art was entirely ruled by the Church, whose 
laws were inspired by Byzantinism, and who forced all 
M^lptun. to submit to strictly fixed rules as regards 

form and formula. Before the i8th century, Russian 
sculpture was practically non-existent, except in the form of 
peasant wood-carving. 'The early stone idols (Kamenyia baby) 
and primitive bas-reliefs belong to the sphere of archaeology 
rather than of art. Real sculpture only appears at the end of 
the i8th century, when Peter the Great, to use his own ex¬ 
pression, “opened a window upon Europe ” and ordered, together 
with a radical change in Russian .society, the introduction of 
western art in Russia. 

From all European countries artists streamed into Russia 
and helped to educate native talent, and at the same time the 
tsar sent young artists abroad to study in foreign art centres. 
Among the foreign artists of this period were Conrad Hausner, 
Egelgrener and Schpekle; among the Russians Koulomjin, 
Issaeiv and Woynow. About 1776 Falconet and his wife 
arrived in Russia; then Gillet, whose pupil Schubin ranks 
among Russia’s most gifted artists. Among his best-known 
works is the monument of Catherine II. His fame was rivalled 
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by that of Schedrine. Kozlovski is known by his Souvorine 
moriument. Other early sculptors of distinction were Demouth- 
Malinowski, the sculptor of the Soussaniev monument; Pimenow, 
Martos, and the medallist Count Theodore Tolstoi, who is also 
known as an able illustrator. Orlovsky, Vitali and the whrfe 
preceding group represent the pseudo-cla^ic character acquired 
at foreign academies. Among animal sculptors Baron Klodt 
is known by his horses which decorate the Anitschkine bridge 
at St Petersburg. 

About the beginning of the 19th cefitury the sculptor Komenski 
inaugurated a more realistic tendency by his work which was 
inspired by contemporary life. He entered the academy after 
having exhibited a series of sculptures among which the most 
interesting were “ The First Step ” and “ Children in the Rain.” 
His contemporary Tschigolofi began his career in brilliant 
fashion, but devoted himself subsequently to the execution of 
commissions which did not give full scope to his gifts. 

The greatest talent of all was unquestionably Marc Antokolsky 
(1845-1902), a Jewish sculptor permitted to work outside the 
Pale, of whom the Paris correspondent of The Times wTote, 
about 1888, that French sculptors would benefit by study¬ 
ing under Antokolsky, and by learning from him the power 
of the inspiration drawn from the study of nature. The artist 
himself hdd' his statue of Spinoza to be his finest achievement. 
“ 1 have put into this statue,” he wrote, “ all that is best in 
me. In the hard moments of life 1 can find peace only before this 
work.” Equally beautiful is “ The Christian Martyr,” in the 
creation of which Antokolsky definitely broke all the fetters 
of tradition and strove no longer to express linear beauty, but 
intense truth. The martyr is an ugly, deformed woman, tortured 
and suffering, but of such beautiful sentiment that under the 
influence of religious extasis her very soul seems to rise to the 
surface. Among his other works few are better known than 
"MephLstopheles "(whicli he wanted to coll ‘ The loth Century ") 
and the powerful Ivan the Terrible,” which the Russian 
critic Starsoff called “ The Torturer Tortured.” The whole 
strange psychology of this ruler, whose compeer in history can 
only be found perhaps in the person of I..ouis XI., is strikingly 
expre.ssed by Antokolsky. Very beautiful is the statue of Peter 
the Great, which breathes strength, intelligence, genius and 
devouring activity. To the works already mentioned must 
he added the statues of Krmak and of Nestor. Antokobky 
has left to the world a gallery of die most striking figures in 
Russian history, giving to each one among them his proper 
p.sychology. His technique is always marked by perfect sureness 
and frequendy by dazzling bravura. 

Antokolsky was twenty-one years of age when he left St Petersburg. 
The academy at that time was in a state of complete decadence, 
under the rule of worthy old professors who remained strangers to 
tlieir pupils, just as tlicir pupils remained strangers to them. When 
Professors Hminoff and Kaimers died, soon after, the academy 
seemed quite deserted; but just at tliat time a number of very 
gifted students began to work with energy, learning aU they could 
from one another, fired by the same purpose and spirit. Antokolsky 
was in close touch with bis friend, the painter Repin, with whom he 
worked much, and so failed to come under the influence of tlie 
idealist M. V. Ptaklow.who soon began to deliver certain lectures on 
art whicb excited keen interest among the young workers. Anto¬ 
kolsky tried the Berlin Academy of Fine Arts, but finding it ruled 
by the same routine, he returned before long to St Petersburg, where 
within a short time he executed the statue of " Ivan the Terrible " to 
which he owed hit fame. This epoch became the starting-point of 
Russiaa sculpture, to that Antokolsky deserves an eminent position 
in the history of Russian art. 

Among bis pupils was bis faithful follower and friend Ilia Gihs- 
bourg (b. 1859), who devoted himself to genre Scenes and portraits fn 
the spirit of his master, but with a degree of sincerity and enthu¬ 
siasm which save him from the r^roacb of plagiarism. Lanctrfi 
(1848-1887) is known by his military statuettes. Libirich (1828- 
1883) has left few remarkable works. Leopold Bemstamm always 
practised in Paris; among his works are a great number of portraits 
and a few monuments that are not without merit. Among con¬ 
temporary sculptors, whose number is still restricted in Ruaria, and 
whose artistic merit remains stationary, without marked piMress 
and with little evidence of evolution, are Bekkanichefl, Bach, 
Brodsky, Mikechine, Tourgeneff, Aubm and Bernstein. Prince 
Troubetzkol, who is counted among the sculptors Of Russia, though 
be was educated and worked in Italy, acqumed sdme' reputation by 
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hi* «kUl in the rapid execution of cleverly-wrought impressionist 
statuettes of hguces and horses as well as buste. Their value lies in 
the vivid representation they give of Kussian Ufe and types. Among 
the most original modem Kussian sculptors is Naoum Aronson (b. 
1872), whose best-known work is liis Beethoven monument at Bonn. 
At Godesberg is his Narcissus fountain, whilst other works of his 
are at the Berlin, St Petersburg and Dublin Museums. 

(M. H.S.; P. G. K.) 

The early names in American sculpture—Shem Drowne, the 
maker of weather-vanes; Patience Wright(i725-i785); William 
Rush (1765-1833),• carverof figure-heads for ships and 
siatn. portraits; John Frazer (1790-1850), the stonecutter; 

and Hezekiah Augur (i79i-i858)--have the interest 
of chronicle at least. Hiram Powers (1805-1873) had a certain 
technical skill, and his statues of the “ Greek Slave ” (carved 
in 1843 in Rome and now at Raby castle, Darlington, the seat 
of Lord Barnard, with a replica at the Corcoran Gallery, Washing¬ 
ton, and others elsewhere) and “ Eve before the Fall ” were 
important agents in overcoming the Puritanic abhorrence of the 
nude. HoratioGreenough(i8o5-i8sz),JoelT.Hart(i8io-i877), 
S. V. Clevenger (1812-1843) “id Clark Mills (1815-1883) all 
received many commissions but made no additions to the 
advancement of a true art-spirit. Thomas Crawford (1814-1857) 
began the bas-reliefs for the bronze doors of the &pitol, and 
they were finished by William H. Rinehart (1825-1874), 
whose “ Latona ” has considerable grace. Henry Kirke Brown 
(1814-1886) achieved, among less noteworthy works, the heroic 
“ Washington ” in Union Square, New York City. His one of the 
noblest of equestrian statues in America, both in breadth and 
certainty of Imndling and in actual majesty, and reflects unwonted 
credit on its period. Erastus D. Palmer (1817-1904) was the 
first to introduce the lyrical note into American sculpture; his 
statue, “ The White Captive,” and still more his relief, “ Peace 
in Bondage,” may be named in proof. Hiere is undeniable 
skill, which yet lacks the highest qualities, in the work of Thomas 
Ball (b. 1819). William Wetmore Story (1819-1896), whose 
“ Cleopatra,” though cold, shows power; Randolph Rogers (1825- 
1892), best known for his blind “ Nydia,” and for his bronze 
doors of the Capitol at Washington; Jolm Rogers (1829-1904), 
who struck out a new line in actuality, mainly of an anecdotal 
military kind ; Harriet Hosmer (1830-1908), a classicist, whose 
recumbent “ Beatrice Cenci ” is perhaps her most graceful 
work; J. S. Hartley (b. 1845); Launt Thompson (1833-1894) 
are among the leaders of their day. The works of Olin L. Warner 
(1844-1896) and J. Q. A. Ward (1830-1910) reveal at times 
far greater originality than any of these. Warner’s two graceful 
classical figures for a fountain in Portland, Oregon, and his 
admirable portrait statue of William Lloyd Garrison, reveal a 
nice discernment of the fitness of manner to matter. He was 
also successful in modelling medallions. Ward has a sturdiness, 
dignity, and individuality quite his own, and may be considered 
at the head of his own generation. In addition to these should 
be mentioned Larkin G. Meade (b. 1835), George Bissell (b. 
1839), Franklin Simmons (b. 1839), Martin Milmore (1844-1883), 
Howard Roberts (1843-1900), Moses Ezekiel (b. 1844), all of 
whom are prominent in the history and development of 
sculpture in America. By their time the sculptors of America 
had wakened completely, artistically speaking, to a sense of their 
own nationality. 

It was however later that came that inspired modernity, 
that sympathy with the present, which are in some senses vital 
to genuinely emotional art. American sculpture, like American 
painting, was awakened by French example. The leading spirit 
m the new movement was Augustus St Gaudens (f.v.), a peat 
sculptor whose work is sufficiently dealt with in the separate 
article devoted to him. Two other Americans stand out, with 
St Gaudens, among their contemporaries, Daniel Chester 
French (g.v.) and Frederick MacMonnies (f.v.). French’s 
“ Gallaudet teaching a Deaf Mute ” is an example of how a 
difficult subject can be turned into a triumph of grace. His 
“'I>eath and the Young Sculptor” is a singularly beautiful 
rendering .of the idea of the intervention-of deaUi. In coUabora- 
tkm win E. C Potter he modelled various important groups, 
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particularly “ Indian Com ” and the equestrian " Washington,” 
m Paris. The ■“ Bacchante ” of MacMonnies, instinct with 
Renaissance feeling, is a triumph of modelling and of joyous 
humour; while his statue of “Nathan Hale” in City Hall 
Paric, New York, his “ Horse Tamers,” and his triumphal arch 
decorations for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial at Brooklyn, 
show the artist’s power in the treatment of a serious theme. 

The strenuous achievements of George Grey Barnard have both 
high skill and deep sincerity. His " Two Natures," his “ Brotherly 
Love,” his “ Pan " and the design for a monumental Norwegian 
stove are among the strongest efiorts of modem American statuary. 
Ranking with mm, though difierent in thought and method, stands 
Paul Wayland Bartlett. Success, too, artistically has been accorded 
to the fine works of John J. Boyle, William Couper, twenty years of 
whose life were passed in Florence, William O. Partridge, Hermon 
MacNeil and Lotado Taft. The beautiful busts of Herbert Adams ; 
the thoroughly artistic miniature figures of Mrs CUo Hinton Bracken; 
the graceful figurines of Mrs Potter Vonnob; Edwin F. Elwell's 
" Egypt" and " Orchid " ; and the work of F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl should also be mentioned ; also J. Massey Rbind, a Scotsman 
by birtfi and artistic education, John Donoghue, Charles H. Niehaus, 
Roland H. Perry (" Fountain of Neptune "), Andrew O'Connor, 
Jerome Conner, John H. Roudebush, and Louis Potter. Equally 
noteworthy are Bela L. Pratt (" General Benjamin F. Butler" 
memoriE^, Cyrus E. Dallin (with Wild West subjects), Richard E. 
Brooks, Charles Grafly (" Fountain of Life "), Alexander S. Colder, 
Edmund A. Stewardson (" The Bather ”) and Douglas Tilden 
(" Mechanics’ Fountain," San Francisco). The leading " animaliers ” 
include Edward Kemeys (representing the southern states), Edward 
C. Potter, Pltimister Proctor, Solon H. Borglum, Fredenck G. Roth, 
and Frederic Remington. Among the women sculptois are Mrs 
Kitson, Mrs Hennon A. MacNeil, Miss Helen Mears, Miss Evelyn 
Longman, Miss Elise Ward, Miss Yandell and Miss Katherine 
Cohen. (M. H. S.) 

Literature.—O n the general history of sculpture, see Agincourt, 
Hisiotre de I’art (Paris, 1823); du Sommerard, Les Arts au moym dge 
(Paris, 1839-1846): Cicognara, Staria delta scuUura (Prato, 1823- 
1844) ; Westmacott, Handbook of Sculpture (Edinburgh, 1864); 
Liibke, History of Sculpture (Eng. tran,s., London, 1872); Ruskin, 
Aratra Pentelici (six lectures on sculpture) (London, 1872); Viardot, 
Les Merveilles de la sculpture (Paris, 1869); Arsenne and Denis, 
Manuel . . . du sculf^ur (Paris, 1858); Clainc, Musie de sculfiture 
(Paris, 1826-1853); Demmin, Encyclopidie des beoux-arts plastiques 
(Paris, 1872-1875)^ vol. iii. 

On Italian and Spanish sculpture, see Vasari, Trattato della scullura 
(Florence, 1568, vcj. i.), and his Vite dei pittori, 6yc., ed. Milanesi 
(Florence, 1880); Rumobr.Jlaliem'sche Forschungen (Leipzig, 1827- 
1831); Dohme, Kunst und Ktinstler Itahens (Leipzig, 1879); Perkins, 
Tuscan Sculptors (London, 1865), Italian Sculptors (1868) and 
Hand-book of Italian Sculpture (1883); Robinson, Italian Sculpture 
(London, 1862); Gruncr, Marmor-Bildwerke der Fisaner (Leipzig, 
1858) : Ferren, L' Area di S. Agostino (Pavia, 1832); Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy (London, 1877), vol. iii.; Crowe and Caval- 
caselle. Hist, of Painting in Italy (London, 1903) (new ed.), vol. i.; 
Sclvarico, Arch, e scuttura in Venena (Venice, 1847); Ricci, .Storia 
dell' arch, in Italia (Modena, 1857-1860); Street (Arundel Society), 
Sepulchral Monuments of Italy (1878); Gozzini, Monumenti sepol- 
crali della Toscana (Florence, 1819); de Montault, La Sculpture 
religieuse i Rome (Rome, 1870), a French edition (with improved 
text) of Tosi and Bccchio, Monuments sacri di Roma (Rome, 1842); 
Cavallucci and Molinier, Les Della Robbia (Paris, 1884); Cicognara, 
Monumenti di Veneeia (Venice, 1838-1840); Burges and Tudron, 
IconograMe des chafntaux du palais ducal d Veuise (Paris, 1857) 
(aeealsoRuakm's Stones of Venice)-, Richter," Sculpture of S. Mark's 
at Venice,” Macmillan's Mag. (June 1880); Temanza, Vite degli 
scultori venesiani (Venice, 1778) : Diedo and Zanotto, Monumenti 
di Venena (Milan, 1839); Schulz, Denkmiler der Kunst in Vnter- 
Italien (Dresden, i860); Brinckmann, Die SculMur von B. Cellini 
(Leipzig, 1867); Eug. Plon, Cellini, sa vie, dec. (Paris, 1882); John 
Addington Symonds, The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
(London, 1887); Moses and Cicognara, Works of Canova (London, 
1824-1828) ; Piroli, Fontana and others, a series of engraved Plates 
of Canova's Works, b.L et a.; Giuiliot, Les Artistes en Espagne (Paris, 
1870); Carderera y Solano, Iconografia espahola, sigh Xl-XVIl 
(htearid, 1855-1864); Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espaha, 
published by the Spanish government (183^, passim ; Lord Bal- 
carres. The EvoUltien of Imian Sculfiture (London, 1910); L. J. 
Fieeraan, Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance (London, 1901); A. R. 
Willard, Hist, of Modern Italian Art (London, 1898). The recent 
literature on the subject is too copious to be cawogued here; every 
phase of the art has been critically dealt with and nearly every 
sculptor of importance has been made the subject of a bio^phy ; 
e4. John Addington Symonds, The Life of Michelanreh Buonarroti, 
and ed. (London, 1898); Sir Charles Holroyd, Michael Angelo 
, Buonarroti ^ndon, 1903): Lord Bolcarres, Donatello (London, 
X903); and G. H. HUL.J’fsaneUo (London, 1905). For rtpertoires of 
sci^tiiral works, see Collections such as Reale Galleria m Firenee: 
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StatM (3 vols., 1817), and F. von Reber and A. Bayendorfcr, 
Ciassical Scuipturt Gallery (4 vols., London, 1897-1900). 

On French sculpture see Adams, Recueil de sculptures golhiaues 
(Paris, 1858); Cerf, Description de Notre Dame de Heims (Reuns, 
1861); EmMc David, L’Art statuaire (Paris, 1805) and Hisioire de 
la sculpture franfaise (Paris, 1833); Guilhebaud, L'Architecture et 
la sculpture du V’ au XVD siicle (Paris, 1851-1859); M6nard, 
Sculpture antique et moderne (Paris, tibj ); Didron, Annales arckio- 
logiques, various articles: Filihien, Histoire de I'art en France 
(Allis, 1856); Lady Dilke (Mrs Pattison), Renaissance of Art id 
France (London, 1879); Montiaucon, Monuniens de la monarchie 
franeaise (Paris, 17*9-^33); Jouy, Sculptures modernes du Louvre 
(Pans, 1835); Reveil, (Euvre de Jean Goujon (Paris, 1868); Lister, 
Jean Goujon (London, 190^ i Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de Varchi¬ 
tecture (Paris, 1869), art. " Sculpture," vol. viii.pp. 97-279; Claretie, 
Peintres' et sculpteurs contemporains (Paris); Gonse, La Sculpture 
franfaise depuis le XIV’ siicle (Paris, 1895) ; W. C Brownell, 
French Art: Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 
(London, 1901); Male, L'Art religieux du XIII’ siicle en France 
(Paris, 1902): Vitry and Briir^ Documents de sculpture franfaise du 
moyen to (Pari^ 1904); Lady Dilke, French Architects and Sculptors 
of the XVInth Century (London, 1900); Lanislas Lami, Dictionnaire 
des sculpteurs de I'icole franfaise du moyen dge au rigne de Louts XIV 
(Paris, 1898), a useful book to consult for the sake of the biblio- 
gntphical references to nearly every artist entered ; L. B8n6dite, Les 
Sculpteurs franfais contemporains (Paris, 1901); E. Guillaume, " La. 
Sculpture franfaise au XIX* siicle,” Gas. des beaux-arts (1900), 

On German sculpture, sec Foerster, Denkmale deutscher Baukunst 
(Leipzig, 1855). For an adequate but brief and concentrated account 
of recent work see A. Heilmcyer, Die modern Plastih in Deutschland 
(Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1903). 

On Austrian sculpture, see Camillo List, Bildhauer-Arheiten in 
Oeslerretch-Ungarn (Vienna, 1901). 

On Belgian sculpture, see Olivier Georges Destrfic, The Renaissance 
of Sculpture in Belgium (London, 1895). 

On Spanish sculpture, see Paul Laforid, La Sculpture espagnole 
(Pans, igo8). 

On English sculpture, see Carter, Specimens of Ancient Sculpture 
(London, 1780); Aldis, Sculpture of Worcester Cathedral (Ixmdon, 
1874) ; Cockerell, Iconography of Wells Cathedral (Oxford, 1851); 
Stothard. Monumental Effigies of Britain (Ixmdon, 1817); Westma- 
cott, " Sculpture in Westminster Abbey," in Old London ^pub. by 
Archaeological Institute, 1866), p. 159 seq.; G. G. Scott, Gleanings 
from Westminster (London, 1802); W. Bell Scott, British School of 
Sculpture (London, 1872); W. M. Rossetti, " British Sculpture,” in 
Fraser’s Mag, (Ajiril 1861). The subject of recent British sculpture 
lias been curiously neglected, except in newspaper notices and 
occasional articles in the periodical press, such as Edmund Gossc's 
" Living English Sculptors " in the Century Magazine for July 1883. 
The only volume published is M. H. Spielmann’s British Sculpture 
and Sculptors of To-day (London, 1901). 

For American sculjiture, see Henry T. Tuckerman, Book of the 
Artists : American Artist Life (New York, 1870, and later editions); 
Lorado Taft, American Sculpture (New York and London, 1903); 
Wilham J. Clark, Jnr., Great American Sculptures (Philadelphia, 
1877) ; Charles H. Caffm, American Masters of Sculpture (New York, 
1903); Sadikichi Hartmann, Modem American Sculpture (New 
York). 

SCURVY (Scorbutus), a constitutional disease, characterized 
by debility, morbid conditions of the blood, spong)' gums, 
impairment of the nutritive functions, and the occurrence of 
haemorrhagic extravasations in the tissues of the body. In 
former times this disease was extremely common among sailors, 
and gave rise to a frightful amount of mortality. It is now, 
however, of rare occurrence at sea, the simple means of prevention 
being well understood. Scurvj* has also frequently broken out 
among soldiers on campaign, in bele^uered cities, as well as 
among communities in times of scarcity, and in prisons, work- 
houses and other public institutions. In all such instances it 
has been found to depend closely upon the character of the 
food. The precise etiology is obscure, and the modem tendency 
is to suspect an unknown micro-organism ; on the other hmd, 
even among the more chemical school of pathologists, it is 
disputed whether the cause (or conditio sine qua non) is the 
absence of certain constituents in the food, or the presence of 
some actual poison. Sir Almroth Wright in 1895 published 
his conclusions that scurvy was due to an acid intoxication, 
while Torup of Christiania believes it to be a direct poisoning 
from damaged and badly preserved meat. .Dr Jackson and 
Dr Harley support this latter view, contending that scuivy 
occurs when meat is eaten in this condition, even when lime 
juice and vegetables are given in conjunction with it. The 
palmy days of the disease were those when sailors and soldiers 
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had to fare on salt meat and “ hard tack,” or were deprived of 
fresh vegetables ; and the fact that scurvy has been practically 
abolished by the supply of these latter has led to the association 
of this factor with the disease as a vera causa. But bow the 
defect in vegetable diet produces scurvy is not quite clear; 
nor how far other conditions may be involved. 

The symptoms of scurvy come on gradually, and its onset is not 
marked by any special indications beyond a certain failure of 
strength, must manifest on making etlort. Breathlessaess and ex¬ 
haustion are thus easily induced, and there exists a corresponding 
mental depression. The countenance acquires a sallow or dusky 
hue ; the eyes arc sunken ; while pains in the muscles of the body 
and limbs are constantly present. The appetite and digestion may 
be unim|>airud in the earlier stages and the tongue comparatively 
clean, but the gums are tender and the breath oflensive almost from 
the first. These preliminary symptoms may continue for weeks, 
and in isolated cases may readily escape notice, but con scarcely 
fail to attract attention where they aftect large numbers of men. 
In the further stages of the disease all tliese phenomena are aggra¬ 
vated in a high degree and the physical and mental prostration 
soon becomes extreme. The face looks haggard ; the gums arc livid, 
spongy, ulcerating and bleeding ; the teeth arc loosened and drop 
out: and the breath is cxcessiveiy foetid. Extravasations of blood 
now take place in the skin and other textures. These may be small 
hke the petechial spots of purpura (g.e.). but arc often of large 
amount and cause swellings of the muscles in which they occur, 
having the appearance of extensive bruises and tending to become 
hard and brawny. These extravasations are most common in the 
muscles of the lower extremities; but they may be formed any¬ 
where, and may easily lie produced by very aUght pressure upon 
the skin or by injuries to it. In addition, tliere are (ileedings from 
mucous membranes, such as those of the nose, eyes and alimentary 
or respiratory tracts, while effusions of blood-stained fluid take place 
into the pleural, pericardial or peritoneal cavities. Painful, extcib 
sive and destructive ulcers arc also apt to break out in the Umbs. 
Peculiar disorders of vision have been noticed, particularly night- 
bUndness (nyctalopia), but they are not invariably present, nor 
specially characteristic of the disease. The further progress of the 
malady is marked by profound exhaustion, with a tendency to syn¬ 
cope, andwith various complications,such as diarrhoea and pulmonary 
or kidney troubles, any or all of wliich may bring about a fatal result. 
On the other hand, even in desperate cases, recovery may be hope¬ 
fully antieijmted when the appropriate remedy can be obtained. 
The composition of the blood is materially altered in scurvy, par¬ 
ticularly os regards its albumen and its red corjmsclcs, which are 
diminished, while the fibrine is increased. 

No disease is more amenable to treatment both as regards pre¬ 
vention and cure than scurvy, the single remedy of fresh vegetables 
or some equivalent securing both these ends. Potatoes, cabbages, 
onions, carrots, turnips, &c., and most fresh fruits, will be found 
of the greatest service for this purpose. Lime juice and lemon juice 
are recognized as equally efficacious, and even vinegar in the abKnce 
of tlicse will be of some assistance. The regulated administration of 
Ume juice in the British navy, which has been practised since J795, 
has had the effect of virtually extmguishing scurvy in the service, 
while similar regulations introrluced liy the British Board of Trade 
in 1865 have bad a like beneficial result as regards the mercantile 
marine. It is only when these regulations have not been fully carried 
out, or when the supply of lime juice has become exhaust^, that 
scurvy among sailors has been noticed in recent times. tVright has 
proposed giving what he terms anti-scorbutic elements (Rochelle 
salt, calcium cluoridc or lactate of sodium) instead of raw materials 
such as lime juice and vegetables, as being more convenient to carry 
on voyages. Besides the administration of lime or lemon juice and 
the use of fresh meat, milk, cider, &c., which are valuable adjuvants, 
the local and constitutionsd conditions require the attention of the 
physician. The ulcers of the gums and limbs can be best treated 
by stimulating astringent applications; the hard swellings, which 
are apt to continue bng, may be alleviated by fomentations and 
frictions ; while the anaemia and debility are brat overcome by the 
continued administration of iron tonics, aided by fresh air and other 
measures calculated to promote the general health. 

Infantile Scurvy (Scurvy Rickets, Barlow’s disease), a disease of 
childhood due to a morbid condition of the blood and tissues from 
defects of diet, was first observed in England in 1876 by Sir T. Smi^, 
and later fully investigated by Sir Thomas Barlow. The chlM 
symptoms are great and progressive anaemia, mental apathy, 
spongy gums, hemorrhages into various structures, paiticul^ly 
under the periosteum and muscles, with suggestive thickening 
round the shafts of the long bones, producing a state of pseudo- 
paralysis. 

SCUTACE or Escuaoi, the pecuniary commutation, under 
the feudi system, of the militicry service due from the holder 
of a knight’s fee. Its name is derived from his shield (scutum). 
The term is sometimes loosely applied to other pecuniary levies 
on the basis of the knight’s fee. It was supposed till recently 
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that (cutaee was first introduced in 115® occasion of 

Henry II.s expedition against Toulouse in 1159; but it is 
now recognized that the institution existed already under 
Henry I. and Stephen, when it occurs as scutagium, scuagium 
or escuagitun. Its introduction was probably hastened by the 
creation of fractions of knights’ fees, the holders of which could 
only discharge their obligation in this fashion. The increasing 
use of mercenaries in the izth century would also make a money 
payment of greater use to the crown. I.evies of scutage were 
distinguished by the names of the campaigns for which they were 
raised, as “ the scutage of 'Toulouse ” (or “ great scut^e ”), 

“ the scutage of Ireland ” and so forth. The amount demanded, 
from the fee was a marc (13s. ^.), a pound or two marcs, but 
anything above a pound was deemed abnormal till John’s 
reign, when levies of two marcs were made in most years without 
even the excuse of a war. The irritation caused by these exac¬ 
tions reached a climax in 1214, when three marcs were demanded, 
and this was prominent among the causes that led the barons to 
insist on the Great-Charter (1215). By its provisions the crown 
was prohibited from levying any scut^e save by “ the common 
counsel of our realm.” In the reissue of the Charter in 1217 it 
was provided, instead of this, that scutages should be levied 
as they had been under Henry II. In practice, however, under 
Henry III., scutages were usually of three marcs, but the assent 
of the barons was deemed requisite, and they were only levied 
on adequate occasions. 

Meanwhile, a practice had arisen, possibly as early as Richard 
l.’s reign, of accepting from great barons special “ fines ” for 
^rmission not to serve in a campaign. This practice appears 
to have been based on the crown’s right to decide whether 
personal service should be exacted or scutage accepted in lieu 
of it. A system of special composition thus arose which largely 
replaced the old one of scutage. As between the tenants-in- 
chief, however, and their under-tenants, the payment of scutage 
continued and was often stereotyped by the terms of charters 
of subinfeudation, which specified the quota of scutage due 
rather than the proportion of a knight’s fee granted. For the 
purpose of recouping thera.selves by levying from their under¬ 
tenants the tenant-in-chief received from the crown writs de 
scutagio habendo. Under Edward I. the new system was so 
completely developed that the six levies of the reign, each 
as high as two pounds on the fee, applied only in practice to 
the under-tenants, their lords compounding with the crown by 
the payment of large sums, though their nominal assessment, 
somewhat mysteriously became much lower (see Knight 
Service). Scutage was rapidly becoming obsolescent as a 
source of revenue, Edward II. and Edward III. only imposing 
one levy each and relying on other modes of taxation, more 
uniform and direct. Its rapid decay was also hastened by the 
lengths to which subinfeudation had been carried, which led 
to constant dispute and litigation as to which of the holders 
in the descending chain of tenure was liable for the payment. 
Apart from its financial aspect it had possessed a legal importance 
as the test, according to Bracton, of tenure by knight-service, 
its payment, on however small a scale, proving the tenure to be 
“ mihtary ” with all the consequences involved. 

The bast monograph on the subject (though not wholly free from 
error) is J. F. Baldwin's Tkt Scutigt ond Knight Servict in England 
(1897), a dissertation printed at the University of Chicago ftess. 
m&iox'aHistaryoftkd Excheqmr was the standard authority formerly, 
and is still of use. The view now held was first set forth by J. H. 
Round In Ftudai England (1895). In 1890 appeared the Red Book 
oftht Eacktqutr (Rolls satfeu, which, with the Tesla de Nevill (Record 
Commission) and tiie npe Roils (published by the Record'Commis¬ 
sion and the Pipe K(fil Society), is the chief record authority on the 
subject: but many of the sentages are wrongly dated by the editor, 
whose conclusions have been severely criticued by J. H. Round in 
his Studies on the Red Book of tie Exchequer (privatdy issued) and 
his Commune of London and other Studies (1899). Pollock and 
Maitland's History of English Law (1895) should be consulted. 
M'Kecbnie's Magna Carta (1903) is of value; and SdargiU Bird's 
"Scutage and Marshal's Roils" in Genealogist (1884), vol. i., is 
important for the later records. (J. H, R.) 

SCUT AW (Turkish, Uskudur, anc. Chrysopolis), a town of 
Turkey in Asia, on the E. shore of the Bosporus, opposite Con¬ 


stantinople of which it forms the 9th Cercle Municipale. Its 
painted wooden houses and white minarets piled upon the slopes 
of file shore and backed by the cypresses of the great cemetery 
farther inland present a very picturesque appearance from the 
seat The town contains eight mosques, one of them, the Valideh 
Jami, built in 1547, of considerable beauty. Other remarkable 
buildings are the vast barracks of Selim III. and a hospital used 
during the Crimean War (see Nightingale, Florence). The 
chief mdustry of Scutari is the manufacture of silk, muslin and 
cotton stuffs. The population is estimated at 105,500, of which 
two-thirds are Mahomraedan. The most striking feature of 
Scutari is its immense cemetery, the largest and most beautiful 
of all the cemeteries in and around Constantinople ; it-extends 
over more than 3 m. of undulating plain behind the town. 
Between Scutari and Haidar Pasha the English army lay en¬ 
camped during the Crimean War, and in a cemetery on the 
Bosporus are buried the 8000 English who died in hospital. 
At Haidar Pasha is the terminus of the Angora, Konia and 
Smyrna railways. Chrysopolis (“ Golden City ”), the ancient 
name of Scutari, most probably has reference to the fact that 
there the Persian tribute was collected, as at a later date the 
Athenians levied there a tenth on the ships passing from the 
Euxine. Scutari was formerly the post station for Asiatic 
couriers (Uskudar=courier), as also down to the introduction 
of steam the terminus of the caravan routes from Syria and 
Asia. 

SCUTARI (anc. Scodra, Slav. Skadar, Albanian Shkdder, or 
with the definite article Shkddr-a), the capital of the vilayet 
of Scutari and principal city of Albania, European Turkey; 
on the south-eastern shore of Lake Scutari, near the confluence 
of the Drin and Boyana rivers, and 14 m. inland from the Adriatic 
Sea. Pop. (1905) about 32,000. 'The plain in which Scutari 
is built extends southwards to Alessio and northwards to the 
Montenegrin frontier. It is enclosed by lofty mountains on 
every side except where it adjoins the lake. It is very liable 
to be flooded, and this liability was greatly increased towards 
the close of the 19th century by the deflection of the iJrin 
and its junction with the Boyana. Its bazaar and mosques 
give Scutari an oriental appearance, but the finest of its buildings 
are Italian—an old Venetian citadel on a high crag, and a 
Roman Catholic cathedral. The city is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic archbishop and a Je.suit college and seminary, which 
are subsidized by the Austrian government. The trade of 
Scutari tends to decline and to be diverted to Salonica and 
other ports connected with the main European railways. Grain, 
wool, hides and skins, tobacco and sumach are exported; arms 
and cotton stuffs are manufactured; and textiles, metals, pro¬ 
visions and hardware are imported. Large quantities of a 
kind of sardine, called scoranae by the Italians and seraga by the 
Albanians, are caught in the Boyana and cured for export or 
home consumption. The Boyana is navigable by smml sea¬ 
going vessels as far as Oboti, 12 m. from its mouth; cargoes 
for Scutari are then transhipped into light river craft. The 
steamers of the Anglo-Montenegrin trading company ply on the 
lake. 

Li-vy relates that Scodra was chosen as capital by the Illyrian 
king Gentius, who was here besieged in 168 b.c., and carried 
captive to Rome. In the 7th century Scutari fell into the hands 
of the Servians, from whom it was wrested by the Venetians, 
and finally, in 1479, the Turks acquired it by treaty. 

Lake Scutari is almost bisected by the line of the Montenepin 
frontier. It occupies one of the depressions, known as polyes, 
which are common throughout the Illyrian Karst region. Its 
generally even margin is broken by the estuary of the river Moratcha, 
and by a long, najrrow inlet which stretches towards the North 
Albanian Alps. The lake measures 135 sq. m.; its maximum depth 
was long considered to be no more than 23 ft. But a series of 
soundings taken in 1901 by Dr Jovan Cviji£ revealed the existence 
of a series of deep holes near the south-western shore, one of which 
attains a depth of 144 ft. The surface is 20 ft. above sea-Ievol. 
The principal affluent of Lake Scutari is the Moratcha, which enters 
iri oner forming two small lakes, near the Montenegrin port of 
Plavnitza. It is drained by the Boyana, which issues from its south¬ 
eastern extremity and flows to the Adriatic. Lake Scutari abounds 
in aquatic birds and fish its brilliantly clear water, its archipelBgo 
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of wooded islets, and its setting of rugged mountains, some of which 
ate covered with snow during the greater part of the year, render it 
one of the most beautiful lakes in Europe. 

SCUTTIiE, a term formerly applied to a broad flat dith or 
platter; it represents the 0 . Eng. sctOel, cognate with Ger. 
Schussel, dish, derived from Lat. scutella, a square salver or tray, 
dim. of seuira, a platter, probably allied to scutum, the large oblong 
shield, as distinguished from the clypeus, the small round shield. 
The name survives in the coal-scuttle, styled “ purdonium 
in English auctioneers’ catalogues, which now assumes various 
forms. " Scuttle ” in this sense must be distinguished from 
the word meaning a small opening in the deck or side of a ship, 
either forming a hatchway or cut through the covering of the 
hatchway ; from which to “ scuttle ” a ship means to cut a hole 
in the bottom so that she sinks. This word is an adaptation 
of O. Fr. escoutille, mod. ecoutille, from Span. escoiiUa, dim. 
of escoti, a sloping cut in a garment about the nock. The Spanish 
word is cognate with Du. school, Ger. Schoss, lap, bosom, properly 
the flap or projecting edge of a garment about the neck, 0 . Eng. 
sceal, whence “ sheet.” The colloquial “ scuttle,” in the sense 
of hurrying away, is another form of “ scuddle,” frequentative 
of “ scud,” to run, which, like its variant “ scoot,” is another 
form of ‘‘ shoot.” 

SCYLAX OF CABYANDA (in Caria), Greek historian, lived 
in the lime of Darius Hystaspis (521-485 b.c.), who commis¬ 
sioned him to explore the course of the Indus. lie started 
from Caspatyrus (Caspapyrus in Ilecataeus ; the site cannot be 
identified : see V. A. Smith, Early Htsl. of India, ended., 1908, 
34 note), and is said by Herodotus (iv. 44) to have reached the 
sea, whence he sailed west through the Indian Ocean to the 
Red Sea. Scylax wrote an account of his explorations, referred 
to by Aristotle {Politics, vii. 14), and probably also a histor)' 
of the Carian hero Heracleides,* prince of Mylasae, who distin¬ 
guished himself in the revolt against Darius (Herodotus v. 
i2t). This work is the earliest known Greek history which 
centred round the achievements of a single individual. .Suidas 
(i.v.), who mentions the second work, confounds the older Scylax 
with a much later author, who wrote a refutation of tlie history 
of Polybius, and is presumably identical with Scylax of Hali¬ 
carnassus, a statesman and astrologer, the friend of Panaetius 
spoken of by Cicero (De div. ii. 42). Neither of these, however, 
can be the author of the Periplus of the Mediterranean, which 
has come down to us under the name of Scylax of Caryanda. 
This work is little more than a sailor’s handbook of places and 
distances all round the coast of the Mediterranean and its 
branches, and then along the outer Libyan c<jast us far as the 
Carthaginians traded. Internal evidence shows that it must 
have been written long after the time of Herodotus, about 
35 ° B-c. 

Editions by B. Fabricius (1878) and C. Miiller in Geographui 
Grace* mtnores, i., where the subject is fully discussed; see also 
G. F. Unger, Philalogus, xxxiii, (1674) ; B. G. Niebuhr, Kleine 
Schnflen, 1. (1828) ; and E. H. Banbu^, History of Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy, i. 

SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. In Homer {Od. xii. 7^, 235,430) 
Scylla is a dreadful sea-monster, daughter of Crataeis, with six 
heads, twelve feet and a voice like the yelp of a puppy. She 
dwelt in a sea-cave looking to the west, far up the face of a huge 
cliff. Out of her cave she stuck her heads, fishing for marine 
creatures and snatching the seamen out of passing ships. Within 
a bowshot of this cliff was another lower cliff with a great fig- 
tree growing on it. Under this second rock dwelt Charybdis, 
who thrice a day sucked in and thrice ^uted out the sea water. 
Between these rocks Odysseus sailed, and Scylla snatched 
six men out of his ship. In later classical times Scylla and 
Charybdis, whose position is not defined by Homer, were localized 
in the Straits of Messma—.Scylla on the Italkn, Charybdis 
on the Sicilian side (Strabo i. p. 24; vi. p. 268). The well-known 
line, Incidis in Scyllam cupifns vitare Charybdim, occurs in the 
AUxandreis of Gautier de Lille, a poet of the izth century. In 

> This Heracleidas is noticed in an Egyptian papyrus containing 
a fragment of the historian Soeylua, which alludes, by way of com¬ 
parison, to the tactical ability displayed by him at the battle of 
Artemisium (Wilcken in Hermes, xh., 190b, 103 seq.). 
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Ovid (Melam. xiv. t-74) Sqrlla appears os a beautiful maiden 
beloved by the sea-god Glaucus and other deities, and changed 
by the je^ous Circe (or other rival) into a sea-monster ; after¬ 
wards she was transformed into a rock shunned fishermen. 
According to a late legend (Servius on Aeneid, iii. 420), Charybdis 
was a voracious woman who robbed Heracles of his cattle and 
was therefore cast into the sea by Zeus, where she retained her 
old voracious nature. In later ^tiy and art Scylla was con¬ 
ceived of as a maiden above, with dogs’ or wolves’ heads growing 
out of her body, and the tail of a fish. 

Another Scylla, confounded by Virgil (Eel. vi. 74) with the 
sea-monster, was a daughter of Nisus (y.f.), king of Megara. 

See O. Waser, Skylla und Charybdis in der Lileraiu* uni Xstnst der 
Griechen und Rdmer (1894) ; and D. Jobst, Shylla und Cheufbdts 
(Wurzburg, 1902), who endeavours to show that the Hofocric 
description resiUy referred, as the ancients assumed, to the Sicilian 
straits. 

SCYMNUS of Chios, the name assigned to a Greek geogtwher 
of uncertain date, commonly taken to be the author of a frag¬ 
mentary anonymous Paraphrasis in verse describing the northern 
roasts of the Mediterranean and the shores of the Black Sea, a 
work which in the first edition (Augsburg, 1600) was ascribed 
to Marcianus of Ileraclea. Meinekc showed that this piece 
cannot be by Scymnus. ,It is dedicated to a King Nicomedes, 
probably Nicomedes III. of Bithynia (91-76 B.C.), and so would 
date from the beginning of the 1st century b.c. Its most 
valuable portions relate to the Euxine regions and to the Hellenic 
colonies of those shores as well as of the coasts of Spain, Gaul 
and Italy. 

Sec Meincke's edition (Berlin, 1846) ; C. Muller, Uengraphi Graeci 
minores, vol i., where the poem is edited with sufhcient prolegomena, 
(pp. Ixxiv. Ixxvii); E. H. Bunbuiy, Ancient Geography, i, 99, 100, 
102, 128, 183 ; u. 26, 69-74. 

SCYPHOHEDUSAE or Acalephae, one of the two sub¬ 
divisions of the Hydrozoa (?.».), the other being the Hydro- 
medusae (?.».). The subclass Scyphoraedusae contains a number 
of animals which in the adult condition are medusae or jelly¬ 
fishes (see Medusa), exclusively marine in habitat and found in 
all seas. They are chiefly pelagic organisms, floating at or near 
the surface of the water, but occur also at great depths, and are 
sometimes fixed and sessile in habit. Many speedes attain a 
large size and by their brilliant coloration are very conspicuous 
objects to the mariner or traveller. In spite of the soft nature 
of their bodies, a number of Scyphomedusae have been found 
fossil; sec especially Maas (7 and 12). 

A scjrphomcdusa is distinguished from a hydromedusa chiefly 
by the following points. TTie umbrella has a lobed, indented 
margin, a character only seen amongst Hydromedusae in the 
order Narcomedusae, and it is without the characteristic velum 
of the Hydromedusae; hence the Skyphomedusac are sometimes 
I termed Hydrozoa Acraspeda. The sense-organs are covered 
over by flaps of the umbrellar margin (hence “ Steganophthal- 
mata ”), and arc always tentaculocysts, that is to say, reduced 
und modified tentacles, which bear usually both ocelli and 
otocysts, and are hollow. The gonads are formed in the endoderm 
(hence ‘‘ Entocarpeae ”), and the generative products are shed 
into the gastric cavity and pass to the exterior by way of the 
mouth. The development from the egg may.be direct, or may 
take place with an alternation of generations (metagenesis), 
in which a non-sexual individual, the so-called scyphistoma or 
scyphopolyp, produces by budding the sexual medusae. 

Morphology of the Scyphomedusa. —As already spited, a 
medusa of tUs order may be free-swimming or sessile in habit. 
Intermediate between these two types are species which have 
the power of temporal fixation by the exumbral surface. Such 
forms when undisturbed fix themselves to the bottom and rest 
with their mouths and tentacles uppermost If disturbed they 
swim about like other medusae until a favourable opportunity 
presents itself for resuming the sedenti^ habit A well-known 
example of a permanently sessile form b Lucernaria, common on 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe, especially in Zorbra-beds, attached 
to the weed. It resembles m general appearance a polyp, lacking 
even the characteristic medusan sense-organs, whicn are present. 
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b«iwever, in the allied genua Halidystus (fig. i), proving its 
meduMui nature beyond all doubt. 

The body-form of the Scyphomcdusae varies from that of a conical 
or roughly cubical cap (fig. 4), to that of a shallow saucer or disk 
(fig. ta). The tentacles vary in number from four, the primitive 



The moutii may be a simple structure at the extremity of the 
manubrium, or may be four-cornered, with the corners drawn out 
into so-called oral arms, each of whidi bears on the inner side a 
groove continuing the angle of the mouth (fig. sa). In some genera 
the oral arms are of great length, and in the suborder Rhisostomeae 
they undergo concrescence to form a proboscis (fig. 3, a), in such a 
way that the mouth becomes nearly obliterated, and is 
reduced to a system of fine canals opening to the exterior by 
small pores. 

The mouth leads into the smdoos stomach, which is 
typically four lobcd (fig. 2b, v). On the floor of the stomach 
are borne the conspicuous gonads (ov), and also tentacle-like 
processes termed gastric filaments or phacellae, projecting into 
the cavity of the stomach. The gonads are folds of the 
endodcrm containing generative cmls, and are primitively 
four in number, situated interradially, but each gonad may 
be divided into two by the partition which separates two 
adjacent lobes of the stomach, that is to say, by one of the 
areas of concrescence between exumbral and subumbral 
endoderm, whence arises a condition with eight gonads which 
is by no means uncommon. As a rule these medusae arc of 
separate sexes, but hermaphrodite forms are known, for 
example, the conspicuous British (east-Atlantic) medusa 
Chrysaora (fig. 3, b). 

Immediately below each gonad the subumbral ectoderm 
is pushed in, as it were, to form a pit or deep cavity (fig. as, 



From Bronn'i T/trrticki, li. a, " Coelentomui," by Carl Chun, by permisaion of C. F. Winter. 
Fig. I. — Halidystus auricula. (After H. J. Clark.) 


I. From the side. 

U. From above. 

III. From the side, with the umbrella 

drawn back and the mouth 
thrust out. 

IV. A tontaoulocyst (" colleto-qysto- 

phore " or ■' marginal anchor ") 
seen from the subumbral 
side. 
p, Stalk. 
sM, Subumbrslla. 

(, Knobbed tentacles in eight 
clusters. 

ra, Tentaculocysts, four perradial, 
four interradial. 


t’, Rudimentary tentacle of the 
tentaculocyst. 

hi, Glandular cushion. 

00, Ocellus, and sn, internal canal of 
the tentaculocyst. 

0, Mouth. 

SI, Interradial septal ridges, passing 
into the taeniolae (/.() in the 
staUc. 

gin, The eight adradial gonads on the 
subumbral walls of the four 
radial pouches, representing 
primitively four horse-shoe¬ 
shaped gonads each divided 
into two by an interradial 
septum. 


luimbet, to a very large number, but in one suborder, the Rhiso- 
stomeae, tentacles are absent altogether (fig. 3, a). Typically the 
te nt ac l e s have the form of long flexible filaments, hollow or solid, 
implanted singly on the margin of the umbrella (fig. 3, li), but in some 
spmes they Occur in groups or tufts (fig. ij), and in Luctmaria and 
Its allies a bunch of smidl capitate tentacles is found on each of the 
eight adradial lappets of the margin (flg. 1). A true velum it absent, 
as already stated, but in Cbarybdata (fig. 4) a structure is found 
termed a vitarium iVi), which is a flap hanging down from the 
mar|dn of the umbrella, and which consists of a fold of the subumbral 
ecto d er m containing endodermal canals. A true velum, such as is 
found in Hydrumsdusae, never contains endoderm. 


F(g. 2a. —Surface view of the Subumbrella or oral 
aspect of Aurelia aurtla, to show tlie position of the 
openings of the subgenital pits, OP. In the centre is the 
mouth, with four perradial arms corresponding to its angles 
(compare fig. 11). The four sub-genitm pits are seen to be 
interradial. x indicates tlic outline ol the roof (aboral limit) 
of a subgenital pit; y, the outline of its floor or oral limit, 
in which is the opening. 

X, y) opening by a wide aperture (CP). These cavities are 
known as the infundibular or subeemtal cavities. They serve 
probably for the aeration of the gonads by admitting to 
their vicinity water with its dissolved oxygen ; they never 
serve as genital ducts, since the generative products are 
always dehisced into the stomach and pass out by the 
mouth. In some genera, for instance, Cyania and its allies 
the gonad as a whole protrades through the subgenital cavity 
as if it had undergone a hernia, and hangs down in the 
subumbral space as if suspended by a mesentery (fig. 15). 
Usually the four subgenital cavities are distinct from each 
other (so-called tetrademnic condition), but in many 
Rhicostomeae, for example, Crambessa, the subgenital 
cavities join together under the subumbral floor of the 
stomach (so-called monodemnic condition) and coalesce to 
form a so-called subgenital portico placed on the oral side of 
the stomach, opening by four interradial apertures between 
the oral arms, that is to say, by the four primitive apertures 
of the subgenital pits. In NausHhoe subgenital pits are 
absent altonther, and the same condition may be found in 
CharybdaiiSae. 

The gastrovascular system shows every degree of complexity from 
a very primitive to a highly elaborate type of structure. Taking as a 
starttog-point ttie wide archenteric cavity which the medusa inherits 
primitively from the antecedent actinula-stage (see article Medusa), 
we And, in such a form as Tessera, four interradial areas of concres¬ 
cence between the exumbral and subumbral layers of endoderm, four 
so-ralled septal nodes or " cathammata," subdividing the stomach 
Into four wide, radially situated pouches which communicate with 
each otiier beyond the septal nodes by wide apertures constituting 
what is termed by courtesy a ring-canal.. In other cases the areas of 
conereecenoe may extend as far as the margin of the umbrella, so 
that the lobes of the stomach an completely separated from one 
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another, as in Ckmybda$a (fig. 4). where there are four gastric pouches 
communicating with central stomach by lour so-called gastric 


ostia 


similar condition is seen in pBlag%u, where the 
number of gutnc pouches is 
increased to sixteen. In forms , 
snchBALMcemarxa and Charyb- 
daea, in which the umbrella is 
of deep form and the stomach- 
cavity consequently of great 
extent in the vertical direction, 
the concrcscencc-arcas or septal 
nodes arc drawn out mto 
vertical partitions or taemolae 
(fig. 4, L,o.c.), resembling in 
ttietr anatomukl relations the 
mesenteries of the Anthopolyp 
'i'he phacellae are carried on 
the edges of the taeniolae 
(fig. 4, Gh) Finally in the 
majority of Scyphomedusae 
the primitively simple con¬ 
crescence-areas become in¬ 
creased in number and in 
extent, so that radial canals, 
ring-canals, &c., can Ih' distin¬ 
guished in addition to stomach- 
pouches. Thus in J urelta (figs 
2a and 2b), to take a familiar 
example, the digestive tract 
begins with the mouth, of 
which the four corners are 
prolonged into the four long 
oral arms, perradial in position. 
The inoutli leads into the 
spacious stomach containing 
the four conspicuous horse¬ 
shoe-shaped gonads (or^) mark¬ 
ing four stomach-pouches, 
which, however, are inter- 
radial in position. From the 
stomach or its pouches arise 
sixteen radial canals, four 
perradial, four interradial and 
eight adradtal (fig. 2b). The 
p(>rradial and interradial canals 
consist of a main stem giving 
off branches, and both stem and branches reach to the marginal 
nng-canal, the main stem ending in one of the eight tentaculocysts, 
which arc Icslgetl in the notches between the lobes of the umbrellar 
margin. The adradial canals arc unbranchetl and run to the middle 
point of one of the marginal lobes. The system of canals shows 
great variation twen in the same species. 

The muscular system of the Scyphomedusae is dcvelo})cd on the 
subumbral surface as a system of circularly disposed fibres which by 
their contraction make the umbrella more concave and diminish its 



Fig. 2h. —Half of the lower surface 
of Aurelia aurita The transparent 
tissues allow the enteric cavities and 
canals to be seen through them. 
(From ('regenbaur.) 

«, Marginal lappets hiding ten¬ 
taculocysts. 
h, Oral arms. 
ty tentacles. 

V, Axial or gastric portion of the 
enteric cavity. 

gv, Radiating and anastomosing 
canals of the cnicnc system 
ov, Ovaries. The gastral filaments 
near to these are not drawn. 



Fig. 3.— Scyphomedusae. a, Rhizostoma pulmo ; 6, Chrysaora 
hysosceUa. 

cavity. The circular muscles usually form two chief portions, a 
peripheral wreath-muscle {KrafumusMl)^ subdivided into four, eight 
or sixteen areas, and cm oral ring-musc^ round the mouth. Endo- 
dermal muscles are found in ue phacellae, and in such forms 
as Lucemaria, lonmtudinal (vertical) musculv tracts or bands arc 
found in the taemolae, which, according to some authorities, are 


of endodennal origin, but which, according to recent observations, are 
formed in the walls of the infundibular cavities, and are therefore 
of ectodermal origin. 

The nervous system consists as in Hydromedusae of a diffuse 
plexus beneath the ectoderm, concentrated in certain places to form 
a central nervous system. In these medusae, however, the central 
nervous system docs not form continuous rings, but occurs as four or 
eight separate con¬ 
centrations at the 
margin of the um¬ 
brella, centred each 
round one of the 
senik‘-organs (tenta- 
culocysts). Each 
nerve-centre controls 
its own antimere or 
segment of the body, 
receiving sensory im¬ 
pressions from the 
tentaculocyst and in¬ 
nervating its special 
subdivision of the 
muscular system. 

The separate nerve- 
centres are, as a rule, 
placed in communi¬ 
cation only by the 
general nerve-plexus, 
but in Charybdaea 
there is a zigzag 
marginal nerve con¬ 
necting them up. 

The sense-organs of 
the Scyphomedusae 
are on the whole of a 
very uniform type. 

They are always 
tentaculocysts, as 
already stated, and 
they always have a 
hollow axis, unlike 
the tentaculocysts of 
Hydromedusae, in 
which group these; 
organs, when they do 
occur (as in Trachy- 
Imae) are always 
solid. Two types of 
tentaculocyst must 
be distinguished, the 
one occurring only 
m the order ^tauro- 
medusae, the other 
in all orders of the 
group. The second 
and commoner type 
is known as a rno- 
pahum (fig. (■») and 
consists of a short ^U, sSumbrdia' 
hoUow rod the wall Manubrium. 

Axial ente^n. 

layers, ectoderm and 
ondoderm, enclosing 
a cavity continuous 
with that of the gas- 



Fic, 


(After 


A, 

B, 

C, 

D, 


4 .—Charybdaea marsupiatis. 

Claus.) 

Natural sire. 

View of the margin of the umbrella, 
natural size. 

Horizontal section through the umbrella 
and manubrium. 

Vertical sections, to the left in the plane 
of an interradius, to the right in the 
plane of a perradius. 


trovascular system. 
At the apex of the 
rhopalium the en- 
doaerm is greatly 
thickened and con¬ 
sists of concrement- 
cells secreting 
otoliths (Con). The 
more proximal por¬ 
tion of the rhopauum 
usually tiears one or 
more ocelli (oc). The 
rhopalia are lod^d 
in the notches bc- 


Gh and Fg, Gastral filaments {phactllae). 

CO, Corner groove. . 

CR, Corner ridge. 

SR, Side ridge. 

L.O.C., Endoderm lamella (Une of concrescence 
of the walls of the enteric cavity of the 
umbrella, whereby its single chamber 
is broken up into four pouches). 

Ge, Line of attachment of a genit^ band 
and band in section. 

EU, Enteric pouch of the umbrella, in the 
left-hand figure, points to the cavity 
uniting neighbouring pouches near the 
margin of the umbrella and giving origin 
to TCa, the tentacular canal. 

Ve, Velarium. 

Fr, Frenum of the velarium. 

Tc, Tentaculocyst. 


tween the marginal lobes of the umbrella, and each rhopalium 
is covered over by a little protecting flap or lappet. On. the 
external (>.«. exumbral) face of the lappet there is fr^uentl^ a 
patch of sensory ciliated epithelium regarded as olfactory in function 
and termed the olfactory pit (fig. 6, A). Each rhopalium is a centre 
round which, as already stated, nervous tissue is concentrated. 

The otoliths vary considerably in number and size. In Auritia 
there are found numerous otoliths arranged irregularly. In Charyb- 
daea (fig. 7, olol) the otoliths are larger but fewer in number and have 
a definite arrangement. In Nausilkol a single targe otolith is found. 

* XXIV. 17 a 
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The ocelli very greatly both as regarda oumber and complexity of 
•iracture. In some genera they are absent, as, for instance, in 
Cyatua and Rhiiustoma, In Aurelia tliere are twoon each rhopalium, 
a simple ocellus on the exumbral side, wd a cupped ocellus on the 
subumbral side (not present in young individuals). In ChorybiMa 
there are no len than sue ocelh on each of the four rhopalia (hg. 7); 

on the exumbral espiKit 
there are two median 
ocelli (oft, oc*), a distal 
and a proximal, each 
of them a vesiculate 
ocellus with a lens, and 
on the sides of the 
rhopalium are two 
pairs of ocelli without 
lenses (oc.t) ; some¬ 
times also an addi¬ 
tional seventh ocellus 
occurs, a pit-like struc¬ 
ture without a lens, 
either between the two 
median ocelli, or placed 
asymmetrically near 
the median proximal 
ocellus. 

in 
tw 

(i) visual cells, sensory 
ectodermal cells, which may develop terminal visual cones; (2) 
pigment-cells, usually ectodermal, but in one known instance 
endodermal. The simplest type of ocellus is exemphlied by the 
exumbral ocellus of Aurelia, a simple patch of pigment-cells inter¬ 
spersed with visual cells, the whole on a level with the remaining 
ectodermal epithelium. In the next stage of comphcation, seen in the 
supernumerary (seventh) ocellus of Charybdaea, the patch of pig¬ 
mented and sensory epitlielium is pushed in to form a little pit, in the 


The ocelli consist, as 
Hydromedusac, of 
'O kinds of elements : 



Fio. 5.—Scattered Nerve Ganglion Cells. 
c, From the subumbrella of Aurelia aurita. 
(After Scliilicr.) 





Fio. 6, —Tentadulocyst and Marginal Lappets of Aurelia aurita. 
(After Eimer.) 


In the left-hand figure— 

ML, Marginal lappets. 

T, Tentaculocyst. 

A Superior or aborgl olfactory 

Af 7 , Anginal tentacles of the 
disc. The view is from the 
abora) surface, magnified 
about jo diameters. 

In the right-hand figure— 

A, Superior or aboral olfactory 

pit. 

B, Inferior or adoral olfactory 

pit. 


H, Bridge between the two 
marginal lappets forming 
the hood. 

T, Tentaculocyst. 

End, Endoderm. 

Eut, Canal of the enteric system 
continued into the tentacu¬ 
locyst. [(auditory). 

Con, Endodermal concretion 

oc. Ectodermal pigment (ocel¬ 
lus). The drawing repre¬ 
sents a section, taken in 
a radial vertical plane so as 
to pass through the long 
axis of the tentaculocyst. 


interior of which the pigment-cells secrete a gelatinous substance 
farming a rudimentary vitreous body. As a fuiuer advance, the pit 
becomes widened out mto a cup, as in the lateral ocelli of Charybdaea. 
(Hie culminating Stage of evolution is seen in the median ocelli of 
Charybdaea (fig. 8) i the primitively open cup has now closed over 
to bxm a vesiw lying beneath the ectoderm ; the outer wall of the 
vesicle becomes thickened to form a cellular lens (/), while the 
proximal wall consists of sensory and pigmented ceils and forms a 
retina. In this way the ocellus becomes a true eye, very similar in 
plan to the eyes of Gastropods and other molluscs. The ectoderm 
continued over the optic v^cle forms a transparent cornea (fig. 8, c) 
(better pnhaps termed a conjunctiva), below which the spherical lens 
projects into the optic vesicle, imbedded in the idtreouB humour 
{v.b) which fills it; the retina (r) consists of visual cells witii long 
cones (fig. g) altemating with pigment-cells. The high development 
of the eyes of Charybdaea is very remarkable, and so is their close 
resemblance to the eyes found in other groups of the animal kingdom, 
with which they can have no genetic rdation. Highly developed 




Of'- 
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eyes, with ectodermal pigment and lens, are found also on the 
rhopalia of Paraphyllina (Maas [8]). 

The subumbral ocellus of Auruia is found to be of the inverted 
type, with the visual cones turned away from the light, as in Tiaropsis 
amonnt Hydromedusae, and here also the pigment is furnished by the 
endoderm, forming a cup into 
which the ectodermal visual 
cells project (Sebewiakofi 

In the Stauromedusae 
tentaculocysts are either 
absent aitogetber, as in 
Lucemaria, or represented 
by peculiar structures termed 
" colletocystophores " or 
" marginal anchors " (fig. i, 

IV.). Each such body has a 
basal hollow portion (sn) sur¬ 
mounted by a gland ulai 
cushion {hi), from the centre' 
of which projects a small, 
solid, club-shaped process or 
tentacle (<'). The nasal por¬ 
tion bears an ocellus {oc) of 
simple structure. The distal 
club corresponds to the 

crystal-sac of an ordinary ,, . „, , , , . , 

rhonalinm hut hpars a hatteru Schewiakoff, iimpliried Rom 

rnopauum, nut pears a oatiery MerpholmiKk. t Jahrlmek, 

of ueraatocysts in place of the a,., .bb,, by petmixiw of Wilhelm Engel- 
otoliths. These organs are mann. 

said to be used for purposes Fig. 7.—Tentaculocyst of Charyb- 
of adherence rather than to daea marsupialts, seen from the 
have the function of sense- right side. 

. s.. Stalk. 

The histological structure oc', oc». Distal and proximal median 
of the Scyphomedusac is in ocelli, 

the main similar to that of oc.l. Lateral ocelli, 
the Hydromedusae (y.e.), but p/oi, Otoliths (“ crystal-sac "). 
the mesogloea is more abun¬ 
dantly developed in the free-swimming forms, and contains special 
mcsogloeal corpuscles, derived by immigration from the ectoderm, 
and generally occurring in the form of stellate or bipolar cells. 

Development of the Scyphomedusae. —No adult Scyphomedusae 
are known to reproduce themselves by budding or by any method 
other than the sexual one. The course of the development in 
this group is best made clear by taking as a type Aurelia, which, 
together with certain other common genera, such as Chrysaora 
and Cotylorhiza, has been studied in detail. Unfortunately the 
statements concerning some points are very contradictory. 




Combined from three fibres by Wlediodr Sdniriakoff* in Mor^hchiUchts Jahrimk 
xvcf 1889, by permUeton ot WUbeliu Engelmano. 


Fig. 8. —Vertical section of the Median Distal Ocellus {oc' of the 
preceding figure) of Charybdaea. c. Cornea; I, lens , v.b., vitreous 
txidy: r, retina. 

The ova pass out of the mouth and are fertilised externally. In 
some cases the ova, after leaving the mouth, are lodged in tl» 01^ 
arms, and undergo the earliest phases of their development in this 
situation, accumulating in the grooves that continue the angles of the 
mouth, and bulging the Wall of the groove into aacs or pockets. 
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After W. SchewiukolT. 
simplified from a coloured 
plaic in Morfhalogisches 
]ahrt>uck, xv.. x8t!o, by 

I iernu'^Hmii of Wilhelm 
^.ngclmann. 

Fig. 9.—Senaory 
cells from the retina 
of Charybdaea, 
highly magnified. 
c, Visual cone; n, 
nucleus; »./, nerve 
fibril. 


The ovum undergoes total cleavage, giving rise to a blastula which 
forms a gastrula (fig. 10, A) by invagination (see article Hydrozoa). 
This is a tjrpe of germ-layer formation never found in the Hydro- 
medusae, thoughof universal occurrence inall groups of animals above 
the Coelentera. We may regard it as a form of unipolar immigration 
in which the immigrating cells pass into the 
interior in a connected epithelial layer, instead 
of going in singly and independently. The 
embryo is set free as a planula larva (fig. 10, B) 
in the gastrula stage, and the orifice of invagina¬ 
tion or blastopore, which persists, is situated 
at the hinder pole. After a time the planula 
fixes itself by the anterior jpole, with the blasto¬ 
pore uppermost. The larva after fixation 
changes into a polyp-likc organism termed a 
scyphistoma or sc^hopolyp (fig. 10, C, D). 
The body becomes in shape like a vase or urn 
attached by a narrow stalk, round which a 
chitinous membrane is secreted. From the 
edges of the vase tlie four primary tentacles 
grow out, each a slender filament with a solid 
endodermal axis. The tentacles border a broad, 
flattened peristome, from the centre of which 
arises the nypostomc with the moutli at its ex¬ 
tremity ; the hyjjostomc is at first low, but soon 
becomes a projecting, chimney-like tulx'. It has 
been sougiit to prove that the interior of the 
hyjxtstomc is lined by ectoderm, so as to form 
a stomodaeum or ectodermal oesophagus similar 
to that of the Anthozoa, but this has been dis¬ 
proved by the most recent investigations of 
Hein (4) and Friedcmann (3), who have shown 
that the mouth at the extremity of the hyjio- 
atoine represents the persistent blastopore of 
the gastrula stage. 

The interna] gastric cavity of the scypliistoma 
is not a simple sjiace as in the bydropolyp, but 
u subdivided by four ridges or taeniolae, arising one in each 
interradius (fig. ii, B). Each taeniola Is similu in its ana¬ 
tomical relations to tlie similarly named structures in Haliclystus 
(fig. 1), and becomes perforated in the same way at its outer 
side by a " septal ostium,'* forming as it were the rudiment of a 
ring-canal, l^ch taeniola bears a strongly developed longitudinal 
muscle-band, stated by Claus and Chun to be developed from the 
endoderm, like the retractor muscles of the antiiopolw, but by other 
investigators it is affirmed tliat each retractor muscle of the scyphi¬ 
stoma arises from the lining of a funnel-shaped ectodermal ingrowth 
('* Septaltrichter ”) growing down from the peristome inbide each 
taeniola, in a manner similar to the infundibular cavities of 
Lucernaria, which in their turn are homologous with the sut>- 

genital cavities of 
other Scypho- 
medusae. It is 
asserted, however, 
byFnedemann (3), 
a recent investi- 
gatorof the subject, 
tliat tlie infundi¬ 
bular cavities ap¬ 
pear late in tlie 
scyphistoma and 
have no relation 
either to the septal 
muscles or to the 
subgenital cavities 
of the adult. The 
muscle-bunds are 
very contractile, 
r e n d er i 11 g the 
scyphistoma one of 
the most difficult 
of all organisms to 
})i:eserve in an ex¬ 
panded condition. 
By tlieir contrac¬ 
tion the muscles of 
the taeniolae drag 
the h^postome 
down and so produce the appearances which have been interpreted 
as a stomo^eal invagination. 

As the scyphistoma mws the tentacles increase in number, four 
interradial and eight adradial being formed in addition to tlie four 
primary perradial tentacles (fig. xx, A, B, C). The animal may 
moduce its hke by lateral budding, or by oudding from a basal stolon. 
The scyphistoma of Nausithol^ forms a branching network which 
grows in the sponge Esptrella and forms the cokmial jxilypoid 
organism named oy ^halze Spoti^icolA fistidwis^ by Allman 5 fs^Aano- 
scyphus mirabilis. Sooner or later, however, the scyphistoma 
produces free medusae by a process of transverse fission termed 
strobilization. In the simplest case one medusa, or at lei^t one at a 



Fig. 10.—Four stages in the development of 
Chrysaora. From Balfour, after Clau.i. 

A, Diblastula stage. 

B, Stage after closure of blastopore. 

C, Fixed larva. 

D, X^ter stage with mouth, short toatacles, &c. 
ep, Ectoderm. 

hy, Endoderm. 
pc, Stomodaeum. 
m, Mouth. 
bl, Blastopore. 


txme, IS produced in this way (monodisk strobilization); a circular 
fu^ow cuts off the upper, tentacle-bearing portion from the lower 
half of the scyphistoma (fig. 11, D, and fig. 12), and the upper part 
becomes detached and swims away, while the base regenmutos a 
new cro^. In most cases, however, many such furrows are formed 
(TOlydtsk strobilization), so tliat the animal com<»i to resemble a pile 
of saucera one above the other (fig. 12). The upi)ennost saucers of 
the pile become detached succe&sively and swim off. In this state 
the scyphistoma is termed a sirobxltt. 

The medusae produced by strobiUzation of the scyphistoma are 
of a peculiar type termed Ephyrae (fig. ii, E, F). As preparaUons 



A, Scyphistoma of Chrysaora, 

with four perradial tent¬ 
acles and horny basal 
pensarc. 

B, Oral surface of later stage of 

scyphistoma of Aurelia, 
with commencoment of 
four interradial tentaclc.s. 
The quadrangular mouth is 
seen in tlic centre; the 
outline of the stomach 
wall, seen by transparency 
around it, is nipjiea in four 
places interradially to form 
the four gastric ridges. 

C, Oral surface of a sixteen- 

tentacled scypliistoma 01 
Aurelia. The four gastric 
interradial ridges are seen 
through the mouth. 

D, First constriction of the 

Aurelia scypliistoma to 
form the pile of ephyrae or 
young medusae. The single 
ephyra carries the sixteen 
scyphistoma tentacles, 
which will atrophy and dis¬ 
appear. The four longi¬ 
tudinal gastric ridges are 
seen by transparency. 


Young ephyra just liber¬ 
ated, showing the eight 
bifurcate arms of the disk 
and the interradial single 
gastral filaments. 

F, Ephyra developing into a 
medusa by the growth of 
the adraciial regions. The 
gastral filaments have in¬ 
creased to three in each of 
tlie four sets. 

A, Margin ^^e mouth. 

Ad, AdradiajBlius. 

F, Gastral fflnnent. 

Jn, Interradial radius. 

J(i, Adradial gastral canal. 

Adradial lobe of tht^ 
disk. 

K, Lappet of a perradial arm. 

M, Stomach wall. 

Mst, Muscle of the gastxal ridge. 
Mw, Gastral ridge. 

Ms, Mesogloea. 

O, Tcntaculocyst. 

F, Perradial radius. 

JF, Interradial radius. 

Adradial radius. 

SG, Commencement of lateral 
vessel. 


Fig. II. —Later development of Chrysaora wid Aurelia. 
(After Claus.) 

K, 


for their formation the mar|fin of the peristome of the scyphistoma 
grows out into eight lobes, four perradial, four interradial. The 
sixteen tentacles of the scyphistoma disappiear, and in the place of 
tlie four perradial and four interradial tentacles, the eight tentacu- 
locysts 01 the adult are formed as outgrowths of the subumbral 
margin, independently of the tentacles of the scyphistoma (Friede- 
mann). The septal ostia become widened and toe gastral cavity 
flattened, whereby the taeniolae become comparatively s hallo w 
columns, similar to the septal nodes or cathammata of other tonu.* 

The ephyra has a fiat, disk-shaped body, with eight marginal lob«i 
(four pern^ial, four interradial); a tcntaculocyst is lodged in a de^ 
notch at the apex of each lobe. Four groups of phacdlae indicate 
the four interradii. The stomach has sixteen marginal pouches and 
the general anatomicM structure lecalls that of Ptlagia. As tlie 

> The four primitive interradial cathammata disappear in the 
fully formed <^hyra and become replaced by sixteen subradial 
concrescence-areas without any ostia or ring-canal at the margin. 
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ephyn growa in aiie it gradually takes on the form and structure 
A the young medusa. The adradiaJ regions grow (fig. ii, F) so as 
to change the star-like contour into one more evenly circular, the 
Tentacles grow out, and various parts become complicated and 
take on the structure of the adult medusa. 

The course of development sketched out above is that which 
is typical of the higher forms of Scyphomedusae, and is by no 
means to be regarded as the most primitive type of development. 
The complicated alternation of generations seen in such a form 
as Aurelia does not occur in the more primitive genera. Thus 
in Pelagia the scyphistoma-stage is free-swimming and changes 
directly into the ephyra, which in its turn grows into the adult 
form. On the other hand, such a form as Lucemaria or Halt- 
ctyslus may be regarded simply as a scyphistoma which has 
become adult and mature. The comparison of the metagenetic 
type of development, such as ^at of Aurelia, with the more 
primitive genera of Scypho¬ 
medusae, indicates clearly that the 
scyphistoma and ephyra are re¬ 
capitulative larval stages which 
are represented by the adult forms 
of primitive genera, making such 
allowances as are necessary when 
comparing adult and larval forms. 
The metagenesis has arisen through 
the scyphistoma - larva acquiring 
the power of larval proliferation 
by budding. A similar origin for 
metagenesis has lieen discussed 
under the Hydromedusae (g.v.). 
The above comparison further 
indicates that the scyphistoma 
should not be regarded as a polyp 
hut rather as a medusoid organism. 
The only certain criterion of a 
medusa-individual is the presence 
of definite sense-organs, but in 
cases where the organism is much 
reduced, this criterion may fail us, 
os it docs in the genus Lucernaria. 
Nevertheless a comparison between 
Lucemaria and its close ally Ilali- 
dystus shows clearly that the 
absence of sense-organs in the 
former is the result of secondary 
reduction, so that a true medusa 
may lose its must characteristic 
feature. Hence the absence of 
sense-organs in the scyphistoma does not necessarily disprove 
its medusoid character, while its anatomical structure resembles 
that of a simple scyphomedusa, such as Lucernaria, rather than 
that of a polyp. 

Affinities 0/ the Scyphomedusae. —By some authorities the 
Scyphomedusae have been removed from the Hydrozoa and 
united with the Anthozoa in a common group termed Scyphozoa. 
The diagnostic features of the class Scyphozoa thus constituted 
are supposed to be (i) an ectodermal oesophagus or stomodaeum, 
(2) a gastric cavity subdivided by mesenteries, (3) gonads formed 
in the endoderm. It appears, however, that tire first of these 
characters is non-existent, and that the so-called mesenteries 
are simply the concrescence-areas found in all medusae. There 
remains only the third feature, the endodermal gonads, as an 
argument for uniting the Scyphomedusae with the Anthozoa, 
agaiiut which must be set all the peculiarities of medusan organiza¬ 
tion in which the Scyphomedusae resemble the Hydrom^usae. 
The fact that the Scyphomedusae have a number of well-marked 
peculiarities of form and structure is not incompatible with 
placing them in the Hydrozoa as a distinct sub-class, contrasting 
sharply in many ways with the Hydromedusae. 

CtASSIFICATION OF THE SCYPHOMEDUSAE 
OsDBit I. Cubomedusae or Chaiybdaeida.—Medusae more or 
less cubical in form, with four perra^al rhopalia alternating wi& 


Fui. 12.—Development of 
.-f urclia. Alx>ve to left, young 
scyphistoma with four pet- 
rarlial tentacles. Below to 
left, scyphistoma with sixteen 
tentacles and first constric¬ 
tion. To the right, strobila 
condition of the scyphistoma, 
consisting of thirteen meta- 
meric segments; the upper¬ 
most still possesses the sixteen 
tentacles ot the scyphistoma ; 
the remainder have no ten¬ 
tacles, but are ephyrac, each 
with eight bifid^rms (pro¬ 
cesses of the Hkc). Eacli 
segment when Ktaehed be¬ 
comes an ephyra, such as that 
drawn in ng. ii, K, F. 
(From Cegenbaur.) 


four interradial tentacles or groups of tentades; oral arms 
short; stomach a wide cavity bearing four interradial groups 
of ph^Uae and giving oS four broad perradial pouches com¬ 
pletely separated from each other by four interradial septa (i.e. 
ring-canal absent); gonads divided each into two by the septa, 
hence eight in number ; subgenital pits small or absent. 

This order stands very much apart from the other orders 
of Uie Scyphomedusae. It has been proposed by Maas to 
divide the entire subclass Acraspeda into A, Charybdaeida 
and B, Acraspeda typica. The (^arybdaeida comprise three 
families:— 

1. Charybdaeidae. —With four interradial tentacles. Charybdaea 
marsuptalts (fig. 4) is a familiar Mediterranean medu.sa; the wonder¬ 
ful development of the sense-organs in this genus has already been 
described (figs. 7-y). The species o£ Charybdaea arc stated to be 
quick and active m their movements and to be voracious feeders. 

2. Chirodropidae. —With four interradird groups of tentacles. 
Chirodropus. 

3. Trtpedaliidae. —With four interradial groups of tentacles, three 
in each group. Tnpedatia. 

Order II. Stauromedusae or Lucemarida.—Medusae of deep 
pyramidal form, often sessile, attached by a stalk developed from 
the centre of the exumbral surface ; rhopalia absent or repre¬ 
sented by colletocystophores. Four families :— 

1. Lucernartdae. —Sessile, stalked, witli capitate tentacles arranged 
in groups on eight projecting marginal lolies. Eight gonads. 
Lucernaria, witliout, and Haliclystus (fig. i) with colletocystophores, 
are two well-known genera. 

2. Tesseridae. —Free, with eight or more tentacles, without 
tcntaculocysts. Tessera, &c. 

3. Depastridae. —Sessile, stalked, with eight shallow marginal 
lobes bearing one or mote rows oi tentacles ; without tcntaculocysts ; 
witli four gonads. Depastrum is a British genus. 

4. Steuoscyphidae.—HessUe, with tlic margin undivided; witli 
eight colletocystophores and eight adratlial groups of capitate 
tentacles. Stenoscyphus tnabai, from Japan. 

Order III. Coronata.—Free medusae with rhopalia of the 
normal type ; the cxumbrclla is divided by a circular, so-called 
coronal groove, into two parts, a central portion, which is conical, 
thimble-shaped, or domed in form, and a peripheral portion, the 
pedal zone, which bears the marginal lobes, tentacles and 
rhopalia ; the pedal zone is subdivided into areas termed pedalta, 
from each of which arises a tentacle or rhopalium in the inter¬ 
space between two adjacent lobes of the margin. The order 
contains the following families :— 

1. Periphytlidae. —Witli sixteen marginal lobes, lour rhopaha and 
twelve tentacles; the rhoiialia are 
interradial. Pertphylla (hg. 13), a 
widely distributed deep-sea genus. 

2. Paraphyllimdae. —With six 
teeu marginal lobes, four rhopalia 
and twelve tentacles; the rhopalia 
are perradial in position, corre¬ 
sponding to the angles of the 
stomach. Paraphytlina recent; 

Paraphylhtes fossil [see Maas (8 
and 12)]. 

3. AtoretUdae. —With twelve 
marginal lobes, six rhopalia and 
six tentacles. Atorella. 

4. Peticolpidae. — With eight 
marginal lobes, four rhopalia and 
four tentacles. Pertcolpa. 

5. CoUaspidae (Aiollidae). —With 
sixteen or thirty-two rhopalia, mar¬ 
ginal lobes and tentacles often 
very numerous. Atolta (fig. 14) is 
a well-known deep-sea genus. 

6. Ephyropsidae. —With sixteen 
marginal lobes, eight rhopalia and 
eight tentacles. Nausithoe, a small 
medusa of world-wide distribu¬ 
tion, is the riqie of the subfamily Nausithoidae ; the subfamily 
Linergidae includes the genera Linerges, &c., medusae confined to 
tropical seas. By Maas and others the Nausithoidae and Linergidae 
are ranked as independent families. 

Order IV. Discophora.—^Medusae with umbrella flattened oT 
disk-like, without coronal groove; lips always prolonged into 
long oral arms. The most prolific and dominant group of the 
SCj^homedusae, containing two suborders ; the SCmaeostomae, 
in which the oral arms nmain separate, and the Rhizostomeae, in 



Much simplified from a coloured plate 
in Rtsultt 0/the **Kxhedi' 
/iVk, Museutn of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Fig. 13. —pertphylla regina 
from Ufc, after O. Maas, about 
half hfc-size. 
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which the oral aims become fused together to form a proboscis. 
Nine families, three of Semaeostomeae, six of Rhizostomeae ;— 

I. Pelagiidat .—Semaeostomeae with wide gastric poaches not 
united by a ting-canaL Ptiagia, an oceanic genus with direct 

development. Ckrysaota 
(hg. 3^, a common British 
medusa, with a scyphistoma 
stage and alternation of 
generations. Dactylometra, 
a common American medusa 
of the Atlantic shores, differs 
from Chrysaora in small 

Modified from a coloured plate In Prince of puinta 
Monacos «riea 2- Cyatmdoe. —Setaaeo- 

Fio. 14.—Atollabmrdi. AfterO.Maas. stomeae with sixteen 

gastric pouches sending off 
canals to the margin not united by a ring-canal; tentacles in bunches 
on the margin. Cyanfa (fig. 15), represented in the British fauna 
by two species. 

3. Vlmaridae .—Semaeostomeae with gastric pouches relatively 
small, sending off branching canals to the margin, where they are 
united by a ring-canal. Vtmans, from the South Atlantic, lias only 



(After K. Hsecltel, from SysUm dir MidujiH, by permiltion of Guetsv Pitcher.) 
Pio, 15 ,—Cyanea (Desmonema) anasethe, about two-thirds life-sire. 

eight adradial tentacles. Auriiia (fig. 2), with numerous marginal 
tentacles, is one of the commonest and most famiUar of jelly- 

fia^RS. 

4. Rhizostomeae with subumbral musculature 
arranged in feather-like arcades (Arcadomyaria, Maas); oral arms 
pinnate. Casstopna. 

5. Cepkeidae. —Rhisostomeae with subumbral musculature m 

radial tracts (Radiomyaria, Maas); oral arms bifid. Ctphea, 
Cotylorhiza. __ ,_, 

6. Rkitoskmatidae (Pilsmiiiiw).—Hhirostomeae with subumbral 
musculature in circuhir bands (Cyclomyaria); oral arms bifid or 



I very complicated : sixteen radial canals. Rkuothmu (Piltms) Is a 
j very common genus Ifig. 3«). 

I 7, 8, g. The families Lyoknorkuidae, LeptobracUdat and Coto- 
I styhdaa resemble the preceding in the arrangement of the muscula- 
I tore. In Lychnorhttidat only eight of the sixteen radial canals reach 
the ring-canal; the genus Crambdssa is the best-known representative 
of the fiimily. In the other two families there are eight radial canals, 

I and between them a network of canals with many openings into the 
ring-canal. 

Bibuocraphy.— I. E. T. Browne, " Variation in Aurelia aurita," 
Btomeirika, i. (1901), pp. 90-108, 3 figs.; 2. " Scyphomcdusae," 

I Fauna and Geogr. Maldives and Laeiadives, ii., suppl. i. (1903), pp. 
i 958-971, pi. xciv.; 3. O. Fncdemann, " Untersuchungen fiber die 
I postemb^onale Entwicklung von Aurelia aurita," ZeiTsctr, 1 . miss. 
Zool. Ixxi. (1902), pp. 227-266, pis. xii. xiu., 3 text-figs.; 4. W. Hein, 
" Untersuchungen fiber die Entwicklung von Aurelia aserita," 
Zeitschr. /. wiss. Zool. Ixvii. (1900), pp. 401-438, pis. xxiv. xxv., 5 
text-figs.; 5. K. Kishinouye," Some New Scyphomedusae of Japan," 
^oum. Coll. Sci. Tokyo, xvii.. No. 7 (1902), >7 PP-, 2 pis.; 6. O. Maas, 

' Die Meduscn " (Albatross Expedition), Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. 
Harvard Coll, xxiii. i (1897), 92 pp., 15 pis., witli explanations; 
7. " Uber Meduscn aus dem ^lenhofer Schicfer und dcr unteren 
' Kreide dcr Karpathenj" Palaeontograpkica, xlviii. (1902), pp. 297- 
322, pLs. xjui. xxiii., with explanations, and 9 text-figs.; 8. 
■' Die Scyphomeduscii der Siboga-Expedition," Uitkomst. Siboga- 
Expediiie, xi. (1903), 91 pp., 12 pis., with explanations; 
" Mfaluaes,’’ Result. Camp. -So. Albert, Monaco, xxyiii. (1904), 
71 pp., 6 pis., witli explanations; 10. " Mfidusen," in Risultats 
du S.Y. fielgica (1906), 32 pp., 3 pis.; 11. " Die arktischen 
Ml^duscn," Fauna Arctica, iv. (ii)o6), pp. 479-526; 12. O. Maas, 
" t)ber erne neue Medusengattung aus dem httiographischcn 
Schiefer,” N.JB. Mineral Oeol. Palaeontot. (1906), ii. pp. 90-99, 
4 tcxt-figs.; 13. W. Scliewiakoll, Bcitriigc zur Kenntnis dcs 
Acalephenauges," Morph. Jahrb. xv. (1889), pp. 21-60, ;( pis.; 
14. E. Vanhdffcn, " Die Akalcphen der Plankton-Expedition,” 
Ergebn. d. Planht.-Bxp. ii. (1892), 28 pp., 5 pis.; 15. " Die 
acraspeden Medusen der deutschen Ticfsee-Expedition," Deutsch. 
Tiefsee-Exped. " Valdivia," iii. (1902), pp. 1-15, 8 pis. See also 
the general works cited in the article Hydrozoa and the biblio¬ 
graphies given in them. (E. A. M.) 

SCYROS,a small rocky barren island in the Aegean Sea, ofi 
the coast of Thessaly, containing a town of the same name. In 
469 B.C. it was conquered by the Athenians under Cimon, and 
it was probably about this time that the legends arose which 
connect it with the Attic hero Theseus, who was said to have 
been trcacherou.sly slain and buried there. A mythic claim 
was thus formed to justify the Athenian attack, and Cimon 
brought back the bones of The.seus to Athens in triumph. The 
inhabitants of Scyros before the Athenian conquest were Dolopes 
(Thuc. 1. 98); but other accounts speak of Pelasgians or Carians 
as the earliest inhabitants. There was a sanctuary of Achilles 
on the island, and numerous traditions connect Scyros with that 
hero. He was concealed, disguised as a woman, in the palace 
of Lycomedes, king of the island, when his mother wished 
to keep him Wk from the Trojan War; he was discovered 
' there by Odysseus, and gladly accompanied him to Troy. An 
entirely different cycle of legends relate the conquest of Scyros 
by Achilles. The actual worship on the island of a hero or god 
named Achilles, and the probable kinship of its inhabitants 
with a Thessalian people, whose hero Achilles also was, form 
the historical foundation of the legends. Scyros was left, 
along with Lemnos and Imbros, to the -Athenians by the peace 
of Antalcides (387 b.c.). It was taken by Philip, and continued 
under Macedonian rule till 196, when the Romans restored it to 
Athens, in whose possession it remained throughout the Roman 
period. It was sacked by an army of Goths, Heruli and Peucini, 
m A.D. 269. The ancient city was situated on a lofty rocky 
peak, on the north-eastern coast, where the modem town of St 
George now stands. A temple of Athena, the chief goddess of 
Sycros, was on the shore near the town. The island nos a small 
stream, called in ancient times Cephissus. 

SCYTHAE (Gr. Sxudai), in Herodotus (iv. 1-142) and Hippo¬ 
crates (De acre, 24 sqq.), a definite nation giving its name to 
Scythia (q,v.) ; in later writers a general term for the inhabitants 
of that country without distinction of race. 

SCYTHE, an implement for mowing grass or reaping corn 
or grain, consisting of a curved steel blade fastened to a long 
wooden handle with a slight double curve from which project 
two small pieces by which the handle is held. The handle is 
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technioUlv known fts the “»nathc,’'‘'sned”«’“snead”(j««rfa» Royal Scyths to the east. The latter claimed dominion over 
to cut cf. Ger. schneidttt). The word in O.E. is siae or sipe all the rest. The question arises whether we have to do with 
M.E. st’/Ae ; the mis-SpeUing “scythe ” is paralleled by “ scent,” the various tribes of one race in different stages of civilization, 
and is possibly due to the Fr, seier, saw ; the word means “ an or with a mixed population called by foreigners after the ruling 
instruiMnt for cutting,” and is derived from the root sah-, tribe. The latter seems by far the more probable. The affinities 
seen in Lat. seeare, to cut, “ saw ” and “ sickle,” the oldest of of this tribe have been sought in various directions, and the 
reaping implements, with deep curved blade and short handle, evidence surgests that it was itself of mixed blood. We know 
The same root is seen in “ sedge,” i.e. cutting or sword-grass, that in the 2nd century a.d., when the steppes were dominated 
strictly applied to plants of the genus Carex, but loosely used by the Sarmatae (?.».), the majority of the bwbarian names in the 
of flags, rushes and other grasses growing in marshy places inscriptions of Olbia, Tanais, and Panticapaeum were Iranian, 
(see Reaping)' infer that the Sarmatae spoke an Iranian language. 

SCYTHIA (Gr. iiAudw),originally (e.g. in Herodotus iv. 1-142), Pliny speaks of their descent from the Medcs. Now the Sarmatae 
the country of the Scythae or the country over which the nomad are represented as half-caste Scyths speaking a corrupt variety 
Srythae were lords, that is, the steppe from the Carpathians of Scythian. Presumably, therefore, the Siyths also spoke an 
to the Don. With the disappearance of the Scythae as an ethnic Iranian dialect. But of the Scythic words preserved by Herodotus 
and political entity, the name of Scythia gives place in its original some are Iranian, others, especially the names of deities, have 
seat to that of Sarmatia, and is artificially applied by geographers, found no satisfactory explanation in any Indo-European language, 
on the one hand, to the Dobrudzha, the lesser Scythia of Strabo, Indeed they rather suggest a Ugrian origin. Nevertheless, the 
where it remained in official use until Byzantine times; on the general opinion has been that the Scyths were Iranian. The 
other, to the unknown regions of northern Asia, the Eastern present writer believes that they were a horde which came 
Scythia of Strabo, the “ Scythia intra et extra Imaum ” of down from upper Asia, conquered an Iranian-speaking people, 
Ptolemy : but throughout classical literature Scythia generally and in time adopted the speech of its subjects. The settled 
meant all regions to the north and north-east of the Black Sea, Scythians'would be the remains of this Iranian population, or 
and a Scythian (Scythes) any barbarian coming from those parts, the different tribes of them may have been connected with their 
Herodotus (/.r.), to whom with Hippocrates (De acre, &c. 24 sqq.) neighbours beyond Scythian dominion—Thracian Getae and 
we owe our earliest knowledge (Homer, II. xiii. 5, speaks of Arimaspi, Slavonic Neuri, Finnish Androphagi and such like. 
“ marc-milkers,” and Hesiod, ap. Strabo vii. 3 (7) mentions The Cimmerians who preceded the Scythians used Iranian proper 
Scythae) of the land and its inhabitants, tries to restrict this names, and probably represented this Iranian element in greater 
merely geographical usage and to confine the word Scyth to a purity. Herodotus gives three legends of the origin of the 
certain race or at any rate to that race and its subjects, but Scyths (iv. 5-12); Siese, though they contradict each other, 
even he seems to slip back into the wider use. Hence there is can be reconciled with the view stated above. Two of them 
much doubt as to his exact meaning. seem to be the same story ; one is very strongly Hellenized. 

His account of the geography falls into two irreconcilable the other, in more or less native shape, is shortly this. The 
parts; one (iv. 09 sqq.), in connexion with the tale of the invasion tribe is autochthonous, claiming descent from a son of the river 
of Darius, makes of Scythia a kind of chessboard 4000 stades Borysthenes Taigitaos, who lived a thousand years before, 
square on which the combatants can make their moves quite Of his three sons the youngest Colaxais is preferred by an ordeal 
unhindered by the great rivers ; the other (16-20), founded on of picking up certain objects which fell from heaven,—a plough, 
what he learned from Greeks of Olbia and supplemented by the a yoke, an axe and a cup,—and becomes the ance.stor of the 
tales of the 7th century traveller Aristeas of Proconnesus, ruling clan of Paralatae; from the other sons, Lipoxais and 
is not very far removed from first-hand information and can be Harpoxais, are descended minor clans, and the name of the whole 
made more or less to tally with the lie of the land. In accordance people is Scoloti, not Scythae, which is used by the Greeks alone, 
with this we can give the relative positions of the various tribes. In this story the names make sense in Iranian, the tribes are not 
and an excursus on the rivers (47-57) lets us define their actual again mentioned except when this passage is copied, the objects 
scats. In western Scythia, starting from Olbia and going north- arc hardly such as would be held sacred by nomads, the form 
wards, we have Callippidae on the lower Hypanis (Bug), Alazones of ordeal is to be paralleled in Iranian legends, and the people 
where the Tyras (Dniester) and Hypanis come near each other in say themselves that they are not really ScythM. Surely this is 
their middle courses, and Aroteres (“ Ploughmen ”) above them, the national legend of the ^riculturd Scythians about Olbia, 
l^ese tribes raised wheat, presumably in the river valleys, and the name Scoloti, by which careful modem writers designate 
and sold it for export; in the eastern half from west to east the Royal Scyths, is the true designation of the subject race, 
were Georgi (perhaps the same as Aroteres) between the Ingul The royal line of these is quite distinct from the tme Royal 
and the Borysthenes (Dnieper), nomad Scyths and Royal Scyths Scyths, who, like most nomad conquerors, allowed their subjects 
between the Borysthenes and the Tanais (Don). Above all to preserve their own orgpizations. 

these stretched a row of non-Scythian tribes from west to east: The third account fails chiefly in being too plausible, but 

on the Maris (Maros) in Transylvania the Agathyrsi; Neuri there seems no reason to reject it as eui artificial combination 
in Podolia and Kiev, Androphagi and Melanchlaeni in Poltava, of unconnected facts. According to it the Scyths dwell in 
(Ryazan) and Tambov. On the lower Don and Volga we have Asia, and were forced by the Mpsagetae over the Araxes (Volga ?) 
the Sauromatae, and on the middle course of the Volga the into the land of t^e Cimmerians. Aristeas says that the first 
Budini with the great wooden town of Gelonus and its semi-Greek impulse came from the Arimaspi, who displac^ the Issedones, 
inhabitants. From this region started an important trade route who in turn fell upon the Scyths. This comes to much the same 
eastward by the Thyssagetae among the southern Urals, the thing, as the Massagetae seem to have contained an element 
lyrcae on the Tobol and Irtysh to the Kirgiz steppe, where which had come in from the land of the Issedones. T^e Scyths 
dwelt other Scyths, regarded as colonists of those m Europe: having fallen upon them from the north-east, the Cimmerians 
then by the Argippaei in the Altai and the Issedones in the Tarym appear to have given way in two directions, towards the south- 
basin, to the one-eyed Arimaspi on the borders of China, who west, where the tombs of their kings were shown on the Tyras 
stole th«r gold from the watchful griffins, and who marched (Dniester) and one body joined with the Treres of Thrace 
with goat-footed men and Hyperboreans readiing to the sea. in invading Asia Minor by the Hellespont; and towards the 
To the south of Scythia the CnWan mountains were inhabited south-east where another body threatened the Assyrians, who 
by a non-Sythic race, the Tauri. (See also articles on these called them Gimirrai (Hebrew Corner; Gen. xi.). They were 
tribes.) followed by the Scyths (Ashguzai, Heb. Ashkenaz) whom the 

jSMnology.—Herodotus expressly divides the Scythians into Assyrians welcomed as allies and used against the Cimmerians, 
the Agriculturists, Callipidae, Alazones, Aroteres and Georgi against the Medes and even against Egypt. Hence the reference 
in the western pi^ of the country, and the Nomads with the to the Scyths in the Hebrew prophets (Jer. iv. 3, vi. 7). This 
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is all put in the latter half of the 7th century b.c. Herodotus 
says that the Scyths ruled Media for twenty-ei^t years, and were 
then massacred or expelled. The Assyrian evidence is in the 
main a confirmation of Herodotus, though most writers think 
that thi Scythians who troubled Asia were Sacae from the east 
of the Caspian (H. Winckler, AUmetOalische Forschungen, p. 484 
sqq.). If the Scyths came out of upper Asia, the Scythian 
colonists beyond the lyrcae might be a division whi<h had 
remained nearer the homeland, but in dealing with nomads we 
can suppose such a return as that of the Cahnucks (Kalmuks) 
in the 18th century. 

The physical features of the Scyths are not described by 
Herodotus, but Hippocrates {l.c.) draws a picture of them 
which makes them veiy similar to the Mongols os they appeared 
to the Franciscan missionaries in the 13th century. He says 
they are quite unlike any other race of men, and very like each 
other. The main point seems to be a tendency to slackness, 
fatness and excess of humours. The men are said to be in appear¬ 
ance very like eunuchs, and both sexes have a tendency to sexual 
indifference amounting in the men to impotence. When a man 
finds himself in this condition he assumes the women’s dress 
and habits. Herodotus mentions the existence of this class, 
called Enarees, and says that they suffer from a sacred disease 
owing to the wrath of the goddess of Ascalon whose shrine they 
had plundered. Reinegg describes a similar state of things 
in the Nogai in the i8th century. The whole account suggests 
a Tatar clan in the last stage of degeneracy. Hippocrates says 
that this only applies to the ruling class, not to the slaves, but 
gives as the reason the want of exercise among the former. The 
skulls dug up in Scythic graves throw no light on the question, 
some being round and some long. The representations of nomads 
on objects of Greek art sliow people with full beards and shaggy 
hair, such as cannot be reconciled with Hippocrates ; but the 
only reliefs which seem to be accurate belong to a late date when 
the ruling clan was Sarmatian rather than Scythic. 

Ctts/ems.—Herodotus gives a good survey of the customs of the 
Scyths : it seems mostly to apply to the ruling race. Again the 
closest analogy is the state of flje Mongols in the 13th century, but 
too much weight must nut be put on this, as the natural conditions 
of steppe-ranging nomads dictated the greater p^ of them. Still 
the correspondence of religion and of funeral rites is very close. 
The Scyths lived upon the produce of their herds of cattle and horses, 
their main fooil being the flesh of the latter, either cooked in a 
cauldron or made into a kind of haggis, and the milk of marcs from 
which they made cheese and kumiss (a fermented drink resembling 
buttermilk). This necessitated their constantly moving in search 
of fresh pasture, spending the spring and autumn u^n the open 
stepiie, the winter and summer by the rivers for the sake of moisture 
and shelter. The men journeyed on horseback, the women in wagons 
with felt tilts. These were drawn by their cattle, and were the 
homes of each family. Hence the Greek names, Abii, Hippemolgi, 
Hamaxobii. The women were kept in subjection, and were far 
from enjoying the liberty granted them among the Sarmatoe, among 
whom they rode on horseback and engaged in war. Pol^amy was 
practised, the son inhenting his fatoer’s wives. Both men and 
women avoided washing, but there was something of the nature of a 
vapour bath, with which Herodotus has confused a custom of using 
the smoke of hemp as a narcotic. The women daubed themselves 
with a kind of cosmetic paste. The dress of the men is well shown 
upon the Kul Oba and Chertomlyk vases, and upon other Grmk 
works of art made for Scythic use. It must not oe confused with 
the femciful barbarian costumes that are so common upon the Attic 
pots. They wore coats confined by belts, trousers tucked into soft 
boots, and hoods or tall pointed caps. The women had fi.owing 
robes, tall pointed caps, and veils descending over most of the figure. 
Both sexes wore many stamped gold plates sewn upon their clothes 
in lines or semis. Their horses had severe bits, and were adorned 
with nose pieces, cheek pieces and saddle cloths. True stimips 
were unknown. In war the nation was divided Into three suo- 
kingdoms, and these into companies, each with its commander. 
The companies had yearly feasts, at which the commander honoured 
warriors who had slain one or more of the enemy. As evidence of 
such prowess, and as a token of his right to a share of any spoil, 
the warrior was accustomed to scalp his enemy and adorn his bridle 
with tlie trophy. In the case of a special enemy or an adversary 
overcome in a private dispute before the king, be would make a 
cup of the skull, mounting it in bull's hide or in gold. The tactics 
in war were tiie traditional nomad tactics of harassing the enemy on 
the march, constantly retreating before him and avoiding a general 
engagement. Their weapons consisted of bow and arrows, short 
swords, spears and axes. The government was a despotism, but a 
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king who aroused the extreme dissatlsfactiott of his subjects was 
liable to be murdered. 

Aeligt'on.—The religion of the Scyths was nature worship. Hero¬ 
dotus (iv. 59) gives a list of their gods, with the Greek deities corre¬ 
sponding, but we cannot tell what aspect of the Greek deity is in 
question. He says they chiefly reverence Tahiti (Hestia), next 
Papaeus and his wife Apia (Zeus and Ce), then Oitosyros (Apollo) 
and Argimpasa (Aphrodite Urania). These are common to all the 
Scythians, out Thamimasadas (Poseidon) is peculiar to the Royal 
Sloths.' They set up no images or altars or temples save to Ares 
only. To Ares they make a heap of faggots three stadcs square, 
with three sides steep and one inclined, and bring to it a hundred 
and fifty fresli loads of faggots every year. Upon the top is set up a 
sword which is the image of Arcs; to this they sacrifice captives, 
pounng their blood over it. The account of the cult of Ares, for 
whom no Scythian name is given, appears to be an addition, and 
the mention of such masses of faggots suggests the wooded district 
of the agricultural Scythians, not the treeless steppe of the Royal 
tribe. The Scythian pantheon is not distinctive, and can be 
aralleled among the Tatars and among the Iranians. The Scyths 
ad a method of divmatiou with sticks, and the Enarees, who 
claimed to be soothsayers by grant of the goddess who had afflicted 
them, used another method by splitting bast fibres. They inter¬ 
vened in case of the king's falling sick, when it was assumed that 
some man had sworn by the king's hearth and broken his oath. 
If a man accused of this denies it, other diviners are called, and if 
these concur, he is beheaded and his sons slain and his goods given 
to the diviners. But if a majority of diviners decide against the 
accusers, the latter are set uiion a wagon-load of brushwood and 
burned to death. The burial rites are the most fully descritied. 
Private persons were merely carried about among their friends, who 
held wakes in their honour, and then buried forty days after death. 
But the funerals of the kings were much mote elaborate. They 
exhibit the extreme development of the principle of surrounding 
the dead man with everything in which he tound pleasure during his 
life. The tombs of the kings were in the land of Gerrhus near the 
great bend of the Dnieper where the chief tumuhhave been excavated. 
The body was embalmed and filled with aromatic herbs, and then 
brought to this region, passing through the lands of various tribes. 
The Royal Scyths who followed the body were accustomed to cut 
about their faces and arms, and each tribe that the cortege met 
upon its way had to join it and conform to this expression of grief. 
Arrived at the place of burial, the body was set in a square pit with 
spears marking out its sides and a roof of matting. Then one of 
me king's concubines and his cup-bearer, cook, groom, messenger 
and horses were strangled and laid by him, and round about oflerings 
of all his gomls and cujrs of gold—no silver or bronze. After this 
they raised a great mound, striving to make it as high as possible. 
A year later they strangled fifty youths of the dead man's servants 
(all Scyths born) and fifty of the best horses, stuffed them and 
mounted them in a circle about the tomb. 

Tombs.— The description is generally borne out by the evidence of 
the tombs opened in the Scythic area. None agrees in every point, 
but almost every detail finds a close parallel in some tomb or other. 
The chief divergence is in the presence of silver and copper objects, 
but the great quantity of gold is the most striking fact, and to say 
that there was nothing but gold seems merely an exaggeration. 
Tombs to which the name Scytliic is generally applied form a well- 
defined class. They are preceded over the whole area by a much 
simpler form of burial marked by the practice of staining the bones 
with red ochre, and the prracnce of one or two rude pots and nothing 
more: yet that some were tombs of great chiefs is shown by the 
great size of the barrows heajred over them. They have been 
referred to the Cimmerians, but for this there is no clear evidence. 
The Scythic tombs can be roughly dated by the objects of Creek 
art that they contain. They seem to begin about the 0th century 
B.C., and to continue till the and century a.d. ; that is, they cover 
the period of the Scythic domination according to the account 
accepted above, and that of the Sarmatian, and so suggest that, as 
far as the archaeological evidence goes, there was Uttle inore than a 
change of name and perhaps the substitution of one ruling clan for 
another—not a real change of population. The finest of the class 
were opened about the bend of the Dnieper, where we should put the 
land Gerrhus. Others are found to the south-west of the central 
area, and in the governments of Kiev and Poltava we have many 
tombs with Scytmc characteristics, but a difference (s.g. the fewness 
of the horses) which makes us think of the settled tribes nnder 
Scythic domination. Others occur in the flat northern half of the 
Crimea, and even close to Kerch, where the famous Kul Oba seems 
to have held a Scythic chieftain who had adopted a veneer of Greek 
tastes, but remained a barbarian at heart. Bast of the Maeotis, 
esfiecially along the river Kuban, are many groups of barrows 
showing the same culture as those of Gerrhus but in a purer form. 
Farther to the north and east the series seems to extend into Siberia, 
but in this region excavations have been few. Unfortunately very 
lew of these barrows have come down to us unplnndered, and we 
cannot find one complete ex ample and take it as a type. Soon after 

‘ The names are read in various ways; it is impossible to establish 
the correct forms. 
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they wore heaped up, before the beams supporting the central 
chsjnber had rotted, thieves made a practice of driving a mine 
into the mound straight to where the valuables were deposited, and 
it is only by the collapse of this mine and the crushing of the robber 
after he bad thrown everything into confusion that the treasures of 
the Chertomlyk barrow, on tlie whole the most typical, were pre¬ 
served to us. This was oo ft. high and iioo ft. round; about it 
was a stone plinth, and it wa.s approached by a kind of stone alley. 
A central shaft descended 35 ft. 0 in. below the surface of the earth, 
and from each corner of it at the bottom opened out side chambers. 
The north-west cliambcr communicated with a large irregular 
cumber into which the plunderer's mine opened. In the central 
it ail was in confusion, but here the king seems to have lain on a 
ier. His belongings, found piled up near the mine, seem to have 
included a combined bow-case and quiver and a sword sheath, 
each covered with plates of gold of Greek work, three swords with 
gold hafts, a hone with gold mounting, a whip, many other gold 
pinto and a heap of arrow-heads. In the north-west chamber 
was a woman’s skeleton, and she had her jewels, mostly of Greek 
work. She was attended by a man, and three other men were buried 
111 the other chambers. They were supplied with simpler weapons 
and adornments, but even so their clothes had hundreds of stamped 
gold plates and strips of various shapes sewn on to them. By 
every skeleton were drinking vessels. Store of wine was contained 
m six amphorae, and in two bronze cauldrons were mutton-bones. 
The most wonderful object of all was a great two-handled vase 
standing 3 ft. high and made to hold kumiss. The greater part of 
Its body 18 covered by a pattern of acanthus leaves, but on the shoulder 
is a frieze showing nomads breaking in wild mares, our chief authority 
for Scytlton Mstume. To the west of the main shaft were three 
imuarc pits with horses and their harness, and by them two pits 
with men's skeletons. In the heap itself was found an immense 
quantity of pieces of harness and what may be remains of a funeral 
car. The Greek work would seem to date the burial as of the 3rd 
century u.c. 

fit® same district was an even more elaborate 
tomb, but its contents were in even greater confusion. Another 
tomb in tliis region, Melgunov's barrow, found as long ago as 1760, 
contained a dagger-sheath and pommel of Assyrian work and Greek 
things of the 6th century. In the Kul Oba tomb mentioned above 
the chamber was of stone and the contents, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, of purely Greek workmanship, but the ideas underlying are 
the same—the king has his wife, his servant and his horse, Ins 
amphorae with wine, his cauldron with mutton-bones, his drinking 
yes^ls and his weapons, the latter being almost tlie only objects of 
barliarian style. One of the cups has a frieze with reliefs of natives 
supplementing that on the Chertomlyk vase. 

East of the Maeotis on the Kuban we have many barrows; the 
mo^ interesting are the groups called the Seven Brothers, and those 
of Karagodeuashkh, Kostromskaya, U 1 and Kelermes, the latter 
remarkable for objects of Assyrian style, the others for the enormous 
slaughter of horses ; on the l.'l were four hundred in one grave. 

Art. —Certain of the objects which occur in these Scythic graves 
are of special forms typical for the Scythic area. Most interesting 
of these is the dagger or sword, always very short, save in the latest 
graves, and distinguished by a heart-shaped guard markmg the 
juncture of hilt and blade ; its sheath is also characteristic, having 
a triangular projection on one side and usually a separate chape: 
these peculiar forms were necessitated by a special way of lianging 
the dagger from two strajis that it might not interfere with a rider’s 
movements. Just the same form of sliort sword was used in I’ersia 
and is shown on the sculptures at Persepolis. Another special type 
IS the bow-case, made to take a short curved l»w and to accommodate 
arrows as well. Further, there is the peculiar cauldron on one conical 
loot, round which the fire was built, the cylindrical hone pierced 
for suspension, and the cup with a rounded Ixittom. Assyrian and 
afterwards Greek craftsmen working lor Scythic employers were 
compelled to decorate these outlandish forma, which they did accord¬ 
ing to their own fashion: but there was also a native style with 
conventionalized beast decoratfon, which was almost always em- 
jdoyed for the adornment of bits and horses' gear, and very oUen lor 
weapons. This style and tlie types of dagger, cauldron, bit and two- 
looped socketed axehead run right across from Hungary to tlie upper 
Yenisei, where a sjiecial Bronze Age culture seems to have developed 
them. But even here it seems impossible to deny some influence 
coming from the Aegean area, and Scythic beasts are very like certain 
products of Mycenaean and early Ionic art. Again, the Scythic style 
IS interesting as being one element in the art of the barbarians who 
conquered the Roman Empire and the zoomoiphic decoration of the 
early middle ages. 

'The dominance from the Yenisei to the Carpatliians of a distinct 
stylo of art which, whatever its original elements may have been 
seems to have taken shape as far east as the 'Yenisei basin is an 
additional argument in favour of a certain movement of population 
from the far north-east towards the south Russian steppes. It 
would correspond in time with the movement of the Scythe of which 
Herodotus speaks, and it may be inferred that immigrants coming 
from those regions wore rather allied to the TaUr family of nations 
than to the Iranian. Simiiar movements from the same regions 
appear also to have penetrated Iran itself: hence the resemblance 


between the dress and daggers of certain classes of warriors on tlie 
wulptures of Persepolis and those shown on the Kul Oba vase. An 
Iranian origin would not account for the presence of analogous types 
on the Yenisei. 

History. sum up the history of Scythia, the oldest in¬ 
habitants of whom we hear in Scythia were the Cimmerii; the 
nature of the country makes it probable that some of them 
were nomads, while others no doubt tilled some land in the 
river valleys and in the Crimea, where they left their name to 
ferries, earthworks and the Cimmerian Bosporus. They were 
probably of Iranian race: among the Persians Herodotus 
describes a similar mixture of nom^ic and settled tribes. In 
the 7th century b.c. these Cimmerians were attacked and partly 
driven out by a horde of newcomers from upper Asia called 
Scythae; these imposed their name and their yoke upon all 
tlmt were left in the Euxine steppes, but probably their coming 
did not really change the basis of the population, which remained 
Iranian. The newcomers adopted the language of the conquered, 
but brought with them new customs and a new artistic taste, 
probably largely borrowed from the metal-working tribes 
of Siberia. About the same time similar peoples harassed the 
northern frontier of Iran, where they were called Saka (Sacae), 
and in later times Saka and Scyths, whether they were originally 
the same or not, were regarded os synonymous. It is difficult 
always to judge whether given information applies to the Sacae 
or the Scyths. 

About 512 B.c. Darius, having conquered Thrace, made an 
invasion of Scythia, which, accord ing to the account of Herodotus, 
he crossed as far as the Oarus, a river identified with the Volga, 
burned the town of Gelonus and returned in sixty days. In this 
march he was much harassed by the nomads, with whom he 
could not come to close quarters, but no mention is made of his 
having any difficulty with the rivers (he gets his water from 
wells), and no reason for his proceedings is advanced except 
a desire to avenge legendary attacks of Scyths upon Asia. After 
losing many men the Great King comes back to the place where 
he crossed the Danube, finds the lonians still guarding the bridge 
in spite of tlie attempts of the Scyths to make tliem desert, and 
safely re-enters his own dominions. Ctesias says that the whole 
campaign only took fifteen days and that Darius did not get 
beyond the Tyras (Dniester). This is also the view of the 
reasonable Strabo; but it does not account for the genesis of 
the other story. It seems best to believe that Darius made 
an incursion in order to secure the frontier of the Danube, 
suffered serious reverses and retired with loss, and that this 
offered too good a chance to be missed for a moral tale about 
the discomfiture of the Great King by a few poor savages. The 
Greeks had been trading with the Scyths ever since their coming, 
and at Olbia there were other tales of their history. We can 
make a hst of Scythian kings—Spargapeithes, Lycus, Gnurus, 
Sauhus (Whose brother, the famous Anacharsis (y.».), travelled 
over all the world in search of wisdom, was reckoned a sage 
among the Greeks and was slain among his own people because 
they did not like his foreign ways), and Idanthyrsus, the head 
kii^ at the time of Darius, probably the father of Ariapeithes. 
This latter had three wives, a Greek woman from Istnis, Opoea 
a Scythian, and a Thracian daughter to the great chief Teres. 
Scyles, his son by the Greek mother, affected Greek ways, had 
a house in Olbia, and even took part in Bacchic rites. When 
this came to the knowledge of his subjects he was murdered, 
and Octamasadas, his son by the third wife, reigned in his stead. 
Herodotus adduces this to show how much the Scy^ hated 
foreign customs, but with the things found in the graves it 
rather proves how strong was the attraction exercised upon the 
nomads by the higher culture of their neighbours. Octamasadas 
died shortly before the time of Herodotus. We cannot place 
Ariantas, who made a kind of census of the nation by exacting 
an arrow-head from each warrior and cast a great cauldron 
out of the bronze, nor Taxacis and Scopasis, the under-kings 
m the time of Idanthyrsus. After the . retreat of Darius the 
Scytiwns made a raid as far as Abydos, and even sent envoys 
to King Cleomenes III. of Sparta to arrange that they should 
attadc the Persian Empire from the Phasis while the Spartans 
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should inarch up from Ephesus. The chief result of the embassy 
was that Cle^enes took to the Scythian habit of drinking his 
wine neat ana went mad therefrom (Herodotus vi. 84). Hence¬ 
forward the Scyths api^ar as a declining power: by the middle 
of the*4th century their eastern neighbours the Sarmatae have 
crossed the Tanais (Don) and the pressure of die ^ths is felt 
on the Danube. Here Philip II. of Macedon defeated and slew 
their king Ateas in 339 b.c., and from this time on the repre¬ 
sentatives of the old Scythic power are petty chieftains in the 
western part of the country about Olbia, where they could still 
be dangerous, and about Tomi. Towards the second half of the 
2nd century b.c. this kingdom seems to have become die nucleus 
of a great state under Scilurus, whose name appears on coins 
of Olbia, and who at the same time threatened Chersonese in the 
Crimea. Here, however, he was opposed by the might of Mithra- 
dates VI. of Pontus and his power was broken. Henceforward 
the name “Scythian” is purely geographical. Meanwhile 
Scythia had become the land of the Sarmatae (?.».). These, 
as has been seen, spoke a cognate dialect, and the tombs which 
belong to their period show exactly the same culture with Greek 
and Siberian elements. It is probable that the Iranian clement 
was stronger among the Sarmatae, whose power extended as 
the ruling clan of the Scyths became extinct; but it is quite 
likely that they in their turn were officered by some new horde 
from upper Asia. Like the Scyths they were pressed towards 
the west by yet newer swarms, and with the coming of the Huns 
Scythia enters upon a new cycle, though still keeping its old 
name in the Byzantine historians. 

Authorities.— (i) Ancient: Herodotus iv. 1-142 (editions of 
Blakesley, Rawlinson, Macan) ; Hippocrates, De Acre, Ac., c. 24 
sipi.; for geography alone: Strabo vii. cc. 3, 4 • xi.ee. i, 2, 0 ; Pliny 
iv. 75 sqq.; Ptolemy, Sarmatta ; Diodorus sic. 11. 2, 43-47 ; and 
J ustin i. cc. 1, 8 ; u. i , 4, do not seem to add anytiung ol which we 
can be certain. (2) Modern ; H. H. Minns, Siythians and Greeks 
(Cambridge, igog), gives a snmmary of various opinions and a survey 
of the subject from all points of view. Sec also for ethnological 
questions, Mongolian hypothesis: K. Neumann, Die Hellenen tm 
Skythenlande (Berhn, 1855). Iranian hypothesis: K. Mullenhoff, 
" Ulier Herkunft und Sprache der Puntischen Skythen und Sar- 
maten,” in Monatsber. a. Berl. Ak. (18OO), reprinted in Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, vol. iii. For the archaeology : Kondakoif, Tolstoi 
and Reinach, Anhquilis de la Fusste Mfrtdionale (Paris, 1802) ; 
more fully in A ntiqutUs de la Fussie d'iiirodoie and Compte rendu de 
la eommtsstan archiologique de St-Felersbourg, passtm. (li. H. M.) 

SEA (in O. Eng. sae, a common Teutonic word ; cf. Ger. See, 
Dutch Zee, &c.; the ultimate source is uncertain), in its widest 
sen.se that part of the surface of the globe which consists of salt 
water, in distinction from dry land. The greater divisions 
of “ the sea,” in this sense, are called oceans, and are dealt 
with under the heading Ocean anii Oceanography, the latter 
being the term now generally applied to the scientihe study of 
the sea. The word “ sea,” however, is also used, in a restricted 
sense, in application to sjxicific parts of the great ooaans, more 
or less clearly defined by a partial land-bckmdary. Such are the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Caribbean Sea, connected with the 
Atlantic Ocean; the Arabian Sea, a division of the Indian Ocean, 
and the China and Japan Seas of the western Pacific Ocean. 
Subdivisions of great seas are similarly defined (c.g. the Adriatic 
Sea), and a few large bodies of salt water entirely land-locked 
are also called seas— e.g. the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, the 
Dead Sea. Sea-level is the assumed mean level of the sea, serving 
os a datum from which to calculate the elevation of land in 
surveying (?.».). 

SEA, COMMAND OF THE, a technical term of naval warfare, 
which indicates a definite strategical condition. (For its difference 
from “ sea-power,” see the separate article on that 
subject.) The term has been substituted sometimes 
lorw- for the much older “ Dominioh of the sea ” or “ Sove- 
tttmtyor reignty of the sea,” a legal term expressing a claim, 
tfmiafoa, ^ right. It has also been sometimes treated as 

though it were identical with the rhetorical expression, 
“ Empire of the sea.” Captain A. T. Mahan, instead of it, uses 
the term “ Control of the sea,” which has the merit of precision, 
and is not likely to be misunderstood or mixed up with a form 
of words meaning something different. The expression “ Com¬ 


mand of the sea,” however, in its proper and strategic sense, 
is so firmly fixed in the language that it would be a hopeless task 
to to expel it; and as, no doubt, writers will continue to 
uM it, it must be explained ^d illustrated. Not only does it 
differ in meaning from “ Dominion or Sovereignty of the Sea,” 
it is not even truly derived therefrom, as can be briefly shown. 
“ It has become an uncontested principle of modem international 
law that the sea, as a general rule, cannot be subjected to 
appropriation ” (W. E. Hall, Treatise on International Lew, 
4th ed., 1895, p. 146). This, however, is quite modern. Great 
Britain did not admit the principle till 1805 ; the Kussians did 
not admit it till 18244; and the Americans, and then only tacitly, 
not till 1894. Most European nations at some time or other 
have claimed and have exercised rights over some part of the 
sea, though far outside the now well-recognized “ three miles’ 
limit.” Venice claimed the Adriatic, and exacted a heavy toll 
from vessels navigating its northern waters. Genoa and France 
each claimed portions of the western Mediterranean. I 3 enmark 
and Sweden claimed to share the Baltic between them. Spain 
claimed dominion over the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Portugal over the Indian Ocean and all the Atlantic south of 
Morocco (Hall, pp. 148^). The claim which has made the 
greatest noise in the worlu is that once maintained by the kings 
of England to the seas surrounding the British Isles. Like 
other institutions, the English sovereignty of the sea was, and 
was admitted to be, beneficent for a long period. Then came 
the time when it ought to have been almndoned as obsolete; 
but it was not, and so it led to war. The general conviction of the 
maritime nations was that the Lord of the Sea would provide 
for the police of the waters over which he exercised dominion. 
In rude ages when men, like the ancients, readily “ turned them¬ 
selves to piracy,” this was of immense importance to trade; 
and, far from tlie right of dominion being disputed by foreigners, 
it was insisted upon by them and declared to carry with it certain 
duties. In 1299, not only English merchants, but also “the 
maritime [leople of Genoa, Catalonia, Spain, Germany, Zealand, 
Holland, Frisia, Denmark, Norway and several other places 
of the empire ” declared that the kings of England had from 
time immemorial been in “ peaceable possession of the sovereign 
lordship of the seas of England,” and had done what was “ needful 
for the maintenance of peace., right and equity between people 
of all sorts, whether subjects of another kingdom or not, who 
pass through those seas” (J. K. Laughton, “Sovereignty 
of the Sea,” Fortnightly Review, August 1866). The English 
sovereignty was not exercised as giving authority to exact toll. 
All that was demanded in return for keeping the sea safe for 
peaceful traffic was a salute, enforced no doubt us a formal 
admission of the right which permitted the (on the whole, 
at any rate) effective police of the waters to be maintained. The 
Dutch in the 17th century objected to the demand fur this salute. 
It was insisted upon. War ensued; but in the end the Dutch 
acknowledged by solemn treaties their obligation to render 
the salute. The time for exacting it, however, was really past. 
S. R. Gardiner (“ The First Dutch War," Navy Records, vol. 
xiii., 1899) maintains that though the “question of the flag” 
was the occasion, it was not the cause of the war. There was 
not much, if any, piracy in the English Channel which the king 
of England was specially called upon to suppress, and if there 
had been the merchant vessels of the age were generally able 
to defend themselves, while if they were not their governments 
possessed force enough to give them tlie necessary protection. 
Great Britain gave up her claim to exact the salute in 1805. 

The necessity of the foregoing short account of the “Sovereignty 
or Dominion of the Seas ” will be apparent.as soon as we come 
to the consideration of the first struggle, or rather 
series of struggles, for the command of the sea. Gaining 
this was the resiflt of England’s wars with the Dutch mmaad. 
in the 17 th century. ’At the time of the first Dutch war, 

1652-54, and probably of the later wars also, many people, and 
espci^ly seamen, believed that the conflict was due to a deter¬ 
mination on her part to retain, and on that of the Dutch to put an 
end to, the English sovereignty or dominion. The obstinacy of the 
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Dutch m objecting to pay the old-established mark of respect 
to the Enfflish flag was quite reason enough m the eyes of mMt 
Englishmen, and probably of most Dutchmen also, to justify 
hostilities which other reasons may have rendered inevitable. 
The remarkable thing about the Dutch wars is that m reality 
what Eng'and gained was the possibility of securing an absolute 
command of the sea. She came out of the struggle ^ great, and 
in a fair way of becoming the greatest, naval power. It is this 
which prompted Vicc-- 4 drairal P. H. Colomb to hold that there 
are various kinds of command, such as “ absolute or assured,” 
"temporary,” ‘‘with definite ulterior purpose,” &c. An explana¬ 
tion that would make all these terms intelligible would be 
voluminous and is unnecessary here. It will be enough to say 
that the absolute command—of which, as Colomb tells us, the 
Anglo-Dutch wars were the most complete example—^is nothing 
but an attribute of the nation whose power on the .sea is para¬ 
mount. It exists and may lie visible in time of peace. The com¬ 
mand which, as said above, expres.ses a definite strategical 
condition is existent only in time of war. It can be easily seen 
that the former is essential to an empire like the British, the parts 
of which are bound together by maritime communications. 
Inability to keep these communications open can have only 
one result, viz. the loss of the parts ^th which communication 
cannot be maintained. Experience of war as well as reason will 
have made it evident that inability to keep open sea-communica¬ 
tions cannot be limited to any single line, twcause the inability 
must be due either to incapacity in the direction of hostilities 
or insufficiency of fori*. If Great Britain has not force enough 
to keep open all the communications of her widely extended 
empire, or if—having force enough—she is too foolish to employ 
it properly, she does not hold the command of the sea, and the 
empire must fall if seriously attacked. 

TTie strategic command of the sea in a particular war or 
campaign has equal concern for all maritime belligerents. Before 
seeing what it is, it will be well to learn on high authority 
commit^. Mahan says that command, or, to use 

' his own term, “ control of the sea, however real, does 
not imply that an enemy’s single ships or small squadrons cannot 
steal out of port, cannot cross more or less frequented tracts 
of ocean, make harassing descents upon unprotected points of 
a long coast-line, or enter blockaded harbours. On the contrary, 
history has shown that such evasions are always possible, to 
some extent, to the weaker party, however great the inequality 
of naval strength ” (Influence of Sea-Power on History, London, 
1890, p. 14). The Anglo-French command of the sea in 1854- 
1856, complete as it was, did not enable the Allies to intercept 
the Russian ships in the north-western Pacific, nor did that held 
by the Federals in the American Civil War put an early stop 
to the cruises of the Confederate vessels. What the term really 
does imply is the power possessed from the first, or gained during 
hostilities, by one belligerent of carrying out considerable over¬ 
sea expeditions at will. In the Russian war just mentioned the 
Allies hod such overwhelmingly superior sea-power that the 
Russians abandoned to them without a struggle the command 
of the sea ; and the landing in South Africa ^1899-1901), more 
than six thousand miles away,-of a large British army without 
even a threat of interruption on the voyage is another instance 
of unchallenged command. In wars between great powers and 
also between secondary powers, if nearly equally matched, this 
absence of challenge is rare. The rule is that the command 
of the sea has to M won after hostilities begin. To win it the 
enemy’s naval force must be neutralized. It may be driven 
into his ports and there blockaded or " masked,” and thus ren¬ 
dered virtually innocuous ; or it must be defeated and destroyed. 
The latter is the preferable, because the more effective plan. 
As was peiwptible in the Spanish-American War of 1898, as long 
as one belligerent’s fleet is mtact or at large the other is reluctant 
to carry out any considerable expedition over-sea. In fact, the 
command of the sea has not bMn secured whilst the enemy 
continues to have a “ fleet in being ” (see Sea-Powkr). 

In 1782 a g^tly superior Franco-Spanish fleet was covering 
the siege of Gibraltar. Had this fleet succeeded in preventing 


the revictuaUing of the fortress the garrison would'have been 
starved into surrender. A British fleet unde% Lord Howe, 
though much weaker in numbers, had not been de- 
feated and was still at large. Howe, in spite of the 
odds against him, managed to get his supply-ships in 
to the anchorage and to fight a partial action, in which he did 
the allies as much damage os he received. There has never 
been a display of higher tactical skill than this operation of 
Howe’s, though, curiously enough, he owes his fame much 
more to his less meritorious performance on the ist of June. The 
revictuaUing of Gibraltar surpassed even Suffren’s feat of the 
capture of Trincoraalee in the same year. In 1798 the French, 
assuming that a temporary superiority in the Mediterranean 
had given them a free hand on the water, sent a great expedition 
to Egypt. Though the army which was carried succeeded in 
landing there, the covering fleet was destroyed by Nelson at 
the Nile, and the army itself was eventually forced to surrender. 
The French had not perceived that, except for a short time and 
for minor operations, you cannot separate the command of 
the Mediterranean or of any particular area of water from that 
of the sea in general. Local command of the sea may enable 
a belligerent to make a hasty raid, seize a relatively insignificant 
post or cut out a vessel; but it will not easure his being able 
to effect anything requiring considerable time for its execution, 
or, in other words, anything likely to have an important influence 
on the course of the war. If Great Britain has not naval force 
enough to retain command of the Mediterranean she will certainly 
not have force enough to retain command of the English Channel. 
It can be easily shown why it should be so. In war danger 
comes less from conditions of locality than from the enemy’s 
power to hurt. Tailing up a weak position when confronting 
an enemy may help him in the exercise of his power, but it does 
not constitute it. A maritime enemy’s power to hurt resides 
in his fleet. If that can be neutralized his power disappears. 
It is in the highest degree improbable that Great Britain could 
attain this end by splitting up her fleet into fragments so as 
to have a part of it in nearly every quarter in which the enemy 
may try to do her mischief. The most promising plan — as 
experience has often proved—is to meet the enemy when he 
shows himself with a force sufficiently strong to defeat him. 
The proper station of the British fleet in war should, accordingly, 
be the nearest possible point to the enemy’s force. This was the 
fundamental principle of Nelson’s strategy, and it is as valid 
now as ever it was. If Great Britain succeeds in getting into 
close proximity to the hostile fleet with an adequate seeUnt 
force of her own, her foe cannot obtain command tbe 
of the sea, or of any part of it, whether that part be eatmy'M 
the Mediterranean or the English Channel, at any rate 
until he has defeated her. If he is strong enough to defeat her 
fleet he obtains the command of the sea in general ; and it is 
for him to decide whAher he shall show the effectivene.ss of that 
command in the Mediterranean or in the English Channel. 

In the smaller operations of war temporary command of a par¬ 
ticular area of water may suffice for the success of an expedition, 
or at least will permit the execution of the preliminary ^ 

movements. When the main fleet of a country is 
a distance—which it ought not to be except with the 
object of nearing the opposing fleet—a small hostile expedition 
may slip across, say the English Channel, throw shells into a 
coast town or bum a village, and get home again uiunolested. 
Its action would have ho sort of iiSuence on 3 »e course of the 
campaign, and would, therefore, be useless. It would also most 
likely lead to reprisals; and, if this process were repeated, 
the war would probably degenerate into the antiquated system 
* of “ cross-raiding,” discarded centuries ago, not at all for reasons 
of humanity, but because it became certain that war could be 
more effectually waged in other ways. The power in commswd 
of the sea may resort to raiding to expedite the formal submission 
of an already defeated enemy, as Russia did when at war with 
Sweden in 1719 ; but in such a case the other side cannot retaliate. 
Temporary command of local waterk will also permit of operations 
rather more considerable than mere raiding attacks; but the 
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duration of these operations must be adjusted to the time 
available. If'the duration of the temporary command is in¬ 
sufficient the operation must fail. It must fail even if the earlier 
steps have been taken successfully. Tbe command of the English 
Channel, which Napoleon wished to obtain when maturing his 
invasion project, was only temporary. It is possible that a 
reminiscence of what had happened in Eg>’pt caused him to 
falter at the last; and that, quite independently of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Villeneuve, he hesitated to risk a second battle of 
the Nile and the loss of a second army. It may have been this 
which justified his later statement that he did not really mean 
to invade England. In any case, the British practice of fixing 
the station of their fleet wherever that of the enemy wa.s, would 
have seriously shortened the duration of his command of the 
English Channel, even if it had allowed it to be won at all. 
Moreover, attempts to carry out a great operation of war against 
time as well as against the efforts of the enemy to prevent it 
are in the highest degree perilous. 

In war the British navy has three prominent duties to dis¬ 
charge. It has to protect the maritime trade, to keep open the 
communications between the different parts of the empire 
and to prevent invasion. If Great Britain commands the sea 
these duties will be discharged effectually. As long as she does 
that, the career of cruisers sent to prey on her commerce will 
be precarious, becau.se command of the sea carries with it the 
necessity of possessing an ample cruiser force. As long as the 
condition mentioned is satisfied her ocean communications will 
be kept open, because an inferior enemy, who cannot obtain 
the command required, will be too much occupied in seeing to 
his own safety to be able to interfere seriously with that of any 
part of the British empire. This lieing so. It is evident that the 
greater operation of invasion cannot be attempted, much less 
carried to a successful termination, by the side which cannot 
make head against the opposing fleet. Command of the sea is 
the indispensable preliminary condition of a successful military 
expedition sent across the water. It enables the nation which 
possesses it to attack its foes where it pleases and where they 
seem to be most vulnerable. At the same time it gives to its 
possessor security against serious counter-attacks, and affords 
to his maritime commerce the most efficient protection that can 
be devised. It is, in fact, the main object of naval warfare. 

Authorities for the above may be given s naval hi-stories in 
general, placing in the first rank tbe well-known works of Captain 
T. Malian, tJ.S.N. Tbe book which must be specially referred 
to is Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb's Naval Warfare (3rd ed., London, 
1900). Bee also the article Navy. (C. A. G. B.) 

SEABUBY, SAMUEL (1729-1796), American Protestant 
Episcopal bLshop, was born on the 30th of November 1729, in 
Ledyard, Groton, ('onnecticut. His father, Samuel Seabury 
(1706-1764), originally a Congrcgationalist minister in Groton, 
was ordained deacon and priest in the Church of England in 
1731, and was a rector in New Londonf Conn., from 1732 to 
1743, and in Hempstead, Long Island, from 1743 until his death. 
The son graduated at Yale in 1748; studied theology with his 
father; studied medicine at Edinburgh in 1752-1753; was 
ordained deacon by the bishop of Lincoln and priest by the 
bishop of Carlisle in 1753; was missionary in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, in 1754-1757, and was rector in Jamaica, New 
York, in 1757-1766, and of St Peter’s, Westchester, New York, 
in 1766-1775. He was one of the signers of the White Plains 
protest of April 1775 against “ all unlawful congresses and 
committees,” in many other ways proved himself a devoted 
loyalist, and wrote the Free Thoughts on the Proceedings of 
the Continental Congress (1774) by “ A. W. Farmer ” (i.e. a 
Westchester farmer), which was followed by a second “ Farmer’s 
Letter,” The Congress Canvassed (1774), answered by Alexander 
Hamilton in A Full Vindication of the Measures of the Congress, 
from the Calumnies of their Enemies. A thit#“ Farmer’s Letter ” 
replied to Hamilton’s View of the Controversy between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, in a broader and abler treatment thw in 
the previous pamphlets. To this third pamphlet Hamilton 
replied with The Farmer Refuted (1775). These three “ Fanner’s 
Letters ”—a fourth was advertised but apparently was never 
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published—were forcible presentations of the pro-British claim, 
written in a plain, hard - headed style; their authorship was 
long in question, but it is certain tlmt Seabury claimed them 
in England in 1783 when he was seeking episcopal consecration. 
At the same time he claimed the authorship of a letter, not signed 
by the Westchester farmer, which under the title An Altrm to 
the Legislature of the Province of New York (1775) discussed the 
power of this the only legal political body in Hie colony. He 
was arrested in November 1775 by a mob of lawless Whi^, and 
was kept in prison in Connecticut for six weeks ; his parochial 
labours were broken up, and after some time in Long Island he 
took refuge in New Mork City, where he was appointed in 1778 
chaplain to the king’s American regiment. On the 25th of March 
1783 he was chosen their bishop by ten episcopal clergymen 
of Connecticut, meeting in Woodbury; as he could not take 
the British oath of allegiance, Seabury was shut out from con¬ 
secration by the English bishops, and he was consecrated by 
Scotch bishops at Aberdeen on the 14th of November 1784. 
He returned to Connecticut in 1785 and made New Haven his 
home, becoming rector of St James’s Church there. The validity 
of his consecration was at first questioned by many, but was 
recognized by the Geneml Convention of his church in 1789. 
In 1790 he took charge of the diocese of Rhode Island also. In 
1792 he joined with Bishops William White and Samuel Provoosl, 
who had received English consecration in 1787, and James 
Madison (1749-1812), who had received English consecration 
in 1790, in the consecration of Bishop Thomas J. Claggett of 
Maryland in 1792, thus uniting the Seotrh and the English 
successions. He died in New London on the 25th of February 
1796. He was a great organizer and a strict churchman: it 
is noteworthy that after his consecration he used the signature 
“Samuel Bp. (Connect.” Seabury’s “Farmer’s Letters” rank 
him as the most vigorous American loyalist controversialist 
and as one of the greatest masters of style of Ws period. 

His son Charles (1770-1844) was rector in various Long Island 
churches ; and Charles’s son Samuel (1801-1872), wdio graduated 
at Columbia in 1823, was rector of the Church of the Annunciation 
in New York in 1838-1868, and from 1862 professor of Biblical 
learning and the Interpretation of Scriptures in the General 
Theological Seminary. William Jones Seabury (b. 1837), son 
of the last named, was rector of the Church of the Annunciation 
from 1868 to 1898, professor of ecclesiastical polity and law in 
the General Theological Seminary from 1873, and published 
a Manual for Choristers (1878), Lectures on Apostolic Succession 
(t893) and An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1894). 

Sec E. Edwanis Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of the Rt. Rev. 
Samuel Seabury (Boston, i8Bi). 

SE ADIAH (or Saadi a ; in Arabic Sa'id) BEN JOSEPH (892-942) 
was bom in a.d. 892 at Dila? in the Fayyum, whence he is often 
called al-Fayyuml. Although he is justly regarded as the greatest 
figure in the literary and political history of medieval Judaism, 
nothing certain is known of his father or of his early life. Even 
the names of his teachers, generally recorded in the case of 
Jewish scholars, are unknown, with the exception of a certain 
Abu Kathir, who is himself obscure, and left no writings. Saadia’s 
literary work is in fact the more remarkable since it suddenly 
appears at a time when learning seemed to be dead both in East 
and West. Since the completion of the Talmud very little of 
any literary importance,if we except certain midrashim,had been 
produced among the orthodox (Rabbanite) Jews, although the 
Babylonian schools at Sura and Pumbeditha cqntinued to enjoy 
a somewhat intermittent prosperity. On the other hand, learning 
was cultivated among the Qaraites (?.».; see also Hebrew 
Literature), a sect of Jews who rejected the oral tradition, 
restricting their practice to the ordinances of scripture t,miqrS). 
It even seemed for a time as if conservative heresy Would pre¬ 
vail against progressive orthodoxy. In Saadia, however, the 
Rabbiiites found a powerful champion. Almost his first work, 
written at the age of twenty-three, was an attack on the teaching 
of 'Anan, the founder of Qaraism, who lived in the 8th century. 
This, like most of Saadia’s polemical writings, is no longer extant, 
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but we can gather something of its contents from references 
in the author's other works, and from the statements of his 
opponents. The controversy turned largely on the calendar, 
wt^ of course involved the dates of festivals, and, since the 
Rabbanite calendar had come down from ancient times, opened 
up the whole question of oral tradition and the authority of the 
Talmud. The conflict raged for many years, the chief repre¬ 
sentative of the other side being Solomon ben Yeruhain, a virulent 
if not successful opponent. It was not, however, the only contro¬ 
versy in which Saadia wp engaged. In qas Ben Meir, a person 
of importance in Palestine, attempted to make alterations in 
the c^endar, against the authority of th% Babylonian schools. 
Saadia, who was then at Baghdad, warned him of his errors, 
refuted him in a work called Sejer ha-Mo'adim (the Book of lie 
Festivals), and finally procured his excommunication by David 
ben Zakkai, the exilarch or head of the Jewish community in 
Babylonia. The vigorous action of Saadia seems to have brought 
him rnore prominently to the notice of the exilardh, and that 
at a time of more than usual difficulty. The honourable rivalry 
of the two schools of Sura and Pumbeditha, as the recognized 
authorities in matters of religion, had degenerated into jealousy 
and contention. The Gaon {q.v.) or President of Pumbeditha, 
taking advantage of his own position 'knd of a vacancy in the 
Gaonate of Sura, wished to abolish the rival school. The exilarch, 
however, no doubt in recognition of his recent services, appointed 
Saadia as Gaon of Sura, although it was against the usual custom 
to appoint a person who was not a member of the school. Un¬ 
fortunately this step did not lead to peace. Pumbeditha 
was jealous: the exilarch was weak and not very scrupulous. 
Money had to be raised not only for the support of the schools, 
but ^ to buy immunity from the government, and Saadia 
was not the man to connive at the corruption and oppression 
practised by the exilarch to raise it. Within two years matters 
had come to a crisis, and the exilarch dismissed Saadia, while 
Saadia retorted by declaring the exilarch deposed (930). After 
three years of contention David succeeded in sufficiently bribing 
the new and needy Caliph (Qkhir, 932-934; see Caliphate, § 19), 
who definitely fortode Saadia to act as Gaon, The next four 
years, spent in retirement at Baghdad, were devoted to literary 
labours, which had no doubt been impossible during the previous 
years of trouble, and in fact it was at this time that most 
of .Saadia’s work was produced. Eventually a reconciliation 
was efiected with David, favoured probably by the new Caliph 
Radi (934-940; see Caliphate, § so), and Saadia was reinstated 
as Gaon of Sura in 938. Under his rule the school attained the 
highest reputation among the Jewish communities of East 
and West—but it was not of long duration. His health had been 
impaired by the strenuous life he had led, and in his later years 
he suffered from melancholia. In 942 he died, two years after 
the exilarch. 

That some of the many works of Saadia, in spite of their 
merits, have been neglected, and others partly or entirely lost, 
IS not as surprising as it appears at first sight. They were for 
the most part written in Arabic^ the vernacular of the Jews in 
the Eiwt, so that after the break-up of the Babylonian sdiools in 
the middle of the nth century, they would only be studied in 

Spam, the new centre of Jewish learning, and in Egypt. Afterthe 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Arabic practically ceased to 
be used by them for literary purposes, and in the rest of Europe 
^xcept perhi^is in S. Italy) it was never understood. Even some 
Hebrew works, of great interest to us now, must have been 
r^araed at the time as of purely temporary value, such as e.g. 
&e Stf*r ka-Mo edim, fr^ments of which have only recently 
been recovered in the Geniza at Cairo. The anti-Qaraite works * 
gainst 'Anon, Ibn Sfi^awaihi and Ben Zuta, the Kiiab at^tamyiz, 
KttM alShara'l, KitSh al-'Jbbur (calendw) and a book on 
anthropomorphisms, all in Arabic, are now lost and only known 
mm quotations. So also are the refutation of Ae sceptic 
^Ivl of Balkhy and the Sufit *Ofavdth (on prohibited marriitfe 
against Qaraites). Of the Sefer ha-Mi'atUm and Stfer ha-Galui 

> An exwHont account of these is given by PomaAski in the Jemsh 
Quarttrly Kmium, x. 238 ff. ■' 


(against David ben Zakkai), both in Hebrew, some fragments 
have been recovered recently. 

Closely allied to his polemical writings are his exegetical works 
He translated most of the Bible into Arabic, and 
on at least some of the books. The memorial edition 2 contains 
01 the version of the Pentateuch (1893), (3) of Isaiah (1896), 
(5) of Job (1899), (6) of Proverbs (1894), the last three with 
conunentary. The translation of the 5 MeghiUoth, and of Daniel 
(with commentary), usually ascribed to Saadia, is not really by 
hun, but a genuine translation of Daniel, with commentaiy, 
exists in manuscript. There is also ascribed to him a midrashic 
work on the Decalogue. These all, no doubt, exhibit the defects 
necessaiy to the time in which their author lived. But it must be 
renmmbered that Saadia was a pioneer. Jlayyuj, the father 
of Hebrew grammar, was not yet born, nor had the scientific 
and comparative study of the language begun. In this respect 
Saadia contributed little to the subject. Moreover, he shows 
a tendency, common at all times and perhaps due to a particular 
theopr of mspiration, to get more out of the text than it contains, 
and to interpret it in accordance with preconceived philo.sophical 
opinions. At the same time both translations and commentaries 
are remarkable for their great learning, sound seifte and an 
honest endeavour to arrive at the true meaning of the original. 
They were thus admirably suited for their purpose, which was, 
like the earlier Targums and the later work of Moses Mendelssohn, 
to render the sacred text more intelligible to the faithful generally 
and to check the growth of error. 

The grammahM work called Agron, a sort of dictionary, is 
now lost, as are also the Kutub al-Lughah and perhaps other 
treatises on Hebrew grammar. The explanation of the 70 
(really 90) hapaxlegomena in the Bible is still extant, and a 
poem on the number of letters in the Bible. 

On Talmudic subjects again little is preserved beyond the 
Kitab <d-Mawanth, which was published as vol. ix. of the (Euvres 
completes, together with the short treatise in Hebrew on the 13 
Middbth or canons of exegesis of R. Ishmael and some Responsa 
mostly in Hebrew. The translation of the Mishna, the introduc¬ 
tion to the Talmud and other works of the kind are known 
only by repute. 

Of the Siddur or arrangement of the liturgy by Saadia, a large 
part exists in a single manuscript at Oxford, and several fragments 
Imve been recovered from the Cairo Geniza. Numerous other 
liturgical poems, or parts of them, have been obtained from the 
.same source, and several have been published in periodicals. 
His Athardth, a poetical enumeration of the 613 precepts, in 
Hebrew, is included in vol. ix. of the (Euvres computes. 

His philosophical works are (i) a commentary on the Refer 
Yefira, a mystical treatise ascribed to the patriarch Abraham 
which, as the foundation of the Kabbala, had great influence 
on Jewish thought, and was the subject of numerous commen¬ 
taries; (2) the Kitib%l-Aminat iB'ttl-Vtiqadit (Book of BeUefs 
md Convictions), written in 933, called, in the Hebrew translation 
by Judah ibn Tibbon, Emunotk we-Dedth. Its svstem is based 
on reason in conjunction with revelation, the two being not 
opposed, but mutually complementary. It is thus concerned, 
as the title implies, with the rational foundation of the faithi 
and deals with creation, the nature of God, revelation, free will, 
the soul, the future life and the doctrine of the Messiah. It 
shows a thorough knowledge of Aristotle, on whom much of the 
argument is based, and incidentally refutes the views of Christians, 
Moslems, Brahmins and sceptics such as Hivi. From its nature, 
however, the work, although of great interest and value, never 
had the same wider influence as that of Ibn Gabirol (y.o.). The 
Arabic text was published by S. Undauer (Leiden, j88o), the 
Hebrew version at Cons^tinople in 156a and frequently since. 

BlBLlocxArHY.— 4 !jratz, Geschtc/ue dor Juden, voL 5 (ed. 3) cap 
10; Stansetoeider. Lttoratur det Juden (FranWt. a. M., 1902), 
p. 46 ff.: W. Bucher's ^ "Saadia ben Joseph," m the 
Encyclop^ia ■ M. Fnedltoder m the Jewish Quarterly Review, v. 
' 77 ,”• ‘ f-,Po*naA8ki, iWd. vol. x. 238 ff.; J. Guttmann. Die Religions- 
pkikaophu des Saai ias (GOttingen, 1882) ; W. Engclkemper, " Die 

• CEmres complies de R. Saadia, cd. by J. Dereubourg (Sris 
1893 It.). ® ' 
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religionspbilonophiMlie Lehie Saadia Gaoas,” in Baenmker’s 
Beitrdgc, iv. 4 (Mttnster, 1903) (containing a Gennan translation of 
part ui. of the KUdb cil~Atn&nSt) ; A. Harkavy, Studien^ v. (St 
Petersburg, 1891) (in Hebrew); S. Schechter, Saadyma (Cambridge, 
1903) (texts from the Geniza, repr. from the Jewish Quarterly 
Review). (A. Cy.) 

8EAFIKU), KABUS OF. The ist earl of Seafield, in the 
Scottish peerage, was James Ogilvy (1663-1730), son and heir 
of James Ogilvy, 3rd earl of Findlater. Although in the conven¬ 
tion parliament of 1689 he had spoken for James II., he took 
the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, and after filling some 
minor official positions he was made secretary of state in 1696, 
and lord chancellor in 1702. In 1707 he was made chief baron 
in the court of exchequer. In 1701 he was created earl of Seafield, 
and in 1711 succeeded to his father’s earldom of Findlater. 
When his great grandson, James, 7th earl of Findlater and 
4th carl of Seafield died in October i8ti the earldom of Findlater 
became dormant or extinct, while the earldom of Seafield passed 
to a cousin, Lewis Alexander Grant (1767-1840), who was 
descended from Margaret, a daughter of the 2nd earl. He took 
the name of Grant-Ogilvy and was succeeded as 6th earl by 
his brother, Francis William Ogilvy-Grant (1778-1853), whose 
descendant, James Ogilvie-Grant (b. 1876) became the nth 
earl in 1888. The earl of Seafield is a peer of the United Kingdom 
as Baron Strathspey. 

SEAFOSD, an urban district and watering-place in the East¬ 
bourne parliamentary division of Sussex, England, 58 m. S. by 
E. from London by the London, Brighton & South Cioast railway. 
Pop. (iqoi) 3355. In recent years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of visitors. The climate is bracing, 
and the town is sheltered by liigh cliffs. There are golf links 
on the neighfK)'jring downs. The church of St Leonard is 
Norman of various dates, but received large additions in the 
Periiendicular period. In former days the river Ouse entered the 
English tihannel here, and the natural harbour so formed accounts 
for the origin of Seaford (Sefford, Safford, Seford), probably in 
Roman times. In the “ Domesday of Cinque Ports ” (ivKich 
existed in the reign of Edward III., but was lost before 1728), 
it stood first among the members of Hastings, and was doubtless 
of considerable importance until about the end of the 14 th 
century, when its rapid decline began owing to the constant 
alteration of the sea-coast and the decay of the harbour. In the 
i(ith century the town was finally deserted by the Ouse, which 
now runs into the sea at Newhaven, 2 m. westward, and no 
revival of its prosperity occurred until the early 19th century, 
when it began to be frequented as a watering-place. Fishing has 
always been the chief industry. 

Seaford is not mentioned in Domesday Book, but evidently pei- 
tained to the lordsliip of the 1st Earl Warenne and his descendants, 
who were succeeded in 1347 by the earls of Arundel. It was probably 
a mesne borough m the 12th century, growing up under the protec¬ 
tion of the earls of Warenne, and was certainly called a borough in 
1236, Bailiffs are mentioned in the 14th century, but the town 
was not incorporated until 1544, when notwithstanding its decayed 
condition Henry VIII. annexed it to Hastings by charter, and in¬ 
corporated it under the title of bailiff and commonalty, presumably 
as a reward for assisting the head port to provide its proportion of 
ships to the crown. The corporation was dissolved by an act of 
1883. The town returned two representatives to parhament from 
1298 to 1399, and again from 1640 until 1832, when it was dis¬ 
franchised. In the 13th century the earls of Warenne held a market 
or fair, or both, apparently by prescriptive tight. In 1792 the fair- 
days were Whit-Monday and the loth of August, and the market- 
days Wednesdays and Saturdays, but no market or fair now 
exists. 

SEAFORTH, Earl of, a Scottish title held by the family 
of Mackenzie from 1623 to 1716, and again from 1771 to 1781. 
The Mackenzies trace their descent to one Colin of Kintail 
(d. 1278), and their name is a variant of Mackenneth. Kenneth, 
the twelfth head of the clan, was made Lord Mackenzie of Kintail 
in 1609, and his son Colin, who succeeded his father as znd Lord 
Mackeniae in March 1611, was created earl of Seaforth in 1623. 
Colin’s successor was his half-brother George (d. 1651), who 
became the znd earl in 1633. George was alternately a royalist 
and a covenanter between 1636 and 1646, and was afterwards 


in Holland with Charles II., who made him secretary of state 
for Scotland. His grandson, Kenneth, the 4th earl, followed 
James II. to France and was with the dethron^ king in Ireland. 
Sent by James in 1690 to head a rising in Scotland, he was 
captur^ and imprisoned, but in 1697 he was relea^ and he died 
in Paris in January 1701. His successor was his son William, 
who joined the Jacobite standard at Braemar in 1715, and then, 
having raised 3000 men, was present at the battle of Sheriffmuir 
and was appointed lieutenant-general of the northern counties. 
He also took part in the Jacobite enterprise of 1719, being 
wounded at Glenshiel. In 1716 he was attainted and his titles 
and estates forfeited ; before his death in January i74o> he had 
been relieved of some of the penalties of his treason, although 
his titles were not restored. His son Kenneth (r. 1718-1761), 
who but for the attainder would have been the 6th earl, helped 
the English government during the rising of 1745, and was a 
member of parliament for some years. His son Kenneth (r. 1744- 
1781) W'as created earl of Seaforth in 1771, but his peerage became 
extinct when he died in August 1781, although there w'ere still 
heirs to the older earldom, which was under attainder. This earl 
raised the regiment of Highlanders, the 78th, known later as the 
2nd battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders. 

SEAHAM HARBOUR, a seaport and urban district, in the 
South-eastern parliamentary division of Durham, England, 
6 m. S. of Sunderland by a branch of the North-Eastern railwiiy. 
Pop. (1901) 10,163. The harbour was built (1828) by the third 
marquis of Londonderry’ to facilitate the export of coal from the 
mines on his adjacent property. Besides the coal trade there are 
extensive bottle and chemical works. 

SEA-HOME. Sea-horses (Htppocampina) are small marine 
fishes which, with pipe-fishes (Syngnathini:'), fom the Lopho- 
branchiate division of the suborder Thoracostei. ’The gills of 
the members of this group are not arranged in Icaf-likc scries us 
in other fishes, but form a convex moss composed of small rounded 
lobes attached to the branchial arches, as shown in the accom¬ 
panying figure (fig. 1) of the head of a sea-horse, in which the 



Fig. t .—Gills of Hippocampus abdominalis. 

gill-cover has been pushed aside to show the interior of the gill- 
cavity. Sea-horses differ from pipe-fishes by having a prehensile 
and invariably fiidess tail; it is long, slender, tapering, quad¬ 
rangular in a transverse section, and, like the rest of the body, 
encased in a dermal skeleton, which consists of horny segments, 
allowing of ventral, and in a less degree of lateral, but not of 
dorsal, flexion. TTie typical sea-horse (Hippocampus) can coil 
up a great portion of its tail, and firmly att^ itself by it to the 
stems of sea-weeds or similar objects. The body is compressed 
and more or less elevated, and the head terminates in a long 
tubiform snout, at the end of which is the small mouth. Ihe 
configuration of the fore part of the body, as well as the peculiar 
manner in which the head is joined to the neck-like part of the 
trunk, bears a striking resemblance to a horse’s head. S«- 
horses are bad swimmers and are unable to resist currents. With 
the aid of their single dorsal fin, which is phmed about the middle 
of the fish’s body and can be put into a rapid undulatory motion, 
they shift from time to time to some object near them, remaining 
stationary among vegetation or coral wdiere they find the requisite 
amount of food and sufficient cover. Their coloration a^ the 
tubercles or spines on the head and body, sometimes with the 
addition of skinny flaps and filaments, closely resemble their 
surroundings, and constitute the means by which these defence¬ 
less creatures escape detection by their enemies. These protective 
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■tnicturei are most developed in the Australian ^nus Phyllo- 
pteryx, one oi the most sin^lar types of httoral nshes. 

Sea-horses belong to the tropics anil do not eatrad so far north M 
pipe-hshes. They are abundant at suitable locahties, chiefly on the 
c^l-banlcs of the ludo-fticific Ocean. Some forty species are 
known, of which the majority belong to the genus Hippocampus 
proper. They vary from 2 to 12 in. in length; but in China and 


Kid. 2 .—Phyllopteryx eques. 

Australia a genus (Solenognathus) occurs, the species of which attain 
to a length of nearly 2 ft.; they, however, in form resemble pipe-flsbcB 
rather than sea-horses. The species which may be sometimes seen 
in European aquaria is Hippocampus antiquorum, common in the 
Mediterranean and on the coasts of Portugal and France. It is rare 
on the south coast of England, but it has often been captured on 
the Essex coast. About 1885, according to Dr J. Murie, two Leigh 
fishermen when shrimping at Harwich during the summer season 
succeeded in procuring altogether between 100 and 120 specimens. 
The food of tne .sea-horses consists probably of very smaU inverte¬ 
brates and the fry of other fishes. Like the other Lophobranchiates, 
they take great care of their progeny. The male Hippocampus 
carries the ova in a sac on the lower side ol the tail, in which they are 
hatched ; in the other genera no closed pouch Is developed, and the 
ova are embedded in the soft and thickened integument ol either 
the abdomen or the tail. 

All that is known of the habits of these interesting fishes will he 
found summarised in a valuable paper by T. Gill, " The Life History 
of the Sea-Horses (Hippocampids)," in Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus, xxviii. 
(1905), p. 805. 

SEA-KALE, Crambe maritima, a hardy perennial, a member 
of the natural order Cruciferae, which grows wild along the 
coasts of England, of Ireland and of the SMttish lowlands, along 
the western coasts of Europe, and on the Baltic, reappearing on 
the Black Sea. 

In cultivation sea-kale prefers a light dry soil, and when manure is 
necessary it should consist of sea-weed or well-rotted dung, or a 
dressing of salt or of nitrate of soda may be given. When raised 
from seeds, they should be sown in March or April in rows i ft. 
asunder, tlie plants being thinned to 6 in. apart. In the following 
March these should be planted out in trenched well-prepared ground, 
a ft. asunder, in rows 2) to 3 it. apart. The top with the crown buds 
should be cut oS before pUnting to prevent them from running to 
seed. In the spring of the second year the young shoots if blanched 
will be fit for use, and therefore the summer growth should be 
promoted by the use of water and liquid manure. Tolerably 
blanched stalks may be produced by plants only mne months old 
from the seed, and after two summers seedling plants will liave 
acquired sufficient strength for general cropping. The seeds, instead 
of being sown in rows and transplanted, may be deposited in patches 
of three or four together, where they are to remain. In tire autumn, 
after the leaves have been cleared off, the ground should be forked 
up, and 6 or 8 inches’ depth of leaves or of light sandy soil laid over 
the plants, by either of which means they will be blanched, though 
not forced. The blanched sprouts should be cut for use whilst they 
are crisp, compact and from 3 to 6 in. in length, the stem being cot 
quite down to the base. 

^a-kale beds may be made from cuttings of the roots of very 
healthy plants, the extremities of the roots, technically called 
■' thongs,*' being best adapted for this purpose. They should be 
taken up in autumn, cut into lengths of about 4 in., and laid in a 
heap of sand or earth till spring, when they should be planted out 
like the seedlings. 

Forcing. —S^-kale may be forced in the open beds by the aid of 
sea-Iale pots or cavers, which are contracted a little at top, with a 
movable Ud. One of the earthenware coven, or an inverted flower¬ 



pot, is placed over each plant, or each patch of plants, and leaves of 
trees are closely packed round the pots, and raised to about i it 
above them. When fermentation commences, the temperature 
within should not exceed 60° F. If the crowns are thus covered up 
by about the end of October, the crop may be cut by about the third 
week of December, and by starting a batch at various times a supply 
may be kept up till the middle ol May. 

Strong plants may also be taken up and planted on hotbeds, tlie 
sashes being kept covered close; or they may be set thickly in boxes 
as recommended for rhubarb, and placed in any heated structure, 
or in the mushroom house ; but, to nave the shoots crisp and tender 
as well as blanched, light must be completely excluded. Besides the 
common purple-leaved, there is a green-leaved sort, which is said to 
blanch better. 

SEAL, strictly speaking the name of the common European 
representative of that group of marine carnivorous mammals 
constituting the suborder Piimipedia of the order Carnivora, 
but in a wider sense used to designate all the members of that 
group, except the walrus. The common seal {Phoca vilulina) is 
the typical representative not only of that group (see Carnivora), 
but also of the family Phocidae and the subfamily Phocinae, 
and it is to this latter group that the present article is re¬ 
stricted. 

Although seals swim and dive with the greatest ease, often 
remaining as much as a quarter of an hour or more below the 
surface, and are dependent for their sustenance entirely on 
living prey captured in the water, all the species frequently 
resort to sandy beaches, rocks or ice-floes, either to sleep or to 
bask in the sun, and especially for the purpose of bringing forth 
their young. The latter appears to be the universal habit, and 
the young seals—of some species at least—take to the water at 



Fig. 1.—Common Seal {Phoca vituhna). 


first very reluctantly, and have to be taught to swim by their 
parents. The number of young produced is usually one annually, 
though occasionally two. They are at first covered with a coat 
of very thick, soft, nearly white fur, and until this fails ofi they 
do not usually enter the water. This occurs in the Greenland 
seal {Phoca grornlandica) and the grey seal (Halichoerus grypus) 
when from two to three weeks old, but in the common sei the 
change takes place either in utero or at birth. The movements of 
the true seals upon the ground or ice are very different from 
those of the eared seals, or Otariidae, which walk and run upon 
all four feet, the body being raised as in the case of ordinary 
quadrupeds. The hind limbs (by which seals mainly propel 
themselves through the water) are on land perfectly passive, 
stretched backwards, with the soles of the feet api;died to each 
other, and often raised to avoid contact with the ground. Some¬ 
times the fore-limbs are equally passive, being placed close to the 
sides of the body; motion being then effected by a shuffling or 
wriggling action prcduceo by the musdra of the trunk. When, 
however, there is necessity for more rapid progress, the animals 
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use the fore>paw$, eHher alternately or simultaneously, pressing 
the palmar surface on the ground aiul lifting and dragging the 
body forwards in a succession of short jumps. In this way they 
can move so fast that a man has to step out beyond a walk to 
keep up with them ; but such rapid action costs considerable 
effort, and they soon become exhausted. These various modes 
of progression appear to be common to all species so far as has 
been observed. 

Most kinds of seals are gregarious and congregate, especially at the 
breeding season, in immense herds. Such is the habit of tire Green, 
land seal, which resorts in the spring to the ice-floes of the North Sea, 
around Jan Mayen Island. Cithers, like the common seal of the 
British Islands, though having a wide geographical range, are never 
met with in such large numbers or far away from land. This species 
is stationary all the year round, but some have a regular season of 
migration, moving south in winter and north in summer. They are 
usually harmless, timid, inoffensive animals, though, being poly¬ 
gamous, the old males often fight desperately with each other, their 
skins being frequently found covered with wounds and scars. They 
are greatly attached to tlicir young, and remarkably docile and easily 
trained when in captivity ; indeed there is perhaps no wild animal 
which attaches itself so readily to the person by whom it is cared 
for and fed. They liave much curiosity, and are strongly attracted 
by musical sounds. Their sense of smell is acute, and their voice 
varies from a harsh bark or grunt to a plaintive bleat. Seals feed 
chiefly on fish, of which they consume enormous quantities; some, 
however, subsist largely on crustaceans, especially species of Gam- 
marus, which swarm in the northern seas, also on molluscs, sea- 
urchins and even occasionally sea-birds, which they seise when 
swimming or floating on the water. 

Although the true seals do not possess the beautiful under-fur 
(" seal-skin " of the furriers) which makes the skin of the sea-bears 
or fur-seals so precious, their hides are still valuable as articles of 
commerce, and together with the oil yielded by their fat, subject 
them to a devastating persecution. 

Two species ol seal are met with regularly on the British coasts, 
the common seal and the grey seal. The former is a constant resident 
in all suitable locaUties round the Scottish, Irish and English coasts, 
from which it has not been driven away by man. Although the most 
secluded and out-of-tlie-way spots are selected as their habitual 
dwelling-places, there are few locahties where these seals may not 
occasionally be seen. They frequent bays, inlets and estuaries, and 



Fig. 2 _Skull of Common Seal, with one of the molars on a larger 

scale. 

are seen on sandbanks or mud-flats left dry at low tide. Unlike 
some of their congeners, they arc not found on the ice-floes of the 
open sea, nor, though gregarious, are very large numbers over seen 
in one smt. The young are born at the end of May or beginning of 
J une. They feed chiefly on fish, and the destruction they occasion 
among salmon is well known to Scotti.sh fishermen. The common 
seal is found not only on the European and American coasts border¬ 
ing the Atlantic, but also in the North Pacific. It is from ^ to 5 ft. 
in length, and variable in colour, though usually yellowish grey, 
with irregular spots of dark brown or black above and yellowish 
white beneath. According to Dr J. A. Allen, there is a marked differ¬ 
ence between the dentition of the male and, female of the common 
seal. In the latter sex the teeth are much smaller than those of the 
male, and are inserted more obliquely in Uic jaw; they also differ 
by the reduction in the sire ana number of the accessory cusps, 
which are almost invariably absent on the inner side. 

The grey seal (HalKhoirus gry^s) is of considerably larger size, 
tile mates attaining when fully adult a length of S ft. from the nose 
to the end of the md feet. The form of the skull and the simple 
characters of the molar teeth distinguish it genericaUy from the 
common seoL It is of a yellowish grey colour, lighter beneath, and 
with dark grey spots or blotches, but, like most other seals, is liable 
to great variations of colour according to age. The grey seal appears 
to be restricted to the North Atlantic, having been rarely seen on the 
American coasts, but not farther south than Nova ^tia; it is 
chiefly met with on the coasts of Ireland, England, Scotland, Norway 
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and Sweden, including the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia, and Iceland, 
though it does not appear to range farther north. It la not migratory, 
and Its favourite breeding-places are rocky islands, the young being 
bom in the end of Septem^ or beginning of October. 

As the grey seal u sometimes confu^ with the bearded seal 
{Phoctt barbata), the following account, by T. Southwell, ol the 
distiactioas between the two may be quoted :— 

“ As to the external features by wluch the grey seal may at any 
^e be distinguished from the beaded seal, which it most resembles, 
in the first place the abnormal season of reproduction in this species 
IS unique ; it is the only seal wliich has its young in the late autumn. 
The large dse is not a very trustworthy distinction, as it varies 
considerably in individuals: but a marked feature is the great length 
of the claws in the fore-flipper, the first two digits of which are 
nearly of equal length and extend beyond the others ; those on the 
hind-flippers are small and weak, tlie margin of the skin extending 
beyond them, aud the outer toes on each foot tlie longest. The 
long, scimitar-shaped, flattened and crenulated lip-bristles do not 
differ greatly from tliosc of other species, except from those ol the 
bearded seal, the only species in which this curious impressed pattern 
is absent. The muzzle is broad and fleshy, and the upper lip ahd 
nose extend considerably beyond tlie lower jaw. Dr Edmondston 
calls .sfiecial attention to this peculiarity, and states tliat in seizing 
Its prey he has often seen it' make a slight turn in the manner of a 
shark.A captive young grey seal in taking fluid food always turned 
Its head on one side and sucked it in through the side of tlie mouth 
Another feature, which, so far as I know, is peculiar to this species, 
IS the dog-Uke way in wliicli, when on tlie alert, it carries its fore¬ 
flippers to the front. 

" Dr Edmondston also mentions a curious disposal of tlie hair on 
the neck of the adult animals, which he attributes to there being 
four or five rings of hair a httle longer tlian on the rest of the body, 
which, he says, give it tlie appearance when rearing its head some¬ 
what out of tlie water, as if several small ropes encircled its neck. 
This is a sedentary species, seldom straying far from its chosen 
locality and rarely met with far from land. 

" In the British seas the grey seal resorts to tide-washed rocks 
and lonely beaches, from Shetland and the Urkney Isles in the north 
to a few scattered locaUties along the east and south coasts, as far 
as CornwaU and even the Channel Islands; northward on the west 
coast to Wales, the outlying rocks in the Insh Sea and tlie Hebrides 
—a sufficiently comprehensive range, and in a few favoured spots it 
is still fairly numerous. It is seldom found far from land, and seems 
to be much attached to particular spots, to which it regularly returns 
as the state of the tide permits. In the breeding-season, which is tlie 
late autumn or early winter, its favourite resort is the inner recess 
of an ocean-cavern, often only to be approached under water; here, 
in (Jetober or November, it deposits its single young one on the small 
beach at the far end of the cave, beyond the reach of the tide, attend¬ 
ing it assiduously fur several weeks, until it has shed its infant-coat, 
which is at first beautifully long, soft and white, oflcring a great 
contrast to the young of the common seal. The young are suckled 
lor six weeks before tliey take to the water, and during that time 
they are practically land animals. From this time till maturity 
several successive changes of pelage in each sex take place." 

Other siiecies of seals inhabiting tlie northern soas, of which 
stragglers have occasionally visited the British coasts, are the small 
ringed seal or " floe-rat " of the sealers (Pkoca hispida), the Green¬ 
land or harp-seal (Phoca groenlandtca) , the hooded or bladder-nosed 
seal {Cystophora Lfistata) and the bearded seal {Phoca barbata). 

See also Seal-Fishekies. (W. H. F. ; R. L.*) 

SEA LAWS, a title which came into use among writers on 
maritime law in the i6th century, and was applied by them to 
certain medieval collections of usages of the sea recognized as 
having the force of customary law, either by the judgments of 
a maritime court or by the resolutions of a congress of merchants 
and shipmasters. To the former class belong the sea laws of 
OMron, embodying the usages of the mariners of the Atlantic ; 
under the latter come the sea laws of Visby (Wisby), reflecting 
the customs of the mariners of the North Sea and of the Baltic. 

The earliest collection of such usages received in England 
is described in the Black Book of the Admiralty as the “Laws 
of Ol^on,” whilst the earliest known text is contained in the 
Liber memorandorum of the corporation of the City of London, 
preserved in the archives of their Guildhall. These laws are 
in an early handwriting of the 14th century, and the title pre¬ 
fixed to than is La Charte d’Oleroun ies fuggements de la mier. 
How and in what manner these “ Judgments of the Sea " came 
to be collected b not altogether certain. Qeirac, a learned 
advocate In the parlement of Bordeaux, in the introduction 
to his work on Les Us et eoustumes de la mer (Bordeaux, 1647), 
states that Eleanor of Aquitaine (q.v.), having observed durii^ 
her visit to the Holy Land that the collection of customs of the 
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sea contained In The Book of the ConsMe of the Sea (see Con- 
3 DLATE or THE Sea) was held in high repute in the Levant, dnrected 
on her return that a record should be made of the judgments of 
the maritime court of the island of OJiron (at that time a p^uiiar 
court of the duchy of Guienne), in order that they might serve 
as law amoiwst Uie mariners of the Western Sm. He states 
further that fechard I. of Kngland, on his return from the Holy 
Land, brought back with him a roll of those judgihents, which 
he published in England and ordained to be observed as law. 
Though R. G. Marsden doubts the story of Richard I. having 
brou^t back La Leye Olyroun to England, the general outline 
of Cleirar's account accords with a memorandum on the famous 
roll of 12 Edw. III., “ De Superioritate Maris Angliae ” (for 
many ycur.s preserved in the archives of the Tower of London, 
now deposited in the Public Record Office). According to this 
memorandum, the king’s justiciaries were instructed to declare 
and uphold the laws and statutes made by the kings of England, 
in order to maintain peace and justice amongst the people of 
every nation passing through the sea of England. 

The earliest version of these OI£ron sea laws comprised certain 
customs of the sea which were observed in the wine and the oil 
trade, as carried on between the ports of Guienne and those of 
Brittany, Normandy, England and Flanders. No English trans¬ 
lation seems to have been made before the RttUer of the Sea, 
printed in lAindon by ITiomas Petyt in 1536, in which they arc 
styled “ the Lawes of ye Yle of Auleron and ye Judgementes 
of ye See.” French was, in fact, a tongue familiar to the English 
high court of admiralty down to the reign of Henry VI. A 
Flemish text, however, appears to have been made in the latter 
part of the 14th century, the Purple Book of Bruges, preserved 
m the archives of Bruges, in a handwriting somewhat later 
than that of the Liber memorandorum. Prefixed to this Flemish 
version is the title, “ Dit es de Coppie van den Rollen van 
Oleron van den Vonnesse van der Zee.” Certain changes, 
however, have been made in the Purple Book of Bruges in the 
names of the ports mentioned in the original Gascon text. For 
instance, Sluys is in several places sul^tituted for Bordeaux, 
just as in the Rutter of the Sea London replaces Bordeaux. That 
these sea laws were administered in the Flemish maritime 
courts may be inferred from two facts. First, a Flemish transla¬ 
tion of them was made for the use of the maritime tribunal of 
Damme, which was the chief Flemish entrepot of the wine trade 
in the 13th century. The text of this translation has been 
published by Adriaen Verwer under the title of the Judgments 
of Damme. In the second place, there is preserved in the archives 
of the senate of Danzig, where there was a maritime court of 
old, an early manuscript of the 15th century, containing a 
Flemish reproduction of the Judgments of Oleron headed' “ Dit 
is Twater Recht in Vlaenderen.” So far there can be no doubt 
that the Judgments of Oleron were received as sea laws in 
Flanders as well as in England in the 14th century. Further 
inquiry can trace them as they followed the course of the wine 
trade in the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. Boxhom, in his 
Chronyk van Zeelande, has published a Dutch version of them, 
which van Leeuwen has reproduced in his Batavia lUustrata, 
under the title of the Laws of. West-Capell in Zealand. Verwer 
has also published a Dutch text of them in his NedeHarU's 
See-Rechten, accompanied by certain customs of Amsterdam, 
of which other MSS. exist, in which those customs are described 
as usages of Stavoren, or as usages of Enkhuizen, both ports 
of active commerce m the 15th century. Of these customs 
of Amsterdam, or, as they were more generally styled, “ Ordin¬ 
ances of Amsterdam,” further mention is made below. 

A new and enlarged collection o( sea laws, purporting to be an 
extract of the ancient laws of OlSron, made itt appearance in the 
latter part ed the 15th century In Le Grant Routier de la mw, printed 
at Poitiers in France by Jan de Mamef, at the sign of the Pelican. 
The title-page is without a date, but tfas dedication, which purports 
to be addrsiHed by its author, Pierre Garcie, alias Ferranoe, to his 
godson, is dated from St Gillea on the Ihst day of May 1483. It 
conta^ forty-seven articles, of which the first twenty-two are 
idenrical with articlea of the " Judgments of the Sea," in the Liter 
m e mo r a n dorum. the remaining articlet being evidently of more 
lecent origin. A black-letter edition of this work in French, without 


a date, is preserved in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and to the 
last article this colophon is appended: " Ces choses prfieSdentes 
sont extraictes du tr^ utille et profittable RooUe Doloyron par le 
met Pierre Garcie alias Ferrande.” An English translation is printed 
in the appendix to A View of the Admiral Jurisdiction, publisted in 
1661 by Dr John Godoiphin, in which the laws are described as "an 
ExtTMt of me Ancient Laws of OlSron rendered into Engl^ out of 
Garsias alias Ferrand." Although this new text had the recom¬ 
mendation of an advocate who bad filled the office of judge of the 
Admiralty Court during the Commonwealth and been appointed 
king’s advocate-general by Charles 11., it seems to have been super¬ 
seded in a short time by Cleirac's Vs et coustumes de la mer, to 
which was appended the following clause of authentication : " 'Tes- 
moin le Seel de I’Isle d'Oliron, estably aux contracts de la dite lale, 
le jour du Mardy apres la Feste Sainct AndrS I'an mlUe deux cens 
aoixant-six." Cfcirac does not inform us from what source or under 
what circumstances he procured his text, nor on what authority 
he has adopted in certain articles readings at variance with those 
of Garcie, whilst he retains the same number of articles, to wit, 
forty-seven. The clause of authentication cannot be accepted as a 
warranty above suspicion, as the identical clause of authentication 
with the same date is appended to the early Norman and Breton 
versions of the rolls, which contain only twenty-six articles. Cleirac’s 
version, however, owing probably to the superior style in which it 
was edited, and to the importance of the other treatises on maritime 
matters which Cleirac hac brought together for the first time in a 
single volume, seems to have obtained a preference in England over 
Garde’s text, as it was received in the High Court of Admiralty 
durag the judgeship of Sir Leoline Jenkyns, and an English trans¬ 
lation of it was introduced into the English translation of the Black 
Book of the Adtmrally made by John Bedford, the deputy registrar 
of the High Court. It seems to have been Bedford’s intention to 
print this translation under the title of " Sea Laws ’’; but the 
manuscript passed into the hands of Sir Leoline Jenkyns, who gave 
it to the College of Advocates in 1685. The Black Book itself, which 
was missing lor a long time from the Admiralty registry, was dis¬ 
covered in the 19th century and replaced in the archives of the 
Admiralty Court. Of these two versions of the sea laws of Olfron 
the earlier obtained a world-wide reception, for it was translated 
into Castilian (Fuero de Lavron) by order of King Alphonso X., and 
a Gascon text of it is still preserved in the archives of Leghorn, 
apiiarently in a handwriting of the 15th century, entitled " Asso es 
la copia deus Kollcs dc Lcron de juegemens de mar.’’ 

The parent stock of the Visby sea laws would appear to have been 
a code preserved in the chancery of Liibeck, drawn uj) in the Old 
Saxon tongue, and dated 1240. This code contains amongst many 
others certiiin articles on maritime law which are identical with 
articles in the Gotland sea laws. This collection comprises sixty-six 
articles, and it is now placed beyond a doubt by modern researches, 
especially of Professor schlyter of Lund, that these Gotland sea laws 
are a compilation derived from three distinct sources—a Liibeck, 
an 016ron and an Amsterdam source. A Saxon or Low German text 
of this collection was printed for the first time in 1505 at Copenhagen 
by Godfrey de Gemen, a native of Gouda in Holland, who is reputed 
to liavo set up the earliest printing-press in Copenhagen, Tliis 
print has no title-page, and m this respect resembles die earliest 
known print ai The Consulate of the Sea; but upon a blank leaf, 
wliich occupies the place of a frontispiece in one of two copies of 
Godfrey de Gemen's text, both preserved in the royal library at 
Copenhagen, there has-been Inserted with a pen in alternate lines of 
black and red ink the title ’’ Dat hiwheste Gotlansche Watcr-Kecht 
godriickct to Koppenhaven Anno ikimini m.d.v.," and there has 
also been inserted on the first page of the text tlie introductory 
title " Her beghynt dat hoghestc Water-Kecht ’’ (here begins the 
supreme sea law). Professor Schlyter discovered a MS. (No. 3123) 
in the royal library at Copenhagen, which is written on parchment 
in a hand of the 15th century, and from which it seems probable 
that Godfrey de Gemen mainly derived his text, as it comprises the 
same number of articles, containing the same matter arranged in 
the same order, with this minor difierence, that, .whilst both the MS. 
and the print have the simple title " Water-Recht ’’ prefixed to the 
first article, the MS. has also a similar title prefixed to the fifteenth. 
Further, as this article, together with those that follow it in the MS., 
appears to be in a handwriting different from that of the articles that 
precede, the fifteenth article may justly be considered as the first of 
a distinct series, more particularly as they are numbered in Roman 
characters, beginning with § i, and such characters are continued 
with a single interruption down to the end of the MS. Although, 
however, &e numeration of the articles of this second series is 
continuous and 81c handwriting of the MS. from the fifteenth to 
the sixty-sixth article is unchanged, the text of the series is not 
continuous, as the fortieth article commences with an introductory 
clause—" This is the ordinance which the skippers and merchants 
have reserved amongst themselves as ship law.'’ There is no diffi¬ 
culty in recognizing the first division Of this second series of sea laws 
as a Low German version of the Judgments of OUron, transmitted 
most probably through a Flem&h text. ’This hypothesis would 
account for the substitution in several articles of Shivs for Bordeaux. 
On the other hand, the introductory clause which ushers in the 
fortieth article is identical with the title that is generally prefixed 
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to MSS. of tiw maritime Ordiiumces at Amaterdam, and the text 
of this and of the foUov^ articles down to the sixty-fifth inclusive 
is evidently of Dutch origin and more or less identicm with Verwer's 
text of the usages of Amsterdam. M. Pardesaus, in his valuable 
CoUeeHon it Int maritinus, published in Paris before Professor 
Schlyter made known the result of his researches, jutly remarked 
tlut the provisions of several articles of this last division of the sea 
laws are mconaistent with the tbeo^ that they originated at Visby. 
It may be observed that the sixty-sixth article of the MS. is a Lubeck 
law identical with the first article of the first series, which is of 
Lubeck origin. Ko colophon is appended to this final article in the 
MS. NevertbeleBS, Godfrey de Gemon's edition of 1505, which breaks 
off in the middle of the sixty-sixth article of the MS., has the following 
colophon: " Here end the Gotland sea laws, which the community 
of merchants and skippers have ordained and made at Visby, that 
ril men may regulate themi ' ' ' ^ 

question 


ril men may regulate themselves by them. Printed at Copenhagen, 
a.o. H.o.v.'^ The question naturally suggests itself. To what MS. 


was Godfrey ds Gemen indebted for this colophon, or is the alterna¬ 
tive more probable that he devised it ? There is no known MS. 
of this collection of an earlier date to which an appeal can be made 
as an authority for this colophon ; on the contrary, the only known 
I^S. of which the date is earlier than Godfrey de Gemen’s print, 
both of which are in the library of the university of Copenhagen, are 
without this colophon, and one of them, which puqiorts to have been 
completed at Nykdping on the Eve of the Visitation of the Virgin 
in 1494, concludes with a colophon which precludes all idea that 
anything has been omitted by the scribe, vix., “ Here ends this book, 
and may God send us His grace. Amen.*’ We are disposed to think 
that C^men himself devised this colophon. He was engaged in 
printing for the first time other collections of laws for the Danish 
government, and, as Gotland was at that time a possession of Den¬ 
mark, he may have thus distinguished the sea laws from another 
collection, namely, of land laws. Professor Schlyter, however, 
believes Gemen may have borrowed it from a MS. which is lost, or 
at all events is not known. There is some support to this view in 
the fact that in the archives of the guildhall of Lubeck there is pre¬ 
served a MS. of 1533 which contains a Low German version of the 
same collection of sea laws, with a rubric prefixed to the first article 
announcing them to be " the water law or sea law, which is the oldest 
and highest law of Visby," and there are good reasons for supposing 
that the scribe of this MS. copied his text from a MS. other than the 
Copenhagen MS. The same observation will apply to a second MS. 
of a similar character preserved in the library of the gymnasium of 
Lubeck, which purports to have been written in 1537* But as regards 
the Visby sea laws little reliance can be placed on such rubrics or 
colophons as proofs of the facts recited in them, though they may be 
valuable as evidence of the reputed origin of the sea laws at the time 
when the scribe completed the MS. In illustration of this view it 
may be stated that in the same year in which the more recent of 
these two MSS. purports to have been completed—namely 1537— 
there was printed at Lubeck an enlarged edition of the sea laws 
consisting of seventy-two articles, being a Low German translation 
of a Dutch text, in which six additional Dutch laws had been inserted 
which are not found in the Copenhagen MS., nor have a place in 
Gemen’s text, yet to this edition is prefixed the title, " This is the 
highest and oldest sea law, which the community of merchants and 
shipmasters have ordained and made at Visby, that all perrons who 
would be secure may regulate themselves by it.’’^ Further,_it has an 
introductory clause to its thirty-seventh article—" This is the 
ordinance which the community of skippers and merchants have 
resolved upon amongst themselves as ship law, which the men of 
Zeeland, Holland, Flanders hold, and witli the law of Visby, which 
is the oldest ship law." At the end of the seventy-second article 
there follows this colophon : " Here ends the Gotland sea law, 
which the community of merchants and mariners have ordained and 
made at Visby, that each may regulate himself by it. All honour Iw 
to God, MDXxxvii." Each article of this edition has pr^xed to it 
after its particuhir number the word ’’ bclevingc ’’ (judgment). 
It would thus appear that the Visby sea laws have fared like the 
016ron sea laws ; they have gathered bulk with increMing years. 

The question remains to be answered. How did this collection of 
sea laws acquire the title of the ’’ Visby sea laws ’’ outside the Baltic ? 
for under such title they were received in Scotland in the i6th 
century, as may be inferred from extracts from them cited in Sir 
James Balfour’s Systtm of the more Ancient Laws of Scotland, which, 
although not printed till 1754, was completed before his death in 
1583. The text of the Visby sea laws generally current in Englatid 
is an English translation of a French text which Cleirac published in 
1641 in his Vs et coustumes de la mer, and is an abbreviated, and in 
many respects mutilated, version of the original sea laws. This 
inquiry, however, would open a new chapter on toe subject of toe 
northern sea laws, and toe civilising infiuence which the merchants 
of Visby exercised in the 13th century through their factories at 
Novgorod, linking thereby toe trade of toe Baltic to that of the 

Black Sea. ^X^,Trrr 

See Pardessus, Collection de lois maritimes anUntures au XVIlf 
tilde (6 vols., Palis, 1828-1845): Schlyter, Wieby Stadslag och 
beiiig voj, vlii. of toe Corpus juris Sueco-Gotorum anti^t 
(Lund, 1853): and The Black Book of the Admiralty, ed. ^ Sir 
Travers ’fwiss (4 vote., London, 1871-1876). An exhaustively 


entical edition of the Rhodian sea law (given in vol. i. of Fardessu^ 
by W. Ashbumer, appeared in 1909 (Oxford, University Preas). 
It conjtains valuable material not only on the Rhodian sea law, but 
on toeVitoottS other sea laws in force on the Mediterranean coast. 

BBAli-FlSHBRIBB. Seals of all descriptions (see Seal)— 
whether belonging to the typical fanily Pkoetdae, or true sew, 
or to 'the Oiariidae, or sea-lions and sea-bears—are of great 
commercial value. Whereas, however, the true seals and the 
sea-lions are hunted only for the sake of their hides and blubber, 
the sea-bears are sought on account of their valuable " seal¬ 
skin ” (see Carnivora ; also Fur). Walruses (Odobaenidae) are 
hunted not only for their hides and blubber but also for the 
ivory of their tusks, which is, however, far less valuable than 
elephant-ivory. Among the more important species of sea- 
bears or fur-seals, which yield commercial “ seal-skin,” may be 
mentioned Otaria {Arctoeephalus) australis of South America 
and the adjacent islands, including the Galapagos group and 
Tierra-del-Fuego ; O, (A.) antarciica or pusilla of South Africa 
and the Crozets; 0 . (A.) gazella of Kerguelen Island ; and O. 
(A.) Forsieri of the coasts of New Zealand and South-Western 
Australia. This group was widely distributed over the pelagic 
islands of the southern hemisphere, but is now practically extSnet 
in the greater part of its habitat, although remnants of im¬ 
portance ekist on l/ibos Island in the mouth of the river Plata 
in Uruguay, and on the islands off Cape Horn, both of which 
now receive protection from government. A second group is 
represented by Otaria (Callorhinus) ursina of the Commander 
Islands and Pribiloff Islands in Bering Sea, Robben Island and 
the Kurile Islands, Sea of Okhotsk, and other parts of the North 
Pacific; the forms from the different islands having received 
distinct sjiecific names. 

Of the southern herds litjle authentic information exists, 
but the records for the northern herds are fairly complete. At 
the period of its maximum development, 1870 to 1880, the herd 
of the Pribiloff Islands numbered about zj million animals; 
that of the Commander Islands about one-half as many. 
herd in the Sea of Okhotsk is one of minor importance, numbering 
in 1897 less than 1000 animals on Robben Island. All thero 
herds became greatly reduced, and in 1896-1897 numbered in 
all not more than 600,000 animals. The typical adult male or 
bull (sikaleh) of the second group attains maturity a,bout the 
seventh year, and weighs from 400 to 500 Ib. It is 6 ft. in length, 
with a girth of 4i ft. The fur is blackish or dark brown, with 
long yellowish-white hairs, especially long and firm on the back 
of the neck, forming the so-called “ wig ” or mane. The animal 
stands erect and runs or “ lollops ” along the ground when 
on land. TTic adult female, or cow (matka), b much smaller, 
averaging about 80 lb in weight, with leng^ and girth in pro¬ 
portion. The fur is of varying shades of brown ; she bean 
her first young at the age of three years. 

’The breeding-grounds are boulder-strewn beaches or rocky 
hill slopes near the shore. On these the sea-^rs congregate 
in close-set masses called “rookeries.” The unit of rookery life 
b the family group, or “ harem,” each bull collecting as many 
females as he can control. The number ranges from i to 100 
or more, averaging about 30. The bulls reach the islands early 
in May and take up their places. The cows begin to arrive 
the first week in June. The number on the rookeries from day 
to day grows steadily to a climax about the middle of July, when 
about one-half are present, the number actually on the ground 
diminishing to about one-fourth at and after the close of the 
breeding season with the end of July. The single young, or pup 
(^kotik), weighing 10 to 12 lb and jet black in colour, is bom 
within six to forty-eight hours after the arrival of the cow. 
Within a week the latter is served by the bull, and by the eM 
of another week she goes to sea to feed, returning at graduMly 
lengthening intervab through the summer to nounsl) her 
left' in the meantime to care for itself on the rookeries. The 
bulk, having fasted since their arrival in May, go away in August 
to feed. The pups learn to swim at the age of a month or six 
weeks, and in November, with the approach of winter, swim away 
with their mothers to the south. The winter m^ation of the 
* • 
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PribiloS seals extends as far south as the latitude of southern 
California, the return course following the coast. The Com¬ 
mander seals reach the latitude of southern Japan and«Tetum 
on their course. The fur-seals find their food, chiefly squid, 
Alaska pollack, and especially a small smelt-like fish {Tkno- 
bromus caUorhim), in deep water, and their feeding-grounds 
in Bering Sea and on the migrations lie mainly along the loo- 
iathom curve. 

The Commander Islands were discovaed by Vitus Bering in 
1741, and our first knowledge of the northern fur-seal herds comes 
from the notes of Georg Wilhelm Steller, a German naturalist 
accompanying Bering’s expedition. The Pribiloff Islands were 
discovered in 1786 and transferred with the territory of Alaska 
to the United States in 1867. Up to 1867 the catch taken by the 
Russian Company holding the Alaska monopoly was about 
75,000 yearly. Between 1868 and 1897 the reported catch of 
seals from the Pribiloff herd on land was 2,440,213, and 651,282 
were reported as taken by pelagic sealing; but the latter is 
certainly greatly under the truth. From 1867 to 1902 the fur-seal 
catch was worth, it has been estimated, about $35,000,000. 
From 1870 to 1890 the United States government leased the 
i.slonds to the Alaska Commercial Company, and in 1890 the 
monopoly passed to the North American Commercial Company ; 
this lease expired on the 1st of May 1910, and was not to be 
renewed. The catch was limited to 60,000 in 1890 and 1891; 
7500 in 1892 and 1893; 20,000 in 1894; 15,000 in 1895 J 20,000 
in 1897 ; 30,000 in 18^, 1898-1903; and 15,000 in 1904, 1905 
and 1906. The total number of skins shipped by the lessees from 
1870 to 1906 was 2,135,248, From 1868 to 1906 the receipts 
from royalties on skins was $9,311,054-77, and the expenses of 
the United States were $1,353,015-53 (including $349,464-88 
for agents, $254,051-49 for supplies to natives, $483,842-65 
for Bering Sea awards and commission, and $41,000-31 for 
investigation of the fur-seal fisheries in 1898-1899); besides this, 
from 1890 to 1895 the government expended $1,410,722 for the 
policing of Bering Sea and the prevention of illegal pelagic 
hunting. 

The Russians worked out the principle, based on the polygamous 
habit of the animals, of affording absolute protection to the breeding 
female herd, and confining the killing to the supeiffuous 
^males. The young males, or bachelors, " haul out" to 
ttiulc " sleep on beaches adjacent to, but distinct from, 

the breeding-grounds. Here they are surrounded at night 
by the scaling gangs, rounded up in droves of from 1000 
to 3000, and driven inland to the killing - grounds. The large 

droves are broken up into successive " pods,^' or groups, of from 
30 to 50, of which the " killable " seals (animals of three years of 
age or approximating to such in size) are knocked down with clubs, 
tboae too large or too small being allowed to escape. The skins arc 
removed, salted in kenches and, when cured, are exported. The 
two important processes in dressing the skins are the removal of the 
long hairs which grow out through the short thick fur, and the dyeing 
of me fur itself black. 

The decline in the fur-seal herds of Bering Sea is due to the growth 
of a rival sealing industry—the hunting of the animals at sea with 
spear or Shot-gun, known as pelagic sealing.! Stragglers from the 
tnigrating^herd had from the earliest times been taken by the Indians 
of upe Flattery and Vancouver Island, going out from the shore in 
their canoes, but the number so captured was small. In 1679, 
however, sailing vessels began to be used to carry the hunters and 
their canoes out to the main body of the herd, and to enable them 
to follow its movements. The industry developed rapidly, by 1892 
employing a fleet of 122 sailing vessels, each with from five to twenty 
hunting crews. The catch at sea grew to a maximum in 1894 of 
140,000 skins. The operations of the fleet gradually extendi to 
cover the entire migratioa route of the herd, and in 1883 the sealers 
entered its summer feeding-grounds in Bering Pelagic hunting, 
necessarily indiscriminate, Netted most seriously the herd of breed¬ 
ing females. Investigations carried on in Bering Sea in 1893 and 
1896 show that from 62 to 84 % of the pelagic catdi were of this 
class, the death of the female involving the deatii of her unborn 
offspring, as well as that of the unweaned young. From .1870 to 
<902 the " pelagic " catch has been estimated (Jordan) as i,oop,ooo, 
nearly hall the corresponding total for the lancf-catch. 

'Hie abuse of pelade sealing naturSDy created much indignation 

! 'A temporary cause for the shrinkage of the herd was the ravages 
of the VHdnena, a -worm which attacked the infant eeals i in 
it seemed no longer to be present 


in America. Under sanction of a claim made by Russia in 1821 to 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea (a claim decided by the Paris 
Ttilmnal of 1893 to be untenable), the United States in <886 seized 
sealing vessels operating in that sea—among them Canadian vessels. 
This brought on a diplomatic discussion with the British government, 
which culminated in 1892 in a treaty by which it was agreM to suiunit 
to arbitration the claims of the United States to jurisdiction in Bering 
Sea in the interests oi her fur-seal herd when beyond the ordinary 
territorial limits. The Tribunal of Arbitration met in Paris in 1893 
(see Bering Sea Arbitration). Its decision was adverse to the 
contentions of the United States, and equally adverse to the life oi 
the fur-seal herds. As agreed upon in such event, the tribunal formu¬ 
lated a set of rules for the regulation of pelagic sealing, with a vien- 
to the protection oi the seals. These regulations provided for a close 
season in May, June and July, and a protected zone of 60 m. radius 
about the breeding islands. The regulations failed of their object, 
because the breeding females do not feed within the protected area, 
but far outside, and arc therefore taken without restriction on the 
feeding-grounds in August and September, their young being left 
to starve. 

In 1896 it was agreed between the United States and Great Britain 
that a new investigation of the facts of seal life should be made. 
At the close of this inquiry in 1897 the two Commissions met in 
VVashington as a joint Conference of Fur Seal Experts, and after a 
discussion of the results of their labours, a substantial agreement 
was reached on all essential facts. On the basis of this agreement 
the fur-seal question passed into the hands of a Joint High Com¬ 
mission, representing Great Britain, the United States and Canada, 
called at Quebec in September 1898 to consider a number of questions 
at issue between the United States and Canada. There the matter 
rested. Meanwhile the herds continued to decline, and the pelagic 
catch itself fell rapidly with the depleted herds. 

The following is a summary of the fur skins from various sources 
over the period 1743 to 1897 :— 

From all sources prior to 18O8 .... 3,197,154 

Land sealing, 1868-1897, Pribiloff herd . . 2,440,213 

„ „ Commander herd . 942,730 

Pelagic sealing, 1868-1897, Pribiloff herd . 651,282 

„ Commander herd 312,247 

Lobos Island skins.316,746 

Capo Horn skins .122,390 

Grand Total .... 7,982,768 

For a full account of the fur-seals and the fur-seal industries, 
reference should be made to the reports of D'Arcy W. Thompson, 
Commissioner for Great Britain, and his associates, for 1896 and 
1897 (Parliamentary Papers, " United States," No. 3 1(1897], and 
No, I (1898]), and especially to the final report of David S. Jordan. 
Commissioner for the United States, and his associates, for the same 
years (Treasury Department Document No. 2017, Fur Seals and 
Fur Seal Islands oi North Pacific Ocean, 4 vols. and atlas, Wash¬ 
ington, 1898). Other papers of importance are: H, W. Elliott’s 
" Monograph of the Seal Islands of Alaska," Bull. 147, U.S. Fish 
Commission (18S2), and the report of C. H. Mcrriam and T. C. 
Mendenhall, the American Commissioners for 1891, Pros, Paris 
Arbitration, ii. 311-396. 

SEALING WAX. In medieval times, when the principal 
use of sealing wax was for attaching the impression of seals to 
official documents, the composition used consisted of a mixture 
of Venice turpentine, beeswax and colouring matter, usually 
vermilion. The preparation now employed contains no wax. 
Fine red stationery sealing wax is composed of about seven 
parts by weight of shellac, four of Venice turpentine, and three 
to four of vermilion. The resins are melted together in an 
wrthenware pot over a moderate fire, and the colouring matter 
is added slowly with careful stirring. The mass when taken 
from the fire is poured into oiled tin moulds the form of the 
sticks required, and when hard the sticks are polished by passing 
them rapidly over a charcoal fire, or through a spirit fl^e, 
which melts the superficial film. For the brightest qualities 
of seali^ wax bleached lac is employed, and a proportion of 
perfuming matter—storax or balsam of Peru—is added. . 1 " 
the commoner'’ qualities considerable admixtures of chalk, 
carbonate of magnesia, baryta white or other earthy matters 
are employed, and for the various colours appropriate mineral 
pigments. In inferior waxes ordinary resin takes the place of 
lac, and the dragon gum of Australia (from Xanthorrhoea hastUis) 
and other resins are similarly substituted. Such waxes, used 
for bottling, parcelling and other coarser applications, run 
thin when heated, and are comparatively brittie, whereas fine 
wax should soften slowly and is tenacious and adhesive. 
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SEALS. The idea of testifying the personal presence or the i 
agency of an individual on some particular occasion, by affixing \ 
the impression of his seal (Lat. sigilhm, O. Fr. seel) to the record I 
or object connected with the transaction of the moment, can be j 
traced back among the nations of the old world when advanced i 
only a comparatively short way on the path of civilization. 1 
In the East the custom which has prevailed for centuries, and 
which is a practice at the present day, of using the seal as a stamp 
wherewith to print its device in ink or pigment in authentication 
of a document is parallel to our western habit of inscribing a 
signature for the same purpose. In the West, too, the impression 
of the seal has, at certain periods, had the same value as the 
signature ; and at all times the connexion between the signature 
and the seal has been intimate in European practice (see Auto- 
GRAPus and Diplomatic). But the western method of obtaining 
the impression has differed from the eastern method. With us, 
the notion of a seal is an impression in relief, obtained from 
an incised design, either on a soft material such as wax or clay, 
or on a harder material such as lead, gold or silver. By common 
usage the word “ seal ” is employed as a term to describe both 
the implement for making the impression, and the impression 
itself; but properly it should be confined to the latter, the graven 
implement being technically called the matrix. 

The earliest examples of seals, both matrices and impressions, 
are found among the antiquities of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria. On the clay stoppers of wine jars of the 
remote age which goes by the name of the pre-dynastic 
period, and which preceded the historic period of the 
first Pharaohs, there are seal impressions which must have been 
produced from matrices, like those of Babylonia and Assyria, 
of the cylinder type, the impress of the design having bep 
repeated as the cylinder was rolled along the surface of the moist 
clay. Two such engraved cylinders of this archaic period are in 
the British Museum collections. The cylinder, however, seems 
to have been generally superseded in Egypt by the engraved 
scarab, or beetle-shaped object, which, it may be assumed, 
was used at an early time, as it certainly was in later Egyptian 
history, for scaling purposes, although its proper function was that 
of an amulet. Still, the fashion for c>'linders appears to have 
revived at intervals, for they are found in the 6th, the 12th and 
the 18th dynasties. Even in the 1st dynasty, about 4500 b.c., 
the Egyptian Pharaohs had their official sealers, or, to use a 
modern expression, keepers of the Royal Seal. Egyptian signet- 
rings, which were used for sealing, date back to the 12th dynasty. 

As already stated, the matrices of ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian seals, usually cut on precious stones, arc in cylinder form. 

, The fine collection in the British Museum presents 
/oa/waatf us with Babylonian specimens of even archaic times, 
Aiarriu followed by an historical series, the earliest of which 
laals. gf nearly 4500 years B.c. The Assyrian series is 

not so full. The engraved subjects are chiefly mythological. 
Impressions are to be found on many of the cuneiform clay 
tablets. Early in the 7th century b.c. the cylinder seal gave 
place to the cone, the impression being henceforth obtained 
after the fashion followed to the present day. 

The Ihoenicians, as was only to be expected of those traders 
and artisans of the ancient world, appear to have adopted both 
the cylinder of Assyria and the scarab of Egypt as 
patterns for their seals. Examples indeed me rare, 

' but that these people were acquainted with both 
forms is certain. Phoenician names are found cut both on 
cylinder matrices and on scarabs by the Phoenician engravers 
employed in Assyria and Egypt; and, when the conc-slmped 
matrix superseded the cylinder in W'estem Asia, the Phoenicians 
conformed to the change. 

In Europe, the use of seals among the early Greeks is well 
known. Of the Mycenaean period numerous seal-impressions 
in clay have been found. Also from ancient times 
22 b* have survived the numerous engraved stones or 
pebbles, technically called gems, which sen’ed as 
matrices and in most instances were undoubtedV mountod 
as finger-rings or were furnished with swivels. At first bemg 


used in their natural fonns, these pebbles or gems have been 
grouped as lenticular or bean-shaped, and glandular or of the 
sling-bolt pattern ; later, from the 6th to the 4th century B.c., 
they were fashioned as scaraboids, that is, in the general form 
of the Egyptian scarab, but without the sculptured details of 
the beetle’s body. To these, by a natural proce.ra, succeeded 
the matrix formed of only a thin slice of stone, which was more 
conveniently adapted for the bezel of the ring ; and in this shape 
the engraved matrix passed on from the Greeks to the Romans. 
Signet-rings also with fixed metal bezels were in common use 
among the Greeks from about 600 b.c. 

But while the scarab met with little favour in Greece, where, 
as just stated, the scaraboid was preferred, among the Etruscans 
its adoption was complete, and with them it became 
the commonest form of the seal-matrix, dating from 
the latter part of the 6th century B.c., engraved 
chiefly with subjects derived from Greek art. 

Impressions of late Greek or Roman gems in clay have survived 
in a lew instances. A series of imprc.ssions from Greek seals 
was found at Selinus in Sicily, dating before 249 B.c.; a small 
collection of sealed Greek documents on papyrus of the 4th and 
3rd centuries B.c. has been discovered nt Elephantine in 
Egypt. An interesting and very rare example of a Roman 
law deed sealed with gem impressions in clay is in the British 
Museum, recording the sale of a slave buy in a.d. 166. 

It is not the object of this article to deal further with tlie 
history of antique seals (see Numismatics ; also Gems, Jewelry 
and Ring), but to give, some account of European seals of the 
middle ages, when the revival of their use for tlie authentication 
of documents resulted in their universal employment among all 
classes of society. Hence it is that we are in possession of the vast 
number of impressions still to be found in public museums and 
archives, and in private muniment rooms and antiquarian collec¬ 
tions, cither attached to the original diarters or other deeds 
which they authenticated, or as independent specimens. Hence, 
too, have survived a fairly large number of matrices. 

The connecting link between the general use of the signet, 
which was required by the Roman law for legal puiposes, but 
which had died out by the 7th centur)', and the revival 
of seals in the middle ages is to be found in the chanceries ,atSevml 
of the Merovingian and Carolingian sovereigns, where (ma, 
the practice of affixing the royal seal to diplomas 
appears to have been generally maintained (.see Diplomatic). 
Naturally, surviving examples of such seals are rare, but they 
are sufficient in number to mdicate the style adopted at different 
periods. The seal-ring of Childcric II. (d. 673) was found in 
his tomb, bearing a full-face bust and his name ; and impressions 
of seals of later monarchs of the Merovingian line, engraved with 
their busts and names, have survived. Pippin the f^oH and the 
early Carolings made use of intaglios, both actual antiques and 
copies from them ; their successors had seals of ordinary ^pes 
usually showing their busts. One of the oldest matrices is an 
intaglio in rock crystal, now preserved at Aix-la-Chapelle, bearing 
a portrait head of Ixithair II., king of Lorraine (aj). 855-869), 
and the legend “ Xpe [CAmte] Adivva Hlothsuium Rtg.” As 
time advanced there was a growing tendency to enlarge the royal 
seal. Under Hugh Capet there was (a.d. 989) a further devdop- 
ment, the king being represented half-len^ with the royal 
insignia; and at last under Henry I. (a.d. 1031-1060) the royal 
seal of France was complete as tite seal of majesty, bearing the 
full effigy of the king enthroned. In Germany, however, this 
full type had already been attained somewhat ewlier in the seal 
of the emperor Henry II. (a.d. 1002-1024); and it had been used 
even earlier by Armilf, count of I'lmders, in 94s. The royal 
seal thus developed as a seal of majesty became the type for 
subsequent seals of dignity of the monarchs of the middle ^ea 
and later, the inscription or legend giving Ihe name and titles 
of the sovereign concerned. 

All the early royal seals which have been referred to were 
affixed to the face of the documents, that is, en fiaeari ; but in 
ihe nth century the practice of appending the seal from thongi 
or cords came into vi^ue ; by the izth century it was universal. 
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Nattnlljr, the introduction of the pendant seal invited an 
impression on the back as well as on the face of the disk of wax 
or other material employed. Hence arose tiie use of the counter¬ 
seal, which might be an impression from a naatrix actually so 
ealM (eontrasi^im), or that of a signet or private seal {lecretum), 
such countersealing implying a personal corroboration of the 
sealing. The earliest seal of a sovereign of France to which a 
counterseal was added was that of Louis VII. (a.d. 1141), an 
equestrian effigy of the king as duke of Aquitaine being impressed 
on the reverse. When, in 1154, Aquitaine passed to the English 
crown, this counterseal disappeared, and eventually in subsequent 
reigns a fleur-de-lis or the shield of arms of France took its place. 
In the German royal seals the imperial eagle or the imperial 
shield of arms was the ordinary counterseal. 

To turn to England : it appears that the kings of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, or at least some of them, imitated their Frankbh 
Aagh. neighbours in using signets or other seals. There are 

SMxoa still extant an impression of the seal of Ofia of Mercia 

ear*/ (x.D. 790) bearing a portrait head; and one of the seal of 
Edgar (a.d. 960), an intaglio gem. The first royal seal 
of England which ranks as a “ great seal ” is that of Edward the 
Confessor, impressions of which are extant. This seal was 
_ furnished with a counterseal, the design being nearly 

identical with that of the obverse (fig. 1). William thie 
Conqueror, as duke of Normandy, used an equestrian 
seal, representing him mounted and armed for battle. After 

the conquest of England, 
he added a seal of majesty, 
copied from the seal of 
Henry I. of France, as a 
counterseal. In subsequent 
reigns the order of the two 
seals was reversed, the seal 
of majesty becoming the 
obverse, and the reverse 
being the equestrian seal; 
a pattern which has been 
followed, almost uniformly, 
down to the present day. 

Besides the two royal 
seals of Anglo-Saxon kings 
noticed above there are 
extant a few other seals, 
and there is documentary evidence of yet others, which were 
Aagio- “ England before the Norman Conquest; but 

Sanaa the rarity of such examples is an indication that the 
prirf employment of seals could not have been very 
•••*■ common among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Berht- 
wald the thane, in 788, and .£thelwulf of Mercia, in 857, 
affixed their seals to certain documents. In the British 
Museum are the bronze matrices of seals of .lEthilwald, 
bishop of Dunwich, about 800; of iElfric, alderman of 
Hampshire, idoout 98$; and the finely carved ivory double 
matrix of Godwin the thane (on the obverse) and of the 
nun Godcyihe (on the reverse), of the beginning of the nth 
century. In the Chapter Libraiy of Durham there is the matrix 
of the monastic seal of about the year 970; and in the British 
Museum, appended to a later charter (Harl. 45 A. 36), is the 
impression of the seal of Wilton Abbey of about 974. 

Ihe official practice of the Frankish kings, which, as we have 
seen, was the means of handing down, the Roman tradition of the 
use cd the ligBet, was gradually imitated by high 
officers of state. In the 8th century the mayors of 
palace are found affixing their personal seals to royal 
diplomas; and, once the idea was started, the multiplication of 
seals naturally followed. From the end of the 10th century there 
was a growing tendency to their general use. From the izth 
to the 1 jth century inclusive, sealing was the ordinary process of 
authenticating le^ documents; and during that period an 
infinite variety of seals was in existence, ^e royal seals of 
dignity or great seals we have already noticed. Ihe soverrign 
wo had his personal seals: hb pnvy seal, his signet. 



Fio. I.—Seal of Edward the Confessor. 
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provinces, the public departments, the royal and public officers, 
the courts of law: all had their special seals. The numerous 
class of ecclesiastical seals comprised episcopal seals of all kinds, 
official and pwsonal; seals of cath^rals and chapters; of 
courts and officials, &c. The monastic series is one of the largest, 
and, from an artistic point of view, one of the most important. 
The topographical or local series comprises the seals of cities, 
of towns and boroughs and of corporate bodies. Then comes 
the vast collections of personal seals. Equestrian seals of barons 
and knights; the seals of ladies of rank ; the armorial seals of 
the gwitiy; and the endless examples, chiefly of private seals, 
with devices of all kinds, sacred and profane, ranpng from the 
finely engraved work of art down to the rougldy cut merchant’s 
mark of the trader and the simple initial letter of the yeoman, 
typical of the time when everyb^y had his seal. 

The ordinary shape of the medieval seal is rouhd; but there are 
certain exceptions. I.adies' seals and some classes of ecclesiastical 
and monastic seals are of pointed oval form, which is 
best adapted to receive the standing figure of lady, bishop, 
abbot or saint: the common types in such classes. Fancifully 
shaped seals also occur, but they are comparatively rare. 

In the middle ages the metal chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of matrices was bronze. Among the wealthy, silver was not 
uncommon; among the poor, lead was in general use. 

Matrices of steel and iron were made at a later time in 
the I6th and 17th centuries. In the nth centuiy a fairly large 
number of matrices were cut in ivory. The use 01 engraved gems 
in the early middle ages has already been 
noticed ; but the taste ior antique intaglios was 
not confined to any one period. In toe later 
centuries also, particularly in the 14th century, 
they were set in seal matrices and finger ring.s. 

A fine Graeco-Roman gem, bearing a female 
head, full face and set in a medieval setting, 
does duty for toe head of Mary Magdalen, as 
seen in toe accompanying cut (fig, 2), 

Theordinarymatrixof the middlcages was pro- Fig. 2. —Antique 
vided with a ridge on toe back (or, in some in- gem used as a 
stances, with a vertical handle), by which it could private seal, 
be held while being used for sealing, and which 
might be pierced for suspension. Swkets lor toe insertion of handles 
are of comparatively late make. The matrix was in most instances 
simple, the design pving a direct impression once and for all. But 
there are exam; 3 cs of elaborate matrices composed of several pieces, 
from the impressions of which toe seal was built up in an ingenious 
fashion, boto obverse and reverse being carved in hollow work, 
through which figures and subjects impressed on an inner layer of 
wax are to be seen. Such examples are the seal matrix of toe 
Benedictine priory of St Mary and St Blaise of Boxgrave in Sussex, 
ol the i3to century, now in toe British Museum (fig. 3); and the 
matrix of Soutowick Priory in 
Hampshire, of toe same period 
(Archacologia, xxiii. 374). The 
matrix of one of the seals of 
Canterbury Cathedral was also 
constructed in the same manner. 

It has usually been toe custom 
to break up or deface the matrices 
of official seals when they have 
cea.sed to be valid, as, for example, 
at toe commencement of a new 
reign. The seals of deceased 
bltoops or abbots were solemnly 
broken in presence of the chapter 
or before toe altar. But toe legal 
maxim that corporations never die 
is well illustrated by toe survival 
of toe fine scries, not conmlcte, 
indeed, but ve^ full, 01 the 
matrices of English corporations, 
beginning with toe close of toe 
I2to century. A fine example is 
toe coiporate seal of Rochester, of 
toe 1301 century, showing toe keep 
and battlements of toe castle (fi^ 

4) in high relief. 

The common materia] for re- 
oeiving the impressions from the matrices was beeswax, generally 
stren^ened and hardened by admixture with other substances, 
such as resin, pitch and even hemp and hair. The 
employment of chalk as an ingredient in many seals 
of toe I2to centuiy has caused them to become ex- 
tremely friable. It was a common practice to apply to such seals 
a coanng of brown varnish. Besides toe transparent yellowish- 
brown m toe wax when used in its natural state, as it very 
frequently was used in the earlier middle ages, many other ootoun, 



Fig. 3.—Seal of Boxgrave 
Wory: obverse. 
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Fio. 4.—Corporate Seal of Rochester. 


especially red, dark green and dark brown, and even black, 
are found in medieval seals. Any attempt to classify examples by 
their colours fails, for, while at some periods the particulsi tints 
employed in certam chanceries may have been selected with a view 

to marking the character 
of the documents so sealed, 
such practice was not con¬ 
sistently followed. 

For the protection of the 
impression, in the rath and 
13th centuries, when it was 
an ordinary custom to im¬ 
press the .seals on thick 
cakes of wax. the surround¬ 
ing margin rising well above 
the held usually formed a 
suitable fender; at other 
times, as in the 14th and 
iSth centuries, a so-called 
wreath, or twisted shred 
of parchment, or plaited 
grass or reed, was imbedded 
m the wax round the im¬ 
pression. But the most 
common process was to sew 
up the seal in a bag or piece 
of cloth or canvas, with the mistaken notion that this would ensure 
the seal's integrity ; the ordinary result being that, on the assumption 
that seals thus protected needed no further care, tliey have been in 
most Instances either broken or crushed to powder. In later times, 
seals, especially great seals, have been freijuently htted in metal 
or wooden boxes. 

The medieval seal may be said, in general, to lie composed of two 
essential parts : the device, or type as it is sometimes called, and the 
_ . inscription or legend. It is the existence of the legend, 

surrounding the device us with a border, that distinguishes 
it from the antique engraved gem, wliich rarely bore an 
inscri)>tiuu and then only its field. Such antique gems as were 
adopted for matrices in the middle ages were usually set in metal 
mounts, on which the legends were engraved. The first and obvious 
reason for an inscription on a seal was to ensure identification of 
the owner; and therelorc the names of such owners appear in tlie 
earliest examples. Afterwards, when the use of seals became com¬ 
mon, and when they were as often toys as signets, fanciful legends 
or mottoes appropriate to the devices naturally came into vogue. 
Examples of such mottoes will be given below. 

A few words may be said regarding the different kinds of types or 
devices appropriate to particular classes or groups of medieval seals ; 
and. although these remarks have special reference to English seals, 
it may be noted tliat there is a common affinity lietween the several 
classes of seals of all countries of western Europe, and that what is 
said of tte seal-devices of one country may lie applied in general 
terms to those of the rest. The types of the great seals of sovereigns 
have already been mentioned ; a seal of majesty on the obverse, an 
equestrian seal on the reverse. Other royal official seals usually bear 
on the obverse the king enthroned or mounted, and tlie royal arms 
on the reverse. Among other official seals a very interesting type 
is tliat of tlie Lord High Admiral in the 15th century, several matrices 
of the seals of holders of the digniW having survived and being 
exhibited in the British Museum. That of John Holland, earl of 
Huntingdon, Admiral of England, Ireland and Aquitaine, 1435- 

144*, is here given (fig. 5), 
having the usual device of 
a ship, on the mainsail of 
which are the earl's ar¬ 
morial bearings. In ecclesi¬ 
astical seals generally, in 
the seals of religious foun¬ 
dations, cathedrals, monas¬ 
teries, colleges and the like, 
sacred subjects naturally 
find a place among other 
designs. Such subjects as 
the Deity, the Trinity, the 
Annunciation, theNativity, 
the Crucifixion, the Cor¬ 
onation of the Virgin, are 
not uncommon. Episcopal 
seals more generally show 
the prelate prominently as 
a standing figure, or, less 
conspicuously, as kneeling 
in prayer before the Deity or 
patron saint; the counter¬ 
seal also frequently represents him in the same posture of adoration. 
Chapter seals may bear the patron saint, or a representation, more 
or less conventional, of the cathedral; monastic seals may have 
figures of the Virgin Mary, or other patron saint, or of the founder, 
or of abbot or abbess; or the conventual building. If there be a 
counterseal, the figure of patron saint or founder may stand there, 



Pus. 3.—Seal of Lord High Admiral 
Huntingdon. 


while the building occupies the obverse. Each abbot, too, would 
have his own seal of dignity, generally showing him standing. Local 
seals of town or bornn gh may have the image of a patron saint, or 
armoriid device, or castle or ^dge or other building (see fig. 4), 
or the town itself. A seaport will be indicated by a Miip on tike 
waves. The baronial seal bears the armed and mounted knight. 
On ladies' seals the owner is often gracefully depicted standing and 
holding flower or bird, or with shields of arms. After the 14th 
century, the figures of ladies, other than quebns, vanish from seals. 
Armonal devices of the gentry first appear OO' MOls at the close of 
the iztli century; and from that time therfi is a gradual develop¬ 
ment of the heraldic seal, which in the I4t|i' centary was often a 
work of fine decorative sculpture. And, lastly, the devices on fancy 
seals are without end in their variety. 

As in all other departments of medieval art, the engnivinK of 
seals in the middle ages passed throujfh certain well-marked 
developments and changes characteristic of different 
periods. Fine seal engraving is to be found in the 
productions of many of the continental nations ; but in tiie best 
periods nothing can excel the work of English cutters. B^pnning 
with the examples of the 
nth and 12th centuries, 
we find the subjects gener¬ 
ally of an archaic style, 
which is evidence of an 
early stage of the art. -In 
the 13th century this un¬ 
developed stage has passed, 
and a fine, but still re¬ 
strained, quality of en¬ 
graving ensues, which, like 
all the allied arts of that 
century, charms with its 
simple and unpretending 
precision. For example, in 
the great seals of Ilenry 
III., something of the 
antique stiffness remains, 
but the general effect and 
the finish of the details 
are admirable. We may 
refer also again to the 
Boxgrave seal (fig. 3) as a 
fine specimen of 13th cen¬ 
tury architectural carving. 

But the most beautiful 
seal of this period, and in 
many respects the most beautiful medieval seal in existence, 
is the monastic seal of Merton Priory, in Surrey, of the yew 
1241. An engraving of the obverse, the Virgin and Child, is 
here given (fig. 6). The Merton seal is the work of a master hand 
treating his subject with wonderful breadth and freedom. As the 
century advances, a more 
graceful movement in the 
figures is discernible. For 
instance, the great seal of 
Edward I. shows a de¬ 
parture from the severe 
simplicity of his pre¬ 
decessor in the addition 
of decorative architec¬ 
tural details, and in rise 
easier action of the 
equestrian figure, which 
in this instance is of a 
strikingly fine type. Com¬ 
parable with It is the 

rem arkable baronial ^ Fite-Walter. 

equestrian seal of Robert _ , , 

Fitz-Walter (fig. 7), 1298-1304, the silver matrix of whkdl is m 
the British Museum collections. 

The work of the 14th century is marked by a great develop¬ 
ment in decoration. Where the artist of fht former century 
would have secured his effect by simple, firm lines, the new school 
trusted to a more superficial style, in which onuiment rather than 



F10.6.—^Merton Priory Seal. 
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form is Il»e leadmg motive. The new style is conspicuous in the 
grent seiils and other official seals of Edward III., as well as tn 
other classes. The 14th century is also the period of enriched 
canopies, ot niches and pinnacles and of other details of monu¬ 
mental sculpture reproduced in its seals. A very beautiful and 

typical example of the 
best work of &is period 
is to be seen in the seal 
of Richard de Bury, 
bishop of Durham from 
1333 to »345 (fig-8). It 
is to be remarked that 
the standing figure of 
the bishop in episcopal 
seals, of the abbot in 
monastic seals and of 
the lady in ladies’ seals, 
which was so persistent 
from the 12 th century 
onwards, proved to be 
the happy cause of the 
maintenance of the 
elegant oval shape in 
examples of these 
classes, wherein some of 
the best balanced de¬ 
signs are to be found. 

The isth century 
brought with it to seal¬ 
engraving, as it did to 
other departments of 
medieval art, the 
elements of decadence. 
The execution becomes of a more mechanical type ; the strength 
of the 13th century and the gracefulness of the 14th century have 
passed; and, while examples of great elaboration were still 
product, the tendency grows to overload the decoration. This 
defect if noticeable, for example, in the elaborate great seals of 
the Henries of the 15th century, as compared with the finer 
types of their predecessors. As a good example of the middle 



Fro. 8.‘~-€eal of Richard de Bury, 
late 14th century. 
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of the century, the sesd'of King’s College, Cambri^j of about 
the year r443, is here given (fig. 9), showing the Virgin m glory in 
the centre, bi^ween St Nicholas and King He^ Vl. 

With the rise of the period of the Renaissance, Kke other 
medieval grts, seal-engraving passed out of the rimge of the 
tra^ons of ^ midme a^ and came under the influence of 
the (drived classical or pMudo-claracal sentiment. There is, 
therefbte, no need to pursue the subject further. 


We close this portion of the present article with i^cimens of 
the legends or mottoes which are to be found on the innumerable 
personal seals of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, 

They are of great variety, and many of them are very 
interesting, both on account of the devices which they accompany 
and the sentiments which they express. In English seals they 
are found composed in Latin, in French, and in the vernacular. 
First there are legends describing the qualily of the seal or 
conveying a message to the recipient of the .missive, as Privd 
su (suis); privi su et poi conu (peu connu); sigillum secreti; 
.secret! nuntius ; je su mute ; lei (loial) ami muet; je su sel bm e 
leel; veici parti lei; clausa secreta tego; signo secreta signo; 
secreta gero; si frangis, revelo; frange, lege, tege; bruswt, 
liset, et celet; accipe, frange, lege ; Claude, repone, tege; missr . 
lege, lecta tege; tecta lege, lecta tege; h^t, vaez, lisez, 
craez ; tene fidem ; tenet la foy; softe and fll^Te. Seals with 
love mottoes are numerous :—sigillum pacis et amoris; je suy 
damurs; je su seel damur lei; seel de saluz e damur; de li 
penset par ki me avet; jeo su ci en lu dami; penset de li par ki 
su ci; ase for the treweste; ami amet, car lei ami avet; amye 
amet, mon quer avet; mun quer avet, ben le gard6; mun cuer 
avet, ne le deceve ; penset de moi, e je de vus ; mon quer jolye 
a VOS doin, amye ; je suy flur de lei amur; love me and I the ; 
if the liket, mi love holde ; poi vaut vivre sans lei ami. The lion 
is a not uncommon device :—Je su lion bon par avisoun; sum 
leo, quovis eo, non nisi uera veho; je su rey des bestes; leo 
tegit secretum. A lion dormant:—Ci repose le lion; ici dort le 
lion fort; wake me no man. A lion dormant on a rose, the 
symbol of secrecy:—Ben pur celer, gis sur roser ; iti repose Hun 
en la rose ; de su la rose le lion repose. Rustic life is represented 
by a squirrel:—I crake notis ; 1 krak nots ; I bite notes : by 
a hare, or a hare riding a dogSohou, sohou ; sohou, mutel; 
sohou, Robin ; sohou, je le voi; sohou, je lai trouv4 ; je vois a 
bois; by a hare in a tree Sohou, scut, ware 1 cut: by a monkey 
riding a dog or goat:—AUonc I ride, I hunt; allone I ride, have 
1 no swayn: by a stag:—Alas, Bowles : by a dog:--hobbc, 
dogge, hobbe ; garez ben le petit chen: l)y a hawk seizing a 
bird :—Alas, jc su pris. And more than one example bears the 
motto By the rood, women ar wood (mad). 

Bullae. —As slated above, metal seals, as well as seals in soft 
materials, have been employed in European countries under 
certain conditions. These are technically called “bullae” (Lai. 
bulla, a boss, or circular metal ornament), and necessarily thej- 
were in all cases suspended from the documents, and they bore a 
design on both obverse and reverse. In the soutliern countries 
of Europe, where wax would be affected by the warmth of the 
climate, it was natural that a harder material should also be used. 
Hence the leaden bulla was a recognized form of seal during the 
middle ages in tlie Peninsula, in southern France, in Italy, and 
in the Latin East. The best-known series is the papal series of 
leaden seals which have lent their name to the documents of the 
papal chancery which they authenticate, popularly known as 
papal “ bulls.” The earliest extant exam;m of this series is of 
the year 746 (see Diplomatic). Leaden seals were ako used by 
the archbishops of Ravenna and oAer prelates of Italy; also 
to some extent by officiak of a lower.,zonk, ,8rid by certain 
communes. The official seak of the doges IK Venice and of Genoa 
and of other dignitaries of those states IgpiK idso .of lead. Tte 
sovereigns of Spain, too, made use af.tiw'8une material; and in 
the Byzantine empire leaden bullae seem th have been universally 
employed, not only by emperors and state officiak but ako by 
private persons. Even in the north, nieta! bullae were ako 
occasionally in use. Certain Carolingian months, probably 
copying the practice of the papal chancery, issued diplomas 
authenticated by leaden seak, examples' of the reign of Charles 
the Bald being still extant. The fashion even spread to Britain, 
as is proved by the exktence m the British Museum of a leaden 
bulla of Coenwulf of Mercia, a.d, 800-810. In Germany, too, 
hkhops occasionally made use of leaden seak. But, whue lead 
was the ordinary material for the metal s<^, a more precious 
substance was occasionally used. On spedal occasions gold«i 
bullae were issued by the Byzantine emperors, by the popes. 
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by the Carolings, although no actual examples of the last have 
survived, by the emperors of Germany, and by other sovereigns 
and rulers. Such spkimens as have descended to us show that 
the golden bulla ^f the middle ages was usually hollow, being 
formed of two thin plates of metal stamped with the designs of 
obverse and reverse, soldered together at the edges and padded 
with wax or plaster. On rare occasions it was of solid gold. The 
popes attached golden bullae to their confirmations of the 
elections of the emperors in the 12th and 13th centuries; and 
they issued them on such occasions as when Leo X. conferred on 
Henry VIII. the title of Defender of the Faith, in 1521 ; on the 
coronation of Charles V., 1530; on the erection of the arch¬ 
bishopric of Lisbon into a patriarchate in t7r6, &c. ; and quite 
recently papal golden bullae have been conferred on royal 
personages. Comparatively few examples of golden bullae have 
survived. The value of the metal sufficiently accounts for their 
scarcity. Some examples are in the British Museum, viz. of 
Baldwin 11. de Courtenay, formerly emperor of Constantinople, 
attached to a charter of 1269; of Edmund, king of Sicily, son 
of Henry III. of England; and of the emperor Frederick Ill., 
1452-1493. In the Public Record Office, of Alfonso X. of 
Castile, ceding Gascony to Edward, son of Henry 111. of England, 
1254; of Clement VII. confirming to Henry \TII. the title of 
Defender of the Faith, 1524 (this example being the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini); and of Francis I. of France, ratifying the 
treaty with Henry VIIT., 1527 (the counterpart with Henry’s 
bulla being in Paris). 

Authorities.— W. de G. Birch, Catalog^ of Seals tn the British 
Museum (6 vols., 1887-igoo): A. Wyon, I'he Great Seals of England 
(1887) ; G. Pednck, Borough Seals of the Gothic Period (1904); 
H. Laing, Catalogue of Ancient Scottish Seals (1858, 1866) ; Douet 
d’Arcq, Collection de sceaux (Inventaires et documents des archives 
de I’Empire) (3 voLs., 1863-1868); G. Demay, Inventaire des sceaux 
de la Elandre (2 vols., 1873), de I'Artois et de la Ptcardte (1877), 
de la Normandie (1881); G. Schlumbergcr, Sigillographie de I'empire 
bysanlin (1884) ; J. von I^ugk-Hartung, Specimina seiecta char- 
tarum pontificum Romanorum (for papal bullae) (1885-1887); Cata¬ 
logue of Engraved Gems tn the Dept, of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(British Museum, 1888); F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Pinger- 
Rings. Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the British Museum {1007); 
E. Babelon, Histoire de la gravure sur gemmes en France (1002). 
There are also numerous papers on seals in Archaeologia and in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, and in tlie archaeological 
journals. Handbooks on diplomatic devote some attention to seals, 
e.g. A. Giry, Manuel de diplomatique (1804); H. Brcsslau, WoMifiuc* 
der Urhundenlehre fitr Deutschland und Italien (1889). (E. M. T.) 

SEALSFIELD, CHARLES, the pseudonym of Karl Anton 
PosTL (1793-1864), German novelist, who was bom on the 3rd 
of March 1793 at Poppitz near Znaim in Moravia. His schooling 
completed, he entered the Kreuzherrenorden in Prague, where 
he became a prie.st, but in the autumn of 1822 he fled to America, 
where he assumed the name of Charles Sealsfield. In 1826 he 
returned to Germany and published a book on America {Die 
Vereinigten Staalen von Noriamtrika), which was followed by an 
outspoken (Titicism of Austria, written in English (.Austria as it 
is, 1828) and published anonymously in London. Meanwhile 
he had returned, to America, where he published his first novel, 
also in English, Tokeah, or the White Rose (1828). He now turned 
journalist, first in New York and subsequently in Paris and 
London, as correspondent for various journals. In 1832 he 
setded in Switzerland, and in i860 purchased a small estate 
near Solothum. Here he died on the 26th of May 1864. 
His will first revealed the fact that he was the former monk, 
Posd. 

It is as a German novelist that he is best known. His Tokeah 
appeared in German under the title Der Legitime und die Republi- 
koner (1838), and was followed by Der Virey und die Aristohraten 
(1835). Lebensbilder aus beiden Hemisphdren (1835-1837), Sturm-, 
Land- und Seebiider (1838), Das KafiUenbuch, Oder Nationals Charak- 
lerisiihen (1842). Sealsfield occupies an important position in the 
development of fhe German historical novel at a period when Scott's 
influence was beginning to wane. He endeavoured to widen the 
scope of historical fiction, to describe great national and political 
movements, without forfeiting the sympathy of his readers for the 
individual characters of the story. 

Sealsfield's GesammeUe Werke appeared in 18 vols. (18^3-1846); 
tiis diidf novels are also to be ootained in modern repnnts. See 
Kertbiny, EftiHMrUMgm an Sealsfield (1864) i L. SchmoUe, Charles 
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Sealsfield (1873 ); L. Hamburger, Seedspeld-PosU, bithtr unoerbffeut- 
liehte Briefs (1879); A. B. Faust, Charles Stidsfield, der Dichter 
beider Hemisphdren (1896). 

SEAMAN, OWEN (1861- ), English humprist and author, 

was educated at Shrewsbury school and Clare Cwege, Cambridge, 
where he took a first-class in the classical tripos in 1883; in the 
next year he became a master at Rossall school; and in 1890 he 
vias appointed professor of literature at the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was called to the liar at the 
Inner Temple in 1897. He was introduced to Punch in 1894, 
with his “ Rhyme tA the Kipperling,” a parody of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Rhyme of the Three Sealers.” He also wrote for The 
National Observer and The World. In 1894 he published a 
volume of parodies which is a classic of its kind, Horace aF 
Cambridge, followed by The Battle of the Bays (1896), In Cap and 
Bells (1899), Borrowed Plumes (1902), A Harvest of Chaff (1904). 
He joined the staff of Punch in 1^7, and shortly afterwards 
became assistant-editor, succeeding Sir F. C. Bumond as editor 
in 1906. 

SEAMANSHIP, the general term for the art by which vessels 
of all classes and sizes are handled in all conditions of weather. 
It is commonly distinguished from “ boatmanship,” but the 
distinction is arbitrary. In ordinary speech it is frequently 
used as meaning the same thing as navigation (g.v.). But the 
two subjects are essentially different. Navigation is a science 
based on observation of the sun and stars in their apparent 
movements, on their bearings to one another, and the earth, 
and on time. It may be acquired from the study of books, and 
by a student who has never been in sight of the sea. Seamanship 
is an art. Its principles may be stated in literary form, but a 
mastery of it can only be acquired by actual practice on the sea. 
The art is far older than the science, but because of its practical 
character its history is much more difficult to trace. Navigation, 
being one form of the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
has been written about from the beginning. Seamanship has 
been practised in perfection by men who were perfectly illiterate 
for thousands of years before any treatise on it appeared. Sea¬ 
men have at all times been, as Clarendon noted, a people apart. 
Till recently they have believed in practice only, and being 
jealous of, and hostile to, landsmen, have generally endeavoured 
to preserve their knowledge as an “ art and mystery ” to be 
handed down by oral instruction from master to apprentice. 
Sir Heniy Manwayring, whose Seaman's Dictionary appeared 
in 1644, claimed that it was the first treatise on seamanship 
ever written. After explaining that a writer who bad not acquired 
the art by practice could not expound it, he goes on : " And 
as for the professed Seamen, they either want ability and dexterity 
to express themselves, or (os they do generally) will, to instruct 
any Gentleman. If any will tell me why Ae vulgar sort of 
Seamen hate landmen so much, either he or I may give the reason 
why they are so unwilling to instruct them in their art, whena' 
it is that so many gentlemen go long voyages, and return (in a 
manner) as ignorant and as unable to do raeir country service 
as when they went out.” Though the Seaman’s Dictionary 
did not appear in print till 1644, it is described on the title-page 
as having been presented to George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
the lord high admiral of Charles I., who was' murdered in 1628. 
Manwayring’s book is therefore probably, if not the first treatise 
on seamanship written in English, at least as old as its only 
rival the Accidences, or the pathway to experience necessary fm 
all young seamen, published in 1626, by the famous Captain 
John Smith, of Virginia. On the continent of Europe, as in 
England, while worlw on navigation and gunnery were common, 
treatises on practical seamanship date from the 17th century. 
The books of Manwayring and Smith are rather glossaries of 
terms than expositions of principles. 

We are therefore left with very few documents fnm> which 
to learn what the seamanship of antiquity and the middle atfee 
was. But such testimony as we have confirms tire omduston 
to be drawn from our general knowledge of the construction of 
their ships, and of the scientific learning .of .their times. The old 
seamen were coasters, who acted on the fisherman’s adage— 
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“ H you cannot steer by the compass, steer by the tod, because 
they had no choice. War ship and merchant ship ^ike clui^ 
to the coast—or if they ventured out to sea, they did op for a 
voyace to be coynted 1^ the hour, as, for wtoce, from me 
south-west of Sidly to the opposite coast of Ahica-^r they 
relied on regular trade winds, like the seamen who sailed from 
the Red Sea to the coast of Malabar going and coming with the 
monsoons. In spite of exceptions, more apparent perhaps than 
real, such as the voyages of Irish anchorites to Iceland, and of 
the Norsemen to that island, and to Greenland, seamanship 
continued to be the art of the coaster till the close of the middle 
ages. Chaucer’s sailor has hardly lost sight of the coast. Such 
treatises as were written for seamen were books of pibtage. 
•Examples will be found at the end of the Hakluyt Society’s 
edition of Hues Traelatus de globis. The warships, Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, Norse, Byiantine and Italian throughout the 
middle ages, used sails only when not in action. ITiey were 
rowed in l»ttle, and the mast was lowered, or left on shore. 
Whenever they could they avoided passing the night at sea. 
Their galleys were beached or anchored close to the shore and 
the men landed. We know from Thucydides’ narrative of the 
expedition to Syracuse, that the crews were landed even for their 
meals; from the chronicle of Ramon de Muntaner, we know 
that was also the case with the best Mediterranean squadrons 


at the end of the 13th century. The Athenians, clinging to the 
coast, spent two months in going from Athens to Syracuse. 
Roger di Lauria, die admiral of Aragon, when coming from 
Sicily in circumstances of great urgency to Catalonia, went round 
by the coast of Africa and Spain. When under sail the ships 
of war and of conunerce alike had, at the outside, very few sails, 
and generally only one great course (see Sails) square and slung 
by the middle of the yard. It could be trained fore and aft 
by bowlines, so as to enable the vessel to sail on the wind. Under 
these restrictions seamanship was necessarily a limited art. 
From Marco Polo we learn that the seamen of the China Sea 
and of the Indian Ocean were coasters like their European 
contemporaries. 

Though the art of seamanship is distinct both from the art 
of shipbuilding and the science of navigation, it has naturally 
developed with them. The discovery of the mariner’s compass, 
the advance of astronomical knowledge, the invention of the 
rude early instruments of navigation, the a.strolabe, the back 
staff, the quarter staff, loosened the dependence of the sailor 
on the shore. Thence came the need for larger ships, and they 
demanded a more developed rigging (?.».). Modern seamanship 
begins with the voyage of Commbus. The previous and con¬ 
temporary voy^s of the Portuguese were coasting voyt^es 
round Africa. But Columbus struck across the ocean, and 
within thirty years Sebastian de Elcano, who accompanied 
Magellan, had sailed round the world. 

Many of the seamen wrote treatises for the benefit of their fellow- 
seamen, but, like the Brief Compenditm of the Spaniard Martin 
Cortes, or the Seeumm's Secrets of the Englishman John Davis, 
and the so-called " Waggoners " (a corruption of the name of the 
Dutch author Waggenaerj, they were devoted to navigation, or 
were " ratters," i.e. route books and sailing directions. A curious 
little votume ,named Si* Diahfues abotsi Sea Service between a High 
Admiral atti .a Captain at Sea, published in London in 1685, and 
written by Mathuilel Boteler, contains interesting details of the 
seamanship of the time, but is mainly concerned with naval organiza¬ 
tion. Such a well-known text-book as Tbe Mariiters' Magaeine, 
of Captain Samuel Sturmy, reprinted in the tyth century, from 
which Swift took the sea phrases used in Gulliver's Travels, is de¬ 
voted to " the doctrine of Triangles,” " Navigation,” " Dialling,” 
" Gunnery," Ac. Uttie attention is paid to pure seamanship, and 
the author practically confesses that his brothw seamen regarded all 
book knowledge as superfioous if not actually injurious. The art 
continued in short to m purely empirical till the middle of tbe i8th 
century, and it suffered fram adherence fo rule of thumb and want 
of study of principles. 

The ant writer on seamanship who went beyond a glossary, and 
who looked at the way of a wp on the sea scienti&ally, was a 
Frenchman who was not a seaman—Pierre Bouguer, royiil hydro- 
grapher for the ports of 'La Croisic and of Havre, member of the 
AcMemle Royale des Sciences, and of tiie British Royal Society. 
In 17-57 be published bis book De la manamre des vatssaux, au 
tram de mMumigue et de dynamigue, dans leguei on rtduit i des 


solutions Iris simples les problimes de marine les plus di^iles qui ont 
pour ob)et le mouvement du navire. It is to be observed that Bouguer, 
even at this late date, notes the lack of treatises on seamanslup as 
compared to the abundance of books on navigation. His treatment 
of the theme was too scientific to be intelligiUe by the average sea¬ 
faring man, but his influence was gradually spread by his pupils, 
French and foreign. He is quoted as the dominant authoriiy in the 
edition of Falconer's Dtcltonary issued Iw Dr Burney in 1830. 
Bouguer had an Enghsh follower—William Hutchinson—a merchmit 
skipper and privateer captain, who was for some time dock master 
of Liverpool. In 1777 he printed, probably at Liverpool, A Treattse 
on Practical Seamanship ; with Hsnts and Remarks relating thereto: 
desigrted to contribute something towards fixing Rules upon Philo¬ 
sophical and Rational Principles ; to make ships, and the Management 
of them ; and also Navtgation m general more perfect, and consequently 
less dangerous and destructive to Health, Lives, and Properly. Darcy 
Lever, whose 'i'oung Officers’ Sheet Anchor, or a Key to Ihe leading 
of Rigging and to Practical Seamanship appeared in 1835, says that 
Hutchinson's was then the best treatise which had appeared in 
Enghsh ; but it suffers from a defect to which the writer confesses 
wita peiiect candour—his want of education. His early training as 
" cook, cabin boy, and beer drawer for the men " had not prepared 
him to write clearly. Darcy Lever was the standard authority of 
the middle of the rqth century, when the art of seamanship in sailing 
ships had reached its fullest development. 

'What that art was can now be learnt only by the study of books. 
Before Darcy Lever’s book apiieared, steam and the use of metal 
for the construction of ships had already been introduced. Since 
1835 a revolution has been carried out in shipbuilding and seaman¬ 
ship greater than had taken place in all the previous centuries. 
Even as regards the sailing ship the cliange from wood and hemp 
to .soft-steel and wire, togetlier with the employment of small engines 
to help in hauUng tlic yards in the larger vessels, has made a vast 
difference. As between the steamer and the saiUng ship, the differ¬ 
ence can hardly be said to be one of degree at all. A comparison of 
two incidents in the history of the British navy in the 19th century 
will serve to illustrate the unlikeness better than any generalities. 
They arc the .similar perils, and the very dissimilar escapes of tlie 
74-gun ship “ Magnificent" on the i6th of December 1812 in the 
Bailie roads on the French coast, and of the cruiser " Calliope " 
at Apia in Samoa on the 16th of March 1888. Both were in danger 
of Ming driven on shore by storms of extreme violence. The 
" Magnificent " was saved by the resource of her captain, John 
Hayes, who, by making an unprecedented use of Ids masts and .sails, 
tacked the ship when within her own breadth of a reef. Everything 
was done by his order and under his eyt (see Naval Chronicle, vol. 
xxix. p. 19). Captain Kane of the ” Calliope " steamed to .sea by 
the power of tlie machines of his ship, which were out of his sight, 
below the water-line, and were handled by the engineers. The old 
seamanship was concerned not only with directing the course of 
the vessel, but with the actual control of the machinery of her 
motive power, for masts and sails are, after all, maclunes. The new 
.seamandup directs the course. The motive power is exercised 
below, out pf sight, and by men whose function is radically different 
from that of tlie members of the crew who arc on deck. 

The old seamanship did not retire before the new without a 
long resistance. Until very recently it continued to be an article 
of faith both in navies and in the merchant ’ service, that the 
sailor could only be trained in a sailing vessel. Special vessels 
were maintained in navies to give the desired training to young 
seamen and officers. But the navies of the world Imve found 
that the brief period which can be spent by young men In a 
fecial masted ship did not give an equivalent for the old training. 
'This was inevitable, if only because these ships were also pro¬ 
vided with engines, and recourse was had to the machinery at 
all times of difficulty or peril—when entering and leaving 
harbour, when rounding awkward headlands or working off a 
lee-shore. Thenameof" seamanship’’still continues to be applied 
to the art of handling ships under sail, and has never been made 
the subject of a treatise in so far as it means the management of 
a steamer. Perhaps it never can be. The art of constructing 
and managing machines is really “engineering.’’ It is by 
“ navigation.’’ that the course of a ship is laid. The modern 
seaman who steers and guides a steamer from the upper deck, 
or the bridge, must be able to navigate, and must have such a 
knowledge of engineering as willHell him what he may expect 
from the machinery and what he must not ask it to do. But he 
cannot see his engines, and must perforce leave to the engineers 
the responsibility of handling ttem and the initiative in the 
face of sudden peril. There remain to the captain, and the 
officers who direct the course, the superior command and the 
functions of the pilot. 

In additiem to tbe books already tnaationad see R. H. Dana, 
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Stamm's Manual: coniainttig a trtatise on Practical Seamanshtp I 
(London, 1841); B. J. Totten, Lieut. U.S.N., Natal Ttxt-Book 
(Bositon, 1841); N. Tinmoutli, Inquiry rtlative to vatious important 
points of Seammakip (London, 1845) , A. H. Alston, Lieut. R.N., 
Seamanship and its associated duties in the Royal Navy, with a treedise ' 
on Nautical Surveying (London, i860) ; R. Maxwell, Seamanship 
and Navigation required for the examination of the Local Marine 
Board (London, 1869). (B. H.) 

SEAMEN, LAWS RELATING TO. In most legiU systems 
legislation has interfered to protect the seaman from the con¬ 
sequences of that imprudence which is generally supposed to be 
one of his distinguishing characteristics. In the United Kingdom 
legislation has dealt with the interests of seamen with unusual 
fulness of detail, proving the care bestowed by a maritime power 
upon those to whom its commercial success is so largely due. How 
far this legislation has had the efficiency which was expected 
may be doubtful. 

For legislative purposes seamen may be divided into three 
classes—-seamen in the royal navy, merchant seamen, and 


fishermen. 

Seamen in the Royal Navy.—It is still lawful to impress men 
for the naval service (see Impressment), subject to ceruin 
exemptions (13 Geo. II. c. 17, 1740). Among persons exempt 
are seamen in the merchant service. In cases of emergency 
officers and men of the coastguard and revenue a-uisers, seamen 
riggers and pensioners may be required to serve in the navy 
(Naval Volunteers Act 1853). There appears to be no other 
instance (now that balloting for tlie militia is suspended) where 
a subject may be forced into the service of the crown against 
his will. The navy is, however, at the present day wholly re¬ 
cruited by voluntary enlistment (see the Naval Enlistment 
Acts, 1835 to 1884).' Special advantages are afforded by the 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 to merclvint seamen enlisting in 
tlie navy. They are enabled to leave their ship without punish¬ 
ment or foiifciture in order to join the naval service. The dis¬ 
cipline of the navy is, unlike that of the army, for which an annual 
act is necessary, regulated by a permanent act of parliament, 
that now in force being the Naval Discipline Act 1866. In 
addition to numerous hospitals and infirmaries in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, the great charity of Greenwich Hospital 
is a mode of provision for old and disabled seamen in the navy. 
At present such seamem^re out-pensioners only ; the hospital 
has been for some years used as the Royal Naval College for 
officer students. The enactments of the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1854 as to savings banks are extended to seamen in the 
navy by the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, s. 148. Enlistment 
without the licence of the crown in the naval service of a foreign 
state at war with another foreign state that is at peace with 
the United Kingdom is an offence punishable under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act 1870. Any person buying from a 
seaman or enticing a seaman to sell government property is 
liable to penalties under the Seamen’s Clothing Act 1869 
(see Navy). 

Merchant Seamen.—Most of the acts dealing with this subject, 
commencing with 8 Eliz. c. 13, were repealed in 1854 and have 
since been consolidated and extended by the Merchant Shipping 
Acts 1894 and 1906,' the act of 1894 being the longest act on 
the statute roll. The main part of the legislation affecting 
seamen in the merchant service occurs in the second part of the 
act of 1894 and the fourth part of the act of 1906. The act of 
1894 defines a seaman to be “every person (except masters, 
pilots, and apprentices duly indentured and registered) employed 
or engaged in any capacity on board any ship ’’(s. 742). 


The act of 1894 is largely a re-enactment of the previous acts of 
1854, 1862 and 1876. The law as to the engagement and discharge 
_ of seamen has not been altered. These must take place 

Betgato- before a superuitendent only when the employment is 
moat and on a foreign-going ship. If the ship is a home-trade ship, 
McMd* the signing on and dlsdiarge take place before a super- 
intendent only if the master so desire. But if the signing 
on does not take place before a superintendent, the master must 
cause the agreement to be read and explained to tlie seaman, and the 


‘ There are numerous Orders in Council dealing with seamen, 
especially as to'the registration of fishing boats and the fights to be 
shown by them. 


seaman must sign it in the presence of a witness; copies of all such 
agreements must be transmitted to the Board of Trade. A copy of 
every agreement with the crew must be [losted in some part of the 
ship aCtessible to the crew. In any British possession abroad other 
than that in which the ship is registered, a seamaia must be engaged 
before a superintendent or officer of customs, and at any port abroad 
where tliere is a Bntisli consular officer, before such ofiicer. Before 
a seaman can be discharged at any place abroad, the master must 
obtain tlie sanction, endorsed on the agreement with the crew, of 
the hke oflicials or, in their absei ce, of merchants there resident. 
A seaman discliarged in a foreign countrv is entitled to lie provided 
with adequate employment on some other British ship bound to 
the port m His hlajesty's dominions at which ho was originally 
shipped, or to a port in the United Kingdom agreed to by tlie sea¬ 
man, or to be turnished with the means of returning to such (lurt or 
of a passage home. The consul is charged with the duty of attending 
to the seamen’s interests. It is a misdemeanour wrongfully to force, 
a seaman on shore, or otherwise wrongfully leave him in any place 
before tlie completion of tlie voyage for whicli he was engaged, or 
the return of tlie slup to the United Kiugdom. I'he only persons 
by whom seamen may be engaged or supplied m tlie United Kuigdom 
are a supctiiiteudent, the master, tlie mate, a servant bona hde in 
the constant employ of tlie owner, and any person holding a licence 
from the Board of Trade. 

At common law there was no obligation of tlie owner to provide 
a seaworthy slup, but by the act of 1870, now superseded by the 
act of 1894, part v., every person who sends or attempts to send, 
or IS party to sending or attempting to send, a British ship to sea 
in such unseawortliy state tliat the fife of any person is likity to be 
thereby endangered is guilty of a misdemeanour, unless be proves 
that he nseil all reasonable means to ensure her being sent to sea in 
a seaworthy state, or that her going to sea in such unseaworthy staU- 
was under the circumstances reasonable and justifiable. A master 
knowmgly taking a British shiji to sea in such unseuworthy state 
that the hfe of any person is likely to be thereby endangered is 
guilty of a misdemeanour. In every contract of service between the 
owner and the master or any seaman, and iii every indenture of sen 
apprenticeshi]i, an obligation is imjihed that the owner, master 
and agent shall use all reasonable means to unsure the seaworthiness 
of the ship. By the act of 190O many of the jirovisions as to sea- 
worttiineas are applied to foreign ships, and they may be detained in 
a proper case. A return of certain jiarticulars, such as lists of crews 
and of distressed seamen sent home from abroad, reports on dis¬ 
charge, births and deaths at sea, must iw made to the registrar- 
general of shippmg and seamen, an oflicer of the Board of Trade. 
The seaman is privileged in the matter of wills (sec Will), and is 
exempt from serving ill the militia (42 Geo 111 . c. 90, s. 43). Assaults 
upon seamen with intent to prevent their working at their occupa¬ 
tion are jiumahablc summarily by the Oflences against the Person 
Act 1801, s. 40. There are special enactments in favour of Lascars 
and foreign seamen on British ships, e.g. s. 125 of the act of 
1894. 

In addition to this legislation directly in his interest, the seaman 
is indirectly protected by the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
.‘Vets requinng the possession of certificates of competence 
by ships' oflicers, the periodical survey of .ships by the 
Board of Trade, and the enactments against deck cargoes 
and overloading, as well as by other acts, such as tlie stamen 
Chain Cables and Anchors Acts, enforcing a minimum 
strength of cables and anchors, and the Passenger Acts, under which 
a proper supply of fife-boats and fife-buoys must be provided. The 
duties of the seaman appear to be to obey the master in all lawful 
matters relating to the navigation of the ship and to resist enemies, 
to encourage liim in which he may become entitled to prize money 
under 22 and zj Car. II. c. 11 (see Piuzii). Any services beyond 
these would fall under the head of salvage service and be recompensed 
accordingly. There arc certain oflences for which the seaman is 
liable to be summarily punished under the act of 1894. They 
comprise desertion, neglect or refusal to join his ship or absence 
witliout leave, quitting the ship without leave before she is placed 
in security, wilful disoTiedicnce to a lawful command, either on one 
occasion or continued, assault upon a master or mate, combining to 
disobey ^wful commands or to neglect duty, or to impede the 
navigation of the ship or the progress of the voyage, wilful damage 
to the sliip, or embezzlement of or wilful damage to her stores or 
cargo and smuggling. The punishment varies from forfeiture of 
all or part of his wages to twelve weeks' imprisonment. Any ofience 
committed on board is entered in tlie official log-book. Personation 
or forgery of a certificate of service or discharge is an oflence punisli- 
able by summary jurisdiction by the Seamen's and Soldiers False 
Characters Act 1906. 

A master, seaman or apprentice, who by wilful breach of duty, 
or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, does any act 
tending to the immediate loss, destrnction or serious damage of 
the ship, or to immediately endanger the life or limb of aqy person 
belonging to or on board of the ship, or who by wilful breach of duty, 
&c., refuses or omits to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be 
done by him for preserving the ship from immediate loss, destruction. 
Ac., is guilty of a misdemeanour. A seaman is also punishable at 
common law for piracy and by statute for piracy and offences agsdnst 
' • • XXIV. 18 
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tta» SUve Tnde Acts. A riotous assombly of seamen to prevent 
the loading or unloailog oi any ship or to prevent others from 
working is an offence under 33 Geo. HI- c. O7. Deserters from 
Portuguese ships are punishable by la and 13 Viet. c. 25, aiid from 
any foreign ship by 15 and lO Viet. c. 26, ^ virtue of conventions 
with Portugal and other foreign powers. The rating of seamen is 
now regulated by the Merchant Slupping Act 1894, s. 126. By that 
act a seaman is not entitled to the rating of " A.B." unless he has 
served four years before the mast, or three years or more in a 
registered decked fishing vessel and one yesu- at sea in a trading 
vessel. 

The act of 1804 enables contributions to seamen's refuges and 
hospitals to lx; charged upon the mercantile marine fund. There 
appears, however, to be no grant in support of seamen's hospitals out 
of any public funds. The principal seamen's hospital is that at 
Greenwich, established in 1821 and incorporated by 3 and 4 Will, 
»IV. c. 9 under the name of " The Seaman's Hospit^ Society." Up 
to 1870 this hospital occupied the old " Dreadnought ” at Greenwich 
but in that year it obtained the infirmary of Greenwich Hospital 
from the Admiralty at a nominal rent, in return for which a certain 
number of beds is to be at the disposal of the Admiralty. This 
hospital with others is supported by voluntary contributions, in¬ 
cluding those of many foreign governments. At one time there 
was an enforced contribution of sixpence a month from the pay of 
masters and seamen towards the funds of Greenwich Hospital, 
levied under the powers of some of the Greenwich Hospital Acts. 
The payment of these contributions enabled them to receive annuities 
from the funds of the hospital. These " Greenwich Hospital six- 
[lences," however, became the source of very considerable irritation 
and were discontinued. In their place a purely voluntary sea¬ 
men’s provident fund was established, its object being to per¬ 
suade seamen to subscribe sixpence a month towards the seamen's 
homital. 

The remedies of the seaman for wages are an ordinary action in 
the king's bench division or plaint in a county court, an action in 
D mni *'*“ i" the admiralty division of the High 

?*“*~*f Court (in Scotland in the Court of Session), a colonial 

"^****‘ court of admiralty, or a county court having admiralty 
jurisdiction, or summary proceedings before justices, naval courts, 
or superintendents of mercantile marine offices. The master has 
now the same remedies as the seaman for his wages, under which are 
included all disbursements made on account of the ship. At common 
law he had only a personal action against the owner. He has the 
additional advantage of being able to ensure bis wages, which a 
seaman cannot do. A county court having admiralty jurisdiction 
may entertain claims for wages where the amount claimed does not 
exceed /ijo [County Courts (Admiralty Jurisdiction) Act 1868, s. 3]. 
Wages cannot bo attached. They may be forfeited or reduced by 
desertion, smuggling, and other kinds of misconduct. In O'Neil v. 
Armstrong, 1895, 2 K.B. 418, it was held by the court of appeal that 
a seaman, though he had not completed the voyage, could recover 
his full wages where war breaking out added a risk to the employment 
which was not in his contemplation at the time of his engagement. 
In actions in all courts of admiralty jurisdiction the seaman has a 
maritime lien on the ship and freight, ranking next after claims for 
salvage and damage. The amount recoverable summarily before 
justices is limited to /40. Orders may be enforced by distress of 
the ship and her tackle. Proceedings must be taken within six 
months. A naval court on a foreign station may determine questions 
as to wages without limit of amount.' As a rule a seaman cannot 
sue abroad for wages due for a voyage to terminate in the United 
Kingdom. The superintendent of a mercantile marine office has 
power to decide any question whatever between a master or owner 
and any of bis crew which both parties in writing agree to submit 
to him. These summary remedies arc all praierved by the act of 
1894. The act further provides that, where a question as to wages 
is raised before a superintendent, if the amount in question does 
not exceed li, the superintendent may adjudicate finally, unless he 
is of opinion that a court of law ought to decide it. The Merchant 
Seamen Act 18B0, by a section not repealed by the act of 1894, and 
the Workmen's Compensation Act 190A, put seamen on a level with 
other workmen. A county court or court of summary jurisdiction 
. (the latter limited to claims not exceeding £10) may under the act of 
1873 determine all disputes between an employer and workman 
arising out of their relation as such. The jurisdiction of courts of 
summary jurisdiction is protected by the enactment of the act of 
1894, that no proceeding for the recovery of wages under £y> is to 
be instituted in a superior court unless mther the oniner of the ship 
is bankrupt, or the wip is under arrest or sold by the authority of 
such court, or the justices refer the case to such court, or neither 
owner nor master is or resides within 20 m. of the place where the 
seaman is put ashore. Claims upon allotment notes may be brought 
in all county courts and before justices without any limit as to 
amount. In Scotland the sheriff court has concurrent jurisdiction 
with justices in claims for wages and upon allotment notes. The 


I In the absence of appeal the order of a naval court is conclusive. 
Hnkon v. Has S.S. Co., 1907, r K.B. 834. By a. 68 of the act of 
1906 an appeal lies to the High Court of Justice. 
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representatives of a deceased seaman may claim damages for his 
death in cases within the Fatal Accidents Acts 1846 and 1864. 
It ^ been held that the action lies where the deceased is a 
foreign seaman on a foreign ship (Dmidsson y.Jiill, 1901, 2 K.B. 
'606). 

Where a seaman is discharged before a superintendent in the 
United Kingdom, his wages must be paid throu^ or in the presence 
of the superintendent, and in the case of home-trade ships may be 
so paid if the master or owner so desire. The master must in every 
case deliver either to the superintendent or to the seaman a full 
account, in a form approved by the Board of Trade, of the wages 
and of all deductions therefrom; such deductions will only be 
allowed if they have been entered by the master during the voyage 
in a book kept for that purpose, together witli a statement of the 
matters in resi>cct of which they are made. Where a seaman is left 
abroad on the ground of his unfitness or inability to proceed on the 
voyage, the account of wages must be delivered to the superintendent, 
chief officer of customs, consular officer, or merchants, from whom 
the master obtains the certificate without which he may not leave 
the seaman behind. To protect seamen from crimps, advance notes, 
or documents autliorizing or promising the future payment of money 
on account of a seaman's wages conditionally on his going to sea 
from any port of the United Kingdom, and made before those wages 
had been earned, were from 1880 to 1889 wholly void. No money 
paid in respect of any such document could be deducted from ii 
seaman's wages. Since 1889 this restriction has been removed to 
the extent of one month's wages, provided that the agreement with 
the crew contains a stipulation for such advance, but this does not 
extend to cases where the seaman is going to sea from any port not 
in the United Kingdom. In such cases there is no limitation upon 
the right to make any agreement for advances or to make advances 
to any amount. 

As under the former law, tlie scale of provisions as amended by 
the act of 1906 must be entered in the agreement with the crew, and 
compensation made for short or bad proviidons, and means are pro¬ 
vided whereby the crew can raise complaints. In addition, in the 
case oi ships trading or going from any ixirt in the United Kingdom 
through the Suez Canal or round the Cape of Good Hope or Cape 
Horn, the provisions and water are put under in.spection by the 
Board of Trade, and if they arc deficient, the ship may be detained 
until the defects are remedied. By the act of 1906 a certificated 
cook must be provided for foreign-bound ships. If seaman re¬ 
ceives hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the expense of medical 
attendance and maintenance, together with the cost of bringing 
him home, is to be borne by the owner of the ship, and cannot be 
deducted from wages. 

The safety of the crew is aimed at by provisions which are de¬ 
signed to prevent overloading and undermanning, and generally 
to prevent ships from being sent to sea in an un^caworthy , .,, 

state. The stringency of these provisions has been much ** 
increased. Life-saving appliances, accorjfng to a scale and rules 
prescribed by the Board of Trade, must be carried by every 
British ship. Except where tlie slup is under So tons register, 
employed solely in the coasting trade, or is employed solely in 
fisliing, or is a pleasure yacht, the |»osition of each deck above water 
must be marked by conspicuous hues, and the maximum load line 
in salt water, to which it shall he lawful to load the ship, must be 
marked at such level as may be approved by Uie Board of Trade 
below the deck line, and in accordance with tables and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Trade. It is tills load line which is 
commonly known as the Plimsoll mark. It is an offence to load a 
ship so as to submerge the load line, and a ship so loaded may be 
denned as unsafe. Dangerous goods, e.g. explosives, must not be 
shipped or carried without being distinctly marked as such. Timlxir 
must not be carried on deck in the winter montlis. In the carriage 
of grain cargoes, rules prescribed ^ the Board of Trade to prevent 
shifting must be complied with. The officers of the Board of Trade 
(subject to appeal to a court of survey from an order of final detention) 
have power to detain a ship which is, by reason of tlie defective 
condition of the hull, equipments or machinery, or of undermanning, 
overloading or improper loading, unfit to proceed to sea without 
serious danger to human life. Provision is made for the investigation 
of complaints by seamen that a ship is unfit to proceed to sea. The 
Public Health Act 1904 enables regulations to he made for carrying 
into effect international conventions as to insanitary vessels and 
conveyance of infection by vessels. By s. ii of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act 1906, a ship may he detained by order of a court 
of record on allegation that a foreign owner is liable to pay com¬ 
pensation under the act. 

The manning of British merchant ships has received much 
consideration, but has hitherto been little affected by statute 
law. The effect of the acts is thus given in the report, 
issued in 1896, by a Board of Trade committee on the 
manning of merchant ships ; “ Since the final repeal gupn. 
of the Navigation Laws, which required that the master 
and three-fourths of the crew of every British ship should be 
British subjects, and- reserved the coasting trade entirely to 
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Bridah ships and British seamen, the whole worid has been open i 
as a recruiting ground to British shipowners, who have not bMn I 
hampered in ^ir selection by any restriction as to colour, 
language, qualification, age or strength. Except with regard^ 
to certificates, which must be held by masters, officers, and 
engineers in certain cases, and vriiich, moreover, may be obtiuned 
by men of any nationality, there is at present practically no 
bar to the employment of any person of any nationality in any 
capacity whatsoever on board any British ship.” The Merchant 
Shipping Act 1897 gave power to the Board of Trade to detain 
ships umeaworthy by reason of undermanning, but prescribed 
no rules for determining when a riiip is to be deemed to be under¬ 
manned. Apart from that act the law does not interfere with 
the number or qualifications of the crew. Nearly one-fourdi 
the seamen employed on British ships are foreigners. Another 
fourth are Lascars. The figures in 1904, as given by Mr Lloyd- 
George in introducing the bill of 1906 in the House of Commons, 
were 176,000 British subjects, 39,000 aliens, 42,000 Lascars. 
Aliens serving on British ^ps may by a regulation of the home 
secretary (29th of April 1904) be naturalised without fee. The 
act of 1906 (s. 12) provided that after the 31st of December 
1907 no seaman may be shipped who does not possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to understand necessary 
orders, with an exception in favour of Lascars and inhabitants 
of a British protectorate. Pilotage certificates are not to be 
granted unless to British masters and mates (s. 73). 

Certificatus of competency as masters, mates, and engineers are 
granted by tlie Board of Trade. Such certiiicates are for the following 
grades, viz. master or first mate, or second mate, or only 
mate of a foreign-going ship, master or mate of a homc- 
mttlm *^^dc passenger ship, first or second class engineer. By 
virtue of Orders in Council under section 102 of the act of 
I 1894, certificates granted in many of the British colonies 
* ' have the same force as if granted by the Board of Trade. 

The following are the requirements of the act as to the olficers to be 
carried by ships;— Masters : A properly certificated master must be 
earned by every foreign-going sliip and every home-trade passenger 
ship, whatever their tonnage. Mates : A mate, with the certificate 
of the grade of first or only mate, or master, must, in addition to tlie 
certificated master, be carried by every foreign-going ship of 100 tons 
or upwards, unless more than one mate is carried, in wliich case the 
first and second mates must liave vaUd certificates appropriate to 
their several stations on such ship or of a higher grade ; and a mate, 
with a certificate of tlie grade of first or only mate or master, must, 
in addition to the certificated master, be carried by every home- 
trade passenger ship of 100 tons or upwards. Engineers: Every 
foreign-going steamship of 100 nominal horse power or upwards 
must have two certificated engineers~thc first possessing a first-class 
engineer's certificate, and the second posses.sing a second-class 
engineer's certificate, or a certificate of the higher grade. Every 
other foreign-going steamship, and every sea-going home-trade 
pa.ssenger steamship, is reqmr^ to carry as the first or only engineer 
an engineer liaving a second-class certmeate, or a certificate of the 
higher grade. Vessels in the home trade (t.e. United Kingdom and 
continent of Europe between the Elbe and Brest) are not required 
to carry certificated masters or officers unless they are passenger 
ships of too tons or upwards; and vessels in the foreign trade of less 
than too tons are not reqmred to carry any mate. 

In 1898 a slight attempt was made to encourage shipowners 
to carry apprentices. The Merchant Shipping Act of that year, 
which dealt with light dues, provided that “ on proof 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade that a British 
ship has during any financial year carried, in accord¬ 
ance with the scale and regulations to be made by the Board of 
Trade, with the concurrence of the Treasury, boys between the 
ages of 15 and i9,*there shall be paid to the owner of the ship, 
out of moneys to be provided by parliament, an allowance not 
exceeding one-fifth of the light dues paid during that year in 
respect of that ship. Provided that no such payment shall be 
made in respect of anybody unless he has enrolled himself 
in the Royal Naval Reserve, and entered into an obligation to 
present himself for service when called upon in accordance 
with rules to be issued by the Admiralty.” This enactment 
was to continue until 190^ and does not seem to have been 
renewed. Some more efficient means will have to be devised 
if apprenticeship to the sea service is to be revived ; at present 
it has practically ceased to exist, except in the case of boys 
who intend to b^me officers. 
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Some only of the provisions of the acts iq>ply to ships 
belonging to the general lighthouse authorities and pleasure 
yachts. But, with these exceptions, the whole of 
Part II. (Masters and Seamen) applies, unless the Mr* met 
contract or subject-matter requires a different applica- rtgtatmm 
tion, to all sea-going riiips registered in the United 
Kingdom. Where a ship Is a British ship, but not 
registered in the United Kingdom, the provisions of Part II. 
apply as follows: 

Tlie provisions relating to the shipping and discharge of seamen 
in the United Kingdom and to volunteering into the navy apply in 
every case. The provisions relatiiig to h,sU of the crew and to the 
property of deceased seamen and apprentices apply where the crew 
are discharged or the final port of destination ot tee ship is in the 
United Kingdom. All tee provisions apply where the ship is em¬ 
ployed in trading or going between any port in tee United Kingdom 
and any port not situate in tee Briti^i possession or countiy in 
which the ship is registered. The provisions relating to the rights of 
seamen in respect of wages, to the shipping and discharge of seamen 
in ports abroad, to leaving seamen abroad, and tee reUef of seamen 
in distress in ports abroad, to the provisions, health, and accommoda¬ 
tion of seamen, to tee power of seamen to make complaints, to the 
protection of seamen from imposition, and to discipline, apply in 
every case except where the ship is within the jurisdiction of 
the government of the British possession in which the ship is 
registered. 

Fishermen. —'ITie regulation-s respecting fishermen are con¬ 
tained cluefiy in the Fisheries Acts 1868 and 1883, and in 
the Merchant Shipping Act 1894, part iv. The Sea Fisheries 
Act of 1868 constituted a registry of fishing-boats, and that of 
1883 gave powers of enforcing the provisions of the acts to sea 
fishery officers. The Merchant Shipping (Fishing-Boats) Act 
1883 was passed in consequence of the occurrence of some 
cases of barbarous treatment of boys by the skippers of Nortli 
Sea trawlers. It is now incorporate in the act of 1894. 

This act provides, tnter alta, tliat indentures of apprenticeship 
are to be in a certain form and entered into before a superintendent 
of a mercantile marine office, that no boy under thirteen is to be 
employed in sea-fishery, tliat agreements with seamen on a fishing- 
boat arc to contain the same particulars as those with merchant 
seamen, that running agreements may be made in the case of short 
voyages, that reports of the names of tee crew are to be sent to a 
.superintendent of a mercantile marine office, and that accounts of 
wages and certificates of discharge an' to be given to seamen. No 
fishing-boat is to go to sea without a duly certified skippCT. Pro¬ 
vision is also made for special reports of cases of death, injury, ill- 
treatment or punishment of any of tec crew, and fot inquiry into 
the cause of such death, &c. Disputes between skippers or owners 
and seamen are to be determined at request of any of tee parties 
concerned by a superintendent. Fishermen are exempt from 
Trinity House dues. There are numerous police provisions con¬ 
tained in various acts of parhament dealing with the breach of 
fishery regulations. These provisions act as an indirect protection 
to honest fishermen in their employment. The rights of British 
fishermen in foreign waters and foreign fishermen in British waters 
are in many cases regulated by treaty, generally confirmed in the 
United Kingdom by act of parliament. A royal fund for widows 
and orphans of fishermen has been formed, the nucleus of tec fund 
being part of the profits of the Fisheries Exhibition held in London 
in 1883. Special provisions as to fishermen in Scotland are contained 
in s. 389 of tec act of 1894 and s. 83 of the act of 1906. 

India and Colonies. —In India and in most British colonics there 
are laws affecting merchant seamen. In some cases such legislation 
is identical with the imperial act, but in most there are differences 
of mure or iess importance, and the colonial statutes should be 
consulted. 

United States. —The law of the United States is in general accord¬ 
ance with that of England. The law relating to seamen in the navy 
will be found in the articles for the government of the navy {Revisa 
Statutes, s. 1624). 1 -egislation in the interests of merchant seamen 
dates from 1790. A list of the crew must be delivered to a collector 
of customs. The shipping articles arc the same as those in use in 
tee United Kingdom. For vessels in the coasting trade they are, 
with certain exceptions, to be in writing or in print. They must 
in tee case of foreign-bound ships be signed before a shimiing com¬ 
missioner appointed by tee circuit court ot a collector of customs, 
or (if enterra into abroad) a consular officer, where practicable, and 
must be acknowledged by his signature in a prescrlMd form. One- 
third of a seaman’s wages earned up to that time is due at every 
port where the ship unlades and delivers her cargo before tee voyage 
18 ended. They must be fully paid in gold or its equivalent within 
twenty days of the discharge pf tee cargo. Advance notes can be 
made only in favour of the seaman himself or his wife or mother. 
'There is a summary remedy for wages before a district court, a 
justice of tee peace, ot a commissioner of a district court. A shipping 
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commissioner may act as arbitrator by written consent of the parties. 
Seaworthiness w an implied condition of the hiring. There may be 
an' examination of the ship on the complaint of the mate and a 
majority of the crew. The expenses of an unnecessary investigation 
are a charge upon the wages of those who complain. A seaman 
may not leave his ship without the consent of the master. For 
foreign-bound voyages a medicine-chest and antiscorbutics must 
be carried, also 6o gallons of water, loolb of salted meat, and loolh 
of wholesome bread for every person on board, and for every seaman 
at lca.st one suit of woollen clotliing, and fuel lor the fire of the 
seaman’s room. An a.s.se.ssment of forty cents per month per seaman 
is levied on every ve.ssel arriving from a foreign port and on every 
registered con.stihg vessel in aid of the fund lot the relief of sick and 
disabled seamen. In tlie navy a deduction of twenty cents wr 
month from each man’s pay is made lor the same purpose. 'The 
offences and punishments are similar to those in the United Kingdom. 
There is also the additional offence of wearing a sheath knife on ship¬ 
board. As in England, consuls arc required to provide for the 
passage home of destitute .seamen (see Revised Statutes, §§ 4554- 
591). A seamen’s fund was constituted by the act of the i6th of 
uly 1798, amended by subsequent legislation. 

Continental European Countries. —The commercial codes contain 
provisions of a more or less detailed character. For France see 
5 § 130-272 ; Italy, §§ 343-380; Netherlands, §§ 394-452 ; Germany, 
Wendt, Manttme Legislation (1888). These enactments are in 
general accordance with Bntish legislation. In GeiWny the law 
goes a little further than in the United Kingdom in enacting that 
copies of the part of the law affecting him must be handed to each 
seaman on his engagement at a seamen's office. 

AuxHORiiiKs.—The works on merchant shippings, such as those 
of Abbott, Boyd, Kay, Maclachlan, Maude and Pollock, 'Tcmperley, 
and on admiralty law and practice, such as those of Roscoe and 
Williams and Bruce. Also E. S. Roscoe Modern Legislation for 
Seamen and for Safety at Sea (1885). (J. W.) 

SEA-POWER. ’TUs term is used to indicate two distinct, 
though cognate, things. ’The affinity of these two and the 
indij^iminate manner in which the term has tieen 
applied to each have tended to obscure its real signifi- 
tarm. cance. The obscurity has been deepened by the 
frequency with which the term has been confounded 
with the old phrase, “ Sovereignty of the sea,” and the still 
current expression, “ Command of the sea ” {vide Sea, Command 
of), a discussion—etymological, or even archaeological in 
character—of the term must be undertaken as an introduction 
to the explanation of its now generally accepted meaning. 
It is one of those compound words in which a "reutonic and a 
Latin (or Ropiance) element are combined, and which arc easily 
formed and become widely current when the sea is concerned. 
Of such are “ sea-coast,” “ sea-forces ” (the “ land- and sea- 
forces ” used to be a common designation of what we now call 
the “ Army and Navy ”); “ sea-service,” “ .sea-serpent ” and 
“ sea-officer ” (now superseded by “ naval officer ”). The term 
in one fora is as old as the isth century. Edward III., in com¬ 
memoration of the naval victory of Sluys, coined gold “ nobles ” 
which bore on one side his effigy “ crowned, standing in a large 
ship, holding in one hand a sword and in the other a shield.” 
An anonymous poet, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI., 
lays of tlxis coin ;— 

“ For four things our noble showeth to me. 

King, ship and sword, and power of the sea." 

Even in its present fora the term is not of very recent date. 
Grote (Hist, cf Greece, v. 67, published in 1849, but with 
preface dated 1848) speaks of ‘‘ the conversion of Athens from a 
land-poWer into a sea-power.” In a lecture published in 1883, 
but probably delivered earlier, the late Sir J. R. Seeley says that 
“ commerce was swept out of the Mediterranean by the besom 
qf the Turkish sea-power " {Expansion of England, p. 89). ’The 
term also occurred in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia, 
vol. xviii. p. 574, in the article “ Peesia,” where wo are told 
that Themist^es was “ the founder of the Attic sea-power.” 
The sense in which the term is used differs in these extracts. 
In the first it means what we generally call a “ naval power 
that is to say, a state having a considerable navy m contra- 
distinction to a “ militaiy piower,” a state with a considerable 
army but only a relatively small navy. In this sense there are 
many old uses of the phrase. In the last two extracts it means 
all the elements of the naval strength of the state referred to ,; 
and this is the meaning that is now generally, and is likely to be 


exclusively, attached to the term owing to the brilliant way in 
which it him been elucidated by Captain A. T. Mahan of the 
United States Navy. 

, The double use of the term is common in German, though in 
that language both parts of the compound now in use are Teutonic. 
One instance out of many may be cited from the historian Adolf 
Holm (Griechische Oeschichte, Berlin, l88g). He says (ii. p. 37) 
that Athens, being in possession of a good naval port, could become 
" eine bedeuiende Seemacht," t.e. an important naval power. He also 
says (ii. p. gt) that Gclon of Syracuse, besides a large army [Heer], 
had “ eine bedeuiende Seemacht,' meaning a considerable navy. The 
term, in the first of the two senses, is old in German, as appears from 
the following, extracted from Zedler’s Grosses Universal Lexicon, 
vol. xxxvi. (Leipsig and Halle, 1743) ; " Seemachten, Scepotenzen ; 
Latin, sunmae potestates mari potentes." " Seepotenzen ” is probably 
quite obsolete now. It is interesting as showing that German no 
more abhors Teuto-Latin or Tcuto-Romance compounds than 
English. We may note, as a proof of the indeterminate meaning of 
the expression until his own epoch-marking works had appeared, Uiat 
Malian himself in hi.H earliest book, Influence of Sea-power on Htstory 
(i8go), used it in both senses. He says (p. 35), " The Spanish 
Netherlands ceased to be a sea-power." He alludes (p. 42) to the 
development of a nation as a " sea-power," and (p. 43) to the in¬ 
feriority of the Confederate States " as a sea-power." Also (p. 223) 
he remarks of tlie war of the Spanish Succession that " before it 
England was one of the sea-powers, after it she was the sea-power 
without any second." In alt these pas.sagcs, as appears from the 
use of the indetaite article, what is meant is a naval power, or a 
state in possessron of a strong navy. The other meaning of the 
term forms the general subject ol Mahan's wntmgs. In liis earlier 
works Mahan writes " sea power " as two words ; but in a published 
letter of the igth February 1897 he joins them with a hyphen, and 
defends this formation of the term and the sense in which he uses it. 
We may regard him as the virtual inventor of the term in its more 
diffused meaning, for—even if it had been employed by earlier 
writers in that sense —it is he beyond all question who has 
given it general currency. He lias made it impossible for any one 
to treat of sea-power witliout frequent reference to his writings and 
conclusions. 

There is something more than mere literary' interest in tlie fact 
that the term b another language was used more than two 
thousand years ago. Before Mahan no historian—not / . 

even one of those who specially devoted them.selvcs to ttoa of *" 
the narration of naval occurrences — had evinced a eet-mwer 
more correct appreciation of the general principles of bribe 
naval warfare than Thucydides. He alludes several 
times to the importance of getting command of the sea. Great 
Britam would luive been saved some disasters and been less often 
b peril had British writers—taken as guides hy the public— 
possessed the same grasp of the true principles of defence as 
Thutydides exhibited. One passage in his history is worth 
quoting. Brief as it is, it shows that on the subject of sea-power 
he was a predecessor of Mahan. In a speech in favour of pro- 
secutbg the war, which he puts in the mouth of Pericles, these 
words occur: ol ptv yap ot’y^ l^oisrii' aK\r)v ilrTihafieU' d/ia^el, 
vjp.tv Se tori yij rroXKrj nal iv lojirots nal nar rjireipoV pxya yap rh 
rijs Bakdavys Kpdros. The last port of this extract, though 
often traaslated “ command of the sea,” or “ dominion of the 
sea,” really has the wider meaning of sea-power, the “ power of 
the sea” of the old English poet above quoted. This wider 
meaning should be attached to certain passages b Herodotus 
(b. 122 in two places ; v. 83), which have been generally inter¬ 
preted “ commanding the sea,” or by the mere titular and 
honorific “ having the dominion of the sea.” One editor of 
Herodotus, Ch. E. Baehr, did, however, see exactly what was 
meant, for, with reference to the allusicat to Polycrates, he says, 
cUuse maximum valuit. This b perhaps as eitact a definition of 
sea-power as could be given in a sentence. 

It b, however, impossible to give a definition which would be 
at the same time succinct and satbfactory. To say that “ sea- 
power ” means the sum total of the various elements 
that go to make up the naval strength of a state would exptaiaed 
be in reality to beg the question. Mahan lays dcmnbietort- 
the “ principal conditions ^eetbg the sea-power of“^’ 
nations,” but he does not attempt to give a concise definition 
of it. 'Vet no one who has studied hb works will find it difficult 
to understand what it bdicates. Our present task b, withb the 
necessarily restricted limits of an article in an encydopaedia, 
to put readers b possession of the means of doing thb. The 
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best, indeed—as Mahan has shown us—the only effective way j 
of attaining this object is to treat the matter historically. What¬ 
ever date we may agree to assign to the formation of the term 
itself, the idea—as we have seen—is as old as history. It is not 
intended to give a condensed histc^ of sea-power, but rather 
an analysis of the idea and what it contains, illustrating this 
analysis with examples from history ancient and modem. It 
is important to know that it is not something which originated 
in the middle of the 17th century, and having seriously affected 
history in the 18th, ceased to have weight till Captain Mahan 
appeared to comment on it in the last decade of the iqth. With 
a few masterly touches Mahan, in his brief allusion to the second 
Punic war, has illustrated its importance in the struggle between 
Rome and Carthage. What has to be shown is that the principles 
which he has laid down in that case, and in cases much more 
modem, are true and have been true always and evciywhere. 
Until this is perceived there is much history which cannot be 
understood, and yet it is essential to the welfare of Great Britain 
as a maritime power that she should understand it thoroughly. 
Her failure to understand it has more than once brought her, 
if not to the verge of destruction, at any rate within a short 
distance of serious disaster. 

The high antiquity of decisive naval campaigns is among the 
most interesting features of international conflicts. Notwith- 
standing the much greater frequency of land wars, 
aiMifcsrt.the course of history has been profoundly changed 
tloai 0/ more often by contests on the water. That this has not 
'"■^“"'"’.received the notice it deserved is true, and Mahan 
tells us why. “ Historians generally,” he says, “ have been 
unfamiliar with the conditions of the sea, having as to it neither 
special interest nor special knowledge; and the profound 
determining influence of maritime strength on great issues has 
consequently been overlooked.” Moralizing on that which 
might have been is admittedly a sterile process ; but it is some¬ 
times necessary' to point, if only by way of illu.stration, to a 
possible alternative. As in modem times the fate of India and 
the fate of North America were determined by sea-power, so also 
at a very remote epoch sea-power decided whether or not Hellenic 
colonization was to take root in, and Hellenic culture to dominate, 
central and northern Italy as it dominated southern Italy, where 
trares of it are extant to this day. A moment’s consideration 
will enable us to see how different the history of the world would 
have been had a Hellenized city grown and prospered on the 
Seven Hills. Before the Tarquins were driven out of Rome 
a Phocaean fleet was encountered (537 b.c.) off Corsica by a 
combined force of Ktruscans and Phoenicians, and was so 
handled that the Phocoeans abandoned the island and settled 
on the caost of Lucania (Mommsen, Hist. Rome, English trans. i. 
p. 153). The enterprise of their navigators had built up for the 
Phoenician cities and their great off-shoot Carth^e, a sea-power 
which enabled them to gain the practical sovereignty of the sea 
to the west of Sardinia luid Sicily. The control of these waters 
was the object of prolonged and memorable struggles, for on it— 
as the result showed—depended the empire of the world. From 
very remote times the consolidation and expansion, from within 
outwards, of great continental states have had serious conse¬ 
quences for mankind when they were accompanied by the 
acquisition of a coast-line and the absorption of a maritiinc 
population. We shall find that the process loses none of its 
importance in recent years. “ The ancient empires,” says the 
historian of Greece, Ernst Curtius, “ as long os no foreign elements 
had intruded into them, had an invincible horror of the water.” 
When the condition, which Curtius notices in parentheses, arose 
the ‘ ‘ horror ’ ’ disappeared. There is something highly significant 
in the uniformity of the efforts of Assyria, Egypt, Babylon and 
Persia to get possession of the maritime resources of Phoenicia. 
Our own immediate posterity will perhaps have to reckon with 
the results of similar efforts in our own day. It is this which gives 
a living interest to even the very ancient history of sea-power, 
and makes the study of it of great practical importance to us now. 
We shall see, as we go on, how the phenomena connected with it 
reappear with striking regularity in successive periods. Looked 
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at in this light the great Conflicts of former ages are full of useful, 
indeed necessary, instruction. 

In ^ first and greatest of the contests waged by the nations 
of the East against Europe—the Persian wars—-sea-power was 
the governing factor. Until Persia had expanded to ^ 
the shores of the I-evant the European Greeks had amOnoia 
little to fear from the ambition of the great king. The 
conquest of Egypt by Combyses had shown how 
formidable that ambition could be when supported by an efficient 
navy. With the aid of the naval forces of the Phoenician cities 
the Persian invasion of Greece was rendered comjjaratively easy. 
It was the naval contingents from Phoenicia which cru.shed the 
Ionian revolt. The expedition of Mardonius, and still more that 
of Datis and Artaphemes, had indicated the danger threatening 
Greece when the master of a great army was likewise the master 
of a great navy. Their defeat at Marathon was not likely to, 
and as a matter of fact did not, discourage the Persians from 
further attempts at aggression. As the advance of Cambyses 
into Egypt liad been flanked by a fleet, so also was that of Xerxes 
into Greece. By the good fortune sometimes vouchsafed to a 
people, which, owing to its obstinate opposition to, or neglect ol, 
a wise policy, scarcely deserves it, there appeared at Athens an 
influential citizen who understood all that was meant by the term 
sea-power. Themistocles saw more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries that, to enable Athens to play a leading part in 
the Hellenic world, she needed above all things a strong navy. 
“ He had already in his eye the battle-field of the future.” He 
felt sure that the Persians would come back, and come with such 
forces that resistance in the open field would lie out of the 
question. One scene of action remained—the sea. Persuaded 
by him the Athenians increased their navy, so that of the 371 
vessels comprising the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 147 had been 
provided by Athens, which also sent a large reinforcement after 
the first action. Though no one has ever surpassed Themistocles 
in the faculty of correctly estimating the importance of sea-power, 
it was understood by Xerxes as cl^rly as by him that the issue 
of the war depended upon naval operations. The arrangements 
made under the Persian monarch’s direction, and his very 
personal movements, show that this was his view. He felt, and 
prolMibly expressed the feeling, exactly os — in the war of 
American Independence—Washington did in the words, “ What¬ 
ever efforts are made by the land armies, the navy must have the 
casting vote in the present contest.” The decisive event was the 
naval action of .Salamis. To have made certain of success, the 
Persians should have first obtained a command of the Aegean, 
us complete for all practical purposes as the French and English 
had of the sea generally in the war against Russia of i«54»S6. 
The Persian sea-power was not equal to the task. The fleet of 
the great king was numerically stronger than that of the Greek 
allies ; but it has been proved many times that naval efficiency 
does not depend on numerical superiority alone. The choice 
sections of the Persian fleet were the contingents of the loniuis 
and Phoenicians. The former were half-hearted or disaffected ; 
while the latter were, at best, not superior in skill, experience, 
and valour to the Greek sailors. At Salamis Greece was saved 
not only from the ambition and vengeance of Xerxes, but also 
and for many centuries from oppression by an Oriental conqueror. 
Persia did not succeed against the Greeks, not because she had 
no sea-power, but because her sea-power, artificially built up, 
was inferior to that which was a natural element of the vitality 
of her foes. Ionia was lost and Greece in the end enslaved, be¬ 
cause the quarrels of Greeks with Greeks led to the ruin of their 
naval states. 

The Peloponnesian was largely a naval wm. The confideitee 
of the Athenians in their sea-power had a great de^ to do with 
its outbreak. The immediate occasion of the hostilities, 
which in time involved so many states, was the oppor^ 
tunity offered by the conflict between Corinth and 
Corcyra of increasing the sea-power of Athens. lUther- 
to the Athenian naval predominance had been virtually confined 
to the Aegean Sea. The Corcyraean envoy, who pleaded for help 
at Athens, dwelt upon the advantage to be derived by the 
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Athenians from alliance with a naval state occupying an im¬ 
portant situation “ with respect to the western regions towards 
which the views of the Athenianshad for some time beendirfcted ” 
(Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, iii. 96). It was the “ weapon of her 
sea-power,” to adopt Mahan’s phrase, that enabled Athens to 
maintain the great conflict in which she was engaged. Repeated 
invasions of her territorj', the ravages of disease among her 
people and the rising disaffection of her allies had been more 
than made up for by her predominance on the water. The 
scale of the subsequent Syracusan expedition showed how 
vigorous Athens still was down to the interruption of the war 
by the peace of Nicias. The great expedition just mentioned 
overtaxed her strength. Its failure brouf^t about the ruin of 
the state. It was held by contemporaries, and has been held in 
our own day, that the Athenian defeat at Syracuse was due to 
the omission of the mvemment at home to keep the force in 
Sicily properly supplied and reinforced. This explanation of 
failure is given in all ages, and should always be suspected. The 
friends of unsuccessful generals and admirals always offer it, 
being sure of the support of the political opponents of the ad¬ 
ministration. After the despatch of the supporting expedition 
under Demosthenes and Eutymedon no further great reinforce¬ 
ment, as Nicias admitted, was possible. The weakness of Athens 
WM in the character of the men who swayed the popular assem¬ 
blies and held high commands. A people which remembered 
the administration of a Pericles, and yet allowed a Cleon or an 
Alcibiades to direct its naval and military policy, courted defeat. 
Nicias, notwithstanding the possession of high qualities, lacked 
the .supreme virtue of a commander—firm resolution. He dared 
not face the obloquy consequent on withdrawal from an enterprise 
on which the popular hopes had been fixed ; and therefore he 
allowed a reverse to be converted into an overwhelming disaster. 
“ The complete ruin of Athens had appeared, both to her enemies 
and to herself, impending and irreparable. But so astonishing, 
so rapid and so energetic had been her rally, that (a year after 
Syracuse) she was found again carrying on a terrible struggle ” 
^Grote, Hist. Greece, v. p. 354). Nevertheless her sea-power had 
indeed been ruined at Syracuse. Now she could wage war only 
“with impaired resources and on a purely defensive system.” 
Even before Arginusae, it was seen that “ superiority of nautical 
skill had passed to the Peloponnesians and their allies ” {ibid. 
P- 

The great, occasionally interrupted, and prolonged contest 
between Rome and Carthage was a sustained effort on the part 
Straggh other to keep the control of 

teewm the western Mediterranean. So completely had that 
tmiumml control been exercised by Carthage, that she had 
Certtege. anticipated the Spanish commerdal policy in America. 
The Romans were precluded by treaties from trading with the 
Carthaginian territories in Hispania, Africa and Sardinia. 
Rome, as Mommsen tells us, “ was from the first a maritime city 
and, in the period of its vigour, never was so foolish or so untrue 
to its wcient traditions as wholly to neglect its war marine and 
to desire to be a mere continental power.” It may be that it 
was lust of wealth rather than lust of dominion thatfirstprompted 
a trial of strength with Carthage. The vision of universal empire 
could hwdly us yet have formed itself in the imagination of a 
single Roman. The area of Phoenician maritime commerce was 
vast enough both to excite jealousy and to offer vulnerable 
points to the cupidity of rivals. It is probable that the modem 
estimate of the sea-prmer of Carthage is much exaggerated. It 
was great by comparison, and of course overwhelmingly great 
when there were none but insignificant competitors to challenge 
it. Mommsen holds that, in the 4th and 5th centuries after the 
foundation of Rome, “ the two main competitors for the dominion 
of the Western waters ’’ were Carthage and Syracuse. “ Otr- 
thage,” he says, “ had the preponderance, and S)rracuse sank 
more and more into a second-rate naval power. The maritime 
importance of the Etruscans was wholly gone. . . . Rome itself 
wat not exempt from the same fate; its own waters were likewise 
commanded by foreign fleets.” The Romans were for a long 
time too much occupied at home to take much interest in Medi¬ 


terranean matters. The position of the Carthaginians in the 
western basin of the Mediterranean was very like that of the 
Portuguese long afterwards in Indio. The latter kept within 
reach of the sea; “ nor did their rule ever extend a day’s march 
from their ships ” (R. S. Whiteway, Jiise of the Portuguese Power 
in India, \^4stmmster, 1889, p. 12). “ The Carthaginians in 
Spain,” says Mommsen, “ made no effort to acquire the interior 
from the warlike native nations; they were content with the 
possession of the mines and of stations for traffic and for shell 
and other fisheries.” Allowance being made for the numbers of 
the classes engaged in administration, commerce and supervision, 
it is nearly certain that Carthage could not furnish the crews 
required by both a great war-navy and a great mercantile marine. 
No one b surprised on finding that the land-forces of Carthage 
were composed largely of alien mercenaries. We have several 
examples from whi^ we can infer a parallel, if not an identical, 
condition of her maritime resources. How, then, was the great 
Carthaginian carrying-trade provided for ? The experience of 
more than one country will enable us to answer thb question. 
The ocean trade of those off-shoots or dependencies of the United 
Kingdom, viz. the United States, Australasia and India, b 
largely or chiefly conducted by shipping of the “ old country.” 
So that of Carthage was largely conducted by old Phoenicians. 
These may have obtained a “ Carthaginian Regbter,” or the 
contemporary equivalent; but they could not all have been 
purely Carthaginbn or Liby-Phoenician. Thb must have been 
the case even more with the war-navy. British India for a 
considerable time possessed a real, and indeed highly efficient 
navy ; but it was officered entirely and manned almost entirely 
by men from the old country. Moreover, it was small. The 
wealth of India would have sufficed to furnish a larger material 
element; but, as the country could not supply the personnel, 
it would have been .absurd to speak of the sea-power of Indm 
apart from that of England. As soon as the Romans chose to 
make the most of their natural resources the maritime predomin¬ 
ance of Carthage was doomed. The artificial basis of the latter's 
sea-power would not enable it to hold out against serious and 
persbtent assaults. Unless this is perceived, it is impossible to 
understand the story of the Punic Wars. Judged by every 
visible sign of strength, Carthage, the richer, the more enter¬ 
prising, ethnically the more predominant among her neighbours, 
and apparently the more nautical, seemed sure to win in the 
great struggle with Rome which, by the conditions of the case, 
was to be waged largely on the water. Yet those who had 
watched the struggles of the Punic city with the Sicilian Greeks, 
and esp)ecbily that with Agathocles, must have seen reason to 
cherbh doubts concerning her naval strength. It was an anticipa¬ 
tion of the case of Spain in the age of Philip IL As the great 
Elizabethan seamen dbcemed the defects of the Spanbh naval 
establbhment, so men at Rome discerned those of the 
Carthaginian. Dates in connexion with thb are of great signifi¬ 
cance. A comprehensive measure, with the object of “ rescuing 
their marine from its condition of impotence ” was taken by the 
Romans in the year 267 b.c. Four quaeslores Hassid —in modern 
naval English we may perhaps call them port-admirab—were 
nominated, and one was stationed at each of four ports. The 
objects of the Roman Senate, so Mommsen tells us, were very 
obvious. They were “ to recover their independence by sea, 
to cut off the maritime communications of Tarentum, to close the 
Adriatic against fleets coming from Epirus, and to emancipate 
themselves from Carthaginian supreniacy.” Four years after¬ 
wards the first Punic War began. It was, and had to be, largely 
a naval contest. The Romans waged it with varying fortune, 
but in the end triumphed by means of their sea-power. The 
victory of Catulus over the Carthaginian fleet off the Aegadian 
Islands decided the war and left to the Romans the possession 
of Sicily and the power of possessing themselves of Sardinb and 
Corsica. It would be an interesting and perhaps not barren 
investigation to inquire to what extent the decline of the mother 
states of Phoenicb, consequent on the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great, had helped to enfeeble the naval efficiency of the 
Carfhaginion defences. One thing was certain. Carthage had 
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now met with a rival endowed with natural maritime resources 
greater than her own. That rival also contained citizens who 
understood the true importance of sea-power. “ With a states¬ 
manlike sagacity from which succeeding generations might have 
drawn a lesson, the leading men of the Roman Commonwealth 
perceived that all their coast fortifications and coast garrisons 
would prove inadequate unless the war-marine of the state were 
again placed on a footing that should command respect ” 
(Mommsen, i. 437). It is a gloomy reflection that the leading 
men of the United Kingdom could not see this in i860. A 
thorough comprehension of the events of the first Punic War 
enables us to solve what, until Mahon wrote, had been one of the 
standing enigmas of history, viz. Hannibal’s invasion of Italy 
by land instead of by sea in the second Punic War. Mahan’s 
masterly examination of this question has set at rest all doubts 
as to the reason of Hannibal’s action pp. 13-31). 

The naval predominance in the western basin of the Mediter¬ 
ranean acquired by Rome had never been lost. Though modem 
historians, even those belonging to a maritime country, may 
have failed to perceive it, the Carthaginians knew well enough 
that the Romans were too strong for them on the sea. Though 
other forces co-operated to bring about the defeat of Carthage in 
the second Punic War, the Roman navy, as Mahan demonstrates, 
was the most important. As a navy, he tells us in words like 
those already quoted, “ acts on an element strange to most 
writers, as its members have been from time immemorial a 
strange race apart, without prophets of their own, neither 
themselves nor their calling understood, its immense determining 
influence on the history of that era, and consequently upon the 
history of the world, has been overlooked.” 

The attainment of all but universal dominion by Rome was 
now only a question of time. “ The annihilation of the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet had made the Romans masters of the 
sea ” (Schmitz, Htst. Rome, p. 256). A lodgment had 
damlaion already been gained in Illyricum, and countries farther 
turtbmd east were before long to be reduced to submission, 
pow”" glance at the map will show that to effect this the 
command of the eastern basin of tlie Mediterranean, 
like that of the western, must be secured by tlie Romans. The 
old historic navies of the Greek and Phoenician states had 
declined. One considerable naval force there was which, though 
it could not have prevented, was strong enough to have delayed 
the Roman progress eastwards. This force belonged to Rhodes, 
which in the years immediately following the close of the second 
Punic War reached its highest point as a naval power (C. Torr, 
Rhodes m Ancient Times, p. 40). Far from trying to obstruct 
the advance of the Romans the Rhodian fleet helped it. 
Hannibal, in his exile, saw the necessity of being strong on the 
sea if the East was to be saved from the grasp of his hereditary 
foe ; but the resources of Antiochus, even with the mighty co¬ 
operation of Hannibal, were insufficient. In a later and more 
often quoted struggle between East and West—that which was 
decided at Actium—sea-power was again seen to “ have the 
casting vote.” l^Ticn the whole of the Mediterranean coasts 
became part of a single state the importance of tlie navy was 
naturally diminished ; but in the struggles within the declining 
empire it rose again at times. The contest of the Vandal Genseric 
with Majorian and the African expedition of Belisarius—not 
to mention others—were largely influenced by the naval opera¬ 
tions (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chaps, xxxvi., xli.). 

A decisive event, the Mahommedan conquest of northern 
Africa from Egypt westwards, is unintelligible until it is seen 
Bxtnalou sea-power played in effecting it 

wntwart Purely land expeditions, or expieditions but slightly 
•f^iaAom-supported from the sea, had ended in failure. The 
'nedaa emperor at Constantinople still had at his disposal 
coaqant. ^ gf keeping open the communications 

with his African province. It took the Saracens half a century 
(A.D. 647-698) to win “ their way along the coast of Africa as 
far as the Pillars of Hercules ” (Hallam, Mid. Ages, chap, vi.); 
and, as Gibbon tells us, it was not till the Commander of the 
Faithful had prepared a great expedition, this time by sea as 


well as by land, that the Saracenic donmiion was definitely 
established. It has been generally assumed that the Arabian 
conquerors who, within a few years of his death, spread the faith 
of Mahomet over vast regions, belonged to an essentially 
non-maritime race ; and little or no stress has been laid on 
extent to which they relied on naval support in prosecuting 
their conquests. In parts of Arabia, however, maritime enter¬ 
prise was far from non-existent; and when the Mahommedan 
empire had extended outwards from Mecca and Medina till 
it embraced the coasts of various seas, the consequences to the 
neighbouring states were os serious as the rule above mentioned 
would lead us to expect that they would be. “ With the con¬ 
quest of Syria and Egypt a long stretch of sea-board had come 
into the Saracenic piower ; and the creation and maintenance of 
a navy for the protection of the maritime ports as well as for 
meeting the enemy became a matter of vital importance. Great 
attention was paid to the manning and equipment of the fleet ” 
(Amir Ali, Syed, Short Hist. Saracens, p. 443). At first the fleet 
was manned by sailors drawn from the Phoenician towns, 
where nautical energy was not yet quite extinct; and later 
the crews were recruited from Syria, Egypt and the coasts of 
Asia Minor. Ships were built at must of ffie Syrian and Egyptian 
ports, and “ also at ObuUa and Bushire on the Persian Gulf,” 
whilst the mercantile marine and maritime trade were fostered 
and encouraged. The sea-power thus created was largely artificial. 
It drooped—as in similar cases—when the special encourage¬ 
ment was withdrawn. ” In the days of Arabian energy,” says 
Hallam, ” Constantinople was twice, in 668 and 716, attacked 
by great naval armaments.” The same authority believes 
that the abandonment of such maritime enterprises by the 
Saracens may be attributed to the removal of the capital from 
Damascus to Bagdad. The removal indicated a lessened 
interest in the affairs of the Mediterranean Sea, which was now 
left by the administration fur behind. “ The Greeks in their 
turn determined to dispute the command of the sea,” with the 
result that in the middle of the loth century their empire was 
far more secure from its enemies than under the first successors 
of Heraclius.” Not only was the fall of the empire, by a rational 
reliance on sea-power, postponed for centuries, but also much 
that had been lost was regained. “ At the close of the loth 
century the emperors of Constantinople possessed the best and 
greatest part ” of southern Italy, part of Sicily, the whole of 
what is now called the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, with some 
parts of Syria and Armenia (Hallam, chap. vi.; Gibbon, 
chap. li.). 

Neglect of sea-power by those who can be reached by sea 
brings its own punishment. Whether neglected or not, if it 
is an artificial creation it is nearly sure to disappoint 
those who wield it when it encounters a rival power 
of natural growth. How was it possible for the cmimiln 
Crusaders, in their various expeditions, to achieve 
even the transient jiuccess that occasionally crowned their 
efforts ? How did the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem contrive 
to exist for more than three-quarters of a century ? Why did 
the Crusades more and more become maritime expeditions ? 
The answer to these questions is to be found in the decline of 
the Mahommedan naval defences and the rising enterprise of 
the seafaring people of the West. Venetians, Pisans and Genoese 
transported crusading forces, kept open the communications 
of the places held by the Christians and hampered the operations 
of the infidels. Even the great Saladin failed to discern the 
important alteration of conditions. This is evident when we 
look at the efforts of the Christians to regain the lost kingdom. 
Saladin “ forgot that the safety of Phoenicia lay in immunity 
from naval incursions, and that no victory on land could ensure 
him against an influx from beyond the sea ” (Amir Ali, Syed, 
pp. 359-360). Not only were the Crusaders hel^d by the fleets 
of tlie maritime republics of Italy, they also received reinforce¬ 
ments by sea from western Europe and England, on the “ arrival 
of Malik Ankiltar [Richard Coeur de Lion] with twenty ship¬ 
loads of fighting men and munitions of war.” 

Participation in the Crusades was not a solitary proof of the 
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importance ot the naval states of Italy. That they h^ been 
able to act efiectively in the Levant, may have been in some 
measure due to the weakening of the Mahommet^pis by 
fyy jy^^ the disintegration of the Seljukian power, the move- 
npauit^ ments of the Moguls and the confusion consequent 
on the rise of the Ottomans. However that may have 
been, the naval strength of those Italian states was great 
absolutely as well as relatively. Sismondi, speaking of Venice, 
Pisa and Genoa, towards the end of the iith century, says 
“ these three cities had more vessels on the Mediterranean than 
the whole of Christendom besides ” (Ital. Republics, English 
ed. p. 39). Dealing with a period two centuries later, he declares 
it “ difficult to comprehend how two simple cities could put to 
sea such prodigious fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa.’’ 'I'he 
difficulty disappears when we have Mahan’s explanation. The 
maritime republics of Italy—^like Athens and Rhodes in ancient, 
Catalonia in medieval and England and the Netherlands in 
more modem times—^were “ peculiarly well fitted, by situation 
and resources, for the control of the sea by both war and 
commerce.” As far as the western Mediterranean was con¬ 
cerned, Genoa and Pisa had given early proofs of their maritime 
energy, and fixed themselves, in succession to the Saracens, in 
the Ualearic Isles, Sardinia and Corsica. Sea-power was the 
Themistoclean instrument with which they made a small state 
into a great one. 

A fertile source of dispute lietween states is the acquisition 
of territory beyond sea. As others have done before and since, 
the maritime republics of Italy quarrelled over this. Sea- 
power seemed, like Saturn, to devour its own children. In 
1384, in a great sea^-fight off Meloria, the Pisans were defeated 
by the Genoese with heavy loss, which, as Sismondi states, 
“ ruined the maritime power ” of the former. From that time 
Genoa, transferring her activity to the Levant, became the rival 
of Venice. The fleets of the two cities in 1398 met near Cyprus 
in an encounter, said to be accidental, that began “ a terrible 
war which for seven years stained the Mediterranean with blood 
and consumed immense wealth.” In the next century the two 
republics, “ irritated by commercial quarrels ”—like the English 
and Dutch afterwards—were again at war in the Levant. Some¬ 
times one side, sometimes the other was victorious; but the 
contest was exhausting to both, and especially to Venice. Within 
a quarter of a century they were at war again. Hostilities 
lasted till the Genoese met with the crushing defeat of Chioggia. 
“ From this time,” says Hallam, " Genua never commanded 
the ocean with such navies as before ; her commerce gradually 
went into decay ; and the :5th century, the most splendid in 
the annals of Venice, is till recent times the most ignominious 
in those of Genoa.” Venice seemed now to have no naval rival, 
and had no fear that any one could forbid the ceremony in which 
the Doge, standing in the bows of the Bucentaur, cast a ring 
into the Adriatic with the words, ‘‘ Desponsamus te, mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique dominii." The fgsult of the combats 
at Chioggia, though fatal to it in the long run, did not at once 
destroy the naval importance of Genoa. A remarkable char¬ 
acteristic of sea-power is the delusive manner in which it>appears 
to revive after a great defeat-. The Persian navy occasionally 
made a brave show afterwards; but in reality it had received 
at Salamis a mortal wound. Athens seemed strong enough on 
the sea after the catastrophe of Syracuse ; but, as already stated, 
her naval power had been given there a check from which it 
never completely recovered. The navy of Carthage had had 
similar experience ; and, in later ages, the power of the Turks 
was broken at Lepanto and that of Spain at Gravelines not¬ 
withstanding deceptive appearances afterwards. Venice was 
soon confronted on the sea by a new rival. The Turkish naval 
historian, Haji Khalifeh (Maritime Wars of the Turks, Mitchell’s 
trans. p. 13), telb us that, “ After the taking of Constantinople, 
when they [the Ottomans] spread their conquests over land and 
iea,it became necessary to build ships and moke armaments in 
onto to subdue the fortresses and castles on the Rumelian and 
Anatolian shores, and in the islands of the Mediterranean.” 
Uahommed II. established a great naval arsenal at Constanti¬ 


nople. In 1470 the Turks, “ for the first time, equipped a fleet, 
with which they drove that of the Venetians out of Ae Grecian 
seas ” (Sismondi, p. 256]. The Turkish wars of Venice lasted a 
long time. In that which ended m 1503 the decline of the 
Venetian naval power was obvious. “ 'ftie Mussulmans had 
made progress in naval discipline ; the Venetian fleet could no 
longer cope with theirs.” Henceforward it was as an allied 
contingent of other navies that that of Venice was regarded 
as important. Dyer (Hist. Europe, i. p. 85) quotes a striking 
pass^e from a letter of Aeneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius 

11., in which the writer affirms that, “ if the Venetians are 
defeated, Christendom will not control the sea any longer ; for 
neither the Catalans nor the Genoese, without the Venetians, 
are equal to the Turks.” 

The last-named people, indeed, exemplified once more the rule 
that a military state expanding to the sea and absorbing older 
maritime populations becomes a serious menace to sm-pawtr 
its neighbours. Even in the 15th century Mahommed mat pro- 
11 . had made an attack on southern Il^y ; but bis or 
sea-power was not equal to the undertaking. Suley- 
man the Magnificent directed the Ottoman forces towards 
the west. With admirable strategic insight he conquered 
Rhodes, and thus freed himself from the danger of a hostile 
force on his flank. “ The centenary of the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople was past, and the Turk had devebped a great naval 
power besides annexing Egypt and Syria ” (Seeley, Brttish 
Policy, i. 143). Ihe Turkish fleets, under such leaders as Khair- 
ad-din (Barbarossa), Piale and Dragut, seemed to command 
the Mediterranean, including its western basin; but the repulse 
at Malta in 1565 was a serious check, and the defeat at Lepanto 
in 1571 virtually put an end to the prospect of Turkish maritime 
dominion. The predominance of Portugal in the Indian Ocean 
in the early part of the 16th century had seriously diminished 
the Ottoman resources. The wealth derived from the trade in 
that ocean, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea had supplied the 
Mahommedans with the sinews of war, and had enabled them 
to contend with success against the Christians in Europe. “ The 
main artery had been cut when the Portuguese took up the 
challenge of tlie Mahommedan merchants of Calicut, and swept 
their ships from the ocean ” (Whiteway, p. 2). The sea-power 
of Portugal wisely employed had exercised a great, though 
unperceived influence. Though crifcebled and diminishing, the 
Turkish navy was still able to act with some effect in the 17th 
century. Nevertheless, the sea-power of the Turks ceased to 
count as a factor of importance in the relations between great 
states. 

In the meantime the state which had a leading share in winning 
the victory of Lepanto had been growing up in the West. Before 
the union of its crown with that of Castile and the spooiob 
formation of tlie Spanish monarchy, Aragon had been on-power. 
expandmg till it reached the sea. It was united with Cutuloalo, 
Catalonia in the 12th century, and it conquered 
Valencia in the 13th. Its long line of coast opened the way to 
an extensive and flourishing commerce; and an enterprising 
navy indemnified the nation for the scantiness of its territory 
at home by the important foreign conquests of Sardinia, Sicily, 
Naples and the Balearic Isles. Among the maritime states of 
the Mediterranean Catalonia had been conspicuous. She was 
to the Iberian Penmsula much what Phoenicia had been to 
Syria. The Catalan navy had disputed the empire of the Mediter¬ 
ranean with the fleets of Pisa and Genoa. The incorporation 
of Catalonia with Aragon added greatly to the strength of that 
kingdom. The Aragonese kings were wise enough to understand 
and liberal enough to foster the maritime interests of their new 
possessbns (Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, Introd. sects. 

1., ii.). Their French and Italian neighbours were to feel, before 
long, the effect of this policy ; and, when the Spanish monarchy 
had been consolidated, it was felt not only 1^ them, but by 
others also. The more Spanish dominion was extended in Italy 
the more were the naval resources at the command of Spain 
augmented. Genoa became “ Spain’s water-gate to Italy. . . . 
Henceforth the Spanish crown found in the Dorias its admirals; 
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their squadron was permanently hired to the kings of SfMtin.” 
Spanish supremacy at sea was established at the expense of 
France (G. W. Prothero, in M. Hume’s Spain, i47<)-iyS8, p. 
65). The acquisition of a vast domain in the New World had 
greatly developed the maritime activity of Castile, and Spain was 
as formidable on the ocean as in the Mediterranean. Alter 
Portugal had been annexed the naval forces of that country 
were added to the Spanish, and the great port of Lisbon became 
available as a place of equipment and as an additional base of 
operations ior oceanic campaigns. The fusion of Spain and 
Portugal, says Seeley, “produced a single State of unlimited 
maritime dominion. . . . Henceforth the whole New World 
belonged exclusively to Spain.” The story of the tremendous 
catastrophe—the defeat of the Armada—by which the decline 
of this dominion was heralded is well known. It is memorable, 
not only becau^ of the harm it did to Spain, but also because 
it revealed the rise of another claimant to maritime pre-eminence 
the English nation. Ihe effects of the catastrophe were not 
at once visible. Spain still continued to look like the greatest 
power in the world ; and, though the English seamen were seen 
to be something better than adventurous pirates—a character 
suggested by some of their contemporary exploits—^few could 
have comprehended tliat they were engaged in building up wliat 
was to be a sea-power greater than any known to history. 

They were carrying forward, not beginning, tlie building of 
this. “ England,” says Sir J. K. Laughton, "had always 
Bmrly believed in her naval power, had always claimed 
maaUntm- the sovereignty of the Narrow Seas; and more than 
two hundred years before Elizabeth came to the 
•M-powsr. Edward HI. had testified to his sense of its 

importance by ordering a gold coinage bearing a 
device showing the armed strength and sovereignty of England 
based on the sea ” (Armada, Introd.). it is impossible to make 
intelligible the course of the many wars which the English waged 
with the French in the middle ages unless the true naval position 
of the former is rightly appreciated. Why were Cre^y, Poitiers, 
Agincourt—not to mention other combats—^fought, not on 
English, but on continental soil ? Why, during the so-called 
Hundred Years’ War,” was England in reality the invader 
and not the invaded ? We of the present generation are at 
last aware of the significance of naval defence, and know that, 
if properly utilized, it is the best security against invasion that 
a sea-surrounded state can enjoy. It is not, however, commonly 
remembered that the same condition of security existed and was 
properly valued in medieval times. The battle of Sluys in 1340 
rendered invasion of England as impracticable as did that of 
La Hogue in 1692, tluit of Quib^ron Bay in 1759 and that of 
Trafalgar in 1805 ; and it permitted, .as did those battles, the 
transport of troops to the continent to support Great Britain’s 
allies in wars which, had she not been strong at sea, would have 
been waged on the soil of her country. Her early continental 
wars, therefore, are proofs of the long-established efficiency of 
her naval defences. Notwithstanding the greater attention now 
paid to naval affairs, it is doubtful if Great Britain even yet 
recognizes the extent to which her security depends upon a good 
fleet as fully as her ancestors 'did seven centuries ago. 'The 
narrative of pre-Elizabethan campaigns is interesting merely as 
a story 7. and, when told—as, for instance, D. Hannay has told 
it in the introductory cl^ters of his Short History of the Royal 
Navy —it will be found instructive and worthy of careful study 
at the present day. Each of the principal events in England’s 
early naval campaigns may be taken as an illustration of the idea 
conveyed by the term “ sea-power,” and of the accuracy witih 
which its meaning was apprehended at the time. To take a very 
early case, we may cite the defeat of Eustace the Monk (see 
Dover; Battle of) by Hubert de Burgh in 1217. Reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies had been collected at Calais for conveyance 
to the army of Prince Louis of France and the rebel barons who 
had been defeated at Lincoln. The reinforcements tried to 
cross the Channel under the escort of a fleet commanded by 
Eustace. Hubert de Burgh, who had stoutly held Dover for 
King John, and was faithful to the young Henry IlL, heard of 
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the enemy’s movements. “ If these people land,” said he, 
“ England is lost; let us therefore boldly meet them.” He 
reasoned in almost the same words as Raleigh about four centuries 
afterwards, and undoubtedly “ had grasped the true principles 
of the defence of England.” He put to sea and defeated bis 
opponent. The fleet on which Prince Louis and the rebellious 
l^ons had amnted was destroyed ; and with it their enterprise. 
“ No more admirably planned, no more fruitful battle has been 
fought by Et^lishmen on water ” (Hannay, p. 7). As introductory 
to a long series of naval operations underb&en with a like object 
it has deserved detailed mention here. 

The 16th century was marked by a decided advance in both 
^e development and the application of .sca-power. Previously 
its operation had been confined to the Mediterranean B^tonttaM 
or to coast waters outside it. Spanish or Basque apimva# 
seamen—by their proceedings in the English Chaimel—■ *••• 
had proved the practicability of, rather than been 
engaged in, ocean warfare. The English, who withstood them, 
were accustomed to seas so rough, to seasons so uncertain and 
to weather so boisterous, that the ocean had few terrors for them. 
All that was wanting was a sufficient inducement to seek distant 
fields of action and a development of the naval art that would 
permit them to be reached. The discovery of the New World 
supplied thp- first; and consequently increased length of voyages 
and of absence from the coast led to the second. The world had 
been moving onwards in other things as well as in navigation. 
Intercommunication was becoming more and more frequent. 
What was done by one people was soon known to others. It is 
a mistake to suppose that, because the English had been behind¬ 
hand in the exploration of remote regions, they were wanting in 
maritime enterprise. The career of the Cabots would of itself 
suffice to render such a supposition doubtful. The English 
had two good reasons for postponing voyages to and settlement 
in far-off lands. They had their hands full nearer home; and 
they thoroughly, ^d as it were by instinct, understood the 
conditions on which permanent expansion must rest. They 
wanted to make sure of the line of communications first. To 
effect this a sea-going marine of both war and commerce, and, 
for further expansion, stations on the way were essential. The 
chart of the world fumushes evidence of the wisdom and the 
thoroughness of their procedure. Taught by the experience of 
the .Spaniards and the Portuguese, when unimpeded by the 
political circumstances of the time, and provided with suitable 
equipment, the English displayed their energy in distant seas. 
It now liccame simply a question of the efficiency of sea-power. 
If efficiency was not a quality of the English sea-power, then their 
efforts were bound to fail; and, more than this, the position 
of their country, challenging as it did what was Iwlieved to be 
the greatest of maritime states, would have been altogether 
precious. The principal expeditions now undertaken were 
distinguished by a characteristic peculiar to the people, and noe 
to be found in conAion with the exploring or colonizing 
activity of most other^eat nations even down to our own time. 
They were really unofficial speculations in which, if the govern¬ 
ment took part at all, it was for the sake of the profit expected, 
and almost, if not exactly, like any private adventurer. The 
participation of the government, neverthekss, had an aspect 
which it is worth while to note. It conveyed a hint—and quite 
consciously—to Ml whom it might concern that the speculations 
were “ under-written ” by the whole sea-power of England. 
The forces of more than one state had been used to protect its 
maritime trade from the assaults of enemies in the Mediterranean 
or in the Narrow Seas. They had been used to ward off invasion 
and to keep open communications across not very extensive 
areas of water. In the i6th century they were first relied upon 
to support distant commerce, whether carried on in a peaceful 
fashion or under aggressive forms. This, naturally enough, 
led to collisions. The contention waxed hot, and was virtually 
decided when the Armada sliaped course to the noriffiward 
after the fight off Gravelines. 

The expeditions against the Spanish Indies and, still more, 
those agamsrt Philip II.’s peninsular territory had helped to d^ne 
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the Unutations of eea-power. It became evident, and it was 
made still more evident in the next century, that for a great 
country to be strong it roost not rely upon ^ navy 
alone. It must also have an adequate and properly 
rra/nrrr organized mobile army. Notwithstanding the number 
of times t^t this lesson has been repeated Great 
Britain has been slow to learn it. It is doubtful if she has learned 
it even yet. English seamen in all ages seem to have mastered it 
fully; for they have always demanded—at any rate for upwards 
of three centuries—that expeditions against foreign territory 
oversea should he accompanied l>y a proper number of land- 
troops. On the other hand, the necessity of organizing the army 
of a maritime insular state and of training it with the object of 
rendering effective aid in operations of the kind in question, has 
rarely been perceived and acted upon by others. The result 
has been a long series of inglorious or disastrous affairs, like the 
West Indies voy^e of 1595-1596, the Cadiz expedition of 1625 
and that to the fie de R6 of 1627. Additions might be made 
to the list. The failures of joint expeditions have often been 
explained by alleging differences or quarrels between the naval 
and the military commanders. This way of explaining them, 
however, is nothing but the inveterate critical method of the 
streets by which cause is taken for effect and effect for cause. 
The differences and quarrels arose, no doubt; but they generally 
sprang out of the recriminations consequent on, not producing, 
the want of success. Another manifestation of the way in which 
sea-power works was first observed in the 17 th century. It 
suggested the adoption of, and furnished the instrument for, 
carrying out a distinct maritime policy. What was practically 
Afptar- standing navy had come into existence. As regar(E 
aae»9t England this phenomenon was now of rc.spectable 
tfailat age. Ix)ng voyages and cruises of several ships in 
aavitt. company had Iwen fretjuent during the latter half 
of the i6th century and the early part of the 17 th. Even the 
grandfathers of the men who sailed with Blake and Penn in 1652 
could not have known a time when ships had never crossed the 
ocean, and squadrons kept together for months had never cruised. 
However imperfect it may have been, a system of provisioning 
ships and supplying them with stores, and of preserving discip¬ 
line among their crews, had been developed, and had proved 
fairly satisfactory. The parliament and the Protector in turn 
found it necessary to keep a considerable number of ships in 
commission, and make them cruise and operate in company. 
It was not till well on in the reign of Queen Victoria that the 
man-of-war’s man was finally differentiated from the merchant 
seaman ; but, two centuries before, some of the distinctive marks 
of the former Imd already begun to be noticeable. There were 
seamen in the time of the Commonwealth who rarely, perhaps 
some who never, served afloat except in a man-of-war. Some 
of the interesting naval families which were settled at Ports¬ 
mouth and the eastern ports, and which—^from father to son— 
helped to recruit the ranks of bluejuckett|till a date later thim 
that of the launch of the first ironclad, rould carry back their 
professional genealogy to at least the days of Charles II., when, 
in all probability, it did not first start. Though landsmen 
continued even titer the Civil War to be given naval appoint¬ 
ments, and though a permanent corps, through the ranks of which 
every one must pass, had not been formally established, a body 
of real naval officers—men who could handle their ships, super¬ 
vise the working of the armament and exercise military command 
. _^^^~had been formed. A navy, accordingly, was now a 
tattuS- weapon of undoubted keenness, capable of very effective 
toHti use by any one who knew how to wield it. Having 
amiomla tasted the sweets of intercourse with the Indies, 
irejlSr**' '“hofh®’' W fl'* occupation of Portugal or of Spain, 
both English and Dutch were desirous of getting a 
larger share of them. English maritime commerce had increased 
and needed naval protection. If England was to maintain the 
international position to which, as no one denied, she was 
entitled, that commerce must be permitted to expand. The 
minds, of men in western Europe, moreover, were set upon 
obtaining for their country territories in the New World, the 


amenities of which were now known. From the reign of James 
1. the Dutch had shown great jealousy of English maritime 
enterprise. Where it was pomible, as in the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, they had destroyed it Their naval resources were great 
enough to let them hold English shipping at then: mercy, unless 
a grand effort were made to protect it. The Dutch conducted 
the tsarrying trade of most of the world, and the monopoly of 
this they were resolved to keep, while the English were resolved 
to share in it. The exclusion of the English from every trade- 
route, except such as ran by their own coast or crossed the 
Narrow Seas, seemed a by no means impossible contingency. 
There seemed also to be but one way of preventing it, viz. by 
war. The supposed unfriendliness of the Dutch, or at least 
of an important party amongst them, to the regicide government 
in England helped to force the conflict. The Navigation Act of 
1651 was passed and regarded as a covert declaration of hostilities. 
So the first Dutch war began. It established England’s claim 
to compete for the position of a great maritime commercial 
power. 

The rise of the sea-power of the Dutch, and the magnitude 
which it attained in a short time, and in the most Averse 
circumstances, have no parallel in history. The case 
of Athens was different, because the Athenian power 
had not so much been unconsciously developed outo,fcA. 
of a great maritime trade, as based on a military marine 
deliberately and persistently fostered during many years. 
’Thirlwall Wieves that it was Solon who “ laid the foundations 
of the Attic navy ” (Hist. Greece, ii. p. 52), a century before 
Solamis. The great achievement of Themistocles was to con¬ 
vince his fellow-citizens that tlieir navy ought to be increased. 
Perhaps the nearest parallel with the power of the Dutch was 
presented by that of Rhodes, which rested largely on a carrying 
trade. The Rhodian undertakings, however, were by com¬ 
parison small and restricted in extent. Motley declares of the 
Seven United Provinces that they “ commanded the ocean ’’ 
(United Netherlands, ii. 132), and that it would be difficult to 
exaggerate tlie naval power of the young Commonwealth. Even 
in Hie days of Spain’s greatness English seamen positively de¬ 
clined to admit that she was stronger than England on the sea ; 
and the story of the Armada justified their view. The first two 
Dutcli wars were, therefore, contests between the two foremost 
naval states of the world for what was primarily a maritime 
object. The identity of the cause of the first and of the second 
war will be discerned by any one who compares what has been 
said about the circumstances leading to the former, with Monk’.s 
remark as to the latter. He said that the English wanted a 
larger share of the trade enjoyed by the Dutch. It was quite 
in accordance with the spirit of the age that tlie Dutch should 
try to prevent, by force, this want from being satisfied. Any¬ 
thing like free and open competition was repugnant to the 
general feeling. The highroad to both individual wealth and 
national prosperity was believed to lie in securing a monopoly. 
Merchants or manufacturers who called for the abolition of 
monopolies granted to particular courtiers and favourites had 
not the smallest intention, on gaining their object, of throwing 
open to the enteiqirise of all what had been monopolized. It 
was to be kept for the exclusive benefit of some privileged or 
chartered company. It was the some in greater affairs. As 
Mahan says, “ To secure to one’s own people a disproportionate 
share of the benefits of sea commerce every effort was made to 
exclude others, either by the peaceful legislative methods of 
monopoly or prohibitory regulations, or, when these failed, by 
direct violence.” The apparent wealth of Spain was believed 
to be due to the rigorous maaner in which foreigners were ex¬ 
cluded from trading with the Spanish oversea territories. The 
skill and enterprise of the Dutch having enabled them to force 
themselves into this trade, they were (tetermined to keep it to 
themselves. The Dutch East India Company was a powerful 
body, and largely dictated the maritime ^licy of the coun^. 
We ^ve thus come to an interesting point in the historical 
consideration of sea-power. ’The Ehzabethan conflict with 
Spain had practically settled Hie question whether or not the 
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expanding nations wete 1:o be allowed to extend their activities 
to territories in the New World. The first two Dutch Wars 
were to settle the question whether or not Ae ocean 
“ trade of the world was to be open to any people qualified 
trmth. to engage in it. We can see how largely these 
were maritime questions, how mucli depended on the 
solution found for them, and how plain it was that they must 
lie settled by naval means. 

Mahan’s great survey of sea-power opens in 1660, midway 
lietwcen the first and second Dutch Wars. “ The sailing-ship 
Mmhta't distinctive features,” he tells us, “ had 

Murray, ^“■''■ly begun.” The art of war by sea, in its more 
important details, had been settled by the first war. 
From the beginning of the second the general features of .ship 
<lesign, the classification of ships, the armament of ships, and 
the handling of fleets, were to remain without essential alteration 
until the date of Navarino. Even the tactical methods, except 
where improved on occasions by individual genius, altered little. 
The great thing was to bring the whole broadside force to bear 
on an enemy. Whether this was to be impartially distributed 
throughout the hostile line or concentraftd on one part of it 
depended on the character of particular admirals. It would 
have been strange if a period so long and so rich in incidents had 
afforded no materials for forming a judgment on the real signific¬ 
ance of sea-power. The text, so to speak, chosen by Mahan is 
that, notwithstanding the changes wrought in naval mathiel 
since about 1850, we can find in the history of the past instnictive 
illustrations of the general principles of maritime war. These 
illustrations will prove of value not only “ in those wider opera¬ 
tions which embrace a whole theatre of war,” but also, if rightly 
applied, “ in the tactical use of the ships and weapons ” of our 
own day. By a remarkable coincidence the same doctrine was 
being ])reiU'hcd at the same time and quite independently by 
Vice-Admiral Philip t'olomb in his work on Naval Warfare. As 
a prelude to tlie second Dutch War we find a repetition of a 
jirocess which had been adopted somewhat earlier. That was 
the permanent conque,-.t of trans-oceanic territory. Until the 
17th century had well lK,'gim, naval, or combined naval and 
military, operations against the distant possessions of an enemy 
had been jiractically restricted to raiding or plundering attacks 
on commercial centres. The Portuguese territory in South 
America having come under Spanish dominion in consequence 
of the annexation of Portugal to Spain, tlie Dutch—as the power 
of the latter country declined—attempted to reduce part of that 
territory into permanent possession. This improvement on tlie 
[iractice of Drake and others was soon seen to be a game at 
which more than one could play. An expedition sent by Crom¬ 
well to the West Indies seized the Spanish island of Jamaica, 
which has remained in the hands of its conquerors to this day. 
In 1664 an English force occupied the Dut^ North American 
settlements on the Hudson. Though the dispossessed rulers 
were not quite in a position to tlirow stones at sinners, this was 
rather a raid than an operation of recognized warfare, because 
it preceded the formal- outbreak of hostilities. The conquered 
territory remained in English hands for more than a century, 
and thus testified to the efficacy of a sea-power which Europe 
had scarcely begun to recognize. Neither the second nor the 
third Dutch War can be counted amongst the occurrences to 
which Englishmen may look back with unalloyed satisfaction; 
but they, unquestionably, disclosed some interesting manife.sta- 
tions of sea-power. Much indignation has been expressed 
concerning the corruption and inefficiency of the English govern¬ 
ment of the day, and its failure to take proper measures for 
keeping up the navy as it should have been kept up. Some, 
jierhaps a good deal, of this indignation was deserved ; but it 
would have been nearly as well deserved by every other govern¬ 
ment of the day. Even in those homes of political virtue where 
the administrative machinery was worked by, or in the interest 
of speculating capitalists and privileged companies, the accumu¬ 
lating evidence of late years has proved that everything was not 
considered to be, and as a matter of fact was not, exactly as it 
ought to have been. Charles II. and his brother, the duke of 
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York, have been held lip to obloquy because lliey thought that 
the coast of England could be defended against a navm enemv 
better by fortifications than by a good fleet and, as Pepys noted, 
were “ not ashamed of it.” The truth is that neither the king 
nor the duke believed in the power of a na.vy to ward off attack 
from an island. This may have been due to want of intellectual 
cafiacity ; but it would be going a long way to put it down to 
personal wickedness. They have had many imitators, some in 
our own day. The huge forts which stud the coast of the United 
Kingdom, and have been erected within li-ving memorj', ate 
monuments, likely to last for many years, of the inability of 
people, whom no one could accuse of being vicious, to rate sea- 
[lower at its proper value. It is much more likely that it was 
owing to a reluctance to study questions of naval defence as 
industriously as they deserved, and to tliat moral timidity 
which so often tempts even men of proved physical courage to 
undertake the impossible ta.sk of making themselves absolutely 
safe against hostile efforts at every point. 

Charles II. has also been charged with indifference to the 
interests of his country, or worse, because during a great naval 
war he adopted the plan of trying to weaken the enemy 
by destroying his commerce. The king “ took a fatal 
resolution of laying up his great ships and keeping only 
a few frigates on the cruise.” It is expressly related that this 
was not Charles’s own idea, but that it was urged upon him by 
advisers whose opinion probably seemed at the tme as well worth 
listening to as that of otliers. Anyhow if the king erred, as he 
undoubtedly did, he erred in good company. Eighteen hundred 
years earlier the statesmen who conducted the great war against 
Carthage, and whose astuteness has been the theme of innumer¬ 
able panegyrics since, took the same “fatal resolution.” In 
the midst of the great struggle they “ did away with the fleet. 
At the most they encouraged privateering; and with that view 
placed the war-vessels of the state at the disposal of captains 
who were ready to undertake a corsair warfare on their own 
account ” (Mommsen, 1894, ii. 191). In much later times this 
method has had many respectable defenders. Malian’s works 
are, in a sense, a formal warning to his fellow-citizens not to 
adopt it. In France, within the last years of the r9th century, 
it found, and appears still to find, adherents enough to form a 
.school. The reappearance of belief in demonstrated impossi¬ 
bilities is a recognized incident in human history ; but it is 
usually confined to the emotional or the vulgar. It is serious 
and filled with menaces of disaster when it is held by men 
thought fit to administer the affairs of a nation or advise concern¬ 
ing its defence. The third Dutch War may not have settled 
directly the position of England in the maritime world ; but it 
helped to place that country above all other maritime states— 
in the position, in fact, which Great Britain, the United Kingdom, 
the Briti.sh Empire, whichever name may be given it, has retained 
up to the present. It also manifested in a very striking form 
the efficacy of .sea-power. The United Provinces, though attacked 
by two of the greatest monarchies in the world, France and 
England, were not destroyed. Indeed, they preserved much of 
their political importance in the state system of Europe. The 
Republic “ owed tliis astoni.shing result partly to the skill of one 
or two men, but mainly to its sea-power.” The effort, however, 
had undermined its strength and helped forward its decline. 

The war, which was ended by the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
presents two features of exceptional interest: one was the havoc 
wrought on English commerce by the enemy; the other was 
Torrington’s conduct at and after the engagement off Beachy 
Head. Mahan discusses the former with his usual lucidity. 
At no time has wm- against commerce been conducted on a 
larger scale and with greater results than during this period. 
England suffered “ infinitely more than in any former war.” 
Many of her merchants were ruined ; and it is affirmed that the 
English shipping was reduced to the necessity of sailing under the 
Swedish and Danish flags. The explanation is that Louis XIV. 
made great efforts to keep up piowerful fleets. The English 
na-vy was so fully occupied in watching these that no ships could 
be spared to protect England’s maritime trade. This is only 
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another way ol saying that her commerce had increased so 
largely that the navy was not strong enough to look after it as 
well as oppose the enemy’s main force. Notwithstanding her 
losses she was on the winning side in the conflict. Much misery 
and ruin had been caused, but not enough to afiect the issue of 
the war. 

Torrington’s proceedings in J[uly 1690 were at the time the 
subject of much angry discussion. The debate, still meriting 
the epithet angry, has been renewed within the last 
years. The matter has to be noticed here, because 
it involves the consideration of a question of naval 
strategy which must be understood by those who wish to know 
the real meaning of the term sea-power, and who ought to learn 
that it is not a thing to be idly risked or thrown away at the 
bidding of the ignorant and the irresponsible. Arthur Herbert, 
earl of Torrington—the later peerage is a viscountcy held by 
tlic Byng family—was in command of the allied English and 
Dutch fleet in the English Channel. “ The disparity of force,” 
says Mahan, ” was stiU in favour of France in 1690, but it was 
not so great as the year before.” We can measure the ability 
of the then English government for conducting a great war, 
when we know that, in its wisdom, it had still further weakened 
the fleet by dividing it. Vice-Admiral Killigrew had been sent 
to the Mediterranean with a squadron, and had neglected, and 
indeed refused when urged, to take the necessary steps to repair 
this error. The government having omitted, as governments 
sometimes do, to gain any trustworthy intelligence of the strength 
or movements of the enemy, Torrington suddenly found himself 
confronted by a considerably superior French fleet under Tour- 
ville, one of the greatest of French sea-officers. Since then the 
intentions of the French have been questioned ; but it is beyond 
dispute that, in England at the time, Tourville’s movements 
were believed to be preliminary to invasion. Whether Tourville 
deliberately meant his movement to cover an invasion or not, 
invasion would almost certainly have followed complete success 
on his part; otherwise, his victory would have been without any 
valuable result. Torrington saw that as long as he could keep 
his own fleet intact, he could, though much weaker than his 
opponent, prevent him from doing serious harm. Though 
personally not a believer in the imminence of invasion, Ac 
EnglUh admiral knew that “ most men were in fear that the 
French would invade.” His own view was ‘‘ that whilst we had 
a fleet in being they would not dare to make an attempt.” Of 
late years controversy has raged round this phrase, “ a fleet in 
being,” and the strategic principle which it expresses. Must 
seamen were at Ae time, have been since, and still are in agree¬ 
ment with Torrington. This might be supposed enough to settle 
the question. It has not been allowed, however, to remain one 
of purely naval strategy. It was made at the time a matter of 
party politics. This is why it is so necessary that in a notice of 
sea-power it should be discussed. Both as a strategist and as a 
tactician Torrington was immeasurably ahead of his contem- 
oraries. The only English admirahs who can be placed above 
im are Hawke and Nelson. He paid the penalty of his pre¬ 
eminence: he could not make ignorant men and dull men see 
the meaning or the advantages of his proceedings. Mahan, who 
is specially qualified to do him full justice, does not devote much 
space in his work to a consideration of Torrington’s case, evidently 
because he had not sufficient materials before him on whiA to 
form a judgment. The admiral’s character had been taken 
away already by Macaulay, who did have ample evidence before 
him ; William III., wiA all his fine qualities, did not possess a 
military genius quite equal to that of Napoleon ; and Napxjleon, 
in naval strategy, was often wrong. William III. understood 
Aat subject even less Aan Ae French emperor did; and his 
favourites were still less capable of understanding it. Conse¬ 
quently Torrington’s action has been put down to jealousy ol 
the Dutch. There have been people who accused Nelson of being 
jealous of the naval reputation of Caracciolo I The explanation 
of Torrington’s conduct is Ais: He had a fleet so much weaker 
than Tourville's that he could not fight a general action with 
Ae latter without a practical certainty of a crushing defeat. 


SuA a result would have laid Ae kingdom open: a defeat of 
Ae allied fleet, says Mahan, “ if suflSciently severe, might involve 
Ae fall of William’s Arone in England.” Given certain move¬ 
ment of the FrenA fleet, Torrington might have manoeuvred 
to slip past it to the westward and join his force wiA Aat under 
Killigrew, whiA would make him strong enough to hazard a 
battle. 'This proved impracticable. There was Aen one course 
left—to retire before Ae FrenA, but not to keep far from them. 
He knew that, Aough not strong enough to engage Aeir whole 
otherwise unemployed fleet with any hope of success, he would 
be quite strong enough to fight and most likely beat it, when a 
part ol it was trying either to deal with our ships to Ae west¬ 
ward or to cover the disembarkation of an invading army. 
He, therefore, proposed to keep his “ fleet in being ” in order to 
fall on Ae enem) when Ae latter would have two affairs at Ac 
same time on Iris hands. Vice-Admiral Colomb rose to a greater 
height than was usual even wiA him in his criticism of this 
campaign. Wliat Torrington did was merely to reproduce on 
the sea what has been noticed dozens of times on shore, viz. Ae 
nienace of the flanking enemy. In land warfare this is held to 
give exceptional opportunities for the display of good generalship, 
but, to quote Mahan over again, a navy “ acts on an element 
strange to most writers, its members have been from time 
immemorial a strange race apart, without prophets of Aeir 
own, neither themselves nor their calling understood.” VTiilst 
Torrington has had the support of seamen, his opponents have 
been landsmen. For Ac crime of being a good strategist he 
was brought before a court-martial, but acquitted. Hissovereign, 
who had been given the crowns of three kingdoms to defend our 
laws, showed his respect for them by flouting a legally constituted 
tribunal and disregarding its solemn finding. The admiral who 
hud saved his country was dismissed from the service. Still, Ae 
principle of the “ fleet in being ” lies at the bottom of all sound 
strategy. 

Admiral Colomb has pointed out a great change of plan in the 
later naval campaigns of Ac 17th century. Improvements in 
naval architecture, in Ae methods of preserving food, 
and in the arrangements for keeping the crews healthy, 
permitted fleets to be employed at a distance from 
their home ports for lung continuous periods. The 
Dutch, us allies of the Spaniards, kept a fleet in the Mediterranean 
for many months. The great de Ruyter was mortally wounded 
in one of Ae battles Aere fought. In the War of the Spanish 
Succession the .\nglo-Dutch fleet found its principal scene of 
action eastward of Gibraltar. This, as it were, set Ac fashion 
for future wars. It became a kind of tacitly accepted rule that 
the operation of BritiA sea-power was to be felt in the enemy’s, 
rather than in British waters. The hostile coast was regarded 
strategically as the British frontier, and Ae sea was looked upon 
as territory which the enemy must be prevented from invading. 
Acceptance of Ais principle led in time to the so-called “ block¬ 
ades ” of Brest and Toulon. The name was misleading. As 
Nelson took care to explain, there was no desire to keep Ae 
enemy’s fleet in ; what was desired was,to be near enough to 
attack it if it came out. The wisdom of the plan is undoubted. 
The hostile navy could be more easily watched and more easily 
followed if it put to sea. To carry out this plan a navy stronger 
in number of ships or in general efficiency Aan that of the enemy 
was necessary. WiA the exception of that of American Inde¬ 
pendence, which will, therefore, require special notice, England’s 
subsequent great wars were conducted m accordance with Ae 
rule. 

In the early part of the 18A century there was a remarkable 
manifestation of sea-power in Ae Baltic. Peter the Great, 
having created an eflScient army, drove the Swedes 
from the coast provinces souA of the Gulf of Finland. 

Like the earlier monarchies of which we have spoken, 

Russia, in the Baltic at least, now became a naval 
state. A large fleet was built, and, indeed, a considerable navy 
established. It was a purely artificial creation, and showed the 
merits and defects of its character. At first, and when under Ae 
eye of its creator, it was strong; when Peter was no more it 
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dwindled away and, when needed again, had to be created afresh. 
It enabled Peter the Great to conquer the neighbouring portion 
of Finland, to secure his coast territories and to dominate the 
Baltic. In this he was assisted by the exhaustion of Sweden 
consequent on her endeavours to retain, what was no longer 
possible, the position of a yaon-great power which she had held 
since the days of Gustavus Adolphus. Sweden had been further 
weakened, especially as a naval state, by almost incessant wars 
with Denmark, which prevented all hope of Scandinavian pre¬ 
dominance in the Baltic, the control of which sea has in these 
days passed into the hands of another state possessing a quickly 
created navy—the modern German empire. 

TTie War of the Spanish Succession left Great Britain a Mediter¬ 
ranean power, a position which, in .spite of twice losing Minorca, 
she still holds. In the War of the Austrian Succession, 
ftan’ “ forced to give up her conquests for want 

of a navy, and England saved her position by her 
sea-power, though she had failed to use it to the best 
advantage ” (Mahan, Influence on Hist. p. aSo). This shows, 
as we shall find that a later war showed more plainly, that even 
the government of a thoroughly maritime country is not always 
sure of conducting its naval affairs wisely. The Seven Years' 
War included some brilliant displays of the efficacy of sea-power. 
It was this which put the B-^itish in possession of Canada, decided 
which European race was to rule in India, and led to a Britfeh 
occupation of Havana in one hemisphere and of Manila in the 
other. In the same war Great Britain learnt how, by a feeble 
use of sea-power, a valuable possession like Minorca may be lost. 
At tlie same time, the maritime trade and the general prosperity 
of the kingdom increased enormously. The result of the conflict 
made plain to all the paramount importance of having in the 
principal posts in the government men capable of understanding 
what war is and how it ought to be conducted. 

This lesson, as the sequel demonstrated, laid not been learned 
when Great Britain became involved in a war with the insurgent 
colonics in North America. Mahan’s comment is 
^mertemn ^l-tiking: “ 'I'he magnificence of sea-power and its 
value had perhaps been more clearly shown by the 
uncontrolled sway and consequent exaltation of one 
belligerent; but the lesson thus given, if more striking, is less 
vividly interesting than tlie spectacle of that .sea-power meeting 
a foe worthy of its steel, and excited to exertion by a strife which 
endangered not only its most valuable colonies, but even its own 
shores ” {Influence on Wsl. p. 33K). Great Britain was, in fact, 
drawing too largely on the prestige acquired during the Seven 
Years’ War, and was governed by men who did not understand the 
first principles of naval warfare, and would not listen to those who 
did. They qn.LC ignored the teaching of the then comparatively 
recent wars which has been alluded to already—that the enemy’s 
coast should be looked upon as the frontier. A century and a 
half earlier the Dutchman Grotius had written— 

“ Quae meta Britaunis 
Litora sunt aliis." 

Though ordinary prudence would have suggested ample prepara¬ 
tion, British ministers allowed their country to remain unpre¬ 
pared. Instead of concentrating their efforts on the main 
objective, they frittered away force in attempts to relieve two 
beleaguered garrisons under the pretext of yielding to popular 
pressure, which is the official term for acting on the advice of 
irresponsible and uninstructed busybodies. “ Depuis Ic dibut 
de la crise,” says Captain Chevalier, “ les ministres de la Grande- 
Bretagne s’etaient montr& infdrieurs 4 leur tache.” An impres¬ 
sive result of this was the repeated appearance of powerful and 
indeed numerically superior hostile fleets in the Englisli Channel. 
The war—notwithstanding that land operations constituted an 
important part of it, and in the end settled the issue—was 
essentially oceanic. Captain Mohan says it was “ purely 
maritime.” It may be true that, whatever the belligerent 
result, the political result, as regards the sMus of Ae insurgent 
colonies, would have been the same. It is in the highest degree 
probable, indeed it closely approaches to certainty, that a 
proper use of the British sea-power would have prevented 
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independence from being conquered, as it were, at the point of 
the bayonet. There can be no surprise in store for the student 
acquainted with the vagaries of strategists who are influenced 
in war by political in preference to military requirements. Still, 
it is difficult to repress an emotion of astonishment on finding 
that a British government intentionally permitted de Grasse’s 
fleet and the French army in its convoy to cross the Atlantic 
unmolested, for fear of postponing for a time the revictualling 
of tlie garri.son beleaguered at Gibraltar. Washington’s opinion 
as to the importance of the naval factor has been quoted already ; 
and Mahan does not put tlie case too strongly when he declares 
that the success of the Americans was due to “ sea-power being 
in the hands of the French and its improper distribution by the 
English authorities.’’ England’s navy, misdirected as it was, 
mode a good fight of it, never allowed itself to be decisively 
beaten in a considerable battle, and won at least one great 
victory. At the point of contact with the enemy, however, 
it was nut in general so conspicuously successful as it was in the 
Seven Years’ War, or as it was to be in the great conflict with 
the French republic and empire. The truth is that its opponent, 
the French navy, was never so thoroughly a sea-going force as 
it was in the War of American Independence; and never so 
closely approached the British in sea experience us it did during 
that peri^. Great Britain met antagonists who were very 
nearly, but fortunately not quite, as familiar with the sea as .she 
was; and she never found it so hard to beat them, or even to 
avoid being beaten by them. An Englishman would, naturally 
enough, start at the conclusion confronting him, if he were to 
speculate os to the result of more than one battle had the great 
Suffren’s captains and crews been quite up to the level of those 
commanded by stout old Sir Edward Hughes. Suffren, it should 
be said, before going to the East Indies, had “ thirt>'-eight years 
of almost uninterrupted sea-service ” (Laughton, Studies in 
Naval Hist. p. 103). A glance at a chart of the world, with the 
scenes of the general actions of the war dotted on it, will show 
how notably oceanic the campaigns were. The hostile fleets 
met over and over again on the far side of the Atlantic and in 
distant Indian seas. The French navy had penetrated into the 
ocean as readily and as far as the British could do. Besides 
this, it should be remembered that it was not until the 12th of 
April 1782, when Rodney in one hemisphere and Suffren in the 
other showed then the way, that British officers were able to 
escape from the fetters imposed on them by the Fighting In¬ 
structions—a. fact worth remembering in days in which it is 
sometimes proposed, by establishing ^ools of naval tactics on 
shore, to revive the pedantry which made a decisive success in 
battle nearly impossible. 

The mighty conflict which raged between Great Britein on one 
side and France and her allies on the other, with little inter¬ 
mission, for more than twenty years, presents a ^ 
different aspect from that of the war last mentioned, ttt Preach 
The victories which the British fleet was to gain were Kmlatioa 
generally to be overwhelming; if not, they were looked 
upon as almost defeats. Whether the fleet opposed “ ^ 
to the British was or was not the more numerous, the result was 
generally the same—the enemy was beaten. That there was a 
discoverable reason for this is certain. A great deal has been 
made of the disorganization in the French navy consequent on 
the confusion of the Revolution. That there was disorganization 
is undoubted ; that it did impair discipline and, consequently, 
general efficiency will not be disputed ; but that it was con¬ 
siderable enough to account by itself for the French naval 
defeats is altogether inadmissible. Revolutionary disorder had 
invaded the land-forces to a greater degree th^ it had invaded 
the sea-forces. The supersession, flight or guillotining of army 
officers had been beyond measure more frequent than was the 
case with the naval officers. In spite of ail this the French 
armies were on the whole—even in the early days of the Revolu¬ 
tion—extraordinarily successful. In 1792 " the most formidable 
invasion that ever threatened France,” as Alison calls it, was 
repeUed, though the invaders were the highly disciplined and 
veteran armies of Prussia and Austria. It was nearly two years 
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later that the French and British fleets came into serious conflict. 
The first great battle, “ The Glorious First of June,” though a 
tactical victory for Great Britain, was a strategical defeat. 
Villaret Joyeuse manceuvred so as to cover the arrival i{i*France 
of a fleet of merchant vessels carrying sorely needed supplies of 
food, and in this he was completely successful. His plan involved 
the probability, almost the necessity of fighting a general action 
which he was not at all sure of winning. He was beaten, it is 
true; but the French made so good a fight of it that their 
defeat was not nearly so disastrous as the later defeats of the 
Nile or Trafalgar, and—at tiie most—not more disastrous than 
that of Dominica. Yet rio one even alleges that there was dis¬ 
order or disorganization in the French fleet at the date of any 
one of those affairs. Indeed, if the Frendi navy was really dis- 
oiganized in 1794, it would have been better for France— 
judging from the events of 1798 and i8o§—if the disorganization 
h!id been allowed to continue. In point of organization the 
British navy was inferior, and in point of discipline not much 
superior to the I'rench at the earliest date ; at the later dates, 
and especially at the latest, owing to the all-pervading energy 
of Napoleon, the British was far behind its rival in organization, 
in “ science,” and in every branch of training that can be im¬ 
parted without going to sea. Great Britain had the immense 
advantage of counting among her officers some very able men. 
Nelson, of course, stands so high that he holds a place entirely 
by himself. The other British chiefs, good as they were, were 
not conspicuously superior to the Hawkes and Rodneys of an 
earlier day. Howe Was a great commander, but he did little 
more than just appear on the scene in the Revolutionary war. 
Almost the same may be said of Hood, of whom Nelson wrote, 
“ He is the greatest sea-officer I ever knew ” (Laughton, Nelson’s 
Lett, and Desp. p. 71). There must have been something, there¬ 
fore, beyond the meritorious qualities of the principal British 
officers which helped the navy so consi.stcntly to victory. Tlie 
many triumphs won could not have been due in every case to 
the individual superiority of the British admiral or captain to 
his opponent. There must have been bad as well as good 
amoi^ the hundreds on the lists ; and we cannot suppose that 
Providence had so arranged it that in every action m which a 
British officer of inferior ability commanded, a still 
at urn more inferior French commander was opposed to him. 
expert. 'Fhe explanation of the nearly unbroken success is, 
*"*• that the British was a thoroughly sea-going navy, and 
became more and more .so every month; while the French, 
since the close of the American War, had lost to a great extent its 
sea-going character and, because it had been shut up in its ports, 
became less and less sea-gping as hostilities continued. The 
war liad been for the British, in the words of 'Theodore Roosevelt, 
“ a continuous course of victory won mainly by seamanship.” 
The British navy, as regards sea experience, especially of the 
officers, was immensely superior to the French. This enabled 
the British government to cariy into execution sound strategic 
plans, in accordance with which the coasts of France and its 
allied countries were regarded as the British frontier to be 
watched or patrolled by British fleets. 

Before the long European war had been brought to a formal 
ending we received some rude rebuffs from another opponent 
of unsuspected vigour. In the quarrel with the 
AamteM United States, the so-called “War of 1812,” the 
War. great sea-power of the British in the end asserted its 
influence, and the Americans suffered much more 
severely, even absolutely, than their enemy. At the same time 
the British might have learned, for the Americans did their 
best to teach it, that over-confidence in numerical strength and 
narrow professional self-satisfaction are nearly sure to lead to 
reverses in war, and not unlikety to end in grave disasters.. The 
British had now to meet the Hite of one of the finest communities 
of seamen ever known. Even in 1776 the Americans had a great 
maritime commerce, which, as Mahan says, “ had come to be the 
wonder of the statesmen of the mother country.” In the six- 
and-thirty years which had elapsed since then this commerce 
had further increased. There was no finer nursery of seamen 


than the then states of the Americais Union. Roosevelt says 
that “ there was no better seaman in the world ” than the 
-toerican, who “ had been bred to his work from infancy.” 
A large proportion of the population “ was engaged in sea-going 
pursuits of a nature strongly tending to develop a resolute and 
hardy character in the men that followed them ” {Naval War 
of t8i2, 3rd ed., pp. 29,30). Having little or no naval protection, 
the American seaman had to defend himself in many circum¬ 
stances, and was compelled to familiarize himself with the use 
of arms. The men who passed through this practical, and there¬ 
fore supremely excellent, training school were numerous. Very 
many had been trained in English men-of-war, and some in 
French ships. The state navy which they were called on to 
man was small; and therefore its personnel, though without 
any regular or avowed selection, was virtually and in the highest 
sense a picked body. The le.sson of the War of 1812 should be 
learned by Englishmen of the present day, when a long naval 
peace has generated a confidence in numerical superiority, in 
the mere possession of heavier maUriel, and in the merits of a 
rigidly uniform system of training, such confidence, as experience 
has shown, being often the forerunner of misfortune. It is 
neither patriotic nor intelligent to minimize the American 
successes. Certainly they have been exaggerated by Americans 
and even by the British. To take the frigate actions alone, as 
being those which properly attracted most attention, the captures 
in action amounted to three on each side, the proportionate 
loss to the Americans, considering the smallness of their fleet, 
being immensely greater than to the British. We also sec that 
no British frigate was taken after the first seven months of a 
war which lasted two and a half years. Attempts have been 
made to spread a belief that British reverses were due to nothing 
but the greater size and heavier guns of the enemy’s ships. 
It is now established that the superiority in these details, which 
the Americans certainly enjoyed, was not great, and not of itself 
enough to account for their victories. Of course, if .superiority 
in mere materiel, beyond a certain well-understood amount, 
is possessed by one of two combatants, his antagonist can hardly 
escape defeat; but it was never alleged that size of ship or 
calibre of guns—greater within reasonable limits than the British 
had—necessarily led to the defeat of British ships by the French 
or Spaniards. In the words of Admiral Jurien de la Graviere: 
“ The ships of the United States constantly fought witli the 
chances in their favour.” All this is indisputable. Nevertheless 
in any future war British sea-power, great as it may be, should 
not receive shocks like those that it unquestionably did suffer 
in 1812. 

We have now come to the end of the days of the naval 
wars of old time. The subsequent period has been illustrated 
repeatedly by manifestations of sea-power, often of great interest 
and importance, though rarely understood or even discerned 
by the nations whom they more particularly concerned. The 
British sea-power, notwithstanding the first year of the War of 
1812, bad come out of the great European conflict unshaken and 
indeed more pre-eminent than ever. The words used half a 
century before by a writer in the great French Encyclopedic 
seemed more exact tlian when first written. “ L ’Empire des 
mers,” he says, is “ le plus avantageux de tous les empires; 
les Fhceniciens le possedoient autre fois et e’est aux Anglois 
que cette gloire appartient aujourd’hui sur toutes les puissances 
maritimes ” {Eneyclopedie, 7th January 1765, art. “ Thalus- 
sarchie ”). Vast outlying territories had been acquired or were 
more firmly held, and the communications of all the oversea 
dominions of the British crown were secured against all possibility 
of serious menace for many years to come. Her sea-power was 
so ubiquitous and all-pervading that, like the atmosphere. 
Great Britain rarely thought of it and rarely remembered its 
necessity or its existence. It was not till a late date that the 
greater part of the nation—for there still are some exceptions— 
peroeiv^ that it was the medium apart from which the British 
empire could no more live than it could have grown up. Forty 
years after the fall of Napoleon she found herself again at war 
with a great power. She had as her ally the owner of the greatest 
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navy in the world except her own. Her foe, as regards naval 
forces, came the next in order. Yet so overwhelming was the 
strength of Great Britain and France on the sea that 
Russia never attempted to employ her navy against 
issisf. them. Not to mention other expeditions, considerable 
enough in themselves, military operations on the 
largest scale were undertaken, carried on for many months, 
and brought to a successful termination on a scene so remote 
that it was two thousand miles from the country of one, and 
three thousand from that of the other partner in the alliance. 
“ The stream of supplies and reinforcements, which in terms 
of modem war is called ‘ communications,’was kept free from 
even the threat of molestation, not by visible measures, but liy 
the undisputed efficacy of a real, though imperceptible sea- 
power. At the close of the Russian War there were, even in 
influential positions, men who, undismayed by the consequences 
of mimicki^ in free England the cast-iron methods of Frederick 
the Great, began to measure British requirements by standards 
borrowed from abroad and altogether inapplicable to British 
conditions. Because other countries wisely abstained from 
relying on that which they did not possess, or had only imperfectly 
and with elaborate art created, the mistress of the seas was led 
to proclaim her disbelief in the very force that had made and 
kept her dominion, and was urged to defend herself with fortifica¬ 
tions Ijy advisers who, like Gharles 11 . and the duke of York 
two centuries before, were “ not ashamed of it.” It was long 
before the peril into which this brought the empire was per¬ 
ceived ; but at Ia.st, and in no small degree owing to the 
teachings of Mahan, the people themselves took the matter 
in hand and insisted that a great maritime empire should 
have adequate means of defending all that made its existence 
possible. 

In forms differing in appearance, but identical in essentials, 
the efficacy of sea-power was proved again in the American 
Civil War. If ever there were hostilities in which, 
mmaUeMtM-to the unobservant or short-sighted, naval operations 
tjoaaot might at first seem destined to count for little they 
"•■^"'•''.Were these. The .sequel, however, made it clear tliat 
they constituted one of the leading factors of the success of the 
victorious side. The t)elligcrents, the Northern or Federal 
states and the Southern or Confederate .states, had a common 
land frontier of great length. The capital of each section was 
within easy distam* of this frontier, and the two were not far 
apart. In wealth, population and resources the Fcderals were 
enormously superior. They alone possessed a navy, though at 
first it was a small one. The one advantage on the Confederate 
side was the large proportion of military officers which belonged 
to it and their rare excellence as soldiers. In physique as well 
as in moral the army of one side differed little from that of the 
other; perhaps the Federal army was slightly superior in the 
first, and the Confederate, as being recruited from a dominant 
white race, in the second. Outnumbered, less well equipped, and 
more scantily supplied, the Confederates nevertheless kept up 
the war, with many brilliant successes on land, for four years. 
Had they been able to maintain their trade with neutral states 
they could have carried on the war longer, and—not improb¬ 
ably—have succeeded in the end. The Federal navy, which was 
largely increased, took away all chance of this. It established 
effective blockades of the Confederate ports, and severed their 
communications with the outside world. Indispensable articles 
of equipment could not be obtained,and the armies, consequently, 
became less and less able to cope with their abundantly furnished 
antagonists. By dominating the rivers the Federals cut the 
Confederac3f asunder; and, by the power they possessed of 
moving troops by sea at will, perplexed and harassed the defence, 
and facilitated the occupation of important points. Meanwhile 
the Confederates could make no reply on the water except by 
capturing merchant vessels, by which ^ contest was embittered, 
but the course of the war remained absolutely unaffected. The 
great numbers of men under arms on shore, the terrific slaughter 
in many battles of a war in which tactical ability, even in a 
moderate degree, was curiously uncommon on both sides, and the 
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varying fortunes of the belligerents, made the land campaigns 
far more interesting to the ordinary observer than the naval. 
It is t|ot surprising, therefore, that peac-e had been re-established 
for several years before the American people could be made to 
see the great part taken by the navy in the restoration of the 
Unimi; and what the Americans had not seen was hidden from 
the sight of other nations. 

In several momentous wars in Europe waged since France and 
Great Britain made peace with Russia sea-power manifested 
itself but little. In the Russo-Turkish War the naval 
superiority of the Turks in the Black Sea, where the TvrkM 
Russians at the time had no fleet, governed the plans, 
if not the course, of the campaign. The water being **"'^*- 
denied to them, the Russians were compelled to execute their 
pkm of invading Turkey by land. An advance to the Bosjxirus 
through tlie northern part of Asia Minor was impracticable 
without help from a navy on the right flank. Consequently the 
only route Was a land one across the Danube and the Balkans. 
'ITie advantages, though not fully utilized, which the enforce¬ 
ment of tliis line of advance put into the hands of the Turks, 
and tlie difficulties and losses which it caused the Russians, 
exhibited in a striking manner what sea-power cun effect even 
when its operation is scarcely obser\'able. 

This was more conspicuous in a later series of hostilities. 
The civil wiu in Chile between Congressists and Balmacedists 
was specially interesting, because it threw into sharp 
relief the predominant influence, when a non-maritime 
enemy was to be attacked, of a navy followed up war, tan. 
by an adequate land-force. At the licginning of tlie 
dispute tlie Balmacedists, or President's party, had practically 
all the army, and the Congressists, or Opposition party, nearly 
all the Chilean navy. Unable to remain in the principal province 
of the republic, and expelled from the waters of Valparaiso by 
the Balmaccdist garrisons of the forts- the only and doubtful 
service which those works rendered to their own side—the 
Congressists went off witli the ships to the northern provinces, 
where they counted many adherents. There tliey formed an 
army, and having money at command, and open sea communi¬ 
cations, they were able to import equipment from abroad, and 
eventually to transport their land-force, secured from molestation 
on the voyage by the sea-power at tlieir disjiosal, to the neigh- 
liourhixid of Valparaiso, where it was landed and triumphantly 
ended tlie campaign. 

It will have been noticed tliat, in its main outlines, this story 
repeated tliat of many earlier struggles. It was itself repeated, 
as regards its general features, by Uie story of the war 
between China and Japan in 1894-95. Every aspect tutwaaa 
of the war, says Colomb, is interesting to Great Britain, CMam amt 
“ as Japan is to China in a position .similar to that 
which tlie British Islands occupy to the European 
continent ” (Naval Warfare, 3rd p. 436). It was additionally 
interesting because the sea-power of Japan was a novelty. 
Though a novelty, it was well known by British naval men to 
be superior in all essentials to that of China, a novelty itself. 
As is the rule when two belligerents are contending for something 
beyond a purely maritime object, the final decision was to be on 
land, Korea was the principal theatre of the land war; and, 
as far as access to it by sea was concerned, the chief bases of 
the two sides were about the same distance from it. It was 
possible for the Chinese to march there hy land. The Japanese, 
coming from an island state, were obliged to cross the water. 
It will be seen at once that not only the success of the Japanese 
in the struggle, liut also the possibility of its being carried on 
by them at all, depended on sea-power. The Japanese proved 
themselves decisively .superior at sea. Their navy effectually 
cleared the way for one army which was landed in Koroi, and 
for another winch was landed in the Chinese province of Shan¬ 
tung. The Chinese land-forces were defeated. Tte navy of 
Japan being superior on the sea, was able to keep its sister service 
supplied or reinforced as required. It was not, however, the 
navy, but the army, which finally frustrated the Chinese efforte 
at defence, and really terminated the war. What the navy did 
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WM what, in accordamw with the limitations of sea-power, nay 
be expected of a navy. It made the transport of ^ army 
across the sea possible, and enabled it to do what of it^lf the 
army could not have done, viz. overcome the last resistance of 
the enemy. . 

Tlie issue of the Spanish-Amencan War, at least as regards 
the defeat of Spain, was a foregone conclusion. That Spain, 
spuUtt- without a serious insurrection on her hands, 
\mtr 1 em was unequal to the task of meeting so powerful an 
War, antagonist as the United States must have been evident 
IIM. tn Spaniards. However that may be, an early 

collapse of the Spanish defence was not anticipated, and however 
one-sided the war may have lieen seen to be, it furnished examples 
illustrating niles os old as naval warfare. Mahan says of it that, 
“ while possessing, as every war does, characteristics of its own 
differentiating it from others, nevertheless in its broad analogies 
it falls into line with its predecessors, evidencing that unity of 
teaching whidi pervades the art from its lieginnings unto this 
day ” (Lessons of the War with Spain, p. i6). The Spaniards 
were defeated by the superiority of the American sea-power. 
“ A million of the best soldiers,” says Mahan, “ would have been 
powerless in face of hostile control of the sea.” That control 
was obtained and kept by the United States navy, thus per¬ 
mitting the unolwtructed despatch of troops—and their subse¬ 
quent reinforcement and supply—to Spanish territory, w'hich 
was finally conquered, not by the navy, but by the army on 
shore. That it was the navy which made this final conquest 
possible hapfiened, in this case, to tie made s}>ecially evident by 
the action of the United States government, which .stopped a 
military expedition on the point of starting for Cuba until the 
sea was cleared of all Spanish naval force worth attention. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell on the results of sea-power in 
the war between Great Britain and the Boers, in which troops 
had to be transported by sea from England to South Africa, 
or in that between Russia and Japan, in which the culminating 
blow given by Japan was the defeat of the Russian fleet at the 
battle of Tsu.shima. 

The events of the long piiriod which we have been considering 
will have shown how sea-power operates, and what it effects. 
What it involves will have appeared from this narrative more 
clearly than would have been possible from any more definition. 
Like many other things, sea-jiowcr is compoised of several ele¬ 
ments. To reach the highest degree of efficacy it should be 
based upon a population naturally maritime, and on an ocean 
commerce naturally developed rather than artificially enticed 
to extend itself. Its outward and visible sign is a navi', strong 
in the discipline, skill and courage of a numerous personnel 
habituated to the sea, in the number and qualitt' of its ships, in 
the excellence of its mathirl, and in the efficiency, .scale, security 
and geographic.ll position of its arsenals and bases. History 
has demonstrated that sea-power thus conditioned can gain any 
purely maritime object, can protect the trade and the com¬ 
munications of a widely extended empire, and while so doing 
can ward off from its shores a formidable invader. There are, 
however, limitations to be noted. Left to itself its operation is 
confined to the water, or at any rate to the inner edge of a 
narrow zone of coast. It prepares the way for the advance of 
an army, the work of which it is not intended and is unable to 
perform. Behind it, in the territory of which it guards the 
shores, there must be a land-force adjusted in organization, 
equipment and numbers to the circumstances of the country. 
The possession of a navy does not permit a sea-surrounded state 
to dispense with all fixed defences or fortification ; but it does 
render it unnecessary and indeed absurd that they should be 
abundant or gigantic. The danger which alwavs impends over 
Ae sea-power of any country is that, after being long unused, 
it may lose touch of the sea. The revolution in Ac constructive 
arts during Ae latter half of the 19A century, which has also 
been a period of but little-interrupted navaj peace, and Ae 
univcrsru adoption of mechanical appliances, boA for ship- 
propulskm and for many minor services—mere matiriel being 
Aereby raised in Ae general estimation far above really more 


important matters—make Ae danger mentioned more menacing 
in the present age than it has ever been before. 

The classic works on Sca-power are Aose of Captain A. T. Mahan ; 
Influence of Sea-power on History (1890); Influence of Sea^pomr on 
tie French Revolution and Empire (1892); Nelson : the EmbodimenI 
of the Sea-power 0/ Oreat Britain (1897), &c. See also the bibliography 
of Ae article Navv. (C. A. G. B.) 

SEARCH, or Visit and Search, a term used in international 
law and apparently derived in some confused way from Ae 
French word visile, which means search, combined with Ae 
English translation of Ae word vistte. An attempt made by 
some writers to distinguish between visit and search only leads 
to misunderstanding. Search is the exact English equivalent 
of visile, and in the translation of Ae Declaration of London 
I (Feb, 26, 1909) the translator has rightly rendered it as such 
I (art. 63). 

! The right of search belongs to belligerents alone. Its object 
; is to verify the nationality of the vessel and if neutral to ascertain 
whether it carries contraband. The consequence of resistance 
to search is capture and trial in a Prize Court. “ Forcible re¬ 
sistance to tlie legitimate exercise of Ae right of stoppage, 
search and capture,” says art. 63 of the Declaration of London, 

I 1909, “ involves in all citses the condemnation of the vessel. 
The cargo is liable to the same treatment as the cargo of on 
enemy vessel. Goods belonging to the master or owner of the 
vessel are treated as enemy goods.” At the Hague Conference 
of 1907 the question ol the liability to search of mail-ships gave 
rise to much discussion based on incidents arising out of the 
South African and Russo-Japanese Wars. It was ultimately 
decided that posAl correspondence of neutrals and even of 
belligerents, and whether official or private, found on board a 
neutral or even an enemy ship should be “ inviolable,” and that 
though Ae ship should be detained, this correspondence had to 
1 be forwarded to its destination by the captor “ with the least 
possible delay.” ' The only exception to this exemption is 
correspondence destined for or proceeding from a blockaded 
port. As regards the mail-ships themselves, apart from this 
inviolability of Ac correspondence, no exemption or privilege 
is extended tieyond the injunction that they should not lie 
searched, except when absolutely necessary, and Aen only “ with 
as much consideration and expedition us possible,” whidi might 
just as well be said of all ships stopped or searched on Ac high 
seas. (T Ba.) 

SEA-SERPENT, llte belief in enormous serpents, both 
terrestrial and marine, dates from very early times. Pliny 
(H.N. viii. 14), following Livy (Efnt. xviii.), tells us of a land- 
serpent 120 ft. long, which Rcgulus and his army besieged with 
baUstae, as Aough it had lieen a city, and this story is repeated 
by several other writers (Florus ii. 2 : Val. Max. i. 8; Gellius 
vi. 3). The most prolific in accounts of Ae sea-serpent, however, 
are the early Norse writers, to whom the “ S 6 - 0 rm ” was a 
subject both for prose and verse. Olaus Magnus (Hist. gent, 
sept. xxi. 24) describes it as 200 ft. long and 20 ft. round, and 
states that it not only ate calves, sheep and swine, but also 
“ disturbs ships, rising up like a most, and sometimes snaps 
some of Ae men from Ae deck,” illustrating his account wiA 
a vivid representation of the animal in Ae very act. Pontoppi- 
dan, in his Natural History (Eng. trans., 1755, pp. 195 seq.), says 
that its existence was generally believed in by Ae sailors and 
fishermen of his time, and he recounts Ae means they adopted 
to escape it, as well as many details regarding its habits. The 
more circumstantial records of comparatively modern times 
may be conveniently grouped according to the causes which pre¬ 
sumably gave rise to the phenomena described, (i) A number of 
popoises swimming one behind anoAer may, by their character¬ 
istic mode of half emerging from and then re-entering Ae water 
during respiration, produce the appearance of a single animal 
showing a succession of snake-Iike undulations. The figure 
given by Pontoppidan was very likely suggested by suA an 
appearance, and a sketch of an animal seen off Llandudno by 

* Convention relative to certain restrictions on the exercise of 
Ae right of capture in maritime war (art. i). 
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several observers * looks as though it might have had a similar 
origin, notwithstanding that this hypothesis was rejected by 
them. (*) A flight of sea-fowl on one occasion recorded by 
Professor Aldis ’ produced the appearance of a snake swimming 
at the surface of the water. (3) A large mass of seaweed has on 
more than one occasion been cautiously approached and even 
harpooned under the impression that it was such a monster.^ 
(4) A pair of basking sharks (Selacke maxima) furnish an explana¬ 
tion of some of the recorded observations, as was first pointed 
out by Frank Buckland. These fish have a habit of swimming 
in pairs, one following the other with the dorsal fin and the 
upper lobe of the tail just appearing above the water, and, as 
each animal is fully 30 ft. long, the effect of a body of 60 or more 
ft. long moving through the water is readily produced. To this 
category belongs the famous serpent cast up on Stronsay, one 
of the Orkneys, of which an account was read to the Wernerian 
Society of Kdinburgh <; some of its vertebrae were preserved 
in the Royal College of Surgeons of London, and identified 83 
those of Selache maxima by both Home and Owen.''' There 
is also evidence to show that specimens of Carcharodoti must 
have existed more than 100 ft. long.® (5) Riblmn-fish ( Rrgalrcus), 
from their snake-like form and great length (sometimes as much 
as 20 ft.), have been suggested as the origin of so-called “ sea- 
serpents,” amongst others by Dr Andrew Wilson": but Dr 
Giinthcr,® from what is known regarding the habits of these 
fish, does not regard the theory as tenable. (6) A gigantic 
squid (Arcliiteuthis) was most likely the foundation of the old 
Norse accounts,® and also of those which in the early part of the 
igth centiir)' came so frequently from the Ufiited States as to 
gain for the animal the sobri<iuet of ‘‘American sea-serpent.” 
These stories were so circumstantial, * consistent, and vouched 
for by persons of such eminence, that no doubt was pxissiblc 
(notwithstanding the cavilling of Mitchell) ” as to the existence 
of a strange marine monster of very definite character in those 
regions. The description commonly given of it has been summed 
up by Gosse somewlial thus;—(i.) general form that of a serpent; 
(ii.) length averaging ho ft. ; (iii.) head flattened, eye generally 
not mentioned, some distinctly stating that it was not seen ; 
(iv.) neck 12 to 16 in. in diameter; (v.) appendages on the head, 
neck or back (accounts here variable) ; (vi.) colour dark, lighter 
below ; (vii.) swims at the surface, head thrown forward and 
slightly elevated ; (viii.) progression steady and uniform, body 
straight but capable of being Iwnt ; (ix.) water spouting from 

it; (x.) in shape like 
a ‘‘ nun buoy.” The 
annexed figure(fig. i) 
represents one which 
was seen from 
H.M.S.‘‘Daedalus.”’® 
To show the reason¬ 
ableness of this hy¬ 
pothesis, it may be 
added that gigantic Cephalopods are not unfrequent on the shores 
of Newfoundhuid,’'* and are occasionally met with on the coasts 



Fio. 1.—Sea-serpent, as seen from H.M.S. 
" Daedalus." 


' Mott, Nature, xxvii. pp. 2yj, 315, 338; also Land and Water 
(Soptemlxu 1872). 

® Nature, ibid. ; also Drew, in vol. xviii. p. 480 ; Bird, tom. cit. 
p. 5iq ; Inglelw, tom. cit. p. 541. 

’ F. Smim, Ttmes (February 1858); Herriman, quoted by Gosse, 
op. cit. postea, p. 338 ; Pringle, Nature, xviii. p. 519 (1878). 

‘ Mem. Wern. Soc. Edin. vol. i. pp. 418-444, ])ls. ix.-xi. (1811J. 

‘ Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. -ser. 2, vol. ii. p. 481 (*848); for a criticism 
of these views, see Tmill, Proc. Roy. .Soc. Edin. vol. iii. p. 208 (1857). 

' Owen, Odontography, p. 30. 

r Leisure Time Studies, p. 115 (London, 1879), containing a 
readable essay on the subject; Scotsman (6th September 1878); 
Nature, he. cit. 

• Study of Fishes, p. 521 (Edinburgh, 1880). 

® See note 2 ; also Deinbolt, quoM in Zoologist, p. 1604 (1847). 

“ Bigelow, Amer. Journ. Sci. vol. ii. pp. 147-165 (1820); Wax- 
burton, ibid. vol. xii. p. 375 (1823); Zoologist, p. 1714 (1847). 

*' Amer. Joum. Sci. Vol. xv. p. 351 (1829). 

“ Romance of Natural History, p. 345 (London, 1859). 

M'Quahae, Times (October 1848); III. Land. News (^tober 1848). 

w A, E. Vcrrill, Trans. Connect. Acad. vol. v. part i. (1880), con¬ 
taining an account of all authenticated specimens of gigantic squids. 


of Scandinavia,*® Denmark and the British Isles,** and their 
extreme size seems to be above 60 ft., and, furthermore, that 
their ngade of progression is by means of a jet of water forcibly 
expelled from the siphon, which would impart that equable 
motion to which several observers allude a.s being evidently 
not produced by any serpentine bending of the body. A very 
interesting account of a 
monster almost certainly 
originating in one of 
these squids is that of 
Hans Egede,’^ the well- 
known missionary to 
Greenland; the drawing 
by Bing, given in his 
work, is reproduced here 
(fig. 2), with a sketch of 
a squid in the act of 
rearing itself out from 
the water (fig. 3), an 
action which they have 
been observed in aquaria 
habitually to jicrform. 

Numerous other ac¬ 
counts scem to be explic¬ 
able by this'hypothesis,’" 
among them may be mentioned that of a huge ‘‘ snake ” seen 
by certain of the crew of the “ Pauline ” in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, which was said to be coiled twice round a large sperm 
whale, and then towered up many feet into the air and finally 
dragg^ the whale to the bottom. It is noiv well-known that 
the sperm whale kills and devours Architeuthis and other large 
oceanic Cephalopods, and no one who has read Bullen’s vivid 
description, in The 
Cruise of the Cachalot, 
of the struggle between 
a cachalot and a giant 
squid, can doubt that it 
was a comliat of this 
kind which was thus 
erroneously described. 

The immensely long 
arms of Architeuthis 
would not unnaturally 
be mistaken lor a snake 
by sailors, and instead 
of being diagged to the 
bottom the whale 
doubtless sounded of its 
own accord as whales 
usually do (see Cuttle- 
Fisu). (7) A sea-lion, 
or “Anson’s seal” 

{Morunga elepkanlina), was suggested by Owen’® as a pos¬ 
sible explanation of the serpent seen from H.M.S. “ Daedalus ” : 
Init as this was afterward rejected by Captiun M’fjuuhae,®® 
who stated that it could not have been any animal of the seal 
kind, it seems better to refer the appearance to a squid. (8) 
A plesiosaurus, or some other of the huge marine reptiles usually 
believed to be extinct, might certainly have produced the 

’• Steeustrup, Forhandl. Shand. Naturf., jde Mhde, pp. 182-185 
(Christiania, 1857). 

>« Savillc Kent, Proc. Zool. Soc. Land. p. 178 (1874): More, 
Zoologist, p. 4526 (1873); also Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ner. 4, vol. vi. 
P. 123. 

Det gamle Griinlands nye Perlustraiton (Copenhagen, 1741; 
Eng. trans., A Description of Greenland, London, 1745, J>p- 86-89); 
also Paul Egede, Efierretninger om Ordnland, Copenhagen, n.d., pp. 

45^^46- quoted by Pontoppidan. op. ctt. ; Davidson and 

Bedford, quoted m Zoologist, p. 2439 (1849): Senior, Graphic 
(19th April 1879); Barnett, Nature, vol. Jtx. p. 289 (1870); Penny, 
///. Lond. News, vol. Ixvii. p. 5*5 (* 0 ^^ November 1875). 

» Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. scr. 2, vol. ii. p. 461 (1848). 

• Times {iist November 1840). 



Fig. 3.—Squid, rearing itwlf out of the 
water. 



Fic,. 2.—Sca-serpent, as observed by 
Hans Egedc. 
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{ibenonena described, granting the possibility of one having 
lurvived to the present time. Newman * and Gosse }uve both 
supported this theory, the former citing as evidence in itj favour 
the report of a creature with the body of an alligator, a long 
neck and four paddles having been sew by Giptain Hope of 
H.M.S. “ Fly ” in the Gulf of California.” {9) No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of certain descriptions of thie 
sea-serpent. Perhaps tlic most remarkable of these is Lieutenant 
Haynes * account of a creature seen from H.M. yacht “ Osborne.” 
Two different aspects were recorded—the first being a ridge, 
30 ft. in length, of trianmilw fins, each risii^ 5 to 6 ft. above the 
water, while the second view showed a large round head 6 ft. 
in diameter, with huge flappers, which moved like those of a 
turtle. 

A more recent record of the appearance of a mysterious sea- 
monster is that of Messrs Meade-Waldo and Nicoll, both fellows 
ot the Zoological Society, in the Proceedings of that Society for 
1906, p. 719. 'These two gentlemen on &e 7th of December 
1905 were on board the yacht “ Valhalla” off the coast of 
Brazil vdienat io'I5A.m. they saw, iooyd.s.fromthe ship,a large 
fin projecting above the water to a height of 18 in. or 2 ft., and 
6 ft. in lengril. Under the water to the rear of the fin was the 
shade of a considerable body. When Mr Mcade-Waldo directed 
his field-glasses upon the object he saw a great head and neck 
rise out of the water in front of the fin. The neck appeared 
about the tliickness of a man's body, and 7 to 8 ft. in length 
'llie head was of the same thickness and had a very turtle-like 
appearance, eye and moutli lieing distinctly seen. The object 
was going very slowly and shortly disappeared from view. 
In this case as in otliers the objects seen were not sufficient to 
identify the nature of the animal. It is difficult to attribute 
such a head and neck to any known fish, and turtles have no 
dorsal fin. It would tlius appear that, while, with very few 
exceptions, all the so-called ‘‘ sea-serpents ” can be explained 
by reference to some well-known animal or other natural object, 
there is still a residuum sufficient to prevent modern zoologists 
from denying tlie possibility that some such creature may after 
all exist. 

Distinct in origin from the stories already touched on is the 
legend of the sea-serpent or tinnln among the Arabs (Mas'fldI i. 
sOO seq.; KatwInI i. 132 seq.; Damiri i. 18O seq.), which is described 
in such a way as to leave no doubt that the waterspout is the pheno¬ 
menon on which the fable rests. The iinnia is the Hebrew tannin 
(li.V. " whale,” " dragon "), which in I’s. cxlviii. 7 might in the 
context be appropriately rendered " waterspout." 

In addition to the sources already cited, the reader may consult 
mackwood's Mataeine, vol. iii. (1818); Lee, Sea Monsters Unmasked 
(International Fisheries Kxliibition Handbook, London, 1883); 
Cogswell, ZootogtsI, pp. 1841, lull (1847); and Hoyle, Proc. Roy. 
Phys. Soc. Edttt. vol. ix. (W. K. Ho.; J. T. C.) 

SEA-S1CKNE88, the symptoms experienced by many persons 
when subjected to the pitching and rolling motion of a vessel 
at sea, of which depression, giddiness, nausea and vomiting 
arc the most prominent. They generally show themselves soon 
after the vessel has Ixigun to roll by the onset of giddiness and 
discomfort in the head, together with a sense of nausea and sinking 
at the stomach, which soon develops into intense sickness and 
vomiting. At first the contents of the stomach only ore ejected ; 
but thereafter bilious matter, and occasionally even blood, are 
brought up by the violence of the retching. The vomiting is 
liable to exacerbations according to the amount of oscillation 
of the ship; but seasons of rest, sometimes admitting of sleep, 
occasionally intervene. With the sickness there is great physical 
prostration, as shown in the pallor of the skin, cold sweats 
and leeble pulse, accompanied with mental depression and 
wretchedness. In almost all instances the attack has a favourable 
termination, except in the case of persons weakened by other 
diseases. 

The conditions concerned in the production of the malady are 
apparently of complex character. In the first place, the rolling or 
heaving of the vessel disturbs that feeling of die relation of the body 
to surrounding objects upon whii^ the sense of security rests. The 
nervous system lieing thus subjected to a succession of shocks fails 

• Zoologist, p. *39j. • Ofi. eii. p. 358. 

" Op. ctt. p. 2336 (1849). • Graptfic (30th June J877). 


to effect the necessary adjustments for equilibrium. Giddiness and 
with it nausea and vomiting follow, aided probably by the profound 
vaso-motor disturbance which produces such manifest depression 
of the circulation. The displacement of the abdominal viscera, 
especially the stomach, by the rolling of the vessel may possibly 
operate to some extent, but it can only be as an accessory cause. 
The same may be said of the influence of the changing impressions 
made upon me vision, since attacks of sea-sickness occur also in 
the dark, and in the case of blind persons. Other contribute^ 
causes may be mentioned, such as the feeling that sickness is certain 
to come, which may bring on the attack in some persons even beloie 
the vessel has begun to move; the sense of the body being in a 
yielding medium, the varied odours met with on board ship, and 
circumstances of a like nature tend also to precipitate or ag^vate 
an attack. 

No means has yet been discovered which can altogether prevent 
the occurrence of sea-sickness, nor is it Ukcly any will t>e found, 
until the pitching movements of the vessel are clone away with 
Swinging couches or chambers have not proved of any practical 
utility. No doubt there is less risk of sickness in a large and well- 
ballasted vessel than in a small one; but, even though the rolhng 
may be considerably modified, the ascending and descending move¬ 
ments which so readily produce nausea continue. None of the 
medicinal agents proposeef jeossess infallible properties : a remedy 
which suits one person will often wholly fail with another. Nerve 
sedatives arc among the most {xitent drugs wliich can be employed ; 
and doses of bromide of potassium, bromural or chloral, appear to 
act usefully in the case of many persons. On the other hand, some 
high authorities have recommended the employment of nerve 
.stimulants, such as a small cupful of very strong coffee, to be taken 
about two hours before sailing, which w0 frequently prevent or 
mitigate the sickness. When the vessel is in motion, or even before 
starting, the recumbent position with the head low and the eyes 
closed should be assumed oy those at all likely to suffer, and, should 
the weather admit, on deck rather than below - tlie body, esjiecially 
the extremities, being well covered. Many persons, howevei^ind 
comfort and relief from lying down in tlicir berths with a hot bottle 
to the feet, by which roeiA sleep may be obtained, and with it a 
temporary abatement of the giddiness and nausea. Should sickness 
supervene small quantities of some light food, such as thin arrowroot, 
gruel or soup, ought to be swallow^ if possible, to lessen the sense 
of exhaustion. The vomiting may be nutigated by sahne effervescing 
drinks, ice, chloroform, hydrocyanic acid or opium. Alcohol, 
although occasionally useful m ^eat prostration, generally tends 
rather to aggravate the sickness. Dr Chapman, in accordance witfi 
his view that the cause of the sickness is an undue afflux of blood 
to the spinal cord, introiluced a spinal ice-bag : but, like every othei 
plan of treatment, it has only occasional success. Such remedies 
as nitrite of amyl and cocaine do not seem to yield any better 
results. 

SEASON (0. I'r. sesmi, seison, mod. saison, Lut. satio, sowing 
time, the spring, from serere, to sow; in Late Lat. the word is 
found with its present meaning, the spring being considered as 
particularly the season of the year), a period of time, in particular, 
that of the four periods into which the year is divided by the 
clianging of the temperature, rainfall, and growth and decay ol 
vegetation due to the annual motion of the sun in declination. 
Divided strictly according to this motion the year falls into 
four nearly equal seasons, “ spring ” (t.e. the springing time, 
when vegetation rises or shoots), “ summer ” (O. Eng. sumer, cf. 
Dutch zomer, Ger. Sommer, probably connected with Skt. sama, 
year), “ autumn ” (Lat. autumnus, auctumnus, from augere, 
to increase, the period of ripening or fruiting) and ” winter ” 
(common 'Teutonic, possibly a nasalized form of root seen in 
” wet ”). (See further Ci.imate, Meteorology.) 

SEATON, SIR JOHN COLRORNE, ist Baron (1778-1863), 
British field marshal, was bom at Lyndhurst, Hants, on the 16th 
of February 1778 and entered the 20th (Lancashire Fusiliers) in 
1794, winning thereafter every step in hk regimental promotion 
without purchase. He first saw service in the Helder expedition 
of 1799, and as a captain he took pwt in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
expedition to Egypt in 1801. lie distinguished himself at Maida, 
and soon afterwards was brought under the notice of Sir John 
Moore, who obtained a majority for him and made him his 
military secretary. In this capacity he served through the 
Corunna campaign, and Sir John Moore’s dying request that he 
should be given a lieutenant-colonelcy was at once complied with. 
In the summer of 1809 Lieut.-Colonel Colborne was ag«n in 
the Peninsula, and before taking conunand of the Wth raiment, 
he witnessed the defeat of the Spaniards at Ocana. With the 
66th he was present at Busaco and shared in the defence of the 
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lines of Torres Vedras, and next year, after temporarily com¬ 
manding a brigade with distinction at the battle of ^buera, 
he was gazetted to command the famous 52nd l^ht Infantry 
(Oxfordshire and Bucks L.I.) with which corps he is most closely 
identified. He led it and was very severely wounded at Gudad 
Rodrigo (1812), and only rejoined in July 1814. Shortly after¬ 
wards he was placed in temporary chwge of a brigade of the 
Light Division which he commanded in the Pyrenees engage¬ 
ments and the battles of Orthes and Toulouse. At the peace 
he was made colonel, aide-de-camp to the Prince Regent and 
K.C.B. In 1815 Colborne and the 52nd at Waterloo played a 
brilliant part in the repulse of the Old Guard at the close of the 
day. Promoted major-general in 1825, (olborne was soon after¬ 
wards made lieutenant-governor of Guernsey. In 1830 he served 
as lieutenant-governor of UpperCanada. In 183841 themoment 
of his vacating the post on promotion to lieutenant-general, 
the rebellion broke out, and he was ordered to assume the func¬ 
tions of governor-general and commander-in-chief. He quickly 
repressed the revolt, and in 1839, returning home, he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Seaton of Seaton in Devonshire. From 
1843 to 1849 he was high commissioner of the Ionian islands. 
In 1854 he was promoted full general, and from 1855 to i8fio he 
was commander-in-chief in Ireland. He died at Torquay on 
the 17th of April 1863. 

See the Ltfe by G. C. Moore Smith (1906). 

SEATTLI^ the county-seat of King county, Washington, 
U.S.A., and the largest city in the state, situated on a neck of 
land between Elliott Bay (an eastern arm of Admiralty Bay, Puget 
•Sound) and the fresh-water Lake Washington; about 865 m. 
by water N. of San Franctsco, about 185 m. by rail N. of Portland, 
Oregon, and about 28 m. N. of Taloma. Pop. (1870) 1107 ; 
(1880) 3533; (1890) 42,837; (1900) 80,671 ; (1906, local 

estimate), 232,000. Of the population in 1900, 41,483 were of 
foreign parentage and 22,003 w®te foreign-born. The area of 
the city in 1910 was about 83-45 sq. m., of which 29.42 sq. m. 
were water surface, 23 sq. m. being salt water. Seattle is the 
terminus of the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific (using 
the tracks of the Northern Pacific), the Great Northern, the 
('hicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound (1909), the Oregon & 
Washington (1910; a joint extension to Puget Sound of the 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific), the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy (using the tracks of the Northern Pacific), and the 
Columbia & Puget Sound railways. It is served by inter-urban 
electric lines to Tacoma and Everett; is the starting-point for 
steamers to Alaska and to Prince Rupert, British Columbia 
(Grand Trunk Pacific line), and for lines to Japan, China, Siberia, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Au.stralia, Mexico, South America and 
Pacific coast ports of the United States; and is a port of call for 
coasting vessels. The city has the excellent salt-water harbour 
of Elliott Bay to the W.; and to the E. there is a fresh-water 
harbour, l.ake Washington, connected with Puget Sound by the 
Lake Washington Canal, an artificial improvement of the natural 
waterway by Lake Union, a great V-shaped body of water in 
the north-central part of the city, and by Salmon Bay, a narrow 
channel setting in from Puget Sound on the N.W. Crossing the 
S.W. part of the city is Duwamish river, which empties into 
Elliott Bay. At Bremerton, Kitsap county, about 15 m. W\ by 
S. of Seattle, is the Puget Sound Navy Yard, protected by Fort 
Ward, with one dry dock (1910) 836 ft. long and no ft. wide, 
another 627 ft. long, and two docks 650 ft. long. 

The surface of the city is hilly, the greatest height being 500 ft. 
above sea-level. The higher hills, the better residential p^tsof 
the city, are reached by cable railways or by electric railways 
following winding routes. Many of Uie higher hills, especially 
in the business district, have been removed by hydraulic power 
and large parts regraded. Lake Washington, to flie E., is 22 m. 
long, and 1 to 4 m. wide, with an area of 50 sq. m., a shore line 
of 80 m. and a maximum depth of 225 ft.; iu waters are d^ 
and clear and never freeze. In the north-central part of the dty 
is Green Lake, about i m. long and i m. wide. On Puget Sound 
and Union and about these two lakes, both with well- 
wooded shores and both furnishing excellent boating and 


canoeing, are the principal parks of the city. In 1910 the total 
park acreage under the park commissioners was 1058 acres. Im- 
mediau^ly S. of Green Lake is Woodland Park (179 acres) with 
athletic ^Ids and a zoological cefiketion. On the southern shore 
of Union Bay (a circular, nearly landlocked arm of Lake Washing¬ 
ton) in the cast-central part of the city is Washington Park 
(163 acres). Farther S. near Lake Washington are Madrona 
Park (9 acres), Frink Park (20 acres), which adjoins Leschi Park 
(4 acres), and Mount Baker Park (12 acres). Near Lake Union 
is Volunteer Park (48 acres) on Capitol Hill, containing a public 
observatory (460 ft. above sea-level) and a statue of W. 11 . 
Seward by Kicliard Brooks. Schmitz Park (30 acres) is woodland 
on the West Seattle peninsula, overlooking the Sound; and 
bet'ween Volunteer Park and Washington Park is Interlaken 
(46 acres). Kiimear Park (14 acres) is near the entrance to the 
harbour. Nearly all these parks command view.s of the Cascade 
and Olympic ranges. Ihe city owns large areas which are to 
be improved as parks, including Ravenna Park, which has a 
noble native fir and cedar forest and sulphur springs. Private 
parks include the White CLty (on Lake Washington), Golden 
Gardens (50 acres) and, in West Seattle (annexed in 1907), 
Luna Park, an amusement place with a natatorium. North of 
the city on Lake Washington are the links of the Seattle Golf 
and Country Club. Practically a part of tlie city’s park system 
and to be crossed by its boulevards are the campus of the uni¬ 
versity of Washington, and the fine grounds (605 acres given to 
the Federal government by the city) of Fort Lawton. On the 
campus of the university arc a statue of Washington by Lorado 
Taft and a bust of J. J. Hill by Ben Frolick. 

The principal public buildings are the county court house (on 
a commanding site), the county almshouse, the municipal build¬ 
ing, a federal building, the Y.M.C.A. building, a Labor Temple, 
a (iarnegie library (1905), with several branches throughout the 
city and about 128,000 volumes in 1910, and the buildings ol the 
university of Washington. In Georgetown, immediately S. 
of the main part of Seattle and nearly hemmed in by parts of 
the city, is the county hospital. The city has many churches, 
including Chinese, Japanese, Finnish, Scandinavian, German 
and Russian. Seattle is the sec of a Roman Catholic bishop, 
and St James Cathedral is the finest church in the city. The 
F'irst Presbyterian Qiureh has a large auditorium. 

Of tlic many educational institutions, the most imiKirtant is tlie 
university ol Washington (sec Washingion), which was cstabhshed 
licre by the legislatuic ol 1854-1B55. Among the others are : the 
Washington Preparatory School for Girls; the Holy Names 
Academy and Normal School (under the Sisters of the Holy Names 
ol lusus and Mary); the College of Our Lady of Lourdes ; Adelpliis 
College ; the Brothers’ School; tlic Seattle College ; three huaita-ss 
colleges; the Seattle Art School, in connexion with which the . 4 rt 
Students’ League ol Seattle was formed in 1909 ; and a good public 
school system includmg six liigh schools in 1910, one ol which has 
an excellent collection of the fauna and flora ol the Pacific Coast 
On Mercer Island in Lake Washington is the parental school of the 
municipal public school system. ’The city has a cosmopolitan press, 
including two Japanese dailies. 

’There are an associated charities organization and a " chanties 
endorsement committee " (1903). which is under the auspices of 
three commercial associations. For children there are a receiving 
home luidcr the Wasliington Children’s Home Society); 

the Seattle Children’s Home (1884, under the Ladies’ Relief Society 
of Washington): and a children’s orthojmedic hospital (1907). 1 'he 
Seattle Federation of Women’s Clubs supports a Girls' Home and 
I'lainmg School (1909). Under Roman Catholic control are a 
Deaconess Home, the Mount Carmel Home (under the Missionary 
Sisters ol the Sacred Heart ol JesusL and the House of the Good 
Shepherd (under the Sisters of the Good Shepherd). The Ladies 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, the Ladies' Montefiore Aid Society and 
the Hebrew Benevolent Association arc Jewish charities. Ollier 
charities are the Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, the Florence 
Crittenton Home, the Igbanon Rescue Mission, the Japanese 
Women’s Home, the SeatUe Fruit and Flower Mission, and the 
Kenny Home for Old Ladies (Presbytenan). The principalRoipitalB 
are the Pacific (1899), the Seattle General (1894, under the Deaconess 
Home Association), the Providence (1877, under the Sisters of 
Charity), the Minor, the Wayside Emergency (igoo), the Municipal 
and the county. 

The situation of Seattle makes it impor^t commercially 
and industriidly. For its manufactories electric power is derived 
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frOTB Snoqtrtimie Fall* {N.E. of Seattle) from PuyaUup rivet 
(S.W.) and from Cedar river. , . „ „ „ 

The total value ol the factory product in 1905 (excluding-B^d) 
wa* 406,574 (nouly one-fifth of that of the state), or 6y8 % more 
n..n jn 1900. The increase was particularly marked m the value of 
Sour, t4,593J66, or 253-9 % more than in igoo. Other important 
manufactures in 1905 were: ]>ackud meats and slaughter house pro¬ 
ducts ($3,419,085); malt liquors ($2,111,631); foundry and machine 
shop pr^ucts (fi,77i,5y>)—there is a large manufactory of nuts 
and bolto; lumber and timber ($1,5191*47): confectionery ($821,123)) 
canned and preserved fish ($610,356); and ships and boats. In what 
was formerly Ballard, now the 13th ward, on Salmon Bay, there 
arc large mills for the manufacture of red cedar shingles. 

Seattle is the most important seajxirt of the state, beiim the 
commercial and industriaf centre for the customs district of ^get 
Sound. In 11309 the net tonnage of vessels entering the harbour 
(local figures) was 2.467,351 tons. The foreign exports in 1908 
(Harlmur Master's Keport) were valued at $18,413,735, the foreign 
im|H>rta at $23,805,727. It* exports and imports make up the 
greater part of the comme-rce of the d-strict, which has Port Townsend 
as Its port of entry, and the city is rivalled only by San Francisco 
among the cities of tlie Pacific coast in the amount of its water-borne 
tralhc. The chief exports are wheat, flour, timber, hay, ixitatoes, 
live stock, fruit, fish (salmon), oats, coal (from the mines E. of Lake 
Washington), hops, cotton (from the Southern States), dairy products 
and general merchandise ; and the imports include silk, rice, cofiee, 
tea, sugar, spices, indigo and other Oriental products. Practically 
all the gold from Alaska and the Yukon territory is received here, 
and nearly 80 % of the Alaskan trade is done through Seattle. The 
foreign trade is with China, Jajian, Siberia, Hawaii, the I^Uppines, 
Australia, Mexico, South America and Europe. The Chamber ol 
Commerce has an excellent commercial museum. 

The city was chartered in 1880, and under the charter of 1896 
(ns amended since) elections are biennial. By an amendment of 
1908 the initiative and referendum were introduced ; an initiative 
petition must be signed by 10 % of the voters at the preceding 
municipal election ; a petition for a referendum on any ordinance 
passed by the city council must be signed by 8 % of the voters 
at the preceding municipal election. The city council is com¬ 
posed of one councilman elected for a two-year term from each 
ward (in 1910 there were 14 wards), and two councilmen elected at 
large and serving for four years. 'The municipality owns the water- 
supply system with its source at Cedar Lake and Cedar river, 28 ra. 
S.E., and an electric lighting plant (for which powerisderivedfrom 
the falls of the Cedar river), but must of the lighting is supplied by 
private companies. The city has undertaken the regrading neces¬ 
sitated by the hilly site of Seattle. In 1909 the assessed vmuation 
of the city was $185,317,470 and the city 's debt was $8,570,380 
(bonded) and $8,933,973 for local improvements). 

The first permanent settlement here was made in 1852 by 
settlers who a year before had established New York, a 
village at Alki Point, on the W. side of Elliott Bay and in the 
present city limits. 'Ihe name Seattle was given to the settle¬ 
ment in honour of a Dwamish chief of that name, who died in 
1866 and who was friendly to the whites. In 1853 a town plat 
was filed, King county was erected, and Seattle became Ac 
county seat. In 1855 Seattle had a population of 300. In 
January 1856 in an attempt to extermWtc the whites the 
neighbouring Indians unsuccessfully attacked Seattle, which 
was defended by the U.S. sloop-of-war “ Decatur.” 'Ihe first 
railway reached Seattle in 1884. In 1883-1886, when there 
were anti-Chinese riots here led by the Knights of Labour, 
martial law was declared by Ae governor and the Chinese were 
defended by local vigilance committees. A destructive fire in 
1889 and the financial deprt^ion of 1893 checked the city’s 
growth, which, however, received a new impulse from the dis¬ 
covery of gold in Alaska and Ae Yukon territory in 1897, as 
Seattle became the ouAtting place for prospectors and Ae port 
to which gold was shipped. The town of SouA Seattle was 
annexed in 1905 ; and the dto of SouA-east SeatUe, Ae town 
of Ravenna, Ae town of South Park, Ae city of Cdumbia, the 
city of Bal^d, Ae city of West Seattle, arid Dunlap, Rainier 
Beach and Atlantic Cify were annexed in 1907. Fhom Ae 1st 
of June to Ae isA of October 1909 the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition was held in Seattle on grounds whiA now form part 
of the university campus, between Lake Union and Lake Wash¬ 
ington; of Ae twelve central Exposition buildings some were 
afterwmds turned over to the university. The purpose of Ae 


Exposition was to exploit Washington, the Yukon and the entire 
north-west on Ac Pacific slope. 

8 EA«UR 0 H 1 N. These animals belong to Ae great group of 
Echinoderms (see EchinodermaJ and to its class Echinoidea. 
Both the scientific and Ae English names denote their resem¬ 
blance to the urchin or hedgehog, Ae resemblance lying in the 
prickles wiA which Ae skin is covered. The skin itself is 
stifiened by a deposit of calcite (crystalline carbonate of lime) 
in the form of pktes. If the prickles be scraped away, these 
plates will be seen to form a hard shell or test, m which are two 
openings, for Ae mouth and the anus. According to Ae position 
of these openings Ae urchins ate described as Regular or 
Irregular. In 
the Regular ur¬ 
chins, of which 
Echinus esculen- 
tus, the edible 
egg-urchin (fig. 

1), and Dorocid- 
aris papillata,the 
piper (f^. 2), are 
familiar ex¬ 
amples, Ae test 
is .spheroidal with 
the mouth at the 
lower pule and 
Ac anus at Ae 
upper. In the 
Irregular urchins, 
of which Spat- 
angus purpureus, 
the purple heart- 
urchin (fig. 3), is 
a common type, the test has been drawn out into an oval or 
heart shape, with Ae mouth shifted towards the front end and 
Ac anus towards Ac hinder end. 



Fig., 1. — A Regular Sea-urchin, Echinut, 
esetUetWs. The test is still covered with spines, 
between which the suckers of the podia arc 
seen in ten rows. 


The greater part of the test of a Regular urchin is divided, as a 
globe by meridians of longitude, into ten areas, each composed of 
two columns of plates. In five of these areas the plates are pierced 
by pairs of pores (fig. 2, Ambutacrunj)^ and in life there is.sues from 
each pair a tubular process with a sucking disk at its end (fig. i), 
Withm the teat tliesc processes or jiodia arc connected with five 
tubes arising from a tubular ring round the mouth ami running 
upwards to the apex, where each passes out as a single process 
through a special jilate at the end of the area to which it belongs. 
Since tliis terminal process is sometimes surrounded by pigment, 
as are organs susceptible to Ught, it has been regarded as an eye 
and the plate through which it passes called an ocular (fig. 2). From 
the ring-canal round the mouA a single tube passes straight through 
the body-cavity to the apex, where it opens through a sieve-like 
plate-the madr^ritc (fig. 2). Thus all this system of tubes is 
placed in connexion with the outer sea-water, and is filled with it. 
Within the test the bottom of each podium is swollen into a little 
ba((—iunpulia—^likewise full of water, and when the muscles with 
winch it IS provided pull the sides of the bag together, the water is 
squeezed into Ae podium and dilates it, so that it is stretched far 
out (see Ecrinoderma, fig. 12 D). The podium can then wave 
about and attach its sucker to any smooth object within reach. 
Each of these five areas, wiA the podia on each side of it extended 
and waving, looks like a garden avenue—Latin ambulacrum -and 
the areas arc therefore called ambulacral areas, the plates composing 
Aem ambulacrals, and Ae whole system of water-vessels the ambu¬ 
lacra! system. This system forms perhaps Ac most characteristic 
fesAre of all living Echinoderms, but it reaches its highest develop¬ 
ment in Ae urchins. The five areas alternating with the ambulacral 
areas are called intcrambulacral (fig. 2, InUrambutacrum); their plates 
are not pierced by pores but are generally ornamented by large 
Aberclee bearing big prickles (spines or radioles), between and 
around whiA are smaller prickles (fig. 2). The madreporite is one 
ol five plates that surround Ae anal opening and alternate in 
position with Ae oculars. Each of these plates Is pierced by a pore, 
connected on the inside wrth one of the five generative glands, and 
(^ving passage to the eggs or milt when they are ripe; hence Aesr 
plates are called genitals (fig. 2). The five genitals and five oculars 
togeAer form Ae apical system of plates (see Echinocbrma, fig. 3, 
A.jB.). From the mouA to Ae anvs Ae gut follows a coiled course, 
first going round the cavity of the test In one direction and then 
turning back on itself, while Ae two limbs of Ae loop Ans formed 
are themselves thrown into festoons attached by strands to Ae 
wall of Ae test. The lower coil, next the mouth, is the stomach 
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in which food accumulates, while the upper coil is tlie intestine 
proper. In Echinus, but not in the Ctdarias, a narrow tube branches 
from the gut at the beginning of first coU, runs alongside the 
stomach, and re-«nters the gut at the end of the coil; this, which is 
called the siphon, permits a flow of water through gut however 
full of food the stomach may be. Round the guSet is a jaw-appara- 
tus, consisting essentially of five hard, pointed tectli, the ten jaw- 
pieces in which they are held, five struts between the pairs of jaws, 
and five cambered sta}^ for the attachment of ligaments to keep the 
whole apparatus in position. The jaws arc worked by muscles in 
such a way as to draw the teeth together or apart, inwards or out¬ 
wards. This apparatus is often called " Aristotle^s lantern,*' though 
it is extremely doubtful whether Aristotle {Hisi. Anim. iv. 5) was 
alluding to this structure. The whole of it is covered by the mem¬ 
brane Umng the body-cavity, and from the space thus enclosed there 



pass to the exterior five pairs of hollow branched appendages, the 
external gills ; the five notches through which the gills pcuised can 
be seen m the dried test of an Echinus from which tne mouth- 
membrane has been removed, but not in the test of the piper-urchin 
or other Cidarid, because there the gills arc not developed. 

The prickles that cover the test are better studied in the piper- 
urchin {fig. 2), where some of them are very large and, from their 
resemblance to the drones of a bagpipe, have suggested the name of 
the animal. Each of these laxge spines or radi<^c8 is attached to a 
rounded tubercle by an enclosing ligament and outer coat of muscles, 
the base of the radiole being hollowed to fit on the tubercle. Thus 
the radiole can be moved in any direction. The attachment of the 
larger radicles is protected by a ring of smaller ones. These and the 
other small spines protect the .sea-urchin, as its prickles protect a 
hedgehog; the larger ones may also help the animal to move or to 
fix itself firmly agmnst the shock of waves. Some urchins, especially 
the purple egg-urchin, bore holes even in very hard rocks, and by 
.stretching out their radicles they can hold themselves immovably 
ill their holes: how they bore the holes is not known with certainty. 
Besides radicles, small pincer-like appendages called pedicellariae 
arc attached to the test by similar Dall-and-sockct joints. Each 
consists of a long stalk bearing three blades which can meet at thrir 
points: oa the iimer surface of each blade is a cushion of sensati\^ 


skin, and often a gland which secretes a poison. The pediceUanae 
were once supposed to be parasites, but they are teally organs of the 
urchin of the same nature as the radioles; they arc of four dificrent 
forms, \faee of which undoubtedly serve for defence, while the 
shortiMt ones clean the test from impurities and Band«4nrains that 
fall between the radiolcs. Sa^orchins other than Ciaarids also 
bear on the test minute senaoty organs called sphaeridia, each 
consisting of a small hard knob, supported by a stalk which may 
be partly calcified but always contams many nerve-fibres. It is 
generally supposed that they are sensitive to vibrations in ihfi water, 
and to any change from the normal posiuou which the animal may 
assume or tie forced into. Such a regular urchin as has here been 
described liven with the mou^ downwards, preferring a hard fioor, 
on which it creeps by its podia and its ladioles, const^tly scraping 
the algae and seaweeds from the rock with it^ teeth and so feeding 
itself. If it does not bore a hole, or is not protected by long needle- 
like radiolcs, it may grasp bits of sca-wced or other objects witli its 
pedicellariae and hide beneath them from the fish that seek it for fcKxl. 

The Irrcgulaj- urchins (fig. 3) have been modified for another way 
of life. Some of them live in mud or ooze, through which they 
creep. The mouth 
has moved forward, 
has lost its jaws and 
often has a hp, pro¬ 
jecting so as to scoop 
up the mud. The 
pncklcK liave become 
smaller, often almost 
silky, and are gener¬ 
ally directed back- 
ward.s so as not to 
oppose the ^s.sagi‘ of 
the body. The podia 
of the under surface 
still aid locomotion, 
but those of the ujipcr 
surface, wliich are 
concentrated in five 
petal • shaiied areas, 
act mainly as gills. 

These urcliiixs otteii 
assume u heart shape, 
owing to tlic greater 
development and 
sinking in of the front 
petal. The sand- 
dollars and their allies, 
which live half-buried 



Flo. 3.—An Irregular Sea-nrehin, 
Spatangus purpureus. 


m sand without moving througli it, retain a more or less circular 
outline, as well as the central position of the mouth, which has not 
lost its jaws ; the anus, however, has moved to the side, w’lule the 
jiodia of the upper surface are concentrated in petals and many ol 
them modified into branched gills. The samf-dollars proper arc 
very thin and flat, but the shield-urchins {Clypeastev, Ac.) liavc* the 
central region of the up[>er surface raised in a bos.s, which reaches 
above the sand, so that the animal can still breast' though the 
whole body is hidden. In many Irregular urchins the petals of the 
ambulacra arc deeply .sunk, and serve as u nursery ior the young, 
which are covered by the spines of the parent. 

Sea-urchins live only in the sea, from between tide-marks down 
to all but the greatest deptEs. The abyssal forms have very tliin 
tests, which arc often flexible. Urchins eat all kinds of animal 
and vegetable food, and are themselves attacked by fish, by stur¬ 
dy, and even by other urchins. The ripe egg-bunches arc a favourite 
article of diet with dwellers round tlic Mediterranean ; in other 
respects sea-urchins are of small importance to man, being ncitlier 
useful nor harmful. In olden times the larger radiolcs were recom¬ 
mended to be powdered and taken as a remedy for tlie stone. 

For details of classification, see under Echinoidea, in the article 
Echinooerma. 

S£A-WOtF, also Sea-cat and Wolf-fish {Anarthichas lupus), 
a marine fish, the largest of the family Blenniidae or blennies. 
In spite of its large size, it has retained the liodily form and 
general external characteristics of the small blennies. Its body 
is long, subcylindrical in front, compressed in the caudal portion, 
smooth and slippery, the rudimentary scales being embedded 
and almost hidden in the skin. An even dorsal fin extends the 
whole length of the back, and a similar fin from the vent to the 
caudal fin, os in blennies. The pectorals are large and rounded, 
the pelvic fins entirely absent. Its dentition distinguishes the 
sea-woU from ail the other members of the family. Both jaws 
are armed in front with strong conical teeth, and on the sides 
with two series of large tubercular molar.s, a biserjal band of 
similar molars occupying the middle of the palate. By these 
teeth the sea-wolf is able to crush the hard carapaces or shells 
of the crustaceans and molluscs on which it feeds ; that it uses 
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Teeth of the lower and upper jaws of the 
Sea-wolf. 


the teeth m » weapon of defence and dererves the character of 
ferocity generally attributed to it would 

wolves are inhabit¬ 
ants of the northern 
seas of both hemi¬ 
spheres, one (A. 
lupus) being com¬ 
mon on the coasts 
of Scandinavia and 
North Britain, and 
two in the seas round 
Iceland and Green¬ 
land. Two others 
occur in the corre¬ 
sponding latitudes of the North Pacific, 'fhey attain to a length 
exceeding 6 ft., and in the north are esteemed as food, both 
fresh and preserved, lire oil extracted from the liver is said to 
be in quality equal to the best cod-liver oil. 

To the fishen^en of the North Sea this fish is generally known 
as the cat-fish, and for some years past numbers of this species 
have been marketed. As it would be impossible to sell the fish 
in its natural state on account of its forbidding appearance, it is 
skinned and beheaded, and the flesh retailed under the name of 
rock-salmon. 

•IAWRAOK,the detached seaweeds thrown up, often in great 
quantities, by the sea and used for manure, also formerly for 
making kelp. It consists largely of species of /''ucur—brown 
scawe^s with flat branched nblwn-like fronds, characterized in 
F. serraius by a saw-toothed margin and in F. vesiculosus, 
another common species, by bearing air-bladders. Also of 
Zostera wumna, so-called sea-grass, a marine flowering plant 
with bright green long narrow grass-like leaves. 

BEBASTIAN, 8T, a (^istian martyr whose festival is celebrated 
on the soth of January. According to St Ambrose (in Psalm 
ii8, act. 20) Sebastian was a native of Milan, went to Home at 
the height of Diocletian's persecution, and there suffered martyr¬ 
dom. 'llie Aeta of St .Sebastian, falsely attributed to the same 
St Ambrose, are far less sparing of details. They make him a 
citizen of Narbonne and captain of the first cohort under the 
emperors Diocletian and Maximian. Having secretly become 
a Christian, Sebastian was wont to encourage those of his brethren 
who in the hour of trial seemed wavering in their profession. 
This was conspicuously the case with the brothers Marcus and 
Marcellinus. He made many converts, several of whom suffered 
martyrdom. Diocletian, having been informed of this conduct, 
.sent for him and earnestly remonstrated with him, but, finding 
him inflexible, ordered him to be bound to a stake and shot to 
death. After the archers had left him for dead, a devout woman, 
Irene, came ^ night to take his body away for burial, but, 
finding him still alive, carried him to her house, where his wounds 
were dressed. No sooner had be wholly recovered than he 
hastened to confront the emperor, reproaching him with his 
impiety; Diocletian ordered him to be instantly carried off 
and beaten to death with rods. The sentence was forthwith 
executed, his body being thrown into the cloaca, where, however, 
it was found by another pious matron, Lucina, whenn Sebastian 
visited in a dream, directing her to bury him ad Catacomias 
/uxta vestigia aposlolorum. It was on this spot, on the Appian 
way, that was built the basilica of St Sebastian, whidi was a 
popular place of pUgrim^ in the middle ages. The translation 
of his relics to Soissons in 8a6 made that town a new centre of 
his cult. St Sebastian is specially invoked against the plague. 
As a young and beautiful soldiet, he is a favourite subject of 
sacred art, being most generally represented undraped, and 
severely thoMgb not mortuy wounded with arrows. 

See Aeta Saueterum, January, ii. 257-296 ; Biblioihtca hagio- 
grapkica Latina (Brutaeb, 1899 ), n. 7343-7549 \ A. Bell, Lives and 
Legends of the Evangelists, ApvsHes ami other early Saints (London, 
1001), pp. 238-240. (H. De.) 

SSilASTlAII, king of Portugal (Port. SebastHo) (i 554-157fi)> 
the posthumous son of Prince John of Portugal and of his wife 


Joanna, daughter of the emperor Charles, was bom in 1554, 
and became king in 1557, on the death of his grandfather John 
III. of Portugal. During his minority (1557-1568)) his grand¬ 
mother Queen Catherine and his great uncle the Cardinal Prince 
Henry acted jointty as regents. Sebastian’s education was 
entrusted to a Jesuit, D. Luiz Convolves da Camara and to D. 
Aleixo de Menezes, a veteran who had served under Albuquerque. 
He grew up resolved to emulate the medieval knights 1^0 had 
reconquered Portugal from the Moors. He was a mystic and a 
fanatic, whose sole ambition was to lead a crusade against the 
Mahommedans in north-west Africa. He entrusted the govern¬ 
ment to the Jesuits; refused eitlier to summon the Cortes or to 
marry, although the Portuguese crown would otherwise pass to 
a foreigner, and devoted himself wholly to hunting, martial 
exercises and the severest forms of asceticism. His first expedi¬ 
tion to Morocco, in 15 74, was little more than a reconnaissance ; 
in a second expedition Sebastian was killed and his army annihil¬ 
ated at A 1 Kasr al Kebir (4th of August 1578). Although his 
body was identified before burial at Al Kasr, reinterred at Ceuta, 
and thence (1582) removed by Philip II. of Spain to the Convento 
dos Jeronymos in Lisbon, many Portuguese refused to credit 
his death. “ Sebastianism ” became a religion. Its votaries 
believed that the ret encuherto, or “ hidden king,” was either 
absent on a pilgrimage, or, like King Arthur in Avalon, was 
awaiting the hour of his second advent in some enchanted island. 
Four pretenders to the throne successively impersonated 
Sebastian; the first two, known from their places of birth as 
the “ King of Penamacor ” and the “ King of Ericeira,” were of 
peasant origit ; they were captured in 1584 and 1585 respectively. 
The third, Gabriel Espinosa, was a man of some education, 
whose adherents included members of the Austrian and Spanish 
courts and of the Society of Jesus in Portugal. He was executed 
in 1594. The fourth was a Calabrian named Marco Tullio, who 
knew no Portuguese; he impersonated the “ hidden king ” at 
Venice in 1603 and gained many supporters, but was ultimately 
captured and executed. The Sebastianists had an important 
share in the Portuguese insurrection of 1640, and were again 
prominent during the Miguelite wars (1828-34). At an even 
later period Sir R. F. Burton stated that he had met with 
Sebastianists in remote parts of Brazil (Burton, Camoens, vol. 
i.p. 363, London. 1881), and the cult appears to have survived 
until the beginning of the 20th century, although it ceased to 
be a political force after 1834. 

See Portugal, History; J. Barbosa Machado, Memorias para 

.0 governo del rey D. Sebashdo (4 voIh., Lisbon, 1736-1741) ; 

Miguel d’Antas, Les Faux Don SibasUen (Paris, 1866); Sao Mamcde, 
Don S^bastten et Philippe II (Pans, 1884). 

S£BASTIAN1, HORACE FRANCOIS BASTIEN, Count 
(1772-1851) French marshal and diplomatist. Of Corsican birth, 
he was in his early years banished from his native island during 
the civil disturbances, and in 1789 he entered the French army. 
In 1793, as a French lieutenant, he took part in the war in his 
native island, after which he served in the Army of the Alps. 
He became chef de brigade in 1799. Attached by birth and service 
to the future Emperor Napoleon, he took part in the Coup 
d’itat of i8th Brumaire (9th November 1799). He was present 
at Marengo in 1800. S^tmtiani next appears in his first diplo¬ 
matic post, in Turkey and Egypt (1802). Promoted general 
of brigade in 1803, he served in 1805 in the first of the great 
campaigns of the Empire. His conduct at Austerlitz (2nd 
December), where he was wounded, won him promotion to the 
rank of general of division. Sibakiani soon returned to Con¬ 
stantinople as French Ambassador. As ambassador he induced 
the Porte to declare war on Russia, as a soldier he directed with 
success the defence of Constantinople against the British squadron 
of Admiral (Sir) J. T. Duckworth. But the deposition of the 
Sultan Selim III. put an end to French diplomatic success in 
this quarter, and Sibastiani was recalled in April 1807 (see 
La Politigue orieniale de NapoUon: Sibasiiani et Cardane, by 
E. Driauit, Paris, 1905). He was at this time made Count of 
the Empire. As tiie commander of a corps he served in the 
Peransular War, but his. cavahy pnius did not shine in the 
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laborious and punful operations against the careful English 
and the ubiquitous guerriUeros, In the more congenial grande 
guerre of Russia and Germany he was in his element, and at 
Smolensk, Borodino and Leipzig he did brilliant service. He 
accepted the Restoration government in 1814, but rejoined 
his old leader on his return from Elba. After Waterloo he 
retired into England for a time, but soon returned, and was 
pla^ on half-pay. From 1819 onwards he was a prominent 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. He held the posts of 
Minister of Marine, and, later, of Foreign Affairs. In this latter 
capacity he was the author of the historic saying “ Order reigns 
at Warsaw.” In 1832 he was a Minister of State without port¬ 
folio, next year ambassador at Naples, and from 1835 to 1846 
was ambassador to Great Britain. On his retirement from this 
post he was made Marshal of France. He was a brilliant social 
figure in Paris. His last years were clouded by the death of 
his daughter at the hands of her husband, the due de Praslin. 
He died at Paris on the 21st of July 1851. 

His brother, Jean Andr6 Tiburce S^basti^ni (1786-1871), 
entered the army in 1806, served in the Peninsula from 1809 
to i8ii,and in the great campaigns of Russia, Germany, France 
and Belgium. He took part in the war of Greek independence 
under General Maison. In 1842, now lieutenant-general and 
peer of France, he was appointed to command the military 
division of Paris. But he proved incapable of dealing with the 
Revolution of 1848, and the remainder of his life was spent in 
retirement in Corsica. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOHBO (^1485-1547), Italian pointer, 
was born at Venice in 1485. His family name was Luciani. 
He belongs to the Venetian school, exceptionally modified by 
the P'lorentine or Roman. At first a musician, chiefly a .solo- 
player on the lute, he was in great request among the Venetian 
nobility. He soon showed a turn for painting, and became a 
pupil of Giovanni Bellini and afterwards of Giorgione. His 
first painting of note was done for the churcli of San Giovanni 
Crisostomo in Venice, and is so closely modeUed on the style 
of Giorgione that in its author’s time it often passed for the work 
of that master. It represents Chrysostom reading aloud at a 
desk, a grand Magdalene in front, and two other female and 
three male saints. Towards 1512 Sebastiano was invited to 
Itomc by the wealthy Sienese merchant Agostino Chigi, who 
occupied a villa by the Tiber, since named the Farnesina; he 
executed some frescoes here, other le:iding artists being employed 
at the same time. The Venetian mode of colour was then a 
startling novelty in Rome. Michelangelo saw and approved the 
work of Luciani, became his persone.l friend, and enter^ into 
a peculiar arrangement with lum. At this period the pictorial 
ability of Michelangelo was somewhat decried in Rome, the rival 
faculty of Raphael being invidiously exalted iii comparison; 
in especial it was contended that Buonarroti fell short as a 
colourist. He therefore thought that he might try whether, b>' 
furnishing designs for pictures and leaving to Sebastiano the 
execution of them in colour, he could not maintain at its highest 
level his own general supremacy in the art. In this there seems 
to have been nothing particularly unfair, always assuming that 
the compact was not fraudulently concealed ; and the facts are 
so openly stated by Michelangelo’s friend Vasari (besides other 
writers) that there appears to have been little or no disguise 
in the matter. The pictures are there to speak for themselves; 
and connoisseurs have always acknowledged that the quality of 
Michelangelo’s unmatched design is patent on the face of them. 
Some wr!ters,however, jealous for Buonarroti’s perronal rectitude, 
have denied that his handiwork is to be traced in the pictures 
bearing the name of Sebastiano. 

Four leading pictures which Sebastiano painted in pursuance 
of his league with Buonarroti are the “ Pieti ” (earliest of the 
four), in the church of the Conventuali, Viterbo; the “ Trans¬ 
figuration ” and the “ Flagellation,” in the church of S. Pietto 
in Montorio, Rome; and, most celebrated of all, the “ Raising 
of Lazarus,” now in the National Gallery, Ixmdon. This grand 
work—more remarkable for general stren^h of pictorial percep¬ 
tion than for qualities of detailed mtellectual or emotional 


expression—is more than 12 by 9 ft. in dimensions, with the 
principal figures of the natural size; it is inscri^d “ Sebastianus 
Venetu^ faciebat,” and was transferred from wood to canvas 
in 1771. It was painted in 1517-1519 for Giulio de’ Medici, 
then bbhop of Narbonne, afterwards Pope Clement VII.; and 
it remained in Narbonne cathedral until purchoseMy the duke 
of Orleans early in the i8th century—coming to England with 
the Orleans gallery in 1792. It used to be generally admitted 
(yet it is now increasingly contested) that the design of Michel¬ 
angelo appears in the figure of Lazarus and of those who arc 
busied about him (the British Museum contains two sketches 
of the Lazarus regarded as Michelangelo's handiwork); but 
whether he actually touched the panel, as has often been said, 
appears more than doubtful, as he left Rome about the time 
when the picture was commenced. Raphael’s “ Transfiguration '' 
was painted for the same patron and the same destination. 
The two works were exhibited together, and some admirers 
did not scruple to give the preference to Seliastiano’s. The 
“ Flagellation of Christ,” though ordinarily termed a fresco, 
is, according to Vasari, painted in oil upon the wall. This was 
a method first practised by Domenico Veneziano, and afterwards 
by other artists ; but Sebastiano alone succeeded in preventing 
the blackening of the colours. The contour of the figure of Christ 
in this picture is supposed by many to have been supplied by 
Buonarroti’s own hand. Si'bastiano, always a tardy worker, was 
occupied about six years upon this work, along with its com¬ 
panion the “ Transfiguration,” and the allied figures of saints. 

After the elevation of Giulio de' Medici to the pontificate, 
the office of the “ piombo ’" or leaden seal—that is, the office 
of .sealer of briefs of the apostolic chamber—bc^e vacant; 
two painters competed for it, Sebastiano Luciani, hitherto 
a comparatively poor man, and Giovanni da Udine. Sebastiano, 
assuming the habit of a friar, secured the very lucrative appoint¬ 
ment-with the proviso that he should pay out of his emolu¬ 
ments 300 scudi per annum to Giovanni. If he had heretofore 
been slow in painting, he became now supine in a marked degree. 
One of the few subject-pictures which he executed after taking 
office was “ Christ carrying the Cross ” for the patriarch of 
Aquileia, also a “Madonna with the body of Christ.” Tlie 
former painting is done on stone, a method invented by Sebastiano 
himself. He likewise painted at times on slate—as in the 
instance of “ Christ on the Cross,” now in the Berlin gallery, 
where the slate constitutes the background. In the same method, 
and also in the same gallery, is the “ Dead Christ supported 
by Joseph of Arimathea, with a weeping Magdalene colossal 
hall-length figures. late in life Sebastiano had a serious dis¬ 
agreement with Michelangelo with reference to the Florentine’s 
great picture of the “ I..ast Judgment.” Sebastiano encouraged 
tne pope to insist that this picture should be executed in oil. 
Michelangelo, determined from the first upon nothing but fresco, 
tartly replied to his holiness that oil was only fit for women 
and for slu^ards like Friar Sebastian; and the coolness between 
the two painters lasted almost up to the friar’s death. This 
event, consequent upon a violent fever acting rapidly upon a 
very sanguine temperament, took place in Rome in 1547. 
Sebastiano directed that his burial, in the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo, should be conducted without ceremony of priests, 
friars or lights, and that the cost thus saved should go to the 
poor; in this he was obeyed. 

Numerous pupils sought training from Sebastiano del Rombo; 
but, owing to lus dilatory and seS-indulgent habits, they learned 
little from him, with the exception of Tommaso Lanteti. Sebastiano, 
conscious of his deficiency in the higher sphere of invention, made 
himself especially celebrated as a portrait painter: the likeness or 
Andrea Dona, in the Doria Palace, Rome, is one of the most re¬ 
nowned. In the National Gallery, London, are two fine spwimeM ; 
one canvas represents the fnar himself, along with Cardinal IppoUto 
de' Medici; the other, a portrait of a lady in the charKter of St 
Agatha, used to be identified with one of Sebastiano's prime works, 
the likeness of Jnlia Gonzaga (painted for her lover, the aforenamed 
cardinal), but tins assumption is now discredited. There were also 
pcatraits of Marcantonio Colonna, Vittoria Cokmna. Ferdinand 
marquis of Pescara, Popes Adrian VI., Clement VXI. (Studi Gallery^ 
Naples) and Paul III., Sanmicheli, Anton Francesco degli Albizzi 
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aod Fictro Aretino, One Ukenens of the Jwt-named sitter is in 
Arezzo and another in the Berlin 


■lyftftnn (Serbo-Croatian, Sibmik), an episcopal city, and 
the centre of an administrative district in Dalmatia, Austrm; 
at the end of a branch railway from Knin, Pop._(i90o) of city 
and commune, 24,751. Sebenico is built on a nill overlooking 
the river Kcrka, which here forms a broad basin, connected by 
a winding channel with the Adriatic Sea, 3 m. S.W. The city 
is partly walled, and guarded on the seaward side by the i6th- 
century castle of St Anna and two dismantled forts. Venetian 
influence is everywhere manifest; the Lion of St Mark is carved 
over the main gateway and on many public buildings; and 
among the narrow and steep lanes of the city there are numerous 
examples of Venetian Gothic or early Renaissance architecture. 
Sebenico has been the seat of a Roman CaUtolic bishop since 
1298. It has also an orthodox bishop. The Roman Catholics, 
who constitute the majority of citizens, possess a lofty and 
beautiful cruciform cathedral, built entirely of stone and metal. 
Probably no other church of equal size in Europe is similarly 
constructed. Even the waggon vaults over the nave, choir 
and transepts are of stone unprotected by lead or tiles. The 
older part of the cathedral, dating from 1430 to 1441, and includ¬ 
ing the fine north doorway, is Italian Gothic. Giorgio Orsini 
of Zara, who had studied architecture in Venice and been strongly 
influenced by the Italian Renascence, carried on the work of 
construction until his death in 1475. If finished early in 
the i6th century ; and thus the cathedral belongs to two distinct 
periods and represents two distinct styles. 

Sebenico is lighted by electric light; the power being supplied 
by the celebrated falls of the Kerka, near Scardona, on the 
north. Sebenico is a steamship station, with an excellent 
harbour. Wine, oil, corn and honey arc produced in the neighbour¬ 
hood : many of the inhabitants arc fishermen and seamen. 
'Fhe Latin name of Sicum is adopted in public inscriptions; 
but the city cannot be identified with the Roman colony of 
Sicum, which was probably situated farther south. Sebenico 
first became prominent in the 12 th century as a favourite 
residence of the Croatian kings. From 1358 to 1412 it was ruled 
by Hungary ; it subsequently formed part of the Venetian 
dominions. In 1647 it was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Turks. 

mORRHOEA, a medical term applied to describe an accumu¬ 
lation on the skin of the normal sebaceous secretion mixed 
with dirt and forming scales or a distinct incrustation. On the 
head, where it is commonly seen, it may interfere with the 
nutrition of the hair and cause partial baldness. A form of this 
disease occurs in young infants. The main treatment consists 
in thoroughly cleansing the parts. The crusts may be softened 
with oil and the affected skui regularly washed with soft soap 
and rectified spirit. The sebum frequently accumulates in the 
sebaceous ducts, giving rise to the minute black points often 
noticed on the face, back and chest in young adults, to which 
the terra comedones is applied. A form of this disorder, of larger 
size and white appearance, is termed milium. These affections 
may to a lar^e extent be prevented by strict attention to ablution 
and brisk friction of the skin, which will also often remove them 
when they b<^ to appear. The retained secretion may be 
squeezed out or evacuatra by incision and the skin treated with 
some simple sulphur application. 

BCOOHl, AHCBU) (1818-1878), Italian astronomer, was bom 
on the aqA of Tune 1818 at Re^o in Lombardy, and entered 
the Society of J^sus at an early age. In 1849 he was appointed 
dkector of the observatory of the CoUegio Romano, wiudi was 
rdniilt in 1853; there he devoted himself with great perseverance 
to relearches in physkad astronomy and meteorology till his 
death at Rome on the a6th of Februaty 1878. 
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The results of Secchi's observations are contained in a great 
number of papers and memoirs. From about 1864 he occupied 
him.self almost exclusively with spectrum analysis, both of stars 
{Catalogo delta stetle di cui si / determinato to spettro tuminoso, Paris, 

1867, 8vo; " Sugli ^ttri prismatici delle stelle fisse,” two parts, 

1868, in the Atti delta Soc, Jtal.) and of-the sun (Le Soletl, Paris, 
1870, 8vo; 2nd ed., 1877). 

For a list of his publications see Poggendorff, Biagraphisch- 
Literarische \ also see Monthly Notices K.A.S., No. 39, and Carlo 
BricarelU, " Vita e opere di A. Secchi," Nuovi Line. Mem. (1888). 
voL 4. 

SECESSION, a term used in political science to signify the 
withdrawal of a state from a confederacy or composite state, 
of which it had previously been a part; and the resumption of 
all powers formerly delegated by it to the federal government, 
and of its status as an independent state. To secede is a sovereign 
right; secession, therefore, is based on the theory that the 
sovereignty of the individual states forming a confederacy or 
federal union has not been absorbed into a single new sovereignty. 
Secession is a right claimed or exercised by weaker states of a 
union whose rigfe are threatened by the stronger states, which 
seldom acknowllCge such a principle. War generally follows 
the secession of a member of a union, and the seceding state, 
being weaker, is usually conquered and the union more firmly 
consolidated. The history of Europe furnishes several examples 
of secession or attempts to secede: in 1309 the Swiss cantons 
withdrew from the Empire and formed a confederacy from which, 
in 1843-1847, the Catholic cantons seceded and formed a new 
confederacy called the Sonderbund, which was crushed in the 
war that followed ; in 1523 Sweden seceded from the Kalmarian 
Union formed in 1397 of Denmark, Sweden and Norway ; and in 
1814 Norway seeded and entered into a union with Sweden, 
from which, in the same year, it attempted to secede but was 
forcibly prevented; Norway, however, accomplished a peaceful 
secession from the Union in 1905 and resumed her independent 
status; in 1848-1849 Hungary attempted to withdraw from 
the union with Austria but the attempt was defeated ; Prussia 
and other north German states withdrew in 1866-1868 from 
the German Confederation and formed a new one; a late 
instance of successful secession is that of Panama, which seceded 
in 1903 from the Republic of Colombia. But secession in 
theory and practice is best exhibited in the history of the United 
States. Most of the original states, and many of the later ones, 
at some period when rights were in jeopardy proclaimed that 
their sovereignty might be exercised in secession. The right 
to secede was based, the secessionists claimed, upon the fact that 
each state was sovereign, becoming so by successful revolution 
against England ; there had been no political connexion between 
the colonies; the treaty of 1783 recognized tliem “as free, 
sovereign and independent states ’’; this sovereignty was 
recognized in the Articles of Confederation, and not surrendered, 
they asserted, under the Constitution; the Union of 1787 was 
really formed by a secession from the Union of 1776-1787. 
New states claimed all the rights of the old ones, having been 
admitted to equal standing. Assertions of the right and 
necessity of secession were frequent from the beginning; 
separatist conspiracies were rife in the West until 1812 ; various 
leaders in New England made threats of secession in 1790-1796 
and 1800-1815—especially in 1803 on account of the purchase 
of Louisiana, in 1811 on account of the proposed admission of 
Louisiana as a state, and during the troubles ending in the war 
of iSia. Voluntary separation was frequently talked of before 
1815. Two early commentators on the Constitution, St George 
Tu»er in 1803 and William Rawle in 1825, declared that the 
1 sovereign states might secede at will. In 1832-1833 the 
’ “ Union ” party of South Carolina was compel of those 
who rejected nullification, holding to secession as the only 
remedy; and from 1830 to i860 certain radical abolitionists 
advocated a division of the Union. But as the North grew 
stronger and the South in comparison grew weaker, as slavery 
came to be more and more the dominant political issue, and as 
the ^uthmade demands concerning that “ peculiar institution ” 
to which the North was unwilling to accede, less was heard of 
secession in the North and more in the South. Between 1S45 
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and i860 sectssion came to be generally accepted by the South 
as the only means of preserving her institutions from the inter¬ 
ference of the NortL The hrst general movement toward 
secession was in 1850. In 1860-1861, when the federal govern¬ 
ment passed into the con#ol of the stronger section, the Southern 
states, individually, seceded and then formed the Confederate 
states, and in the war that followed they were conquered and 
forced back into the Union. So, in the United States, secession 
along with state sovereignty is of the past. From the historical 
point of view it may be suggested that neither North nor South 
was correct in theory in t86i : the United States were not a 
nation ; neither were the states sovereign ; but from the embryo 
political communities of 1776-1787, in which no proper sovereignty 
existed anywhere, two nationalities were slowly being evolved 
and two sovereignties were in the making ; the North and the 
South each fulfilled most of the requirements for a nation and 
they were mutually unlike and hostile. 

See Jellersoii Davis, Jiise ami Fall of the Confederate Government 
(New York, 1881); A. H. Stephens, Constitutional View of tite War 
between the States (Pliiladelphia, 1868-1870) ; J. L. M. Curry, Civil 
History of the Confederate States (Richmond, 1900); J. W. Du Bois, 
Wtlltam L. Yancey (Birmingham, 1892); J. Hodgson, Cradle of the 
Confederacy (Mobile, 1876); B. J. Sage, Republic of Republics (Boston, 
1876) ; W. Wilson, The State (Boston, 1900); A. L. Lowell, Govern¬ 
ment and Parties in Continental Europe (Boston, 1896) ; J. W. 
Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law 
(New York, 1895), and C. E. Mcrriam, American Political Theories 
(New York, 1902). Sec also SiATii ^oiirs. Nullification, and 
Confederate States. (W. L. F.) 

SECKENDORF, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, Count von 
(1673-1763), German soldier, nephew of Veit Ludwig von 
Seckendorf (?.».), was bom at Konigsherg in Franconia. His 
father was an official of Saxe-Gotha. In 1O93 he served in the 
allied army commanded by William III. of England, and in 
1694 became a cornet in a Gotha cavalry regiment in Austrian 
pay. Leaving the cavalry he became an infantry officer in tlie 
service of Venice, and (1697) in that of the margrave of Anspach, 
who in 1698 transferred the regiment in which Seckendorf was 
serving to the imperial army. In 1699 he married and returned 
to An.spach as a court officer, but the outbreak of the War of the 
Spani.sh Succession called him into the held again as lieutenant- 
colonel of an Anspach regiment, which was taken into the 
Dutch service. He distinguished himself at Oudenarde (1708), 
and was severely wounded at the siege of Hyssel. Disappointed 
of promotion in Holland and Austria, he entered the Polish-Saxon 
army as a major-general, and fought as a volunteer at the siege of 
Toumai and the battle of Malplaquet. He continued to serve in 
Flanders to the end of the war, acted in a diplomatic capacity in 
the peace negotiations, and in 1713 suppressed an insurrection 
in Poland. In 1715, as a lieutenant-general, he commanded 
the Saxon contingent at the siege of Stralsund, defended by 
Charles XII. of Sweden. In 1717 Seckendorf once more entered 
the service of the emperor, with the rank of lieutenant field 
marshal, and he was present at the siege of Belgrade by Prince 
Eugdne. In 1718 and 1719 he fought in Italy, and in the latter 
year he was made a count of the empire. In 1726, at the instance 
of Prince Eugdne, he was made the Au.strian representative at 
the court of Prussia. He remained at Berlin, with short intervals, 
up to 173s, and for the greater part of this time exercis d a 
•Strong influence over Frederick William II. He was deeply 
involved in the family quarrels which embittered the lives of 
Frederick William, his queen and the crown prince (Frederick 
the Great), which culminated in the prince’s condemnation to 
death by court martial, and is presented by Carlyle (Frederick 
the Great, vol. ii.)as a cold, passionless intriguer, taciturn, almost 
stolid, and absolutely unscrupulous in the furtherance of Austrian 
political aims. In 1726 ^ckendorf was appointed general 
of cavalry of the army of the Holy Roman Empire, and served 
with such distinction as was to be gained in a war of positions 
in the Rhine campaigns of the War of the Polish Succession 
(1734-35). His dissensions with Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Oessau (?.».)—the “ old Dessauer ” was Seckendorf’s declared 
enemy at the Prussian court—^made the conduct of operations 
impossible, and, after placing the Austrian and German armies 


in favourable positions, Seckendorf departed to Hunraiy to 
report on the state of the Austrian army ther e a task which 
brought him fresh enemies. In 1737 the emperor Charles VI., 
however, made Seckendorf commander-in-chief in Hungary, 
at the same time giving him the bSton of field marshal. The 
new commander began well, but failed at the* end, and hk 
numerous enemies at Vienna brought about his recall, trial and 
imprisonment. He remained a prisoner till 1740, and was then 
reinstated by order of Maria Theresa, but being denied hb 
arrears of pay he laid down all his Austrian and imperial offices 
and accepted from the emperor Charles \ 1 I., elector of Bavaria, 
the rank of field marshal in the Bavarian service. His last 
campaigns were tho.se of 1743 and 1744 in the Austrian Succession 
War (q.v.), and, after the death of Charles VII. and the election 
of Maria 'Theresa’s husband to the imperial dignity, he became 
reconciled with the Austrian court. From 1745 his life was spent 
more or less in retirement at Meuselwitz, near Altcnburg. In 
1757 the death of his wife, for whom, harsh and unamiable as 
he was, he had a deep and abiding affection, broke down his 
already failing health. He fell into the hands of a Prussian 
hussar party in December 1758, and was for five months held 
prisoner by Frederick the Great, who had little love for him cither 
as his former court enemy or as his unsatisfactory ally in the 
first Silesian war. He died at Meuselwitz on the 23rd of 
November 1763. 

See Wurzbach’s Biogr. Lemkon, pt. 33, “Vcisucli einer Lebens- 
bcsclireibung des F. M. Si-ckendorf " (Lrijizig, 1792-1794); Seelaiider, 
Graf Seckendorf und der Irtede v. Passau (Uotba, 1883); Carlyle, 
Frederick the Great, vols. i.-v. passim; and memoir in Allgememe 
deutsche Biographic. 

SECKENDORF, VEIT LUDWIG VON (1626-1692), German 
statesman and scholar, was a member of a German noble family, 
which took its name from the village of Seckendorf between 
Nuremberg and Langenzenn. The family was divided into 
eleven distinct lines, but only three survive, widely distributed 
throughout Prussia, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria.' Veit Ludwig 
von ikickendorf, son of Joachim Ludwig von Seckendorf, was 
born at Herzogenaurach, near Erlangen, on the 20th of December 
1626. In 1639 the reigning duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Ernest 
the Pious, made him his prot6g6. Entering the university of 
Strassburg in 1642, he devoted himself to history and juris¬ 
prudence. The means for his higher education came from 
Swedish officers, former comrades of his father who had been 
actively engaged in the Twenty Years’ War and who was executed 
at Salzwedel on the 3rd of February 1642 for hb dealings with 
the Imperialists. After he finished his university course Duke 
Ernest gave him an appointment in his court at Gotha, where 
he laid the foundation of his great collection of historical materials 
and mastered the principal modern languages. In 1652 he was 
appointed to important judicial positions and sent on weighty 
embassages. In 1656 he was made judge in the ducal court at 
Jena, and took the leading part in the numerous beneficent 
reforms of the duke. In 1664 he resigned office under Duke 
Ernest, who had just made him chancellor and with whom he 
continued on excellent terms, and entered the service of Duke 
Maurice of Zeitz (Altcnburg), with the view of lightening his 
official duties. After the death of Maurice in 1681 he retired 
to his estate, Meuselwitz in Altcnburg, resigning nearly all his 
public offices. Although living in retirement, he kept up a 
correspondence with the principal learned men of the day. 
He was especially interested in the endeavours of the pietist 
Philipp Jakob Spener to effect a practical reform of the German 
church, although he was hardly himself a pietist. In 1692 he 

' Beftidcs Friedrich Heinrich, count von Seckendorf, seMrately 
noticed, otticr members of the family were Adolf Franz Karl (1742- 
1818), who was made a count by Frederick Wilham III. of Prussia: 
Eduard Christoph Ludwig Karl v. Seckendorf-Gudent (1813-1875), 
a Wurttemberg ofiftcial; Karl Sigmund (1744-1785), wnter; Franz 
Karl Leopold v. Seckendorf-Aberdar (1775-1809), poet, literary 
man and soldier; the brothers Christian Adolf (1707-1833) and 
Gustav Anton (" Patrik Peale ") (i 775 -f 8 * 3 ), both hterary man of 
some note, and Arthur v. Seckandorl-Gudent (1845-1886), student 
of forestry. 
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WM tppoiltted chuoeUor of the new university of Halle, but 
he died a few weeka afterwards, on the i8th of December. 


Seckendori's principal works were toe toUowiug ;—^utscier 
PiktItHstaat (lOi andiOTa), a liandbook oi German pubhc law ; 
Dtr CknsSfUM (1685), an apotow for Clw^ljr and 

p^ly suggesttpns for the reformation of toe church, founded on 
Patch's PiHsiu and embodying toe fundamental ideas of Spener; 
Commmtarim hisloricus et apotogelieus de Lvtkeranismo sive de 
RtlormaHmu (3 voK, Leipeig, 16 * 12 ), occasioned by the Jesuit 
Maimbourg's Htstoin du Lutkifanism (Paris, 1680 ), his most im¬ 
portant work, and still indispensable to the historian of toe Rc- 
lonnation us a nch storehouse of authentic materials. 

See Richard Pahner, Vtit Ludwig von Stekendorff und seing Gedanken 
Htwr Ertiekung und Unttrrickt (Leipzig, 1892), toe beat sketch Of 
Seckendorf’s life, based upon otigmaT sources. See also Theodor 
Koldc, " Seckendorf," in Herzog-Hauck's Realencyklopddie (igo6). 


SECKKB, THOMAS (1693-1768), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Sibthorpe, Nottinghamshire. He studied medicine 
in London, Paris and I.eiden, receiving his M.D. degree at l.eiden 
in 1721. Having decided to take orders he graduated, by special 
letters from the chancellor, at Exeter (College, Oxford, and was 
ordained in 1723. In 1724 he became rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring, Ourh^, resigning in 1727 on his appointment to the 
rectory of Ryton, Durham, and to a canonry of Durham. He 
became rector of St James’s, Westminster, in 1733, and bishop 
of Bristol in 1735. About this time George II. commissioned 
him to arrange a reconciliation between the prince of Wales 
and himself, but the attempt was unsuccessful. In 1737 he was 
translated to Oxford, and he received the deanery of St Paul’s 
in 1750. In 1758 he became archbishop of Canterbury. His 
advocacy of an American episcopate, in connexion with which 
he wrote the Answer to Dr Mayhew’s Observations on tile Charter 
and Conduet of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (London, 1764), raised considerable opposition 
in England and America. 


His ptihctpal work was Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of 
England (London, 1769). 


BXCOND (through Fr. from Lat. secundus, following, seqtti, 
to follow), next after the first in order, time, rank, &c., more 
particularly the ordinal number corresponding to two. It is 
the only French ordinal in English ; the older word was “ other,” 
Ger. ander, Goth, anthar, Skt. antara. The use of the word 
for the sixtieth part of a minute of time and of degree is from 
Med. Lat. seeuriia, abbreviation of minuta secunda, the second 
small division of the hour, minuta prima or minuta being the first 
division. Another particular meaning is for one who supports 
or assists another, especially the friend at a duel, who arranges 
for his principal the terms of the encounter and sees that all 
rules of the duel are carried out. In the British army an ofiicer 
is said to be " seconded ” (with the accent on the second 
tyllable) when he is employed on special service outside his 
regiment, his name being retained on the regimental list, but 
his place being filled by promotion of other officers. He may 
rejom his regiment when his special employment is at an end. 

SBOOMD SIGHT, a term denoting the opposite of its apparent 
significance, meaning in reality the seeing, in vision, of events 
before they occur. “Foresight ” expresses the meaning of second 
sight, which perhaps was originally so called because normal 
vision was redded as coming first, while supernormal vision is 
a secondary thing, confined to certain individuals. 

Though we hear most of the " second sight ” among the Celts 
of the Scottish Highlands (it is much less familiar to the ^Its 
of Ireland), this species of involuntary prophetic vision, whether 
direct or symbolical, is peculiar to no people. Perhaps our 
earliest notice of symbolic^ second sight is found in the Odyss^, 
where Theoclymenus sees a shroud of mist about the bodies 
of the doomed Wooers, and drops of blood distilling from the 
walls of the hall of Odysseus. The Pythia at Delphi saw the 
blood on the walls during the Persian War; and, in the Argo- 
rtautiea of Apollonius Rhodius, blood and fire appear to Grce 
in her chamber on the night before the arrival of the fratricidal 
Jason and Medea, l^ilar examples of symbolical visions 
occur in the Icelandic sagas, especially in Nfeda, before the burning 
of Kjal and his family. In the Highlands, and in Wales, the 


chief symbols beheld are the shroud, and the corpse candle or 
other spei^ral illumination. The Rev. Dr Stewart, of Neth» 
Lochaber, informed the present writer Hut one of his parishioners, 
a woman, called him to his door, and pointed out to him a rock 
by the sea, which shone in a kind of phosphorescent brilliance. 
The doctor attributed the phenomenon to decaying sea-weed, 
but the woman said, “No, a corpse will be laid there to-morrow.” 
This, in fact, occurred; a dead body was brought in a boat for 
buri^, and was laid at the foot of the rock, where, as Dr Stewart 
found, there was no decaying vegetable matter. 

Second sight flourished among the Lapps and the Red Indians, 
the Zulus and Maoris, to the surprise of travellers, who have 
recorded the puzzling facts. But in these cases the visions were 
usually “ induced,” not “ spontaneous,” and should be con¬ 
sidered as “ clairvoyance ” (?.».). Ranulf Higdon’s Polychronicon 
(14th century) describes Scottish second sight, adding that 
strangers “ setten their feet upon the feet of the men of that 
londe for to see such syghtes as the men of that londe doon.” 
This method of communicating the vision is still practised, with 
success, according to the late Dr Stewart. The present writer 
once had the opportunity to make an experiment, but to him 
the vision was not imparted. (For the method see Kirk’s 
Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies, 1691, 1815, 
1893.) It is, by some, believed that if a person tells what he 
has seen before the event occurs he will lose the faculty, and 
recently 'a second-sighted man, for this reason, did not warn 
his brother against taking part in a regatta, though he had 
foreseen the accident by which his brother was drowned. Where 
this opinion prevails it is, of course, impossible to prove that 
the vision ever occurred. There are many seens, as Lord Tarbat 
wrote to Robert Boyle, to whom the faculty is a trouble, “ and 
they would be rid of it at any rate, if they could.” 

Perhaps the visions most frequently reported are those of 
funerals, which later occur in accordance with “ the sight,” 
of corpses, and of “ arrivals ” of persons, remote at the moment, 
who later do arrive, with some distinctive mark of dress or 
equipment which the seer could not normally expect, but 
observed in the vision. Good examples in their own experience 
have been given to the present writer by well-educated persons. 
Some of the anecdotes are too surprising to be published without 
the names of the seers. A fair example of second sight is the 
following from Balachulish. An aged man of the last generation 
was troubled by visions of armed men in uniform, drilling in a 
particular field near the sea. The uniform was not “ England’s 
cruel red,” and he foresaw an invasion, “ It must be of 
Americans,” he decided, “ for the soldiers do not look like 
foreigners.” The Volunteer movement later came into being, 
and the men drilled on the ground where the seer had seen them. 
Another case was that of a man who happened to be sitting with 
a boy on the edge of a path in the quarry. Suddenly he caught 
the boy and leaped aside with him. He had seen a runaway 
trolly, with men in it, dash down the path ; but there were no 
traces of them below. “ The spirits of the living are powerful 
to-day,” said the percipient in Gaelic, and next day the fatal 
accident occurred at the spot. These are examples of what 
is, at present, alleged in the matter of second sight. 

“ The sight ” may, or may not, be preceded or accompanied 
by epileptic symptoms, but this appears now to be unusual. A 
learned minister lately made a few inquiries on this point in his 
parish, at the request of the present writer. His beadle had 
“ the sight ” in ridt measure: “ it was always preceded by a 
sense of discomfort and anxiety,” but was not attended by 
convulsions. Out of seven or ei^t seers in the parish, only one 
was not perfectly healthy and temperate. A well-known seer, 
now dead, whom the writer consulted, was weak of body, Hie 
result of an accident, but seemed candid, and ready to confess 
that his visions were occasionally failures. He said that “ the 
sight ’’ first came on him in the village street when he was a boy. 
He saw a dead woman walk down the street and enter the house 
that had been hers. He ^ave a few examjiles of his foresight of 
events, and one of his failure to discover the corpse of a man 
drowned in the loch. 
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The phenmnena, as described, may be classed under “ diur- 
voyance,” “ premonition,” and “ telepathy ” (?■».), with a 
residuum of s^bolical visions. In these, “ corpre candles ” and 
spectral liAts play a great part, but, in the region best known 
to the writer, the “ lights ” are visible to all, even to English 
tourists, and are not hdlucinatory. The conduct of the lights is 
brilliantly eccentric, but, as t^ey have not been studied by 
scientific specialists, their natural causes remain unascertained. 
It is plain that there is nothing pwuliar to the Celts in second 
sight; but the Gaelic words for it and the prevailing opinion 
indicate telepathy, the action of “ the spirits of the living ” as 
the main agents. Yet, in cases of premonition, this explanation 
is difficult. Conceivably an engineer, in 1881, was thinking out a 
line of railway from Oban to Balachulish, at the moment when 
four or five witnesses were alarmed by the whizz and thunder of 
a passing train on what was then the road, but was later (1903) 
usurped by the railway track. (For this amazing anecdote the 
writer has the first-hand evidence of a highly educated percipient.) 
If the speculation of the engineer was “ wired on," telepathically, 
to the witnesses, then telepathy may account for the premonition, 
which, in any case, is a good example of collective second sight. 
That second sight has died out, under the influence of education 
and newspapers, is an averment of popular superstition in the 
south. 

The examples given, merely a selection from those known to 
the pre.sent writer, prove that the faculty is believed to be as 
common as in any previous age. 

The hteraturc of second aight is not insignificant. The Secret 
Commonwealth of the Rev. Mr Kirk edited by Sir Walter 

Scott in 1815 (a hundred copies), an<l by Andrew Lang in 1893, is 
in line with cases given in Trials for Witchcraft (cf. Dalyell's Darker 
Superstitions 0/ Scotland, and Wodrow's Analecta). Aubrey has 
several cases in his Miscellanies, and the corresiiondence of Robert 
Boyle, Henry More, Glanvil and Pepys, shows an early attempt at 
scientific exaniination of the alleged faculty. The great treatise on 
Second Sight by Thc-ophilus Insulanus (a Maclcod) may be recom¬ 
mended ; with Martin’s Description of the Western Isles (1703- 
171O), and the work of the Rev. Mr Fraser, Dean of the Isles (1707, 
1820). Fraser was famihar with the contemporary scientific theories 
of hallucination, and justly remarked that " the sight ” was not 
pecuhar to the Highlanders ; but that, in the south, jieople dared 
not confess tlicir experiences, for fear of ridicule. (A. L ) 

SECRET (Lat. secretum, hidden, concealed), that which is 
concealetl from general knowledge. In special senses the word 
is applied to (a) a prayer in the Roman and otlier liturgies, said 
during mass by the priest in so low a voice that it does not reach 
the congregation, and {h) a covering or skull-cap made of steel 
fitting close to the head. 

In law, the question of secrecy is an imiiortant one. Generally, 
English law does not require a solicitor or barrister to disclose 
secrets entrusted to them by a client, and the same probably 
holds good in the case of medical men. In the case of ministers 
of religion, it has never been definitely settled how far they can 
be compelled to disclose in evidence what has been confided in 
the secrecy of the confessional. But according to the 113th 
Canon, a priest of the Church of England would commit m 
ecclesiastical offence in revealing a secret disclosed to him in 
confession “ except it be such as by the laws of this realm his own 
life may be called into question for concealing the same.” As to 
what are called “ trade secrets,” it has been decided (Merry- 
voeather v. Moore, 1892, 2 Ch. 518) that it is a breach of contract 
to reveal trade secrets acquit^ during service. 

Official Secrets. —By tile Official Secrets Act t88g it was made a 
misdemeanour for an official to communicate any information or 
documents concerning the military or naval affairs of Her Majesty, 
to any person to whom it ought not to be communicated. If the 
information be communicated to a foreign state it is a felony. In 
Germany the betrayal of military secrets is punishable under an 
imperial law of 1893. 

Secret Service. —In practically every civilized country, there i-s 
always a department of the government charged with the duty of 
espionage, either diplomatic or domestic. Its officials work in secret, 
and certain sums or money are placed at the disposal of the head of 
the department, and expraded as he may think fit, without havmg 
to render any specific account of them. Various departments of 
governments have also their own departmental secret service, for 
the better guarding against frauds, such as in the United States, the 
Treasury Department and the Post Office. 


The various European codes ^erally have dealt with breach of 
secrecy, e.g.t. 30oof the German Penal Code imposes a fine up to 1300 
marks imff imprisonment up to three months on doctors, attorneys 
and other professional persons who reveal a secret entrusted to them 
in their professional capacity. For this offence also the French 
code, art. 378, imposes imprisonment of from one to six months and 
a fine of from too to 500 francs. 

See Brouardel, Le Secret midieal (Paris, 1893) ; Hallays, he Secret 
professionnel (Paris, 1890). 

SECS£TAN, CHARLES (1815-1895), Swiss philosopher, was 
bom on the ]9th of January 1815, at Lausanne, where he died 
on the 2ist of January 1895. Educated in his native town and 
later under Schclling at Munich, he became professor of philosophy 
at Lausanne (1838 to 1846), and at Neuchatel (1850 to 1866). 
In 1866 he returned to hb old position at Lausanne. In 1837 
he founded, and for a time edited, the Revue suisse. His principtd 
works were La Philosophie de la liberte (1848); La Raison el le 
Christianisme (1863); La Civilisation et les croyances (1887); 
Mon Ulopie (1892). The object of his writing was to build up a 
rational, philosophical religion, to reconcile the ultimate buses 
of Christianity' with the principles of metaphysical philosophy. 

For a detailed examination of lus philosophy, see Pillon, La 
Philosophic de Charles Sccrltan. 

SECRETARY-BIRD, a very singular African bird, first 
accurately made known, from on example living in the menagerie 
of tile prince of Orange, in 1769 by A. Vosmaer,' in a treatise 
published simultaneously in Dutch and French, ami afterwards 
included in his collected works issued, under the title of Regnum 
.dnimale, in 1804. He was told tliut at the Ciqic of Good Hope 
this bird was known as the " Sagittarius ” or Archer, from its 
striding gait being thought to resemble that of u bowman advanc¬ 
ing to shoot, hut that this name had been corrupted into tluU of 
“ Secretarius.” In .\ugust 1770 G. Edwards saw an example 



Secretary-Bird. 


(apparently alive, and the survivor of a pair which had been 
brought to England) in the possession of a Mr Raymond near 
Ilford in Essex; and, being unacquainted with Vosmaer’s work, 
he figured and described it as “ of a new genus ” in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions for the following year (Ixi. pp. 55, 56, pi. ii.). 
In 1776 P. Sonnerat (Voy. Nowv. Guinee, p. 87, pi. 50) again 
described and figured, but not at all correctly, the species, saying 
(but no doubt wrongly) that he found it in 1771 in the Philippine 
Islands. A better representation was given by D'Aubenton in 

I Le Vaillant {Sec. Voy. Afrique, ii. p. 273) truly states that Kolbm 
in 1719 (Caput Bonae Spei hodiernum, p. 182, French version, ii. 
p. 198) had mentioned this bird under its local name of " Snake- 
eater ‘ (.Slangenvreeter, Dutch translation, i. p. 214); but that 
author, who was a bad naturaUst, thought it was a Pelican and also 
confounded it with the Spoonbill, which is figured to illustrate his 
account of it. 
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th* Plmuhet tnlMminees in 1780 Bu?o“ (Oiseam, vii. 

pi 330) published some ^ditionaJ information denvcd from 
Querhoent, saying also that it was to be seen in some«£nglish 
laenageriee; and the following year J. Latham {Synopsis, i. p. 20, 
pi. 2) described and figurcfJ it from three examples which he had 
seen alive in England. -None of these authors, however, gave 
the bird a scientific-name, and the first conferred upon it seems 
to have been that of Falco serpeniarius, inscribed on a plate 
bearing date 1779, by John Frrferick Miller { 111 . Nat. History, 
xxviii.y, which plate appears also in Shaw’s Cimelia Physica 
(No. 28) and is a misleading caricature. In 1786 Scopoli called it 
Otis ss<T«rar('«.«—thus referring it to the Bu.stards,’ and Cuvier 
in 1798 designated the genus to which it belonged, and of which 
it still rcmaims the sole representative, Serpentarius. Succeeding 
systematists have, however, encumbered it with many other 
names, among which the generic terms Gypogeranus and Ophio- 
theres, and the specific epithets replilivorus and cristatus, require 
mention here.'* The Secretary-bird is of remarkable appearance, 
standing nearly 4 ft. in height, the great length of its legs giving 
it a resemblance to a Crane or a Heron ; but unlike those birds 
its tibiae are feathered all the way down. From the back of the 
head and the nape hangs, loosely and in pairs, a series of black 
elongated feathers, capable of erection and dilation in periods of 
excitement.’ The skin round the eyes is bare and of an orange 
colour. The head, neck and upper parts of the^body and wing- 
coverts are bluish grey; but the carpal feathers, including the 
primaries, are black, as also are the feathers of the vent and 
tibiae—the last being in some examples tipped with white. 
The tail-quills are grey for the greater part of their length, 
then barred with black and tipped with white; but the 
two middle feathers are more than twice as long as those next 
to them, and drooping downwards present a very unique 
appearance. 

Its chief prey consists of insects and reptilet, and as a foe to snakes 
it is held in liigh esteem ; altiiough it is undoubtedly also destructive 
to young game. It seems to possess a Strange partiality lor the 
destruction of snakes, and successfully attacks the most venomous 
species, striking them with its knobbed wings and kicking forwanls 
at them with its feet, until they are rendered incapable of offence, 
when it swallows them. The nest is a huge structure, placed in a 
bush or tree, and in it two white eggs, spotted with rust-colour, arc 
laid. The young remain in the nest for a long while, and even when 
four months old are unable to stand upright. They are very fre¬ 
quently brought up tame. The Secretary-bird is found, but not 
very abundantly and only in some localities, over the greater part 
of Africa, especially in the squth, extending northwards on the west 
to the Gambia and in tiw interior to Khartum. 

The systematic position of the genus Sirpmlarius has long been 
a matter of discusaion, and is stflTone of much interest, though of 
late classifiers have Men pretty well agreed in placing it in the 
order Accipilns. Most of them, however, have shown great want 
of perception by patting it in the family Falcontdae. No anatomist 
can doubt its forming a pecuUar family, Strptniariidae, diflering 
more from the FaXconidat than do the ruiturtdat; and the fact of 
A. Milne-Edwards having recognized in the Miocene of the Alher 
the fossil bono of a species of this genua, 5 . robustus {Ois, foss. France, 
ii. pp. 463-403, pi. 18b, figs. 1-6), proves that it is an ancient form, 
one possibly carrying on a direct and not much modified descent 
from a generalized form, whence may have ^ung not only the 
Falcontdae but perhaps the progenitors of the Ardetdeu and Ciconii- 
dat, as well as the puzzling Cariamtdae (Scriema, q.v,). (A. N.) 

SECRETARY OF STATE, in England, the designation of 
certain important members of the administration. The ancient 
English monarchs were always attended by a learned ecclesi¬ 
astic, known at first as their clerk, and afterwards as secretary, 
who conducted the royal correspondence ; but it was not until 
the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth that these functionaries 
w«re cidled secretaries of state. Upon the direction of public 
affairs passii^ from the privy council to the cabinet after 1688 
the secretaries of state began to assume those high duties 

‘ Curiously enough, Boddaert in 1783 omitted to give it a scientific 
name. 

’ The Bcientlfio synonymy of the species is given at great length by 
Dts Finsch and Hartlaub (Vigel Ost-Afrikai, p. 93) and by R. B. 
Sharpe (Cot. B. Brit. HttHtem, 1. p. 43). 

• It is from the fancied resemblance of ttieae feathers to the pens 
which a clerk is supposed to stick above his ear that the bird's name 
of Secretary is really derived. 


which now render their office one of the most influential of an 
administration. 

Until the reign of Henry VIII. there was generally only one 
secretary of state, but at the end of his reign a second principal 
secretary was ap^inted. Owing to the increase of business con¬ 
sequent upon the union of Scotland, a tWrd secretary, in 1708, was 
created, but a vacancy occurring in this office in 1746 the third 
secretaryship was dispensed with until 1768, when it was again m- 
stituted to take charge of tlic increasing colonial busmess. How¬ 
ever, in 1782 the otfice was again abolished, and the charge of the 
colonics transferred to the home secretary; but owing to the war 
with France in 1794 a third secretary was once mote appointed to 
superintend the business of the war department, and seven years 
later the colonial business was attached to bis department. In 1834 
a fourth secretary of state for the exclusive charge of the war de¬ 
partment and in 1858 a fifth secretaryship for India were created. 
There are therefore now five principal secretaries of state, four of 
whom, with their political under-secretaries, occupy seats in the 
House of Commons. One of these secretaries of state is always a 
member of the House of Lords. The secretaries of state are the only 
authorized channels through which tlie royal pleasure is signified 
to any part of the body politic, and the counter-signature of one 
of them is necessary to give validity to the sign manual. The 
secretaries of state constitute but one office, and are coordinate in 
rank and equal in authority. Each is competent in general to 
execute any part of the duties of the secretary of state, the division 
of duties being a mere matter of arrangement. For the existing 
division of duties, sec under separate headings. Colonial Officx, 
Foreign Office, &c. 

In the United States the “ secretary of state ” is a member 
of the executive, who deals with foreign affairs, and who, in the 
event of a vacancy m the office of president, is next in suc¬ 
cession after the vice-president. The title of “ secretary ”— 
“of the treasury,’’ “ of war,” &c.—is used for some other 
members of the executive. In various states there is an 
executive officer called “ secretary of state.” 

SECT, a body of persons holding distinctive or separate 
doctrines or opinions, especially in matters of religion ; thus 
there are various sects among the Jews, the Mahommedans, 
and the Buddhists, &c. In the Christian Church it has usually 
a hostile or depreciatory sense and is applied, like “ scctarj',” 
to all religious bodies outside the one to which the user of the 
term belongs. 

The latter use has been influenced by the false etymology wliich 
makes the word mean " cut off ” (Lat. secare, to cut). The derivation 
has been long a matter of dispute. The 1 -atin secta was used in 
classical Latin first of a way, a trodden or beaten path ; it seems 
to be derived from secure, to cut, cf. the phrase secare viam, to 
travel, take one's way, Gr, Haruv d 66 y. From the phrase sectam 
sequt, to follow in the footsteps of any one, the word came to mean 
a liarty, following, faction. Another transferred sense is a manner 
or mode of life, so hanc sectam ratwnemque vitae . . . secuti 
sumus (Cic. Gael. 17, 40). It was also the regular word for a school 
of philosophy and so translates at/xris, lit. choice (alpctoffai, to 
choose), from which is derived " heresy'' (q.v.). The Vulgate 
(N.T.) translates aC/xns sometimes by secta, sometimes by haeresis. 
In Med. Lat., besides these uses we find secta meaning a suit at law, 
a suit of clothes, and a following or suite. These meanings point to 
the derivation of secta adopted by Skeat (Etym. Diet., 1910); which 
connects tiie word with sequi, to follow. Wliichever derivation is 
accepted a " sect" does not mean a part “ cut off " from the church. 

SECTION (Lat. sectio, cutting, secare, to cut), the act of cutting 
or a part cut off, thus used of any division of a subject, as the 
paragraph of a book, article, statute, &c., of a division of land, 
of a town, &c., or a separate class of a community or race ; the 
term is more particularly applied to a thin slice of any substance 
prepared for examination by the miaoscope (see Microtomy) 
or to a diagram of any structure showing the internal plan as 
if exposed by the cutting off of an external surface j thus, in 
architecture, a section is a drawing of a building cut in half, 
so as to show the relative height of the floors, the depth of the 
foundation and its footings, the framing of the roof, if in timber 
or iron, or the construction of the vault or dome, if in masonry. 
'The terra is also applied to the details of the structure, such as 
the comice and the various mouldings showing their profile. 

_ SECULAR (Lat. saeemlaris, of or bdonging to an age or genera¬ 
tion, soMulum), a word with two main branches of meaning: 

a lasting or occurring for a long indefoite period of time, and 
non-spiritual, havmg no concern with religious or spiritual 
matters. 'The first sense, which is directly taken from the classic^ 
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Latin, is chiefly found in scientific applications, of processes or 
phenomena which are continued through the ages and are not 
regularly recurrent or periodical, e.g. the secular cooling of the 
earth, secular change of the mean aiwual change of the tempera¬ 
ture, The word is thus used widely of that which is lasting 
or permanent. In medieval and Late Latin, saecularis was 
particularly used of that which belongs to this world, hence 
non-spiritual, lay. It is thus used, first to distinguish the 
“ regular ” or monastic clergy from those who were not bound 
by the rule (regtda) of a religious order, the parish priests, the 
“ seculars,” who were living in the world, and secondly in the 
wide sense of anything which is distinct, opposed to or not 
connected with religion or ecclesiastical things, temporal as 
opposed to spiritual or ecclesiastical. Thus property transferred 
or alienated from spiritual to temporal hands is said to be 
“ secularized ” ; “ secularism ” (g.v.) is the term applied in 
general to the separation of state politics or administration from 
religious or church matters ; “ secular education ” is a system 
of training in which definite religious teaching is excluded. 

SECULAR GAMES (Ludi Saecuiares, originally Terentini). 
These were celebrated at Rome for’ three days and nights to 
mark the commencement of a new saeculum or generation. It 
is important to note that there was a saeculum civile, the length 
of which was definitely fixed at too years, and a saeculum 
naturaie, which, under Greek and Etruscan influence, came to 
be accepted by the quindccimviri as no years. .According to 
tradition, the secular games had their origin in certain sacrificial 
rites of the gens Valeria, which were performed at the Tcrentum, 
a volcanic cleft in the Campus Martius. .According to the Roman 
antiquarians themselves, they were derived from the Etruscans, 
who, at the end of a mean period of loo years (as repre.senting 
the longest human life in a generation), presented to the 
chthonian deities an expiatory offering on tehalf of the eoming 
generation. The first definitely attested celebration of the games 
took place in 24y B.c., on which occasion a vow was made that 
they should be repeated every hundredth year (their name 
being also changed to Saecuiares), a regulation which seems to 
have been immediately disregarded, for they were next held in 
146 (not 140, although the authorities are not unanimous); 
in 49 the civil wars prevented any celebration. They would 
probably have fallen entirely into oblivion, had not Augu.stus 
revived them in 17 d.c., for which occasion the Carmen Saeculare 
was composed by Horace. In explanation of tlie selection of 
this year it is supposed that the quindecimviri invented celebra¬ 
tions for the years 456, 346, 236, 126, the saeculum being taken 
as lasting no years. 

In later times various modes of reckoning were adopted. The 
dute.s were: A.o. 47 (under Claudius), celebrating the booth year 
of the foundation of the city ; Sb (under Domitian), an interval of 
only 105 instead of 110 years ; 147 (under Antoninus Pius), the 
900th year of the city ; 204 (under Septimius Severus), exactly two 
saecula (220 years) after the Augustan celebration; 24b (under 
Pliilip the Arabian), the loooth year of the city ; 2O2 (under GaUie- 
nus), probably a siiedal ceremony in time of calamity; m 304 
(winch should have been 314) Maximian intended to hold a cele¬ 
bration, but does not appear to have done so. From this time 
nothing more is heard of the secular games, until they wore revived 
in the year 1300 as the popish jubilees instituted by Boniface Vlll. 

At the beginning of the harvest, heralds went round and sum¬ 
moned the people to the festival. The quindecimviri distributed to 
all free citizens on the Capitol and in the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine various means of expiation—torches, sulphur and bitumen. 
Here and in the temple of I>iana on the Aventme, wheat, barley, 
and beans were distributed, to serve as an offering of firstfruits. 
The festival then began, at which offerings were made to various 
deities. On the first night the emjicror sacrificed three rams to the 
Parcae at an underground altar on the banks of the Tiber, while 
the people lighted torches and sang a special hymn. On the same 
or following nights a black h^ and a black pig were sacrificed to 
Tellus, and dark victims to Dis (Pluto) and Proserpine. On the 
first day white bulls and a white cow were offered to Jupiter and 
Juno on the Capital, after which scenic games were held in honour 
of Apollo. On the second day noble matrons sang supplicatory 
hymns to Juno on the Capitol; on the third, white oxen were 
sacrificed to Apollo and twenty-seven boys and maidens sang the 
" secular hymn " in Greek and Latin. 

The above particulars are from Zosimus (ii. 5, and 6, which con¬ 
tain the Sibylline oracle), who, with Censonnus (De Die Natali, 17), 


Valerius Maximus, ii, 4, and Horace {Carmen Saeculare) is the chief 
ancient authority on the subject; see also Mommsen, RSmitche 
Chronolmie (tbsb); C. L, Roth. " Uber die romischen SAcularspielo " 
in the Rlieimsches Museum, vik. (1833); and Marquardt, JidmiscAe 
Staatsverwattung, lu. (1885). p. 38O. The inscription comraemorating 
the ludi of 17 ii.c. was discovered in 1890 and is printed in the 
Ephemeris epigrapAica, vol. viii. The best account of the whole 
subject is in H. Diels, Sibyttinische BUller (1890), p. 109 foil, 

SECULARISM, a term applied specially (.see Seoi'I.ak) to the 
system of social ethics associated with the name of G. J. Holyoake 
(g.v.). As the word implies, secularism is based solely on con¬ 
siderations of practical morality with a view to the physical, 
social and moral improvement of societt. It neither affirms 
nor denies the thcistic premises of religion, and is thus a particular 
variety of utilitarianism. Holyoake founded a society in London 
which subsequently under the leadership of Charles Uradlaugh 
advocated the disestablishment of the Church, the abolition of 
the Second Chamber and other political and economic reforms. 

Siee Holyoake's Principles of Secularism (tSSj). 

SECUNO (Lat. seeundus, following), a botanical term used of 
plants when similar parts are directed to one side only, as 
flowers on an axis. 

SECUNDERABAD, one of the chief British military stations 
in India, situated in the state of Hyderabad or the Nizam’s 
Ifominiuns, 1(130 ft. above sea-level, and 6 m. N.E. of Hyderabad 
city. Pop. (1901) 83,550. It is now the headquarters of the 
9th division of the southern army. Secunderabad includes 
Bolaram, the former cantonment of the Hyderabad contingent 
(now merged in the Indian army), and also Trimulghcrry, the 
artillery cantonment, covering a total area of 22 sq. m. These 
two places have an additional population of 12,888. 

SECUNDUS, JOHANNES, whose real name was Jon.tNN 
Everts (1511-1536), l.atin poet, was bom at The Hogue on the 
loth of November 1511. He was descended from an ancient 
family in the Netherlands; his father, Nicholas Everts, or 
Kverard, seems to have been high in the favour of the emperor 
Charles V. On what account the son was called Seeundus is 
not known. His father intended him for the law ; but though 
he took his degree at Bourges it does not appear that he devoted 
much time to legal pursuits. Poetry, painting and sculpture 
engaged his mind at a very early period. In 1533 he went to 
Spain, and soon afterwards became secretary to the cardinal- 
archbishop of Toledo, in a department of business which required 
no other qualification than that of writing Latin with elegance. 
During this period he composed his most famous work, the Basia, 
a series of amatory poems, of which the fifth, seventh, and 
ninth Carmina of Catullus seem to have given the hint. In 
1534 he accompanied Charles V. to the siege of Tunis. After 
quitting the service of the archbishop, .Seeundus was employed 
as secretary by the bishop of Utrecht; and so much did he dis¬ 
tinguish himself by his compositions that he was called upon to 
fill the important post of private Latin secretary to the emperor, 
who was then in Italy. But, having arrived at St Amand, near 
Toumay, he died of fever on the 8th of October 1536. 

SECUNDUS, PUBUUS POMPONIUS, Roman general and 
tragic poet, lived during the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula and 
Claudius. He was on intimate terms with the elder Pliny, who 
wrote a biography of him (now lost). The chief authority for his 
life is Tacitus, according to whom Seeundus was a man of refine¬ 
ment and brilliant intellect. His friendship with Sejanus and 
his brother made him politically suspect, and he only escaped 
death by remaining practically a prisoner in his own brother’s 
house until the accession of Caligula. During his enforced 
retirement he composed tragedies, which were put on the sti^e 
during the reign of Claudius. In a.d 50 he distinguished himself 
against the Chatti and obtained the honour of the triumphal 
insignia. Quintilian asserts that he was far superior to any 
writer of tragedies he had known, and Tacitus expresses a high 
opinion of his literary abilities. Seeundus devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the niceties of grammar and style, on which he wax 
recognized as an authori^. Only a few lines of his work remain, 
some of which belong to the tragedy Aeneas. 

See O. Ribbeck, Geschuhte ier rbmischen Diehfung, ill. (1892), 
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and GHwniie, and there being no serious force of the enemy 
in front of them, the artillery was deploying along fie western 
WjhM above the valley of Givonne, covered only by weak 
^E^ced guards of infantiy, when suddenly a great column of 
JfSch infontiy, some r.ooo strong, moving west in pursuance 
of Wimpffen’s orders, came over the eastern border of the valley 
and charged down at full speed towards the guns. Then followed 
one of the most dramatic .spectacles of the entire war. The whole 
of the corps artillery of the Guard turned u]»n these devoted 
men, and tore the column in half, shrouding it in dense clouds 
of dust and smoke from the bursting shells, above which could 
be seen the trunks and limbs of men hung upwards by their 
explo.sion. nie head of the colunm, perhaps 2000 strong, 
nevertheless kept on its way, but under the combined fire of 
the Guard rifle battalion and the flanking fire from other guns 
its impetus died out and its debris disappeared by degrees 
under convenient cover. The German Guards were now free 
to stretch out their right towards the Belgian frontier (where 
the scouts of the III. Army were already moving) and prepare 
with all deliberation for the attack on the Bois de la Garenne. 

The III. Army had moved off as early as 2.30 a.m., and by 
4 A.M. was already crossing the Meuse at Donchiry, aided by 
several pontoon and trestle bridges thrown over during the night. 
Their right was covered from sight by the peninsula formed 
by a bend of the river, and the march of the several columns 
was unopposed till, clearing its northern extremity, they began 
to deploy to their right between St Menges and Floing. Here 
they encountered French outposts, which fell back on their main 
position on the ridge, to the south of the Floing-Illy road. 
Against this position the German artillery now pressed forward, 
and seeing their exposed position. General Galhfct brought for¬ 
ward his brigade of Chasseurs d’Afrique and delivered a most 
dashing charge. But being un.supported he was compelled to 
withdraw again behind the cover of the Cazal-Illy ridge. 

It was now alwut 11 a.m., and, whether moved by the belated 
impulse of Ducrot’s orders or attracted by the apparent weakness 
of the Prussians within sight, the French infantry now made a 
brilliant counter-attack out of their position in their usual 
manner. But German reinforcements coming suddenly into 
view, and their Han having spent itself, they fell back again, 
holding only to Floing, whence it required nearly two hours more 
to expel them. 

About noon Wimpflen rode up to General Douay and a.sked him 
whether he could hold on to his position. The latter, possibly 
elated by the success of his recent attack, replied in the affirma¬ 
tive, pointing out only the importance of maintaining the 
Calvaire d’Uly to the north. De Wimpflen promised him support 
from the ist corps on the right rear, part of which, hidden in 
the Bois de la Garenne, had as yet been little engaged, and then 
rode south to Balan, where he found the 12th corps fighting 
desperately. He then sent back to Douay for reinforcements, 
and the latter despatched all he could spare. These, marching 
south, crossed the troops of the ist corps sent to Douay’s assist¬ 
ance. The Prussian shells were already crashing into the woods 
from all sides, and countless stragglers and riderless horses 
caused most serious delay. To gain time, Margueritte's division 
was ordered to charge. Margueritte was killed as he rode forward 
to reconnoitre, and Gallifet took command. “ For the next 
half-hour,” says the Prussian official account, “ the scene defies 
description. Gallifet and his squadrons covered themselves with 
{(lory, but he had not 2000 sabres at his disposal. Under the 
storm of shell and over the broken ground manoeuvring was 
impossible. But a series of isolated charges were delivered with 
results which convinced well-nigh every survivor that the day of 
cavalry, in sufficient numbers and properly handled on the 
battle-field, was by no means spent." About an hour after the 
cavalry charges, between 3 and 4 p.m. , the Germans at length 
gathered weight enough to attempt the assault of the French 
main position, and moved by a common instinct, lines of men 
almost 2 m. in extent, pressed on, gaining cover from the convex 
slope of the hiH, till at length they were able to storm the stub¬ 
bornly-defended ridge. Meanwhile, Wimpflen had initiated a 


frerii counter-stroke from the Fond du Givonne against Bslan 
and Bazeilles. Carried out with magnificent courage, it swept 
the Bavarians out of both villa^s, and for a moment the road 
seemed open for escape, but Wimpflen dM not know that the 
IV. Prussian corps stood waiting behind the gap. 

Riding back to the town to seek the emperor and implore him 
to place himself at the head of all available reinforcements, 
he saw a white flag break out from the steeple of the church tower, 
but almost instantaneously disappear. He did indeed reach the 
emperor, but, delayed by the appalling confusion, was too late. 
The flag had gone up again and he knew that further resistance 
was hopeless. The fighting did not cease at once. The troops he 
had directed to make the final effort, their eyes fixed on the enemy 
in front of them, never saw the flag ; and until 6 p.m. a scries 
of isolated attempts were made to break the iron circle with which 
the Germans had surrounded them. The emperor, who during 
the early hours of the day had fearlessly courted death, at length 
overcome by extreme physical pain and exhaustion, had ridden 
back to the town, and about 4 p.m., seeing no hope of success, 
had sent a parlementaire conveying his personal surrender to the 
king of Prussia, at the same time ordering the white flag to be 
hoisted. It was torn down by a Colonel I'auve, but was hoisted 
again half an hour later, when Prussian troops from Cazal were 
almost at the western gates of Sedan. It only remained for 
Wimpflen to make terms for the army, and after a long and 
gallant effort to avert the inevitable, he at length signed an 
unconditional surrender, with the sole alleviation (introduced as 
a tribute of re-spcct for the gallantry shown by his men) that all 
officers were to retain their swords. 

Thus passed into captivity 82,000 men, 558 guns and stores 
to an immense amount. The price to the victors for this result 
was in round numbers 9000. The French killed and wounded 
numbered about 17,000. It is indicative of the demoralization 
in the French army that this figure is 1000 less than the cost of 
the victory to the Germans at Worth, although on that occasion 
the French troops actually engaged numbered one half those 
available at Sedan. The duration of the fighting was the same 
in both cases. (F- N. M.) 

SEDAN-CHAIR, a portable chair or covered vehicle, with side 
windows, a;nd enm^ce through a hinged doorway at the front, 
the roof also opflng to allow the occupant to stand. It is 
carried on poles two “ chairmen.” Alike in Paris and in 
London the sedan-chair man was an institution—in the one 
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chy he was usually an Auvergnat, in the other an Irishman. 
The sedan-chair was a fashionable mode of transport in towns 
up to a century or so ago. It took its name from the town of 
Sedan, in France, where it was first used, and was introduced into 
England by Sir S. Buncombe in 1634. Although a typically 
i8lli-century vehicle it was used in the 17th, and Iwd been known 
much earlier. Indeed, the ancient stdia geslatma of the popes 
is really a rudimentary form of sedan-chair. These vehicles were 
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often beftodfuUy pnmted, even the greatest Frmch putoralists I 
not dis^ining to embellish their panels. It is still in' use at 
the public baths at Ischl, in Austria, and alM in the city of Bath, 
England, as a mode of transit in connexion with tlM medical 
baths. The sedan-chair can be taken into the bedroom, and the 
in'vatid conveyed without exposure to the outer air to and from 
the mineral-water bath. The poles are so arranged that the 
chair may be carried up and down stairs and still preserve 
its horizontal position. 

8IDBBR6H, a market town in the Skipton parliamentary 
division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 284 m. S.S.E. 
of Penrith by a branch of the London & North-Western railway. 
Pop. (1901) 2430. It is pleasantly situated at the junction of 
several smdl streams forming the river Lune, in a deep valley 
surrounded by high-lying moors. The church of St Andrew is 
principally late Norman. The grammar school was founded by 
Dr Roger Lupton, provost of Eton College, in 1528, but as it was 
connected with a chantry it was suppressed by Henry VIII., to 
be refounded in 1551 by Edward VI.; it now takes rank among 
the important public schools. 

8EDDON, UCHABD JOHN (1845-1906), New Zealand 
statesman, was bom at Eccleston, Lancashire, England, in 1845, 
his father being a schoolmaster at Eccleston Hill s^ool. He was 
brought up to the engineering trade, and when eighteen went 
to Australia and entered the railway workshops at Melbourne. 
He was caught by the “ gold fever ” and went to Bendigo, where 
he spent some time in the diggings ; but in 1866 he joined an 
uncle on the west coast of New Zealand, starting work as a miner. 
In 1869 he married Miss Louisa Jane Spotswood, of Melbourne. 
In the same year he was elected to a seat on his local Road 
Board, and he was soon returned to the Westland Provincial 
Council for the Arahura district, becoming its first chairman 
of committees. In 1879 he was returned to the New Zealand 
parliament for Kumara, and sat for that constituency for twenty- 
six years, though its name was changed to Westland. He was 
a member of the Ballance ministry (1891), holding the portfolios 
for public works, defence and mines ; and on Ballance's death 
(1893) became premier, a position he retained till his sudden 
death on the 10th of June 1906. During these years Seddcin 
held a unique place in the public life of New Zealand, and in 
its relations with the empire. He combined his premiership 
with various offices—as colonial treasurer, minister for education, 
postmaster-general, telegraph commissioner, minister of marine, 
minister for land purcha.se, and minister for labour,—but his 
strenuous personality, and the confidence inspired by his deter¬ 
mination to make New 2 ^ 1 and a living force among the 
British dominions, were the dominating features in all his course 
of action. His Iwge physique, his profound earnestness, his 
gift of popular oratory, his expansive kindliness and his power 
of dealing with men, made h|k supreme among his own people. 
He became known in a widff sphere after his attending the 
colonial conference in London in 1897, and thenceforth he was 
regarded as one of the pillars of British imperialism. During the 
Boer War, and afterwards in the movement for preferential 
trade with the colonies, he was an enthu.siastic supporter of Mr 
Chamberlain, though he was characteristically outspoken in 
opposition to the introduction of Chinese labour into South 
Africa. His rough and ready views were frequently open to 
criticism, but his vigorous patriotism and intensity of character 
give him a permanent place among those who have worked for 
the consolidation of the British dominions. 

A Lit*, by J- Dninunond, was published in igo/- 

SEDDON, TH0IIA8 (1821-1856), English landscape painter, 
was bom in London on the 28th of August 1821. His father 
was a cabinetmaker, and the son for some time followed the same 
occupation; but in 1842 he was sent to Paris to study ornamental 
art. On his return he executed desi^s for furniture for hk father. 
In 1849 he made sketching expeditions in Wales smd France, 
and in 1852 began to exhibit in the Royal Academy, sending a 
figure-piece, Penelope, and afterwards landscapes, deriving their 
subjects from Brittany. In the end of 1853 he joined Holman 
Hunt at Cairo. He worked for a year in Egypt and Palestine, 
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executing views which Ruskin pronounced to be “ the tot 
landscapes uniting perfect ortistical skill wUh topographical 
accural; being directed, with stem self-restraint, to no other 
purpose than that of giving to persons who cannot travel trust? 
worthy knowledge of the scenes which ought to be most interesting 
to them.” Seddon’s Eastern subjects were exhibited in Berners * 
Street, London, in 1855, and in Conduit Street in 1856. In 
October 1856 Seddon again visited Cairo, where he 4 i^ bn 
the 23rd of November. In 1857 his works were exhibits in the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, and his important and elaborately 
finished picture, “Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehoshaphat,” 
was purchased by subscription and presented to the National 
Gallery. 

A memoir of Seddon, by bis brother, was published in 1859. 

SEDERUNT, ACT OF, in Scots law, an ordinance for regulating 
the forms of judicial procedure before the Court of Session, passed 
by the judges under authority of a power originally conferred 
by an act of the Scottish parliament, 1540, c. 93. A quomm of 
nine judges is required to pass an act of Sederunt. 

BEDGLET, an urban district of Staffordshire, England, 
between Dudley and Wolverhampton, in the parliamentary 
borough of Wolverhampton. Pop. (1901) 15,951. The district 
abounds in coal, lime and ironstone. Nails, rivets, chains, 
fire-irons, locks and safes are produced. The parish includes 
the large manufacturing districts of Upper and Lower Uornal, 
Coseley and Deepfields, the la.st having a station on the London 
& North-Western railway, 10 m. W.N.W. from Birmingham. 

SEDGWICK, ADAH (1785-1873), English geologist, was born 
on the 22nd of March 1785 at Dent in Yorkshire, the second 
son of Richard Sedgwick, vicar of the putrish. He was educated 
at the Grammar Schools of Dent and Sedbergh, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. as fifth wrangler 
in 1808, and two years later was elected a Fellow of his college. 
For several years he was occupied as private tutor and afterwards 
as assistant mathematical tutor at Trinity College. In 1818 
he was admitted to priests’ orders. He had at this time paid no 
serious attention to geology. As a lad he had collected fossils 
from the Mountain Limestone near Dent, and in 1813 he had 
visited the mines near Furness and Coniston. Nevertheless, 
when the Rev. John Hailstone retired in 1818 from the post of 
Woodwardian professor of geology, Sedgwick applied for the 
vacancy, and was so strongly supjiorted by his college as a man 
of talent tliat he was elected by a large majority. He now 
took up the study of geology with intense zeal, traversed large 
areas in the south of England, and, l)ecoming acquainted with 
W. D. Conybeare, regarded him as his master in geology. It 
is astonishing with what rapidity he pasped the principles of 
stratigraphical geology and the relationships of rocks in the 
field. In papers rewi before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, 1820-1821, on the structure of parts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, he made observations of exceptional interest and 
virtue. Of this society in 1819 he had been one of the founders 
with J. S. Henslow. Every year for a long period now brought 
its season of field-work. S^gwick dealt with the geology of 
the Isle of Wight, and with the strata of the Yorkshire coast 
(in papers published in the Annals of Philosophy, 1822,1826); 
and he examined the rocks of the north of Scotland with 
Murchison in 1827. He contributed an important essay On 
the Geological Relations and Internal Structure of the Magnesian 
Limestone to the Geological Society of London (1828). As early 
as 1822 he had begun to make a detailed geological map of the 
older rocks of the Lake District; he continued these researches, 
whereby the main structure of this mountain region was first 
unravelled, in succee4ing years ; and the princip^ results were 
brought brfore the Geological Society (1831-1836). Meanwhile 
he was elected president of the Geological Society in 1829-1830, 
and in 1831 be commenced field-work in North Wales. His chief 
attention was now concentrated on the older rocks of England 
wid Wales. Mureffison began the task of unravelling the 
structure of the older rocks on the Welsh borders in the same year. 
They had intended to start together, but the arrangements 
M through, and thus they began their labours independently 
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and from opposite sides of the principality. Eventually Sedg¬ 
wick founded the Cambrian system for tlw oldest group of 
foMiliferous strata, and Murchison the Silurian system^or tl» 
^Ivat group inunediately below the Old Red Sarulstone. Tlteir 
ft »y»tems were found to overlap—Sedgwick’s Upper Cambrian 
* and Murchison’s Lower Silurian being pracdc^y equivalent. 
Hence arose a painful controversy that has only of late years 
been Uyminated by the adoption of Professor C. Lapworth’s 
term Movician in place of the Upper Cambrian of ^gwick 
and the Lower Silurian of Murchison. 

Sedgmck was ever actively interested in the work of his 
university. His famous Discourse on the Studies of the University 
of Cambridge, delivered in 1832, was published in expanded form 
in 1833; it reached a fifth edition in 1850. The studies were 
reviewed under the headings of (i) The laws of nature, (2) 
Ancient literature and language, and (3^ Ethics and metaphysics ; 
and the volume had so grown that it ultimately consisted of 
442 pag« of preface, or preliminary dissertation on the history 
of creation, with arguments against the transmutation of species, 
and an essay on the evidences of Christianity; the discourse 
occupied 94 pages ; and there was on appendix of notes, &c., 
that filled 228 pages. 

In 1833 Sedgwick was president of the British Association 
at the first Cambridge meeting, and in 1834 he was appointed a 
canon of Norwich. In 1836 with Murchison he made a special 
sttidy of the Culm-mea.sures of Devonshire, which until that 
time had been grouped with the greywacke, and together they 
demonstrated that the main mass of the strata belonged to the 
age of the true Coal Measures. Continuing their researches into 
the bordering strata they were able to show in 1839, from the 
determinations of William Lonsdale, that the fossils of the South 
Devon limestones and those of Ilfracombe and other parts of 
North Devon were of an intermediate type between those of the 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems. TTiey therefore introduced 
the term Devonian for the great group of slates, grits and lime¬ 
stones, now known under that name in West Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall. These results were published in the great memoir bv 
Sedgwick and Murchison, “On the Physical Structure of Devon¬ 
shire ” (Trans. Geol. Soc., 1839). Of later published works it will 
be sufficient to mention A Synopsis of the Classification of the 
British Palaeotoic Rocks (1855), which contained a systematic 
description of the fossils by P'. McCoy. Also the preface by 
Sedgmek to A Catalogue of the collection of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils contained in the Geological Museum of the University of 
Cambridge, by J. W. Salter (1873). 

Hie Wollaston Medal of the Geological Society was awarded 
to Sedgwick in 1851, and the Copley Medal of the Royal Society 
in 1863. He continued to lecture until 1872, when ill-health 
render^ nece.ssary the appointment of a deputy (Professor J. 
Morris). He died at Cambridge on the 27th of January 
» 873 - 

In 1865 the senate of the university received from A. A. Van 
Sittart the sum of £soo " for the purpose of encouraging the study 
of geology among the resident members of the university, and in 
honour of the Rev. Adam Sedgwick." Thus was founded the 
Sedgwick prise to be given every third year for the best essay on 
some geological subject. The flrat Sedgwick prise was award^ in 
1873. On the death of Sedgwick it was decided that his memorial 
shomd take the form of a new and larger museum. Hitherto the 
geological collections had been placed in the Woodwardian Museum 
in Cockerell's Building. Through the energy of Professor T. McK. 
Hughes (successor to Sedgwick) the new building termed the Sedg¬ 
wick Museum was compMed and opened in 1903. 

See the Lift and Letters, by John Willis Clark and ThomosMcKenny 
Hughes (t8^). 

SEDOWICK, 30 HX (1813-1864), American general, was bom 
at Cornwall, Oinnecticut, on the 13& of September 1813, and 
paduated at West Point in 1837. Amongst his classmates were 
Joseph Hooker, Bcoxton Bragg and J. A. Early. He saw active 
service against the Seminoles in Florida, and took part as an 
artillery officer in the Mexican war, winning the brevets of 
captain and major to his conduct at Contreras-Churubusco 
ai^ Chapultepsc. In command first of a brigade and later of a 
division m the army of the Potomac, he took part in the Seven 


Days’ and Maryland campaigns. At the battle of Antietam he 
was twice wounded, but remained on the field. Soon afterwards 
he was given command of the VI. corps, in which position he 
took an important part in the battle of C^cellorsviUe, capturing 
the tonous lines of Fredericksburg and fighting the severe 
battle of Banks’s Ford. The VI. corps bore a share in the battle 
of Gettysburg, having made a fine forced march to the field. 
Sedgwick had been offered the chief command of the army upon 
Hooker’s resignation ; but he declined, and retained his command 
of the VI. corps during the Virginian campaign of the autumn of 
1863, being on several occasions placed by Meade in charge of a 
wing of the army. He was also given the command of the whole 
army in Meade’s absence. At the action of Rappahannock 
station Sedgwick by a brilliant night attack destroyed two 
brigades of Early’s division (November 7th). When Grant 
became conroander-in-chief and the army of the Potomac was 
reorganized in three corps, the VI. was one of these, and Sedgwick 
thus led his old corps, now greatly augmented, at the battle of 
the Wilderness. At the opening of the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House, Sedgwick was killed (9th of May 1864) by a shot 
from a Conf^erate skirmisher. A monument to lus memory, 
cast from the guns taken in action by the VI. corps, was erected 
at West Point in 1868. 

SEDILIA (the plural of Lat. sedile, seat), in ecclesiastical 
architecture, the term given to the seats on the south side of 
the chancel near the altar for the use of the officiating priests. 
They are generally three in number, for the priest, deacon and 
sub^eacon. The custom of recessing them in the thickness of 
the wall began about the end of the 12 th century ; some early 
examples consist only of stone benches, and there is one instance 
of a single seat or arm-chair in stone at Lenham in Kent, thought 
by some to be a confessional. The niches or recesses in which 
they are sunk are often richly decorated with canopies and 
subdivided with moulded shafts, pinnacles and tabernacle work ; 
the seats are sometimes at different levels, the eastern being 
always the highest, and sometimes on additional niche is pro¬ 
vided in which the piscina is placed. 

SEDITION (Lat. se or sed, apart, and ire, to go, a going apart, 
dissension), in law, an attempt to disturb the tranquillity of the 
state. In Roman law sedition was considered as mafestas or 
treason. In Engliih law it is a very elastic term, including 
offences ranging from libel to treason (?.».). It is rarely used 
except in its adjectival form, e.g. seditious libel, seditious meeting 
or seditious conspiracy. ‘‘ As to sedition itself," says Mr Justice 
Stephen, “ 1 do not think that any such offence is known to 
Engli^ law ’’ (Hist. Crim. Law, vol. ii. chap. xxiv.).> The 
principal enactments now in force dealing with seditious offences 
were all passed during the last twenty-five years of the reign of 
George III. They are the Unlawful Oaths Act 1797, prohibiting 
the administering or taking of uAwful oaths (see Oath) or the 
belonging to an unlawful confederacy ; the Unlawful Drilling 
Act 1819-1820 prohibited unlawful drilling and military exer¬ 
cises ; and the acts for the suppression of corresponding societies, 
the Unlawful Societies Act 1799 and the Seditious Meetings 
Act 1817. No proceedings can be instituted under these last 
two acts without the authority of the law officers of the crown 
(Corresponding Societies, &c., Act, 1846). Under the head of 
statutes aimed at seditious offences may also be classed statutes 
of Richard II. (1378, 1388) against scandalum magnatum or 
slander of great men, sudi as peers, judges or great officers of 
state, whereby discord may arise within the realm, and a statute 
of Charles II. (1661) against tumultuous petitioning (see Psrn- 
tion). There has been no prosecution for many years to seditious 
words as distinguished from seditious libel, but such words have 
been admitted as evidence in proceedings to editions conspiiacy 
(<l.v.), as in the prosecution of O’ConneU in 1844 and of C. S. 
Parnell and others in 1880 (see Reg. v. Pamdl, Cox’s Criminal 
Cases, vol. xiv. 508). By the Prison Act 1877, any prisoner under 
sentence for s^ition or seditious libel is to be treated as a 
misdemeanant of the first division. 

’ The word ■■ sedition " occurs, however, in the Prison Act 1877, 
s. 40. 
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Scotland,-^** AU acts by which the minde of the people may be 
incited to defeat the government or control legislation by violent 
or nnconstitutioaal means are seditious (M^donald, Criminal 
Law, 229). Sedition is punishable by fine or unprisonment or both 
(Punishment of Leasing-making, Ac., 1825). A large number 
of acts of the Scottish parliament dealt with sedition, beginning as 
early as 1184 with the assize of William tiie Lion, c. 29. Leasing¬ 
making is to be distinguished from sedition, as it attacked only the 
sovereign individually, not thn govemmoit. 

United StaUs. —In the acts of Congress the word sedition 
appears to occur only in the army and navy articles. A soldtcr 
joining any sedition or who, being present at any sedition, docs not 
use his utmost endeavour to suppress tiio same, is punishable with 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial shall direct 
(U.S. Rev. Stats. § 1342. arts. 22, 23). A sailor uttering seditious 
words is punishable at thn discretion of a court-martial. In 1798 
an act of Congress called the Sedition Act was passed, which expired 
i>y effluxion of time in x8oi. Its coiMtitutionality was violently 
assailed at the time and “ was beyond all question condemned by 
public sentiment as ** susceptible of used for pur}x>scs of 

oppression and teiroxism.*' (See Story on the constitution of the 
United States, §§ 1293-1294.) Several prosecutions under the act 
will be found in Wharton’s State Trials. Sedition is also dealt with 
by the state laws mostly in a very liberal spirit. 'I'hus the Louisiana 
C^dc, § 394, enacted that ” there Is no such oUencc known to our 
law as defamation of the government or either of its branches, 
either under the name of libel, slander, seditious writing or other 
appellation.” By § 111 , to constitute the offence of sedition ” there 
must be not only a design to dismember the state, or to subvcrl or 
change its constitution, but an attempt must be made to do it by 
force. It has been held that publications which tend to degrade 
and vilify the constitution, to promote insurrection and circulate 
discontent through its members, to asperse its justice and anywise 
im])air the exercise of its functions are seditious and are visited with 
the peculiar rigour of the law ( 1805 , Respuh. v. Venme, 4 Ycates 
(Penna), 267). The defendant was indicted "as a factitious and 
seditious person of a wicked mind and unquiet and turbulent dis¬ 
position and conversation, seditiously, maliciously and wilfully 
intending as much as in him lay to bring into contempt and hatred 
the independence of the United States, the constitution of tliis 
commonwealth and of the Ignited States, to excite popular dis¬ 
content and dissatisfaction against the scheme of polity instituted 
and u)x>n trial in the said UnitiHl States and in the said common- 
wealtii, to molest, disturb and destroy the jieace and public tran¬ 
quillity of the said United States ... to condemn the principles 
of revolution and revile, depreciate and scandalize the characters 
of the revolutionary patriots and statesmen, to endanger, subvert 
and totally destroy tliu repubhean constitutions and free govem- 
incnts of the United States ... to involve (it) ... in civil war. 
desolation and anarchy and to procure by art and force a radical 
change and alteration in the principles and forms of the said con¬ 
stitutions and governments without the free will and concurrence 
of the })eoplu of tlic United States, and to fulfil, perfect and bring 
to cdect Ills wicked, seditious and detestable mtentions aforesaid 
he the said Joseph Dennie on the 23rd of April 1803 at the city of 
Philadelphia falsely, maliciously, factiously and seditiously did 
make, com{K>sc, write and publish the following libel, to wit, ’ a 
democracy is scarcely tolerable at any period of national history. 
Its omens are always sinister and its powers are unpropitious ; it 
was weak and wicked at Athens, it was bad in Sparta and worse in 
Rome. ... It was tried in England and rejected with the utmost 
loathing and ^horrence. It ts on its trial here and its issue will be 
civil war, desolation and anarchy, . . . No honest man but proclaims 
its fraud, and no brave man but draws his sword against its force* 
Ac.” The defendant was found not guilty. 

Continent of Europe. —The continental codes as a rule are little 
more definite than English law in their treatment of sedition In 
C^rmany a distinction is drawn between Auflauf, the remaining 
together of a mob after the authorities have thrice bid it dispense, 
and Aufruhr or Aufstand, an organized resistance to the authorities; 
but no definition is given of the terms. The Hungarian penal code 
defines Aufstand to be an armed assembly which has the intention 
of attacking a class of citizens, a nationality or a religious body. 
The French penal code rccoguizes a difierence between sMttion and 
reunion sldnieuse. If earned out with sufficient numbers and 
snffleient forte sedition becomes rdhellion. Section xoo exempts 
from the penaltiM of sedition those who have merely been present 
at a seditious meeting without taking any active part therein, and 
have dispersed at the first warning of the military or civil authorities. 

BEDLEY, SIB CHABLES (c. 1639-1701), English wit and 
dramatist, was bom about 1639, and was the son of Sir John 
Sedley of Aylesford in Kent. He was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, but left without taking a degree. Sedley is 
famous as a patron of literature in the Restoration period, and 
was the “ Lisideius ” of Dryden’s Etsay of Dramatic Poesy. 
His most famous song, “ Phyllis is my oidy joy,” is much more 
widely known now than the author’s name. His first comedy. 
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The Mulberry Garden (1668), hardly sustains Sedky’s contem¬ 
porary reputation for wit in conversation. The best, but most 
licent^us,of his comedies is Bdlamira; or The Mistress 
an imitation of the Eunuckus of Terence, in which the heroine 
is supposed to represent the duchess of Cleveland, the mistress 
of Charles II. His two tragedies, Anloity and Cleopatra (1667) 
and The Tyrant King of Crete (170a), an adaptation of Henry 
Killigrew’s PaUantus and Eudora, have little merit. He alt» 
produced The Grumbler (1702), an adaptation of Le Grandeur of 
Brueys and Palaprat. An indecent frolic in Bow Street, for 
which he was heavily fined, made Sedley notorious. He was 
member of parliament for New Romney in Kent, and took an 
active and useful part in politics. A speech of his on the civil 
list after the Revolution is cited by Macaulay as a proof that his 
reputation as a man of wit and ability was deserved. His bon 
mot at the expense of James II. is well known. The king had 
seduced his daughter and created her countess of Dorchester, 
whereupon Sedley remarked that he hated ingratitude, and, as 
the king had made his daughter a countess, he would endeavour 
to moke the king’s daughter a queen. He died on the soth of 
August 1701. 

His only child, Catherine, countess of Dorchester (r. 1657- 
1717), was the mistress of James II. both before and after he 
came to the throne, and was created a countess in 1686, an ele¬ 
vation which aroused much indignation and compelled Catherine 
to reside for a time in Ireland. In 1696 she married Sir David 
Colyear, Bart. (d. 1730), who was created earl of Portmore in 
1703, and she was thus the mother of Cliurles Colyear, 2nd earl 
of Portmore (1700-1785). She died at Bath on the 26th of 
October 1717, when her life peerage became extinct. By 
James II. l.ady Dorche.ster had a daughter (’atherine (d. 1743), 
who married James Annesley', earl of Anglesey (d. 1702), and 
after his death married John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
’Through Catherine, her daughter by her first husband, she was 
the ancestress of the Barons Mulgrave. 

See The Works of Sir Charles Sedley in Prose and Verse (1778), 
with a slight notice of the author, 

SEDUCTION (from Lat. sedueere, to lead astray), a term 
generally used in the special sense of wrongfully inducing a 
woman to consent to sexual intercourse. The action for seduc¬ 
tion of an unmarried woman in England .stand.s in a somewhat 
anomalous position. The theory of English law is that the 
woman herself has suffered no wrong; the wrong has been 
suffered by the parent or person in loco parentis, who must sue 
for the damage arising from the loss of service caused by the 
seduction of the woman. Some evidence of service must be 
given, but very slight evidence will be sufficient, even making 
of tea, milking cows, minding children or any .small household 
work. It is no bar if a daughter is out at work during the day 
time, provided she assists in the household when she comes 
home in the evening. Hie relationship of master and servant 
must, however, exist, and the action must be brought by the 
person with whom the seduced girl was residing at the time, 
whether in the capacity of daughter and servant, ward and 
servant, or servant only. It is so seldom indeed that an action 
is brought against a seducer when the seduced girl is a servant 
only, ttat what .Serjeant Manning wrote many years ago is still 
painfully true : “ 'The quasi fiction of servitium amisit affords 
protection to the rich man whose daughter occasionally makes 
his tea, but leaves without redress the poor man whose child 
is sent unprotected to earn her bread amongst strangers ” (note 
to Grinnell v. Wells, 1844, 7 M. & G. 1044). ’This capricious 
working of the action for seduction is somewhat obviated in 
Scots law, under which the seduced woman may sue on her own 
account, but only if deceit has been used, and most often there 
is a difficulty in showing that the deceit alone was the cause of 
the injury. Although the action is nominally for loss of service, 
still exemplary damages are given for the dishonour of the 
plaintiff’s family beyond recompense for the mere loss of service. 
An action for seduction cannot be brought in the county court 
except by agreement of the parties. As to seduction of a married 
woman, the old action for criminal conversation was abolished 
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by the Divoroe Act 1857, which wbititu^ for it e ctaim for 
damages a^tirat tlie co-respondent in a divorce suit; but if a 
married woman were living Bpatt from her husband^ her 
bitiier’s house, and giving her services to her father in the slightest 
degree, an action for seduction would lie. Seduction in England 
is not as a rule a criminal offence. But a conspiracy to seduce 
is indictable at common law. And the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act 1885 (which extends to the United Kingdom) makes 
it feloi^ to seduce a girl tinder the age of thirteen, and mis¬ 
demeanour to seduce a girl between thirteen and sixteen (§§ 4,5). 
The same act also deals severely with the cognate offences of 
procuration, abduction and unlawful detention with the intent 
to seduce a woman of any age. The Children Act 1908 gave 
a further protection to young people, enacting that if any 
person having the custody, charge or care of a girl under the 
age of sixteen causes or encourage.s the seduction of that girl he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be liable to imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding 
two years. 

Uititid Stotts. —In the United States state legislation has generally 
modiiied the common law. In some states the lather brings the 
action as the representative of the family whose purity has been in¬ 
vaded ; in others the woman herself may bring the action. In many 
states there is a criminal as well as a civil remedy. The penal codes 
of New York, New Jersey, Louisiana and other states make it a crime 
to seduce under promise of marriage an unmarried woman of good 
rmutation. Subsequent intermarriage of tlie {mrties is in most cases 
a W to criminal proceedings. The state le(^ation of the United 
States is in remarkable opposition to the rule of the canon law, by 
which the seduction of a woman by her betrothed was not punish¬ 
able on account of the inchoate right over her person given by the 
betrothal. 

SBOUUUS, CoELius or Caelius (a praenomen of doubtful 
authenticity), a Christian poet of the first half of the sth century, 
is termed a presbyter by Isidore of Seville and in the Gelasian 
decree. He must not be confused with Sedulius the Irish-Scot 
grammarian of the 9th century. His fame rests mainly upon a 
long poem. Carmen pasekaU, based on the four gospels. In 
style a bombastic imitator of Virgil, he shows, nevertheless, a 
certain freedom in the handling of the Biblical story, and the 
poem soon became a quariy for the minor poets. A hymn by 
Sedulius in honour of Christ, consisting of twenty-three quat¬ 
rains of iambic dimeters, partly passed into the liturgy, 
the first seven quatrains forming the Christmas hymn A salts 
artus carditte, and some later ones the Epiphany hymn, Hostis 
Uerodes impie. A Veteris el navi Testamenti collatio in elegiac 
couplets has also come down, but we have no grounds for ascrib¬ 
ing to him the Virgilian cento, De verbi incamatione. 

Sedulius’s works were edited by F. Arevalo (Rome, 1794), re¬ 
printed in J. P. Migne's Patrol. Lot. vol. xix ; and finally by J. 
Huemec (Vienna, 18S5). 8ee J. Huemer, De Sedutii poetae vita et 
scripHs commentatio (Vienna, 1878); M. Manitius, GeschtcMe der 
cknstlick-lttteinischen Poesie (Stuttgart, 1891); Tculfel-Schwabe, 
Hist, of Roman Lit. (Eng. trans.), 473 ; Hersog-Hauck, Rsaltnrv- 
Mopidu far protestantiseks 'tkeologu^ xviii. (Leipzig, 190O); Smith 
and Waoe, DtcHomry of Ckristian Btograpky (1887). 

upw in botany, a genus of the natural order Crassulaceae, 
containing about rao species, natives chiefly of the north temper¬ 
ate and frigid regions, and mostly perennial herbs with succulent 
leaves of varied form, but never compound. The white or yellow, 
rarely pink or blue, flowers are usually small and grouped in 
cymes. They have a oal^x of five sepals, as many petals, usually 
ten stamens and five distinct carpels, which have as many glands 
at their boK and rqwn into as many dry seed-pods, ^veral 
species are British, including some with tuberous roots and large 
naves (Tefepktam), and others of smaller size, chiefly found on 
rocks, wails and dry banks ; S. acre is stonecrop (see fig. 1), 
well known also in gardens, a variety of which, aureum, is in 
cultivation with gol^n-yellow tips to the leaves and shoots. 
Many others are cultivated for tin beauty of their foliage or 
flowers, and many are remarkable for their vitality under adverse 
circumstances. They succeed on rockwork, old walls or as 
border plants; some, e,g. 5 , Lydium, a native of Asia Mmor, are 
axceUsnt for carpet bedding. S. speetabile, i to >4 ft., with pink 
flowers in great eymoae heads, is a fine plant for die braders, 


and worthy also of pot-cuhure for greenhouse decorations 
S. Steboldi and its vari^ated form, from Japan, are often grown 



Sedum acre (Stonecrop), )l nat. size. (After Curtis.) 

Flora Limlinensis. i, Diatom of flower; 2, flower enlarged. 


in hanging pots or baskets in cottage windows. Sedums are very 
closely allied to Sempervtvums (see Houseleek). 

BEE (Lat. sedes, a seat), a seat or throne, particularly the 
tlwone of a bishop, tlie cathedra, the symbol of his office and 
d^nity, the placing of which in a church makes it a cathedral 
(0.».). The term is thus applied to the place where the bishop’s 
cathedral is situated and from which he properly takes his 
title, and so is to be distinguished from diocese (y.e.), the territorial 
province over which his jurisdiction extends (see Bishop). 

SEEBACH, MARIE (1830-1897), German actress, was born at 
Riga, in Russia, on the 24th of February 1830, being the daughter 
of an actor, Wilhelm Friedrich Seebach (1798-1863). After 
appearing first at Nuremberg at Julie in Kean, she played 
soubrette parts at Liibeck, Danzig and Cassel. In 1852 she 
achieved her first great success at the Thaliathealer in Hamburg 
as Gretehen in Goethe’s Faust, and she remained there until 
1854, when she appeared in Vienna. She then played in Munich, 
establishing her reputation as a tragic actress with the roles of 
Jane Eyre and Adrienne Lecouvreur. From 1855 to 1866 she was 
engaged at the court theatre at Hanover, and there in 1859 she 
married the tenor Albert Niemann. In 1866 she followed her 
husband to Berlin, but separated from him after two years. 
In 1870-1871 she visited the United States, and gave in 
seventeen cities no less than 160 performances—mostly of 
Faust ; and in 1886 she accepted a permanent engagement at 
the Schauspielhaus in Berlin. She retired from the stage in 
1897, and died on the 3rd of August of that year. In 1895 she 
endowed a home for poor actors and actresses at Weimar, called 
the Marie Seebach Stiftung. 

Soe Gensichen, Ans Mane Setbacks Leben (Berlin, 1900). 

SEED (from the root seen in Lat. serere, to sow), the fertilized 
ovule of plants. The seeds of the cryptogams or fiowerless 
plants are not true seeds and are properly designated “ spores ” 
(see Fruit). For the sowing of seed see Sowing. 

SEBLEY, SIH JOHN BOBERT (1834-1895), English essayist 
and historian, was bom in London in 1834. His fether, R. B. 
Seeley, was a publisher, and author of several religious books 
and of The Life and Times of Edward 1 ., which was highly 
esteemed by historians. From his father Seeley doubtless derived 
his taste for religious and historical subjects. He was educated 
at the City of London School and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was head of the classical tripos end senior chancellor’s 
medallist, was elected fellow and became classical tutor of his 
college. For a time he wras a master at his old school, and in 
1863 was appointed professor of Latin at University College, 
London. His essay Ecce Homo, published anonymously in 1866, 
and afterwards owned by him, was widely read, and called forth 
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muiy replies, being held to be an attack on Oiristianity. Dealing 
only with Christ’s humanity, it dwells on his work as the founder 
and king of a theocratic state, and points out the effect which 
this society, his church, has had upon the standard and active 
practice of morality among men. Some who condemned the 
book seem to have forgotten that it was avowedly “ a fragment,” 
and that the author does not deny the truth of doctrines which 
he does not discuss. Its literary merit is unquestionable; it 
is written with vigour and dignity; its short and pointed 
sentences are never jerky, and there is a certain stateliness in 
the admirable order of their sequence. His later essay on Natural 
Religion, which, premising that sup^aturalism is not essential 
to religion, maintains that the negations of science tend to purify 
rather than destroy Christianity, satisfied neither the Christian 
nor the scientist, and though well written excited far less interest 
than his earlier work. In 1869 he was appointed professor of 
modem history at Cambridge. His influence as a teacher was 
stimulating; he prepared his lectures carefully and they were 
largely attended. In hi.storical work he is distinguished as a 
thinker rather than a scholar. Avoiding research and disliking 
all attempts at a picturesque representation of the past, he valued 
history solely in its relation to politics, as the science of the state. 
He maintained that it should be studied scientifically and for 
a practical purpose, that its function was the solution of existing 
political questions. Hence he naturally devoted himself mainly 
to recent history, and specially to the relations between England 
and other states. His Life and Times of Stein, a valuable 
narrative of the anti-Napoleonic revolt, led by Prussia mainly 
at Stein’s instigation, was written under German influence, 
and shows little of the style of his short essays. Its length, 
its colourlessness, and the space it devotes to snbsidiaiy matters 
render it unattractive. Far otherwise is it with his Expansion 
of England (1883). Written in his l)est manner, this essay 
answers to his theory that history should be used for a practical 
purpose ; it points out how and why Great Britain gained her 
colonies and India, the character of her empire, and the light 
in which it should be regarded. As an historical essay the book 
is a fine composition, and as a defem* of the empire is unanswer¬ 
able and inspiring. It appeared at an opportune time, and did 
much to moke Englishmen regard the colonies, not as mere 
appendages, but as an expansion of the British .state as well as 
of British nationality, and to remind them of the value of Great 
Britain’s empire in the East. Seeley was rewarded for this 
public service by being made K.C.M.G., on the recommendation 
of Lord Rosebery. His last book. The Growth of British Policy, 
written as an essay and intended to be an introduction to a 
full account of the expansion of Great Britain, was published 
posthumously. Seeley died on the 13th of January 1895. 
He married in 1869 Miss Mary Agnes Phillott, who survived 
him. 

See G. W. Prothero, Memoir prefixed to Growth of British Policy 
(London, 1895). (W. Hu.) 

SfiKS, a town of north-western France, in the department of 
Ome, on the river One 3 m. from its source and 13 m. N.N.E. 
of Aien^on by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 2612 ; commune, 3982. 
The town is a bishop’s see and has a Gothic cathedral remarkable 
for the boldness of its architecture. The church dates from the 
13th and 14th centuries and occupies the site of three earlier 
churches. The west front, which is disfigured by the buttresses 
projecting beyond it, has two stately spires of open work 230 
ft. high. The nave was built towards the end of the 13th century. 
The choir, built soon afterwards, is remarkable for the lightness 
of its construction. In the choir are four bas-reliefs of great 
beauty representii^ scenes in the life of the Virgin; and the 
altar (s adorned widi another depicting the removal of the relics 
of St Gervais and St Protais. The church has constantly been 
tfe object of restoration and reconstruction. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the episcopal palace (1778), with a pretty chapel ; 
the higher seminary, located in the old abbey of St Martin (sup¬ 
posed to be one of tite fourteen or fifteen monasteries founded m 
the 6th century by St Evroult); and the sumptuous modem 
chapel of the Immaculate Conception, a resort of pilgrims. 


The first bishop of S6es (Saium, Sagium) was S^ Lain, who 
lived about the 4th century. In the 9th century S6es was a 
fortifi^ town and fell a prey to the Normans. At that period 
S6es consisted of two distmet parts, separated by the Ome—the 
bishop’s burgh, and to the south, tte new or count's burgh 
{Bourg le Comte). From 1356 the counts of Alen^on were its 
possesstffs. It was captured and recaptured in the wars between 
Henry 11 . of England and his sons. In the Hundred Years’ War 
it was one of the first towns of Normandy to fall into the hands of 
the English (1418). Pillaged by the Protestants during the Wars 
of Religion, Sees attached itself to the League in 1589, but 
voluntarily surrendered to Henry IV. in 1590. 

SEETZEN, VUUCH JASPER (1767- i8n), German explorer 
of Arabia and Palestine, was bom, the son of a yeoman, m the 
little lordship of Jever in German Frisia on the 30th of January 
1767. His father, who was a man of substance, sent him to the 
imivcrsity of Gottingen, where he graduated in medicine. His 
chief interests, however, were in natural history and technology ; 
he wrote papers on both these subjects which gained him some 
reputation, and had both in view in making a scries of journeys 
through Holland and (jcrmany. He also engaged in various 
small manufactures, and in 1802 obtained a government post in 
jever. In i8oi, howevei, the interest which he had long felt 
in geographical exploration culminated in a resolution to travel. 
In the summer of 1802 he started down the Danube with a 
companion Jacobsen, who broke down at Smyrna a year later. 
His journey was by Constantinople, where he stayed six months, 
thence through Asia Minor to Smyrna, then again through the 
heart of Asia Minor to Aleppo, where he remained from November 
1803 to April 1805, and iiiade himself sufficiently at home with 
Arabic speech and ways to travel as a native. Now began the 
part of his travels of which a full journal has been published (April 
1805 to March 1809), a series of most instructive journos in 
eastern and western Palestine and the wilderness of Sinai, and 
so on to Cairo and the Fayum. His chief exploit was a tour round 
the Dead Sea, which he made without a companion and in 
the disguise of a beggar. From Egypt he went by sea to Jidda 
and reached Mecca as a pilgrim in October 1809. In Arabia hr 
made extensive journeys, ranging from Medina to Lahak and 
returning to Mocha, from which place his last letters to Europe 
were written in November 1810. In September of the following 
year he left Mocha with the hope of reaching Muscat, and was 
found dead two days later, having, it is believed, been poisoned 
by the command of the imfim of Sana. 

For the parts of Seetzen's journeys not covered by the published 
journal (Beisen, Kruse, 4 vols., Berlin, 18.S4), the only printed 
records arc a series of letters and pajiers in Zacns Monatliche Core¬ 
spondent and Hammer’s pundgruben. Many papers and collections 
were lost through his death or never reached Europe. The collections 
that were saved form the Oriental museum and the chief part of 
the Oriental MSS. of the ducal library in Gotha. 

SEGAKTIKI, GIOVANNI (1858-1899), Italian painter, wm 
bom at Arco in the Trentino on the isth of June 1858. His 
mother, who died in 1863, belonged to an old family of the 
mountain country. His father, who was a man of the people, 
went to Milan, whence he set forth with another son to seek his 
fortune, leaving Giovanni behind. At the age of seven the child 
ran away ; he was found perishing of cold and hunger, and was 
obliged to earn his bread b^ keeping the flocks on the hills. He 
spent his long hours of solitude m drawing. Owing to his fame 
having reached the ears of a syndic, he was sent b^k to Milan ; 
but, unable to endure domestic life, he soon escaped again, and 
led a wandering life till he met at Arco with his half-brother, 
who offered him the place of cashier in his provision shop. After 
more flights and more returns, Segantini remained at Milim to 
attend classes at the Brera, earning a Uving meanwhile by givii^ 
lessons and painting portraits. His first picture, “ The Qiotr 
of Sant Antonio,” was noticed for its powerful quality. After 
painting thb, however, he shook himself free by degrees of 
academical teaching, as in his picture “ The Ship.” He subse¬ 
quently painted “ The Falconer ” and “ The Dead Hero,” and 
then settled in Brianza, near Como. There he gave hin^lf up 
to the study of mountain life, and became in truth the painter of 
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the Ain. tha ti»e te pamted tlie “ Ave wW<* 

a goU medal at the Amsterdam Exhibitioo (1^3), Motl^, _ 
“ W a Storm in the Alps,” " A Kiss,” and Moonlight Effert.” 
Dwply impressed by Millet, the artist nevertheless (Juickly 
■trove to reassert his individuality, as may be seen in ” The 
Drinking-place,” which gained a gold medal in Paris (18^), 
” In the Sheep-fold,” “ By the Spinning-wheel,” and “ Ploughing 
in the Engadme,” for which he was awarded a gold medal at the 
Turin Exhibition (189s). Besides those works in which he studied 
simple effects of light and Alpine scenery, such as " Midday on 
the Alps ” and ” Winter at Mvognino,” he also painted sym¬ 
bolical subjects; “ The Punish^nt of Luxury,” and the 
“ Unnatural Mothers ” (in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool). 
Segantini died at Maloja in October 1899. exhibition of his 
works was held in London, and afterwards at Brussels in 1899, 
and at Milan in 1900. 

AuTaounas.—H. Zimmem, Magaeine of Art (London, 1897); 
W. Bitter, GautU d»i beaux-arts (Paris, 1898) ; Robert de la 
Siseranne, Rtvtte de I'art (Paris, 1899) ; and Revue des deux moudes 
(Paris, 1900). 


8 E 0 ESTA (Gr. 'Eyrora), an ancient city of Sicily, 8 m. W.S.W. 
of the modem Alcamo and about 15 m. E.S.E. of Eryx. 
It was a city of the Elymi, but, though the Elymi were 
regarded as barbari, Segesta, in its relations with its neighbours, 
was dmost like a Greek city. Disputes with Selinus over 
questions of boundary seem to have been frequent from 580 b.c. 
onwards. In 454 b.c. we hear of dealings—possibly even an 
alliance—with Athens (the authority is a fragmentary inscription, 
see E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily, ii. 554), and in 426 an 
alliance was concluded by Laches. One of the ostensible objects 
of the Athenian expedition to Sicily in 415 was to aid Segesta 
against Selinus in a dispute, not only as to questions of boundary, 
but as to rights of marriage. After the Athenian dibdcle, the 
Segestans turned to Carthage ; but when Hannibal in 409 b.c. 
firmly established the Carth^inian power in western Sicily. 
Segmta sank to the position of a dependent ally, and was indeed 
besieged by Dionysius in 397, being at last relieved by Himilco. 
In 307 Agathocles marched on the city, massacred 10,000 men, 
sold the rest of the inhabitants into slavery and changed its name 
to Dicaeopolis ; but it soon recovered its old name and returned 
to the Carthaginians. Early in the First Punic War, however, 
the inhabitants, haying massacred the Carthaginian garrison and 
allied themselves with Rome, had to stand a severe siege from the 
Carth^inions. Segesta was treated with favour by the Romans, 
retaining its freedom and immunity from tithe; indeed it seems 
probable that the municipal constitution of Eiyx was suppressed 
and its territory assigned to Segesta. It received Latin rights 
before Caesar’s concession of them to the rest of Sicily. 

The site is now absolutely deserted. The town lay upon the 
Monte Varvaro (1345 ft.); conuderable remains of its external 
waits, of bouses and of a temple of Demeter ore to be soon. The 
theatre is well preserved ; its diameter U 203 ft. It is partly hewn 
in the rock, the rest (especially the back wall of the stage) being of 
very roughly hewn, kmg, thin blocks of hard limestone, approxi- 
mataly rectangular, with smaller pieces filling up the intersticeB. 
To the W.N.W., 3JO ft. below the theatre, is a temple, tool ft. long 
and 861 wide, including the steps ; it is a hexastyle peripterbs, and 
has 36 columns, ag ft. in height, 6) ft. in lower diameter. The 
building was, however, not completed; the celUi was never built, 
ud the columns, not having been fluted, have a heavy appearance. 
It is, however, extremely well preserved. Its style places the date 
of its constructioa between 430 and 420, so that the interruption of 
the work must be due to the events of 416 or of 409 B.c. The 
Tfurmae Segestmuu yrm situated about 3 m. to the north on the 
rohd to CasteHonunan: the hot springs are still in use. (T. As.) 

SIOEBVAR (Ger. SMissburg), a town of Hungary, in Trruuyl- 
vtnia, the c^tal of the county of Nagy-Kiikailo, 126 m. S.E. 
of KolosZvAr by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,857. Amongst the principal 
buiklings are a Gothic diurdi of the 15th century, the town and 
county hall, a Gepnan gymnasium with a go^ collection of 
antk^ities, and the municipal museum. In front of the county 
hall IS a bronae statue of the Hungarian poet Alexander Petdii 
(18*3-1849), erected in 1897. SegesvAr has a good woollen and 
Knen trade, as well as exports of wine and fruit. 

SegesvAr was founded Saxon colonists at the end of the 


rath century; its Latin name was Castrum Sex. Hett, on the 
3nt of July 1849, the Eunoanan army under Bern was defeated 
by the overwhelmiiig numbers of the Russian General Luders. 
Petdfi is generally believed to have met his end in thb 
battle. 

SEGOVIA, a province of central Spain, formerly part of Old 
Castile, bounded on the N, and N.E, by the provinces of Burgos 
and Soria, S.E. by Guadalajara and Madrid, S.W. by Avila, and 
N.W. by Valladolid. Pop. (1900) 159,243; area, 2635 sq. m. 
The greater portion of the country consists of an arable tableland, 
some 2500 ft. above the sea, monotonous enough in appearance, 
and burnt to a dull brown durii^ summer, Imt yet producing 
some of the finest com in the Peninsula. Along the whole south¬ 
eastern boundary the Sierra de Guadarrama rises up suddenly, 
like a huge barrier, separating Old from New Castile and the basin 
of the Duero from that of the Tagus. The province is well 
watered by the streams which rise in the Guadarrama range 
and flow northwards to the Duero, and by careful irrigation. 
The Eresma, Cega, Duraton and Riaza are the principal water¬ 
courses. Except the capital, Segovia, there is no town of more 
than 5000 inhabitants; but Sepulveda and other small towns 
contain monuments of some historical and ecclesia.stical interest. 
At the foot of the Navacerrada pass lies the royal demesne and 
summer residence of La Granja (t/.v.). After the completion 
(1883) of the railway from Medina del Campo to the city of 
Segovia, and its subsequent extensions to Madrid and Aranda de 
Duero, the towns adjoining these lines showed signs of increased 
prosperity and animation. There are manufactures on a small 
scale of coarse pottery, dyes, paper, alcohol, rosin, hats, pins 
and needles, flour, oil and beer. Such prosperity, however, as 
Segovia retains is dependent upon its agricultural produce— 
wheat, rye, barley, peas, hemp, flax, &c.—together with the 
rearing of sheep, cattle, mules and pigp. There are extensive 
forests in the sierras, which yield excellent granite, marble and 
limestone; but the difficulty of transport has prevented any 
systematic development of these resources. 

SEGOVIA, the capital of the Spanish province of Segovia; 
on the railway from Madrid to Valladolid and Zamora. Pop. 
(1900) I 4 )S 47 ' Segovia is built upon a narrow ridge of rock 
which rises in the valley of the Eresma, where this river is 
joined by its turbulent tributary the Clamores. It is an episcopal 
see in the archbishopric of Valladolid. Pounded originally as a 
Roman pleasure resort, it became in the middle ages a great 
religious centre and seat of the Castilian court; it was surrounded 
by Alphonso VI. with the walls and towers which still give to it, 
even in their dilapidation, the air of a military stronghold. 
The streets are steep, irregular and narrow, and are lined with 
quaint old-fashioned houses, built for the most part of granite 
from the neighbouring Sierra Guadarrama. The place teems 
with records and monuments of the many vicissitudes of fortune 
and art through which it has passed, foremost among the latter 
being the ancient alcAzar or citadel, the cathedral, the aqueduct 
of Trajan, and a notable array of churches and other ecclesiastical 
edifices. 

The alckxar is perched upon the western tip of the long tongue 
of rock upon which the city is built. Of the original medieval 
fortress but little remains save the noble fagade- -the building 
having been wantonly fired in 1862 by the students of the artillery 
school then domiciled within its walls, and all but destro3red. T^e 
work is Gotho-Moorish, with on admixture of Renaissance in the 
decoration. The ifith-century cathedral (I52i-t377), the work of 
Juan Gil de Ontofion and his son Rodrigo, occupies the site of a 
former church of the nth century, of which the present .cloisters, 
rebuilt in 1324, formed part. It is a well-proportioned and delicate 
pi^ ef Late Gothic—the latest of its kind in Spain—and con¬ 
tains some very fine stained gloas. The most reiruurkable of the 
many other churches are those of La Vera Cruz (Knights Templar, 
Romanesque of the early rtth century), San Millan and San Juan 
(both Romanesque of second half of t3th century), El Pairal (Gothic 
of early j6th century), and Corpus Christi, on andeny ewish sanctu¬ 
ary and an interesting spedmen of Moorish work. The towers and 
external cloistering, or earreiores, of several of the later churches— 
especially those of San Estfiban and San Martin—are fine. The 
great aqueduct, however, called El Puente del Diablo, usually ranks 
as the glory (rf Segovia, and is remarkable alike for its coloanl 
ptopoctwBs, its history, its protureaqaenesa, and the art with which 
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it u pat togetlier. Erected or rebuilt, according to iatrly trast- 
worthy tradition, in the time of the ein{^r Trahan (<-. a.d. 53-117), 
and several times barely escaping destruction, it is now in perfect 
working order, bringing the waters of the Rio Frio down from the 
Sierra FHienfria, 10 m. S. Hie bridge portion striding across the 
vaUey into the city is 847 yds. long, and consists of a double tier of 
superimposed arches, built of rough-hewn granite blocks, laid 
withoutTime or cement. (For illustration, see Aqueduct.) Segovia 
lost its ancient prosperity when it was taken and sacked by the 
French in 1808. Since then, however, suburbs have sprung up on 
all sides, outside the walls. The woollen industry decayed, but its 
place was taken by dyeing, iron-founding, and manufactures of 
paper, flour, earthenware, and coarse porcelain. Segovia has a 
botanical garden, a museum and picture gallery, a savings bank, 
two public libraries, and two remarkable collections of archives. 
Pubhc education is provided by an institute, a dosen primary 
schools, a school for teachers, and schools of art and handicrafts. 
The royal artillery school of Spain is also established here. 

SEOBAVE, the name of an English baronial family. Stephen 
de Segrave, or Sedgrave (d. 1241), the son of a certain Gilbert de 
Segrave of Segrave in Lwcester^ire, became a knight and wa.s 
made constable of the Tower of London in 1203. He obtained 
lands and held various positions under Henry III., and in 1232 
he succeeded Hubert de Burgh as chief justiciar of England. 
As an active coadjutor of Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, 
Segrave incurred some share of the opprobrium which was lavished 
on the royal favourites, and in 1234 he was deprived of his office. 
Soon, however, he was again occupying an influential position 
at Henry’s court, and he retained thi.s until his death on the 
qth of November 1241. His son and heir, Gilbert de Segrave 
(d. 1254), who was also a judge, died in prison at Pons in France, 
whither he had gone to fight for Henry 111 . 

Gilbert was the father of Nicholas «e Segrave, 1st Baron 
Segrave (r. 1238-1295), who was one of the partisans of Simon 
de Montfort; he led the Londoners at the battle of Lewes, and 
was a member of Earl Simon's famous parliament of 1265. 
He was wounded at the battle of Evesham, and was afterwards 
among those who defied the royal authority in the isle of Ely. 
S(K)n, however, he obtained terms of peace, and went to the Holy 
Land with his future sovereign, Edward I. In 1283 he was 
summoned to parliament as a baron, and he served the king in 
various ways. He had six sons, three of whom, John (who 
succeeded him), Nicholas and Gilbert (bishop of London from 
1313 until his death in December 1316), were men of note. 
Nicholas the younger (r. 1260-1322) was summoned to parliament 
in 1295, ^rid was present at the battle of Falkirk and at the siege 
of Carlaverock Castle. In 1305 he was found worthy of death 
for deserting the English army in Scotland and for crossing over 
to F'rance in order to fight a duel with Sir John de Cromwell; 
he was, however, pardoned, and again served Edward I. in 
Scotland. Under Edward II., Nicholas, who was one of Piers 
Gaveston’s few friends, was made marshal of England, but 
lost this office definitely in 1316. Later he associated hirnself 
with Thomas, earl of Lancaster. Through marriage he obtained 
the manor of Stowe in Northamptonshire, and he is generally 
called lord of Stowe. 

John de Segrave, 2nd Baron Segrave {c. 1256-1325), was 
one of those who supported the earls of Norfolk and of Hereford 
in their refusal to serve Edward I. in Gascony in 1297. He took 
part in campaigns in Scotland, and like his brother Nicholas he 
signed the letter which was sent in 1301 by the barons at Lincoln 
to Pope Boniface VTII. repudiating the papal claim to the 
suzerainty of Scotland. Having been appointed warden of 
Scotland, Segrave was defeated at Roslin in February 1303 ; 
after the capture of Stirling he was again left in charge of this 
country and was responsible for the capture of Sir William 
Wallace, whom he conveyed to London. He was also warden 
irf Scotland under Edward II., and was taken prisoner at Bm- 
nockbum, being quickly released, and dying whilst on active 
service in Aquitaine. His grandson and heir, another John 
(c. 1295-1353), married Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, a son of Edward I. 
Their daughto: Elizabeth mairied John de Mowteay, and the 
barony of Segrave was united with, and shared the fate of, that 
of Mowbray Q.v.). 


Other oelebnited members of the Segrave family are Sic Hugh 
Segrave (d. c. 1386), treasurer of England from 1381 until his deaut, 
and Stephen de Semve (d. 1333), 2 noted plurahst, who was arch¬ 
bishop (if Armagh horn 1333 until his death on the 27th of October 
1333 - 

SfiQUIER, PIERRE (1588-1672), chancellor of FVance, was 
born in Paris on the 28th of May 1588, of a famous legal family 
originating in Querc)'. His grandfather, Pierre Siguier (1504- 
15^)1 was prisident a moritn m the parlement of Paris from 1554 
to 1576, and the chancellor’s father, Jean Siguier, seigneur 
d’Autry, was civil lieutenant of Paris at the time of his death 
in 1596. Pierre was brought up by his uncle, Antoine Siguier, 
prisident a mortier in the parlement, and became master of 
requests in 1620. From 1621 to 1624 he was intendant of 
Guienne, where he became closely allied with the due d’fipemon. 
In 1624 he succeeded to his uncle’s charge in the parlement, 
which he filled for nine years. In this capacity he showed great 
independence with regard to the royal authority ; but when in 
1633 he became keeper of the seals under Richelieu, he proceeded 
to bully and humiliate the parlement m his turn. He became 
allied with the cardinal’s family by the marriage of his daughter 
Marie with Richelieu's nephew, t'6sar du Cambout, marquis de 
Coislin,! and in December 1635 he became chancellor of F’rance. 
In 1637 Siguier was sent to examine thd papers of the queen, 
Anne of Austria, at Val de Grace. According to Anquetil, the 
chancellor saved her by warning her of the projected inquisition. 
In 1639 Siguier was sent to punish the Normans for the insur¬ 
rection of the Nu-Pieds, the military chief of the expedition, 
Gassion, being placed under his orders. He put down pillage 
with a strong hand, and was sufficiently disinterested to refuse 
a gift of confiscated Norman lands. He was tlie submissive 
tool of Richelieu in the prosecutions of (jnq-Mars and Francois 
Auguste de Thou in 1642. His authority sursdved the changes 
following un the successive deaths of Richelieu and Louis XIII., 
and he was the faithful servant of Anne of Austria and of Mazarin. 
His resolute attitude towards the parlement of Paris made the 
rhanccllor one of the chief objects of the hatred of the Frondeurs. 
On the 25th of .August 1648, Segiiier was .sent to the parlement to 
regulate its proceedings. On the way he was assailed by rioters 
on the Pont-Neuf, and sought refuge in the house of Louis 
Charles d’Albert, due de Luynes. In the course of the conces¬ 
sions made to the Fronde in 1650, Siguier was dismissed from 
his office of keeper of the seals. He spent part of his retirement 
at Rosny, with his second daughter Charlotte and her husband, 
the duke of Sully.’'' He was recalled in April 1651, but six 
months later, on the king’s attaining his majority, Si^ier was 
again disgraced, and the seals were given to President Mathieu 
Moli, who held them with a short interval till his death in 1656, 
when they were returned to S^ier. Siguier lived for some 
time in extreme retirement in Paris, devoting himself to the 
affairs of the academy. When Paris was occupied by the 
princes in 1652, he was for a short time a member of their 
council, but he joined the king at Pontoise in August, and became 
president of the royal council. After Mazarin\ death in 1661 
Siguier retained but a shadow of his former authority. He 
showed great violence in his conduct of the case against Fouquet 
{q.v.), voting for the death of the prisoner. In 1666 he was placed 
at the head of a commission called to simplify the police organi¬ 
zation, especially that of Paris; and the consequent ordinances of 
1667 and 1670 for the better administration of justice were drawn 
up by him. He died at St Germain on the 28th of January 1672. 

Siguier was a man of great learning, and throughout his life a 
patron of literature. In December 1O42 he succeeded Kicheheu as 
offacial " protector ” of the Academy, which from that time until 
his death hold its sessions in his house. His library was one of the 
most valuable of his time, only second, perhaps, to the royal col- 
lection. It contained no leas than 4000 MSS. in various languages, 
the most important section of them being the (ireek MSS. A 
catalogue was drawn up in Latin and in French the 

* Mme de CoisUn became a widow, and in 1644 married clan¬ 
destinely Guy de Laval, chevalier de Bois-dauphin, afterwards 
marquis of Laval. . 

a She afterwards contracted a second marriage with Henn de 
Bourbon, duke of Vcmeuil, a grandson of Henry tV. 
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4 «C de ColsUn. The ebancenor'a ereat-granitaon, Henri Ch&rlM du 
CuttboBt de CoWin, biihop of Met*, commiMioned Bernard de 
Montfaucon, a learned Ben^lctine of St Maur, to prepare a catalome 
of the Greek MSS. with commentarie*. Thi* worlt wa» puHbhed in 
foKo 1715, as Bibliotheca Coishniana, ohm Segueriana. . . . The 
greater part of the Minted book* were destroyed by fire, in the abbey 
of St Germaio-dcs-K 6 s, in *794- 

See F. Duchesne, Hist, dei chanceliers de France (fol. i6f)o); for 
the ai^r of Val de GrAcc, Catalogue de documents historigues . . , 
relatifs au rlgne de Louis XIII (Paris, 1847); also R. Keiviler, Le 
Chsmeelier P. Siguier (Paris, 1874). Great part of his correspondence 
is preserved in the Bibliotbeque Nationale, Paris. 

ttOOR, the name of a French family, the first member of 
which to attain distinction was Francois de SfeouR, better 
known as the seineur de Sainte-Aulaye (d. c. 1605), who professed 
the reformed religion, and was closely associate with Henry 
IV., Iiecoming in 1576 president of his council. Jean-Isaac. 
marquis de S%ur (d. 1707), fought in most of the campaigns of 
the France of his time, and remained loyal throughout the 
troubles of the Fronde. His son, Henri Joseph, marquis de 
S<gur(i66i-i737), was lieutenant-general of Champagne and Brie, 
governor of Foix. In his youth he was the hero of an episode 
of gallantry with Anne of Beauvilliers, abbess of La Joye, which 
led to the suggestion that she was none other than the' Portuguese 
nun of the famous Letters. His son, Henri Francois, comte de 
S<gur (1680-1751), was colonel at seventeen, when he succeeded 
to the command of the S6gur regiment which his father had 
raised. In 1718 he began a thirty years’ tenure of the lieutenant- 
generalship of Champagne and Brie. He hod marriMl in that 
year Angtlique de Froissy, a natural daughter of the regent, 
Philip of Orleans, but the death of his fatlier-in-law a few years 
later prevented his reaping special advancement from his marriage, 
though Mme de S6gur belonged to the inner circle of Louis XV.’s 
intimates. S6gur served in Italy during the war of the Polish 
Succession under Marshal Villars, and became, in 1736, inspector- 
general of cavalry. In 1738 he was sent to Nancy as lieutenant- 
general under Marshal Belle-Isle, and to Bohemia in 1741 with 
the French troops allied with the Bavarians. But in September 
1741 he was compelled by the imperial troops to surrender at 
Lins. In 1744 he was again sent to Bavaria, and defeated the 
Austrians at Lichtenau on the 28th of January 1745. He served 
throughout the Flemish campaigns of 1746 and 1747, and was 
commandant of Metz at the time of his death (18th of June 1751). 
His son, Philippe Henri, marquis de S6gur (1724-1801), marshal 
of France, his grandson, Louis Philippe, comte de S6^r 
(1753-1830), and Louis Philippe’s .son Philippe Paul, comte 
de S6gur (1780-1873), are separately noticed. 

Joseph Alexandre Pierre, vicomte de S6gur (1756-1805), 
second son of the marshal, quitted the army at the outbreak of 
the Revolution to devote himself to literature. He edited the 
Mimmres of Besenval in 1795 from the MS. which, originally 
in his posMssion, had been surreptitiously placed witii the 
printer during S6gur’s imprisonment under the Terror. These 
were printed in 1804-1805. Between 1790 and 1800 he produced 
a number of pieces at ^ Com6die Fran^aise and the 0 p 6 ra 
Comique. He published in 1802 a selection from his works 
entitle Ctmidies, chansons et proverbes, and in 1801 appeared 
Les Femmes, leurs mceurs ... (3 vols.), which has often been 
reprinted, but is of doubtful authorship. 

Octav*;Henri Gabriel de S6our (1778-1818), elder son of 
Louis Philippe de S^(ur, served in the later Napoleonic campaigns, 
a^ remained in the army under the Restoration. He threw 
himtelf into the Seine wi tlw 15A of August 1818. The domestic 
unhappinw that led to his suicide is retailed by the comtesse 
de Boigneinher Af^motfer(voI. i., 1907). His elder son, Eugene, 
comte de S 6 gur, succeeded hb grandfatiier in Hie peerage in 
1830. He married So{hie Rostopchine (1799-1894), daughter 
of Count Feodor Restopdiine, governor of Moscow. The countess 
of Sigur wrote some famous bmks for children, the moat familiar 
of whidi are perhaps Hie MaUieurs de Sophie and Hie Mimoires 
d’mn ana, and many tales in the BibUothigue rose. Her letters 
to her dau^ter and son-in-law, the count and countess de ^a^ 
de Prtray, were pubhahed in 1891, and those to her grandson 
in 1898. 


n.AYMUHD JOSEPH rAUL, comte de iieguT d Agnesseau 
(1803-1889), third son of Octave de S6gur, took his mother’s 
famify i^e in addition to his own. He studied law at Aix 
and Paris. As proettrew g^iral of Amiens he gave in March 
1830 a decision on the question of the electoral lists which pleased 
the liberal pa^, but late in the year, as substitute in the royal 
court of Paris, he ordered the suppression of certain liberal 
journals, and in other civil appointments was accused of re¬ 
actionary administration. He gave his adhesion to Prince 
Louis Napolwn, and became a member of the consultative 
commission in 1851, and of the senate in 1852. After the fall 
of the empire he retired into private life. 

Louis Gaston .^rien de StoUR (1820-1881), son of Eugene 
de S6gur and Sophie Rostopchine, be<»me a prelate of the papal 
court, and canon-bish<^ of Saint-Denis. He was a champion 
of the ultra-montane party and wrote a number of Catholic 
works, collected in ten volumes (Paris, 1876-1877). His life 
was written by his brother Anatole, who edited two collections 
of his letters in 1882 and 1899. 

Anatole Henri Philippe de S6gur (1823-1902), Gaston’s 
brother, became councillor of state in 1872, serving until 1879. 
His works include the life of his grandfather Count Rostopchine 
(1872), Fables (1879), U” episode de la Terreur (1864), Paul 
Marie Charles Bernard (1875). 

His son, Pierre Marie Maurice Henri, marquis de S6gur 
(i’- *853), wrote a life (1895) tbe marshal de S6gur, which was 
crowned by the French Academy. HLs book on Madame Geofirin, 
Le Royaume de la rue Sainl-Honori (i&gg), also received a prize. 
His principal work is the three volumes devoted to Marshal 
Luxemburg— La Jeunesse du marechal de Luxembourg, lOsS- 
t66S (1900); Lt Marichal de Luxembourg et le prince d’Orange, 
166S-167S (1902); Le Tapissier de Notre-Dame. Dernieres 
anrties du marichal de Luxembourg, i6g8-i6gs (1904); Julie 
de Lesptnasse (1905); English Transl., 1907; and Au couchant 
de la monarchie Louis XVI el Turgot, fgg4-ijj6 (Paris, 1910). 
He was elected to the French Academy in 1907. 

Th^ is much general information on the family of S6gur in A. dc 
Segurs U Marichal de Sigur, 1704-1801 (Pans, 1895), and in L. P. 
do Segur s Rccueil de famtlle (182O). 


SBODIL LOUffi PHILIPPE, (dmte de (1753-1830), French 
diplomatist and historian, son of Philippe Henri, marquis de 
S6gur, was bom in Paris on the 10th of December 1753. He 
entered the army in 1769, served in the American War of Indepen¬ 
dence in 1781 as a colonel under Rochamlieau. In 1784 he was 
sent as minister plenipotentiary to St Petersburg, where he was 
received into the intimacy of the empress Catherine II. and wrote 
some comedies for her theatre. At St Petersburg he concluded 
(11 January 1787) a commercial treaty which was exceedingly 
advantageous to France, and returned to Paris in 1789. He 
took up a sympathetic attitude towards the Revolution at its 
outset and in 1791 was sent on a mission to Berlin, where he 
was badly received. After fighting a duel he was forced to leave 
Berlin, and went into retirement until 1801 when, at Bonaparte’s 
instance, he was nominated by the senate to the Corps legislalif. 
Subsequently he became a member of the council of state, 
grand master of the ceremonies, and senator, 1813. In 1814 
Sigur voted for the deposition of Napoleon and entered Louis 
XVIII.’s Chmter of Peers. Deprived of his offices and functions 
m 1815 for joining Napoleon during the Hundred Days, he was 
reinstated in 1819, supported Hie revolution of 1830, but died 
shortly afterwards in Paris on the 27th August 1830. By his 
wife, Antoinette d’Aguesseau, he had two sons, of whom Count 
Iffiihppe Paul is separately noticed. Among his writings may 
be mention^ Uistoire des prindpaux ivinements du ngne de 
Fridirtc-GutUaume dl (1800); Pensies peditiques (Paris, 1795); 
Histoire de France (11 vols., 1824-1834); Histoire des juifs 
( 1827 ); Mimoires (3 vols., 1824); and Contes (1809). His 
CBuvres computes vim published in 34 volumes in 1824 et seq. 

Sw due de Broglie, " Deux Ftanf ais anx Rtats-Unis " in Milanges 
l^his par la SocUU ibs BibHophiUs fraufois (znd port, 1903); 
A. " La Misiion du cooite de S^fur dans la xviii* divi^on 

nulitaxre, in the Mimoires de la SociitS bourguignonne giographie 
etdrkistoife (vol. 17, 1901). • • - t - 
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SiODH, FHILOTIHMHI, Marquis i»(t7a4^i8oi), mard^ 
of Fiance, son of Henri Francis, comte de S^r, and his wife 
AngiKque de Froissy, was appointed to the command of on 
infantry rq|iment at eighteen, and served under his father in 
Italy and Bohemia. He was wounded at Roucoux in Flanders 
in October 1746, and lost an arm at Lauifeid in 1747. In 1748 he 
succeeded his father as lieutenant-general of Champagne and Brie; 
he also received in 1753 the governorship of the county of Foix. 
During the Seven Years’ War he fought at Hastenbeck (1757), 
Crefeld (1758) and Minden (i 7 S 9 )- I" >760 he was taken 
prisoner at Kloster-campen. The a.bility which he showed in 
the government of Franche-Comt 6 in 1775 ® 1780 to his 

appointment as minister of war under Necker. He created in 
1783 the permanent general staff, and made admirable regula¬ 
tions with regard to barracks and military' hospitols; and 
though he was officially responsible for the reactionary decree 
requiring four quarterings of nobility as a condition for the 
appointment of officers, the scheme is said not to have originated 
with him and to have been adopted under protest. In 1783 he 
became a marshal of France. He resigned from the ministry of 
war in 1787. During the Terror he was imprisoned in la Force, 
and after his release was reduced to eon.siderable stra.its until in 
1800 he received a pension from Napoleon. He died in Paris on 
the 3rd of October of the next year. 

See A. de Sigur, La Matichal de Sigur, iy 34 -tSoi (Paris, 1895). 

BfiGUR, PHILIPPE PAOL, Comte de (1780-1873), French 
general and historian, son of Louis Philippe, comte de S^gur, 
was bom in Paris on the 4th of November 1780. He enlisted 
in the cavalry in 1800, and forthwith obtained a commission. 
He served with General Macdonald in the Orisons in 1800-1801, 
and published an account of the campaign in 1802. By the 
influence of Colonel Duroc (afterwards due de Frioul) he was 
attached to the personal staff of Napoleon. He served through 
most of the important campaigns of the first empire, and was 
frequently employed on diplomatic missions. During the cam¬ 
paign in Poland in 1807 he was taken prisoner by the Russians, 
but was exchanged at the peace of Tilsit. His brilliant conduct 
in the cavalry charge at Somo Sierra on the 30th of November 
1808 (see Peninsular War) won him the grade of colonel, 
but his wounds compelled him to return to France. As general 
of brigade he took part in the Ru.ssian campaign of 1812, and 
in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 he repeatedly distinguished 
hinLself, notably at Hanau (October 1813), and in a brilliant 
affair at Reims (March 1814). He remained in the army at the 
Restoration, but, having accepted a command from Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days, he was retired until 1818, and took 
no further active part in affairs until the revolution of 1830. 
During his retirement he wrote his Histoire de NapoUon et de la 
grande armee pendant Vannee 1813 (Paris, 2 vols., 1824), which ran 
through numerous editions, and was translated into several 
languages. The unfavourable portrait of Napoleon given in this 
book provoked representations from General Gourgaud, and 
eventually a duel, in which Sigur was wounded. On the estab¬ 
lishment of the July monarchy he received, in 1831, the grade of 
lieutenant-general and a peerage. In 1830 he was admitted to the 
French Academy, and he became ^and cross of the l^on of 
Honour in 1847. After the revolution of 1848 he lived in retire¬ 
ment. He died in Paris on the 2sth of February 1873. His 
works include : Bistoire de Russie et de Pierre le Grand (1829); 
Histoire de Charles VIII (2 vols., 1834-1842), in continuation of 
the history of France begun by his fa^er; and the posthumous 
Histoire et mintoires (8 vols., 1873). 

Sec Un Aide-de-eamp de NapoUon {/Soo-jS/3), m/moires du 
ththal eonOe de Sigur, new edition by his grandson Louis de Sigur 
(3 vols., 1894-1895), of which an abridged English venion was 
published in 1895. 

BB6IIRA (anc. Tader), a river of south-eastern Spain about 
150 m. long. It is formed by the confluence of three head-streams, 
one of which rises on the northern versant of La Sagra (7875 ft.), 
a mountain in Granada, while the other two spring from the 
Sierra de Segura, in Jaen. From the junction of these three 
streams below Yeste the river winds in an easterly and souA- 


easterly direction past the towns erf Geca and Aichena to 
Murcia. Thence it trends N.E. and passing Oiihuela falls into 
Ae Mfditerranean 19 m. S.W. of Alicante. Its chief tributaries 
are Ae Mundo and Arroyo del Jua on the left, and the Ouavaca, 
Quipar and Sangonera on the right. It is only navigable by 
simdl sailing-vessels, even in its estuary, but its waters are 
extensively utilized for irrigation. 

BEGUBIO (mod. Susa, q.v.), an ancient town in norA Liguria, 
Ae capital of the CotA (see Cottii Regnum). Here Ae son of 
King Donnus, Cottius—who held Ae rank trf imperial praefect 
over Ae fourteen tribes over which his faAer had ruled os king, 
so that in the inscription he calls himself “ M. lulius regis Doimi 
f(ilius) Cottius praefectus civitatium quae subscriptae sunt ”— 
erected a triumphal arch in honour of Augustus in 9-fl B.C., 
which is still standing. The style of the scu^tures on ^ frieze 
is quite barbaric, with archaic elements, and is probably derived 
from Gaul. His tomb, situated near the city walls, mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, has long since-disappeared. Claudius 
restored the royal titles to the family ; but, after Ac deaA of 
its last member, Nero made the district into a province, and 
the town into a municipium. It was strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, and remains of its walls, including those of a double- 
arched gate, exist, while inscriptions testify to its importance, 
one of them mentioning baths erected by Gratian. Constantine 
captured the town, which offered .some resistance to him, on hi.s 
march against Moxentius. 

See F. Gonm, Susa Antica (SiUuzr.o, i8S()); E. Ferrero, VAri 
d'Auguste i Suse (Tuna, 1901) ; K. Stuclmczku, Jahrbuch dee K. D. 
archdologtschen Instituts, xviii. (1903), i sqq. (T. As.) 

SEHEBTBD, HANNIBAL (1609-1666), Danish statesman, 
born at Arensborg Castle on Osel. After completing his educa¬ 
tion abroad, he returned to Denmark in 1632 and was attached 
to the court of Christian IV. Two or Aree years later he was 
sent to Wismar to negotiate a treaty with Ae Swedish chancellor. 
Axel Oxenstjerna, and, if possible, bring about a match between 
Christian’s son Frederick and Gustavus Adolphus’s daughter 
Christina. Though failing in both particulars, he retained Ac 
favour of the king, who had marked him out as one of his seven 
sons-in-law, by whose influence he hoped to increase the influence 
of the crown ; and in 1636 he was betrothed to one of the 
daiightens, Ae countess Christine, then in her tenth year, whom 
he married in 1642. In May 1640 Sehested became a member of 
the august Rigsraad. He imagined, with some reason, that the 
proper field for the exercise of his talents was diplomacy, and he 
openly aspired to be minister of foreign affairs. Despite a success¬ 
ful embassy to Spain in 1640-1641 he did not obtain Ae coveted 
post, but was appointed viceroy of Norway (April 1642). He 
had now the opportunity of displaying an administrative and 
organizing ability, united with a zeal for reform, as remarkable 
as unexpected, which raises him high above his compeers. He 
made it his first object Aoroughly to develop Norway’s material 
resources, and reorganize her armunents and fiscal system; and 
he aimed at giving her a more independent position as 
regards Denmark. During Christian IV.’s second war with 
Sweden (1643-1645), Sehested, as viceroy of Norway, assisted 
his father-in-law materially. He invaded Sweden four times ; 
successfully defended Norway from attack; and, Aough 
wiAout any particular military talent, won an engagement at 
Nysakcr in 1644. After Ae war he renewed his reforming efforts, 
and during the years 1646-1647 strove to withdraw his vice¬ 
royalty from the benumbing influence of the central administra¬ 
tion at Copenhagen, and succeeded with the help of Chr^ian IV. 
in creating a separate defensive fleet for Norway and giving her 
partial control of her own finances. He was considerably assisted 
m his endeavours by the fact that Norway was regarded as Ae 
hereditary possession of the kings of Denmark. At Ae Mine 
time Sehe.sted freely used his immense wealA and officiRl TCsition 
to accumulate for himself property and privileges of all sorts. 
His successes finally excited the ens'y and disapprobation of the 
Danish Rigsraad, especially of his rival Kornts UKeldt (?.».), 
also one of Ae king's sons-in-law. The quaml became acute 
vAen Sehested’s semi-independent administration of Ae finances 
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of Ner«M^ infringed upon Ulfddt'* funcOow u lord tr^rer of 
the whole reelm; in November 1647 ^ ?««< 

and adecree wa* iuued that henceforth the Norwegian pipvjncial 
governors should send thek rents and taxes direct toCopenhagen. 
Sta the accession of Frederick IIL (1648), Seherrted strove hard 
to win his favour; but an investigation into his accounts as 
viceroy, conducted by his enemies, broug^ to light such whole¬ 
sale embezzlement and peculatian that be was summoned to 
araiear before a ikrredog, or assembly of notables, in May 1551, and 
give an account of his whole administration. Unable to meet the 
chtfges brought against him, he compromised matters by 
resigning his viceroyatty and hb senatorship, and surrendering 
all his private property in Norway to the crown. Throughout 
bis tri^ Sehested had shown consummate prudence. He 
surrendered voluntarily thrice as much as he had ever embezzled, 
and, calculating on the secret fondness of Frederick III. for a 
man of his monarchical tendencies, carefully abstained from the 
wild and treasonable projects of revenge which were the ruin of 
Korfits Ulfeldt. From 1651 to 1660 he lived abroad. At the end 
of 1655 he met the exiled Charles II. of England at Cologne, and 
lived a part of the following year with him in the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands. In the summer of 1657 he returned to Denmark, but 
Frederick III. refused to receive him, and he hastily quitted 
Copenhagen. During the crisis of the war of 1658 he was at the 
he^quarters of Charles X. of Sweden. In seeking the help and 
protection of the worst enemy of his country, Sehested ap¬ 
proached the very verge of treason, but he never quite went 
beyond it. When, at last, it seemed probable that the war 
would not result in the annihilation of Denmark, Sehested 
strained every nerve to secure his own future by working in the 
interests of his native land while still residing in Sweden. In 
April x66o he obtained permission from Frederick III. to come 
to Copenhagen, and was finally instructed by him as pleni¬ 
potentiary to negotiate with the Swedes. The treaty of Copen¬ 
hagen, which saved the honour of Denmark and brought her 
repw, was very largely Sehested’s work. He was one of the 
willing abettors of Fr^erick III. at the revolution of 1660, 
when he re-ento'ed the Danish service as lord treasurer and 
councillor of state. Both at home and on his fr^uent foreign 
missions he displayed ail his old ability. As a diplomatist he, 
in tome respects, anticipated the views of Grifienfeldt, supporting 
the policy of friendship with Sweden and a French alliance. He 
died suddenly on the a3rd of September 1666 at Paris, where 
he was conducting important negotiations. His “ politick testa¬ 
ment ” is perhaps the best testimony to his liberal and states¬ 
manlike views. 


See Tbyra Sahested, Hannibal Saheated (Copenhagen, 18B6); 
Jubus Albert Fridericia, AialsvatUens stdsU Doge (Copenhagen, 
i 894 ). (R. N. B.) 

8 EH 0 BI, a British station in Central India, within the state 
of Bbt^j with a station on the Bhcqial-Uijain section of the 
liidian Midland railway, 44 m. £. from Bhopal. Pop. (1901) 
16,864. It is the headquarters of the political agent for Bhopal, 
and a British military cantonment. For many years it was also 
the headquarters of the Bhopal contingent, raised is 1818, 
which was in 1903 incorporate in the Indian army. It is an 
inmagtant centre of trade. 

UlOHK^Fr. ^che, fern, of sec, dry), in limnology, on irregular 
fluctuation of the water-level of first observed and so 
named in Switzerland. (See Lake, and Geneva.) 

Umis ANTON <1850-1898), Hujwarian operatic conductor, 
vae bont at Budapat on the 7th of May 1850. He entered the 
Leipzig Censervatorium in October 1870, and remained there 
unu 187Z, when be was summoned to Bayreuth as one of 
Wamer’z copyists. There he assisted to make the first fiur copy 
ni Dcr Ristg its Nibdtmgen, Thoroughly imbued with tjbie 
Wsigneriap spirit, it was natural that he idiould take a part in 
the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876. His chance as a conductor 
came whenj on Wagner’s tecommenda^on, he was appointed 
to ^ Leip^ Stodt-T^ter, where be remained until, m iWa, 
]m jurat on tour with Angelo Neumann’s Rit^ com- 

paity,. To his conducting the critics attributed much <» iuch 


artistic success as attended the proflaerioanf the Tkibgy Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London In Jtme of that year. In 1883 
Seidl went with Neumann to Bremen, but two years later was 
appointed successor to Leopold Damrosch as conductor of the 
Gorman Opoa in New York, and in the same year he married 
Frkoiem Kraus, the distinguished singer. In America Seidl’s 
orchestra became famous. In 1886 he was one of the conductors 
■ at Bayreuth, and in 1897 at Covent Garden, London. He died 
in New York on the aSth of March 1898. 

See the memorial volume prepared by H. T. Finck, H. E. Krehbicl 
and others (New York, 1899). 

SEIONIORAGE, the due levied by the authority that possesses 
the right of coining on the metal that it manufactures into coin. 
The term “ brassage ” has been used to describe this due, when 
confined to the mere cost of the process ; the wider term “ seign¬ 
iorage ” being employed when the charge is so raised as to 
become a profit to the imposer. The exercise of the right of 
seigniorage has been the instrument by which most of the 
debasements of currency have been carried out. Under feud¬ 
alism, espeeidly in France, the chief nobles had this prerogative. 
In the modem state it is reserved for the sovereign authority. 
Most countries adopt a moderate seigniorage charge. Thus the 
fundamental currency law of France (1803) provides that “ only 
the expense of coining ” shall be charged. At present this due 
is 6 fr. 70 c. per kilo, of gold fine, or 0-24 %. The charge by 
the same law on .silver was 3 fr. per kilo, or i '66 %. The limita¬ 
tion on the coinage of silver in practically all countries has made 
the seigniorage on that metal very heavy. The policy of England 
in respect to gold has been peculiar. Since 1664 it has been freed 
from any chftfge, though the delay in return amounts to a small 
due. In consequence of this gratuitous coinage, English gold 
has been regarded as equivalent to bullion, and exchange fluctua¬ 
tions have been reduced. The policy was severely criticized by 
Adam Smith, and it does in fact amount to a bounty on the 
coinage of gold. The amount is, however, too insignificant to 
deserve attention, especially as there are compensating ^ins. 
The employment of a seigniorage of about 1 % on the 
“ sovereign ” was suggested by the proceedings of the Paris 
Monetary Conference of 1867, in order to bring about an assimila¬ 
tion of English and French money. By reducing the amount of 
gold in the sovereign to that in the proposed 25-franc piece an 
exact par would have been created, and, so it was hoped, the 
English currency and accounts need have undergone no chwge. 
The scheme was, however, rejected by a Koyol Commission on 
the ground that an adjustment of obligations would be required. 

The theory of the effects that a seigniorage produces have been 
discussed at length. The definitive results obtained may be 
briefly stated as follows ; (i) A seigniorage charge is the same 
as a debasement, but its evil effect may be avoided by limiting 
the amount of coin issued. (2) Seigniorage operates as a tax on 
the metal subject to it, and this tax tends ultimately to fall on 
the producers, or rather on the rent obtained through the pro¬ 
duction. A heavy seigniorage on gold would tend to lower the 
profits derived from the gold mines of the world, and might even 
compel the abandonment of the least productive ones. 

See MoMsy, MoNBTARy CoNFZRBNCZS, and Tokkn Momev. 

(C. F. B.) 

8E10N0BT, or Seigniory (Fr. seigneur, lord; Lat, senior, elder), 
in Eqglish law, the lordship remaining to a grantor after the grant 
of an estate in fee-sinq>le. There is no land in England without 
its lord: “ NuUe terre sons seigneur ” is the old feudal maxim. 
Where no other lord can be discovered the crown is lord as lord 
paramount. The principal incidents of a seignory were an oath 
of fealty; a “ qqit ” or “ chief ” rent ; a “ relief ” of one jjear’s 
quit rent, and the right of escheat. In return for theze privileges 
the lord was liable to forfeit his rights if he ne^d^ted to protect 
and defend the tenant (h: did anything injurious tp the feudal 
relation. Every seignory now existing must haw been created 
before the Statute of Quia Emptores (1290), which forbade the 
fittqra creation of estates in fee-simple by subinfeudation. 

only seignoriea of any impcnrtance at present are . the lord- 
ahips of manors. Ihey are regarded os incoi^ieai hereditaments, 
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•nd are Nther appendant or in gross. A seignory appendant 
passes with the ^ant of the manor; a seignory in gross—that 
IS, a seignory which has been severed from the demesne hmds 
of the manor to which it was originally appendant—^must be 
qiecially conveyed by deed of grant. 

Freehold land may be enfranchised by a conveyance of the 
seignory to the freehold tenant, bnt it does not extinguish the 
tenant's right of common {Baring v. Abingdon, 1892, 2 Ch. 374). 
By s. 3 (ii.) of the Settled Land Act 1882, the tenant for life’of a 
manor is empowered to sell the seignory of any freehold land within 
the manor, and by s. 21 (v.) the pnrehase of the seignory of any 
part of settled land being fraehold umd, is an authorized application 
of capital money arising under the act. 

SEME (Lat. Se^uana), one of the chief rivers of France, rising 
on the eastern slope of the plateau of Langres, about 5 m. N.W. 
of St Seine-l’Abbaye and 18 m. N.W. of Dijon. It keeps the 
same general direction (north-westwards) throughout its entire 
course, but has numerous windings : between its source and its 
mouth in the English Channel the direct distance is only 250 m., 
but that actually traversed by the river (through the departments 
of Cote-d’Or, Aube, Marne, Seine-ct-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, Seine, 
Eure and Seine-Inferieure) is 482 m. Though shorter than the 
Loire and Rhone, and inferior in volume to the Loire, Rhone and 
Gironde, the Seine derives an exceptional importance from the 
regularity of its flow. This feature is due to the geological 
character of its basin, an area of 30,000 sq. m., entirely belonging 
to France (with the exception of a few communes in Belgium), 
and formed in three-fourths of its extent of permeable strata, 
which absorb the atmospheric precipitation to restore it gently 
to the river by perennial springs. At Paris the average volume 
of the river per second is 5300 cub. ft.; after it has received all 
its tributaries the volume is about 10,600 cub. ft. At Paris it 
falls as low as 1550 cub. ft., and in exceptional droughts the 
figure of 1200 is reached. During the flood of 16^8 the volume 
between the quays at Paris is believed to have risen to 88,000 
cub. ft. per second. The height of the river above the normal 
at Paris was probably on that occasion about 21 ft., whereas in 
the disastrous floods of January 19:0 it was over 24 ft. Other 
notable floods are recorded in 1740, 1799, 1802, 1876 and 1883. 

Rising at a height of 1545 ft. above sea-level, at the base of the 
statue of a nymph erected on the sptit by the city of Paris, the Seine 
is at first such an insignificant streamlet that it is often dry in 
summer as far as Chfitillon (705 ft.) some 31 ra. from its source. At 
Bar its waters feed the Haute-Scinc Canal, though navigation thereon 
only begins at Troyes. It next passes M 4 ry, and at Marcilly receives 
the Aube (right), at which point the canal terminates and the river 
itself is canalized ; here it is deflected from its hitherto north-north- 
westerly to a south-westerly direction by the heights of the Brie, 
the base of which it skirts past Nogent and Montereau. At the 
latter point it receives the Vonne, its most important left-hand 
tributary, and is deepened from 5 ft. 3 in. to 6 ft. 6 in. It then 
resumes its general north-westerly direction, receiving the Loing 
(left) at Morct; having pas.sed Melun it is joined at Corbeil by the 
Essonne (left), and after its junction with the Marne (right), a 
tributary longer than itself by 31 m. at the confluence, reaches Paris. 
From this point to the sea its channel has been so deepened that 
vessels of 9 to 10 ft. draught can reach the capital. The river then 
winds through a pleasant champaign countiy past St Cloud, St 
Denis, Argentcuil, St Germain, Conflans (where it is joined from 
the right by the Oise, 56 ft. above the sea), Poissy, Mantes, Lea 
Andelys, between which and the sea the river is remarkable for its 
ditours, as also in the vicinity of Paris. At Poses the tide first 
begins to be perceptible. It next receives the Eure (left), and passes 
Pont de TArchc, Elbeuf and Rouen, where the sea navigation 
commences. The river is dyked below Rouen so as to admit vessels 
of 20 ft. draught, and large areas have thus been reclaimed for 
cultivation. At every tide there is a “ bore ” {barre or mauarel), 
tanging usually from 8 to 9 ft., and attaining its maximum from 
Quillebeuf to Caudebcc. Below QuiUebeuf (where the Risle is 
received from the left) the estuary begins, set with extensive sand- 
btmkt, between which flows a narrow navigable channel. Tancar- 
ville (right) is the starting-point of a canal to enable river boats for 
Havre to avoid the sea passage. The river enters the English 
Channel between Honfleur on the left and Havre on the right. 
The Marne brings to the Seine the waters of the Omain, the Oureq, 
and the Morin ; the Oise those of the Aiane; the Yonne those of the 
Armanfon. The low elevation of the bounding hills has rendered 
it comparatively easy to connect, the Seine and its affluents with 
adjoining river basins by means of canals. The Oise and Somme 
are connected to the Ttotidy or Ciozat Canal, which in turn is 
coatinaed to the Scheldt by means of the St Quentin Canal and the 


Oise, and to the Sanbte by that of Oise and Sambre. Between the 
Aiane and the Meuse is the Ardennes Canal, and the Aisne and the 
Marne are united by a canal which passes Reims. The Home has 
similatcommunication with the Meuse and the Rhine, Hie Yonne with 
the SaAne ( 1 ^ the Burgundy Canal) and with the Loire by the Loing 
Canal dividing at Montargis into two branches—those of Orleans 
and Briaie. 

SEINE, the department of northern France which has Paris 
as its chief town, formed in 1790 of part of the province of Ile- 
de-France. It is entirely surrounded by the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, from which it is separated at certain parts by the 
Seine, the Marne and the BiAvre. The area of the department 
is only 185 sq. m., and of this surface about a sixth is occupied 
by Paris ; the suburban towns also are close together and very 
populous. In actual papulation (3,848,618 in 1906) as well as 
m density (23-7 persons per acre) it holds the first place. Flowing 
from south-east to north-west through the department, the 
Seine forms three loops: on the right it receives above Paris 
the Marne, and below Paris the Rouillon, and on the left hand 
the BiAvre within the precincts of the city. The left bank of the 
Seine is in general higher than the right, and consists of the 
Villcjuif and Chatillon plateaus separated by the BWvrc ; the 
highest point (560 ft.) is above Chatillon and the lowest (105) 
at the exit of the Seine. Below Paris the river flows between 
the plain of- Gennevilliers and Nanterrc (commanded by Mont 
Valirien) oh the left and the plain of St Denis on the right. 
On the right side, to the east of Paris, are the heights of Avron 
and Vincennes commanding the course of the Marne. Com¬ 
munication is further facilitated by canals. 

Market gardening is the chief agricultural industry,and by means 
of irrigation and manuring the soil is made to yield from ten to 
eleven crofis per annum. Some districts arc sjiocially celebrated,— 
Montieuil for its peaches, Fontenay-aux-Roses for its strawlwtrics 
and roses, and other places lor flowers and nurseries. The tilam of 
GonneviUiers fertilized by the sewage water of Paris yields large 
quantities of vegetables. Milch-cows are reared in large numbers. 
The principal woods (Boulogne and Vincennes) belong to Paris 
It is partly owing to the number of quarries in the district that 
Paris owes its origin: Chktillon and Montrouge in the south yield 
freestone, and Bagneux and Clamart in the south and Montreuil and 
Romainville in tlie east possess the richest plaster quarries m France. 
Within the circuit of Paris arc certain old quarries now forming the 
catacombs. Most of the industrial establishments in the department 
are situated in Paris or at St Denis (yy.x.). The department is 
traversed by all tlio railway lines which converge in Paris, and also 
contains the inner circuit railway (Chemin de Per dc Cointure) and 
part of the outer circuit. There are 3 arronriissements (Paris, St 
Denis, and Sceaux), 41 cantons and 78 communes. The deiiartment 
forms the archiepi^pal diocese of iMris, falls within the jurisdiction 
of the Paris court of appeal and the acadAmie (educational division) 
of Paris, and is divided between the II., III., IV., V. and VI. corps 
d'armie. The chief places besides Paris are St Denis, AsniAres, 
AuberviUiers, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Clieby-sur-Seine, Courbevoie, 
Lcvallois-Pcrret, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Pantin, St Ouen, Colombet, 
Charenton, Ivry-sur-Seine, Montreuil-sous-Bois, Nantenc, Nogent- 
sur-Mame, Vincennes and Arcueil. 

SEINE, or Sean ( 0 . Fr. seigne, mod. seine, Lat. sogena, Gr. 
a-aYqirt), a draw-net), a type of fishing net, consisting of an ex¬ 
panse of netting weighted at the bottom and floated at the top 
edge by corks, cast from a boat or ship to enclose a space of water 
and then drawn into the vessel or to shore. 

SEME*ET>HARNE, a department erf northern France, formed 
in 1790 of almost the entire district of Brie (half of which belonged 
to Champagne and half to Ile-de-France) and a portion of 
Gatinais (from Ile-de-France and Orlianais). Pop. (1906) 
361,939. Area, 2289 sq. m. Seine-et-Mome is bounded N. by 
the department of Oise, N.E. by that of Aisne, £. by Marne and 
Aube, S.E. by Yonne, S. by Loiret and W. by ^ine-et-Oise. 
The whole department belongs to the basin of the Seine, and is 
drained partly by that river and partly by its tributaries the 
Yonne and the Loing from the left, and from the right the 
Voulzie^ the Y^res and the Marne, with its affluents the Oureq, 
the Petit Morin and the Grand Morin. With the exception of the 
Loing, flowing from south to north, all these streams cross the 
department from east to west, following the general slope of tite 
surface, whidi b broken u^ into several plateaus- from 300 to 
500 ft. in height (highest point, in the north-east, 705 ft, lowest 
105), and separated frenn each cflher by deep vaiieys. Most of 
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the pkteaiu belong to the Brie, a fertile well^ooded district of 
* dwey damcter. In the south lie the dry sandy dwtnct of 
the Fontainebleau sandstoies and part of the region known as 
the G&tinais. Ttw climate is rather more “ continental ” than 
that of Paris—the summers warmer, the winters colder; the 
annual rainfidi does not exceed i6 in. There is a striking differ¬ 
ence in temperature between the south of the department, 
where the famous white grape (ehasselas) of Fontainebleau 
ripens, and the country to the north of the Marne,—this river 
tnarking pretty exactly the northern limit of the vine. 

The wheat and oats of Brie are especially esteemed; potatoes, 
snaar beet, manael-wiirxel and green for^e are also important crops, 
and market gardening flouhshes. Provins and other places are well- 
known for their roses. The cider and honey of the department are of 

J ’ood quality. Thousands of the well-known Brie cheeses are mann- 
setared, and large numbers of calves, sheep and poultry are reared. 
The forests (covering a fifth of the surface) are planted with oak, 
beech, chestnut^hombeam, birch, wild cherry, linden, willow, poplar 
and conifers. Best known and most important is the forest of 
Fontainebleau. Large areas are devoted to game-preserves. Ex¬ 
cellent fteestone is quarried in the department, notably at Chftteau- 
Landon in the valley of the Loing, mill-stones at La Fertfi-sous- 
Jouarre: the Fontainebleau sandstone is used for pavements, and 
the white sand which is iound along with it is in great request for the 
manufacture of glass. Along the Marne are numerous gypsum 
quarries; lime-kilns occur throughout the department; and peat 
iafound in the valleys of the Ourcq and the Voulzie. Beds of common 
day and porcelain clay supply the potteries of Fontainebleau and 
Montereau. Other industrial estabiishmentH are numerous large 
flour-mills, notably those of Meaux, the chocolate works of Noisiel, 
sugar factories, alcohol distilleries, paper-mills (the Jouarre paper- 
mill manufactures bank-notes, See., Doth for France and for foreign 
markets, saw-mills, printing works (Coulommiers, &c.) and tanneries. 
Much of the motive-power used is supplied by the streams. Paris is 
the chief outlet for the industrial and agricultural products of the 
department. Coal and raw material for the manufactures are the 
chief imports. The Seine, the Yonne, the Marne, and the Grand 
Morin are navirablo, and, with the canals of the Loing and the Ourcq 
and those of Chaluert, CorniUon and Chelles, wlucb cut ofi the 
windings of the Marne, form a total waterway of over zoo m. Seine- 
et-Mame has j anondissements (Melun, Coulommiers, Fontainebleau, 
Meaux, Provins), zq cantons and 533 communes. It forms the 
diocese of Meaux (andiiepiscopal province o£ Paris), and part of the 
revolt of the V. army corps and of the acadimte (educational circum¬ 
scription) of Paris. Its court of appeal ia at Paris. Melun, the capital, 
Meaux, Fontainebleau, Coulommiers, Provins, Nemours and 
Honteraau (ifg.v.), are the more important towns in the department. 
Among other interesting places are Lagny (pop. 330Z), with an abbey- 
church of the 13th century; Brie-Comte Robert, witli a church of 
the early 13th centum; Ferrifires, with a fine chfiteau built in i860 
by Boron Alphonse Rothschild; Moret-sur-Loing, which preserves 
fortifications dating from the 13th century including two remarkable 
gateways; St Loup-de-Naud, with a church of the first half of the 
izth century; Jouarre, where there is a church of tlie rsth century, 
built over a crypt containing workmanship of the Merovingian 
period; and Vaux-le-Vicomte with the famous chateau built by 
Ponquet, minister of Louis XIV. 

HnNE-BtT-OISE, a department of northern France, formed 
in 1790 of part of the old province of Ile-de-France, and traversed 
from south-east to north-west by the Seine, whidi is joined by 
the Oise. Pop, (1906) 749,753. Area, 1184 sq, m. It is 
bounded by the departments of Seine-et-Mame on the E., Loiret 
on tiie S., Eur«-et-Inir on the W., Eure on the N.W. and Oise 
on the N. It encloses the department of Seine. The Epte on 
the north-west is almost the only natural boundary of the depart¬ 
ment. The streams (all belonging to the basin of the Seine) are; 
on die right the Vires, the Marne, the Oise and the Epte, and on 
the left the Esso^nne (joined by the Juine, which passes Etampes), 
the Oim, the Biivre and the Mauldre. Seine-et-Oise belongs in 
part of the tableland of Beauce in the south .and to that of Brie 
In the east. In the centre are the high wooded hills which make 
the charm of Versailles^ Marly and St Germain. But it is in the 
north-west, in the Vexm, that the culminating point (690 ft.) is 
reached, while the lowest point, where the Seine leaves the 
department, Is little more than 40 ft above the sea. The mean 
temperatan fa 51* F. 

SefaM-«t-Otse b a flouriahing ogricuHiiral and horticuHnn! de¬ 
partment. Wheat, oata, potatoes and sugar-beet are irapostaat 
cra]m VetuaUles, RambomUet, AiMteuil an among the numerous 
markft-gardening and horticulture centres, and wine is grown at 
Atgentenil and in other localities on the ludtt bank of the Mne. 
MOdedowa and dra^bt-oaen are the chief liveatock, and poultiy 


farming is prosperous, the town of Houdan giving its luuse to a Well- 
known br^ of fowls. Forests occupy abont 190,000 aens, the 
largest beiag that of BambouiUet fabout 3z,ooo acres). Oak, 
hornbeam, birch and chestnut are the conunonest trees. BuUdiog, 
paving and mill stones, gypsum, cement, Stc., are produced by the 
department which is very rich in quarries. Thm are mineral springs 
at Enghien and Forges-les-Bains. The most important industrial 
establishments are the national porcelain iactoiy at Sdvres; the 
government powder-mills of Sevian and Bouchet; paper-mills, 
especi^ly those of Essonnes and its vicinity, which are among the 
most important in Europe ; textile works, flour-mills, foundries 
arid engiueeiing, metallurgical or railway works at Evry-l^tit-Bourg, 
ViUeneuve-St Georges (^p. 9508) and elsewhere; agricultural 
iinplement factories at Dourdan and elsewhere; sugar-refineries and 
distilleries; crystal works (Meudon), laundries, large printing 
establishments, close to Paris; factories for chemiem products, 
candles, hosiery, perfumery, shoes and buttons; zinc-works, saw¬ 
mills. Seine-et-Oise exports chdefiy the products of its farms and 
quarries. Its imports include coal, raw material for its industries, 
wine, kaolin and wood. 

The railways of all the great companies of France (except the 
Southern) traverse the department, but most of the lines belong iu 
those of the Western and Northern systems. The Seine and the 
Oise, and the canals of Ourcq and Chelles provide about izo m. of 
waterway. Seine-et-Oise is divided into six arrondissements 
(Versailles, Corbeil, Etampes, Mantes, Pontoise, Rambouillet) with 
37 cantons and 691 communes. It ioims the diocese of Versailles and 
part of the educational circumscription (acadimie) of Paris and oi the 
regions of the II., III., IV. and V. armyeorps.the troops in its territory 
being under the command of the military government of Paris. Its 
court of appeal is also at Paris. 

Ibe most notable towns in the department are Versailles, the 
capital, (^beil, Sivres, Etampes, Mantes, Pontoise, Rambouillet, 
Argentouil, Poissy, St Cloud, St Cyr, St Germain-en-Laye, Meudon, 
Montmorency, Rueil and Marly-le-Roi (see separate articles). Other 
places of interest are Montfort-l’Amaury, which has a Renaissance 
church with fine stained glass, a gateway oi the i6th century and a 
ruined chltcau once the seat of the powerful family of Montiort: 
Montlhiiy, which preserves the keep (13th century) and other ruins 
of a celebrated fortress which commanded the road from I^ris to 
Orlians; Roche-Guyon, scat of the family of that name, which has 
two chateaus, one a feudal stronghold, the other also medieval but 
altered in the i8th century; Vigny, with a Gothic chateau of the 
15th century; Ecouen, where there is a chateau of the i6th century 
once the property of the Condi family, now a school for daughters of 
members of the Legion of Honour ; Dampierre, which has a chateau 
of the 17th century once the property of Charles, Cardinal of 
Lorraine; Maisons-Laffitte (pup. 8117), with a chateau of the same 
period once belonging to the lamily of Longueil. The chateau of 
Molmaison (i8th century) is famous as the residence of the Empress 
Jostohine. 

Of the churches of the department, which are very numerous 
mention may be made of those of Jouy-le Moutier (iith and izth 
centuries); Beaumont-sur-Oise (1301 century); Taverny (izth and 
13th centuries); Longpont (remains of an abb^-church dating from 
the iith to the 13th centuries). Near Cernay-la-VUle are interesting 
remains of a Cistercian abbey and near L 4 vy-St-Nom those of the 
abbey of Notre-Dame de la Roche, including a church (13th century) 
with stalls which are among the oldest in France and Ime tombs of 
the Lfivia-Mirepoix family. 

SEINS-INFERIEURE, a department of the north of France, 
formed in 1790 of four districts (Norman Vexin, Bray, Caux 
and Roumois) belonging to the province of Normandy. Pop. 
(1906) 863,879. Area 2,^8 sq. m. Seine-lnf6rieure is bounded 
N.W. and N. by the Engli^ Channel for a distance of 80 m., N.E. 
by Somme, from which it is separated by the Bresle, E. by Oise, 
S. by Eure and the estuary of the Seine, which separates it from 
Calvados. It is divided almost equally between the basin of the 
Seine in the south and the basins of certain coast streams in the 
north. The Seine receives from the right hand before it reaches 
the department the Epte and the Andelle from the Bray district, 
and then the Dam6tal, the Cailly, the Austreberthe, the Bolbec 
and the Lfaarde. The main coast streams are the Bresle (which 
fonns the ports of Eu and Tr6pqrt), the Vires, the Arques or 
Dieppe stream (formed by the junction of the Varennes, the 
Bithune and the Eaulne), the Scie, the Saane, the Durdent 
The Pays de Caux, the most extensive natural division, is a 
system of plateaus separated by small valleys, terminating akmg 
the Seine m high bluffs and towards the sea in steep chalk cliffs 
300 to 400 ft. W^, which are continually being eaten away and 
transformed into beds of shingle. The Bray district in the 
sooth-eost is a broad valley of denudation formed by the sea 
Ok it retired, and travened by valleyt covered with excellent 
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pasture. The highest point (about 800 ft^ is on the eastern 
border of the department In the comparatively regular outline 
of the coast th^ are a few breaks, as at Le Triport, Dieppe, 
St Valery-en-Caux, Ficamp and Havre, the Cap de la Hive, 
which commands this last port, and Ca^ Antifer, 12 or 13 m. 
farther north. Le Triport, Dieppe, Veules, St Valery, Veulettcs, 
Ficamp, Vport, Etretat and Ste Adresse (to mention only the 
more important) are fashionable watering-places. Forges-les- 
Eaux (in the east of the deputment) has cold chalybeate springs 
of some note. The winter is not quite so cold nor the summer 
so hot as in Paris, but the average temperature of the year is 
higher. The raini^ at Rouen is a8 in. per annum, increasing 
towards Dieppe. 

In general the department is fertile and well cultivated. Along the 
Seine fine meadow^nd has been reclaimed by dyking; and sandy 
and barren districts have been planted with trees, mospy with oaks 
and beeches, and they often attain magnificent dimensions, especially 
in the forest of Arqoes and along the railway from Rouen to Dieppe; 
Anus sylvstris is the principal component of the forest of Rouvray 
opposite Rouen. The forest of Eu covets 36 sq. m. in the north-east 
Cm the arable crops wheat and oats are the principal, rye, flax, colsa, 
sugar beet and potatoes being also of importance. Milch cows are 
kept in great numbers especially in the Bray district, and (iournay 
butter and Gournay and Neufchatel cheese are in repute. The farms 
of the Caux plateau are each surrounded by an earthen dyke, on 
which are planted forest trees, generally beech and oak. Within the 
shelter thus provided apple and pear trees grow, which produce the 
cider generally drunk by the inluibitants. With tlie exception of a 
little peat and a number of quarries, Seine-lnffirieure has no mineral 
source of wealth; but manufacturing and especially the textile 
industry is well developed. Rouen is &e chief centre of the cotton 
trade, which comprises spinning and the weaving of roumnenes, 
indiennes (cotton prints), cretonnes and other cotton goods. Elbeuf 
is the centre of woollen manufacture. Flax-spinning, the dyeing 
and printing of fabrics and other accessory industries also employ 
many hands. Engineering works, foundries and iron ship-building 
yards are found at Havre and Rouen. Wooden ships are also built 
at Havre, Rouen, Dieppe and Fficamp. Other estabUshments of 
importance are the national tobacco-factories at Dieppe and Havre, 
sugar-refineries, distilleries, glass-works, potteries, paperworks, soap- 
worlcs, chemical works, flour-mills, oil-factories, leather works, &c. 
The fisheries are the great resource for the inhabitants of the sea¬ 
board. Ficamp, wliich plays a ve^ important part at the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries, sends large quantities of cod, herrings, mackerel, &c., 
into the market; Digipe supplies Paris with fresh fish; St Valery 
sends boats as far as Iceland. The principal ports for foreign trade 
are Havre, Rouen and Dieppe. 

The chief imports of the department are cotton, wool, cereals, 
hides, coffee, timlier and dye-woods, indigo and other tropical pro¬ 
ducts, coal, ■ptroleum, &c. The exports include industrial and dairy 
products. Seinc-Infirieure is served principally by the Western 
railway, but the Northern railway also has several lines there. The 
Seine and other rivers provide 85 m. of navigable waterway. The 
canal of Tancarville from Quillebeuf to Havre is about 15 m. long, 
that from Eu to Triport about 2 m. The department is divided 
into five arrondissements (Rouen, Dieppe, Havre, Neufchfttel and 
Yvetot) 55 cantons and 760 communes. It forms the diocese of the 
archbishopric of Rouen and part of the region of the 111 . army corps 
and of the acudimie (educational division) of Caen. Its court of 
appeal is at Rouen, the capital. 

Rouen, Havre and Dieppe and in a lesser degree, Elbeuf, Ficamp, 
Harfleur, Lillebonne, Yvetot, Eu, Le Triport, Aumale, Etretat, 
Bolbcc, Barentin and Caudebec-en-Caux (see separate articles) ate 
noteworthy towns for commercial, architectural or other reasons. 
The following places are also of architectural interest. StMartin-de 
Boscherville, where there are remains of an important abbey includ¬ 
ing a fine church in the Romanesque style of the early 12th century 
and a Gothic chapter house of the latter half of the 12th century; 
Valmont, which has fine ruins (i6th century) of tiie choir of a 
Cistercian abbey-church; VarengeviUe, well known for the manor 
(l6th century) of Jacques Ango (see DritPPE) ; Graville-Ste Honorine, 
with a Romanesiiue church and other remains of an ancient abbey; 
Montivilliers, which has a fine abbey-church of the nth, lath and 
rfith centuries; and Arques, Boos, Martainville, Mesniires and 
Tancarville which have old chiteaus of various periods. 

BKXSIH (from M. Eng. saysen, seysen, in tlw legal sense of to 
put in possession of, or to take possession of, hence, to grasp, to 
seize ; the 0 . Fr. seisir, saisir, is from Low Lat. sadre, generally 
referred to the same source as Goth, satjan, O.Eng. settan, to put 
in place, set), the possession of such an estate in land as was 
anciently thought worthy to be held by a free man fWilliams, 
On Seisin, p. 2). Seisin is of two kinds, in law ana in deed. 
Seisin in law is where lands descend and the heir has not actually 
entered upon them; by entry he converts his seisin in law into 


seisin in deed. Seisin is now ctmlined to possession of the 
fmhold, though at one time it appears to have been used for 
simple Dossession without regard to the estate of the possessor.' 
Its im^rtance is considerably less than it was at one time, 
owing to the old form of conveyance by feoffment with livery of 
seisin having been superseded by a deed of grant (see Feoff¬ 
ment), and the old rule of descent from the person last seised 
having been abolished in favour of descent from the purchaser. 
At one time the right of the wife to dower and of the husband 
to an estate by curtesy depended upon the doctrine of seisin. 
The Dower Act (1833-1834), however, rendered the fact of the 
seisin of the husband of no importance, and the Married Women’s 
Property Act i88a practically abolished the old law of curtesy. 

Primer seisin was a feudal burden at one time incident to the 
king’s tenants in capite, whether by knight service or in socage. 
It was the right of tlie crown to receive of the heir, after the 
death of a tenant in capite, one year’s profits of lands in possession 
and half a year’s profits of lands in reversion. The right was 
abandoned by the act abolishing feudal tenures (la (jir. 11. 
c. 24,1660). 

In Scots law the corresponding term is '* saaine." Like seisin in 
England, saaine baa become of little legal importance owing to 
modem legislation. By an act of 1845 actual aasino on the lands 
was made unneceasary. By an act of 185S the instrument of saaine 
was superseded by the recording of the conveyance with a warrant 
of registratidn thereon. 

SEISMOMETER (from Gr. o-enr/io;, earthquake, and /lirpov, a 
measure). This name was originally given to instruments de¬ 
signed to measure the movement of the ground during earth¬ 
quakes (?.».). Observations have shown that, in addition to the 
comparatively great and sudden displacements which occur in 
earthquakes, the ground is subject to other movements. Some 
of these, which may be called “ earth-tremors,” resemble earth¬ 
quakes in the rapidity with which they occur, but differ from 
earthquakes in being imperceptible (owing to the smallness of 
the motion) until instrumental means are used to detect them. 
Others,which maybe called “earth-tiltings,” show themselves 
by a slow bending and unbending of the surface, so that a post 
stuck in the ground, vertical to begin with, does not remain 
vertical, but inclines now to one side and now to emother, the 
plane of the ground in which it stands shifting relatively to the 
horizon. No sharp distinction can be drawn between these classes 
of movements. Earthquakes and earth-tremors grade into one 
another, and in almost every earthquake there is some tilting 
of the surface. The term “ seismometer ” may conveniently 
be extended (and will here be understood) to cover all instruments 
which are designed to measure movements of the ground. 

Popularly it is supposed that earthquake recorders are instruments 
so sensitive to slight vibrations that great care is necessary in 
selecting a site for their installation. Although this sup- 
position is correct for a certain class of apparatus, as for 
example that which will record rapid elastic vibrations pro- ^ 

dneed by the movement of a train a mile distant, it is far from being 
so for the ordinary apparatus employed by the seismologist. What he 
usually aims at is either to record the more or leas rapid movements 
of the ground which we can feel, or the slow but large disturbances 
which do not appeal to our unaided senses. Generally speaking, the 
instruments used for these purposes are not disturbed by the vibra¬ 
tions resulting from ordinary traffic. In almost every household 
something may be found which will respond to a gentle shaking of 
the ground. Sometimes it is a loosely-fitting shutter or window- 
frame, a hanging drawer-handle, or a lamp-shade which will rattle; 
the timbers in a roof may creak, or a group o: wine-glasses with their 
rims in contact may chatter. Any of these sounds may call attention 
to movements w^h otherwise would pass unnoticed. Specially 
arranged contrivances which tell us that the ground has been shaken 
are cMled seismoscopes or earthquake indicators. A small colnmm 
as Iot example a lead pencil standing on end, or a row of pins propped 
up against suitable supports, or other bodies which are easily over¬ 
turned, may be used as seismoscopes. Experience, however, has 


' Up to the middle of the 15th century " seisin " waa applied to 
chattw equally with freeholds, the word " possessed ” bemg rarely 
used. In course of time the words acquired their modem meaning. 
See F. W. Maitland, " Seisin of Chattels," Laui Quarterly Review, 
vol. 1 . p. 324 and " The Mystery of Seisin," Law Q. A. ii. 481. 
Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, vol. fi. w seq.; Fry, L. J., 
in Cochrane v. Moore (l8go), 25 Q.B.D. 37. 
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glasB 01, and canying a 
disk or ^heie of lead at 1 . 
When tM stand on which 
IK rests is shaken, a multi¬ 
plied representation of this 
movement takes place at 
h, and any small body 
resting on that point, as 
im- example a sniaU screw 
f standing on its head, 
may be caused to topple 
over. If the loaded rod is 
elastic its tower end may 
be fixed in a stand, and 
the spherically carved base 
O' is no longer required. 
In this case &e motion at 
h is that of elastic switch- 
ii^. Apparatus of this 
kind may be employed for 
several pnrpom beyond 
merely indicating that an 
earthquake has taken place 


For example, if the falling body s is attached by a thread to the 
pendulum of a timepiece, it may be used to stop it and indicate the 
approximate time at which tite tremor occurred. In its most 
sensitive form r is a steel wire, the upper end of which passes freely 
through a small hole in a metal plate. By liie movement of the 
wire or the movement of the plate, especially if the latter projects 
from the top of a second and similar piece of apparatus, an electrical 
contact can be established by means of which an electromagnet may 
ring a bdl, stop a clock, or set frte machinery connected with a 
cylladcr or other surface upon which an earthquake machine may 
record the movement of the ground. 

The next class of instruments to be considered are seismometers 
or earthquake measurers, and seismographs or instruments which 
Stitaow ‘llngrama of earhtquake motion. Although a seiamo- 

nrafar. P^oph may be designs that will not only respond to 
Man- ‘’spid elastic vibrations, but will also record very 

slow and alight ondulatoiy movements of the ground, 
experience has shown that the most satisfactory results arc 
obtiwed when special instruments are employed for specud purposes. 

First we will consider the types of apparatus which are used to 
record t^ rapid back-and-forth movements of earthquakes whi^ 
can bo distinctly felt and at times are even destructive. The essential 
feature in these seismompbs it a fairly heavy mass of metal, so 
suspended that althongo its supports ore moved, some point in the 
mass r em a in s practically at test. For amall eauthquakea, in which 
the movemmit is rapid, the bob of a very long and heavy pendulum 
will practically comply with theoe conditions. If a style projecting 

from this pendulum rests upon 
say the smoked surftce of a giaas 
{date fixed to the ground, the 
vibratory motion of the ground 
will be recorded on the glass plate 
as a set of su]»iim{x>sed vitoa- 
tions. To obtain an o{>en diagram 
oi these movements the plate must 
be moved, aay by clockwork. 

Experience, however, has shown 
that even when the movementa of 
the ground an alarming the actual 
' range of motion is so small that 
a HLtisfactoiy record con be ob¬ 
tained only by some mechanical 
(or 0{>ticai) method of multiplica¬ 
tion. Thia it usually accompiishad 
as thown in fig. a. 6 it the bob 
of a {Mndnlnm, with its atyle s 
passing through a dot in the short 
arm of a light lever, sop, {dvoted 
at 0, and win its outer end resthig 
upon a revolving cylinder covered 
ertth smoked p«{>er. As ehown in 
the figure, it IS evident that the 
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_. . . . motion of 0 in the lino sop would 

not be reooMM, and to obtain a complete record of horlxontal 
iMvementa it is nscaHaty to have two levers at right angles to 
A ^plete arrangement of this kind is shown in the 
P,- the stjde s of the penduinin rests in slots in 

Hjarms of two writing levers pivpted at o sod o'. Motion 
..round in the direction os actuatM ohW the lever so'p', 
Mpoob m the direetiaa o's actnhtesonlys^, whilst motion in tater- 

f , 


mediate directions actnates both. The lengtii of the Short anna of 
the levers is nausUy i or A of the long arms. 

This tfpe of appaiatns has been replaced in Japan by what ate 
called duplex pendulum seism(q;n{>ha. The diange was 
made because tt freqnentiy happened that in consequence "Viu 
of the movement of the ground agreeing with the {leriod 
oi the pendulum, the latter no longer acted as a steady 
point, but was caused to swing, ^ the record became little better 
than that nven a seismosco{>e. Very long pendulums (30 to 
40 ft.) are 1^ subject to this disadvantage, but on 
the other band their installation is a matter of some 
difi&cnli^. A duplex {lendulum (fig. 3) consists of 
an ordinary pendulum diagrammatically repre¬ 
sented by ab, connected by a universal jomt to an 
inverted pendulum it. The latter, which is a rod 
{lointed at its lower end and loaded at c, would be 
unstable if it were not connected with i. Now 
imagine this system to be suddenly dimlaced so 
that a moves to a' and i moves toi'. In the new 
pontion b woiild tend to follow the direction of its 
(xiint of Stt|>|X)rt, whilst e would tend to fall in the 
opposite direction, and the bob of one (lendalum 
would exercise a restraint upon the motion of the 
oteer. If, as in practice, the moment of 6 is made 
slightly greater than ^t of c, the system will 
come slowly to a vertical position beneath a'd'. In 
this way, by coupling together an ordinary pendulum 
about 3 ft. in length with an inverted (lendulum 
3 ft. 6 in. long, it it easy to obtain the equivalent of 
alowly-moving very long {lendulam which is too 


sluggish to follow the back-iM-forth movements of 
its supports. 

To complete an instrument of this description (see 
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fig. 4) a {wint in the steady mass b is used as the fulcrum for the short 
arm of a light-writing index. This has a ball joint at s, a universal 
joint at 0 and a writing {xiint at p, resting uiwn a piece of smoked 
glow. Attention was first directed to the possibiUty of rendering 
ordinary {lenduiums more truiy astatic by A'ofessor Thomas Gray, 
who suggested methods by which this might be accomplished. T& 
method shown in fig. 4 is that devised by Professor J. A. Ewing. 
Records obtained from instruments of this description give informa¬ 
tion res{}ecting the range and principal direction of motion, and 
show us that in a given earthquake the ground may move in many 
azimuths. 

For obtaining an open diagram of an earthquake the best type of 
apparatus consists of a pair of horizontal pendulums writing their 
movements ui>on a moving surface. A simple form of „ . , 

horizontal pendulum as shown in fig. 5, consists of a rod, 
op, free to swing like a gate round a vertical or nearly 
vertical axis, 00', and loaded at some point b. In practice 
the weight b is pivoted on the rod whilst its outer end, which writes 

on a smoked surface, is made extremely 
light. When the frame of this arrange¬ 
ment is rapidly displaced through a small 
horizontal range to the right and left oi 
the direction in which the rod {joints, the 
weight b by its inertia tends to remain at 
rat, and tiie motion of the frame, which 
is that of the earth, is magnified in the 
ratio op to bp. This ap{>aratus, of which 
there are many ty{)es, was first intro¬ 
duced into aeismometiyr by Professor 
Ewing. 

To obtain a com{>lete record of hori¬ 
zontal motion, two of these pendulums 
are placed at right a^les; and by crank¬ 
ing one of the writing levers, o'p', as 
shown in the {ilan of fig. s, two rect¬ 
angular com{)onants of the eaiih's move¬ 
ments are written side by side. Since the 
movements of the groi^ are frequently 
accom{>aiited by a slight tilting, which 
would cause 6 or 6' to swing or wander 
away from its normal {wsitioa, a sufficient 
stamllty ia given to the weights by 
inclini i ^ tiie axis of the instiument 
sligbtte forwards. Although com¬ 
pounding coires{xmding portions of the 
diagrams given by instruments of this 
tjqie, it is possible to determine the 
range and direction' of tiie movement 
of which they are the resolved parts, 
their chiM value ia that they enable ns to measure with ease the 
extent of any vibration, half of which is called its amplitude, and 
the time taken to make any complete back-and-fortii movement, 
or Its period. Now II a be tiie amplitude expressed in miUlmetrea, 
aad t the period ex{ireaied in seconds, then the maximum velocity 
of M earth {wrticle aa it vibrates to arid firo equals 3 x3/1, whilst 
maximum acceleration equals 4**3/l'. The ionaet quantity 
determines the distance to which a body, as for example the ca{>ping 
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of a {Hilar, may be {aojected, whilst the latter measures the efiort 
exerts by an earthquake to overturn or shatter various t)odies. 
If after a heavy earthquake we find bodies that have been projected 
or overtnmed, then by observing the distance of projection, and tte 
height throngh which they have fallen, or their dimensions, we can 



Fig. 5. 

by means of simple formulae calculate quantities closely agreeing 
with those obtained from the seismoCTsm. For example, if a body, 
say a copmg-stone, has been thrown horizontally through a distance 
a, and fallen from a height b, the maximum horizontal velocity with 
which it was projected equals J(ga “/zi); or if the height of the 
centre of gravity of a column like a gravestone above the base on 
which it rests is y, and x is the horizontal distance of this centre 
from the edge over which it has turned, then the acceleration or 
suddenness of motion which caused its overthrow is measured, as 
pointed out by C. D. West, with fair accuracy by gxjy. 

To measure vertical motion, which with the greater number of 
earthquakes is not appreciable, a fairly steady mass to which a 
, multiplying light-writing index can be attached is ob- 
tained from a weight carried on a lever held by any 
form of spring in a horizontal position. Such an arrange- 
ment, for which seismologists are indebted to Professor 
T. Gray, is shown in fig. 6, in which B is the mass used as the steady 
point. This, when supported as shown, can be arranged to have 

an extremely slow period of 
vertical motion, and in this 
respect be equivalent to a 
weight attached to a v^ 
long spring, an alternative 
which IB, however, impracti¬ 
cable. The value of these 
records, as is the case with 
other forms of seismographs, 
is impaired by pronounced 
tiltingB of the ground. 

We next turn to types of 
instruments emplo^d to 
record carthmiakes which 
have radiated from their 
origins, where they may 
have been violent, to such 
distances that their move- 
menta are no longer pe^ptible. In these instruments the same 
principles are followed as in toe construction of horizontal pendulums, 
^ toe chief difierence being that toe so-called steady mass is 

■“vV arranged to have a much longer period than that required 
recording perceptible earthquakes. Instruments 
largely employed for this purpose in Italy are ordinaiy 
'pendulum seismographs as in fig. a. One at Catania 
* ' consists of a wei^t of 300 kilos suspended by a wire 23 

metres in length, the movements of which means of writing 
indexes an multiplied 12-3 times. With pendulums of shorter 
length. Say 2 metres, it is ne c e s sa r y to have a multiplicatioa 80 to 
100 fold a double system of very light levers, in order to tender 
toe extremely slight tilting of toeir support pmneptible. This 
arxangement, as devised by Professor G. Wcentmi of Padua, win 
yi^ exeellent mSgiams of the gentle undulations of earthquakes 
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which have originated at great distances, but for local distarbaaoss, 
even if the bob of the pendulum acts as a steady point, toe highly 
multiplied displacementa are usoaliy too great to M recorded. 

In Japan, Germany, Arutria, England and Ruaaia boiisontal 
pendulumi of toe von Rebeur-Paschwita type are employed, which 
by means of levelling screws are ututUy adjuated to Mve a natural 
period or double swing 
of from 13 to 30 
seconds. These pen¬ 
dulums ate usually 
small. The swinging 
arm or boom is ^m 
4 to 8 in. long hori¬ 
zontally, and carries 
at its extremity a 
weight of a few ounces. 

A simple form, which 
is sometimes referred 
to as a conical pen¬ 
dulum, may bo con¬ 
struct^ with a large 
sewing needle carrying 
a galvanometer mirror, 
suspended by means 
of a silk or quartz 
fibre as shown in fig. 

7. To avoid the possi¬ 
bility of displacements 
due to magnetic m- 
fiuences, the needle 
may be replaced by a 
brass or glass i^. 

The adjustment of the 
instrument is efiected by means of screws in toe bed-plate, by 
turning which the axis o'o' may be brought into a position ncaz^ 
vertical. As this position is approached toe period of swing becomes 
greater and greater, and sensibility to slight tilting at right angles 
to the plane of 0'0’m is increased. The movements of tlic apiiaratus, 
which when complete should Consist oi two similar {icndulums in 
planes at right angles to each other, are recorded by means of a 
beam of light, which, after reflection from toe mirror or mirrors, 
passes through a cylindrical lens and is focussed upon a moving 
surface of photographic paper. The more distant this is from toe 
pendulum toe greater is toe magnification oi toe angular movements 
of toe mirror. With a {leriod of 18 seconds, and the record-receiving 
paper at a distance of about 15 ft., a deflection of i millimetre of the 
lignt spot may indicate a tilting of ris part of a second of arc, or 
I in. in 32O miles. Although this nigh dcOTee of sensibility, and even 
a sensibility still higher, may be required in connexion with investi¬ 
gations respecting changes in toe vertical, it is not necessary in 
ordinary seismometry. A very sensitive modified von Rebeur 
instrument was employed by O. Hecker in his measurement oi the 
variation in toe vertical and of tidal earth tremors. 

A type of instrument which bos sufficient sensibility to record 
the various phases of uofelt earthquake motion, and which, at the 
suggestion of a committee of the British Association, bu been 
adopted at many observatories throughout the world. Is shown 
in fig. 8. With an adjustment to give a 13-socond period, a deflection 
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of I mm. at the outer end of toe boom corresponds to k tilting 
of the bed-Ate of o'-3, or 1 in, in 6-4 m. The recoril is obtsined 
by the light from a small lamp reflected downwards by a mirror so 
as to pass tfatoMh a slit in a small plate attach^ to the outer end 
of the bocu short stmk of light tons obtained moves with 
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___^ef the brnna over • kpoohiI iUt peipandSctitar to the 

AM aU made to the hd ol • box containto; clockimk dnvtoc a 
band ol btomido papOT, With tWa anangoment of «y>Med dita 
a MOt of light impiagei oo the photograph mirfaee and, the 
boom ia etaadr, pvee 'a iharp fine line. The pouage of the tong 
touid of a watch acroM the end of the elit every hovr cats of? the 
light, and givee hour marhe cmibhng the obeerver to team the time 
at which a disturbance has taken place. The chief function of the 
instrument is to meoanre slow displacements due to distant earth¬ 
quakes. For local earthquakes it will move relatively to the pivoted 
balance weight like an ordinary bracket seismomph, and for very 
rapid motion it gives seismoscopic indications of shght tremors due 
to the switching of the outer end of the boom, which is necessarily 
somewhat flexible. If we wish to obtain mechanical registration 
from a horizontal pendulum of the above type, we may minimize 
the effect of the friction of the writing index—say a ghuis fibre 
touching the smoked surface of moderately smooth paper—by 
using a considerable weight and placing it near to the outer end of 
the bi»m. In the Isle of Wight there is a pair of pendulums ar¬ 
ranged as in fig. 5. The stand is 3 ft. in height. Weights of 10 lb 
each are carried at a distance of 10 in. from the pivots of booms 
which have a total length of in. With these, or even with booms 
hati the above length, actuating indices arranged as shown in fig. *, 
but multiplying the motion six or seven times, good results may be 
obtained, At Koocs di Papa near Home there is a pair of horizontal 
pmdulumt with booms 8 ft. 9 in. in length, 17 ft. in vertical height, 
which carry near their outer ends weights exceeding half a hnndred- 
weight. Although such apparatus is far too cumbnsome to lae used 
by ordinary observera, it yields valuable results. 

An appM^ of great viUue in measuring slight changes in the 
vertiMl which have a bearing upon seismometneal olMervation is 
the Darwin bifilar pendirium. This consists of a mirror about half 
an inch in diameter, which, when it is suspended as 
shown to fig. o, rotates by tilting at right angles to 
the paper. By this rotation a beam of light re¬ 
flected from the surface suffers displacement. It 
is possible to adjust the apparatus so that a tilt of 
rm "w. of arc, or a change of slope of i in. in 
1000 miles, can be detected. {See Sir G, H. Darwin, 
Scitntific Papers, vol. i. (igoy).) 

The principle of the Vicentini instrument described 
above has been adopted by G. Agamennone, director 
of the observatory at Rocca di Papa, near Rome, 
and also by E. Weehert of Gfittingen. In the 
Agamennone seismometrograph the pendulum is 
cheese-shaped, and weighs 500 kilos in one form and 
2000 kilos, or over two tons in the largest. This 
cylinder, which is snspenden from a stand rigidly 
attached to the earth, has a vertical hole in its 
centre extending from its upper surface to ibi centre of gravity, 
and to the bottom of this well a light rod is fixed. The motion 
of the frame is communicated to this rod by an extension of the 
frame which makes contact with it just above its point of attach¬ 
ment to the well. The motion is first magnified by the lever, and, 
on its communication to a complex lever system above the station- 
ay mass, is still farther magnified before registration, wUch is 
effected by a pen supplied with ink writing on white paper. 
Mechanism is provided whereby the speed of die paper is donbled 
on receipt of a shock, an electric boll ringing at the same time 
to summon an attendant. In the Wiechert astatic pendulum 
seismometer the stationary mass is also cheese-shaped, but it is 
supported by a conical extension from its base, which balances it on 
the floor of its case. There is also an extension from the upper 
surface of the pendulum, in contact with a system of levers and rods 
attaol^ to the case ; an air-damptog cylinder is fitted to annul the 
free vibtattons of the pendulum. The motion of the rod consequent 
to a motloa of tlie case is modified by the projecting axle of the 
■tatiouaiy mass, and after much magnification is recorded on a sheet 
of smoked paper. This instrument was made with a pendulum 
weight of 1100 kilos or over a ton ; and with a modified construction 
the weight was incruaaed to iv,ooo kilos or nearly iq tons, porta¬ 
bility being obtained by replacmg the solid pendulum of the smaller 
instrument by a ab^ which con be filled with barytes, a heavy 
mineral readily obtainable in most places. This instrument, whicn 
has a magnification of azoo, detects the slightest tremors, and is 
coniMnently most useful in recording earthquakes of distant origin; 
its high sensitivenen and complications, however, militates against its 
common use. Wiechert hoe also constructed a eeismometer on the 
same principle, but in which the ttotionary mass is smaller, being 
adjustable between 80 and too kilos (180 and 440 Ib). 

The Stnsibnrg or Bosch seismograph differs from those just de¬ 
scribed in resembling the Milne instrument, i.e. it ia a horizontal and 
not a vertical pendnlum. The steady mass, however, is much larger, 
being too kilos (or aao tb ); the magnification is from 80 to too; and 
Btoi^istratioaiteSeotsaonaiDUef smoked paper. Anair-dimpii« 
apMMtns Js attached to order to animl Bie natnral osciUtoioas of the 
pe ww ttoto.,' Two of toesa instrumenit are set up, one to the K.-S. 
Wtenito aa 4 the other to the B.-W, 10 as to neord tha two horisontal 
c ton p q i to s to . AtMzepopnlatSttaiebHigtoBtraineathasattationaiy 
■sose <n SS kUoe. The Galitsin seismograph, devised Prtoce 
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GaBtzin, isof tiie same type, bitt it essentiaily diSers firom the Milne 
instrument to having its penduhini dead-beat: this is brought about 
tor an electromagnetie device. Magnification and registration of 
the motion is effected in the folloudng way. Attached to the pen- 
dulnm ia a ctot of fine wire which moves in the field of a pa& of 
magnets. The currents induced in the coil are led to a dead-beat 
D Arsonval galvanometer having the same natural period of vibra¬ 
tion as the pendulum. It is found that the motion of toe galvano¬ 
meter mirror faithfully records, except in a few special cases, the 
motion of the pcndulnm; toe actual record is made on sensitized 
paper. Two instruments are set up, and toe two components are 
recorded on one strip. 

AuraoKTiKS.—For older forms see R, Mallet's Report of the 
BrtHsh Association (iHiH). For modern forms see J. Milne, Seismology 
(London, 1898); Transc^ons of the Seismologiceu Society of Japan, 
vols. i.-xvi.; Seismological Journal, vols. i.-v. (Yokohama, 1880-. 
1*195): Bollettino Mia Societd Sismologica Italiana, vols. i.-v. (Rome, 

’ J’ Ewing, Memoir on Earthquake Measurement (Tokyo, 
1883) ; Reports of the British Association (1887-1902) ; E. Von 
Rebeur-Paschwitz, Das HorixontaJpendel (Halle, 1892); A. Sieberg 
Handhuch der Erdbebenkunde (Braunschweig, 1904). * 

SEISTAN, or Sistan (Sejistan), the ancient Sacastane (“ land 
of toe &cae ”) and the Nitnruz or “ Meridies ” of the Vmdidad, 
a district of Persia and Afghanistan, situated generally between 
30° 31° 3s' N., and between 61° o' and (including Rudbar) 

62° 40' E. Its extreme length is about 100 and its breadth 
varies from 70 to over 100 m., but the exact limits are vague, 
and the modem signification of the name practically comprehends 
the peninsula formed by the lower Helmund and its embouchure 
on the one side and the Hamun (lake) on the other. Its area is 
7006 sq. m.; 2847 sq. m. are Persian territory, while 4159 sq. m. 
belong to Afghanbtan. When British arbitration was brought 
to bear upon the disputed claims of Persia over this country in 
1872, it was found necessary to suppose two territories—one 
compact and concentrated, which was called “ Seistan Proper,” 
the other detached fmd irregular, called “ Outer Seistan.” 

I. Seistan Proper is bounded on the north by the Naizar, or 
reed-bed which fringes the Hamun ; west by the Hamun itself, 
of which the hill called Kuh-i-Khwajah marks toe central point; 
south by a line shutting in Sikuha and all villages and lands 
watered by the main Seistan canal; and east by the old bed of 
the Helmund, from 1 m. above the dam at Kohak to the mouth. 
M'ah-i-nau and Rindan are among toe more northerly inhabited 
villages. The Kuh-i-Khwajah is a sufficient indication of toe 
western side. Burj-i-Alam Khan should be included within the 
southern boundary as well as Sikuha. Khwajah Ahmad and 
Jahanabad, villages on the left bank, or west of the true bed of 
the Helmund, denote the eastern line. The whole area is esti¬ 
mated at 947 sq. m. 'The fixed population may be roughly stated 
at 35,000—some 20,000 Seistanis and 15,000 settlers—the greater 
part of whom are Parsiwans, or rather, perhaps, a Persian¬ 
speaking people. To the above numbers may be added 10,000 
Baluch nomads. Taking the aggregate at 45,000, we find nearly 
48 persons to the square mile. These figures are eight times in 
excess of the proportional result found for the whole of Persia. 
It should be explained that the designation Seistan Proper is 
not arbitrarily pven. The territory comprehended in it is 
spoken of as Seistan by the dwellers on the right bank of toe 
Helmund, in contradistinction to their own lands. At the same 
time it could only be but a fractional part—as indeed the whole 
country under consideration could only be—of the Sebtan of 
Persian histoiy. 

Seistan Proper U an extensive tract of sand and clay alluvium, 
generally flat, but irregular in detail. It has heaps, but no hills; 
butoto, but no trees, unless indeed three or four tamarisks of 
aspiri:^ height deserve toe name; many old ruins and vestiges 
of civilization, but few monuments or relics of antiquity. It is 
viell watered by rivers and canals, and its soil is of proved 
fertffity. Wheat or barley is perhaps the staple cultivation ^ 
but pMse, beans, oil-seeds and cotton are also grown. Among 
fruits, grapes^ and mulberries are rare, but m^ns and water- 
mekms, espe^ly the latter, are abundant. Grazing and fodder 
are not wanting, and besides the reeds peculiar to Sistan there 
are two grasses which merit notice—that called with 
yrtveh toe bed of the Hamun abounds on toe south, and ^ to^ 
and less salt kina on the higher ground. 
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a. Outer Sektan, the country on the beak of the Hel> 
mnnd, and east of its embouchure in ^ Hamun^ extends more 
than xoo m. in length, or from a point between the Charboli and 
Khuspas rivers nwth to Rudbar sou^ In breadth the district 
of Chakhansur, mwuring from the old bed of the Hefanund, 
inclusive of Nad Ali, to Kadah, may be estimated at some 30 m. 
It produces wheat and barley, melons, and perhaps a few vege¬ 
tal^ and oil seeds. Beyond the Chakhansur limits, southward 
or up to the Helmund, there is probably no cultivation save 
that obtained on the river bank, and ordinarily illustrated by 
patches of wheat and barlsy with melon beds. On the opposite 
side of the river, in addition to the cultivated portions of the 
bank, there is a large tract extending from south of Knhak, or 
the Seistan dam (iwni), to the gravelly soil below the mountain 
ranges which separate &istan from Bduchistan and Narmashir. 
The distance from north to south of this plain may be computed 
at 40 m., and from east to west at 80 or 90 m. Lands north of 
the Naiiar not belonging to the Afghan district of Lash Juwain 
may also be included in Outer Seistan; but it is unnecessary’ to 
m^e any distinction of the kind for the tract marked Haraun on 
the west, where it merges into the Persian frontier. The in¬ 
habitants are Seistanis or Parsiwans, Baluch nomads and 
Afghans. Between the Kuhak band and Rudbar they are mainly 
Baluch. Most of the less nomad tribesmen are Sanjurani and 
Toki, the sardars jealously claiming the former appellation. 

The most remarkable geographical feature of Seistan generally, in 
the modern acceptation of the term, is the Hamun, which stretches far 
and wide on the north, west and south, but is for a great part of the 
year dry or a mere swamp. It is a curious feature in the physical 
conformation of northern and western Afghanistan that none of the 
rivers flow to the sea, but that the Helmund and all the other rivers 
of western Afghanistan empty themselves into these lagoons, which 
spread over thousands of square miles. A noteworthy feature of the 
Seistan lagoon is that in times of excessive flood it overspreads a vast 
area of country, both to the north and south, shutting off the capital 
of Seistan (Nusretabad) from surrounding districts, and spreading 
through a channel southwards, known as Sbelag, to another great 
depression, called the Gaud-i-ifirreh. This great salt swamp is about 
1000 ft. lower in elevation and is situated so close to the Helmund as 
to leave but a few miles of broken ridge between. By that ridge all 
communication with Seistan must pass in time of flood. Seistan 
becomes a promontory connected with the desert south of tlie 
Helmund by that isthmus alone. In the early spring the existence of 
a lake could only be certified by pools or hollows of water formed at 
the mouths of the principal feeders, such as the Khash Hud on the 
north-east, the Parah Hud on the north-west, and the Helmund, 
where its old bed terminates at no great distance from the Khash 
Rud. BcUew describes the aspect of that portion of Seistan limited 
to the actual basin of the Helmund as indicating the former existence 
of a lake which covered with its waters a considerable area. On the 
north this tract has been raised to a higher level than the remainder 
by the dejiosit at the mouths of rivers of the solid matter brought 
down. It IS still, however, from 200 to 500 ft. below the level of the 
desert clifls ttiat bound it, and at some former period formed the 
shores of the lake ; and it is from 50 or 60 to 200 ft. above the level of 
the beds of the rivers now flowing into the existing Hamun. 

The water-supply of Seistan is about as uncertam as that of Sind, 
though the general inclination to one bank, the left, is more marked 
in the Helmund than in the Indus. Therefore the boundary lines 
given must be received with slight reservation. It is easy to see that 
a good year of inundation extends the borders of the so-called lake 
to within the Nairar ; and there are well-defined beds of dry canals 
intersecting the country, which prove the existence formerly of an 
extensive water-system no longer prevailing. The main canal of 
Seistan, confounded by some writers with the parent river, bears the 
waters of the Helmund westward into the heart of the country. 
They are diverted by means of a large band or dam, known indifier- 
ently as the " Amir's," the " Seistan " or the " Kuhak " band. It is 
conitructed of horizontally laid tamarisk branches, earth and per¬ 
pendicular stakes, and protected from damage by a fort on the left 
and a tower on the right bank of the river. Although this diversion 
of the stream may be an artificial development of a natural channel, 
and undoubtedly dates from a period long prior to recent Persian 
occupation, it appears that the later arrangements have been more 
maturely and better organized than those carried on by the pre¬ 
decessors of the amir of Kaian. The towns of Deshtak, Cbclfing, 
Burj-i-'Alam Khan, Bahramabad, Kimmafc and others of le» note are 
actually on the banks of this main canal. Moreover, it is the indirect 
means of supplying water to almost every town and village in Seistan 
Proper, feeding as it does a network of minor canals, by which a 
system of profuse irrigation is put in force. The yearly rainfall is only 
2 to 3 in. The Seistan depression receives the drainage of a tract M 
country over 125,000 sq. m. in area. 


m 

Provisions is Seistan am as a rflls Sltecieirt.:tlKAglt fitaap and 
oxen are somewhat popr. Bread is cheap and go^ho^ procurable 
to natives at less than a halfpeniw the pound. 'Vegetable^ are scarce, 
and rica is chiefly obtained from Herat. The inundated lands abound 
with water-fowl. Partridges and sand-grouse are occaaionally seen. 
River fish are plentiful enough, bat confined to one species, the 
barbel. 

The population is about 205,000, but the rountrj', even, with 
the lazy methi^s of the present day, furnishes a very larne 
amount of pain and food-su{^lies in excess of local require¬ 
ments, and It Muld, of course, be mode to furnish very mui^ 
more. Under improved government Seistan could with but 
little trouble be made into a second Egj'pt. 

The inhabitants of Seistan are mainly composed of Kaianis, 
descendants of the ancient rulers of the land 1 Sartmndis and 
Shahrakis, tribes supposed to have consisted originally of immi- 
^ants from western Persia; and Baluchis of the Nharui and 
Sanjurani (Toki) clans. Beilew separates the " Seistanis ’’; 
but it is a question whether this term is not in a large measure 
applied to fixed inhabitants of the country, whatever their 
descent and nationality. The dense reed-beds (Naizar) skirting 
the Hamun, often several miles in width and composed of reeds 
10 ft. or more in height, look impenetrable, but narrow winding 
lanes exist in them, known only to the SaySds (Arab, for 
“hunter”),.a strange aboriginal race of Seistan, who live by 
netting fish and water-fowl. These people live all the year round 
at the water’s edge, in huts made of reeds, and change their 
abodes as the waters advance or recede. They have a language 
of their own, and are an unsociable people, suspicious of strangers, 
ever ready to decamp if they think a tax-collector is near. 

History. —The ancient Drangiana (Zaraya, Daranka, “ lake 
land ”) received the name of “ land of the Sacae ” after this 
country was pernmnently occupied by the “ Scythians ” or 
Sacae, who overran Iran in 128 B.C. It was included in the 
Sassanian empire, and then in the empire of the caliphs. About 
A.D. 860, when it had undergone many changes of government 
under lieutenants of the Bagdad caliphs, or bold adventurers 
acting on their own account, Yakub b. Laith aJ-Saflar 
made it the seat of his power. In 901 it fell under the power of 
the Samanids, and a century later into that of the Ghaznevids. 
An invasion of Jagatais and the irruption of Timur are salient 
points in the history of Seistan prior to the Sefavid conquest 
(1508). Up to 1722 Seistan remained more or less a Persian 
dependency. At the time of-the Afghan invasion of Mir Mahmud 
(1722), Malik Mahommed Kaiani was the resident ruler in Seistan, 
and by league with the invader or other intrigue he secured for 
himself that particular principality and a great part of Khorasan 
also. He was slain by Nadir Kuli Khan, the general of Shah 
Tahmasp, who afterwards, as Nadir Shah, beeme possessor of 
Seistan as part of his Persian dominions. Shortly after the death 
of Nadir (1751) Seistan passed, together with other provinces, 
into the hands of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the first sovereign in a 
united Afghanistan. On the death of Ahmad Shah in 1773 the 
country tecame a recognized bone of contention, not so much 
between Persians and Afghans as between Herat and Kandahar; 
but eventually the internal dissensions of Afghanistan gave 
Persia the desired opportunity ; and by a steady course of 
intrigue and encroachment she managed to get within her gra^ 
the letter lands on the left bank of the lower Helmund and some¬ 
thing on the right bank besides. Wten British arbitrator 
appear^ on the scene in the beginning of >872, though compelled 
to admit the shah’s possession of what has been called “ S^tan 
Proper,” he could in fairness insist on the evacuation of Nad Ali, 
Kala Fath, and all places occupied on the right bank by Persian 
troops; and furthermore he left to the Afghans both sides of 
the river Helmund from the dam of Kuhak to its elbow west of 
Rudbar. A part of the work of General Sir Frederic J. CokUmid, 
K.C.S.I., who conducted rite first Seistan demarcation oommiMion 
in 1872, was left undone and completed only in 1903-1905 by 
Cbl. Sir Henry McMahon, K.C.I.E. 

See £asUrn Pmia, vol. 1.; BeUew's " Record of Seistan Mission," 
Journal of Jl, Ctot. Socuty, vol, xliii. (1873); Col. Sir H, McMahon’s 
Mper in Giograpiieal Journal (September to October, 1906); alto 
Fbosia. J, C. 3 A. Ix.-S,) 
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MiAm. ijasm Anrai. favourite and minuter of tibe 
Bmperor raeriiu. He ton of Stfus Strabo, prefect 

arOeMaetoriaiu, and waaadopted into die Aelian gem.,After 
h« &lte?djartiire from to take up the governorship 
of Egypt, Sejanus wae made prefect m his stead. He gained the 
confidence of Tiberius, and, supported by the praetorians, whom 
he concentrated in a camp on the Viminal Hiu, became virtually 
mW of Rome. But he aimed still higher, and determined to 
put all the members of the royal house out of his way. Having 
removed Diiisus (the son of Tiberius) by poison, he persuaded 
the emperor to retire to the island of Capreae. The death of 
Ihusus was followed some vears later by those of Agippina 
(the wife of Germanicus) and her sons Drusus and Nero, llbmas 
at last saw throuf^ his desigm, and caused Sejanus to be put 
to death (a.D. 31). 

Tacitus, Annals, iv. 1, 2, 3, 8, 39-59, 74, v. 6-g; Suetonius, 
Tibsrius, 6 a; Dio Cassius Ivii. Iviii.; Juvenal x. 65-86 ; J, 
JQlg, Vtta Asia Ssjani (1882), with notes giving full references to 
aumoritles; J. C. Tarver, Tibmus th$ Tyrant (London, 1902), 
chap. xvii. 

nRONfil, aport on the Gold Coast in 4° 57' N., 1° 42' W., and 
167 m. by rail S. by W. of Kumasi. Pop. (1906) about 5000, 
of whom some 200 were whites. Sekondi is one of me old trading 
statiom on the Guinea coast, and Fort Orange was built here by 
the Dutch about 1640, the English later on building another fort 
near by. In 1694 the Dutch fort was plundered by the Ahanta, 
who in 1698 burnt the English fort. It was not rebuilt, and it 
was not until 1872 that the place became definitely British. 
The town was of comparatively little importance until it was 
chosen as the sea terminus of the railway serving the gold-mining 
districts and Ashanti. The railway reached the Tarkwa gold¬ 
fields in 1901 and the Obuassi mines in 1902. From that date 
Sekondi became the chief port of the Gold Coast colony, gold, 
rubber and timber being the principal exports. In 1908 the total 
trede of the port was £2,121,420. There is no sheltered harbour, 
but at the landing place ate piers provided with cranes. Landing 
is effected in lighters, ships anchoring in the roadstead half a 
mile from the shore. The public buildings include Fort Orange, 
a church, court-house, government offices and hospital. The mean 
temperature is about 79° F.; the rainfall about 40 in. a year. 
The climate is unhealthy for Europeans, but by the reclamation 
of the heighbourii^ lagoons its sanitary condition has been im¬ 
proved. Sekondi is governed by a municipality, created in 1905. 
Itis in telegraphicmmmunicationwitkEurope by submarinecable, 
and h ser^ by British, German and Bel^an lines of steamers. 

HLAflHIAin, or Elasmobrancrii, a subclass of fishes, 
induding the vinous kinds of Sharks and Rays. 

Strueturat Features .—^The general shapw is somewhat spindle- 
Iflce in the Shades, while in the Rays—in correlation with the 
ground-feeding habits—^the body has become greatly depressed. 
Departures from the normal are seen in the Hammerheads 
{Sphyma), where die sides of the head are so produced as to 
a hammer shape, and in the Saw-fishes {PrisHs), vhere the 
head it prolonj^d forwards as a greatly elongat^ flattened 
rostruifi. In r^ard to the finSj the tail is heterocercal' in the 
adults of living forms, except m CUamydasdachus, sdiere the 
protocercal o^itum persists; the pectc^ fins are greatly 
enlarged in the Rays, in which movement is effected mainly 
tiie passage badfwards of waves of flexure along die peroral 
fins ; l&e pdvic fins in the last-iuuned fishes have their hinder 
portions modUied in the male to form special copulatory organs, 
the ntyxipterygia or “ claspers.” 

The mimtb opening is a ventratty pla(^ crescentic slit except in 
CMamydaseloflius, where it la nearly terminal. The olfactory organs, 
lying in front of the mouth, are widely open to the exterior, and in 
eesaeoaaee'areetmnectad witii'tiianiouUibyoronasalgroovee. The 
qdmonlar openittg traqoently letaina m the adult an opening to the 
eaterior bemnd or below the eye. In the Bayi it ie need mamly for 
inepiratlon. The poet-epiracular elefte open freely to the exterior, 
eeea gnaided by a fiap-uln extension of its anterior margin which 
servSirM a v^e to aaoW water to pass ctoly in one direction, vix. 
o u tw ar ds. In toe Holboephail the anterior fhfo, that arising bum the 
hyoid ahto, is'giaatiy enlari^ so as to form an oparculum oovettog 
over au'toe ohm lying poeteiior to it. 
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The poetqiiiacnlsi defti are nemUy five in number.,hwt six in 
ChtamyioselMm and SoHdanut gritemt, and seven in bl, einaraus. 
The gdl lamellae are st»p-Uke and attached by their edges to the 
gill septa. Fully developed lamellae an present on the anterior 
wall 01 the hyobianchial clefts and vestigial lamellae on the anterior 
wall of the spiracle where they form toe " peeudobranch." 

In toe Basking Shark Cstorhinns toe pharyngeal openings of the 
gill cleits are guarded by series of long slender tods—the greatly 
elongated representatives of the small conical " gill rakers ” found 
id this position in other fishes. These structures form a sieve- 
like amngemAt for preventing the minute creatures (plankton) 
upon whito this shark feeds from passing out through toe gill 
clefts. 

There appears to be no representative of toe lung or swimbladder, 
and there are no pyloric caeca. The intretine is provided with a 
spiral valve in its interior which varies in character in different 
forms (1). A glandular caecum—the rectal caecum —opens into the 
dorsal side of toe rectum. In regard to the coelonuc spaces the 
Selachians exhibit the interesting feature that the pericardiac cavity 
is in toe adult in communication with the general splanchnocoele 
by an open channel sometimes forked at its posterior end. This 
communication apparently arises secondarily and is not due to a per¬ 
sistence of the embryonic communication (2). In the case of Torpedo 
and in toe ordinary Rays certain portions of the muscular system 
are converted into electrical organs. In the Skates and Rays the 
electrical disturbance is relativdy small—^imperceptible by human 
beings—but in Torpedo it is very considerable. No doubt the 
electric organs subserve a defensive function. 

The kidney of the adult is a mesonephros. The pronephros is 
never functional, though it appe^ in a vestigial form in the embryo. 
The mesonephros shows a division into a brooder posterior portion 
which alone is renal in function, and a slender anterior portion which 
in the male subserves a genital function. The female genital duct 
is a typical Mullerian duct having at its anterior end a wide coelomic 
funnel and lined by glandular epithelium whose secretion forms 
adventitious coats round the egg during its downward passage. 
The spermatozoa find their way to the cloaca by way of the mesone¬ 
phric duct, the hinder portion of which is dilated to form a vesicula 
seminalis. The urino-genital sinus—formed by the fusion of the 
mesonephric ducts at their binder ends—^projects forward as a 
pair of pockets (the so-called sperm sacs). 

The skeleton of the Selachian shows remarkably archaic features, 
inasmuch as the interual skeleton is entirely cartilaginous, the 
bony or placoid skeleton retaining its primitive superficial position 
and not showing in any port a tendency to sink or s^ad inwards 
lor the reinforcement of the cartilaginous skeleton. TOe vertebral 
column is of the chordacentrous type, although in some of the more 
archaic of known fossil forms (neuropterygu, Ichthyotomi, Acan- 
thodei, Hybodus) the cbondrified secondary sheath of the notochord 
apparently retained in toe adult the unsegmented condition. The 
same holds for the Holocrohall and for the hinder part of the vertebral 
column of the existing Chlamydoselachus. The centra are usually, 
if not always, strengthened in the adult by the deposition of Ume 
salts in the intercellular matrix: such calcified cartilage must be 
carefully distinguished from true bone. The arrangement of the 
calcified tracts shows differences which are of taxonomic importance. 

In the cyclospondylous type (fig. 1, A) the calcified tract has the 
form of a double cone—of the wall of i " ‘ 


transverse section 
appears as a simple 
circle {Palaeo- 
spinax, Acanthias, 
Scymnus). In the 
tectospondylous (fig. 
I, B) type, ad¬ 
ditional calcified 
tracts are developed 
outside and concen- 
trfewlth the original 
double cone (nito- 
idei), while in the as- 
terospondytous (fig. 
I, C) ty^ toe ad¬ 
ditional calcifica. 


cone—of the wall of a dice-box — and in 
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1 *^®- *•—Diagrammatic tranveise sections 
Illustrate the Cyclospondylous (A), the 
of* Tectospondylous (B) and toe Asteroepondylous 

(C) ty™ of vertebra. 

CaI^cI tracts. k.a, Haemal arch. 

double cone, so as to produce a star-like appearance in cross section 
{Scyttium, Larnna). Eventually in the adult toe calcification may 
exb^d from the special tracts tabove mentioned throughout the 
whole centrum. In certain cases (Carehariidae, Ac.) toe transverse 
section of the centrum is modified by its surfiree becoming indented 
by toe in^wto of cartilage tracts (calcified or not) situa^ external 
to toe primary sheath, thus producing an appearance something 
like a Maltese cross. 

The arch elementA of toe vertebral colutttn have lost In variable 
degrees toe numerical correspondence with toe centra which they 
possibly once poosessed. The some applies to the relations of toe 
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coatm with the iandameotal body matameriim, m shown by the 
nemo-muscnlaT segawats; t.f. there are iseqiieB.tly in the caudal 
region in sharks (3) two centra to each neuio-muscular segment, while 
in part of the trunk in Notidanidae one centrum corresponds to two 
neuro-muscular segments. 

The chondroctaninm retains through life its primitive character. 
The ethmoidal region is prolong forwards into a restrain—winch 
may be of enormous size (Pristu), or may be of insignihcant dimen¬ 
sions as in most sharks. 

The law apparatus is also remarkably archiuc: the functional 
jaws being the paMopterygofuadrate cartUage and Meckel's cartilage 
respectivdy. The suspension from the skull is typically hyoslyitc, 
except in Nottdanus where it is ampkistylic, in the Holoctpiuiix 
where it is autostylic, and in Hetcrodontus where it approaches the 
antostylic condition. 

The skeleton of the postmandibular visceral arches consists of a 
half hoop of cartilage on each side divided mto a number of seg¬ 
ments : the two half hoops are connected ventrally by a median 
copula {basihyal, or basibratukial). The hyoid arch most usually 
snows a division into a dorsal {hyomandtbular) and a ventral {(era- 
tohyal) element, and except in the Notidanidae the dorsal segment 
IS of large size in correlation with its function in the suspension of 
the jaws. This enlargement of the hyomandibular is pLrticul^ly 
marked in the case of the Kays (Kata) where it may become freed 
from the ventral segmented part of the arch which articulates 
directly with the skull. The branchial arches usually are segmented 
on each side into four pieces {pharyngobraHchiat, eptbranchial, 
ceralobranckial and hypohranchial) in addition to the median cimula. 

All these visceral arch skeletons bear on their outer surface a 
number of cartilaginous rays which radiate outwards and support 
the gill septa. Those attached to the hyoid arch {brancktoslegal 
rays) show by their specially large size a foreshadowing of &e 
development of the operculum of the higher group of fishes. 

In addition to the elements already mentioned slender cartila¬ 
ginous rods of doubtful significance are found superficial to the jaw 
cartilage (labials) and to certain of the branchial arches (extra 
braiicAials). 

The limb girdles of the Selachians are very simple —a hoop of 
cartilage incomplete dorsally in the case of the pectoral, a transverse 
bar of cartilage in the case of the pelvic girdle. 

In the ancient ITeuracanthid.s the two halves of the pectoral 
girdle remained distinct m the adult, and each was segmented into 
ihrec pieces, thus showing a remarkable correspondence with the 
visceral arches lying in front of them. (For the bearing of this on 
theories of the origin of limbs see Ichiuyolocy : Anatomy.) In some 
existing sharks (e.g. Acanthtas) a relic of this condition is found—the 
dorsal extremity of the girdle being segmented oft from the rest. 

The cartilaginous skeleton of the pectoral limb consists of numerous 
cartilaginous rays wliich typically are connected with the girdle 
through the intermediary of three basal pieces known as propterygium, 
mesopterygium and metaplerygium. In the Rays, in correlation with 
the gigantic development of the pectoral fins, the propterygium and 
metapterygium btsome greatly enlarged in an anteroposterior 
direction—the former becoming attached to the side of the cranium 
or even meeting and fusing with its fellow in front ( 7 'rygon). In 
the pelvic limb the rays are—except a few in front—borne on the 
outer side of a single backwardly projecting basal piece (metaptery- 
gium). In the male this is continued backwards to form the skeleton 
of the ciasper. 

The limb skeleton shows remarkably interesting features in the 
ancient extinct shacks Cladoselache and Pleuracanthus. 

The placoid or bouy skeleton is seen in its most archaic form in 
Selachimts in the form of superficially placed placoid scales. These 
may be uniform in size forming the chanctenstic shragreen of the 
various sharks, or scattered scales may be greatly enlarged os in 
the thorobacks, or finally the scales may have completely atrophied 
as in the electric ray (Torpedo). 

Local placoid elements or aggregations of placoid elements may 
become specially enlarged to form defensive or offensive weapons. 
In the sawfish (Pristis) a row of greatly enlarged placoid spines 
along each side of the rostrum form the " teeth of the saw, and a 
similar condition occurs in the sharks of the genus Pristiopkorus. 
In the sting-rays the tail is armed with a large serrated spine taking 
the place of the dorsal fin and having behind it smaller spines, the 
front one of which increases in size and becomes functional if the 
previously functional sj^e is broken off. 

The portion of skin involuted to line the buccal cavity carries 
with it its armature of placoid scales (CMamydoselackus). Normally 
these undergo atrophy except near the mar^ of the cavity where 
they are greatly enlarged to form the teeth. These vary greatly, as 
mi^t be expected, in accordance with the nature of the food—they 
may be sha^ prehensile spines, or triangular catting blades with 
serrated edges (e.g. carckarodon and other sharks) or flattened 
plates adapted to crushing Molluscan shells (e.g. various rays). 

Vascular System ,—The heart possesses a single atrinm and a single 
ventricle. C>]>ening into the atnum is a welFdeveloped sinus venosus 
and leading from ventricle into ventral aorta is a well-developed 
rhythmically contractile conus arteriosus, containing a complex 
arrangement of pocket valves. These pocket valves are arrangra in 
longitudinal rows, each row representing the remains of a longi¬ 


tudinal ridge in the conus of the embryo. The valves of each tow 
tend to become differentiated in size, s.g. in KAins the anterior valve 
in each row U con^erabiy enlarged. Finally a conditiaa may 
reached in which all the valves of me row disappear except two as in 
SeylUam eamtcula. As regpids the t m ai n i n g parts of the blood- 
vascular system, probably the most ohsiactenstic feature is the 
tendency’ seen m various Selachians for the main venous trunks 
(cardinals and hepatic veins) to become dilated at Uieir front ends 
into a special sinus which fills the cavity of the orbit. The kidneys 
are provided with a well-developed renal portal system. 

Nervous System.—Ths brain of tlie Selachians shows a mixture of 
primitive and specialized characters. The hemisphere region is 
remarkable for the indistinctness of the two hemis^ieres. This has 
been looked on by some, eg. Gegenbaur, as a primitire feature, me 
hemispheres having not yet been developed. To others, including 
the writer of this article, the balance of evidence seems in favour of 
the condition in Selachians being due to a secondary disappearance 
of the separation between the two hemispheres. In such com¬ 
paratively primitive forms as the Notidanidae the paired character 
of the hemisphere region is still clearly Indicated. In the Raiidae on 
the other hand even the lateral ventricles have lost their paired 
character, while in Myiiobatis the ventricle of the region has dis¬ 
appeared entirely, leaving a solid unpaired mass. Although the 
hemisphere region has in great part lost its paired character, this 
docs not apply to me anterior outgrowms from me hemispheres, 
me olfactory lobes. In me Holocephali me olfactory lobes remain 
close to me hemisphere surface. In omcr Selachians, however, me 
olfactory organ, wim me olfactory lobe attaclied to it, becomes 
carried away by differential growth to a lesser or greater distance 
from me hemisphere. The result is that me middle part of me ol¬ 
factory lobe becomes greatly drawn out (Olfactory tract or peduncle). 
The swelling at its anterior end is now spoken of as the olfactory lobe, 
while its hinder end, where it passes into the brain, is me olfactory 
tubenle. 

In me region of the thalamencephalon there is a well-developed 
infundibular gland, and me pineal body is present in me form of a 
greatly elongated slender tube which passes upwards and forwards to 
end in contact with the cranial roof about me level of the anterior 
boundary of the hemisphere region. The pineal body ends in a small 
bulbous enlargement but shows no trace of eye s^cture. In the 
mesencephalun are a pair of well-developed optic lobes. 

The cerebellum is highly developed—as in me case of omer fishes 
which jierform active and complex movements. The medulla 
oblongata shows a characteristic feature in Torpedo, where the nucleus 
of origin of tlie electric nerves forms a large swelling on the floor of 
me fourm ventricle on each side of me mesial plane. In connexion 
wim the organs of special sense in me Selachians, there are various 
])ulnts of general interest. In various forms, e.g. Scyltium and Saia, 
the olfactory organ is connected with the mouth by means of an open 
gutter—me oronasal groove—in which we may probably see the 
homologue of me similar groove which appears in the embryo of the 
iiighcr vertebrates and which, becoming covered in, gives nse to me 
communication between nose and buccal cavity e»o me internal 
nares. The otocysl or auditory organ, which arises in ontogeny as an 
involution of me ectoderm, is remarkable in me Selachians from me 
fact that it does not become completely enclosed. Throughout hfe 
the ductus cndolymphaticus remains open to the exterior by a minute 
pore on me dorsal side of the head. In Pkina (4) mis communication 
of otocyst with exterior is relatively wide, and mrough it grains 
of sand gain admission to me interior of the otocyst, where mey 
take me place functionally of me small calcareous otoconia of 
other forms. 

Cutaneous Sense Organs .—As in other fishes mere is a rich develop¬ 
ment of sense buds scattered over the general surface of me head 
and body. Certain of mese retain their superficial position through¬ 
out life, while others are carried inwards by involution of me ecto¬ 
derm so that mey come to be sunk in pits. These pits may become 
prolonged into tubes wim dilatations at meir inner ends containing 
the sense buds (’' Ampullae of Lorenzifli " of me head region), or 
meir external opening may be narrowed to a fine sUt, or they may 
become comple^y mut off from me exterior (" Savi's vesiclea " on 
ventral side in Torpedo). Another series of mese cutaneous sense 
buds is arranged in rows on me head and trunk to form me character¬ 
istic organs of the lateral line. These are innervated by me lateralis 
system of nerves. These organs, like me sense buds already 
mentioned, become sunk beneam the surface, lymg first in the floor 
of an open groove (CAtnuiera) and later, as this becomes covered in, 
in a canal which opens to the exterior at mtervals by pores. 

Ontogenetic Development .—The Selachians possera large heavily 
yolked eggs and show corresponding modifications in their develop¬ 
mental j^ocesses. Segmentation is partial, resulting in me for m at ion 
of a blastoderm. The process of gastrulation is much less modified 
than, in ^ Sauropsida (where similar conditioDs prevail as regards 
quantity of y<ffk), and ejo be readily compared wim the memod 
seen in the larger types of holobiastic eu- 

Fertilizatian is mtamal, me myzipterygia or claapers serving as 
intromittent organs. On its passage emwa tiie oviduct -the egg 
normally becomes surrounded oy a layer of albumea and by a tough 
external envelope of flattened quadra^ular shape. The corners of 
me external capsule may be produced into points (Kota) or into kmg 
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wtnetoim iScyUttm^ which serv* to Anchor it to mm- 

^lo ft iu^ nimbeT ol Seiachiani the adoption ot intemiil ietttlisft« 
ttoo hat bMm ioUowad by the letention of the embryo witbia the 
ovidaet (atenu) for • prolonged period. In such cases we find 
intecesting adaptive arrangements for aiding the nutrition and 
reparation of tM young todividaal. The highly vaacolar wall of 
the yolh esc nay come into mtiinate relation with the uterine liniim, 
so as to form a simple yolk sac placenta {MutUliu laevis, dtc.). In 
other forms the uterine lining secretes a nutritive fiuid or uterine 
raihc which apparently u taken into the alimentary canal of the 
embryo tbroiii^ the spiracles (MyHobatia sp., Taenima sp.). In 
certain Rays (Ptmplmiua tmerura) this secretory activity Of the 
uterine liniiig is concentrated in long villous processes Imown as 
tropketuntata, which pass through the wide spiracles of the young 
fish and pour their seczction directly into the cavity of its altoentary 
canal. 
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The following table gives a convenient classification (taken 
from Bridge (s)) of those Selachians at present known 

Order I. Planropteiygii (Extinct; palaeozoic). 

„ II. Aoanthodii (Extinct : palaeozoic mainly). 

„ III. Ichlhyotomt (Extinct; palaeozoic mainly). 

„ IV. Plagiostomi. 

Suborder I. Sfuaii (Selachii s.r.). 

Fam. I. Notidanidae (Nofi'danussHexanchua and Heptanchus). 
„ a. Chlamydoselachidae {CHIamydotetaehus). 

„ 3. Hcterodontidae (/frfsfodonfHssCMffacfon). 

„ 4. Cocbliodontldae (Extinct: palaeozoic). 

„ i. Fsanunodontidae (Extinct: palaeozoic). 

„ 0. Petalodontidae (Extinct: mainly palaeozoic). 

„ r Scylliidu (Scyllium, J^'sfiurus, Shgostoma). 

„ 8. Carchariidae Warchimas, Gaitus, Galeoctrdo, MusMus). 

„ 9. Sphyrnidae (Spiyr*ia = Zygaeni^. 

„ 10. lJimnidM{Lttmna,Carckarodon,Al0pec{as,Mitsuliurina). 

„ It. Cetorhlnidae {Cttorhinut). 

„ la. Rhinodontidae {Rkinoion). 

„ 13. Spinaddae (Aeanthias, Spinox, Scymnm, Laemargus, 

Echinorhinua). 

„ 14. Rhlnidae (Ahfno). 

„ 15. Fristiophoridae (Pristiophorus). 

Suborder II. Batoidai. 

Fam. t. Pristidae (iVitffs). 

„ a. Rhinobatidae [Rhinobatus). 

„ 3. Raiidae (Em'a). 

„ 4. Tamlobatidae (Extinct; palaeozoic). 

„ j. TorpedinidaeJ rorpsdo : Narcitu), 

„ o. Trygonidae (frygon, PUroptataaa, Tatniura). 

„ 7. Mybobatidae (Myliobatu, Aitebaiis, CtraiopUra). 

Order V, Holocephali. 

Fam* X. Ptychodontidae (Extinct: palaeozoic). 

„ e. Sqnaloraiidae (Extinct: mesozoic). 

„ 3. Myriacanfhidae (Extinct: mesozoic). 

„ 4. Chiroaetidae {C/umtura, CaUorhyfukus, Harriotta). 

Existing Forms.—Thie Selachians known to survive to the 
present day are confined to orders IV. and V., the former in¬ 
cluding the Sharks (Squall) and Rays (Batoidei), and the latter 
including the renuudcable Ckimaera and its allies. For the more 
interesting members of the Plagiostomi see Shark and Ray. 

The general morphological features of the Plagiostomi are 
dealt with in the article Ichthyology. It remains now to refer 
shortly to one or two of the subdivisions whidi contain forms 
of special morphological interest from their in many respects 
primitive character. Such families are the Notidanidae, the 
Chlamydoselachidae and the Heterodontidae. The second of 
these » of very special interest: it omiteins the single living 
genus CUomydoseUaus, specimens of which have been obtained 
m conuderabla numbers from deep water off the coast of Japan, 
while isolated apecimens have been taken off the coasts of 
Australia and Norway and near Madeira. 

The general sbape at Cklamydoulackta is elongated, almoet eel- 
like (fig. a). The month is asady terminal, Instead of being well 
bade on this ventnd turfaee fts in other shwrks. The teeth ate very 
charactMriatle, flattened ia Shape, pointing backwards and over¬ 
lapping one nnother in laa|dtndiaal rows. Each tooth has three 
•Under pointed caape and ohiaaty leaemUUs the teeth of various 
aMmhata d the extinct group Ichthyotomi. The- «»"«» placoid 
etaaianta whldh' eoVer the general body surface are seen to become 
enlarged at the margin of the mowth, aqiecimUy poateriorly, theee 
anlssied plaoold eiementa functioning ne noooasiMry teeth nad in 
toot Ming pmetienUy teeth in an early stage of cvolutioH. It is 
intetesttng to note alto that ttie Uniag of the month still davefcins 
a oovoitag of plsooid elMnanls. (In the typical gnathoatom* the 
piaeoM aMKeale have of c oaw e dluppeared from the mouth lining, 
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except in the cate of the functional teeth.) There is no eronasal 
grrove m the adult, and the qiiracte is greatly reduced. The 
valvular flaps guarding the external openings of the giU (6) clefts 
are much larger than in other sharks, particularly the most anterior 
(hyihdean) which meets 
its fellow ventrally and is 
prolonged backwards for 
some distance as an in¬ 
cipient c^cuium. The 
taii is practically proto- 
ceical, although the 
median fin-fold is con- 
sideiabiy more developed 
on its ventral side ttein 
dorsally. The lateral line 
organa on the tides of the body are situated at the bottom of an open 
region has this become covered in. 

The Notidanidae, like CUamydoselachus, show more than the 
ordinary number of gill clefts. NoHianvs grisms (Hoxanc/ms) has 
aij^ while N, cinertus (Heptanchus) has seven postspiracular gill- 
clmts. In both Notiitenidae and Chlamydoselachidae the vertebral 
column shows very primitive features with either very slight calcifica¬ 
tion or none at all, 

The Heterodontidae include the recent genus Heterodontus (= Ces- 
froefon), the Port Jackren shark or Bullhead shark, widely distri¬ 
buted through the Pacific. Numerous Mesozoic and possibly also 
Palamzoic forms belong to this family. The small and nearly 
terminal mouth, tiie amphistylic skull, and the egg cases with an 
external spiral lamina are characteristic features. 

Palasoniological History (6).—It must be borne in mind that the 
sharply delimited groups into which animals appear to be divided 
are due to our imperfect knowledge, to the fact that our knowledge 
IS limited to short isolated periods of geological time. Were our 
kni^edge of palaeontology complete, it womd be found that the 
various ^oups grad^ into one another by insensible gradations, so 
that it would be quite impossible to set definite limits to any one 
group. Already even in the extraordinarily imperfect condition of 
palaeontological knowledge this difficulty is making itself felt, and 
m the remains from the older deposits it becomes difficult to decide 
which ol the recognized groups the various forms are most closely 
allied to. 


Amongst the most ancient forms of fishes known at present are 
tite remarkable Ostracodermi of the Upper Silurian and Devonian. 
The general fonn of these creatures gives the impression that they 
were ground - feeding fishes which had become highly specialized 
along much the same lines as the rays amongst existing Selachians, 
to the highly interesting Coelolepidae described by Traquair (7) 
from the Upper Silurian and Devonian and comprising the genera 
Thetodus and Lanarhia a placoid skeleton is present, the individual 
elements being in the form of small hollow spines without any 
basal plate of bone. The main organ of propulsion seems to have 
been the hoterocercal tail, while the broad anterior region passes 
out on each tide into a flap-like portion which may represent a 
pectoral fin. On the under surface of Thetodus there occur trans¬ 
verse inarkings which probably are caused by the presence of a 
branchial apparatus of the ordinary Selachian type. In the Drepan- 
asptdas (Lower Devonian) and Pteraspidae (Upper Silurian and 
Lower Devonian) the isolated placoid elements of the (^elolepidae 
have undergone fusion to a less or greater extent into loi'ge platte 
which ensheath the anterior body region, the posterior portion 
possessing rhombic scales. The Ostracoderms so tar mentioned are 
grouped together under the name Heteroetiaci. The Osteostraci 
form another main division of the Ostracoderms, distinguished Irum 
the Heterostraci by the presence of true unmodified bone in their 
skeletal plates. The orbits are more dorsal in position and a dorsal 
fin is known to occur, while none has as yet bren recognized in the 
Heterostraci. The most familiar memb^ of the group are the 
Cephalaspidae of the Silurian and Devonian with their highly 
characteristic crescentic shield coveting the dorsal tide of the head 
region. From behind the posterior horns of this shield there project 
in some specimens paddle-like structures which may be pectoral 
fins, or possibly structures serially homologous with limbs and not 
represented in modern Selachians. 

Among the lees doubtful members of the Selachii among fossil 
fonns first plaoe must be given to the Piauropterygii rraresented by 
the genus Ctadoselache (8) from the Upper Devonian of Ohio. This 
was a shark-tike creature with the mouth apparently terminal. 
The body was coveted with shagreen placoid elements : there were 
a series (five or seven) of gill sUts on each side and the skull was 
^baUv hyostyUc. ^s notochord was apparently persistent. 
The chin Inter^ of Cladosslache, however, ties in its ^ired fins 
which are held by upholdert of the " late^ fold " thmy to be 
remarkably primitive. The unpaired fins are obviously highly 
developed—the tall being almost homocercal with a lateral keel on 
each nde as In various existing sharks, and it seems on the whole 
unlikely tbnt the p^red fins should be very primitive while the 
unpaired fins are so highly developed. Moreover, tiie facts of structure 
cd the paired fins so far as at present known tern to fit in qiute wen 
with the view that they are medificatlona of the unisenal archl- 
pterygial type (see IcnrKvOUnav, fig. a). 
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The lelMyalami, ixtolvding the family PltmtctaUkiiat (Lower 
CubonUeroas to Fenniao), ue again of ipecial interest as regards 
tteir paired fins which are obviously of the uniseiial arclupterygial 
The tail is protocercal and the mouth nearly temunal. 
e AeanthoiH are small fishes ran^ng from the Upper Silurian 
to Permian. They had strongly heterocercal tail, gtU clefts ap¬ 
parently opening independently to the exterior, bat they are specially 
characterised by the strong spines in front of each nn and by the 
calcified plates lying supeimcial to the cranium, jaw apparatus and 
pectoral girdles. 

AoTHoames.—(i) T. J. Parker, Trans. Zoot. Soc. xi. (1879); 
(2) Hochstetter, Morphol. Jakrb. xxix. (1900); (3) W. G. Ridewood, 
jQurM. Lmn. Soc. Zool. vol. xxvii.; (4) C. Stewart, Joum. Ltnn. 
Soc. Zool. xxix. (1906); (s) T. W. Bridge, Cambridge Nat. History, 
" Fishes " (1904); (6) A. smith Woodward, VertebreUe Palaeontology 
(1898), for references to special literature; (7) R. H. Traquair, 
Trans. Hoy. Soc. BAin., xxxix. (1899); (8) Bashford Dean, Journ. 
Morph, ix. (1894), and Trans. New York Acad. Sci. xiii. (1894). 

(J. G. K.) 

SELBORNE, ROUNDELL PALMER, ist Earl of (1812- 
1895), English lawyer and statesman, was bom at Mixbury, 
in the county of Oxford, on the 27th of November 1812. His 
father was rector of the parish : liis grandfather and great-grand¬ 
father were merchants in the City of London, where their 
descendants for a long while continued to be influential people ; 
his mother belonged to the family of Roundell, which had been 
settled for four centuries in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He 
was educated at Rugby and at Winchester, and in 1830 went into 
residence in the university of Oxford as a scholarof Trinity College. 
Here he lived in intimacy with many friends, especially P. C. 
Qaughton and Charles Wordsworth. In 1834 he took a first 
class in Literae Humaniores ; he won the Eldon scholarship 
and was elected to a fellowship at Magdalen College ; and after 
a year, spent chiefly in private tuition,partly in Lord Winchilsea’s 
house and partly in the university, he removed to London 
(November 1835) and commenced reading for the bar. 

He was called to the bar on the 7th of June 1837, the same 
day on which John Rolt (1804-1871), a man of very different 
antecedents, but afterwards a worthy rival of Palmer, was also 
called. Through his family connexions in the City of London, 
clients soon came to Palmer’s chambers, and his business at 
the Chancery bar increased rapidly. Meanwhile his interests were 
not wholly confined to law ; for some time (1840-1843) he wrote 
for T/ii’ times and the British Critic ; he made a plunge into 
patristic learning, from which he soon recoilerl ; he was much 
interested in the controversies which distracted the Church 
on the subject of Tract 90; in the treatment of the Episcopal 
Church in Canada by the CMadian government and the Colonial 
Office ; in the establishment by the crown, in conjunction with 
the king of Prussia,of the Jerusalem bishopric; and in the contest 
for the professorship of poetry at Oxford on Keble’s retirement. 

In 1847, and again in 1853, Palmer was returned as member 
of Parliament for Plymouth, as a Peelite, and in the House of 
Commons he took an active and independent part. He advo¬ 
cated the admission of Jews to parliament; he opposed Ixird 
John Russell’s measure to repel the so-called papal aggression; 
he opposed the admission of Dissenters into the university of 
Oxford : and he was hostile to the action of the government in 
the Crimean War. On thequestion of the reform of the university 
of Oxford, he sympathized with the reformers, but felt himself 
prohibited, by the oaths which he had taken, from assuming 
any active part. In 1855 he supported Gladstone in the efforts 
to bring about peace with Russia before the capture of Sebastopol; 
in 1856 he opposed the opening of museums on Sunday ; in the 
following year he supported Cobden in his disapproval of the 
second opium war with China. At the general elertion on March 
1857, Palmer, finding that the independent part he had taken, 
especially in reference to the Chinese question, had alienated 
from him many of his constituents in Plymouth, abandoned the 
prospect of re-election for that borough, and did not seek for 
election elsewhere. In 1848 he married Lady Laura Waldegrave, 
daughter of Earl Waldegrave. In 1849 had become a Q.C.; 
and in 1851 he took his seat in the Rolls Court, where he soon 
obtained a leading practice, and was engaged in many of the most 
important cases in the Court of Oiancery. In July 1861 he 
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accepted from Lord Palmerston the office of solicitor-general, 
a knighthood, and a safe seat for the borough of Richmond in 
York^ie, secured for him through the friendly action of Lo^ 
Zetland, and thus began the second spell of Palmer’s membership 
of the House of Commons, which continued till his elevation to 
the woolsack and the peerage. In September 1863 he became 
I attorney-general, and so continued till the government of which 
he was a member resigned in t866. 

The Civil War in America, and the questions which arose from 
the relations of Great Britain with both belligerents, rendered 
the duties of the law officers of the crown more than usually 
onerous, and Palmer was called upon to take part, as adviser of 
the ministry, in the courts, and in the House, in the questions 
which arose in respect of the “ Trent" and the “ Peterhoff,” 
the cruisers “ Alabama ” and “ Florida,” and the ” Alexandra,” 
a ship which was seized by the government, and other matters. 
In 1865 he took a large part in the passing of the act under which 
all the law courts were gathered together in the Strand. In 
1866 he expressed himself favourable to the making of household 
suffrage the basis of representation, an expression of opinion 
which probably influenced the Reform Bill of the following year— 
in the discussions on which Palmer took a prominent part, and 
especially in opposition to the so-called “ fancy franchises ” 
originally proposed by its authors. In the same year he took 
part in supporting the measure for the abolition of compulsory 
Church rates. 

In 1868 occurred an event of great importance in his career. 
In April of that year Gladstone proposed his resolutions with 
reference to the Irish Church on which the bill for its disestablish¬ 
ment was subsequently based. This measure was opposed to 
many of the dearest beliefs and feelings of I’almer, and he 
evidenced his disapproval by abstaining from voting on the 
resolutions. At the election of November 1868 Palmer was again 
returned for Richmond, and Gladstone offered him the office of 
lord chancellor or the office of a lord ju.stice with a peerage; 
both offers were declined by Palmer, and he assumed a position 
of independent opposition to the measure relative to the Irish 
(ffiurch. On the 22nd of March 1869 he delivered a veiy powerful 
speech against the second reading of the bill, and during its later 
stages exercised a considerable influence in modifying the 
severity of its provisions. The position of Palmer at this time 
was very remarkable. The foremost advocate at the bar, he 
was known to have declined the highest prize in the profession 
rather than promote a mea.sure of which he disapproved ; a 
very prominent member of the House of Commons, whose action 
had been more than usually independent of party, he had 
separated himself from his political friends and maintained a 
position as the dignified and forcible opponent of disestablish¬ 
ment. Without office and without combination with the 
Conservative Opjiosition, he exercised great influence within and 
without the walls of St Stephen’s. What made his position the 
more remarkable was that he was frequently consulted by the 
government which he had declined to join, and that on some 
occasions they invoked the assistance which his great influence 
in the House enabled him to afford to them. 

In 1869 he sought to modify rather than to oppose the bill for 
the abolition of tests in the universities. In 1870 he gave a 
qualified support to Gladstone’s first Irish Land Act, and in the 
same year he supported Forster’s Education Act. In 1872 he 
undertook the defence of his friend Lord Chancellor Hatherley, 
when attacked for his appointment of Sir Robert Collier to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, and, by a line of argu¬ 
ment more ingenious than convincing, secured a majority for 
the government. 

The treaty of Washington was the meant of casting a great 
duty upon Palmer. After the conclusion of the Civil War in 
America very large claims were preferred against Great Britain 
for alleged breaches of her duty as a neute^ power ; and after 
long negotiations, England and the United StatM agreed to 
arbitration. Pidmer, who had been advising the British govern¬ 
ment during these negotiations, and who (4th August 1871) 
had defended the treaty in the House of Commons, was briefed 
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W bthslf ef Great Britam. In the end the Geneva tribunal made 
an awai^ requiring the payment by Great Britain to ^e United 
States of a lum of about 1^,000,000. To those who, in yder to 
promote the cauae of intemationai arbitration, are desirous of 
ac()uiring a knowledge of the dangers and difficulties which beset 
this mode of settling disputes, the account which Palmer has left 
of his part in tikis arbitration may be commended. 

In iJeptember 187a Gladstone again ofiered him the great seal, 
which Lord Hatherley had resigned ; in the same year he took 
up his residence in his newly erected house at Blaclmoor, in the 
parish of Selborne, in the county of Hampshire, from wMch he 
took his new title as a peer. In the following year (1873) 
Selborne carried through parliament the Judicature Act. The 
foundations of this measure were laid so long ago as February 
1867, when Palmer had moved for a royal commission on the 
constitution of the courts, and had taken an active part in the 
work of that commission, of which the first report was made in 
1869. The result of this act of 1873 was to effect a fundamental 
chaise in the judicature system. By the operation of the 
Judiwture Act one supreme court with several divisions was 
constituted; ea^ division could administer the whole law; 
the conflict of divergent systems of law was largely overcome 
by ^daring that when they were at variance, the principles of 
equity slwuM prevail over the doctrines of the common law. 
The details of this great change were embodied in a code of general 
rules prepared by a committee of judges, over which Lord Sel¬ 
borne for two years presided week by week, with unfaltering 
attention to the minutest detail. “ If,” wrote Lord Selborne 
in his memoirs, speaking of the Judicature Act of 1873, “ 1 
leave any monument behind me which will bear the test of time, 
it may w this,” It is impossible to separate this fusion of law 
and equity, this union of all the higher courts into one supreme 
tribunal, from the construction of a single home for this great 
institution ; and the opening of the Royal Courts in the Strand 
in the year 1882, when Queen Victoria per,sonally presided in 
her one supreme court, and handed over the care of the building 
to Lord Sdbome, as her chancellor and as the head of this great 
body, impressive as an outward and visible sign of the .silent 
revolutimj, which owed more to Lord Selborne than to any other 
individual. To ffie student of the natural history of juris¬ 
prudence the fusion of the two systems of law and equity may 
well recall a similar result brought about in Imperial Rome; 
to the student of British institutions, the supreme court, for once 
presided over in person by the sovereign, could not but recall 
the Aula Regia, where the Norman kings sat amid their coun¬ 
sellors before equity had arisen to correct law, and before the 
separation between the three great common lawcourts had begun. 
A small incident may illustrate the novelty of the assemblage 
of the one great court on that day. The queen, on the prayer of 
the attorney-general, ordered tlwt the proceedings of the day 
should be recorded, an order whkffi caused a momentary embar¬ 
rassment to the lord chancellor, as the court had no existing 
registrar, and no existing book in which the record should be 
made. On the occasion of the opening of the Royal Courts Lord 
Selborne received an earldom. « 

Tl» yw 4885 was mrked in Lord Selbome’s life ly the death 
of bv-wife, and his fined separation from the party of which 

Gladstone was the admowled^d leader. That statesman hod 
in the latter part of the year indicated his leaning towards the 
disestablishment of the Qiurch of England, and towards 
Rule for Irelaiu). Both these leanings were opposed to the 
deepest convictions of Lord Selborne ; and it was an inevitable 
result that when m January 1886 Gladstone resumed office as 
premier. Lord Selborne should not be again his chancellor: on 
the pvtlvof January in that year they parted for ever; and 
l/>ta Selberae fdt that his puUic life, except so far as he might 
serve his country ^ voice «a pen, was now over. But neither 
hia courage nor his industry forsook him; and he f^d, in 
opposing the new views of his old coUei^ue, ample sc(^ fm both 
votop and pen; and as a member erf ,tte House of Lords he 
Qontintwd almost to the last to take part in hearing and d^ding 
appeab,;aod sometimes in Gw ordin^ business of the House. 


I8T EARL OF 

fn addressing the electors of Midlothian in September i88e 
Gladstone had suggested ffie seveiwice of the Clurch of En^d 
from the state as a object on which the foundation of discussion 
had already been laid, and he avemd the existence of “ a current 
atoost tivoughout the civilized worid, slowly setting in the direc¬ 
tion of disestablishment.’* Such an utterance from such a man 
greatly excited the hopes of Nonconformists, who had previously 
published a manifesto under the title of “TTie Case for Dis¬ 
establishment.” This stirring of the question deeply moved 
Lord Selborne, who was strongly opposed alike to disestablish¬ 
ment and disendowment, and in the following year, 1886, he 
pubjished a work entitled A Dejence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment, with an introducto^ letter addressed 
to Gladstone, fn the introductory letter he criticized Gladstone’s 
pronouncement on the subject, and especially examined the 
auction of a general tendency towards disestablishment in the 
civilized world at large, and arrived at a negative conclusion. 
In the body of the book the learned author treated of the history 
of the English Church, its endowments and the case of the 
advocates of disestablishment. The work is throughout charac¬ 
terized by an abundant supply of learning and of information 
as to the history and the state of the Church of England at that 
time, and by great dialectical acuteness. It is a powerful 
defen^ as well as a valuable summary of the history of the 
established Church in England. In 1888 Lord Selborne published 
a second work on the Church question, entitled Ancient Facts anti 
Fallacies concerning Churches and Tithes, in which he examined 
more critically than in his earlier book the developments of early 
ecclesiastical institutions, both on the continent of Europe and 
in Anglo-Saxon England, which resulted in the formation of the 
modem paroiAial system and its general endowment with tithes. 
A second edition of Uiis work, embodying the result of its author’s 
subsequent researches in the Vatican library and elsewhere, was 
published in the year 1892. A perusal of these books will show 
with how wide a range of investigation and with what care Lord 
Selborne prepared himself for the discussion of these ecclesiastical 
questions which deeply stirred him. But Lord Selborne did 
not carry on his opposition to Gladstone’s proposals only in his 
library or by his pen; in the year 1886-1887 he travelled to 
many parts of the country, and addressed meetings in defence 
of the union between the Church and state and against Home 
Rule; and in September 1893, in his eighty-first year, he 
addressed a powerful speech to tlie House of Lords in opposition 
to the Home Rule Bill. 

Lord SellKHne’s health had, with the exception of two colla{^s 
in 1883 and 1888, which appear to have bwn due to overwork, 
continued excellent till February 1895, when he was attacked 
by influenza. He died on the 4th of May 1895 at his seat in 
Hampshire, full of years and of honours. 

To the subject of university education Lord Selborne at 
different times in his life gave much time and attention. As a 
fellow of Magdalen College, he had been desirous of changes 
which he felt himself bound by his oath from advocating; and 
he had taken .part in the discussions on the abolition of tests 
in the dd universities.* He gave much time and attention to 
his duties as chairman of the second Oxford commission under 
the act of 1876 ; in 1878 he filled the office of lord rector of the 
university of St Andrews ; and in the following year he presided 
over a commission on the subject of university education in 
London. Lord Selbome’s literary labours included the publi¬ 
cation in 186a of a selection of hymns, under the title of The 
Book of Praise, a work in which he was greatly assisted by Daniel 
Sedgwick (1814-1879), a bookseller and publisher in the city oi 
London. The work was characterized by the great pains taken 
to ascertain the true authorship of hymns which were either 
anonymous or attributed to those who had not composed them, 
and by a like effort to exclude all variations grafted on the 

* la 1867 he founded an association for the impfovement of legal 
education, in the h(4>e pi bringing about tiie establishment or the 
restoration of '' a general school of law in London on a scale worthy 
of the Im^tance of the law and of toe resources of the Inns of 
Court." This enterprise was not suocesilnL Hie opposing forces 
were too strong to permit lord Selborne to succeed. 
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origuikl languace, and to give the hpua “ in the genuine un- 
oorrupted text of the authcot themselves.” In the course of his 
labours as editor of this volume he was struck by the unity which 
was presented by Christian bymnody, " binding together by the 
force of a common attraction, more powerful than all causes of 
difference, times andent and modem, nations of various race 
and language. Churchmen and Noni^nformists, Churches re¬ 
formed and unieformed ” (Preface). In the same field of 
literature Lord Selhome further laboured by the publication of 
another collection called TJu Book of Praise Hymnal ; a contri¬ 
bution to an edition of Bishop Ken’s hymns ; a paper on English 
Church Uymnody at a Church Congress; and the artide in the 
Encydop^ia Afitatmica on “ Hymns ” (?.e.), which was re¬ 
published as a separate volume in 1892. 

During the last few years of his life Lord Selbome engaged in 
the composition, for the benefit of his children, of memorials of 
his own life and of the lives of many members of his family. 
These Memorials, Part 1 ., Family and Personal, in 2 vols., 
which were published in 1896, Memorials, Part 11 ., Personal and 
Political, also in 2 vols., were edited by his daughter. Lady 
Sophia Palmer, and published in 1898. In the years 1880-1881 
Lord SelbordI wrote to hk son a series of letters on religious 
subjects, dealing in an elementary way with natural and revealed 
religion, the inspiration of the Bible and Biblical criticism. 
These were published in 1898, under the title of Letters to His 
Son on Religion, by Roundell, First Earl of Selbome. 

In person Lord Selbome was of abont the average height: his 
manners when among strangers were somewhat reserved : his style, 
both in speaking and writing, was fluent, tending to difluseness ; his 
oratory was marked by umfonn good sense and lucidity, both of 
arrangement and language; and if he never reached the highest 
level of oratorical excellence, he never descended to what was 
commonplace or irrelevant. As a judge, whether in the Supreme 
Court or in the House of Lords, he displayed high quahties; he was 
patient, courteous, logical and learned, and his judgments contain 
many valuable expositions of the principles of law. The fusion oi 
law and equity, the reorganization oi the whole judicial system of 
England, and the association of all the supreme tribunal in one 
common home were works of no ordinary magnitude or importance, 
and give a cliaracter of unusual importance to his chancellorship. 
That Lord Selbome was a truly religious man it is impossible to 
doubt: his whole life was regulated and inspired by a sense oi his 
duty towards God and his fellowmen, and a long life sjient amid the 
temptations of legal and pubhc life left not the fahitest stain on his 
memory. He was a devout member of tlie Church of England, to 
which he looked up with unstinted affection and reverence ; and he 
found in its service and formularies an adequate satisfaction for all 
Ills religious feeUngs. He belonged to the High Church school, which 
was influenced by the teaching of Newman and Pusey and the 
Oxford teachers of their day ; but he by no means slavishly followed 
them. With the later High Church movement, usually described 
as ^tualism, he had leas sympathy. His life was prosperous, for 
from his first prize at the university till his acquisition of an earldom, 
he went on a course of almost unbroken success. He had the double 
dignity of having refused the highest prize in his profession for 
conscience’ sake, and of having acc^ted that dignity without loss 
of consistency; in his life he acquired a high reputation and the 
sincere admiration of his fellowmen, as well as an abundant fortune 
and ample titular distinctions. His life was also happy, for he had 
leasure in his work, he loved and was loved by his wife and children ; 
e had a strong constitution, and retained his bodily and mental 
powers to the last: his faith in the religion of his youth was un¬ 
shaken to the end ; and he lived throughout his long hfe with the 
consciousness of rectitude. (E. F.) 

SELBORNE, WILUAM WALDEORAVE PALMER, 2ND EaKL 

OT (1859- ), son of the preceding, was educated at Wmehester 
and University College, Cbtford, where he took a first class in 
history. In 1883, being then Viscount Wohner, he married 
Lady Beatrix Cecil, srd daughter of the 3rd marquess of Salisbury. 
He ^rved a political apprenticeship as assistant private secretary 
to the chancellor of the ejechequer (Mr Childers) from 1882 to 
1885, when he was elected Liberal member of parliament for East 
HampMtire. Like his father, he became a Liberal Unionist 
when in 1886 Mr Gladstone proposed Home Rule for Ireland, 
and he retained hk seat till 1892, when he was elected for West 
Minburg^. From 1895 to 1900 he was under-secretary for the 
colonies, having Mr Chambe^in as hk chief, and during the 
difficult period before the outbreak of the South African War he 
came rapid^ to tite front. In 1900 he entered Hie cabinet as 


first lord of the admiralty, and held thk ofiice till 1905, when he 
succeeded Lord MUner as high commissioner for Sou^ Africa and 
goverj|or of the Transvaal and OianK Rivm- colonies. He 
assumed office at Pretoria in Jfaty of tW year. He had gone 
out with the intention of guiding the destinies of South Africa 
during a period when the ex-Boer rqmhiics would be in a transi¬ 
tional state between crown colony government and self-govern¬ 
ment, and lettm patent were issued granting the Transvaal 
representative institutions. But the Liberal party came into 
office in England in the December following, before the new 
constitution had been actually establkhed, and the decision was 
now taken to give boA the Transvaal and Orange River colonies 
self-government wiAout delay. Lord Selbome loyally accepted 
the changed situation, and it was due in considerabie measure 
to hk moderation, common sense, administrative gifts and 
appreciation of Ae Boers’ standpoint, Aat Ae experimoit 
proved successful. He ceased to be governor of the Orange 
River Colony on its assumption of self-government in June 1907, 
but retained hk oAer posts until May 1910, reAing on the eve 
of the establishment of Ae Union of South Africa. No one had 
done more to effect that union. The despatch, dated January' 
7 A, 1907, in which he reviewed the situation in its economic and 
political aspects, was a masterly and comprAensive statement 
of the dar^rs inherent in the exkting system and of Ae ad¬ 
vantages likely to attend union. The force of its appeal had a 
raarkA influence on the course of events, whffe Ae loyalty with 
which Ix)rd Selbome co-operated with the Botha adminktration 
was an additional factor in reconciling Ae Dutch and British 
communities. He returned to England wiA his reputation as a 
statesman enhanced by the respect of all parties, and wiA a 
practical experience, second only to that of Lord Milner, of 
British imperialkm in successful operation. 'Ihk experience 
made him a valuable ally in the movement among the Unionist 
pai^ at home for Tariff Reform and Golonial Preference, to 
which he could now give his whole-hearted support. 

SELBORNE, a village in the Petersfield parliamentary division 
of Hampshire, England, 4} m. S.S.E. of Alton station on Ae 
London & South-Western railway. It k pleasantly situated in 
a thickly wooded valley, and is celebrated as Ae birthplace and 
scene of the work of Gilbert White the naturalist ; his house is 
in the village, and hk memorial and grave are in Ae ancient 
church. Fine views over the dktrict of which he wrote are 
obtained from Ae hills (between 500 and 700 ft.) in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

SELBY, WILLIAM COURT ODLLY, 1ST Viscount (1835- 
1909), Speaker of the British House of Commons, was born on 

t e Z9A of August 1835, Ae son of Dr James Manby Gully of 
alvem. His grandfather was Daniel Gully, a Jamaican coffee- 
planter. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was president of the Union. He was called to Ae &r 
in i860, went the northern circuit, and took silk in 1877. In 
1880 and 1885 he unsuccessfuUy contested Whitehaven as a 
Liberal, but was elected for Carskle in 1886, and continued to 
represent that constituency until hk elevation to Ae peerage. 
In April 1895 he was elected Speaker by a majority of eleven 
votes over Sir MatAew White Ridley (cr. Vkcount Ridley, 1900), 
Ae Unionist nominee. In 1905 he resigned and was raised to 
Ae peer^e with the title of Vkcount Selby, Ae name being ttot 
of hk wife. Miss ElizabeA Seltty (d. 1906), whom he married 
in 1865. He died on the 6A of November 1909, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by hk son, James William Herschell Gully (b. 1K7). 

SELBY, a market town in the Barkston AA parliamentary 
divkion of Ae West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 13^ m.- S. 
of York on the Great Northern and NorA-Eastern railiTOyt. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 7786. It stands in a level plain on 
Ae left bank of the river Ouse, by which, communication, k 
provided wiA the Humber. The churA of St Mary and St 
Gemum brionged to 9 Benedictine abbey founded undN a grant 
from William the Conqueror in 1069 and raised to Ae dignity of 
a mitred abbey by Pope Alexander II. The monastic buildings 
have practically disappeared, but the chunA was a splendid 
building 'of venous dates from Norman to Decorated, Ae Aoir 
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and Ladv chapel repewenting the later penod. Tte nm panes 
fram Norman to Early English in the course of its e^ht bays fr«n 
ahst to west and abo frooi the arcade through the tnfoDum to 
the derestoiy. About midnight of the igth-soth of October 
S9^, a fire broke out in the Utham chapel odjorning the north 
choir ai^, in which a new oigan had recently been erected, and 
soon involved the whole building. Specially serious damage 
was done in the immediate neighbourhood of the chapel, the 
Mk-gromed roof and rich fittings of the choir were wholly 
destrayed, but the finely moulded arches and the magnificent 
tracery of the east window survived in great part. Much 
damage was done to the tower, and the nave roof perished, for 
the fire reached practically every part of the building, though the 
stonework of the nave suffered comparatively litde. Schemes 
for the collection of funds and the complete restoration of the 
church were immediately set on foot, the architect being Mr 
Oldrid .Scott. 

Selby is the centre of a rich agricultural district, and its 
industries include rope and twine making, ffax-scutching, boat¬ 
building, iron-founding, tanning and brewing. Tradition in¬ 
dicates ^Iby as the birth-place of Henry I., and thus accounts 
for the high privileges conferred upon the abbey. The town had 
a considerable part in the operations of the Civil Wars, being held 
at the outset by the Parliamentarians, and captured by the 
Royalists in 1644, but soon retaken by Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

BBLOBN, JOHN (1584-1654), English jinist, legal antiquary 
and oriental scholar, was born nn the i6th of December 15S4 at 
Salvington, in the parish of West Tarring, Sussex. His fatto, 
also John Selden, Imld a small farm. It is said that his accom¬ 
plishments as 8 violin-player gained him his wife, whose social 
position was somewhat superior to his own. She was Margaret, 
the only child of Thomas Baker of Rustington, a village in the 
vicinity of West Tarring, and was more or less remotely descended 
from a kn^htly family of the same name in Kent. John Selden 
commenced his education at the free grammar-school at Chi¬ 
chester, whence in 1600 he proceeded to Hart Hall. Oxford. 
In 1603 he was admitted a member of Gifford’s Inn, London, and 
in 1604 migrated to the Inner Temple, and in i6is he was called 
to the bar. His earliest patron was Sir Robert Cottony the 
antiquary, by whom he seems to have been employed in copying 
and abridging certain of the parliamentary records then pre¬ 
served in Hie Tower. For some reason which has not 
explained, Selden never went into court as an advocate, save on 
rare and exceptional occasions. But his practice in chambers 
as a conveyancer and consulting counsel is stated to have been 
large, and, if we may judge from the considerable fortune he 
accumulate, it must alro Imve been lucrative. g 

It was, however, os a scholar and writer that Selden won m 
reputation both amongst his contemporaries and with posterity. 
His first work, an account of the civil administration of England 
before the Norman Conquest, is said to have been completed 
ohen he was only two- or three-and-twenty years of age. But 
if this was the AnakcUm Anglo-Britannicon, as is generally 
supposed, he withheld it horn the world until 1615. In 1610 
appeared Ids England’s Epinomis and Janus Anglarum ; FaeUs 
AUsra, whid) dealt wiHi the progress of Enriish law down to 
Henry II.; and DusUo, or Single Combat, m which he traced 
the Ustory of trial ly battle in England from the Norman 
Conquest. In 1613 he supplied a series of notes, enriched by 
an immense number of qu^tions and references, to the first 
ei^teen cantos of Dravtm’s PolyMion. In 1614 he published 
Titbu cf Honour, whkh, in spite of some obvious defects and 
omnsions, has remained to the present day Hie most eom- 
preh^ve and trastworHiy woric of its kind that we possess; 
and in idt6 his notes on Fortescue’s De lautUbus Isgum Angliae 
and R^diHide Hen^^am’s Summa* mt^no et parva. In 1617 his 
Dt AEs Syriis was issued, and immedutbely establUhed his fame 
as an oriental scholar among the teamed in all parts of Europe. 
It te femotkabte for its iHilltant use of the comparative meHiod, 
in which it was far ahead ot its age, and is sHli consulted by 
studeats ot SemiHc mythology. In 161S bis History »/ TiBus, 
althoughiSsdy publish^ altar it had been 'submitted to the cen¬ 


sorship and duly hcensed, nevertheless aroused the apprehensbn 
of the bisiu^ and provoked the interveaticm of the king. The 
aut hor was summimed before the privy council and oompelM 
to retract his opinions, or at any rate what were held to be his 
opinums. Moreover, his work was suppressed and himself 
forbidden to reply to any of the controversialists who had come 
or mij^t come forward to answer it. 

Tim seems to have introduced Selden to the practical side of 
political affairs. The discontents which a few years later broke 
out into civil war were already forcing themaelvm on pnibiic 
attention, and it is pretty certain that, although he was not in 
parliament, he was the instigator and perhaps the draftsman of 
the memorable protestation on the rights and privileges of the 
House affimed by the Commons on the i8fh of December 1621. 
He with several of the members committed to prison, at 
first in the Tower and subsequently under the charge ol Sir 
Robert Ducie,sheriff of London. Dunng his detention, which only 
laiited a short time, he occupied himself in preparing an edition 
of Elmer’s History from a manuscript lent to him 1 ^ his host 
or jailor, which he published two years afterwards. In 1623 he 
was returned to the House of Commons for the borough of 
Lancaster, and sat with Coke, Noy and on Sergeant 
Glanville’s election committee. He was also nominated reader 
of Lyon’s Inn, an office which he declined to undertake. For 
this the benchers of the Inner Temple, by whom he had been 
appointed, fined him £20 and disqualified him from being chosen 
one of Hieir number. But he was relieved from this incapacity 
after a few years, and became a master of the bench. In the 
first parliament of Charles I. (1625), it appears from the ‘‘ returns 
of mem^rs ” printed in 1878 ^at, contrary to the assertion 
of ^ his biographers, he had no seat. In Charles’s second 
parliament (1626) he was elected for Great Bedwin in Wiltshire, 
and took a prominent part in the impeachment of George 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham. In the following year, in the 
“ benevolence ” case, he was counsel for Sir Edmund Hampden 
in the court of king’s bench. In 1628 he was returned to the 
third parliament of Charles for Ludgershall in Wiltshire, and M 
a large and important share in Rawing up and carrying the 
Petition of Right. In the session of 1629 he was one of the 
members mainly responsible for the tumultuous passage in the 
House of Commons of the resolution against the illegal levy of 
tonnage and poundage, and, along with Eliot, Holies, Long. 
Valentine, Strode, and the rest, he was sent once more to the 
Tower. There he remained for eight months, deprived for a 
part of the time of the use of books and writing materials. He 
was then removed, under less rigorous conditions, to the Marshal- 
sea, until not long afterwards owing to the good offices of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud he was liberated. Some years before he had been 
appomted steward to the earl of Kent, to whose seat. Wrest in 
Bedfordshire, he now retired. In 1628 at the suggestion of 
Sir Robert Cotton he had compiled, with the assistance of 
two learned coadjutors, Patrick Young and Richard James, a 
catalogue of the Arundel marbles. He employed his leisure at 
Wrest in writing De successionibus in bona defuncti secundum 
leges Ebraeorum and De suceessione in pontifUatum Ebrasorum, 
published in 1631. About this period he seems to have inclined 
towards the court rather than the popular party, and even to 
have secured Hie petstmal favour of Ae king, to him in 1635 
he dedicated his Mart clausum, and under Ibe royal patronage 
it was put forth as a kind of state paper. It had been written 
sixteen or seventeen years before; to James I. had prohibited 
its publication for political reasons; hence it appeared a 
quarter of a century after Grotius’s Mart Itforum, to which 
it was intended to be a rejoinder, and the pretensions advanced 
in which on behalf of the ^tefa fi^ermen to poach in Hie waters 
off Hie British coasts it was its purpose to explode. The fact 
that Selden was not retuned in the gmt case of ship money 
in 1637 by Jidm Hompi^, the cousin of his former dient, 
may be accepted as additioiaa] evidence that his zeal in the 
pojmlar cause was not so warm and unsuspected as it had once 
been. During Hie progress of Has momentous constitutional 
ooaflict, indeed, he seems to Imve been absorbed in his oriental 
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Ksearrikes, publidimg De jure nahirM et geititum junta disci- 
plinam Ebraeorum in *640. He was not elected to Short 
Parliament of 1640; but to the Long Parliament, sununoned in 
the autumn, he was returned without opf^tion for the university 
of Oxford. He opposed the resolution against episcopacy 
ediich led to the exclusion of the bishops from the House of Lords, 
and printed an answer to the arguments used by Sir Harbottle 
Grimston on that occasion. He joined in the protestation of 
the Commons for the maintenance of the Protestant religion 
according to the doctrines of the Church of England, the authority 
of the crown, and the liberty of the subject. He was ^ually 
oppc^ to the court on the question of the commissions of 
lieutenancy of array and to the parliament on the question of 
the militia ordinance. In 16^ he participated in the discussions 
of the assembly of divines ot Westminster, and was appointed 
shortly afterwards keeper of the rolls and records in the Tower. 
In 1645 he was named one of the parliamentary commissioners 
of tile admiralty, and was elected master of Trinity Hall in 
Cambridge—an office he declined to accept. In 1646 he sub¬ 
scribed the Solemn League and Covenant, and in 1647 was voted 
£5000 by tht parliament as compensation for his sufierings in 
the evil days*of the monarchy. He had not, however, relaxed 
his literary exertions during these years. He published in 1642 
Privileges of the Baronage 0/ England when thp> sit in Parliar^ 
and Discourse concerning the Rights and Privileges of the Subject ; 
in 1644, Dissertatio de anno civili et ccdendario reipublicae 
Judaicae ; in 1646 his treatise on marriage and divorce among 
the Jews entitled Uxor Ebraica ; and in 1647 the earliest printed 
edition of the old English law-book Fleta. In 1650 Selden 
passed the first part of De synedrus et prefecturis juridicts 
veterum Ebraeorum through the press, the second and third 
]>arts being severally published in 1653 and 1655, and in 1652 
he wrote a preface and collated some of tlie manuscripts for 
Sir Roger Twysden’s Historiae Anglicae seriptores decern. His 
last publication was a vindication of himself from certain 
charges advanced gainst him and his Mare clausum in 1653 
by Theodore Graswinckel, a Dutch jurist. 

After the death of the earl of Kent in 1639 Selden lived 
permanently under the same roof with his widow. It is believed 
that he was married to her, although their marriage does not 
seem to have ever been publicly acknowledged. He died at 
Friary House in Whitefriars on the 30th of November 1654, 
and was buried in the Temple Church, London. In 1880 a brass 
tablet was erected to his memory by the benchers of the Inner 
Temple in the parish church of West Tarring. 

Several of Selden's minor productions were printed for the first 
time after his death, and a collective edition of his writings was 
published by Archdeacon Wilkins in 3 vols, folio in 1725, and again 
in 1726. His Table Talk, by which he is perhaps best known, did 
not apfiear until 1689. It was edited by his amanuensis, Richard 
Milward, who affirms that" the sense and notion is wholly Selden's," 
and that " most of the words " are his also. Its genuineness has 
sometimes been questioned, although on insufficient grounds. 

See Wood’s Alhenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss (London, 1817,4 vols.l; 
Aikin, Lives of John Selden and Archbishop Usher (London, 1812) ; 
Johnson, Memoirs of John Selden, &c. (London, 1835); Singer, 
Table Talk of John Selden (London, 1847); and WUkins, Johannis 
Seldeni opera omnia, &c. (London, 1725). 

BELSnS, in Greek mythology, the divine personification of 
the moon, daughter of Hyperion and Theia, sister of Helios and 
Eos. By Zeus she was said to have been the mother of Pandia 
(the all-br%ht), who was worshipped with her father at the 
festival named after her Pandia.^ She was also wooed by Pan 
in the form of a white ram, or she had selected a white ram 
from his flock as the price of her favours. The most famous of 
her amours was with Endymion (q.v.). Selene was represented 
as a beautiful young woman with wings and a golden diadem, 
sometimes riding in a chariot drawn by two wmte, sometimes 
winged, horses (or cows, symbolizing the moon’s crescent, or 
buUs), or herself mounted on a horse, a bull, a mule or a ram. 
At Elis there was a statue of Selene, her head surmounted by a 
crescent. Later, she was identified with Artemis, and as such 

* The connexion of Selene or Panflia with this festival is denied by 
Wfiamowitz-MStlendorfi (Aus Kydathen, p. 133). 
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called Phoebe, the sister of Phoebus Apollo. She was worshipped 
on the days of the new and the full moon. Another name for 
Selen^was Mene, in reference to the monthly changes of the 
moon. The existence of a male moon-god (Men), whose cult 
probably came to Attica from Asia Minor, is attested by in¬ 
scriptions. The Roman goddess of the moon was Luna, who 
possessed sanctuaries on the Aventine and Palatine hills. In 
the former she was worshipped on the last day of March (tl» first 
month of the old Roman year); in the latter as Noctiluca 
(givii^ light by night), her sanctuaiA’ being illuminated on such 
occasions. 

See W. H. Roscher, Uber Selene und Veruiandles (1S90), with 
Nachtrdge (1895) ; Preller, Griechische Mvthologie (4th ed., 1894), 
PP- 443-44^; A. Usgrand, s.n. " Luna " in Paremberg and SagUo’s 
DtcUonnatre des anttqniUs. 

SBLENGA-ORKHON, a river of Central Asia, which rises in 
two principal head-streams, the Selenga and the Orkhon, on 
the plateau of N.W. Mongolia, not far apart in 101° E. Both 
flow generally E.N.E. as far as their confluence near Kiakhta, 
on the frontier of Mongolia and Siberia, at the ea.stern extremity 
of the Sayan Mountains. Beyond Kiakhta the river flows 
generally N. nearly a.s far as 32° N., when it turns W. and enters 
Lake Baikal on the S.W., forming a delta. It is navigable from 
Kiakhta downwards, a distance of 210 m., its total length being 
750 m. From the left it receives the Eghin-gol and the Jida, 
and from the right the Tala, Kharagoy, Chikoy, Khilok and Uda, 
.streams each 150 to 300 m. in length. Near the upper Orkhon 
was the permanent camp of Karakorum, from the 8th century 
down to the end of the 13th the centre of the Mongol power, 
especially under the sway of jenghiz Khan and his son Ogotai 
or Ogdai in the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Several remarkable inscriptions were discovered here in the end 
ol the iQtli century, and were interpreted by Professor V. Thomsen 
of Copenhagen Inscriptions de TOrkhon (Helsingfors, 1900). 

SEUINIUM [symbol Se, atomic weight 79-2 ( 0 *=i 6 ^, a non- 
metallic chemical clement, discovered in 1817 by J. J. Berzelius, 
who called it selenium (Gr. oreXqvij, the moon) on account of its 
close analogy with tellurium (Lat. tellus, the earth). It is 
occasionally found in the native condition, but more frequently in 
combination with metals in the form of sclenidcs, the more 
important selcniferous minerals being euebairite, crookesite, 
clausthalite, naumannite and zorgite. It is also found as a 
constituent of various pyrites and galenas, and in some specimens 
of native sulphur. The element is usually obtained from the flue 
dust or chamber deposits of sulphuric-acid works in which a 
selcniferous pyrites is burned. In this process, the residues are 
bailed with a dilute sulphuric acid to which nitric acid and 
^tassium chlorate are added in order to transform the element 
mto selenic acid, H^SeO^, which is then reduced to selenious 
acid, HjSeO,^ by boiling with hydrochloric acid, and finally to 
selenium by sulphur dioxide. L. F. Nilson {Ber., 1874, 7, 
p. 1719) digests the well-washed chamber mud with a moderately 
concentrated solution of potassium cyanide, whereby the 
element goes into solution in the form of potassium seleno- 
cyanide, K^CN), from which it Is precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid. As alternative methods, F. Wohler (Ann., 1859, 109, 
p. 375) heats the well-washed chamber residues with potassium 
nitrate and carbonate in order to obtain an alkaline selenate, 
which is then boiled with hydrochloric acid, yielding selenious 
acid, from which the element is obtained as above j whilst 
H. Rose (Pogg. Ann., 1828, 90, p. 471) by the action of chlorine 
obtains selenium tetrachloride, which is converted into selenious 
acid by water, and the acid so prepared is finally reduced to 
seleniiun by treatment with sodium sulphite (see also G. Magnus, 
Pogg. Ann., 1830, 96, p. 165; 0 . Pettersson, Ber., 1873, 6, 
p. 1477 ; H. Koch, (^nnan Patent 167457,1903). It is obtained 
from zorgite by heating the mineral with aqua regia; the 
excess of acid b evaporated, and the resulting syrupy liquid 
diluted, filtered and decomposed by sulphur dioxide, when the 
selenium is precipitated (Billandot, Eney. ehimique, 1883, 5, 
p. 198). 

The commercial element usually contains a certain amount of 
•nlpbur, and tome tellurium, and various methods have been devised 
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Sto«o(Mr«e», wStbcmdtm w.ter^dp^^ tough 
the (olntion; the precipifiited tellnriam » filtod off. a»d the 
■eteUon then mpewntoWl with 

hi gndualty dnxnited. E. Divert {Chem. Ntws. tS$s, 51, p. I 9 « 
diaolvee the el^t in boilmg conantraW wlphimc acid and 
leducee the leanlting eclenioiw acid with sulphur dioxi^, filtere off 
the precipiUte and washes it with water and alcohol. The resulting 
profnct however stiff contains traces ol sulphur. C. Hugot (Ann. 
chim. piyt. igoo (7), si, p. 34) converts the element by dilute nitnc 
acid into selenium dioxide which is then sublimed, and dissolved in 
water. Any sulphuric acid present is removed by baryta water, the 
precipitated barium sulphate filtered off, the solution acidified by 
nydrmhloric acid and reduced by sulphur dioxide. 

Several ailotropic forms of selenium have been described, but 
the work of A. P. Saunders (/o«r. Phys, Chm,, 1900, 4, j>. 443) 
seems to establish that the element exists in three disttoct 
forms, namely lifptid seleniitm (which includes the vitreous, 
soluble and amorphous forms), crystalline red selenium (which 
includes, perhaps, two very closely allied forms), and crystaUine, 
grey or metallic selenium. Liquid selenium becomes more and 
more viscous in character as its temperature falls from 220° C. 
to 60° C.; it is soft at about 60°, but is hard and brittle between 
30° and 40°. It shows a conchoidal fracture. The amorphous 
variety, which only differs from the vitreous form in its state of 
a^egation, is obtained by reducing solutions of selenious acid 
with sulphur dioxide. It is slightly soluble in carbon bisulphide. 
The red crystalline variety is obtained by crystallization of 
selenium from carbon bisulphide, or by leaving the amorphous 
form in contact with the same solvent. The grey crystalline 
form is obtained by heating the other varieties, and is the most 
stable form from ordinary temperatures up to 217°. All varieties 
of selenium dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, forming a 
green solution (see also R. Marc, Ber., 1906, 39, p. 697 ; and 
W. Oechsner de Coninck, Comptes rendus, 1906, 143, p. 682). 
A colloidal selenium was obtained by C. Paal and C. Koch (Ber., 
1905, 38, p. 526) by reducing selenious acid dissolved in an 
aqueous solution of sodium protalbate with hydrazine hydrate 
and hydrochloric acid, the precipitate obtained being then dis- 
solved in sodium carbonate. The specific gravity of selenium is 
4-8; the specific heat varies from 0-0716 to 0-1147, depending 
upon the particular form. Selenium combines directly with 
hydrogen when heated in the gas, and with fluorine in the cold. 
It bums with a blue flame when heated in the air or in oxygen, 
at the same time giving a characteristic smell of rotten horse¬ 
radish, a reaction vmich serves for the recognition of the element. 
It combines directly with nitrogen, phosphorus, antimony and 
carbon, and with all the metals (except gold) to form selenides, 
of sriiich those of the alkali and alkaline earth metals are solubte 
in water. Metallic selenium is a conductor of electricity, and 
its conductivity is increased by light; this property has been 
utilized in apparatus for transmitting photographs by telegraphy 
(see Txlxoxaph). 

SeliniurMed Hydrogen, H,Se, is obtained, by the direct union ol its 
constituent elements in the heat; by the decomposition of various 
seloildiM witii mUieral acids; by the decomposition of aluminium 
■eienide, or phoephonu eelenide with water ; by the action of 
sdeniom on a concentrated solution of hydriodic acid; and by 
beatiiu selenium with colophene (H. Moissan), or better with pamfiin 
wax Wttjrts and A. Stewart, Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1909, 23, 
p. 9). It is a eolottriees gas which possesses a characteristic smcil, 
mote unpleasant than snlphuntted hydrogen. Its physiological 
effects are much mote persistent and injurious than sulphuretted 
hydrogen, producing temporary paralysis of the olfactory nerves and 
inflammation of the mucous membrane. It may be Uquefied, the 
liqnid boiling, at - 41° to - 4** C. and becoming solid at - 68° C. 
(K. Ohaswgid). It is someiwhat soluble in water and forms a hydrate. 
It la deceaposed by heat, bums with a blue Same, and behaves as a 
reducing agent It precipitatea many of the heavy metals as 
selenidea. when passed into solutions of their salts. Its aqueous 
solutioa'-it unatamle, gndually depositing led selenium on standing. 
Seitniim Buoridt, SW4, is obtained aa a colourless liquid by the 
direct action of fluorine on selenium (F. Labaan, Comptes rendus, 1907, 
144, p. .104a). It boils at about 100° C., attacks glass readily, is 
deoompoMft, by water, and dissolves iodine. Selenium dichloride, 
la ontained by the action of chlorine on selenium ; by the 
action 'Ot pboaphorus pentaohloride on e e ko i nm or the dic^de; 
^ the aonan of hydroohloric acid on seleno^aulpbui trioxida fE, 
Divers, Chem. Hews, 1884, 49, p. 212); 2S-Se0)-f2HCl>-^H,S04-f 


S-SeO|'SeCl|(*t-I^)^SeiClt 4 -SO,(<Hi)CI: and Iw heating seleninm 
and seleni u m tetrachloride to iao° C. in a sealra tube. It is a 
yeQowish-brown oily liquid which commences to distil at 130* C 
with partial decomposition into selenium and the tetrachloritt. It 
•» with formation of aeleninm and selenioiu 

a^: iiS^l,+ffH^-=H|^eO|-f 8 ^r|- 4 HCl. Seleniusn lelraehlands, 
i^i4, 11 obtained by passing excess of chlorine over selenium; by 
the action ol phosphorus pentachloride on selenium dioxide ■ 
' 8SeOCl,-(-2Poa,=8SeCl4-f PA ] 
ud by the action of thionyi chloride on aelenium oxychloride. It 
is a white solid which can be obtained crystalliiie by subjlraation in a 
current of chlorine. It dissociates when heated, and ia decomposed 
by water with production of selenious acid. It dissolves selenium. 
Similar bromides and iodides are known. Selenyl chloride, SeOCL, is 
formed when selenium tetrachloride is heated with the dioxide to 
150° C. (R. Weber, Pogg. Ann.. 1839,184, p. 615), or when the dioxide 
ia l^ted with common aait; 8SeO,-(-l!NaCl=SeOCl,-fNa^O,. 
It is a yellow-coloured liquid i^^icn solidifies at 0° C., and 
fumes on exposure to air. It combines with titanium and tin 
bichlorides and with antimony trichloride, and it is decomposed 
by water. 

Selenium dioxide, SeOj, is prepared by burning selenium in oxygen, 
or bj' oxidizing selenium with nitric acid and heating the residue. 
It may also be prepared by the action of selenium on sulphur 
oxyfluoride (H. Moissan, Bull. Soc. chim., 1902 (3), 27, p. 251) : 
IlSOA+Se-i-SiO.=SeOj-|-2SO,-|-SiF4. It crystalhzes m ne^les 
or prisms and vohitilizeB when heated, giving a pa]e%ellow vapour. 
It is very hygroscopic, and dissolves in water and alcohol. It reacts 
with the caustic alkalis to form selenites, and combines directly with 
hydrocyanic acid. It is decomposed by hydriodic acid with liberation 
of selenium and iodine, and by ammonia with formation of selenium 
and nitrogen. Selenious arid, H,SeO„ is obtained in the crystalline 
form when a solution of selemum dioxide in water is concentrated 
over sulphuric acid. It effloresces on exposure to air. Oxidizing 
agents readily convert it into selenic acid, whilst reducing agents 
transform it into selenium. It yields normal, acid and super-acid 
salts (e.g. KHSeOj-H^eOa). It is decomposed by many acids with 
liberation of selenium. Selentc acid, HjSe04, was discovered by 
E. Mitscherlich (Pogg. Ann., 1827, 85, p. 623). Its salts, the selen- 
ates, arc obtained by the oxidation ol the selenites, and the free acid 
may be obtained by the decomposition ol the lead or barium salt. 
It is also obtained in the electrolysis of solutions of selenious acid 
(C. Manuelli and G. Lazzarini, Gass., 1909, 39, 1, p. 50). The acid 
crystallizes in hexagonal prisms and melts at 58° C. It dissolves in 
water and yields a hydrate of composition H,Se04-H,0. It is very 
hygroscopic, dissolves sulphur readily and acts on organic compounds 
in a manner similar to sulphuric acid. It decomposes when strongly 
heated. The selenates are isomorphous with the chromates and 
sulphates. A compound of selenium and sulphur has been described 
as resulting from the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on selenious 
acid, but A. Gutbier (Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1905, 43, p. 384) is of the 
opinion that in this reaction, at ordinary temperature, a simple 
reduction takes place, leading to the formation of a mixture of sulphur 
and selenium. Selenmm sulphoxide, SeSOj, is formed as a yellowish 
crystalline mass when selenium is wanned with sulphur trioxide. 
It decomposes when heated above 35° C., and also in the presence of 
water. A compound of composition, SeSOg, has been obtained by the 
addition of selenium dioxide to sulphuric acid saturated with sulphur 
trioxide (R. Metznen, Ann. chim. phys., 1898, (7), 15, p. 203). It 
crystallizes in colourless needles. Setenosulphunc acid, HjSeSO,, is 
only known in the form of its salts, which are usually obtained by 
the action of selenium on solutions of the metallic sulphites, a seleno- 
trithionate being simultaneously produced. The salts arc unstable 
and readily decompose when heated. Selenotrithionic acid, H,SeSA> 
is also obtained in the form of its potassium salt by the action of 
potassium hydrogen sulpbite on a selenosulphate. It is readily 
decomposed by acids with liberation of sulphur dioxide and 
selenium. 

Nitrogen selenide, N-Scj, is formed by the decomposition of selenium 
chloride with ammonia (A. Vemeuil, Bull. soc. chim., 1882, 38, p. 
548). It crystallizes readily from benzene or acetic acid and ex¬ 
plodes when subjected to shock or when heated. It is also obtamed 
when dry aqusonia gas is passed into a dilate solution of selenyl 
chloride in benzene, the precipitate produced being digested with 
potassium cyanide to remove any selenium (V. Lenner and E. 
wolesensky. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1907,29, p. *15). It is a brick- 
red powder which ex{dodea when heated to 130° C. Selenium 
cyanide, ^(CN)i, is obtained by decomposing silver selenocyanide 
with cyanogen i^de, or by the action of silver cyanide on a solution 
of selenium bromide in carbon bisulphide. It (^stallizcs in tables 
and is very soluble in water. A more complex cyanide, Se,(CN)„ 
is Obtasned by passing a current of chlorine and air into an aqneous 
solution ol potassium selenocyanide (A. Veraeuil, Ann. chim. phys., 
1886 (6), 9, p. 289). It crystallizes in golden yellow needles and is 
decompcMed oy boiling water; 2Se,(CN),-(-2H,0=4HCN-i-Se0.-)- 
{Se. when heated to iSo* C. in vacuo it yields the simple eyaiude 
SefGM),. Potassium saleiucyaniuU, KSeCN, is obtained the action 
of selemum on a concentrated aqueous solution of potassium cyanide, 
or by heating selenium with. anbydroua potaasinm ferrocyanide 
(W. Crookes, Ann., 1851, 78, p. 177). It crystallizes in needles. 
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po W B ii wi u BlkaliBa naction, and is nadilf deoomposed acids 
with libecatiao at sdeniom. It forms numerous double salts. 

Numerous determinations of the atomic weight of selenium have 
been made. The earlier results of J. J. Berxeflus from an analysis 
of the chloride »ive values from to 79-35. Later determinations 
by V. Lenher (/our. Amtr. Chtm. Sae., 1898, *0, p. 593), from the 
analysis of silver selenite and the reduction of the double selenium 
ammonium bromide, give values from 79-*77 to 79-367; whilst 
J. Meyer (B«r,, 1902, 35, p. 1591) by the electrolvsis of silver selenite 
in the presence of potassium cyanide obtained the value 79-22. 

BEUIUCIA (Gr. ScXcuactu), the name of several ancient 
Greek cities named after Seleucus I. Nicator, founder of the 
Seleucid dynasty. The following are the most important. 

I. Seleucia on the Tigris, at the mouth of the great royal 
canal (Naharmalka, mod. RatUavatiiya) from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates, about 50 m. N. of Babylon and 15 m. S. of Bagdad. 
It was founded by Seleucus Nicator (see Seleucid Dynastv), 
ruler of Babylonia from autumn 312. . Seleucus, departing 
from the precedent of Alexander the Great, who, after his return 
from India, had settled in Babylon, preferred to build a new 
capital of a decidedly Greek character. The new city "was 
founded with the object of exhausting Babylon” (Plin. vi. 122 ; 
Strabo xvi. 738); a legend says that the Chaldaean priests, when 
they were consulted about the right hour for the initiation of the 
city, tried to frustrate the design of the king by naming a wrong 
hour, but that by chance the work was begun in the moment 
predicted by the stars and the decree of fate accomplished 
(Appian, Syr. 58). Seleucia was peopled with Macedonians and 
Greeks; Syrians and Jews were admitted to the citizenship 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 9. 8). It obtained a free constitution. A 
great many other Greek cities were founded in Babylonia by 
^leucus I. and Antiochus I., while Babylon and the other 
ancient cities (Sippara, Erech, Ur, Borsippa) decayed into mere 
villages. Here the Chaldaean priests continued to teach their 
astrological wisdom (we po.ssess many astrological tablets in 
cuneiform writing from the time of the Seleucids and the earlier 
Arsacids); but Seleucia became the centre of the new hellenistic 
civilization (see Hellenism). A great many Greek authors were 
bom here (e.g. the Stoic Diogenes of Babylonia, 2nd century), 
though the inhabitants of Seleucia in Babylonia generally are 
simply called Babylonians by the Greeks. In the time of Pliny 
the town was said to have 600,000 inhabitants (vi. 122). Seleucia 
suffered from the rebellion of the satrap Molon of Media, who was 
put down by Antiochus III. the Great in 220 (Polyb. v. 54). 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes once more restored the Seleucid 
supremacy in the ea.st; but after his death (163) the decay of 
the empire began and was accelerated by the intrigues of the 
Romans. In Babylonia the governor Timarchus rebelled and 
was acknowledged by the Roman senate. But he was defeated 
and killed by Demetrius I. {c. 158), who was hailed as deliverer 
(Soler, “ saviour ”) by the inhabitants (Appian, Syr. 45. 4 f.; 
Trogus, Prol. 34; Diod. 31. 27a). Soon after, the great conquests 
of the Arsacid king Mithra^tes I. began; Ba^lonia became 
subject to the Parthians {c. 140). The Greek towns were very 
unwilling to submit to the foreign rule, and welcomed Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes, when in 130 he attempted to restore his empire ; 
but his defeat by Phraates II. in 129 ended the Seleucid rule in 
the east. Seleucia and other towns were cruelly punished by 
Phraates and his prefect Himerus, who also devastated Babylon 
(Justin xlii. i; Tro^. Prol. 42 ; Diod. xxxv. 19^ 21; cf. Posi¬ 
donius ap. Athen. xi. 466 b). Seleucia, however,.maintained 
her self-government and her spirit of Greek independence 
(Plih. vi. 122 ; Tac. Atm. vi. 42 ; cf. Joseph. Ant. xviii. 9. 8 f.), 
and remained the greatest commercial town of the east. The 
Arsacids did not dare to bring their host of barbarian soldiers 
and retinue into Seleucia, but fixed their residence opposite to it 
on the left bank of the Tigris in Ctesiphon (Strabo xvi. 743; 
see Ctesipbon). In all the wars with the Romans Seleucia 
inclined to the western deliverers ; from a.d. 37 to 43 it was in 
open rebellion against tiie Parthians (Tac. Ann. xi. 8 f.). Volo- 
gaeses I. (a.d. 50-91) “ founded the town VcJogesocerta (near 
Ctesiphon) with the intention of draining the stormy Seleucia ” 
(Plin. vi. tJ2). Trajan occupied Sdeucia in 116. In the war of 
Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus against the Parthians, Seleucia 


was taken by Avidius Cassius in 164, and then the Romans did 
what the Parthians had not dared to do: they burnt down the 
great^reek town with 300,000 inhabitants (Dio Cass. Ixxi. 2 ; 
Zonar. xii. 2; CaphoL Vit. Vm, 8 ; Eutrop. 8. 10; Ammian. 
Marc, xxiii. 6. 24; xxiv. 5. 3). The great plague, which laid 
waste the Roman empire during the next years, is said to have 
sprung from the ruins of Seleuck. The destruction of Seleucia 
may be considered as the end of Hellenism in Babylonia. (See 
also Seleucid Dynasty and Hellenism.) ^Ed. M.) 

2. A city on the north frontier of Syria towards Cilicia about 
4 m. N. of the mouth of the Orontes, near the shore at the foot 
of Mount Pieria (hence called Seleucia Pieria). This town also 
was founded by Seleucus I. It served os the port of Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 4), and with Apamea, Laodicea and Antioch formed 
the Syrian tetrapolis. Considerable remains are still visible: 
the chief are those of a cutting through the solid rode nearly 
1100 yds. long, which Polybius descriixs as the road from Um 
city to the sea ; the triple line of walls ; amphitheatre, cemetery, 
citadel, temples. It was of great importance in the struggle 
between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies ; captured by Ptolemy 
Euergetes in 246, it was recovered by Antiochus III. the Great 
in 219. It was recognized as independent by the Romans in 70. 
but httle of its subsequent history is known. It had practically 
ceased to exbt in the 5th century a.d. The district stretching 
inland was known as Seleucis. 

3. Seleucia Traciieotis, sometimes called Tkachea, a city 
of Cilicia on the Calycadnus (Geuk Su), also founded by Seleucus 1 . 
about 300 B.c., near the older Olbia. It had considerable 
commercial prosperity as the port of Lsauria, and was even a rival 
of Tarsus. In 1137 it was besieged by Leon, king of Cilician 
Armenia. On the loth of June 1190 tile emperor Frederick 
Burbarossa was drowned in trying to cross the Calycadnus. In 
the 13th century it was captured by the Seljuks. There are 
many ancient remains, and on the Acropolis the ruins of a castle ; 
many rock-cut tombs with inscriptions have been found. On 
the site is the modern Selefke, the chief town of the Ichili 
sanjak. 

Other towns bearing the name Seleucia were:—(4) Seleucia in 
Mesopotamia, the modern Birejik; (5) in the Persian Margiana, 
founded as Alexandria by Alexander the Great and rebiult as 
Seleucia by Antiochus I. (of Syria) ; (6) in Pisidia; (7) in Pamphylia ; 
(8) on the Belus in Syria. The city of Tralles (j.e.) also bore the 
name for a short period. 

SELEUCID DYNASTY, a line of kings who reigned in Nearer 
Asia from 312 to 65 b.c. 

The founder Seleucus (surnamed for later generations Nicator) 
was a Macedonian, the son of Antiochus, one of Philip’s generals. 
Seleucus, as a young man of about twenty-three, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia in 333, and won distinction in the Indian 
campaign of 326. When the Macedonian empire was divided in 
323 (the “ Partition of Babylon ”) Seleucus was given the office 
of chUiarch (Gr. x‘A(oi, a thousand), which attached him closely 
to the person of the regent Perdiccas. Seleucus himself had a 
hand in the murder of Perdiccas in 321. At the second partition, 
at Triparadisus (321), Seleucus was given the government of the 
Babylonian satrapy. In 316, when Antigonus had made himself 
master of the eastern provinces, Seleucus felt himself threatened 
and fled to Egypt. In the war which followed between Antigonus 
and the other Macedonian chiefs, Seleucus actively co-operated 
with Ptolemy and commanded Egyptian squadrons in the 
Aegean. The victory won by Ptokmy at Gaza in 312 opened the 
way for Seleucus to return to the east. His return to Babylon 
m that year was afterwards officially regarded as the beginning 
of the Seleucid empire. Master of Babylonia, Seleucus at once 
proceeded to wrest the neighbouring provinces of Persis, Susiana 
and Media from the nominees of Antigonus. A raid into ^by- 
lonia conducted in 311 by Demetrius, son of Antigonus, did not 
seriously check Sdeucus’s progress. Whilst Antigonus was 
occupied in the west, Seleucus during nine years (311-302) 
brought under his authority the whole eastern part of Alexander’s 
empire as far as the Jaxartes and Indus, In 305, after the 
extinction of the old royal line of Macedonia, Seleucus, like the 
other four principal Macedonian chiefs, assumed the style of king. 
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His •ttempi, fcowwer, to mtore M»ced<»iaB rote bw^ the 
Indus* srtkSTD the itttive Qumdrstfopts had estftbhshed hinuetf^ 
SelrocMen3the^iijab,tetfeltlii«n«« 
obliged in 30* to cenchide a peace with Chandragupta, by winch 
he ceded iaige dietfiet* of Aff^nutan in return for 500 elephants. 
The pressing need for Sdeuras once more to take the field against 
Antigoniia was at any rate in large measure ^ cause ^ hte 
abandorunent of India. In 301 he joined Lysimachus in Asia 
Minor, and at Ipsus Antigonus fell before their combined power. 
A new partition of the empire followed, by whidi Seleucus added 
to his Kingdon) Syria, and perhaps some regions of Asia Minor. 
The potse.s9ionof Syria gave him an tuning to theMediterranean, 
and he immediately founded here the new city of Antioch upon 
the Orontes as his chief seat of government. His previous 
ci^iiul had been the city of Seleucia which he had founded upon 
the Tigris (almost coinciding in site with Bagdad), and this 
continued to be the capital for the eastern satrapies. About 393 
he installed his son Antiochus there as viceroy, the vast extent 
of the empire seeming to require a double government. The 
capture of Demetrius in 385 added to Seleucus’s prestige. The 
unpopularity of Lysimachus after the murder of Agathocles gave 
Seleucus an opportunity for removing his last rival. His interven¬ 
tion in the west was solicited by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who, on the 
accession to the Egyptian throne of his brother Ptolemy II. 
(385), had at first taken refuge with Lysimachus and then with 
Seleucus. War between Seleucus and Lysimachus broke out, 
and on the field of Coru-pedion in Lydia Lysimachus fell (281). 
Seleucus now saw the whole empire of Alexander, Egypt sdone 
excepted, in his hands, and moved to take pssession of Mace¬ 
donia and Thrace. He intended to leave Asia to Antiochus and 
content himself for the remainder of his days with the Macedonian 
kingdom in its old limits. He had, however, hardly crossed into 
the Chersonese when he was assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus 
near Lysimachia (381). 

Antiochus 1 . Sotxr (3*4 or 333-262) was half a Persian, his 
mother Apame being one of those eastern princesses whom 
Alexander had given as wives to his generals in 324. On the 
assassination of his father (381), the task of holding together the 
empire was a formidable one, and a revolt in Syria broke out 
almost immediately. With his father’s murderer, Ptolemy, 
Antiochus was soon compelled to make peace, abandoning 
apparently Macedonia and Thrace. In Asia Minor he was 
unable to reduce Bithynia or the Persian dynasties which ruled 
in Cappadocia. In 278 the Gauls broke into Asia Minor, and a 
victory which Antioi^us won over these hordes is said to have 
been ^e origin of his title of Sofer (Gr. for “saviour”). Attheend 
of 375 the question of Palestine, which had been open between 
the houses of Seleucus and Ptolemy since the partition of 301, 
led to hostilities (the “ First Syrian War ”). It had been con¬ 
tinuously in Ptolemaic occupation, but the house of Seleucus 
maintained its claim. War did not materially change the out¬ 
lines of the two kingdoms, though frontier cities like Damascus 
and the coast districts of Asia Minor might change hands. About 
36s Antiochus tried to break the gfrowing power of Pe^amum 
by force of arms, but suffered defeat near ^rdis and died soon 
afterwards (*6a). His eldest son Seleucus, who had ruled in the 
east as viceroy from 375 (?) till 368/7, was put to death in that 
year by his lather on the charge of rebellion (Wace, J.H.S. xxv., 
1905, p. 101 f.). He was succeeded (261) by his second son 
Antiocrvs II. Trios (386-346), whose mother vraa the Mace¬ 
donian princess Stmtmiice, dau^ter of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
War wiro Egypt stQl went on along the coasts of Asia Minor (the 
“ Second Syrian War ”). Antiodms also made some attempt 
to get a footing in Thrace. About 350 pe«;e was concluded 
between Antio^us and Ptokmy II., Antiochus repudiating 
his wife Laodice and marrying Ptolemy’s daughter Berenice, 
but by 346 Antiochus had left Berenice tmd her infant 
sen in Antioch to live again with Laodice in Asia Minor. 
Laodice poisoned him and proclaimed her son Sklsucus II. 
CaIXIKICus (lei^pmd 346-337) king, whilst herpartisaas at Antiodi 
made away w^ Berenice and her son. Bernice’s brother, 
Ptetemy III., who had just succeeded to Ae Egyptian throne. 


at once invaded the Seteudd redm and muefaed victoriouriy .to 
the Tigris or beyond, receiving the submission of the eastern 
provinces, whilst his fleets swept the coasts of Asia Minor. In 
the interior of Asia Minor Seleucus maintained himseilf, and when 
Ptolemy returned to Egypt he recovered NorthMn Syria and the 
nearer provinces of Iran. In Asia Minor his younger brothw 
Antiochus Hierax was put up against him a party to which 
Laodice herself adher^. At Ancyra (about 335?) Seleucus 
sustained a crushing defeat and left the country b^emd the 
Taurus to his brother and the other powers of the peninsula. 
Of these Pergamum now rose to greatness under Attaks I., and 
Antiochus Hierax perished as a kgitive in Thrace in 338/7. A 
year later Seleucus was kilted by a fall from his horse. His 
older son, Seleucus III. Soter (reigned 327-233), took up the 
task of reconquering Asia Minor from Attains, but fell by a 
conspiracy in his own camp. 

Antiochus HI. the Great (343-187), Callinicus's younger 
son, a youth of about eighteen, now succeeded to a disorganized 
kingdom (223). Not only was Asia Minor detached, Imt the 
further eastern provinces had broken away, Bactria under the 
Greek Diodotus (?.».), and Parthia under the nomad chieftain 
Arsaces. Soon after Antiochus’s accession. Media and Persis 
revolted under their governors, the brothers Molon and Alex¬ 
ander. The young king was in the hands of the bad minister 
Hermeias, and was induced to make an attack on Palestine 
instead of going in person to face the rebels. The attack on 
Palestine was a fiasco, and the generals sent against Molon and 
Alexander met with disaster. Only in Asia Minor, where the 
Seleucid cause was represented by the king’s cousin, the able 
Achaeus, was its prestige restored and the Pergamene power 
driven back to its earlier limits. In 221 Antiochus at last went 
east, and the rebellion of Molon and Alexander collapsed. The 
submission of I..esser Media, which had asserted its independence 
under Artabazanes, followed. Antiochus rid himself of Hermeias 
by assassination and returned to Syria (220). Meanwhile 
Achaeus himself had revolted and assumed the title of king in 
Asia Minor. Since, however, his power was not well enough 
grounded to allow of his attmdeing Syria, Antiochus considered 
that he might leave Achaeus lor the present and renew his 
attempt on Palestine. The campaigns of 319 and 218 carried 
the Seleucid arms almost to the coi^nes of Egypt, but in 217 
Ptolemy IV. confronted Antiochus at Raphia and inflicted a 
defeat upon him which nullified all Antiochus’s successes and 
compelled him to withdraw north of the Lebanon. In 216 
Antiochus went north to deal with Achaeus, and had by 214 
driven him from the field into Sardis. Antiochus contrived to 
get possession of the person of Achaeus (see Polybius), but 
the citadel held out till 213 under Achaeus’s widow and then 
surrendered. Having thus recovered the central part of Asia 
Minor—for the dynasties in Pergamum, Bithynia and Cappadocia 
the Seleucid government was obliged to tolerate—Antiochus 
turned to recover the outlying provinces to the north and east. 
Xerxes of Armenia was brought to acknowledge his supremacy 
in 312 . In 209 Antiochus invaded Parthia, occupied the capital 
Uecatompylus and pushed forward into Hyrcania. The 
Parthian king was apparently granted peace on his submission. 
In 309 Antiochus was in Bactria, where the original rebel had 
been supplanted by another Greek Euthydemus (see further 
Bactria and articles on the separate rulers). The issue was 
again favourable to Antiochus. After sustaining a famous siege 
in his capital Bactra (Balkh), Euthydemus obtained an honour¬ 
able peace by which the hand of one of Antiochus’s daughters 
was promised to his son Demetrius, .^tiochus next, following 
in the steps of Alexander, crossed into the Kabul valley, received 
the homage of the Ihdian king Sophagasenus and returned west 
by way of Seistan and Kerman (206/5). From Seleucia on the 
Tigris he led a short expedition down the Persian Gulf against 
the Gerrhaeans of the Arabian coast (205/4). Antiochus seemed 
to have restored the Seleucid empire in the east, and the achieve¬ 
ment brought him the tiUe of “ the Great King.” In 205/4 
the infant Ptolemy V. Epiphanes succeeded to the Egyptian 
throne, and Antiochus ot^uded a secret pact with FUlip of 
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Macedonia {or the partition ol the Ftoleoiaic possessions. Once 
more Antiochos atUcked Palestine, and I)/199 he seems to have 
had possession of it. It was, however, recovered for Ptolemy 
by the Aetolian Scopas. But the recovery was brief, for in 198 
Sropas was defeated by Antiochus at the battle of the Panium, 
near the sources of the Jordan, a battle which marks the end of 
Ptolemaic rule in Palestine. In 197 Antiochus moved to Asia 
Minor to secure the coast towns which had acknowledged 
Ptolemy and the independent Greek cities. It was this enterprise 
which brought him into antagonism with Rome, since Smyrna 
and Lampsacus appealed to the republic of the west, and the 
tension became greater after Antiochus had in 196 established a 
footing in Thrace. The evacuation of Greece by the Romans 
gave Antiochus his opportunity, and he now h^ the fugitive 
Hannibal at his court to urge him on. In 192 Antiochus invaded 
Greece, haying the Aetolians and other Greek states as his allies. 
In 191, however, he was routed at Thermopylae by the Romans 
under Manius Acilius Glabrio, and obliged to withdraw to Asia. 
But the Romans followed up their success by attacking Antiochus 
in Asia Minor, and the decisive victory of L. Cornelius Scipio 
at Magnesia ad Sipylum (190), following on the defeat of 
Hannil^ at sea ofi Side, gave Asia Minor into their liands. By 
the peace of Apamea (188) the Seleucid king abandoned all the 
country north of the Taurus, which was distributed among the 
friends of Rome. As a consequence of this blow to the Seleucid 
power, the outlying provinces of the empire, recovered by 
Antiochus, reasserted their independence. Antioclms perished 
in a fresh expedition to the east in Luristan (187). 

The Seleucid kingdom as Antiochus left it to his son, Seleucus 
IV. Philopator (reigned 187-176), consisted of Syria (now 
including Cilicia and Palestine), Mesopotamia, Babylonia and 
Nearer Iran (Media and Persis). Seleucus IV. was compelled by 
financial necessities, created in part by the heavy war-indemnity 
exacted by Rome, to pursue an unambitious policy, and was 
assassinated by his minister Heliodorus. The true heir, 
Demetrius, son of Seleucus, being now retained in Rome as a 
hostage, the kingdom was seized by the younger brother of 
Seleucus, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (i.c. “ the Manifest [god] ”; 
parodied Epirmnes, “ the mad ”), who reigned 176-164. In 
170 Egypt, governed by regents for the boy Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, attempted to reconquer Palestine ; Antiochus not only 
defeated this attempt but invaded and occupied Egypt. He 
failed to take Alexandria, where the people set up tlie younger 
brother of Philometor, Ptolemy Eurgetes, as king, but he left 
Philometor as his ally installed at Memphis. When the two 
brothers combined, Antiochus again invaded Egypt (168), but 
was compelled to retire by the Roman envoy C. Popillius Irenas 
(consul 172), after the historic scene in which the Roman drew a 
circle in the sand about the king and demanded his answer before 
he stepped out of it. Antiochus exercised his contemporaries 
by the riddles of his half-brilliant, half-crazy personality. He 
had resided at Rome as a hostage, and afterwards for his pleasure 
at Athens, and had brought to his kingdom an admiration for 
republican institutions and an enthusiasm tor Hellenic culture— 
or, at any rate, for its externals. There is evidence that the forms 
of Greek political life were more fully adopted under his sway by 
many of the Syrian cities. He spent lavishly on public buildings 
at home and in the older centres of Hellenism, like Athens. 
Gorgeous display and theatrical pomp were ^ delight. At 
the same time he scandalized the world by his riotous living and 
undignified familiarities. But he could persevere in an astute 
policy under the cover of an easy geniality and had no scruples. 
It is his contact with the Jews which has chiefly interested later 
ages, and he is doubtless the monarch described in the pseudo- 
prophetic chapters of Dtmiel ty.v.). J enisalem, near the Egyptian 
frontier, was an important pomt, and in one of its internal revolu¬ 
tions Antiochus saw, perhaps not without reason, a defection to 
the Egyptian side. His chastisement of the city, including as it 
did the spoliation of the temple, served the additional purpose 
of relieving his financial necessities. It was a measure of a very 
diflerent kind when, a year or two later (after 168), Antiochus 
tried to su[^>ress ^ practices of Judaism by force, and it was 
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this which provoked tiie Maccabaean rebdlioB (see Maccabexs). 
In 166 Antiochus left Syria to attempt the tyconqueSt of the 
furthqf_ provinces. Be seems to have been signaOy successful. 
Armraia returned to allegiance, the capital m Media was re¬ 
colonized os Epiphanea, Antiochus was pursuing his {dans 
in the east when he died at Tabae in Persis, after exhimting some 
sort of mental derangement (winter 164/3). 

He left a son of nine years, Antioceus V. Eupator (reigned 
164-162), in whose name the kingdom was administered by 
a camarilla. Their government was feeble and corrupt. The 
attempt to check the Jewish rebelUon ended in a weak com- 
promity. Their subservience to Rome so enraged the Greek cities 
of Syria that the Roman envoy Graeus Octavius (consul 165 b.c.) 
was assassinated in Laodicea (16a). At this juncture Demetrius, 
the son of Seleucus IV., escap^ from Rome and was received in 
Syria as tlie true king. Antiochus Eupator was put to death. 
Demetrius I. Sotek (reigned 162-150) was a strung and 
ambitious ruler. He crushed the rebellion of Timarchus in 
Media and reduced Judaea to new subjection. But he was 
unpopular at Antioch, and fell before a coalition of tlie three 
kings of Egypt, Pergamum and Cappadocia. An impostor, who 
clawed to be a sun of Antiochus Epiphanes, Alexander Balas 
( reigned 150-145), was installed as king by Ptolemy Philometor 
and given Ptolemy’s daughter Cleo{>atra to wife, but Alexander 
proved to be dissolute and incapable, and when Demetrius, the 
son of Demetrius I., was brought liack to Syria by Cretan cox- 
doUieri, Ptolemy transferred liis support and Cleopatra to the 
rightful heir. Alexander was defeated by Ptolemy at the battle 
of the Ocnoparas near Antioch and murdered during his flight. 
Ptolemy hirnself died of the wound he had received in the battle. 

Demetrius II. Nicator (first reign 14J-140) was a mere boy,' and 
the misgovernmeiit ol his Cretan stmporters led to the infant son oi 
Alexander Balas, Antiochus VI. Dionysus, being set up against 
him (143) by Tikhon, a magnate of the kingdom. Demetrius was 
driven from Antioch and fixed his court in the neighbouring Scleucia. 
lu 143 Tryphon murdered the yomig Antiochus and assumed the 
diadem himself. Three years later Demetrius set off to reconquer 
tlie eastern provinces from the Parthians, leaving yueeii Cleopatra 
to maintain his cause in Syria. When Demetrius was taken prisoner 
by the Parthians, his younger brother Antiochus Vll. Sidetes (164- 
120) appeared in Syria, married Cleopatra and crushed Tryphon. 
Antiochus Vll. was the last strung ruler of the dynasty (138-129). 
He took Jerusalem and once mure brought the jews, who had won 
their independence under the Hasmonacan family, to subjection 
(see Maccaukes). He led a new exi>edition against the Parthians 
in 130, but, after signal successes, fell fighting in 129 (see also Persia, 
History). Demetrius (second reign 129-120), who liad been allowed 
by the Parthians to escape, now returned to Syria, but was soon 
again driven from Antioch by a pretender, Alexander Zauinas, 
who had the support of the king of Egypt. Demetrius was murdered 
at the instigation of his wife Cleopatra in 126. Tlie remaining history 
of the dyna.sty is a wretched story ol tlie struggle of difierent 
claimants, while the dillcreut lactors of the kingdom, the cities and 
barbarian races, more and more assert their independence. Both 
Demetrius II. and Antiochus Vll. left children by Cleopatra, who 
form rival branches of the royal house. To the Uile of Demetrius 
belong his son Seleucus V. (126), assassinated by his motlier Cleo¬ 
patra, Antiochus VIII. Crveus (141-96), who succeeded in 12b 
the younger brother ol Seleucus V., the sons of Grypus, Seleucus VI. 
Epiphanes Nicator (reigned 96^3), Antiochus XI. Epiphanes 
Philadelphus (reigned during 93), Philip I. (reigned 95-83), 
Demetrius HI. Eukairos (reigned 93-88), and Antiochus XII. 
Dionysus Epiphanes (reigned 86 1-85 ?), and lastly Piiiup II., the 
son of Philip I., who apjpears momentarily on the stage in the last 
days of confusion. To the Une of Antiochus Vll. belom; his ton 
Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus (reigned 116-93), fbe son of Cyzicenus, 
Antiochus X. Eusebes (reigned 93-83 ?), and the son of Entebes, 
Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus (reigned 6^3). In 83 Tigranes, the 
Icing of Armenia, invaded Syria, and by 69 his conquest hM reached 
as far as Ptolemais, when he was obliged to evacuate Syria to defend 
his own kingdom from the Romans. When Pompey appeared in 
Syria in 64, Antiochus XIII. begged to be restored to his ancesttal 


' Some of the indications of our documents would make him 
older^Md these ate followed by Niese (ill. p. 276, note 5). But in that 
case Demetrius I. must have already bad a wife and son when he 
escaped from Rome, and it seems to me highly improbable that 
such a material factor in the situation would have b^ left out of 
account in Polybius's full narrative. After all, it is only a question 
of probabilities, and the difficulties of fitting a wife and cluld into 
the story seem to be very great, whether we conceive them left 
behind by Demetrius in Italy, or sent out of die country before him. 
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UofdoM or what ahMd was Icit oi it. Pompey nfossd aad made 
Syna a Kooua provinpe. Ant^hus Grypos bad given his dau^ter 
in maniage to Mithradates a iong oi Conunagenc, and the 
subaeqnent kings of Commagene under Aknocuus) clashed in 
conseqnence stui to represent the Seleucid honse after it had become 
extiiict in the male fine, and adopted Antioehus as the dynastic 
name. The idngdom was exongui^ed by Rome in 7a. The son 
of the last king, Gaius Jukus Antioehus Epiphanes FhUopappus, 
was Roman consul for a.d. ioo. 

Aimtoitmss.—E. R. Bevan, House oj Seleucus (1902), and the 
earlier literature of the suUect there cited. In addition may be 
mentioned Dssa. Adalgisa Corvatta, Divisione ammiuistrativa dei- 
V impero iei Seleucidt (iwi); HaussouUier, Histoire de Milet et du 
Didymeion (1902); B. Niese, Gesek. d, griech. h. mahtd. Staaten, 
Tea 3 (1903): J. Beloch, Gneehische Geschickte, vol. iii.; G. Mac* 
donald, " Early Seleucid Portraits,” lomn. tyf Hell. Stud, xxlii. 
(1903). P- *•: A. J. B. Wace, " Hellenistic Royal Portraits," 
Journ. of Hell. Stud. xxv. (1905), p. 86 f. For the chronology of 
the end of the reign of Antioehus Epiphanes and tiie Maccabaean 
revolt, see a paper by J. Wellhansen, " Ober den geschichtUchen 
Wert des sten Makkabierbuchs," Nackrichten d. k. Gesellsckaft d. 
Wiseeutek. su Gitlingen. Pkihl.-hisl. Klasse, 1905, Heft *; and 
Maccabbbs, History. (E, R. B.) 

IBLr (O.Eng. mo//, silf, &c., cf. Dutch zelf, Ger. selbe, selbsl), 
M A pronoun, an element attached to a personal pronoun or pro- 
nommal adjective to give emphasis, or to indicate a reflexive use ; 
as an adjective a word properly meaning same, identical, also 
very (seen in the expression “ self-same ”), hence single, plain, 
not mixed with another colour. It is also a florist’s term for a 
fWer which has unifoiroity of tint, without markings or other 
tints. As a noun “ self ” means one’s own person; for the 
psychological use of the term see Psvchouioy, &c., and for its 
ethical aspect Eoohm. 

SBUOMAN, EDWIM ROBBRT ANDERSON (1861- ), 

American economist, was bom at New York on the 25th of April 
1861. _ He was educated at Columbia University, and, after 
studying for three years in Germany and I^rance, ^came prize 
lecturer at Columbia University in 1885, being made adjunct 
professor of political economy in 1888. He became McVickar 
professor of political economy in the same university in 1904. 
His principal works are Railway Tariffs (1887), The Shifting and 
Incidence of Taxation ■, 3rd ed. 1910), Progressive Taxation 
tn Theory and Practice (18^; 2nd ed. 1908), Economic Interpre¬ 
tation of History (1902; 2nd ed. 1907), and Principles of Eco¬ 
nomies 

BB L I M , the name of three sultans of Turkey. 

Selim I. (1465-1521) succeeded in 1512 his father Bayezid 
II., whom he dethroned, and whose death, following immediately 
afteri^ds, gave rise to suspicions which Selim’s character 
certainly justified. He signalized his accession by putting to 
death his brothers and nephews ; and gave early proof of resolu¬ 
tion by boldly cutting down before their troops two officers 
who showed signs of insubordination. A bigoted Sunni, he 
resolved on putting down the Shi'ite heresy, which had gained 
many adherents.in Turkey : the number of these was estimated 
as high as 40,000. Selim determined on war with Persia, where 
the here^ was the prevalent religion, and in order t^t the 
Shi'ites in Turkey should give no trouble during the war, 
“ measures were taken,” as the Turkish historian states, which 
may 1 m explained as the reader desires, and which proved fully 
effindous. The campaign which followed was a triumph for 
Selim, whose firmness uid course overcame the pusillanimity 
and insubordination of the Janissaries. Syria and Egypt next 
fell before him ; he became master of the holy cities of Islam ; 
and, most important of all, he induced the last Caliph of the 
Abbasid dynasty formally to surrender the title of caHph {g.v.), 
as well as its outward emblems, viz. the holy standard, the 
sword and the mantle of Ae project. The dignity with which 
the Ottoman sultans have thereby become invest^ lends them 
^t prestige throughout the Mussulman world which is of such 
importance to the present day, and which has thrown mto 
oblivion the condition that the caliph Ought to be an Arab of 
thetribeofKoreish. AfterhisretummimhisEgyptiancampaign, 
he etas preparing an expedition agunst Rhodes when he was 
overtaken by skkness and died, on the sand of September 1521, 
in the ninth year of his reign, near the very spot wh^ he hsid 


attacked his fatiier’s troops, not far from Adrianople. He was 
about fifty-five years of age. He was bigoted, bloodthirsty 
and relentless, though one Turkishiiistorian praises his humanity 
for having forbidden the cutting up alive of condemned persons 
or the roasting of t^m before a slow fire ; and at one time he 
was with difficulty dissuaded from ordering the complete extirpa¬ 
tion of all the Christians in Turkey. His ambition was insatiable; 
he IS said to Imve exclaimed when looking at a map that the 
whole world did not form a sovereignty vast enough for one 
monarch. His four months’ victorious campaign against Persia 
was undertaken and successfully carried through contrary to 
the advice of his ministers, several of whom he executed for their 
opposition to his plans; and he achieved an enterprise which 
neither Jenghiz Khan nor Timur was able to carry out. It is 
said that he contemplated the conqurat of India and that he was 
the first to conceive the idea of the Suez Canal. I 

Selim II.(i5z4-i574)wasason of Suleiman I. and his favourite 
Roxelana, and succeeded his father in 1566. He was the first 
sultan entirely devoid of military virtues and willing to abandon 
aU power to his ministers, provided he were left free to pursue 
his orgies and debauches. Fortunately for the country, an able 
grand vizier, Mahommed Sokolli, was at the head of affairs, and 
two years after Selim’s accession succeeded in concluding at 
Constantinople an honourable treaty with the emperor Maxi¬ 
milian II., whereby the emperor agreed to pay to Turkey an 
annual “ present ” of 30,000 ducats (Feb. 17, 1568). Again-st 
Russia he was less fortunate, and the first encounter between 
Turkey and her future northern rival gave presage of disaster 
to come. A plan had been elaborated at Constantinople for 
uniting the Volga and Don by a canal, and in the summer of 
1569 a large force of Janissaries and cavalry were sent to lay 
siege to Astrakhan and begin the canal works, while an Ottoman 
fleet besieged Azov. But a sortie of the garrison of Astrakhan 
drove back the besiegers; 15,000 Russians, under Knes Sere- 
bianov, attacked and scattered the workmen and the Tatar 
force sent for their protection ; and, finally, the Ottoman fleet 
was destroyed by a storm. Early in 1570 the amba.ssadors 
of Ivan the Terrible concluded at Constantinople a treaty which 
restored friendly relations between the sultan and the tsar. 
Expeditions in the Hejaz and Yemen were more successful, and 
the conquMt of Cyprus in 1571, which provided Selim with 
his favourite vintage, led to the calamitous naval defeat of 
Lepanto in the same year, the moral importance of which has 
often been under-estimated, and which at least freed the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the corsairs by whom it was infested. Turkey’s 
shattered fleets were soon restored, and Sokolli was preparing 
for a fresh attack on Venice, when the sultan’s death on the 
12th of December 1574 cut short his plans. Little can be said of 
this degenerate son of Suleiman, who during the eight years of 
his reign never girded on the sword of Osman, and preferred the 
clashing of wine-goblets to the shock of arms, save that with the 
dissolute tastes of his mother he had not inherited her ferocity. 

Selim III. (1762-1808) was a son of Sultan Mustafa III. 
and succeeded his uncle Abd-ul-Hamid I. in 1789. The talents 
and eneiw with which he was endowed had endeared him to 
the people, and great hopes were founded on his accession. 
He had associated much ivith foreigners, and was thoroughly 
persuaded of the necesrity of reforming his state. But Austria 
and Russia gave him no time for anything but defence, and it 
was not until the peace of Jassy (1792) that a breathing space 
was allowed him in Europe, while Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt 
and Syria soon called for Turkey’s strongest efforts and for the 
time shattered the old-standing French alliance. Selim profited 
by the respite to abolish the military tenure of fiefs,; he intro¬ 
duced salutary reforms into the atoinistration, eqiecially in 
the fiscal department, sought by well-considered plans to extend 
die spread of education, and engaged foreign officers as instructors, 
Ity whom a small corps of new troops called nitam-i-fedid were 
collected and driOed. So well were these troops organized that 
thty were able to hold their own against rebellious Janissaries 
in the European provinces, where disaffected governors made no 
scruple of attempting to miake use of them against the reforming 
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sultan. Emboldened by this success, Selim issued an order that 
in future picked men diould be taken annually from the 
Janissaries to serve in their ranks. Hereupon the Janissaries 
and other enemies of progress rose at Adriwople, and in view 
of their number, exceeding io,ooe, and the violence of their 
opposition, it was decided that the reforms must be given up 
for the present. Servia, Egypt and the principalities were 
successively the scene of hostilities in which Turkey gained no 
successes, and in 1807 a British fleet appeared at Constantinople, 
stride to say to insist on Turkey’s yielding to Russia's demands 
besides dismissing the ambassador of Napoleon 1 . Selim was, 
however, thoroughly under the influence of this amlmsador, 
Sebastiani, and the fleet was compelled to retire without effect¬ 
ing its purpose. But the anarchy, manifest or latent, existing 
throughout the provinces proved too great for Selim to cope with. 
The Janissaries rose once more in revolt, induced the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam to grant a fetva against the reforms, dethroned and 
imprisoned Selim (1807), and placed his nephew Mustafa on the 
throne. The pasha of Rustchuk, Mustafa Bairakdar, a strong 
partisan of the reforms, now collected an army of 40,000 men and 
marched on Constantinople with the purpose of reinstating 
Selim. But he came too late ; the ill-fated reforming sultan had 
been strangled in the seraglio, and Bairakdar’s only resource was 
to wreak his vengeance on Mustafa and to place on the throne 
Mahmud II., the sole surviving member of the house of Osman. 

For authonties see Toekby : History. 

SEUNOS (ItXivovs), an ancient city on the S. coast of Sicily, 
27 m. S.E. direct from Lilybaeum (the modem Marsala) and 
7 m. S.E. of Castel Vetrano, which is 74 m. S.S.W. of Palermo 
by rail. It was founded, according to Thucydides, in 628 B.c. 
by colonists from Megara Hyblaea, and from the parent city of 
Megara (see Sicily : History). The name, which belonged both 
to the city and to the river on the W. of it, was derived from the 
wild celery * which grows there abundantly, and which appears 
on some of its coins (see Numismatics, Greek, § “ Sicily ”). We 
hear of boundary disputes with Segesta as early as 580 b.c, 
Selinus soon grew in importance, and extended its borders from 
the Mazarus to the Halycus. Its wealth is shown by the fact 
that several of its temples belong to the first half of the 6th 
century b.c. Its government was at first oligarchical, but about 
510 B.c. a short-lived despotism was maintained by Peithi^ras 
and, after him, Euryleon (Herod, v. 43, 46). In 480 B.c. Selinus 
took the Carthaginian side. After this it seems to have enjoyed 
prosperity : Thucydides (vi. 20) speaks of its wealth and of the 


to, and an overwhelming force (the Siceliot dtiee delaying too 
much in roming to the rescue) under Hannibal took and destroyed 
d]^ in 409 b.c. ; the wails were razed to the ground ; 6000 
inhabmmts were kUied, 5000 taken prisoners, md on^ a6oo 
escaped to i^igentum (Acragas)." In 408 Hermocrates, return¬ 
ing fmm exile, occupied Selinus and rebuilt the walls ; and it is 
to 1^ that the fine fort on the neck of the acropolis must be 
attributed. Hence he attacked Motya and Panormus and the 
rest of Punic Sicily. He fell, however, in 407 in an attempt 
to enter Syracuse, and, as a result of the treaty of 405 b.c., 
Selinus became at^lutely subject to Carthage, and ronained so 
untU its destruction at the close of the first Punic War, when 
its inhabitants were transferred to Lilybaeum. It was never 
afterwards rebuilt, and Strabo (vi. p. 272) mentions it as one of 
the extinct cities of Sicily. 

The ancient city occupied a sand-hill running N. and S.; the 
S. portion, overlooking the sea, which was the acropolis, is 
surrounded by fine wdls of masonry' of rectangular blocks of 
stone, which show traces of the reconstruction of 408 b.c. 
It is traversed by two main streets, running N. and S. and £. 
and W., from which others diverged at right angles. There are, 
however, some traces of earlier buildings at a different orientation. 
Only the S.E. portion of the acropolis, which contains several 
temples, has been excavated: in the rest private houses seem 
to predominate. The deities to whom the temples were dedi¬ 
cated not being certainly known, they are as a rule indicated by 
letters. In all the large temples the cella is divided into two 
parts, the smaller and inner of which (the adytum) was intended 
for the cult image. The opisthodomus is sometimes omitted. 
All of them lie in a state of ruin, and, from the disposition of the 
drums of the columns, it is impossible to suppose that their fall 
was due to any other cause than an earthquake. Temple C is the 
earliest of those on the acropolis. It had six columns at each end 
(a double row in the front) and seventeen on each long side. 
From it came the three archaic metopes now in the museum at 
Palermo, which are of great importance in the history of the 
development of art, showing Greek sculpture in its infancy. 
Portions of the coloured terra-cotta slabs which decorated the 
comice and other architectural members have also been dis¬ 
covered. Next to it on the N. lies temple D, both having been 
included in one temenos, with other buildings of less importance : 
to the E. of D is a large altar. B is a small temple of compara¬ 
tively late date ; while A and O lie on the S. side of the main 
street from E. to W. in another peribolos. 


Table 0/ Measurements of the Temples (»« feet). 
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treasures in its temples, and the city had a treasury of its own 
at Olympia. 

A dispute between Selinus and Segesta (probably the revival 
of a similar quarrel about 454, when an Athenian force ai^ars 
to have taken part ‘) was one of the causes of the Athenian 
expedition of 415 b.c At its close the former seemed to have 
the latter at its mercy, but an appeal to Carthage was re^nded 


> The plant was formerly thought to be wUd parsley. It is now 
generally agreed ^t it is cele^. 

* CL Timaeus, fr. 99, with Diod. xi. 86 and l.G. xiv. p. 43, No. 268. 


At the N. end of the acropolis are extensive remains of the fortifica¬ 
tions of Hermocrates across the narrow neck connecting it with ^ 
rest of the hill. In front of the wall lies a deep trench, into which 
several passages descend, as at the nearly contemporary fort of 
Euryelns above Syracnae (e.v.). Outside thus again lies a fleeting 
semicircular bastion, which commands the entrance irotn tae ex¬ 
terior of the city, on the E., a winding trench approached by a pair 
of double gateways, which are not vaulted but covered by the 
gradual projection of the upper courses. Capitals and triglyphs 


' The figures are those of Diodorus (xiii. 58), but seem strangsly 
small. 
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Agon may have been jitoW J beyoi^it tey^ 
Swa’tbe temaiiu^ iriiicb an acanty, though the line of the walls 
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Outside the aadant city, on the W. of the river ScUntu, lie the 
ruins of a temple of Demeter, with a propylon leading to tto sacred 
enclosoie: the temple itself has a ceUa with a narrow door and 
without oolamns. A large number of votive tem<otta figures, 
vases and lamps were found in the course of the excavationa. The 
earliest temple must have been erected soon after the foundation 
of the city, while the later building which superseded it dates from 
shortly Mter fioo s.c. The propylon, on the other hand, may date 

from after 409 8.C. 

On the hiU £• of SeUnos, separated from it by a small fiat valley, 
lies a group of three huge temples. No other remains have been 
found round them, though it seems improbable that they stood 
quite alone and unprotected. It is likefy that they were outside 
toe town, but stood in a sacred enclosure. All of Ihem have fallen, 
undoubt^y owing to an earthquake. The oldest of the three is 
F. A pecuuarity of the construction of this temple is that all the 
intercolumaiations were closed by stone screens. In it were found 
the lower parts of two meto^. Next in date comes the huge 
temple C, whi^, as an inscripflon proves, was dedicated to Apollo ] 
though it was never entirely completed (many of the columns still 
remain unfiuted), it was in use. The columns vary somewltat in 
diameter (more than even the difference caused by fiuting would 
snurant) and three different types of capital are noticeable. The 
plan is a curious one: despite the comparative narrowness of the 
cella, it had two rows of ten columns in it, in line with the front 
angles of the inner shrine. The third temple, £, has been proved 
by the discovery of an inscription to have been dedicated to Hera. 
It is famous for its fine metopes now in the museum at Palermo, 
belonging to the beginning of toe 5to century B.c. 

See R. Koldewey and O. Puchstein, Dig griechischen Tempel in 
UntgriuUim und SicUitn (Berlin, 1899), 77-131. (T. As.) 

MUOKS, SiLjOp, or Skljuqs, the name of several Turkish 
dynasties issued from one family, which reigned over large parts 
of Asia in the nth, isth and r3th centuries of the Christian era. 
The history of the Seljuks forms the first part of the history 
of the Turkish empire. Proceeding from the deserts of Turkes¬ 
tan, the Seljuks reached the Hellespont; but this barrier was 
crossed and a European power founded by the Ottomans (Os- 
manli). Hie Seljuks inherited the traditions and at the same 
time the power of the Arabian caliphate, of which, when they 
made their a{^}earance, only the sh^ow remained in the person 
of the AbbSsid caliph of Bagdad. It is their merit from a 
Uahommedan point of view to have re-established the power 
of orthodox Islam and delivered the Moslem world from the 
subversive influence of the ultra-Shiite tenets, wiuch constituted 
a serious danger to the duration of Islam itself. Neither had 
civilization anything to fear from them, since they represented 
a strong neutral power, which made the intimate union of Persian 
and Arabian elements possible, almost at the expense of the 
national Turkish—literary monuments in that tankage being 
during the whole period of the Seljuk rule exceedinpy rare. 

The first Seljuk rulen were Toghrul Beg, Chakir Beg and 
Ibrolum Niyftl, the son of Mikail, the son of Seljuk, the son of 
TukUr, or TMoaq (also styled Timuryftlik, “ iron bow They 
belonged to the Turkish tribe of ^e Ghuzz of Const. 

Ponhyr. and the Byzantine writers), which traced its lineage 
to OkbM, Bie famous epon)rmic hero not only of this but of all 
Turk^ tribes. There arose, however, at some undefined epoch 
a strife on the part of this tribe and some others with the rest of 
the Tizrks, because, as the latter allege, Ghuzz, the son (or grand¬ 
son) of Yafeth (Japhet). the son of Nuh (Noah), had stolen the 
genuine riuH-stme, which Turk, also a son of Yafeth, had inherited 
htxxn his father. By thb party, as appears from this tradition, 
the (%ttzz were not considered to be genuine Turks, but to be 
Turkmans (that is, according to a popuW etymology, resembling 
Turks]k But the native tnimtion of the Ghuzz was unwestion- 
ably right, aa they spoke a pure Turkish dialect Tm fact, 
hosmver, remans that there existed a certain animosity between 
Ohutt and their aUies and the rest of the Turks, which in¬ 
creased as t^ former became converted to Islam (in the course 
of the 4th century of the Flight^ The Ghuzz were settled at 
tint time in Ttansoodana, especially at Jand, a well-known city 
on the banks of the Jaxartes, not far from its mouth. Some of 


them served in tifo armies of the Ghaznavids Sabuktag^ (Sebuk- 
tegin) and Mahmud (997^1030 ); but the Seljuks, a royal family 
Binoi^ them, had various relations with the reigning princes of 
Transoxiana and Khwfirizm, which cannot be narrated here.‘ 
But, friends or foes, the Ghuzz became a serious danger to the 
adjoining Mahommedan provinces from their predatory habits 
and contmuol raids, and the more so as they were very numerous. 
It may suffice to mention that, under the leadership of P%u 
Arslfln Israil, they crossed the Oxus and spread over the eastern 
provinces of Persia, everywhere plundering and destroying. 
The imprisonment of this chieftain by Masud, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Mahmiid, was of no avail; it only furnished his nephews 
with a ready pretext to cross the Oxus ^ewise in arms a^inst 
the Ghaznavids. We pass over their first conflicts and the 
unsuccessful agreements that were attempted, to mention the 
decisive battle near Merv (1040), in which Masud was totally 
defeated and driven back to Ghuni (Ghazna). Persia now lay 
open to the victors, who proclaimed themselves independent at 
Merv (which became from that time the official capital of the 
principal branch of the Seljuks), and acknowledged Toghrul Beg 
as chief of the whole family. After this victory the three princes 
Toghrul Beg, Chakir Beg and Ibrahim Niy&i separated in different 
directions and conquered the Mahommedan provinces east of the 
Tigris; the last named, after conquering Homadfin and the 
province of Jebel (Irak i Ajami), penetrated as early as 1048, 
with fresh Ghuzz troops, into Armenia and reached Manzikert, 
Erzerum and Trebizond. This excited the jealousy of Toghrul 
Beg, who summoned him to give up Hamadfin and the forttesses 
of Jebel; but Ibrahim refused, and the progress of the Seljukian 
arms was for some time checked by internal discord—an ever- 
recurring event in their history. Ibrahim was, however, 
compelled to submit. 

At this time the power of Qaim, the AbbSsid caliph of Bagdad 
(see Caliphate, section C, § z6), was reduced to a mere ^adow, 
as the Shiite dynasty of the BOyids and afterwards his more 
formidable F&timite rivals had left him almost wholly destitute 
of authority. The real ruler at Bagdad was a Turk named 
Basfislri, lieutenant of the last Buyid, Malik-ar-RahIm. Nothing 
could, therefore, be more acceptable to the caliph than the 
protection of the orthodox Toghrul Beg, whose name was read 
m the official prayer {khotba) as early as 1050. At the end of the 
same year (1055) the SeljOk entered the city and after a tumult 
seized the person of Mdik-ar-Rahim. Basasiri hod the good 
fortune to be out of his reach ; after acknowledging the right 
of the Fatiraites, he gathered fresh troops and incited Ibrahim 
Niyfil to rebel again, and he succeeded so far that he re-entered 
Bagdad at the close of 1058. The next year, however, Toghrul 
Beg got rid of both his antagonists, Ibrahim being taken prisoner 
and strangled with the bowstring, while Bas&siri fell in battle. 
Toghrul Beg now re-entered Bagdad, re-established the caliph, 
and was betrothed to his dau^ter, but died before the con¬ 
summation of the nuptials (September 1063). Alp Arsl&n, the 
son of Chakir Beg, succeeded his uncle and extended the rule 
of his family beyond the former frontiers. He made himself 
master, e.g. of the importMt city of Aleppo; and during his 
reign a Turkish amir, Atsiz, wrested Palestine and Syria from 
the hands of the Ffitimites. He made successful expeditions 
against the Greeks, especially that of 1071, in which the Greek 
emperor Romanus Diogenes was taken prisoner and forced 
to ransom himself for a krw sum (see Roman Empiiuc, Later). 
Ute foundation of the Seljuk empire of Rum {q.v.) was the 
immediate result of this great victory. Alp Arsto aftenvwds 
undertook an expedition against Turkestan, and met with his 
death at the hands of a captured chief, Barzami Yussuf (Yussuf 
Kothnal), whom he had intended to shoot mth his own hand. 

MaU Shfih, fte son and successor of Alp Arslfin, had to 
enoOOBter his uncle K&vurd, fonnder of the Seljukian empire 
of KermSn (see below), who claimed to suoxed Alp Arslfin 
in accordance with the Turkish laws, and led his troops towards 
Hamodftn. However, he lost the battle that ensued, and the 

^ Co mpi Sachau/ '* Zur Gcscbichta usd Chronologie von Kliwft- 
lixm/* in of the Vienna Acad., ixxiv. 304 seq. 
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^owOring putiaa to hu life (1073). MalSt Shfih r^olated 
alto the ftaaini of Alia Minor and &yx», bosceding the latter 
wovince as an hefeditiur; fief to Ins brother Tutush, who estab* 
lished himielf at Damaacus luid kiUed Atsiz. He, however, 
like his father Alp Arslin, was indebted for his greatest fame 
to wise aad 'Saliil^ measures of their .vizier, Hiziia uhMulk. 
This extraordinary man, associated by trarhtion with Omar 
Khayyim (f.v.), the well-known mathematician and free-thinking 
poet, and with Hassan (ibn) SabbSh, afterwards the founder 
of t^ sect of the Assassins {g,v.),v»s a renowned author and 
statesman of the first rank, end inunortahzed bis name by the 
foundation of several universities (the Niz&miyah at Bagd&d), 
observatories, mosques, hospitals and other institutions of 
public utility. At his instigation the calendar was revised, and 
a new era, dating from the r»gn of Malik Shkh and knmvn as 
the Jelalian, was introduced. Not quite forty days before the 
death of hismaster this great man was murdered by the Assassins. 
He had fallen into disfavour because of his unwillingness to 
join in the intrigues of the princess Turkin Khktun, who wished 
to secure the succession to the throne for her infant son Mahmud 
at the expense of the elder sons of Malik Sh 3 h. 

ContMtUton and Government of. the SeliAk Empire .—It has been 
already observed tiiat the Scljuks considered Otemselves the de¬ 
fenders of the orthodox faith and of the AbbSsid caliphate, while 
they oh their side represented the temporal power wluch received 
its titles and sanction from the successor of the I^phet. AU 
the membeis of the SelJQk house had the same obligations in this 
respect, but they had not the same rights, os one of them occupied 
relatively to the others a place almost analogous to that of the 
great khin of the Mongols in later times. This position was inherited 
from father to son, though the old Turkish idea of the rights of the 
elder brother often caused rebellimts and violent family disputes. 
After the death of Malik ShSh the head of the family was not strong 
enough to enforce obedience, and consequently tlie central govern¬ 
ment broke up into several independent dynasties. Wimin the 
limits of these minor djmasties the same roles were observed, and 
die same may be said of the hereditary iieis of Turkish amirs not 
belonging to the royal family, who bore ordinarily the title of 
atabeg or atabek (properly " father bey "), e.g. the atabegs of Fats, of 
.Azerbaijan, of Syria, Sc. The title was first given to Nlzim ul-Mulk 
and expressed the relation in which he stood to the prince,—as laJa, 
" tutor." The affairs of state were managed by the div&n under 
tlie presidency of tlie vizier; but in the empire of KSm its authority 
was inferior to that of the pervineh, whom we may name " lord 
chancellor." In RQm the feudal system was extends to Christian 
princes, who were acknowledged by the sultan on condition of 
paying tribute and serving in the armies. The court dignitaries 
and their titlos were manifold; not less manifold were the royal 
prerogatives, in which the sultans followed the example set by their 
predecessors, the Bflyids. 

Notwithstanding the intrigues of Turkkn Khatun, Malik 
Shiih was succeeded by his elder son Barkiyaroq (1092-1104), 
whose short reign was a series of rebellions and strange adventures 
such as one may imagine in the story of a youth who is by turns 
a powerful prince and a miserable fugitive.' Like his brother 
Mahommed (1104-1118), who successfully rebelled against him, 
his most dazi|erous enemies were the Isma'Sites, who had suc¬ 
ceeded in takro the fortress of Alamut (north of Kazvin) and 
become a formidable political power by the organization of bands 
of fedaip, who were ^ways ready, even at the sacrifice of their 
own lives, to murder any one whom they were commanded to 
slay. 

Mahommed had been successful by the aid of his brother 
Siniar, who f^ the year ,1097 held tlje province .of Khoraian 
with the capita) Merv. After the death of Mahommed, Sinjar 
bepa°>c of fhe family, though Irak acknowledged 

M afi m ud, the son of Mahommed.. Thus there originated a 
separate dynasty of with its capital at Hamadfin^Ecbatana); 

but Sinjar during his long raigp often interfered in the aSairs 
of the new dynasty, and every occiipant of the throne had to 
ackmwledge his st^emacy. In 1117 he led an expedition 

X 'nst Cmazni and bestowed the throne i^on Balwim Shfih, 
was also obliged to mention Sinjor’s name .first in the 
official pR^er at. the Ghaznavkl capital-ra pi^o^ive that 
nmther Alp'Arslfin . nor Malik Sh^ had attai»ad. In 1134 
Bahrfim Sbih failed in this obligation and Inou^t on hima^ 
; A See JfafiipiatytJenm. emattfne. (s8}3), i. 435 ii S17 eeq.. 


a fresh invaaioB by SiPjAr in Ihd midst of •wipter} 'a.thiid one 
ttok in' 1153, caiBsd:tw!thb doings of the Gfaeridi ^oiain 
Jihfias^.or “workl-buraec<Other expeditionsiMea under¬ 
taken By him against Khwirion nnd Turicestan; dhe 'govern¬ 
ment of the fonner had been givm by .fiarkiyfixoq to Mahommed 
b. Attudhtagin, who was succeeded' in itaS by his aon 'Atsii, 
^ against him Sinjar marched in 1138. . Ttough 'victofioBS 
in this war, Sinjar could not hinder Atsiz firom afterwards joining 
tile gurkkan (great khfin) of the then rapidly rising empire of 
the Karakitai, at whose hands the Seljuk snfiered a terrible 
defeat at Samarkand in Z141, By the invasion of these hordes 
several Turkish tribes, the Ghuzz and others, were driven beyond 
the Oxus, where they killed the Seljtik governor of BdUdi^thiwigh 
they professed to be loyal to Sinjar. Sinjar resolved to pimi^ 
this crime.; but bis troops deserted and he himself Was tdken 
prisoner by the Ghuzz, who kept him in strict confinement during 
two years (iiS3-«S5), thou^ treating him with all outward 
maria of respect. In the meantime they plundered and destroyed 
the flourishing cities of Merv and Nishfipur; and when Sin|ar> 
after his escape from captivity, revisited the site of his capnal 
he fell sick of sorrow and grief and died soon afterwards (1157). 
His empire fell to the Karakitai and afterwards to the sbih 
Khwfirizm. The successors of Mahommed in Irak were;— 
Mahmud (d.- 1131); Toghrul, son of Mahommed, proclaimed 
by Sinjar (d. 1134); Masud (d. 1152); Malik Shfih and Mahom¬ 
med (d. 1159), sons of Mahmud ; Suieimftn Shfih, their- brother 
(d. 1161); Arslfin, son of Toghrul (d. X175); and Toghrul, 
son of Arslfin, killed in 1194 by Infinej, son of his atabeg, 
Mahommed, who was in confederation with the Khwfirizm 
shfih of the epoch, Takash. This chief inherited his possessions ; 
Toghrul was the last representative of the Seljuks of Irak. 

The province of Kermfin was otie of the first conquests of the 
Seljfiks, and became the hereditary fief (if Kftvurd, soh' ^ 
Qi^ir Beg. Mention has been i^e of his war with Malik 
Shfih and of his ensuing death (1073). Nevertheless his descend'* 
ants were left in possession of their ancestor's dominions; and 
till 1170 Kermfin, to which belonged also the opposite coast of 
Omfin, enjoyed a well-ordered government,.except for a short 
interruption caused by the deposition of Irfin Shfih, who had 
embraced the tenets of the Isma'flites, and 'was put to death 
(iioi) in accordance with a fitwa of the ulema. But after the 
death of Toghrul Shfih (1170) his three sons disputed, with each 
other for the possession of the throne, and foreifyi 

assistance, till the country became utterly devastated 'smd fell 
an easy prey to some bands of Ghuzz, who, under the leadership 
of Malik Dinar (1185), marched into Kermfin after hanssing 
Sinjar’s dominions. Aftwwards the shfite of Khwfirizm took 
this province.* . ' 

Ihe Sdjukian dynasty of' Syria came to an end after three 
generations, and its later history is interwoven with that of the 
crusaders. The first prince was Tutush,. mentioned aWe, 
who perished, after n reign of continuous fightmg, in battle 
against Barkiyfiroq near Rai Rhagae) in. 1095. Of his two 
sons, the elder, Ridwfin, established Bmself at ^ppo fd. 11-13)'; 
the younger, Duqaq, took possession of Damascus, and dkd 
in 11103. The sons of the fonfier, Alp ArsUa and Sultfin Shfih, 
reigned a short tim nominally, though the real power was 
exercised by Lulii till'1117. 

After the great victory of Alp. Arslfin in which the Greek 
emperor was taken prisoner (0071), Asia Minor lay open to the 
inroads of the Twki Hoioe it was easy for SuleknAB, the son 
of Kutidmish,* the son .of . Arslfin Pigu (Israil), to penetrate at 
far as the HeUespont, the more so as after the eajmvity of Romanis 
two rivals, Kio^oms Btyennius in Asia - and Nicephorui 
Botaneiates in Europe; diiiputed the tiirone with one another. 
The termer appealed to ^leimfin for astistaace, and was -by his 
aid farotig^t to Constantinople and seated on the impeml throne. 
But the poesesaton of Asifi Mmor was inseeure to Seijfiks 

* An outiine of the history of tiiis branch of the Sdialu is given 
in Z.O.fif.G. (i88s), pfi. 360-401, .1 . 

*' This .priaot: nbtoM aptinst Alp ASsIBn in seAa, nDd ms fboad 
dead after a battle. '. 
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■frJokif «the importiatidiif xrf Antioeh belong- to ^ Gra^, 
WO moy dote tlu nil fbuwblKW of tais Sdj^ empire 
ftelB the taldng of dty the tnaloa of its oonmimder 
Pluianttis ID 1M4, ofterwards beeame a vassal of 

She eonquest invsdved SuieiinAn in war with tiie neig^bonriiig 
Mahonuaedan princes, and he met hia death soon afterwards 
(108&), near ShaW, m a ^ttle aoainA Tutush. Owing to these 
taanly discords the dedsiia of Maldt ShAh was aecessaiy to 
settle the a&irs of Asia Minor and Syria; he kept the sons of 
Solekida in captivity^ and oommitted the war against the un¬ 
believing Greeks to his getterals BursuV (HiMaovx) and BuzAn 
(Ihv{ams). ^ BarkiyAroq, heiwever, on his accession (1093), 
aUow^ Kilij ArsUhi,> the son of SulnmAn, to return to the 
dominions of his fatto. Acknowledged by the Turkish amirs 
(rf Asia Minor, he took up his residence in Nicaea, and defeated 
the first boadi of enusden under Widter the Penniless and 
o^ers (<i 096)<; but, on the arrival of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
his companions, he was prudent enough to leave his capital in 
order to attack them as they were besieging Nicaea. He suffered, 
iiowpver,,two defeats in vicinity, and Nicaea surrendered 
on the sjed of June 1097. As the enusders mardied by way of 
Dorylaeum and Iconium towards Antioch, the Greeks subdued 
the 'nirkiSh amirs residing at Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Phila¬ 
delphia, Laodicea, Lampei and Polybotus; 1 and Kilij ArslAn, 
with his Turks, retired to the north-eastern parts of Asia Minor, 
to act with the Turkish amirs of SivAs JSebaste), known under 
the name of the Danishmand 

The history of ths dynasty of the Danishmand is still very obscure, 
din g the emwtf of Mordtinani^ Sehlumbeiger, Kara- 
ba^, SaUet and others, to ,Hx some chronological details, and it is 
abnott Imponlble to mirmonize the different statements of the 
Armenian, SyrlaC, Greek and Western chronicles wito tooae of the 
Arabic, I>srsiaa and Turkish. The coins are few in number, very 
duncult to dtsnpher, Md often without date. The founder of the 
qyiitoty was a certain Tailu, who is said to have been a schoolmaster 
(damhmand), probably because he understood Arabic and Pwian. 
His deeeendants, tfastefore, took the style of •' Ibn Danishmand,” 
^trn withottt their enm name. They took possession of Sivis, 
TokAt, NiksOr, AblastSn, Malatia, probably after the death of 
^te|m&n, though they may have sstabliahad themselves in one or 
mttre of these cities mndi eaHler, perhaps in 1071, after the defeat of 
Romanos IKogenes'. Duriag this ftrst crusade the reigning prince 
wee Kumushtegbt fAhmed Ghizth who defeated the Franks and took 
phsoner the prinw of Antioch, Bohemuiul, afterwards ransomed. 
He died probably la lIoG, and was succeeded by his son Mahommed 
(d. tisji. aftorwhttta rtighod Jaghi Basan ; but it is very probable 
that omer nuUdian of the same dyhasty reigned at the tame time in 
the cities hbwtdy named, end in lome others, t'.f. tfiastamuni. 


AftorwnrffS there arose a natural rivalry between the Seljuks 
and'tbe (Danishmand, which ended with Hk extinction of the 
lattar '^ut 1175, Kilq AnlAn took possession of Mosul in 
1107, fold dedar^ himself independent of the Seljuks of Ink ; 
bift in tha same year he was dr^ed in the Khaboras through 
the treachery of his own amirs, and the dynasty seemed agam 
destined to deo^r, as' his abns were in the power of his enemies. 
The sultan 'Hahnmmed, faosrever, set at hbeity his eldest son 
Malik Sbib^ who reigned forsothle time, until he was tieacheroui^ 
ntiupdsred)(ftiis net quite oertain by whom), being succeeded by his 
bset h t f MasOn, who Sstsdoladied hhnself at Konia (Iconium), from 
t b a t time the residence of theSeljteoi RQm. Daring hia reign— 
h« died ia itgo—the Gieek eiupSrars undertook vanous esepedi- 
tions in Asia Minor and Armenia; but the Seljfik was cunning 
sboegfa to prates himself their ally and to ditoet them against 
hk. own eiieraiee.’t:Ifcvert}ieless toe Sdjfiidan dominion was 
petty and unimportaM and tod not rise to ngnificance till bft 
sen and suooestot, AtgUb U., had eufadued toe Danishiaalnds 

end a p pS op n a ted'theft: p es Oti iions, though he>tliaeby nsked 
the wnmof the pewSrfui atabia of Syria, Iteeddin, and aftor- 
watdstoataf Setodin. Bathe & saltan grew old hie numerout 
COBS, Wte bftd eechi toe ccamaand bf a eityuBf the empire, 
embittered fair old age fav toeftsuitpal tiva^, smd the eMsst, 
gHatb^'edxdbiy: tToaaiiiised eowiftlA father ia bis own cBpitsI, 
ncMtIy at the ti^, t^t Frederick ^ (^^r(»sa) entered his 

* the torlcmana who dwelt in these w e at e ro parte of Ads Minor, 
Wtelt wetwoavsr'vegaiMd fV toe aeijabSi we» oaUsd Utefa fOnt- 
Blden), '.'.I ,. . ■ , , . , 


dominiims'ion his way to the Holy Sepultote (tiqo).' IMa 
itself wsk taken and the sultan fmed to provide guides and 
proviaions fue the crusaders. Kilij ArtlAa Kved twoyears longer, 
finalty rmder the protection of ms youngest son, Kailtoosrau, 
who held toe capital after him (tiU 1199) lus tlder brother, 
Rukneddin SuleimAn, after having vane^nahed his other brothen, 
aaoetided the throne and obliged Kailtoasrau to seek refuge 
at the Greek emperor’s court. Ihis valiant prince saved the 
empirairam destruction and conquered ErzerGm, vdiich had been 
rul^ dining a considerate time by a separate dynasty, and was 
now given ra fief to his brother, Mugtt ud-din Tqgbral ShAh. 
But, marching thence against the Georgians, SuleimAn's troops 
suffered a terrible defeat. After this Suleiman set out to snbdue 
his brother Masiid ShWi, at Angora, who was finally takeh prisoner 
and treacherously murdered. This crime is regarded by Oriental 
authors as the reason of the premature death of the sultan (in 
1J04); but it is more probable toat he was murdered because 
be displeased the Mahommedan clergy, who accused him of 
atheism. His son, Kilij ArslAn III., was soon deposed by 
Kaikbosrau (who returned), assisted by the Greek Mauroromes, 
whose daughter he had married in exile. He ascended the 
torone the sme year in which the Latin empire was established 
in Constantinople, a circumstance highly favourable to the 
Turks, who were the natural allies of toe Greeks (Theodore 
Lascaris) and the enemies of the ausaders and their allies, the 
Armenians. _ Kaikbosrau, therefore, took in 1307 from the Italian 
AJdobrandini the important harbour of Attalia (Adalia); but 
his conquests in this direction were put an end to by bis attack 
upon LMcaris, for in the battle that ensued he perished in single 
combat with tos royal antagonist (1211). His son and successor, 
KaikAus, made peace with Lascaris and extended his frontiers 
to the Black Sea by the conquest of Sinope (1214). On this 
ocwion he was fortunate enough to take prisoner the Comnenian 
prince (Alexius) who ruled the independent empire of Trebizond, 
and he compelled him to purchase his liberty by acknowledging 
toe supretnacy of the Seljuks, by paying tribute, and by serving 
in the armies of the sultan. Elated by this great success and by 
his victories over the Armenians, KaikAus was induced to 
attempt the capture of the important city of Aleppo, at this 
time governed by the descendwts of Saladin; but the affair 
miscarried. Soon afterwards the sultan died (1219) and was 
succeeded by his brother, AlA ud-din KaikobAd 1 ., the most 
powerful and illustrious prince of this branch of the Seljuks, 
renowned not only for his successful wars but also for his magnifi¬ 
cent structures at Konia, Alaja, SivAs and ebewhere, wUch 
belong to the best specimens of Saracenic architecture. 'The town 
of Alaja was the creation of this sultan, as previously there existed 
«m that site only the fortress of Candelor, at that epoch in the 
possession of an Armenian chief, who was expelled W KaikobAd, 
and shared, the fate of tiie Armenian and Frankish knights who 
possessed the fortresses along the coast of the Mediterranean 
as far as Selefke (Srieucia). l^ikobAd extended his rule as far 
as this dty, and desisted from further conquest only on condition 
that the Amenian prmces woUM enter mto the same kiad of 
relation to toe SeljGks as- had been imposed on the Comnenians 
of ^bizond. But his greatest military fame was won by a war 
which, however glorious, was to prove fatal to the Seliuk empire 
in the future: in conjunction with his alfy, the Ayynbi'te piwce 
Aai^; he defeated the KfawAiizm shAh JaUU ud-dln near 
Erzingiki fiajo). This victoiy removed the cmly barrier that 
checked tite preftress of ^ Mongols. During this war KaikobAd 
put HI end to toe collateral dynasty of the Seljuks of Eizeffim 
ai^ annexed its possessions. He a^ gained the dty of’ KfaelAt 
wito dependencies that in forther times had belonged to the 
Shlb-iiAimen, biif shoCtiy before had been talren by JalAl 
ud-din 7 this aggression waS toe cause of the war jtut mentioned. 
The'acquisitionof KheIAtled,however,toanewwar,8sKaikol^'S 
ftlly, the Ayyubtte prince, envied him toft cca^est. Sixteen 
Mtooaonedan princes, mostly Aywbite, <ff Syria and Hesopo- 
taida, under the leadership of Malik al-KAnul, prince of ^pt, 
mardted wito considerable forces into Asia Minor against nim. 
Hanniy fw KaikobAd, the princes aastinsted tte power -of toe 
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Egyptian, and it ptov^ a difficult task to pene^te through the 
moantalnoua, wwfortified accesses to tire interior of Asia 
Minor, so that the advantage rested with KaikobSd, who took 
Kbarput, and fw some time even bdd Qarr&n, Ar Roha and 
Rakka (ta$a). The latter conquests were, however, soon lost, 
and KaikobAd himself died in 1334 of poison administered to him 
by his son and successor, GhiySss ed-din Kaikhosrau II. This 
unworthy son inherited from his father an empire embracing 
almost Ae whole of Asia Minor, with the exception of the 
countries governed by Vatatzes (Vataces) and the Christian 
princes of Trebizond and Lesser Armenia, who, however, were 
bound to pay tribute and to serve in the armies—-an empire 
celebrated bjr contemporary reports for its wealth.* But the 
Turkish soldiers were of little use in a regular battle, and the 
sultan retied mainly on his Christian troops, so much so that an 
insurrection of dervishes which occurred at this period could 
only be put down by their assistance. It was at this epoch also 
that there flourished at Konia the founder of the order of the 
Mevlevis or Mawlawis, Jelal ed-din Rural (see ROmI), and that 
the dervish fraternities spread throughout the whole country 
and became powerful bodies, often discontented with the 
liberal principles of the sultans, who granted privileges to the 
Christian merchants and held frequent intercourse with them. 
Notwithstanding all this, the strength and reputation of the 
empire were so great that the Mongols hesitated to invade it, 
although standing at its frontiers. But, as they crossed the 
border, Kaikhosrau marched against them, and suffered a formid¬ 
able defeat at KuzadAg (between Erzing&n and Siv&s), in 1243, 
which forced him to purchase peace by the promise of a heavy 
tribute. The independence of the Seljuks was now for ever 
lost. The Mongols retired for some years; but, Kaikhosrau II. 
dying in 1245, the joint government of his three sons gave occasion 
to fresh inroads, till one of them died and Hulagu divided the 
empire between the other two, Izz ed-din (Kaikaus II.) ruling 
the districts west of the Halys, and Rukneddin (Kilij Arslan IV.) 
the eastern provinces (1259). But Izz ed-din, intriguing with 
the Mameluke sultans of Egypt to expel his brother and gain 
his independence, was defeated by a Mongol army and obliged 
to flee to the imperial court. Here he was imprisoned, but 
afterwards released by the Tatars of the Crimea, who took him 
with them to Sarai, where he died. Rukneddin was only a 
nominal ruler, the real power being in the hands of his minister, 
Muin ed-din Suleimfin, who in 1267 procured an order of the 
Mongol KhAn Abaka for his execution. The minister raised 
his infant son, Ghiyiss ed-din Kaikhosrau III., to the throne, 
and governed the country for ten years longer, till he was 
entangled in a conspiracy of several amirs, who proposed to expel 
the Mongols with the aid of the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, 
Bibars (Beibars or Beybars). The latter marched into Asia 
Minor and defeated the Mongols in the bloody battle of AblastSn, 
the modem Albistan (1277); but, when he advanced farther 
to Caesarea, Muin ed-din Suleimin retired, hesitatii^ to join 
him at the very moment of action. Bibars, therefore, in his turn 
fell bi^, leaving Suleimin to the vengeance of the khAn, who 
soon discovered his treason and ordered a barbarous execution. 
Kaikhosrau III. continued to reign in name till lait, thoi^h 
the country was in reality governed a Mongol viceroy. Masud, 

the son of Izz ed-din, who on the death of his father had fled 
from the Crimea to the Mongol khfin and had received from hhn 
the goverpment of Siv&s, ErzingAn and ErzerOm during the 
lifetime of Kaildhosrau ILL, ascended the Seljuk throne on the 
death of Kafichosrau. But his authority was scarcely respected 
in Ws own residence, for several Turkish amirs assumed ind^nd- 
ence and could only be subdued by Mongol «d, when they retired 
to tite mountains, to reappear as soon as the Mongols were gone. 
Masud fell, |nobably about 1295, a victim to the vengeance of 
one of the amirs, whose father he had ordered to be put to death. 
After him Raikqbad, son of his brother Fattmarz, entered 
Kdhia as sultan in 1398, but his reign is so obscure that nothing 
can be sud ai it; some authors assert that he governed only 
* 'See tiie details 4 n Vincent of Beauvais, Sp^um HithriiOe, bk, 
zzx. chaps. 143,144. 


tin 1300, others till r3i5. With him ended the dynasty of the 
SeljQke; but the Turkish empite founded bj' them continued 
to ex% under the rising dynasty of the Ottomans. (See 
Turmy.) 

BiBUooxAFKy.— ^The best, tiiough insufficient, acconni of the 
SellDIfa is still de Guignea, Histoin tMraia its bmu, bks. x.«xU., 
from whom Gibbon borrowed his dates. Among translations 6pin 
original sources (of which the most trustworthy are yet onediM), 
comp. Uirkhond s GsukUhte der SeUsckukan .(ed. Vulteis), Giessen, 
(1856): Tarikk-i-G%uii»k, French translation by Defremety In the 
Journal oriah'^iu.iS^S, 1.417 sqq.,U. 259 8qq.,334 sqq.; SaidLocmam 
tx libro Turnco gut Oghumanu tiucriibitiir oxeirbta (ed. J. H. W. 
Lagos, Helsingfors, 1S5.4) (on the SeljeVs of Asia Minor excinsivety, 
but of bttle value). Information respecting certain periods is given 
incidentally in the works of von Hammer and d’OhSsoh (see Mblio- 
graphy to Turkey : History), and in Stanley Lane Poole's Makom- 
mtdan JOynastiss (1894). (M. T. H.) 

SELKIBK (or Sxlcraio), ALEXAMDEH (1676-1721), Scottitii 
sailor, the prototype of “ Robinson Crusoe,” seventh son of John 
Selcraig, shoemaker and tanner of Largo, Fifeshire, was bom 
in 1676. In his youth he displayed an unruly disposition, and, 
having been summoned on the 27th of August 1^5 before the 
kirk-session for his indecent behaviour in church, “ did not 
compear, being gone away to the seas.” In May 1703 he joined 
Dampier in a privateering expedition to the South Seas, going 
with the “ Cinque Ports ” galley as sailing master. In September 
1704 the “Cincjue Ports” put in at Juan Fernandez Island, 
weiit of Valparaiso ; here Selkirk had a dispute with his captain, 
Uiomas Stradling, and at his own request was put ashore with 
a few ordinary neces.saries. Before the ship left he begged to 
be readmitted, but this was refused, and Selkirk remained alone 
in Juan Fernandez four years and four months, till on the 31st 
of January 1709 he was found, and on the 12th of February 
following taken off, by Captain Woodes Rogers, commander of 
the “ Duke ” privateer (with Dampier as pilot), who made him 
his mate and afterwards gave him command of one of his^rizes, 
“ The Increase " (March 29th). Selkirk returned to the Inames 
on the 14th of October 1711; he was back at Largo in 1712, 
in 1717 we find him again at sea, and in 1721 he died as master's 
mate of H.M.S. “ Weymouth ” (December 12th). 

See Woodes Rogers, Cruising Voyage round ike World (1712), and 
Edward Cooke, Voyage in tke Soutk Sea and round tke World (1712), 
the oarUest descriptions of Selkirk's adventuras; also Providence 
Displayed, or a Surprising Account o 1 one Alexander Selkirk . . . 
written by his own Hand (reprinted in Htsrl. Miscell, for 1810, v. 429); 
and Funncll's Voyage round the World (1707). Steele made Selkirk’s 
acquaintance, and gave a sketch of the adventurer and bis story- in 
the Ertglishman Use the 3Td of December 1713. In 1719, shortly 
after a second edition of Rogers' Voyage had appeared (l7t8L Defoe 
published Robinson Crusoe. While this is clearly indebted in its 
main outlines to Selkirk's story, most of its incidents are, of course, 
fairly independent of the latter; thus the decidedly tropical de¬ 
scription of Crusoe’s island and the whole narrative of the cannibals’ 
visit!, &c., agree rather with one of the WoA Indies than with Juan 
Fernandez. 

The best modern biography is the Li/e and Adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk by John Howell (1829). In 1868 a tablet was put up on Jnan 
Fernandez at a point on the bill road colled ” Selkinc’s Liook-out,” 
where in a gap in the trap rock a magnificent view may be bad of the 
whole island, and of the sea north and south, over which the exile 
must have often watched for an approaching sail. It bears the 
foUo-wing inscription ;—" In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, 
a rutive of Largo in the county of Fife, Scotland, who was on this 
island, in complete solitude for foui yean and four months. He was 
landed from the ’ Cinque Porte ’ (jfe) galley, 96 tons, 16 guns, 
1704 A.D., and was taken off in the ’ Duke’ privateer, I2th FelAary 
1709. He died lieutenant of the' Weymonm' 1723 a.d., a^ forty- 
seven years. This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s looK-ont % 
Commodore Powell sad officers of H.M.S. ‘ Topaze,’ 1868 a.d.” 

■ BT.KTRK, THOMAS fiODGliAS, s™ (i 77 (-fS 3 a), 

was bom at 9 t Mary’s Itie, Kiritcudbrigbtshire* on the sotit of 

J une 1771. He succeeded hk father in t799,l&'tix dlder brothers 
aving predeceased him. At this time the HigUands of Scotli^ 
were being chained into grazing hmd and deer forests. SellcM 
took deep interest in the evicted peasant!) and tried to organize 
emigration to the Brititit colonies. In 1803-1804 he founded 
a large and prosperous setttement in Prince Edward Island, and 
at about the same time a smaller one at Baldoon m Upper iQimda. 
He later turned his attention to the Canadian west, and gradually 
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«pqHiral oootirol of ,tta Hudwa’* Bay Ctanpany. lo May iSii 
Ml .mmenM tract, wm granted to liiM w the Red River vall^, 
and he at once pooeeded to send out settlers; hut the ^tiUty 
of the North-West Fur Company, with its headquarter at 
Montreal, eventually ruined the colony (see Red Rivek Settle- 
mzkt), and the influence of bis rivals led to the defeat of Selkirk 
in various legal proceedings. On the 8th of Apil i8eo he died 
broken-hearted at Fau. One of the most generous and dis- 
interertad men in the history of colonization, he fell a victim 
to the predatory selfishness of his rivals. 

Copies of bis pap^, most of which are unpublished, are in the 
Chnadlsn Archives Department at Ottawa. 

BKliKUIX. a royal and police burgh and the county town of 
Selkirkshire, Scotland. Pop, (1901) 6291. It lies on Ettrick 
Water, idxiut 3 m. above its confluence with the Tweed, 6^ m. 
S. of Galashiels by the North Britirfi Railway Company's branch 
line, of which it is the terminus. It is picturesquely situated on 
a hill on the right bonk of ^the river, close to which are the mills 
and factories. The public buildinp include the county buildings, 
public hall, library and the town hall (with a spire no ft. high). 
There are statues of Sir Walter Scott in his sheriff’s robes, and 
Mungo Park, the African explorer, who was educated at the 
grammar school. Woollen manufactures (tweeds, tartans, 
pliudi and shawls) are the principal industry, but the town is 
also an important agricultural centre. With Galashiels and 
Hawick it belongs to the Hawick or Border group of parlia¬ 
mentary burghs. Immediately south of the town are the beautiful 
groun^ of the Haining. 

As its early na(ne'(Schele3chyrche) indicates, Selkirk originally 
consisted of a number of siiels (huts), in the forest beside which 
a church had been planted by the Cukiees of Old Melrose. 
David I., while prince of Cumbria, founded in m3 the abbey, 
which was removed fifteen years afterwards to Kelso, and also 
erected a castle. Captured by Edward I., by whom it was en¬ 
larged and strengthened, the fortress was retaken by Wallace in 
1397, and remained in the hands of the Scots till Ae battle of 
Halidon Hill(x333), when it was ddivered to the English. It was 
probably destroyed in 1417 when Sir Robert Umfraville, govetnor 
of Berwick, set fire to the town, and nothing remains of it save 
some green mounds and the name Peel Hifl. It is significant 
of the havoc wroi^ht during the Border warfare tluit there 
is not in Selkirk, in spite of hs antiquity, any building two 
hundred years old. Of the ei^ty burghers who marched to 
Flodden (1513) under William iB^done, the town derh, only 
the leader survived, with a banner captured from the English ; 
he was knighted fay James V. This banner is locally supposed 
to be the one borne by the Weavers’ Corporation in the annual 
ceremony: of Riding the Common, but the claim cannot be 
verified. Ihe charter granted by David I. and other muniments 
having perished, James V. renewed the charter in 1533, with the 
riglit to enclose tooo acres of the common and leave to elect a 
provost. After the battle of Philiphaugh (1645), David Leslie, 
the Covenanters’ general, had some {urisoners confined » the 
^ibooth of Se&irk and afterwards massacred in the market- 
dace. Fipm an' early^ period the Souters (shoetnaker^) were' a 
Doundiing craft, and in the rebellions of 1715 and 1746 Were 
required to fiunish the Jaoobites with severd thousand pairs of 
shoes. Though timemaking is extinct, “ the souters of S^kark " 
is KtUl a nickname for the inhabitants. Tradition of the andent 
craft yet survives abo m .connexion with the enrolment .of bur- 
oeM, when the buigett elect has to go throu^i ceremony of 
" licking dm birs» ''*i(i.e. bristles). When the loving-cup reaves 
the CMs^te he di[^ in thisJinu « brutii of ;bris|k« |ik«'diat 
usad by<tiiQemake» and pasMts it through his Ups. 

BBUaiKMOtmrAINB>aiaitM in die S.E.of Brhssh Columbia, 
Canada, amending N. ifor aboat seo m. from the American 
IrotitieT with n ;bnulth of abcutiB* sm and bounded K, W. and 
M. Iw the ColonElbia river. Tht^h .often sp<^en of as part of 
ithe Rocky Mtemtain^syttem, they are reeUy distinct, and belong 
itn an older geological mmeh, oonshi^ mainly -iff ciystallme 
•r.N^y nwfianaephosed socks, granites, gmiss, achats; tiieir 
emtliaaitoo is rounder and. less serrated thn that of the Rockies. 


On the 5 ,E.. is the Purcell, range, with the main chain of the 
Rockies still farther £., and on the.W. the Gold.sange, proloqg^ 
northward as the Cariboo Mouataios. Ibey .do not rise 
above 10,000 ft, the highest peaks beiiig & Donald (named 
after Lord Strathcona), 10^845 ft: Macdonald (named after 
Sir John Macdonald), 9440 ft-; and Mount Topper (alter Sir 
Charles Tupper), ^30 ft The scenery is wild aiwl magnificent; 
below the snow-une, especially on the western side, the slopes 
are densely wooded, and enormous glaciers fill the upper valleys ; 
of these the most celebrated is that of the lUedUewaet, near 
Glacier House, on the Canadian Pacific railway. The Selkirks 
are cros^ by the railway at Rogers Pass, discovered in 1883. 
Ihe engineering difificulties overcome are greater than at any 
other portion of the line, and the grades are in places very steep. 
A magnificent series of caverns, <^led the Nal^u Caves, occur 
in the Glacier Park Reserve not far from Glacier on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. These caves are formed by the Cougar Creek, 
and were first comprehensively surveyed in 1905-1906 (see the 
Canadian Surveyor-General’s Report for that year). 

SELKIRKSHIRE, a southern county of Scotland, bounded 
N. by the shires of Peebles and Midlothian, E. and S.E. by 
Roxburghshire, S. and S.W. by Dumfriesshire and W. by Peebles¬ 
shire. Its area is 170,762 aaes or 266-8 sq.m. Almost the whole 
of the surface is hilly, the only low-lying ground occurring in 
the valleys of the larger streams. The highest hills are found in 
the extreme west and south-west. On the confines of Peebles¬ 
shire the chief heights are Dun R^ (2433 ft.). Black Law (2285), 
Broad Law (2723) and Looheraig Head (2625); and on the 
Di^riesshire borders, Bodesbeck Law (2173), ^pel Pell (*2*3), 
Wind FeU (2180) and Ettrick Pen (2269). In the north, close 
to the Midlothian boundary, is Windlestraw Law (2161). The 
principal rivers are the Ettrick (32 m.) and its left-hand affluent 
the 'Varrow (14 m.), but for a few miles the Tweed traverses the 
north of the county. Gala Water (21 m.), though it joins the 
Tweed a little below Galashiels, belongs rather to Midlothian, 
since it rises in the Moorfoot Hills and for most of its course 
flows in that shire. St Mary’s Loch and its adjunct, the Loch 
of the Lornes, in the uplands, are the chief lakes, and of numerous 
small lakes in the south-east the two lochs of Shaws, Clearbum, 
Akermoor and Essenside may bo mentioned. The vales of 
the Tweed and 'Varrow and Ettrickdale are the principal 
valleys. 

Geology .—This county is entirely occapied by Silurian and Ordo¬ 
vician rocks which are very much folded and crumpled ; tlie axes oi 
the folds run In a south-westerly, north-easterly direction. The 
Ordovician rocks, represented by the Gienkiln and Hartfell shales, 
appear in the crests of the anticlinal folds; in the western part oi the 
counfy they are frequently sandy in character. Above the black 
Ordovjcian shales come the Birkhill graptolitic shales followed by the 
QuMnsberry grits, a scries of greywackes, grfts, flags and shales, 
which pass upwards into the Hawick rocks, shales with brown- 
wOTthering greywackes. Some of the QuBcnsberry grits and nnder^ 
teing greywackes in the Ordovician are used as building stones. 
Igneous rocks are tepresented by the Tertiary basalt dikes of Bower- 
hope Law and dikes of quarti-fclsite near Windlestraw Law and 
Caddon Water; dikes of minetta occur near Todrig. A great deal 
of bonldcr-ciay 'covera the older rocks,; the ice-bome mateiial 
travelled, from west to east, and many of the bills show steep and 
bare slopes towards the west, but have gentle slopes covered with 
glacial deposits cm the eastern idde. 

CUmate emd Agriculture. —The rainfall for the year, based on ob- 
servatiohs at Bowhill, between the oonfluenoe a the Yarrow anri 
Ettrick, at a height of 537 ft. above the sea, averages 33-65 in. The 
mean tmperature for the year, calculated at Calashiela (416 ft. above 
the sea). Is 46-3" F., for January 36-2*' P,, and for July ss-r" F, The 
cUmate ta mus (Xfld and Vret on the whole, and a2 the loii if niclltiy 
tika, over a subsoil of clayey tiU, agiicalture is carried on at a diS- 
ari.vantsgii-' About .one-sixth of the auifacieis under cultivation, oats 
teuig almoat the , only grain crop and turaips the chief green crop. 
Live stock is pursued more profitably,' the sheep walks carrying 
heavy stocks. Bbckfated are the printipal breed 6 a the higher 
Roond, but on the lower pare Cheviots and a otoaa of Cheviot with 
Laiaester, are-common. Cattle also ate taissd, and horses (mainly 
to a^cultaial qpcratioiu) and pigs to only, a,moderate extent- 
Tbeye are comparatively few small hplfliiigs, toms between too and 
500 atm being tire meat ttsukl. More tium dne-iffiiril of the cototy 
(ppwsStis 60,000 acres) belengs to the dttite of BoctiatMh. The 
land between the,Ettrick and .the Tweed wat fixcmerly covered with 
toest to such an extent that the aheriSdom was described as Ettrick 
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Fomt. the chief 'beet 'were oek, bitch and haaal; and the wood 
beiilg waU BtocliBd with the finest bleed of rad deer in the kingdom 
beeante the tiuntia|(-groimd of the Stuarts- Jamee V., however, to 
increase his revenues, let the domain for grazing, and it was soon 
converted into pasture for sheep, with the resmt that now only 
abrat 5000 acne in the shire are under wood. 

MufiUfaetHm mi ComMumrciwiu, — Woollen maouiacturcs 
(tweetb, tsrtaos, plaiding, yarn and faosie^ are the predominant 
indtis^ at Galashiels and Selkirk. Tanning dyeing, engineering, 
iron-founding and bootmaking also are carried on at Galashiels, and 
there are large vineries at CtovenforcU. 

The only railway communication is in the north, where there is a 
branch line from Galashiels to Selkirk, besides part of the track of 
the Waverley route from Edinburgh to the south and the line from 
Galashiels to Peebles. There arc coaches from Selkirk to St Mary’s 
Loch and periodically to Mofiat. 

Papulation and Aimmstration. —In 1891 the population 
numl^red 27,712, and in 1001 it was 23,356, or 88 to the sq, m., 
a decrease of 15-78 %,inuch the largest for the decade in Scotland. 
Fifty-seven persons spoke Gaelic and English, none Gaelic 
only. The chief towns are Galashiels (pop. 13,615) and Selkirk 
(6292). Selkirkshire combines with Peeblesshire to return a 
member to Parliament, and the county town and royal burgh 
of Selkirk and the municipal burgh of Galashiels unite with 
Hawick (in Roxburghshire) to constitute the Border or Hawick 
group of parliamentary burghs. The shires of Selkirk, Roxburgh 
and Berwick form a sheriffdom, and a resident sheriff-substitute 
sits at Selkirk and Galashiels. There is a combination poorhousc 
at Galashiels. The county is under school board jurisdiction, and 
there are high schools at Selkirk and Galashiels, while .some of the 
other schools in the shire earn grants for higher education. Part 
of the “ residue ” grant is spent in supporting short courses 
of instruction in dairying, and Selkirk town council subsidizes 
popular science classes in the burgh school. 

History and Antiquities.—Tlxn are no Roman remains in 
Selkirkshire, the natives probably being held in check from the 
station at Newstead near the Eildons. The Standing Stone near 
Yarrow church bearing a Latin in.scription is ascribed to the 
5th or 6th century and is only a quasi-Roman relic. No so- 
called British camps have been found on the upper and middle 
waters of the Ettrick and Yarrow, and of the few situated in 
the lower valleys of these streams the most important is the 
large work on Rink Hill in the parish of Galashiels, the district 
containing various interesting prehistoric remains. At Torwood- 
lee, 2 m. north-west of Galashiels, are the ruins of the only 
example of a hroch (round tovyer) in the Border counties. The 
diameter of the structure measures 75 ft., and that of the enclo.sed 
court 40 ft., giving a thickness for the wall of 17^ ft. The broeh 
stands in an enclosure of mounds and a ditch, the whole being 
protected by an outer entrenchment at a considerable distance, 
of which only a fragment survives. Locally the works are called 
Torwoodlec Rings, or Eye Castle. The barrier known ai' the 
Catrail, or Piets’ Work, starts near Torwoodlee, whence it runs 
southwards to Rink Hill. There it swe^s round to the south¬ 
west as far as Yarrow church, from which it again takes a due 
south direction to the valley of the Rankle, where ft passes into 
Roxburghshire. Some Arthurian romance touches the shire 
at points, for the field of the battle of Colt Celidon (the Wood 
of Celidon) was probably in Ettrick Forest, and that of Guinnion 
in the vale of Gala. The history of the shire for six centuries 
following the retreat of the Rtanans is that of the whole of south¬ 
eastern Scotland, The country formed part, first, of the British 
kingdom of Strathclyde, then of the Saxon kingdom of North¬ 
umbria, and finally, about 1020, was annexed to Scotland. 
The first sheriff of sdrom there is record was Andrew de Synton, 
appointed by William the Lion (d. 1214). After Edward I. 
had overrun Scotland substantial burgesses of Selkii* wwe 
among those who took the oath of allegiance to him at Berwick 
in 1296, but next year WiBiani Wallace sought the covert of 
the forest to organize r«iiStance. To the north of Hangingshaw 
in the country between the Yarrow ahd Tweed he constructed 
an earthworlt, still called Wallace’s Trench, low; ft lohg and 
deep ehousli to conceal a moss horse and ms and paved 
in part wiSi flat whinstones laid on edge. At the farmer end on 
the top of a hill it terminated in a large square enclosure. Here 


he lay tin his plans were complied antf at hyt^^def&drted, his 
forces including a body of Selkirk' aychers, fot a ratd into the 
north tff England. During the ^foqged strife Aat foUowed 
the death of Robert Bruce (13*9) the foresters were conatastity 
fighth^, and the county sufie^ more hea-vily at Flbdden 
(1513) than any other district. ’Ihe lawlessness of the Borderers 
was at length put down by Tames V. with ia strong hand. Ha 
parcelled out the forest in districts, and to each appointed a 
keeper to enforce order and protect property. In 1529 the 
ringleaders, including William Cockbum of Henderiand, Adam 
Scott of Tushieiaw and the notorious Johnnie Armstrong, 
were arrested and promptly executed. This severity gradual 
had the desired effect, though after the union of the crowns 
in 1603 the freebooters and mosstroopers again threatened 
to be troublesome, until James VI.’s lieutenants ruthlessly 
stamped out disaffection. The Covenanters held many con¬ 
venticles in the uplands, and their general, David Leslie, rooted 
the marquis of Montrose at Philiphaugh in r645. 

The manufacture of woollen goods was introduced into 
Selkirk and Galashiels and attained great success, thus adding 
largely to the prosperity of the neighbourhood. In another 
direction the beauty and romance of Yarrow and Ettrick have 
proved a most stimulating force in modem Scottish literature. 

BiBLiooRAtHY.—Sir George Douglas, Roxburgh, Selkirk and 
Peebles (Edinburgh, 1899); T. Craig-Brown, History of Selkirkshire ; 
George Reaveley, History of Gataskiels (Galashiels, 1875); WUham 
Angus, Btiriek and Yarrow (Selkirk, 1894); W. S. Crockett, The 
Scott Country (Edinburgh, 1902); In Praise of Tweed (Selkirk, 
1899); J- Russell, Reminiscences of Yarrow (end ed,, Selkirk, 1894). 


SEIXA, QUINTINO (1827-1884), Italian statesman and 
financier, was bom at Mosso, near Biella, on the 7th of July 
1827. After studying engineering at Turin, he was sent in 1843 
to study mineralogy at the Parisian school of mines. In Paris 
he witnessed the revolution of 1848, and only returned to Turin 
in 1852, when he taught applied geometry at the technical 
institute. In 1853 he became professor of mathematics at 
the university, and in i860 professor of mineralogy in the 
school of applied engineering. In i860 he was elected deputy 
for Cossato. A year later he was selected to be secretary-general 
of public instruction, and in 1862 received from Rattazzi the 
portfolio of finance. The Rattazzi cabinet fell before Selk 
could efficaciously provide iat the deficit of £17,500,000 with 
which he was confronted; ' kit in 1864 he return^ to tfto 
ministry of finance in the La Marmora cabinet, and dealt energeti¬ 
cally with the deficit of £8,000,000 then existing. _ Persuading 
the king to forgo £120,000 of his civil list, and his colleagues 
in th^ cabinet to relinquish part of their ministerial stipends, 
he effected savings amounting to £2,400,000, proposed new 
taTcation to the extent of £1,600,000, and induced landowners 
to pay one year’s instalment of the land tax in advance. A vote 
of the chamber compelled him to resign before bis preparations 
for financial restoration were complete; but in 1869 he returned 
to the ministry of finance in a cabinet formed by himself, but 
of which he made over the premiership to Giovanni Lanza. By 
means of the grist tax (which he had proposed in 1865, but 
wUch the Menabrea cabinet had passed m 1868), and by other 
fiscal expedients necessitated by the almost desperate condition 
of the national exchequer, he succeeded, before his fall from power 
in 1873, in placing Italian finance upon a souQd.footuig,^j^te 
of fierce attacks and persistent misrepresentation. 'In 1870 his 
great political influence turned the scale against intffference 
in favour of France against Trussia, and in favour of an'immedi- 
ate occupation of Rome, from 1873 until his premature death 
on the 14th of March 1884, he acted as leader of the Right, and 
was more than once prevented by an ephemeral coition of 
personal opponents from returning to power as.head of a Mqd^i^ 
Conservative a^iaeti After ths failure of an atten^t to, fqtm 
a cabinet in May i88i he practically retired from piubUc life, 
devoting hiaiadf to his studies and his linen factory. 


His Difwaz* parhmentari ware paWiahed (j yolSj, 2887-1890) by, 
order of the Chamber of Deputtes. A“ accoMt of his fife and J* 
scientific labours was given by A. Cossa to ■flie Preettdinip if li» 
Aveadmna ^ Liniii (1094-^1^^). 
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idioUr, wit barn at Uorvicl^ ^tberlandshtre^ on tl» ttnd of 
February £daci^ at the Edinburgh Acr^eaty and 
afterwardt at Gbugow Univeraity, he entered Balliol (^ll^ej 
Oxford, at a tcholar. Graduating with a first-class in classics, 
he was elected fellow of Oriel, and, after holding assistant 
profe^shiu at Durham, Glasgow and St Andrews, was ap¬ 
pointed professor of Greek at St Andrews (1857). In 1863 he 
wat elected professor of humanity in Edinbu^h University, 
and occupied that chair down to his death on the lath of Octobn 
1^. Sellar was one of the most brilliant of modnn classical 
scholars, and w^_ remarlmbly successful in his endeavours to 
reproduce the spirit rather than the letter of Roman literature. 

His chief works, TAs Roman Poets of the Reptdiiic [jtd ed., 1889) 
and The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age (yirgil, 3rd ed., 1897), 
and Horace and the Ebgiac Poets (and ed., by W. P. Her, 1899), with 
memoir by Andrew Lang, are standard authorities. Sellar contri¬ 
buted to the gth edition of the Euey. Brit, a series of brilliant articles 
on the Roman poets, the substance of which has been retained in 
the present edition. 

WJIA, a city and the county-seat of Dallas county, Alabama, 
U.S.A., altitude ia6 ft., on Uie right bank of the Alabama river, 
a little S. of the centre of the state, and known as the Centrad 
City. Pop. (1900) 8713, of whom 4439 were negroes; (1906, 
estunate) is,047. It is served by the Louisville & Nashville, 
the Southern and the Western of Alabama railways. It has a 
Carnegie library, two parks and two Y.M.C.A. buildings. In 
the city are the Selma Military Institute (1907), and the Alabama 
Baptist Colored University (opened in 1878), which is one 
of the largest schools in the South owned and controlled, by 
negroes, and has industrial, domestic, normal, collegiate and 
(especisiliy) theological courses. The Society of United ferities 
supports the Selma Hospital (1889) for negroes and the Selma 
Innrina^ (*890). TTie city has a large trade, principally in 
cotton (the chief crop of the surrounding country), and in 
lumber from the great pineries. There are cotton compresses, 
cotton warehouses, &e.; in 1905 the value of the factory pro¬ 
ducts was $1,1^,817. The water supply is obtained from 
artesian wells. The site was originally called Moore’s Bluff, 
from one Thomas Moore, who owned a steamboat landing here 
about 1815. town was established about 1817, and in 1820 
was incoroorated under its prevut name (from the Ossianic 
legend). Sehna was first chartwl as a city in 1852. During 
the Civil War it was the seat of ranfederate arsenals, shipyard 
and military ffictories. On the 2nd of April 1865 it was ci^turid 
by Federal troops under General James H. Wilson (b. 1837) 
and much of the city was destroyed by fire. Near &lma lived 
WQliaifi Rufus King (1786-1853), a I^ocratic representative 
in Congress from North Carolina in 1811-1816, a member of the 
United States Senate from Alabama in 1819-1844 and 1846- 
18^ minister to JVance in i844-.ig46, and vice-prerident of 
the united States from the 4th of March 1853 until his death 
on the i8th of April; and &lma was the home of John Tyier 
Morgan (182^-1907), a brigadier^eneral m the Omfedtrate 
army in 1863-186$ and a prominent Democratic m^ber of 
the United States Senhte.in 1877-1007 ; and of Edmund Winston 
Pettus (1821-1^7), also a brj^dnsr-general in the Confederate 
Army and, in 1897-1907, a Drabcratic member of the United 
St n^. Senate. 

officially called SxtuEcz-is B^labiCkv'a 
(G ff. the capital of the covinty of Hunt, Hungary, 

igs m. N.df Budap^ by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,370, about two- 
thirds Slovaks. ItVvti^nuningtovm, situated at an altitude 
of 194$ ft. in 0 deep'rhvfaw io the ;Hungarian Ote Mountains, 
and is built in terracu. Sraheczb&nya is encircled by hi^h 
mountains, .nptably the istdated peak of the Calvatioiberg 
(*3^ ft) 0® the 8-W., oh which are situat^ a cistle and a 
ahd the Fhfadiesberg (2400 ft.) on the N.W- It possesses 
a famous academy of minmg imd 'forestry, founded by Marif 
Theresa in 1760, to Which are attadhed a remaritgble cdlection 
<|lf tl^nds, and a themical labeiatory., Among other bnll^^ 
^ a peturesque old mtle dating fi^ the itth century, now 
in rums with the exception of a few rooms USM« a prison.; tike 


new castl^ used as a fire watch-tower; and the town hall. The 
mines, dtwfty the property of the state and of the corporation 
yield sByct, gold, lead, copper «md alrteoic. The town cbntaiiis 
also flourishing potteries, where well-known tobacco pipes are 
manufactured. About 7 m. to the S.W. of the town lie the baths 
of Vihnye, with springs of iron, lime and carbonic acid, and about 
the same distance to tiie W. are the baths of Szkleno with springs 
of sulphur and lime. 

Selmeczbdnya is an old town whose mines existed in the 8th 
century. In the 12th century, together wiA the whole minmg 
region of northern Hungary, it was eoloniied by German 
settlers, who later embraced the Reformation. Owmg to the 
counter-reformation the German element was driven out during 
the i8th century, and its place taken by the actual SIo^^ 
population. 

SBLOim. FBKDBHICK COUBTIIBT (1851- ), British 

explorer and hunter, was bom in London on the 31st of December 
1851, and WM educated at Rugby and in Germany. His love 
for natural history led to the resolve to study the ways of wild 
animals in their native haunts. Going to South Africa when be 
was nineteen he travelled from the Cape to Matabeleland, reached 
early in 1872, and was granted permission by Lobengula to shoot 
grae anywhere in his dominions. From ^t date until 1890, 
with a few brief intervals spent in England, Selous hunted and 
explored over the then little-known regions north of the Transvaal 
and south of the Congo basin, shooting elephants, and collecting 
specimens of all kinds for museums and private collections. His 
travels added largely to the knowledge of the country now known 
as Rhodesia. He made valuable ethnological investigations, 
and throughout his wanderings—often among people who had 
never previously seen a white man—he mamtamed cordial 
relations with tiie Kaffir chiefs and tribes, winning their confid¬ 
ence and esteem, notably so in the case of Lobengula. In 1890 
Selous entered the service of the British South Africa Company, 
acting as guide to the pioneer expedition to Mashonaland. Over 
400 m. of road were constructed through a country of forest, 
mountain and swamp, and in two and a half months Selous took 
the column safely to its destination. He then went east to Manica, 
concluding arrang^ents there which brought the country under 
British control. Coming to England in December 1892 he was 
awarded the Founder’s medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
“ in recognition of his extensive explorations and surveys,” of 
which he gave asummary in " Twenty Years in Eambesia ” {Geo. 
Joum. voT. |., 1893). He retiuued to Africa to take part in the 
first Matabele War (1893), being wounded during the advance on 
Bulawayo. While back in England he married, but in March 
1896 was agam settled with his wife on an estate in Matabeleland 
when the native rebellion broke out. He took a prominent part 
in the fighting which followed, and published an account of the 
campaign entitled Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia (1896). On 
the restoratipn of peace Selous settled in England. He continued, 
however, to make shooting and hunting expeditions—visiting 
Asia Minor, Newfoundland, the Canadian Rodcies and other ^rarts 
of the world. In none of his expeditions was his object the 
making, of a “ big bag,” but as a bunter-natur^t and slayer 
of great game he raim with the most famous of the world’s 
sportsmen. 

the works mentioned he published A Hunter's Wanderings 
in Africa (1881, 5th cd.^^iooy), travel and Adventure in South-East 
Africa [1893)1 Sport and Travel, East and West (1900), Recent Hunting 
Trips ■m British North America (1907), African Nature Notes and 
Rtmmscences (1908), a .wdnable addition to the knowledge of 
African fauna, and made numerous contributions to Ths Geogn^ical 
Joiirnal, tiie Field and other journals. 

ua.trxbDferQS(c. 1504-1563), French diplomatist, was the 
son pf Jmui de Selve, first president at the parlements of Rouen 
and Breaux, vice-diaiiGellor of Milan, and ambassador of the 
king of France. In 1540 Odet was appointed councillor at the 
porloncnt of Paris in 1542 at the grand council. In 154^, 
after 4 he: signatuse the treaty of Aedres, he was sent on an 
enjbaasy to Fogland, in 1550 to Venice, and afterwards to 
wbeici he obtained the election of Pope Ptol IV. in 
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emlogist, son of dK Rot. Townahend Sdwyn, Canon of 
Glouceater^, WM bcnm at Kilmington in Somerset on the 
sSth'Of Jui^i 8 s 4 > RducaOed in Smtcerland, he litere became 
interest^ m geology, and in fi« Joined the staS of the 

Geological Survey of Great Britain. He was i^ively engaged 
in the survey of North Wales . and bordering portions of 
Shropshprej and a series of splendid geological ma^ resulted 
from his joint work with A. C. Ramsay and J. B. Jukes. 
In 185a he was appointed director of the Geological Survey 
of Victoria, Australia, whore he gave special attention to tbie 
mid-bearing rocks, until in the Colonial I^slature 
brought the Survey to an abrupt termination. At this date Sir 
W. £. Logan had just retired .from the office of director of the 
Gecdogipal Survey of Canada, and Selwyn was appointed his 
successor. In this new s(Aere of activity he continued his 
geological work with marked success, devoting particular atten¬ 
tion to the Pre-Cambrian, rocks of Quebec. He retired in 1894. 
Meanwhile in 1874 he had been elerted F.R.S., in 1876 he was 
awarded the Murchison Medal of the Geological Society of 
London, and he was created C.M.G. in t886 for his distinguished 
work as assistant to the Canadian Commissioners at the exhibi¬ 
tions in Philadelphia (1876), Paris (1878) and London (1886). 
He retired to Vancouver in British Columbia, where he died on 
the 19th of October 1902. 

See memoir with portrait in Geol. Mag. (Feb. 1899). 

SELWTN, GEORGE AOGUBTUS (1719-1791), English wit, 
son of Colonel John Selwyn (d. 1751) of Matson, Gloucestershire, 
was bom on the nth of August 1719. Educated at Eton and 
Oxford, he became member of parliament for the family borough 
of Ludgershall in 1747, and from 1754, three years after he 
inherited Matson, to 1780 he represented Gloucester. In parlia¬ 
ment he took no part in debate, but he managed to obtain two 
or three lucrative sinecures; in society he was very popular and 
won a great reputation as a wit. He is said to have been very 
fond of seeing corpses, criminals and executions, and Horace 
Walpole says he loved “ nothing upon earth so well as a criminal, 
except the execution of him.” He died in London on the 25th 
of January 1791. Like ihe eccentric duke of Queensberry 
Selwyn claimed to be the father of Maria Fagniani, who became 
the wife of Francis Charles Seymour, 3rd marquess of Hertford. 

See J. H. Jesse, George Selwyn and his Contemporaries (1813-1844; 
new ed., 1882); and S. P. Kerr, George Selwyn and, the Wits (1909). 

SELWYN, GEORGE AGOUSTUS (1809-1878), English bishop, 
second son of William Selwyn (1775-1855), a (hstinguished 
legal writer, was bom at Hampstead, London, on the 5th of April 
1809. He was educated at Ettm and at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where in 1829 he rowed in the nrst university 
boat-race. He took his degree (second in the classical tripos) 
in 1831. He returned to Eton as private tutor, was ordained 
deacon ih 1833, and devoted himself with characteristic energy 
xo work in the parish of Windsor. In 1841 it was proposed that 
he should go out as first bishop to New Zealand, then just begin- 
aing to be colonized. Despite the advice of his fwnds he accepted 
die ofer. lie studied navigation and the Maori language on the 
voyage, and gave himself up to a life of continue strain and 
hardship. He spent days and sometimes nights in the saddle, 
swam broad rivers and provided himself with a sailing vessel. 
Unfortunately, just when he had gained the confidence of the 
natives, his ascendancy was rudely shaken by the fiirst Mwri 
war. ^Iwyn endeavoured to mediate, but incurred 1^ hostility 
of both parties. He went to the battlefield to minister to the 
sick and wounded in both camps; but the Maoris were persuaded 
t hat he had gone out to fight against them, and years afterwards 
one of' them pointed out a soar on his leg to an Anglican bishi^ 
which he declared had been mfiieted ly Selwyn’s own hands. 
It wa4 long before he regained the cbnfidenoe he had forfeited by 
his strict adherence to duty. In.iSjw he, returned tp.,England 
fm: a short .fiarloug^; but he sperit inuefa of it plearfing the 
■needshjs ihocese. He returned to New Zealand with a Wd 
of able aes«nmies, 4 ndudiug J. C. Patteson, and bc^ to divide 
his large didcese into sees of mme numageable proportions. 
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The DolDRists came tDiieraeot his upnghtness, Attd the Maoris 
learned to regard turn as .weir Iwther. In 1868, while he was ip 
England to attend the first pan-An|^ican synod, the bishemic 
of Lidifieki became vacant, and ^dtensome hesitation ItemuMcri 
it. In his new sphere of w)«k he disph^ed the same uns^b 
activity as before, and in the " Blaok*DMBriy ” pottioA qfihss 
diocese he won the hearte of the working He called 

deigy and laity together for coimiltatioB in :tht diocesan eonr 
ferenoe, an innov^ion the value of which 1104 ^ proved by-his 
colonial experience. On his death, on the > 871 ) 

bis great work for the church was celebiated by remwkahle 
memorial, Selwyn College, Cambridge, being erected by public 
subscription and incorporated in 1882. ■ 

SeeLives by H. W. Tucker (s volt., iSygj and G. H..Certas (1889). 

His son, John Richardson Selwyn (1844-1898), bishop,|of 
Melanesia, was bom in New Zealand on the aoth of May 18^. 
He was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambrid^« 
and was ordained deacon in 1869. At first he laboured with 
energy and tact as vicar of Wolverhampton in his father's 
diocese of Lichfield; but Ihe martyrdom of John Coleridge 
Patteson, bishop of Melanesia, led him to volimteer for service 
in the Austrtdasiun Archipelago. After three years’ service, 
during which the bishopric remained vacant, he was nominated 
as Patteson’fi successor(i877). f’or twelve years he threw himself 
with intense energy into his arduous work, but his health 
broke down and be returned to England in 1890. There 
be found an appropriate sphere in the mastership of Selwyn 
College, where he remained until bis death on the i2tb of 
February 1898. 

8 EHANG, an aboriginal people of the Malay peninsula, found 
in northern Perak, Kedidi, Kelantan, Trw^anu and the 
northern districts of Pahang. They are a fairly pure brimch of 
the woolly-haired Negrito race, which includes the natives of 
the Andaman islands, the Aetas of the Philippines and the 
dwarfs of Central .Africa. The men average thout 4 ft. 9 or 
10 in., while the women are 3i in. shorter. Their colour is a 
very dark brown or black. The shape of the head is round, or 
intermediate between round and long. The forehead is low and 
rounded, and projects over the root of the nose, which is short, 
depressed and pyramid-shaped. The eyes are wide open and 
round, showing no obliquit;^^e iris .being of a very rich, deep 
brown. Lips vary from m^Bite to full, the mouth is rather 
large, the chin feebly devel^H, and the. jaws are often (llightly 
projecting. The hair is very dark-brown black, never blue-black 
as among Chinese and Malays. It grows in sho^, spiial tufts, 
curling closely all over the head. The son-streteb is almost 
always greater than their height. The feet are usually short and 
splayed, with a remarkable inward curve of the great toe, and 
are prehensile. The Semangs live in caves br leaf-shelters 
formed between branches. A waistclpth for the men, nui^ of 
tree bark hammered out wkh ^a wooden mallet from the bark 
of the terap, a species of wild bread-fruit tree,, and 
petticoat of the same for the women, is the only; drm ; 
many go naked. Tattooing, or rattier scurmgj ,is; practiseiij, 
by drawing the finely, serrated edge -of a sugu-cane \tai acTOSS 
the skin an4 rubbing in charcoal powder, .TTiey .have bamboo 
musi(^ instruments, a kind of Jews' 'hiup ,and a nose flute> 
On festive occasions there is spngmd dance, both sexes.decorat¬ 
ing themselves with.leaves.- The.-Semangs bury their dead 
umply, food and drink being .placed in the grave. -- 

UBItf HOSE, a town of Adelaide county, $outh{ Aoibtalub 
9J m. by rail from, the dty of.i^laide. It is one of the chief 
watering-places of. the stsfte, with- a pier 1800 ft long. Pop, 
about 8000. 

8)DlAPBDBR<Gr. tr^, sign, and thixh, oertying, from 
to bear), the name of an apparatus or mechanical device b/ wnidi 
infonuation pr messages can be sjgnaUed to a distune^. .It 
connjrts of movable {arms or blades of wood, worlced hy levemfuif^ 
fifi^ed to A high post or pole. Tim rnost.jsmibimmanapliore is 
that used^.in.ifmleray s^i^ing.on the block 
blade U homrontal sjgni^^ >^i 4 aBped: rafe^.UsnS 

with a code, the sema^wre is stiu uied toe .navy, for signalling 
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MM Alp' to «Wp. mim <h* teventlon of the electrie telegraph, 
(to •emaph^e used for transmitting meHa|^ ovA 
dlHaneei. • ' 

' mntfl, hi ^Oraek mythoiogy, daughter of CoAnus utd 
Ibnnonia: kad toother of DionycBe by Zeoc, It it wid that 
Hm, hM/mg assumed the form of 'StonelS’s imne, persuaded 
her'rtoto'toask Zeus to show ttoiisetf'to her in aU his glory, 
fhe Itto/’tshb had sworn to 'refuse Semeit nothing, umriluii^ 
contentltd. He appeared seated in Ids chariot surrouiukd by 
tofilldA add %htaing; was consumed tiie flames and 

gkW'birtJi prematitr^ to St child, which was saved from the fire 
by is miraculous growth of ivy which spang up round the palace 
of Cadmus. Dionysus afteiwareb descend^ to the nether 
world, and brought up his motoer, hehceferth known as Thyfine 
(the raging <H^, to Olympus. Zeus and Semele protebiy 
represent the fertilising rain of spring, and die earth, afterward 
scorched by the summer heat. Another tradition represents 
ActaeOfi 'Sls the lover of Semele, and his death as due to the 
jealousy of Artemis. A statUe and grave were to be seen in 
Thebes. 

■ See Apolledbnis lU. 4; Paasaniaa Ui. 24, 3, lx. t. 3 ; Ovid, 
AfiSew. ill. sM. 


•KHINDSIA (Smedertvo), an important commercial town 
Sind capital of the Smederevo department, Servia, on the Danube, 
between Belgrade and the Iron Gates. Pop. (igoo) 691s. It is 
believed to stand on the site of the Roman settlement Mans 
akreus, and'there is a tradition that its famous vineyards— 
Supplying Budapest and Vienna with some of the finest table 
grapes—were planted by the Roman emperor Probus (a.d. 
sTfi^S*). In tne 15th centmy, when the Servian prince George 
Bnnkevich became lord of Tokay, in Hungary, he planted vines 
froto''8etoendria on his estates there; and from these came the 
famous white wine TVt^oy. At the eastern end of the town, 
ditoe'to the river, there is a picturesque triangulm castle with 
twenty-four square towers, built by George Brankovich in 1430 
on the model of the Constantinople walls. Semendria was the 
residence of that Servian ruler and the capital of Servia from 
*430 to 14:59. It is the seat of the district prefecture and a 
tribunal, and’ has 'a garrison of regular troops. Besides the 
special export of grapes and white wine, a great part of the 
Servian export Of pita, knd ah|||t all the export of cereals, 
pass through Semendria. In the town was connected 
w ith lihe B elgrade-HiSh raiilway branch line. 

MNIKABY (Lat. sminarium, from semtn, seed), a term 
driginaHy applirf to a hursery-gorden or jrface wherfe seeds are 
town to pronto plants far transplanting. It was early used in 
its pKient sense of a pioce to education. Its most freqaent use 
is for a trainingcollege for the Roman Ckthtoic priesthood, and in 
a ttonkfemid sense fata priest who has been trained in a foreign 
serateaiy, toso often termed a *' seminarist." A German usage, 
adoptod in Amerion; apjdfes the terra smimn to a class for 
a dvanced otudy or reseawh. 

•BMBKttJB (properly Shkmoli, “renegade,” “runaway,” 
ill'allttklen to'weir seOtosion from the Creek confederacy), a 
trilto to Morth American Indians of Muskhogean stock. They 
or^towy fanned j>art to the Creek confederacy, but separated 
frbni it earty in the .iSth century, ahd occupied tiw greater part 
(d Tkrfkto. In 1817-1*16 thefr attacks on the Gwgian and 
Atobama'tot ti e to e nto tetolted in the inVaskin of their territory 
by General AddtoW Jackton, who defeated them and hOi^ 
tm traders;'totaled'Arbutimot aild Ambristet-iAo were 

ttotoedtoheiheinsDgalotototheTaids. The long Seminole War 
of i 83 y^ 4 t, the hardeStdoilght of aB the Indian wars, was due 
to tte tribe’s refusal to cede their lands and reiilove to 
Aritansai in aeotodaqee wffH tiie treaty (sto of 

Bayife’e'Iitadfag ('tl?3»). At tipi dose to! tHs Strugde, costing 
thottsaMIii to fives aM millions to dollars, the Seii^oles were 
fetaosed to Aricsiasas. Hiey weretlicoginsed as “the Seminole 
Ration/' thd 'at b»to to the Civilised tribes,” and 
gnteM imton^ vnbh the scale 'ptomitted the other fonr, 
the Qiaraltee, Chiehaskw.Chodtaw arn'Oreek. ‘ ‘Ijhey live itow 
taayVM OklMolMi aM Afew in FIoHd^^ 


' taBmidmnK, a! mvk dM^ons^ in 
Central Asia ) ■ administratively it forms a part to the general- 
governorship' of the Steppes, although its nortiiem portions 
really bdOngto the Irtysh ^ns to WeM Iberia. Itisibonnded 
on the H. Tobolsk and Tomsk, On'the S.E. by Qiina, on the 
S. by Sernhyechensk, and on the W. Alanolinsk. Asvepnds 
Gon^tration, it differs widely in its northern and southern parts. 
The snow-clad ranges (9000 to 10,000 ft.) of the Altai and ntoym 
enter it in the S.E., stretching S. to Lsike Zaisan. Another 
complex of mountains, Kalbin, rising 5000 and 6000 ft. above 
the sea, continues them towards & west. A broad vklley 
intwvenes, through which the Irtydi finds its way from the 
Zaisan terrace to the lowlands of Siberia. Mafiy extensions 
of these mouhtdins arid subordniate ranges stretch towards the 
north. The still lower but wild Chii^his-tau mountains diversify 
the south-western part toSemipalatmsk, sendmg out their rocky 
spurs into the st^pe region. In the south, toe Tarbagatai 
(Marmots’) range (9000 to 10,000 ft.) separates Semipalatinsk 
from Saniryechensk and Dzungaria. Wide steppes fill tip the 
spaces between the mountains: e.g. toe Zaisan steppe (r*oo to 
1500 ft),between the Tarbagatai and toe Altai ranges; the plains 
of Lake Balkash, some 300 ft. lower, to toe south of the Chinghiz- 
tau ; and toe plains of toe Irtysh, which hardly rise 600 ft. above 
tlw sea. All kinds to crystalline rocks—granites, syenites, 
diorites and porphyries, as also slates of all descriptions—are 
met with in the mountainous tracts. There also occur rich 
gold-bearing sands, silver and lead mines, graphite, coal and 
the less valuable precious stones. The geblogy of the region and 
even its topography are stiU but imperfectly known. Numerous 
boulders scattered over the mountains testify to a much wider 
extension of glaciers in former times. The chief river to the 
province, the Irtysh, which issues from Lake Zaisan, flows north 
and north-west and drains Semipalatinsk for more than 760 m. 
Between Bukhtarma and Ust-Kamenogorsk it cuts its way 
through the Altai by a wild gorge, with dangerous rapids, through 
which, however, boats are floated. Lake &isan, 80 m. long and 
lO to ao m. wide, has depth sufficient for steamboat navigation; 
steamers traverse also for some 100 m. the lower course of the 
Black Irtysh, which flows from Kulja to Lake Zaisan. The 
Kurchum, the Narym and the Bukhtarma are the chief right- 
hand tributaries to the Irtysh, while the Omr-urban, ( hagan and 
many smaller streams join it from the left; none are navigable; 
neither are the Kokpekt?' and Bu^az, lyhich enter I.ake ^isan 
on toe west. Lake Balkash, ■which borders Semipalatinsk on 
the south-west, formerly received several tributaries from the 
Chinghiz-tau. Many smaller lakes (some of them merely tem¬ 
porary) occur on toe Irtysh plain, and yield salt. 

The (Ornate is severe. The average yearly temperatuie reaches 
43° in the south and 34“ in the north j the winter u very cold, and 
tiostsi oi - 44° F. are not onconunon, while the thermometer rises 
to 122° in the shade in the summer. The yearly amouat of rain and 
snow is trifling, although snow-storms are very common ; strong 
winds prevail. Forests are plootiful in the hiHy diStritts and on the 
Irtysh plain, 'the flora being Siberiaa in the north and more Central 
Asiatic towards lakes Balkub and Zaisan. 

The area of the province is sq. m., and in tgo6 its popula¬ 

tion was estimated at 767,500. Clnfy about 6 % of the poputation is 
settled, the remainder, ehiray Kirghis. being nomads. The prbvlnce 
ia divided Into five diatrtois, the chief towns of which are Semi- 
paiatiaak,,Pavlodar) Kokpefcty, Xarkarolintkand Ust-Hamenogortk. 
The Rustic ore chiefly uncnltunsts, and have wealthy settle¬ 
ments on the i^ht bank of the Irtysh, as well as a few patches in the 
tooth, iit'^e foot of the mountains. The IGrghis are almost ex- 
ctnsit^y hVe-etoek breeders and keep large flocks of sheep, hones 
and cattle, is also ossnels. Hunting is « tsvourite Opd piofiuble 
ocoapatiqp with the Cossacks and the Kirghis. Bee-kee^g is 
exteosivdy followed, especially among the Cossatks. Fishing, which 
IS carried en in lakse Zaisan and Balkato, as also in the -Blaek IrV^, 
is to oOnaiderable importance. Goldismined.slaoeOvar; copper, salt 
and.eoak These are two ironwocks, bat toe only other mdustrial 
ratabhibments of any sixe are a stsam. floor-onlL aad a distillery. 
A considerable amount of trade is carried On within the province, in 
t tolch twe nty Mrs a rt held every year. 

' IBHfrAliAlIinK, A 'town to Asiatic' Ru»ia,’ espltai to the 
ptotoffae to the same name, ta the right bank to'tfie ltmh,'anfl> 
OB the highwaVfhan Dzungaria tb Omsk, 683 m. by iww S.E. 
of tUe latter. Pop. (t88i) i7,8ao, (1897) »fi,3SJ. It carries on a 
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considerable trade, especially with the Kirghiz, and has a flour¬ 
mill, distillery and tanneries. Steamers ply on the Irtysh down 
to Omsk a nd up to Lake Zaisan. 

SEHlKAHn (c. 800 B.c), a famous Assyrian princess, round 
whose persoiudity a mass of legend has accumulated. It was 
not until 1910 that the research^ of Professor Lehmann-Haupt 
of Berlin restored her to her rightful {dace in Babylonian-Assyrian 
history. The legends derived by Diodorus Siculus, Justin and 
others from Ctesias of Cnidus were completely disproved, and 
Semiramis had come to be treated as a purely legendary figure. 
The legends ran as follows: Semiramis was ihe daughter of the 
fish-goddess Atargatis (g.v.) of Ascalon in Syria, and was miracul¬ 
ously preserved by doves, who fed her until she was found and 
brought up by Sinunas, the royal shepherd. Afterwards she 
married Onnes, one of the generals of Ninus, who was so struck 
by her bravery at the capture of Bactra that he married her, 
after Onnes had committed suicide. Ninus died, and Semiramis, 
succeeding to his power, traversed ail parts of the empire, 
erecting great cities (especially Babylon) and stupendous monu¬ 
ments, or opening roads through savage mountains. She was 
unsuccessful only in an attack on India. At lei^h, after a 
reign of forty-two years, she delivered up the kingdom to her 
son Ninyas, and disappeared, or, according to what seems to 
be the original form of the story, was turned into a dove and 
was thenceforth worshipped as a deity. The name of Semiramis 
came to be applied to various monuments in Western Asia, 
the origin of which was forgotten or unknown (see Strabo 
xvi. 1.2). Ultimately every stupendous work of antiquity by 
the Euphrates or in Iran seems to have been ascribed to her 
—even the Behistun inscriptions of Darius (Diod. Sic. ii. 3). 
Of this we already have evidence in Herodotus, who ascri&s 
to her the banks that confined the Euphrates ^i. 184) and knows 
her name as borne by a gate of Babyjon (lii. 155). Various 
places in Media bore the name of Semiramis, but slightly changed, 
even in the middle ages, and the old name of Van was Sliamirama- 
gerd, Armenian tradition regarding her as its founder. These 
facts are partly to be explained by observing that, according to 
the legends, in her birth as well as in her disappearance from earth, 
Semiramis appears as a goddess, the daughter of the fish-goddess 
Atargatis, and herself connected with the doves of Ishtar or 
Astarte. The same association of the fish and dove is found at 
Hierapolis (Bambyce, Mabbog), the great temple at which, 
according to one legend, was founded by Semiramis (Lucian, 
De dea Syria, 14), where her statue was shown with a golden 
dove on her head (33, 39). The irresistible charms of Semiramis, 
her sexual excesses (which, however, belong only to the legends : 
there is no historical groundwork), and other features of the 
legend, all bear out the view that she is primarily a form of 
Astarte, and so fittingly conceived as the great queen of Assyria. 

Professor l.ehmann-Haupt, by putting together the results of 
archaeological discoveries, has arrived at the following con¬ 
clusions. Semiramis is the Greek form of Sammuramat. She 
was probably a Babylonian (for it was she who imposed the 
Babylonian cult of Nebo or Nabu upon the Assyrian religion). 
A column discovered in 1909 describw her as “ a woman of the 
palace of Samsi-Adad, Ki^ of the World, King of Assyria, . . . 
King of the Four Quarters of the World.” Ninus was her son. 
The dedication of this column shows that Semiramis occupied 
a position of unique influence, lasting probably for more than one 
reign. She waged war against the Indo-Germanic Medes and 
the Chaldaeans. The legends probably have a Median origin. 
A popular etymology, which connected the name with the 
Assyrian summat, “ dove,” seems to have first started the 
identification of the historical Semiramis with the goddess 
Ishtar and her doves. 

See F. Lenormant, La UgeruU de Stmiramie (1873); A. H. Sayce, 
'■ The Legend of Semiramis," In Hist. Rev. (January, 1888). 

SEHUtnCHERSK, a province of Russian Turkestan, including 
the steppes south of Lake Balkash and parts of the Tian-shan 
Mountains around Lake Issyk-kul. It has an area of 147.300 
sq. ra., and is bounded by the province Semipaiatinsk on Hte 


N., by China (Dzungaria, Kolja, Aksu and Kashgaria) on the 
E. and S., and by the Russian provinces of Ferghana, Syr-darya, 
and AJjmolinsk on the W. It owes its name (JHystt, Semi- 
ryetAte, i.e. “ Seven Rivers ”) to the rivers which flow from Ae 
souA-east into Lake Balkash. The Dzungarian Ala-tau 
Mountains, which separate it frmn Kulja, extend south-west 
towards the river Hi, with an average height of 6000 ft. above 
Ae sea, several isolated snow-clad peeks reaiwng i x,ooo to 14,000 
ft In Ae souA Semiryechensk embraces Ae infxicate systems 
of Ae Ala-tau and Ae Tian-shan. Two ranges of Ae former, 
AeTrans-Ili Ala-tau and the Kunghei Ala-tau, stretch along the 
norA Aore of Lake Issyk-kul, boA ranging from 10,000 to 15,000 
ft. and boA partially snow-clad. SouA of Ae lake two ranges 
of Ae Tian-shan, sepamted by the valley of Ae Naiyn, stretch 
in tlM same direction, lifting up Aeir icy peaks to 16,000 and 
18,000 ft.; while westwards from Ae lAe the precipitous 
slopes of the Alexander chain, qooo to 10,000 ft, high, with 
peaks rising 3000 to 4000 ft. higher, extend into Ae province 
of Syr-darya. Another mountain-complex of much lower 
elevation runs norA-westwards from Ae Trans-lli Ala-tau 
towards the southern extremity of Lake Balkash. In the 
norA, where Ae province borders Semipaiatinsk, it includes 
Ae western parts of the Tarbagatai range, the summits of which 
(10,000 ft;.) do not reach Ae limit of perpetual snow. The 
remainder of the province consists of a fertile steppe in the 
north-east (Seigiopol), and vast uninhabitable sand-steppes on 
the souA of Lake Balkash. Southwards from the last-named, 
however, at Ae foot of Ae mountains and at Ae entrance to 
the valleys, there are rich areas of fertile land, whiA are being 
rapidly colonized by Russian immigrants, who have also pene¬ 
trated into Ae Tian-shan, to Ae east of Lake Issyk-kul. 

The climate is Aoroughly continental. In the Balkash steppes 
Ae winter is very cold : Ae lake freezes every year, and Ac Acr- 
mometer tolls to 13° F. In Ac Alo-kul steppes Ae winds blow away 
Ae snow. The pas^c from winter to spring is very abrupt, and 
Ac prairies are rapidly clothed wiA vegctotion, which, however, is 
soon scorched up by the sun. The average temperatures are ; at 
Vyemyi (2405 ft. high), for Ac year 46-4° F., for January 17°, for 
July 74”; at Przhevalsk (5450 ft.), for Ac year 30-5“, for January 
23“, for July 03° ; still higher in Ae mounAins, at Naryn (6900 ft.) 
Ac average temperatures arc only, for Ac year 43-7°, for January 
1-4°, for July 64'4°. The yearly rainfall at these Arec places is 21-0, 
i6’0, and 11'8 in. respectively. 

The most important river is Ae Hi, which enters Ae province from 
Kulja and drains it for 250 m. before it enters Lake Balkash. The 
Chu rises in the Tian-Aan Mountains and flows north-westwards 
through Akmohnsk ; and the Naryn flows souA-westwards along a 
longiAdinal valley of Ae Tian-shan, and enters Ferghana to join Ae 
Syr-darya. Lake Balkash, or Denghiz, Lake Ala-kul (which was 
connected with Bnlknah in Ac post-Fhoccne period, but now stands 
some hundred feet higher, anil is connected by a chain of smaller 
lakes with Sissyk-kul), Lake Issyk-kul and Ae alpine lakes of 
Son-kul and Chatyr-kul are Ae principal sheets of water. 

The population was estimated m 1906 as 1.080,700. Kirghiz form 
7O % of Ae population, Tarancliis 5-7 %, Kussians 14 % and 
Dzungans most of the remainder. The province is divided into six 
districts, Ac chief towns of which are Vyemyi (Ae capiAl), Jarkent, 
Kopal, Kshpek, Przhevalsk and Sergiopol. The Aief occupation 
of Ae Kussians, Ae Taranchis and Ae Dzungans, and partly also 
of Ac Kirghiz, is agriculAre. The most important crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, millet, rice and potatoes. A variety of oil-bearing 
plants and green fodder, as also cotton, hemp, flax and poppies, an 
grown. Live-stock breeding is very extensivelv carried on by the 
IQrghiz, namely, horses, cattle, sheep, camels, goats and pigs. 
Orchards and fruit gardens are well developed; Ae crown maintains 
two model gardens. Bee-keeping is widely spread. The factories 
consist of flour-mills, distlUeries, tanneries and tobacco works; 
but a great many domestic trades, including caipet-weaving and 
Ae making of felt goods, nddlery and iron goods, are cam^ on, 
among both Ae settled inhabitants and Ae nomad K^hiz. There 
is a trade wiA China, valued at less Aan half a million sterhng 
annually. Previous to 1899 Ais province formed part of Ae genenil- 
govemorahip of Ae Steppes. 

SBHinC LANCMAOBB, the general designation of a group 
of Asiatic ajtd African languages, so^ living and some de^, 
namety Assyrian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Arabic, 
Ethiopic, Mahri-Socotri. The name, which was introduced by 
Schlozer, is derived from the ftictthat most nations which spe^ 
or spoke these languages are descended, according to Gexiesis, 
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from Shem, ho of NoiUi.’ But the ctasiifiMtion of nations in 
Genesis x. is founded net&er upon linguistic nor upon etlmo- 
hicsl prindplat: it is detennined rather by geogi^hieal 
political coniidetations. For this reason Elam and Lud 
are also induded among the children of Shem ; but neither the 
Elamites (in Susiana) nor the Lydians appear to have spoken 
a language connected with Hebrew. On the other hand, the 
Phoenidans (Canaanites), whoae_ dialect dosely resembled that 
of Israel, are not counted as children of Shem. Moreover, the 
compile of the list in Genesis x. had no dear conceptions 
about the peoples of south Arabia and Ethiopia. Nevertheless 
it would be undesirable to |pve up the universally received 
terms “ Semites ” and “ Semitic.” 

The connexion of the Semitic languages with one another 
is somewhat ebse, in any case closer than that of the Indo- 
European languages. The more ancient Semitic 
tongues difier from one another scarcely more than do 
auies. the various Teutonic dialects. Hence even in the 
17th centuiy such learned Orientalists as Hottinger, 
Bochart, Cutell and Ludolf had a tolerably clear notion of the 
relationship between the different Semitic languages with which 
they_ were acquainted ; indeed the same may be said of some 
Jewish scholars who lived many centuries earlier, as, for instance, 
Jehuda ben Koreish. It is not difficult to point out a series 
of characteristic marks common to these languages,—the pre¬ 
dominance of triconsonantal roots, or of roots formed after the 
analogy of such, similarity in the formation of nominal and verbal 
stems, a great resemblance in the forms of the personal pronouns 
and in their use for the purpose of verbal inflection, the two 
principal tenses, the importwee attached to the change of 
vowels in the interior of words, aqd lastly, considerable agreement 
with regard to order and the construction of sentences. Yet 
even so ancient a Semitic language as the Assyrian appears to 
lack some of these features, and in certain modem dialects, such 
as New Syriac, Mahri and more particularly Amharic, many of 
the characteristics of older Semitic speech have disappeared. 
And the resemblance in vocabulary generally diminishes in pro¬ 
portion to the modernness of the dialects. Still we can trace the 
connexion between the modem and the ancient dialects, and show, 
at least approximately, how the former were developed out of 
the latter. Where a development of this kind can be proved to 
have taken place, there a relationship must exist, however much 
the individual features may have wen effaced. The question 
here is not of logical categories but of organic groups. 

All these lan^ages are descendants of a primitive Semitic 
language which has long been extinct. Of course this should not 
be token literally as implying an absolute unity. If, in the 
strictest sense of the words, no two men ever speak the same 
language, it must apply with still greater force to any considerable 
mass of men not hving in the closest conjunction ; and as such 
we must conceive the ancient Semites, so soon as they had 
severed themselves from other races. As long as the primitive 
Semitic pe<mle occupied no great extent of territoiy, many 
linguistic differences existent in their midst might still be recon¬ 
ciled. Other differences, however, might even then have formed 
the germs of the subsequent dialectical distinction. Thus, if 
the gradual, or sudden, separation of individual sections of the 
people led to alienation on a large scale, their dialects must 
necessarily have developed decided lines of cleavage and become 
finally distinct language. With all this, it is still possible that, 
even in that pre-histoiic era, peaceful or warlike intercourse 
may have exercised an influence tending to assimilate these 
languages once again. Within the limitations which we have 
intimated rather than discussed, the expression “ proto-Semhic 
language ” is thorou^y justifiable. 

Many of its most important features may be reconstructed 
with at least tderable certainty, but we must beware of attempt¬ 
ing too much in this resp^ When the various cognate 
languages d a group divert b essential points, it is by no 

.1 la Eiohliom'i AsOwSoriNm, viii. t6l (ySt). Universally 
accepted from Eicbhom's A'aMnttir in Au AOt TtslamtM, sad ed., 
1 . ij (Leipsig, lySyl- 


means always possible to determine which of them has retained 
the more primitive form. The history of the development of 
these tonnes during the period anterior to the docu- 
ments which we possess is often rart^ely obscure in 
its details. Even when several Semitic languages agree 
in important points of grammar we cannot always 
be sure lhat in these particulars we have what is primitive, 
since in many cases a^ogous changes may have taken place 
independently. To one vffio should assert the complete re¬ 
construction of the primitive Semitic language to be po^ible, we 
might put the question. Would the man who is best acquainted 
with all the Romance languages be in a position to reconstruct 
their common mother, Latin, if the knowledge of it were lost ? 
And yet there are but few Semitic langui^es which we can know 
as accurately as the Romance languages are known. As far 
as the vocabulary is concerned, we may indeed maintain with 
certainty that a considerable number of words which have in 
various Semitic languages the form proper to each were a part 
of primitive Semitic speech. Nevertheless even then we are apt 
to be misled by independent but analogous formations and by 
words borrowed at a very remote period.® Each Semitic lan¬ 
guage or group of languages has, however, many words which 
we cannot point out in the others. Of such words a great 
number no doubt belonged to primitive Semitic speech, and 
either disappeared in some of these languages or else remained in 
use, but not so as to be recognizable by us. In the case of certain 
proto-Semitic words, we can even yet observe how they gradually 
recede from the foreground. So, for instance, in Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Arabic, the common designation of the lion, laith, 
has disappeared, almost before our eyes, in order to make room 
for other expressions. Vet many isolated words and roots may 
in very early times have been borrowed by the Hebrew, the 
Aramaic, the Ethiopic, &c., perhaps from wholly different 
languages, of which no trace is left. To what extent the separate 
languages created new roots is an extremely obscure problem. 

The question which of the known Semitic dialects most 
resembles the primitive Semitic language is less important than 
one might at first suppose, since the question is one not of 
absolute but only of relative priority. After scholars had given 
up the notion (which, however, was not the fruit of scientific 
research) that all Semitic languages, and indeed all the languages 
in the world, were descendants of Hebrew or of Aramaic, it was 
long the fashion to maintain that Arabic bore a close resemblance 
to the primitive Semitic language." But, just as it is now re¬ 
cognized with ever-increasing clearness that Sanskrit is far from 
having retained in such a degree as was even lately supposed 
the clmacteristics of primitive Indo-European speech, so in the 
domain of the Semitic tongues we can assign to Arabic only a 
relative antiquity. It is true that in Arabic very many features 
are preserved more faithfully than in the cognate languages,—for 
instance, nearly all the original abundance of consonants, the 
short vowels in open syllables, particularly in the interior of 
words, and many grammatical distinctions which in the other 
languages are more or less obscured. On the other hand, Arabic 
has coined, simply from analogy, a great number of forms which, 
owing to their extreme simplidly, seem at the first glance to be 
primitive, but which nevertheless are only modifications of the 
primitive forms; whilst perhaps the other Semitic languages 
exhibit modifications of a different kind. In spite of its great 
wealth, Arabic is characterized by a certain monotony, which 
can scarcely have existed from the beginning. Both Hebrew 
and even Aramaic are in many respects more ancient than 
Arabic. This would no doubt be far more apparent if we knew 
Hebrew more coo^etely and according to the original pro¬ 
nunciation of its vowels, and if we could discover bow Aramaic 
was pronounced about the 13th centuiy before our era. It must 
always be borne in mind that we are far more fully and accurately 

' Tbe more alike two languages are the more difficult it usually is 
to detect, as borrowed elements, those woTda which have passed 
from one language into the other. 

' Thia theory is carried to ita extreme Umit in Olshauaen't very 
valuable Hibnm Grmumm (Amnawiefc, iMi). 
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aequaiBted with AtaMc than with Ae other S^tk languages 
of antiquity, llie opinion sometimes ma intain ed by certain 
over-zealous Auyriologists, that Auyriaa is the “Sanskrit of 
the Semitic world,” hu not met with the approval even of the 
Assyriologists themselves, and is unworthy of a serious refutation. 

A comparative grammar of the Semitic languages must of 
course based upon Arabic, but must in every matter of detail 
tidce into consideration all the cognate languages, as far as they 
are known to us. In the reconstruction of tive primitive Semitic 
tongue Hebrew might perhaps afford more assistance than 
Ethiopic ; but Aramaic, Assyrian, and even the less known and 
the more modem dialects might furnish valuable materials. 

The method by which these younger languages, especially 
the dialects of to-day, have received their present form, may be 
traced with tolerable comprehensiveness. Thus we gain valuable 
analogies for determining the genetic process in the older tongues. 
At the same time, a conscientious investigation forces upon us the 
conviction that there are many and important phenomena which 
we are piowerless to explain ; and this applies, in part, to cases 
where, at first, the solution appears perfectly simple. So, 
although we have seen that the mam features of the correspond¬ 
ence between the Semitic languages have long been definitely 
established—years before Bopp scientifically demonstrated the 
connexion of the Indo-European tongues—still in our domain 
it is a task of extreme difficulty to create a comparative grammar 
which shall be minutely exact and yield permanent results. 
Only the most accompli^ed philologist could attempt the task, 
and it is very doubtful whether the time is yet ripe for such an 
attempt.! Much careful and minute investigation is still indis¬ 
pensable. One great obstacle lies in the fact, that, in most 
Semitic languages, the sounds are very inadequately transmitted. 
It would probably be easier to give a comparative presentment 
of Semitic syntax than of Semitic phonetics and the theory of 
Semitic forms. 

It is not a formidable undertaking to describe in general 
terms the character of the Semitic mind, as has been done, for 
example, by Lassen (Indische Altirtumskun^, i. 414 
Renan in the introduction to his Hisioin 
* des longues semiliques.- But still there is a danger 
of assuming that the most important characteristics 
of particular Semitic peoples, especially of the Israelites and of 
the Arabs, are common to all Semites, and of ascribing to the 
influence of race certain striking features which are the result 
of the external conditions of life, and which, under similar 
circumstances, are also developed among non-Semitic races. 
And, though it is said, not without reason, that the Semites 
possess but little talent for political and milit^ organiimtion on 
a large scale, yet we have in the Phoenicians, especially the 
Carthaginians, in Hamilcar and in Hannibal, a proof tMt under 
altered conditions the Semites are not incapable of distinguishing 
themselves in these domains. It is a poor evasion to deny that 
the Phoenicians are genuine Semites, since even our scanty sources 
of information suffce to show that in the matter of religion, 
which among Semites is of such supreme importance, they bore 
a close resemblance to the ancient Hebrews and Aramaeans. 
In general descriptions of this kind it is easy to go too far. But 
to give in generm terms a correct idea of the Semitic languages is 
a task of very much greater difficulty. Renan’s brilliant and 
most interesting sket^ is in many respects open to serious 
criticism. He cites, for example, as chwacteristic of the Semitic 
toi^es, that they still retain the practice of expre.ssing psychic 
logical processes by means of distinct imagery. In saying this 
he is t^ng scaredy any language but Itebrew into acrount. 
But the feature to which he here alludes is owing to the particular 

! By this we do not wish to call in question the merits of the 
following works: William Wright, Lectures on the ComparaHve 
Gramntar of tiu Semitic Languages (Cambridge, 1890, a posthumous 
work); O. E. Lindberg, Vergleiekende Grammalik d. semihschen 
Slacken (pt. i, GSteborg, 1897); Hdnr. ammem, Vergl. Gramm, 
d. semit. spracken (Berlin, 1898); C. Brockelmann, SemiHseke 
Sprackwissenstkaft (Leipzig, 1906) and Crundriss der vtrgl. Gramm, 
d. semit. Spracken, vol. i. ^rUn, 1908). 

* Cf. Th. Kfilddie, Some CkaraetertsHcs of tke Semitic Races, <« 
Skeickes from Eastern History (Ixindon and Edinburgh, 1892), t S. 


Stage of intdleetaal developineiit that had beat noched by the 
Israelites, is in part peculiar to the poetical s^, aod is to be 
found ip hke manner amoq} wholly difieient races. That tte 
Semitic languages are far from possosing the fixity which Renan 
attributes to tiiem we shall see below. But, however this m^i 
be, certam grammatical peouliaritiee of the Semitic languages-^ 
above all, the predominance of triliteial roots—are so marked 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt whethw any loiguage with 
which we a« tolo^y well acquainted is or is not Semitic. 
Only when a Semitic language has been strongly influenced 
not only in vocabulary but also in grammar by some non- 
Semitic speedi, as is the case with Amharic, can sudi a doubt be 
for a moment entertained. 

Many attempts have been made, sometimes in a very super¬ 
ficial fashion and sometimes by the use of scientific methods, 
to establish a relationship between the Semitic 
languages and the Indo-European. It was very wukotkar 
natural to suppose that the tongues of the two races tamiUee at 
which, with the single exceptions of the Egyptians 
and the (Tiinese, have formed and moulded human civilization, 
who have been near neighbours from the earliest times, and who, 
moreover, seem to bear a great physical resemblance to one 
another, can be nothing else than two descendants of the same 
parent speech. But all these endeavours have wholly failed. 
It is indeed probable that the languages, not only of the Semites 
and of the Indo-Europeans, but also those of other races, are 
derived from the same stock, but the separation must have taken 
place at so remote a period that the changes which these languages 
underwent in prehistoric times have completely effaced what 
features they possessed in common ; if such features have some¬ 
times been preserved, they are no longer recognizable. It must 
be remembered that it is only in exceptionally favourable cir¬ 
cumstances that cognate languages are so preserved during long 
pieriods as to render it possible for scientific analysis to prove 
their relationship with one another.^ 

On the other hand, the Semitic languages bear so striking 
a resemblance in some respects to certain languages of northern 
Africa that we are forced to assume the existence of a tolerably 
close relationship between the two groups. We allude to the 
family of languages known in modem times as the " Hamitic,” 
and composed of the Egyptian, Berber, Beja (Bishfiri, &c.), and 
a number of tongues spioken in Abyssinia and the neighbouring 
countries (Agaw, Galla, Danicali, &c.^. It is remarkable that 
some of the most indispensable words in the Semitic vocabulary 
(as, for instance, “ water,” “ mouth ” and certain numerals) 
are found in Hamitic also, and that these words happen to be 
such as cannot well be derived from triliteral Semitic roots, and 
are more or less independent of the ordinary grammatical rules. 
We notice, too, important resemblances in grammar—for ex¬ 
ample, the formation of the feminine by means of a t prefixed 
or affixed, that of the causative by means of s, similarity in the 
suffixes and prefixes of the verbal tenses, and, generally, similarity 
in the personal pronouns, &c. It must be admitted that there is 
also much disagreement—for instance, the widest divergence m 
the mass of the vocabulary; and this applies to the Semitic 
linages as compared not only with those Hamitic languages 
are gradually becoming known to us at the present day, 
but with the Egyptian, of which we possess documents dating 
from the fourth and perhaps fifth millennium before tiie CSinstian 
era. The question is here involved in grwt difficulties. Some 
isolated resemblances may, improbable as it appears, have been 
produced by the borrowing of words. Uncivilized races, as has 
been prov^ with certainty, sometimes borrow from others 
elements of speech in cases where we should deem such a thing 
impossible—^for example, numerals and even personal suffixes. 
But the great resembbuices in grammatical formation cannot 
be reasonably explained as due to borrowing on the part of the 

• The foUowiag is an instance of the manner in which we may be 
deceived by ismted cases. " Six" ii in Hebrew ihlik, almost 
exac^ like the Sanskrit and modem PeniBn tkaik,' the Latin tee, 
Ac. But the Indo-European root is eweke, or perhaps even kmeke, 
wfaeieai the Semitic root is eJUdtk, so that me resemblance is a 
purely accidental one, prodneed by phonetic change. 
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found in UuiguMo the Berber*) who nr# scafttoud ovisr an 
ettmnous toritory, and whoie speech murt bwe ^wed its 
long b6forc they canj® contact witA the Semites. 
We ait even now but imperfectly acquainted wifli the Hamitk 
fauiguagei j and the relation in whk* Eprptiaa stands to Berber 
on the one hand and to the south Hamitie languages on the other 
require* further elucidation. The attempt to write a com¬ 
parative grammar of the Semitio and Hamitic language* would 
be, to say the least, very premature.^ 

The connexion between the Semitic languages and the Hamitic 
anpears to indicate that the primitive seat of the SeoUtes is to be 
sought in Africa ; for it can scarcely be supposed that the 
OrWtal Hamites, amongst whom there are gradual transitions 
from an almost purely European type to that of the 
Negroes, are the children of any other land than " the 
dark continent." There seems, moreover, to be a considerable 
physical resemblance between the Hamites and the Semites, especi¬ 
ally in the case of the southern Arabs : we need mention only the 
slight development of the calf Of the leg, and the sporadic appearance 
amongst Semites of woolly hair and prominent jaws.' But both 
Semites and Hamites have been min^d to a large extent with 
foreign races, which process must have diminished their mutual 
similarity. All tlds, however, is otiered not as a definite theory, bnt 
as a modest hypothesis. 

It was once the custom to maintain that the Semites came origin¬ 
ally from certain districts in Armenia. This supposition was founded 
on the book of Genesis, according to which several of the Semitic 
nations arc descended from Arphaxad, i.e. the eponym of the 
district of Arrapachitis, now callea Albak, on the borders of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. It was also thought that this region was inhabited 
W the primitive race from utituch both the Semites and the Indo- 
E^uropcans derived their origin. But, as we saw above, this ancient 
relatioosh^ is a matter of some doubt: in any case, the separation 
does not mte from a period so recent that the Semites can be sup¬ 
posed to have possessed any historical tradition concerning it. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to imagine that nations 
have been able to preserve during long ages their recollection of the 
country whence their supposed ancestors are said to have emigrated. 
The fantastic notion once in vogue as to the permanence of historical 
memories among uncivilized races must be wholly abandoned. The 
period in which the Hebrews, the Arabs and the other Semitic 
nations together formed a single people is so distant that none of 
them can possibly have retained any tradition of it. The opinion 
that the Hebrews and the tribes most closely related to them were 
descendants of Arphaxad is apparently due to the legend that 
Noah's ark landed near tiiis district. The notion has tocrefore a 
purely mythical ongin. Moreover, in Genesis itself we find a totally 
different account of the matter, derived from another source, which 
represents all nations, and, therefore, the Semites among them, os 
having come from Babylon. Scarcely any man of science now 
believes in the northern origin of the Semites. 

Some prominent scholars consider the birthplace of the Semitic 
race to tmve been in Arabia. There is much that appears to support 
this theory. History proves that from a very early period tribes 
from the deserts of Arabia settled on the cultivable lands which 
border them and adopted a purely agricultural mode of life. Various 
traces in the language seem to indicate that the Hebrews and the 
Aramaeans were originally nomads, and Arabia with its northern 
elongation (the Syrian desert) Is the true home of nomadic pei^les. 
The Arabs are also snppoied to display the Semitic character in its 
purest finm, and their language is, on the whole, nearer the original 
Mmitic than are (he lan^ages of the cogrmto races. To this last 
circumstance we should, however, attach little importance. It is 
by no means always the case that a language is moat faithfully 
preserved in the country where it orighuited. The Romance dialect 
qxiken in the south of Sardinia is far more primitive than that 
spoken «t Rome; and of all living Teutonic languages the most 
ancient is the Icelandic. Besides, we cannot unreservedly admit 
that the Aimos display the Semitic character in its pnreat form; 
it would be more correct to say that, under the infinence of a country 
mdescribably m o noto n ous and of a hfe ever changing yet ever tbe 
same, the inhabitants pf tbe Arabian deserts have developed most 
exclusively certain of the principal traits of tbe Semitic race. AU 


1 This of course ^{dias yet more strongly to Benfey's work, 
Obtt iat VtrMUnif dw Spnekt lum mmHichtn 

Spraduiamm (Le^izig, 1S44): but his book has the permanent 
merit of havi>4 mr toe ffnt time examined tois relationship in a 
scientific maimer, Investigation of the lelationcUp between 
Egyptian and 'Siemltic has bssn grealto advanced by the distiagaltfaed 
Egyptologiat Ad. Ermaa : cf. especial^ h>* treatiMi, " Hie Flexion 
dal SgytAiHhen Varitums," in toe SiUtmtsbtriMt itr Bnrliatr 
Wit tn u d u^ita (1900), xix., especially .p. 34 aq. See 
aliOiiiaMiTic LMtoriAens, 

< d' C. Garland,. dStesrdsr EMnefrapMs, (Leipsig, i8y6), p. ,40 
of tbe text. ... 


theee coadderations are indecisive; bnt we willingly admit that 
the theory which regards Arabia as the primitive seat of all Semites 
is by no means untenable. 

Finally, one of toe most eminent of Contemporary Orientalists 
Ignatio Gnldii* has attempted to piove .that the home of the Semitea 
is cm tbe lowm Eup^tes. He contends that the geographical 
botanical and zoological conc^tions which are expressed m toe 
various Semitic languages by toe same words, preserved from the 
time of the dispersion, cmrespCnd to the fiatircal characteristics of 
no country but the above-moitioned. Great at an the ingenuity 
and the caution whidh be displays, it is difficult to accept his con¬ 
clusions. Several terms might be mentioned which are part of the 
common heritage of the northern and tbe soutoem Semites, bnt 
which can scarcely have been formed in the region of the Euphrates. 
Moreover, the vocabnlary of most Semitic languages is but very 
imperfectly known, and each dialect has lost many primitive words 
in the course of time. It is thmefore very unsafe to draw condusions 
from the fact that the various Semitic tongues have no one common 
designation for many important local conceptions, such as " monn- 
rain." The ordinary words for " man," " old man," " boy," " tent," 
" block," " to beat," &c., are quite different in the various Semitic 
languages, and yet all these are ideas for which the primitive Smites 
must have had names. 

It is not very easy to settle what is the precise connexion 
between the various Semitic languages, considered individually. 
In this matter one may easily be led to hasty con¬ 
clusions by isolated peculiarities in vocabulary 
grammar. Each of the older Semitic languages bttw»»a 
occasionally agrees in grammatical points with some '*• 
other to which in most respects it bwrs no very close 
resemblance, while dialects much more nearly related '*"•***• 
to it are found to exhibit different formations. Each Semitic 
tongue also possesses features peculiar to itself. For instance, the 
Heprew-Phoenician group and the Arabic have a prefixed definite 
article (the etymological identity of which is, however, not very 
probable); the dialect nearest to Arabic, the Sabaean, expresses 
the article by means of a suffixed »; the Aramaic, which in 
general more closely resembles Hebrew than does the Arabic 
group, expresses it by means of a suffixed d ; whereas the Assyrian 
in the north and the Ethiopic in the south have no article at all. 
Of the termination n for the definite article there is no certain 
trace in either ^abic or Hebrew ; the Sabaean, the Ethiopic, 
and the Aramaic employ it to give emphasis to demonstrative 
pronouns ; and the very same usage has been detected in a single 
Phoenician inscription.' In this ca.se, therefore, Hebrew and 
Arabic have, independently of one another, lost something which 
the languages most nearly related to them have preserved. In 
like manner, the strengthening of the pronoun of the third 
person by means of < (or fiJ) is only found in Ethiopic, Sabaean 
and Phoenician and perhaps in some Arabic particles too. 
Aramaic alone has no certain trace of the reflexive conjugation 
formed with prefixed «; Hebrew alone has no certain trace of the 
causative with sha‘ In several of the Semitic languages we can 
see how the formation of the passive by means of internal vocal 
change (as hullima, “ he was addressed,” as distinguished from 
kdlama, “ he addressed ”) gradually dropped out of use ; in 
Ethiopic this process was already complete when the language 
first became literary; in Aramaic it was not wholly so and m 
most modern Arabic dialects tile old passive forms have nearly 
or totally disappeared. In a few cases phonetic resemblances 
have been the result of later growth. For example, the termina¬ 
tion of the plural masculine of nouns is in Hebrew Im, in Aramaic 
Iff, as in Arabic. But we know that Aramaic also originally had 
m, whereas the ancient Arabic forms have after the n an a, 
which appears to have been origiiuilly a long i (urn, ina); 
in this latter position (that is, between two vowels) the change 
of M into It is very improbabte.* These two similar terminations 
were therefore or^ally distinct. We must indeed be very 
cautious in drawing conclusions from points of agreement 
between the vocabumries of the various Semitic tongues. Tbe 

' ” Bella aedS pilmitiva dd popoli nmitici," in the Proaediags 
of toe Accademia del Uncei (1S78-1879). 

* Vis. the great insctiption of Byblus, CJ.S., faK. i. No. i. 

' SMhtbdh, ** flame," is bonoi^ from Aramaic. 

*' Arabic seems to nave transplanted the termination from the 
verb to the noun, or to have at leaat modified the substantival 
tihnination in accoritancsi with toe verbal. 
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Ethiopian^ and ^ Hebrews have the same word far many 
objects which the other Semites call by other names—for 
instance, “stone,” “tree,” “enemy,” “enter,” “go out”; 
and the same n>ay be said of Hebrew as compared with Sabaean. 
But to build theories upon such facts would be unsafe, since the 
words cited are either found, though with some change of mean¬ 
ing, in at least one of the cognate languages, or actually occur, 
^haps quite exceptionally and in archaic wntings, with the 
same signification. The sedentary habits of the Ethiopians and 
the Sabaeans may possibly have rendered it easier for them to 
retain in their vocabulary certain words which were used by 
the civilized Semites of the north, but which became obsolete 
amongst the Arabian nomads. To the same cause we may 
attribute the fact that in religion the Sabaeans seem to resemble 
the northern Semites more closely than do the tribes of central 
Arabia; but these considerations prove nothing in favour of 
a nearer linguistic affinity. 

One thing at least b certain, that Arabic (with Sabaean, 
Midiri and Socotri) and Ethiopic stand in a comparatively close 
Norihm relationship to one another, and compose a group Ity 
themselves, as contrasted with the other Semitic 
Soatb*ra languages, Hebraeo-Phoenician, Aramaic and Assyrian. 

Only in these southern dialects do we find, and ttat 
under forms substantially identical, the important innovation 
known as the “ broken plurak," consisting in the employment 
of certain forms, denotii^ abstracts, for the expression of plurals. 
They agree, moreover, in employing a peculiar devebpraent of 
the verbal root, formed by inserting an d between the first and 
.second radicals (qdtcda, taqatala), in using the vowel a before the 
third radical in all active perfects—for example, {h)aqUda, 
gatlaia, instead of the haqlil, gattil of the northern diabcts and in 
many other grammatical phenomena. This b not at all con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that certain aspirated dentals of Arabic 
{th, dh, z) are replaced in Ethiopic, as in Hebrew and Assynan, 
by pure sibilants—that is, s (Hebrew and Assyrian sh), z, s— 
whereas in Aramaic they are replaced by simple dentob (i, d, (), 
which seem to come closer to the Arabic sounds. Still, after the 
separation of the northern and the southern groups, we suppose, 
the Semitic languages possessed all these sounds, as the .^abic 
does, but afterwards simplified them, for the most part, in one 
direction or the other. Hence there resulted, as it were ^ chance, 
occa.sional similarities. Even in many modem ^abic dialects 
Ih, dh become t, d> Ethiopic, moreover, has kept 4 , the most 
peculiar of Arabic sounds, distinct from s, whereas Aramaic has 
confounded it with the guttural 'ain, and Hebrew and Assynan 
with It is therefore evident that aU ^ese languages onra 
possessed the consonant m question as a distmct one. One sound, 
sin, appears only in Hebrew, in Phoenician, and in the older 
Aramaic. It must originally have been pronounced very like sk, 
since it is represented in writing by the same charai^r; in later 
times it was changed into an ordinary s. .^synm does not 
distinguish it from sh? The divbion of the Semitic langurs 
into the northern group and.the southern b therefore )ustified 
by facts. Even if we were to discover really import gram¬ 
matical phenomena m which one of the southern dialects agreed 
with the northern, or vice versa, and that in cases where such 
phenomena could not be regarded either as remnants of pnmidve 
Semitic usage or as instances of parallel but mde^ndent develop¬ 
ment, we ought to remember that the divbion of the two poups 
was not necessuily a sudden and instantaneous Mcurrence, i^t 
even after the separation intercourse may have been carried on 
between the vanous tribes who spoke kindred diale^ and were 
therefore still able to understand one another, and that intermediate 
dialects may once have existed, perhaps such as were in use 
1 In words borrowed from the Uterary language, *, i habituaUy 

(OTtain whetheraU the Semitic langui^ 
had the hartteat of the gutturals gh and hh in e^tly U» same 
that they occupy in Arabic. In the case of kh wemay assume w. 

nit here agrees with.Etluopie, 

hu a oarticular guttural in roots which in AraWe have 
it wou^^peac t^t in Hebrew and Aramaic fee distrorton 
g* sSd^a^T^^n kk and h was often difieient from what it is 

m Arabk. 


amongst tribes trtio awtt Ulto contact sometimes with Hie agri- 
cultu^ population of the north a^ sometimes with the nomads 
of the sfmth(see below). AQ thb b purely hypotheficill, whereu 
the divbion between the northerrt and the soutbero Semitic 
languages b a recognized fact. It b perfectly certain, moreover, 
that Hebraeo-Phoenician and Aramaic closely relatedwith 

other, and form a group of their own, dbtinct even from Assyrian. 
In fart, Assyrian seems to be so completely mi gtnms that we 
should be well advised to separate it ^m all the cognate 
languages, as an independent scion of proto-Semitic. We should 
clarify these languages consequently in the fonowin([ order: 
(r) Assyrian; (2) the remaining Semitic languam, viz.: A. 
Hebraeo-Phoenician and Aramaic, B. the southern Semitic 
tongues. 

Although we cannot deny that there may formerly have 
exbted Semitic languages quite distinct from those with which 
we are acquainted, yet that such was actually the 
case cannot be proved. Nor b there any reason ,•«/«» 
think that the domain of the Semitic lavages everAuv,^,. 
extended very far beyond its present limits. Some 
time ago many scholars believed that they were once spokm in 
Asia Minor and even in Europe, but, except in the Phoenician 
colonies, this notion rested upon no solid proof. It cannot be 
argued with any great degree of plausibility that even tlie 
Cilicians, who from a very early period held constant intercourse 
with the Syrians and the Phoenicians, spoke a Semitic language. 

Assyrian, 

Long before there existed any other Semitic culture, there flourished 
on the Lower Euphrates a sister language which has been proaeryed 
to us in the cuneiform inscriptions. It is usually called the Assyrian, 
after the name of the country where the first and most important 
excavations were made ; but the term “ Babylonian '* would be 
more correct, as Babylon was the birthplace of this iangu^e and of 
the civilization to which it belonged. Certain Babylonian inscriptions 
go back to the fourth millennium before our era; but the great 
mass of these cuneiform inscriptions date from between looo and 
300 B.C. 

Assyrian differs in many respects from all the cognate languages. 
The ancient perfect has wholly disappeared, or left but few traces, 
and the gutturals, with the exception of the hard hh, 
have been smoothed down to a degree which is only 
paralleled in modem Aramaic dialects. So at least it would apP®V 
from the writing, or rather from the manner in which Assyriologtsts 
transcribe it. The Babylonian form bit (occurring in Isa. xlvi. t; 
Jer. 1 . 2 and li. 44—passages all belonging to the 6th century n.c., 
and in many other ancient monuments), the name of the god who 
was originally called bdl, is a confirmation of this; but, on tro 
other hand, the name of the country where ^bylon WM srti^ted, 
viz. Shin'ar, and that of a Babylonian god, Anaminel<« (2 lunm 
xvii. 31), as well as those of the tribes Shtfa and QO'a (Ezek. xxim 
g3) who inhabited the Assyrio-Babylonian territory, seem to militate 
against this theory, as they arc spelt in the Old Testament wim atn. 
So, too, is the biblico-Aramaic word fs’em, (a'am, " order, decree, 
which derived from the Assyrian ; and we may also compare some 
Babylonian local names, e.g. Anat, H is found In the na^^ of the 
town Hit, and in the name of a man, written in Aramaic charMtOT 
but formed quite in the Babylonian manner, Hadad^imhh. 
Thus the Babylonians may have pronounced some gutturals, though 
they did not write them, precisely as the Persian cunefform .1^ 
scriptiona omit many h*s, which, no doubt, were audible. 
Assyrian system of writing is so oompUcated, and, in spite of ita 
vast apparatus, is so imj^fect an mstrument for the accurato 
representation of sounds, that we are hardly yet boui^ to 
the transcriptions of contemporary Assyriologists as ^ing in an 
points of det^ the final dictum ox science. However this 
Sie present writer does not feel able to spe^ at greater 
Assyrian. Attention may, however, be called to toe fact, ttet, as 
might have been expected from toe importont rAle played by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians in the history ^ 
peoples, many words passed over from their 

ancf more especially, into Aramaic, some of which attained a itiU 
wider vogue.* (Compare the article Cunbifomi.) 

Hdbraw. 

Hebrew end Phoenician are but diaUwto at one “‘ 1 , 
lattgua«e. It ia only aa the language oi the pegile of larart ^ 
Hebrew can be known with any {wecision. ^ce in tbe Old 

> So the Aasyrian maskkenu waa adopted into Hebrw and An^ic 
aa mizhin; from the Aramaic it waa 

Ethiorte {mizkin), and from Arabic it found ita way tato the Romaoae 
languagea (mtsgMnko, mezqmno, nuuhino, mtsgmn). 
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• <*w o< th» MighbouriBg pwl**^*'^*™^"**? •• W"K 
dffMMUtod Irom Eber, the roonym 

l^ed M ne«rly relatod to & totter, it wae natocu iompp^ 

Sey Ukewtoe moke Hebrew—• J?** *” 

OMHof the KM^tai, bu been tally confirmed by tUecoveiy of 
the Metha iaicriirtioa (dete, •«« 9<f ^®0- tan^e 

tbto bucriptim ecarcely difien from that of the Old Testament; 
the only imoortant distinction is the occurrence of a reflexive form 
WthfsM^to first radical), which appears also in Arabic and 
Assyrian. We may remark in passing tihat the style of this in- 
scrtotion to quite that of the Old Testament, and enables us to 
certainty that a similar historic literature existed 
amongst the Moabites. But It must be remembered that ancient 
SemlUc inscriptions exhibit, in a sense, nothing but the skeleton of 
the lanenage, since they do not eiraress the vowels at all, or do so 
only in certain cases; still less do they indicate other phonetic 
modifications, such as the doubling of consonants, be. It is tterefore 
very passible that to the ear the tonguage of Moab seemed to difiet 
considerably from that of the Judaeans. 

The Hesha Inscription is the mily non-Israelite source from which 
any knowledge of ancient Hebrew can be obtained. Still several 
, Hebrew words occur even in the Tellel-Amama letters, 

Mahm discoveredinEgypt.andwrittenintheBabylonianlanguage 

aeamw. jjy gj Palestine during the second millennium n.c. 

They clearly snow that the " Hebrew "Tankage existed in Palestine 
even before the migration of the Israelites into Canaan. Some 
fragments in the Old Testament belong to the last centuries oi the 
second millennium before our era—patHcularly the song of Deborah 
(Judges V.), a document which, in spite of its many obsenrities in 
matters of detail, throws much light on the condition of the Israelites 
at the time when the Canaanites were still contending with them 
for the possession of the country. The first rise of an historical 
literature may very probably date from before the establishment 
of the monarchy. Various portions of the Old Testament belong to 
the time of the earlier kings; but it was under the later kings that 
a great part of extant Hebrew literature came into shape. To this 
age also belong the Gezer and the Siloam inscriptions and a daily 
increasing number of seals and gems bearing the names of Israelites. 

The Hebrew language is thus known to us from a very ancient 
period. But we are far from being acquainted with its real phonetic 
condition in the time of David or Isaiah. For, much as 
we owe to the labours of the inter Jewish schools, which 
with infinite care fixed the pronunciation of the sacred 
text by adding vowels and other aigns, it to evident that even at 
the best they could only represent the pronunciation of the language 
in its latest stage, not that (d very early ages. Besides, their object 
was not to exhibit Hebrew rimply as it was, but to show how it 
should be read in the aotemn chimt of the synsgomie. Accordingly, 
the pronunciation of the older period may have diSered consider^ly 
from that rapreaented by the punctuation. Such difierences are now 
and then indicated by the customary spelling of the ancient texts,' 
and Bometimea the orthography is directly at variance with the 
punctuation.' In a few rare cases we may derive help from the 
somewhat older tradition contained in the representation of Hebrew 
woedto and proper names by Greek letters, especially in the ancient 
Alexandrine transiatioa of the Bible (the so-called Septuagint). 
It to of particular importance to remark that this older traAtion 
still retains an original a in many cases where the punctuation has 
the later t or e. We have examined this point somewhat in detail, 
In order to contradict the false but ever-recurring notion that the 
ordinary text of the Bible repteaenti without any essential modifica¬ 
tion the pronunciation oi ancient Hebrew, whereas in reality it 
expreisee (to a very instructive and careful manner, it is true) only 
its latest oevdopment, and that for the purpose <n solemn puWc 
recitation. A clear trace of dWactal difierences within Israel is 
found 'to' Judges xii. 6, which shows that the ancient Itohmimites 
ptoaonaoed eameh instead of riUw. 

The destructioa of the Judaean kingdom dealt a heavy blow to 
the Hebrew tonguege. But itda going too far to suppose that it 
altogether banished fn^ ordinary life at the time 
•Mikim end that Aramaic came into use among all 

Bilirtoa tr?. ***!• “ “toall commnnittos, otoeciolly 

iw 1 * ralirous body, often cling pecstotmtly to 

their mothsr>toa^, though toey may be autroundea by a population 
d ! A™ ““to *»» proliably the case with the Jews in 

Babylm da. S ee Hmsw ItowouAca. Even so late as the time of 
Esra, Hebrew was to aU probability the ordinary language of the 
new community. In Ne£. xfii. aa we find a oomplunt that the 
**kdod and other puces spoke half 
in tM Jewish language and half in the language of Ashdod, or 
whatever else may hav e been the tongue of thrir mothers. No one 
^ > FOr exotople, we may conclude wito tolenble certainty, from 
the presence atod absence of the vowel-iettere y and ui, ttut to older 
met the accented e and a were not pnoounced long, end that, on 
me other hand, the diphthongs an and oi were used for the later 
daadd. 

* J^'torydtostwofdoltho Bible oontatosaa Atoph Ispiritue Unis), 
wbkih'to required by et5ni>ology and was once aadlM, toit whi^ the 
pronunciation reprceented by the potot-eystem ignoree. 


that •raidrm of Jews should speak an Aramaic dtodect with 
He no doubt refers to Hebrew ae it was then spoken.— 
* development of which Hehemiah's own work gives a 

Alter the time of Alexander large bodies of the Jewish population 
were settled in Alexandria and other western dries, and were verv 
rhrtdly Hdienued. Heanwhile the prtoc^l language „ ^ ^ 

of ■Syria and the neighbouring countries, Anunaie, which 
had already become the language of the older Jewteh?*^™*** 
coloniea to E^ypt (see below), and the influence of which Y,-,,,,, 
may be perceived even in some pre-exilic writings, began'***"*'®’ 
to wraad more and more among the Jews of Palesrine. 
Hebrew gradnaliy ceased to be the toMoage of the people and 
became that of rdigion and the schools. The book of EUniel, written 
to 167 or 166 B.C., begins in Hebrew, then suddenly passes into 
Aramaic, and ends again in Hebrew. Similarly the redactor of 
Etra (or more correctly of the Chronicles, of which Esra and Nehe- 
tniah form the conclusicm) borrows large portions from an Aramaic 
work, in most cases without translating them into Hebrew. No 
reason can be assigned for the use of Aramaic in Jewish works 
intended primarily for Jerusalem, unless it were already the dominant 
speech, whilst, on the other hand, it was very natural for a pious 
Jew to write in the undent " holy " tonguage even after it had 
ceased to be qioken. Esther, Ecclesiastes, and a few Psalms, whidi 
belong to the 3rd and and centuries before our era, are indeed written 
in Hebrew, but are so strongly tinctured by the Aramaic influence 
as to prove that tiie writers usually spoke Aramaic. It Is certain, of 
course, that there were still many Jews capable botii of writing and 
speaking Hebrew. So the Book of Sirach, composed shortly after 
aoo B.C.. was written in an almost absolutely pure Hebrew, as is 
proved by the portions of the original, amounting to about two- 
thirds of the whole, which have come to light in our day. But we 
are not Ukely to be far wrong In saying that in the Maccabean age 
Hebrew had died out among tiie Jews as a current popular language, 
and there is nothing to show that it survived longer among any of 
the neighbouring peoples. 

But m the tost period of the history of Jerusalem, and still more 
after the destruction of the dty by Titus, the Jewish schools played 
so important a part that the hie of the Hebrew language was in a 
manner prolong^. The lectures and discussions of the tearned 
were earned on in that tongue. We have very extensive specimens 
of this more modern Hebrew in the Mishnah and other works, and 
scattered pieces throughout both Talmuds. But, just as the 
" classical Sanskrit, which has been spoken and wntten by the 
Brahmans during the tost twenty-five centuries, differs considerably 
from the tonguage which was once in use among the people, so this 
" language of the learned " diverges in many respects from the 

holy language " ; 4 nd this distinction is one of which the rabtos 
were perfectly conscious. The " language of the learned " borrows 
a groat part of its vocabulary from Aramaic,' and this exercises a 
strong influence upon the grammatical forms. The grammar is 
perceptibly modified by the peculiar style of these writings, which 
for the most part treat of legal and ritual questions in a strangely 
tocotoc and pointed manner. But, large as is the proportion of 
foreign words and artificial as this language is, it contains a con¬ 
siderable number of purely Hebrew elements which by chance do 
not appear in the Old Testament. Although we may generally as- 
*Ji,?*£.“** “■ occurring in the Mishnah but not found 

in tiie Old Testament, that it is borrowed from Aramaic, there are 
U'veral words oi this olw which, by their radical consonants, prove 
themselves to be genuine Hebiew. And even some grammatical 
pl^omena of this language are to be regarded as a genuine de¬ 
velopment of Hebrew, though they are unknown to earner Hebrew 
speech. 

From tile beginning of the middle ogee down to our own times 
the Jews have produced an enormous mass of writings in Hebrew, 
sometimes closely following the langusge of the Bible, „ „ 
sometimes that of the Mitiinah, sometfines introducing 'TT'***' 
to a perfectly inorganic manner a groat quantity of „ . 
Aramaic forms, and occasionally imitating the Arabic 
style. The stody of these variations has hut little interest 
for the linguist, since they are nothing but a purely artificial imita¬ 
tion, dependent upon tiie greater or leas skill of tte individual. 
The language of the Mishnah stands ln< ranch closer connexion witii 
real life, and has a definite rmson i'ttre; aU later Hebrew is to be 
classed with medieval and modem Eatin. The dream of some 
ZkBtists, that Hebrew—a would-be Hebrew, tiiat is to say—will 
again become a living, popular language in Itolestine, has still less 
prospect of realization than tiieir vision of a restored Jewish empite 
to the Holy Land. Much Hebrew also was written m the middle 
ages by the hostile brethren oi the Jews, the Samaritans; but for 
the student of language these productioiis have, at the most, the 
charm attaching to eiutosities. 

• it is a characteristic feature that "my father” and " iny 
mother " are here expressed by purely Aramaic forms. Even the 
leamod did not wish to call their " puias “ and " mammas ” by 
.any other names than those to nrhlw wy had been accustomed 
in intoncy. 
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Th« andeat Hetoew U aga a gt, especially ia the nutter oi ^tax, 
has an essentially primitive character. Parataxis ol sentences 
, prevails over hj^taxis to a greato extimt than in any 
C ^aefr literary Sanitic language with_ which we ate well 
acqaainted- The tavourite method is to link sentences 
Ifsaiww, ^og^ther by means oi a simple " and,** There is a great 
li^rk oi particles to express with dearness the more subtle oainexion 
oi ideas. The use oi the verbal tenses is in a great measure deter¬ 
mined by the imaginatiwi, which regards tbinn unaccomplished 
as accomplished, and the past as still preseiit. There are but iew 
words or inflexions to indicate slight modiflcations oi meaning, 
though in ancient timet the language may perhaps have distinguishM 
ceitun moods oi the verb somewhat more plamly than the present 
punctuation doea But in any case this language was lar less suited 
for the definite expression or studied thought, and less suited still 
ior the treatment of abstract subjects, than for poe^. We must 
remember, however, that as long as Hebrew was a living language 
it never bad to be used for the expression of the abstract. Had it 
lived somewhat longer it might very possibly have learnt to adapt 
itself better to the formulating oi systematic conceptions. The only 
book in the Old Testament which attempts to grapple with an 
abstract subject in plain prose—namely, Ecclesiastes-^ates irom 
a time when Hebrew was dying out or was already dead. That the 
gifted author does not always succeed in giving clear expression to 
his ideas is partly due to the fact that the language had never been 
employed ior any scientific purposes whatsoever. With regard to 
grammatical forms, Hebrew has lost much that is still preserved in 
Arabic; but the greater richness oi Arabic is in part the result oi 
later development. 

The vocabulary of the Hebrew language is, as we have said, 
known but imperfectly. The Old Testament is no very large work; 
„ . it contains, moreover, many repetitions, and a great 

VeeaM- number of pieces which are of httle use to the lexico- 
grapher. On the other hand, much may be derived 
from certsun poetical books, such as Job.* The numerous ira( 
\ty6fuett are a sufficient proof that many more words existed than 
appear in the Old Testament, the writers of which never had occasion 
to u.se them. Were we in possession of the whole Hebrew vocabulary 
in the time of Jeremiah, for example, we should be far better able 
to determine the relation in which Hebrew stands to the other 
Semitic languages, the Old Testament would be lar more intelligible 
to us, and it would be very much easier to detect the numerous 
corrupt passages in our text. 

Phoenician. 

The Phoenician dialect closely resembles Hebrew, and is known 
to us from only one authentic source, namely, inraiptions, some of 
Dt. which date from about boo B.c. or earlier; but the great 

mass of them begin with the end of the 5th century before 
our era. These inscriptions ’ we owe to the Phoenicians of 
the mother-country and the neighbouring regions (Cyprus, Egypt 
and Greece), as well as to the Phoenicians of Africa, especially 
Carthage. Inscriptions are, however, a yen' insufficient means for 
obtaining the knowledge of a language. The number of subjects 
treated in them is not large; many of the most important gram¬ 
matical forms and many of the words most used in ordinary life do 
not occur. Moreover, the ** lapidary style ** is often very hard to 
understand. The repetition of obscure phrases, in the same con¬ 
nexion, in sever^ inscriptions does not help to make them more 
intelligible. Of what use is it to us that, for instance, thousands of 
Cartha^ian inscriptions begin with the very same incomprehensible 
dedication to two divinities ? The difficulty of interpretation is 
greatly increased by the fact that single words are very seldom 
separated from one another, and that vowel-letters are used ex¬ 
tremely sparingly. We therefore come but too often upon very 
ambiguous groups of letters. In spite of this, our knowledge of 
Phoenician hM made considerable progress of late. Some assistance 
is also got from Greek and Latin writers, who cite not only many 
Phoeniman proper names but single Phoenician words: Plautus m 
particular inserts in toe PoeniUus whole passages in Punic, some of 
which are accompanied by a Latin tran^tion. This source of in- 
formatfon must, however, be used with great caution. It was pot 
toe object of Plautus to exhibit toe Punic language with precision, 
a task for which toe Latin alphabet is but ill adapted, but only to 
make the populace laugh at the jargon of the hated Carthaginians. 
Moreover, he had to force the Punic words into Latin senmti; and 
finally the text, being unintelligible to cwyists, is terribly corrupt. 
Much ingenuity has been wastra on the Funic of Plautus: but the 
passage yields valuable results to cautious investigation which does 
not try to explain too much.’ 

In Its grammar Phoenician closely resembles Hebrew. In boto 
dialects the consonants are toe same, often in contrast to Aramaic 

* The Siloam in^ription afiords us one new word, the original 
of Sirach some others. In the Geser inscription there seem to be 
some new words of dubious interpretation. 

* The scattered materials an b^g collected in the Carput Mt- 

lertplionum Semitieanim of the Paris Academy. , 

* See Gildemeister, in KitschTs Pfnsfus (voL ii. fase. v., Lmpsig, 
1884). 


and other cognate lai)gn«Csa.* As to vowels, Phoenician seems to 
diverge rather more Sam Hebrew. The connectiag of clauses is 
scarcely carried farther in toe fonnor language than in toe latter. 
A slight attempt to define toe tonsea more toarply appears once at 
leastthe joining of hdn (fait) wito a perfect, to express complste 
accomplishment (or the {dupartect).' One important difierence is 
that toe use of wJw conversive with the inrperfect— to common ia 
Hebrew and in the inscription of Mesfaa—is wanting in Ph oenici a n . 
The vocabulan of the luguage is very Uke ttot of Hebrew, Imt 
words rare in Hebrew are often common in Rioe ni cia n . For instance, 
" to do ** ia in Phoenician not 'asd but pa'al (toe Arabic /a'als^, which 
in Hebrew occurs only in poetry and elevated language. * Gold *’ 
is not(saAai as in most Semitic languages), but ^erdf (Assyrian ^wdf). 
which is used occasionally in Hebrew poetry. Traces of dialrctical 
distinctions have been found in toe great inscription of Byblus, the 
inhabitants of which seem to be distinguished from toe test of the 
Phoenicians in Josh. xiii. j (and t Kings v. 31 ?[A.V. v. tSJ). It is 
probable that various diflerences between the language of the 
mother-country and that of the African colonies arose at an early 
date, but our materials do not enable us to come to any definite 
conclusion on this point. It is tolerably certain that the langu^ of 
Carthage possessed many dull vowels which were strange to Greek 
and Latin, so t^t the maimer in which they are reproduced in proper 
names by toe Greeks and Romans shows great diversify. In toe 
later African inscriptions then appeu certain phonetic changes, 
especially in consequence of toe softening of the gutturals^-—changes 
which show toemselves yet more plainly in the so-called Neo-Punic 
inscriptions (beginning wito the 1st, if not toe and, century before 
our era). In these the gutturals, which had lost their real sound, 
are frequen^ interchanged in writing; and other modifications may 
also be perceived. Unfortunately toe Neo-Punic inscriptions are 
written in such a debased indistinct character that it is often im¬ 
possible to discover wito certainty the real form of the words. This 
dialect was still spoken about 400, and perhaps long afterwards, 
in those districts of North Africa which had once belong^ to Cat^ 
thage. It would seem that in the mother-country the Phoenician 
language withstood toe encroachment of Greek on the one hand and 
of Aramaic on the other somewhat longer than Hebrew did. 

Aramaic. 

Aramaic is nearly related to Hebraeo-Phoenician; but there is 
nevertheless a s^rp line of demarcation between the two groups. 
Of its original home nothing certain is known. In toe Old 
Testament *' Aram ** appears at an early period as a 
designation of certain districts in Syria ("Aram of 
Damascus,** &c.) and in Mesopotamia (** Aram of toe Two 
Rivers *'). The language of toe Aramaeans gradually 
spread far and wide, and occupied ail Syria, boto those regions which 
were before in the possession of the Kheta, probably a non-Semitic 
people, and those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanito 
tribes; last ol all, Palestine became Aramaised. Towards the east 
this language was spoken on the Euphrates, and throughout the 
districts of the Tigris south and west ol the Armenian and Kurdish 
mountains; the province in which toe capitals oi the Arsaclds 
and toe Sassanids were situated was called '* toe country of the 
Aramaeans.** In Babylonia and ABS)iria a large, or perhaps toe 
larger, portion, of the population were most probably Aramaeans, 
even at a very early date, whilst Assyrian was toe language ol toe 
government. 

The oldest extant Aramaic documents consist of inscriptions on 
monuments and on seals, weights and gems. Latterly, a very 
remarkable inscription of a long of HamAth • belonging to the 
8th century B.c. has been found in Central Syria, and a tew years 
before excavations in toe extreme north of Syria (Zenglrli and 
district; NArab) brought to light some not less remarkable inscrip¬ 
tions wMch go back to toe same century. The langu^e of all these 
inscriptions is Aramaic, though in certain places it agrees wito 
Hebrew. It is especially surprising that in toe case ol the Arabic 
sounds th, dh, t, they have not f, d, as Aramaic generally has,— 
but ih, », f, as IS toe rule in Hebrew and Assyrian. It is extremely 
strange, however, that, in place of the Arabic 4 , does not appear, 
as elsewhere in Aramaic, nor yet s as in Hebrew and Assyrian,—and, 
in isolated cases, even in Aramaic,—but j. These phenomena may 
be observed on several smaller monuments. We have no entirdy 
satisfactory explanation at out disposal J perhaps Assyrian 
influence lias been at work. Individual monuments prove, however, 
that the phonetic system o f gene r al Aram aic was already i a existence 

• At an eaiiy period the Phoenician pronunciation may have 
distinguished a greater number of original consonants than are 
distinguished in writing. It is at least remarkable that the Greeks 
render toe name of the dty of 9 ur (Hebrew which must origin¬ 
ally have been pronounced Thnrr, with a r (Wgst), and the name of 
Qldfin (where the radical $ runs through all the Semitic languages, with 
a e (Siliir). Distinctions of this kind, justified by etymolow, have 
perhaps been obscured in Hebrew by the imperfection ol the luphabet. 
In the case of itn and skte this can be positively proved. 

• Kin nttdar, " had vowed," Idal. 3 (C./. 5 . Pboen. No. 93). 

• The consonants of his name are ZKR; the pronunciation, 
perh^, was Zahkir. 
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period of Ota iowrlptioiM! it would «e«n, ttoeior^ 
mum, ««»ume a dialoctical cleavi^, I**'!'*?* ongim^ by Uie 
iBBnenceoiHobTBworCaoaanean. 

e( the wtm amtteutimm in the inscnptions oi the nng a ffamia 
Wtherto only known from Hebrew. Traces oi tte di vergent phonetic 
treatment are found in ttie HeUenlstio an, and—he« and thw^ 
even later. Stilt, at the most, these can scarcely be more t^ 
oonscions archaisms,—a view which is particularly corroborated 
by the fact, that, m certain Aranude documents of the Pendan 
period, both forms are used interchangeably, e.g. arqS, " earth," 
and at'i. The latter orthography doubtless represents the actual 
pronunciation of the writer. It is to be observed, however, that si 
for dl, held its ground with especial tenacity as a form of the relative 
pronoun and in other capacities. In the Persian period Aramaic 
was the official language of the provinces west of the Euphrates; 
and this explafna the fsSst that coins which were struck by governors 
and vassal princes in Asia Minor, and of which the stamp was in some 
eases the work of skilled Greek artis^ bear Aramaic inscriptions, 
whilst those of other coins are Greek. Thia of course, does not prove 
that Aramaic was ever spoken in Asia Minor and as far north as 
Sinope and the Hellespont. In Egypt some Aramaic inscriptions 
have been found of the Persian period, one bearing the date of tlie 
fourth year of Xerxes (482 B.c.). We possessed, even before this, a 
few official documents and other written pieces in Aramaic, inscribe 
upon papyrus, and dating from this period, but unfortunately 
in a very dilapidated condition. Latterly, however, we have had a 
whole series of similar documents of the 5th century b.c., in a 
very good state of preservation bearing upon the affairs of Jewish 
colonists in the fur south of Egypt. In that country, where the 
native writing was so formidable to the learner, the Aramaic language 
and script may well have appeared peculiarly .serviceable. Thus 
they were employed, and frequently, even by indigenous Egyptians. 
But we need not doubt that, in Eg^t, Aramaic was also spoken by 
many who had migrated from Sma; and this must be assumed 
to have been the case with the Jewish colonists mentioned. The 
fact is now established that these Jews who had come to Egypt 
before the Persian period were mihtary colonists, and were often 
referred to in documents as " Aramaeans." According to Deut. xvii. 
16, the kings of Judah sold their subjects to the lungs of Egypt, 
who at that time obtained numbers of warriors from foreign countries, 
instead of employing their own unwarlike subjects. The Syrian 
kings also sent soldiers to Egyjit, from whom the Jews learned 
Aramaic. That this was used not only as an official language^ but 
also as a vernacular, is shown by the fact that fragments of ordinary 
speech are found in Judaeo-Aramaic papyri. That the Egypttan- 
Aramaic documents exhibit traces of Hebrew and Phoenician 
influence is a matter for no surprise. Ibobably the preference shown 
by the Persians for Aramaic originated under the Assyrian empire, 
in which a very large proportion of the population spoke Aramaic, 
and in wliich tliis language would naturally occupy a more important 
portion than it did under the Persians. We therefore understand 
why it was taken for granted that a great Assyrian official could 
speak Aramaic (a Kings xviii. 26 ( Isa. xxxvi. ii), and for the same 
reason the dignitaries of Judah appear to have learned the language 
(ibid.), namefy, in order to communicate with the Assyrians. The 
short dtnnlnion of the Ctialdaeans very probablyr strengthened this 
preponderance of Aramaic. A few ancient Aramaic inscriptions have 
been discovered far within the limits of Arabia, in the palm oasis of 
Teiml (in the north of the the oldest ana by far the 

moat important of these was very likely made before the Persian 
period. We may presume that Aramaic wqs introduced into the 
district by a mercantile colony, which settled in this ancient seat 
of commerce, and in consequence of which Aramaic may have re¬ 
mained for some time the literary language of the neighbouring Arabs. 

The Aramak portions of the Old Testament show us the form of 
the language which was in use among the Jews of Palestine. Isolated 
alanoaf passages in Ezra perhapsl»long to the Persian period, but 
AimmuL nave certainly boon remodelled by a later writer.' . Yet in 
ammarr. ^ ^ antique forms which do not occur in 

Danid. The Artunaic pieces coht^ed in the Bible have the great 
advantage of being furnished with vowels smd other orthographical 
signs, though these were not inserted until long after the comptwtion 
of the books, ud are sometimes at variance with the text itseB. But, 
since Aramw was still a living language when the punotuation came 
into existence, and siitoe the lapse of time was not so very great, the 
tradition ran less risk of corruption tlian in the case of Hebrew. 
Its general correctness is further attested by the innumerable points 
of resemblance between this language and Syriacj with which we 
are accurately acquainted. The Aramaic of me Bible stQt exhiluts 
various antique ieatures, found in the Egyptian papyri too, which 
aiterwards dlwppeared,—ioi example, the formation of the passive 
by means of mtornal vowel-change, and the causative with ia 
instead of witii a,—phenomena wblM have been falsely explained as 
Hebraisms. Bibiku Anunak agrees in all essential points with the 
language used in the numerous inscriptioiis of Palmyra (beginning 
soon before the Christian era and ext^ding to about the end of the 
3rd c entury, and on the Nabataean coins and stone monuments 

> The decree which it said to have been Sent by £ira (vii. le tqq.) 
is in its present form a comparatively late production. 


(conclucting about the year 100). Aramaic was the language of Pal¬ 
myra, the aristocracy of which were to a great extent cd Arabian 
extraction. In the northern portion et tiie Natotaean kingdom (not 
far from Damascus) there was probabfy a large Aramak population 
but farther sooth Arabic was spoken. At '^t time, howeyerl 
Aramak was lughly esteemed as a cultivate language, for which 
reaoon the Arabs in question made use of it, as their own language 
was not reduced to writing, just as in those ages Gt^ inscriptions 
were set up in many districts where no one sp^e Greek. That the 
Nabataeans were Arabs is sufficiently proved by the fact that, with 
the exception of a few Greek names, ahnost all the numerous names 
which occur in the Nabataean inscriptions are Arabk, in many cases 
with distinctly Arabk terminations. A further proof of this is that 
in the great inscriptions over the tombs of If eft (not far from TeimI) 
the native Arabic continually shows through the fore^ disguise,— 
for instance, in the use of Arabic words whenever the writer does not 
happen to remember the corresponding Aramaic terms, in the use 
of the Arabic gkatV, " other than,” and in several syntactic features. 
The great inscriptions cease with the overthrow of the Nabataean 
kingdom by Trajan (105); but the Arabian nomads in those countries, 
especially in the Sinaitic peninsula, often scratched their names on 
the rocks down to a later period, adding some benedictory formula 
in Aramaic. We know hundreds of these Sinaitic inscriptions.* 
In any case Aramaic then exercised an immense inflnence. This is 
also proved by the place which it occupies in the strange Pahlavl 
writing, various branches of which date from the time of the Parthian 
empire (see Pahlavi). Biblical Aramaic, as also the language of 
the Palmyrene and Nabataean inscriptions, may be describiM as an 
older form of Western Aramaic. The opinion that the Palestinian 
Tews brought their Aramaic dialect direct from Babylon—whence 
the incorrect name " Chaldee "—is altogether untenable. 

We may now trace somewhat farther the development of Western 
Aramaic m Palestine ; but unhappily few of the sources from which 
we derive our information can be thoroughly trusted. In . . 
the synagogues it was necessary that the reading of the 
Bible should be followed by an oral " targum " or trans- ’ 

lation into Aramaic, the kngnage of the people. The * 

Targum was at a later period fixed in wnting, but the officially 
sanctioned form of the Targum to the Pentateuch (the so-called 
Targum of Onkelos) and of that to the prophets (the so-called 
Jonathan) was not finally settled till the 4tb or sth century, 
and not in Palestine, but in Babylonia. The redactors of the 
Targum preserved on the whole the older Palestinian dialect; 
yet that of Babylon, which differed considerably from the former, 
exercised a vitiating influence. The text of the Targums was punctu¬ 
ated later in Babylonia, in the supra-lineai system there prevalent. 
Although this task was periormed carefully, the punctuation is 
hardly as trustworthy as that of the Aramaic pieces of the Bible,— 
much less the transcriptions in the known Tiberian system used in the 
European Targum manuscripts. The language of Onkelos and 
jonatiian differs but little from Biblical Aramaic. The language 
spoken some time afterwards by the Palestinian jews, especially in 
Galilee, is exhibited in a series of rabbinical works, the so-called 
Jerusalem Targums (of which, however, those on the Hagiographa 
are in some cases of later date), a few Midrashic works, and the 
Jerusalem Talmud, Unfortunately all these books, of which the 
Midrashim and the Talmud contain much Hebrew as well as Aramaic, 
have not been handed down with care, and require to be used with 
great caution for linguistic purposes. Moreover, the influence of the 
older language and orthography has in part obscured the character¬ 
istics of these popular directs; for example, various gutturals are 
still written, although they are no longer pronounced. The adapta¬ 
tion of the spelling to the real pronnneiation is carried farthest in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, but not in a consistent manner. Besides, 
all these books are without vowel-points ; but the frequent use of 
vowel-lstters in the later Jewish works renders this defect less 
noticeable. Attempts have been made Utterly to utilize the above- 
mentioned books as a means of reconstructing to some extent the 
direct spoken by Jesus and the Apostles, and of retranslating the 
utterances of Jesus into their original GaliUeon form. This, however, 
ia a far too venturesome undertaking. How far these Jewish works 
actually exhibit the Galilean language can hardly be definitely 
determined; and to this must be added the inexactitude of the 
traditional text, and, finally, the byno means inconsiderabledifierence 
in time. 

Not only the Jews, but also tiic Christians of Palestine retained 
their native dialect for some time as an ecclesiastical and literaiy 
language. We possess transUtions of the Gospels and 
fragmwits of other works in this dialect by the Palestinian 
Chnatians dating from about the sth century, partly d/abez 
accompanied by a scanty punctuation whkh was not 
added till some time Utm', This dialect closely resemblea that of the 
fUlesthuan Jews, as was to be expected from the fact that those who 
spoke it were of Jewish origin .___ 

* Even to the Cosmos IndicopltusUs (first half of the 6th century) 
the Sinaitic inscrtotlons, the Utest of which were then no more than 
200-300 years old, were described as memorials of the Israelite 
exodus under Hoses. And similar views have been propounded 
down to a short while ago I 
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Finally, the Sastaritans, among the InbabitBata ot Palestine, 
translate their only sacred book, the Pentatendr, into their ovn 
^ dialect. The critical study of th^ translation proves that 




dlalser. 


lie language which lies at its base was very much the 
same as that of the neighbouring Jews. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Samaritans may have carried the softening of 
gutturals a little farther than the Jews of Galilee. Then- absurd 
attempt to embellish the language ot the translation by arbitrarily 
introducing forms borrowed from the Hebrew original has given rise 
to the false notion that Samaritan is a mixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic. The introduction of Hebrew and even of Arabic words and 
forms was practised in Samaria on a still larga scale by copyists who 
lived after Aramaic had become extinct. The later works written 
in the Samaritan dialect are, from a linguistic point of view, as 
worthless as the compositions of Samaritans in Hebrew ; the writers, 
who spoke Arabic, endeavoured to write in languages with which they 
were but half acquainted. 

All these Western Aramaic dialects, including that of the oldest 
inscriptions, have this feature among others in common, that they 
form the third person singular masculine and the third person plural 
masculine and feminine m the imperfect by prefixing y, as <fo ^e 
other Semitic languages. And in these dialects the termination S 
(the so^alled " status emphaticus ") still retained the meaning of a 
definite article down to a tolerably late period. 

As early as the yth century the conquests of the Moslems greatly 
circumscribed the domain of Aramaic and a few centuries later it 
was almost completely supplanted in the west by Arabic. For the 
Christians of those countries, who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, 
the Palestinian dialect was no longer of importance, and they adopted 
as their ecclesiastical language the dialect of the other Aramaean 
Christians, the Syriac (or Edessene). The only localities where a 
Western Aramaic dialect, much changed from the old language, 
still survives are a few villages in Anti-Libanus. 

The popular Aramaic dialect of Babylonia from the 4th to the 
Cth century of our era is exhibited in the Babylonian Talmud, te 
itMhrian howcver, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, there is a 

constat mingling of Aramaic and Hebrew passages. To 
a somewhat later period, and probably not to exactly 
dMtea district of Babylonia, belong the writings of the 

' , Mandaeans (j.e.), a strange sect, half Christian and half 
heathen, who from a linguistic point of view possess the 
peculiar advantage of having remained almost entirely free from the 
influence of Hebrew, which is so perceptible in the Aramaic writings 
of Jews as well as of Christians. The orthography of the Mandaeans 
comes nearer than that of the Talmud to the real pronunciation, 
and in it the softening of the gutturals is most clearly seen. In other 
respects there is a dose resemblance between Mandaean and the 
language of the Babylonian Talmud. The forms of the imperfect 
which we have enumerated above take in these dialects n or /. In 
Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the Arabic conquerors 
rapidly drove out that of the countiy. The latter lias long been 
totally extinct, unless possibly a few surviving Mandaeans still 
speak among themselves a more modern form of their dialect. 

At Edessa, in the west of Mesopotamia, the native dialect had 
already been used for some time as a literary language, and bad 
_ tan reduced to rule through the influence of the schools 

flih* proved by the fixity of the grammar and orthography) 

even before Christianity acquire power in the country in 
Armmve. century. At an early period the Old and New 

Testaments were here translated, with the help of Jewish tradition. 
This version and its transformations became the Bible of Aramaean 
Christendom, and Edessa became its capital. Thus the Aramaean 
Christians of the neighbouring countnes, even those who were 
subjects of the Persian empire, adopted the Kdessan dialect as the 
language of the church, of literature, and of cultivated intercourse. 
Since me ancient name of the inhabitants, " Aramaeans," lust like 
that of ■EXXijrn, had acquired in the minds of Jews and Chris^ns 
the unpleasant signification of " heathens," it was generally avoided, 
and in its place the Greek terms “ Syrians " and “ Synac " were 
used. But " Syriac " was also the name given by the Jews and 
Christians of Palestine to their own language, and both Greeks and 
Persians designated the Aramaeans of Babylonia as "Syrians." 
It is therefore, properly speaking, incorrect to emplqy the word 
" Syriac " as meaning the language of Edessa alone ; but, since it 
was the most important of these dialects, it has the best claim to 
this generally received appellation. It has, as we have said, a shape 
very definitely fixed; and in it the above-mentioaed forms of me 
imperfect talm an n. As in the Babylonian dialects, tbe termination 
4 has become so completely a part cd the substantive to which it is 
added that it has wholly lost the meaning of the definite article, 
whereby the clearness of the language is perceptita impaired. The 
influence exercised by Greek is very apparent in %riao. From the 
3rd to the yth century an extensive literature was produced in this 
language, consisting chiefly, but not entirely, of ecclesiastical 
wota. In the development of this literature the ^rrians of tbe 
Persian empire took an eager part. In the eastern Roman empire 
Syriac was, after Greek, by far the most important language; and 
imder the Persian kings it virtually occupied , a mote prominent 
poeition as an. organ of culture than the Persian language tMU. 
The conquests of the Arabs totally Changed tills state of things. 


But meanwhile, even in EdeMa, • considerable diftnenee had Uriste 
between the written'hmgange and the popiihu- Speech, in Which the 
process of modification was still gtag on. About the year yoo It 
becaqp a matter of abeolute necosity to s ys te ma tise the gnomnar 
of the langur and to introdhee eonte mean; of clearly expcessiiv 
the vowels. The principal objeet'aimed at waa that tiie text of the 
Syriac Bible ihould be recitM in a Correct manner. I^t, as it 
happened, the eastern pronunciation dinered in many respecto ftom 
that of the west. The local dialects had tome extent exercised 
an influence over the pronunciation of tiie litoraty tongue J and, 
on the other hand, the political separation betvtan Rome and 
Persia, and yet mote the ecclesiasticsl schism—since the Syrians of 
the east were mostly Nestawians, those of the west Monochysites and 
Catholics—had produced divergencies between the traditions of the 
various schools. Starting, therefore, from a common source, tyro 
distinct systems of punctuation were formed, of which the western 
is the more convenient, but the eastern the more exact and general^ 
the more in accordance with the ancient pronunciation ; it has, for 
example, 3 in place of the western 6 , and B in many cases where the 
western Syrians pronounce iJ. In later times the two systems have 
tan intermingled in various ways. 

Arabic everywhere put a speedy end to the predominance of 
Aramaic—a predominance which had lasted for much more than a 
thousand years—and soon began to drive Syriac out of use. At 
the tainning of the nth century the learned metropollta of 
Nisibis, Elias bar Shinn&y!l, wrote his books intended for Christians 
either entirety in Arabic or in Arabic and Syriac arranged in parallel 
columns, that is, in tbe spoken and in the learned language. Thus, 
too, it became necessary to have Syriac-Arabic glosssuries, tip to 
the present day Syriac has remained in use for literary and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal purposes, and may perhaps be even spoken in some monasteries 
and schools; but it nas long been a dead language. When Syriac 
became extinct in Edessa and its neighbourhood is not known with 
certainty (see Syriac Lanouack). 

This language, called Syriac par excellenct, is not the immediate 
source whence are derived the Aramaic dialects still surviving in the 
northern districts. In the mountains known as the Tflr 'Abdla to 
Mesopotamia, in certain districts east and north of Mosul, to the 
ncightauring mountains of Kurdistan, and again beyond them on 
the western coast of the Bake of Urmia, Aramaic dialects are spoken 
by Christians and occasionally by Jews, and some of these dialects 
we know with tolerable precision, rao dialect of Tllr ‘Abdin differs 
considerably from all the rest; the country beyond the Tigris is, 
however, divided, as regards language, amongst a multitude of local 
dialects. Among these, that of Urmia has become the most im- 

e irtant, since American missionaries have formed a new literary 
nguage out of it. Moreover, the Roman Propaganda has printed 
books in two of the Neo-Syriac dialects. All these dialects exhibit 
a complete transformation of the ancient type, to a degree incom¬ 
parably greater than is tbe cose, for example, with Mandaean. In 
particular, the ancient verbal tenses have almost entirely disappeared, 
but have been successfully replaced ^ new forms derived from 
participles. There are also otW praiseworthy innovations. The 
dialect of T^r 'Abdin has, for instance, again coined a definite article. 
By means of violent contractions and phonetic changes some of these 
dialects, particularly that of Urmiiu have acquired a euphony 
scarcely known in any other of the ^mitic languages, with their 
" stridentia anhulantlaque verba" (Jerome). These Aramaeans 
have all adopted a motley crowd of foreign words, from the Arabs, 
Kurds, Persians and Turks, on whose borders they live and of whose 
languages they can often speak at least one. 

Aramaic is frequently described as a poor language. ‘This is an 
opinion which we are unable to share. It is quite possible, even 
now, to extract a very large vocabulary from the more 
ancient Aramaic writings, and yet in this predominantly ^ 

theological literature a part only of the words tiiat existed 
in the language have tan preserved. It is true that'' 
Aramaic, having from the earliest times come into close contact 
with foreign languages, has borrowed many words from them, 
firstly from Assyrian, later from Persian and Greek; but, if 
we leave out of consideration the fact that many Syrian authors 
are in the habit of using, as ornaments or for convenience (especially 
in translations), a great number of Greek words, some of which were 
unintelligible to tbeir readers, we shall find that the proportion of 
really foreign words ill older Aramaic books is smaller than the 
premortion of Romance words to German or Dutch. The influence 
of Greek upon the syntax and phraseology of Syriac is Beit so great 
as that which it has exercised, through the medium of Latim upon 
the literaiy languages of modern Europe. Tbe literal reproduCtiian 
of Greek phra^logy and Greek construction b Contrary to the 
whole spint of tiie language. With regard to sounds, the most 
characteristic feature of Aramaic (besides its peculiar trqntittent of 
the dentab) b ttoit it b poorer in voweta than Hebrew, not to apeak 
of Arabic, sinee nearly all short voweb to open S3rllatHes either 
wholly dlMippcar or leave but a alight trace behind them (the ao- 
called iJMvA. In thb respect the punctuation of ^blical Aramaic 
agrees wlft Syriac, in which we ate able to observe from very early 
tunes tbe number of voweb by examining the metrical pieces con¬ 
structed according to the number of sylliblM, and with tbe Bton- 
daean, which expresses every vowel by tneani of a vowel-tetter. 







W]i«|i«*aat diatiact dialscti w tcree, tto pliaMineno^ 40"^^ 
nnuit Iw of groat anaqulty. There ore nevertholeoi ^ei wl^ 
nfova that the loiuuaco once oeueued more voweli, and the 
Xnnaeano to toUa^ with whwnDavid fought mau have 
Monouaced many vowali which aiterwarda diiappearad. Aiother 
Mcutori^of Aiamalc ia that it lenda itself fat more readSy to the 
ffuixa together of sentences than Hebrew and Aial^. It possesses 
many c^unctions and adverbs to express tiight modifications of 
meaning. It is also very free as r(»ards the order of words. That 
this quality, which renders it suitable to a clear and limpid prose 
style/is not to result of Creelc influence may be seen by the Man- 
daean, on which Greeic has left no mark. In its attempts to express 
everythliig clearly Aramaic Often becomes prolix,—to example, 
by using additional personal and demonstrative pronouns. The 
contrast between Aranuiic as the language of prose and Hebrew as 
to language of poetry is one which ruturally strikes ua, but we mutt 
bewi^ of carrying it too far. Even the Aramaeans were not wholly 
destitute of poet^ trdent. Although the religious poetry of the 
Syrians has but little charm for us, yet real poetry occurs in to few 
extant fragments of Gnostic hymns. Moreover, in the modern 
dialects popular tongs have been discovered winch, though very 
simple, are fresh and full of feeling. It is therefore by no means 
improbable that in ancient times Aramaic was used in poems which, 
being contrary to to theological tendency of Syrian civilisation, 
were doomed to total oblivion. 

Arabic, 

The southern group of Semitic languages consists of Arabic, 
Ethiopic and Ma&i-Socotrl. Arabic, again, is subdivided into the 
- . dialects of the larger portion of Arabia and those of to 

tJSL south (the Sabaean). At a very much earlier time than 

we were but lately justified in supposing, some of the 
rtlsf northern Arabs reduced their language to writing. For 
’ travellers have recently discovered at al Ula in the 
northern 9 >i>s inscriptions in a hitherto unknown character, de¬ 
rived from the Sabaean (see beloi^, which appear to have been 
written before our era. Since it is probable that Tutj, 
lUb Tl Mn ^ name of two kings mentioned in tom, is IlraXr/Mtn, 
faiisfe * ** directed to the Hellenistic period, and other cir- 
cumstancea confirm this conjecture. These inscriptions 
have been called " Thamudic," because toy were found 
in to country of to Thamfld; but this designation is scarcely a 
suitable one, because during to period when the power of to 
ThamOd was at its height, and when the buildings mentioned in the 
Koran were hewn in the rocks, the language of this country was 
Nabataean (see above). A more commendable proposal is to call 
to inscriptions Lihyant, since the tribe of Libyan is sometimes 
mentioned in tom. Unfortunately the inscriptioos hitherto dis¬ 
covered are all abort and for to most part fragmentaiy, and con¬ 
sequently furnish but little material to the student of languages. 
But there can be no doubt that toy are written in an Arabic dialect. 
The treatment of to dentals, among other things, is a sufficient 
proof of this. 

In some districts of the northern fhe neighbouring 

portion of Nejd, other brief inscriptions, for the moat part cursorQy 
scratched upon rocks, have been discovered. These have been— 
not very happily—named " Proto-Arabic,” while the title Thamudic 
has been pre^osed for them also. Their writing is a somewhat later 
form of the UhyBnl, and the dialect, as well, seems to be very 
similar to Llhyftm. Unfortunately, the brevity of the inscriptions, 
which generally contain only proper names, together with the 
incertitude of the meaning at many, does not allow an accurate 
Intoht into thtir language. 

To to first centuries of to Christian era belong the thousands of 
Arabic inscriptiont, found la the wild, rocky districts south-east 
of Damascttl, which are commonly termed Safaitic, after Safa, a 
looahty in their neighbourhood. For to most part, these also are 
short fugitive piMea scratched on rough stones, though a few of them 
show more cueful execution. Their writing is, agun, a later stage 
of development of the Sabaean. - The task of dempherment was at 
first rendered extremely difficult by the scanty number of exemplars 
and to lack of periectiy exact facsimiles. To this must be added 
the tot that the Safaites insert extraordinarily few vowel letters. 
But to seal td several scholars and to ever increasing number of 
good copire have n^dly brought us farther towuds to goal; 
and we now know to lanjpisge m the Safa inscriptions much Mtter 
than tot of the Lthytal ana “ Proto-Arabic,"—-to which it stands 
in a close relationship. . Although to inscriptioos ^etd us no 
information as to unknown events of importance, still they teach 
ua much with regard to the life and occupation of Arabian tribes who 
seem to havq been subsequently displaced by others. The great 
mass of proper names, alone, ia enough to make tom of value to to 
ph ^ote g&t. 

The Amha who .inhabited to Nabataean kingdom wrote in 
Aranulc, but, aa W been remuked above, their native language, 
Atahic. mtea shows through to foreign dilguisc. Vft are thus able 
to ahtiitiy ourselves tot ihsse Arabs, who lived a little before and 
a Sttils,. after Qhrist, qioim n dialect dosSty reeembling the later 
..i.Mtrat Arabic. The nominative of to eo-toled " triptote " nouns 
has. nsS^at in clastieal Aratde, totermihatioe A or d: to genitive 


hat i (to accusative therefore probably ended in A), but without 
to addition of». Generally speaking, tose primr names which in 
classicsl Arahflc are " diptotea " are here devoid of any inflexional 
tsrminatimi. The A of to nominative appeari also In AiaUc 
^per names belonging to more northern diamets, as, for example, 
Pahnyia and Edessa. All these Arabe were probably of the same 
race. It ia possible that to inscription of Nemara, south-east of 
Damascus, Arabic, but in Nabataean letters, dating from a.d. gag, 
and the two oldest known specimens of distinctively !^bic writing— 
namely, to Arabic portion of to trilingual inscription of Zabad, 
south-east of Haleb (Aleppo), written in Syriac, Gi^ and Arabic, 
and dating from 31a or 313 a.d., and tot of the bilingual inscription 
of Harrftn, sooth of Damascus, written in Greek and Arabic, of 
368—represent nothing but a somewhat more modem form of this 
dialect. In these insenprions proper names take in the genitive 
the termination A, which shows tot to meaning of such hffiexions 
was no longer felt. The three inscriptions have not yet been satis¬ 
factorily interpreted in all their details. 

During the whole period of the preponderance of Aramaic this 
language exercised a great iuflueuce upon the vocabulary of the 
Arabs. The more carmully we investigate the more clearly does it 
appear that numerous Arabic words, used for ideas or objects which 
presuppose a certain degree of civilization, are borrowed from to 
Aramaeans. Hence the civilizing influence of their northern neigh¬ 
bours must have been very strongly felt by to Arabs, and con&i- 
buted in no small measure to prepare them for playing so important 
a part in the history of the world. 

In the (Hh century the inhabitants of to greater part of Arabia 
proper spoke everywhere essentially the same language, which, as 
being by far the most important of all Arabic dialects, is omiemi 
known simply as to Arabic language. Arabic poetay, 
at that time cultivated throughout the whole of central 
and northern Arabia aa far as to lower Euphrates and even beyond 
it, empioyed one language only. The extant Arabic poems belonging 
to to heathen period were not indeed written down till much later, 
and meanwhile underwent considerable alterations; but to absolute 
regularity of the metre and rhyme is a sufficient proof that on to 
whole these poems all obeyed the same laws of language. It is indeed 
hwhly prolmble that to rhapsodists and the grammarians have 
enacra many slight dialectical peculiarities; in a great number of 
passages, for example, to pimts may have used, in accordance with 
to fashion of their respective tribes, some other case than that 
prescribed by the grammarians, and a thing of this kind may after¬ 
wards have been altered, unless it happened to occur in rhyme; 
but such alterations cannot have extended very far. A dialect that 
diverged in any great measure from to Arabic of to grammarians 
could not possibly have been made to fit into the metres. More¬ 
over, the Arabic philologists recognize the existence of various small 
distinctions between to dialecte of individual tribes and of their 
poets, and the traditions of the more ancient schools of Koran readers 
exhibit very many dialectical nuances. It might indeed be con¬ 
jectured that for to majority of to Arabs to language of poetry 
was an artificial one,—the speech of certain tribes having been 
adopted by all the rest as a dialectus poitica. And this might be 
possible in the case of wandering minstrels whose art gained tom 
their livelihood, such as Nkbigha and A'shS. But, when we find 
that the Bedouin goat-herds, for instance, in the mountainous 
district near Mecca composed poems in this very same language 
upon their insignificant feuds and personal quarrels, that in it the 
proud chiefs of to Taghlibites and to Bekrites addressed defiant 
verses to the king of Kira (on the Euphrates), that a Christian in¬ 
habitant of Hire, Adi b. Zaid, used this language in his serious 
poems,—when we reflect that, as far as the Arabic poetry of to 
heaton period extends, there is nowhere a trace of any important 
linguistic difierence, it would surely be a paradox to assume that all 
these Arabs, who for to most part were quite illiterate and yet 
extremely jealous of the honour of their tribes, could have taken to 
trouble to clothe their ideas and feelings in a foreign, or even a 
perfectly artificial, language. The Arabic philologists also invariably 
regarded to language of the poets as being that of to Arabs in 
general. Even in the 3rd century after M^omet the Bedouins of 
Arabia proper, with the exception of a few outlying districts, were 
considered as being in possession of this pure Aralfic. The most 
learned grammarians were In the habit of appealing to any unedu¬ 
cated man who happened to have just arrivra with nis camels from 
the desert, though he did not know by heart twenty verses of the 
Koran, and had no conception of theoretical grammar, in order that 
be might decide whether in Arabic it were allowable or necessary 
to eityress oheself in this or that manner. It is evident that these 
profonnd schdars knew of only one classical language, which was 
still spoken by the‘Bedouins. The tribes which produced the 
ptocipal poets of to esrlicr period belonged for to most part to 
portions of the KiJkx, to Najd and its ni^hbourhood, and to the 
region whihh stretenes thence towards the Euphrates. A great part 
of to ]^az, on the other band, plays a very unimportant part in 
this potftry, and the Arabs of the north-west, who were under the 
Roman dominion, have no tore whatever m ft. The dialects of 
these latihr tribre probably diverged fartiher from the ordinary 
The fact that toy were Chtfstians does not explain this, 
TaghliUtss and other tribre who produced eminent poets 
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idM pnrfMwd Cliri*tiuit]r. Moi«ovet, pact* <n»n the latarior were 
gladly wdcomed at tlia court of tiw Gbamaian prince*, who were 
—r~'* ^ the emperor residing new E^aecus; in this 
district, therefore, theii language was at least wnderstood. It may 
be added that most of the tribes which cultivated poetry appear to 
have been near neighbours at an woch not very far removed from 
that in question, and afterward* to have been scattered in large 
band* over a much wider extent of coimtry. And nearly all those 
who were not Christians paid respect to the sanctuary of Uecca. 
It is a total mistake, but one frequently made by Europeans, to 
designate the Arabio language as "the Korai^te dia¬ 
lect”' This expression never occurs in any Arabic author. 
True, in a few rare cases we do read of me dialect of the 
Koraish, by which is meant the peculiar local tinge that 
distinguished the speech of Mecca; but to describe the Arabic 
language as " Korauhite " is as absurd as it would be to speak of 
English as the dialect of Ixmdon or of Oxford. This unfortunate 
demgnation has been made the basis of a theory very often rented 
in modem times—namely, that classical Arabic is nothing else but 
the dialect of Mecca, which the Koran first brought into fashion. So 
far from this being the case, it is certain that the speech of the towns 
in the ^ijks did not agree in every point with the language of the 
poets, and, as it happens, the Koran itself contains some remarkable 
deviations from the rules of the classical language, This would be 
still more evident if the punctuation, which was introduced at a 
somewhat later time, did not obscure many details. The traditions 
which represent the Kbraish as speaking the purest of all Arabic 
dialects ore partly the work of the imagmatioa and partly compU- 
ments paid to the rulers descended from the Koraim, but are no 
doubt at variance with the ordinam opinion of the Arabs themselves 
in earlier days. In the Koran Mahomet has imitated the poets, 
though, generally speaking, with little success ; the poets, on the 
other hand, never imitated him. Thus the Koran and its language 
exercised but very little influence upon the poetry of the following 
century and upon that of later times, whereas tliis poetry cloMly 
and slavishly copied the productions of the old heatlien period. 
The fact that the poetical literature of the early Moslems has been 
preserved in a much more authentic form than the works of the 
heathen poets proves that our idea of the language of its pattern, the 
ancient poetry, is on the whole just. 

The Koran and Islam raised Arabic to the position of one of the 
principal languages of the world. Under the leadership of the 
Koraish the Bedouins subjected half the world to both 
their dominion and their faith. Thus Arabic acquired the 
additional character of a sacred language. But soon it 
became evident that not nearly all the Arabs spoke a 
language precisely identical with the classical Arabic of 
_ The north-western Arabs played a particularly important 

S ort during the period of the Omayya^. The ordinary sprech^ of 
[ccca and Medina was, as we have seen, no longer quite so pnixutivc 
as that of the desert. To this may be added that the military ex¬ 
peditions brought those Arabs who spoke the classical languagemto 
contact with tribes from out-of-the-way districts, such as Omftn, 
Bahrain (Bahrein), and particularly the north of Yemen. The feet 
that numbers of foreigners, on passing over to Islam, became rapidly 
Arabiied was also little calculated to preserve the unity of the 
language. Finally, the violent internal and external commorions 
which were produced by the great events of that time, and stirred 
the whole nation, probably accelerated linguistic change. In any 
case we know from good tradition that even In the ist century of 
the Flight the distinction between correct and incorrect speech was 
in places quite perceptible. About tlw end of the and century the 
system of Arabic grammar was constructed, and never underwent 
any essential modification in later times. The theory as to how one 
should express oneself wa» now definitely fixed. The ^jMty 
those Arabs who Uved beyond the limit* of Arabia a^dy divewd 
far from this standard; and in particular the final vowels w]^ 
serve to indicate cases and moods were no longer pronounced. This 
change, by which Arabic lost one of it* principal ndvantMes. was no 
doubt hastened by the fact that even in the Clascal style such 
terminations wore omitted whenever the word stood at the end of a 
sentence (in pause); and in the Uving language of the Arata tto 
dividing of sentences is very frequent Hence people were already 
quite accustom^ to forms without grammatical terminatio ns. But 
m the language of certain Bedouin tribe* remnants of those termina¬ 
tions have been preserved down to our tune. 

Through the industry of Arabic philologists we are able to m^e 
ourselves intimately acquainted with the system, and s™ more with 
the vocabulary of ihe language. Although they have not 
VeesSs* always performed their task m a critical manner, we are 
obhged to thank them sincerely. We should be all toe 
more disposed to admire the richness of the ancient Arebic vorew- 
Isry when we remember how simple are the conditions of life 
amongst toe Arabs, how painfully monotomm* their c^tty, »d 
coQBequtBQtly How limited tibe xasro tHoir tdttui muft be. Witain 
this mge* however, the lUghten modification is en^ressed by a 
particular word. It must be oon f eated that the Arabic lexicon has 
hm greatly augmented by the habit of citing ai words bv themsd^ 
•nch rhetorical phrases as an individual poet has used to doMrltw 
•a object: for example^ if one poet cans the hon the tearcr 
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and anothrt oalls him to* " mngiw.", emto (M thsw two* k 
plained by the fexioogr^ihor* as equivslent to lion. One bruch 
<d literature in paitmular, namely, bmpoone and. mtiiical poeois, 
whiobfor toe moet part have periimad, no doubt introdneed into tte 
lexlcoit many expressions in- im arbitrary and sometimes in 
a very etrange manner. Mensovee, Arabic pbllowgiste s ee m tp have 
underrated w number of words which, though they occur now and 
then in poemi, were never in general ipse except among patticnlar 
tribes. But in spite of three qualifications it must be Emitted that 
the vocabulary is surprisingly rkh, and the Arabic dictionary wiU 
always remain toe ptmcipsl resource for the elucidation of obscan 
expressions in all the other Semitic tongues. This method, If pursued 
wito toe necreaary caution, is a perfectly legitimate OM, 

Poems seldom enable us to form a clear idea of the language of 
ordinary life, and Arabic poetry happens to have been (Ustingtushed 
from the v^ begiiming by a cerfem tendency to ar tific iality and 
mannerism. Still less does toe Koran exhibit the language,in its 
spoken form. This office is more performed by the prose of toe 
ancient normative traditions (Hsdifs). And the genuine eccounts of 
toe deeds of toe Prophet and of his companiont, and especially the 
stories concerning too battles and adventures of toe Bedouins in 
the heathen period and in toe earlier days of Islam, sue excellent 
models of a prose style, although in some cases toeir redaction 
dates from a later time. 

Classical Arabic is rich not only in words but in grammatical forms. 
The wanton development of toe broken, plurals, and sometimes of 
too verbal nouns, must be regarded as an excess of wealth, 

The sparing use of too ancient terminations which mark ^ 
toe plural has somewhat obscured toe distinction between lanasaa* 
plurals, cqBectives, abstract nouns, and feminines in 
general. In its manner of employing toe verb^ tenses 
genuine Arabic still exhibits traces ol that poetical freedom which 
we see in Hebrew; this characteristic disappears in toe later literary 
languue. In connecting sentences Arabic can go much further than 
Hebrew, but the simple parataxis is by far toe most usual con¬ 
struction. Arabic has, however, this great advantage, that it 
scarcely ever Icavre us in doubt as to where toe apodosis begins. 
The attempts to define the tense* more clearly by toe addition of 
adverbs and auxiliary verbs lead to no very positive result (as is 
toe case in other ^mitic languages also), since they are not carried 
out in a systematic manner. The airengement of words in a 
sentence is governed by very strict rules. As toe subject and object, 
at least in ordinary cases, occupy fixed positions, and as toe genitive 
la invariably after toe noun that governs it, the use of case- 

endings loses much of ife significance. 

This language of the Bedouins had now, as we have seen, become 
that of religion, courts and polished society. In toe streets of toe 
towns the language already diverged considerably from 
this, but the upper classes took pains to speak " Arabic.' 

The poets and toe beaux esprits never ventured to employ 
any but the classical language, and toe " Atticists,' with 
pedantic seriousnesa, convicted the most celebrated among too later 
poets (for instance, Motanabbi) of occasional deviation* from the 
standard of correct speech. At toe same time, however, classical 
Arabic was the language of business and of science, and at toe 
present day still holds this position. There are, of course, many 
gradations between the pedantiy of purists and the use of what is 
simply a vulgar dialect. Sensible writer* employ a land of row^ 
which does not aim at being itrictly correct and calls modem things 
by modem names, but which, nevertheless, avoids coarse vulgaiisms, 
aiming principally at making itself intelligible to all educated mtm. 
The readre may pronounce or omit the ancient terminations as he 
chooses. This language lived on, in a sense, through the whole of 
toe middle ages, owing chiefly to the fact that it was intended for 
educated person* in general and not only for the learned, whereas 
toe poetical schools strove to preserve exac^ the gr amm a r and the 
lexicon of toe long extinct language of toe Bedouma A* might ta 
expected, this sowi), like the eeuHi of toe Creeks, has a comparatively 
limited vocabvdary, since it* principle is to retain only toose e^ 
presriona from the ancient language which were generally underetood, 
and it does not borrow much new material from toe vulgar dialects. 

It is entirely a mistake to tuppoee that Arabic is unsuited for the 
treatment of abstract subjects. On the contrary, scarcely any 
language is so well adapted to be the organ of scholasticuun in oil 
ife branches. Even the tongue of the ancient Bedoufim had a strong 
preference for the use of abetraet verbal nouns (in stiumg contiMt 
to the tatin, to example) ; tout they oftener said Neeoful is thy 
sitting " than " It is nee^ that thou shouldest sit." Thiston daniqr 
was vary advantageous to philosophical phraseology. Ine etriM 
rules as to the Mder of words, though very u^voimble to toe 
development of a tr^ diluent etyle, render it all toe easier to 

express idea* in a rigidly scientific tom. 

In toe meantime Arabic, like evert other widely tpread laagaage, 
necesiarily began to uitotgo modification and to spUt tip into 
dialeofe. 'The Aiabic scholars are mi s ta k en in attributing 
toi* devehymentto the influence of those foreto fen g iia ge e 
with which Arabic came feto contact Such influencee can 
have bad but little to do with toe matter; to were it 
otherwise toe language of the interior of Arabia anat have remained 
untoanged, yet evenu this region toe inhaUtssts are very fat from 
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MMUdat’M they <tW • tbodima yeete bMk. A ta 

'mStaor eliewhere ibonld trnet to We knowledge cl^eal Arabic 
only troold neembie tboee travellen from the aorw who endcavoar 
«> We ttwaneelvee naderetood by Italic waiters threufh ae 
’biedlum of a kind of Ijitin. The written laanue baa, it u true, 
ernttly retarded the devdopment of the cOa^ts. tvm go^ 
lloslem lepeato at leaet a few short sflraa soeeral timoa a day in his 
prayers Nor is this all; the sacred book meets hun everwhere. 
Now the majority of Arabian Moslems understand eometiiing at 
least of thepassW they recite or hear; so that the Koran was 
bound to eaetclse, on the lanraage of the widest dtcles, an influence 
such aa has been exercised by no other book in the world. The 
idiom of the church, of learning ud of dlplomacr was brought— 
partiaHy at least—nearer to the average man, with the result that 
many of its words and locutions passed, with more or less corrseti- 
tade, into the languan of common life, or that its mode of expression 
was taken ss a model, precisely ss Latin, tiie language of the church, 
sdence and the state, exerted a powerful influence on the living 
Romance tongues, Sven before the Renaissance. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Arabic dialects have developed on their own lines and 
have divert widely from each other. Our knowledge of them has 
made rapid progress In late years, and we have now good grammars 
d sevenu dialects. We are best acquainted with the present sp^h 
of Egypt, and we are well posted in the dialects of wie Maghrib— 
tbs Ali^n Coastal lands from Tripoli to Morocco. To the Maghrib 
group of dialects belonged that once spoken in Sicily, of which 
we know littie in especial, together with the Spanish Arabic of 
iorraer times, which is better known to ns through several literary 
monanunts and the Grammar and Lexicon of Pedro de Alcala 
(i5Pj). The shibboleth of these Western dialects is that, in the 
impenect, tiiey pronounce the ist person plural with the ending m 
fas the and and 3rd), and dve to the ist penon singular the prefix n 
M in the plural tom). Maltese, also, is of the Maghrib family. 
This Arabic dialect, the only one spoken exclusively by Christians, 
is of peculiar interest to the philologist, owing to ue fact that for 
some 900 years it has been completely withdrawn from the action 
of literary Arabic. On the other hand, it has been exposed to the 
influence of Italian. Nevertheless, it has developed in a very 
similar manner to the dialects of the neighbouring African coast: 
still it possesses many features which are peculiar to itself. Of the 
dialects of Syria, loner and southern Arabia, and other oriental 
countries, we also know more than was the case a short while ago; 
but the gaps in our knowledge are still too great to allow us to 
classify them in fixed gronps. For the most part the Bedouin 
language is somewhat strongly dlstinmished from that of the 
sedentary tribes; but we should hardly be justified in believing that 
the B^ouln dialects form a contrasting unity as against the other 
idioms. 


There can be no doubt that the development of these dialects is 
in the result of older dialectical variations which were already 
in existence in the time of the Prophet. The histories of dialects 
which diflfer completely from one another often pursue an ana¬ 
logous course. In general, the Arabic dialects still resemble one 
another more than we might expect when we take into considera¬ 
tion the immense extent of country over which they are spoken and 
the very considerable geographical obstacles that stand in the way 
of communication. But’ we must not suppose that people, for 
instance, from Mosul, Morocco, 9 nn'>, and the interior of Arabia 
would be able to understand one another without diflicatty. It is 
a total error to regard the diSetence between the Arabic dialects 
and the ancient language as a trifling one, or to nmtesent the de¬ 
velopment of these &.lects as something wnolly unlflce the develop¬ 
ment of the Romance languages. No living Arabic dialect diverges 
from classical Arabic so much as French or Rouman from Latin; 
bnt, on the other hand, no Arabic dialect resembles the classical 
language so closely as toe Lugodoric dialect, which is still ^ken 
in SArdtoia, resembles its parent speech, and yet the lapse of time 
is very much greater in the case of the latter. Side by side with the 
poetry qf toe old literary language there arose, in quite early days, 
another school of poetry which availed itself of toe younger, living 
dialects. So, even in the isto century, dialectic poetry was wurish- 
ing in Spain; and down to toe present day, in the most diverse 
quarters of toe vato Unguistie domain of Arabic, songs have been 
composed la toe various dialects. But this poe^, probably With 
the sole exception Of Maltese, stands in some connexion or other 
with toe antique, and b subject, more or less, to the influence of toe 
dassieal bnguage. And tob b stiU more the case in other depart¬ 
ments bf flterature. MiXvAfa, and other tales, written by toe un¬ 
educated; merely show a dlalectiE colouring, frequently combined 
with a catorfliTestic use of to«‘giammatical forms of classical Arabic, 
net toe gettnlM aspect of toe dialect ibelf. Theee features are 
particttlany evident in works by Jews and Christians. Purely 
' vulgar ” toxbj Of any mi^itude, would be hard to discover. 
The Isolated Maltose alone has succeeded to producing a new written 
langSMc dbtlnot'Boia toe classical tongue; and to this a fair 
amown of material baa tiready been printed to Latin eharaoters. 
In MMnt years, faowevw, samest attotopts have been made to 
elevato the Bgyptton dialtot to toe rank of a literary language; 
Whetoer these attempts will be crowned with pemaneat aooceasb 
aqvestiea to be raaelved by time. In any cose, toe ancient written 


language, 'toongh 'wlto'aU kinds of'toodiflestions, wiR long coaiinito 
to exist. Tbe very fact tost it does not express toe vocalbattoa 
-with exaetitndc b an advantage; tor tons the Arabs, from the 
Persbn Gtdf to the Atlantic, can ncogalse toe same 'word, atthoagh 
they may prtmounce it with different vowds. 

Sabsuan. 

Long before Mahomet, a peculiar and highly developed form of 
civilization had flonrisb^ in toe taible-land to tte south-west of 
Arabia. Tbe more we become acquainted vrith toe c 
country of toe ancient Sabaeans and wito ib coloaaal 
edifices, and the better we are able to decipher ib in- 2“®^" 
scriptions, which are being discovered in ever-increasing 
numbers, the easier it b for us to account for tos base of mythical 
glory wherewith the Sabaeans were once invested. The Satoean 
mscriptions (which till btely were more often called by the less 
correct name of " Himyaritic ”) begin long before our era and 
continue till the 6to century. The somewhat stiff character b 
always very distinct; and the habit of regubrly dividing toe words 
from one another renders decipherment easier, which, however, has 
not yet been performed in a very satisfactory manner, owing in 
to toe fact tot the vast majori^ of the documenb in question 
consist of religious votive tableb with peculiar sacerdotal expressions, 
or of architectural notices abounding in technical terms. These 
inscriptions fail into two classes, distinguished partly by grammatical 
peculiarities and partly by peculiarities of phraseology. One dialect, 
which forms toe causative wito ia, like Hebrew and others, and 
employs, like nearly all toe Semitic languages, the termination A 
(Ad) as the suffix of the third person singular, u the Sabaean properly 
speaking. The other, which expresses the causative by sa (corre¬ 
sponding to the Shaphel of the Aramaeans and otber^, and for the 
suffix uses s (like toe Assyrian sA), b the Minaic. To this latter 
brand! belong toe numerous South Arabic inscriptions recently 
found in toe north of the near l^jr, where toe Minaeans 

must have bad a commercial settlement. On toe other hand, too 
very old inscri^ons, emanating from a colony at Jeha 'in Abyssinia, 
are Sabaean. The difference between the two classes of inscriptions 
is no doubt ultimately based upon a real divergence of dialect. But 
tbe singubi manner in which districts containing Sabaean inscriptions 
and those containing Minaic alternate wito one another seems to 
point in part to a mere hieratic practice of clinging to ancient modes 
of expression. Indeed it is very probably due to consdous literary 
conservatism that toe language of the inscriptions remains almost 
entirely unchanged through many centuries. A few inscriptions 
from districts rather more to the east exhibit certain linguistic 
peculiarities, which, however, may perhaps be explained by the 
supposition that toe writers did not, as a rule, sp^ this dialect, 
and therefore were but imperfectly acquainted wito it 

A great hindrance to the completion of our knowledge of the 
Sabaean language lies in toe paudty of vowel-letters in tbe in¬ 
scriptions. The unvarying style of the inscriptions ombi. 
excludes further a groat number of the commonest 
grammatical forms. Not a single occurrence of toe first 
or second person has yet been detected, with toe possible 
exception of one proper name, in which " our god " apparently 
occurs. But the knowledge which we already possess amply suffices 
to prove that Sabaean is closely related to Arabic as we are acquainted 
with it. The former language possesses toe same phonetic elements 
as toe latter. It possesses toe broken plural, a dum form resembling 
that used in Arabic, ftc. It is eroedally important to notice that 
^baean expresses toe idea of indenniteness by means of an appended 
m, just as Arabic expresses it by means of an tt, which in all prob¬ 
ability is a modification of tbe former sound. Bat we may main¬ 
tain toat, in toe later centuries, the m had fallen array in toe pro¬ 
nunciation, either completely or in the majority of cases. Both in 
this point and in some others Sabaean appears more primitive than 
Atainc, as might be expected from the earher date of its monuments. 
The article is formed by appending an «. In its vocabulary also 
Sabaean bears a great resemblance to Arabic, although, on toe 
other hand, it often approaches more nearly to the northern Semitic 
linages in this resp^; and it possesses much that is peculiar to 

Soon after tbe Christian era Sabaean dviliiation began to decline, 
and completaly perished in tbe wars wito tbe Abyssiniant, who 
several timet occupied toe country, and in the 6to century remained 
in possession of it for a considerable period. Intbatage ttelangusge 
of central Arabia was already penetrating into the Sabaean domain. 
It is further poesible that many tribes which dwdit not tor to the 
north of toe avihzed districts hsid always spoken dialecta resembling 
centi^ Arabic rather than Sabaean. About toe year 600 " Arabic " 
was toe language of all Yemen, with toe exception perhaps of a few 
iseflated dtetricts, and thm process of assimilation contiaued in later 
times. Tree, a few echoes of Sabaean have anrvived in certain 
grammatical forms and toe vocabulary of ptesent-day dialects in 
those districts; but these dialects ore, on toe whole, thoroughly 
“Arabio." Several centuries afta: Mahomet, learned Yemenites 
WMe acqaalnted with the characters of toe inscriptions which 
abonndea in their country; they 'were also able to decipher toe 
proper names and a smalt nnmber of Sabaean words toe meaning of 
which was still known to them, but they could no longer undeiatond 
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tk* kMatotioM M > whole. BeiMt aeetons tacel patriate, they 
diecoverM in those bt^ptioas wbi^ they imagiiied themselves to 
be capable of deciphering many fabulous stories respecting the glory 
of tte anciont Yemenites. 

AfoAri <m<i Socotrl. 

Farther to the east, in the sea-coast districts of Shihr andlilahra, 
up to the borders of the barren desert of the iriterior, and also in 
tte Island of Socotra, dialects very nnlike Arabic are still spoken. 
AUuaiona to this fact are found in Arabic writers of the lotb century. 
Mabri, from which Shkbauri fonns a distinct dialect, and Socotrl are 
probably scions of dialects which were related to Sabaean and 
Mtoaean; but they have developed on altogether independent lines, 
and we can scarcely hope that they will tender us any great assistance 
in the interpretatioa of the inscriptiona They certainly show the 
southern Semitic type in a most pronounced manner. The strange 
form of the words xs produced, tnter alia, by all manner of vowel 
lengthenings and violent mutations of consonants («.g. In Socotrl s 
frmuently becomes h, a phonetic change otherwise unknown in 
Semitic philology). Exact investigation will undoubtedly still dis¬ 
cover an old acquaintance in many a strange-seemii^ word. Here 
and there, however, in Mahrt we discover words which at the first 
glance we recognise as common in Hebrew or Aramaic, while Arabic 
knows them either not at all or only in derivative significations. 
Still, a very large part—perhaps the preponderating part—of the 
Mahrl vocabulary is formed by words which have been borrowed 
from the Arabic at different periods. Many of them have subse¬ 
quently undergone drastic phonetic alterations, so that at first they 
might be taken for genuine Mahri. In Socotrl, which has been more 
protected by its insular position, the borrowed Arabic words are 
rarer, but even here they are not lacking. The.se languages, how¬ 
ever, esiiecially Socotrl, still contain a number of words, with regard 
to which we may well doubt whether they are Semitic at all. The 
conjecture that Hamites also were once settled in those districts 
and have left traces of themselves in the language, appears to be 
favoured by the bodily cliaracteristics of tlic inhabitants.* 


Ethiopic. 

In Abyssinia, too, and in the neighbouring countries we find 
languages which bear a certain resemblance to Arabic. The Gecz, or 
Etliiopic" proper, the language of the ancient kingdom 
of Axiim, was reduced to writing at an early date. At 
Btalople Sabaean letters were employed. But even the 

proper. monument of King Aeizanas (c. a.d. 350), qs is now well 
established, bears, in addition to the Greek inscription, one in 
Ethiopian. This, however, is both in Sabaean and in Gees char¬ 
acters, i.c. in a systematic transformation of the Sabaean. Ht^e the 
Gees is still unvocaUzed; anksome few inscriptions besidra, without 
vowel signs, have been discovered. But two great inscriptions of the 
same king of Ax&m—so it appears to be after the newest resewches 
—already have the full vocalization which obtains in the Ethiopian 
Bible and the remaining literature : the Iwguagc, too, is identically 
the same. The indication of the vowels gives Ethii^ic an advantage 
over all other Semitic scripts. By whom it was introduced is un¬ 
known. Not long after the time of the inscriptiona the Bible was 
translated into Geez from the Greek, in part by jews; for Jews and 
Christians were at that time actively 'competmg with one another, 
both in Arabia and in Abyssinia; nor were the former unsuccessful 
in making proselytes. The missionaries who gave the Bible to the 
Abyssinians must, at least in some eases, have spoken Aramric as 
their mother-tongue, for this alone can explain the fact that in the 
Ethiopic Bible certain religious conceptions are expressed by Aramaic 
words. During the following centuries various works were produced 
by the Abyssmians in this language; they were all, so far M we 
able to judge, of a more or less theological character, almrat 
invariably translations from the Greek. We cannot say 
certainty when Geez ceased to be the language of the people, but it 
was primably about a thousand years ago. From the time when the 
Abyssinian Kingdom was reconstituted, towards the end of the r3th 
century, by the so-called Solomonian dynasty (which was of southern 
origin), thw language of the court and of the government was Am- 
haric ; but Geez remained the ecclesiastic^ and litoraiy language, 
and Geez literature even showed a certain activity in numerous 
translations from those Arabic and Coptic works which were in use 
amongst the Christians of Egypt; besides these, original wntogs 
were composed by monks and priests, namely, Uvea of *ez^, 
htrmna, &c. This literary condition lasted tiU modern times. Tte 
language, which had long become extinct, was by no means invariably 
written in a pure form: we may often observe, inUr alia, a servile 
imitation of Axatric modes of expression. Even In manuampte of 
more ancient works we find many linguistic corruptions, which have 
crept in pa^y through mere ouvSimaem and ignorance, partly 
through the influence of the later dialecte. On points of detail we 

* What certain knowledge we possess of Mahri and ^otrl is 
almost wholly based on the researches of Vienna scholars. We hope 
to receive from them stiU mote Ught on these strange tongues. 

> This nsme is due to the fact that the Abyssltilans, under the 
inifiasiice ol fsine eniditimi, applied the name Atfwefs to their own 
kingdom. 


are ^ sometimes Mt in rioiriit, as we possess no nuMUteCripte te- 

is ^le^nea^^Ued to Sabaean than ^ tooufik 

scarceW,to such a de(^ as w« might expect. The histoiiw intei- 
coutae between the Sabaean# .ana the people of As&m . 
doea not, however, prove that thoae wbp spoke Gees wm tttittim 
simply a colony from Sabasa; the language may be .fiTrrrr 
descended from an extinct cognate dialect of south , 
Arabia, or may have arisen from a mingling of several such dialectg. 
And this colonization in Africa probably, began much sooner than 
is usually supposed. In certain respects Gws represents a mon 
modern stage of development than Arabic; we may cite as instances 
the loss of some inflexional terminations and of tim ancient passive, 
the change of the aapirated dentals into aibilaots, Ac. In tha 
manuscripts, eiqwcially those of later date, many letterf are con 
foun^d, namely. A, and AA, t and sk, ; and 4 1 this, howevn 
is no doubt due only to the influence of the modem dialecte. To 
this same influence, and indirectly perhaps to that of the Hamitic 
languages, we may ascribe the very bard sound now given to certain 
letters, j, (, f, and <i?, in tto reading ol Gecz. The last two are at 
present pronounced something like fs and Is (the Gorman s). A 
peculiar advantage possessed by Geez and by all Ethiopic l^gu^es 
is the sharp distinction between the imperfect and the sutuunctive; 
in the former a vowel is inserted after the first radical, a formation 
which exists also in Mahri and Socotrl, and—tiioagb in another 
signification—in Assyrian as well, Geez has no definite article, but 
is very rich in particles. In tlie ease with which it joins sentences 
together and in its freedom as to tlic order of words It resembles 
Aramaic. The vocabulary'is but imperfectly known, as the theologi¬ 
cal literature, which is for the most part very arid, supplies us with 
comparatively few expressions that do not occur in the Bible, whereas 
the more modem works borrow their phraseology in part from the 
spoken dialects, particularly Amharic. With regard to the voca¬ 
bulary, Geez has much in common with the other Semitic tongues, 
but at the same time possesses many words peculiar to itself; of 
these a considerable proportion may be of Uamitic origin. However, 
the grammar shows, at most, some slight and dubious traces ol 
Hamitic influence. Geez seems to have iKien originally the language 
of a tribe almost exempt from non-Semitic blood. But we must 
not suppose, that all the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of 
Axum were pure Semites. The immigration of the Semites from 
Arabia was, m all probability, a slow process, beginning at a very 
anciont period, ami under such circumstances there is every reason 
to assume that they largely intermingled with the aborigines. This 
opinion seems to be confirmed by anwopological facts. 


Tign and Tigrika. 

Not only in what is properly the territory of AxOm (namely, 
Tigrfi, north-eastern Abyssinia), but also in the countries bordering 
upon it to the north, including the islands of Dahlak, dialects are 
still spoken which are but more modern forms of the linguistic 
type clearly exhibited in Gecz, viz. that spoken in Tigr* proper and 
that of the neighbouring countries. In reality, the name of Tigr# 
belongs to both, and it would lie desirable to distinguish them from 
one another as Northern and Southern Tigrfi. But it is the custom 
to call the northern dialect TigrS simply, whilst that spoken in Tigt* 
itself b^a the name of Tigrai or, with an Amharic termination, 
Tigrifla. TigrS bears a somewhat closer resemblance to Gecz than 
doea Tigrifla, although this latter is spoken in the very home of 
Geez, for Tigrifla has during several centuries been very strongly 
influenced by Amharic, which has not been the case with Tigrt, 
which is spoken mostly by nomads. But Tigrfl, on the other hand, 
seems to have been greatly Influenced by Hamitic dialects. In late 
years careful observations on both languages have been made by 
scholars i» loco, and we already have a number of printed texts, 
comprising partly original works, partly translations of Biblical 
books and so forth. But in this domain our knowledge still stands 
in great need of being perfected. 


Amharic, 

Although Tigre and Tigrifla are not free from foreign influences, 
yet at the core they are purely Semitic. This is not iundomentally the 
case with Ambanc, a language of which the domain extends irom 
the left bank of the TakkazI into regions far to the south, .^tl^gh 
by no means the only language spoken in thoae countries, it mwa^ 
tends to displace those foreign tongues which sonound it and with 
which it is interspersed. We here refer especioUv to the Agaw 
dialecte. Although Amharic has been driven back by the mvasions 
of the Galla tribes, it has already compensated iteelf to some extot 
for this loss, as the Yedjn and Wollo Gallas, who penetratM 
eastern Abyarinia, have adopted it as their language, with the 
exception, of course, ol Arabic, no Semito bwgne is spnlw ^ 
large a number of human bein^ as Amhanc. The very fact that tiw 
Agaw languages sue being gradually, and, as it were, befgwOM.awn 
eyes, absorbed by Amharic makoi it appear probaM*mt 
limgtMge must be Spoken chiefly by people who are aot’Of Semitic 
race.' This . sajipanTion is confirmed by a study ol the lang nags 

• dtriy n advanced guard of the Agw» languages, tha rate or 
dialeet ot the Bogus, is being atmilarly absorbed by the Tigr<. 
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iMas Aadarieh«idlvwit»«Hwmttw»gd»?* *rj*. ^.**^ 
imtar extent thnn «ny of the dielecte which wo h^ hitherto 
•IMiBeMted. Many of the edd fonnatioM preened to Gee* ere 
ebmpietely modified in Amharie. Ol the fe^iiM fana* tow 
tenMua but* few tacee; and that is the abo with toe ancient 
of the noun. The atrangeet innovatioiBl occar in too peiaonal 
m^una. And certainly not more than haU toe vocabuluy can 
witoout improbabflity be made to corremond with that of the other 
Semitic lai^a«ei. fo thi», aa alao ta the m»mm«, we m^ leajm 
out of accoont all that ia borrowed from Gee*, which, aa being the 
eccleeiaatfcal tongue, exerciaea a great influence evervwbete in 
Abyednla. On the other hand, we muat make allowance for the fact 
that in tola language the very conaiderable phonetic modificationa 
often produce a total change of form, so that many words which 
at flrat have a thoroughly foreign appearance prove on further 
examination to be but the regular development of words with which 
we ate already acquainted. But the most striking deviations occur 
in the syntax. Things which we are accustomed to regard as usual 
or even universal in the Semitic languages, such as the placing of the 
verb before the subject, of the govenung noun before the genitive, 
and of toe atiributivc relative clause after its substantive, are here 
totally reversed. Words which are marked as genitives by toe 
prefixing of toe relative particle, and even whole relative clauses, 
are treated as one word, and are capable of having the objective 
suffix added to them. It ia scarcely genng too far to say that a person 
who has learnt no Semitic language would have less difficulty in 
mistming the Amharie construction than one to whom the Semitic 
syntax is famffiar. What here appears contrary to Semitic analogy 
is sometimes toe rule in Agaw. Hence it is probable that in thu 
case tribes origtoally Hamltic retained their former modes of thought 
and expression after they had adopted a Semitic speech, and that 
t^ modified their new languan accordingly. And it is not certain 
that the partial Semitization ol the southern districts of Abyssinia 
(which had scarcely any connexion with the civUixation of Axum 
during its best pmod) was entirely or even principally due to 
influences from toe north. 

In spite of its dominant position, Amharie did not lor several 
centurM show any signs or becoming a literary language. The 
oldest documents which we possess are a few songs of the 15th and 
rfito centuries, which were not, however, written down till a later 
time, and are very difficult to interpret. There are also a few Geez- 
Amharic glossaries, which may be tolerably old. Since the lyth 
century various attempts have been made, sometimes by European 
missionaries, to write in Amharie, and in modem times this language 
has to a considerable extent been employed for literary purposes; 
nor is this to bo ascribed exclusively to foreign influence. A literary 
language, fixed In a sufficient measure, has thus been formed. 
Books belonging to a somewhat earlier period contain tolerably 
clear proofs 01 Milectical diflerencea. Scattered notices by travellers 
seem to indicate that in some districts toe language diverges in a very 
much greater degree from the recognized type. 

The Abyssinian chronicles have for centuries been written in 
Gees, largely Intermingled with Amharie elements. This " language 
of tlw chronicles," in Itstlf a dreary chaos, often enables us to dis¬ 
cover what were the older forms of Amharie words. A similar mixture 
of Geet and Amharie is exemplified in various other books, especially 
such aa refer to the afiairs 01 toe government and of the court. 

Harari and GurOftii. 

The town iri Harar, situated at some distance east of Sboa, forms 
a Semitic island; for Its language is extremely similar to Amharie. 
In cosspaiison with this, it exhibits sometimes later, sometimes 
older formations. A few centuries ago, Huari was perhaps a dialect 
only Slightly divergent from Amharie. To^lay, Amhartans and the 
InhaUtaats of Harar can no longer understand each other, especially 
as toe latter have drawn largely on the languages of the surrounding 
Hamltes (Galla, SomU, and probably also Danlkil), and on Arabic, 
which exercises a strong influence upon them as Mewems. We may 
fairly regard them as an old colqny of Abyssinians. Aa the case u 
with Haiori, so it is probably wito the dialects of GurAguC (south of 
Shoa). Dhm dialects, which are markedly divergent from one 
another and have assumed a highly peculiar form, placed as they are 
in the nddst of entirely alien idioms, yet give nnmistskable signs of 
an origin either irott Amharie or a dialrot extremely close to Amharie. 
It it certainly a matter for desire that we should soon receive some 
realty comprehensive and at tfadaame time trustworthy account of 
Harari ana the language of OurtguC. We repeat that the immigra¬ 
tion of the Semites into thase puts of Africa wot probably no one 
single act, that it may have taken place at difierent times, that the 
immigranta perhaps belonged to oiflerent tribes and to difierent 
districts of Arataa, and that Very heterogeneous peoples and 
languages appeu to have been variously mingled togetW in these 
regtoas. (T«. N.) 

anJCB, JOBfNH SALOHO (t7>5-i79i)> Gentian church 
Uftorian a^ biblical critic, was bora at Saalfeld ia 'nturingia 
m ^ i8to of Draember 1715, tim ran of a dergyman in poor 
oircuaHtanoes, He paw up amidst pictistic surroundings, 
wludi poararfuBy inmenced him his life through, though he 


never became a Pietist. In his seventeenth year he catered dm 
universi^ df Halle, where he became the disciple, afterwards the 
assistant, and at last the literary executor of the orthodox 
rationalistic professor S. J. Baumgarten (1706-1757). In 1749 
he accepted the TOsition of editor, writh the title oi professor, 
of the Coburg omcial GauUe. But in 1751 he was invited to 
Altdorf as pmessor of philology and hi^ty, and in 175a he 
became a professor of tocology in Halle. After toe drato irf 
Baumgarten (1757) Semler beraune the head of the theological 
faculty of his university, and the fierce opposition which his 
writing and lectures provoked only helped to increase his fame 
as a professor. His p^ularity continued undiminished for mote 
than twen^ years, untQ 1779. In that year he came forwaid 
with a reply (Beantwortung der Fragmente eines Vngemnntm) 
to the WdfenbUUd Fragments (see Rsiuakus) and to K. F. 
Bahrdt’s confession of faith, a step which was interpreted by the 
extreme rationalists as a revocation of his own rationalistic 
position. Even the Prussian government, which favoured 
Bahrdt, made Semler painfully feel its displeasure at this new 
but really not inconsistent aspwt of his position. But, though 
Semler was really not inconsistent with himself in attacki^ 
the views of Reimarus and Bahrdt, his popularity began from 
that year to decline, and towards the end of his life he felt the 
necessity of emphasizing the apologetic and conservative value of 
true historical inquiry. His defence of the notorious edict of 
July 9, 1788, issued by the Prussian minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, Johann Christoph von Wollner (1732-1800), the object 
of which was to enforce Lutheran orthodoxy, might wito greater 
justice be cited as a sign of the decline of his powers and of an 
unfaithfulness to his principles. He died at Halle on the i4to 
of March 1791, worn out by his labours, and disappointed at the 
issue of his work. 

The importance of Semler, sometimes called " the father of German 
rationalism," in the history of theology and toe human mind is 
that of a critic of biblical and ecclesiastical documents and of the 
history of dogmas. Ho was not a philosophical thinker or theologian, 
though he insisted, wito an energy and persistency before unknown, 
on certain distinctions of great importance when properly worked 
out and applied, e.g. toe distinction between religion and theology, 
that between private personal belieisOand public historical creeds, 
and that between the local and temporal and tbe permanent elements 
of historical religion! His great work was that oi the critic. He 
was the first to rmect with sufficient proof the equal vtdue of the 
Old and the New Testaments, the uniform authority of all parts of 
the Bible, the divine authority of the traditional canon ol S^ipture, 
the inspiration and supposed correctness of tbe text of the Old and 
New Testaments, and, generally, toe identification of revelation with 
Scripture. Though to some extent anticipated by the English deist 
Thomas Morgan, Semler was the first to take due note of and use for 
critical purposes toe opposition between the Judaic and anti-Judaic 
parties of the early church. He led tbe way in toe task of dis¬ 
covering the origin oi the (^pcls, the Epistles, toe Acts of the 
Apostles, and tbe Apocalypse. He revived previous doubts as to 
the direct Pauline origin oS the Epistle to the Hebrews, called in 
question Peter's authorship of tbe first epistle, and referred toe 
second epistle to the end of the and century. He wished to remove 
the Apocalypse altogether from the canon. In textual criticism 
Semler pursued further the principle of classifying MSS. in families, 
adopted by R. Simon and J. A. Bengel. In church history Semler 
did the work of a ^neer m many periods and in several depart¬ 
ments. Frisdricb Tholuck pronounces him “toe father of the 
history of doctrines," and F. C. Baur “ tbe first to deal with that 
history from the true critical standpoint." At toe same time, it is 
admitiied by all that be was nowhere more than a pioneer. 

Tholuck gives lyi as toe number of Semler's works, of which only 
two reached a second edition, and none is now read for its own sake. 
Amongst toe chief are; CommmUUio de demoniacis (Halle, 17C0, 

J to ed. 1779), VmsfdndUche Vnlersuckung der dimoniscien Leule 
1762), Vertuek timer UbliachtH Damotwlogie (1776), Selecia capita 
isloriaa ecelesiasticat (3 volt., Halle, 1767-1769), Abhandimrtg von 
fnier VnUrtnehung dts Kanon (Halle, 1771-1775), Apparatus ad 
Hbtrakm N.T. iaU^flaiionem (1767; ad V.T., 1773), /tuMNrti'o ad 
dodrinam Christ, iibsraiiter dmtndam (Halle, 1774), Ootr Ustoriseke, 
geaihtthafiliehe, mad tnoraKsehe Ssligion der drislem (1786), and bis 
autobtogtanhy, Stailer's Lebmdiesciireibimg, von ihm skbst abgefasst 
(Halle, 17^178*). 

For wrUmates of Semler'a labonrs, see W. Gosa Gtsch. der^ot. 
DogmaHk (Berlin, 1854-1867); Isaak Dornet, Geeek. der prot. Thetd, 
(Munich, 1867); the art. in Henotfs Raateneyklopdttie ; Adolf 
HiigeitoU, BtiMtmte in das None Ttd. OAiptif, 1875); F. C. Baur. 
Epocktm atr kirtUicatn GrscAicktsscbnibmw (jAfiz): (Ad Afiizeciit 
Hitachi, Gtsek. das PisHsmm (Btasn, 1880-1884). 
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■wnjw ^Hunj^kriali, Zimmy ; Serviut, Zmm), a town of 
Croatia-SlaTonuk, in the county of Symia, utuated beside Ae 
south bank of ^ Danube, on a tongue of land between that 
river and the Save. Pop. (1900) about tS>®79 5 the majority 
being Serbs, the remainder Croats, Jews, Germans, Magyars and 
Gip«es. Semlin is the seat of an Orthodox mrchbishop ; but 
most of Ae inhabitants are Roman Catholic. Apart frcHn 
numerous churches, its chief buildings are the law-courts, prison, 
theatre, synagogue, a higher gr^e school or real-gymnashun, 
and two technical schools, one being for girls. Much of the town 
is modem, but its sulwrb Franzenthal near the Danube consists 
partly of mud huts thatched with reeds. Standing at the con¬ 
fluence of two navigable rivers, and on the mam line from 
Buda-Pest to Constantinople and Salonica, Semlin is the principal 
customs and quarantine station for travellers between Austria- 
Hungary and the Balkan states. It communicates with Vienna 
and the Black Sea, by the Danube ; with Sissek, by the Save ; 
and with Belgrade by a steam-ferry and a bridge oyer the Save. 
There are a few factories, but far more important is the transit 
tmde in grain, fruit, livestock and timber. 

Various Roman remains have been discovered near Semlin. 
On the top of Zigeunerberg, a hill overlooking the Danube, are the 
ruins of the castle of Hunyadi JAnos, who died here in 145O. Until 
1881 the town belonged to the Military frontier (q.v.), 

SEMMELWEISS, IGNATZ PHIUPP (1818-1865), Hungarian 
physician, was bom at Buda on the 1st of July 1818, and was 
educated at the universities of Pest and Vienna. At fimt he 
intended to study law, but soon abandoned it for medicine; 
and such was his promise that, even as an undergraduate, he 
attracted the attention of men like Joseph Skoda and Carl 
Rokitansky. He graduated M.D. at Vienna in 1844, and was 
then appointed assistant professor in the maternity depart¬ 
ment, under Johann Klein. In Klein’s time the deaths in this 
department from what was then known as “ puerperal fever ” 
became portentous, the ratio being rarely under 5-03 and some- 
time.s exceeding 7-45 %. Between October 1841 ^d May 1843, 
of 5139 parturient women 829 died; giving the terrible death-rate 
of 16%, not counting those of patients transferred to other 
wards. It Was observed that this rate of mort^ty prevailed 
in the students’ clinic; in the midwives’ clinic it mled much 
lower. Semmelweiss found no satisfactory explanations of this 
mortality in such causes as overcrowding, fear, mysterious 
atmospheric influences or even contaminated wards; yet that 
the cause lay in some local conditions he felt certain. The 
patients would die in rows, others escaping; and women de¬ 
livered before arrival, or prematurely, would escape. At last, he 
tells us, the death of a colleague from a dissection wound “ un¬ 
veiled to my mind an identity ” with the fatal puerperal cases; 
and the beginning of a scientific pathology of septicaemia was 
made. The students often came to the lying-in wards from the 
duweeting-room, their hands cleansed with soap and water only. 
In May 1847 Semmelweiss prescribed ablutions with chlorinated 
lime water: in that month the mortality stood at i2'24 % : 
before the end of the year it had fallen to 3'04, and in the second 
year to 1-27 ; thus even surpassing the results in the raidwives’ 
clinic. Skoda and other eminent physicians were convinced 
by these results {Zeitsehrift d. k. k. GeseUschaft der Ante in Wien, 
J.vi.B. i. p. 107). Klein,however,apparently blinded byjeatousy 
and vmiity, supported by other reactionary teachers, and aided 
by Ihe disasters which then befell the Hungarian nation, drove 
Semmelweiss from Vienna in 1849. Fortunately, in the followup 
year Semmelweiss was appointed obstetric physician at Pest m 
the maternity department, then as terribly afflicted as Klem’s 
clinic been ; and during bis six years’ tenure of office he suc¬ 
ceeded, by antiseptic methods, in reducing the mortality to 
0*85 %. Semmelweiss was Bhw and reluctant as an author, or 
no doubt his opinions would have obtained an earlier vopie; 
moreover, he was not only tender-hearted, but also iraswl^, 
impatient ^ tactless. Thus it cannot be sa^ that the stupidity 
or malignity of his opponents was ihoUy to blame for ^ 
tragical issue of the coiffiict which brought this man of genius 
wiaffiithegstesof an asylum on the aothof July 1865. Strange 


to say, he brou^t with him isto his TetieMal disseetiott wound 
of the right hand> and on he ifth of the foBowing August he 
died, ^ VKthn of the vesy dueMeRw the relief of wfakh he had 
already sacrificed health ami fortune. 

His chief pobheatioB was iM« AUalafie ier Begriff nmd^ie Prepiy- 
lanis At* JCtndMifititrt (Vienna, l86x). Ihera are bkigiaphiea by 
Hegaz (Freibuig, 188a), Brack (^anna and Tischen, 1887), Duka 
(Hertford, tSSa), Crosse (Vienna, 1898) and SchUtet von t^dbelm 
(Vieona, 1905). For the relations in the order of discovery of 
Semmelweiss to Lister see Listbs. (T. C. A.) 

SElOIBRlliG PASS, the lowest of all the groat passes across 
the Alps. The hospice, near the summit, was founded about 
11610, W the pass was certainly used at a much earlier date. 
Between 1848 and 1854 a railway line (the first in any sense to 
cross ^ Alps) was constructed, but passes 282 ft. betow the 
summit of the ptus (3235 ft.) by a tunnel about i m. long. The 
line runs from Wiener Neustadt (30^ m. from Vienna) past Brack 
to Graz (139 m. from Vienna), the ciqiital of Styria, whence it is 
227 m. by rail to Trieste. 

BEHOK (also spelt Semoy and Semoys), a river cd less than 
ISO m. in length rising near Arlon in Belgium, and flowing into the 
Meuse near Montherm6 in France. It is Belgiui for about 100 m. 
and French for the remainder, entering France a short distance 
west of the village of Bohan. It passes through the most pictur¬ 
esque scenery in Belgium and is remarkable for its sinuous course, 
its length of 120 m. representing only 47 in a straight line. 
Bouillon is the only town on its banks, and since it is not navigable 
it has escaped the contamination of manufacturing life; its 
valley remains an ideal specimen of sylvan scenery and medieval 
tranquillity. 

SEMONVILLE, CHARLES LOUIS HUGDBT, Marquis de 
(1759-1839), French diplomat, was bom in Paris on the 9th of 
March 1759, the son of one of the royal secretaries. Minister 
and envoy extraordinary of France at Genoa in 1790-1791, 
he was instructed by Dumouriez to go to Turin to detach Victor 
Amadeo III. of Sardinia from the Austrian alliance, but was not 
permitted to cross the Sardinian frontier. In 1793 he had started 
with H. B. Maret (afterwards due de Bassano) for Italy where 
they had missions to Florence and Naples respectively, when the 
two envoys were kidnapped by Austrian orders in the Valtelline. 
They remained in a Tirolese prison until December 1795, when 
there was an exchange of prisoners on the release of Madame 
Royale, daughter of Louis XVI., from the Temple. In 1799 
Bonaparte, through whose influence his release had been obtained, 
sent him to the Hague to consolidate the alliance between 
France and the Batavian Republic. In this mission he wm 
entirely successful, and he is credited with another diplomatic 
success in the inceptiem of the Austrian marriage. He accepted 
the Restoration and sat on the commission which drew up the 
charter. S6monville, who enjoyed a greet measure of Louis 
XVIII.’s confident*, took no part in the Hundred Days. A frank 
opponent of the extremist policy of Charles X., he tried to save 
mm in 1830; in company with Antoine d’Argout he visited the 
Tuiieries and persuaded the king to withdraw the ordinances and 
to summon the Council. He had been made a cxiunt of the 
Empire in 1808, and marquis in 1819. He died in Paris on the 
nth of August 1839. 

SBMO SANCDS, an Italian divinity worshipped by the Sabines, 
Umbrians and Romans, also called Dius Fidius and (peihapi 
wrongly) identified with the Italian Hercules. His dual nature, 
as a god of light and good faith, h indicated by the names Dius 
Fidius. Saneut is obviously from saneire, meaning one who 
hallows the acts in which he takes part. Semo hM be^ variously 
explained as : (i) one who presides over seed-time and harvest 
{serere, cf. the female Semonia); (2) a being apart from and 
superior to man {se-kemo); (3) a demi-god (semis). The piwsts 
called bidentales, whose existence is attested 1^ inimptioas, 
were specially connected with his worship, since l^htnisg whkh 
fell from heaven during the day was look^ upon as sent by 'Diin 
Fidius, uid a special class of tmds (sonqvales) was under his 
protectioB. As the god of oaths, he protected the sanctity of 
die marriage tie, the rights of ho^itality, intenaational treatiM 
and In his sanctuary on the (^irinal, the foundation 
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of D^ieb vw celebnMSed oo the 5th of June# there shown 
the 4 isMff end spindle of Tuwqtdi, the of Terquuuus 
end in the ^ee of Roosn nuttroju the NaboduMnt of 
ail wifely virtues. Dionysius of Helicaimaas»B (iv. 58) states 
that the treaty coneloded between Tarqniiuus Superbus and the 
town of Garni was deposited in the same temple of Sasicus, 
whose name he translates by Ztvt irhrrun. He could only be 
invoiced under the open sky, as partaking of the nature of a god 
of l^t and day; hence a round opei^ was mode in the roof 
of hu temple ti^ugh which prayers might aeoend to heaven. If 
he was invoked in a private hwse, those who caUed upon his name 
stood bmeath the opening in tiw roof called eomfltwium. The 
bronze orbs mentioned by Livy (viii. so. 8) as having been set 
up in his temple are also supposed to have some connexion with 
this, although they may be merely symbols of the eternal power 
of Rome. There was a second chapel of Semo Sancus on the 
island in the Tiber with an altar, the inscription on which led 
Christian writers (Justin Martyr, Tertuilian, Eusebius) to con¬ 
fuse 1^ with Simon Magus, and to infer that the latter was 
worshipped at Rome os a god. The cult of Semo Sancus never 
possessed very great importance at Rome; authorities differ as to 
wdiether it was of Sabine origin or not. The plural Semones 
was used of a class of supernatural beings, a kind of tutelary 
dmties of the state. 

See Preller, Rdmische Mythologie ; article " Oius Fidius," by 
Wissowa, in Koschor's Ltxikon itr MythoUm, and his Religion und 
Kultus (for RDmer (190Z), who rejects the identity of Semo Sancus 
Dius Fidius with Hercules; W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals 
(1S99): E- Jannettas, Etude sar Semo Sancus Fidius (Paris, 1885), 
according to whom he was a Sabine fire god. 

■BHPAOH, a small town in the Swiss canton of Lucerne, 
built above the eastern shore of the lake of the same name, and 
about m. by road north of the Sempach railway station (9 m. 
N.W. of Lucerne) on the main line between Lucerne and Olten. 
In 1900 it Imd 2592 inhabitants, German-speaking and Romanists. 
It has retained some traces of its medieval appearance, esfieciaDy 
the main gateway, beneath a watch tower, and reach^ by a 
bridge over the old moat. About half an hour distant to the 
north-east, on the hillside, is the site of the famous battle of 
SempMh (9th July 1386), in which the Swiss defeated the 
Austrians, whose leader, Duke L^old, lost his life. The legend¬ 
ary deed of Arnold of Winkelried (?.».) is associated with this 
victory. The spot is now marked by an ancient and picturesque 
Battle Chapel (restored in r886) and by a modem monument 
to Winkelried. Some miles north of Sempach is the quaint 
village of Miinster or Beromiinster (973 inhabitants in 1900), 
wiUi a collegiate church founded in the loth century and dating, 
in parts, from the iithand 12th centuries (fine i7fIi-centuTy choir 
stsJls and altar frontab), the chapter of secular canons now 
consisting of invalided priests of the canton of Lucerne: it 
was in BeromUnster that the first dated book was printed (1470) 
in Switzerland, by care of the canons, while thence came Gering 
who introduced printing into FVance. 

See Th. von Liebenau, £fo SchlacM bei Sempach (Luceme, t888). 

(W. A. a C.) 

Bnmn, OOTTFRUD (*803-1879), German architoct and 
writer on art, was born at Altona on the 29th of November 1803. 
Hm father intended him for the law, but impulses towards an 
artistk career vnre irresbtible. His early mastery of dmoii^l 
literature led him to the study of classic monuments in classic 
lands, while ha equally conspicuous talent for mathematics ^ve 
him the laws of form and proportion in architectural design. 
At the- university of Gdttingen he fell under the influence of 
K. 0 . iMilUw. Hb ardutectural education was carried out 
successively in Hamburg, where later, imon hb return from 
Greece, he built the Donner Hiueum, in Berlin, in Dresden, in 
under Gou and in Munich imder Gartner; afterwards he 
vbited Italy and Greece. While in Greece he made tibservatioiu 
which showed that fat ancient archkectuK the use of polychrome 
waa frequent. In'the diffusion of thiadiscovery he was much 
aided by }ae()ues Ignace Hittorfi. In 1834 he was oppiwted 
professor w arciutecturc in Dresden, a«d during fifteen years 
nonved'Oiaiiy kaportantioommissions fnasi- the Saxon court. 


He built the opm-bouae in Renaiunnee style, the newtanmm 
and picture gaUeiy, md a ^zantine synagogue. In XS48 h9 
turbulent ^irit led him to side with the revolution against his 
royal patron .; he furnished the rebeb with military plans, and 
w eventually driven into exile. Semper came to London at the 
time of the Grmt Exhibition of 1851, and Prince Albert found him 
an able ally in canying out hb plans. He was aj^inted teacher 
of the principles of decoration; hb lectures in manuscript are 
preserved in the art library, South Kensington. He was also em¬ 
ployed by the prince consort to prepare a design for the Kensing¬ 
ton Museum; and he made the drawings for the Wellington 
funwal car. In 1853 Semper left London for i^rich on hb 
appointment as professor of architecture, and with a commbsion 
to build in that town the polytechnic school and the hospital. 
He also built the obsovatory and the railway station in that city. 
Here, too, he mode plans for a large theatre in Rio Janeiro. 
In 1870 he was called to Vienna to assbt in the great archi¬ 
tectural projects since carried out round the Ring. A year later, 
after an exile of over twenty years, he received a summons to 
Dresden, on the rebuilding of the first opera-house, which had 
iKen destroyed by fire in 1869; hb second design was a modifica¬ 
tion of the first. The closing years of hb life were passed in 
comparative tranquillity between Venice and Rome, and in the 
latter city he died on the 15th of May 1879. In 1892 a bronze 
statue of Semper, Ity Johannes Schelling, was unveiled on the 
Bruhbche Terrasse in Dresden. 

Semper's style was a nowth from the classic orders through the 
Italian Cinque Cento. He forsook the base and rococo forms he 
found rooted in Germany, and, reverting to the best historic ex¬ 
amples, fMhioned a purer Renaissance. He stands as a leader in 
the practice of polychrome, since widely diffused, and by his writings 
and example did much to reinstate the ancient union between archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture and painting. Among his numerous hterary 
works are tfber Polychromie u. ihren Ursprung (1851), Dte An- 
wendting der Farben in der Architektur u. Plastih bei den Alien, Der 
Stil in den technischen u. tektonischen Kunsien (1860-1863). His 
Notes of Lectures on Practical Art in Metals and Hard Materials : 
its Technology, History and Style, were left in MS. 

5 EMPILL, the name of a Scottish family long* seated in 
Renfrewshire. An early member, Sir Thomas Sempill (d. 1488), 
was killed whikt fighting for James III. at the battle of Sauchie- 
bum, and hb son John (d. 1513), who was made a lord of parlia¬ 
ment about 1489, fell at Flodden. John’s grandson, Robert, 3rd 
Lord Sempill (c. 1505-1572), assisted the Scottish regent, Mary 
of Lorraine, in her struggle with the lords of the congregation, and 
was afterwards one of the partisans of Mary, queen of Scots; 
about 1566, however, he deserted the queen, {gainst whom 
he fought at Carbeny Hill and at Langside. His grandson, 
Robert (d. 1611), became the 4th Lord Sempill, and another 
grandson was Sir James Sempill of Beltrees (?.».). 

The title of Lord Sempill descended to Francb, the 8th lord 
(d. 1684), who was succeeded by his sister Anne (d. 1695), the 
wife of Francis Abercromby (d. 1703), who was created a peer 
for life as Lord Glassford. Their sons, Francis, John and Hugh, 
who took the surname of Sempill, succeeded in turn to the title. 
Hugh, i2th Lord Sempill (d. 1746), fought in Spain and in 
Flayers, and held a command in the Ei^l^ army at Culloden ; 
in 1747 he was made cokmel of the Black Watch. Hb title 
descended to Selkirk Sempill, the isth lord (1788-1835), who 
was succeeded by his sbter, Maria Janet (1790-1884). She waa 
succeeded by a cousin, Wiliam Forljes (1836-1905), a descendant 
of the 13th lord, who todc the name of Forbes-Sempill; in 1905 
hb son, John Forbes-Sempill (b. 1863), became the i8lh lord. 

A certain Robert Sempill, who terv^ James Edward, the Old 
Pretender, in France, and is desiiribed as a captain in Dillon's famous 
Irish regiment, was created Lord Sempill by this prince after 1723. 
This drcnmstance has given rise to a certain amount of confusion 
betwaantte difierenthoUera of the title. 

BBKPIIX (or SsuptB), SIB JAMBS, BOBBBT ABO FRANCO, 
three Scottish ballad-writers, known as the Sempilk of Beltrees 
from their pkee in Renfrewshire. 

Six James Ssiti>tu.(i566-ifi26) was the son of John Sempill of 
Beltrees, and Mary Livingstone, one of the “ four Maiys," 
compenions of Mmy, queen of Scots. He was brought up with 
James VI. under Cieorge Buebamn, and later assist the king 
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ib 'fhe (mpaHi^'<Sf liii BiuUikM-t)mM. knhmi^ 
fibgknd was made «-it^l> 4 j'bBd)elor, and in 

idot'wU sent 'M ^la&ce. He died at Paiwy in t6a6. His wife 
was EgkSa (w;GeilCs £lphinstone *t Sfydiswood. He wreee 
some theofogfeal works in prose, but is diiefly remembered for 
the poem "‘The Packman’s Pater Noetw,’" a vigotoas attack 
upon' tte Church of Rome. Aii edition was pobtished at Edin¬ 
burg m r669 entitled "A Hok-^»oA for'the Pope, or the 
PacLnanVPater Noster, translated ontof Dutch by S. I. S., and 
newly augmented and eriatged by his son R. S." (reptmted by 
Paterson). Seven poeniS, cWeBy of an amorous character, 
are printed in T. G. Stevenson’s edition of The SempiU BalUtUs. 

RoSEHTSiaimi [iheyiui^ (1595 son 0* tfihslKive, 

was educated at the university of Glasgow, having matriculated 
in Mardi 1613. During the Civil War he fought to the Stuarts^ 
and seems to have suffered heavy pecuniary losses under die 
Commonwealth. He died between r66o and 1669. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Lyon of Auldbar. His reputation 
is ba^ on the ballad, “ The Life and Death of Habbie Simpson, 
Piper of Kilbarchan,’’ written c. 1640. It is an interesti^ 
picture of the times ; and it gave fresh vogue to the p^ular six- 
lined stanza which was much used later by Ramsay, iPbrguSson 
and Bums (see particularly, Burns’s “ Poor Mailie’s Elegy”). 
Two brcxidside cofnes were printed before 1700, and it appear^ in 
James Watson’s CoUeetion of Poems (1706-1710). Sempill is 
supposed to be the author also of an epitaph on “ Sawney Briggs, 
nephew to Habbie Simpson,” written in the same stanza. He 
wrote a continuation of his father’s " Packman's Pater Noster.” 

Francis Semph.i. (1616 P-rdSs) was a son of Robert Sempill 
the younger. No details of his education are known. His 
fidelity to the Stuarts involved him in money difficulties, to 
meet which he alienated portions of his estates to his son. 
Before 1677 he was appointed iheriff-depute of Renfrewshire. 
He died at Paisley in March 1682. Sempill wrote many occa¬ 
sional pieces, and hLs fame as a wit was widespread. Among his 
most important works is the “ Banishment of Poverty,” which 
contains some biographical details. ‘‘ The Blythsome Wedding,” 
long attributed to Francis Sempill, has been more recently 
asserted to be the work of Sir William Scott of Thirlestane. 
Sempill’s claim to the authorship of the celebrated song “ She 
raise and let me in,” and of llie ballad “ Maggie Lauder,” has 
been discussed at considerable length. It seems probable that 
he had some share in both. 

See the works mentioned below in the articfe on the elder Robert 
Sempill, and 1'he Poems of the SempiUs of Beltnes, od. James Paterson 
(Edinburgh, 1849); A Literary History of Scotland, by ]. H. Millar 
(1903) ; and Notes and Queries, 9th series (xi., 1903, pp. 436-437). 

SBHPILL, ROBERT [the elcjcr] (e. issot-issis). Scot^ 
ballad-Writer, was in all probability a cadet of illegitimate birth 
of thp poble house of Sempill pr Semple. Very little is known 
of his life. He appears to have spent some time in Paris. He 
was probably a soldier, and jnust have held some office at the 
Scottish pourt, as his name appears in die lord toasurer’s books, in 
February 1567-1568, and his wri^s show him tp have had an 
intimate knpwledge pf cpurt affairs. He was a bitter ppponent 
pf Queen Mary and of the (^thelic CJiurch. Sempill was present 
at the sk^e ef teith ^ 559 - 15 ^)* “ ^SI*< 

driven away by the massacre pf St Barthplomew. He was preb- 
ably present at the siege ef Edinburgh Castle (*573), sewing with 
the army of Tames Dowlas, earl of Morton. He died in rspS- 
His chinf worlcs ai«: “ 'Ine Fkdlat maid vpmm Margret Fleramg 
caUit the Flemyng bark ”; “ The defence of Cnssell Sande- 
landis ”; “The ^th Merchant or Ballat of Janet Reidj^e 
Violet Ane Qubyt,*’ 4 l three in the Bannatyne MS. lliey 
are characterized by. extreme coarseness, and are ^obably among 
bis earlier works. His <ffiiei polidcsl ^ms are “ The Regentif 
Tiag*^” a broadside of 1570; “ The S^a of the Castel of 
Edinbiaj^ ” (1573), interesting fro® hisbi£cnl point of view; 
“ Ane Complaint vpan totoun . •-. ? (.1581), and ” The Legend 
of the Bisc^ irf St Androis Lyfe calkt Itr Patrik Adamsone” 

^^^^'Chr^tOeU of Scottish Poetry (ed. James abbsild, Edtabn^, 
1802); and " Esuys on the Poets of Renfrewshire,’"by wniiamMother- 
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aU tbe'poeiflS; Shtf‘(edT^liittes Gtan- 
atewa, Beottiik Text Soo;, a V(Xa;.«8a9*4a9)), vdth a.«HaKii»<o! 
SemphL^abiblioiiaphyof Utpoenw,.’ • 

8ElluRhBN«ARXOIt«.a town of ebstaif Iranae, 
atrondiasemaat in the department of <Qte-iiJQir,4s m. VT.N.W. w 
Dijon on the Paris-Lyop railway. Pop. .(^9^ 3078. Scn^ 
occupies one of the finest sites in France, m the extremity of a 
plateao dominate the river Armanpon, whiofa surroonds this 
town on dbrM sides. river forms this ektrjfh^iiy hto a 
peninsula wbich.is occupied ^ the old town, oncd aUrrdwded by 
ramparts, the remains of which are still to be seen. An wthnuis, 
on which stands the cattfa,Uhifasth#Mito totheaiem«rEMtttr> 
in which are aituated an old gatewiy of the 15th century and'tbe 
church of Notre-Dame. Thia building, which belongg mainly 
the 13th century, is one of the purest examples ol (^thic arcld- 
tecture in Burgundy, tho^ the nsurowness of Ihe nave, to some 
degree, spoils its proportions. The portal with its three arched 
openings projects from the fapade, wtoh is flanked by two square 
towers surmounted by balustrades. Of the artistic features of the 
interior one of the most noteworthy is the sculptured keystoneof 
the vaulting of the apse, representing the crowning of the Virgin. 
The castle (13th and 14th centuries) consists of a rectangular keep 
flanked by four towers. Portions of it are still in use, Among 
the numerous old houses in the town is one belonging to the time 
of Louis XIV. of which the last proprietor was Florent Claude du 
Chfttelet, husband of the friend of Voltaire. It is now used as<a 
hospital. Semur possesses a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of first 
insttuice and a conunund college. It is an importaat marlmt 
centre to the Auxois and Morvan, and has trade m horses, grain, 
sheep, fruit and vegetables. Cement, leather, oil, and chemical 
manures are among its industrial products. > 

Semur (6'tn«murwM) was a Gallic iortresa in the dark ages and h> 
feudal tiroes a castle of the dukes o£ Burgundy. In the iitn century 
it became capital of Auxois. Its cororounal fcnarter dates from r'276. 
The incorporation ol Burgundy with France was leshtted by me 
town, which was taken aim pluaged by the nq'al troops in 1478. 
During the wars of religion in the ibth century it served as refuge 
for the Leaguers, and though it submitted to Henry IV. at his aceps- 
sion its fortifications were destroyed in 1602. . 

SiEAC He MEILHAH, OABRIBL (17^1803), French writer, 
son of Jean S<ndc, physician to Louis XV., Was bom in Paris 
in 1736. He entered the civil service in 1762; two years later 
he bought the office of master of requests, and in 1766 fu^er 
advanced hSs position by a rich maririage. He was successively 
intendant of La Rochelle, of Aix and of Valenciennes. In 1776 
he became intendant-genera! to war, but was soon cothpeU^ 
to resign. He had hoped to bfe made minister of finance, atid 
was dlmppointed by the nomination of Necker, bf whom He 
became a bitter opponent. He was intimate with the comtesw 
de Tessd, sister df the due de Oioiseul, and in i|8r mtt Madame 
de Crifquy, then sixty-seven years of ap, arid began a 1 ^'friend- 
shq) with her. His first book was the fictitious Mintoifei i'Artne 
ie Gonsapte, frincisse paMite (1786), tlmi^ht to many people 
at the time to be genuine. In'the next ^r fotfwed the 
siOraHons' sur les riehesses et fr lwcif, cotaitoting the t^nioiM rf 
Neckef ; and in 1788 the more vaiUBble Ci>n«Vifr:«rie»«' riw 
Vesprit et les mceurs, a' l^k whidh abounds fti sententiOUe, 'bUt 
Often excessively ffenk, sayings. Silnac witnessed the bjsWUihinjp 
of the Revolution in fwls, but emigfatti in mifeg h» 
way first to London, and fteh, in 1791, to Aix-fa-uial^, w^jste 
he awt Pierre Alexandre de Tilly., who asserts in M Metmnrt 
that Sftiac attributed the misfortunes of Louis XVL to fhe 
ffefusal of his pwp sf^cis. Ip 1793, wMle his r^ilecfS^ of 
rile Havohition were.siffl fresh, he wrote a Uov*l) L'Emig^p 
burg, 4 voli., 1797X sririch shows pen^newi^ and pood fuqpent 
in Its treatment of events. It waeip^rinted w m an 
abridged fbfAf*^^tSiuftni6¥ ^ryiAisl#iiH®W«iriA FMtKfttoritino. 
Atthe inyifsrtSsh Of Catherine Ilf. SfrMc went in if^ to Rosgia> 
wbfUe ha'hO^ to become iftflerial hist6rio«i^h«r, but hia 
niannei*-aisifteued Catherine,‘ Who oentented henetf With dia^ 
nutring'^p With i pension.' FroniRiaria'he Went to Hsfflbtirgf, 
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ts VUwUl, winn he {oiisdis'Attend in Ibe piwe 

wSym of 

^ff^modaiU 43Cppi^iQn of tte aoiits thit W to tte ^h- 
tim, fnt i^H ihi mmunttHeiii, ^ nueurs a jus comHm sn 
Fstme* mmt U>iRMiUum, (sme ks easaet^M dn prindfiam 

ptrsonnuet dts riftu ie Lods XVI; the test p^'^Wrej^ted 

«a» dufc de Jjtvis with a notioe « «« atiHtor «f Per- 
Miitsdevaetires. SitiaccdlkctedhiiclmCEumspkilosepMptes 
W h'Wfroiirw (i vob.) at Hamb^ in I 79 S. 

Sec iik‘OSmns choieiu, «ditad.fy IL' d» ILescoM in tUa ; iMttns 
MikSt U Madam 4 $ Cwfaw 4 S*me. 4 a Utillum d^), edited by 
EdMiard Foamier,; XmiSaSinae.de Maillum at I tnttftia%c» 
da HatMout at da CambrUit (im); and the notice by Penuuid 
Cduuy brt^xed 'to bk edition (tgoj) Of. the ConiiiiraSions stit 
Vdtpf&tl hi mmwt. ' 

fWAROeUB, Cnnms PmtBT DI <1770-1846), Fmich 
author} wai born in Paris in November 1770. His iatbier desired 
him t» enter the seminary df SaintfSulpice prepamtoiy to be¬ 
coming a priest, but Seaanoour, to avoid a {^enion for which 
he had no vocation, went on a visit to Switzertand in 1789. 
At Fribourg he nuurried in 1790 a young Frenchwoman, Hade- 
moiselle Daguet, but the marriage was not a happy one. His 
wUe refused to accompany him to the Alpine solitude he desired, 
tad thw settled in Fribourg. His absence from France at the 
outbreak of the Revolution was interpreted ae hostility to the 
new government, and his name was included in the list of emi- 

r tts. He visited France from time to tone by stealth, but 
only succeeded in saving the remnants of a considerable 
fortune. In 1799 he piMeh^ in Paris his Rheries sur la naSun 
pritHtHvi d» Vhomme, a book containing impassioned descriptive 
passages wki^ mark him out as a precursor of the romantic 
tnavement. His parents and his wife died before the close of the 
century, uid Senancour was in Paris in i8ot when he began 
Obtmaum, which was finished in Switzerland two years later, 
and printed (Paris, 2 vols.) in 1804. This singular book, which 
has never lost its ^pularity with a limited class of readers, was 
foDoWi^ in the next year by a treatise De Vamour, in which he 
attacked the accepted sodd conventions. Obermatm, which is 
to a great extent mspiied by Rousseau, was edited and praised 
successivelv by Sainte-Beuve and George Sand, and had a 
considerable influence both in France and England. It is a series 
of letters supposed to be written by a solitary ap4> melaacboly 

P n, whose headquarters are pUced in a londy valley of the 
The idiosyncrasy of the book in the large class of Wer- 
therian-Byronic uterature conusts in the fact ttot the hero, in¬ 
stead of feeling top vanity of things, recognizes his own inability 
to be and do,what he witoes. Professor Brandes has pointed out 
that while RtiU was appreciated by some of the ruling spirits of 
the century, Obermanrt was understood only by the highly gifted, 
sensitive temperaments, usually strangers to success. Senancour 
was, ^ed to some extent with toe older pkilosppht form of 
fTpe-tomking, Mid had no sympathy with the Catholic reaction. 
Bavins no Steourixs but bis pen, Smuptcour was driven, to hack¬ 
work during the pmod which e^sed between his retuto to 
Fliance (1803) and nis death at St Qoud (loth of January 184$); 
but some ot ^ toam of Oberpuitm a to be found in tM Xt^er 
4 !p>* sokkdrt incotmu. Tliiers ^d Vtllemain succes¬ 
sively,^ob|;^ed, for Senen*^*^ itom. Lpuis Philippe pensions 
whs^ enitoled ^hn ^ itot in comfort. He wrote 

late to life e teepfid npy^ in tetters entitled IsdbsUe (1833). He 


cnmwsed his own 

Msssnir 


,Eterm(d, fod.mon asUe. 
for English readers in 'toe Otermsan 
itsw r 


Mamoan itSeU Wu translated into EngUto, 
wftb'btegraphioal and erittU intmfluetiaii,' by. A; G. Waite (ii903>. 
ScB the pfwaoe by Satott-BMM. te his'edltion J1833, z yob.) of 
OtefwaiMi, and.two arttetes PtaSraki conhmporatM (vol.,.).): C^m 
Pticu’saar and 5 ^iuour (1867) Iw J. LevallOb, Wbo receir^ much 
Intcmetteh man StnteiconrV' i&nghter, EuUUe de Sitaabeour, 
hetteU a IdanBaWt 'and luwriisti:' aid a btegrapbical and erstioai 
ttady sesaamar, toij. Mseteat (i«n7)«..M ' 
>IUUAMQll1VlU»kin»a AMTim SmUtAmiS (t 769 - 
J'reach.artilteiy oneraji, was.nixrn at Sttassbur^ and 
adneidad at Ou Metz itoool f^. enguiMr. and ariStery cadets, 
Ian7lglw:»te aotomiiswBed in ton toultenr/to which he served 
ai'WMginental ofiteer for fifteen yeats- to tften he won great 


CMdit both by his exertione iniW*|gin| ,toe aifa^ of toe Amw 
e< Reserve over toe Alps and by Im handling of,guns in the 
battle of Marengo. In rSod, as a gnnenl of brigade, asfd oomr 
mander of the artiltery of an army <mp$,<ba Uiok part in Jena 
and lEylau oampaigns. But he ia.rmneinbend chiefiy in nqn- 
nexion with toe “caeesfaot attack ” whito wa> the central 
feature. of NiqMteon’a ototured tactical systetn,. andi -which 
Senannont put into execution for the first tone at Frie^afid 
(f.v.). For- this feat he was made a baron,, and m r8o8 he was 
promoted gener^ of division by Napdeon on the.told of battle 
m front of Madrid. He was kuted at the siege oE,Cadiz on.the 
a6to of,October 1810. 

gE»AIUi(»rr, Hira HUBBAO DB <i8o8-i86s), Ftench 
mineralogist and physteian, was bom at Broud, Eure et Loire, on 
tl« 6to of September 1808. He became engineer-m-diief of 
mines, and professor of mineralogy and director of studies at the 
Ecote des Mines at Paris. He was distinguished for his researches 
on polarteation and on toe artificial formation of minerals. He 
also wrote essays and prepared maps on the geology of Seine et 
Marne and Seine et Oise for the Geological Survey of France 
(1844), He died in Paris on the 30th of June 1862. 

•BMAm (Ut. sertatus, from root sett-, as in senex, old ; the 
root is the Sanskrit sana, of. Gr. evos; the same element, 
appears in se^, seigneur, sertesehal) literally the assembly of 
old men,' originally toe heads of toe chief families, and hence, 
in general, toe upper coimcil in a governmental system. The 
Latin word corresponds with the Greek gerousia (g.v.), the name 
of toe similar body at Sparta ; it must not be us^ of the Cleis- 
toenic council (see Boul£) at Athens, which was in all respiects 
a different body. The Athenian Areopagus (q.v.) represents the 
Roman senate. The word is applied primarily to toe aristocratic 
Roman assembly (see below). It is also used to designate the 
second chamber in the legislatures of France, Italy and the 
United States, as also in those of the separate states composing 
toe Union; in toe British legislature it is represented by toe 
House of Lords. By analogy toe title is used for toe governing 
bodies of various education^ institutions, e.g. in toe universities 
of Cambridge and London, and also in certain American colleges 
and universities, where it denotes an advisory body composed of 
representatives of toe students as well as members of the faculty. 
So in the Scottish colleges toe governing body is the Senates 
Academious. In Scottish law, the lords of session (i.e. judges) 
are called senators of the College of Justice, which is itself 
spMken of as a senate. 

The Ancient Roman Senate. (A) History .—The senate or 
council of riders formed toe oldest and most permanent element 
in toe Roman constitution. The autoonties are 
unanimous in ascribing toe Origin of the tenXte 
Romuhis, who diose out 100 of the best of his subjects 
tQ form his advising body. They are, however, far from unani¬ 
mous in their account of toe subsequent hist<^ of the senate 
down to toe foundation of toe republic. The only facts on 
which they are all agreed are that in ^09 b.c. it already con¬ 
tained 300 members, and that a distmetion already existed 
wttoiti it between pmrer maiorum getHiUm and minoriim gentium 
(Livy it 3 S; CSc- rep. H. 20. 35 ) Bionys. ii.''47). Moreover, 
with one exception to^ agtee in azterting that throughout the 
motutrehtead ^riod toe senate consisted entirely of patricians. 
Th^te pnfiuobtedly some connexion itetween toe increase in the 
numbers Of'the senate by the admission of new members and the 
dtetoictiqh 'between two' dasKS Of patres. The most pritoabte 
view seems to bp toat ^yteein the number of the senators tMs 
dite to toe gradual ificotporation of freto elements into'toe 
patrician, community, whfi a' consequent ihetease of' gentts ; and 
to^t toe new clans, enft of whidi new members came into the 
tehate, iirere the gentes minores. The texclurively piatTiOian char¬ 
acter df toe sedate at ^ period seems an> inevitable inference 
ffOai a^ that we know of toe polirieal position toe ptefer af the 

'■ With "the idea'of age is conioineO'toat te'kupeiter wisdOm 'Sad 
expurtoBoe,WorthyOfnopeetandqaattledWdaefde; WttesAngle- 
Ssxtm Witenagnnot, the asaembly of the wise men. Ori^aUy. the 
apnibete were tee adviseafi tee king,'a >>4 their spirit was,generaUy 
sristocsatic and eepservativa., 





time, and tte evideppe ^ Zaauaa to ^^epatney is tuuveowlly 
discredited. Urn pi^KHOtment ot saiuton dep^ed entirely 
upon king^ |&y were not appou^ for lUe, but at tbe 
pleasure of tM kii^ wbp suimnoned tJiem.^ It is passible th«* 
a king ni%ht cfoiqge bis advisers 4>»foK ku reign,, ami a new 
king could certainly abstain, from summoning some ^ those cun’- 
yeiira by hjs predecessors.* ;n)e powers of the senate at this time 
were very indefinite. IWition ascribes to it the control of the 
intemgnm and a, pc^ of sanctioning acts of state (polram 
auftoritas), to whim it is dififoult to give aiy significance for 
this early period.. It se^ also to have posseOKd a customary 
right of controlling foreign policy, for the ancient formula of the 
Fetiales refers to the sanction of & pcires (Livy i. ga). From tlm 
senate also must have been chosen the delej^tes appointed by 
the king either to. be hi$ executive representative when he was 
absent m. the field (fraejectus urbi), or to assist him in jurisdictioa 
{llviri perduellionis, juaeslores parriciiit), 

Ihe abolition of monarchy, and the substitution of two 
annually elected consuls did not at first bring any important 
® ^ position of the senate. It was the oon- 
RtpahUe. s>ulting body of the consuls, meeting only at their 
pleasure, and owing its appointment to them, and 
remained a power distinctly secondary to tbe magistrates, as it 
bad been formerly to the king. The magistrates at this time 
were chosen entirely from the patrician houses, and the senate 
long remained a stronghold of patrician prejudice. Tradition 
ascribes to the first oonsub some change in the class from which 
senators were drawn, but various accormts of the change are 
given (Livy ii. i; Festus, p. 454; Dionys. v. 13; cf. Tac. Ann. 
xi. 25). Whatever the exact nature of the chtmge, we may be 
certain that plebeians were not introduced into the senate at this 
time. Such a change is utterly improbable at the crisis of a 
patrician coup d’itat, such as the expulsion of the Tarquins 
certainly was; and there is no evidence for the existence of a 
plebeian senator before the year 401 B.c. The statement that some 
modification in the original principle of selection was made in this 
year is invariably introduced as an explanation of the title 
patres conseripti, which is held to imply a distinction of rank 
within the senate, as derived from the formula of summons 
“ qui patres, qui conseripti («stis).” ‘ But either this formula 
is not as early as 509 b.c. or the term conseripti does not refer 
only to plebeians. In one respect the substitution of consuls for 
kings tended to the subordination of the chief magistrates to 
the senate. The consuls held office only for one year, while the 
senate was a permanent body ; in experience and prestige its 
individual members were often superior to the consuls of the year. 
It was therefore improbable that the magistrate would venture 
to disregard the advice of his consiHum, e^ci^ as he himself 
would pass into the senate at the close of his year of office, 
according to a recognized custom which was gradually modify^ 
the theoretical freedom of choice that the consuls possessed with 
regard to their consiUum. It was probably in their capacity 
of ex-magistrates that pldieians fiii^ entered tbe senate; for 
the first ^ebeian senatiW mentioned by Livy, P. Licinius Cahms, 
was also the . first pdebeiah consular tribune'. This is hardly 
likely to be mere coincidence. Of the two standing powers 
which the senate inherited from the monarchy, fhe inUrregnum 
and the palftm aueioritas,'iia first had become even rarer of 
exercise than before; for if ei^r consul e»sted to nominate a 
successor, inftrrcgnum could qof be resorted to. The patrum 
oMctmtiu, <m the other hand, developed into a definite r^t 
dahned by the senate to give or withhold itt cemsent to any 
legidative or elective act of the eowUHa, which could not be 
valid without such consent. T^ control, too, whidr k had long 
exercised over foreign pdiey must have increased the impcfftance 
df the senate in a period of omstant warfare with the nations of 
Italy. But in the eatfy republic the senate, remained primarfiy 

* For otber views on ibis point tee Dionys. ii. ss, who m a intain s 
that the senators were elected by the ebuu, and "t. Moounsen, 
Staoisueitt iii. 844, 834, who .maihtauia an autooiismi compositioik ,ot 
tbo Mxly 

* FdrenothS' view, however, see Willems, to Sin 0 , 1. p. 37 leq. 


an advising body, luiAMMyM 
powers, .•!; - 

In>«ite hut two eentuticti ef^ r^blic we find'that'•tanat 
change has taken place fo the poattion d the amate. It fo 
now a aelf-existeat, automatically ooiMituted body»Jndapeaafieat 
of tbe magisttatea, a lecogniaed footor In the constituteui and 
the wielder of extensive povmra. ; iltaaeU'Oxiltenoe ornddroBiy 
be secured by a transferee of tbe selection bf the senate Irain 
the magistrate to some other authmity, and. isnBiactually eficctad 
by entrusting the selection to the recctt^.<«stittit^ college 
of censors. Ihe censorship was instituted in 443 ax.,.and some 
time bdore the year 311 it was, placed in chi^ id' the Itetiei 
senatus. Conditions of selection had alao been imposed by 311, 
whidr made the oorutitution of the senate praotiealiy autanatio. 
Ex-curule magisttatea 'were now admitted aa a mttter of coutaa, 
together with any other persons -who had deme conspieuotia 
public service in the lower grades of the magutiaoy or the higher 
ranks of the army; and for some time befme Sulla’s dictatordtfo 
Uttle power of (ffioice can really have rested with the censors. 
L. Ccmelius Sulla, while ab(ffi8hing the censorship (immediately 
revived), also secured an entirely automatic composition for the 
senate by increasing the number of quaestors, and enacting that 
all ex-quaestors should pass at once into the senate. Thu en¬ 
actment provided for the maintenance even of the increased 
number of 600 senators, twenty quaestorians passing into the 
senate every year. The senate’s powers had now extended far 
beyond its two ancient prerogatives of appointing an interrex, 
and ratifying decisions 01 the comitia. The first of these powors, 
as has been sho'wn above, bad fallen into practical disuse, and the 
second had for some reason become a mere form by the last 
century of the republic. It is imprcrfxdile that the change was 
entirely the result of tbe Ux PublUia of 387 B.a, which decreed 
that the senate should exercise its aucteritas briore the voting 
instead of after, though this law may have formed part of a 
process ve^ imperfectly known to us whidt senatorial control 
of legislation, in this form, was gradually nullified. But foe 
senate had acquired a far .more effective control over the popular 
vote through the observance of certain unwritten rules regulating 
the relation between senate and magistrates. It was generally 
understood that the magistrate should not question foe people 
on any impeotant matter without foe senate’s consent, nor refuse 
to do so at its request; that one magistrate should not employ 
his veto to quafo the act of another except at the senate’s 
biddii^, nor refuse to do so wlun directed. Such was the 
situation which bad developed out of the tendeni^ noticed above 
for foe. magistrate to be advised by bis council in all inqwrtont 
matters. Again, foe earlier control of foreign polx^ developed 
into a definite claim put forward by foe senate and recognimd 
by the constitution to conduct all negotiations with a foreign 
power and frame an alliaaoe which shoufo merely be oSared to the 
people for ratification. For the organization of . a new iRoman 
province even this formal ratification was dispeased with, and a 
commission of senators alone ^ed .foe victotious genend fo foe 
organization of bis conquests. The senate also held an important 
power in its right todistribute igiheees of ruts among foe vartMu 
magistrates. It seems also to wve had entire control over foe 
external relations of the free cities’which were scattered fotmigb- 
out the provinces, but formed no administrative parts :ik those 
province holding their tkfote charter for which they det 
pended ,upon foe senate. The control of finance was sJso en¬ 
tirely in foe soutte’s hands., Three circumstances had combasd 
to b^ about this result. The censors, who were oi^occasiaiial 
(^Sdals, were entrusted with the leasing of foe pubUc revenues; 
foe senate not only directed tbe arnmgements made by foem, 
and received appeals i^alnst oppresrive contracts, but alireeim- 
ttpUedany fimincial.aasignfflenti.that had.to bemads daiii^ foe 
vacai^ m foe censre^. Ag^ foe details of .puUic. ex¬ 
penditure hed t»en in very rerly. times sntrusted to. foe quaestors, 
who, when foe magistracies wtm .moItfolMd, oonfoisd an en¬ 
tirely subordinate position; this itrengtfasiMd foe {wsitiosi nf 
the irenfo at the oaturel director of a yonngMfod tnexperieneed 
magistrate. Thirdly, foe general oontroliainKisedhy tha sSiste 






over'psovindci safiain inmiiadife direction of the indoBie derived 
from the provinces, which in the later republic formed the chief 
pfopertyjof the ttale. _ It had also cldmod a rigirt; utidiailingied 
tSl the time of nberiut i^aechus, of grantii^ Occupation and 
decreeing aUenatkei of public lands> or of accepting or rejecting 
gifts and heqaests to the state. Every brandi of state finance 
was therefore in its hands. In matters of criminal jurisdiction 
the senate claiined the right to set free by its decree in case of 
emeifBBcy. the full powers oi eoerdHo contained in the imperium 
of a magistrate, but limited normally in capital cases fcy successive 
lawe of appeal. The exerCiw of this right amounted to a declara¬ 
tion of martial law, aad had the effect of giving the consul riie 
same powers of summary jnrisdicticm which had resided in the 
dictatorship. It was onfy resorted to in oases of special urgency, 
sudi as the epidemic of poisoning in 331 Bia (Livy viii. 18), 
the prevalent* of Bacchanalian licence in the city m 186 b.c. 
(id. xxxix. 18^ and the formidable preponderance of the re- 
vokitumary tnbune Tiberias Gracchus in 133 b.c. TTie action 
of the senate on this last occasion evoked a vigorous protest from 
the people, on the ground that the senate was not acting on 
bdiaW of the state aga^ its enemies, but in the interest of one 
party in the state against the other; and a law of C. Gracchus 
subsequently forbade any such exercise of capital jurisdiction 
of a magistrate, whether authorized by the senate or 
not. The senate contmued, however, to make use of this decree, 
and the question of its right to do so was one of the chief points 
at ireue in the final struggle between the senatorial and demo¬ 
cratic parties! The best known instance of this decrcium ultimum 
in the last century of the r^ublic is that of 63 b.c., when Cicero 
timk summary action against the Catilinarians, and justified 
his action on the plea tfiat this decree had authorized him to do 
sOi The senate atoo exercised a poKoe control in Rome in sudden 
emergencies. It dissolved by a decree passed in 64 b.c. a number 
of trade gilds which had become the centres of political disturb¬ 
ance, and fruned decrees from time to time dealing with bribery 
and conuption. The chief feature of the democratic revolution 
at Rome whidi occupied the century following the tribunate of 
T. Gracchus was an uncompromising tqjposition to the tenure 
of these extensive powers by the senate. Sulla’s enactments in 
81 B.O., which aimed at restoring its ascendancy, show clearly 
how much power it had already lost; and his attempts to 
reinstate it were short-lived (see Rome: History 11 . “The 
Republic”). The Gracchi and Caesar alike found themselves 
obliged to override senatorial prerogative in the interests of 
pro^ssive legislation, and thou^ the senate,' owing to its strong 
hold over the ma^istriMy, succeeded repeatedly in dealing death 
to its opponents, it never regained the popular confidence; and 
the precticai extinction 6f the old senate in 40 b.c. was hardly 
kunented. 

Caesar's revision of the senatorial list and his increase of the 
senate to 900 was a return to the old practice by which kings 
vmdu-tiM **** magistrates had chosen their own body 
councillors. And though after this revision Sulla’s 
arrangement for the automatic replenishiag of the 
senate was veetored, yet the growing influence < exercised by 
Caesar and his successors ovef electi^ secured their control 
qvar thb p m v ut M t t of the senate. Still, die senate was regarded 
in the ea^ fHriacipajte as the great npresentative of rtmublican 
institutioni, and Augustus took elaborate pains to c^ide his 
authority with>«he senate. In legislation, indeed, the senate was 
tupreinn tmder the pltecipate. The l^slative powers of the 
cqmitk became very giwdimlly extinot; but long before they had 
disappeared SMtUut cMUMMa had come to take the jrface of 
in ordinary mattere, and whh this prerogative of the senate the 
jwincepe never directly mtedcred. Jurisdiction remained largely 
m the hands the republieaii odists, but euch cases ae efid not 
come under theif' cognisance were divided tetween princeps and 
senate. Thesenate,inweov«r,wailkitattheheadoftheordihary 
administration of Ronieiiuiid lftdy, together with those provinces 
wtue^. aot requiring hny militaiy force nor premntiBg spedal 
adamuMratm difiicatties, were left to'‘die care of the Roman 
peo^. It ale^ the puhlio ueasuty (see 


AWtAlmm), while Caesar administcire^ his Own treasury 
Itgrnduafly hiecaine the electing body fOt-the ttnntlal msgisri^icR 
and, as entrance to it was still won chiCi^thrdOgh the magisttiidy, 
oO“C^tation became practically the priiiciple^ oT admission. But 
the power the senate theoretically posseiaed of creating iuid 
depi^hg a {ninceps was, formally at least/^e chief qf its pTe-: 
rqmtives at this tiirfe, toough considerably ffinitod in practice. 
It had,on the other hand, lost all its control offorpigri administra¬ 
tion, which had once been the bulwark of its po\^; and thbu^ 
oec^onally consulted by the princeps, it was entirely subordinate 
to him in this department It was dearly to the advantage of the 
early Caesara to pay an apparent deference to the senate, and so 
give to their nile an apptonince of constitutionalism. But even 
in this capacity the senate did not long survive tile overthrow 
of republican government. Though occasionally roused into 
activity during the znd and 3rd centuries, it ceased after the 
period of the Julian emperors to have any real control of affairs. 
VespasiM had admitted Italians and provincials into the senate, 
with a view, no doubt, to increasing its value as a representative 
council of the emjiire ; but this widening was counterbalanced 
by the institution of an hereditary senatorial order by Augustus, 
who thus gave recognition to the practical exclusiveness which 
had grown up in the later republican period, while reserving to 
himself the right of recruiting the order. 

B, Procedure. —Senatorial procedure remained comparatively 
uncl^ged throughout the republic and the first throe centuries of the 
empire. The right of summoning the senate belonged originally to 
the consuls, and later to the consuls, praetors, and tribunes of the 
plebs. In the Ciceronian period, when all these were entitled to 
summon the meeting, the nght belonged to them in the above order 
of precedence. The magistrate who summoned the senate also 
presided and brought business before it. He first made .statements 
to the hou.se on impqrtont public .affairs, and might then at his 
discretioo ask the opinion of the house on points arising out ol 
them, or invite other senators to speak without himseli putting 
forward any definite proposition. In both of these cases he was 
expected to follow a regular order of precedence in asking for votes 
or speeches, and the magistrates of the year were precluded from 
expressing their opinion. When the chief senators had expressed 
their c^iuiqn on the motion of the president, or made proposals ol 
their own, in the former case the house divided on the motion, in 
the latter the president put to the house in succession the various 
proposals made. The only important modification of this procedure 
introduced by the principate was the extensum of all the presiding 
magistrate’s rights to the princeps, who, however, enjoyed also tire 
right ol giving his opinion a.s a private senator. 

C. / nsignia. —The senatorial insignia were not at first distinguished 
from those of ex-curule magistrates. But by degrees the broad 
stripe {latifs eJavus) on the tunic and the red shoe {caJeeus muUeus) 
became distinctive of the senator (hence laiiclaviuSf a senator). 
Seats in the tlieatre were reserved for senators; and eyen the sons 
of senators adopted the lotus clttuus as early as the reign of Augustus, 
and probably at an earlier time. Certain disquaufications were 
attached to senators in republican times, chief of which was their 
exidusion. from trade; and these were increased.under the principate. 
Failure to observe these disqualifications, or any public disgrace or 
gross misconduct, was punished by removal from the senate by the 
censors, until that office fell into abeyance after the time of ^lla. 
The censocial right of removing unworthy members irom the senate 
was revived by Augustus, and was exercised by subsequent emperois 
at a yearly revision of the list, which suj^emented the formal 
lecHOnes senatus periodically held by the princeps in his capacity 
of censor. 

U has been questioned whether the two traditional prerogatives 
of the senate, the oonU*! of the interregnum and the peimtn 
auc^itas, belonged in historical times to the senate as a body, or 
to its patrician members only, or, as some have maintained, to the 
whde body of patricians. For coafiictbig views on this subject, see 
P. Wiltems, Le Stnot, vol. fl. p. 1; T. Mommsen, StaatsrecH, 
\ 0 i 7 fit seq.; and Pim. P^sthuugen, i. ai8-a49; C. C. L linge, 
De patrum auct. comm. (Leipiig, ; O. Clason, XrMscM 

SrOrMungen Uier den r 6 m: Staat (Rostock, 1817), p. 41 et seq. In 
ftStour of the view th»A the words paires and pmricii are ui^ in this 
eoUMXion as the equivalent of senators inay be cited the parallel 
use of the term patrician magisttatsa as the equivalent of curule 
magiiitiates^ a usage due to the fact that these magistracies were for 
more than a century reserved for patricians. 

Gbnxral Bibliography. — T. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 2 (3rd 
edition, Lripti|[, 1887); P. Willems, Ijt Shied de tdffpublieue romaine 
(and-ed./ Xonvidtt, 1883); J. Ruhino, Vntersuckungen (iii. “ von 
dem Senate und dem Patriciate," CasseJ, 1830); A. H. J. Orepnidge. 
Pomsn PiMic Life^ p. 261 et seq. (rqoi); Q. W. Botsford, Soman 
Assembties ii90giy; also arh’ Rohr, HisUSry. (A. M. Cr..) 



IHIBUUb-JSMI (1743-1809),,S«iM pMtor and vobonuous 
writer'te vhm^ ^i^aiokgy, wai boiw«t Oen«va on tin 
df 1^'1741” OB of MntnlAitiotu 

to the x^eneedflipi on vegetation, Thou(^ 

MmobUp Malpi^aad Steidica Halean^ shown that a great part 

no progies^ was made until Q^les Bonnet observed o^^^es 
pldOj<ea in aerated water bdbraes of vAich toseph Pnesfley 
tecoghized as o^gen. Jiti Ingenhousz proved 'me sunultaneous 
diitappearance Of OarlmiM add ; hat it Was Senebier vdio dearly 
showed that this activity was confined to the green parts, and 
to these only in sunlight, and first gave a connected view of the 
whole process of veg^ble nutrition in strictly chemical terms. 
He died at Genevadn'tiie sand of Juk 1809. 

See Sachs, GesrMCMs tL BoUmik, and Arbtitsrt, vol. ii. 

BBHBOA. the name of two famous men (father and son), 
natives of Corduba (Cordova) in Spain, who attained eminence 
m Rome under the Early Empire. 

LtJctus Annabus Seneca (c. 54 b.c.-a.d. 39), called Seneca 
“the elder” or “the rhetorician,” belonged to a well-to-do 
equestrian family of Corduba. His praenomen is uncertain, but in 
any case Marcus is an arbitrary conjecture of Raphael of Volterra. 
During a lengthy stay on two occasions at Rome, he attended the 
lectures of famous oratpm and rhetoricians, to prepare for an 
official career as an advocate. Hb ideal orator was Gcep, and 
he disapproved of the florid tendencies of the oratory of his time. 
During the civil wars (which kept him in Spain and thus prevented 
him from ever hearing Cicero speak) his sympatWes, like those of 
hb native place, were probably with Porapey, as were those of 
hb son and his grandson (the poet Lucan). By his wife Helviaof 
Corduba he had three scms; L. Annaeus Novatus, adopted by hb 
father’s friend, the rhetorician Junius Gallio, and subsequently 
called L. Junius Gallio; L. Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher; 
Aiuioeus Mela, the father of the poet Lucan. As he died before 
his son was banished ty Oaudius (41; Seneca, ad Belviamf ii. 4), 
and the latest references in hb writings are to the period immedi¬ 
ately after the death of Tiberius, he probably diea about A.E. 3^. 
At an advanced age, at the request of hb sons, he prepared, it is 
said from memory, a collection of various school themes and their 
treatment by Greek and Roman orators. These he arranged in 
ten books of Controversiae (imaginary legal cases) in which 74 
themes were discussed, the opinimis of the rhetoricians., upon 
each case being given from dinerent points oi view, theii their 
division of ^e case into different single questions (divisio), and, 
finally, the devices for making bl^ appear white a:^ ex¬ 
tenuating injustice (colores). Each book was introduced _b^ a 
preface, m which the characteristics of individual, rhetoricians 
were discussed in a lively manner. The work b incomplete, but 
the gaps can be to a certain extent filled up mth the aid of an 
epitome made in the 4th qr 5th century for the_ use of schools. 
The romantic elements were utilized in the coUection of anecdotes 
and tales called Gesia Romanorum (?.».). For ixiob i., u., yii., ix., 
X. we possess both Ae original and the epitome; for ^e re¬ 
mainder we have to rely upon the epitome alone. Even with the 
aid of the.latter, only seven of prefaces are available. *1^ 
Controvmaae were supplemented by the Smsoriae (esKfcbes in 
hortatory or deliberative oratory), in which the question, b db- 
cussed whether cerf^ain things should or should, not. be done. 
The whole fopns the most important authority for the hbtoiy 
of contemporary omtory. Sene« was also the apthor of a lost 
hbtori^ work, containmg the hbtory of Rome from the bc(^- 
nmg of ^ civil wan almost down to hb owndeftth, after which 
it was pablbbed his son. Of this we learn something from the 
youpger Seneca’s De vita patris (H. Peter, Historicontni Ronw- 
norum fragmaUa, 1883, pp. aps, 301), of vdiich the beginning 
Was dboovemd B. Q; Niebidu:.. The father’s daun to the 
authorship of the rhetorical work, generally aocribed to'the son 
during the ii^dle ages, was vindicated by Raphaet of Voltena 
and Justus lopsius. . ... , 

, EniTioNS.-r-N., Faber (PMb> *58jJ; J. F. Gmno,yius (Leiden, 
1049, Amatesdam, j67a); (<wtwal) C, Bpj^ 1857); A- 

RiasaBag (Ufobfc.iSTS); H. J. MuUer ff»awl«fe,,with^y 
mmecenary ccojecturea). See alaoartjcle by O. RoSsharh m Famy- 


WinBOvmla Smthma U e tMid ivi. pb » (*894)4 .itXoaMRehMdie 
HiM, aS.JtaeMm Musumm tsauk, itoip, Behaao, 

G t s aMk l t 4 tr rdinbcMWiMWsnMvdfe a (4899); .Md tie diaptet «a 

" Ih^DeclaiiBen,'.' (n C. A. iS is wov tiffittery if . i. 

On Seneca's sMe, sM IfM.Sander, JD*r S^aOfiiraifokdte 
SMtr AiS. (Waien, tliT-aSMj. At. AbMm. i)* S a n a m S'rtatww 
ant 4 <s«idi (Gienen, tsW); tfi. .NosdeRi. Oit aiatk$.,J(mmttprom 
(>898), p. seej «o bis nfinenoe niMO>hb»aeB the pUleaevher, 
£. RoUaad.i><i'*<>)!iMNK<d< SSn 8 ;«w(*/ibtMSdM.vM«Hr$nirF 4 iiSfM« 
(a pMotopfo (1906). Ontheiiseof SeMeadKtbe GastoAemsiMMWie) 
see L, FBedlInder, DmsSeUiaigm mu . dm, SBkrttttchielite iRmm 
(Eng. tnna., .id, p. 16 and appendix in iv.). < . . .> 

Luaus Aknabvs (e. 3 bx.-a.e. 6f),'statesman and 

|duh»ophM’, was the second son Of the ihetorKMfo'" Hb teochbfs 
were Attains, a Stoic, and 'Sotion, a pupil of‘^8 his 

youth he was a vegetarian and a water-drinker, .hat fw lathes 
checked hb indulgence in asoeticbm. He devoted hbaaslf..to 
rhetorical and phikMoplucal studies and early won a reputation 
at the bar. Garni criticised hb style as mere mosaic (mwmi'rtwtts; 
nutras) or “ sand without lime,” yet being fo inelity jealous of fib 
successes he would have put him to death bed he not been assured 
that he was too consumptive to live long (Suet. CaUg. 03; Dio 
Cassius fix. 19. 7). Under Claudius hb political career (hq!had 
been quaestor) received a sudden check, for the mfiuence_ of 
Measollina having effected the ruin of JuUa, the sbter of. Gaius, 
Soteca, who was c(»nprombed by her' dOvmfall, was banitiied 
to (Corsica', a.d. 41. There eight weary years Of waiting were 
relieved by study and authorship, with occasional attempts to 
procure hb return by such gross flattery of Claudius as b.found 
m the work Ad Pofybium de consolaHone or the panegyric on 
Messalfina which he afterwards suppressed. At length '^e^ tide 
tumedj the next empress, Agrippina, had him recalled, appointed 
praetor, and entrusted vrith the education of her son Nero, then 

^ eleven years old. Seneca became in fact Agrippina’s con- 
itial ad-vber; and his pupiFs accession increased hb power. 
Be was consul in 57, and during the first bright years of the new 
reign, the quinquetmitm Neronis, he shared the adminbtration 
of alfairs with Bumis, the praetorian prefect The govern¬ 
ment in the hands of these men was wise and humane; their 
influence over Hero, whife it laAted, was salutary,, thpiuh some¬ 
times maintained by doubtful means (see Neeo). We must, 
however, regard the gyneral tendency of Seneca’s >measuMs; 
to judge him as a Stoic philosi^er by the counsels of pjerfo^on 
laid down in his writing would tie much the same thing' oi. fo 
apply the standard of'Bew Testament morality to the career of a 
Wobey or Mazarin. 'He b the type of the man of tetters who 
rises into favour -by talent'and suppleness (comitas honesUi), 
and b entitled 'as such fo the rare credit of a Ifeheficent riile. 
In course of time Nero got to dislike him more more,; the 
death of Burras in 62 gavea shock to hb position. 'In vain did he 
petition for permission to retire. Even when he had sou^ 
privacy on the plea of 111-beal^ he coulij not Avert'Ws (foom; 
on a i^rge of being concerned in Pbo’s cqnspiiacy ,fie wi^forced 
to commit suicide. Hb maidy end migm be held in some 
measure to redeem the weakness of bis life but for the testimony 
it bears to hb constant study of effect and Ostentatious self- 
complacency. , Hb second wife, Pompeia Paulijiat of noble 
famdy, attempted to die with him.' His enonnous wealth -Was 
estimated at 390 millions of sesterces.^ He'had soo ivoty tables 
inlaid with citron fegdd (Dio bd. 10, fidl. t). Soine of tfic.^Hsets, 
probably in admiratbn of hb ethics, reckoned Seneca ambng tfie 
Chrbtians; thb assumption In its tarn led to the foigery of a 


rise to an mteresting historical problem, most thorouglifir db- 


Seneca is at once ^ foost eminent among the Latin wtifen eiCfoe 
Silver Age and In A 'Special aenae thdr teptesentative, not least 
tiecaiise he waS foe MmtAor at a -feUe style. Hie mfeettd' and, 
sentimental which giadnally grew tip in foe «St cento^ 

A.P. became fogSained fax him, and appears equally fo evStyfofeg' 
which he Wrote, whether poetry 'qriprfoe, as the finished jati-' 
daCt of inijedniW concentrated upon deefematwy' tixe^Cije*.' '•ah^ 
stance befog saerffieed to fotfo. and thought to pcfot. Even iwciMy 
of AetfofoiS conceit ih turn contributes td foe d a i atm ig efMOt, mm 






oiMmeat, nw ttov«lty and vcmtiHt]' ot beatmest, pt 
rt t ro h d lluaUolty and atadlad abwace <rf plan. Bnt the ohlel 
WMM is the epigtaa (ewWmhii). nmiming up in tene indaive 
■MUMdt flit ghtt Pi a whale period. " Seneca it a nua pf rtal 
•Mina,'* wtiM MdMhr, " which ia after all the mala thing; not 
at he iinjoit to him, one most know the whole nage of that litera- 
taw to which ha bdonged and roaliae how well he anderstood the 
art ei auhiiqi toauthmg even of what waa moat abaurd." Hia 
wocka wew upon various subiecta, <r) Hia OroHont, ptobaUy the 
apeaobea whioh Nero delivered, ate loit. at also a bio^phy of hia 
father, and (a) hia earlier adentihc wocka, anch aa the monogia^ 
deacrifaing India and Egypt and one tmon earthquakea {Nat. 
vl. 4. a). The aeven exhmt hooka of fkyiitai Jaii»stigati<m {Natu- 
ifalap QmMiptM: tmna. joha Clarke, with intcod.^ Sir. Archibald 
Geikb, 1910) tieat in a,popular m a nner of meteorology and 
attronomy: the work haa ttttb ackatific merit, yet here ana there 
Seneca, or hia auttiMitv. haa a duewd gnesa, *4. that tbero ia a 
ecnnexlaa between ea^qoakea and votcanoea, and that comets 
are bodiM like tiia nkmeia revolving in fixed orbita. (3) The .Sofirs 
m tht Diatit (and deification, Utnally “ piunpkinincatioa ") 0/ 
Opuitat (^. Sficheler, Berlin, lS8z) ia a aiwclmen ot the " aatim 
Menippea ' or medley of proae and verae. The writer'a aplte against 
the aaod empemr before whom he hod cringed servilely showi h> a 
sotiv f a d i ion when he fastens on the wise and liberal meaante of 
coniening the franchiee npon Gauliab nobles as a theme for obnae. 
U) The remaining ptoae works are of the nature of moral essays, 
beating variooi ti nea—t welve so<alled Diahguts, three booka 
(m Clitaaitoy dedicated to Nero, aeven On Stntfits, twenty booka of 
LMm la Luetiiiu (ed. Hense, Leipzig, 1898; W. C. Snmmera 
pnblished a selection in igio). They are all alike in discussing 
practical quastiona and in addressing a tingle reader in a tone of 
familiar conversation, the objections be ia supposed to make being 
ooeationaliy cited and answerM. Seneca had me wit to discover that 
coodnct, which ia. after all *' three-fourths of life," could furnish 
inexbauttible topics of abiding universal iatereat far superior to the 
imaginary tbemes set in the achoolf and abundantly analysed in his 
father's Conlnvirnai and Suasoriai, such as poisoning cases, or 
tymnuloide, or even historical peraraa like Hannibal and Sulla. 
The.innovation took the public taste,~plaln matters of urgoit 
peraonal concern sometimes treated casuisticaUy, sometimes m a 
liberal vein with serions divergence iron the orthodox standards, 
bnt always with an earnestness which aimed directly at the reader's 
edification, pragrsis towards virtne and general moral improve¬ 
ment. The essaw aw in iact Stoic sermons i for the creed of the 
later Stoics bad become less of a philosophical sysfem and more of 
a religion, especially at Rome, where moral and theological doctrines 
alone attracted Uvely interest. TW# ‘School is remarkable for its 
anticipation of mtidera etitioal conceptions, for the lofty morality 
of ifa exhortations to forgive Wjnties and overcome evil with good; 
the ohkmtion to unlveisal benevolence bad been deduced from the 
cosmopMian otinciple ^t, all men are brethren. In Seneca, in 
addition to ag this, there is a distinctively religions temperainent, 
which finds egression in phriaes ooiioutiy suMestiveof tile spiritual 
dootrfaxea ot Cnrl st i i nl ty. Yet the vertMu jMmctdeaca is sometimes 
a mere acddent, as when he uses soar ipirittps; and in the same 
writings he sometimes advocates what is wholly repulsive to (^istimi 
feeling, as the duty and privilege of suicide. ' 

'In tiie tragediei wblw boar ^neca's name (Nncidts ■ Faanu, 
nysftw, PkomttMs, Pkaaita, OaHfm*, Traaiu, 3 t$iaa, Agamamao, 
VmaUt (Mestu) the defscti of his prose style are exaggerated 3 as 
epsdinens of pompons rant they are probal^ unequair^; and the 
nytiuh is mmleasant Owing m the monotonous structure of the 
lamhlbs and me nefibet of syni^ela in the anapaestic systems. 
The praetesrta OeMvw, also ascribed to him, contains plain aUnaions 
to Nero's end, a^ mast tharetorg be the product of a later iu^d. 
The douht ssi.to his authorship of tjie tragedies is due to a blander 
of Sldohluk Ajtofflnarii (ix. 129-231)ag^st it must be set .Qnin- 
tihan’e testimMy ("111' Medra Senecam," be. a. 8). Tin 
iudgisiMt of Taeltne {Aim. xiil. 4. rj, 42 eq., xlv. si-sfi, icv. 60 eq.) 
Is.nKise favqaxable than that of Sio, who may poidmy detiya m 
oooiwt feqm Ihe slanden of some personal enemy like Supua. At 
Mast elghtean proas woAs have been lost, aihohg them Dl tuptr- 
sMMwS«,'iUi httaefic'itoiia the popular cOnoeptlmui Of the gods, emd 
Ba' OMfriweai'o, isbkih, 'to Jndp by the eadont fiesgments, muatlmvB 
boM intowsting mw»h Since GolUps (apL.a. 3) cites a .l^ok xxU. 
of m JUNsrt to taeiiifu, pomt of .theia..hav9 bem lost 
TIm bMt teict ot, .Oto brose worics, that of Haase in Tettbiier'a 
(rS^); waa re-editod Iil'l87a-.t874 and 1898. ^ Mwe rscen^ 
OettshakosvtWd the ttxt'Ot'JUm ia bimpdis aldi daamtda (Beilin, 
1876), JL Af ilfiooh that of .tha Ahahg wwia' hhw' ad. loompliBted by 
Vahk^ 1470), and Gerta PmJDtia^i,,(CopMpif^i8“'‘^ 
There k. no Maapjeto exegeticai ttnmakXaxy, either ^glish or 
~~man, uloo nai been done rmteantically linoe the notes of 
fins wad Gannovina. These is, Jaawavat, RuhkopTa ed. with 
to notos, J vids,:(mP<ig> r797-ift|kl, ABA Lemaire's VMiOrum 
•*' “iai a vda., prose apl W*art; Thq tontot the 

^ iw», 

, Berfia, 1878-M79) ; verse trana. by F. 1 . 
padon, 2908). Nisani,' Atobr it msmn at it 
it la iSa a t net (efb ed:, Haris, t>^, bos 



,..Xso (a yc 
and 


criticised thelK'in detail. Of some goo monojliiiphs WftiisiH ai in 
Eng e l m a nn may ho mentioned, in Mktim to the above, G,< Pnisaiet. 

Tragtiiai, it OMt-Ut MaapriiiiiUi / (Haiia, iSdiji A, 
Borgeas, State, iitewinae moralit dm AaioHinitaui' eoaipattUio 
(Leipzig, r»57)E. F. Gelpto, t>t State, vita tt Morifhto (Berhj 
>84^; Hol&etr, Dtt Pkilosoph Siatea. (Rastodt, See alzo 

^ e. Bill, Somaa Soeitty from Ntro to Manut AunHat (1904). 

(R. t^* . 

juSnCA, h tritie of North American Indiana of Iroqnoian 
stock. They call themselves Tshoti-dondetumga, “ people of fte 
mountain.’* The French called them TsoanoaUmm. \ Their 
former range was in western New York state between Seneca 
lake and the Genesee river. They were one of the Six Natioiu 
League of the Iroouois, and eventualh^ became the most im¬ 
portant tribe of the league. They were foremost in all the 
Iroquoian wars, and were the official guardians of the western 
frontier of the league. On the defeat of the Erie and Neuter 
tribes they occupied the county west of Lake Erie and sourii along 
the Meghany to Feiuisylvania. They fought on ihe En|^ish 
side in the War of Independence. About 9700 are now on 
reservatums in New York State, while a few are in Oklahoma 
and on Grand river reservation, Ontario. 

For Seneca Cosmology see aisf Aan. Stport Bureau Amtr. Ethnol. 
(1899-1900). 

. SENBCA FALLS, a village of Seneca county, New York, 
tJ.S.A., in the townshro of Seneca Falls, on Seneca Outlet, or 
river (which connects Lake Seneca and Lake Cayuga), almut 
42 m. W.S.W. of Syracuse. Pop. (1900), 6519, of whom 801 
were _foreto-bom; (1905 slate census/673^; of the town¬ 
ship, including the village (1905), 7544. ^e village is served by 
the New York Central & Hudson River, the Lehigh Valley and 
electric toburban railways, and by the Seneca & Cayuga Canal. 
In the village are the Mynderse (public) Library and the Johnson 
Home for Old Ladies (1868). Cayuga Lake Park, apleasure resort, 
is 3 m. distant and is reached by electric railway. The village is 
the shiMing point for a faming and dairying r^on. The nver 
here fa& 50 ft. and provides a good water power; among the 
manuitoctures are pumps and hydraulic machinery, woollen goods, 
wagons and fam implements. Seneca Falls was settled about 
1790, ud was iint incorporated as a village in 1831, its charter 
as reviiwd in tpoi being similar in some respects to that of a city. 
In Seneca Falls on the 19th and 20th of July 1848 was held a 
Woman’s Rights Convention, the first in the United States.* 

BENSnUDKlg, ALOIS (xni-tBSi), German inventor of 
liAography, was bom at Munich on the 6th of November 1771, 
his father Peter being an actor at the Theatre Royal. Owing to 
the death of his father he was unable to continue his legal studies 
at the universiW of Ingolstadt, and tried to support himself as a 
performer and author, but without success. In order to accelerate 
the publication of one of his works, he frequent^ spent whole 
days in the printing office, and found the process of printing so 
simple that he conceived the idea of purchasing a small printing 
press, thus enabling himself to print and pubm his own com- 

E ositions. Unable to pay for tM engraving of his compositions, 
e attempted to engrave them, himself. He made numerous 
ejqierimehts with utcle success ; tools and skill were alike 
wanting. COpper-plates were ei^nsiye, and the want of a 
sufficient number , entailed the temods process 0! grinding and 
{mlishing afresh those he had used. About thu period his atten¬ 
tion aw. accidentally directed to a fiiie piece of Kellheim stone 
wbkh he bai) punhased for Ae purpose of grinding his ink. 
His iiiea ^ use it mete^ fpr practice in his exercises in 
writing back^ds, the ease with which the stone could be ground 
and polished .ahew being the chief inducement. Wh 3 e he was 
enga^ ede qa^ in polishing a stone slab on which to continue his 
(9(erasei3, lui inp&er^ entered ihf room and desired him to tvrite 

^ Hie eoiiiventioa, under the teoderahlip ol Eficretta Hett and 
Hliiabeth Cady Canton, adopted, a “ Deulanation of Sentiments" 
nKUdellod after tto American Baclnration of Independence, and 
resolved " that it Is the duty of the women of fibis country to secure 
to themselves their sacred right to the elective bnnehise,'* and 
".mat' the same amount of virtoe, d« 3 icacy and refinement ot be- 
hkyioiir tiiat is toqiiiied of woman in ^e social'state Shotdd also^be 
impjlced of man, imd^e same tranSgrtSsleak Shoald Mvisitad with 
eqiml severity on'bom man told wotaan:** 
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her * l>iU fcr tte ^iMr*%onum, iH» iiM Maitfaig for the MHen. 
Neither tejJerjDW in)|; l^ieihg at hand, ^ written on ^ 

stone he OM just poliBhed. The ink need was compost p{ wax, 
soap and hsnp'bla^ Some thneafterawds, when about to wipe 
the writing focna the stone, the idea aUwt once struck him to try 
the etfect of biting the stone adth aqua fortis. Surrounding the 
stone with a.bordw of wax, ho ooverra its surface with a mixture 
of one pert of aqua fortis ten parts of watm. The result of the 
experimnt was that at the end of five minutes be found the 
writing elevated about the tehtii part of a line (tIj in.). He 
then jwaceeded to apply the printing ink to the stone, using at 
first a cmninon printer’s ball, but soon found that a thin piece of 
board covered with fine cloth answered better, communicating 
the ink ittore equally. He was able to take satisfactory im¬ 
pressions, and, the method of printing being new, he hc^d to 
obtain a patent te it, or even some assistance from the govern¬ 
ment. For years Senefelder continued his experiments, until the 
art not only became simplified, but reached a high dtgree of 
excellence in his hands. In later years the king of Bavaria 
settled a handsome pension on Senefelder. He died at Munich 
in 1S34, having lived to see lits invention broi^ht to compara¬ 
tive perfection. 

UWXGA, the dried root of the Polygala Senega, which is 
ofiicial in the British and United States pharmacopoeias. Senega 
contains an active principle, saponin. Senega is used chiefly 
as a stimulating expectorant in chronic bronchitis. It is occasion¬ 
ally used as a diuretic in renal dropsy. It is a cardiac depressant, 
and is contra-indicated in diseased conditions of the heart. 
It has a tendency to upset the digestion, and is therefore only 
used in combination with other drugs in what are termed ex¬ 
pectorant mixtures. 

SENEGAL, a river of West Africa, entering the Atlantic about 
16® N., some 10 m. below St Louis, ^ter a course of fully 1000 m. 
It is formed by the junction of the Bafing or Black river and 
the Bakhoy or White river, and its chief affluent is the Faleme. 
North of the Senegal the, Sahara reaches the coast, and for 
over 1000 miles no river enters the ocean. 

The Bafing rises in the Futa Jallon highlands about 9400 ft. 
above sea-level, in 10' 28' N., 10° 5' W., its source beii^ within 
125 m. of Konalcry on the Gulf of Guinea. It is joined in about 
ri“ 10' N. and 11° 45' W. by the Tene, which rises in 13° W. and 
10° 37' N. and flows north-east. A little south of 12° N. the 
Bafing is a large stream 250'yds. wide, and is here separated from 
the sources of the Faleme by a line of hills 2600 ft high, which 
send to the latter river four important streams rising in about 12® 
N. The Bafing follows a northward course for about 350 m., 
during which it descends by a series of rapids till it reaches a level 
of 360 ft. above the sea. The headstreams of the Bakhoy rise 
between ir® 30' and 19® N. and q° 90' and 9® 50' W. on the N.E. 
versant of the bills which here form a narrow divide between the 
basin of the Senegal and that of the uppw Niger. The Bakhoy, 
in its upper course much intesifiipted by rapids, flows N.E., but 
about 19 ° 15' N. turns north-westward. Its principal affluent, 
the Baoie fRed river), and. its headstreams rise fartho: tost on 
the northera slopes of the hills which above Bamako shut in the 
Niger. eastern headwaters of the Seneg^ thus drain a large 
area adjacent to the upper Niger. The Baffle flows north and m 
a series of loops reaches 14® 90' N., where it turns westward and 
in about 13® 30' N. wad 10° W. joins the Bakbey- Aft» receiving 
the Baffle, the Bakhoy, now a river of fine .proportions, flows 
Wt tyN. through rockycduntry in a narrow valieyi Inn® 55' 
W.'and 13® 48^ N. it imites witii the Bafing.. Ati the confluence t^ 
Bakhoy is 800 ft. wide, the Bafing at tl^ point having a width 
of 360 ft 

After the junction of the Black and White riven the united 
itreani it known os Bie Senegal. The confluence is called BaffflaM, 
•Vs. “meeting of the waten.” IMovr BafulaM the river flows 
N.W. through a valley bordered on ritfaer aide:by bflla vAiich throw 
out lOfflcy spun, over which the Senegal daKendtin.wancceasioa qf 
falls, those of Gfflna (rOoit) and of 4 ?un (;pM)C 6a ft)baing tba nicat 
important It ieorives from the nerth seveeal httemuttent streams, 
the chief, usually carrying a ffflr anmuqt pt. wate, bring the Khnin 
or KoBinbine, couiing from the Kaarfa iflateaii. .tfrenm the South 
it it joined by the Faleme, a considerable river whkb' rises in lifliy 


eeuatrti in alMHri'n*^3a^ K. aiffl it* go' W.( tlhe^flat^ttdhe 
Isanc 'Senegai fli'daa.t»eh»9flM tlie<MHr«e ;sagh»|ffli IhaBrims, 
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Feld WIs is the town Of On tiie left-bank of Hie tivbr; 
t w ee n the faHs and BaksI (8j m^ titase are twantowsved' '> .nriRowa^' 
of which aeveral, such as that at ifoyes, as* dimcult. 'i(#y<IS la tiie 
limit of. navigahiiity from the sea. From tflat town a. n^wsy 
connects with the navigable waters of the ifoper Niger at Bamako 
(seeSkKXOALt Couafry, I,'), » . .1 ■ 

Below &kel the river passes through: flatter ooimtoy sad presSats 
a aaties of gnat reaches. It sends oS numbers of dtvMgeat channels 
(called aMrifQft) formiiw several islands, the huegest Geing that of 
Mqrfil, no m. long. The river attaint its most nOrtheny print, 
i 6*'3D' N., in about 15® ro' W. Thereattor it mnsS-'W. afM UMUly 
due S. In the last 10 m. of its eoune it runs parallel to the aaP, from 
which it is separated by a narrow line of dunes. On an islaad at 
the head of this 10 m. is St Louis, theicapital of the colony of Senegal. 
At this point the right branch of the nver is only joo ft frmn%e 
open Atlantic. A marigot, caUed the Ndiadier or Matingttins, 
leaves the river 40 m. above St louis, pierces the dunes at flood time 
and reaches the sea, jo m. N. of riie mouth of the river. The Senegal 
indeed has what is styled an interior delta, but, with the exceptton 
of the marigot named, all the (hvergent branriws rejoin the main 
stream before the sea is reached. ' 

The compaiatiue scantiness of its sources, the steepness of its 
upper course and the laoid evaporation which takes plsix after the 
short rainy season would make the Senegal an insignificant stream 
for more than half the year; but natural dams cross the channel at 
intervals and the water accumulates behind them in deep teaches, 
which thus act as reservoirs. In the rainy season the barriers are 
submeraed in succession, the reaches are filled and the plains of the 
lower Senegal are changed into immense rngthes. Lake Cayor 
on the right side of the lower Senegal and Lak^’aniaful'(Outer) on 
the left constitute reserve basins, receiving the surplus waters of the 
river during flood and restoring them in the djey season. In the 
upper part of the river riie reservoirs are partially protected by 
curtains of verdure from the effects of the evaporation which makes 
itseK so Severely felt on the treeless seaboard. Owing to these 
natnral " locks,” the Senegal never discharges less than 1700 or 
1800 cubic ft. per second. The lower Senegal forms the boundary 
between the Sahara and the western Sudan; the line of its in¬ 
undations b un ethnographic march between the giomadlc Berber 
and the settled Negro. 

From July to October the level of the Senegal shows a series ffl 
fluctuations, with, however, a general increase nil the end of August 
or beginning of September, when the maxfoium occurs. Bokts 
drawing from i ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. can ascend to Kayes from the be¬ 
ginning of Jime to the middle of November; steamers draiynif 
4 ft 3 in., from July to October inclusive; and ritean steamers, 
lightened so as to draw 11-13,ft., during August and 8et>ttfi)ber. 
From Mala to the sea, a distimee of 215 m., the Senegal is navigable 
all the year round by vessels drawing not more than to ft. 

The existence of tiie Senegal appears to hove been, known 
to the ancients. It is usually regarded os the Otretes or 
Cbreraetes of Hanno, and the Nochyris and j^nibotus of the 
Greeks and Romans, but itis not possible definiti^ to identify it 
with any of the rivers on Ptolemy ’$ map. Idrisi and othermedievol 
Arabian geographers undoubtedly refer to it. The seamen cd 
Dieppe ore said to have discovered thefiver about i j6o,and fveti 
to have built a fort which became the nucleus of the towii pf 
St Louis, but this daira is unproved ^see Ovwxa), Tlie mouth 
of the S^gal, then called Senega, was entered in by the 
Portuguese navigator Dinas Diu (who 'fought it a wmtrin arm 
of the Nile), and in 1455 Codamosto ascended river for some 
distance. lUo Afrkapus righ^^ describes, its lower course os 
*' severing by its windihg chamne! the barren ^ naked soil from 
the green and fyiiitfu].'’* It WOS' not until 1637 that th 
tions of the upper river began, Jonnequih, Sieur de ! 
in that year ascending the river some 900 m. above St laiuis. 
In 1697 Andf6 Brfle reached the islutd of Morfil, while in 1698 
he penetrated part the Felu Tnlb, At thsit ^ttd g e ogr i * 
regarded the «nsg«l as the iwtmination of ^ Niger, a t 
hdd until MnxKo PaikfB demonstration of theicostward cinitHbiif 
that stream. Park himseN added much to the knewle^ef tin 
upper basin.of the Senegal, It was flotui^tiriflig that tSe^dtee 
(^4»f the Baflng) was located, by Ga|pB:d Mollien, 

See O. HoflUn’, Ditmverte in MwreW du SMgal st-fb da-CmiMt 
(Paris, ed. s8M, wifb tottoduetibn'by L. • lta »ai bs i» «MrilteB; 
j, Ancelle, Lu Explorations ms SMgal »l imts lu conlrM MftfaM 
1886 ); it OUrier, U SMgal (Paris, s6<>8); Gntain 
FfonifigBt,' ‘"'E'Hydtofnipbte dS flSUve SMgal}'*' 4 n B,S.G. CMK 
iWr(((mte;'Xkxu;'(t90ffl.'' " • '' 







> • country •< Wert AW* betongi^^Rww#. 
Af tkeottMiicd cjwreiiiMi ft »the tand •***ted by to 9e«8M 

SSS««I deSiKtive rtetes; of Up^ 

Sm^ md Nkef, with « droendent Milftmy Temtory; <3) 
the Territoty diMaijrctanifc The fiwtf oOl^ Indude* the most 
werteriy coast region of Africa; a large .p^ m the second colony 
is tocounby enclosed in the great bend of to N^er.i wduk to 
MflltasyTerritoiy weastoftot rtver. The Territory dE Maure- 
m njto is part of to western Sitoto, stretdih^ indefinitely nc^ 
fnm lto Seoegal river.. .Jf indudes to oasis of Adtat Trtnur 
i«e Assak) s^m to ooart regimis between Cape Blanco and 
to Senegal river. In to present article the two cokmiei are 
d^t wim in separate sections (I. t^d 11 . below)^ the stoiy of 
French coni^uest and colonization throughout this vast r^ion 
forming Seetwii III. > 

I. SrancoAL 

Scneigd is bounded iN. 1 ^ to Terntory of Ifauretania, W. fay 
the Atlantic, S. by Portuguese Guinea and French Guinea, and 
E. ^ to Faleme, which separates it from Upper Senegal and 
Kiget. Wedged into Sene{^ and surrounded by it save seawards 
is to firitim colony of to Gambia. Senegal colony proper 
consists of to towns of Dakar, St Lwiis, Goree and Rufisque, a 
narrow strte of territory on eit^ side of the Dakar-St Louis 
teilway, and a fen^etached spots, and has an area of 438 sq. m. 
with a populatioi^iensus of 1904) of io7,8s6. The rest of to 
country consistt of native states under French protection, and 
includes, since Ipoo, the nortiiem bank of the river SenMal 
w wluL In this larger sense, which is that eipploy ed in tos 
article^ Senegal covers awut 74,000 sq. m., with an estimated 
population of 1,800,000. Among to protected states is Bondu 
lg.v.) lyitw imroediatito west of the lower Faleme. 

PKyticM —toe coast iottbwS a S.S.W. direction from the 

mouui of the Senegal to Cape Verde, the most Western polnt of the 
African continent; tonce it bends aouth as far as Cape Roso, when 
the Forbiguese .troptier begins. The only gnlf on the coast is that 
Vrhieh Um'to 'to! toth of Cape Verde and contains to tsland of 
Gotm tj.if,).' The tost ili to nortiiern part is low, arid, desolate and 
duae-Muited, its monotc^ relieved only here and there by cliffs and 
pUlteauA Further south It becomes marshy, end Clothed with Itixnrl* 
anf.yairtatiott. A tfttle to to north of to Gambia the coast-line is 
■hto.pmken by'to archipelago of islands formed by the Sahim 
ertoaiT, whilst sdiuth of to CambU). is the broad estuary of the Cksa- 
manoe. Between to Senegal and to Gambia and as far east as 
about W., the country behind to aeaboatd ia a aligbtly elevated 
and, (Or ftw moot part, bunn plalp. Further east ia a mountainous 
ajxt fertile region witii altitudes ofxiver 4000 ft. The tountato sink 
ahniptly towards to Fliger valley, Whue southwards they join to 
Puts jallm highkhdf. On tobosth toy extend to the left bank 
o( to Sanegal and throw cut span into to desert beyond. The 

g .to.vO, its tributary the Foiamei and to upper course of to 
fj.e.i are the .chief rive^ which drain the country. The 
already mentioned, b a river-like estuary which penetrates 
o m. and ia into many channels. It’is nbvinbie 'from 
fos 60 m. The Caoamaaca flows between to Gambia to. 
to MTtii AAd'to Canbap to to south, and has a drainage arfa of 
fomo .flobo aq. m, Riaiag in to Fata JfUon, to tiver hu a 
coutsa Of about iii tn., and at Sedhiu, ids m. from to sea, la il m. 
bn)Hfl. ' 'FOily mites lower down it bhwsd by a nortom tnbutary, 
to Sougeogu, wed thsnoe to togpeean forma. With 11 a ntunenwa 
laitfbt toontim aw. estory. TbWawth of ithe tiv" i» fuhy * “• 

' ‘ . Sbt to tevun feet of water covet the her at low tide, to nver 
H^yrgdlfle jfhallow'i^ught vessels for to giuatar part of its 

i.-^^Tbo knr esgiaa of to seaboard baa a vary uaiiorm 
ahMswtar.: ItcoMlrta attodtonto or clsar rocka and loose be^ of 
'' h soil, eonteb>iMli«oafine sheila. At certain poiiita. Inch, aa 
varae and Cto rtOKQ.tpr Rouge), to red nLiiditdnea'crop out, 
.i to tatteMts haiici^''AS>il7 utea also oesnr, and ht intuvab 

_tMdlflMataw atiattaaia l i* wmptrd by bwadHoamygdadoidland 

voteaaie imikA, Foc'inataaoM^ »ond of Gotos.b P? 

bw of to mouafalna la lot^ k Crttato plaoea of^y.^te, ^ 
more gener^ irt gtaoll^) “ wachro. In toaa 

distill mlcawtomwwilwent. IronahU gmd are'fbanfl 
into, m o nnt ai na S li d toaUttvialdeiWiftA-.Many idto'vtoysto 

c aomad with fsraleiiqai: bat.tonafti4flftw«ouotiaf l*>«torarid 

fs£iMM-.Xhere am ^asaaa()iiB,..the,^,iMid tiie tafaiy or 
to.liittr •mtsmpcanntow with to iMMto anmmer, 
rainy aaaaon to wiiid'blowa from to sea, m .Hha dry aesaon, tha oa»<: 



nwtoi aw«e0a seaward from, the Stora. Along to fsolioord thp 
to a waaoA lao ardaodiagreaawej,. iatojiitnriar.it ia tempe^ m to 
toee mbbto whUb eOmapond to to Etopean winter nr to ielt 
of to Ttar 'tolteat 'il axoeaaive. %e iuMam namto igaf to 
toi»t'FA erhkh ate exeqitionalatBt'LaaiAbeaoaaealBwjt to nils 
at fi)almi'oa ,toiipper Sendai, Tim mean imnpaqtod ■^iSt.Loqb 
ied8*,t0.7o°F. The rainy seaaon begin! at Gome Ortwedn, to ayth 
of'iune and to tathof July. During fhia period sfonha are frequent 
BM to SsMgal overflows wed floods to lowbuida, to heat -and 
hiifflidily rentoing to cOnatiy xfiected very rmhsalthy. . Seveto 
diatrirta formerly covered with forest, to which fart Verde 
owed its name, are now, treeless, a. continual slow diminution in to 
rainfall being to result.* Kb part of the country ia aUlted for per¬ 
manent occupation by Europeans. YeSow fever, malaria, Ac., once 
peevalant jnto.tawna,have been successfully combated by attention 
to sanitation. 

Flora. —The principal tree >i 3 the baobab (Adansonia digitdt^), 
which sometimes at the height of 24 ft. has a diameter of 34 and a 
circnmfereBce of 104 ft. Acacias are numerous, one species, A. 
adatuonia, being valuable for top'timbet. Among the palm-trees 
ia the ronitr, whose wood reaMn moisture and the attacks of insects; 
in some plimes, as in Cayor, it forms magnificent forests. .The 
mampataa grpws sometimes 100 ft. high, its branches beginning at i 
height of abont 23 ft. Landolphia and other rubber plants, and the 
oil-palm, grow luxuriantly in to C^mance district. The kailte, 
or abea-btttter tree, it common, tlw indigo is abundant, and the 
cotton plant is indigenous. 

Fauna, —The lion of Senegal and the neighbouring countries di&rs 
from to Barbary lion ; its colour is a deeper and brighter'-yfellOw, 
and its mane ia neither so thick nor so long. Other beasts of prey 
are to leopard, the wild cat, the cheetah, to civet and to hyena. 
The wild boar ia clumaier than to European variety. Antelopes and 
gazelles occur in large herds ; to giraffe is found in the region of the 
upper Senegal; the elephant is rare ; the hippopotamus is gradually 
ditaj^fiearto. CrocodiiM swarm in to upper Wegal. Monkeys and 
apes of disecent species (to chimpanzee, to colobus, to cyno- 
cephalus, Ac.), the squirrel, rat and mouse abound. The hedgehog, 
marmot, porcupine, hare, rabbit, &c., are also met with. Among the 
more noteworthy birds are the ostrich, which migrates to the Sahara; 
to bustetd, found in desert and uncultivated districts; the mara¬ 
bout, a kind of stork, with its beak black in the middle and red at the 
point, which frequents the moist meadowlands and the kmwns ; the 
brown partridge, the rock partridge and the quail in the plains and on 
the mountain sides ; and the guinea-fowl in the thickets and brush¬ 
wood. Along the coast are caught to'sperm whale, the manatee and 
the cod-fish. 

/nAaiifawto.—-The inhabitaati of Senegal are,mainly, “ Moors ” 
and allied Berber races, and Negroids. The Moors, or rather 
Barbers (Ttarzas, Braknas and Duaish), inhalnt the right bank 
of the Sen^l. Fula (Peuls) are found in various paru of the 
counSty. Negroids, however, form the bulk of the population. 
There are few, if any, tribes of unmixed Negro Wood, thou^ 
in most of than tbs Negro element largely predominates. The 
best known of these tribes are the Wolofs and Mandi^os, the 
last-named a widespread group of allied peoples bearing many 
names such as SvidcoMs and Bambaras. Mandingos inhabit 
tile basins of the upper Ni^er and the upper Senegal, and the 
western slope of the mountains of Futa Jallon. Under the name 
of Wakme or Wongara they are also found in all the immense 
tract enclosed in the bend of the Niger. The Berbers, Fula and 
Mandingos ate Moslems. The Wolofs and the Serers inhabit 
the seaboard from St Louis ta the Gambia, ondrthe left bank of 
the Senegal ftom its moutii to Dagana. TheiBalanta inhabit 
tite left bank of theCasamance; they are allied to the Mandin^s. 
The princ^ languam spoken are Wok^, Fuk, Serer, Mandii^ 
and' Amb^ The river’ Sencf^ marks, the line of separation 
between Welof and Arabic.. Fula is the language of the Fula 
and Tukulora (Fulft balf-breeda); Mandii^ comprises several 
dialecta and is widely speken. Polygamy is gc»en^ prartised. 
^ve raiding has been stopped and. domestic slavery is not 
recognised by the French. (See Beukrb, Fuia> Wiaor, 
Uandinoo, &c.) .1 

Towns. —The chief towns of Senegal are St Lonis, pop. (1904) 
*8,469, Dakar (^,4JW, Goree (ijoo) (all aeparately nottced) and 
Rdilqua. Hufiaque (z*,44fii includiag anburhe, 19,177) *■ a seaport 
14 ak. E Of Dakar and m on. to railway connectang tf^ town with 
StiAaii.ltiato4ditefplaGciiito«Waoyfortoax|X)rtofgroa9d- 
antn Fcrtudal and Jeal on small plaoM en to coast south W 
Rtoinw. (MidwaybetimenGapeVcrdeaadGmeBlanooittos^ 

port ef Mama or Bartmdie. al •ttle south rt jail [CHd Portead ici, 
lR.WVi 7 «‘'W.yailMiJ 9 q 9 i,, . , , 
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«kkdS-wM fonaertv aoted for-th««xport (rf 'fMaWtde, and oii'tht 
•twra ^ W ionnad by Cape Bbuicoii* tW'wenae, •.fisbpat 
station provtAed with jetties and Ruarded l>v «ihiUtary post, These 
last-named ports are In the Temtory ot Mauretania, but are most 
conveniently mentioned here.) On -ma tiver Senegal are the towns 
«f Riehard-toll OUehard's garden), Dsaana and Bakel, all three 
foandsd by the French government in i8«i. Caaabane, g ghinch or 
and Sedhre *<> settlements on tto Casamanoe river. St, Louis, 
Dakar Ooree and Rufisque are communes, with adranchise exercised 
by nk^ves and Europeans aUke. The total white population of the 
four towns U about 5000. 

ApficuUur$ and Trads.-^SenegaTs chief tommereial product is the 
grxnind-aut, wtdch, sinpe 1888, has yielded about 30,000 tons a year. 
M^, the staple food of the native mpulation, roaixe and rice occupy 
about two-thirds of the cultivated land. Acacia gum is gathered by 
the Moors in the northern region ; the kola nut is cultivated and 
rubber is collected in the district of Casamance, which promts 
between Fortugnese Guinea and British Gambia. There are large 
herds of cattle and docks of sheep and goats, besides numerous camels, 
asses and horses. Gold, iron, quicii^lver and copper arc found. 
The natives carry on weaving, pottery, brickmaking and manufacture 
trinkets. Cotton goods (chiefly from England) form the most im¬ 
portant articlea of import, and after them come kola nuts (mamiy 
from Sierra Leone), rice, wines and spirits, tobacco, implements, sugm, 
coal and fancy goods ; the exp<^ are mostly ground-nuts ; rubber 
(much of which comes from the Niger regions), gum and gold coming 
next in value. The imports and exports of Senegal are not 
shown separately, the figures for Upper Senegal and Nucr being 
included. The average annual value tor the five years ending 1905 
was /3,ioo,ooo. By 1910 the value had risen to nearly ^4,000,000. 
France takes 75 % of the exports; Belrium, the Netherlands and 
Denmark the bulk of the remainder. In value ground-nuts form 
four-fifths of the exports. 

Communications. -~A railway, 1O3 m. long^ goes from Dakar to St 
Louis, from which point the Senegal river is navigable by steamer 
from August to November, both inclusive, for about 300 m., the 
navigable reach terminating at Kayes, whence a railway runs to the 
Niger. Direct communication between Dakar and the Niger is 
afforded by a railway starting from Thies, a station on the way to 
St Louis, and ending at Kayes. The construction of this line began 
in 1907. Telegraph lines connect the colony with all other parts of 
French West Africa. Dakar is in direct cable communication wite 
Brest, and another cable connects St Louis with Cadis. Stramsinp 
communication between Europe and Dakar and Rufisque is main¬ 
tained by several French, British and German lines. Over 50 % of 
the shipping is French, Great Britain coming second. 

II. Upper Seneoal and Niger 

This colony is bounded N. by the Saharan territories dependent 
on Algeria, W. by Senegal and the Territory of Mauretania, S. 
by the French colonies of Guinea and the Ivory Coast, the 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast (British), Togoland 
(German) and Dahomey (French). The Military Territory 
dependent on the colony extends E. of the Niger to the lake 
Chad territory of French Congo, being bounded S. by Nigeria 
(Britbh). The colony and its d^ndent territoiy thus form 
the link connecting all the possessions of France in north, west 
and central Africa. Their area is estimated at 210,000 sq. m., 
with a population of some 3,000,000. Those tribes living north 
and east of the Niger are mainly of Berber (Tuareg) stock; 
the inhabitants of the Ni^er bend we chiefly Negroids, such as 
the Mandingo, with Fula in certain districts. 

The colony, os a whole, tonsists of a great plateau of granite 
and sandstone, rarely more than 1600 ft. high, and in its N.W. 
part, the Kaarta, all but desert. Hydrographically the western 
portion belongs to tiie basin of the Senegal, the central to that 
of the Niger. At Mopti, 200 m. S.W. of Timbuktu, the Niger 
receives the Mahel Balevel, which rises in about pi® N. and with 
its tributaries drains a very large area. In its lower courses its 
divergent chiuineis, uniting with oflshoots from tiie Niger, form 
in the flood season an immense lake. This region—apparently 
the Wangara country of Idrisi—b sometimes called Bombm, 
the name of the chief race inhabiting it. The lakes or widenings 
of the Niger itself occupy vast areas ; Lake Debo, the Lake of 
Horo, the Take of Douna, Lake Foguibini are Ml to tiie south or 
west of Timbuktu, and are permanent. The greater of the 
cobny lies within the bend m the Niger, but westward it includes 
both .banks of the Sen^l as Mr as the Fakme confluence. It 
ate eictauk north of the Niger so as to include theJtietile land on 
tiK borders Of the Sa^ra. On the S.W. and S. the country b 
somewhat mountainous, and the general trend of the land and 
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the course of the rivers is soiMh to north. Eoet of theNigirtiie 
conditkms are mostly SahtiWi, but there b a beitiMfsMy Mrtite 
countiy, bordering northfim }j%eria and exteixKitt to Late 
Chad. *Thb region includ» the state of Zinder (^O. wdjd i|lte 
oases of Air or Ashen and Bifaiia (^.O.). The coun^.weit of tte 
Niger contains patches of forest, bnt it consists nuunty of-Open 
bnd wen adaiited to agriculture and stoUk-rabing. Thb BtoHa 
includes the Ikm, elephant, hippopotamus, WM boar, panlher ahd 
various kinds of antebpe. The cumatebtri^ical, but, opart frooi 
the districts inundated by the Niger floods, and not unhealthy. 

The Protected Stator.—Of the native states inrfnded in tte 
colony Bambuk lies between the Senegal and the Faleme add 
Bafing. It b traversed from N.W. to S.£. by the sta» wd 
waU-like range of the Tamba-Ura Mountains. The sou m a 
law part of the country b of remarkable fertility; rice, tnaise, 
mifiet, melons, manioc, grapes, bananas and other fruits grow 
abundantly ; the forests are rich in a varied of valuable trees 1 
and extensive stretches are covered with abundant pasturage of 
the long guinea-grass. The inhabitants, a branch of the Mandiiigo 
race, own large herds of cattle and sheep. The reports whidi 
reached Europe dpring the 17th and i8th centuries of a country 
in Upper Senegal rich in gold referred to this dbtrict, whore bolii 
alluvial and quartz deposits have been found, though the stories 
of “ hills of gold ’’ remain unverified. In all the protected States 
the native rulers retain a considerable degree of authority and 
native law is adminbtered. 

Toaiws.—The principal towns in the colony alh, in Upper Senegal, 
Kayes, Bafulabe and Kita ; in the Niger regions SikasQ, the Centre 
of the rubber trade ; Bamako,’ the seat of government; Knlikoro, 
Segu, Sansandig, Bambara, Jennfi (y.v.) and Timbuktu (y-vj. Nioro 
is the capital of the Kaarta countrt; between it and Timbuktu 
are Gumbu and Sokolo; Gao (q.o.), Zinder or Sindet (not to be con¬ 
founded witii the Zinder mentioned above), Sanwime Haosa, 
Niamey and Say are towns on the Niger below Timbuktu, Say (g.v.) 
being on entreMt for the trade of the east Nigerian regions. In the 
centre of the Niger bend is the important city oMwagadugu, the 
capital of Mossi, a negroid and pagan state dating from the rgth 
century. Satadugu is on the up^r course of the Faleme, Sati and 
Leo are towns just north of the British Gold Coast hinterland. 

Of these towns Kayes is situated on the Senegal at the point at 
which that river ceases to bo navigable from the sea—a distance of 
4bo m, from St Louis. Bamako, chosen in 1904 as the capital of the 
colony, is on the upper Niger at the head of its navigable waters and 
is in rtilway communication with Kayes. Segu, where Mungo Park 
first reached the Niger, is regarded as the capitiu of Bambara rather 
than the town of Bambfua, v/hich is on a backwater of the Niger some 
100 m. S. of Timbuktu. Before the French occupation the poaaessor 
of Segu was the ruler of the surrounding country ; and the town Was 
the headquarters of the emirs Omar and Abmadu (see below. History). 
Sansandig stands on the north bank of the Ni^r below Segu. It 
was visited by Mungo Park in 1796,. and Lieut. E. Mage and 
Dr Quintin, French officers, witnessed the stand it made m 1865 
against a siege by Abmadu, sultan of Segu, from whom it bad re¬ 
volted. Before its conquest by the Tuareg in the first half of the 
19th century Sansandig was an important mart, owing to itsjxMtion 
at the upper end of the stretch of the Niger navigable for large 
vessels aU the year round. After its occupation' by Frahce in 1900 
its commercial importance gradually returned^ It poasessea g^ 
anchorage and landing placea. 

Communioations. —^There is regular communication by .rail and 
river between Dakar, the principM port of. Senegal, and Timbuirtu, 
the journey oycupying ten to tivelve days. A railway linking the 
Senegal and Niger rivers starts atiKayee on the SenwaJ, passes S.E. 
tiirougb Bafulan and Klta, whence it goes B. to Bamako 00 tire 
Niger, and follows the left bank of that river to KnUraro, the 
terminus, from which point the Niger is navigable down stream all 
the year round for a distance of 900 m., w^ from Bamako the 
Niger is navigable up stream to Kurussa, a distance of aks tot., for 
the greater port of w year. ' The Senegal-Niger railway is 347 m. 
long, and oecuided twSnty-ionr yean in construction, owte to bad 
management and {Xtoiods of retrogressive policy in,P mIs. ‘rhe total 
cost was upwards of £3,500,000. Construction of tiie line waa 
sanctioned m 1880; by 1882, when £700,000 had been spent, bit 
to m. of rails bad been Ud. The 33rd milewas reached at a cost 
of £ 7 ,n!t pot mtie for aotnal constructico. Notwithstanding this 
bM^ expense the.line wae condemned as hopelessly deteti'”*- la 
iSSfllt reached,Ba&dabd {82 m.) when work ww suepende^ to be 
vigotouely resfiined until <898. The entire line was openeafcto'tzuffic 
in 1905. Stetunete’ply on the Niger between KobarM tito port at 
TimbDktn, and and Baaako. Good Doodb icamieot Mom! 

' For a monograph on Bamako see Quest. ifSf 4 .''tt cel. (rpojfj, 
pp. 5 «t-S 76 . 
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md mm eoiatiim in Ot Kiger 1^ ^ ^ 

oiAniMiM tiw G»M ol Guiam. Thew <• * 

mxAdc with all the French col^to u Au^- 

n* m. bdow TimbidM, rtart* • toe wrow t he S»to» to Akeria. 

T»aJs tad AmUuUan —Tto cbiei mporto mt g«m (witoh comes 
teaely torn tlienmtom districts such m Kaarttg^ rubber, gold, fcob 
IMtbar endMtricb feathers. Part of the trade is stiU done by 
eemvaas acnis the Sahara to Morocco and Algeria, and a goodly 
pnaoitfea of the exports from toe middle Niger are shipped from 
XdHdscy in Prento Guinea. Under the directian of French officials, 
cnatoo-mowiag on scientlSc methods was begun in the Niger basin 
in 1004 American and Eg3rptian varieties were introduced, the 
American varieties proving well adapted to the soil. Indlgraous 
varieties of cotton are common and are cultivated Iw the natives for 
domestic use, weaving being a general industry. Gold is found in 
the bsriu of the Faleme and of the Tanicisso. Rubber is abundant in 
the southern part of the Niger bend, the latex being extracted by the 
natives in large quantities. The people are great agriculturists, their 
chief crops being millet, maize, nee, cotton and indigo. Tobacco is 
GultivatM by the river ioSk along the banks inundated by toe floods. 
Wheat is mown in the qsighbourhood of Timbuktu, the seed having 
be««, in all probability, brought from Morocco at the time of the 
Moorish invasion (see TiMBUxiti). The oil of toe karite or shea- 
butter tree, common in the southern and westers regions, is largely 
osed. (kittle are plentiful; there are several good breeds of horses; 
doskeys are numerous and largely used as transport animals 1 wool- 
bearing sheep—-distinct from the smooth-haired sheep of the coast 
r^ons—ate bred In many districts, toe natives using the wool 
la^ly in the manufacture of blankets and rugs. Ostriches are 
fairly numerous in the upper portion of the Niger bend and on the 
left bank of the I^er east of Timbuktu, and toeir feathers form a 
valuable article ortrede. Moat of the trade of this vast region is 
wito France and through Senegal. 


III. History and Administration 
The etory of the French conquest throughout West Africa 
is iateparably connected with'the history of Senegal. Trading 
stations were established elsewhere on the coast, but the line 
of penetration into the interior of the continent was, until the 
hut few yeahdof the 19th century, invariably by way of the 
river Seneud. Hence there is a neculiar interest in the record 
of the eany settlements on this coast. The Portuguese had 
some establishments on the banks of the Senegal in the 15th 
eentuiy ; they penetrated to Bambuk in search of gold, and were 
for some time masters of toat country, but Uie inhabitants 
rose and drove them out. Remains of their buildings are still 
to be seen. The first French settlement was wobably made 
in i 6 j 6 (see Senegal, river). Between 1664, when the Ftench 
settlements were assigned to Colbert’s West India Company, 
and 1758, when the colony was seized by the British, Senegal 
had passed under the administration of seven different companies, 
none of which attained any great success, though from 1697 to 
1714 affairs were conducted by a really aWe governor, Andri 
Brue, who did not, however, spend the whole of his time in 
Africa ; from 1703 to 1714 be directed the affairs of Senegal from 
Puls. Brue moM many exploring expeditions and was on one 
occasion (1701) captured by the natives, who extorted a heavy 
ransom. Under his direction the auriferous regions of Bambuk, 
long since abandoned hy the Portuguese, were revisited (1716) 
SM‘thh first map of Senegal drawn (17x4). In the meantime 
(1677) tte French had captuijed from the Dutch Rufisque, 
FOrtudal, Joal and Goree and they were-confirmed in possession 
of these plam by the treaty of Nijmwegen (1678). In 1717 the 
F^ch acquired Portoidic, a roadstead half way between capes 
Verda and Blanco, and in 1734 Arguin, an island off the coast 
it the Sahara, wmdi stiU bekn^ to the colony. Goree and the 
fffaittict tif Cape Verde wen captured ^ Britkb under 
Conmodore Keppel hi 17^8, but were surrendered to the Frendt 
in 1763, and by the treaW of peace in 1783 the whole of the 
Senegal was also restoced. The British again captured the 
cok)^ in tiw wan of the Fint Empin (Goree tSoq, St Louis 
1800) and, th<^ the treaty of Paris authorized a complete 
rsstitution, tibe IWcb authoritice did not enter into possession 
till: 1817. At that time the antiiotitgr of France did not extend 
begMed the island of Goree and the town of St Louis, whilst 
up ho 1854 little was effected by the tli^-oeven governors who 
iSlowcd eadi other in n{»d succession.^ (B these governors 


Q^itain (afterwards Admiral) Bouit-Willaumet had provioaik 
explcned the Sene^ rivu as fu as Mfdine and was anxtoos 
to increase Fm&h influence, but his st^ in Senqial (1842-1844) 

was too brief to permit him to accomplish much. 

The ai^xantznent of General Faidherbe w governor m 1854 
proved the turning-point in the histmy of Soi^. In the 
meantime the Niger had been explored, T^buktu visited by 
Eurqieans and the riches of the region were attracting attention. 
General Faidherbe sought to bring these newly i^ened-up lands 
under French sway, and dreamed of a French empire stretching 
across Africa from west to east. As fu as concerned West 
Africa he did much to malm that dream a reality. On taldne 
up the governorship he set about subduing the Moorish (Bub^ 
tribes of the Trarzas, Braknas and Duaish, whose “kings,” 
especially the king of the Truzas, had subjected the French 
settlers and traders to grievous and ubitrary exactions; and 
he bound them by treaty to confine their authority to the north 
bonk of the Sen^ali In 1855 he annexed the country of Walo 
and, ascending the river beyond Kayes, erected the fort of 
M6dine for the purpose of stemming the advancing tide of 
Moslem invasion, which under Offlu al-Haji (Alegui) &eatened 
the safety of the colony. In 1857 MMine was brilliantly defended 
by the mulatto Paul Holle against Omu, who with m army of 
*0,000 men had to retire before the advance of General Faidherbe 
and turn his attention to the cmiquest of the native states within 
the bend of the Niger. The conquest of the Senegambian region 
by the French followed. The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
Wu in 1870 checked the French schemes of penetration for 
some five or six years, but the delay proved to be no disadvantage, 
for Great Britain, France’s only serious rival in West Africa at 
the time, remained inert. 

The first French expedition into the heart of the Niger country 
was undertaken in 1863, when General Faidherbe sent Lieut. 
E. Mage ^ and Dr Quintin to explore the country east 
of the Senegal. The two travellers pushed as fu os ottSa 
Segu on the Niger, then the capital of the almany apmr 
Ahmadu, a son of Omar al-Haji. At Segu they were 
forcibly detained from February 1864 to March 1866. 

During this period they gathered much valuable information 
concerning the geography, ethnology and histoiy of the middle 
Niger region. In 1878 the explorer Paul Soleillet (1842-1886) 
also penetrated to Segu. In 1879 Colonel Bridre de I’lsle 
(governor of Senegal, 1876-1881) appointed Captain Joseph S. 
(^ilieni to investigate the route for a railway and to reopen 
communications with the almany Ahmadu ; and at this time the 
post of Bafuiab6 was constructed. The umed conquest began 
m 1880, and for more than fifteen years was carried on by 
Borgnis-Desbordes, J. S. Gallieni, H. N. Frey, Louis Archinud, 
Col. Combes, Tite Pierre Eug^e Bonnier and other officers. In 
1881 the Niger was reaeheo; the fort of Kita was erected to 
the south-east of M6dine to watch the region between the 
Senegal and the Joliba (upper Niger); the fort of Bamako on 
the Niger was built in 1883; a road was made, 400 m. of tele¬ 
graph line laid down and the work of railway constniction 
^un. In 1887 Ahmadu, who had formerly been anxious to 
obtain British protection, signed a treaty plitoing the whole of 
his country under French protection.^ Besides Ahmadu the 
princii^ opponent of the French was a Malink6 (Msmdingo) 
ohieftw named Samory, a man of humble origin, born about 
1846, who first became prominent as a reformer of Islam, and 

• Lieut E. Mage (1837-1869) Of toe French navy, an officer of 
bilUiint pcomlie, first '^ited Senegal in 1836 when, under Faid- 
heitia's direction, he went on a miisioo to the Duaish Moore. The 
" Gorgone," which he commanded, was wrecked qfi Brest in 
December (869 and Mage was drowned. 

* It was in this year (1887) that toe governor of Senegal took 
posaesstan of a small uninhabited gtoiqi of island^ named the 
Alcatras, lying off the coast of French Gumea. This act had a tn^c 
sequel By. agreement with the governor, a ebieftaia of the ncigb- 
bouiing mainland sent four of his warriors to the islands to guard the 
tricotour, 'fhese soldiers were,however, Uke toe islands toemselves, 
coidpieidy forgotten by the autooritia, and, toe Alcatras produciiig 
notmng but sand, the four men stsrved. to death, after extiausting 
the sapphes with which they had been .originally provided. 
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bad b>t 1880 nade Jumwif master <d « iaige «w<m in the upper 
Niger In 1887, and again in 1889, was induced to 

tecogoBe a ]^WDdi protectorate, but peace, did not long {»eva 3 
eitiier with him m* with Ahmadu. The struggle was resumed 
in’ 1890 ; Ahmadu lost Segu; Nioro the capital of Kaarta was 
occupied (tSpi); Jenn 4 was taken in 1893. Samory proved a 
veritable thorn in the flesh to lus opponents. Wily and elusive, 
he and teoke promises, tried negotiation, shifted his 
“ empire ” to the states of Kong, and after numberless encounters 
was finally defeated m the CavaUa to the north of Liberia, and 
taken prisoner in September 1898. He was deported to the 
Gabun, where he dM in 1900. Timbuktu was occupied in 
Hf ce rntw 1893, in defiance of orders from the civil authorities. 
Colonel Bonnier, vrho went to the relief ol the advance party, 
after having eftscted that purpose, was slain by the Tuareg 
(iSth of January 1894), whom he had pursued into the desert. 
In the meantime France had signed with Great Britain the 
convMrtion of the sth of August 1890, which reserved the 
country east pf the Niger and south of the Sahara to Great 
Britain. 

Determined to profit by the convention, the French govern¬ 
ment despatched Colonel P. L. Monteil to West AfnCa to visit 
the countries on the Anglo-French frontier. That officer, starting 
from St Louis in 1891, traversed the Niger bend from W. to E., 
visited Sokoto and Zinder and arrived at Kuka on ^ke Chad, 
whence he made his way across the Sahara to the Mediterranean. 
In Ae following years French expeditions from Senegd penetrated 
south-east into the hinterland of the British colcmies and pro¬ 
tectorates on the Guinea coast and descended the Niger (February 
1897) as far as Bussa, the limit of navigation from the ocew. 
These actions brought them into contact with the British 
outposts in the Gold Coast, L^os and Nigeria. A pieriod of 
tension between the two countries was put an end to by a con¬ 
vention signed on the 14th of June 1898 whereby the territories 
in dispute were divided between the parties, Great Britmn 
retaining Bussa, while France obtained Mossi and other territories 
in the Niger bend to which Great Britain had laid claim. In the 
.same year it was determined to send an expedition to Lake Chad, 
which should co-operate with other expeditions from Algeria and 
the Congo. The Senegal expedition was entrusted to Captains 
Voulet and Chanoine, officers who had served many years in 
West Africa. Reports of the misconduct and cruelty of these 
officers reaching St Louis, Lieut.-Colonel Klobb of the Marines 
was sent to supersede them. Colonel Klobb overtook the 
expedition at a spot east of the Niger on the 14th of July 1899. 
Voulet, fearing arrest and punishment, ordered his men to fire 
on Klobb and his escort, and the colonel was killed. Thereupon 
Voulet, joined by Chanoine, declared his intention to set up an 
independent state, and with the majority of his troops mardied 
away, leaving the junior officers, who remained loyal to France, 
with a small remnant. Within a fortnight both Voulet and 
Chanoine had been killed W their own mep, who returned to the 
French camp. Lieut. Psdlier assumed command and W the 
force to Zinder, reached on Ae a9th of July. Here, in the 
November, following, they were joined by F. Foureau and 
Commandant Lamy, who had crossed the Sahara from Algeria. 
The combined force marched to lake Chad, and, having been 
joined by the Congo expedition, met and defeated the forces of 
Rabah (f ■!>.)■ Thus was accomplished in fact the linking vp 
of the French possessions in Africa, an object of French ambition 
since 1880, and theoretically effected by the Anglo-Frendi 
Convention of 1890. 

In 1904, in virtue of another convention between Great 
Britain and France, tl» Senegal colony obtained a port (Yarba- 
tenda) on the Gambia accessible to sea-going vessels, while the 
trans-Niger frontier was again modified in favour of France, 
that country there^ obtainmg afertile tract the vffiote way from 
the Niger to Chad. Dumg 1905-1906 the oas« of Air ^ 
Bilma 7 in the central Shhara, were broU^t under French contrifl, 
notwithstandiim a claim by Turkejr to Bilma as forming part of 
the TripoMtanfeterland. • 

At first the %hole of the conquered or protected terntones 


were either adataitteied irim Sooegal, or placed uwlar mtihaiar 
rule. Subsecmmitly the twMr Senegal oountiy and the staMa 
included in w bmid of tw were fomiM kto •. ' 
a septAite talministration' attft .wjtte given the.tffle 
“ French Sudan.” As the result of further reorgan- gr iirm- 
uatiaa (October 18, tSop) the oikmiee of Framh 
Guinea, Ivory Coast and D^omey yrert given their geogra^thtad 
hintertods, and in October 1904 this ceatnl poytiimwas ere^t^ 
a protectorate under the style of ^ TerntonM of Senegamfcia 
and of the Niger. A further change was made in 1904 (deoee of 
the 18th of O^ber) when this central Mition wsf chwiged intd 
“ The Colony of Upper Senegal and Niger.” The new colony 
was placed under a lieutenant-governor. ' 

Soon after the reoiganizaUan of the country in X90t» tlw 
effective area of French control was increased by M. Goppokuri, 
secretary-general of French West Africa, who in Febru^ li^3 
induced the emirs of certain Trarza and Brakna Moon inhwtmg 
a fertile region on the northern bank of the lower Senegal to 
place their country under the direct supervision of Fiendi 
officials. In the following year these re^ons were formally 
constituted the Territory of Mauretania, being placed under 
the direct control of the governor-general of French West Afrka 
represented on the spot by a civil commissioaer. In 1905 
M. Coppolani, the commissioner, was murdered by a bond of 
fanatics at 'an oasis in the Tagant plateau. Durii^f 1908-1909 
a force under Colonel Gouraud, after considerable fightiiw—the 
natives receiving help from Morocco—made effective French 
influ^ce in Adnur Temur. 

For the history of the native stales in thti vast region, sec Tiu- 
BUKTU, JsKNS, Mandinoo, GUINEA, &c. Consult atoo the article 
Nigxkia. 


The general oversight of both cobnies is in the hands of the 
governor-general of French West Afrjca. Senegal proper has 
been the subject of special legislation, its government 
being modelled on that of a department in France. ,b*m. 
The lieutenant-governor, who controls the military as 
well as the civil administration, is assisted by a secretery-general 
and by a privy council {conseil privi) consisting of high officials 
and a minority of unofficial nominated members, but he is not 
bound to follow its advice. This council corresponds to the 
prefectural council of a department. There is also a council- 
general {conseil ^inhai) with powers analogous to those of the 
similar councils m France. The Senegal council, however, does 
not share the right, possessed by the councils of other French 
colonies, of voting the budget, which is fixed by the governor- 
general of French West Africa. The inhabitants of " communes 
with full powers ” {i.e. St Louis, Dakar, Goree and Rufisque) 
alone have the right of electing the council-general. The same 
constituencies—in which no distinction of colour or race is made 
—elect (law of i^ril 1879) to the French chmbers one deputy, 
who is also a member of the superior council of, the colomes, a 
consultative body sitting in Paris. The communes named 
have the same municipal rights as in France. There have bera, 
in addition, wnce *891, “ mixed ” and native TOnmiunes with 
restricted powers pf local government. The judidk system 
applied to Europeans resembles that of France, and the judicature 
is in^peiMlent of the executive. Native laws and custouu not 
repugnant to justice are rmpected. Education is given in village, 
commercial sjid technical schools, all maintained by the.statei 
Arabic is taught in ^ Mahommedau districts. 

' The cobny of Upper Senegal and Niger has a more mdimentaFy 
constitution. lt» administrative council contains thrw “ no^ 
abbs,” umrfficial members nominated by the Uputenant-jNyemor.- 
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tad giw* a <iirdB*ioric«a t»w« «rf iMdfag jvjati. 
duiM. de coloaiMtioft «a Alriqoe ood- 

dnW 1001 CWbert/'^VraSaUn-Oupontei, |n Stvm 
(«9OM0O3 tod IS03-J904); I. 

mtnliiranfaii i* vAfritM oceiii»tah au XVIJl* * 

mmA ,/, Ane^,’ {Cm Bxi^ations au SMfol $t dM» fot cottMat 
vouiuts itpuit VamkqmU fusiu't *»* foun fP^, ,1906). For • 
iUQuiuwy ihi AilitAry operBticauk MO tiio Jm, Sifly* Vwtitd Stfvics 

Cbuntrles of the Nigw lee tt Ham SinigMa Niftf (Peril, 
1906), Ml ofliciil compUerion; H. Berth, TravaU and Diaonritt 
Hertaand Cmtral Afiaca (Lon^,. 1857-1858), e itanderdiuiriMirity: 
l..J 3 m]a(Sfie»,laPlaUauctnlnlrnuf’lt»; une mittion anUolagigua 
M'tthnographiqut au Soudan /rim^f'{Patii, 1907), enother itandaid 
work ; P. h. Monteil, Dt SP^lMuit 4 Tripoli . . . voyagt au travirt du 
Soudan . . . [Peril, ■.«. (1895)]; G. Bin^, Du Ntgtr au golfi dt 
Guin/t par lthayt it Xene M It Motri (Peril, 189c) ; ledy Legerd, 
A Tropical, Dtpondtncy (Loodon, 190$}, L. Merc, Lt Pays Mosri 
(Peril, 1909). Coniult elio for native birtory " Ligendei hiltoriquei 
on pejn de KloM (SiJiel) " by M. G. Adem ra Rtvut cohtiialt (1903- 
1904), For Menretenie lee La Maurilanic (Peril, 1908), an official 
iec<m of the French pcotectoato, and A. Gruvri and K. Chudeen, 
A Tfavtrt la AfaurUanit oecidtalaU (Peril, 1909). 

See further the waiici of Faidherbe end GaUieni quoted in their 
UegrephieA end the reporti on the trade, Ac., of French Weit Africa 
imed^ the Britilh Foreign Office. (F. R. C.) 

BIWnAIIBIA,* term used to denote the region between 'Ae 
riven Senegal and Gambia on the weit coast of Africa. The 
country louth of the Gambia as far as Sierra Leone was formeriy 
also r^puded as part of Senegambia. As a geographical expres¬ 
sion Senenmbia fdl into disuse towards Use end of the 19th 
century. Part of the hinterland is included in the French colony 
of Upper Senegal end Niger (see Senegal, II.) 

innNHAL (the 0 . Ft. form, mod. sinSehdl, of the Low 
Lat. senescalcus, a word of Teutonic origin, meaning “old 
or senior servant,” Goth. «««- old; cf. Lat. senex and sealks, 
servant; Du Ctcnge’s derivation from seneste, flock, herd, must 
be rejected), the title of an official equivalent to “ steward.” 
The senescml began presumably by being the major-domo of 
the German barbarian princes who setGed in the empire, and 
was therefore the predecessor of the mayors of the palace of the 
Merovingian kin^. But the name seneschal became prominent 
in France under the third or Capetian dynasty. The seneschal, 
called in medieval Latin the iapifer (from daps, a feast, and 
/«r«, to carry), was the chief of the five great officers of state of 
the FVench court between the nth and the 13th centuries, the 
others being tto butler, the chamberlain, the constable and the 
chancellor. His functions were describe by the terms major 
rtgiae domtu, and regm Franciae procurator—majoT-Uotao of 
the royid household, and amnt of Uie kingdom of France. The 
Ei^lisn eouivalent was the lord high stewud, but the office never 
attained m same importance in England as in FVance. Under 
the eariier Caprtian sovereign tite seneschal was the second 
person in the kingdom. He inherited the power and position 
of the nayor of the palace—had a general right of supervision 
over the king's service, was commainder-in-ehief of the military 
forces (prinetps mililiae retis, or Franeorum), was steward of 
the household and piresided in the king’s court in the absence 
of the king. Under weidc ruten the seneschal would no doubt 
have played same part as the mayors of the palace of ^ 
Csrohngian lint. It was the vast possibilitiea of the office which 
must be presumed to have tempted the counts of Anjou of the 
Plantagenetline to claim the hereditary dapifership of France, 
ud to support thrir clmm by forgei^. A count of Anjou 
was abo in effective possmion of the office would soon 
haVe reduced his feudal lord to absolute insignificance. French 
historic leholais have fhovm'titat the pretension of the Anjeyins 
was uidotmded, and that the treatise concocted to support it>— 
the Dt jumaratu el smmdia Frmcjae, attributed to Hugnes 
doOhres-^amedieval forgery. At the close of the ir^ century 
the aeneschatship was in the hands of the family of Rodwfoit, 
and in the ea^ wert of the following omtury it passed from them 
tb;thefunllyofCatfUide. Thepowerniftheofficewasaperpetoal 
tara^tian to the vassal, and a ca^ d.jealousjr to dte king. 
Ihs ^arlandei came to opm conflict with the lung, and were 
foreihiy suppresKd by Loms VI. in in7.v Aftw ^ir fall die 


seneechaldrip was conferred onfy on gireat feudatorkS'who' wssn 
the 'kinil^ kuumen—on Raoul of Vermandois till 115s, and on 
Thibatttof HeistUl ripi. From thattuneforward no seneschal 
was tj^inted excqit to act as steward at the corohation of the 
kif^. the name of the seneschal was added with those of the 
other great officers to the kings in charters, and when the 
was not filled the words iapifero vaeattie were written instead. 
The ^eat vassals had senescluils of dwir own, and when' the 
great fiefs, Anjou, Tburaine, Maine, PoitoU/Saintcmge, Guienne, 
were regained by the crown, the office was allowed to survive 
by the king. In the south of Fiance, P^rigord, Quercy, Toulouse, 
Agenais, Rouergue, BeauCaire and Carcassoime were royal 
senickausiies. In Languedoc the landlords’ agent aiul judiml 
ofiicer, known in the nordr of Fiance as a baslU, was caUed 
siniehal. The office and title existed till the Revolutkm. 

See Du Cange, Dlossarium mediae et infimat LatiniUUis (Paris; 1840- 
1830); A. Luchaire, Hisloirt dts intMutione monareUgues dt la 
France tout Its premiers Capitiens (Paris, 1883-1885): Uanuei dss 
vnsritutions jrmfaisss (Paris, 1892); Paul VioUet, Droit publigue— 
Hist, dss institutions politiques et administratives de la France (Paris, 
1890-1898). 

BERIGALUA, or Sinigagua (anc. Sena GaUica), a city and 
episcopal see of the Marches, Italy, in the province of Ancona, 
on the coast of the Adriatic, 15 m. by rail N. of Ancona. Pop. 
(1901) 5556 (town), 33,195 (commune). It is situated at 14 rt. 
above sea-level, and, de^ite its ancient origin, presents a modern 
appearance, with wide streets. The Palazzo Comunale dates 
from the 17th century. The cathedral was erected after 1787. 
The castle, of Gothic origin, was restored by Baccio Pontelu, 
a famous military architect, in 1493. The cburch of S. Maria 
delle Grazie outside the town is one of the only two churches 
which he is known to have executed (the other is at Oiciano 
near Mondavio, about 15 m. to the west by road). The small 
port is formed by the lower reaches of the Misa, a .stream which 
flows through the town between embankments constructed 
of Istrian marble. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in 
fishing, and in the summer the town is greatly frequented by 
visitors fur the good sea-bathing. Senig^lia used to hold one 
of the largest fairs in Itedy, whi^ dated originally from 1200, 
when S^'gius, count of Senigallia, received from the count of 
Marseilles, to whose daughter he was affianced, certain relics 
of Mary Magdalene; this fair used to be visited by merchants 
from France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany and especially the 
Levant. Senigallia is the residence of the Mastai-Ferretti 
family; the house in which Pope Pius IX. was born is preserved, 
and contains a few memorials of him. 

The ancient Sena GaUica was . a city of Umbria. A colony 
was founded there by the Romans after their victory over the 
Senones, rather before 280 n,c. The place is also mentioned 
in connexion witii Hasdrubal’s defeat at the Metaurus (g.v.) 
in 207 B.c. It was destroyed by Pompey in 82 b.c., and b not 
often mentioned afterwards. No ancient remains and very few 
inscriptions exist. -The name Gallka dbtinguishes it from 
Saena (Siena) in B^ruria. Ravaged by Alaric, fortified by the 
exarch Lqnginus, and again laid waste by the Lombards in the 
8th century and by the Saracens in the 9th, Senigallia was at 
length brought, so low b}r the Gi^^ and Ghioelline war^ 
and e^iecially Iw the severities of Guido de Montefeltro, that it 
was chosen .by Dante as the typical irbtance of a ruined city. 
In the 15th century it was cwtured and recaptured ^ain and 
again the Malatesta and their opponents, Sigismondo 
Malatesta of Rimini erected strong fortifications round tiie tpwn 
in I 450 -I 45 S> The lordship of Senigallia. was bestowed by 
Pius IL on hb nephew Antonio Piccojbmini> but the pewte 
of the town in 1464 plaos^ themselves anew under Paul IL, 
and Giacomo Piocolomim in 1472! faUed in .hb attempt to 
seiae the pk^. Sixtus IV.. assigned the lord^ to the Della 
Rovete family, from whom , it was transfcned to Lorenzo d*’ 
Ifodki in 1516. After 1624 it formed part of the legation of 
Urbino. 

mioit, HAaBAU WILUAH (1790-s^X English pronomist, 
was brnn at Compton, m tiia of S^^inber 1790, 
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dW'ddert:R»of tfaeJLev. J. K. Senior, liiov'of iDuniford, WQtt. 
He educated'ct Bton nnd UagdeleaiCciU^, Oxford; at 
ibe univwsi^ he was a private, pujiil iof Kidiard Wiately, 
Biterwardt ar^bishop of Dub&, wm adtom he remained 
oofUMCted b)r ties of lifelong frien^ip. He took the degree «f 
B,A. in i8ii, was calted to the bar in 1819, and in 1836, during 
the chaacellardiq) of Lord Cotteidiam, was appointed a master 
in chancery. On the foundation of the professorship of political 
ecoDim^r at Oxford in 1815' Senior was elected to ^ the chi^, 
which occupied till 1830, and again from 1847 to >853. In 
1830 he was requested by Lord Melbourne to inquire into the 
state of combinations and strikes, to report on the state of the 
law and to suggest hnprovements in it. He was a mem^r of 
the Poor Law Inquiry Commission of 1833, and of the Handloom 
Weavers Conuaission of 1837 ; the report oi the latter, puUished 
in 1841, was drawn up by him, and he embodied in it the substance 
of the r^ort he had prepared some years before on combinations 
and strikes. He was also one of tihe commissioners appointed 
in 1861 to inquire into popular education in En(^d. In the 
later years of his life, during his visits to foreign countries, he 
studi^ with much care the political and social phenomena they 
exhibited. Several volumes of his journals have been published, 
which contain much interesting matter on these topics, though 
the author probably rated too highly the value of this sort of 
social study. Senior was for many years a frequent contributor 
to the Edinburgh, Quarterly, London and NorA British Reviews, 
dealing in their pages with literary as well as with economic 
and political subjects. He died at Kensington on the 4th of 
June 1864. 

His writhes on economic theory consisted of an article in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropotitana, afterwards separately published as ..fn 
Outline of the Science of Polittcal Economy (1836), and his lectures de¬ 
livered at Oxford. Of the latter the following were printed; An 
Introductory Lecture (1827); Two Lectures on Population, with a 
correspondence between the author and Malthns (1831); Three 
Lectures on the Transmission of the Precious Metals from Country to 
Country, and the Mercantile Theory of Wealth (1828); Three Lectures 
OM the Cost of obtaining Money and on some Effects of Private and 
Government Paper Mo?iey (1830) ; Three Lectures on Wages and on 
the Effects of Absenteeism Machinery and War, with a Preface on the 
Causes and Remedies of the Present Disturbances (1830, and ed. 
1831); A Lecture on the Production of Wealth (1847); and Four 
Introductory Lectures on Political Economy (1832). Several of his 
lectures were translated into French by M. Amvahine under the title 
of Principes Fondamenlaux d'BcosKmte Politique (1833). Senior also 
wrote on administrative and social questions — A Letter to Lord 
Howick on a Legal Provision for the Irish Poor, Commutation of 
Tithes and a Provision for the Irish Roman Catholic Clergy (1831, 3rd 
ed., 1832, with a preface containing suggestions as to the measures 
to be adopted in the " present em^ency "); Statement of the Pro¬ 
vision for the Poor and of the Condition of the Labouring Classes in a 
considerable portion of America and Europe, beistg the Preface to the 
Foreign Communications in the Appendix to the Peer Law Report 
('833); On National Property, and on the Prospects of the Present 
Administration and of their Successors (anon,; 1833) ; Letters on the 
Factory Act, as it affects the Cotton Manufacture (1837) ; Suggestions 
on Popular Education riSdi); American Slavery (m part a reprint 
from the Edinburgh Review, 1862) ; An Address on Education 
delivered to the Social Science Association (1863). His contributiona 
to the reviews were collected in volumes entiried Essays on Fiction 
(1864); BiograpMcat Shetcheslz86s, chiefly of noted lawyers) ; and 
Historical and Pmoeopkicid Essays (1B63). In 1839 appeued his 
Journal kept iU Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of tSrf and the 
Beginning of jSjS; and the following were edited after ba death by 
bis daughter: Journals, Conversations and Essays reluliniJo.Ireland 
(1868) : Journals kept in France and Italy from 1S48 to itSsi, rsith 
a Sketch of the RevoMion of rSfdJiSyi ); Conversations with Thiers, 
ftttfsof 'dNd other Distinguithed Persoiu dsiring the Soeond £mptrs 
(1878) ; Camiersatious teith. Dietingteished Persons during the Seeossd 
Essspire, from 1S60 to /Ajy. (1880) ; Conversations and Journals in 
Egypt and MalSa (1882) ; also in <872 Correspondence and Coesver- 
satioiss with Alexis de Toequeville from igjg to te^. 

Senior's literary critkisms do not seen to have ever won ihe favour 
of the public; they are, indeed, somewhat formal and academic In 
spirit. The anfhor, while he had both good sense and right feeling, 
ajmears to have wanted the dee^ niught: the geniality and the 
catholic tastes which sire necessaiyto mue a critic of a h%h order, 
espeotalfy in tfae field he ehoMs^-toat, namely, of hoagbiatlve Uterw- 
tore. lat traota on practical poUttet; thonm tim ttMea they soto 
ported wore aomstimes qwesticoabte, wetenbhr written and are still 
worth, reading, hart cannot be said to be of much pomaUent intareat 
But Ui nattn Cbntinnm to hold an honourable, though eecondary, 




place in toe Matoiy nfsalMeal aeaaoaqf. Stainraaganto noWMa 
economy at a ps^y dodootivoacieBps, alt tha trmta of 
inferences from tour d o maojtary, proportions. It-ls, to hfi ophticcb 
wrongly supposed by j-S. ^lt-and otoOn to be a bypotimtiC sdente 
—fonndad^toat is to ieef, on peataMteB not correspondhto wttooeeM 
toaUtiss. The piemissa from wUobitasta out are) aecastohKtojhim, 
nM asaomptipus but facts. It eoncema itself, bowsver, wito wealth 
only, and can therefore give no prectictll mnset. as to political 
action; it can only suggest considerations which toe politician eixHtid 
keep in view at elementt in toe study of the qusetions wito whieh'he 
hastodesL The oeoception of economics at altagatoer dsdnctive.is 
certain^ erroneous, and puts the science from the outset on a fate 

S Lth. But dedimtion has a real, though limited, sphere within ft. 

ence, though the chief difficuHim of the subject are not Of a logical 
kind, yet accurate nomenclature, strict deflnitioo and rigtoons 
reasoning are of great Impartance. TO these Senior gave special 
attention, and, notwit h sta n di n g occasional pedantriee, With very 
useful results. In several instances he improved the forms to which 
accepted doctrines were habitUBlly statM. He also did exriUl^ 
service by pointing out the arbitiwry novdtiat and ttaqneBt 'to- 
consistencies of terminology which deface Ricardo's ptincqml 
work—as, for example, his use of “ value ” in the sense of " oast 
of production," and of " high " and " low '* wages in toe sense of a 
certain proportion of the product as distinguished from an absolute 
amount, and his pecuUar employment of toe epithets " fixed " imd 
" circulating " as applied to capital. He shows, too, that in numer¬ 
ous instances the premises assumed by Ricardo are fate. Thus be 
cites the assertions that rent dependa on the difierence ol fertility of 
the different portions of land in cultivation; • that the labourer 
always receives precisely the necessaries, or what custom leads him 
to consider the necessaries, oi hie; that, as wealth and population 
advance, agricultural labour becomes leas and leas proportiouately 
productive; and that therefore the share of the prmuco taken 
the landlord and the labourer must constantly increase, whilst that 
taken by the capitalist must constant^ diminish; and he denies toe 
truth of all these propositions. Besiefea adopting some terms, such 
a.s that of " natural ^enta," from Say, Senior introduced the word 
" abstinence "—which, though obvlousW not free from objection, is 
for some purposes useful—to express the conduct Oi the capitalist 
which is remunerated by interest; but in defining " cost of produc¬ 
tion " as the sum of labour and abstinence necessary to produraon he 
does not seem to sec that an amount of labour and an amount oi 
abstinence are disparate, and do not admit of reductioh to a common 
quantitative atonclard. He added some important considerations to 
what had been said by Smith on the division of labo&r. He dis¬ 
tinguishes usefully between the rate of wages and the price of labour. 
But in seeking to determine the law of wages he falls into the error pf 
assuming a determinate wage-fund, and states as an economic truto 
what is only an identical proposition in arithmetic. Whilst enter¬ 
taining such an exaggerated estimate of the services of Malthas that 
be extravagantly pronounces him " as a beneiactor of‘mankind on a 
level 'wito Adam Smith," he yet Shows that be modified his opinions 
on population considensbly In the course of his career, regards bis 
statements of the doctrine with which bis name is associated aS vagne 
and ambiguous, and asserts that, " in the absence of disturbmg 
causes, sufasiitence may bs expecM to increase to a greater ratio 
than population." It is urged by H. X. C. PMn, and mnst, we think, 
be amultted, that by his isolation of economics from morals, and 
assumption of the desire of wealth as the sole motive-force to the 
economic domain. Senior, to common witti most of toe otoer foUowleia 
of Smith, tended to set up egoism Ss the legitimate ruler and guide oi 
practical life. It is no suflicient answer to this charge that he makes 
formal reserve to favour of higher ends. From toe scien^iAo.eide 
Cliffe I.eslie has abundantly proved the unsubstantial natore 6 t toe 
lUjatnction implied to the pnrsae " desire of wealth," and the in¬ 
adequacy of such a principle for the explanation of economlo pheno¬ 
mena. (J, K. 1 .) 

tINUB, a town of northern France, in the department , of 
Oise, on the right side of the Konette, a kft-hand affluent of 
toe CMse, 34 m. N.N.E. of Paris by tto Northern railsray on 
toe branch tine (CSMatilly-O-d^) connecting the Paris> 4 >ail 
and Paris-SoiSsonS lines. Pop. ^190^ 6074. Its antlquCty, its 
historical monuments and its situation in a beautihti vMiw, 
in the nidst of the three great forests of Hallatte, Otonti^ 
and Eimenonville, render it interesting. Its' Gallo-Roman 
walls, 23 ft. high told rg ft: thick, are, with those .of St Lhiar 
(Ari8ge) and Barges, toe most pei^t in Ftaace. Theyenelose 
an ew area 1024 ft. long ^m E. to W. luid 794 ft. wide .from 
N. to -S. At each of toe angles formed 1 ^ toe broken Sana of 
oddeh the circuit Of 3756 ft. is composedatands or stood hteW; 
numbering origfamliy twenty-e%fat,'and now ordy sbetlemi, they 
are sendemmlar 'in jdan, and Up to tlto he^ht 'of toe .Wali arc 
ottfderced. ^The Roman city had only two gatol; toe present 
number is five. The site of toe praetoritiai was afterwards 
oeoopted by a castle oocaSionally mhabited by the kings 
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j fRm Cbvii to Hewf IV.,«d »tiU repiweBted by rural 
j from the nth, tttt ted idthcenturiei. In tten^l^r- 
J of the foundetioni of a Roman ahiptuthea^ have 
^ bran diraoveraT^ old cathedral of Notm Dame (nth, 
13th and tfftk cteturiee) wai begun in itji on a vast icak; 
but owing to the limited resources of the diocese progress was 
slow and t^ transept was finuhed onfy under Francis I. Ihe 
total length is 31s it. (outside measurement), but the nave 
(9s ft high) is shorter than the ohoir. At dm west front there 
are tiuee doorways and two bell towers. The right-hand tower 
(S56 ft h%h) is very striking: it consists, alMve the belfry 
stage, of a very slender octagonal drum with open-work turrete 
and a spire with eight dormer windows. The kIt-hand tower, 
altered in the 16th century, is crowned by a balustrade and a 
sharp roof. In the side portals, especklly in the southern, the 
damboywt Gothic is di^layed in aU its delic^. Entergy 
the choir is extremely simple. In the interior the sacristy 
piUan with capitals of the 10th century are noteworthy. The 
episcopal palace, now an archaeologies museum, dates from 
toe 13th centuiy ; the old collegiate,church of St Frombourg 
was built in t^ isth century in the style which became 
characteristic of the " saintes chapelles ” of the 13th and 14^1 
centuries; St Pierre (chiefly of the isth and i6th centuries) 
serves as a market. The ecclesiastical college of St Vincent, 
occumdng the old abbey of this name, has an interesting churdi 
probably of the isth century. Its date has, however, been 
greatly dirauted by archaeologists, who sometimes wrongly 
refer it to Queen Anne of Russia, foundress in the iitb century 
of the (dibey. The town hall (15th century) and several private 
houses ere also ol architectural interest. 

Senlis has tribunals of first instance and of commerce and a 
sub-prefecture. The manufacture of bricks and tiles, cardboud, 
measures and other wares are among the industries. The 
town is an agricultural market. 

Senlis can be traced bock to the Gallo-Roman township 
of the Silvanectes, which afterwards became Augustomagus. 
Christianity was introduced by St Rieul probably about the 
ckise of the 3rd century. During the first two dynasties of 
PVance Senlis was a royal residence and generally formed'part 
of the royal domain; it obtained a communal charter in .1173. 
In the middle wes local manufactures, especially that of cloth, 
were active. The burgesses took part in Hie Jacquerie of the 
14th centuiy, then sided with the Burgundians and the English; 
whom, however, they afterwMds expelled. The Leaguers were 
H»re beaten in 1589 by Henry I., duke of Longueville, and 
FVan(ois de La Noue. The Inshopric was suppressed at the 
Revoiutioq, and tlus suppression was confirmed 1 ^ the Concordat. 
Treaties between Louis XL and Francis II., duke of Brittany 
(i 475 )> (uid between Charles Vlll. and Maximilian of Austria 
(t^rewre signed at Senlis. 

niraA (^b. sand), a popular purgative, consbting of 
tto leaves, u two species of Cassia (natural order Leguminosae), 
'via.'fL aeistifaiia ana C. angusHfoUa. These are small smbs about 
3 ft hi^, with numerous lanceolate or narrowly lanceolate 
teafleta arraaged pinnately on a main stalk with no tennmal 
leaflet; the yeQow flowers are borne in long-stalked racemes 
in the leaf>axils, and are succeeded by broad fiattish pods 
libottt 3 in. tong. C, acutifoUa is a native of many districts 
of' Nubfet 3 <g. Ztoi^la, Braber, Kordofan and Senaar, but is 
grown also in Timbuctoo and Sefeoto. The leafl^ are 
oeltocted twice « year by the nativee, the principal crop 
beiiw. gathered m Stptember after the rainy season and a 
smaller; auantity in A^. Tl» leaves are driM in the simplest 
manasr ^ cutting down shrubs and exposing them on the 
recks to the burning sun until quite dry. Tlie leaflets then 
readily off.and are packed in lam tiags made of pafan leaves, 
and imldingidtoat a quintal each. These packages are conveyed 
camels to itoscMW and Darao^and thence to Cairo and 
Alexandria, or Iqr ship by way of Manowah ted Suakho. The 
I roftoti fem the Akimndrian senna. of ctumneroe. Foznufrly 
this nii»ty (rf senna was, much adulteratod. with the leaves of 
SoUna tlumu Atgd, which, however, arc readily distinguishalUe 


by Hieir niimitely wrinkled stnfeoe. ‘ Of tote yews Alenudran 
senna has been of.much better quality. Oceastonolly 
a few leavra of a similar spedes with broader obovate toaves, 
C. ai&nOa, taw be found miimd with it. C, rnigusHfaUa aftoiia 
the Bombay, East Indian, Arabian or Mecca senna of commene. 
This plant grows wild in the neighbourbood of Yemen ted 
Hadramaut m the south of Arabia, in SomatBaiid, and in Sind 
and the Punjab in India. The leaves are chiefly shipped ‘from 
Mocha, Aden, Jeddah and other Red Sea pom to Bonhay 
and thence to Europe, the avraage imports into Bmnfaay amount¬ 
ing to about 350 tons annually, of which one-half is reexported. 
Bombay senna is very inferior in appearance to the Alei^drian. 
u it frequently contains many brown and decasred Imflm and 
is mixed with leaf-stalks, &c. C. anputifoUa is aho cultivate 
in the extrone south of India, and there affords larger leaves, 
whid we kno'wn in commerce as Tiimevelly senna. This 
variety is carefully collected, and consists almost exclusively 
of leaves of a fine green colour, without any admixture of stalks. 
It is exported from Tuticorin. American senna is Cassia 
mariUmdiea. 

The British Pharmacopoeia recognizes both Smna AUxandrina 
and Senna Indica. The composition of the leaves is the same 
in either case. The chief ingredient is cathartic acid, a sulphur 
containing glucoside of complex formula. It occurs combined 
with calcium and magnesium to form soluble salts. That this is 
the active principle of senna is shown by the fact that the 
cathartate of ammonia, when given s^rately, acts in precisely 
the same manner as senna itself. Cathartic acid can easily 
be decomposed into glucose and cathartogenic acid. The 
leaves contain at least two other giucosides, sennapicrin and 
sennacrol, but as these are insoluble in water, they are not 
contained in most of the preparations of senna, ^nna also 
contains a little chrysophanic acid. 

Of the. numerous pharmacopoeia! preparations three must be 
mentioned. The confecho sennas, an admirable laxative for children, 
contains senna, coriander fruit, figs, tamarind, cassia, pulp, prunes, 
extract of liquorice, sugar and water. When coated with chocolate 
it is known as Tamar Indien. The pnlvis glycerhieae compositus 
contains two parts of senna in twelve, the other ingredients being 
unimportant. A third preparation, rarely employed nowadays, is 
the nauseous “ black draught," once in high favour. It is known as 
the mistura sennas composita, and containa sulphate of magnesium, 
liquorice, cardamoms, aromatic spirit of ammonia and infusion of 
senna. All the preparations are made indifierently from either kind 
of leaflet. 

When taken internally, senna stimulates the muscular coat of the 
bowel in its entire length, the colon being more particularly afiected. 
As some congestion of the rectum is thereby produced, senna is 
contra-indicated whene'ver haemorrhoids are present The secretions 
of the bowel ore not markedly stimulated, and the flow of bile is 
only slightly accelerated. The drug has the advantage, for most cases, 
of not producing subsequent constipation. The chief purgative 
ingredients are the cathartates already described. Partial absorption 
occurs, so that the colour of the urine may be darkened, and as the 
drug is also excreted by the active mamma it may cause purgation 
in a baby to whose mother it has been given. 

Senna should not be used alone, as its taste and the pain induced 
by its muscular stimulation are both objectionable. There are 
many ways ol using it A few of the leaflets, may be put into a dish 
of prunes, when a convenient aperient for children is desired. It 
is especiaUy valuable in cases of atony of idle colon, and the com¬ 
pound liquorice powder is safe and usuul in the treatment of the 
cemstipation of pregnancy. 

SEHRAOHBRIB (Ass. Sin-akhi-erba, “the Moon-god has 
uuxeased the brethren ”),. the son and successor of Sargon, 
mounted the throne on the isth of Ah 705 b.c. His first cam¬ 
paign was teainst Babylonia, ‘Where Merodach-baladan had 
returaeared- ^ Ouddaete usurper was compelled to ffy, ted 
Bel-iDni was appqjnted king of Babylon in his place. Then 
Sennacherib maidied against the Kassi in the northern moun- 
toins of Etam ami rava^ the kingdom of EUip where Edaatana 
aftenvarijs stood. In7oia.c.(teieagreatcBmpa%ttinthewest, 
which bad revolted from Assyrian rule, aidon and Ot^r 
Phoenician dtiea were captured, but Tyre held out, while its 
kizi'Lulto(ElulBeas) fled to Cyprus. Aihdod, Ammon, Moab and 
Edpto noW submitted, but Hezeldah of Tudah with toe dependait 
Philistine princes of Aahkelon and Ekron defied toe Assyrian 







amj, tnifting to the lor^catioiu erf J«nittlBm and EgyjitiMi 
help. Hezekiidt, however, was forced to Kttom the anti-Jmrito 
Padt to the govanmetu of Ekron^ itoai -whidi he had bm »• 
moved the Jewish party, asd, after the-def^ of his Egyptom 
allies at Eltelo^, to see hu cooBtiy wasted with fire and sword, 
forty-six fortresses being talmn and >00,150 persons osiried 
into captivity. He then en^voured to buy oS the invaders 
by numerous presents —ga talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, 
precious stones, couches and thrones inlaid widi ivory, girls and 
eunuchs—but all in vain. Jerusalem was saved eventu^ly by a 
plague, which decimated the Assyrian army and obliged Soina- 
chetib to return to Nineveh. The foUowitg year he was again 
in Babylonia, where he made his son Assur-nadin-sum king in 
place of Bel-ibni and drove Merodach-baladan out of the marshes 
m which be had tideen refuge. A few years later he had a fleet 
of ships built near ^ejik on the Euphrates by his Phoenician 
captives ; these were manned by lomans and transported from 
Opis overland to the Euphrates and so to the Persian GuU. 
Then they sailed to the coast of Elam, and there destroyed 
the colony of Merodach-baladan’s followers at Nagitu. In 
return for this unprovoked invasion of Elamite territory the 
Elamites descended upon Babylonia, carried away Assur-nadin- 
sum (694 B.c.) and made Nergal-yusezib king. Tteee years later 
a great battle was fought at Khalule on the Tigris between the 
Assyrians on the one side and the Elamites and Babylonians on 
the other. Both sides claimed the victory, but the advantage 
remained with Sennacherib, and in 68 g b.c. he captured Babylon 
and razed it to the ground, a deed which excited the horror of all 
western Asia. Some time previously—the date is not known— 
he had overrun the mountain districts of Cilicia. On the 20th 


of Tebet 681 b.c. he was murdered by his two sons, who fled to 
Armenia after holding Nineveh for forty-two days. Sennacherib 
was vainglorious and a bad administrator; he built the palace 
of Kuyunjik at Nineveh, 1500 ft. long by 700 ft. broad, as well as 
the great wall of the city, 8 m. in circumference. 

See CJeorge Smith, History of Sennacherib (1878). (A. H. S.) 

SBNNAB, a country of north-east Africa, part of the i^glo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Its boundaries have varied considerably, but 
Sermar proper is the triangular-shi^ed territoty between the 
White and Blue Niles north of 10° N. This region is called by 
the Arabs “ The Island of Sennar ” and by the negro inhabitants 
“Hui.” The northern part, where the two Niles approach 
nearer one another, b also known as El Gezira, i.e. “ the Island.” 
Whilst Sennar has never been held to extend westward of the 
White Nile, the term has often been used to embrace “the 
iglanfl of Meroe,” i.e. the country between the Blue Nile and 
the Atbara, and the land between the Blue Nile and its most 
eastern tributary the Rahad, thb latter district being known os 
the “ Isle of Isles.” South-east Sennar sttetches to the Abys¬ 
sinian hills. By the Sudan adminbtration thb region has been 
divided into natdirias (provinces), one, indudmg the central 
portion, retaining the name of Sennar. The present article deab 
with the country as a vhole. 

In general Sennar b a vast plain, lying for the mrat part much 
higher t^an the river-leveb and about 2000 ft above the sea, its 
western part, towards the White Nile, being largely w^emeM. 
From the plain rise isolated granitic hiUa, attaimng heights of tow to 
2000 ft. above the genend level. Jebel Segadi is red grwte of t^ 
finest quality. The plain, sandy in its northern part, is m the soi^ 
a deep bed of argillaceous marl, scattered over with great granite 
boulders and fragments of greenstone. . o w 

s««e.r lies to toe regton of light ram, increasing in the S.E. distocte 
toai much aa 20 in. m the year. The rainy aeason fa from July to 
Saptember. The climate ia generally unhealthy during that period 
imd the months following. The miasmatic exhalations caused by toe 
sun playing on stagnant waters after the floods give riw to toe 
" Sennar fever," wMto drives even the natives from the plains to the 
southern uplands. The ten^mwture, which rises at times to oiw 
120^ Fidir., it bIbo very chBs^feable, often s ink i n g, fnnn loo during 

the day to under 60* at night. _ 

The soil, mainly aHuvial, b naturally very fertile, and wherevCT 
enltivatod Welds abundant crops, dutra being toe principal grain 
grown. Blaay kinds erf vegetable, and cotton, whe« and bMto are 
alio grown. The forest vegettition, lareniy confined to toe Isle W 
and the aontheni uplands, Inchidas the Aiantteeia fbaoitob}, 
■ Fazogli dbtrict attains gfgsntic pre^iortioni, the 

lieh bread b made, the ddeb palm, several valuable 


whbh in 
tamarind, 1 


gam teaea (wteniie toe tocto SiaaaH ofton applied iBBgypf to goto- 
aabie), aoine dyewoodt, nhany, Sronwood and maw; varieties o< 
acacia In these fore^ ape.to^ toe two-horned ntoOtorol,, the 
elepbaarf, lion, panther, nuiniertwf apea and anteloM, whito tte 
croeoafle and hippepotamua freqatot the rivers. Tbe;dhwf doaMtic 
animab are the camel, horse, an,ox,'btt{Ulo (used both as a beaflt Of 
burden and for riding), sheep wlto a thoct silky fleece, tire goat 'Md 
toe pig, which last here reatoea its aontoernmoat limit. ' 

The country b occupied by a partly fettled, partly nomad prtonla- 
tton of an extremely mixed negroid toaractar. Thera b evioanto of 
the existence of a once dominant fair race, of which the stiU auiviviiig 
Sbnetio, a people of a yellow or fiur complexion, are regarded as 
deacendamts. The great plain of Sennar b maln^ occupied by 
Hassanb Arabs in toe norto, by Abu-Rof (Rufaw) Hamftea of Bela 
stock in the east as far as Ftor^ll, and elsewhere by toe negrim 
Funj (q.v.) and the group of tribra collectively known at S h n p galla 
(toe Bertat, Legal, Sienetjo, Gunuii, Kadalos^c.; see SB*Nri*IAa). 
The chief towns are on the banks of the Blue NUe. They are: 
Wad Medani (7.0.), t^B m. above Khartum, one of the most thriwhg 
towns in the eastoni Sudan ; Sennar, a4r m. above Khartum, toe 
capital of the Fbnj empire and chief town of the mniiria of Sennar-- 
of toe ancient city little remains except a mosque with a high 
minaret; and Rosrires, 426 m. from Khartum and the limit of navi^- 
tion up stream from that city. Near toe Abysslnbn frontier are 
FazogU (left bank) and Famaka (right bank) on a navigable Itretoh 
of the Blue Nile above the rapids at Roseires and close to the Tnmt 
confluence and the gold dbtrict of Beni^ Sbangul. On the river 
llinder b the town of Sings. A railway, built in rgog-iqro, connects 
Khartum, Wad Medani and Sennar with Kordofan, the White NUe 
being bridged near Goq Abu Guma. 

History. —Sennar, lying between Nubia and Abyssinia, was in 
ancient times under Egyptian or Ethiopian influence Mid its 
inhabitants appear to tave embraced Christianity at an early 
period. The capital of Aloa, which appears to have been gt ,<me 
time a powerful Qiristian state, was at Soba on the Blue Jiile. 
In the 7th or 8th centuries a.d. there was a considerable emigra¬ 
tion of Arabs into the coun^. Christiamty very gradu^y 
died out (see Doncala, mudiria). The Funj who had meantime 
settled in Sennar became the dorainMt race by the 15th centu^. 
They adopted the Mahommedan religion and founded an en^iire 
which in the 17th and i8th centuries ruled over a large part of 
the eastern Sudan. This empire was finally overthrown Djr the 
Egyptians in 1821. Since that period Sennar has had no mstory 
dbtmct from that of the rest of the Anglo-Egyptian Su^ (see 
Sudan, § Anglo-Egyptian, History). The chief ambition of 
the people under Anglo-Egyptian rule was to own cattle rather 
than to mprove their houses, food or clothipg (vide Egypt, No. i, 
1910, p. 79). 

The country was visited by few Europeans before the of 
the Egyptian conquest. In 1699 a French surgeon, J. C. Foncet, 
passed through Sennar on his way from Effirpt to Abyssinia, and 
an account of hb experiences has been published {Lettres , . . des 
missions hrangires, Paris, ed. of 1870, tome iii.). He was followed 
by Janus de Noir, le sieur du Roule, who was sent by Louis XTV. 
to open diplomatic relations with Abyssinia, but was murdered 
(1703) in Sennar. The most noteworthy, however, of the earlier 
traveUers was James Bruce, the explorer of the Blue Nile. He 
spent some time in Sennar in 1772, and in his Travels has left an 
interesting account of the kingdom in its decadence. Various 
Egyptian expeditions added considerably to t^m knowledge of 
the district, which between 1854 and 1864 waa explored by the 
•Rpigian scientist E. Pruyssenaere. Later explorers included the 
Viennese Ernst Mamo (1870) and the Dutchman J. M. Schuvw, 
who in 1881-1882 visited the sources of the Tumat. To this list 
should be added the names of those who, like Sir Samuel Baker, 
explored the Blue Nile, Sine* the establishment of ^ Ai^lp- 
Egyptian condominium (1899) the country has been thorpughiy 
surveyed* 

Lists of toe kings of Sennar, and of the tributary rul«m of HaHaJa. 
Shendi, and Pamcl are ^en in vol. i. pp. 43 y‘ 43 * o* A. M. ij. J. 

Stofcvis’Mannri rf’Wstofra (LeMen, 1888). ' 

8 BII 0 KES, in ancient geography, a Celtic people of €all» 
Celtica, who in Caesar's &e inhabited the dismet now 
includes the departments of Seine-et-Mame, Lojret wd 
From S3-st b.c. they were engaged in hostihttes wWf 
broustot about by their exputaon of Cavaimn*, wmiOT he hw 
appomted their king. In to tot-hamed ytar a SeiMHiflii 
Dnippcs threatened the Pwi^cia, hutwai captured and atamd 
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teNtf Kpp «bii tHM the G«Bic S«u»M «hmmw 

noin liworYe tnet wgne ouwdM n OwiMt 

liUcAmenih. Their chid town«Ti«FeAgediiH^(kterS«iotMt; 
nwaioe Seni), HetioMdum (Melun; apwirtog to bolder, 
Ifradon), AQO yriUunntluntini (site uncertaa). 

St* Ctmt, Ml. GtU. V. u, vil. 75, via. 30,44; T. R. Hofanet, 
CoMtr's ConlmM #/ Gaui ltS 99 ), fP. 48»-^3, 755-766, 819; A. 
Hol4«, AUaMuher SprtcMtaU, A. (l904)< 

UoMio^xHtuit historically was » brmdi of the above (called 
S fc w v et, Senbnes, by Poiybra), who about 400 b.c. made their 
way oyer tibe Alps and, having driven out the Umbrians, settled 
on the east coast of Italy from Ariminum to Ancona, in the 
ifricalled ager GatUeiu, and founded the town of Sena GoUica 
^fadgaglia), which became their capital. In 391 they invaded 
Etruria and besieged Ouiium. The Qosines appealed to Rome, 
whose interventimi, accompanied by a violation of the law of 
nations, led to war, the defeat of the Romans at the AlUa (i8th of 
July 390) and the culture of Rome. For more than too years 
the Senones were engaged in hostilities witii the Romans, until 
tb^ were finally subdued (083) by P. Cotnelius Dolabella and 
driven out of their territocy. Nothmg more is heard of them in 
Italy, it is probaUe that they formed part of the bands of 
0 «^ who tjwead themselves over the countries by the Danube, 
Uacedonia and Asia Bfinor. A Roman colony was established 
ah Sena, called Sena Gallica to distinguish it from Sena Julia 
(^ena) in Etruria. 

Foe ancient authoritiet see A. Holder as above; on the subjugation 
of the Senones by the Romans, Mommsen, Hist, of Romt (Eng. tcans.), 
bk. U. ch. vii, 

SIHB, a town of north-central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
nlent in the department of Yonne, 71 m. S.E. of Paris on the 
Paris-LyOn-Mwiterranie railway. Pop. (1906) 13,701. It is 
rituated on the right bank of, and on an island in, the Yonne 
just below its confluence with the Vanne. The streets of the 
town ore narrow, but it is surrounded by fine promenades. The 
cathedral of St £tienne, one of the earliest Gothic buildings 
in France^ is additionally interesting because the architecture 
of its choir influenced through the architect, William of Sens, 
that of the choir of Canterbury cathedral. St £tienne was begun 
in 1140 and only completed early in the i6th century. It belongs 
mainly to the isth century, and it is characterise by solidity 
rather than by beauty of proportion or richness of ornamentation. 
The ivesf front is piercM by three portals; that in the middle 
has good sculptures, representing the parable of the virgins 
and the Otory of St Stephen. The right-hand portal contains 
twenty-two remarkable statuettes of tiie prophets^ which have 
suffere 'considerable injuries. Above this portal rises the stone 
tower, decorated with armorial bearings and with statues repre¬ 
senting the priheipai benefactors of the church. The bells in the 
campiri^ by which the tower is surmounted enjoyed immense 
reputation in the middle ages; the two which still remain. 
La Savinienne and La Potentienne, weigh respectively 15 tons 
7' cwt uid 13 tons 13 cwt. The left portal is adorned with 
two bas-reliefs, Uberahty and Avarice, as well as with the story 
pf lotUt the Barast. The portal on the north side of the catfaodr^ 
is one'6f the mittt examples of French rdth-century sculpture, 
that on the 8ou% side is surmounted by magnificent stoined- 
gtass windows. Other windows of the itth to the rdth century 
ate jirpserved, some of them representing the legend of St Thomas 
of CMterbuty. Among interior adornments are the tomb of 
the dauphin (sort of Loub XV.) and his consort, Marie Jos8phe 
of,Saxony, one of the works m WiUiam Coustou the youhijer, 
and bas-rwefs reproMitring scenes from the life of Cardinal 
Dttj|irat, chancellor of France and mrchbishop of Sens from 1535 
b> tSJS- ^ numsoleum fFom which they came was destroyed 
at ^^evolution. The treasury, one of the riidhest m anticjuitiei 
i« France, oentains a fragment the true cross present^ by 
Charlema^, and the vestments of St Thomas oi Canterbi^. 
It wai in the ctfhedral Sens that,St Louis, in 13.M, marriw 
Xtuguerite of Pravenoe, and five yean later deposited the crown 
od thpRia.. To thesButhof the cawedral are the official buildings, 
datdhg Inn the 13th eentury, but mftored by VipUet-WD^. 
Use MjttdgmentH^ raid me dungeons-had remained intact ; 


in the lotraac is a coOeetion of fragments sealptsn from the 
cadwdral ;; on the first story is the synod hall, raruted with stone 
and figjhted Ity beaatifal grisaille windows. A Renaissance 
stractore ommects die buildings with the arehiepisoopal palace, 
which also dates irmn that pmiod. The oldest of the odier 
churches of Sons is St Savinian, the foundation of vdiich dates 
from dm 3rd century; the ci^ and other portions of the 
church are cd Romanesque architecture. The museum of Sens 
contains, among other antiquities, some precious MSS., notably 
a famous miaul with ivory covers, and a collection of sculptured 
stones mainly derived from die (M Roman fortificatkms, whidi 
were themselves constructed from the ruins of puUic monuments 
at t^begirming of the barbarian invasions. The town has statues 
of Baron J. J. Thhiard, the famous chemist, and of the sculptor 
Jean Cousin. Sens is the seat of a sub^refect, and includes 
among its public institutions a tribunal of first instance, a tri¬ 
bunal of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a council of trade 
arbitrators and a lycde for boys. Among the industries are flour- 
milling, tanning and the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
boots and shoes, chemicals and cutlery; there is trade in wine, 
grain, wood, coal and wool, in which the port on the Yonne 
has some share. 

Sens, when the capital of the Senones, one of the most powerful 
peoples of Gaul, bore the name of Ageiincum. It was not finally 
subdued by the Romans till after the defeat of Vercingetorix. 
On the division of Gaul into seventeen provinces under the 
emperor Valens, Ageiincum became the metropolis of the 
4th Lugdunensis. Theatres, circuses, amphitheatres, triumphal 
arches and aqueducts were ail built in- the town by the Romans. 
It was the meeting-point of six great hi^ways. The inhabitants, 
converted to Christianity by the martyrs Savinian and Potentian, 
held out against the Alonianni and the Franks in 356, against 
the Saracens in 731 or 738, and finally a^piinst the Normans 
in 886—the last having braieged the town for six months. 
At the beginning of the feudal period Sens was governed by 
counts, who had become hereditary towards the middle of the 
lotb century ; and the contests of these counts with the arch¬ 
bishops or with their feudal superiors often led to much blood¬ 
shed and disaster, until, in 1055, the countship was united to 
the royal domain. Several councils were held at Sens, notably 
that of 1140, at which St Bernard and Abelard met. The burgesses 
in the middle of the isth century formed themselves into a 
commune which carried on war against the cler^. This was 
suppressed by Louis VIII., and restored by Philip Augustus. 
In the ardour of its Cathitiicism Sens massacred the Protestants 
in 1563, and it was one of the first towns to join the League. 
Henry IV. did not effect his entrance till 1594, and he &en 
deprived the town of its privileges. In 1633 Paris, hitherto 
suffragan to Sens, was made an ar&bishopric, and the bishoprics 
of Chartres, Orleans and Meaux were transferred to the new 
jurisdiction. In 1791 the archbishopric was reduced to a bishopric 
of the department of Yonne. Suppressed in 1801, the see was 
restored in 1817 with the rank of ait^bishopric. The town was 
occupied by the Allies in 1814 and by the Germans in 1870-1871. 
..BSinATIOMALOIlI, in psychology, the theory that all know¬ 
ledge comes from sensation (see PsYCBOtoov). Thus Aristippus 
the Cyienaic held that there oould be no knowledge save that 
s^di the senses give, but the Stoics, while finding the origin of 
knowledge in the senses,do not restrict it to this. Sensationalism 
in modem times is <^efly associated with Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume and the French philosopl^ of the Enlightenment, 
Vtdtaire, Condillac and othm. In its extreme sense it bos rarely 
been heU, and is practically abandoned by modem philosophers 
on tim plain ground that a sensation as such lasts only as long 
as the stimulus is allied. Any oonneodon of sensation is some¬ 
thing over and al^e sensation, and writhout ih» connexion 
th^re can be no knowledge (see Etipnuasii, PHinroiiiKON, 8cc.). 

TCTw tara has also come into colloquial nae ior the practice of 
^ipealiag— e.g. in art, literature and especially In jonmaliam—solely 
to emotioiu, diartgiurdiiig proportion and.iact. 

•ENTIHCB (Lat. tentmHn, a way fA tiunking, of^en, jndg- 
nrtnt, vote, smHrg, to fesl, think), a word of which (he prim^ 
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nmningi mnr an'S' <«) in grammar^ a, thought expressad in 
words in eompleto gnunmatical form and. composed of auhject 
and prodioate, and (b) in law, a judicial decision. In law^ the 
term sifoifies eitbec (i) a judgment of a court of criminal jurie- 
diction imposing a puaishinent such aa a fine or imfnrisonment, 
or (s) a decree of certain competent courts, as ecdesiastual 
and admiralty courts. In sense (t) a sentence may be either 
iefimk or fiaol, i.e. one giving finality to the case, or interloeutory, 
determming some point in tlm progress of the case (see, however, 
JUDOMKsnt). The sentences inflicted by the courts of various 
countries vary according to the gravity of the offence (see 
Criminal Law; also Cvpital Punishment; and, for the 
“ indeterminate ” sentence, Recii>ivism]|. Concurrent sentences 
are those which nm from the same date in respect of convictions 
on various indictments. A cumulative sentence is the sum 
total of consecutive senteruxs passed in respect of each distinct 
offence of which an accused person has b^ found guilty mi 
several counts of an indictment. A sentence, in the case of 
trials before a court of assize, commences to run from the first 
day of the sitting of the court, but in that of courts of quarter 
sessions from the time the sentence is pronounced. 

SENTINEL, or Sentry, a guard or watch, a soldier posted at a 
particular spot to challenge all comers, passing those who give 
a countersign, and refusing those who do not, and givii^ akrm 
in case of att^. The etymology has been the subject of much 
controversy. The origimd word seems to be ItaJ. smtinella, 
adapted as Fr. sentineUe (the modem French military term is 
factionnaire, and the Ger. Fachmann). For the Italian word the 
source has been suggested in sendre, to perceive, but there are 
philological objections to this, and more plausibility attaches 
to a connexion with seniina, the bilge-water in a ship, figuratively 
rabble, camp-followers. If an Italian or^, as agreed on 
most authorities, be set aside, the French word suggests a more 
appropriate formation as the diminutive of sentier, jMth, Lat. 
semita, meaning properly the sentry’s beat. The O. Fr. senteret 
(a form of sender) would account for the English form “ «ntry.” 

SENTINUM, an ancient town of Umbria, Italy, lying to the 
S. of the modem town of Sassoferrato, in the low grouM. The 
foundations of the city walls are preserved, and a road and 
remains of houses have been discovered, including several mosaic 
pavements (T. Buccolini in Notitie degli scavi, 1890, 346) and 
inscriptions of the latter half of the 3rd century a.d., including 
three important tabulae patronadis. In the neighbourhood the 
battle took place in which the Romans defeated the combined 
forces of the Samnites and Gauls in 295 b.c. It was taken and 
destroyed in 41 B.c. by the troops of Octavian, but continued to 
exist under the Empire. It was, however, o^y a municipitm, 
never (as some wrongly suppose) a colonia. Sassoferrato gave 
its name to Giambattista S^vi, surnamed Sassoferrato (1605- 
1685), a painter celebrated for his Madonnas. 

SENU8BI [Sanusi] and SENUSBITE8, the names respectively 
of a Moslem family (and especially its chief member) and of the 
fraternity or sect recognizing the authority of tile Senussi. 
Gmsiderable diversity of opinion has prevailed among writers 
and travellers claiming knowledge of the Senussia ; it is possible, 
however, to ^stinguish the main facts in the lives of the Senussi 
sheiks and to indicate the range of their direct pohtical influence. 
The extent of their spiritual influence, the ramifications of the 
fraternity and the aims of its chiefs cannot be gauged so 
accmately. . 

Seyyid or Sidi (<>. Lord) Mahommed ben AU ben Es Senussi 
el Khettabi el Hassani el Idrissi el Mebajiri, the founder of the 
order, commonly called the Sheik es Senussi, was bom near 
Mostaganem, Algeria, and was called es Senussi after a much 
venerated saint whose tomb is near IlemTen. The date of his 
birth is given variously as lypi, 179s, 17^ and 1803. He was 
a member of the Walad Si^ Ab^la tribe of Arabs and his 
descent .is traced from Fatima, the daiq;hter of Mahomet As 
a young he spent several yems at Fez, where he studied 
thmkgy. When about thi^ years old he left Morocco and 
travelted in the Saharan regions of Algeru preaching a ^orm of 
the faith. From Algeria he went to Tunisia and Tripoli, gaining 


many aAierents, and theate tO Cairo, where he Was oppoaed lqr 
the Ulmna of El Azhar, who considered him unorthodox. Leavisg 
Egypt ^nuasi went to Hseea, where he joined Mdwmmed b. 
l£^«muti, the head of the IClukdirites,a fratemi^ of JHcMcein 
01^^ On Ae death of el Fassi Stnn^ became head df bht of 
the two branches into which the Kha£rites divided, and in *dg5 
he founded his first monastery at Abo Kobeis near Mecca. Wuie 
in Arabia Senussi visited the Walhabites, and his connexion 
with that bo^ caused him to be looked upon with suspicion b)r 
the Ulema of Mecca. It was at Mecca, however, ^t Senussi 
gained his most powerful supporter, Mahommed ^serif, _ 
a prince of Wadai, who beciune in 1838 sultan of his 
native state, the most powerfbl Mahommedan kingdom mmt. 
in the Central Sudan. Finding the opposition to him 
at Mecca too powerful Senussi quitted that ci^’ in 1843 and 
settled in the Cyrenaica, where m the mountains near Dema 
he built the Zawia Baida or White Monastery. There he was in 
close touch with all the Maghribin, gaining many followers 
among the TVipoiitans and Moroccans. He also maintained a 
dose correspondence with the sultan of Wadai, who greatty 
favoured the spread of the Senussia in his state. The sultan of 
Turkey viewed with some disfavour the growth of Senussi’s 
influence as likely to become detrimental to his own position as 
the Khalifa.of Islam. Probably with the desire to be independent 
of pressure from the Turks, Senussi removed in 1855 to Jarabub 
(J[aghbub), a small oasis some 30 m. N.W. of Siwa. Here he 
died in 1859 or i860, leaving two sons, one Mahommed Sherif 
(named after the sultan of Wadai), bom in 1844, and the other, 
el Mahdi, bom in 1845. To the second son was left the succession. 
It is related that as the younger son showed a spirit in all things 
superior to that of his brother the father decided to put them to 
the test. Before the whole zawia at Jarabub he bade both sons 
climb a tall paJm tree and then adjured them by Allah and His 
Prophet to leap to the ground. The younger lad leapt at once 
and reached the ground unharmed; the elder boy refused to 
spring. To El Mahdi, “ who feared not to commit himself to the 
will of God,” passed the birthright of Mahommed l^erif. 
Mahommed appears to have accepted the situation without 
complaint. He held the chief administrative position in the 
fraternity under his brother until his death in 1895. 

Senussi el Mahdi, only fourteen when his father died, was at 
first under the guidance of his father’s friends Amran, Reefi 
and others. He enjoyed all his father’s reputation 
for holiness and wisdom, attributes consistent with 
all that is known of his fife. Mahommed Sherif, 
the sultan of Wadai, had died in 1858, but his successors the 
Sultan Ali (who reigned until 1874) and the Sultan Vusef (reigned 
from 1874 to 1898) were equally devoted to the Senussia. Under 
the Senussi el Mahdi the zauiias of the order extended from Fez 
to Damascus, to Constantinople and to India, In the Hejaz 
members of the order were numerous. In most of these countries 
the Senussites occupied a position in no respect more powerful 
than that of numbers of other Moslem mtemities. In the 
eastern Sahara and in the centralSudan the position was different. 
FVom the western borders of Egypt south to Darfur, Wadai and 
Bomu, east to Bilma and Murzuk, and north to the coast lands 
of Tripoli, Senussi became the most powerful sheik, acquiring 
the authority of a territorial sovereign. The string of oases 
le^ing from Siwa to Wadai—Kufra, Borku, &c.—were occupied 
and cmtivated by the Senussites, trade with Tripoli andBnq^azi 
was encouraged, law and order were maintained among the savage 
Bedouin of the desert. But the eastern Sahara, tbough vast 
(covering approximately about 300,000 sq. m.), is among w most 
desolate and thinly populated parts of the world, and of more 
importance to the oiW was tiie teminating influence possessed 
by sheik at the court of Wadai. 

Although named El Mahdi by his father there is no evidence 
to show that the younger Senussi ever claimed Uth/gthe Mididi, 
tbough so regud^ by some of ha foUowers. Whifli, however, 
Mahocnmed Abmied, the Dongalese, rose amunzt tim Egyptians 
in the eastern Sudan and (HOdaimed himsdf Us Mahdi, S^ussi 
was disquiM^ He sent an etnusary via W«tai to khtilonnued 
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diit delcigMe teuimg Hie Mahdi’i camp in 1(883 ■«»> 
nHor tbe mk oflt (Aeid. 

> !' TIm »nna fend iDdnttrit] mining of tfae SmuMi" (delcgcte], 
ir rUgg 8ir lUfiiiaU Wing*^ "raroltod fmn the dwgbter and 
npine be nw wound him. toe liocere convictkm o{ the reeimen- 
tion ol the mrhJ bir u mebdi whole ewneat piety ihoold iiduence 
etbeit to laud wfaolMome and temperate iivee, the dignity of honest 
lahour wid Mdf>testt«int, these were the sentimenti wU^ fiUed the 
mind ni the emimry from Wsdsi." 

The iheik Seuimi, there is reaion to believe, shared the lofty 
vicwi which Wingate attributes to hit agent. He decided to 
have nothing to do with the Sudanese Hahdi, though Mahommed 
wrote turice asking him to become one of his four great 

Idialifs. In his second letter, the text of which has preserved, 

the mahdi urg^ .Senussi either to attack Egypt or to join him 
in the Sudan. To neither letter did Senussi reply, and he warned 
the people of Wadai, Bomu and neighbouring states against 
the new creed. In 1890 the Mahdists advancmg from Darfur 
were stopped on the frontia- of Wadai, the sultan Yusef being 
firm_ in h» adherence to the Senussi teaching. As evidence of 
the mfiuence of the sheik may be instanced the appeal to 
him in by the sultan of Borku (or Borgo), a state to the north 
of Wadai, when invited by the chiefs of Darfur to rise against 
the khalifa Abdullah. Senussi advised Borku to abstain from 
Sudan affwrs and only to figbt against the Mahdists should toey 
attack his kingdom. The Dariuriui revolt of 1888-1889 against 
the khalifa was nevertheless carried out in the namp of the 
Senussi. 

The growing fame of the sheik Senussi el Mahdi drew upon him 
the unwelcome attention of the Turks. In many parts of 
TripoU and in Benjdutzi tiie power of the sheik was greater 
than that of the Ottoman governors, and though Abdul Hamid 
11. looked favourably on an organization which might become 
actively anti-Christian, he did not desire that a new mahdi 
should arise to dispute his authority. In 18S9 the sheik ^ussi 
was visited at Jarabub by the pa^a of Benghazi at the head 
of some troops. This event showed the sheik the possibility 
(rf danger and led him (in 1894) to ieave Jarabub and fix his 
headquarters at Jof in the oases of Kufra, a place sufficiently 
remote to secure him from any chance of suoden attack. By 
this time a new danger to Senussia had arisen; the French 
were advancing from the Congo towards the western and southern 
borders of Wadai. In 1898 Senussi, in his character of peace¬ 
maker, wishing also to range together all the states menaced by 
the French advance, sought to reconcile Rabah Zobeir (?.».) 
and the sultan of Bagirmi ; neitter of those chieftains belonged 
to the Senussi order and the sheik’s appeal was unavailing. At 
the end of the previous year, at the request of Sultan Yusef, 
the aheik hod sent an envoy to Wadai to be his permanent 
repreaentative in that country. Yusef’s successor Ibrahim, 
who landed the throne of Wadai in 1898, showed signs of 
resenting the advice of the slwik, stirred perhaps Ire the over¬ 
throw of the khalifa Abdullah at Omdurman. Senussi retaliated, 
Mys C^tain Julien in his history of Wadai, by prohibiting the 
people .of Wadai from smoking tobacco or drinking merissa, 
the native beer, “ which is to the Wadaiin what the ricia is to the 
body.” Sultan Ibrahim rejoined that his people would fi^t 
and die for merissa; rather than give it up they would 
renounce Staussusm. The sheik had toe wisdom to give way, 
declaring that in response to his prayers Allah had de^ed to 
make an exception m favour of the faitiifui Wadaiins. Ibrahim 
died in 1900 and hw suocessors feU again under the influence of 
tile sheik, who again diaaged his headquarters, leaving Kufn. for 
Cieni» in Dar Gorane, a vwstem province of Wadai, where he 
was welcomed with veneiation. He built and strongly fortified 
a so»« on the top of a rodqr iuX) difficuR of access. His<d>iect 
- - in taking up this poiitioB was, presumablyj to prevent 
ti» advance of the Fwneh, But, as Julkn points out, 
.jowim. Senuni was too late; Rabah had been slain by the 
Fteach (April 1900), and .Bagirmi was ocoipM 
tipom Heyertiwlas the sheik made w efiort to prevent the 
Fmidi obtaining p ois e mi o n Kaam, a countiy nortiveast 
of Laln.-jpad aito on itinortiisn and aastem fnmtim boederiag 


Saharan esnitoty, which tile Senussilee considered tiieirpartiettlar 

weierve. A taam was built at Bir AUrii, in Ka&em, that site 
wing chosen as it was an (mtrepdt for toe trade <rf Tripoli witii 
ah m Chad countries. Bir AUali ires strcmg^y garrisoned’ by 
the Senussites and war with the Frendi followed.* After a severe 
engagement Bir Allah was captured a Frendi column uni^ 
Cbmmandant T6tatd in January 1902. sb^ ^ussi, 
much affected by the loss of Kanem, died shmtly afteiWds 
(May 30, 190a). He was succeeded by hw nephew Ahmed-el- 
Sherif, who in view of the presence of the Ftondi on the borders 
of Dar Gorane removed to Kufra. 

_ The new head of the Senussites mainttuned the friendly rela¬ 
tions of his predecessors witii Wadai, and, following the example 
of his uncle, made advances to Ali Dinar, the sultan of Darfur, 
which were not reciprocated. To keep in toudi with Darfur 
a gawai had been buUt on the caravan route from Kufra to that 
country. The adherrats of the Senussi el Mahdi in the deserts 
bordering Egypt maintained for years that he was not dead, 
and in March 1906 a public declaration was made at Siwa toat 
“Sidi Mriiommed-el-Mahdi had returned from his secret journey 
to Kufra.” ^mmenting on this armouncement Sir R. Wingate 
wrote: “ It is well known that the body of the late sheik lies 
in a tent at Zawia-el-Taj in the identical shrine which was made 
for it at Gem when he died ” (Egypt No. 1 (r907), p. lao). 

It will be seen that the Senussites occupy desert fastnesses 
which rould only be attacked by Europeans after overcoming 
great difficulties. By Henri Duveyrier and other writers of the 
last half of the 19th century they were regarded as likely to pro¬ 
claim a jihad or holy war against the Christians of North Africa. 
This view was founded upiOn the supposed tenete of the order 
and upon geographical and political considerations. The record 
of toe first and second Senussi sheiks toows them, however, 
to have acted chiefly on the defensive. A study of aU available 
data up to 1906 led M. L. G. Binger, one of the greatest 
autoorities, to toe conclusion that the politics of the sect were 
subordinated to the material interests of their chief, and that the 
Senussi sheik was as unable as were other noted Moslem leaders 
(such as Abd el Kader in Algeria; Samory in the western 
Sudan and the Dongolese Mahdi in the Egyptian Sudan) to 
overcotne the rivalries and divergence of interests of their own 
co-religionists. This view received confirmation in the events of 
1906-1910 when the French came in conflict with the sultanate 
of Wi^ai. Although there was severe fighting the French found 
less difficulty than had been expected m seizing toe capital of 
Wadai, not was there any general movement of the Senussites 
against them. The French also sent flying columns into Borku 
and Enndi. The comparative ease wito which these operations 
were c^ed out seemed to demonstoate the weakness of toe 
Senussites (see WadaiX Nevertheless, like any other Moslem 
fraternity, and perhaps more readily, the Senussites might be 
speedily transfixed iOto a powerful fighting organization. 
Throu^ the seaports of Tripoli and Benghazi, wito the coimivance 
(or in defiance) of the Turks, the importotion of arms and 
ammunition into toe eastern Sahara b a matter of little or no 
difficulty, and the Bedouin of that r^on could fumbh a 
numerous and well-armed fighting force. A Senussi sheik would 
also recruit many fcdlowws in the centred Sudan. At toe same 
time the Senussi organization b not so widespread 
in the Sudan and the western Sahara as would appear 
from the exaggerated reports once current. The Smm- 
Senussisheiks, with the doubtful exception of Darfur, *'***■ 
ore withont fdlowers in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Bagirmi, 
Kanem and other statee once dependent on Wadai did not 
embrace Senusriirnn. In the Hausa States and in tire greater 
pact of the western Sudan as far as Timbuktu the Moslems 
acknowledge tiie spiritual headship of tiie Einii (d Solurto, 

1 In tbe Bccoonts'of the iiehting' In ^Vasch equatorial Africa at 
toil paiiod it is Becoeary to datin^Wh between toe ibeik Senani el 
. Mahai and the wltan M ahomm ed wSenawiftoz. 1850) of N’£M6, a 
prince, who had married the aister of .Bahah ZotX. Senuui of 
N'DM MMffie ah alljr of the French. The state of N’Oetf lies S. of 
Wsdefahd Is cut by *• N., to” E. (See Kttl .Knmm in (Mt. Jim., 
Ana.toto.) n 






whaie influence is IxSeved to be suflicisntly strong to prevent 
the spread of Senussiistn among his foUoWets. T%e goiaal 
attitude of the Ushommedans in the "western Sudan towards 
tite Senossi emissaries was described European observers 
in 1907 as one of good-natured tolerance. Thef are occasionally 
allowed to preach, bat appanhtly whh Ettie effect. In Bornu, 
which does not adcnowMl^ the spiritual supremacy of Sokoto, 
the Senussi prapaganda meets with less opposition, but 
adherents of the order are not numerous. Here and there in the 
western Sahara are tribes professing Senussiism, but they are 
regarded as unimportant. 

It should, however, be remembered that vdule other dervish 
fraternities are mystical and latitudinarian in theology, and 
j. only sporadically meddle in politics, the Senussites 

have exercised a continuous politicti influence and 
have sought to revive the faith and usa^ of the early days of 
Islam, fte order is in a sense an outcome of the Wahhabite 
movement, but, as gathered from the writings of Mahommed 
el Hechai^, a Tunisian sheik, and other trustworthy sources, 
appears to be neither mystical nor puritan. There is less of secrecy 
about their rites than is usual in Moslem fraternities. The 
use of tobacco and coffee is forbidden, but the drinking of tea 
is encouraged, and the wearing of fine clothes is allowed. While 
they profess to belong to the Malikite rite (one of the four 
orthodox sects of Islam), the Senussites are charged !w the 
Ulema of Cairo with many deviations from the true faith; 
chiefly they are accused of interpreting the Koran and Sunna 
without consulting one of the recognized glosses. Thus the 
Egyptian theologians regard the Senussites as inaugurating 
a new rite rather than forming a simple fraternity; in this, 
if not in puritanism, resembling the Wahhabites. Their great 
work in the eastern Sahara, apart from prosetytism, has been 
colonization and the encouragement of trade. Wells have been 
dug and oases cultivated, rest houses built along caravan routes, 
merchants from Tripoli, Bomu, Wadai and Darfur welcomed. 
Such at least is the report of Mahommedan writers and of French 
and British political agents; very few Eur(^ans have had 
opportunities of making persona! observations. Gustav Nachtigal 
was in Wadai in 1873, Gerhard Rholfs traversed the Cyrenaica 
and visited Kufra in 1879 ; but in general the Senussi, supported 
by the Turks at TripoU, have closed the regions under their 
control to Europeans. At the oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammwl), 
however, they are in contact with the Egyptian administration. 
Siwa was visited by Silva White in 1898 and by Freiherr von 
Griinau in 1899. The last-named reports that he found the 
representative of Sheik Senussi living ra perfect agreement with 
the Egyptian authorities, the inhabitants of the oasis being 
divided into two sections, known respectively as the Mussulmans 
and the Senussites, a distinction whidi goes to show the special 
position occupied irf the Senussites in Islam. 

The missionary zeal of the Senussites is undoubted. Outside 
the regions adjacent to their headquarters they appear to be 
most stroi^ly represented in Arabia. In the eastern Sahara 
and Wadai practically all the population are Senussites ; the 
order in otiiw countries draws its adherents from a higher social 
rank than the generality of Moslem secret societies. Its chief 
agents are personages of wealth and importance and hij^y 
educated in Oriental lore. They are in general on good terms 
witii the rulers <tf the countries in which they live, as instanced 
in ipoz by the conferment of the Uopon of Honour on the head 
of the swat at Hilfil in Algeria. These agents make regular 
tours to the varioas saaais placed under their charge, wd 
expound the Senussi doctrines at tiie Moslem universities. 
From all that has been said it is apparent that the Senussi sheik 
controls a very powerful organization, an organization probably 
unique in the Moslem worid. 

Bibliography.— L. Rino, MaraOntts it Rhouan, a good historical 
account up to tike year 1884 ; O. DepOnt and x. Coppolanl, Let 
CanMrtu nUfumu mtuHlmaiua (AMers. 1897), aa atitlMlritative 
work; Si Mohammed «1 Hechaish, Chez las SenooiMaat lee Toua- 
r<^" in VBxpatiiion eti. franfaiii tor igoo and the Ratftu ds Rarit 
tot' 1901. These are translations from fhe Arabic of an educated 
Ibhomteedamwlib vliited the chief Seauaaite centtte; An obitumy 


notice of SenuMS el Hdifli’W'ae same Writer appahred Id tite Arab 
Joninal SI HmSm of iooz; a coudeaietion of thh 

article MtpaaM in the B« 0 i 4 w .Coes, w t'Afr. f nmt o il i lor 4908: 
” Lee fi^ttuia," an anmqmmua.oaD^tttioa to the,^tilimmde- 
nunt of the same votume, U a Judidoiis eununary of eventa a inort 
mbliognuihy being added; (^t. TaBen, in Le I>ar Onadii ‘ 
pubUAed in the lame BaUitiit (voL ior 1904), traeee tite connexion 


Von Grunauj in Virkandl. as. f. Erdk. for 1899, riveS ah accouot'Qf 
his visit to Siwa. Sir F. R. Wingate, in Makmtm asi tin BgypHak 
Sudan (London, >891), narrates the etiorte made bgr the Mahdi 
Mahommed Ahmed to obtain the support of the Senussi: Sir W. 
Wallace, in bis report to the Colonial uSice on Kortheia Ni|etia for 
isob-igoy, deals with Senussiism is that country. Coniott also 
H. Duveyriet, La Confririi musulmani it Sidi Mokammdi ten 
Alt IS Ssnoissi (Paris, 1884), a book containing much extggMra- 
tion, and A. Silva White, From Sphinx to Orach (London, tlpS), 
which, while repeating the extreme views of Duveyrier, contiuha 
useful information. 

The present writer, in endeavouring to arrive at a just con¬ 
clusion on an oibscure.aad much controverted subject, is indebted, in 
addition to the above, to the article by V. A. Cameron in the rath 
ed. of this encyclopaedia, and to communicationa from Prof. X). B. 
Macdonald. (F. R. C.) 


STOMI. a town and district of British India, in the Jubbulpore 
division of the Central I^ovinces. The town b *043 ft. above 
sea-level, half-way on the road between Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 
Pop. (1901) 11,864. It was founded in 1774, and contains 
large public gardens, a fine market place and o-handsorae tank. 

The District of Seoni forms part of the Satpura tableland, 
containing the headwaters of we Wiunganga. It is largely 
covered with forest, and 40% of the inhabitants belong , to 
aboriginal tribes. Area 3206 m. m. The district is remarkable 
for the beauty of its scenery and the fertiliw of its valleys. The 
northern and western portions include We ptateaus of Lalchnkdon 
and Seoni; We eastern section consists of We watershed wd 
elevated basin of the Wainganga; and in We south-west is a 
narrow strip of rocky land known as DongartOl. The plateaus 
of Seoni and Lakhnkdon vary in height from 1800 to 2000 ft.; 
they are well cultivated and clear of jungle, and Weir temperature 
is always moderate and healWy. Geologically We norW part 
of Seoni consists of trap hills and We south of czystalline rock. 
The soil of We plateaus is We rich black cotton soil formed 
by disintegrated trap, of whiW about two-thirds of We district 
are said to consist; W towards the souW, where cliffs of gneiss 
and oWer primitive formations occur, We soil is sUicious and 
contains a large proportion of clay. The chief river_ is the 
Wainganga, wiW its ^uents We Hirl, Sipix, TheD, Bijnfl and 
ThOnwar; oWer streams are We Tlmar and the Sher, tributaries 
of the Nerbudda. The annual rainfall averages 53 in. T^ 
population in 1901 was 327,709, showing a decrease of 12 % in 
We decade due to We effects of famine. The principal crops 
are wheat, millets, rice, pulse, oil-seeds and cotton. Three Unes of 
We Bengal-Nagpur system traverse We district. 

There is also a town called Seoni, or Seoni-Halwa, in the 
Central Provinces, a railway station in Hoshangabod district. 
Pop. (1901) 7531. 


See R. A. Sterndale, Sionu, or Comp Life on the Satpura Range 
(1877); Sioni District Gaxiltiir (Allahabad, 1907). 

SKODL (Han-yang), the capital of Korea (CTtosen), situated 
in 37“ 34' N. and 127“ 6' E., at an altitude of 120 ft., 25 m. from 
Qiemulpo, its seaport, and 4 from Mapu, its river-jpoirtt, t*op. 
about 200,000. It Ues in a basin among nanite hiUs, nowhere 
exceeding 2627 ft., remarkable for their denudation and their 
abrupt black crags and pinnacles. A well-bu 3 t, crenelated 
stone wan from 20 to 30 ft. high, about ii m. in, circuit, and 
pierced by 8 gatbwaya with doume-roofed gate towers, surrounds 
It. The native hbiues aife built of stone or mud, deeply taved, 
Mid ehW tiled or'ihatdied. Above these rise the towers of the 
Roman CathoHc Cathedral, the high curved roofs (ff ihe ioyal 
audience haSs, the j^ace gateways, and the tiidwy’ buildings 
Of the RusSiaa and Tiendi lepttwns. The aiiticpiltua are the 
BeH Tower’ imi a huge bronze ndl dated 1468:8 itiaihlb pagoda 
aiMbdrafeiy''carved, but not of Korean WOmnanship, seven 
Ctetaries old, and a " Turtle-Stone *’ of about We same date. 
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Seoul jMf j<une wide itre^ of litap*, bundieds of nanowotori, 
aadkvnr biify dean. It lias an ehwmc tramway 4 m. lo^, 

andiatiiecBatwoftilerailway *y»temof thecwuntry. 

IIHA (Gr, Oijwfe; cuttlefiah), a deq> brown pqpndit dbtained 
feom Ji^-«acf of various species of cuttk^ (j 4 i.). To 
ffivtflin sepia tbe ink-sac, immeou^ly on the capture of the 
animal, it extracted from the body and speedily driM to prevent 
putiebction. The contents are subsequently powdered, dissolved 
m caustic alkali, and precipitated from the solution by neutraliz¬ 
ing with acid. The preapitate after washing widi water is 
ready to make up into any form required for use. 

Stpia-bont or cittUe-boiu consittB of the internal "shell" or 
ricefeton oi Sipia o^inalit and other allied species. It is an oblong 
convex structure from 4 to ro in. in len^ and t to 3 in. in graatest 
width, conaisting internally oi a highly porous cellular mass oi 
calcium carbonate with some animal matters covered by a hard thin 
glassy layer. It is used principally as a poliabing material and ior 
tooth powder, and also as a moulding material for fine castings in 
precious metals. 

mOY, the usual English spelling of sipiM, the Persian and 
Urda tenn for a soldier of any kind, cf. sfahi. The word sipdh, 
“ army,” from which sipM, “ soldier,” is derived, corresponds 
to the Zend (pUka, Old Persian (p3da, and has also found a 
home in the Turkidi, Kurdish and Pashto (Pushtu) langu^es 
(see Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 303, 6), while its deriva¬ 
tive is used in all Indian vernaculars, including Tamil and 
Burmese, to denote a native soldier, in contradistinction to gora, 
" a fkir-complexloned (European) soldier.” A sepoy is at the 
present day strictly a private soldier in the native infantry of 
the Indian army. _ 

UPPDIOI, IIR ROBEIT (1767-1840), English naval architect, 
was bom at Fakenham, Norfolk, in 1767, and in 1782 was 
apprenticed in Plymouth dockyard. In 1800, when he had risen 
to be master shipwright assistant in the yard, be invented a 
device which, as compared with the laborious process of lift^ 
then in vogue, greatly reduced the time required for effecting 
repairs to me lower portions of ships in dry dock. His plan was 
to make the keel of the ship rest upon a series of supports placed 
on the floor of the dock and each consisting of three parts—two 
being wedges arranged one on each side of the keel at right 
angles to it, with their'thin ends together, while the third was a 
vertical wedge fitting in and supported by the lower pair. The 
result was t^t it became possible in a comparatively short time 
to remove these supporting structures by knocking out the side 
wedges, when the workmen gained free access to the whole of 
the keel, the vessel remaining su^nded by the shores. For 
this invention Seppings received £jooo from the Admiralty, and 
in 1804 was promoted to be a master shipwright at Chatham. 
Tliere, In spite of the repugnance to innovation displayed by 
the navfd authorities of that period, he was able to introduce 
important improvements in the methods of ship-construction. 
In particular he increased the longitudinal strength of the 
vessels by a system of diagonal bracing, and modified the design 
of the bows and stem, so that they became stronger, not only 
offering better protection than the old forms to the crews against 
the enemy's fire, but also permitting a powerful armament to be 
fitted. Styipings, who received a Imightbood in 1819, was ap¬ 
pointed surveyor of the navy in 1813, and held that office till 
w retirement in, 1832. He died at Taunton on the 25th of 
Se ptembe r 1840. 

kmiB (Gr. putrefaction), or Septic Infection, a 

teim applied in n^cine and surgery to indicate the resultant 
infection of a wound qr sore by micro-organisms or by their 
products. Under this gcn^ heading come three great con¬ 
stitutional diseases, difienng radically from each other in their 
aetiolo^ and pathology : sapramia, septteamic aad ffyamma. 

Saprtemifi (Ot. rnrpitt rotten^ aljaa, bloodk .or styitk intom- 
cation, is the result of the absorption of a dose of the toxins 
produced tty microiirganisms from soine area of infection without 
tfre entrenoe of the micro-otganismt i^^WinBelves into the blood, 
llidit cqn^on was for a loiu tfrne confounded vatfr sepricaeaua, 
bufls distiqpiiahod from it. in bei^ a chemical intoxicetion. 
Ihe blood in sapiancda U ii^eited into an an im a l is incapiffik 


of rcproffii^mg the disease oa .ia s^ticaemia. Aity : qonc^tinn 
in wl^ min is amass of decomposipg tissue in the.neighbonr- 
hood of an unhealed wound may give rise to 8apraemia.,,In 
suigicol piiu^ it may be met wm in huge, deep, and badty- 
drained wounds where a quantity of putrilying material, is 
pent up. When it arises in connexion, wim wounds aqcidentaUy 
receivM, it may be unavoidably due to the dirty state of tte 
dcin or to foreign bodies entering the wound. Absorption, of 
toxins is notably frequent in portions of decomposing placental 
tissue which may accidentally have remained bebmd in the 
uterus after chiidbirth, and may give rise to puaperal sapraemia. 
Sapraemia is acute or subacute &ectly according to the amount 
of toxin absorbed. By some writers it is divided as follows: 
(i) Hectic fever is a chronic blood poisonii^ with continual 
absorption of small doses of the toxins. This variety usually 
arises in long-continued suppuration of bones and joints, and in 
decomposition occurring in a pulmonary cavity. The marked 
symptom is a sharp rise of temperature in the evenings; the 
face becomes flushed and the pulse rapid. After profuse sweating 
the temperature drops. Diarrhoea and wasting are a usual 
accompaniment. (2) Septic traumatic fever is a slight form 
which may follow bums or compound fractures and which 
tends to subside in a few days. (3) In acute septic intoxication 
large amounts of the poison are absorbed. It generally starts 
with a severe rigor followed by a continuous high temperature, 
dry tongue, rapid pulse and severe headache, ti^ether with 
nausea and vomiting, and in the later stages diarrhoea. If 
the case be a severe one rapid prostration speedily comes on 
with low muttering delirium, the temperature may fall to 
subnormal, and a gradually deraening coma may end in death ■, 
other cases pass into a typically “ typhoid state,” death occurring 
from exhaustion at the end of about a week. (4) Amyloid 
(Gr. anvkov, starch, cfSot, form), or lardaceous disease, usually 
of the liver, spleen, kidneys or other organs, is one of the results 
of long-continued septic intoxication. A substance derived 
from the breaking down of pus and tissue cells is carried in the 
blood and deposited in the connective tissue of the coats of the 
smaller arteries, and the viscera become infiltrated with a 
material looking like lard. The liver and spleen, being the organs 
most usually affected, become immensely enlarged. 

No form of septic infection yields so easily to treatment as 
sapraemia. The prompt removal of the cause of septic absorp¬ 
tion, the flushing out of the wound with weak antiseptic solutions, 
in order to mechanically remove any decomposing masses, and 
the establishment of proper drainage in deep wounds, is usually 
followed by a fall in temperature and an improvement in the 
general condition. A strong, preferably mercurial, purgative 
should be given to aid in the elimination of toxic material. 
For the same purpose the injection into the veins or into the 
cellular tissue of Urge quantities of normal saline solution is 
useful. Heart depression should be overcome by diffusible 
stimulants and hypodermic injections of strychnine. When 
the wound has become “ surgically clean ” recovery is usually 
rapid. 

SepUcaepiia is an acute infective disease differing from 
sapraemia in that the micro-organisms themselves are al^rbed, 
entering the general circulation, and may on examination be 
fovmd m greater or lesser number in the blood-stream itself. 
The organism or oiganisms grow and r^oduce t^mselves 
in the blood or tissues. A number of different organisms have 
been isolated from the blood-stream in cases of septicaenw. 
Ibe most fr<»{uently found is the Streptococcus pyogenes, which 
is present in jo% of the coses and is con^n m puerperal 
septicaemia and ulcerative endocarditis. The Stotphytocoaus 
pyogenes aureus et albus is also a frequent cause, but sometimes 
septicaemia may be due to other pathogenic microbes such as 
the Pneumococcus, the Bacillus cm conmunis, Bacillus tow- 
cyteuus, BadBus oedematis rnaUgni and the Gonococcus. The 
micns-oiganisms are conveyed Ity the Uoed-stieam to different 

K of the body, in which as in the origiuBl woufid itself they 
muWply and set up factories fot tbo production of toxins. 
The commonly follows blows ot wounds which have 





not t>eeB trefcUd onf^t^igii^ lin^. Hudb lii6tiiiti<tii a| the tiames 
at the of ^ offers inereated hat^ff^ to inihrtidn. 
S^ticaemia is hrequent in spreading l^nffr^e^ iff diseases ot 
periosteam^ and in fevers sndi aa scamti^, (fiphtiiefU Or 
plague, uid in the puerperal state, the pmoid of incubation 
nuiy be from a few hours to sevetW days, ^e condition of the 
wound or site of injury shows marked changes. In Severe cases 
following a prick received in conducting a post-mortem the 
finger in a few hours becomes greatly swollen and painful, the 
pam spreading up the lymphatic vessels to the nearest lymphatic 
f^ds, which may become enlarged, and sloughing or gangrene 
of the parts involved may take puce. In milder cases tne wound 
remains with reddened and oedematous matins in a more or 
less unhealthy state. In mild cases of septicaemia the local 
condition of the wound, hi^ temperature and feeling of illness 
are the distinguishing features. The treatment of septicaemia 
may be preventive or active. The preventive side consists 
in tiie performance of operations with all due aseptic pre¬ 
cautions. Since the days when I. P. Semmelweiss (q.v.) of 
Vienna insisted on cles^iness in his maternity wards, the 
death-rate of puerperal septicaemia has been enormously 
reduced. In the British re^trar - general’s returns for 1868 
it was stated that in twenty-two years no less than *3,6^ 
women in England and Wales had died of puerperal _ septic 
diseases. In the reports of the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, the 
largest maternity hospital in the United Kingdom, we ascertain 
that of 30,023 women delivered during the ten years 1^4- 
1903 there was only a mortality of 21 due to sepsis, a ratio of 
0066 %, while the registrar-general’s returns for England 
and Ireland for the period have a ratio for sepsis of o-2i6 
When dealing with a wound that is already septic, free incision 
and swabbing the surface with pure carbolic acid may have 
to be resorted to, and constitutional treatment must be under¬ 
taken at once. Should the infection be due to a Streptococcus, 
an antistreptococcic serum may be injected. There are, however, 
many strains of Streptococci, and a polyvalent serum may give 
good results. Menzer’s antistreptococcic serum has fen 
successful in puerperal septicaemia not of gonococcic origin. 
Many cases have also now been recorded in which the systemic 
infection is combated by means of an autogenous vaccine. 
The first case was described by Sir James Barr before the Liver¬ 
pool Medical Institute in May 1906. In urgent cases^ where 
time will not allow of the manufacture of a vaccine, qumine in 
large doses, stimulants and liquid nourishment must be given, 
and the temperature controlled by tepid sponging. 

Pyaemia (Gr. irwov, pus, atjM, blood), which got its name 
from an erroneous idea that the pus passed into the bloody is 
now understood to mean an acute disease with the formation 
of metastatic abscesses. The first definite account of the diwase 
was published by Boerhaave in 1720. Virchow in 1846 pointed 
out that it was not pus in the veins, but altered blood-clot. Jean 
D’Arcet showed the separate processes of poisoning by producte 
of decomposition and the blocking of the veins with emboli. 
Any pyogenic organism may give rise to pyaemia, or it may 
follow any acute abscess. 'The cause of pyaemia may be said 
to be any condition favouring the formation of emMi. 
occasional cause of pyaemia is infectree endocardi^, while 
puerperal pyaemia may arise from infection of the genital tract. 
When the emboli lodge m the lung there is a breal^ down of 
the tissue in front of the embolus, a haemorrhagic mfarct being 
formed; Urn clinical symptoms of acute pyaemia generally 
start with a rigor repeated at periodic intervals; the skm 
becomes hot and the patient soon develops an earthy colour, 
the pulse becomes frequent and weak and the tongue dry. In 
about a week secondary abscesses appear, most frequently 
in the region of joints. There may be little or no pm to herald 
the formation of an abscess, but usually there is intense pain 
followed by suppuration. Unless early treatment is undertucen 
tile joint may M rapidly destroyed. In acute cases multiple 
abscesses in the kidney may give rise to pain and albuminuria, 
abscesses in the lungs to dy^oea, acute pokonitis may 
arise from luptuiem a splenic ahactet into the pciitaiieal caviQr« 


aind Sudden blte^teit b«'tfiB'i^lt.of tiie bf,^ arteria 

centrdjs’tetintte. The' diaitinn 'of a case ofwiteniia de^ds 
oh the jevmite of the ihleqtidn. Death may oecUr from the 
formatico of imscesses in vksd' tegsas sudi as tile Titeuii ’imd 
heart, tx from exhaustion frhm'cohtinued sunpui^tien, te 
chronie forms may hfter months pt|H tm to comptete recovdp^i 
Unfortunately pyae^ cannot be tecagiuzed from ptiter 
blood infections until abscesses bqiin to form. The loc^ treat¬ 
ment b to endeavour to prevent the detachmehl of infected 
emboli and the infection of the general blood-stream thereby. 
An infected limb may be dealt with by amputation atwve m 
seat of the lesion, or it may be feasible to disfet out thq infec^ 
veins. When abscesses have formed they must be dealt with 
by opening and washing out the cavities. Antistreptococcic 
serum may be tried, as in septicaemia'; and if there be time to 
prepare a -vaccine it offers the best prospects, more particularly 
in the subacute and chronic forms of pfemia. The uroal 
adminbtration of nourishing diet and stimulants when requited 
should be undertaken, and every effort made to keep up the 
patient's strength. 

Rxferencxs.—^W atson Cheyne In Clifford Albutt's System of 
Meiieiru (1906); Border in the Practitioner (Mm 1908); Spencer 
and Cask’s System of Surgery (1910); Barr, Bell and Douglas, 
Lancet (Feb. .2907); H. Jelictt, ManutU of Mietaifery (WSH 
-Whyte in Edinlmrgi Medical Journal (Dec. 1907) i Sir A. Wright 
in the Lancet (Bov, 1907); Wlutridgo Williams in American Journal 
of Ohstetrics (May 1909); R. Park, The Principles of Surgery (im8) ; 
George Taylor in the Practitioner (March 1910). (H. L. H.) 

SEPT, a clan, the term generally applied to the tribes or 
families of Ireland, used also sometimes as by Sir H. Miune 
{Early History of Institutions, 231) of the Indian joint undivided 
family, ^ “ combined descendants of an ancestor long since 
dead.’’ Wedgwood {Diet, of Eng. Etym.), quoted by Skeat, 
takes the word as a corruption of “ sect ’’ (?.».), and cites from 
the State Papers of 1536 and 1537, where scete and septe are 
used respectively. If so, the word must have been influenced 
by Lat. saeptum, fence or enclosure {saepire, to enclose, saefes, 
hedge), a word which has been adipted as “ atptuni ” 
scientific terminology for any partition or wall dividing two 
cavities—«.|. in anatomy, of the partition between the nostrils, 
septum nans, or that titween the right and left ventricles ot 
the heart, septum cordis. 

SEPTEMBER (Lat. septem, seven), the seventh month of tte 
old Roman year, in wmch it had thirty days assigned to it. 
In the Julian calendar, while retaining its former name and 
number of days, it became the ninth month. The Ludi Magni 
(Ludi Romani) in honour of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva began 
on the 4th of .September. The principal ecclesiastical feasts 
falling within the month are: the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin on the 8th, the Exaltation of the Holy Cross on the 
St Matthew the apostle on the aist, and St Michael the archangel 
on the 29th. September was called “ harvest month ’’ in Chwle- 
magne’s calendar, and it corresponds partly to the Fmetidpr 
and partly to the Vendfoiiaire of the first French republic. 
Tbe Anglo-Swons called the month Gersfmonatk, barley month, 
that crop being then usiuHy harvested. It is still called Herbsl- 
monat, harvest month, in Switzerland. 

SBmASIIlT, THE (Gr. of O', Lat. LXX.), or the “ Akx- 
andriao version (rf the (Ed Testament,” so named from the legend 
of its composition by seventy (Lat. septuaginUi), or more exactly 
seventy-two, translates. In tne LetUr of ArisUas to PMlocrates * 
this legend is recounted as follows: Demetrius of Fhalerum, 
keeper of the Alexandrian Utewy, proposed to KingPtdemy II, 
Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.) to have a Greek txansktion of fe 
Jewish law made for the library. Tlw king consented and, 
after releasing 100,000 Jewish captives in bis kingdom, sent on 
embassy with ridi presents to the hi^ priest Eleazar at Jerus alein 
^ting him to send six andent, worthy and learned znw bota 
each of the -twelve tzife to traiwlate the law for him at Afe- 

andria. Eleazaf readily sent the seventy-two men witii A precious 

1 Edited by H. St I. Thackeray in H. B. Swete’s Introd. to the 
OU Teetomeia in Creeh (i9O0», and. by K Wendtead in the Teubner 
MOM (>900). 
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roll of the law. Th^ were honourably received at the coort 
of Alexandria and cwiducted to the island (Pharos), that they 
might work undisturbed and isolated. When they had come 
to an agreement won a section Demetrius wrote dotfn their 
versim; the whw translation was finish^ in seventy-two 
days. The Jewish community of Alexandria was allowed to 
have a copy, and aca^ted the version officially; indeed a curse 
was laid |^n the induction of any {chan^ in it 

Tben is no question that this utter (ywkii is condensed in 
Josephus, AnL xii. a) is furious.* Ansteas, an official at 
Ptolmy’s court, is represents as a heathen^ but the real writer 
must have been a Jew and no heathen. Ansteas is represent^ 
as himself a membn of the embassy to Eleazar; but tm author 
of the Letter cannot have been a contemporary of the events he 
records, else he would have known that Demetrius fell out of 
favour at toe v«y begiiming of the reign of Philadelphus, on a 
charK of intriguing against his succession to the throne.’ Nor 
could a genuine honest witness have fallen into the absurd 
mistalce of making delegates from Jerusalem the authors of the 
Alexandrian version, ^ere are also one or two passages 
aS, i8j) where the author seems to forget that he is playing 
rfile of Arist^ The forgery, however, seems to, be an early 
one,’ “ Hiere is not a court-title, an institution, a law, a 
magistr^, an office, a technical term, a formula, a peculiar 
phrase in this letter which is not found on papyri or inscriptions 
tmd confirmed by them.” * Hiat in itself woidd not necewarily 
imply a very early ^te for ^ piece; but what is decisive is 
that the author limits canonicity to the law and knows of no 
other hofy book already translated into Greek. Nor does he 
claim any inspiration for the translators. Further, what he 
tells at»ut Judaea and Jen^em is throughout applicable to 
the period when the Ptolemies bore sway there and gives not 
ffie slightest su^stion of the immense changes that followed 
the concjuest of Palestine by the Seleucids. It b probable that 
the Jewish ptulosopher Aristobulus, who lived under Ptolemy 
VX Philometor (180-145 derived his account of the origin 
of the UpC. from this Letter, with which it corresponds.’ There 
seems good ground for believing that the letter contains some 
elements derived from actual tradition as to the origin of the 
LXX. Ptolemy Philadel^us was a king of eclectic literary 
tastes, and the welcome he gave to a Buddhist mission from 
India might well have been extended to Jews from J’akstine. 
The letter lays great stress on the point that the LXX. is the 
official and authoritative Bible of the Hellenistic Jews, having 
not only beim formally accepted by the synagogue at Alexandria, 
but authorized by the authorities at Jerus^m. This, and toe 
fact that the style of the version is not that of a bo^ intended 
for literary use, points to the conclusion that the translation was 
made to satisfy the religious needs of the Jews in Alexandria, 
and possibly also m the hope of gaining proselytes. In view 
of the Jewiu prejudice against ten'ting Smpture m any but toe 
old holy form (^ Tatg^, for instance, was for centuries banded 
down or^y), it is quite possible toat some impulse to 
Alexandrian versiw came from without Philsml^us may 
have encouraged it both to satisfy ^ own curiosity and to 
promote the use of Greek among the large Jewish population 
of toe d^. That the work is purely Jewito i^ ohataeliBr is 

> Its claims were demolished by Humphry Hody, Reglos Pro¬ 
fessor of Oieak a* Oxford, in 1684. 

* Heimipput r al Brn a ch ins, ap. Diog. Lsdrt v. 78. Ixenaeus 
indsed, evxliuitly foUowiag some other account fixes toe translatioa 
in tisae of Aoloiiiy I. 

' P. Wsndland, however, puts it after the Hhccabinn age (say 96 
B.&) and before the Homan inmsioa of Palestine (63 b,c.). 

’ G. lamfasosq, Rtchtrei^ me /'ktm. pei. d» stmt lea 

Legidea (Tiviil> >^o), p- xiu. 

' Clem. Alex. Strm. i. p. ed. Sylb.; Eusebius, Preep. £v. 
ix. 6 p. sio BSq.t Of, Valcfcenaer, iDtoWSs 4 s ArialtlMo (Leidfen, i8o«, 
sepnnteafnGaisfEiiid’ssdition of tho J¥asp. £v. Oneanistnotovssy 
look the po^bility that Aiistobulus’e tptarprtaetiem «f ttta Jfelp Lmea 
aw itself be the paeudqnymons work of some otherwise usknowu 
Jewish autoot. It and the iMsr of ArMea seem to be of the saltte 
data, 11 sot even by the sasM hand. AadPUlo (PtoMssft.fLf y, 
U. t 4 S>deKiibeaaBatmsaifSstival hald«t nssrosinhoBoareltiw 
origis of the Greek Bible. 


only whsfti was inevitable » any case. The tianslatots were 
necessaifly, Jew^ though Egyptian and not Palestinian Jewfc and 
were necessarily and entirely guidet} by the living tnsffitoin 
wbidh had ilp focus in the synagbgal ks^ons.® And it is 
easily understood that the version was ignored by ^ Gtodi*, 
who mu^ have found it barbarous and largely uninteUigible, 
but obtained ^leedy acceptance with the Jews, first in pnvate 
use and at lei^th also m the synagogue service. 

The next dnect evidence which we have as to the origin pf 
the LXX. is the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, from wluch it appeats 
that,about 130 b.c. not only the law but “ the prophets and the 
other books ” were extant in Greek.’ With t^ it agrees that 
the text of Ecclesiasticus and toe other ancient relics of Jewish- 
Greek literature, preserved in the extracts made by Aksander 
Polyhistor (Eusebius, Praep. Ev. ix,), all show acquaintance 
with the LXX.® The experiment on the Pentateuch (of which 
alone Aristeas speaks) had evidently been extended to other 
rolls as they arrived from Jerusalem. These later translations 
were not made sinqily to meet toe needs of the synagogue, but 
express a literary movement among the Hellenistic Tews, 
stimulated by toe favourable reception given to the Greek 
Fentoteuch, which enabled the translators to count on finding 
an interested public. If a translation was well received by 
reading circles among the Jews, it gradually acquired public 
acknowledgment and was finally used also in the synagogue, 
so far as lessons from other books than the Pentateuch were 
used at all. But originally the translations were mere private 
enterprises, as appears from the prologue to Ecclesiasticus and 
the colophon to Es^r. It appears also that it was long before 
the whole Septuagint was fished and treated as a complete 
work. We may grant that the Pentateuch (and perhaps part of 
Joshua) was translated in toe grd century b.c. The other books 
Mowed, generally speaking, m the order in which they occur 
in the Hebrew Canon. Isaiah perhaps dates from c. 180, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel and the Twelve Prophets, as also i Kings (= i Samuel), 
c. 150. Most of the “Writings,” together with Judges and 
a-4 Kings, were probably translated m toe ist century b.c., 
while Ecclesiastes and Daniel (the latter incorporated from 
Theodotion) date only from the and century of toe Christian era. 

As toe work of translation went on so gradually, and new 
books WCTe always added to the collection, the compass of the 
Gr^ Bible came to be somewhat indefinite. The law always 
maintained its pre-eminence as toe basis of toe canon; but toe 
prophetic collection changed its aspect by having various 
Hagiographa incorporated with it according to an arbitrary 
arrangement by subjects. The distinction made in Palestine 
betwew Hagiographa and Apocry^ia was never properly 
established among the Hellenists. In some books the translators 
took toe liberty of making considerable additions to toe original, 
«.g. those to Daniel, and these additions became a part of toe 
Septuagint. Neyotoeless, learned Hellenists were quite well 
aware of the limits of toe canon and respected them. Philo can 
be shown to have known the Apociypha, but he never cites them, 
much less allegorizes them or uses them in proof of his tenets. 
Md in some measure the widening of tm Old Testament 
canon in the Septuagint must be laid to toe account of Christians, 

The vocabulary and accidence of the Greek of the Septw^int 
are substantially those of the *«r* tidXMrei or Hellenistic Greek 
^ken throughout the empire of Alexander. The language 6f the 
Antatench attains the higher level shown by the papyri of the early 
g i bols m a ic age, that of the pn^htts refiects the leas literary style m 
the papyri w «. 130-ioe s.c. In the latest parts of the translatiou 
Mr St John Thackeray notes two opposing influences, (0) the growing 
reverence for the lettw of Scripture, tendmg to a pedantic literalian, 
(8) the Influence of the Atticlsac school, strmigestin free wiitfngs like 
4 Maccabees but leaving its mark also on 4 Kings. But if in 
some .reflects the Seppu^t ia the great nonumentpf the sowii. in 

• It is quite likely that they wbtked on rolls newly brought from 
JSiwMein. There sraa no desire to fonnd an AtexSiuhrian canoo or 
tyna.nf text 

This does not necessarily mean thjat ^ whole of the section of 
toe Hebrew. Old Testament known as " The Writings was trana- 
lated Ire'tost date. 

s pyyb seems to have known the Gteek verslan of most of the Old 
Testament except EatoecyiFtrleeieltes; Gantielea aad IMniaL 
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otben, esncially in iyatax, it is ttiongly tiund with Hebraiaoui, and 
thm m many piusa(es where it is difficut, if fwt unpossible, to 
extract any laMBhl nSaniii^. In some cases a book bears the marks 
of two hands; thus Jeremiah i.-xxviU. was not translated hy the 
weaker tiiat ondertook ch. xxix.-h. (the fotaaer is indiSerent, the 
latter nnintethoible Greek), and in EeMdeloae hand is responsible for 
ch. i-xxvfi, 7 xl.- 3 clvui., and another lor ch. xxviii.-xxxix. (except 
xxxvL S4-36). So t I^gs stands E^iart from 2-4 Kings. Isaiah is 
more akin to classicat Greek; Uks the Fentateiich and l Maccabees 
it is good icsuei. The two chief MSS. Of Judges vary so much as to 
point to difierent recensiona In some nooks, especially Jeremiah 
xxv.-U., the order of the Septuagint is totally difierent from that of 
the Massoretic Hebrew text (cf. also Proverbs xxiv.-xxix.). In other 
cases, notat^ in Job, the original LKX. text was much shorter than 
that of the Ma^retes; in nsther and Daniel there are numerous 
additions. The S^tua^t does not keep the triple Hebrew division 
of Law, Prophets and Hagio^pha or Writings, but instead of this 
order of canoniration pnnciple it groups its books according to 
subject matter, Law, History, Poetry, Prophecy, a divergence which 
had much importance for tbs history of the Old Testament canon in 
the Christian cbnrcla The early Christians generally accepted the 
LXX. canon, which through the old latin, despite Jerome's Vulgate 
adoption of the Hebrew canon, passed into the West, and into the 
Lam bibles, where the Apocr^ha (except i Esdras) are still in¬ 
cluded. The German and Engli^ churches foUowM Jerome in 
giving a less honoured place to the impugned books. 

'Ihe Septuagint came into general use with the Grecian Jews 
even in the synagogue. Philo and Josephus use it, and so do 
the New Testament writers. But at an early date small correc¬ 
tions seem to have been introduced, especmlly by such 
Palestinians as had occasion to use the LXX., in consequence 
partly of divergent interpretation, partly of difierenceS of text 
or of pronunciation ^particularly of proper names). The Old 
Testament passages cited by authors of die first century of the 
Christian era, especially those in the Apocalypse, show many 
such variations from the Septuagint, and, wriously enough, 
these often correspond with the later versions (particularly 
with Theodotion), so that the latter seem to rest on a fixed 
tradition. Corrections in the pronunciation of proper nimes 
so as to come closer to the Massoretic pronunciation are especially 
frequent in Josephus. Finally a reaction against the use of the 
^ptuagint set in among the Jews after the destraction of the 
temple—a movement which was connected with the strict 
definition of the canon and the fixing of an authoritative text 
by the rabbins of Palestine. But long usage had made it im¬ 
possible for the Jews to do without a Greek Bible, and to meet 
this want a new version was prepared corre^nding accurately 
with the canon and text of the Pharisees. This was the version 
of Aquila, which took the place of the Septuagint in the 
synagogues, and long continued in use there. On this, together 
with the versions of Theodotion and Symmathus, Origen’s 
Hexapla, and the recensions of Hesychius and Lucian, see Bible 
{Old Testament, “ Texts and Versions ”). 

The LXX. is of great importance in more than one respect. " It 
was the first step towards that fusion of the Hebraic with the Hellenic 
strain, which has issued in the mind and heart of modem Christendom, 
like the opening of the Sue* Canal It let the waters of too East mingle 
with those of the West, bearing with the m many a freight of precious 
merchandise." Again, it is probably toe oldest translation of con¬ 
siderable extent that ever was written, and at any rate it is too 
8 tarting'*point ior ■thfi history of Jewwh interpretation and the Jewish 
view of Scripture. And from this its importance ns a document of 
exegetical tradition, especially in lexical matters, may be randy 
understood. It was in great part composed before toe clow of toe 
canon—nay, before some of toe Hasiograpba were written—and in it 
alone are preserved a number of important ancient Jennsh books 
that were not admitted into toe canon. As toe hook which created 
or at least codified toe dialect of BiUical Greek, it is toe key to the 
New Testament and all toe literature connected with it. To many its 
chief value lies in toe fact that it is the only independent witness fm 
toe text of toe Old Testament which we have to compare ^to the 
Massoretic text. It may seem that the critical value of toe LXX. is 
greatly impaired, if not entirely cancelled, by toe corrupt state of 
too text, if we have not too verskm itself in authentic form wo 
cannot reconstruct with certainty the He*brew text from which it 
was made, and so cannot get at viuious readings Which can be confi¬ 
dently confronted with toe Massoretic text; and it may be a long 
time before we p068ras.a satisfactory edition of toe genmne Septua- 
fdnt The difficulties in getting behind the oonfunon of veraions and 
wensiona to produce such a result sue indeed foitttidable. The 
materials our diap^ are of toe usual threefold kind. Manuscripts, 

Veistos end Patrfttic ^Juotationa The earliest MSS. are 
score of fmghients on papyrus, a few of wiuoh go back to toe srd 


century a.i>. The chief uadal MSS- «raii*t <<■ 

A, B, C and others. Of .A and B are latttljrMisiMete, hut 
thou^ both of Egyptian ac%ia vstty comudcrably. A (snth which 
toe quotations in toe New Testamanc generally agree) may rajuasent 
the edition of Hesyebios: B, whk:hia«ften,emetiaUyin .toeiPaallBS, 
in accord with toe Bohainc versipn,tresem m es the text used by 
Otigea in toe Hexapla. Of versions' the Biffisitic (lower £)iypt), toe 
Sahidic (tipper E^t), toe various Syriac translations (wfmton- 
atdy we have no Old Syriac for toe Old Testament), and the Lafan 
(Old Latin and Vulgate, especially toe fonaori am the most im¬ 
portant The evidence of the Fathers is valuable ae h^ng to disr 
tinguisb local typra of text The p»timc>ny of toe earliest patristic. 
quotatimis seems to be in favour of A rather than B. The immediate 
aim of textual eritidam is a recovery of toe three main editions, those 
of Origen, Lucian and Hesychius, and then of toe pre-Origeniaa LXX. 
text, which lies behind them all. When this has been occomjiliabed 
there still remains toe problem of toe relation of toe LXX, to the 
Hebrew. There is no doubt that toe Hebrew text from wldto toe 
LXX. translators worked was often divergent from that represented 
by toe Massoretic. For the Pentateuch we have add it io n al material 
in toe Samaritan vetaion, but here the variants are Irast. In view 
of toe palpable mistakes tnade by the Septuagint translators and their 
often inadequate knbwledge of Hebrew, we must not hastily assume 
that in cases of diflerence toe Greek is to be preferred. The hook of 
Ecclesiaattcus (toe Hebrew of which has recently been discovered) 
furnishes a useful lesson here. Yet toere is no doubt that much 
{e.g, in I Samuel) may be learned from toe Septuagint; all one can 
say is that each case must be treated on its own merits. 

Editions.—T he Septuagint was first printed in toe Complutensian 
Polyglot (1514-1517), but before it was published in 1521 Aldus 
published another edition in 1519. The Textus Rec^tus issued by 
Pope Sixtus V. (Rome, 1587) was based mainly on Cod. Vaticanus 
(B) with some collection of the Venice MS. (V). This edition was toe 
basis of tto great work of R. Holmes and J. Parsons (Oxford, 1798- 
1827), who furnished the Sixtine text with an apparatus (not always 
accurate) drawn from 20 uncials and nearly 280 minuscule MSS., m 
addition to versions. In 1707-1720 Grabe had published an edition 
based on Cod. Alexandrinus (A). C. TiscbcB^fitf's text (1850; 7to 
ed., 1887) was a revision of that of Holmes and Parsons with im 
apparatus drawn from toe chief uncials. H. B. Sivete’s edition in 
3 vols. (1887-1894: revised 1895-1899) gives the text of B, and, 
where this fails, that of A or g, with variant readings from tiie chief 
unciaJh. The larger Cambrige edition, begun in 1906 by A. £. 
Brooke and N. McLean, follows the same plan witfi toe text, but its 
apparatus includes all toe uncials, toe best and most representative 
minuscules, and the chief versions and patristic quotations. 

Literaturb.—H. B. Swete, Iniroductton to the Old Testament in 
Greek (1900); E. Nestle, Septnagintastudien (1886-1907); F. G. 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS., pp. 48-92 (1898); A. 
RahUs, Septitaginta-Studien (1904, Kings; 1907, Pralms); E. Hatch 
and H. A. Redpath, A Cmcordance to the Sepluaant (Oxford, 
1897-1906); H. St J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament 
in Greek, vol. i. (Cambridge, 1909), containing a useful Septuagint 
bibhography; F. C. Conybeare and St G. Stock, SetecHons from the 
Septuagint (Boston and London, 1905); toe articles in the various 
BiDle-dictionaries, and other works mentioned in toe course of this 
article. (A. J. G.) 

SEPULOHBB, CANOm BBGULAB OF THI HOLT, an order 
said to have been founded in x 114 (or, according to other accounts, 
during the rule of Godfrey of Bouillon in Jerusalem) on the rule 
of St Augustine. Pope Celestine III., in 1143, confirms the Church 
and Canons of the Holy Sepulchre in all their possessions, and 
enumerates several churches both in the Holy Lend and in Italy 
belonging to the Canons. According to Jacques de Vitry, the 
canons served the churches on Mount Sion and Mount Olivet 
in addition to that of the Holy Sepulchre. The canons survived 
in Burope till the Frendi Revohition. In Italy they seem to 
have been suppressed by Innocent VIIL in I4fi9, and theij 
property given to the Km^ts of St John. The canons are now 
extmet, but canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre are stiH to be 
found in various countries of Western Europe. 

BSFULOHBBt EABTBB, in church architectun an anhed 
recess, generally in the north wall of the diancel, in. which from 
Good Friday to Easter day were deposited _ the crucifix an 4 
sacred elements in commemoration of Christ’s entombment 
and resurrection. It was generally only a wooden erection, 
which was placed jn a recess or on a tomb. There are throngjbont 
En^nd many fine examples in stone, some erf whi<h bel^ to 
the Decorated pmiod, such as at Kaveaby and Hetitin^on 
(1370) in Lincomshire, Sibthorpe and Hawton {i^7o)fin Nottmg- 
hamsWn,. Fatriagton in Yorkshire, Bampton ;ia Oxfordshire, 
Holcombe Burnelfin Devon5hise,aadLong.Itciiiagfonandother 
ebutohes' in Warwickshire. 
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OTtnjCHBl. THI HOLT, the »»>*> •" 
chidfixkm, the body of Jesus C3>r»st was l«d. Al^ugh 
the facts of the crucifixioa and of the inteiment of thej^y 
Ourift in the tomb of Joseph of AnmaAea we related m the 
New Testament with considerable detail^ suffiraent indtatK^ 
are not supplied to locate the actual position of the tomb with 
reference to the city of Jerusalem. It would appear that 
Golgotha, the place of crucifixion, was outside the city, near a 
public thoroughfare leadinjj to one of the gates, and visible 
from some distance. There is, however, no reason for supposing 
that it was a hill, and the expression “ Mount Golgotha ” was 
not used until some centuries later. Adjoining the i^e Gol¬ 
gotha was a garden, in which was a new rock-cut tomb, the 
property of Joseph of Arimathea. Rock-cut tombs were common 
m m vicinity of Jerusalem, as, in consequence of the geological 



rock faces. Many instances of tombs so situated can be seen 
on the hillsides near Jerusslem, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose tW the tomb of Joseph was of a similar character. 
As It was outside the city, the questim of the validity of tiie 
traditional site, upon wdiiA the churoi bf the Holy Sepulchre 
now stands, necessarily depends, to a great extent, umh whether 
this pb«* was within or without the walls at the date of 
the crucifixion. At that time, it is clear, judging from the care- 
fid descripticHi written by Josephus a few years later, that 

e ndem was defended by two walls, as the third widl was not 
n by King Herod Agrippa until A.D. 41. Of these, the first, 
of old wail, ran from (he palace of Herod the Great, s^ich was 
situated at the N.W, corner of the city, and, followii^ an easterly 
direutipn, crossed the Tyropoeoa Valley and terminated at the 
sMsst wall of the Temfde enclosure. Oii fte otter hand, going 
south from Herod’s palace, it encircled the city on the west 


and south, and then turning at Siloam it followed ^e direction 
of the Kidron Valley and ended at the east wall of the Temple 
enclosure. 

Hie second wall, which was built at some period between the 
return of the Jews from Babylon and the reign of Herod the Great, 
was on the north, and in front of the old wall. According to 
Josephus, it started “ from the Gate Genath in the first '^ 1 , 
and, enclosing only the northern quarter of the city, went up to 
the fortress of Antonia.” The site of the Antonia, which was 
situated on the rising ground north of the Temple, is known 
with tolerable certainty, but the position of the Gate Genath 
has not been fixed, and, as no certain traces of the second wall 
have hitherto been found, the line it followed is purely a matter 
of conjecture. Various theories on the subject are maintained 
by different authorities, Some of these are indicated on the 
plan. One suggestion is that the second wall started from a point 
m the first wall near the palace of Herod, and that some remains 
of an old wall, situated at the point A, formed part of it. The 
wall is then supposed to have been carried in a direction slightly 
west of north, up to the line of the existing city wall, to have 
followed this Unc to the Damascus gate, and then turned south¬ 
east to the Antonia. If this theory were correct, it is clear that 
the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre would be impossible, 
as it would be some way within the city wall. The arguments 
against the proposal are, that, according to the account of the 
siege of Jerusalem given by Josephus, it is improbable that the 
second wall started from a point so near to Herod’s palace, that 
the line of the present city wall is more likely to be that of the 
third wall, and that Josephus states that the second wall went 
“ up to ” and not “ down to ” the fortress of Antonia. Another 
theory is that the Gate Genath was at a point marked B on plan, 
and that some ancient masonry which lies east of the so-called 
Pool of Hezekiah, and over which the houses on the west side of 
Cliristian Street are built, represents a portion of the second 
wall. The wall is then .supposed to have been carried north to 
the point C, and either to have turned east to D, and again north 
to F, and from this to the Antonia; or to have continued north 
to E, and thence east to the Antonia. The first supposition ex¬ 
cludes the site of the Holy Sepulchre, while the second includes 
it within the wall. A third theory is that the Gate Genath wa.s 
at the point G, and that the second wall ran north to F, and 
thence to the Antonia. This proposal places the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre outside the wall, but it makes the part of the city 
protected by the latter smaller than is probable. Speaking 
generally, it may be stated that there is no certain evidence as 
to the line followed by the second wall, and it is impossible to 
say whether the traditional site lies inside or outside this wall. 
From the description in the Gospels of the burial of Jesus, it 
is not clear whether the tomb of Joseph was intended to be the 
final resting-place, or whether the body was only placed in it 
temporarily tecause the feast of the Passover was at hand and 
the disciples intended to remove it to some other place after the 
Passover. But whatever may have been proposed, the Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ on the first day of the week, leaving the 
tomb empty, turned the attentiem of the disciples from the 
s^ulchre to the living presence of their Master. After He had 
risen from the dead, the place of His burial does not appear to 
have had am' attraction for His followers, and there is nothing 
in the writings of the first three centuries to lead us to suj^ose 
that the actual rock-cut tomb was regarded with any spraal 
feelings of veneration. Whether even a recollection of the site 
was preserved traditionally is doubtful. There have been many 
who consider that the early Christians could not have foigotten 
the exact locality of so important a place; on Aecontrarj’, 
others maintain that to the followers of Jesus Chriit it was the 
fact of the Resurrection that was important and not the empty 
tomb; and that knowledge of the latter was lost during ^ 
vicissfrudes from which Jerusalem suffered in tteyeani succeeding 
the oudSxion. About forty years after tte crucifixion, the great 
revolt of tte Jewish people against the Romans took place, 1^ 
' ended with tte siege and capture of Jerusalem by Tmia. Prior 
to the sieige. the Christhdis, following tte orders of their Master. 
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h»d retired to tik city of Pelia, east of Jordao, and die date of 
their retom to Jenisalem is uncertain. Whether any of the 
disciples returfledafter the triumph of the Romans and recognized 
the tomb of Christ is matter of conjecture. 

Among the temples built by Hadrian about a.o. 135 was one 
dedicated to Aphrodite or Venus; it was erected at that place 
where the church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands, but it is 
impossible to say whether it was purposely so placed because 
it was the site of the tomb of the Lord, or whether the selection 
of this position was accidental. The extent of the walls of Aelia 
Capitolina is not known with any accuracy, but it is probable 
that the northern wall followed the same line as the present north 
wall of Jerusalem, and therefore that the site of the temple of 
Aphrodite was then within the walls. Although it is doubtful 
whether the Christians returned to Jerusalem immediately 
after the destruction of the city by Titus, they were certainly 
there when Hadrian built Aelia Capitolina; according to 
Epiphanius, they had a small place of worship on Sion at the 
place where Jesus Christ ate the Last Supper. Eusebius also 
states that the Christians worshipped at the Mount of Olives 
where Jesus instructed His disciples, but no writer up to the time 
of Constantine speaks of the tomb, or of worship being performed 
there. 

Constantine the Great became emperor of Rome in a.d. 306, 
and was converted to Christianity six years afterwards. Embrac¬ 
ing his new religion with enthusiasm he attributed his victories 
to the power of the Divine Cross, which was placed on the ensigns 
of the army. After the great council of the Church had been held 
at Nicaea in a.d. 3*5, the emperor decided to find the sites of 
the crucifixion and resurrection at Jerusalem, and to build a 
church at this place. Full descriptions of the discovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre and of the churches that were built are given by 
Eusebius in his Life of Constantine, but it is difficult to say from hii 
account if the main object of Constantine was to find the sepulchre 
of the Lord or the cross upon which He suffered. Eusebius 
does not mention the cross directly and lays more stress on the 
recovery of the sepulchre ; whereas later writers imply' that the 
great wish of the emperor and of his mother .Helena, who visited 
Jerusalem for the purpose, was to find the Holy Cross. The task 
of searching for the tomb and the cross was entrusted to Bishop 
Macarius. Whether the bishop was guided in his selection of the 
site by tradition or not is difficult to say, but he decided that the 
desired place was under Hadrian’s temple of Aphrodite. By 
imperial order the temple was removed, and a rock-cut Jewish 
tomb, which lay below, was identified as the .sepulchre of the Lord. 
In another cavity in the rock, 280 ft. to the east, three crosses 
were discovered, which were assumed to be the crosses upon which 
Jesus Christ and the two thieves were crucified, the cross of 
Jesus being identified by its power of healing the sick. Immedi¬ 
ately on the receipt of the intelligence of this remarkable dis¬ 
covery, the emperor wrote to Macarius, ordering the erection 
of magnificent buildings on the site. Two churches were built, 
one over the tomb, and the second, which was larger and grander, 
over the place where the crosses had been found. Between the 
two churches was a small hill, which was identified as Mount 
Golgo^. The ground surrounding the two churches was levelled 
and surrounded with porticoes or colonnades. The description 
of the buildings as detailed by Eusebius is rather obscure, but 
fortunately there still exists, in the church of Santa Pudenziana 
at Rome, a mosaic, supposed to hive been rw^inally executed 
in the 4A or sth century, which shows the buildings clearly. 
The church of the Anastsisis or Holy Sepulchre is herein delinea^ 
as a round church with a domed roof; the church of the Martynon 
or Holy Cross, as a polygonal building, also with a domed roof; 
while between tiie two churches is Mount Golgotha, with t^ 
cross erected upon h. In another ancient mosaic, which stiU 
exists in a church of Madeba, east of the Jordan, a map of 
Palestitte is represented which contains a rough plan of the walls 
and gates of Jerusalem. In this plan, also, it is possible to 
recognize the churches built by Constantine. The Bordeaux 
pilgrhn who visited Jerusalem about a.d. 333, when the church 
of the Hc^ Sepulchre was in course of construction, describes 


the place, which was evidently thh same as that on which 
existing (ffiurch of the Haty Sepulchre stands. Then can, there¬ 
fore, be no reasonable doubt that the present site is that whkffi 
was filed upon by Bfahop Macarius in the time of Oonstantme. 

The churches were eomfdeted about' a.s. 336, and were 
doubtless visited by numbers of pilgrims. Among these a lady 
from the west of Europe, who is siroposed to have been St 
Sylvia of Aquitania ami who came to Jerusalem about a.D. 385, 
fortunately kept a diary of her travels. Mid Ae identifies Very 
distinctly the great church of the Cross, the chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and Mount Calvary between them. In a.d *14 
Jerusalem was captured by the Persians under Chosroes H., 
vho did considerable damage to the churches, but they were 
repaired by Modestus after the defeat of the Persians by the 
emperor Heraclius. The calijA Omar, who captured the ci^ 
in 636, behaved ■with leniency to the Cluistians, and left them in 
undisputed possession of the chureh of the Holy Sepuldue. 
In 1010 the third Fatimite caliph Hakim practically destroyed it. 
It is remarkable that from the beginning of the Sth century, 
while the church of the Holy Sepulchre is always mentioned m 
the accounts written by visitors to Jerusalem, the church of 
the Cross seems to have ceased to exist, although the place where 
the crosses were found was shown to pilgrims, and a church 
was built on Mount Calvary. After the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Crusaders in a.d. 1099, the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was repaired and enlarged by the addition of a nave and chancel, 
and other churches were erected, so that the Holy Sepulchre 
became the centre of a group of ecclesiastical buildings and has 
so remained up to the present time. 

The Authenticity of the Traditional Site .—From early times 
doubts have arisen as to whether the tomb discovered by Bishop 
Macarius was the veritable sepulchre. As early as 754, when 
the pilgrim Wildebald visited Jerusalem, he remarked, in 
describing the Holy Places, that “Calvary was formerly outside 
the city, but that tiie Empress arranged that place so that it 
should be within the city Jerusalem." Saewulf in nos, Wilbrand 
of Oldenburg in 1211, Jacques de Vitry in 1226, and Burchard 
of Mount Sion in 1283, had evidently some doubts about the site, 
and explained the difficulty by suggesting that Hadrian had 
enclo.sed it within the walls but that it was oiftside before he 
rebuilt the city. Jacques le Baige in 1518, Gretzer in 1598, and 
F. Quaresmius in 1639, also alluded to the difficulty felt by some 
in believing in the traditional site. Monconys in 1647 stated 
that Calvary was formerly outside Jerusalem, but that it was 
now in the centre of the city, which was smaller than at the time 
of the crucifixion. In 1738 Jonas Korte of AltoiM - visited 
Jerusalem and published a book on his travels, in whidt he 
expressed the view that the Calvary shown to visitors could not 
be the true Calvary because it was in the middle of the town. 
He placed the true site to the ■west of Jerusalem, near the Birket 
Mamilia which lies J m. west of the Jaffa gate. This view was 
supported by J. F. ftessing in 1789. Dr E. Clarke in 1812 came 
to the conclusion that Calvary was outside the Sion gate, while 
Dr E. Robinson, who published his BibUcal Researches in 
Palestine in 1841, expressed himself satisfied that the traditional 
site could not be the true one, but did not venture to suggest 
an Mtemative. In 1842 Otto Thenius asserted that the cruci¬ 
fixion must have taken place on the north of Jerusalem on the 
rising ground outside the Damascus gate aWe the quarry 
known as Jeremiah’s Grotto. Thenius considered that the 
Holy Sepuldbre was on tiie west side of this hill, and his views 
were adopted by a number of later writers, including Canon 
Tristram, Dr Selah Merrill, Fisher Howe and GenerM C. G. 
Gordon. Colonel C. R. Conder, R.E., who carried out the survey 
of Palestine under the Palestine Exploration Fund, also a^spted 
the some hill as the probable scene of the crucifixion, but 
considered that the tomb of Christ was an andenf root-cut 
tomb, about too yds. west of Jeroniah’s Grotto. Since Genend 
Gordon gave his opinion in favour of the site, it has been adopted 
by many, and ^ tomb in the face of the hill is sometimes called 
“ Gordon’s Tomb of Christ ” or " The Garden Ttwib,’’ A catefiil 
examination of the question, tmwever, Mads to the conclusion 
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th»t dw lite* are not probnWe eitlier Wvary tomb. 
Tbe hiU in question, too^ not f«r outside the pn^t nora 
wfell <rf the dty, is at too great a distanre from the pr^l* 
line of the second wnU, which was the outside hne of forttnlatwn 
at the time of the crucifixion. The qu^, m J^mi^ s 
Grotto, is likely to be of later date ^ the thurd waU, wfach 
was built some years after the crucifixion, and the tomb identified 
as that of Chrat has with good reason been attributed to the 
Christian rather than to the Jewish period. On the whole, 
thereforo, the balance of argument is against the identification 
proposed by Thenius. ..... . 

An entirely dilferent theory rerordmg the site of the tomb 
of Cteist was proposed by James Fergusson, the architect, who, 
in 1847, in hb Essay on we Ancient Topography oj Jerusalem, 
made the startling prqxisal that the Dome of the Rock,generally 
bdieved to have ^en erected by Abdalmalik (Abd el Melek) 
in A.O. 691, was the church built by the emperor Constantine 
over the Holy Sepulchre. He further elaborated his views in 
the interesting work entitled The Temples of the Jews and other 
buildings in the Haram area at Jerusalem (1878). Fergusson’s 
proposal, which found a considerable number of supporters, 
was bas^ on architectural evidence, and he maintain^ tlmt 
the building must have been designed in the time of Constantine 
and could not have been constructed by the Mahommedans at 
the end of the 7th century. Fergusson’s views were strongly 
supported by F. W. Unger in Die Bauien Constantins des 
Grossen am Heiligen Grab tu Jerusalem, published at Gbttmgen 
in 1863, but the objections to them on historical and topographi¬ 
cal grounds are so considerate that they can hardly now be 
maintained. The theory involves placing the Temple of the 
Jews at the S.W. part of the Haram enclosure, and the explora- 
tioni made by General Sir C. Warren showed conclusively that 
if t^ Temple had been in this position, it would have stood over 
the deepest part of Ae Tyropoeon Valley, and the foundations 
must have been of a most unnecessarily gigantic character. 
Sir C. Wtnen, in The Temple and the Tomb, 1880, replied seriatim 
to Fer^^sson’s proposab. The hbtorical evidence uso is entirely 
against the latter, and the discovery of the Madeba mosaic, 
which, as has been already explained, shows the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre In the same position as at present, b another 
proof that the latter was not placed by Constantine on Mount 
Moriah. 


Ihe final conclusion that may be arrived at with regard to 
the authenticity of the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre 
b as foUows. It may be taken as certain that the present site 
is that wduch was adopted by Macarius as the correct one early 
in the 4th century, but tjiere b not sufficient evident to prove 
that this tomb was the one in which the body of Christ was laid, 
or that remembrance of the latter had been preserved during 
the three centuries that had elapsed between the time of the 
crucifixion and the conversion cd Coiutantine. No other sug¬ 
gested site, however, has more claim to be the true one than 
that over which the church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands. 


LiTSKATOaE. —By far the moat important of the thany works 
which have been tmblished on the subject is Golgotha and Mt Holy 
Seputekre, by Sir C. W. Wilson (Faleattne Exploration Fund, London, 
19^), sir C. Wilson was employed upon the Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem in 1864-1863, and made careful plans of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre; he had an extensive Imowiedge of the question, and 
his work forma a valusbfo index to the topographical and historical 
consideiationi which are involved. Among ancient writers, see 
Eusebius, The Life ♦/ Constantine, The Praise of Constantine, theo- 
phania-, Rufinus (A.P, JA3-4IP). EcclesiasHcai History : Su^icius 
Severus (a.D. 363-420), SaprSd History: Sosomen (A.D. 
EecteeiaOieot History: Skxiratee («rco a.d. 379), Eedestasticai 
HiWory. the Publications of the Palestine PU^ms’ Text Society 
contain a ooUectfon of tnmslatfoaa ot the records of pilgrims, who 
visited the Holy Places after the erection oi Constantine's churches; 
among these are included (the dates are appoximate): The Bordeaux 
HIgtim, A.n. 333; 9 t Sylvia, a.d. 385: Eucheiius, a.d. 440; Theo¬ 
dosias, a.d. 530; Antovas Martyr, a.Di 330; Ateulfus, a.d. 630; 
WilKbaU, a.o. 734; Beroard the wiM, A.O. 870; SaewuU, a.d. 
iroa; Burchard of Mount Sion, a.d. 1283; Ludolph von Suchem, 
A.D. jtio; Felix Fabri, a.d, 1483. Among the writers of the 16th, 
iTto «a i8th centnriesj see T. Gretrer, Omtiia opera (IngoMstadt, 
rSoS) !' Pi Quaresmius, Htsienea, Msolegtui et mooaHe Terrae Sonciaa 


etuddatio (Antwero, 1639)T. Fnller, A Pisgah Sight of PaiaeUne 
(London, 163^ ; B. de Monctmys, Journal des voyagss (Puis, s6M; 
A. Bynoeus, De morte Jesu Christi (Amsterdam, 1698) ; J. Kocte, 
Prise nock dem wetland Gelobten Lattde (2nd ed., Altona, 1743) ; T. F. 
Flessing, Ober Golgotha tend ChriWi Grab (HaBe, 1789). Of the 
numerous writers of the i9tb century some of the more impcrtuit 
are : E. D. Clarke, Travels in the Holy Land (Cambridge, 1823) ; 
F. R. de Chateaubriand, Itiniraire de Paris A Jerusalem (Psiis, 1837) ; 
E. Robinson, Bfoiicni Researches in Palestine (London, 1841 and 
1856) : O. Thenius, " Golgatba et Sanctum Sroulchnim" in 
Zettecirift fWr die Mstorische Theologie (1842); J. Fergusscm, The 
Ancient Topography of Jerusalem (umdon, 1847), The Holy Sepul¬ 
chre and the Temple (1863), The Temples of the Jews {tSjS ); G. 
Williams, The Holy City (2nd ed., X/mdon, 1849) ; Hayter Lewis, 
The Holy Places of Jerusalem (London, 1888) ; J. T. ffitfclay, The 
City of the Great King (1857) ; F. Bovet, Voyage en Terre Sainte 
(P^, 1862); F. W. linger, Die Bauten Constantins des Grossen am 
Heiligen Greie tu Jerusalem (Gbttingen, 1863); General Sir C. 
Warren, G.C.M.G., The Recovery of Jerusalem (London, 1871), The 
Temple and the Tomb (r88o); Colonel C. R. Conder, R.E., Handbooh 
to the Bible (l/mdon, 1887) ; General C G. Gordcm, C.B., Refieclions 
in Palestine (London, 1884); C. Clermont Ganneau, Archaeological 
Researches in Palestine (London, 1899) ; C. Mommert, Golgotha uni 
das Heilige Grab xu Jerusalem (Leipzig, 1900). See also articles in 
The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; Hasting’s 
Dictionary of the Bible ; Smith's Dutionary of the Bible ; Recueil 
d'atchiologie orsentale; Zettschrifl des Deutschen PalAstina-Versins. 
A large scale plan of the church of the Holy Sepulchre forms part 
of the Survey of Jerusalem, published by the Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton. (C. M. W.) 

BBQUARI, in ancient geography, a Celtic people who occupied 
the upper basin of the Arar (Saro^, their territory corresponding 
to Franche-Comto and part of Burwndy. Before the arrival 
of (Caesar in Gaul, the Sequani had taken the part of the Arverni 
against their rivals the Aedui and hired the Germans under 
.^iovbtus to cross the Rhine and help them (71 B.c.). But 
although his assbtance enabled them to defeat the Aedui, the 
Sequani were worse off than before, for Ariovbtus deprived them 
of a third of their territory and threatened to take another 
third. The Sequani then appealed to Caesar, who drove back 
the Germans (38), but at the same time obliged the Sequani 
to surrender all that they had gained from the Aedui. This so 
exasperated the Sequani that they joined in the revolt of 
Vercingetorix (32) and shared in the defeat at Alesia. Under 
Augustus, the district known as Sequania formed part of Belgica. 
After the death of Vitellius, the inhabitants refused to join the 
Gallic revolt against Rome instigated by Julius Civilis and Julius 
Sabinus, and drove back Sabinus, who had invaded their territory. 
A triumphal arch at Vesontio (Besan9on), which in return for 
this service was made a colony, possibly commemorates this 
victory. Diocletian added Helvetia, and part of Germania 
Superior to Sequania, which was now called Provincia maxima 
Sequanorum, Vesontio receiving the title of Metropolis civitas 
Vesontiensium. Fifty years later Gaul was overrun by the 
barbarians, and Vesontio sacked (353). Under Julian it recovered 
some of ite importance as a fortified town, and was able to 
withstand the attacks of the Vandals. Later, when Rome was 
no longer able to afford protection to the inhabitants of Gaul, 
the ^uani became merged in the newly formed kingdom of 
Burgundy. 

See T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (1899), p. 483 ; A. 
Holder, AlUsltischer SprachschaSs, fl. (1904): Mommsen, Htst. of 
Rome (Eng. trans.l, bk. v. ch. vii.; Dunod de Chamage, Hist, des 
SAquauois (1733); I. D. Schepflin, Alsatia iltustrata, i. (1731 i 
Fteacb trans. by L. W. Raveoiz, 1849). 

aSQUBRA. DOUKOO AMTOMIO DBfi 7 fi 8 -;i 837 ), Portuguese 
painter, was born at Lisbon in 1768, and rtudied art first at the 
acaden^ of Lisbon, and subsequently under A. CavaUucci in 
Rome. By the age of tlfirteen he bad evinced such nmrked 
talent that F. de Setqbol employed him as assistant in his work 
for the Joao Ferreiras Palace. Sequeira sojourned in Rome from 
1788 to 1794, when he was made honorary member of the Academy 
of St Ltilte After another two years’ travel and study in Italy, 
he retunted to his native country preceded by so great a reputa¬ 
tion ♦fcg* important commissions for churchM and palaces wwa 
immediately entrusted to him—scriptural sulqects, large histmical 
compositxms and cabinet pictures. In x8o* he was appointed 
first court painter, in which capacity he executed many wwks 
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for tbe prince regent, for Dqnna Maria Tereaa, and for the 
member* of the court He designed the valuable silver service 
which was presented by the Portuguese m^on to Wellington, and 
a monumoit that was erected in sSso m the Rocio square at 
Lisbon. In 1833 he visited Paris, where he is known to have 
tried his "it'll in lithography and etching. Ihe last years of his 
life he qient in Rome, devoting himself chiefly to devotional 
subjects and to his duties as he^ of the Portugese Academy. 
He dkd in Rome in 1837. His best-known pictures are the 
“ Last MomenU of the Poet Camoens,” “ Flight into Egypt,” 
“ Ugolino,” the “ St Bruno ” at the Lisbon Academy, .and the 
“ Descent from the Cross.” Numerous paintings by ^ueira 
are in the royal palace at Mafra, the convent of Laveinas, the 
new palace of Ajuda, and in the principal palaces and churches 
of Lisbon. 

BBQUB8TEB, VIBIDB (4th or 5th century, A.D.), the supposed 
author of an alphabetical list of geographic names occurring 
in the Roman poets, with special reference to Virgil, Ovid and 
Lucan. Several of the names given cannot be traced; unless 
this is the result of carelessness or ignorance, the compiler must 
have bad access to sources no longer extant. 

Editions by C. Bunian (Zhrich, 18^), and in A. Riese, Gtographi 
Lattni minores (1878); see also Teunel, H$st. 0/ Jionunt LtUraimt 
(Eng. trans., rgoo), 445 , i. 

SEQUESTRATION, the act of removing, separating or seizing 
anything from the possession of its owner, particulmly in law, 
of the t^ing possession of property under process of law for the 
benefit of creditors or the state. The Latin sequesirare, to set 
aside or surrender, a late use, is derived from sequester, a 
depositary or trustee, one in whose hands a thing in dispute was 
placed till the dispute was settled ; this was a term of Roman 
jurisprudence (cf. Digest L. 16,115). By derivation it must be 
connected with sequi, to follow j possibly the development in 
meaning may be follower, attendant, intermediary, hence trustee. 
In English “sequestered” means merely seclud^, withdrawn. 
In law, the term “ sequestration ” h^ many applications; 
thus it is applied to the act of a belligerent power which seizes 
the debts due from its own subject to the enemy power; to a 
writ directed to persons, “ sequestrators,” to enter on the property 
of the defendant and seize the goods (see Execution) ; to the 
action of taking profits of a benefice to satisfy the creditors of 
the incumbent. As the goods of the Church cannot be touched 
by a lay hand, the writ is issued to the bishop, and he issues the 
sequestration order to the churchwardens who collect the profits 
and satisfy the demand. Similarly when a benefice is vacant 
the churchwardens take out sequestration under the seal of the 
Ordinary and manage the profits for the next incumbent In 
the Scots law of bankruptcy the term “ sequestration ” is used 
of the taking of the bankrupt’s estate by order of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors (see Bankruptcy, § Scottish Bank¬ 
ruptcy Legislation), 

SEQUIN (the French form of Ital. zecchino, zecchino d’ oro), 
the name of a Venetian gold coin, first minted about 1280, and 
in use until the faU of the Venetian Republic. It was worth 
about nine shillings. It bore on the obverse a figure of St Mark 
blessing the banner of the republic, held by a kneeling doge, and 
on the reverse a figure of Christ. Milan and Genoa also issued 

f old sequins. The word in Italian was formed from Mecca, 
pan. Meca, a mint, an adapUtion of Arabic sihka, a die for coins. 
In the sense of “ newly-coined,” the Hindi or Persian sikha, 
anglicised sicca, was s^ifically used of a rupee, containii^ 
more silver thim the East India Company’s rupee, coined in 
1793 by the Bengal government. The “ sicca-rupee " ceased to 
be circulated after 1836. The term “ sequin ” is now used for 
smalt disks made of thin pieces of met^, tinfoil, celluloid or 
other composite material, highly glazed and brightly coloured, 
and applied as trimming for utto’ dresses. 

SEQUOIA, a genus of conifers, allied to Taxoiium and Crypto- 
meria, forming one of several survivmg links between the firs 
and the cypresses. The two species are evergrem trees of latge 
size, indigenous to the west coast of North America. Both bear 
their rot^ <0r ovoid male catkins at the ends of the slender 


tenniaal taanchlets j tba ovoid cones, either tenniaal or on 
short lateral twin, have thick woody scales dilated at the 
extremity, with a broad disk depressed in the centre and usually 
funuiAtd with a short spine •, at the base of the scales art horn 
three to seven ovules, which become reversed or partH% so 
by ctmpression, ripening into small angular seeds with a oktow 
wing-like expansion. 

Tite redwood of the C^omian woodsmen, S. semperv$r«u, 
an which the genus was originally founded by Stephan EndUcher, 
abounds on the Pacific coast from the southern borders of Oregon 
southward to about za m. south of Punta Gorda, Monterey 
county, California, {arming a narrow mountain forest belt, 
rarely extending more than ao or 30 m. from the coast or beyond 
the influence of ocean fogs, or more than 3000 ft. above sea^vel 
(see C. S. ^gent, SHea oj North America, vol. x.). It grows 
to a gigantic size, from aoo to 300 ft or more in heif^t, with a 
diameter of from 13 to 15, or rarely so to aS ft at tte much- 



Sequoia sempervirens — a, Branch with green cones and male cat¬ 
kins; 6, Section of cone ; c. Scale of cone. AH slightly reduced. 

buttr^d base. Professor Urgent refers to it as the tallest 
American tree, which probabty occasionally reaches 400 ft, 
or more in bei^t. In old age the. huge columnar trunk rises 
to a great height bare of boughs, while on the uppw port the 
brandies are wort and irregum. The bark is red, like that of 
the Scots fir, deeply furrowed, with the ridges often much 
curved and twisted. When young the tree is one of the most 
graceful of the conifers: the stem rises straight and tqiering, 
with somewhat inegular whcnrla of drooping branches, the lower 
ones sweeping the nound—giving an elegant conical outline. 
The twigs are dens^ clothed with flat spreading linear leaves 
of a fine glossy green above and glaucous beneath; in the old 
trees they become shmter and more rigid and partly lose tbrir 
distkhous habit. The cmies, from { to 1 in. long, ace U .first 
of a Uuisb-gteen colour, but when mature change to m reddish 
brown; the scales are very small at the base, dilating into a 
broad thick head, with a short curved spine below tM deep 
transverse depression. From the great size of the trunk and the 
even grain of the red cedar-lfim wood it is a vshudde tree m the 
fanner and carpenter; it splits readily and evenly, and planes 
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■Od BoUiln w«U; «ut radially, the medullary datei give the 
wood a fine eatiny luetre j it is strong and durable, but not 10 
ehtttie as many of the trestem pines and firs. Prdiessor Sargent 
describM it as the most valuable timber tree of the forests of 
PadfirKardi America. Tn England the tree grows well in warm 
situations, but -sufiFers much in severe winters—^its graceful 
form rendering it ornamental in the park or garden, troere it 
sometimes grows 30 or 40 ft. in hei^t; its success as a timber 
tree would be doubtful. In the eastern parts of the United 
StatH if does not flourish. It was discovered by Archib^ 
Menties in 1795 and was first described as Taxodium sempervirtns, 
under which name it was known until distinguished by Stephan 
Endlkher as a new genus in 1847. 

The only other member of the genus is the giant tree of the 
Sierra Nevada, S. pfonUa, the largest of known conifers ; it 
is confined to the western portion of the great Californian range 
for a length of about afio m., at an altitocM of from 5000 to 8400 
ft. above the sea, md forms extensive forests, or, in the northern 
part of the area, isolated groves, such as the Calaveras Grove, 
the Mariposa Grove, and others. The leaves of this igKcies 
are awl-shaped, short and rigid, with pointed apex^ closely 
adpressed, they completely cover the bnncblett. The male 
catkins are small, solitary, and are bomeat the ends of the twigs; 
the cones are from to 3 in. kn^f, ovoid, with scales thicker 
at the base than those of' the redwood, and bearing below the 
depression a slender prickle. The young tree is more formal 
and rigid in growth tluui S. sempervirens, but when oM the outline 
of the head becomes cylindrical, with short branches sptarsely 
clad with foliage sprays. The barl^ of nearly the same tint as 
that of the redwood, is extreindy thick and is dtmmeUed towards 
the base with vertical furrows ; at the root ridges often 
stand out in buttress-like projections. The average height is 
about »75 ft. with a diameter near the ground of so ft.; but 
specimens from 300 to 3*0 ft ti^, with Uunks 45-35 ft thick, 
are not rare. 

The famous group known as the Mammoth Grove of Calaveras 
in California, conuming above ninety large trees, stands in 38° 
N., about 4370 ft above the sea, between the San Antonio and 
Stanislaus nvers. It was discovered by a hunter named Dowd 
in pursuit of a bear in 185a, but had bera visited before by John 
Bidwill, wljo crossed the Sierra in 1841. Some trees in the 
Mariposa Grove rival these in size; cne measures 101 ft round 
the root, and a cut stump is 3r ft. in diameter. Gigantic as these 
trees are and imposmg from their vast columnar trunks, they 
have little beauty, owing to the scanty foliage of the short 
rounded boughs; some w the trees stand very close together; 
they are said to be alAkit four hundred in number. The age of 
the trees has been SMstty overestimated. A few years ago a 
full-sized tree was jFelled in Tresno county, California, and 
contiguous transverse sections have been set up, one in the 
Museum of Natural History at New York, the other (upper one) 
in the British Museum of Natural History at South Kensington ; 
the aimual rii^ of the latter section have been carefully counted 
and found to indicate an age of 1335 years. 

The growth of the " mammoth tree " is fast when young, but old 
trm incteafo with extreme slowness. The timber is not of great 
value, but the heartwood is dense and of deeper colour than that 
of S. smp»nir$tu, varying from brownish red to very deep brown ; 
oiled and varnished, it has been used in cabinet work. S. ptonita 
was brought to England by Lobb in iSjt and received from Dr 
I-indley the name of fVeUtHfionia. by which it is still popularly 
known, though its tfSnl'^ to the redwood is too marked to tidmit of 
generfe dtotinctwn. In America It is Sometimes called WasImigtoHia. 
In the Atlantic States it does not succeed ; and, though nearly hardy 
in Great Eritain, it is tinted only es en ornament of the mwn or 
paddock. 

In early geological times the sequoias occupied a far mdre im- 
portan^laee in the vegetation of the earth. They Occur ih ttie 
Lower Chsik focmatioiia, and in Teitlaty times were widely dffinsed; 
tbhgeaiM is leprasented in the Eocene flcra of Great Britain, and in 
the succeeding Miocene period was widely distributed in Europe and 
wmnm Asia. It is presumed that in the Glacial epoch the genus 
was exterminated except In the areas in western Norm America 
whemift still pereista 

UMMTO, a town of Belgium in tbe futmiice of Utee, adjoin¬ 
ing the of that name. Pop- (^W) 39.8ri3- It Ses on the 


^ the Meuse above with Which it is connected 
by rail and tramway. Seraing owes all its prosperity and 
mirortance to the firto founded by John Cockerill, an Enriishman 
m 1817, wth the co-operation of fong Wiffiam I. of the Nethm- 
lands, who provided half the capital. Hie Cockerill family hag 
long disapp^d, and the enterprise is now known as “the 
Jolm Cockerill Company.** It is one of the largest factories of 
engines and machmery—apart from war material—oh the 
continOTt. Its headquarters occupy the old summer pal^ of 
^ prace-bishops of Li^. In 18^ it estaWished a branch at 
Hqb(*en on the Scheldt for the purpose of undertaking ship¬ 
building. The company employs 14,000 hands. 

SERA;}EVO (pronounced SbrAjbvo, “ the city of palaces **; 
Turkish, Bosna Serai ; Ger. Sarajeveo ; Itiri. Seraglio), the 
capital of Bosnia, situated on the Miljafka, a small right-hand 
tributary of the Bosna and on the lailway from Bosna-Brod, 
167 m. N., to Ra^sa. Pop. (1895) 37,713, chiefly Serbo- 
CroaUans, with small colonies of gipsies and Jews. The city, 
frequenUy called the “ Damascus of the North,** spreads over 
a narrow valley, closed on the east by a semicircle of rugged 
lulls. Though still half oriental, and wholly beautiful, with its 
Turkish bazaar, its hundred mosques, wooden houses and 
^ess groves, it was largely rebuilt, after 1878, in western 
fashion. The river was also canalized, a telephone service 
introduced, and extensive drainage works carried out. Serajevo 
IS the seat of the provincial government, of a Roman Catholic 
bishop, an Orthodox metropolitan, the highest Moslem ecclesi- 
^tical authority or Reis-el-ulema, and the supreme court. It 
IS the centre of Bosnian education, containing the celebrated 
orphanage founded in 1869 by Miss Irby and Miss Mackenzie 
(afterwards Lady Sebright); the Scheriat-Sehule, which derives 
Its name from the Turkish code or seheri, and is maintained 
by the state for Moslem law-students ; a gymnasium, a technical 
institute and a teachers’ training-college. The Begova Djamia 
(Dlamia), or mosque of Husref Bey, is only surpassed, among 
European mosquto, by those of Adrianople and Constantinople. 
U was founded, in 1465, by Husref or Usref, pasha of Bosnia. 
The castle and barracks, occupied by an Austrian garrison, 
stand rai a cliff commanding a fine view of the city. Other 
noteworthy buildings are the konak or governor’s residence, 
the Roman Cathohc and Orthodox cathedrals, the hospital, 
the townhall and the museum, with fine antiquarian and natural 
history collections. In the Sinan Tekke or Dervish monastery 
tlw ceremonies of the howling and dancing Dervishes may be 
witnessed. Turkish baths and caffe are numerous. The bazaar, 
or lariija,\s a labyrinth of dark lanes, lined with booths, where 
embroideries, rugs, embossed fire-arms, filagree-work m gold and 
silver, and other native wares are displayed. There are also 
large potteries, silk-mills, a brewery and a tobacco factory. At 
the mineral baths of Ilidze near the city, where many Roman 
remains have been found, a hydropathic establishment was 
opened in 1899. The whole neighbourhood is rich in prehistoric 
remains. 

Founded, in izfis, by the Hungarian General Cotroman, 
under the name of Bosnavar or Vrhbosna, Serajevo was enlarged 
by Husref Bey two centuries later, and takes its name from the 
palace (Turkish, serai), which he founded. During the wars 
between Turkey and Austria, its ownership was often contested ; 
and it feU before King Matthias I. of Hungary in 1480, and 
before Pmce Eugene of Savoy in 1697. Destructive fires laid 
it waste in 1480, 1644,1656, 1687 and 1789. It was diosen as 
the seat of Turkirii government in 1850, instead of TVavnik. 
In 1878 it was seized by the Austrians, under Baron Philippovid. 

IHRAMP PR, a town of British India, in the Hu^ district of 
Bengal, on the right horde of the river Hugh, opposite Barrack- 
pore, on the East Indian railway, is m. from Howrah. Pop. 
(1901) 44451. A Dimudi factory was established here about 
the middle of the 17th century, and called by them Frederiks- 
nagar. With the rest of the Danish possessions in India, it was 
acquired by putch^ by the English in 1845^ Serampur was tk 
home of tile Baptist mission founded fay Carey. The mission 
press has been transfervedi.<to Calcutta, hut a tnining college is 
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gtiU maintained by the mission. Them is« jute mill, and paper 
is manufactttfed. 

BEBAO, MATODA (185&- ), It^ian novelist, was bom at 

Patras in Greece. Her father was an Italian, a political emigrant, 
and her mother a Greek. She began ^ becoming a schoolmistress 
at Naples, and afterwards she described those years of laborious 
poverty in the preface to a book of short stories called Leggende 
Napolilane (1881). But attention was first attracted to her name 
by her Novdle, published in a paper of Rocco de Zerbi’s, and 
later by her first novel. Fantasia (1883), which definitely estab¬ 
lished her as a writer full of feeling and analytical subtlety. 
She spent the years between 1880 and 1886 in Rome, where she 
published her next five volumes of short stories and novels, all 
dealing with ordinary Italian, and especially Roman, life, and 
distinguished by great accuracy of observation and depth of 
insight: Cvore Inferno (i88r), Fior di Passione (1883), La 
Conquista di Roma (1885), La Virtu di Checchina (1884), a^ 
Piccde Anime (1883). With her husband, Epoardo Scarfoglio, 
she founded II Corriere di Roma, the first Italian attempt to 
model a daily journal on the lines of the Parisian press. The 
paper was short-lived, and when it was given up Matilda Serao 
established herself in Naples, where she edited II Corriere de 
Napoli, and in 1891 founded II MaiUno, which became the most 
important and most widely read daily paper of southern Italy. 
But the stress of a journalistic career in no way limited her 
literary activity ; between 1890 and 1902 she produced Paese dt 
Cuccagna, Ventre di Napoli, Addio Amore, AW Erta Sentinella, 
Castigo, La BaUerina, Suor Giovanna della Croce, Paese di Gem, 
novels in which the character of the people is rendered 
minute sensitive power and sympathetic breadth of spirit. 
Most of these have been translated into English. 

Matilda Serao's place as a contemporary Italian novelist is one 
apart; she is a naturalist, but her naturalism should be understood 
in a much wider sense than that which is generally given to it. 
She is a naturalist because her books reflect life with the utmost 
simplicity of means, sometimes with an utter neglect of means, 
and at the same time she is an idealist through her high seniw of 
the beauty and nobility which humanity can attain, and to which 
her writings continually aspire. All her work is truly and pr^ 
foundly Italian ; it is the literature of a great mass of individuals, 
rather than of one peculiarly accentuated individual; the joy and 
pain of a whole class rather than the perplexities of a unique case 
or type pulsates through her pages. Matilda Serao’s defects Me 
always defects of style : her want of sufficient choice of detad often 
clogs tlie movement of her narrative and mars the artistic effect of 
her always animated pages. Like Fogazraro's, her speech a too 
often the popular speech of her particular province, in description as 
well as in dialogue. 

SERAPHIBI, the imaginary supernatural ^ardians of tlw 
threshold of Yahweh’s sanctu^, only mentioned in Isa. vi. 
(Lsaiah’s vision). 'Their form is not described, but they have 
not only six wings (verse 2), but hands (verse 6) and feet (verse 2). 
They are of colossal height, for they overtop Him who is seated on 
the high throne; and with a voice that shak^ the thresholds 
they proclaim the Trisagion, like the four “ living creatures ” 
(cf. Cherubim) in Rev. iv. ^8. Probably in the lost Hebrew 
text of Enoch xx. 7 “ seraphim ” stood where the Ethiopic and 
the Greek give “ the serpents ” or “ the dragons ” ; P^ise, 
serpents and cherubim are here made subject to Gabriel. In 
late Jewish writings, more recognized than “ Enoch,” they axe 
classed among the celestials with the cherubim and the ’ophannim 
(“ wheels,” cf. Ezek. i.). Now as to their origin and sipiifirance. 
They may originally have had a sepent form, for it is 
not to regard “ seraidum ” as originally (as in Ni^ xxi. 8)= 
“ serpents ” ; cf. sdso the flying serpents of Israelitish folklore m 
Isa. xiv. 29. If so, Isaiah has transformed and ennobled these 
supernatural guardians of saored things and persons. The 
“ ^hushtan ” broken in pieces under Hezekiah (z Kin^s xyiu. 
4) may have given an impulse to the prophet’s imagination. 
Was. it not a greater thing to ennoble them than to destroy their 
artistic representation? There is no preciae Babylmiian or 
Egyptian equivalent, tboi^ attempts have been made to 
produce points of contact with Bidiylcuuan or Egyptian beliefs. 

Sec further Sm. Sib. - Seraphim," and cf. Duhtt'a /«»«, a 
(1902), onia. vi. (*• *»• ''•1 
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SEBAHOll, or SAxanpH (floe. c. 350), biahm of Thmis in the 
Nile Helte and a prominent stxfijponei of AthaI^lnus in the 
Struve against Arianism (soinetimes called, for his learning, 
SclKwticus), is best known in connexion with a pmyw-book or 
sacramenta^ intoided for the ufle of bishops. 'This document, 
contained in a collection of Egyptian documents in w 4tth- 
century MS. at the Laura on Hmurt Athos, was pubUshed by 
A. Dmitrijewskij in 1894, but attracted little attention until 
independently discovert and published by G. Wobbermm in 
1899. It is a celebrant’s book, containing thirty prayers ^long¬ 
ing to the mass (19-30, 1-6), baptism (7-11, is, rb), ordination 
(12-14), benediction td oil, bread and vrater (17), arul burial (t8), 
omitting the fixed structural formulae of t^ rites, the parts of 
the other ministers, and almost all rubrication, except what is 
implied in the titles of the prayers. The name of Senqiion is 
prefixed to the anaphora of tte mass (i) and to the group 15-18 : 
but whether this indicates authorship is doubtful; for whweas 
the whole collection is bound together by certain niarjks of 
vocabulary, style and thought, 15-18 have characteristics of 
their own not shared by the anaphora, while no part of the cohec- 
tion shows special affinities with the current works of Serapion.' 
But his name is at leqst a symbol of probable date and proven¬ 
ance : the theology, which is orthodox so far as it goes, but 
“ conserv^ive,” and perhaps glancing at Arianism, shows no 
sign that the Macedonian question has arisen ; the doxologies, 
of a type abandoned by the orthodox, and by c. 370 treated by 
Didymus of Alexandria as heretical; the apparent presupposition 
that the population is mainly pagan (1,20); the exclusive appro¬ 
priation of the mass to Sunday (19; cp. Ath. ap. c. Ar. rx), 
whereas the liturgical observance of Saturday prevailed in Egypt 
by c. 380; the terms in which monasticism is referred to— 
together point to c. 350; the occurrence of official interpreters 
(25) points to a bilingual Church, i.e. Syria or Egypt; and 
certain theological phrases (dyfvvijros, hri^/u'o, |x 4 vi| xatfoAuer/ 
tKKXya-la) characteristic of the old Egyptian creed, and the 
liturgical characteristics, indicate E^ypt; while the petition for 
rains (23), without reference to the Nile-rising, points to the Delta 
as distinguished from Upper Egypt. The book is important, 
therefore, as the earliest liturgical collection on so large a scale, 
and as belonging to Egypt, where evidence for 4th-century ritual 
is scanty as compared with Syria. 

The rites form a link between those of the Egyptian Church 
Order (a 3rd- or early 4th-century development of the Hip- 
polytean Uinons, which are perhaps Egyptian of c. 260) and 
later Egyptian rites—^marking the stage of development rrached 
in Egypt by c. 350, while exhibiting characteristics of their own. 
I. The Mass tes the Egyptian notes—a prayer before the 
lections, elsewhere unknown in the East; an exceptionally 
weighty body of intercessions after the catechumens’ dipoiasal, 
followed by a penitential act, probably identical with the 
i^HokoyryrK of Can. Hippol. 2, which disappeared in later 
rites ; a setting of the Sanctus found in several Eg^rptian ana¬ 
phoras; the close connexion of the commemorations of the 
offerers and of the dead ; and the form of the conclusion of the 
anaphora. The structure of the communion—with a prayer 
before and prayers of thanksgiving and blessing after—shows 
that Egypt bad already developed the common type, otherwise 
first evidenced in S)rria, c. 375 (Ap. Const, viii. 13). Among the 
special characteristics of Setapion are the sinmlicity of the 
Sanctus, and of the Institution, which lacks the dramatic addi¬ 
tions already found in Ap, Cortst.; the interpolation of a |»ssage 
ciHitaining a quotation from Didaehi 9 between the institutions of 
the bread and of the dudice; the form of the aodiunieru ; and 
tile invocation of the Word, not of the Holy Ghost, to eSett 
consecration. That the Lord’s Ptajrer before communioa is 
not refened to may be only because it is a fixed formula belonging 
to the structure of the rite. IL The Order of Baptum has a 
form for the. consecration of the water, and a pr e l iminar y prayer 
ior the candidates, perhaps alluding to their exorcism; a prayer 

> 'Thne an: a vigorous aod acute tefntatioiiiti theUanlcbaMoa, 
and some lettcts. A Ixxflc on the titles of tlM Hnims baa not 
survived. 

■ *'!' 
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for MeuHluitiiess foDoiring the renunciatioB and the cdirfeflton 
of 'htith ; the fcnm of anointing with oil; apptxjpriate prayers 
preceding and following the act of baptism; and the pt^yer of 
confirmation with imposition of the hand, chrism and crossing. 
All this corresponds to and dUs up the outline of the Church 
Order and allusions in 4th'Century writers, and is in line with 
later Egyntim rites. III. Forms of Ordination are provided 
only for (wacons, presbyters and bishops, the orders divine 
institution (is). Tliey are concise, but Of ^ norma! type. Ibat 
for deacons (is) commemorates St Stephen, invokes the Holy 
Ghost, and prays for the gifts qualifying for the diaconate. 
That for presbyWs (13) re&lls the Mosaic LXX, invoices the 
Holy Ghost, and asks for the gifts qualifying for administration, 
teaching, and the ministry of reconciliation. That for bishops 
(14) appeals to the mission of our Lord, the election of the 
apostles, and the apostolic succession, and asks for the “ Divine 
Spirit" conferred on prophets and patriarchs, that the subject 
may_ “ feed the flock " “ unblamably and without offence 
continue in ” his office. The minor orders, interpreters, readers 
and subdeacons (*5) are evidently, as elsewhere in the middle of 
the 4th century, appointed without sacramental ordination. 

IV. The use of exorcised or blessed oil, water and bread is fully 
illustrated by the lives of the fathers of the desert (cp. the Gnostic 
use, Clem. Al. Excerpia 82). Serapion has a form of benediction 
of oil and water (5) offer^ in the mass (like Can. Hippol. and 
Ch. Ord. for oil), probably for the use of individual offerers. A 
longer form for all three matters (17) perhaps has in view the 
general needs of the Church in the visitation of the sick. The 
occurrence in both prayers of “ the Name ” and the commemora¬ 
tion of the Passion, Resurrection, &c., corresponds with early 
allusions, in Origen and elsewhere, to the usual form of exorcism. 

V. For burial of the dead Serapion gives a prayer for the departed 
and the survivors (18). But the funeral procession is alluded to 
{iKKoiu(oiiivov), and in the mass (i) the particular commemora¬ 
tion of departed persons is provided for. Hence we have the 
elements of the 4th-century funeral, as wie know it in Egypt 
and ejsewhere: a preliminary office (of readings and psalms) 
to which the prayer belongs, the procession (with psalmody) to 
the cemetery, the burial and the mass pro domitione. 

Authoxitibs.— Dmitrijewskij In Trady (Journal of the Eccl. 
Acad, of Kiev, 1894), No. 2 ; separately (Kiev, 1894); reviewed by 
A. Pavlov, Xssnea BujarTwi, i. 207-213; cp. Byxant. Zrittehr. iv. i 
(i 895 )i P- 193: G. Wobbermin in Harnack-Gebhardt, Texte «. 
Vntersuch., new series, ii. 3 6 (1899); P. Drews, " tJber Wobbermins 
Attchristliehe liturgische Stiicke aus d. Kirche Agyptens " in 
Zeitschr. f. Kirehen-Gtsekitkli, xx. 4 (Oct. 1899, Jan. 1900) ; F. E. 
Brightman, " The Sooramentary of Swopion of Tbmuis " in Journal 
of Tktoiofical ShuUes, i. and U. (Oct. 1099, Ian. 1900); J. Words¬ 
worth, Btshop Sarapton’s Prayer-Book (London, 1899); P. Batiffol 
in Bulletin it lit. eccUs. p. 69 Sqq. (Tonlouse, 1B99). (F. E. Ba.) 

SlRAfU, the famous Graeco-Egyptian god. The statue Of 
Serapis in the Serapeum of Alexandria was of purely Greek type 
and workmanship-^ Hades or Pluto enthroned with a basket 
or com measure on his head, a sceptre in his hand, Cerberus at 
his ftet, and (apparently) a serpent. According to Plutarch, 
Ptolem^' Soter stole it from Sinope, having been bidden by the 
unknown god in a dream to bring him to Alexandria.' 6n its 
arriv^ th^statue was pronounced to be Serapis by two experts 
in religibus fnatten: the one the Eumolpid TimoHteus, the other 
the Egyptum Maiietho. This story may not be true (some con¬ 
tend that Smope u the provenance of the statue originated in 
the hill of Siiiopeion, f;e. place of Apis (?), a name given to the 
site df the Serapeuih at Memphis), but there is little doubt that 
Ptolemy Soter fixed the iconic type to serve for the god of the 
new of^ltal of Ep-pt, where It was scion associated wilh Isis 
aha Harpoentes m a triad. Sis policy was evidently to find a 
deity that Aon Id win the reverence alike of Greeks and Egyptians. 
The Greeks itf ' that day would have had little respect for a 
grotesque Egyptian .fi^re, while ^e Egyptians were more 
Willing to accept divinity m any shape. A Greek statue was 
Aaiefore chosen as the Mol, and it waspioclaimed as tiie aiithro- 
pomoRdiio equivalent of a much revered and higli^ popular 
Egyjftmn beast-divinity, the dead ApiS, assimilated to Osiris. 
The Greek figure probably had little effect On the native ideas. 


but it is likely that it served as a useful link between the two 
relimons. The god of Alexandria soon won an important place 
m the Greek world. The anthropomorphic Isis ana Honis were 
easily rendered in Greek style, and Anubis was prepared for by 
Cerbenis. The worship of Serapis along with Isis, Horus and 
AnUbis ^ead far and wide, reached Rome, and ultimately 
became one of the leading cults of the west. Tlie destruction in 
A.p. 385 of the Serapeum of Alexandria, and of tiie famous idol 
within it, after die decree of Theodosius, marked the death- 
agony of paganism throughout the empire. 

It is assumed above that the name Serapis (so written in later 
Greek and in Latin, in earlier Greek Sarapis) is derived from the 
Egyptiro Userhapi--as it were Osiris-Apis—the name of the 
bull Apis, dead and, like all the blessed dead, assimilated to Osiris, 
king of the underworld. There is no doubt that Serapis was 
l»fore long identified with Userhapi; the identification appears 
clwrly in a bilingual inscription of the time of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator(22i-2o5 B-c.),and frequently later. It has, however, been 
contended by mi eminent authority (Wilcken, Archiv fur Papy- 
rusforschung, iii. 249) that the parallel occurrence of the names 
Sarapis and Osorapis (Userhapi) points to an independent 
origin for the former. But doublets, e.g. Petisis-PetSsis, are 
common in Graecisms of Egyptian names. The more accurate 
form is then generally the later, found in documents written by 
Greeks in familiar intercourse with Egyptians, the less accurate 
IS traditional from an older date in the mouths of pure Greeks and 
Hellenists, and is used in literary writings. Thus Sarapis would be 
the literary and official form of the name; it might be traditional, 
dating perhaps from the reign of Amasis or from the Persian 
period. We know that in Herodotus’s day, and long before, the 
discovery of the new Apis was the occasion of universal rejoicing, 
and his death of universal mourning. The ancient Serapeum 
(Puserhapi) and the name Userhap would be almost as familiar to 
eariy Greek wanderers in Egypt as the Apieum and Apis itself. 

But why was a Plutonic Serapis selected rather than another 
god to furnish the Egyptian element to the chief divinity of 
Alexandria ? According to one account in Tacitus, Sarapis was 
Ae god of the village of Rhacotis before it suddenly expanded 
into a great capital; but it is not very probable that temples 
were erected to the dead Apis except at his Memphite tomb. 
Alexander had courted Ammon. But Ammon had little hold on 
the affections of the Egyptian people. He was the god of 
Ethiopia and the Thebais which were antagonistic to the pro¬ 
gressive north. On the other hand, Osiris with Isis and Horus 
was everywhere honoured and popular, and while the artificer 
Ptah, the god of the great native capital of Egypt, made no 
appeal to the imagination, the Apis bun, an incarnation of Ptah, 
threw Ptah himself altogether into the shade in the popular 
estimation. The combination of Osiris and the Apis bull which 
was found in the dead Apis was thus a most politic choice in 
naming the new divinity, whose figure rroresented a god of the 
underworld wearing an emblem of fruitfulness. 

The earliest mention of Sarapis is in the authentic death scene 
of Alexander, from the royal diaries (Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 26). 
Here Sarapis has a temple at Babylon and is of such importance 
that he alone is named as being consulted on behalf of the dying 
king. _ It would considerably alter our conception of the dead 
Apis if we were to find that a travelling shrme of his divinity 
ucompanied Alexander on his expedition or was set up for him 
m Babylon. On the other hand, the principal god of Babylon 
was Zeus Belus (Bel Marduk), and it is' dffficult to see why he 
should have been called Sttrapis on thb occasion. Evidence has, 
however, been found to prove that Ea, entitled Sarapsi, “ king 
of the drep (sea),” who was also great in learning and mfwic, 
had a temple m the city (Lehibann in Beiirdge rur alien GeschiAite, 
iy.'3^). It seems unwarranted to make this Sarapsi-Sarapis 
travel to Sinope and thence to Alexandria as the type of the 
Egyptian god; but whether or no the Egyptian appellation 
wapis WM applied to express the Babylonian Sarapsi, the pMt 
it pUytd in the last days of Alexander may have determined the 
choice by which the Egyptian Osiris-Apia supplied the name 
and some leading characteristics to the god of Alexandria. 
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See I«i ; A. BooohA'l.eclercq, HutotfW dt$ ImtUts, i. (1903), ch. 
iv. ; J. G. Milse, Hittory of Efypt mdtr Stman RuU (i8g8), p. 140; 
G. tafeye, Histoirt da cuUe dts divtuMs d'AUxaadrit hors a* VErypts 
(Paris, 1884). (F- Li~ G.) 

SERENA, or La Sekena, a dty of Chile, capital of tiw province 
of Coquimbo, on the S. bank of the Coquimbo river about 5 m. 
from the sea. Pop. (1895) 15, 7 «! (» 90 *> estimate) 19,536. 
As tile see of a bishop and the most important town politically 
of the semi-arid region, it contains a number of important public 
edifices, including a cathedral (1844-1860 ; »i6 ft. long, 66 ft. 
wide) built of a light porous stone, an episcopal residence, 
several convents, a large hospital, an orphans’ asylum, a beggars’ 
asylum and a l^retto. It is the seat of a court of app^ for 
Atacama and Coquimto, and has an excellent lyceum and other 
schools, including a school of mines. It has a good water supply, 
well-paved streets, gas illumination, tramway service and 
several small industries, including Jirewing and the racing of 
fruit conserves. The annual rainfall is only f6 in. and its mean 
annual temperature is S9-2°, Its railway connexions include 
a line to Coquimbo (q m.), its port, one to the Tamaya copper 
mines, and a narrow-gauge line up the valley of the Elqui U) 
Quanta, through a region celebrated for its fruit. It is also in 
direct railway communication with the national capital. 

Serena was founded by Juan Bohon in 1544, on Ae opposite 
side of the river, and was named after Pedro Valdivia’s birth¬ 
place in Estremadura, Spain. It was destroyed by the Indians 
soon after, and was rebuilt on its present site in 1549 by Francisco 
de Aguirre. 

SERENADE (from Ital. serenata, Lat. serenus, bright; the 
Italian term being applied, partly by confusion with serus, late, 
and partly through the use of Serena— cl. Gr. (rth^vr ]—^as an 
epithet for the moon, to a form of courting music played at night 
in the open air ; whence also the synonym Nottumo), in music ; 
a term classically applied to a light kind of symphony, more 
rarely a piece of chamber music, in a light sonata style with 
several extra movements, and in a few cases (as in the two 
serenades of Beethoven) not containing any fully developed 
examples of first-movement form. The divertimento is a similar 
composition, more often for chamber music, and frequently on a 
scale altogether too small for the sonata style to show itself, 
though some examples by Mozart (e.g. those for strings and ^o 
horns) are very large, "fhe cassation is a smaller composition, 
begirming (like Beethoven’s serenade op. 8) with a march. The 
classics of the serenade forms are among the works of Mozart 
and Haydn. Mozart’s larger and later serenades, from the 
‘‘ Haffner ” serenade onwards, are among his most delightful 
and voluminous lighter instrumental works. His two serenades 
for eight wind instruments are more serious, and that in C 
minor (which he afterwards arranged as a string quintet) is a 
majestic work in four normal movements, which Mozart probably 
called a serenade only because he did not find the term octet 
then in common use. 

The typical scheme of a large serenade or divertimento differs 
from that of a symphony only in having six movements instead 
of four, the additions being another slow movement and minuet 
or scherzo. Beethoven’s septet and Schubert’s octet are 
on this plan, and are just as much serenades as Mozart’s 
“ Haffner ” serenade, which is (not counting introductions) 
in eight movements with a kind of violin concerto in the middle. 
The Mx-movement scheme (though without the serenade style) 
was adopted by Beethoven in one of the profoundest and most 
serious works in all music, the string quartet in B flat. Op. 130. 

Brahms’s first essays in symphonic form took the simpe of 
two orchestral serenades, which the first was oripnally 
sketched for a large group of solo instruments. If it had 
fin^y taken that form Brahms would have called it a 
divertimento. 

Other applications of the term in music are merely literary. 
Even its use, from the 17th century onwards, for a kind (ff 
operetta waa clearly no more than a natural atlunon to the 
notiOB of serenades as addressed at night by minstrels to ladies 
and by dients to patrons. (D. F. T) 
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SBRMDS, ■AMMOIIK^ Roman savant, author of a diifoetk 
medical poem, De mediiha praeeefta (probably inctonplete). 
The work (1115 hexameters) contains a number of p^lar 
remeiSes, borrowed from Pliny and Dioscorides, and various 
magic formulae, amongst Others the famous AbramulAbra j(f.«.), 
as a cure for fever and ague. It concludes with a description 
of tiie famous antidote of Mithradates VL of Pontus. It was 
mudi used in the middle ages, but is of little value except for the 
ancient history of popular medicine. The syntax and metre are 
remarkably correct. It is uncertain whether tiw authm was the 
temous physician and polymath, who wag put to death in 
A.D. 312 at a banquet to which he had been invited by Catacalla, 
or his son, the tutor of the younger Gordian. The father, who 
was one of the most teamed men of his age, wrote upon a variety 
of subjects, and possessed a library of 60,000 volumes, bequeathed 
to his son and handed on by the latter to Gordian. 

The editio prinoaps (ed. Sulpltius Verulanus, before 1484) to verj’ 
rare ; later ed. by J. G. Ackermann (Leipzig, 178b) and E. Bahreos, 
Poelae Lattm mtnores, iii.; see also A. wur, Quassliotus Sam- 
moniceae (Giessen, i88(i) ; M. Schanz, Geschtchts der rSmischen 
Literatur, ili. (iBqo); Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans., 
1900), 374 . 4. and 383. 

SERENUS “ of Antissa^” Greek geometer, probably not of 
Antissa but of Antinoeia or Antinoupolis, a city in Egypt founded 
by Hadriim, lived, as may be safely inferred from the character 
and contents of his writings, long after the golden age of Greek 
geometry, most probably in the 4th century, between Pappus 
and Theon of Alexandria. Two treatises of his have survived, 
viz. On the Section of the Cylinder and On the Section of the Coru, 
the Greek text of which was first edited by Edmund Halley 
along with his Apollonius (Oxford, 1710), and has now appeared 
in a definitive critical edition by J. L. Heiberg {Sereni Anfis- 
settsis opuscttla, Leipzig, 1896). A Latin translation by Com- 
mandinus appeared at Bologna in 1566, and a German transla¬ 
tion by E. Nizze in 1860-1861 (Stralsund). Besides these works 
Serenus wrote commentaries on Apollonius, and in certain MSS. 
of Theon of Smyrna there appears a proposition “ of Serenus 
the philosopher, from the Lemmas ” to the effect that, if a 
number of rectilineal angles be subtended, at a point on a 
diameter of a circle which is not the centre, by equal arcs Of that 
circle, the angle nearer to the centre is always less than the 
angle more remote (Heiberg, preface, p. xviii.). 

The book On the Section of the Cylinder hod for its primary object 
the correction of an error on the part of many geometers of the time 
who supposed that the transverse sections of a cylinder were different 
from the elliptic sections of a cone. When this has been done, 
Serenus, in a series of theorems ending with Prop, tq (ed. Heiberg), 
shows in Prop. 30 that " it to possible to exhibit a cone and a cylincfer 
cutting one another in one and the same ellipse." He then solves 

roblems such as —" given a cone (cylinder) and an ellipse on it, to 

nd the cylinder (cone) which is cut in the same ellipse as the cone 
(cylinder)" (Props. 21, 32): "given a cone (cylinder) to find a 
cylinder (cone), and to cut both by one and the same plane ao tiiat 
the sections thus formed shall be similar ellipses " (Props. 33, 34). 
In Props. 27, 38 he deals with subcontrary and other similar sections 
of a scalene cylinder or cone. He then gives the theorems: " All the 
straight lines drawn from the same pomt to touch a cylindrical (or 
conical) surface, on both sides, have their points of contact on the 
sides of a single parallelogram (or triangle) ’’ (Props. 39, 32). Prop. 
31 states indirectly the property of a bannonic pencil. 

The treatise On the Section of the Cone, though Serenus claims origin¬ 
ality for it, is unimportant. It deals with the areas of triangular 
sections of right or scalene cones by planes through the vertex, 
finding e.%. the maximum triangular section of a right cone and the 
maximum triangle through the axis of a scalene cone, an4 solving, 
in some easy cases, the problem of finding triangulir Sections of 
given area. _ (T. L. H.) 

8KRBR8, a Negroid people, Kving in Sen^mbia. 'They are 
of the same stoek as the Wolof, and in some parts form com¬ 
munities with them. Elsewhere they have mixed with ^e 
Mandingo, to which race belong most of their ruling fanuhes. 
The country of the pure Serere lies between the Giunbia_ and 
Salum riven to the south of Cape Verde. In thn ckxnain of 
newly 5000 sq. m. the tribe has two main divisionii the None 
Serers and the Sine Serers. The Serers are an ektraowlmBrily 
tali race, even excelling in heiMt their kinaf(&, the Wi^. 
Men of 6 ft 6 in., with imisealw development in proporiku. 
are by no means rare. 'Rtey are less black tiuui the Wolof and 
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have ieaturef more purely negroid with coarser lips and heavier 
jawa Uany Serers are namely Mshomraedans, but nature- 
worship is still prevalent. Their two chief gods are Talthar, 
god of justice, and Tiutakh, god of wealth, who are woiAipped 
at the foot of trees. Snakes, too, have their cult, and formerly 
living animals were sacrificed to them. A belief in transmigra¬ 
tion, as shown by their funeral customs, is general among the 
Serers. They are an honest and industrious people, but are 
very heavy drinkers. 

htRBS, Sebros or Sjros, chief town of a sanj^ in the vilayet 
of Salonica, European Turkey, on Lake Takhino, a navigable 
expansion of the river Karasu or Struma (ancient Strymon), 
45 ro. by rail N.E. of Salonica. Pop. (1905) about 30,000, of 
whom about half are Bulgarians (one-third of them being 
Mussulmans), nearly one-fourth Greeks, about one-seventh 
Turks and t^ remainder Jews. Sdres is built in a district so 
fertile as to bear among the Turks the name of Altin Ovassi, 
or Golden Plain, and so thickly studded with villages as to 
appear, when seen from the outliers of Rhodbpe on the north, 
like a great city with extensive gardens. It is the seat of a 
Greek archbishop and patriarch. It consists of the old town, 
Varosh, situated at the foot and on tte slope of the hill crowned 
by ^e old castle, and of the new town built in the European 
fa^ion on the plun, and forming the conunercial centre. The 
principal buildings are the Greek archiepiscopal palace, the 
Greek cathedral, restored since the great fire of 1879, by which 
it was robbed of its magnificent mosaics and woodwork, the 
Greek gymnasium and hospital (the former built of marble), the 
richly endowed Eski Jami mosque, and the ruins of the once 
no less flourishing Ahmed Pasha or Hagia Sophia mosque, whose 
revenues were formerly derived from the Crimea. On a hill 
idwve the town are the ruins of a fortress described in a Greek 
insOTption as a “tower built by Helen in the mountainous 
region." Sires is the headquarters of the Turkish wool trade, 
and has also manufactures of cloth and carpets. There is a 
large trade in rice and cereals, and the other exports include 
tobacco and hides. 

Sires is the ancient Seris, Sirae or Sirrhae, mentioned by 
Herodotus in connexion with Xerxes's retreat, and 1 ^ Livy 
at the place where Aemilius Paulus received a deputation from 
Perseus. In the 14th century, when Stephen Dushan of Servia 
assumed the title emperor of Servia, he chose Sirrhae as his 
capital; and it remained in the hands of the Servians till its 
capture by Sultan Murad II. (1431-1451). 

•BIIPDOII (from Fr. serf, Lat. servus, a servant or slave). 
The notion of serfdom is distinct from those of freedom and of 
slavery. The serf is not his own master; to perform services 
for other persons is the essence of his status, but he is not given 
over to his lord to be owned as a thing or an animal—there are 
legal lunits to the lord's power. Serfdom is very often con¬ 
ceived as a perpetual adterence to the soil of an estate owned 
W a lord, but thb praedial character is not a necessary feature 
of the condition. Hereditary serfdom may sometimes assume 
the shape of a personal relation between servant and master. 
&ch bmg the ^neral features of serfdom, it is sure to appear 
in very different ages and countries. It will be formed naturally, 
for instance, in cases when one barbarous community conquers 
Mother, but it not able to destroy entii^ the latter or to treat 
ite members at mere chattels. This mitigated form of appropria¬ 
tion of human beings by their conquerors may be brought amut 
as well by the paucity or comparative wealmess of the victors 
as by the difiictdty for them to draw income from pure slaves. 
In a state of backward agriculture Md hatural economy it will 
sometimes be more profitaUe for the conquerors as well as for 
the oonqutaed to leave the dqMndent population in their own 
househoMs and on their own pbts, at the same time taxing 
them heavily in the way of tribute and services. Surii an 
aetangement clearly obtained in several of tiie agricultural states 
of. ancient Greece. The Penestae of Thessuy appear m a 
remnant of a distinct tribe settled on the coniines of Macedonia 
and at:the same time as a class of trSmtary peasants serving 
Tbeaw&aa aristocrats. The Mnoitae, Khrotae and Apha- 


znio^ of Crete were more or less in the same position. Hieir 
^ef occupation was the cultivation of the shirm UKipo^f 
»n»toc^, but ttejr Kved in householdsT^ir 
own and wre considered as subjects rather of the Cretan com¬ 
monwealths ^ of private men. The relation between both 
.by a fragment of the Cretan poet 
Hybriaa, who thus glones m his shield and sword: “ I till the 
land with them, I press the wine from the grapes. On account 
“ ^ called the lord of the Mnoa.” Even in the case 

of me Helots of Sparta, although their condition was very hard 
arm they were made to perform services to any Spartiate who 
might require them to do so, features of a simitar tributary 
condition are apparent. The chief work of the Helots was to 
p^ide a certain quantity of com, wine and oil for the lords of 
the s^s on which they were settled (roughly 82 medimni 
of barley a year per share); personal services to other Spartiates 
were exceptional. Pollux in his account of the Helots places 
thm distinct^ in an intermediate position between free men 
and staves. The fact that in these instances governments had a 
good deal to say m the regulation of the status of such serfs 
IS well worth notmg: it explains to a great extent the legal 
^tations of the power of the lords. Even downright slaves 
^longing to the state or to some great temple corporation were 
treated better and carefully distinguished from private slaves 
by the Greeks. 


We sltaU not be astoni^ed to find, therefore, in the Hellenistic 
states of ^la a population of peasants who seem to have been 
in a condition of hereditary subjection and adherent to the 
gle^ on the great estates of the Seleucid kings (see Rostowtzew 
m Uhmaiin s Beitrage zur alien Gesehiehte, ii.). It is not un¬ 
likely that the customs of these Aooi ^cunAtaui went back to 
toe epo(* of the Persian monarchy. In any case these peasants 
(yswpyoi) were certainly not slaves, while, on the other hand 
their condition was closely bound up with the cultivation of the 
estates where they lived. The regulation by the state of the 
duties and customary status of peasants on government domains 
tiUTO out to be one of the roots of serfdom in the Roman world, 
wlucm in this respect as in many others follows on the lines 
laid down by HellenisUc culture. It is important for our purpose 
to notice that the condition of coloni was developed as a result 
of histone necessity by the working of economic and social 
agencies m the first centuries of the Roman empire and was 
made the subject of regular legblation in the 4th and sth 
centtaies. In the enactments of Justinian, summing up the 
whole cour» of development (C.J, xi., 48, 23), two classes of 
colom are distinguished—.the adscripticii, representing a more 
complete state of serfdom, and the free colom, with property of 
their own. But the whole class, apart from minor variations 
was characterued by the idea that the peasants in question were 
serfs of toe soil (term terrae) on which they were settled, though 
protectory the laws in their personal and even in their praedial 
status. Thus the ascription to the soil, although originally a 
tonsequence of ascription to the tributes {adseriptio cemibus) 
became the mark of the'legal status of serfdom. The emperors 
a^uaUy tned in their legislation to prevent the landowners 
from evictmg their coloni and from raising their rents. In this 
way fixity of tenure and service was aim^ at and to a certain 
degito enforced by the state. 

with the break-up of the Roman empire the legal protection 
m regard to serfs could not be kept up in the same way as before. 
The weak Mvernments which took the place of imperial authority 
ywe not able to maintain the strict discipline and the stress of 
judicial power which would have been necessary to guarantee 
toe tenure and status of the serfs. And yet serfdom 
tns prevailing condiHon for the lower orders during the middle 
ages. Custom and economic i^uiremeiits produced 
on the sway of the masters which proved effectual even when 
legal protection was insufficient. The direction of events 
towards the formation of serfdom is already clearty noticeable 
m Celtic communities. In Wales Md Ireland the greater part 
of the total woikingclasses was reduced not to a state of skverv 
but to serfdom. The male slave (W. tmUi) does not play an 
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importaat p#it m Pekiq economic arraagemcoU: there h not 
much room for his wtivity as a completely .dependent of 

the master. Ihe female slave (rumof) ^ee evidently much more 
prominent in the household. Prices are redconed out in numbers 
of such slaves and there must have been a constant call for 
them both as concubines and as household servants. As for 
male workmen they are chiefly taogs in Wales, that is half-free 
bondmen with a certain though base standing in law. Even 
these, however, could not be said to form the social basis for 
the existence of an upper free dass. The latter was numerous, 
not wealthy as a rule, and had to undertake directly a great 
part of the common work; as may be seen from the extent of 
the free and servile tenures on the estates carved out for English 
conquerors in Wales and Ireland. Anyhow, the tseog dass of 
half-free peasants stands by the side of the smaller tribesmen as 
subjected to heavier burdens in the way of taxation and services 
in kind. In Wales they are distribute into gavdls and fadys, 
like the free tribesmen themselves and thus connected with the 
land, but there is nothing to show that this connexion was 
deemed a servitude of the glebe. The tie with the lord is after 
all a personal one. 

The Germanic tribes moved on similar lines. Slavery was 
not a natural institution with them, although it did occur. In 
the eyes of a Roman observer, however, even downright slavery 
-was turned into serfdom by the force of circumstances. As 
Tadtus tells us, the ancient Germans made use of their slaves 
in a diilerent way from the Romans. These slaves had their 
separate households, while the masters exacted tribute from 
them in the shape of com, cattle or clothes, and the serfs had to 
obey to the extent of rendering such tribute (Tacitus, Germania, 
2i). This means, of course, that it was in the interest of the 
master to levy tribute and not to organize slave labour. After 
the conquest of the provinces by the Germanic invaders the 
Roman stock of colon! naturally combined with German tributary 
peasants to form medieval serfdom. A half-free group is marked 
off in the early laws under the designation of liti, lam, aldiones. 
But in process of time this group was merged with freedmen, 
settled slaves {semi casatt) and small freedmen into the numerous 
class of serfs {semi, rustici, villani) which appears under different 
names in all western European countries. The customaty 
regulations of the duties of an important group of this class in 
regard to their lords are clearly expressed in the Bavarian law 
(7th century): serfs settled on the estates of the church have 
to work, as a rule, three days in the week for their masters and 
are subject to divers rents and payments in kind. The regula¬ 
tions in question, although entered in a legal text, are not a 
legislative enactment, but the result of a slow process of adjust¬ 
ment of claims between the ecclesiastical landowners and masters 
on one side and their rural dependents on the other. There can 
be no doubt that they were largely representative of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing on Bavarian estates belonging not only to the 
church but also to the duke and to lay lords. The old English 
Rectiiudines singularum personarum (nth century) present other 
variations of the same customary arrangements. The rustic 
class appears in them to be differentiated into several sub¬ 
divisions—the geneats performing riding duties and occasional 
services, the gdiurs burdened with week work and the cotsets 
holding cottages and performing light work in the shape of one 
day in the week and services to match (see Villenaoe). Of 
these various groups that of the geburs corresponds more closely 
to the continer^ serfs {cdemi, Horige, mfreie Hintersassen). 

The dualism characteristic of medieval serfdom, its formation 
out of debased freedom and rising servitude, may be traced all 
through the history of the middle ages. French jurists d the 
t3th century, e^., lay stress on a fundamental difference in law 
between die complete serf whose very body beloi^ to his lord 
(cf. the Gemxa Leibeigensehaft)aad the villein or rolurier, who 
is imly bound to perform certain duties and ou^t not to be 
fmther oppressed ^ the landowners on vdiose sod he is settled 
(BeaumUioir, Cattimne de Beamaifis). But the same texts which 
draw the line between the two classes make it clear that there 
were no otto guarantees to the maintenance of the rights of the 
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siqierior rustics than the mond sense and 4 he .self-intenm ef 
their masters. Should thg lords infringe die wKitotoblished 
rights of their subjei^, thc.latter had no court to mipeal to and 
o^y GM could Mkt punis{hmei>t on the oppressors. Jt must 
be added, however, that even in the darkest times.of feudal 
sway, economic forces provided some protection for the peasants 
who had lost the means of appealmg to legal remMiea. A 
certain balance had to be struck in most coses between the 
greed and selflshness of the class of landowners and the necessary 
requirements and human aspirations of the subjects. Feudal 
masters could not afford to act with the rupees cruelty of 
slaveholders relying on government and civiliiatkm to back 
their claims to a complete sway over their human chatteb. 
Lords who did not wish to see their estates deserted had to 
submit to the rule of custom in respect of exactions. And Uie 
screen of rural custom proved sufficient to allow of the growth 
of some property in the hands of the toiling class, a result which 
in itself rendered possible further emancipation. 

A very instructive example of the formation of serfdom b 
presented by the history of Russia. Personal slavery in the 
sense in which it exbted in the West was praetbed in ancient 
Russia {kholopi) and arose chiefly from conquest, but also from 
volunta^ subjection in cases of great luirdship and from the 
redemption-of fines and debts (cf. the 0 . Eng. wite-theem). But 
the number of personal serfs was not large and they were princip¬ 
ally to be met in the households of great people. The great mass 
of the peasantry was originally free. Even when in the course 
of time landownership was appropriated by the crown, the 
ecclesiastical corporations and the nobles, the tillers of the land 
retained their personal freedom and were considered to be farmers 
holding their plots under contracts. They were free to leave 
their farms provided they were able to effect a settlement in 
regard to all outstanding rent arrears and debts. Members of 
the household who were not directly responsible lor the farms 
could look out for their livelihood os they pleased. The custom 
of the country gradually took the shape of a simultaneous 
resettlement of all conditions of rural occupation about St 
George’s day (November 34), that b after the gathering of the 
harvest and the prsu:tical winding up of rural work. Such was 
the legal state of affairs up to the end of the i6th century. A 
great change supervened, however, through the slow working of 
economic and political causes. The peasants settled under the 
'^way of nobles and churches could very seldom produce a clean 
bill in regard to their money relations with the landlords. They 
generally had to account for arrears and got into debt from the 
very start by taking over stock with the farm. The longer tlu^ 
remained on the same plot, the more entai^led became the ties 
of their economic dependence. Thus, as in the case of many 
Roman coloni, thoroughly free settlers gradually lapsed into a 
state of perpetual subjection from which they could not emanci¬ 
pate themselves by le^l means. On the other hand, the growth 
of the Muscovite state with its fiscal and governmental .require¬ 
ments involved a watchful repartition of burdens among the 
population and led ultimately to a sy.stem of collective liability 
in which the farms were'considered chiefly as the sources of 
taxable income. The government was directly interested in 
maintaining their efficiency and in preventing migrations and 
desertions which led to a weakening of the taxpaying communities. 
A third aspect of the question must also not be dbregarded, 
namely, the keen competition between landowners taring to 
attract settlers to theb estates at the expense of their needy 
or less powerful ne^bours. The first l^bbtive measures ^ 
the Moscow rulers dbected towards the estabUshment of a servile 
class similar to the Roman coloni fall into the first years of the 
17th century (A.p. 1601, t6o6) and consbt in enact^nb i^iainst 
Isindownets depriving their neighbours, of the tillers 
estates. But matters were clearly ripe for a wider imlieation 
of the view that the peasant ought to stick to the sqfli and the 
restoration of the Muscovite empire under the Romanovs 
brought with it the consolidation of all ninl arfangemeab 
aiouM tto principle. Peter -the Great regularized and com¬ 
pleted thb evolution, by effecting a compreh^ve eadaetre and 
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oanteiof tiK rural popaktiott The ultimte remit ^,howw«r, 
not oidijr Um fixity of peasant tenures, but the subjectim of the 
Satire peasant po^Iation as a separate class (Krepstrie) to tite 
personal sway of'Ae landowners. The state insist^ to a^ertain 
extent on tte public character of this subjection and drew 
distinctions between personal slavery and serfdom. In the 
midst of the peasants themselves thm lived a consciousness 
of their special claims as to tenant right, claims which sometimes 
assumed the slutpe of the q[uaint saying, “ The land is ours, 
though we are yours." But, in fact, serfdom naturally took the 
form- of an ugly ownership of live chattels on the part of a 
privileged class, and all sorts of excesses, of cruelty, ruthless 
exploitation and wanton caprice, followed as a matter of course. 
Emancipation was brought aboutin the 19th century by economic 
causes as weU as by humanitarian considerations. The fabric 
of a state built up on the basis of serfdom proved inadequate 
to meet the tasks of modern times. Private enterprise and 
the free application of capital and labour were hindered in every 
way by the bondage of the peasant class. Even such a necessary 
measure as that of moving cultivators to the rich soil of the south 
was thwarted by the adherence of the northern peasantry to the 
glebe. On the humanitarian and liberal ideas making for 
emancipation we need not dwell, as they are self-evident. After 
several half-hearted attempts directed in the course of Nicholas 
I.’s reign to face the question while safeguarding at the same 
time the rights and privities of the old aristocracy, the moral 
collapse of the meien rigime during the Crimean war brought 
about the Emancipation Act of the rgth of February 1861, by 
which some ig mUlions of serfs were freed from bondage. The 
most ctaracteristic feature of this act was that the peasants, 
as distinct from household servants, received not only piersonal 
freedom but allotments in land in certain proportions to their 
former holdings. The state indemnified the former landowners, 
Wid the peasants had to redeem the loan by yearly payments 
extending over a number of years. 

If We turn back from this course of development to the history 
of serfdom and emancipation in the West striking contrasts appear. 
As we have already noticed, medieval serfdom in tiie West was 
the result of a process of customary feudal growth hardly inter¬ 
fered with by central governments. The loosening of bondage 
is also, to a great extent, prepared by the working of lo<^ 
economic ^encies. Villeins and serfs in France rise gradually 
in the social scale, redeem many of the onerous services of 
feudalism and practically acquire tenant-right on most of the 
plots occupied by them. Tocqueville has pointed out that 
already before the revolution of 1789 the greater part of the 
territory of France was in the hands of small peasant owners, 
and modem researches have confirmed Tocqueville’s estimate. 
Thus feudal overlordship in Ftance had resolved itself into a 
superficial dominion unaermined in all directions by economic 
realities. The fact that tiiere still existed all kinds of survivals 
of harsh forms of dependence, t.g. the bondage of the serfs in 
the Jura Mountsuns, only rendered the contrast between legal 
conditions and social realities more pointed. The night of the 
4th of August 1789 put an end to this contrast at one stroke and 
the further history of rural population came to depend entirely 
on the play tA free competition uid free contract. 

The ev^tkm of serfdom in Germany was effected by the 
working of somewhat more complicated causes. The regulating 
influttnee of goveMment made itself felt to a greater extent, 
especially in the east. The colonizaticm of the eastern provinces 
and struggle against the Slavs necessitated a stronger con- 
Centrttioh of aristocratic power, and the reception of Roman 
law du^ the 15th and ifirii centuries hardened the forms of 
subjection er%inated by customary conditions. It may be said 
in a genenU Way that Germany occupied in this respwt, as in 
Rumy ’ otlsers) an mtermediate pontkm Mtween the west of Europe 
and Rturiia. Emancipation foBowed also a middle course. It 
was Inought about chiefly by governmental measures, althou^ 
tbe'gtptmd was to a great extent prepared by social evolution. 
The T^orms of Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia, of the French 
and ef tiieir cfienti’in South Germany, t^iened the way for a 


gmdual redemption of the peasantry. Personal serfdom (£«»*». 
gensdiafi) was abolished f&st, hmditary subjection (Erbiintir- 
Mtti^keip followed next. Emancipation in this case was not con¬ 
nected witii a recognition of the fuU tenant-right of tile peasants ■ 
they had to part with a good deal of their land. To the last the 
landowners Were not disturbed in their economic predominance, 
and succeeded very well in working their estates by the help of 
agricultural labourers and farmers. In the west the small 
peasant proprietorship had a better chance, but it arose in the 
course of economic competition rather than through any general 
recognition of tenant-right. On the whole serfdom iqipears as a 
diaracteristic corolla^ of feudalism. It grew up as a consequence 
of customary subjection and natural husbandry j it melted away 
with the coming m of an industrial and commercial age. 

Aothoritiss.— Wallon, Histoire de I'tsclaaage dans I'antiquiU ■ 
l^t<^>*cyklopadie des klassiscken AlUrltms, s.v. 

Coiom ; Fustel de Coulaqgea, Recherches sur qmlqnts probUmes 
d htstatre ; InstiMionspQlUimes ds la France IL'aUen et U domasne 
rural) ; F. Seebohm, Englisn Village Community (1883); R Vino- 
gratloff, The Growth of the Manor (1905) ; G. Waits, Deutsche Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte (1844, ff.) ; P. VioUet, Hisfotre du droit franfais 
(3rd ed., 1905); Engelmann, Geschichte der Leibeigenschaft tn Russ- 
land ; Kluchevsky, Lectures on the History of Russia (in Russian), ii. 
(1900); G. Hansen, Die Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft tn Schleswig und 
Holstein (1861); G. F. Kmpp, Die Bauembefreiung in Preussen (1887) ■ 
HandwBrterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, ed. by Conrad and Lexis 
s.vv. " Bauembefreiung,” ” Unfreiheit," " Grundberrschaft." (P.Vi.)- 

SEROBL, JOHAN TOBIAS (1740-1814), Swedish sculptor, 
was born on the 8th of September 1740 in Stockholm. After 
studying for some time in Paris he went to Rome, where he 
remained for twelve years and sculptured a number of groups 
in marble, including, besides subjects from classical mythology, 
a colossal representation of “ History,” in which are depicted 
the acluevements of Gustavus Adolphus before the Ghanpellnr 
Oxenstiema. It was in Rome also that he modelled the statue 
of Gustavus III., subsequently cast in bronze and purchased by 
the city of Stockholm in 1796, Sergei returned to Stockholm in 
1779 and continued to produce his works there. Among them are 
a tomb for Gustavus Vasa, a monument to Descartes, and a 
large relief in the church of St Clarens in Stockholm, representing 
the Resurrection. He died in his native city on the *6th of 
February 1814. 

8BRGIN8K, UPPER and LOWER, two towns of East Russia, 
in the government of Perm, 33 and 44 m. W.S.W. of Ekaterin¬ 
burg respectively. They are noted for their iron-works. Upper 
Serginsk, which had a population of 8000 in 1897, yields annually 
over 8000 tons of pig-iron and ia,ooo tons of steel. Lower 
^rginsk, with 14,000 inhabitants, yields about 7250 tons of pig- 
iron and 14,500 tons of steel. The latter town is well built and 
has a monument to Alexander II. Mineral waters (sulphurous) 
are found close by. 

8ER0IPB (originally Seroipe d’el-Rey), a small Atlantic 
state of Brazil, bounded N, by Alagoas, E. by the Atlantic, and 
S. and W. by Bahia. Area, 15,093 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 356,264, 
three-fourths half-castes and negroes. The SBo Francisco forms 
its northern boundary, and the drainage of the northern part 
of the state is northward and rastward to that river. The 
southern half of the state, however, slopes eastward and is 
drained directly into tile Atlantic through a number of small 
rivers, the largest of which are the Irapiranga (whose source is 
in the state of Bahia and which is called Vasa Barris at its mouth), 
the Real, and the Cotinguiba. These streams ore navigable for 
short distances, but are obstructed 1^ sand-bars at tteir mouto, 
that (rf Cotinguiba being especialfy dangerous. Tie surface 
of the state resemUes in part that of Bahia, with a zone of 
forested lands near the coast, and back of this a higher zone of 
rough open country, called agrestes. There is a sandy bdt along 
the coast, and the western frontier is slightly mountainous. 
The intermediate lands are highly fertile, especially in the 
forested region, where the rainfsiu is abundant. Further inland 
the year is divided into wet and dry seasons with occasional 
prolonged droughts. These districts are pastoral, and the lower 
fertile lands are cultivated for sanr> cotton, moue, tobacco, 
ribe, 'beans, and numdmu-Hmpet teing 'the principlU {woduct. 
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Rubber and some ottuir natural prodocts are exp<nied. There 
is only dne railway in the state, owch nins from AraMjtl nwtii- 
ward to OipeUa, with a branch runni^ westward to SimSo Dias. 
Ibe only manufacturing industries of importance are cotton mills, 
sugar factories and distilleries, one of Ae largest sugar usines 
hrBrazil being located at Riachuelo near Larangeiras. There 
are no good ports on the coast because of the bars at the mouths 
of the rivers. 

The coital of the state is Aracajii (pop. 1890, 16,336; 1906 
estimate, *5,000), on the lower course, or estuary, of the Cotin- 
guiba rivtf, near the coast. The bar at the entrance to this river 
IS exceptionally dangerous, and the port is frequented only by 
coasting vessels of light draught. The town stands on a sandy 
plain, and there are sand dunes within the city limits. The 
public buildings are a large plain church with unfinished twin 
towers, the government palate, the legislative bails, a normal 
school and public hospital. The other principal towns are 
Estancia (pop. i8go, 14,555) ““ the Rio Real in the southern 
part of the state, with manufactures of cotton textiles, cigars 
and cigarettes, and soap, and an active trade ; Laranjeiras 
(11,350), in a highly productive sugar district N. of the capital; 
Capella (11,034); Simio Dias (10,984); Lagarto (10473); 
SSo Christovao, formerly Sergipe d'el-Rey (8793), the old capital, 
near the mouth of the Irapiranga, and Mwoim (7851). 

SERGIUS, ST, generally associated with St Bacchus, one of 
the most celebrated martyrs of Oiristian antiquity. His festival 
is on the 7th of October, and the centre of his cult was Resafa, 
or Rosafa, in Syria, in the province of Augusta Euphratesia. 
This town, which since the middle of the 6th century wm also 
called Sergiopolis, acquired importance as a place of pilgrimage, 
and became a bishop’s see (Le Quien, Oriens Christ, ii. 951). 
The cult of the saint ^read rapidly. In 353 we find a church of 
St Sergius at Eitha, in Batanaea (Waddington, Inscriptions de 
Syrie, n. 21*4)—the most ancient example of a dedication of this 
kind. In the 6th century St Sergius was honoured in the West 
(Gregory of Tours, De gloria martyrum, 96). According to their 
Acta (which, however, have little authority), SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus were soldiers. In art they are most generally represented 
in military costume. 

See Acta sanctorum (October), iii. 833-883 ; Analecta Bo^ndiana, 
xiv. 373 - 395 - 


SERGIUS, the name of four popes. 

Sergius I., pope from 687 to 701, came of an Antiochene 
family which had settled at Palermo. He was elected after a 
fierce struggle between two other candidates. Paschal and 
Theodore. In the second year of his pontificate he baptized 
King Ceadwalla of Wessex at Rome. For rejecting certain canons 
of the Trullan (Quinisext) council of 692, Justinian II.-com¬ 
manded his arrest and transportation to Constantinople, but the 
militia of Ravenna and the Pentapolis forced the imperial 
protospatharius to abandon the attempt to carry out his orders. 
Sergius was followed by John VI. as pope. 

Sergius II., pope from 844 to 847, a Roman of noble birth, 
elected by the clergy and people to succeed Gregory IV., was 
forthwith consecrated without waiting for the sanction of the 
emperor Lothair, who accordingly sent his son Louis with an 
army to punish the breach of faith. A pacific arrangement was 
ultimately made, and Louis was crowned king of Lombardy by 
Sergius. He was a man of weak health, sufiering much from 
gout, and abandoned the direction of affairs to unworthy arsons, 
whose administration provoked many complaints. In this 
pontificate Rome was ravaged, and the churches of St Peter and 
St Paul robbed, by Saracens (August 846). Sergius was succeeded 
by Leo IV. . . _ 

Sergius III., elected pope by one of the factions m Rome 
in 8^, simultaneously with John IX., was exiled from the 
dty by his adversaries. Circumstances becoming more favour¬ 
able, he reappeared in 904, seized the two daimalits, Leo V. 
and Christo^r, who were dispu^ the succession of Benedict 
IV., and had them strangled. His adherents rallied round tl» 
eesHarius Theophylact, a powerful Roman functionary, and his 
wife Theodora, ^rgius is reputed to have been the lover of 


Theodora’s daughter Manutia, by whom he is said to have had a 
son, who became pope as XI. This is the bq^nning of the 
so-oll^ “ pomocracy." Unhke Jtdm IX. and ms successors, 
Seigiuf was very hostile to ^ memory of Pope Fbrmosus, and 
refused to recognize any of tilw ordinations c^biated by Um, 
thus causmg grave disorders. Ho also affected to constdef as 
anti-popes, not only John IX., but also his successors down to 
and mchiding Christopher. He restored the Lateran basilica, 
which had fallen down in 897. He died on the tatii of April gtt, 
and was succeeded by Anastasius III. 

Seroius IV., pope from 1009 to lots, originally bore tiie name 
of Bucca porca (Os porei). He was a mere tori in tiie hands of 
the feudal nobility of the city; he was succeeded by Benedict 
VIII. 

SBRQITByo, a town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, 
44 m. by rail N.N.E. of Moscow. It has grown op round the 
monastery or lavra of Troitsko-Sergiyevskaya. It is situated 
in a beautiful country, the buildings extending partly over the 
hill occupied by the monastery and partly over the vaUey below. 
Including the suburbs it had, in 1884, 31400 inhabitants, and 
31,413 in 1900. Sergiyevo has long been renowned for its manu¬ 
facture of holy pictures (painted tmd carved), spoons, and other 
articles carved in wood, especially toys, which are sold to pilgrims 
who resort.to the place to the number of 100,ooo anmially. 

The Troitsk or Trinity mona-stery is the most Mcrcd spot in 
middle Russia, the Great Russians rwMding it' with more 
veneration than even the cathedrals gpo l^cs of the Kremlin 
at Moscow. It occupies a pictures^ 6 ' 4 ne on the top of a hill, 
protected on two sides tw'^iieep ravmes aad steep slopes. The 
walls, 25 to 50 ft. in hei^t, are fortified by nine towers, one of 
which is a prison for Mth civil and ecclesiastical offenders. 
Thirteen churches, induding the Troitskiy (Trinity) and Uspen- 
skiy cathedrals, a bell-toyrer, a theological academy, various 
buildings for monks and i^g^s, and a hospital stand within 
the precincts, which ate two-thirds of a mile in circuit. A small 
wooden church, erected by the monk Sergius, and afterwards 
burned (1391) by the Tatars, stood on the site now occupied by 
the cathedral of the Trinity, which was built in 142*, and contains 
tile kUcs of Sergius, as well os ecclesiastic treasures of priceless 
value and a holy picture which has fre^ently been brou{^t into 
requisition in Russian. campaigns. The Uspensky cathedral 
was erected in 1585 ; (dose beside it are the graves 0* Tsar Boris 
Godunov (died in 1605) and hb family. In the southern part of 
the monastery is the church 6f Sergius,beneath which are spacious 
rooms where 200,000 dinners are dbtributed gratis every year to 
the pilgrims. The bell-tower, 320 ft. high, has a bell weighing 
64 tons. Several monasteries of less importance exist in the 
neighbourhood. In 1340 two brothers erected a church on the 
spot. The elder took monastic orders under the name of Sergius, 
and became famous among the peasants around. His monastc^ 
acquired great fame and became the wealthiest in middle Russia. 
Ivan the Terrible in 1561 made it the centre of the ecclesiastical 
province of Moscow. During the Polish invasion' at the beginning 
of the 17th century it organized the national resbtance. In 
1608-1609 it withst^ a sixteen months’ siege by the Poles: at 
a later date the monks took a lively part in the organization of 
the army which crushed the outbreak of the peasants. In .1685 
Peter the Great took refuge here from the revolted strdtii, or 
Muscovite military guards. The theological seminary, fmmded 
in 1744 and transformed in 1814 into an academy, redconed 
Platon and Philaiete among its piipUs. 

SEBIEHA, or Caruma, a Soutt-American bird> suffidentiy 
well described and figured in G. de L. Marcnav’s work (Hist, 
rtf. not. Brasiliae, p. 203), posthumously published by De Loet 
in 1648, to be recognized by succeedh^ ornithologists, among 
whom M. J. Brisson in 1760 acknowledged it as foimihg a 
dbtinict genus Cariama, whUe Linnaeus regarded it as a second 
Species of Palamedea (see Scrbaker), imer the p as fie of P. 
eristata, Englished by J. Latham in 1.785 (Synapsis^ v. so) the 
“Crest^ Reamer,”—an appellation since transferred to a 
wholly different bird. Noting more seems to liave been known 
of it in Europe tiD 1803, whm Azaia published at Madrid Ids 
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otuemtipiu on tbe birdf ol Partway (ApuntoDmutos, No. 340), 
wherein be gave an account of H under the name of “ Sana," 
whi(^ it bore among the Guaranis,—that of " Cariatna ” being 
applied to it by the Portuguese settlers, and both ewreasif e of ite 
ordinary cry.^ It was not, however, until *809 that this very 
reiwlcable form came to be autoptically described sckntifically. 
Tfa^ was done by the elder Geoffrey St-Hilaire (Ann, du musium, 
xiii. pp. 364-370, pi. 46), who had seen a specimen in the lasbon 
museum; and, though knowing it had already been received 
into scientific nomenclature, he called it anew Micradaelylus 
mrcgrmi. In i8n J. K. W, lUiger, without having seen an 
example, renamed the genus Diekolophus—a, term which has 
since been frequently ^plied to it—placing it in the curious 
congencs of forms having httle affinity which he called AUctorides. 
In the course of his travels in Brazil (1815-1817), Prim* Max of 
Wied met with this turd, and in 18*3 there appeared irom his 
pen iv. Ad, Acad. L.-C. nai, curiosarumy xi. pt. a, pp. 341-350, 
tab. xlv.) a very good contribution to iu history, embellished 
by a faithful Iffe-sized figure of its head. The same year Tem- 
nunck figured it in the Planches coloriies (No. 437). It is not easy 
to wy when any ex^ple of the bird first came under the eyes 
of British ornithologists; but ui the Zoological Proceedings for 
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i836(pp. 49-34) W. Martin described the visceral and osteological 
anatomy of one which had been received alive the preceding year. 
The ^eB», owing to Its long legs and neck, stands some two 
n*st or mote in height, and in menageries bears Itself with a statelv 
deportment. Its bright red beak, the bare bluish skin surrounding 

0* elongated feathers springing 
from iu loros, give it a pleasing and animated expresaion: 
but iU plu^e generally is of an inconspicuous ochreous grey above 
and dim white beneath,—the feathers of the upper parts” which on 
the nm aM throat are long and loose, being haired by flrtS zigxag 
aarUisas^ ^k brown, while those of the lower parts are morl 
“ wing.<iuilla am brownish black, banded with 

mottied whlt6, »nd t^ose oi we tail, except the middle pair, which are 
wholly greyish brown, are banded with mottled white at the base and 
^ for the rest of their length. The lege are 

no. The Senema inhabita the cam^s aw elevated cmea parts 
Biaiil, from the neighbourhood of Pernambuco to the Kio^de la 
PUt^ extending inland ns fu as Matto Grosso flong. 60"). and 
oecumng also, though sparsely, in Paraguay. It liveirfh the high 
grM lunning awiqc in a stoopUw posture te avoid discoveryon 

only at the utmost need. Yet 
it biiuds ite ntet in thi^ busheanr trees at about a man's he^t from 
the grou^, thwto laying two eggs, which Professor sSmeister 
likens to those of the Land-Rail in colour.* The young are hatch ed 

e/ .K®* p. 35® that Smema cornea irom 

S^, a diminutive «Indian extractioi^' and Eina, the Portuguese 
for the Rhea (see EkW), th« vfliede thus meshing 

iUMMU 

i Th l M Is tin guinhsd author twice cites tl|e figure given to Thiene- 
ann iPaidpflantmiitttseh. fesammt. Vagef, pL Ixidi fig. *4) si 


ftiUy coysrnd With grey down, relieved by brown, and remain int 
"®*‘', l[be food 9f fjhe adult is almost exclusively 

vntil i860 the Seriema was believed to be without any near 
Wl^ve fo ^ living world of birds; • but in the ZoologiCBi ft». 

fee that year (m>. 334-336) G. Hartiaub describSW hSfo 
soMies disMvered by H. C. C. Burmeister In the territory of the 
At^tine Republic.* This bird, wUch has since been regarded as 
ennOed to generic division under the name of CJmnea burtmisl^i 
{PJ.S^ i8?o, p. 466, pi. xxxvi.), and seems to be known in its 
nariye country as the Chunnia," differs from the Seriema by fre- 
quentmg forest or at leaat busby districts. It is also darker in colour 
has Iras of the frontal crest, shorter legs, a longer tail, and the mark¬ 
ings beneath take the form of bars rather than stripes, while the bill 
^es and legs are all black. In other respects the Terence betwem 
the two birds seems to be immaterial. 

..There are few birds which have more exercised the taxonomcr 
than this, and the reason seems to be plain. The Seriema must be 
regarded as tte not greatly modified heir of eome very old type, such 
as one may f^ly imagine to have lived before many of the existing 
goups of birds had become differentiated, and it is probabU Om 
birds known as Stereornithes, and in particuiar the fossil 
rnorwhacnos from the Miocene of Patagonia, were closely allied to its 
ances^, It is now placed in the family Cariamidae of Gruiform 
birds (see Biro). j 

SERIES (a Latin word from serere, to join), a succession or 
se^Mnee. In mathematics, the term is applied to a succession of 
arithmetical or algebraic quantities (see below); in geology it is 
synonymous mih. formation, and denotes a stage in the classifica- 
ti<m of strata, being superior to group (and consequently to bed, 
and tone or horizon) and inferior to system ; in chemistry, the 
term is used particularly in the form homologous series, given to 
hj^rocarbons of similar constitution and their derivatives which 
differ in empirical composition by a multiple of CHj, and in the 
form isologous series, applied to hydrocarbons and their deriva¬ 
tives which differ in empirical composition by a multiple of H„ • 
it IS also used in the form isomorpheus series to denote elements' 
related isomorphously. The word is also employed in zoological 
and botanical classification. 

In mathematics a set of quantities, real or complex, arranged 
in order so that each quantity is definitely and uniquely deter¬ 
mined by its position, is said to form a series. Usually a series 
proceeds m one direction and the succe.ssive terms are denoted 
by Up . . . I*,,, . . .; ive may, however, have a series pro¬ 
ceeding in both directions, a back-and-forwards series, in which 
case the terms are denoted by 

_ ...«_»,... u,, u,, u.,. ..u,... ; 

or Its general term may depend on two integers positive or nega- 
tive, and its general term may be denoted by .; such a series 
IS called a double series, and so on. The number of terms may be 
hnated or unlimited, and we have two theories, (i) of finite series 
and (a) of infinite series. The first concerns itself mainly with 
the summation of a finite number of terms of the series; the 
iwtions of convergence and divergence present themselves in the 
theory of infinite series. 

Pintle Series. 

1 *' given a series, it is supposed that we are given the 

law by whiA the general term is formeil The first few terms of a 
^es afford no clue to the genend term; the series of which the 
W four terms are i, 4, 4, 8, may be the series of which the general 
term.u *•; rt may equally well be the series of which the general 
term IS J(»i> + 5 <* + 6)in fact we can construct an infinite number 
m serin of which the leading terms shall be any assigned quantities, 
rae only case in which the series may be completely determined from 
Ite leading terma la that of a " recurring senes." A recurring series 
it a senes fo. which the consecutiye terms, after the earlim ones, are 
connected by a linear relation; thus if wc have a relation of the iorm 

+V-l«r+l + «.-«I*r*a+ . . . +*l«r+^1 + 4(,«^=0, 

the series is srid to be a recurring series witt a scale of relation 


foouh from a genuine specimen; but little that can be called 
RalUne in character is observable therein. The same is to be said of 
an egg laid fo captivity at Paris; but a specimen in Mr Walter's 
posa^on undeniably shows it (of. Pree. Zooi. .Society, i88t, p. a). 

.Aswpos^fot^CariemsfiigmthecavesofBtax^mentionraby 

V P' hod others, has since been shown by 

R einhy dt fftii, iSBa.pp xat-ajs) to rest upon the misinteiprstatiou 
M certain bones, whidh the latter considers to have been those of a 
Ram. 

Tncuman and Catamaica (Bnrnaeister, Rmm dureh die La 
PJalaSlaateu,u.p.soS). „ 
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«i+ai*+<M*+ • • • + V*' I* i* «le» tiukt w« c«n regard *flio 
MCiM «p + i*,4!+«^+ ... as the expanslaa to powers of sr of an 
e xpi ei iai im of tire fonn 

(4, + V+ • • • +«!*+. • • • + «»*'), 

and bjr splittiag this expressiOD Into partiid intctions we tan 
obtain the geaerU term of the series. If we know that a series 
is a reearring seriee and know the number of terms in its scale of 
relation, we can determine this scale if we are given a sufficient 
number of terms of the series and obtain its general term. It 
follows that the general term of a recurring series is of the form 
S^(n)a", where ^(») is a rational integral algebraic function of », 
and a is independent of N, The series whose general term is of the 
form Ko” + 0(»), where ^(») is a rational integral ateebraic function 
of dense r, is a recurring series whoso scale of relatioa is (i -ax) 
(I but the geacral term of this series may be obtained by 

another method. Suppose we have a series i<o> tn • From 

this we can form a smes »„ . . . where e.o'M,,, ; from 

"o. Vf, ... we siniilarly form another series and so on; we 
write s.aAn,, and we suppose E to be an operation such that 
(tiw notatixm is that of the calculus of finite differences); 
tile operations E and I + A are equivalent and hence toe operations 
Ex and (i + A)» are equivalent, so that we obtain «An, + 

A%,+ . . . This is true whatever toe form of 'When 

«. is of the form Ka“ + ^(»), where ^(«) is of degree r, A'+’«,, A'+'mj, 
. . . form a grometrical progression, of which the common difference 
is a -1, or vanish if the term Ko“ is absent. In either case wo readily 
obtain toe expression for M,. 

2. The general problem of finite series is to find the sum of n 
terms of a series of which the law of formation is given. By finding 
toe sum to n terms is meant finding some simple function of n, or 
a sum of a finite number of simple functions, the number being 
independent of », which shall be equal to this sum. Such an ex¬ 
pression cannot always bo found even in the case of the simplest 
series. The sum of n terms of the arithmetic progression a, a + b, 
a + lb, . . . is na + ln(» - t)b; the sum of « terms of the geometric 
progression a, ab, ab ^,... is a(l -b")/(i - b ); yet wo can find no 
simple expression to represent the sum of » terms of the harmonic 
progression 

l + i + i + ... + ^. 


3. The only type of series that can be summed to n terms with 
complete generality is a recurring series. If we let S„—«j + «iX + 
... + «„ where Mj, ... is a recurring scries with a given scale of 
relation, for simplicity taka it to be i + px + jx®, we shml have 


S,(r + px + jx«)=«„+(«, + p«„)x + {pM,_, + qun-^x» + jtt,^.|X"+*. 

If X had a value that made i + px + ^x® vanish, this method would 
fail, but we could find the sum in this case by finding the general 
term of tlie series. For particular cases of recurring series we may 
proceed somewhat differently. If the »th term is «„x” we have 
from the equivalence of the operations E and 11 A, 

_a _ Xtt, -x"*"«„+, x®A«, - x"**Au„+. 

«,X + M^+ ... +«.X”= + _ ..1.. 

x’A'w,-x”+>A%.+. 

(l-x)® 

in general, and for the case of unity we have 


n.H - I,. n.n-t.n~ 2 ^a 

«, + «,+ . . . + A»«,+ . . ., 

which will give toe sum of toe series veiy readily when «, is a 
polynomial in « or a polynomial + a term of toe form Ka*. 

4. Other types of series, when they can be summed to n terms at 
all, are summed by. some special artifice. Summing toe scries to 
3 or 4 terms may suggest the form of the sum to n terms which can 
then be established by induction. Or it may be possible to express 
«„ in the form w,n - w., in which case the si^ to n terms is Waei - w^. 

Thus,_if »,-=»(a + 4 )(o +ai) . . . {» + n-lb)lc{o + b){c + tb) . . . 

(c + n-ift), too relation (c+ (a+ <« 4 )«, can be thrown into 

toe form (c + («i)«,4,-(c + iir^ii)M,=(B-c + 4 )i«„ whence toe sum 
can be found. Again, if «.=tan «x tan (w + i jx, th e summation 
can be effected by writing M, in too form cot x (tan » + ix - tan «x) -1. 
Or a series may be recognized as a coefficient in a product Thus, 
if /(4^aifc + «,x + iy:®+. . „«,+«, + . . . + «a is the coefficient of 
X* in /(x)/(i -X) ; in this way toe sum of toe first n coefficients in 
the cx^quon of (i -x)~® may be found. The sum of one series may 
be deduced from that of another by differentiation or integration. 
For further information toe reader may consult G, Chrystal'sdigsftfB 
(vol. ii.).. 

$. The sum of an Infinite series may be deduced from the sum 
to n terms, when this is known, by fficreasing « indefinitely and 
finding tile limit, if any,,to which it tends, but a aeries may often be 
summed to infimty when it cannot be summed to » terms ; the 

111 

tnm cif toe infinite series ' is the sum to M terms 

cannot be found. 

For mstoodsmid trsnsformations by means of which the sum to 


»term of a series may bo found iqiproximatoly whan it cannot bo 
found axaotif, the render moy consult G. Booleb Tretim en the 
Cakultu a/ Pinitt JXffminees. 

& LetKb *1, • • • Os, be n oeriea Of numbers na! or eomrilex, 
udM ^ denote«,4-Ht4'. . .-fu,. Wo tiiot form o nequenso of 
aiimbenS,iS„...S,. This sequence may tend to hdefinitafinitolbait 
San M incjtoaet indefinitely, la ^ easatiisser^«,4-M|4-.. .•fw* 
IS s^ to be converge^, and to converge to osuffl S. It by taking n 
sufficlratly large |S,( can be made to exceed any auliEnaole 
quantity, lujwever large, the series it said to be Uvurfnit. If toe 
sequence S„... tends to finite but different limits according 
to toe form of e toe series is said to oscillate, ie also classed 
under the bead of divergent series. The sum of n tsnas of the 
geometric series i +x+x»+... is (i -x")/(t -x). 11 « is W than 
unity S. cleuly tends to the limit 1/(1 -x), and the series is con- 
vergmt and its sum is 1/(1 -x). If x is greater tlmn unity S, cleariy 
can be made greater than any assignable quantity by taking n bugs 
enougi^ and the series is diveigent. The series i -1 + i - x +,; 
where S, is niuty or zero, according as M is odd or even, is sn exampla 
of an oscillatittg series. The condition of conveigency may also M 

g resented under the following form.' Let denote - S,: 

t < be any arbitraiily assigned positive quantity as small as we 
please; if we can find a number m such that for m=or > », 1-R, | «. • 
lor all values i, 2,... df p, then toe series converges. The least 
value of the number m comaponding to a given value of «, if it can 
be found, may be reguded as a measure of rapidity of toe con- 
vergency of toe series; it may happen that when u, involves a variable 
X, m increaaas indefinitely as x approaches some value; in this case 
the convergence of the series is said to be infinitely alow for this 
value of X. 

y. An infinite aeries may contain both positive and negative 
terms. THe terms may be ^itive and negative alternately or they 
may occur in groups which without altering the order of toe terms 
of the scries may each be collected into a single term; thus all 
series may be regarded as belonging to one of two types,«, 4- «| 4- «• 4- 
... in which the terms are all positive, or 4 -. in which 

the terms are alternately i>ositfve and negative. 

8. It is clear that if a scries is convergent must tend to the 
limit zero as n is increased indefinitely. This condition thou^ 
necessary is 1^ no means sufficient. If an toe terms of a convergent 
series are positive a series obtained by ■writing its terms in any other 
order is convergent and converges to the same sum. For if S, denotes 
toe sum of n terms of the first scries and 2„ denotes the sum of 
n terms of the new series, then, when « is any large numter, we can 
choose numbers p and f such that S,>S,>S,; so that tends 
to the common limit of S, and S„ which is the sum of toe original 
series. If »,, Hg,... are all positive, and if after some fixed term, 
say the p'‘, continually decreases and tends to toe limit zero, 
the series Wi-UgS-Wg-Ugf- . . . is convergent. For |S,4j,-Sjl 
lies between and |«,h.|® o timti when » is 

increased indefinitely, | | remains finite; also j Su.giH'i ~ I 

tends to zero, so that the series converges. If u, tendsu a limit a, 
distinct from zero, then the scries Cj-Vg + v,- ..., wherev,=«,-B, 
converges and the series u, - 11, + v, ... oscillates. As examples 
wo may take the series i-i-t-i-I-t and 2 -( 4 -t~l'l' 
the first of these converges, the second oscillates. 

9. The aeries «, 4 '«, 4 -«, 4 -..., WgS-MgH-KgS-... may each of them 
diverge, though tlie senes 4-ug-. ..converges. A series 

such tlmt the series formed by taking all its terms poititively is 
convergent is said to be absoluitly conv0rgtnt ; when this i* not the 
case the series is said to be umi-convergtnt or conditionally con¬ 
vergent. A series of complex numbers in which Ha==pn 4 -tg„, where 
p„ and q, are real («being V ” 1). is said to be convergent when the 
series pi+pa + pt + . ■ ?i + Jg + Vg+ ... are separately convergent, 
and if they converge to P and Q respectively toe sum of the series 
is P 4 ->Q. Such a series is said to he absolutely convergent when 
toe series of moduli of t.<., S(p,* 4 -;,*)*, is convergent; this is 
sufficient but not necessary for the separata convergence of the 
p and q series. 

There is an important distinction between absolutely convergent 
and conditionaUy convergent series. In an absolutely convergent 
series toe sum is the sune whatevtic the order of the terms; tw is 
not the case with a conditionall/ convergent series. The two series 
+ • • •» “><i i+l-t + t + f-i+ • - -I in which toe 

tenns are the same bat in different orders, are convergent, but not 
absolutely convergent If W6 dtaote the sum of toe fijfst by S and 
toe sum of toe second by 2 it can be shown that ZwfS. G. F. B; 
Riemann and P. G, L. Dmehlrt have shown that the terms of a sedti- 
ednvergent series may be so arranged as to make toe series conyerge 
to any assigned'valne or even to diverge. 

ly. Tests for conveigency of series of positive terms ore obtmed 
by compariiig -the eetm with some series whose convergency 6r 
divergency is readily established. If the series of positive terms 
«, 4 -(«s'tn|-t- ..., + ... are sneh that u^Vn is always 

finite, tbito toey ate convergent br . divergent t^(etbar; if 
I ■M.|/ea<e»4xA'send is conVqigeht, then Zu. fii convergent; if 
and Zv. is divergent, then Z«« is divergent By 
I comparison with the ordinary geometric progression we obtain the 
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teCTMMd, Zkh will ooBveri 
I if greater than unity ( 
limit 1 aa M la Indefinitely ii 


iolMai teata. 11 %«. mraachea a limit 1 aa « ia^^^Mv 
lacrMaS, Z«. will oonvergeil 1 ia leaa than ^ty wd will dlvoge U 


Mbfiung is aettlM when the limit /is unity, exc^t in the case when 
I remains greater than unity as it approaches unify. The aeries then 
diverges. It may be remarked that ii Kmi/u* approachea a limit 
and S/^n approaches a limit, the two limits are the same. The 
ehifioe of the more useiul test to apply to a particular series depends 
oniiaionn. 


positive and approaches aero as « is Indefinitely incn^ued. If nsn 
approachea a hmit /, the series converges for / > i and diverges for 
/<t. For/=> I nothing is settled except for the case where / remains 
constantly less than unify as it approaches it ; in this case the series 
dlvergea 

If /(n) is positive and decreases as n jncreases, the series Z/(tt) is 
conveigrat or divergent with the series S«"/(e") where a is any 
number >a (Cauchy's condensation test). By means of this theorem 
we can show that the series whose general terms are 
j_ i I 1 

»*' «»(1»)»’ nlniltn)*’ *il«l*«(l*n)*’'' ’’ 
where In denotes log n, I'n denotes log log n, I'n denotes log log log n, 
and so on, ate convergent if •>! and divergent if asor<i. 

By comparison with these series, a sequence of criteria, known as 
the logaritlun criteria, has been established by De Morgan and I. L. 
Bertrand. A. Be Morgan's form is as follows; writing H«=i/ip(n), 
put p, = (*,- 1)1*, p.= (p,- 1)1“*, p,= (p,- III,*, ... 

where I'x denotes kg log log... *. If the limit, when * is mfinite, of 
the first of the functioos p„ p„ p|,..whose limit is nOt unity, is 
greater than unity the series is convergent, if less than unity it is 
divergent. 

In Bertrand's tom we take the series of functions 

■ • • 

If the limit, when h Is infinite, of the first of these functions, whose 
limit is not unity, is greater than unify the series is convergent, if 
leas than unity it is divergent Other lonss of these criteria may be 
found in Cbrystal's Algebra, vol. ii. 


matica, it is possible to construct series for which they entirely fail. 
It follows that in a convergent series not only must we tove Lt u,=o 
but also Lt ««.=Q, Lt «i1mw«3io, &c. Abel has, however, shown that 
no function p(n) can exist such that the series Zu, ia convergent or 
divergent as Lt P(m)Mii is or is not zero. 

II. Two or more absolutely convergent series may be added 
together, thus (i*i+u,+...) + (»,+v,+...) = («,+»,)+ («,+«,)+ 
... I that is, the resulting series u absolutely coriverpnt and has 
for its tom the sum of the sums of the two series. Siitularly two or 
more absolutely convergent series may be multiplied togemer ^us 
(«| + M, + «,+ . . .)(v, + », + V,+ ...)=KiV,+ («,tl,+ «,t',) + (M,V,+ 

and the resulting series is absolutely convergent and its sum is the 
product of the sums of the two series. This was shown by Cauchy, 
who also showed that the series Ziv,,, where 

is not necessarily convergent when both series are semi- 

convergent. A striking instance is furnished by the series i - 

11 2 

••• which is oonveigeut, while its square 1“']^ + 

. may be shown to be divergent. F. K. L. Merbens 

iw riiown that a sufficient condition Ls that one of the two series 
ShouM be absolutely convergent, and Abel has shown that if £<v. 
converges at all, it converges to the product of Zuti and Sv,. 
Bnt more properly the multiplication of two series gives rise to a 
dottUe series of wmch the general term is UmVm. 

IS. Before considtfing a double series we may consider the case of 
a series extending backwards and forwards to mfinity 

... U-I.+ ... +w_,+«_i+«o+ui + a,+ ... +«,+ ... 

Such a series may be abaphitely conveigent and the sum is then 
Independent of the ordfy of the terms andisequal to t^ sums of the 
twoserise«,+«i+u,+ .. .sad u_, + a..,+ ..but, if not absolutely 
cqnveigmt, tbs expression has, no definite meaning until it is 
explained ra what m a nn er the terms are intended to be grouped 
togetiier; for instance, the expression may be used to denote the 
fotMoiag sum of two series, or to denote the series •«,+ + + 

(uj+a^ + .. „ and the sum may have dlllarent vslues, or there 
may be no sum, aw^rdlngly. '1^ the series be ... -*-»+ 
o + t+1 + ... with the fotmer meaning the two eeries o + f+| + 
Wd -,f -1 - ... are each divergent and there is no sum; but 
with ue latter nuaning the series is 0+0-f 04- ... which has a sum 

A Cia it ♦K* rs»s4^ A.- a.h-— 11—1.. . . 4 . 


4- s e. wh«re m $a^m wmoh o! them ultiiMtely 


infinity there may be a sum depending on the ratio w ; m, which 
sum acqwws a determinate value only when ibis ratio is given, m 
tlm cax ot tin aeries given above, if this ratio is A, the sum of tin 
senes is log h. 

1^. In a slngfy infinite series we have a general term «„ where n is 
an integer poritive in the case of an ordinuy series, end ptnitive or 
nqmtive in the case of a faack-and-forwards series. Simuariy for a 
doubly infinite series, we have a general term o„, where m,« are 
mtegen which may be each of them positive, and the fotm of the 
series is then 

a».o. *0.1. •“•.».•• • 

“l.O.«l.I. «!.«.• •• 


or they may be each of them positive or negative. 'The latter is the 
more general supposition, and mcludes the formi^ since may •= o, 

for m or n each or either of them negative. To attach a definite 
meaning to the notion of a sum, we may regard m,« as the rectangu¬ 
lar coordinates of a point in a plane; if m and a are each positive we 
attend raly to the TOsitive quadrant of the plane, but otherwise to 
the whole plane. We may imagine a boundary depending on a para¬ 
meter T, which lor T infinite is at every point thereof at an infinite 
distance from the boundary; lor instance, the boundary may be the 
circle *“+y“=T, or the four sides of a rectangle, *= +oT, y = t/TT. 
Suppose the form is given and the value of T, and let the sum S« , 
be understood to denote the sum of the terms u„,n within the 
boundary, then, if as T increases without limit, S»,, continually 
approaches a determinate limit (dependent, it may be, on the form 
of the boundary) for such form of boundary the series is said to be 
convergent, and ihe sum of the doub)y infinite series is the limit 
of S»,,. The condition of convergency may fy: otherwise stated; 
it must lie possible to take T so large that the sum R„ , for all terms 
«»,« which correspond to points outside the boundary shall be as 
small as we please. 

14 - B is easy to see that, if each of tlie terms „ is positive and 
the series is convergent for any particular form of boundary, it will 
be convergent for any other form of boundary, and the sum will be 
the same m each case. Suppose that in the first case the boundary 
is the curve A(*,}')=T. Draw any other boundary/,(*,y)=T. 
Wholly within this we can draw a curve fi(*,y) = 'r, of the first 
family, and wholly outside it we can draw a second curve of the first 
family, /i(*,v)=Tj. The sum of all the points within /j(*, y)=T' 
lies between the sum of all the points within /,(*, y) = T, and the sum 
of all the points witon A(*,y) = T,. It therefore tends to the 
common fonit to which these two last sums tend. The sum is 
therefore independent of the form of the boundary. Such a aeries 
IS Mid to be absolutely convergent, and similarly a doubly mfinite 
series of positive and n^ative terms is absolutely convergent when 
the series formed by taking all its terms positively is convergent. 

15. It is readily seen that when the series is not absolutely con¬ 
vergent the sum will depend on the form of the Ixnmdary. Consider 
the case in which m and « are always positive, and the boundary is 
the rectangle formed by * = «, y = «, and the axes. l.et the sum 
witliin this rectangle be S„,,. This may have a limit when we first 
make »infinite and then m; it may have a limit when we first make 
m infinite and then n, but the limits are not necessarily tlie same; 
or there may be no limit in either of these cases but a limit depending 
on the ratio of m to «, that is to say, on the shape of the rectangle. 

When the product of two series is arranged as a doubly infinite 
series, summing for the rectangular boundary * = aT, y - / 3 T we obtain 
the product of the sums of the series. When we arrange the double 
series in the form + (»iea+«je,) + ... we are summing over the 
triangle bounded by the axes and the straight lino x+y^T, and 
the results are not necessarily the same if the terms are not all posi¬ 
tive. For full particulars concerning multiple series the reader may 
consult E. Goursat, Cours f analyse, vol. £ 5 G. Chrystal, Aleeva, 
vol. ii.: or T. J. I’A. Bromwich, The Theory of Infinite Series. 

16. In the series so far considered the terms are actual numbers, 

or, at least, if the terms are functions of a variable, we have con¬ 
sidered the convergency only when that variable has an assigned 
value. In the case, however, of a series «,(*)+«,(*)+ ..., vwere 
*i(^)> . • ■ are single-valued continuous functions of the general 

wmplex variable z, if the series converges for any value of z, in general 
it converges for all values oi *, whose representative points lie wi^n 
a certain area called the " domain of convergence " and within this 
area defines a function which we may call S(z). It might be supposed 
that S(j) was necessarily a continnous function of z, but this u not 
the case. G. G. Stokes (1847) and P. L. Seidd (1848) independently 
discovered that in the neigbbouihood of a point of discohfyiuity 
the convergence is infinitely slow and thence arises thi notion of 
uniform and Hon-aM^om convergence. 

xy. If for any value of z the series «,(z) +«i(z) + .,. converges it 
U possible to find an integer a such mt |S(z) -sJz) | <«, |S(Z) - 
S.ti(z) I <»,..., where • is any srbitrarilyasrignedpqutive quantity, 
however tmaU. For a given t tiie least value of a wfll vaiy tfarougo- 
out any regitm from point to point of that region. It may, however, 
be pqasible to find an Integer r which is a superior limit to all the 
values of a in that region, and we thus have, throughout this region, 

I S(z) - Si>(z) I <», |S(z} - Sr«,(z) I <«... where z is any point in the 
ngfoa and r ia a finite iqtfyer dependteg only on « and not on z 
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Tkt MriM ii tbm Mi*! to coavoge ooitocmljr throughout this 

t approachei the value x,, m increaaes aa i j -^| d i m i n is h es 
and becomes ^definitely great as ] i -Si j becomes indefinitely smaD 
the seriet is said to be non-antfornUy eonvesgent at the point s,. 

A iunction rnreaented by a series is contmuous throughout any 
region in which me series is uoiiormly convergent; there cannot be 
discontinuity with uniiorm convtfgence; oh the other band there 
may be contfanity and non-uniform convergence. If «,(») + «,(») +... 
is imiformly convergent we shall have JS(r)<l»=J»i(»)dr+Ja,(r)<ir +... 
along any path in &e region of uniform convcigeoce; and we shall 

also have^S(r)t=^iij(j) + 2j«t(*)+ ...if the series + 

.f ... is uniformly convergent. 

Uniform convergence is essentially difierent from absolute con¬ 
vergence ; neither implies the other (see Function). 

i8. A series of the form a,+ <»,«+<«,*“+ ..., in which a» a„ a,,... 
are independent of r, is called a power series. . 

In the case of a |mwer series there is a quantity R such that the 
series converges if |r|«:R, and diverges if |x|>R. A circle de¬ 
scribed with the origin as centre and radius R is called the circle 
of convergence. A power series may or may not converge on the 
circle of convergence. The circle of convergence may be of 

infinite radius as m the case of the series for sin r, vis. + 

-j - ... In this case the scries converges over the whole of the 

s plane. Or its radius may be zero as in the case of the series 
I-Hl i + al r“-(- ..., which converges nowhere except at the origin. 
The radius R may be found usually, but not always, from the con¬ 
sideration that a scries converges absolutely if |«„+i/«,i| <l, and 
divergesif l»„+,/u.| >1. _ 

A power series converges absolutely and uniformly at every point 
within its circle of convergence; it may bo difierentiated or in¬ 
tegrated terra by term ; the function represented by a power Mries 
is continuous within its circle of convergence and, if the series is 
convergent on the circle of convergence, the continuity extends on 
to tte circle of convergence. Two power scries cannrt bo equal 
throughout any region in which both are convergent without being 
identical. 

ig. Series of the type % + a, cos r ^ o.^ cos ®r + ... 

^ 6, sin r + sin 2r + ..., 

where the coefficients 0^, 0|, o^,... 8,, 6g,.. . are independent of r, 
are called Fourier's series. They are of the greatest interest and 
importance both from the point of view of analysis and also because 
of their applications to physical problems. For the consideration of 
these series and the expansion of arbitrary functions in series of this 
type see Function and Fourieb’s Series. For the general problem 
of the development of functions in infinite series oi various types 
see Function. 

20. The modem theory of convergence dates from the pubheation 
in 1821 of Cauchy's Analyse atgibrique. The great mathematicians 
of the 18th century used infinite series freely with very little regard 
to their convergence or divergence and with, occasionally, very 
extraordinary results. Series which are ultimately divergent may 
be used to calculate values of functions in special cases and to repre¬ 
sent what are called " asymptotic expansions " of functions (see 
Function). 

Infinite Products. 

21. The product of an infinite number of factors formed in sue- 

cession according to any given law is called an infinite product. 
The infinite product (i + «,) (t + ... (i + «») is said to be con- 

vergont when Ltit-*« n» tends to a definite finite limit other than zero. 
If Lt mis zero or iafixiito or tending to difierent finite values accord¬ 
ing to the form of n the product is said to be divergent. 

The condition for convergency may also be stated in the following 
form, (i) The value of n, remains finite and different from zero 
however great n may become,and (2) Ltm Lt lU+r roust be egual, 

when n is increased indefinitely, sind »• is any positive integer. Sin^ce 
. in particular Lt n.=Lt n„+,. we must have Lt u..,=o. Hence after 
some fixed term »„ or their moduli m the case of complex 

quantities, must diminish continually down to zero. Since we may 
remove any finite number of terms in which |u»|>x without 
affecting the convergence of the whole product, we may “ we 
general type of a convergent product (i +«,)(! +aj ... (i +«.) . •. 
where 1«,1 |«,|,... |«,1,... are aU litss than unity and decrease 
continually to zero. . . , . , . 

A COTvergent infinite product is said to be absolutely emvewnt 
where the order of its factors is immateriaL Where this is not the 
case it is said to be semi-conveigent. 

22. The necessary and' siimcient condition that the product 
(t + «i)(i 4- Kd ... should converge abeolutely is that the scries 
l»il+l“sl+ ...should be convergent. If Np 

same sign, then, if the series «, + «,+ ... is divergent, the product is 
infinite i*,,!*.,... are all positive and zero it they are alf negative. 

If «, + ti,V ... is a semi-convergent series the proddet converges, 
but not abeolutely, or diverges to the value aero, according as the 
aariat Wi't-... is convergent or divergent, 'rhese results may 


be deduced 
i+»i) + 


. whlqh jgittaifnriei 


imtsaid of 11,, lag H. wb 

T !• X -w T ... (»ee G. ChrySal's vol. ii., w 

e:T. Whittaker’s Modatu AtudytU, chap, ii.); may ^ 
proved by means of dementary flieoiems on inequaluies (see E. W, 
Hobto#s Ffsss Tritonometry, chap. *vli.). ^ • 

23. II %,«*... ate functions of a variable z, a couvergmt WPim 
product (I + «,)(!+ nj ... defines a function of t. For such p mduffl 
there is a theory of uniform convergence analogous to that of mf^lte 
ser^ It is not in geneiul possible to 'rtpreimt a tunCtioa as ’kn 
infinite product; the question baa been <KUt with by Wewwttnm 
(see his AbJutstdlmigen mss der Funefioukhrs or A. R. FenythS 
Theory of Function^. One of the simplest cases of a functiim e«' 
pressed as an infinite product is that of sin sjt, which is the value of 
the absolutely convergent infinite product. 

0-^)(‘-24.)-' 0-w) - 

24. K. T. W, Wetentrass has showa that a semV^^veig^Rt or 
divergent infinite product may be made absolutely convergent i>y^« 
association with each factor of a suitable exponential factor eaued 

sometimes a convergency factor.** The product + + 

• * mJL 

... is divergent; the product (i + "• • • 

is absolutely convergent. The product for sin z/z is semi^onvorgent 
when written in the form 

but absolutely convergent when written in the form 

From this last form It can be shown that if 

-v)(' -/v) • • • (* -iv)(‘ + + + 

then the limit of <h{t) as m and « are both made infinite in any 
given ratio is 

(j)-T' 

Another example of an absolutely convergent infinite product, 
whose convergency depends on the presence of an exponential 

. . . .1. j .4. .Tj f ‘ where 0 denotes 2mu, + 

factor, IS the product zll I i - g Izo •JS" 

2 «<«a, Ml and Uj being any two quantities having a complex ratio, 
and the product is taken over all positive and negative integer and 
zero values of <b and n, except simultaneous zeros. This product is 
the expression in iactors of 'Weierstruss's elliptic function efz). 

Authorities,—^. Chrystal, AlgehrUf vol. ii. (1900); E. Goursat, 
Cours d’analyse (translated by E. R. Hedrick) vol. i. (igo*) I. J- 
Harkness and F. Morley, A Treatise on the Theory of FunOtons 
(tSgs) and Introduetson to the Theory of Analytic Funetione (1899); 
E. W. Hobson, Plane Trigonomelry (1891), and Theory oiF^^of 
a Real Variable; H. S. Carslaw, Fourier s Series ; E. 1 . Whittaker, 
Modem Analysis (1902) ; J. Tannery, IjUroduchon i la tUorie des 
functions d'une variable; C. Jordan, Cours danalyu ds fEcqls 
Polvtechnuius (2nd ed., 1896); E. Ctsaro, Corso di asultst alfsbrnca 
(180Z): O. Stolz, Allgsmsine Arithmstih (1886): O. Bie^nn, 
Elsments der hOheren Mathematik (ites): W. F pa^.JntroduetiM 
to Infinite Series; T. J. I'A. Bromwich, Theory 0/ 1 nfin^ Sznzs (1008). 
Also the article by A. Pringsheim, “ Irration^^en und Km- 
vergenz unondlichen Prozesse" in the Bn^clofidie der maO^ 
matischen Wissenschaften i, a. 3 (LoipjWh 

subject see R. KeiB, Ceschichte der unendltchen Reihen; C, H. Harto, 
A (iours0 of Pure Mathematics. (A. E. J.)^ 

SEBDfGAPATAH, or Srirargapaiana, a town of India, 
formerly capital of the state of Mysore, situated on an islan^f 
the same name in the Cauvery river. Pop, (1901) 8584. The 
town is duefly noted for its fortress, which figured prommently m 
Indian history at the close of the i8th century. This foiroid- 
ablc stronghold of Tippoo Sultan twice sustained a siege from 
the Britirii, and was finally stormed in 1799. After its capture 
the island was ceded to Bnrish, but restored to Mysore u> 
r88i. The island of Seringapatam is about 3 m. in length from 
east to west and i in breadth, and yields valuahle crops of noe 
and sugar-cane. The fort occupies the westeni side, ui^edia^fy 
overhanging the river. Seringapatam is. said to have been 
founded in 1454 by a descendant of one of the loMl offieera 
appointed by SLamaauia, the Vishnuite apostle, who nwned 
it theci^.qf Sri Banga or Vishnu. At the or |pwer 

end of the island is the Lai Ba^ or “ red garden, contaminp 
the mausoleum built by Tippoo Sultan for his lather HyderAUji 
in Tippoo himself also lies. 
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•niBMT. or SnfiBAHT (from Ut. tervimt, 
lerve, tiirougli 0 . Fr. sergmt, serjarU, mod. Fr. the tiro 

(1) ojf * non-coromitsio^ officer in the army and of a suh- 
ordinate officer of police; (*) of certain officiak of tlft royal 
hottedmid (see Strfeonu-at-erm, below). (3) The name was 
aliD given fonnerly to the highest raidc of buiisters in England 
and Ireland (aee SsajaANr-AX-LAw). In the middle ages semens 
had a variety of applications all connoting the sense of service, 
from the semens de pane et mensa, the domestic servant of a 
monastery, to the servientes de amis, the .seijeants-at-arms 
(Fr. sergeans d’ames) of monarchs, the servientes (sergeans) 
who were the apparitors of the French king, and vassals who 
held by a special service (serjeanty, q.v.). The serjeanls (Jratres 
servientes) formed also an important division of the ^eat military 
orders (see SaiHt John or Jerusalem, Knights of the Order 
or, and Templars). Du Cange {Glossarium, s.v. “ Serviens ”) 
gives many other instances. 

I. Military Tide.—In its early military uses the word implied 
a snbordinate, and it is not clear how it came to be used for 
a minor commander. The “serjeants” of ordinary medieval 
armies were the heavy-armed (generally mercenary) cavalry 
or men-at-arms. In the 15th century it became usual to sub¬ 
divide troops of all sorts into groups of dissimilar combatants, 
graded amongst themselves according to military or social 
importance. Thus a “lance,” or group, might consist of a 
heavy-armed lancer (man-at-arms), a mounted and a foot archer 
and an armed valet, and the " serjeant ” would be its most 
important member. But the general evolution of armies led 
to their being classed by arms and grouped in more homogeneous 
regiments. Under such an organization the title of the group- 
leader lost its cavalry significance and became specifically the 
designation of an infantry rank. From the cavalry it disappeared 
altogether, the titles “ corporal of horse,” “ marichal des logis,” 
&c., taking its place. In 16th and 17th century armies the title 
serjeant is found amongst the highest ranks of an army. With 
a partial return to the old meamng it signifies, in all its forms, 
an expert professional soldier, the serjeant of a company, the 
serjeant-major of a regiment and the serjeant-maior-general of 
the amy (ttese last the ori^nals of the modem ranks, major and 
major-general) being charged with ail duties pertaining to the 
arraying, camping and drill of their units. 

In mi^em armies the word serjeant is used of a non-com¬ 
missioned officer ranking between corporal and serjeant-major. 
A ” lonoe-seijeant ” is a corporal holding the appomtment and 
p^otming Uie duties, but not having the rank of serieant. 
^e .serjeant-major in the British service is a “ warrant-officer,” 
althou^ m the cavalry uid artille^ the ranks of “ troop,” 
“ squadron ”or “ battery serjeant-major ” are non-commission^ 
and correspond to the “ colour-serjeant ” of infantry. This 
last officer is the senior non-conrmissioned officer of a company, 
and has, besides his duties in die cdour-party, the pay and 
accounting work of his unit. The former “ corporal of horse ” 
and “ corporal-major ” still survive in the Bntish Household 
Cavalry. In Germany, Austria and Russia the r^mental 
serleant-majors of infant^ ahd cavalry are styled feUti^el 
and WaiMnUister respectively, vdiiie in Fkance the tides are 
adjudasst and maridul des logis or mariehal des logis chef. 

s, Serjeants^Arms.—In the British royal household there 
ore eight semtnts-at-arms, whose duties are ceremonial; they 
have to be in attendance only at drawing-rooms, levees, state 
baht Olid state concerts, There an also two other serjeant$-at- 
arms tp affiom speend ditties are assigned, the one attending dte 
Spet^ of the House pf Commons and the odter the lord 
chancallOr in the House of Lords, carrying their maces and 
executing their orders. The Speaker’s serjeant-at-arms is the 
disdplihary officer of the House of Commons, whose duty it is 
to eXiiel members at the order pf the Speaker and to arrest and 
keep in custody those penons condemned to ^ punidiment 
by the authority of the House. The puijeants-at-arms have no 
spdeiel unUorra. At court they wawr ehy navri, military or 
ulufbrm to Which fhty may Jl* entitled, or the Smirt dress 
of those holding Iqpil appointments, but .not etidded to wear 


robes, tje .« suit of Mack doth, with knee-breeches, lace bands 
and ruffles, a black silk cocked hat with, rosette and sted' loop 
and a swmrd. A silver collar of otSsx is worn on special occasions. 
This costume, with the chain, is that worn by the serjeants-at- 
atms in the House of Lords and the House of Commons always. 

nsnAmVAf-lAW, the name (sOe above) given to WMt 
was foqnerly an order of the highest rank of barristers at ^ 
En^fish or Irish bar. The word is a corruption of serviens ad 
legem, as distinguished from apprenddus ad legem, or utter 
barrister, who probM^ly originally obtained his knowledge of 
law by serving a kind of apprenticeship to a serjeant. When 
the order of serjeants was instituted is unknown, but it certainly 
dates from a very remote period. The authority of serjeant 
counters or counters (i.e. pleaders, those who frame counts in 
pleading) is treated in the Mirror of Justices, and they are named 
m 3 Edw. I. c. sp. They may possibly have been the representa¬ 
tives of the conteurs mentioned in the great customary of 
Normandy. The position of the serjeant ^d become assured 
when Chaucer wrote. One of the cliaracters in the Canterbury 
Tales is 

" A serjeant ol the law, wary and wise, 

That oiten had y-been at the parvis." ’ 

Serjeants (except king’s serjeants) were created by writ of 
summons under the great seal, and wore a special and distinctive 
dress, the chief feature of whkh was the coif, a white lawn or 
silk ^U-cap, afterwards represented by a round piece of black 
silk at the top of the wig. They enjoyed a social precedence 
after knights bachelors and before companions of the Bath 
and other orders. In this they differed from king’s counsel, 
who had simply professional as distinguished from social rank. 
Socially the serjeant had precedence, professionally the king’s 
counsel, unless indeed, as was often the case, a patent of pre¬ 
cedence was granted to the former. The serjeants at the Irish 
bar had precedence next after the law officers of the crown. 
Till past the middle of the 19th century a limited number of the 
serjeants were called “ king’s (queen’s) serjeants.” They were 
appointed by patent and summoned to parliament. Until 
1814 the two senior king’s serjeants had precedence of even the 
attorney-general and solicitor-general. It was the custom for 
serjeants on their appointment to give gold rings with mottoes 
to their colleagues. Down to 1845 the order enjoyed a very 
valuable monopoly of practice. 'Ihe serjeants had the right 
of exclusive audience as leading counsel in the Court of Common 
Fleas. In 1834 a royal mandate of William IV. attempted to 
abolish this privilege, but in 1840 the judicial committee of the 
privy council declared the mandate informal and invalid. The 
mqnopoly was finally abolished in 1845 by Act of Parliament. 
For at least 600 years the judges of the superior courts of common 
law were always serjeants, but by the Judicature Act 1873 
no person appointed a judge of the High Court of Justice or the 
Court of Appeal was required to take or have taken the degree 
of serjeant-at-law. The serjeants had their own inn of court 
known as Serjeants’ Iim, which was formerly in two divisions, 
one in Fleet Street and one in Chancery Lane. In 1758 the 
members of the former joined the latter. In 1877 the society 
was dissolved, the inn sold to one of the members and the 
proceeds divided among the existing xrjeants. The order is 
now extinct. 

See Serviens ad Legem, by Mr Serjeant Manning; and The Order ol 
ike Ceil, by Mr Serjeant PaUing. 

UBJBAIITT. Tenure by serjranty was a form of land- 
holding under the feudal system, intermediate between tenure 
by kmght-service (q.v.) and tenure in socage. It originated 
in the assignation of an estate in land on condition of the per¬ 
formance of a certain duty, whidi can hardly be described more 
exactly than as not being that of knight-xrvice. Its essence, 
aoeanliiig to PMlook ai^ Maitland, mi^t be described as 
" xrvantsbip,” the disdiarge of duties in the household of king 
or npMe ; but it langed ^m xrvice in the kii^s host, d» 
tinguisiied on|ly hy equipment from diat (4 the knij^t, to petty 

> fhe parvia wee the poKh of old St Pnd'e, where etch terieaai 
bad hie partienfau' pillar at which be heid'liitttviewe with hie ciiBBla 





lenders seaid^ diatin^ishftbie from those of the rent-paying 
tenant or soeagw. Serjeanties, as Mias Bateson has expressed it, 
“ were neither ahnys miiitB^ nor idways agricuitoral, but 
might approach very closely the service of knights or ^e service 
of farmers. . i . The setjeanty of holding the king's head when 
he made a rough passage across the Charnel, of pulling a rope 
when his vessel landed, of oounting his chessmen on Christmas 
day, of bringii^ fuel to his castle, of doing his carpentry, of 
finding his potherbs, td forging his irons for his ploughs, of tending 
his garden, of nursing the bounds gored and injured in the hunt, 
of serving os veterinary to his sick falcons, such and many others 
might be the ceremonial or menial services due from a given 
serjeanty.” The many varieties of serjeanty were afterwards 
increased by lawyers clasang for convenience under this head 
such duties as those of escort service to the abbess of Barking, 
or of military service on the Welsh border by the men of 
Archenfiekt. 

Serjeants {seroimes) are already entered as a distinct class in 
Domesday Book (1086), though not in all cases differentiated 
from the barons, who held by knight-semce. Sometimes, as 
in the case of three Hampshire serjeanties—those of acting as 
king’s marshal, of finding an archer for his service, and of keeping 
the gaol in Winchester Castle — the tenure can be definitely 
trac^ as far back as Domesday. It is probable, however, that 
many supposed tenures by serjeanty were not really such, 
although so described in returns, in inquests after death, end 
other records. The simplc.st legal test of the tenure was tliat 
Serjeants, though liable to the feudal exactions of wardship, &c., 
were not liable to scutage ; they made in place of this exaction 
special composition with the crown. 

The germ of the later distinction between “ grand ” and 
“ petty ” serjeanty is found in the Great Charter (1215^, the 
king there renouncing the right of prerogative wardship m the 
case of those who hrid of him by the render of small articles. 
The legal doctrine that serjeanties were (a) inalienable, (b) 
impartible, led to the “ arrentation,” under Henry III., ol 
serjeanties the lands of which had been partly alienated, and 
which were converted into socage tenures, or, in some cases, 
tenures by knight - service. Gradually the gulf widened, and 
“ petty ” serjeanties, consisting of renders,* together with 
serjeanties held of mesne lords, sank into socage, while “ giwd ” 
serjeanties, the holders of which performed their service in 
[lerson, became alone liable to the burden of wardship and 
marriage. In Littleton’s Tenures this distinction appears as 
well defined, but the development was one of legal theory. 

When the military tenure of knight-service was abolished 
at the Restoration (by 12 Charles 11 ., cap. 24), that of grand 
serjeanty was retained, doubtless on account of its honorary 
character, it being then limited in practice to the jierformance of 
certain duties at ooionations, the discharge of which as a right 
has always been coveted, and the earliest record of which is that 
of Queen Eleanor's coronation in 1236. The most conspicuous 
are those of (juunpion, appurtenant to the Dymokes’ manor of 
Scrivelsby, and of supportang the king’s right arm, appurtenant to 
that of Worksop. 'The latter duty was performed at the corona¬ 
tion of King Edward VII. (1902). 

The meanii^ of serjeant as a household officer is still preserved 
in the king’s serjeaots-at-arms, serjeant-surgeons and serjeant- 
trurapeter. The horse and foot serjeants {servientes) of the king’s 
host in the 12th century, who ranked after the knights and were 
more lightly armed, were unconnected with tenure. 

The bat aommary of tenure by serjeanty it in Pollock and Mait¬ 
land's History c/ Buglisk Law, McKeebnie's Magna Carla (roojj 
should also be consulted; and for Domesday the X'iclona History 
of Hampshire, vol. i. The best list of serjeanties is in the Red Booh 
of (he Exehejuor (“ Rolls" series), but rao Testa de Nevitl (Record 
Comraiaaian) contains the moat viduabia rcoonis concerning them. 
Blount's Tenures is useful, bat its modern editions veiy uitmticai. 
Wollaston’s Coronation Claims is the best authority on its sutgect. 

(j.iTr.) 

SBBHOll (Lat. serm, a discourse), to oration delivered from 
a pulpit fullness and rhetorical effect. Pascal, ftan whom 

' OtuaUy a bow, sword, dagger or other small thing belonging 
to war. 


' 

to greater autiiortty can be desired, defines tg sefmon as a re¬ 
ligions address, in the word of God is stated tufid et^lained, 
and in which an audience is excited to the practice of virtue. 
Thisimiy be so extended as to include a discourse m favout of pure 
morality, though, even in that case, the morals are founded on 
Clmstian doctrine, and even the sermon which the fox pfeadws 
in La Fontaine’s Fables is a parody of a Christian discourse. 
The Latin sermons of St Augustine, of which 384 arc extant, 
have been taken as their models by all sensible subsequent divines, 
for it was he who rejected the formal arrangement of the divisions 
of his theme, and insisted that simplicity and familiarity of style 
were not incompatible with dignity and religicm. His object 
was not to dazrle by a conformity with the artificaal roles of 
oratory, but to move the soul of the listener by a direett appeal 
to his conscience. His adage was Qui sophistiee leguilur odAUis 
est, imd his influence has been exercised ever since in warning 
the Christian orator agaiast artificiality and in urging upon him 
the necessity of awakening the heart. Nevertheless, on many 
(Kxstsions, fashion has led the preachers of a particular epoch 
to develop rules for the composition of sermons, the value of 
which is more than doubtful. Cardinal SHfrein. who is known 
as the Abb# Maury (1746-1817), resumed all the known artifices 
of sermon-style in a volume which has a permanent historical 
value, the .well-known Essai sur I’eloquenee ie la chaire (i8io ); 
he was himself rather a fiery politician than a persuasive divine. 
Maury describes all the divisions of which a gciod sermon should 
consist—^an exordium, a proposition, a section, a confirmation in 
two or more points, a peroration ; and he. holds that a sermon on 
morals should have but two points, while one on the Passion 
must have three. These are effects of pedantry, and seem rather 
to be founded on a cold-blooded analysis of celebrated sermons 
than on any instinctive sense of the duty of the preacher. We 
may wish to see in a good sermon, what Bossuet recommended, 
not the result of slow and tedious study, but the flush of a celestial 
fervour. Voltaire makes an intere.stmg observation on the 
technical difference between an English and a French sermon in 
the i8th century ; the former, he says, is a solid and .somewhat 
dry dissertation which the preacher reads to the congregation 
without a gesture and without any inflection of his voice ; the 
latter is a long declamation, scrupulously divided into three 
points, and recited by heart with enthusiasm. 

Among the earliest examples of pulpit oratory which have 
been preserved in English literature, the discourses of WycUffe 
and his disciples may be passed by, to arrive at the English 
sermons of John Fisher (14^ ?“iS 35 )) which have a distinct 
literary value. But Hugh Latimer(i485 f-is.ss) is the first great 
English preacher, and the wit and power of his sermons (1549) 
give them prominence in our literature. One of the expository 
discourses of John Knox (1505-1572), we are told, was of more 
power to awaken his hearers than a bla.sl from “ five hundred 
trumpets.” When we come to Elizabethan times, we possess 
a few examples of Uie sermons of the “ judicious ” Hooker(i554- 
1600); Henry Smith (1550-1591) was styled “ the prime preacher 
of the nation ”; and Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626), whose 
seimons were posthumously printed at the command of James I. 
in 1628, dazzled his contemporaries by the brilliancy of his 
eujAcmism; Andrewes was calied “ tibe star of preachers." 
At a slightly later date John Donne (1573-1621) and JoSeph 
Hall (1574-1656) divided the suffrages of the pious. In the 
middle of the 17th century the sermon became one of the most 
highly-cultivated forms of intellectual entertainment in Great 
Britain, and when the theatres were closed it the fkimition- 
wealth it grew to be the oidy public form of eloquence. It is 
impossible to name all the eminent preachers of this time, but 
a few must be mentioned. John Hales (1584-1656); Edmund 
Oalaroy (1600-1666); the Cambrid^ Platonist, Benjamin 
Whichoote (1609-1685); Richard Baxter (t6i5-i<9i)'; the 
puritto John Owen (1616-1683); the philosophical Ralph 
Cudwoith (1617-1688); Archbis^p Iteighton (»6ti-i684)h^ 
each of these bolds on eminent position in the reoeeds td purpit 
eloquence, but all were outdione by the goygeous oratory tod 
art of Jeremy Taytor (1613-1667), who Is the most illustrious 
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writer of eermont whom the British rsce hw produced. His 
matchless collection of discourses delivered at Golden Grove, 
The Emautos, was published in t6s$-t6ss- fault of the 
l7th-centuiY sermon was a tendency, less prominent infferany 
Taylorthan in aiqr other writer, to dazzlethe audience by a display 
of false learning and 1^ a violence in in^ery; the great merit 
of its literary mrm was the fullness of its vocabulaiy and fbe 
richness and melody of style which adorned it at its best. Some 
of the most remarkable divines of this great period, however, 
are scarcely to be mentioned as successful writers of sennons. 
At the Restoration, pulfHt oratopr in England became drier, 
less picturesque and more sententious. The great names at this 
peri^ were those of Isaac Barrow (1630- 677); Robert South 
(1634-1716), celebrated for his wit in the pulpit; John Tillotson 
(1630-1694), the copyright of whose sermons fetched the enormous 
sum of 2500 guineas after his death, and of whom it was said 
that he was “ not only the best preacher of the age, but seemed to 
have brought preaching to perfection ”; and Edward Stilling- 
fleet (1635-1699), styled, for his appearance in the pulpit, “ the 
beau^ of holiness.” These preachers of the Restoration were 
controversialists, keen, moderate and unenthusiastic. These 
qualities were accentuated in the i8th century, when for a while 
religious oratory ceased to have any literary value. The sermons 
of Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761) have a place in history, and 
those of Joseph Butler 11^2-1752), the Rolls Sermons of 1726, 
have great philosophical importance. Thomas Boston’s (1676- 
1732) memory has been revived by the praise of Stevenson, 
but his zeal was far exceeded by that of John Wesley (1703- 
1791), who preached 40,000 sermons, and by that of George 
I^tefield (1714-1770). 

Of all countries, however, France is the one which has ^own 
most brightly in the cultivation of the sermon. In the 14th 
century Mrson (1363-1429) seems to have been the earliest 
divine who composed and preached in French, but his example 
was not followed by any man of equal genius. It was the 
popular movement of the Reformation, whi<£ made the sermon a 
piece of literature, on the lips of Jean Calvin (1509-1564), Pierre 
Viret (1511-1571) and Th6odore de BAze (1519-1605), With 
these stem Protestant discourses may be contrasted the b^utiful, 
but somewhat euphuistical sermons of St Fran9oi8 de Sales (1605- 
1622), full of mystioil imagery. Father Claude de Lingendes 
(1591-1660) has been looked upon as the father of the classic 
French sermon, although his own condones were invariably 
written in Latin, but his methods were adopted in French, by the 
school of Bourdaloue and Bossuet. In the great body of noble 
religious eloquence delivered from French pulpits during the 
17th century, the first place is certainly held by the sermons of 
J. B. Bossuet (1627-1704), who remains perhaps the greatest 
preacher whom the world has ever seen. His six Oraisons 
Ftmibres, the latest of which was delivered in 1687, form the 
most majestic existing type of this species of literature. Around 
that of Bossuet were collected other noble names; Louis Bour¬ 
daloue (1632-1704) whom his contemporaries preferred to 
Bossuet himself; Esprit F 16 chier (1632-1710), the politest 
preacher who ever occupied a Parisian pulpit; and Jules 
Mascaron (1634-1703), in whom all forms of eloquence were 
united. A generation later appeared Baptiste Massillon (1663- 
1742), who was to Bossuet as Racine to uimeille; and Jacques 
Saurm (1677-17^, whose evangelical sermons were delivered 
at the Hsf^. Tnete are the great classic preachers whose 
discourses continue to be read, and to form an inherent part of the 
body of French tterature. Ihere was some revival of the art of 
tile sermon at Versailles a century later, where the Abb6 Maury, 
whose critical work has been mention^ above, preached with 
vivid eloquence between 1770 «id 1785; the PAre ElisAe (1726- 
1783), whom Diderot and Mme Roitad greatly admired, held 
a similar place, at the same time, in Paris. Since tiie end of ^e 
tSth centuiy, itithc^h a great number of volumes of sermons 
have been and continue to m publiidied, and although the pulpit 
holds its own in Protestant and Catholic count^ al^, for 
purposes of exhortation and encouragement, it cannot be said 
that the sermon has in any way extended its influence as a form 


of pure litenture. It has, in genera) been i^eatiy shortened, 
and the ordinary sermon of to-day is no longer an elaborate piece 
of careMy balanced and ornamental literary andneecturej but 
a very simple and brief homily, not occupying the listener fm 
more than some ten minutes in the course of m elaborate service. 

In Germany, the ^eat preachers of the midiBe ages wwe 
Francisoms,such as Brother Bertold of Regensburg (1220-1272), 
or Dominicans, such as Johann Tauler (1290-1361), vdio preached 
in Latin. The great period of vernacular prea^ing lasted from 
the beginning of the 16th to the end of the 17th century. Martin 
Luther was the most ancient type of early Reformation preacher, 
and he was succeeded by the mystic Johaim Arndt (1555-1621); 
the Catholic church produced in Vienna the eccentric and almost 
burlesque oratory of Abraham a Santa Clara (1642-1709). The 
last of the great German preachers of this school was P. J. 
Spener, the founder of the Pietists (1635-1705). 

Among the best authorities on the history of the sermon are 
Abbe Maury ; Esiai sur Viloquenu de la ehaire (2 vols., Ruris, 1810); 
Rothe, Gesekichte der Predift (Bremen, 1881). (£. C.) 

SBBOUX D’AGDIOODBT, JEM BAPTUTE LOUIS GEORGE 

(1730-1814), French arcbwologist and historian, was born at 
Beaip/ais on the 5th of April 1730. He belonged to a good family, 
and in lus youth served as an ofiicer in a raiment of cavalry. 
Finding it necessary to quit the army in order to take charge of his 
younger brothers who had been left orphans, he was appointed 
a farmer-general by Louis XV. In 1777 he visited England, 
Germany and Holland ; and in the following year he travelled 
through Italy, with the view of exploring thoroughly the remains 
of ancient art. He afterwards settled at Rome, and devoted 
himself to preparing the results of his researches for publication. 
He died on the 24th of September 1814, leaving the work, which 
was being issued in parts, unfinished; but it was carried on by 
M. Gence, and published complete under the title L'Histoire 
de Vart par les monuments, depms sa dicadence au quatrieme 
slide jusqu'd stm renouvellement au sddime (6 vols. fol. with 
325 plates, Paris, 1823). An English translation by Owen Jones 
was published in 1847. In the year of his death ^roux d’Agin- 
court published in Paris a Reeueil de fragments de sctdpbtre 
antique, en terre cuite (i vol. 4to). 

SEROW, or Sarau, the Himalayan name of a goat-like antelope 
of the size of a donkey, nearly allied to the goral (q.v.) of the 
same region, but considerably larger, and witii small face-glands. 
The Himalayan animal is a local race of the Sumatran Nemo- 
rhaedus sumatrensis ; and the name serow is now extended to 
embrace all the species belongii^ to the same genus, the range 
of which extends from the Himalaya to Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra in one direction, and to Tibet, China, 
Japan and Formosa in another. Serows inhabit scrub-clad 
mountains, at no great elevation. (r. l.*) 

BERPA PIHTO, ALEXANDRE ALBERTO DE LA ROCHA 
(1846-1900), Portuguese explorer in Africa, was bom at the 
castle of Polchias, on the Douro, on tiie 10th of April 1846. 
Entering the army in 1864, he serv^ in Mozambique, and in 1869 
took part in an expedition agmnst tribes in revolt on the lower 
Zambezi. In 1877 he and Captains Capello and Ivens of the 
Portuguese navy were sent on an expedition to south central 
^rica. The explorers left Benguella in November 1877 for the 
interior, but Serpa Pinto soon parted from his colleagues, who 
went north, while Serpa Pinto continued east. He crossed the 
Kwandoin June 1878, and in August reached Lialui, the Barotse 
capital on me Zambeti, where he received help from the Rev. F. 
Coillard which enabled him to continue his journey down the 
river to the Victoria Falls, whence he turned south, arriving at 
Pretoria on the rath of February 1879. He was the fourth 
explorer to traverse Africa from west to east, and was the first 
to lay ^wn with approximate accuracy the route between Bihe 
and Lialui. Among other rewards the Royal Geographical 
Sodety of London awarded him (t88i) tire Founder’s medal. 
The account of his travels appeared in Englidr under the titie 
Horn 1 crossed Africa (2 vols., Lemdon, 1881). In 2^4 ^ at¬ 
tempted, with less success, the erqilontion of the r^ions 
between Mozambique and Lfdce Nyaaa. Appointed governor td 
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Mozambkine ia 1889, he organized an expedition with the object 
of securing for Fottugal tlw Sbtr6 hq^uands neighboising 
regions, but liie vigorous action of the British agents (John 
Buchanan and H. H. Johnstoiri frustrated this design (see 
Africa, § 5). Shortly afterwards aerpo Pinto returned to Lisbon 
and was promoted to the rank of cmonel. He died on the aSth 
of December 1900. 

lEBPEMT (Lat. serpens, crewing, from serpere ; cf. “ reptile ” 
from repere, Gr. fpircw), a synonym for reptile or snake (see 
Rkphle, and Snakes), now generally used only of dangerous 
varieties, or metaphorically. See also Serpent-Worship 
below. 

In music the serpent (Fr. serpent, Ger. Serpent, Schlangenrokr, 
Ital. serpenteme) is an obMlete bass wind instrument derived from 
the old wooden comets (Zinken), and the progenitor of the 
bass-horn, Russian bassoon and ophicleide. Ihe serpent is 
composed of two pieces of wood, hollowed out and cut to the 
desired shape. They are so joined together by gluing as to form 
a conical tube of wide ‘calibre with a diameter varying from a 
little over half an inch at the crook to nearly 4 in. at the wider end. 
The tube is covered with leather to ensure solidity. The upper 
extremity ends with a bent brass tube or crook, to which the cup¬ 
shaped mouthpiece is attached ; the lower end does not expand 
to form a bell, a peculiarity the serpent shared with the comets. 
The tube is pierced laterally with six holes, the first three of 
which are covered with the fingers of the right hand and the 
others with those of the left. When all the holes are thus 
closed the instrument will produce the following sounds, of 
which the first is the fundamental and the rest the harmonic 


series founded thereon: 


Each of the holes on being successively opened gives the same 
series of harmonics on a new fundamental, thus producing a 
chromatic compass of three octaves by means of six holes only. 

The holes are curiously disposed along the 
tube for convenience in reaching them 
with the fingers ; in consequence they are 
of very small diameter, and this affects the 
intonation and timbre of the instrument 
adversely. With the application of keys 
to the serpent, which made it possible 
to place the holes approximately in the 
correct theoretical position, whereby the 
diameter of the holes was also made pro¬ 
portional to that of the tube, this defect 
was remedied and the timbre improved. 

The seipent was, according to Abbi 
Leboeuf,' the outcome of experiments made 
on the cornon, the bass comet or Zinhe, by 
Edme Gnillaume, canon of Auxerte, in 159 °- 
The invention at once proved a success, and 
the new bass became a valuable addition to 
church concerted music, more especially in 
France, in spite of the serpent's harsh, un¬ 
pleasant tone. Mersenne (1636) describes and 
figures the serpent of his day in detail, but it was evidently unknown 
to Praetorius (1618). During the i8th century the construction ««f 
the instrument underwent many improvements, the tendency being 
to make the unwieldy windings more compact. At the beginning 
of the 19th century the open holes had been discarded, and as many 
as fourteen or seventeen keys disposed conveniently along the tube. 
Gerber, in hit Lexikon {179°), states that in 1780 a musician of 
Lille, named Rteifao, making further experiments on the serpent, 
produced a bass hom, giving it the shape of the bassoon for greater 
portability; and Frichot, a French refugee in London, introduced 
a variant of brass wUch rapidly won favour under the name of " bw 
hom ■' or " basson russe '* in English military bands. On being 
intr^uced on the continent of Europe, this instrument was received 
into general use and gave a fresh impetus to experiments wito 
basses for military bands, which lesufted first in the ophicleide 
iq.v.) and ultimately in Die valuable invention of the piston or 
valve. , , 

Further information as to the technique and emutmetion of the 
serpent may be gained from Joseph Frfihlich's exeeUent treatise 

> See Mtmom amcemant I'histoire eceUsiastifue et civile d'Auxerre 
(Paris, 1848), ii. 189. 





on all the instruments of the onbestra in his day (Boon, t8tt)i 
where clear and accurate practical drawings of the iMtruniMto are 
given. (K- S.) 

SBB^EHTARUra, or Ophiuckus, in astronomy, a conateUa- 
tion of the northern hemuphere, anciently named AcsenU^^us, 
and mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.C.) and Amtua (3rd 
century b.c.). According to the Greek fables it varioi^ 
represents; Carnabon (or Chamabon), king id the Getae, killiiig 
one of the dnuons of Triptolemus, or Heracles killii^ the serpent 
at the river &uigarius (or Ssgaris), or the pbyskian Asclepius 
(Aesculapius), to denote his skill in curing snake bites. Ptolemy 
catalogued zq stars, Tycho Brahe 15, and Hevelius 40. " New ” 
stars were observed in 1604 and 18^. 

SERPENTINE, in geometry, a cubic curve described by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and given by Ae cartesian equation y(a'-t-E*)» 
abx. The origin is a point of inflection, 
the axis of x is an asymptote, and the 
curve lies between the parallel lines 
■±b. 


ay ■ 


SERPENTIl^ a mineral which, in a 
massive and impure form, occurs on a 
large scale as a rock, and being commonly 
of variegated colour, is often cut and polished, like marble, for use 
as a decorative stone. It is genendly held that the name was 
suggested by the fancied resemblance of the dark mottted green 
stone to the skin of a serpent, but it may possibly refer to some 
reputed virtue of the stone as a cure for snake-bite. Serpen^e 
was probably, at least in part, the klOos <i</>tTi)s of Dioscqrides 
and the ophites of Pliny ; and this name appears in a latinized 
form as the serpenlaria of G. Agricola, writing in the 16th 
century, and as the lapis serpentinus and nutrmor serpentinum of 
other early writers. Italian sculptors have sometimes termed it 
ranochia in allusion to its resemblance to the skin of a frog. 

Although popularly called a “ marble,” serpentine is essentially 
different from any kind of limestone, in that it is a magnesium 
silicate, associated, however, with more or less ferrous silicate. 
Analyses show that the mineral contains H4Mg,Si20,, and if the 
water be regarded as constitutional the formula may be written 
Mgj(Si04)2H5(Mg0H). Serpentine t^urs massive, fibrous, 
lamellar or granular, but never crystallized. P'ine paeudomorphs 
having the form of olivine, but the composition of serpentine, ue 
known from Snarum in Buskerud, Norway, the crystals revealing 
their character by containing an occasional kernel of the original 
mineral. The alteration of rocks rich in olivine has given rise 
to much of the serpentine occurring as rock-masses (see Peri- 
dotitk). Studied microscopically, the change is seen to proceed 
from the surface and from the irregular cracks of the olivine, 
producing fibres of serpentine. The iron of the olivine pasMS 
more or less completely into the ferric state, giving rise to grains 
of magnetite, which form a black dust, and may dtimately yield 
scales of haematite or limonite. Considerable increMe of vuume 
generally accompanies serpentinization, and thus are produced 
fissures which afford passage for the agents of alteration, resulting 
in the formation of an irregular me^-like structure, formed 
strings of serpentine enclosing kernels of olivine in the meshes, 
and this olivine may itself ultimately become serpentinized. 
Serpentine may also be formed by the alteration of other non- 
aluminous ferro-magnesian silicates such as enstetite, augite or 
hornblende, and in such cases it may show microscopical^ a 
characteristic structure related to the cleavage of the original 
mineral, notably lozenge-shaped in the case of boinblende. 
Many interesting pseudomori^ of serpentine%ere described by 
Professor J. D. Dana from the Tilly Foster iron- mine, near 
Brewster, New York, U.S-A., including some remarkable speci¬ 
mens with cubic cieava^. 

The purest kind of serpentine, known as “ noble seiqwetiiie,” 
is generally of pale greenish or yellow colour, sli||litly tn^ucoit, 
and breaking with a rather bright conchoidal fiacture. It 
occurs chiefly in granular limestone, and is often aceosnpanied 
by forsterke, olivine or chondtodite. The hardness of serpenthw 
is between 3 aikd 4, while the specific gravity varies from s-g 
to a-65. A green serpentine of the excqieional hardness of 6, 
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fonawlv ngardcd m jade, ii known as bowenite, having been 
nMood oy J. D. Dana after<G. T. Bowen. The original bowntite 
cane fnira Smithfield, Rhode J.dand, U.S.A., and a similar 
mineral was described by General C. A. McMsben as odbutkig 
in A^kaoMtanj'where it is carved for ornamental purposes 
in the belief that it is jade (f.o.). -Many common carvings 
r^rded as jade are really serpentine, and therefore soft. Serpen* 
tine of oehmnar or coarsely fibrous form is termed picrolite, a 
nasM proposed by J. F. L. Haamuan from the Greek 
(bittelr) in aliosion to the presence of magnesia. Ihe finely 
fibrous seipentaie is called chrysotile from the lustrous yellowish 
cukmr which it usualfy presents (xpwor, gold; W\ot, fibre) and 
this variety is extensively worked, especially in Canada, for use 
as asbestos (?.».). Is order to avoid confusidn between the 
words chrysotile and dtrysolite, it has been proposed by Dr 
J. W. Evans that the fibrous serpentine should be distinguished 
M karystiolite—a modification of the ancient name, taken from 
its occurrence near Karystos in Euboea. Foliated serpentine 
is usually t^ed raarmolite -a name given by G. T. Nuttall, 
from iiapiuufM ^td glisten) in reference to its Tustre. A thin 
lamellar or flaky serpentine supposed to occur in the Antigorio 
valley north of Domodossola m Piedmont is called antigorite, 
having been named in 1840 by M. E. Schweizer, after whom a 
somewhat simdar mineral is termed schweuseritc. Antigorite 
has been studied by Professor T. G. Bonney and Miss C. Raisin 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., Ixi., 1905, p. 600: bciv., 1908, p. 15*). 
An apple-green translucent serpentine passes under the name of 
williamsite, having been so called by C. U. Shepard in honour 
of im discoverer L. White Williams, of West Cliester, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, wdiere this variety occurs. 

“Common serpentine ” is the impure massive kind vdiich 
occurs in rock-masses and is extensively worked as “ .serpentiae- 
raarble.’’ It is sometimes veined with steatite, or magnesite, 
and may contain scattered crystals of diallage, brraizite or bastite 
(an altered rhombic pyroxene), whieh bv schillerization may 
present a metallic lustre. In England the chief localities of 
serpentine are in Cornwall, especially in the Lizard district, 
where it is quarried and carved into mantelpieces, columns, 
vases and other ornaments. Much of it pieseata a rich red or 
brown colour, often mottled and sometimes veined. Professor 
Bonney has shown that it has been largely derived from olivine. 
Green swpentine ocrairs near Holyhead in Anglesey. A beautiful 
terpentine, generally mottled red and green, with veins of 
steatite, is tond at Portsoy in Banfiidiire, Scotland, and was 
used for pillars in the great hail at Versailles. Serpentine con¬ 
taining chromite is found in the Shetland Islands. 

_ The rock called “ ophicalcite ” consists of an intimate a.ssocia- 
tion of serpratine with limestone, often forming an ornamental 
stone which is beautifully clouded and zoned with various shades 
of green, it generally results from the metamorphism of an 
impure doUmitic limestone, the impurities having crystallized as 
new minerals which become altered to serpentine. Pseudo- 
outpliB of serpentine occur after forsterite. The best known 
lerp^inout marble of the British Isles oocurs in Connemara in 
Gin}wa|r, Ireland, ^d passes in trade under the name of “ Irish 
green. ’ Ophicalcites are developed also in various parts of 
Scotland', and the green pebbles found in Iona beiong to this 
type of rock. The famous cozcxmal marble of Canada is also 
of nmiiar diaraieter. 

In Saitony common s^ntine is largely worked at Zfiblitz 
near Marienberg ai^ Waldheim. The peek of Zbbfit*, mentioned 
by ifii'Agriocda hFifae ifith century, is usually of dull green or 
brown colour, and IrecioCRtly contains dailc red Bohemian 
garnet «r pyrope (y^r.). It eras wed in the mausoleum of Prince 
Albert at Frog^ore, Windsor, and in Abndiam Lincoln^ momi- 
raent at SpriaglMid, Iliktoia, IJ.S.A. -Italy is rich in eerpentine, 
the beetdemwn being the nmfr di Prah, which hai been quarried 
for centuries at Mentefcrrete near Prato in Tuscany, and has 
fawn hurgety os^ in occlesMstioal wrchitectuw in Florcnoe, 
Peeto tmd Patoja. Much serpentine la found near Genoa and 
lovaatoc The omfr tU comes from Pegii not far from 
Genoa, triule the wrdr d* Omaoa i> a bNcciated serpeatinous 


limestooe from Pietra Lavezzan. Serpentine occurs tiho at 
many loc^ties in the Apeonines, in Elba and in Coriaca. The 
t^ ophiolite hae been va^ly ueed to inchide not only serpen- 
tines but many other rocks associated with tile Italian serpen¬ 
tines. Verd* antieo is a brecciated serpentine with fragments of 
limestone, otigmaJly brought by the Romans from Atrax in 
Thessaly, and called lapis atradus. It is sometimes known as 
cert antique, oTf ioViovtu^ the old French, verd antiqmt The 
term serpentine is often improperly applied to the ancient green 
porphyry of Laconia in the Peloponnesus {forUdo serpentina 
verde). Tnie serpentine occurs at numerous localities in the 
Alps and in France, an elegant variety being quarried at £pitud 
in the Vosges, whikt a fine qjhicalcite b -worked at St Vfran 
Maurins, dep. Hautes-Aipes. The Ronda Mountains in 
Spain abo yield serpentine. 

In Noith America serpentine b so -widely distributed that 
only a few localities can be specified. ' It b found in St Lawrence 
county, Essex county and Warren county, New York, and also 
on Staten Island ; at Montville and Hoboken in New Jersey; 
at Newport, Rhc^e Island j at Newbury and Newburyport. 
Masaacluisctts; Texas, Lancaster county, and West Chester. 
Chester county, Pennsylvania ; at many localities in Vermont, 
and in California, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, New Mexico, North Carolina and Washington. 

For American Serpentine see Stones for Building and Decoration. 
by t^rgo P. Merrill (New York, 1903) ; and for serpentine asbestos 
see the same author's Non-metaltic Minerals (New York, 1904). 

(F. W. «.•) 

SERPERT-WORSHIP. From all parts of the world there is 
a very considerable body of evidence for the prominence of the 
serpent in religion, myUtolog>’ and folk-lore. Snake- , pr,yg,. 
worship still prevails largely in India, and a writer 
’ in 1896 remarks that the previous census showed in raryiag 
the North-West Provinces over 25,000 Naga (serpent) **"«»■ 
worshippers, 123,000 votaries of the snakc-god Guga, and, in 
the Punjab, some 35,000 special votaries of the snake godlings.' 
Tbe evidence from modem India can be supplemented by the 
medieval and ancient Indian sources, and, in partinilar, by the 
representations of the adoration of snake-deities on the Buddhist 
topes of Sanchi and Amravati.* There we find, not indeed 
livii^ setpents, but deities -with serpent-symbolism, indicating 
a composition of various strata of religious belief, analogous to 
the evidence for serpent-symbolism from Babylonia, Crete. 
Grei^ or Peru ; for the higto religions have almost invariably 
j retained in their ritual and belief, sometimes with only slight 
modification, cruder conceptions which can gtiU rf^died in 
leas elevated form among the lower races of India, Africa or 
America. The result is instructive when we turn to the numerous 
serpent myths and legends from the Old Worid and the New, 
to the stray notices in old writers, or to the fn^gmentary scraps 
of popular superstition everywhere. Modern scientific research 
hw vividly illustrated the stereotyped natnie of the human 
mind ; there is a general similarity in the effect of similar 
phenomena upon people at a similar stage of gibwth; 

there is an almost mherent or unconscious belief wfntb has been 
transmitted through the countless ages of man’s history. At 
the same time, apart from the gradual evolution of religious and 
other conceptions there are the more incidental and artificial 
mfluences which have shaped them. Hence, our evidence for 
serpent-cults everywhere represents varying stages in the 
tristorieal develo(»nent of a few rdated fundamental ideas 
vi^ieh are psychologicaly explicable; and it b impossible to 
deal witjh the subject geographically or historical^. It b most 
useful, peib^, to survey some of the general features of belief 
as an introduction po the more complex iiM^uiries which involve 
a consideration of other subjects over a larger field. 

* Sm W. Crooke, Ttie Popular Keligion mud Poii-iore of KorHem 
India (London, 1896), ii. 122. 

’ See the elaborately illustrated work of James Fergusson, Tree 
and Serpent WoreMp, or Illustrations of Mytmton and Art sn India 
(aad ed., London, 1873); also U. Wiaternita, der Saijiabali. ein 
altindiacher Scblangen-cult," in MiUeil. d. arUhrop. Geseli. of Vienna. 
Kvili. (1888), pp. 25-52, 250-264. Both give abundant iniormation 
on the various ieaturte of serpent-cults. 
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Haonting baildinga and ianuma niins, gliding aniand poolSr waUs 
and trees, tnysteriously disaj^waring beknr graund, the serpent and | 
all its kwd invariably amnted attentioo through its nneanny 
ilistinctjlveacas {real bird or beast. Its alidisig motion suggested 
the winding river. Biting its tall it symbofiaed &c earth surronndsd 
by the world-dver. Its patient watchfnlness, the tascination it 
exerted ovar its victims, the easy domestication of some ^lecin, 
and the deadliness of others have always impressed pnraitive minds. 
Its swift and deadly dart was likened to the bgbtning; equally 
msHrvellous seemed its fatal power. It is little wonder that men 
who cottid tame and handle the reptiles gained esteem and influence. 
Sometimes the long life of the serpent and its habit of changing the 
skin suggested ideas of immortality and resurrection, and it is 
noteworthy that one Indian srmke-festival occurs after or at the 
sloughing, when the sacred being is thus supposed to become purified.' 

A very common beKef associates serpents or dragons ^ other 
monsters with tiic guardianship of treasure or wealth; comp., e.g., 
2. ser> golden apples of the Hesperides, and the Egyptian 
peats' gods Knwh and Osiris, and the Indian Krislma and 
ivM«fia«fIndra. Serpents adorned with necklaces of jewels 
witiMi. were familiar in old superstition, and 

the serpient with a ruby in its mouth was a favourite love- 
token. Many stories tell of the grateful reptile which brought 
valuable gifts to a benefactor. According to a common Indian 
belief a wealthy man who dies without an heir rcturrB to gimrd 
his wealth in the form of a serpent, and Italian superstition 
suppo.sed that to find a serpent’s skin brought good luck (Leland).- 
No singular preference for jewels on the part of seriients will 
e.xplain the Wief, and creatures like the. jackdaw which have 
this weakness do not enjoy this prominence in lolk-lorc. A 
rationalistic explanation might lie found in the connexion 
between the chthonic serpent and subterranean sources of wealth.'* 
Moreover, the serpent is often associated with metallurgy, and 
to serpent deities have been ascribed the working of metals, 
gem-cutting and indeed culture in general. The Aztec Quetzal- 
cuatl taught metallurgy and agriculture, gave abundance of 
maize, also wisdom and freedom from disease. The Babylonian 
Ea, who sometimes has serpent attributes, introduced—like 
the American serpent Votan--knowledge and culture. I’hc 
half-serpent Cadmus brought knowledge of mines, agriculture, 
and the “ Cadmean ” letters, white (’ecrops inculcated laws 
and ways of life and was the first to cstabli.sh monogamy. 
.\lthough the reptile is not particularly intelligent, it has become 
famed for shrewdness and wisdom, whether in the Garden of 
Rden (Gen. iii. i; 2 Cor. xi. 3) or generally (cf. iMatt. x. r6). 
The Ophites actually identified the serpent with Sophia 
(“ Wisdom ”); the old sage Garga, one of the fathers of Indian 
astronomy, owed his learning to tlie serpent-god Sesha NSga; 
and the Phoenician yifmv wrote the seven tablets of fate 

which were guarded by Harmonia.‘ Not only is the serpent 
connected with oracles, the beneficent agathodaemon of Phoenicia 
also symbolized immortality. In Babylonian myth a serpent, 
apparently in a well or pool, deprived Gilgamesh of the plant 
which rejuvenated old age, and if it was the rightful guardian 
of the wonderful gift, one is reminded of the Hebrew story, now 
reshaped in Gen. iii., where the supernatural’serpent is clearly 
acquainted with the properties of the tree of life.'' 

» Fergusson, p. 259. Perhaps the sloughing more than any other 
feature sthnnlated primitive speculation ; cf. Winternrti, p. 28. 

’ See Crookc, ii. i and .33 sqq. ; C. G. Loland, Etruscan Roman 
Remains, p. 283 ; Winternitz 37 set].: A. W. Biickland, Anthropo¬ 
logical Studies (1891), pp. 104-139 (on serpents in connexion with 
metallurgy and precious stones). 

“ Excavators know how the popular mind assoefates tlieir labours 
with search for hidden treasure, and no donbt the wealth of dead 
civilizations often sthnnlated the imagination of subsequent genera¬ 
tions. A gruesome Indian story (CnxAe, ii. 136) shows how oh! 
treasure-chambers could actually harbour enormous and deadly 
snakes. 

■* Nonnns (Dion xli. 340 sqq.), cited by W. W. G. Baodissin, 
Stud. z. Relig.-Geseh. (Leipzig, I8y8),i. 274 seq. (pp. 255-292, Semitic 
serpent-cult). See, for Garga, C. F. Oldham, The Sun and the 
Serpent (London, 1905), p. 54 ; and, for the serpent's wisdom, 
F. L. SHrwartz, Ursfrung der Mythoiogie {i860), pp. 55 seq.: J. 
Maehly, ZW» ScUauge im Myfhus u. Cuttus d. dass. VSlker (1867), 
pp. qseq^il, 23 8eq. 

’ See H. Grtismann, Archiv f. ReUgionswissmsekaft, x. 357 sqq. 
A Babylonian cylinder rroresents two figures (divine 7 ) on eilfier 
side of a frait-trae, and behind one of them a serpent coils upwards. 
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Serpents were 'snmsed to know of a mt whidt brought 
back their dead to liR, and an dd Greek story told howoeKain 
mortak took the hint.*’ In ene form or aaotho'the ‘ 
healing powers of the serpent a« faraiKar W 
lefpend and custom. Siegfried bathed in the blood' of 'poShif. 
the dragon be slew and thus became invulnerable-, 
the blind emperor I'heodoeius recovered his sight when a grateful 
setpent laid a predous stone upon his eyes ; Cadmus and'his 
wife were turned into serpents to cure huimm iUa. “ In tSqq a 
court in Ijirnaca, Cyprus, awarded £80 (Turkish) as dams^ 
for the loss of a snake’s horn -which had been lent to cure a certain 
disea.se ” (Murison, p. xtf, n. 9). Not to multiply examples, it 
must suffice to refer to 1^ old popular idea tlut medkal skill 
could be gained by eating some part of a serpent: the idex that 
its valimble qualities would thus he a.<»imil!ited belongs to 
of the fundamentid dogmas of primitive mankind (cf. Porphyry^ 
Pe absi. ii. 48). Now, serpents were tended in the sanctuaries 
of the Greek Aesculapius (.Asklfpios), the famous god of hcalmg. 
■Among his symbols wus a serpent coiletl round a staff, and 
physicians were for long wont to place this at the head of their 
prescriptions. He is also represented leaning on a stuff while 
a huge serpent rears itself up behind him, or (nn a coin from 
Gytluum) a serpent seems to come to him from a well. At 
Athens, Asklepios Amynos had a sanctuary with altar and well, 
.and among the votive offerings have been discovered models 
of snakes.’ The god-hero came from Epidaurus to the shrine 
at Sicyon in the form of a serpent, end the serpent sent from 
Epidaurus to stay a plague at Home remained there, and a 
temple was erected to Aesculapius. The sanctuary of the 
deified healer at Cos marked the site where another serpent 
brought from Epidabrus dived into the earth (Pausamias, ii. 
10, 3, iii. 23, 4). Hygieia, goddess of health, passed for his 
dau^ter, and is commonly identified with the woman in Greek 
art who feeds a serpent out of a saucer. Moreover, the temple 
of the earth-goddess Bona IX‘a on the slopes of the Aventme 
was a kind of herbarium, and snakes were kept there as a symbol 
of the medical art. Even in Upper Egypt a few decades ago, 
there was a tomb of the Mahommedan sheikh Hetfdl, who— 
it is alleged—was transformed into a serpent; in cases of 
sickness a spotless virgin entered the cave and the serpent- 
occupant might permit itself to be taken in procession to Hie 
patient. The place was the scene of animal sacrifices and a 
yearly visit of women, and apparently preserved the traces of 
an old serpent-cult." 

Several practices conform to the idea that “ a hair of the 
dog that bit you ” is a sure remedy, and that the serpent was 
best fitted to overcome other serpents.* At Eraesa ^ 
in Syria, watered by the Orontes, an image, the lower nme0 

part of which was a scorpion, cured ^ sting of ovalaM 

scorpions and freed the dty from Bnake3.“ Constanti- JfJ**" 
noplc was similarly protected by the serpMt-troprtiy 
of Delphi which Constantine removed thither; an emperor 
was said to have performed an enchantment over the monument 
well known in Greek history.*' In modem India a walking-stick 
from a species of cane in the neighbourhood of a certain serpent- 
shrine protects against snake-bite.'* At Fernando Po, when there 
The interpretation is unemtain, but the motive has pamUcls (see 
Goblet dAlviella, Migration of Symbols, London. tSgg.pp. tag, 
* 33 . x(>y seq.). R. G. MurisoB, '■ 'The Seipent In the O.T." (Amer. 
Joum. of Sem. Lang. xxi. 128), cites on American-lndian belief in 
a tree of healing, or rather of knowledge, inhabited by a serpent. 

‘ J. G. Frazer, Adonis, AtHs and Osiris (2nd ed., London, 1907), 
p. 153 : also his notes on Pausanias, vd. Hi. j). 63 seq. 

’ Similar votive offerings are known In India (Oldham, 87), and, 
though their true significance is uncertain, in ancient Arabia, 
Palestine and Etent H. Vincent, Coomm d'aprls VexptordHtn 
rtcente, Paris, I907,j)p. ‘t74 sqq.). 

• A. M-. Sayce, " Serpent Worship in Ancient and Modem Egypt." 
Contemporary Review (Oct. 1893), p. 523 ; Cf. also Fe i g us sott, 34, 

• Sec, for analogies, Frazer, Golden Bough (2nd cd.), it. 426 seq. 

“ Even clothes washed In the waters of Emesa sbnfflftfly prottxdled 
the wearers. See Guy Le Strange, Palestine under Hw iUoshms, 
3S3 »qq.. and for other miscdlaneous evidence, 396,405, 495. 

“ Ruy Gonzalez do Clarijo, Hakluyt Sociely (t83im, p, 35. 

*• Journal of the Bombay Branth of the Roped Atiafie Society., ifi. 
; p. 180. 
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WM'U epidanic among children, they were broai^t to tmich 
a- Mnpenre tldn whkh hong on a pole. The same ideas uaderiie 
the story of the Brazen Serpent which cured the Israelites of 
the bites of the serpents in the Wilderness (Num. xxi. 6^ f i Cor. 
X. 9). The object, however, was no temporary device; centuries 
later, 250 years after the founding of the temple of Jerusalem, 
the Brazen Serpent was regarded as unorthodox by the reforming 
king Hezekiah, and the historian who relates its overthrow 
ascribes its oi%in to the founder of Israelite national religion 
(s Kin^ xviii. 4)- The story in fact may have arisen to explain 
the object of cult; in any case it illustrates a general belief. 

According to primitive thought, rivers, lakes, springs and wells 
are commonly inhabited by spirits which readily assume human 
j / animal form. Here the serpent and its kind are 

frequently encountered.* In India the serpent-godlings 
Mtai, are very often associated with water, and, even at the 
digging of a well, worship is paid to the “world serpent,” 
and the S&lagr&ma (spiral ammonite), sacred to Vishnu, is 
solemnly wedded to the Tulasi or basil plant, representative of 
the garden which the pool will fertilize." It is often supposed 
that the Niga (.serpenx) chiefs rule countries in or under the 
water, and in Kashmir a submarine serpent-king became a 
convert and built churches. Especially common are the popular 
stories connecting serpents with submarine palaces and treasures 
(Crooke i. 45, cf. § z above); and one submarine realm in the 
Ganges was reputed to possess “ the water of .strength.” In 
Palestine and .Syria, where demoniacal beings are frequently 
associated with water, local opinion is sometimes uncertain 
whether the water is under the care of a /mn or of a patron-saint. 
Several springs are named after the serpent, and the sacred 
fountain of Ephca at Palmyra, whose ghardian in the early 
Christian era was appointed by the god Yarljibol, is still tenanted 
by a female serpent-demon which can impede its flow.** Jeru¬ 
salem had the stone ZOheleth (possibly “ serpent ”) by the 
well En-Rogel (1 Kings i. 9) and also its Dragon Well (Neh. ii. 
13); in modern times the curative Virgin’s Spring or St Mary’s 
Well has its dragon which, when awake, swallows the inter¬ 
mittent flow of the water.'* Serpents of the water are often 
healers (cf. § 3). A serpent in a lagoon near Gimbo-Amburi in 
Africa could cure madness ; another, which haunted an Algerian 
well, embodied the soul of a Mahommedan saint and could cure 
sore eyes. _ 'Diis feature is especially intelligible when the waters 
have medidnal qualities. Among the southern Arabs the hot 
well of Msa'ide was virtually a sanctuary, and the serpent-demon 
was honoured by annual festivals in the sacred month Kajab. 
As recently as 188a, when the grand Llama of Tashilumpo was not 
relieved by the hot springs of Barchutsan, religious services were 
held to propitiate the serpent-deities (Oldham, 203J Finally, 
altimugh in the sanctuary of Aesculapius healing came directly 
or indirectly as the patients dreamed, it appears from the 
burlesque of Aristophanes {Plulus, 653 sqq.) that ttey fost 
bathed in the sacred spring. 

The serpent of the water is also the serpent of the great tea upon 
which the earth rested.* Sometiniet the reptile hvea in submarine 
infernal regions (with his wife, Crooke i. 43), and as the demon 
of the underworid it is sometimes the earth-shaker.* The Greek 
demon or snake Poseidon, god'of sea and sp^gs, was an earth¬ 
quake god. To the great hiUf-serpent monster Typhon were ascribed 
numerous springs: be was also the cause of earthquakes, and when 
he buried Eimself in the earth he formed the bed of the Syrian 


‘ See Fraser's notes on Fausaaias (1898), vol. v. pp. 44 seq. 

* Crooke i. 4a seq., 49: see also Oldham, ji, 114: Wintermtt, 259. 
Tho Aminoiutt!^ hero w in^rument i& a nature ** xnarria^ei" has elR** 
where given rise to legends of . the destruction of serpents, viz. by 
St Uitda Whitby in Yorkshire, and perhaps also by St Patrick 
in Iretusd (see E. B. Tylor, PnMtHM CuAurs, 1903,1. 372). 

* W. R. Smith, Rtligion of tht Stmitas, and ed., pp. 168 seq., with 
references. Cf. Q. F. Abbot, UaetioHiui Polh~lon, a6x: " the 
drakos held back the water ”; see further § 11 below. 

* C, R, Conder, TsHf-worA I'n (1878), i. 313 seq., who 

notes the " moving " of the water in John v. 3, 4 (see R.V. maig.). 

* Cf. Amos ix. 3 and the Babylonian Tiunat, a serpent of the sea; 
see Ba w liss in in Hauck’s Btaltney. f. TIuel. v, p. 5 (1^); T. K. 
Cheyne, Ency. Bib., art. " Smpent." 

* Sos Fergusson, 57 : J. O. Fraser, Adomt, t6f ; and R. Lasch, 
Arch. f. Kthg. V. 236 sqq., 369 sqq. 


Otratea This river, which was otherwise celled Drakflo, TyphOn 
« i» known at tl» present day as the “ river of the rebel" 

Wabr £i-Ati; Baodissin ii. 163). The waterqxmt, some-. _ 
tunes taken lor a long-tailed dragon, is a huge sea-serpent, *' T*!?**^ 
according to the Wanilu of East Africa (T^orl 292 seq.). 

In andait Persia the rainbow was the oelmtial serpent, ••'afwsi 
and among some African tribes it is the subternmean 
wealth-conferring serpent, stretching its bead to the ****' 
clouds, and spiUhig the rain in its greedy thirst.’ An early Indian 
name of the Milky Way is " the path of the serpent ” (Crooke 
i. 25), and a great dragon or serpent is often the cause of eclipses, 
so that in India, on the occasion of an eclipse, its attention can be 
attested by bathing in a sacred stream, or by a ritual which in¬ 
cludes the worship of the image of the snake-god (i. 22 seq.).* Again 
tto serpent is often associatod with the lightning (Winternitz. 33).* 
Henre, as the reptile's range seems to be boundless, one is prepared 
lor the serpentine deity of the Samoan and Tonga natives which 
coimects heaven and earth (Tylor ii. 309 seq.), and for the part the 
serpent plays m the traditions of a universal deluge.*® 

The folk-lore of the Old and New World contains many 
examples of supernatural conception, an idea which is to be 
supplemented by the actual living belief (e.g. in 
P^estine) that supernatural beings can be fathers.'* 

In Annam where water spirits may take the form 
se^nts or of human beings, two deified heroes were 
said to have been serpents born of a childless woman, who drank 
from a bowl of water into which a star had fallen.*- Leland (132) 
cites the medieval belief that the household snake (see § 9), if not 
propitiated, can prevent conception, and in Bombay barrenness 
is sometimes attributed to a serpent which has been killed by 
the man or his wife in a former state of their existence. Hence 
the demon is laid to rest by burning the serpent-image with due 
funereal rites.** In the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus 
women were visited in their dreams by a serpent—^the reputed 
father of the child that was bom, and elsewhere Sicyon who had 
such a progenitor was regarded as the son of the divine healer." 
Similar also was the origin of Augustus in a temple of Apollo, the 
god who had his tame serpents in the grove on Epirus. Further, 
us the serpent-" father ” of Alexander the Great came with a 
healing-root to cure his general Pompey (Cicero, De dtv. ii. 66), 
so in an Indian story the son of a king of serpents and of a virgin 
(or, in a variant form, a widow) was succoured in warfare by his 
sire (Fergusson, 266). In India the serpent origin of kings and 
rulers is famous, “rhe same idea meets us in China, Greece 
{e.g. Aegeus, and Drakon or Cecrops the first king of Athens), 
the Arabian dynasty of Edessa, the dynasty of Abyssinia, &c.; 
it IS proper, therefore, to notice the serpent-symbol of royalty on 
the signets of the Rajahs of Chota Nagpur, the fire-spitting 
serpent which adorned the head of Egyptian Pharaohs, and the 
dragons which entwine King Arthur as he stands at the tomb of 

’ Crooke u. 144; Tylor i. 294 : A. B. Ellis, The Eiue-Speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West A frica (1890), pp. 47 seq. 

® See also R. Lasch, op. cii. ill. 97 sqq, 

• D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World (1896), 134 ; A. S. 
Palmer, Nineteenth Century (Oct. 1909), pp. 694 sqq. 

'» For the hitter, KC J. T. Medina, Les Aborieines de Chile (1882), 
28 sqq.; D. G. Brinton, op. cit., 176 sqq'.; Frazer, Pausanias, v. 
44 req.; J. F. Maclennan, Studies in Anc. Hist., 2nd series, 203 seq. 
The Babylonian story of Ea (see § a) and the deluge finds an Indian 
parMlel m the fish (or, otherwise a manifestation of Vishnu the 
many-headed serpent) which warned Manu. Among the Austrian 
gipsieB the serpent is supposed to be able to swallow up prolonged 
rains, and it may be conjectured that the stories associating the 
commencement or conclusion of great floods with chasms {e.g. 
Lucian, De dea Syria, § 12 seq.) are connected with the belief 
associati^ wells or spring with serpents and other occupants. 

" See E. S. Hartl^d, Primitive Paternity (1909); Frazer, Adonis 
(Index, S.V. Conception), and Totemism and Exogamy (1910 ; Index, 
».»». “Concqption," " Snake'% 

" £. S. Hiutland, The Legend of Perseus (1894-1896), i. 121. In 
many places streams or springs are credited with the power of re¬ 
moving barrenness which, in primitive thought, is often ascribed to 
siqiernatural malevolence. Sec Hartland, op. cit., i. 71 sqq., 133, 
167 sqq. 

*• Journal of the Bombay Royal As. Soc. ix. 188; for sacrifices 
and snake-deities to obtain oftroring, see Crooke i. 226; Winternitz, 
258. In the Arabian Nights Solomon prescribes the flesh of two 
serpents for the childless wives of the king of Egypt and bis vizier. 

*4 Fazer, Adonis, 72 (with other examjMs). The Inca hero 
Yi9<***^ ss tether a divine being with serpent and lion attri¬ 
butes who revealed himsell'in a well (Hartland ii. 14 seq.). 
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the emperor Matimilwn at Innsbruck.* Sometimes the serpent 
stantjs at the head of the hunuut race aa the mother of all.* 
This, following an <dd and still well supported interpretation of 
the name Eve (jawwaA), was tq>psnrentiy also the belief of one 
branch of the Shrews.* 

There are many instances of tribes or clans named after the 
serpent. These are not necessarily examples of nicknames, since 
a relationship between the two often shows itself in 
ftoMMritt belief. This feature sometimes applies, 

staas. *dso, to cases vdiere the cIm does not bear the se^nt 
name. In accordance with universal ideas of the 
reality of the “ name,” there are tribes who will refrain from 
mentioning the serpent* Also there ate clans like the American 
Apaches and Navahoa who will neither kill nor eat rattlesnakes 
for purely “ superstitious ” reasons. Where the reptile is 
venerated or feared it is usually inviolable, and among the Brass- 
men of the Niger the dangerous and destructive cobra was especi¬ 
ally protected by an article in the diplomatic treaty of 1856 for 
the Bight of Biafra (Maclennan, 524). The North American 
Indians fear lest their venerated rattlesnake should incite its 
kinsfolk to avenge any injury done to it, and when the Seminole 
Indians begged an English traveller to rid them of one of these 
troublesome intruders, they scratched him—as a matter of form— 
in order to appease the spirit of the dead snake.* The snake-tribes 
of the Punjab clothe and bury a dead serpent, and elsewhere in 
India when one is killed in the village a copper coin is placed in 
its mouth and the body ceremonially burned to avert evil." 
These snake-tribes claim to be free from snake-bite, as also the 
ancient PsylU of Africa and the Ophiogenes (“ serpent bom ”) 
of Cyprus who were supposed to be able to cure others. This 
power (cf. above § 3 seq.) was claimed likewise by the Marsians 
of ancient Italy, and is still possessed by the snake-clan of 
.Senegambia.* In Kashmir the serpent-tribes became famous 
for medical skill in general, and riiey attributed this to the 
health-giving serpent (Pergusson, 260). Moreover, the Psylli 
would test the legitimacy of their new-bom by exposing thein to 
serpents which would not harm those of pure birth, and a similar 
ordeal among the Ophiogenes of Asia Minor showed whether a 
man was really of their kin.® This peculiar “ kinship ” between 
serpent-clans and serpents may be further illustrated from 
Senegambia, where a python is supposed to visit every child of 
the python-clan within eight days of birth, apparently as a sign 
of recognition. Also at Fernando Po there was an annual cere¬ 
mony where children bom within the year were made to touch 
the skin of a serpent suspended from a tree in the public sauare.® 

We have next to notice the very general belief that the house¬ 
hold snake was an agreeable guest, if not a guardian spirit. In 
Sweden, even in the i6th century, such snakes were virtually 
household gods and to hurt them was a deadly sin. Among the 
old Pmssians they were invited to share an annual sacrificial 

1 Fergusson, 6s; Crooke ii. 124 ; Oldham, 37, 83 sqq., 200 sqq.; 
Maclennan, p. 526 seq. 

Moiiaon, p. 130 n. 43; Maclennan, 327. 

a Possibly the Keuite and allied families; cf. the conjecture 
associating Wses and the Levites with a seipent-clan (E. Meyer and 
B. Luther, Die Israeliten, n6, 426 sqq.). It is curious that Ther- 
muthis, the traditional name of the princess who adopted Moses 
(Josephus, Ant. ii. 9. s), is also the name of a serpent-deity (Aelian, De 
anim. x. 31; see Wiedemann on Herod, ii. 74 seq.). 

• Examples in Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 456 sqq. ; N. W. Thomas, 

Eucyc. of kel. arid Ethics, i. S^(), col. i. ^ 

® Fraser, oiting W. Bartnun, Travels through N. and S* Carolina 
(London, 1792), 258 sqq. ,, 

• See Fergusson, 230; Wintemitz, 257 ; Crooke u. 151 seq. 

’ The 'Omar ibn 'Isa of the Hadhiamaut had the same gift 
(90 MakrIzI); cf. also Lane's account of the " Saadeeyeb " sect who 
charm away serpents from houses IModern Egyptians). 

• Strabo xiii. i. 14. Serpents which would onK attack those who 
were not natives were to be found on the banks of the Euphrates and 
also at Tiryns (Mir. Ausc. 149 seq.; Pliny viii. 39.84). In Sicily also, 
where Pliny (xxxvii. 10. 54) records some mystsiy about harmless 
scorpions, old John Maundeville in his tnvels (chap, v.) found a 
belief in snakes which were harmful only to iilegitim^ children. 

• Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 370 seq.; Totemtsm and Exog. i. 20. 
See also Crooke ii 124,142,151 seq. (descent from a serpent involves 
immunity fnm its Ute, and a serpent is supposed to identify Bie 
rightful hein of a kingdom). 


meal, and their refuial was a bad sign.*® Itahome^ it is said, 
declared that the bouae-dweUing snakes were a kind of fim, 
and the heaUien Arabs invariably regarded them as 
alike olalevolent or benevolent demoniacal beings.** ^^aewM 
Among the Romans every place had its geniits SMSaue. 
equally in the form of a serpent—cf. the doubt of 
Aeneas (Verg. Aen. v. 84 sqq.)—and household snakes were 
lolled and fed in vast numbers. They were the guardian- 
spirits of men and families, and stories are told of the way in 
which human life depended upon the safety of the reptile.** 
As a chthonic animal the serpent has often been r^arded as an 
embodiment of the soul of the dead. Grimm’s story of king 
Gunthram tells how, while he slept, his soul in serMnt-form 
visited a mountain full of gold (Paulus Diac. iii. 34),and Porphyry 
relates that a snake crawled from beneath the of Plotinus 
at the moment of the philosopher’s death (cf. the Indian story, 
Oldham, 79), In Bali near Java, where the Naga-cult flourishes, 
a serpent is carried at the funeral ceremonies of the Kshatriya 
caste and burned with the corpse. Among many African trilks 
the house-haunting serpents are the dead, who are therefore 
treated with respect and often fed with milk.'* But it does not 
appear that every venerated serpent was an incarnation or that 
every incarnation was reverenced or even tolerated. Among 
the NSyars of Malabar, the family-serpent is capable of almost 
unlimited ^wers for good or evil; it is part of the household 
property, but does not. seem to be connected with ancestral 
cults.** 

In Greece, however, “ the dead man became a chthonic 
daemon, potent for good or evil; his natural symbol as such, 
often figured on tombs, was the snake.” '* “ The men 
of old time,” as Plutarch observed, “associated thetsrasssag 
snake most of all beasts with heroes,” and in Photius 
the term “ speckled hero ” thus finds an explanation. 

At the battle of Salamis the serpent which appeared among the 
ships was taken to be the hero Cychreus.*® These heroes might 
become objects of cult and local divinities of healing; people 
would pass their tombs in awe, or resort thither for divination 
or for taking oaths.'* In Egypt not only are there serpents of the 
houses, but each quarter in Cairo had a serpent-guardian (Lane). 
This is said also of the villages and districts of Armenia, and 
Buddhist legends affirm it for India.'* The Sati (Suttee) wife 
immolated to accompany her deceased husband often became 
the guardian of the village, and on the Sati shrine a snake may 
be represented in the act of rising out of the masoniy.'* Athene 
(“the Athenian one”) was primarily the guardian spirit of 
Athens, and at the Erechtheum her sacred serpent (apparently 
known to the 3rd century a.d.), was fed monthly with honey- 
cakes ; when, during the Persian War, it left the food untouched 
it was taken as a sign that the protectors had forsaken the city.®® 
At Lebadeia in the shrine of Trophonios (to whom serpents were 
sacred) offerings of honey cakes were made to an oracular serpent. 
At Delphi a virgin superintended a similar oracle; and in the 
sacred grove of Apollo at Epirus a nude virgin-attendant brought 

See also B. Oeane, Serpent Worship, 243 seq., Fergusson, 23; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (1888), iv. 1490 soq.; Tylor 11.240. 

“ T. Ndldeke (on serpiint-beliefsm Arabia), Zeit. /. VSlkerpsychol. 
i. 412 sqq. (i860). 

“ So, In the stories of Tiberius and D. Laelius; Frazer, Adorns, 
74 n. 2 (with reierences); cf. Fergusson, 19. 

'* Frazer, Adonis, 73 seq .; for India, see Wintemitz, 238. 

'* F. Fawcett, Mirras Bulletin, iii. 279 (1901). 

'* Companion to Greek Studies, ed. L. Whiblcy (1905), P- 5°* “"d 
fig. 97. The libations of milk which the Greeks poured upon graves 
were possibly for these embodiments oi the dead. 

** Pausamas. i 36,1; see Rohde, Psyche, 2nd ed., i. 196. 

''' See eqiocially, on the Greek hero as a snake, Miss Jane E. 
Harrison, joum. of HeU. Sitsdies, xix. (1889), 204 sqq.; Proleg. to 
Study of Greek Reitgion (1903), 326 sqq. 

“ Abeghian, Armen. Yolhsglaube, 74 sqq. ; Crooke ii. 127. 

^ Crooke i. 187 seq. To these local examples may be added 
the lord (or lady) of me, a scrpeni>4ieity oi the Assyrian city DCr 
(Wiockler and Zimmem, Keilinsehrift. u. d. Me Test. 505 j for other 
evidence, see Index, s.o. " Schlange "). 

** Herod, viii. 41. The serpent was probably refaidsd as the em¬ 
bodiment of the king Ereebthens; see Frazer, Adonis, A. 
Fiickenhaus, Athen. Mitt, xxxiii. (1908), 171-176. 
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offerings, and it was a sign of a (rfentiful year if they were^epted. 
So also at Lanuvium, south of llome, in a gro« near Ihe temple 
of the Ajgive Hera, sacred maidens descended blindfolded cmce 
a year with a barley-cake, and if the serpent took it, it iidicated 
that they were pure and that the husbandmen would be fortunate. 
On a Greek vase-painting the snake is the vehicle of the wrndi 
of Athene, even as fhryse, another local “maiden,” had a 
snake-guardian of a shrine which she sent against Philoctetes.^ 
Similarly Orestes in serpent-form would day Clytaemnestm 
(Aeschylus, Ckoffhori) i the serpent is thus the avenging ^irit 
of the deceased, the embodiment of Vengeance(cf. Acts xxviii. 4).“ 

To these characteristics of serpents and serpent-godlings we 
must add the control of the weather. This was ascribed to the 
nAga derai-godsand rajahs of India and to the “king 
snakes "among North American Indians.* It is 
significant that in India the widely-distributed Naga- 
panflami-festival occurs in the rainy season. We have seen how 
closely the serpent is aiisociated with water generally (§ 5 seq.), 
and since we meet with the belief that sources will dry up when 
the serpent-occupant is killed (Bechuanas, Zulus), or that they 
will resent impurities thrown into their springs by causing storms 
(tribes of the Hindu-Kush), it is not surprising to And elaborate 
precautions for the propitiation of such powerful beings. Now, 
there are popular stories of springs and wate s which could only 
be used in return for regular human sacrifices.* In a story from 
the isle of I^bos the dragon must receive a human victim twice 
a day. Curiously enough, an old authority tells us that the 
people of Lesbos were directed to throw a virgin into the sea to 
Poseidon, and the hero who vainly tried to save her reappeared 
years later with a wonderful cup of gold (Hartland, iii. 43 seq., 
79, see Athenaeus xi. 15). In the Chinese annals of Khotan in 
Cashw, when a certain stream dried up,a female dragon declared 
that her husband had died : one of the royal grandees sacrificed 
himself to meet the want, the water flowed once more, and the 
“ husband ” of the being became the guardian of the kingdom’s 
prosperity.® A careful study of all the related traditions suggests 
that they preserve an unmistakable recollection of human 
sacrifice to .serpents and other spirits of the water, and that the 
familiar story of the hero who vanqui.shes the demon and rescues 
the victim (usually a female, and especially a virgin) testifies to 
the sui^ression of the rite. 

An extremely rich dynasty in the Upper Niger was supposed to owe 
its wealth to a serpent in a weU which received yearly a maiden 
attired as a bride; the cessation of the practice brought drought and 
sickness (Hartland iii. 57 seq.). In Mexico the half-serpent Ahuisotl 
dragged into its pool Impless paaseix-by : however, their souls were 
supposed to go to the terrestrial paradise—see on this idea, Kohde, 
“• 474 i n. s—and the relatives txscame rich through the unhappy 
accident (Hartland, 86 seq.). But in India human sacrifice was actu¬ 
ally made in the expectation of gaining hidden treasure, and doubtless 
we have a survtvaf of this when snake-charmers, for a drop of blood 
from tlie finger of a first-bom, will track the snakes which are guardians 
of treasure (Crooke ii. 135, 170 seq.). Indian traditions tell how 
reformers have persuaded the ^ople in the past to stop their human 
sacriflce.s to serpent-spirits (Fergusson, 64, Oldham, loi), and a 
survival may be recognized in parts of the N.W. Provinees wlien, at 
the Gurul serpent-fesbval, women make vicarious otferings by 
throwing to NSg Deotfi, the river demon, dolls which the village lads 
beat with long switches (Crookp ii. 139). It is unnecessary to refer 
more fully to the evidence for former human sacrifice or to the 
popular stories and grim superstitions which indicate its persistence ; 
the grisly custom of our ancestors lias been attestwl by comparatively 
recent observation in Mexico, Peru, Fiji and W. Africa.* 

' Sophoc. Phil, ijtj; Harrison, Prol, 301 seq., 306 seq. 

* Compare the snau attributes of tte Erinyes; see Harrison, *17 
sqq, *33 sqq. 

• Fergusson, 48 seq., 8a, ajy seq.; Crooke, il. tig ; Oldham, 
49-5r, tar, 1x3, taq, aoo ; or. Wintemitz, 44 seq., asg seq. 

* Hartland iii. a, 4 , 10 seq., 14, a8, 30 74, 87-<(4 : Frozer, Faus. 
V. 45: Leetum on a* Early History of Iks Kingship (1905), 183 
seq., 19a. 

' Hartland iii. 73 seq. r cf. also J. G. K. Foriong, Failhs of Man 
(t9oe),fll. a68. 

• See Deane, Serpent Worship, 843 seq. (Livonia); and for more 
modem evidence, Maclennan, atfi, itg : Oldham, 40, 30, too seq.; 
and A. B. Ellis ^ la below). Folk-lore adds to the survivals some 
of the customs hi producing rain. e.g. bathing and drenching willing 
or unwilling victims, dipping holy tmages in water, and otherwise 
disturbing springs and roontainB (Ftazer, Golden Bough, i. 93 sqq.. 
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A conspkaious feature in aerptmt-cultt is the jKOminmice ot 

females. In indie, in Behir, during Aanst there is a eoloerlets 

festival in srfiich women, “wives of i*e snake,” go « 
rmnd begging on behalf of the Brahmans and tM fea,„ 
villages (Crooke ii. 138). Among the N&yars of Oahamea 
Malabar at the ceremonies of the Pambantt^l, the 
household serpent-deities show their benevolence by inspiring 
with oracles certain wtmten who must be of perfect purity.^ In 
Ttwvancore a serpent-god is the property of a family, the priests 
of a temple; the eid^t female carries the unage at the festal 
processions and must lead a celibate IMe (Oldham, 153 seq.). 
Far more noteworthy is the cult of the I^thon Daiih-gbi of 
Whydah, which after taking root in Dahomey, became the most 
remarkable example of a thwoughly organic serpent-cult.* The 
python-deity is god of wisdom Mid earthly bliss and the ben^ 
fartor of man (cf. § a); he opened the eyes of the, first human 
pair who were bom blind. He is specially invoked on behalf of 
the king (the nominal head of the priesthood) and the crops, and 
a very close connexion was supposed to exist between the god’s 
agency and all agricultural life. Initiated priests, after remaining 
silent in his temple for .seven days, receive a new name and thus 
become ordained. They possess a knowledge of poisons and 
antidotes and thereby acquire considerable income (cf. S§ 3> 8). 
Children who touch or are touched by one of the many temple- 
snakes are sequestered for a year and learn the songs and dances 
of the ailt. Women who arc touched become “ possessed ” 
by the god. In addition to his ministrant priestesses, the god has 
numerous “ wives,” who form a complete organization. Neither 
of these classes may marry, and the latter are specialty sought 
at the season when the crops begin to sprout.* These “ wives ” 
take part in licentious rites with the priests and male 
worshippers, and the python is the reputed father of the offspring 
(cf. § 7). Every snake of its kind receives the profound venera¬ 
tion of the native of Whydah, who salutes it us master, father, 
mother and benefactor. Such snakes must be treated with every 
re.sj»ct, and if they are even accidentally killed, the offending 
native might be burned alive (cf. § 8). In 1890 a semblance of the 
penalty was still maintained; the offender being allowed to 
esc^ from a burning hut through a crowd of snake-worshippers 
armed with clubs ; if discreet in his bribes, and lucky, he might 
reach running water and could purify himself there. On the day 
of public procession—the last took place in 1857 or 1858— naked 
priests and “wives’’escorted the company with songs and dances ; 
death was the penalty of those caught peering from their houses, 
and, apart from this, the natives feared loathsome diseases should 
they gaze upon the sacred scene. It is said that Europeans 
who violated the prohibition have been poisoned. Occasional 
human sacrifice in honour of the god is attested (cf. § ii). 

While Dahomey furnishes this elaborate example of tlie 
modem worsljip of a god in the embodiment of a serpent, else¬ 
where we find either less organic types, or the persist- various 
ence and survival of cults whose original form con only aevelop- 
lie reconstructed by inference. In the gloomy rites a**"**®' 
of the Diasia, the Olympian Zeus, as Zeus Meilichios 
god of wealth, has been iipposed upon a chthonic snake-deity 
who n prointiated by holocausts of pigs and by a ritual of purga¬ 
tion (Harrison, ProL 12-28). In the Thesmophoria, a sowing 
festival of immemorial antiquity performed by women, cakes and 
pigs were thrown to serpents kept in caves and sacred to the com- 
gt^deas Demeter, who, like the Bona Dea, was representative 

108, III seq., ao9 sqq.). Heie also an the supenritions wbicli 
asgociate rivers or pools with the safety oi haman bfe {t,g. Frazer iii. 

seq,: Hartland ii. 20, 22 sqq.; G. L. Gonune, Ethnology in 
Folklore [1892], 71 sgq., 77 seq.). 

’ F. Fawcett, HbUfos Gov. Museum, Bnii. iii. 277. (For the stress 
laid upon the personal purity of the females, cf. p. 282). For other 
evidence for the prominence of females, see Fergusson, 8z, 257 seq, 

• A. B. Ellis (above, 16 , n. 7), 47 sqq., 140 sqq., cL Frazer, Adonis, 
37 sqq. The cult takm by slaves to America is the VOdu (Vaudoo or 
Vaudoux) worsUpof Haiti (Ellis, 29 seq.). 

• On their mamage to the god these devotees are marked with his 
image (Mid to be imprinted by the god himself); cf. the story that 
Aria, the mother <rf Augustus, when toached by the serpent m the 
temple of Apollo, was maihed with a stain like a pai n ted serpent. 
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of tlie fertffitjr of aatsm. Myth eroWned it as » cefelOTtSou of 
the c^ture of Kote by Flouton.' ^ (“ mad ones ”) 

or tbe wommi attendants of Dionysus, with their 

Biako-accompaniments, are only one of the various anake’features 
associated with the cult of a deit^ v*o was also a god of healing. 
The symbol of the Bacchic orgfes was a conseaated mrpent, 
and the snakes kept in the sacred cistae of the cult of Dionysus 
find a parallel am«»ig tbe sect of the Ophito where, at the 
sacramental rites, bread was offered to the living serpent and 
afterwards distributed among the worshippers.* Other develop¬ 
ments may be illustrated from the cult of Aesculapius, who 
seems to have been merely a deified ancestor, bke the Egyptian 
Imhotep (below) or the interesting Indian healer Sokha Bftba 
(Crooke i. 147, ii. i**). Introduced into Athens about 421 b.c., 
Aesculapius inherited the older local cult of the serpent " pro¬ 
tector ” AmynosfHarrison, 346 seq.). In Laodicea he apparently 
replaced an older deity with serpent attributes.* In Egypt, 
he superseded the sage Imhotep at Memphis, md at the temple 
sacred to Aesculapius and Hygieia at Ptokmais the money-box 
has been found with the upper part in the form of a peat snake.* 
Finally among the Phoenicians he was identified with Eshmun, 
an earlier god of healing, who in turn was already closely asso¬ 
ciated with Dionysus and with Caelestis-Astarte.* 

For the retention of older cults under a new name, Mahom- 
medanisra supplies several examples, as when a forest-serpent 
of India receives a Mahommedan name (Oldham 128). 
But sometimes there is a contest between the new 
* "**!! 1 - cult and the old. Thus Apollo has to fight the oracle 
serpent of Gaia, and it has been observed that where 
Apollo prevailed in Greek religion the serpent became a monster 
to be slain.* At Thebes—the Thebans were Serpentigenae— 
Apollo took the place of Cadmus, who, after killing the dragon 
which guarded a well and freeing the district, had ended by 
lieing turned into a serpent. This looks like the assumption of 
indigenous traits by a foreigner—cf. Aesculapius (§ 13)—much 
in the same way as HerculM has contests with serpents and 
dragons, becomes the patron of medicinal springs, and by 
marrying the serpent Echidna was the ancestor of ^ the snake¬ 
worshipping Scythians.^ But an ethnological tradition appears 
when Phorbas killed the serpent Ophiusa, freed Rhodes of snakes 
and obtained supremacy, or when Cychreus slew the dragon of 
Salamis and took the kingdom.® A story told by Herodotus 
(i. 78) admirably shows how the serpent as a child of earth was 

' Harrison, 109 seq., lao sqq., and art. Thesmophoria.^ The rites 
included the " pursuit," possibly derived from the mtentmnil 
opportunity oi escape allowed the victim. Plouton, also associated 
with Pro.serpine, the great motlier-goddess, was patron of the chasms 
with mephitic vapours in the valley of the Maeandei (see Frazer, 
. 4 <io»ls, 170 sqq.). 

• A Greek vase shows snake-bodied nymphs at the grape-harvest 
(Harrison 259 seq.), and in Egypt the harvest goddess Rannut had 
snake-fonn (F. Petrie, Relie- of Ancient Egypt. 1906, p. 20). ihc 
serpent-god revered by Tamlus (king of Taxila), which was s«»n by 
Alexander the Great on his way to India, was identic by 
writera with Dionysus or Bacchus. For the Mrpwt m the cult of 
Sabazius, see Harrison, iVoi. 418, sjj. A ki^ of saerrara^ 
communion with a snake is found among a Pnnj^ snake-tnoe 
(Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 441 seq.; Pwnfflft Notes and Queries, u- 9 i)- 

■ For «iis and otlier Ph^gian evidence, see W. M. Ramsay, Gitus 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 32,94,104. . ^ 

‘ Ag. Zeit. xl. 140 seq. Aclian (De anim. xvi. 36) mentions a hMe 
serpent at the temple dedicated to Aesculapius. Serapis (Mns- 
Apis) who came to acquire the attributes of Aesculapius and of Pluto, 
god of the dead, sometimes had serpent-form, and even m the rei^ 
of Constantine popular belief connected the rise of the Nik with his 

agency (Frazer,/I &m»5,398). - n j . • j 

• See on this branch of the subject, W. W. G. Baudia^,^«<. d. 

morgenl. Gesell. lix. (1903), 459 -S**. »“<f Theodor 

mOehe (ed. Bezold, 1906), if. 729 sqq. . ... z? 

• Harrison, Journ. Hell. Stud. xix. 223, cf. Proitg. 392; and E. 
Rohde, Psyche, i. 133 seq. 

’ Hetodf iv. 9: for Hercules and heahng waters, see Frazer, 
Adonis, 174 seq.; cf. above, 5 5 - Here arises^ of to 

tendency to attribute to outside aid the mtrodaction of cuhxire 
(Cf. i 2), and even of law (F. PoHoCk, ed. of Maine’s Anaad Lam, 

***%f"^ rdmtl^r view of serpent-confHcts In Fenian tradirioo 
(Fergusson, 44 seq.), and the story of the mlo^tfon of C^boto, 
where the new-comer marries the dragOB-lring • daughter (ft. 53). 


a type of indigeneui peopioB, aad there wai a tendency to 
repn^t the earlier oo^ucRd races as moMten and desBons, 
though not necessarily usakilied (lu^. the Cretan KourStea), 
m to dkpict the conquest of barbarians at the omthrow ii 
serpents or serpent-like beings.* This obviously rowipliratei 
the investigation of serpent-mttr. Moreover, the serpent or 
dragon may have an oppoi^t like the eaf le(see Goblet d’AJviella, 
17), or a cmsnical ant^onist—the li^tmog, thunder or rain-god. 
in^, the rain-god, with a thunderbolt Ahi or Vitra, who 
kept back the waters (CNdham, 32 sqq.); the thunder god of the 
Ir^uois killed the subterranean serpent which fod on human 
fiesh (Hartland iii. 151).’* Or the victor is the sun: tboEgyptian 
sun-god Re had his fire-spitting serpent to oppose bis enemies, 
of which one was tbe cloud and stonn serpent Apophis, while 
in Greek myth the sanctuary of Helios (tlw sun) sheltered tbe 
young Orpheus from the snake. 

It IS impossible to truce a safe path through the complicated 
aetiological myths, the fragments of reshaped leg^ and 
tradition, or ^e adjustment of rival theologies. It 
remains to observe the overthrow or supersession of the 
serpent in Christian lands. At Axum in Abyssinia, tienUr. 
where worship was divided between the serpent and 
die Mosaic Law, it is said that the great dragon was burst 
asunder by {he prayers of Christian saints(r. a.d. 340; Fergusson, 
3S). At the ftirygian Hierapolis the serpent Echidna was 
expelled by the Apostles Philip and Jolin.’^ France hud its 
traditions of the destruction of serpents the early missionaries 
(Deane, 283 seq.), and the memory possibly survived at Luchon 
in the Pyrenees, where the clergy and people celebmted the eve 
oi St John by burning live serpents.** Christian saints have also 
stepped into the Shoes of earlier serpent-slayers, while, in the 
stores of “ St George and the Dragon ” type, the victory of the 
pious over the enemy of mankind has often been treated as a 
Uterfd conflict with dragons, thus introducing a new and confusing 
etoent into the subject This purely secondary aspect of the 
serpent as the devil cannot be noticed here.** At Rouen the 
celebration of St Romain seems to preserve a recollection of 
human sacrifice to a serpent-demon which was primarily sup¬ 
pressed by a pagan hero, and at Metz, where St Clement is 
celebrated as the conqueror of a dragon, its image (formerly 
kept in the cathedral) was taken round the streets at the annual 
festival and received ofierings of food.** Most remarkable of all, 
at CocuUo in the Abruzzi mountains on the border of ^ old 
territory of the Marsi snake-men (see § 8), the seijient-deity has 
a lineal descendant in the shape of St Domenico of Foligno 
(a.d. 950-1031). shrine is famous for its cures, and when 
the saint has bis serpent-festival on the first l^ursday in May, 
Serpari or serpent-men carry coib of live reptiles in prooessian 
before his image, which in turn is hung wiBi serparts of ail 
sizes. The rites, we may suppose, have become modified and 
more orthodox, but none the less they are a valuable testimony 
to the persistence of the cult among people who still claim power 
over serpents and immunity from their bite, and who live hard 
by the home of the ancient tribe which ascribed its origin to 
the son of Circe.** One may recall the old cult of Sabazios where 

• Cf. the serpent-pillars found in the old Roman ptovinore of 
Europe (Frazer, Pausanids, iL 49, v. 478 seq.). Fot the KewStes, 
the fish and aerpent-like peoples struck down by Zens or Apollo, see 
Harrison, Annual of Brit. School at Athens, xv. 308 sqq. 

“ In popular MaoodonianlorethellghtaingortlinndM-isthoonfmy 

of the serpentKltBgon (G. F. Abbott, Macedonian FoMore,e6i ; 
cf. also Srhwartz, 150 sqq., W. R. Smith, i 75 > ■*• * ■ 

“ W. M. Ramsay, op. cit. i. 86 seq.: cf. Gutschimd, Rhetn. iius. 

^ 29, n. 2 (see, however, Frazer, GcAden Bough, hi. 

323 seq.). Pat analogous tzaditionB, see Fergusson, 32. 

“ See ANTicatlST; DxvU.: Duaoon. _ ^ „ 

“See further Frazer, Kingship, 184-1^: Schwartz, Tj seq.; 
Hocker, Deuleeher Volhsgtaube (CMtmffem, 1853),.p. &iiiilasw, 
food is offered to the snake of dough m the Punjab festival already 
mentioned (note * above). ....»» j ■/< u ■_ 

« The iestivel k described (as seen m i 9 <*) by. Mar^C. Ifar^, 
FoMore. xvHi {H07), 187 zqq. A cmnbinatiqe of a cult of ^ 
house-snake Witt tot of tolciiristiaa) saurtotto master 
houM if Mid to prevail ia nodera Greece (J* IdMVfoa, Momm 
Greek Religion, 1910, p. aOo). 
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aen waved gnat rad siakef over their headi ae marc^ m 
TWiimiiinn (Hw may even recall the cult of Dahomey. Mok- 
over. weflnd at Madaoatcar the prooesuon of the god (rf fertility 
md hl^ng, the pZTrfrarpnits who are the miiiiteni of 
hit vo^eance (B^aeer, Paus. v. 66 *eq.>. In a Bengal festival 
the men match entwined with serpents, while the chief man 
has a t^-boa or python round his neck and is carried or rides 
on a buffalo (Fergusson, 359). A^ain, among the Hoquis of 
America, where the snake-clan claim descent from a woman 
who gave birth to snakes, the reptiles an freely handled at the 
“ snake dances ” which are p^«med partly to secure the 
fertility of the soil.* 

niese last exan^les are tanportant becaose th^ illustrate the 
immense difficulty of determming the true significance oi any 
isolated piece of evidence. It cannot be assumed that 
isolated futures which find a parallel in more completely 
mMnu. known cults presuppose such cults; yet it may be in- 
ferred that they point to earlier, more perfect structures, 
to rites which perhaps linger only as a memory, and to conceptions 
and beiieis which have been elevated or modified by other religions. 
Hence also the impossibility oi treating the present subject schematic¬ 
ally. Apart from the more obvious characteristics of the seraent 
likely to impress all observant minds (| i), its essentially cMhonic 
cluuwter shows itself markedly when it is associated with the 
treasures and healing herbs of the earth, the produce oi the soil, 
the source of springs—and thence of all water—and the dust unto 
which all men return.* Although much evidence connects the 
serpent with the dtad^ especially as a guardian-spirit over the living, 
any discussion of this aspect of the subject is bound up with the 
vareing behefs regarding ancestors and death. Among the Arunta 
of Cenwal Austraua, the ghosts of the dead haunt certain localities, 
and, entering the bodies of passing women, are constantly rein¬ 
carnated ; the Black-snake dim oi Ac Warramunga tribe embodies 
the spirits which the original ancestor had deposited by a certain 
creek.' On the other hand, the " rattlesnake" men of the Moqui are 
merely transformations and expect to return at death to their 
orl^al reptile form (Maclonnan, 357). It is another stage when 
only the more conspicuous mortals assume serpent guise, and the 
ddneation of heroes involves yet another course of ideas. Here it 
is evident that some of the attributes of prominent serpent-gods will 
be purely secondary. Moreover, it is a human weakness to mani- 

S ulate one's ances^, and the common claim to be descended from 
le local godling is not to be confused with the Arunta type of 
reincarnation.' 

Again, in the part taken by ivernsn in serpent-lore other problemB 
of primitive society and religion intermingle. For example, when 
one considers how often milk is used in the tending and propitiation 
of veneraM snakes, it is noteworthy that in Roman cult the truly 
rustic deities are offered milk (Fowler), and it is no less singular 
that many of the old goddesses of Greece have serpent attributes 
(Harrison).* Mow anthropological research has vividly shown that 
vmman, naturally fitted (as it seemed) to understand the nresteiics 
of increase, was assigned a prominent jmrt in rites for the furtherance 
of gr»wU and ftrtilm. And the same thread of ideas seems to recur 
in the " wives " of the python Dafih-gbi (| 12), the Shakti cere¬ 
monies in India for the mcreaae of the divine energy of nature 
(Feigusson, 238 seq.), and, to a certain extent, in the providing of 

’ J. G. Bourke, Snaka-Danct of tit Moauis (1884), p. t8o seq,; 
tee Fraser, TaUm. and Exog. iii. 229 sqq. 

' Here one will note the prevalence of the ideas of " mother 
earth,” and also the association in higher religions of cbthonic 
powm with thh serpent, so, t.g. the winds' (visTwreas in Greece, 
d. Harrison, Frol. 68, t8i), subterranean go^ (for Assyria, cf. 
Ztit. f. Atsyr, [1894]p. Ii6,and for the Firms,Ferguaaon,p. 250 sm.). 
For the serpent (sometimes With anthio^orphic hints) in fee 
TabtUm dtooHomt, see R. Wflnsch, StOaamiai* VurfhKhnngttaftln 
(L*fp*fff> >898). 160 sqq., and for a Carthaginian triad of the under 
world (cf. the threefold Hecate) Incinding h-w-t (cf. ftaaiieaJl, Eve, 

* *•* Stmit. imer. (1903), p, 135. 

* fflllen, N. Tfibts of Ctniral Australia, 162, 330 

seq. (Flaser, Adamt, p. to); A. Ls^, Ot^us of Sidigion (1696), 

p. t»4. 

' Inere appears to be a fundamental incUnatioo towards idras of 
rebirth and rrineareation (see F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Study of 
Comp. Sotigion, 1908, pp. 30 sqq., jq sqq.); it would seem to be 
wrapped up in the feelmig of the easential " oue-ness ” of the group 
(inCrndittg Its deity), and involves the belief that such cwporate 
bodies never die (of. even the Roman oaoceptian oi the fan^, 

~ Eoman FtsHvalt, 103-105; Harrison, Joun. 

Sled. xlx. ssi. For the use of cf. ^aaer, AdtmU, 74 
(With the suggeetien that it is because Bdlk is the food of bahSs), 
OnolN U. tso, and F. Fawcett, flr«lr«t!Ger. BuO. (1900), iil. t, 48 
(a Sootti-ImUaii festival on tiw fifth of Srftvana, whan the seipeat- 
dcityisiaSMinmilk). 


deities or, demons of serpent-type with consorts.' There is evsrv- 
vrl^ a danger of misunderstand isoUted evidence, of wronalv 
dsisify^ ^ment motives, and rf overlooking necessary toks in 
tile ehaiin of sognment. There is an obvious development froin the 
serpent gHS reptile to the deity or the devil, and feat fee original 
thnum^hk form is not at once forgotten can be seen in fens 
Meii i ch ioa, Aeecnlapins Amynoe, in fee Cretan snake-goddesses 
or in the Buddhist topes illustrated by Fefguseon. But naturally 
there ore other developments to be noticed when origimdiy (listing 
sttributes aw combined, when, for example, Greek goddesses take 
the forms of birds as well as of snakes (Harrison, 322), or when the 
^tec snake-deity HuiUilcpocbtU, like fee Votan of the Mavas. has 
feathers (Maclennan, 364).^ 

Thus it wOl be perceived that the subject of this article involves 
at every turn problems of the history of thought (of. the 
difficulties in the discuesion of Tree-worship). Then is ample 
material for purely comparative purposes and for an estimate both 
of the general fundwental ideas and of the artificially-developed 
secondary speculations; but for any scientific research it is 
necessary to observe the social, nligions and historical conditions 
of the provenance and period of fee evidence, and for this the 
materim is often insufficient. The references in this article furnish 
fuller information and are usually made to works suitable for pur¬ 
ging the subject more thoroughly. One may also consult the 
English and foreign journals devoted to folklore, comparative 
religitm or anthropology (especially fee volumes of Folklore, Index, 
s.v. " Snakes '), and fee articles in this Encyclopaedia on fee various 
departments of primitive religion. In general, works which endea¬ 
vour to reduce the evidence for this fascinating subject to clear- 
cut sy^ms are more useful for fee data they provide than 
for their conclusions, and it is not unnecessary to warn readers 
against fee unscientific studies of " ophiolatry " and especially 
against " that portentous nonsense called fee ‘arkitc symbolism ’’’ 
(see E. B. Tylor's remarks, Primitive Culture, 4fe ed., ii. 239). 

(S. A. C.) 

SERPUKHOV, a town of Russia, in the govemrrtent of Moscow, 
62 m. by rail S. of the city of Moscow. The population in 1884 
was 22420, and 24,456 in 1897. Built on high cliffs on both banks 
of the river Nara, 3 m. above its confluence with the Oka, 
Serpukhov is an important manufacturing and commercial town. 
Its manufactories produce cotton and woollen stuffs, paper, 
leather, chemicals and candles. Petty trades are much developed 
in the nei^lxiurhood—textile fabrics, furniture, and earthenware 
and porcelain. The manufactured goods of Serpukhov are sent— 
mostly by rail—to the fairs of Nizhniy-Novgorod and the 
Ukraine, while large amounts of grain, hemp and timber, brought 
from the east down the Oka, are discharged at Serpukhov and 
sent on to Moscow and St Petersburg. The cathedral (1380) 
was rebuilt in the i8th century; the old fortress has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Serpukhov is one of the oldest towns of the principality of 
Moscow ; in 1328 it was a nearly independent principality under 
the protectorate of Moscow. Its fortress protected Moscow on 
the south and was often attacked by the Tatars; the Mongol 
prince Toktamish plundered it in 13S2, and the lithuanians in 
1410. In 1556 the town was strongly fortified, so that fifteen 
years later it was able to resist the Mongols. Its conunercial 
importance dates from the i8th century. 

BERRAMO T DOMINOUEZ, FRAMCISOO, Duke dk la Torse 
AND Count of San Antonio (1810-1885), Spanish marshal and 
statesman, was bom in the island of Leon at Cadiz on the ryth 
of December 1810. His father was a general officer and a Liberal. 
Serrano began his studies at Ver^a in the Basque provinces, 
became a <^et in 1822, comet in 1833 in the lancers of Sagunto, 
passed into the carabineers in 1829, and when the Carlist agitation 
began in 1833 he exchanged into fee cuirassiers. He foimed part 
of fee escort which accompanied Don Carlos, fee first pretender 
and brofeer of Ferdinand VII., to fee frontier of Portugal. As 

• Hare the transitioii from mother-right to paternity should 
psobably be taken into consideration. For the view that fee serpent 
as a gsm'au or daemon may be replaced by the human (and female) 
victim, udio fens becomes in time the guardian (cf. f 10), see J. C. 
Lawson, op. cit. pp. 371 sqq. 

T One may note fee Indian local saint Gilga, who punishes by 
auaha-btie and can cure his worfeippen (similarly fee Egyptian 
Meetaeger, the ssrpent-patroneas of fee Theban necropolis and the 
sespeat, the savionr-god of the I%rygian Hje r a p blis): he is repre¬ 
sented on horseback descending to fee infernal regions; over hm 
tm eaakee meet, one being coiled round the long staff whicb be 
holds Ib his hands (Crooke i. ns seq.). But how many different 
factan stay not have InflamGed the repiMtentation 1 
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ude>de<anp of Espoz y Ifina, then under the orders of Genhnls 
Cordotw and Eaputero^a the armies ol Queen Isabella, Serrano 
took such an aetive pnt in the Caiiist War from 1834 to 1S39 
that he rose from tire rank of captain tothat of brigadkr-genend. 
His services obtained for him the Crass of San Fernando and 
many medals, ht 1839 be was elected a member of Cortes for 
the first , time by Mala^, and in 1840 he was made a general of 
diviaon and commander of the district of Valencia, which he 
relinquished to take his seat in congrem. From that day Serrano 
became one of the chief miUtary politicians of Spain. In 1841 
he helped Espartero to overthrow the regency of Queen Christina; 
in 1843 at Barcelona he made a ■prmunciamuiUo against Espar- 
tero; he became minister of war in the Lopez c^inet, which 
convolmd the Cortes that declared Queen Isabella of age at 
fifteen, served in the same capacity in an Olozaga cabinet, 
sulked as long as the Moderados were in office, was made a 
senator in 1845, captain-general of Granada in 1848, and from 
1848 to 1853 lived quite apart from politics on his Andalusian 
estates or travelling abroad. He assisted Marshal O’Donnell in 
the military movements of 1854 and 1856, and was his .staunch 
follower for twelve years. O’Donnell made him marshal in 1856 
&nd captain-general of Cuba from 1859 to 1862 ; and Serrano 
not only governed that island with success, and did good service 
in the war in Santo Domingo, but he was the first viceroy who 
advocated political and financial reforms in the colony. On his 
return to Spain he was made duke de la Torre, grandee of the 
first class, and minister of foreign affairs by O’Donnell. Serrano 
gallantly exposed his life to help O’Donnell quell the formid¬ 
able insurrection of the 22nd of June 1866 at Madrid, and was 
rewarded with the Golden Fleece. At the death of O’Donnell, 
he became the chief of the Union Liberal, and as president of the 
senate he assisted Rios Rosas to draw up a petition to Queen 
Isabella against her Moderado ministers, for which both were 
exiled. Nothing daunted, Serrano began to conspire wfth the 
duke of Montpensier, Prim and Sagasta ; and on the 7th of July 
1868 Gonzalez Bravo had Serrano and other generals arrested 
and taken to the Canary Isles. There Serrano remained until 
Admiral Topete sent a steamer to bring him to Cadiz on the 18th 
of September of the same year. On landing he signed the mani¬ 
festo of the revolution with Prim, Topete, Sagasta, Martos and 
others, and accepted the command of the revolutionary army, 
with which he routed the troops of Queen Isabella under the 
orders of the marquis of Novaliches at the bridge of Alcolea. 
The queen fled to France, and Serrano, having entered Madrid, 
formed a Provisional Government, convoked the Cortes Con- 
stituyentes in February 1869, and was appointed successively 
presidentof the executive and regent. He acted very impartially 
as a ruler, respecting the liberty of action of the Cortes and 
cabinets, and bowing to their selection of Amadeus of Savoy, 
though he would have preferred Montpensier. As soon as 
Amadeus reached Madrid, after the death of Prim, Serrano 
consented to form a coalition cabinet, but it kept togrther only 
a few months. Serrano resigned, and took the command of the 
Italian king’s army against the Carlists in North Spain. He 
tried to form one more cabinet under King Amadeus, but ^ain 
resigned when that monarch declined to give his ministers 
dictatorial powers and sent for Ruiz Zorilla, whose mistakes led 
to the abdication of Amadeus on the iith of February 1873. 
Serrano would have nothing to do with the federal republic, 
and even conspired with other generals and politicians to over¬ 
throw it oh the *3rd of April 1873; but having failed, he had to 
go to France until Genem Pavia, on the eve of his coup i^iteU 
of &e 3rd of January 1874, sent for him to take the head of affairs. 
Serrano assumed once ihore the title of president of the execu¬ 
tive ; tried first a coaliticm cabinet, in which Martos and Sagasta 
soon quaixelled, then formed a cabinet presided over by Sagasta, 
which, however, proved unable to co^ with the miHtary and 
politi<^ agitation that brought about the restoration of the 
Bourbons, by aaoiixts prommctamiento tA the end of December 
1874, During the eleven mcmths he tmnained in office Serrano 
devoted his attention chiefly to the reorganization of finance, 
the renewal of r'elations with American and European powers, and 
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the suppiessien of lawsb. After the Restoiatkoi, Serranb spent 
some tone m France, returned to Madrid in 1876, attes>ded|palaoe 
receptions, took hit seat as a marshal in the senate, coquetted a 
little sra Sagasta in x88i, and fin^ gave his «q>ett su^Nct 
to the formation of a dynastic Left widi a democratie programme 
defended by his own nephew. General Lopez Dombiguez. He 
died in Madrid on the afith of November 1885, twenty-four hours 
after Alphoitso Xll. (A. E. H.) 

HEBBIS, OLIVIA (1771-18^), an English imt^tor, vdio 
claimed the title of Princess CNive of Cumberlaad, was bom at 
Warwick on the 3rd of April 1772. She was thS daughter of 
Robert Wilmot, a house-painter in that town, who subsequently 
moved to London. In 1791 she married her drasring-master, 

J ohn Thomas Serres (t759-i8a5), marine painter to George III., 
ut in 1804 separated from him. She then devoted herself to 
painting and literature, produciitg a novel, some poems and a 
memoir of her uncle, the Rev. Dr Wibnot, in which she 
endeavoured to prove that he was the author of the Letters of 
Junius. In 1817, in a petition to George III., she put ftwwmrd 
a claim to be the natural daughter of Henry Fredenck, duke of 
Cumberland, the king’s brother, and in 1820, after the death of 
George TIL, claimed to be the duke's legitimate dau^ter. 
In a memorial to George IV. she assumed the title of Pnncess 
Olive of Cumberland, placed the royal arms on her carriage and 
dressed her servants in the royal liveries. Her story represented 
that her mother was the issue of a secret marriage between 
Dr Wilmot and the princess Poniatowski, sister of Stanislaus, 
king of Poland, and that she had married the duke of Cumberland 
in 1767 at the London house of a nobleman. She herself, ten 
days after her birth, 'was, she alleged, taken from her mother, 
and substituted for the still-bom diild of Robert Wilmot. 
Mrs Serres’s claim was supported by documents, and she bore 
sufficient resemblance to her alleged father to be able to impose 
on the numerous class of persons to whom any item of so-cued 
secret history is attractive. In 1823 Sir Robert Peel, then Home 
Secretary, speaking in parliament,declared her claims unfounded, 
and her husband, who had never given her pretensions any 
support, expressly denied his belief in them in his will. Mrs 
Serres died on the 21st of November 1834, leaving two daughters. 
The eldest, who married Antony Ryves, a portrait painter, 
upheld her mother’s claims and styled herself Princess Invinia 
of Cumberland. In 1866 she took her case into court, producing 
all the documents on which her mother had relied, but the jury, 
without waiting to hear the conclusion of the rqply for the crown, 
unanimously declared the signatures to be forgeries. Mrs Serres’s 
pretensions were probably the result of an absurd vanity. 
Between 1807 and 1815 she hud managed to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of some members of the Royal family, and from this time 
onwards seems to have been obsessed with the idea of raising 
herself, at all costs, to their social level. The tale once invented, 
she brooded so continuously over it that she probably ended by 
believing it herself. 

See W. J. Thoms, Hannai Ligktfoot, and Dr Wilmofs PoUsk Princus 
(London, 1867); Pnncess of Cumberland's Statement to the Entlisk 
Nation; Annual Register (1866), Case of Ryves v. the Attorney- 
General. 

SBBTOBIUS, QD 1 NT 08 , Roman statesman and general, wm 
a native of Nursia in Sabine territory. After acquiring some 
reputation in Rome as a. jurist and orator, he entered iq>on a 
nuJitary career. He served under IJiuius in 102 ^.c. at the 
greal: .battle of Aquae Sextiae (mod. Aix) in which the Teutones 
were decisively dtfeated. In ^ he was serving in Spain. In 91 
he was quaestor in Cisalpine Gaa\, and on his ratum to Rome hg 
j would have been elected to the tribuneship but for the decided 
; opposition of Sulla. He now declared for Marius and the 
democratic party, though of Marius himself as a man he. )uwl the 
worst opinion. & must have been a consenting parW to tiw 
hideous massacres of Marius and Cinna in 87, thwab (« seems 
to have done ;what he could to miti^te their hori^. On 
Sulla’s return from the East in 83, Sertonus west to Spain, wheii;e 
he r^resented the Marian or democratic i^y, but without 
receiving any definite commission or appointment Having been 
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abMaed to witMwir to Afrito in oonseqiww of the tdvuice of 
the of Suite OTto tte Pyrenws, he carri^ on » cempMgB 

in MMretuuft, in- wludi he defeeted one of SuUt t generals nod 
castured Tingii <Teagier). This succett recommettded'him to 
toe people of toMm, note perticuteiiy to.toe Luiitanten tribes 
in tto went, wteen Konuu genento and governon of Suite’s 
party had plundered and oppressed. Brave and kindly, and 
fftbai with a rough telling eloquence, Sertorius waft jiiat 1^ man 
to impress them favourably, and the native miUtia, itokh he 
organwd, spoke of him as the “ new Eaonibol.” Many Roman 
refugees and deserters joined him, and with these and his Spanish 
volunteers he completely defeat^ one of Sulk’s generate and 
(hwe Q. CaedliuB Mcteilus Pius, who had been specially sent 
against him from Rome, out of Lusitania, or Further Spain as 
the Romans called it. Sertorius owed much of his success to his 
statesmanlike ability. His ol^t was to build up a stabk 
government in the country with the consent and co-operation 
of the people, whom he wished to civilize after the Ronsan 
model He established a senate of 300 members, drawn from 
Roman emigrants, with proboUy a spiinklin^ of the best 
Spaniards, and surrounded himseU with a Spanish bodyguard. 
For the children of the chief native ituniliei he provided a school 
at Osca (Huesca), where they received a Roman education and 
even edited the dress of Roman youths. Strict and severe 
as he was with hb aoldien, he was particuiaxly considerate to 
the people generally, and made their tmrdens as light as possible. 
It seems clear that be had a peculiar gift for evoking the en¬ 
thusiasm of rude tribes, and we can well understand how the 
famous white fawn, a present from one of the natives, which 
was hb constant companion and was supposed to communicate 
to him the advice of the goddess Diana, promoted his popularity. 
For six years be may be said to have really ruled Spain. In 77 
he was joined by M. Perperna (or Perpenim) Vento from Rome, 
with a following of Roman nobles, and in toe some year the great 
Pompey (7,0.) was sent to conquer him. Sertorius proved 
himself more toan a match for hb adversaries, utteriy defeating 
their united forces on one occasion near Saguntum. Pompey 
wrote to Rome for reinforcements, without which, he said, be 
and MeteUos would be driven out of Spain. Sertorius was in 
league wito the pirates in the Mediterranean, was negotiating 
wrto the formidable Mithrodates, and was in communication 
with the insurgent ^ves in Italy. But owing to jealousies 
among the Roman officers who served under him and the 
Spaniards of hi^r rank he could not maintain hb position, 
and hb iniluenoe over toe native tribes slipped away from him, 
though he won victories to the test. In 72 he was assassinated 
at a banquet, Perperna, it seems, being the ohbf instigator id 
the deed. 

See Plvtarcb’s lives of Sirtoritis and Pompey \ Appian, BiB. dv. 
and Hhpaniea ; tbe fragments of Sallnst; Dio Cassias xxxvi. 
25, 27, H, xKv. 47 ; Veil. Bat. ii. 25, 29, 30, 90. 

SBRUIinR, reABHE MATHIBU PHIUBBRT, Cotm (1742- 
iSrq), FVench soldier, was born at Laon of middle-class parent¬ 
age. After being lieutenant of the I.aan militia, he entered the 
royal armv, and served in the campaigns in Hanover (1759), 
Portugal (1762) and Corsica (1771). At thebeginning of, .the 
Revohition he ^d attained the rank Of major, and In its course 
he became colonel, brigadier-general and finally genera! of 
division. He fought under Kellermimn and B. L. J. Schfirer 
in the army of the Alps in 1795, and imder Bonaparte in Italy 
at Vico, Mondovi, Castiglione and Mantua. Besides his railttaiy 
qualities, he toowed great administrative talent in governing 
Venice (1797) and LuCch (*798). He helped Bonaparte in the 
coup df^ of 18 Britmaiire, and had a briuiant career under the 
empire, when he was made senator, count, msrshal, and pvernor 
of the palace of the Invalided. Ih 1814, however, he voted for 
toe downfall of Hapoleon, and under the Restoration was made 
teneer of Police., He was dismissed from aB hb posts fOr having 
J^ed Napoleon during toe Hundred Days, and died ih tetire- 
nefit; A ttatue has been raised to hb memory at Leon. ' 

See L. Taetey, Vn 6Mraf it Vatmit i’lUtUt, Struriir (Parte, 
4899 ). 


IIBVAL (Fetu lersoQ, mt African wildcat, rai^pi^ frooi 
Algeria to toe Cape. It is (rf soedhtaa aiae, wito <laim bnibg 

short tail, and tawi^ fur spotted with Made; toe headlmd body 

m^ meaaure 40 in. and toe tail a 6 in, tfessis Nicolte tad 
^ngtoB, jomt autlwre of The Spertsmm in South Africui state 
that the serv^ b fairly common in South Centra Africa, frequent¬ 
ing the tbkk bush near rivers, and preying on the twmiw ant f. 
lopes, guinea-fowls and francolina Tm maatlee mMin from its 
skin are reserved for chiefs and dignitaries of native tribes. 
Serval kittens can be tamed with little trouble, but are difficult 
to rear.. 

SBSVAM, JOBBPH HlOilBL AXTQDU (1737-1807), Frento 
publicist, was born at Romans (Dauphind) on the 3rd of Novem¬ 
ber 1737. After studying law he was appointed auoced^eral 
at the pariement of Grenoble at the age of twenty-seven. In 
his Ditcows sur la juttice crminelle (1766) he made an eloquent 
protest against l^al abuses and the severity of the criminal code. 
In 1767 be gained great repute by his ddence of a Protestant 
woman who, as a result of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
had b«n abandoned by her Catholic husband. In 1772, how¬ 
ever, on the pariement refusii^ to accede to his request that a 
present made by a grand seigneur to a singer should be annulled 
on the ground of immorality, he resigned, and went into retire¬ 
ment. He excused him.self on the score of ill-health from sitting 
in the States General of 1789, to which he had been elected 
deputy, Md refused to take hb scat in the Carpi LegisluSf under 
the Empire. Among his writings may lie mentioned Rifiexions 
sur Us Confessions it Rousseau (1783) and Essai sur la 
formation ies assemblies noEonaies, provinciales, et municipaUs 
(1789). Hb CEuvres cheisies and (Etaires tnldites have been 
published by De Portets. His brother Joseph Seevan de 
Gbebey (1741-1808) was war minbter in tli* Girondist ministry 
of 1792. 

See" Lettresin6ditesdeServao,"inSo«»»ni>s»<in<»«OTr« (vol.iv., 
Parts, 190a]. 

SraVAN (or Seevando known as Servandoni), JEAN 
NICOLAS (1695-1766), French decorator, architect and scene- 
painter, was born on the 2nd of May 1695. He was the son of a 
carriage-builder at Lyons. From 1724 to 1742 he was director 
of decorations at the Parb Opera, at tl»t time situated in a wing 
of the Polab-Roy^. Hb activity was considerable, whether as 
a painter or as an inventor of scenic contrivances for fetes at the 
marriage of royal personages. He also designed the decorations 
for altars, and the fajade for the church of Saint Sulpice in Paris. 
He died in Paris on the 19th of January 1766. Hb writings 
include Description abregee de I’eglise Saint Pierre de Rome 
(Parb, 1738), and La Relation de la representation de la foret 
enckantie sur k theatre des Tuikries, le ji mars i 7 S 4 - 

SBBVETU8, MICHAEL [Micuee Serveio] (1511-1553), 
physician and polemic, was born in 1511 ’ at Tudela in Navarre, 
hb father being Hernando Villanueva, a notary of good frunily 
in Aragon. Hb surname b given by himself as “ Serveto ” 
in his early works, “per.Michaelem Serueto, alias Reues.” 
Later he Latinbed it “ &rvetus ’’; when writing French (1553) 
be signs,*' Michel Senietus.” ‘ It b probable that he was of toe 
same family as toe Spanish eocleaiastic Marco Antonio Serveto 
de Reves (a. 1598), bom at Villanueva de Sjgena in the diocese of 
Huesca (Latassa, HiN, nuem, ifijS, I 609). At tob place b the 
traditional mansion of the famUy, and in the parish church the 
lamily altar wito the family arms {Christian Life, 2^ Sept 
18^1 Servetus at Geneva makes VSlwueva ms birthplace, 
aaiig^g it to tte adjoining diocese of Lerida. Bb later adopted 
suniame, Viltenovamis or ^ Vilteneufve, was no mere pseudonym 
since he followed Us father’s example. Of bb education we only 
know that hb .father sent him to study tew at Toulouse, where 
he first became acquainted with the Bihk (15281 From 1525 
he had found a patron in Juan de QiuntaBa(d. 1534), a Franciscan 

' Thfa date rests on hte ostn testhnony (both at Vienna and 
Geneva) and that o< Calvin. An teolated pMsag e of the Geneva 
tMttenooy may be cited in favebr of 1309. . 

* Tpf) term .Servet first appeara in a letter of Oecolampadlnt to 
the senate of Basel (isvl and is never used by himself. Mosheims' 
“Bervede ** is an liin^iary -term. 
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ixomoted ia t5|o to be confessor to Charles V. In the tram of 
Qtaffitana be witnessed at Bologna the double coronation of 
(Carles in Febraarjr 1530, visited Augsboig, and perhaps saw 
LuAer at Coburg. The spectacle of m adoration of the pope 
at Bcdogna impressed hun strongly in an anti-papal ditectioi^ 
He left Quintana, visited Lyons and Geneva, r«>a»ed to Oecolm- 
padius at Basel, and pushed on to Bucer and Capita at Stcass- 
burg. Cbnsiderable attention was attracted by his first publica¬ 
tion, Dt Trimlatis tnoribus (i^3_r, printed by John Setser at 
Hagenau). It is crude, but original, and earnest, and shows a 
wide range of reading very remarkable in so young a man. 
Melanchthon writes “ Servetum mul um lego." Quintana, who 
describes him as ii pcmdissitno ingepto, and gran sophista, 
thought the matter was Serveto’s, but the execution too good 
to be his (H. Lfimmer, M numenta Vatieana, i86x, 109). The 
essay was followed in 1532 by a revised presentation of his views 
in dialogue form. We next find him at Lyons (1535) editing 
scientific works for the Trechsel firm, adopting the " Villano- 
vanus ” surname, which he constantly used till the year of his 
death. At Lyons he found a new patron in Or Symphorien 
Champier (Campegius) (1472-1539), whose profession he resolved 
to foUow. Resorting (1536) to Paris, he studied medicine under 
Johann Giinther, Jacques Dubois and Jean FerneL It was in 
1 5 i^i when Calvin was on a hurried and final visit to France, that 
in Paris he first met Servetus, and as he himself says, proposed 
to set him right on theological points.' Servetus succeeded 
Vesalius as assistant to Gunther, who extols his general culture, 
and notes his skill in dissection, and ranks him vix uUi secundus 
in knowledge of Galen. He graduated in arts, and claims to have 
graduated in medicine (of this there is no record at Paris), 
published six lectures on “ syrups " (the most popular of his 
works), lectured on geometry and " astrology " (from a medical 
point of view) and defended by counsel a suit brought against him 
(March T538) by the medical faculty on the ground of his astro¬ 
logical lectures. In June 1538 he writes from Louvain (enrolled 
there as a university student on the 14th of December 1537 as 
Michael Villanova) to his father (then resident at San Gil), 
explains his removal from Paris, early in September, in conse¬ 
quence of the death (8th August) of his master (d senor mi 
maestro), says he is studying theology and Hebrew, and proposes 
to return to Paris when peace is proclaimed. After this he 
practised medicine for a short time at Avignon, and for a longer 
lieriod at Qiarlieu (where he contemplated marriage, but was 
deterred by a physical impediment). In Septembtf 1540 he 
entered himself for further study in the medied school at Mont¬ 
pellier, possibly gaining there a medical degree. 

Among atteniknts on his Paris lectures was Pierre Pauhnier, 
since 1528 archbishop of Vienne. Pauhnier now invited Servetus 
to Vienne as his confidential physician. He thus acted for 
twelve years (1541-1553), making money by his pptctice, and also 
by renewed editorial worit for the Lyons publishers—^work in 
which he constantly displayed bis passion for original discovery 
in all departments. Outwardly he was a conforming Catholic; 
privately he pursued bis theological speculations. It is probable 
that in 1541 he had been rebaptized (he maintained the duty of 
adult baptism at the age of thirty). Late in 1545, or very early 
in 1546, he opened a fatd correspondence with Calvin, forwarding 
the manuscript of a much-en^ged revision of his theological 
tracts and expressing a' wish to visit Geneva. Calvin replied 
(13th February 1541^ in a letter now lost; in which, he says, 
he expressed him^ “plus durement que ma coustume ne 
porte." On the saaie day he wrote to Guillaume Farel, “ si 
venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exite nunquam 
patiar,” and to Pierre Viret in the same terms. Evidwtly 
Servetus had warning that if he went to Geneva it was at his 
peril. Writing to Abel Pouppin (in or about 1547) he complains 
that Calvin would not return bis miuiuseript, and adds, “ mihi 
ob earn rem moriendum esse certo scio.” The volume of theo¬ 
logical tracts, again recast, was declined by two Basel publishers, 
Jean Frellon (at Calvin’s instance) and Marrimis, but an edition 
> Beia blconrecRy makes Servetus the challenger, and the date 
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of looe copies was aeeretiy ’printed at Vieaaa by Balthasar 
AmoUet Ready the 3rd of Januan 1553, the bulk^ the 
impawn was privately cbo^iimed to Lyons and FtoiildAt for 
the Eafter market. Qa 36tii Fraruazy^ a letter^ endosii^g a sl^t 
of the printed book, and revealing & secret of its autiwniiim, 
WM ratten from Geneva by Guillaume. H. C de IVye, foimi^ 
«««■»» of Lyons, to his cousin Antoine Aijnm in ttat city. 
The letter bears no sim of dictation ly Calvmfwho roust, how- 
ever, haw hirnished the enclined sheet), ije Tiye’s part may 
be explained by an old grudge of h» aganutt the Lyons book¬ 
sellers. For a subsequent letter Calvin fumidted (reluctantly, 
according to de Trye) samples of Servetus’s handwriti^eimressly 
to sewre his conviction, The inquisitor.genend at Lyons, 
Matthieu Ory (the “ Doribus " of RaMais) took up the ease on 
i2th March ; ^rvetus was interrogated on »6th March, arrested 
cm 4th April, and examined on the two following diys. His 
defence was that, in correspondence with Calvin, teud assumed 
the character of Servetus for purposes of discussion. At 4 a.k. 
on 7th April he escaped from his prison, evidentlv by connivance. 
He took the road for Spain, but turned back m fear of arrest. 
How he spent the next four months is not known. His own 
account is that he never left France ; Calvin believed he was 
wandetmg in the North of Italy; the absurd suggestion that he 
lay hid as a conspirator in Geneva was first started by J. Spon 
(Hist, de Gmive, 1680). On Saturday the rsth of August he 
rode into Louyset, a village on the French side of Geneva. Next 
morning, haying sold his horse, he walked into Geneva, put up at 
" the Rose,” and asked for a boat to t^e him towards Ziirich on 
his way to Naples. Finding he could not get the boat till next day 
(Monday) he attended afternoon service (he would probably have 
got into trouble if he had not done so), was recognized at church 
par quelifuesfrires,mi immediately arrested. ITieprocess against 
him (Nicholas de la Fcmtaine being in the first instance the 
nominal prosecutor) lasted from 14th August to 26th October, 
when sentence “ estre brusle tout vyfz ’’ was passed, and carried 
out next day at Champel (Oct. 27th, 1553), Calvin would have 
had him beheaded. Meanwlule the civil tribunal at Vienne had 
ordered (17th June) that he be fined and burned alive; the 
sentence of the ecclesiastical tribunal at Vienne was delayed 
till 23rd December. Jacques Charmier, a priest in Servetus’s 
confidence, was condemned to three years’ imprisonment in 
Vienne, 'flie only likeness of Servetus is a small copperplate 
by C. Sichem, 1607 (often reproduced); the original is not 
known and the authenticity is uncertain. In 1876 a statue of 
Servetus was erected by Don Pedro Gonsalez de VelaMo in 
front of his Institute AntropoIPgico at Madrid; in 1903 an 
expiatory block was erected at Champel; in 1907 a statue was 
erected in Paris (Place de la Mairie du 3 ^* itirrondissement); 
another is at Aromnese ; another was prepared (i9io)for erection 
at Vienne. 

The religiou. views of Servetus, marked by strong Indivldoallty, 
are not easily described in terms of current systems. His denial of 
tlm tripersonality of the Godhead and the eternity of the Son, alMg 
with bis anabaptitm, made bis system abhorrent to Catholics and 
Protestants alike, in spite of his Intense BibhCism, hre passionate 
devotion to the person of Christ, and his Christocontric scheme of 
the universe. His earliest theological writings, in which he approxi¬ 
mates to the views of F. Socinus, are better known than his r^ier 
work. He has been classed with Aiians, hut he endorses in his own 
way the homoousian formula, and denounces Arius as " Christ) 
gl|»ise incapacissimua." He has had many critics, some apoloelsts 
(e.g. Postel and Lincurlus), few followers. The fifteen condemnatory 
clauses, prefacing the sentence at Geneva, set forth in detaj] that be 
wasguilty of heresies, bla^bemously expressed, against the founda¬ 
tion the Christian religion. An instance of hiB mjurious language 
was found In his use of the term " trinitaires " to denote " eenx qtii 
cioyent cn la Trinlte.'' No law, current in Centiva, has ever been 
adduced as enacting the capital sentence. Claude Rigot, the pro- 
oureur-gfinfiral put it to Servetus that bis le^ education must mive 
warned him of the provisions of the code of Justinian to thia efifoct; 
but in 1533 all the old laws on the subject of religion had bbeti set 
aside at Geneva; the only civil penalty recognized by the edtets of 
1343 being banishment The Swiss churches, while agte^ig to 
condemn Servetus, say nothing of capital pnnitinnent in their 
letters of advice. The extinct law seems to have been revived tor 
the ocoagion. A valuable controversy followed on' the guestkm 
of executing heretics, in which Beza (for), Mina Celsl (agitot). 
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■kd Mmml caiutie anonymou* writem (etpecially CaatcUio) took 
Pttifti- 

TMIoUowIngtoallatofliJawritingg:— _ 

a. DUriotomm d» TfiniUOt liM dw (HageuM, 153^; ^ 
(•p^ta <rf I and ^ to pan iot onginala; No. 1 in Dutch venuon 
(iwio), by xcUo. 

3. CUmdii Ptohnuui AUxandrini enpapMcat marraHonis libri 
&; €M BiUbaldi PircUhiymeri tntmilatKmt, ttd ad Graeea t$pri$ca 
tmtiaria a Mieiaelt ViUanmaao jam pnmum rtcogniH. Adjicta 

and Call 


^mpiariV'a’Mielutk Villanmam jam frimu 
iatuptf ab lodtia scbolia,^^. MalcWor 


ditcta 

Trechtol 


_ omparative geographer; the paaa 

criminated on his trial as attacking w verity of Uosea is from 
Loreni Fricae; the accounts of the tanguage and character of modem 
nations show origiiud observation. 

4. In Ltonaraam Fachtium apologia. Aatore Michatlt Vittano- 
vano (1336, reproduced by photc^pby, 1909). 

3. Syrupomm universa ratio «c. (nuis, 1537); four subsequent 
editions; lateat, Venice, 1348 {six lectures on digestion; syrups 
treated in fifth lecture). 

6 . l/fichaelit Villanovani in quondam medicum apologetica dis- 
uptatio pro astrolmia (Paris, 1538; reprinted, Berbn, 1880); the 
medicus is loan l^ault, who mte: 
astronomy, in 


Joan l^ault, who 
including meteorolog 


ntermpted Servetus’s lectures on 


Bibtia Sacra ta Santis Pagnini traloHone 


7. Bibtia Sacra sa Santis Pagnini tralationc . . . recogniia et 
seholiis illnstrata, See. (Lyons, Hugo k Porta, 1342, fol.), remarkable 
for its theory of prophecy, explained in the preface and illustrated in 
the notes. 

8. D'Artignv says Servetus/if bs orgiimetts to a Spanish version of | 
the Summa ot Aquinas; this, and divsrs traitis de grammaire from | 
Latin into Spanish have not been identified. 



Piinyer’s Ds M. Servsti doctrina (1876), is useful 


ung first slxteeit pages are replaced by a transcript 
the original draft, containing matter not in the print (this supple¬ 
mentary manuscript was reproduced by 
photography, 1909}; a transcript of other 
portions of toe ebaft is in the Bibl. Nat., 
raiis; partly reprinted (London, 1733;, 

S ies m London and Paris); reprintM 
e for page) from toe Vienna copy 
emberg. Ran, 1790); German version, 
by B. Spless (Witebaden, 1892-1893); the 
lut section, Apologia to Melanchtoon, is 
given in the original Latin. The book is 
not strictly anonymous; toe initials 
M.S.V. are given at the end; the name 
Sernetus on p. 199. The often-cited 
description of toe pulmonary circulation 
(which ocean in toe 1346 draft) begins 
P. 169 ; it has escaped even Slgmond that 
Servetus had an idea of the composition 
of water and of air; the hint for Ws re¬ 
searches was the dusil form of the Hebrew 
words for blood, water, d;c. Two treatises, 

Ossidsrim {ants 1543) and Ds iribusimpos- 
loribas (1398) have been wrongly ascribed 
to Servetus. Most of his few remaining 
letters are printed by Mosheim ; bis letter 
from louvain was despatched in duplicate 
(to evade capture), but both were seised; 
one is in toe Record Office (U. 140), toe 
other in toe British Museum (Cotton MSS., 

Galba B. x.). 

Aotboritixs. —^The literature relating to 
Servetus is very large; a biWii^phy » in 
A. v. d. Linde, Miekasl Ssrvst (1891); the 
following are among the Impomnt pieces. 

Calvin's Defsnsio onhodoxae ftdsi (1534) (in 
French, Diclaration pour mainlenfr, &c., 
t.834)1 is the source of prevalent misconcep¬ 
tions as to Server's opinions, and atti¬ 
tude on his trial. De la Roche's Historical 
Atcaant in Mm. of Lit, (1711-1712) (in 
French, Bibliolk. A^. Amsterdam^ 1717) 


giiwn in 4 ral. vliL (1870) of toe Coipas rsjo rm a to ram edition of 
Calvin'* wmrk*; Sc^'s Hist, da psapia, ds Gtnivt, voU iv. (187;), 
has a good account of both trials. The' passage on the pulmonary 
circulation, first noticed by W. Wotton, Hsflsctions apon Anc. ark 
Mod. laaming (1694), has given rise to a Hteratuie of its own; see, 
especially, Tt^'S Dm Bntdackang dss BlatMrtulaafs, See. (1876); 
Hoidey, m Fortnightly Rsv. (Febru^ 1878); Tollin’s Kritischs 
Bst^lmngsrs ohtr^Harvey and seine Vorgdnger^ (1882). Otoer 
_ e. . _ __-_j Slgmond, 

Servetus as 
[87&-1878); 

(1876), is usefuC From a Unitarian 
point of view, Servetus is treated oy R. Wright, Apology (1807); 
w. H. Drummond, D.D. (1848); R. Wallace, Antilrin. Biog. (1830); 
J. S. Porter, Servetus ana Calvin (1834). E. Saisset, Sev. des deax 
mondes (1^8), treats Servetus as a {Atheist; he is followed by 
Menendez Peiaym Los Heterodoaos espanoles (1880, vol. ii.), and by 
R. Willis, M.D., Servetus and Calvin (1877, an unsatisfactory book ; 
cf. A. Gordon, Theol. Rev., April and July 1878). Of Servetus's 
personal character the beat vindication is Tollin's CharacUrbild M. 
Servets (1676, in French, with additions by Daidier, Portrait Carac- 
Ure, 1879). His story has been dramatized by Max Ring, Die 
Genfer (1830), by Jose Echegaray, La Muerte en los Labios (1880), 
by Albert HamsLms.Servet (1881), and by Prof. Shields, I'Ae Reformer 
of Geneva (1897). Recent pamphlets by Spanish and French writers 
are numerous ; some of the illustrations in Dr W. Osier's Mrchael 
Servetus (1909), are useful., (A. Go.*) 

SERVIA> [Sriiya], an inland kingdom of south-eastern 
Europe, situated in the north of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The frontier, as defiried by the Berlin Treaty of 1878, is, 
roughly speaking, indicated by rivers in the north, and by 
mountains in the south. In the north, between Verciorova and 


Ac- (,S 7 *S) (materials furnished by Mos¬ 
heim) Is superseded by Mosheim^ Anderweitiger Vertach (1748, 
with ^rpendix. Neat Naehrichfen, Ste., 1730), reproducing toe 


Ql^fcpiet valuaUe iurticle» NouVv JOiCt* kisMpie. iv. (1756)^ 

(ia English, by Rev. James Yair, 1771) makes no use ol%sbeim’s 
later .wsearches. Treohset's Die Prof. AnHtrinilaires vor F. SoHn, 
bk. I, (2839), use* aU available material up to date. The investiga¬ 
tions of H. TolUn, H.D. (forty separate articles in variods Journals, 
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Belgrade, the Danube ditddes Servia from Hungary for 157 m.: 
and between Belgrade and the border village of Racha the 
Save divides it from Croatia-Slavonia for 80 m. In the north¬ 
west the Drina flows for 102 m. between Bosnia and Servia; 

> The EugUsh-^ieakiag races alone write this word with a v 
instead of a 4 , Servia for Serbia ; a practice resented by the ^rbs, 
as suggesting the derivation of their tuune fnnn the liatia Strvas, 
" a slave. 
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in tbe noithreast the Danube, for 50 m., and the Timok for 
33 m., conititute reqsectivety the Romanian and Bulgarian 
bouadaiies. Various mountau ninges mark the froatKis of 
Bosnia, on the west, Turkey on the south-west and south, anri 
Bulgaria on the souA and south-east. Aocoiding to the survey 
earned out by the Serviui general staff in 18S4. the area of tbie 
country is 18,78s sq. m. 

AfouMtetns.—The mountain groups which rise confusedly over 
almost the whole surface of the land, fall into two main blocks, one 
on either side of the river Morava. On the east of this river, three 
vast ranges, ths Transylvanian Alps, the Balkans and Rhodope, 
encroach upon Servian soil; while on the west there is a chaos of 
mountain masses, outliers the Bocnian and Albanian highlands. 

Rivtrs .—The chief navigable river of Servia is the Danube, which 
enters the country at Belgrade and pierces the Transylvanian Alps 
by way of the Kazan (<.«. “ Caiddron ") Pass, near the famous Iron 
Gates (see Rumania). The Timok, which formed the Bulgarian 
frontier as long ago as the 9th century, springs in the western 
Balkans, or Stara Fhinina, and issues into the Danube, near Negotin, 
after a course of 70 m. Sooner or later, indeed, all the Snvian 
rivers reach the Danube. The Save, which is also navigable, meets 
it at Belgrade, alter being joined, at Racba, by the Drina, a Bosnian 
river, which rises on tiie Montenegrin border, 155 m. S. by W. Neat 
Obrenovats the Kolubata also enters the Save, after traversing 
45 m. from its source in the Sokolska Gora. Apart irom frontier 
rivers, the most important stream is the Morava, which, rising on 
the western slopes oi the Kara Dagh, a little beyond the Servian 
irontier, enters the country with a north-easterly course near the 
extreme S.E., and then turns N.N.W. and flows ahnoat in a straight 
line through the heart of the kingdom to the Danube. Its total 
length is about 150 m. In the upper part of its course it is known 
as the Bulgarian Morava, and only after receiving the Servian 
Morava on Uie left is it known as the Morava simply or as the Great 
Morava. The Servian Morava is joined on the south by the Ibar, 
which comes from the Albanian Alps; the combined length of these 
rivets being about 130 m. Tho only other important tributary of 
the Great Morava is the Nishava, wiiich it receives on the right, at 
Nish. This stream flows 68 m. W. by N. irom its source among the 
foothills of the Stara Pianina. The valleys of all these rivers, 
especially those of the Bulgarian and the Great Morava, and of the 
Nishava, contain considerable areas of level or low-lying country 
well suited for the growth of com, and tlie low grounds along tho 
Save and the Danube from the Drina to the Morava are also well 
adapted for agriculture, except the tract of fenland called the 
Machva, in the extreme north-west. 

Geology .—^The geological structure of Servia is varied. In the 
south and west the sedimentary rocks most largely developed are 
of ancient, pre-Carboniferous date, interrupted by considerable 
patches of granite, serpentine and other crystaUine rocks. Beyond 
this belt there appeu in the north-west Mesozoic limestones, such 
as occupy so extensive an area in the north-west of the Balkan 
Peninsula generally, and the valleys opening in that quarter to the 
Dnna have the same desolate aspect as bdongs to ^esa rocks in 
the rest of that region. In the extreme north-east the crmtalline 
schists of the Caipatliians extend to the south side of the Danube, 
and stretch parallel to the Morava in a band along its right bank. 
Elsewhere cast of the Morava the prevailing rocks belong to the 
Cretaceous series, which enters Servia irom Bulgaria. The Shumadia 
is mainly occupied by rocks of Tertiary age, with intervening patches 
of older strata; and the Rndnik Mountains are traversed by metal¬ 
liferous veins of syenite. 

Minerals. —Gold, silver, iron and lead were worked by the 
Romans, whose operations can still be traced in the Kostulats mine, 
near Fozharevats, and elsewhere. Even more ancient is the Avals 
mercury mine, near Belgrade. The heaps of d6bris whicli cover 
so many acres near Belg^e, on tile Kopaonik foothills and in the 
Toplitsa valley bear witness to the importance of tiiis industiy in 
the past. Dumg the later middle ages the Servian mines brought 
in a large revenue to the merchant princes of Ragusa. They pros¬ 
pered greatly during the 14th century, but Turkish rule put a stop 
to this industry after 1439; and the revival only began in 18^5, 
under the patronage of I^ce Miloah. The richest com and lignite 
seams occur among the north-eastern mountains, generally near the 
Danube or Timok, and along the Morava. They are worked by the 
state, by Belgian companies and by private enterprise, the output 
in 1907 being valued at ,£131,000. Lead is principally raised in the 
Podiinye, especially at Krupan; and at Kuchayna, in the Pozhare- 
vats department, where zinc and small quantities of gold and silver 
are obtained. Antimony is mined at &yecbar. C^per and iron 
are worked by Belgians at Maydanpek, the chief mining centre 
east of the Morava. Nickel, mercuty, manganese, graphite, 
marble, sntohnr and oil shales ate found in various regions/ but 
the mineral resources of tiie country, as a whole, remain almost 
imdeveloped. 

The numerous mineral springs are even more neglected than the 
mines. Waters rich in iodine and sulphur occur in the MoChva. 
About 1878 an munccessful attempt was made to convert 
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Arandydovatt into a popular iMalth-iwoct The hatiw near Niib 
and Vtanya am coinpuativaly pto^etoua, while the begatiinl 
surroundings attract visitors even nom abroed. 

ClimgU.—Tiee climate of Setvia is on the whole mffd, ttiongh 
subject to the extremes cheaetarietic of inland Eastern cOBBteiet. 
In summer the temperature may rise ee high as 106° 7 ., sAUe ia 
winter it oiten sinks to 13° or even ao* below zero. The bigMylBg 
valleys in the south are colder than the nst of the country, not ooly 
on account of tiieir greater elevation but alio because of theii being 
exposed to cold winds from the north and norffi-eest. 

Fauna. —^I'he wild life of the Servian hidilands is unusually vuiad. 
A few bears and wild boats and lynxes find shelter in the remoter 
forests, with many badgers, wolves, foxes, wildcats, martens and 
weasels. Otters am common along the rivers; chasoois may very 
rarely be seen on the least accessible peaks; roe-deer, mo-deet, 
squinelB and rabbits people the lower woodlands; and hares ahound 
in the open. Tho Dtavtt is extinct. Among land birds may be 
enumerated several varieties of eagle, vultur^ falcon, owl, crow, 
jay, magpie, stork, quail, thrush, dove, Ac. Hieasants are easily 
acclimatized; grouse and woodcock are indigenous on the uplaaib 
of the nortii; partridges, in all districts. Game laws were instituted 
in 1898. Innumerable aquatic birds haunt the banks of the Save, 
Danube and Drina, and the lower reaches oi the Timok and Morava; 
among them being pelicans, cranes, grey and white herons, and many 
other Kinds of waders, besides wild geese, ducks, tail and snipe. 
Edible frogs, tree-frogs, lizards, snakes, tortoises and scorpions ate 
found in w parts. The principal fisheries are in the Danube and 
Save. 

Forests .—^About one-tenth of the land is coveted by forests, which 
give place, At an altitude of 5000 it, to lichens and mosses. Littic 
care was bestowed on forestry in the 19th century, apart from 
government supervision of tlie national and communal domains, 
a task usually del^ated to the local mayor. Much of the finest 
timber was felled in the wars of 1876-1878 and of 1883, and the 
rights of gnuing and wood-cutting also caused widespread de¬ 
struction. ^e total forest area (ofiicial estimate, 1909) is about 
3,800,000 acres, of which 1,623,000 belong to the communes and 
1,375,000 to the state. Oaks and beeches predominate in the north ; 
pines, often of gigantic size, among the fantastic white or grey rocks 
of the wild south-western ridges. 

A^culture .—Servian methods of farming remain in many 
respects primitive. Real progress was, however, achieved in 
the period 1890-1910, chiefly owing to improvements in agri¬ 
cultural education. Indian com is the principal crop, for cora- 
cake forms the staple diet of the peasantry, while the groin is 
also used for feeding pigs, the heads for feeding cattle and the 
stubble for manure. The normal yield exceeds 5,000,000 
bushels yearly, wheat coming next with a little Im than 
4,000,000. Flax, hemp and tobacco are also grown; hemp 
especially near Leskovats. The cultivation of sugar-beet, 
introduced in 1900, became an important industry, but the 
attempt to introduce cotton failed. The native tobacco planta¬ 
tions meet all the local demand, except for a small quanti^ of 
'lurkish tobacco imported for the manufacture of special blends. 
The best Servian wines are those of Negotin and Semendria. 
Before the appearance of Phylloxera in 1882 wine was exported 
to France and Switzerland, but in 1882-1895 thousands of 
acres of vines were destroyed. Phylloxera was checked by the 
importation of American vines and the establishment of si^ools 
of viticulture. The creation of state vine-nurseries, stodeed with 
American plants, was authorized by a law of 1908. Orchards 
are vety extensive, and all the fruits of central Europe will 
thrive m Servia. The_ chief care is bestowed on plums, from 
which is distilled a mild spirit known as raki or rahtya. The 
favourite kind of raki is shHvovitsa (the sliunneitz of Austria), 
extracted solely from plums. There u a considerable trade in 
dried plums and plum marmalade. Bees are very generally 
kept, the honey being consumed in the country, the wax ex¬ 
port^. Mulberries are wown on many farms for rilkworms; 
sericulture is encouraged and taught by the state, and over 
100,000 lb of cocoons are annually exported. Relatively to its 
population, Servia possesses a greater number of sheep (3,160,000 
m 1905) and pigs (908,000 in 1905) than any country in Europe. 
Large herds of swiiu fatten, in summer and autumn, on the beea- 
mast and acorns of the forests, returning in winter, to the low¬ 
lands. The Servian pig is pure white or black, but other breeds, 
notably the Berkshire and Yorkshire, are kept. De^ite Ameri¬ 
can competition and Austro-Hungarian tariffs f^ export of 
swine remains the principal branch of Servian commerce. 
Cheeses are made from the milk of both sheep and goats; but 
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attie we meetly bred for mqjort or dmoght pnrpoeei. The 
etindiroue wooden carts wfiidi afford the sole means of transport 
in many districts are generaDy drawp by oaen, altbouj^ buff^Oes 
be seen in the sou*. The native horses, thou^strong, 
are, 13 ce the cattle, of small sue. 

t«ni T*nm $.—llore than four-fifths of the Servians are peasant 
fanners; and the groat majority of these cultivate the land be¬ 
longing to their own families. Holdings are generally small, not 
oxceecung an average of ao acres for ea* household. They cannot 
be sold or mortgaged entire; the tew forbids the alienation for debt 
of a peasant's cottage, his ^den or courtyard, his plough, his test 
six ywora' of land and the cattle necessary for woridng his farm. 
Betides die small farms there is the ladruga, a form of community 
wbtdi appears to date from prehistoric times, and maanly survives 
along die Bosnian frontier, though tending to disappear everywhere 
and to be replaced by rural co-operation, under the sadruga system, 
each homestead or cluster of cottages is occupied by a group of 
families connected by blood and dwelling together on strmtiy 
communistic principles. The association is ruled a house-father 
{(hmanyin or slaryeshina) and a house-mother {Mmanyiisa), who 
assign to the members their respective tasks. The tfaryeshina may 
be *e patriarch of *e community, but is often chosen by the rest 
of the members on account of his prudence and ability; nor is his 
wife necessarily the domanyiisa. In addition to *e farm work, 
the members often practise various trades, the proceeds of which 
are paid into the common treasury. 'The community sometimes 
includes a priest, whose fees for baptism, &c., augment the common 
fund. The buildings belonging to the homestoads are enclosed 
within an immense palisade, inside which a large expanse of fields 
is mostly planted with plum, damson, and other fruit-trees, sur¬ 
rounding me houses of the occupiers. In the midst of these is the 
house of the starynkina, which contains the common kitchen, 
eating hall, and fiuslly ball of the entire homestead. Here ail the 
members assemble in the evening for conversation and amusement, 
the women spinning, while the children play. The houses are 
meetly very small wooden structures, serving for Uttio else but 
sle^ng places. But that of the siaryeshina is often of brick, and 
is invariably of better construction than the rest. The houses are 
often raised on piles, above the level of tlie floods which occur so 
frequently near the Save and Drina. Zadrugas were very prosperous, 
as they had always a sufficient number of hands at command, and 
their members combined to obtain implements and cattle. But 
with *e establishment of order and security, the zadrugas began 
rapidly to disappear, a further cause of their dissolution oeing the 
tect mat membms could legaUy acquire private property (osebiHs). 
A new stimulus was given to ogricultare by me encouragement 
which King Alexander personally extended to the establishment of 
rui^ co-operative asswiations on the Raiffeisen principles. The 
object of these associations is principally to facilitate the acquisition 
oE improved implements and better breeds of cattle. Mo fewer than 
100 of such credit societies were founded between tg94 and 1899. 
The total number of agricultuial co-operative societies exceeded 500 
in 1910; each has its tribunal {Conseil des Prud'homnus), which 
arbitrates in disputes; and all together, with tiic state-aided Co- 
opentive Caisse, which tends money to the smaller socteties, fonn a 
suule gloat organization known as the General Union. 

amBll biddings were in thomselves a hindtance to Servian agri- 
cnltnral progress, inasmuch as small farmers cannot afford the cost 
of scientific farming ; hentie the great success of co-operation. As 
a rule, abo, the lots of ground belonging to one household or family 
do not lie togetoor, but ace dispersed in different, very often distant, 
parts of the village loud. To meet this difficulty, a termer with 
more crops than he can reap unaided will summon his neighbours to 
his assistance, supplying them with foodjbut no money, and bteding 
himsslf to ri^y the service in kind. This form of vduntary co- 
cqMratloii is called moia. Another serious drawback to the economic 
position is that Servia has no seaboard, and that it is tef from the 
nearest export harbours [t.g. Galatz, Salonica, Fiume). In such a 
situation the country is at the mercy of hostile tariffs. 


ManujatUms and Commerce .—Tlie scarcity of labour prevents 
the growth of any great manufacturing industries. 'Ihere is no 
native artisw cIms ; for except in very rare cases, *e people 
value *eir independence too highly to work in factories, or even 
to enter domestic service. A large proportion of the artisans 
throughout Servia are Austro-Hungarians or gipsies. The 
chief manufacturing industries are *ose for which the country 
supplies raw material, notably meat-packing, flourTmilling, 
brewing, tanning, and *e weatnng or spinning of hemp, fiax 
and wool. There are also iron-foundries, potteries, and sugar, 
tobacco and ceOuloid factories. A law of 1898 authmizes the 
wvernment to grant concessions on yep tevourable terms to 
fordgn capitalists willing to promote mining and manufactures 
in Smia; but in 1910 *e number of large udustr^ establkh- 
’ Os* yulre is tho area which two ox«n can plongh in a day. 


ments in the kingdom did not exceed 60, nor the number of 
hands tsnployed. 5000. There aee a few domestic industries 
such as tlw ntenufactnre of sandals (opanke), and of the hand- 
woven carpets and rugs made at firot, are popular 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula. 

CoaiNwrcz.—The foUowisg table shows the valne of Servian im¬ 
ports and exports for five years :— 


■Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1904 

£2437,000 

£2,486,000 

1905 

2,224,000 

2,879,000 

1906 

1,7737000 

2,864,000 

1907 

2,^3,000 

3,259,000 

190S 

3,025,000 

3,019,000 


Cotton end wooUen fabrics, leather, salt, sugar, iron and machincty 
axe the principal imports, and come chiefly from Austria-Hungary, 
Germany and Great Britain, l-arge quantities of prunes, grain, meat! 
raw hides, eggs and copper are exported, chiefly to Austria-Hungary, 
Germany and Turkey. 

Finance .—Up to 1878 the principal revenues were derived from 
the oustoms, excise and a sort of poll-tax. The government required 
the town and village communities to pay into the state treasury 
,^1, 4s. per bead of the able-bodied citizens living in the community, 
and the municipal board made repartition of the total amount due 
to the government from its citizens according to their estimated 
wealth or earnings. Tliat system yielded without the slightest 
difficulty about ^750,000 annually. But tho Berlin Treaty (1878) 
stipulated that Servia should construct part of the international 
railway to Constantinople and to Salonica, and should pay the 
Turkish landowners an indemnity for the estates which had b«n 
taken from them and divided among their Servian tenants. This 
and the necessity of indemnifying the people from whom, during the 
wars with Turkey (1876-1878), reqmsttwjns had licen taken and 
money borrowed, forced the government to enter the European 
financial markofs. Up to that time (1881) Servia had practically no 
public foreign debt, although it owed Russia about /*40,ooo lent 
privately for war preparations, and to its own people about ,^320,000 
taken by a forced loan for war purposes. The first public loans were 
made in 1881 by French banka at yif for 5 % Ixmds, and the ex¬ 
penditure had to be fanroediatcly increa^ to ,^1,240,000. The 
intrcffiuotian of new taxes and the reorganization of the financi^ 
administration of the country could not keep pace with the increase 
of public expenditure, chiefly because the sKupshtina was for some 
time reluctant to replace the old system of direct taxation by a more 
modern system. VlTien in 1884 the new law of taxation was adopted, 
the situation became so serious that in 1895 a new scheme was 
adopM by which the government gave to the bondholders additional 
securities, the bondholders at the same time accepting the new 4 
unified bonds in exchange for their old 5 % bonds. The following 
table gives an analysis of the national debt on the ist of January 
1909 


Russian debt of 1876(5 %) . . /i 50,000 
Lottery loan of 1881 (2 %) . . 989,000 

Loan of the Uprava Fondova (5 %) . 291,000 

Primary loon of 1888 .... 367,000 

Unified loan of 1895 (4 %) . , 13,516,000 

Railway loan of i8m (5 %) 192,000 

Monopoly loan of 1902 (5 %) . 2,300,000 

Loon of 1906 (4i %) . 3,767,000 


Total.£21,372,000 

T^ chief sources of revenue are customs duties, the state mon¬ 
opolies of salt, sugar, tobacco, matches and p^oleum; national 
property, e.g, forests, railways, postal service; direct taus, of which 
the mote important are the iwll-tax and the land taxes (paduat^ 
according to the quality of *e land). The heaviest charges are for 
the service of the national debt and for the army; each of these items 
exceeded £1,000,000 in 1909. The estimated revenue and ex¬ 
penditure for five years are &own below :— 


Year. 

■ 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1905 

£ 3 J 22,600 

£3,505,000 

1906 

3 J 9 S,ooo 

3,566,000 

1907 

3,618,000 

3,832,000 

3,615,000 

1908 . ■ 

3,830,000 

1909 

4,145,000 

4,132,000 


Bemhs and Monty. —^The Motional Bank of Servia, founded in 
Bclfpade in 18^, has a nominal capital of £800^00 (£260,000 paid), 
pie Uoirigage Bank (Uprava Fondeva), foueded in 1862, is a state 
institution w^ch lends money for agricultural operations, Ac. Tlw 
Eicport Bank, founded in 1901, is a private bank under state snper- 
vUnohi with branches in Budapest, Vieniia, Berlin, Ac. Its wisf 
object is the furtherance of Servian foreign commerce. 
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In 1875 Servi* ada|rted the dccmiel erstem ter inooejr, weighte 
and auMince, which came into actual nw la 1883. The moaetaiy 
onit i* the dtww ifiancy of 100 ^oros (centiniae). In citcuiation thare 
are gold puttam to and ao dMwrr; dlver«( jafatas, and 1, t and 
5 dtaou; niokal of 5, 10 and ao paaas; and Wonie of * patah 
Twent)r-8ve dinan eqaai £j aterjing. 

Chitf Teams. —Hie chief towns of Servia ate Belgrade, the eaphai, 
with ^097 inhabitaota in 1900 ; Niah (14,451); Kiagayevata 
(t4,i6o|: Foabarevati (13,957): Laskovata (13,000); Shabata 
(»,o73); Vranya (11,901); nrot (10,431); Kmahevata (to,000); 
Ushitae (7000); Va^TO (6800); Sesnendiia (6913); Chupriya 
(6000); and Kralyevo (3800). 

ComimuitcohoM.—Until .fte middle tsl the 19th century, travcllon 
through the Balkan Peninaula had a choice between two main routca, 
which started as a ategie highway fnat Belgrade, and up the Morava 
valley to Nish. Here two roads diver|e ; one branching 08 south- 
eastwards to Pirot, Sofia and Constantinople; the other proceeding 
southwards to Vranya, Uakilb and Salonica. The railway w^h 
connecta western and central Eurc^ with Constantinople and 
Salonica takes the same course. That section oi it which ti ll v e r se s 
Servia was begun in rSSr and finished in tfiSg. Branch linea ^ve 
access to Kragnyevats, Zayeebar, Semendria and other impor^t 
towns, and there are several smaller railways in the valleys of the 
Save, the Danube, the Servian Morava and their tributaries. Apart 
trom country lanes and footpaths, there are tliree claseee of highways, 
controlled, respectively, by the nation, department and commune. 
Construction and terairs are, in theory, carried out by compulsory 
labour ; but this right is seldom enforced. Even in the Shumadia, 
where materials are plentiful, tee roads rapidly give way under heavy 
traffic, or after bad weather; in the Maenva, l^lrinye and remoter 
districts, they arc often impassable. The Constantinople and 
Salonica roads remain the best in Servia. Besides tee frontier streams 
on the north and west, tee only river of any importance for navigation 
is tee Morava, which is navigable by steamers of light draught as high 
as Chupriya, about (io m. from its mouth. 

The postal system dates from 1820, when an organizerl system of 
couriers was established, for state corresimndence only. From 1843 
to 1868 the Servian government undertook the carriage of letters in 
Servia itself, while tee Austro-Hungarian consulate in Belgrade 
forwarded correspondence to and from central and western Europe. 
In 186S the whole business of posting was taken over by the state ; 
post offices are also maintained by many communes, and a few are 
Itinerant. Servia joined tee International Telegraphic Uniem in 
1866, tee Postal Union in 1874. The first telegraph line was con¬ 
structed as early as 1855 ; telegrams between Constantinople, Sofia, 
Budapest and Vienna jiass over tinea constructed by the Servian 
government (under Conventions with Austria-Hungary and Turkey) 
in i8go and 1906. The telephone service, inaugurated in 1900, is a 
state monopoly (both for construction and operation). 

Population .—With a continuous excess of births over deaths, 
and of male over female children, the population of Servia rose 
from 2,i6i,g6i in 1890 to 3,493,770 in 1900, and to about 
2,750,000 in 1910. More than four-fifths of this number belong 
to the Serbo-Ooatian bnuich of the .Slavonic race ; while the 
remainder is composed of about 160,000 Rumans, 47,000 gipsies, 
8000 Austro-Hungarians and Germans, and 5000 Jews. Many 
Servian emigrants returned, after 1878, to the territories which 
the Treaty of Berlin restored to their conntiy. These territories 
had been occupied, under Turkish rule, by Albanians, west of 
the Morava, and by Bulgarians, along tee Nishava; but, after 
1878, the Albanians withdrew, and the Bulgarians were absorbed. 
The Rumans reside principally in tee north-east, near the 
borders of their native land, and are peasant fanners, like the 
Serbs. The gipsies occa.sionally settle down, forming separate 
camps or villages, but in most cases they prefer a wandering 
life. They are often admirable artisans and musicians, almost 
eveiy town possessing a gipsy band. The Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians control a large share of the commerce of the countxy; 
tee Jews, as elsewhere in the Balkans, are retail traders. Anti- 
Semitism is not prevalent in Servia, owing to the smallness of 
the Jewish communities. The stature and features of tee Serbs 
vary in different regions; but the northern peasantry are 
generaily fairer and shorter than the mountaineers of the south. 
Thote of tee Shumadia are blue-eyed or grey-eyed. In many 
parts tee prevailing types have been modified by intermarriage 
with Bulgars, Albanians and Vlachs ; so that, along the TimoJe, 
for instance, it is impossible to make physiognomy a test of 
nationality. Even language does not afford a sure criterion, so 
nearly akm are many dialects of Servian and Bulgarian. 

NaUonpl CAaraderj'te'ci.—Servia is a land without aristocracy 
or middle dass. Instead, it possesses an army of placemen and 


officials; but teeaettetn^ xaaiaiy recruited fnmlteA pMMntiy, 
do not disturb the pnvMtiag«ocial equality. Intyoo tbete wM 
neithee pauper nor wwktoiue in the country. Ibe feopie, 
lese tlmty end industrious tbeb the Bulgars, lesa martifil'tihan 
the Montenegrins, lass versatileiand inte^tual than tt« Rnmniia, 
value comfort iu more highly then progress. A medemte 
amount of work enables them to live well enough, and to past 
their evenings at tee village wine-shop; although, being a sober 
race, te^ meet there lateer to discuss politics than to drink. 
Of i^tics they never tire; and still greater is their devotion to 
music, poetry and dancing. Perhaps their most oharacteristic 
dance is the koh, sometimes performed by as many as ipo men 
and women, in a single serpmtine line. Tbek national isstru- 
ment, the gusk (gusla), is a single-stringed fiddle, often roughly 
fashioned of wood and ox-bi^, the bow bring strung with mOKr 
hair. All classes delight in hearing or intoning the endlesi 
romances which celebrate the feats of their national heroes; 
for every true Serb lives as much in tee past as in tee present, 
and medieval wars still constantly furnish themes of new legends 
and ballads. It is largely this enthusiasm for the past which keeps 
alive tee desire for a reunion of tee whole race, in another 
Servian Empire, like that overthrown by the Turks in 1389. 
The fasts of the Orthodox Church are strictly kept; while the 
festivals, which are hardly less numerous, are celebrated even by 
tee Servian Moslems. As in Bulgaria and Rumania, the slava, 
or patron saint’s day, is set aside for rejoicing. A Servian 
crowd at a festival presents a medley of brilliant and picturesque 
costumes, scarlet being the favourite colour. Men wear a king 
smock of homespun linen, beneath red or blue woLstcoats with 
trousers of white frieze. The women's dress consists of a similar 
smock, a “ zouave ” jacket of embroidered velvet and two 
brightly coloured aprons tied over a white skirt, one in front 
and one behind. The head-dress is a small red cap, tambourine- 
shaped, and strings of coins are coiled in the hur, or worn as 
necklaces and bracelets. In this monner a farmer's wife will 
often decorate herself with her entire dowry. During the cold 
months, both sexes wrap themselves in thick woollen coats or 
sbeepskms, with tee fleece inwards; both ore also shod with 
corded sandals, called opanke. The Rumanian women retain 
their native costume, and are furtiter distinguished by the wooden 
cradles, slung over the shoulders, in which they carry teeir 
infants; the Servian mothers prefer a canvas bag. Women weave 
most of tee garments and linen for their famim, besides sharing 
in every kind of manual labour. Turkish ideas prevail about 
their social position; but so highly valued are teeir services, 
that parents are often unwilling to see their daughters marry; 
and wives are in many cases older than their husbands. The 
relationship called pobratimstvo is only less common than in 
Montenegro (y.v.); equally binding is kumstuo, or sponsorship, 
e.g. the relation subsisting between the “ best man ” and the 
bridegroom at a wedding, or between godparents and god¬ 
children. Persms connected by kumstuo, pobratimstvo, or 
cousinship, however distant, may not marry. At a funeral, the 
coffin is left open until the last moment—a custom found every¬ 
where in the Balkans, and said to have been introduced by 
Turks, who found tlwt coffins w«re a convenient hiding-place 
for arms. The same practice is, however, common in Spain and 
Portugal. Few countries are richer than Servia in myth and 
folklore. The peasants believe in charms and omens, in vam¬ 
pires, were-wolves, ghosts, the evil eye and vik or white-robed 
qiirits of the earth, air, stream and mountain, with hoofs like 
a goat and henna-dyed nails and hair. Even at the beginning 
of the aqth century, education had done little to dispel such 
superstitions. 

Constitutum and GovemmenL —In 1903, after the murder of 
King Alexander Obrenovkh, and the accession of Peter Kara- 
geotgevich, the constitution of 1889 was revived. By this 
mstrument the government of Servia is an independent coastitu- 
tional monarchy, hereditary in the male line, and in the order 
of ^rimoKeniture. The executive power is vested in the kiiw, 
advised bjr a cabinet of eight members, tteo are collective^ 
and individually responsible to the nation, and represent the 
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niBiatart of foreign affairs, war, the interiw, finance, pul^ 
works, commerce, religion and education, and justia. The king 
and the national omembfy, or Natodna Skopsktina, (jf 130 * 
members, together form the lecture. A gener^ elertkm 
mast be teld evety fourth year. Each membm'receives 15 dinars 
to every day of actual attendance, and Mvels free ra the 
ways. There u also a state coundl-whidh dealt with various 
leg^ and fi^cial matters. Of its 16 members, half are chosen 
by the king, and half by the ScupAtina. Ap^ horn soldiers 
of the active army, all niale dtizens of full age may vote, if they 
pay 15 dinars in direct taxes; while, apart from priests, com¬ 
munal mayors and state servants, all citizens of 30 years, paying 
60 dinars, are eligible to the Sknp^tina. The Vdiia Skupshtina 
or Grand Sku{»htina is only convoked to discuss the most serious 
national questions, such as changes in the succession, the con¬ 
stitution or the territories of the kingdom. Its vote is r^arded 
as a referendum, and its members are twice as numerous as those 
of the Narodna Skupshtina. For purposes of local government 
.Servia is divided into 17 departments (okrug, pi. okrushi), each 
under a prefect (nadialnik), who is as^ted by a staff of dvil 
servants, dealing with finance, public works, sanitation, religion, 
education, police, commerce and agricultiu'e. He also commands 
the departmental constabulary or pandurs. Every department 
is divided into districts (rres), administered by the sub-prefect 
(srsshi naehalnik) ; and the districts are sub-divided into com¬ 
munes or municipalities, each having its salaried mayor (kmet 
or kntz), who presides over a council elected on a basis of popula¬ 
tion. Within the smaller spheres of their jurisdiction, the 
sub-prefect and mayor have the same duties to fulfil as their 
superior, the prefect. The mayor is, further, responsible for the 
maintenance of the oonamunal granary, forests and other property. 
He presents to the coundllors (odbomik, pi. odhornitst) a yearly 
statement of accounts and estimates, which they may reject or 
amend. All taxes levied by the state are paid by the communal 
council^ which assesses the property owned by each family 
under its authority, collects the amount due and has the right 
to retain one-fourth, or more, for local requirements. The central 
government cannot veto the election of a communal mayor or 
councillor. 


Justice ,—The highest judicial authority in Servia is the Court of 
Cassation, created in 1855 and re-organized in 1865. The court of 
appeal (1840) has two sections, one competent for Belgrade and the 
seven northern departments, the other for the rest of the kingdom. 
There are also departmental tribunals of first instance in every de¬ 
partment, and a commercial court of first instance in Belgrade. 
Communal courts exist in every commune or municipality, and 
certain judicial powers are delegated to the police, under laws dated 
1850-1^4. Trial by jury, which existed among the Serbs at least 
os early aa the 13111 century and fell into desuetude under Turkish 
rule, was revived in 1871. 

Defence .—The medieval citadels of Belgrade, Mish, Pirot and 
Semeudria have no military value,,but some strategic points on the 
Bulgarian frontier were entrenched between 1889 and 1899, while 
the modem forts of Nish, Pirot and Zayechar were strengthened and 
re-armed at the beginning of the aoth century. The defensive force 
of the country. ** reorganized in igoi, consists of the national army 
(naradna voytha) and the landsturm. In the national army, which u 
organized in 3 divisions, with headquarters at Nish, wlgrade, 
Valyevo, Kiaguyevats and - T^yechar, every able-bodied citizen 
must serve (for two years in the artillery and cavalry or eighteen 
months ia otiisr branches) between his ztst and his 4Sth year. He 
must also belong to the landaturm at the agee of ly-zi and 43-30. 
Exemption from service is granted in a lew exceptional cases. 
The national army consists of three bans or classes; the first is the 
field army, the units of the second exist la peace as cadres only, the 
third it unorganized. On a peace footing the strength of the army is 
35,000 men; in wet it might reach *13,000, including landaturm. 
The infantry were armed in 1910 with tiie Mauser rifle (model 99); 
the field artillery with quick-firing guns on the Schnelder-Canet 
system. ' 

lIsfMtoa.—The Servian Orarch is an autocephalous branch of tiie 
Orthodaa Bastem communion. It it subject, as a whole, to the 
ministry of education; for internal administration its governing 
body is a synod d five prelates, presided over to the arctoishop of 
Betide, who is aiso the metiopeditim of Servia. Belmde ia 
the only archlepiaoopal eoe; the four dlecesei are Nish, Sbebats, 
Ch t ihalr Bad tM Timok (esoisec^ see at Zayechar). Thesynod is 
the hifhsst eodctiaatical tribunal; there a» alec two ecclesiastical 


I One member la cheaen to represent every 4500 electors. 


courts of appeal and diocesan conf* of first instanca m every bUmn. 

lio; the caiMo law is an impartant part of the law of tile ^ 
19x0 ^en ^54 monastenee, but only zio monks, aU belooghu to 
the order of St Basil. Studemtsa, near Ktafyevo, and 
tovpitaa, near Cbupriya, are the moot interesting monameties 
Much poUtical influence ia wielded by the pcieBts, who play^ si 
promiMot part ht the struggles for national inde^desice. They 

marry and work, and sometimes even bear anna like their parishioners 

from whom a large of their income is derived, in the shape of 
offerings and foes. The remainder comes pdncipally from church 
lands; only tiu highest dignitaries being paid by the state. No 
able-bodied man may become a priest or monk unlM he bos serv^ 
in the army. liberty of conscience is unrestricted. Liberty of 
wotatep is accorded to Roman Catholics, Jews, Mahommedana smd 
certain Protestant communities. The Muommedans (about 3000 
Turks and i^ooo gipsies) are the largest religious body apart i«*n 
the natitmel Churco. 


Educattem. —In 1910,17 % of the population could read and write. 
Pcimaiy education in the state schools is free and compulsory ; the 
reading of Church Slavonic, nature-study and agriculture (for boys) 
domestic science (for girls), certain handicrafts, singing and gym- 
naaticB are among the subjects taught. There arelhigher schools 
(mostly Xeal-Gymnasien) in many of the larger towns, besides (1910) 
one theological seminary, 4 training schools for teachers, 4 technical 
schools, a military academy, and 5 secondary schools for girls. The 
communes and municipalities pay the entire coat of primary educa¬ 
tion, except the salaries of teachers, which, with the cost of higher 
educa t ion, are paid to the state. In February 1905 the Great School 
(Fsfi'Aa Shholaj in Belgrade was reorganized as the University of 
Servia, with faculties of theology, philosophy, law, medicine and 
engineering. Other important institutions of a semi-educational 
character are the Royal Servian Academy (1836), which controls the 
national museum and national library in Belgrade, and publishes 
periodicals, &c.; the ethnographical museum (1891), the natural 
history museum (1904), the national theatre (1890), the State 
Archives (r866, reorganized 1901),and the state printing oflice (1831), 
all in Belgrade. 

See Servia by the Servians, ed. A. Stead (London, 1909) ; J. 
Mallat, La Serbie contemporaine (Paris, 1902); E. Lazard and J. 
Hogge, La Serbie de nos jours (Paris, 1901). For topography;— 
the Servian and Austrian General Staff Maps; P. Coquelle, La 
Soyaume de Serbie (Paris, 1894); and A. de Gubernatis, La Serbie et 
ies Serbes (Florence, 1897). For geology and minerals:—-J. Cvijic 
(TSviyich), Grundlinien der GeograpHie und Geologie, &c. (:tolgrade, 
X908); J. M. Zhuyovich (Zujovie), Geohgiya Srbiye (with map, 
Belgrade, 1893); D. J. Antula, Revue ginirale des gisements mitalh- 
fires en Serbie (with map, Paris, igoo); Th. Mirkovich (Mirkovii), ■ 
Les Eaux minirates en Serbie (Paris, 1892). For commerceAnnual 
British Consular Reports; Statistical Reports of the Servian Ministry 
of Commerce, For agricultureL. R. Yovanovich (Jovanovid), 
L‘Agriculture en Serbie (Paris, 1900). For religionBishop N. 
Ruzhichich (Rulitid), Istoriya S^ske Tsrkve (Belgrade, 1893-1895); 
and, by the aame author. Das kirchiich-religiise Leben bei den Serben 
(Gdttingen, 1896). (X.) 


History 


The Serbs {Srbi, as they call themselves) are a Slavonic nation, 
ethnically and by language the same as the Croats {Hrvati, 
Horvati, Croati). The Croats, however, are Roman Catholics 
and use the Latin alphabet, wUle the Serbs belong to the Ortho¬ 
dox Qmrch and use the Cyrillic alphabet, augmented by special 
signs for the special sounds of the Serb language. (See Slavs.) 

The earliest mention of the Serbs is to be found in Ptolemy 
(SlpPot) and in Pliny (Sirbi). Nothing is known of their earlier 
histoty except that they lived as an agricultural people in 
Galicia, near the sources of the rivers Wissla and Dniester. In 
the beginning of the 6th century they descended to the shores 
of the_ Black Sea. Thence they began to move on in a westerly 
direction dong the left shore of the Danube, crossed that river 
and ocrapied the north-western comer of the Balkan Peninsula. 
According to the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the 
emperor Heraclius (610-640) invited the Serbs to come over to 
settle down in the devastated north-western provinces of the 
Byzantine empire and to defend them against the incursions of 
idle Avars. According to newer investigations, Heraclius only 
made peace with them, confirming them in the possession of the 
provinces which they already had occupied, and obtaining from 
them at the same time the recognition of his suzerainty. Their 
known history as a Balkan nation begins towards the middle of 
the 7th century. 

The Zhupmtiyas .—In their new settlements the Serbs did not 
form at once a united political organization. The clans {pUmena, 
sing, pitme), more or les8 related to each other, occupied a certain 
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teiritory, irtiieh u « geographiod and p^tkkl unit mt «adlcd 
ZMupa or Zkupamya (county), the pohtical and military chief 
of vdiich was call^ Zhtpaai. The country wai divided into 
many tudi Zfaupaniyas, vduch were originally independent of each 
other. The histo^ of the Serbs dunng the first five centuries 
after their arrival in their present country was a strug^ between 
the attempts at union iw centralization of the Zhupaniyas 
into one state under one government, and the resistance to audt 
union and centralization, a struggle between the centripetal and 
the centrifugal political forces. The more pow^l Zhupan was 
tempted to subjugate and absorb the neighbouring less powerful 
Zhupaniyas. If successful, he would take the title of Vdiki 
Zhupan (Grand Zhupan). But such unions were followed again 
and again by decentralization and disruption. It is not to be 
wondered at that tha struggle gave occasion for wars between 
the Zhupaniyas, for civil wars within the Zhupwiyas, for popular 
risings, court revolutions, dethronements, politiod assassinations 
and such like. The earlier history of die Serbs on the Balkan 
territory is especially turbulent and bloody. One of the minor 
causes of that turbulence is to be found in the struggle between 
the ancient Slavonic order of inheritance, according to which a 
Zhupan ought to be succeeded by the oldest member of the 
family and not necessarily by his own son, and the natural desire 
of every ruler that his own son should in^rit the throne. 

This internal political process was complicated by the struggle 
between the Greek Church and Greek emperors on the one side, 
and the Roman Catholic Church and the Roman Catholic Powers 
(Venice and Hungary) on the other side, for the possession of 
exclusive ecclesiastical and political influence in the provinces 
occupied by the Serbs. The danger increased when the Bul¬ 
garians came, towards the end of the 7th century, and formed a 
powerful kingdom on the eastern and south-eastern frontiers 
of the Serbs. Practically from the 8th to the isth century the 
bulk of the Serbs was under either Bulgarian or Greek suzerainty, 
while the Serbo-Croat provinces of Dalmatia acknowledged 
either Venetian or Hungarian supremacy. 

The Visheslav Dynasty .—^The first Serb princes who worked 
with more or less success at the union of several Zhupaniyas 
into one state, belonged to what might be called “ the Visheslav 
dynasty.” Zhupan Visheslav lived in the beginning of the 9th 
century, and seems to have been the descendant of that leader 
of the Serbs who signed the settlement treaty with the emperor 
Heraclius towards the middle of the 7th century. His ancestral 
Zhupaniya comprised Tara, Piva, Lim (the neck of land between 
the Montenegro and Servia of Our days). Visheslav’s son 
Radoslav, his grandson Prissegoy, and his great-grandson 
Vlastimir, continued his work. A^astimir successfully defended 
the western provinces of Servia against the Bulgarian attoks, 
although the eastern provinces (Branichevo, Morava, Timok, 
Vardar, Podrimlye) were occupied ^ the Bulgars. The Bulgarian 
danger, and probably the energetic and successful operatioiw of 
the Greek emperor Basil the Macedonian (867-886), determined 
the Servian Zhupans to acknowledge again the suzerainty of the 
Greek emperors. One of the important consequences of this new 
vassalship to the Byzantine empire was that the entire Servian 
people embraced Qiristianity, between 871 and 875. In all 
important transactions the Servians were led by the Grand 
Zhupan Mutimir Visheslavich (d. 891). During the reign of his 
heirs almost all the Servian provinces were conquered by the 
Bulgarian Tsar Simeon (924). In 931 Chaslav, one of the princes 
(rf the Visheslav dyn^, liberated five largest part of the Servian 
territory from Bulgarian domination, but to maintain that lib«^ 
he had to acknowledge the Byzantine emperors as his suzerains. 

The Princes ef Zetta and the First Serb Kingdom .—Towards the 
end of the 9th century the political centre of the Serbs was 
transferred to 21 etta (Zeta or Zenta: see Mohteneoro) imd the 
Piimorye (Sea-Coast). The prince (sometimes called king) of 
Zetta, Yovan Vladimir, tried to stop the triumphal march of the 
Bulgarian Tsar Samuel through th« Serb provinces, but in 989 
was defeated, made prisoner and sent to Sarnttel’s capstal, Pre^. 
The historical fact tmt Vladiovir married Kossara, the daughter 
of Samuel, and was sent back to Zetta as reigning {mnee under 
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Ae Balgariaasaaeramty, fbrait the subject of the first Serb novel, 
Vkdimir and Kossma, m early as the 13^ eentury. VhMhmir, 
who seems to have bera a aeUfreninded and genera man, was 
■modeled by Samuel’s heir, Tsir Vladislav (lotg). By the 
Christiana of boA churches in Albania he is to dm day venerated 
ns asaint. But after the deaA of Samuel the Bulgarian power 
rapidly lost the Serb provinces, whi A, to getridoftlmlhi^iniaas, 
a(^ acknowledged Ae Greek oveiioidship. About I04t, 
however, Irinoe Voislav of Travuniya (TVebmje), cousin of fiie 
Bssiramated Vladimir of Zetta, started a succMSful insurrection 
against Ae Greeks, and united under his enra rule Travuniya, 
I^umlye and Zetta. His son Michael Voklavieh annexed Ae 
important Zhupaniya of Rashka (Rascia or Rassia), and in 1077 
proclaimed himself a king (rex), receiving the crown from 
Gregory VII. His son Bodin continued Ae work of his father, 
and enlarged the first Serb kingdom by annexing territories vAich 
up to that time were under direct Greek rule. A body of 
Crusaders under Count Raymond of Toulouse passed throuf^ 
Bodin’s kingdom about not. After Bodin’s death Ae civil wars 
between his sons and relatives materially weakened Ae first 
Serb kingdom. Bosnia reclaimed her own independence; so did 
Rashka, whose Grand Zhupans camc forward as leaden of Ae 
SeA national policy, which aimed at freedom from Greek 
suzerainty'and the union of all Ae SeA Zhupaniyas into one 
kingdom under one king. The task was difficult enough, a.s 
Ae Byzantine empire, Aen under the reign of Ae enei^tic 
Manuel Comnenus, regained mu A of its lost power and influence. 
About Ae middle of Ae isA century all Ae Serb Zhupaniyas 
were acknowledging Ae suzerainty of the Byzantine emperors. 

The Nemanyieh Dynasty and the Serb Empire .—A change for 
Ae better began when Stephen Nemanya became the Grand 
Zhupan of Rashka (1169). He succeeded in uniting all the Serb 
countries under his rule, and although he never took the title of 
king, he was the real founder of the Serb kingdom and of the royal 
dynasty of Nemanyieh, which reigned over the Serb people for 
nearly 200 years. The youngest son of Stephen Nemanya, 
Prince RasAo, secretly left his faAer’s royal court, went to a 
convent in Mount Athos, made himself a monk, and afterwards, 
under the name of Sava, became Ae first archbishop of Servia. 
As such he established eight bishoprics and encour^jed schools 
and learning. He is regaAed as the great patron and protector 
of education among the Serbs, as a saint, and as one of Ae greatest 
statesmen in the national history. After Stephen Nemanya and 
Sava Ae most distinguished members of Ae Nemanyieh dynasty 
were Urosh I. (1242-1276), his son Milutin (1282-1321) and 
Stephen Dushan * (i 33 i-i 3 S 5 )' Urosh married Helen, a French 
princess of Ae house de Courtenay, and through her he kept 
mendly relations with the French court of Char!e.s of Anjou in 
Naples. He endeavoured to negotiate an alliance between 
Serbs and French for Ae overthrow and partition of Ae Byzan¬ 
tine empire. His son Milutin continued that policy for some time, 
and increased his territory by taking several fortified places from 
Ae Greeks; but later he joined the Greeks under the emperor 
Andronicus against the Turks. Milutin’s grandson, Stephen 
Dushan, was a great soldier and statesman. Seeii^ the danger 
which menaced the disorganized Byzantine empire from Ae 
Turks, he thought the best plan to prevent the Turkish invasion of 
the Balkan Peninsula would be to replace that empire by a Serbo- 
Greek empire. He took from the Greeks Albania and Macedonia 
excepting Salmuca, Kastoria and lannina. Towards Ae end of 
1345 he proclaimed himself “emperorof the Serbs and AeGreeks,” 
and was as suA solemnly crowned at Uskilb on Easter Day 
1346. At the same time he raised Ae arAbishop of Ipek, the 
primate of Servia, to the dignity of pateiarch. Three years later 
he convoked the Saber (parliament) at UskUb to begin a codifica¬ 
tion of Ae laws and legal usages. The result was the publication, 
in 1349, of Ae Zakenik Tsara Dushana (Tsar Diuhan's Book 
of Laws), a code of great historicid interest which proves Aat 
Servia was not much bAind the foremost European states in 

■ Duskan is a term of endearmenL derived from dueha," the aoni," 
and not, as {brmerly believed by Western phUolo^fs^ from iuskiU. 
" to stnuij^.'' 
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twiliiD>i«ii. In tsss OutbMa 'ht§m a cMBoain agniwt 
'GiMka, the <^<Kt sf which «»• to unWe GKaii> Serbt nnd 
iMm into one an«nre, »ad by tbeir united bxm pneveat Am 
pcwrar takmc mot Ewfopcan ground, wottain 
tint ohjoct he WM nuddoR preparationi for a tiegeof Conattmti* 
nopie, but kthemidst of these prepuati^,<Hr,a8MWehii(orians 
•nert, m tin auKh towards Constantinople, he (hed suddenly 
at tin village of Deatx^s on the soth of Dectmher 1355. Bis 
vidy son Urosh, a yoong man of nineteen, seemed phyncally 
and mentally incapable of bolding together an empire ooi^wsed 
of such different races and u|d^ving with such diveegent 
interests. Some of the powerful viceroys of Dushan’s provinces 
speedily made themselves mdependent. The most prominent 
amongst them was Vykashin, who proclaimed himself king of 
Maoedonia. He wished to continue Dushan’s policy and to 
expel the Turks from Europe, but in the battle of Taenarua, 
on the a6tfa of September 137s, his army was destroyed by tbe 
Turks, and he was tiain. This was tbe first great blow which 
shook the fragile structure of the Serb empire to its foundation. 
Two months later (December 1371) Tsar Urosh died, and with 
his death ended the rule of the Memanyicb dynasty. 

The Turkish Invasion; Kossovo .—^After a few years of in* 
decision and anarchy the Sabor met at Ipek in 1374 and elected 
Knez (count) Lazar Hrebelyanovich, a kinsman of Urosh, as 
ruler of the ^bs. Lazar accepted the position and its responsi¬ 
bilities, but never would assume the title of tsar, although the 
people commonly called him “ Tsar Lazar.” He tried to stop 
the further disruption of the Serb empire and worked to organize 
a Christian league against the Turks. When this was reported 
to the Turks, they at once decided to prevent the formation 
of tudi a league by attacking its prospective members one by one. 
Tlus was the real cause of toe Turkish attacks on Bulgaria and 
Servia in 1389, which resulted in toe complete subjugation of 
Bulgaria and in the defeat of toe Serb army in the battle of 
Kossovo (I Jto of June 13B9). No historic event has made such a 
deep impression on the mind of the Serbs as the battle of Kossovo 
—probitoly because toe flower of the Serb aristocracy fell in that 
battic, and because both the tsar of the Serbs, Lazar, and the 
sultan of the Turks, Murad L, lost their lives. The sultan was 
killed by tbe Serb knight or voyvode Milosh Obilich (otherwise 
Kobilovich). There exists a cycle of national songs—sung to 
this day by the Serb bards (gwfm)—concerning toe battte of 
Kossovo, tbe treache^ of Vuk Brankovich and the glorious 
heroism of Miloah Obilich. 

The Despotete.—'Mttr the battle of Kossovo Servia existed 
for some seventy years (1389-1459) as a country tributary 
to the sultans but governing itself under its own rulers, who 
assumed the Greek title of “ despot.” The first despot after 
Kossovo was Tsar Lazar's eldest son “ Stephen the Tall,” who 
was an intimate friend of Sigismund IV., king of Hungary and 
emperor of the Germans. Being childless, Stephen on ms death¬ 
bed in 1437 appointed his nephew, Gemge Brankovich, to be his 
successor. As despot, Geor^ wmrked to establish an afliance 
between Servia, Bosnia and Hungary. But before such on alliance 
could praetkaUy be arranged, Murad II. attacked Servia in 
1437 and forced George to seek refuge in Hungary, where be 
continued to work for a Serbo-Hungarion allianoe against the 
Turin. Having at his disposal a large fortune he succeeded in 
organizing a Sobo-Hungarian expedition against the Turin in 
1444. Tms exertion, under the joint command of the Despot 
Geo^ and of Hunyfidi Jinos, defeated the Turks in agreat battle 
at Kunovitsa. The sultan was forced to conclude peace, re¬ 
storing to George aU the countries previously taken from him. 
Foritoe remainder of his.Mfe George was rather estranged Bom 
his former allies the Hungariaas. At toe age of ninety In wu 
wounded m a duH by a Hungarian noUeman, Mitoael Szilagyi, 
and died of his wound on the a4th of December 1457. His 
youngest son Lazar succeeded him,, but only for a few months. 
Loaar’s widow Helma Falaeologina gave Servia to tbe pope, 
hoping thereby to secure the assistance of Roman Catholic 
Europe a^inst the Turks. But no one in Europe moved a finger 
to help Servia, and Sulfan Mahommed 11 . occupied the country 
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For fully, 343 years Servia remaiatd a Turkish patiiaiik, 
endutiqf hB itfae miseries which that lawless r^hne implied 
(see Tiixksv, Hulcry). But the more or less successful mvaskms 
of the Turkith empire in Europe by toe Anstrisn ermies in the 
coiSrae of the i8th ocntuiy—mvasions in itoich tbouaands of 
Serbs always partidpated os volunteers—iaiepaeed the way for 
a new stale of things. 

The Struggle for Servian Ittdependenee.—’Tbe disorganization 
and anarchy in the Turirish empire at the beginning of the 
ipto century gave the Serbs their opportunity, and the people 
rose ett masse against its oppressors (January 1804). A national 
assembly met in February 1804 in the village of Orashats, and 
elected George Petrovich—more generally known under the 
name of “ Tsmi Gyoigye ” or “ Karageoige ” (j.v.)—both mean¬ 
ing “ Black George”—as commander^in-chief of all the nation’s 
armed forces and tbe leader of toe nation (Vozhd naroda). Under 
his command the Serbs quickly succeeded in breaking the power 
of toe Dahias, as the four chieftains of the Janissaries of Belgrade 
were called, who, having rebelled against toe sultan, took posses¬ 
sion of Servia, became its politick and military masters, and 
exploited tbe country as their own private property. The 
Serbs cleared their country altogether of the Turks, and began 
to organize it as a modern European state. In 1807 the sultan 
offer^ to grant the Serbs self-government, and to acknowledge 
Karageorge as the chief of the nation with the title of prince. 
On toe advice of the Russians, who were just going to war with 
Turkey, the Serbs refused that offer, preferring to fight against the 
Turks as Russian allies. The principal scene of the Russo- 
Turkish war being transferred to the Lower Danube, only a few 
unimpiortant actions took place on Servian territory. From 
1804 till toe autumn of 1813 the Serbs governed themselves as 
an independent nation. But when in iStc Russia, attacked 
by Napoleon, had in great haste to conclude at Bucharest a 
treaty of peace with Turkey, and omitted to make sufficient 
provision for the security of her tilies the Serbs, the Turkish army 
invaded and reconquered Servia, occupying all its fortresses. 
Karageorge, with most of the leading men, left the countty 
(September 1813) and found a refuge first in Austria and then in 
Russia. Of those who remained in Servia the natural leader, 
by his own position, talents and influence, was Milosh Obrenovich, 
voyvode of Rudnik. He surrendered to the Turks and was 
appointed by them the ruler of central Servia. Not quite two 
years later Milosh began the second insurrection of the Serbs 
against the Turks (on Palm Sunday 1815, near the little wooden 
church of Takovo). He was successful not only in the field but 
in his diplomacy, and by 1817 Servia had regained autonomy 
under the suzerainty of toe sultan. That autonomy was placed 
on on international basis by toe treaty of Adrianople, concluded 
between Turkey and Russia in 18x9. In compliance with that 
treaty the sultan by toe Hatti-Sherif of 1830 formally granted 
full autonomy to toe Serbs, retaining at the same time Turkish 
garrisons in the Servian fortresses. 

Servia an Autonomous State; jSjo-fSyf. —^Milosh, declared 
hereditary prince of Servia, worked hard for toe internal organiza¬ 
tion and tor the economic and educational progress of his country. 
But his attempts to make Servia independent of Russian pro¬ 
tection brought him into conflict with Russia, and his autocratic 
methods of government united against him all who wished for 
a constitution. Tbe result was that Prince Miilosh was forced 
to abdicate and leave toe country in 1839. Three days before his 
abdication he waa induced to sign a constitution (that of 1838) 
imposed on Servia ly the Porte, at toe instance of Russia, with toe 
object of undertnihing bis position. This constitution delegated 
part of toe prince’s authority to a council of 70 members appointed 
for life. Prince Milosh’s elder son, Frinoe Milan (Obi^ovich 
IJ.),died in a few months, and the younger son MictiMl (Obreno- 
vito IIL) ascended the throne, ^t the .pqliticiaas who forced 
Mjloeh to abtocate did not feel safe witb Milosh’s second son as 
the raeiiog prince of Servia. They started a military revolt, 
drove Michael also iqto exfle (18^}, and elected .^exander 
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But he fMtred to tununon the naiiM«l auiinbly, was pemBH^ 
weak and vacating, and in foreign politics was Twcaphil 
and Austrophil rabier than RassofM. Not only Russia hit 
Servia also was dissatisfied with suih a ptdicy, and when Alex¬ 
ander Karageorgevich, forced by public opinkm, at last dared 
conv(*e a national assemWy, tha* assembly’s first resohiticm was 
that Prince Alexander should be dethroned and replaced by the 
old Prince Milosh Obrenovidi I. This change of the reigning 
dynasty was efleeted without the slightest disorder or loss of life. 
Milosh returned to power at the b^timing of 1859, but died in 
i860. His son Michael then ascended the throne for Ae second 
time. He was a man of refinement who had learned much during 
his long exile (1841-1859). His political programme was that the 
law should be respected as Ae su|»eme will in the country, that 
Servia’s political autonomy Aould be jealously guarded, and 
every encroachment on the part of Ae suierain power should be 
resented and rebuffed. He introduced many important reforms 
in administration, and refffaoed the old constitution, granted to 
Servia by the Porte in 1830, by a new constitution wlaA he him¬ 
self gave to the country. When in 1862 Ae Turkish garrison 
in Ae citadel of Belgrade bombarded Ae town, he demanded Ae 
evacuation of all the Servian fortresses and forts by Ae Turks. 
Only a few of Ae less important forts were delivered to ^ 
Serbs at that time; but in 1863 Prince MiAael sent his wife, 
the beautiful and accompliAed Princess Julia («^« Countess 
Hunyadi), to plead the cause of Servia in London, and she 
succeeded in interesting prominent EngliA politicians (Cobden, 
Bright, Gladstone) in Ae fate of the Balkan countries. Prince 
Michael organized the national army, armed it and Aillod it, 
and entered into understandir^ wiA Grace, Montenegro, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Bulgaria and Albania, for an eventual 
general rising against the Turics. to the beginning of t^6^ he 
addressed to Ae Porte a formal demand that the TurkiA 
garrisons should be wiAdrawn from Belgrade and other SeA 
fortresses. To prevent a general confiagration in Ae Balkan 
Peninsula, the powers advised the sultan to comply wiA Ae 
demand, and when Ae BriAh government strongly supported 
that advice the sultan yielded and delivered all Ae fortreases 
on Servian territory to the keeping of Ae pmce oi Servia (MarA 
1867). Prince Michael’s great popnl^ty m consequimeo of his 
diplomatic successes alarmed the friends of Ae exiled Kara¬ 
georgevich dynasty, more especially when rumoiurs began to 
circulate that Ae prince contemplated divorcing his childless 
wife Julia and remarrying. A conspiracy was formed, and Prince 
Michael was assassinated on Ae loth of June 1868. The con¬ 
spirators failed to overthrow Ae government, and Ae army 
proclaimed Milan, the son of Prince Michael’s first cousin MiloA 
Obrenovich (son of Yephrem, brother to MiloA the founder of 
the dynasty), as prince of Servia. The Aok* was nnanimouBly 
approved by the Velika Skupshtina, which had been immediately 
convoked. As Milan OhrenoviA IV. was a boy of only Airteoi, 
a regency, presided ovw by Jovan KistiA or Ristitob (g.n.)* 
was appointed to manage Ae government until the boy prince 
attained his fuU age, which took place in 187a. to 1869 Ae regency 
had subsAuted a new constitution for Aat of 1838. Prince 
Milan followed Ae pbBcy of his dynasty, and, encouraged Iqr tte 
Russian Panslavists, declared war on Turkey (June 1876). 
His army, conunandA by Ae Russian General Chemyayev, was 
defeated by Abdul-Kerim Pasha, whose advance was stt^jped by 
Ae intervention of Tsar Alexander II. But Ae situation created 
Ity Prince Milan’s action in the Balkans forced the band of tiie 
tsar, and Russia Aclared war on Turkey (iSnX 
The Treaty of Berhn .—Prince MHw was educated m the 
political sAool favourable to Russia, and uiAesitatingly fcfflowA 
Ae Russian lead up to the conolnsion of the prAminary treaty 
of peace Atween Russia and Ttitisey at San Stefano. By tAt 
treaty desiring to create a peat Bulgaria, took withm 

its litntoi districts inhabited by Savians, and considerA by Ae 
Servian |ioliticians and patriots aa.tbe natural and legitimate 


ariwitsiKvof their natkA - Thk aA A tRoiMa laaaM^f^ 
dwatiAictktt in Savia,!aqd became An ttaitiigiioiiit toft near 
Apertimia Serriaa ptffkicA Ak&e Berlin (togtew the AiviaD 
plenipAtentiaiy, Javan Ristioii, in vnia appealed A the EUann 
rapRMtativet t» assist Servia: A Aitain Atter tenaa. The 
Russiaas tbemsetves Avised himi A empcal A Austria aad A tiy 
to obtain her AppoA The utter negtto of the Servian interests 
by Russia at Sa Stefano, and to evident inab^ty at the 
Beriin Congreu to (to anything for Servia, deteiminA Prinoc 
Milan to ctoige the trAitional policy of his country, and instead 
of oonAuing to seek support from Russia, A triA to come to an 
unArstandi^ mA Austria-Hungary concerning the conAti^ 
under which that power would give its Apport A Servian 
interests. This new departure was considerA by the Russians— 
espedAly by those of the Panslavist paity—almost M an 
apostasy, and it was decidA to oppose Prince Milgn and to 
supporters, tA Servian Progressives. TA treaty of Berlin 
(13A of July 1878) disappointA Servian paAots, AAuu|A 
complete inApen(lence of Ae country was establuhA by it 
(art. 34X This was proclaimA at Belgrade by Prince (after- 
waAs King) Milan on Ae asnd of August. 

The Progressive Rigtew.—The political history of Servia from 
1879 to the abdication of King Milan on 3A MarA (889 was an 
uninterruptA struggle Atween King Milan and Ae Progressives 
on one side, and Russia wiA her Aherents, Ae Servian Radicals, 
on Ae other. King Milan and his government were bAly 
handiciqiped by sev^ unfortunate Acumstances. To fulfil to 
engagements acceptA in BerUn and the conAtions under whiA 
indepeAence had Aen gnmtA to Servia, railways had to A 
constructed within a certoin time, and Ae government Ad also 
to pay to Ae Turkish landlmds in tA newly ^uirA distMts 
an equitable indemnity for tAir estates, which were dividA 
among tA peasants. These objects could not A attained AA- 
out Arrowing a considerable amount of monty in Ae European 
marAts. Tb pay regularly tA interest on Ae loans Ae govern¬ 
ment of King MSan had to undertake Ae unpopular task of 
reforming to entire financial f^stem of Ae country and of 
increasing tA taxation. The expenditure increo^ more 
reqiidiy than tA revenue. Deficits appeared, which Ad to A 
covered temporary by new loans, and whiA forcA Ae gireem- 
ment to estabAh monopolies on salt, tobacco, matcliM, mineral 
oils, &c. Every suA step increasA tA unpopularity of tA 
government and strengtAnA Ae opposition. An attempt on 
Ae life oi King Milan was made in iMa, and an insurrectian in 
the souA-eastem disUicts was startA in 1883. But tA majority 
of Ae people, and especially Ae regular army, remahiA loyal, 
and tA revolt was quickly suppressed. 

War with Bulgaria.—The union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
RumAa inspirA King Milan and his government wiA the notion 
tAt either tAt union must A preventA, or tAt Servia Aould 
obtain some territorial compensation, so that tA balance of 
power in the Balkan Peninsula might A maintainA. ‘Dua view, 
whiA did not find support anywhere outside Arvia, lA to 
war Atween Servia and Bulgaria (see SertO’Bulgarian War); 
tlie Servians were defeated at Slivnitza and hA to abandon 
Pilot, whilst Ae farAa Avance of tA Bulgarian army on NiA 
was stopped by Ae intervention of Aurtria-Hungary. to 
honourable peace was condudA betvreen Ae two contending 
powers in MarA 1886. Then came tA nnl^py events con¬ 
nected AA Milan’s divorce from Queen Natalie. TAt dornestic 
misfortane was devei^ exploited by King Ifikn’s enemies in 
tA country abroad, and did him more harm Aan aU his 
political mistakes. He triA to retrieve to positiqn in Ae 
oounby, and suoceedA in a great measure, by granting a 
Kberol constitution (January 1889, or Ito. 1888 O.S.) at a tune 
wAn an agitotioo far a new constitution hA beai gnnea up. 
Tiiciiy to lilo grast ostonishiiicnt of tha Servia&B and of hts 
Russian enemies, King Milan vdimtarily abdicatA, f*u^ tA 
goverement of tA countoy in Ae hands of s regency dunxig the 
nunority of to imly son Alexander, whom A proclonnA Iting of 
SorviftOfttofiAof MarA 1889. 

Kiag Alexander; The fargeny.—TA leadmg man of Ae 
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ngangr wm Joran RMeii, who had already been regent during 
ti» mmority of Kii^ Mdn (*868-1871). Although be had been 
Mm 1868 the leader of dx Liberal party, he ihowed hinueU, of 
ragent, extremeW Conaervative. The new constitution ^as the 
eaibodiment of Radical principles, and the numerically strongest 
party in the eounby was Radical The naricmal assembly was 
composed, tbertfore, almost exclusively of Radicals, and the 
govenunent was Radical liltewise. Prom the very beginning 
the Conservative regency and the Radical government distrusted 
eadi other. The government was not strong enough to resist 
the cbunour of their numerous partisans for participation in 
the ^ils of party warfare. Political pawons, which had been 
stirred up by the long strug^ against King Milan’s Progressive 
regime, could not be allayed so quickly ; and as the anarchical 
element of the Radical party obtained the ascendancy Over the 
more cultured and more moderate members, ail sorts of political 
excesses were committed. The old ^stem of borrowing money 
to cover the yearly deficits was continued, and the expenditure 
went on increasing from year to year. The administration lost 
all authority, the police were paralysed and brigandage became 
rife. The Radicd government thought to strengthen their 
posHion by letting the imtional assembly vote a law prohilnting 
the return of the king’s father to Servia, and forcibly expelling 
the king's mother. Queen Natalie. But such laws and sudi acts 
only embittered political passions and greatly encouraged the 
adherents of Prince Peter Karageorgevich, who, having married 
the eldest daughter of Prince Niohoks of Montenegro and living 
at Cettigne, wu supposed to enjoy the support of Russia. The 
political'Situation became still more confused when on the death 
of the third regent. General Kosta Protich, the government tried 
to force the regency to accept in his stead M. Pashich, the leader 
of the Radical party. The regents thereupon dismissed the 
Radical cabinet and called the Liberals to the government 
(August 1B92). The Liberal cabinet dissolved the Radical 
national assembly, and at the general elections used very great 
pressure to secure a Liboal majority. In this they did not 
succeed, and the ntuation became hopelessly entangled by the 
fact that the national assembly was Radical, the government 
Liberal, and the r^n^ practically in all its tendencies Om- 
servative. The legislative machinery as well as the administra- 
titm of the country was thus completely paralysed. Then the 
young king Alexander suddenly proclaimed himself of age 
(although at that tiiM only in his seventeenth year), dismissed 
the regents and the Liberal cabinet, and formed his first cabinet 
from among the moderate Radicals (13th April 1893). 

The King’s AdministeeUion. —^The moderate Radicals quickly 
showed themselves unable to do any serious work. They were 
fettered by the dissatisfaction of the Left wing of their own 
party. To satisfy the extreme Radicals they had to impeach 
the members of the last cabinet. This increased the bitterness 
of the Liberals, who, though not so numerous as the Radicals, 
included in their ranks more men of Wealth and culture. Political 
piwons were again in full blaze. The anti-dynastic party 
raised its head again, and in many Radical publications the 
expulsion of the reigning dynasty and its replacement by the 
Karageorgevich were advocated. At the same time reports were 
reaching King Alexander that Russia was discussing with the 
leaders of the extreme Radicals the conditions under which a 
Russian grand-duke was to be proclaimed king of Servia. 

The ex-King M^esn’s Rrtnrn.—In such circumstances King 
Alexander tboit^ best to invite his father the ex-Kii^ Mifan 
(who was living in Paris) to his side, and to use hk great know¬ 
ledge of men and his ps^cal experience. In tlw heginmn g of 
January King Milan arrived in Regrade. 'Hie Radical 
cabinet res^lMd wd was replaced by a cabinet composed of 
politicians studiag outside the pditical parties. In June the 
Radic^ institution of *889 was suspeided, and in its place the 
constitution of 1869 was re-establishcdk 

'11>e nation was evidentiy tired of. the violent aiptations ^ 
reoeot years. This feeling ^ve ris6 to Conservative, even 
somewhat reactionary, legislation. The thtration of the legidor 
tore was mctended fitan three to Rve years; die liberty of the 


press was enrtatled by tie enactment that proprietors of political 
papers must pay to the government a dep<^ of 5000 duian 
(j^soo), and tlM the editors must have Ctwopleted t^ir studies 
at a university j the laws on Use-majesd were made more seven. 
After die ^vent to power of £h- Vladan Georgevich (OctoW 
2897) persisteitt and successful efforts were made to in^rove 
the count’s financial and economic condition. The violent 
peu-ty strife which from 1880 to 1895 had absorbed the 
energies of the country and paralysed every serious and pro- 
ductive work, ceased almost completely, and the nation as a 
whole turned to im{Hove its agnculture and commerce. Hm 
sustained improvement in the political and ctxnmercud situatim 
was not' influenced materially by the temporary excitement in 
consequence of the attempt on ^ life of King Milan (6th July 
1899), md of the state trial of several prominent Radicals accused 
of having conspired for the overthrow of tiie dynasty. One 
remarkable feature in the foreign policy of Servia in the iMt years 
of the 19th centi^ was that after King Milan was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Servian r^lv army (1898), Russia 
and Montenegro practically, although not formidly, teoke off 
their diplomatic relations with Serv», while at the same time 
the relations of that country with Austria-Hungary became 
more friendly than under the Radical r%ime. 

King Alexander’s Marriage. —^All this was suddenly changed 
when in July 1900 King Alexander married Mme Ihaga Mashin, 
once lady-in-waiting to his mother Queen Natalie. He threw 
himself mto t^e arms of Russia, forbade his father Milan to 
reside in Servia, and followed Russian guidance in all questions 
of foreign policy. To strengthen his position in the country he 
promulgated a new constitution in April 1901, establishing for 
the first time in the history of Servia a parliament with two 
houses (skupshtina and senate). But the unpopularity of the 
king’s mamage was not lessened. Constitutional liberties and 
especially the free press were mercilessly used to attack both the 
king and the queen, who neither wished nor were able to conceal 
their dissatisfaction. A general feeling that King Alexander 
contemplated changing the situation by one of his bold and 
clever coups d^itat increased the political unrest. Matters went 
from bad to worse when persistent rumours were set in motion 
that Queen Draga had succeeded in persuading King Alexander 
to proclaim one of her two brothers heir-apparent to the throne. 
In 190* a widespread military conspiracy was rumoured to exist, 
while Austria and Russia repeatedly gave proofs that they were 
indifferent to the fate of Alexander, and so encouraged the 
malcontents. King Alexander felt that he could eventually 
fortify his position either by a great foreign policy or by his 
divorce from the childless Queen Draga. He seems to have been 
working for joint action with Bul^ria for the liberation of 
Macedonia from Turkish rule. Some of his intimate friends 
asserted that he contemplated divorcing the queen, and that he 
was only waiting for herdeparture for an Austrian watering-place, 
which departure was fixed for the 15th of June 1903. In tiie first 
hours of the nth of June the conspirators surrounded the 
palace with troops, for^ an entrance and assassinated both 
King Alexander and Queen Draga in a most cruel and savage 
manner. (C. Mi.) 

King Peter Karageorgevich .—The regicides proclaim^ Prince 
Peter Karageorgevich king of Servia ; and a pro-visional cabinet 
was formed, with Colonel Mashin, brother-in-law of the murdered 
Queen Draga and organizer of the conspiracy, as minister of 
public worlte. The skup^tina and senate assembled, restored 
the constitution of 1889 instead of the reactionary constitution 
promulgated by King ^exander on the 19th of April 1901, and 
ratified the election of Prince Peter, -who entered Bdgrade as king 
on the 24th of June 1903. Born in 1844, he was the son of 
Alexander Kangeorgeviim and grandson of Karageorge; in 
1883 he had moiried Princese Zona, doubter of Pitoce (aiter- 
wai^ King) Nicholas of Montene^. Hk authority was at 
first merely nominal; the hi{^st administrative offices were 
occupiH the regimes, who received <tiie unanimous thanks 
of the skupshtina for the assassination df King Alexander and 
Queen Draga. Russia, Austria-Hungary and Mtmtenegro wen 
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tke ooly Powers wfaidi ooagrstukted King Peter on his icfewion, 
and in December 1903 all the Powers temparwily withdrew their 
represehtatives from Belgrade, as a piot^ against the attitude 
of t^ Servian government towards the regicides. But at the 
coronation 'of Kmg Peter, in September 1904, all the European 
powers except Great Britain were officialljr represented, some 
concessions, more apparent than real, having bemg made in the 
matter of the regicides, who were very ur^pular among die 
peasants and in the army. Further protests were made by many 
of the powers when the illusory nature of these concessions 
became known, and it was not until May 1906 that diplomatic 
relations with Servia were resumed by Great Britain. In the 
same year a convention was concluded by Servia and Bulgaria 
as a prelimiiutry to a customs union between the two states. 
This convention, which tended to neutralize the dependence of 
S^ia upon Austria-Hungary by facilitating the export of 
Servian goods through the Bulgarian ports on the Black Sea, 
brought about a war of tariffs between Servia and the Dual 
Monarchy. 

The Bosnian Crisis .—In 1908 the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary and the revolution in Turkey 
brought about an acute crisis. Many Serbs still hoped for &e 
realization of the so-called “ Great Servian Idea,” i.e. the union 
in a single empire of Servia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro 
and Old Servia (Stara Srbiya) or the sanjak of Novibozar with 
north-western Macedonia—all countries in which the population 
consists largely, and in some cases almost exclusively, of Orthodox 
Serbs. The whole nation clamoured for war with Austria- 
Hungary, and was supported in this attitude by Montenegro, 
despite a temporary rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Belgrade and Cettigne, due to the alleged complicity of the 
Servian crown prince in a plot for the assassination of Prinw 
Nicholas. As, however, the armaments and finances of Servia 
were unequal to a conflict with Austria-Hungary, vriiile Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Italy counselled peace, the Skupsh¬ 
tina, meeting in secret session on the nth of October 1908, 
determined to avoid open hostilities, and sent Jfl Milanovich, 
the minister for foreign affairs, to press the claims of Servia 
upon the powers. The tariff war with Austria-Hungary was at 
the same time renewed. Servia demanded compensation in 
various forms for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina.; 
what the government hoped to obtain was the cession to Servia 
of a strip of territory between Herzegovina and Novibazar, 
which would check the advance of Austria-Hungary towards 
Salonica, make Servia and Montenegro conterminous, pave the 
way for a union between them, and give Servian commerce an 
outlet to the Adriatic. Neither the Dual Monarchy nor the Youi^ 
Turks would consider the cession of any temtory, and in 
January 1909 the outcry for war was renewed in Servia. But 
the threatening attitude of Austria-Hungary, with the moderat¬ 
ing influence of M. Pashich, who became the real, though not the 
nominal, head of a new ministry in February 1909, induced 
Servia to accept the advice of the Russian^ government by 
abandoning all claim to territorial ” compensation, and leaving 
the Balkan question for solution by the Powers. The &rvian 
government defined its attitude in a circular note to the Powers 
(9th of March), and finally acc^ted the terms of a concihatorv 
declaration suggested by me British government (3rst of March). 
By this declaration Servia abandoned all its demands as against 
Austria-Hungary, while the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister 
made simultaneously a public declaration that the Dual Monarchy 
harboured no unfriendty designs against Servia. 

On the of Man* 1909 the crown prince George (b. 1887), 
who had bwn the most outspoken leader of the anti-Austnan 
party in 1908, was induced to resi^ his right of succession to 

the throne. It was alleged that his violence had caused the deam 

<rf one of his own male servants, and that he was partially 
On the *7th of Man* 19^ his brother Alexander 
(b. Dec. 17, x888) took the oath as heir-apparent. 


The book* by Stead, Mallat and Hogge, mentioned above, oonto 

import^ histmtaa matter. See alsolhe hibBography to artteto 
PenIssuia, with L. von Ranke, Gieekwhie Strbutu Us 
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(London, ^1847) i^d., SirUam tsnd Us Tflr*e» im m foMssaUrt 
(Leipzig, 1879); A. HOtaniiBft CsuUckts (Mss*) isr Szrim liwi 
BnUasm (a vcds. tram thoRanian, Bantien, i8s6.>i864): S. 
NovakmdiS, SrU $ Tssrtsi xn. i m Mha, (Beimde, >803); B. S. 
Canibert, Essai Ustoriam snr Its rMIntums st rinUhtniasm df ja 
SsrUs : iSo^tSjo (» volt., Bsria, 1850-J85S); E. L. Mi|atovicb. 
History U Modsm Ssrvia 0 ^doa, tSyt) i BiachM, L* Rmatsms 
SsrUs, MUs d'UsMss Uptomatisus (Furit, lOoi); V. ueorravic. 
Dm Ehtds dsr Obrssimii p^pzig, 190$): v. Ilijatovich, A Boyti 
Trofsdy (London, 1906). (E.) 

Language 

The Servian language belongs to the family of Slavonic 
languages (see Slavs). According to the Servian {diihilogist 
Danic^ch (Dioba SUw. yesika, Belgrade, 1874}, the Servians 
were Hie first Slavonic branch which separated from tlto origiital 
Slavonic stem, while the Russians and the Bulgarian only 
separated from it at a considerably later date. The Russian 
Bulgarian languages undoubtedly stand nearer to Old Slavonic 
than the Servian. According to another theory (T. Schmidt, 
Vocalisntus ii. 179) two separate branches developed from the 
Old Slavonic stem, one identical with the western Slavs, and the 
other with the south-eastern group; and from the Slavonic of 
the south-east the first languages to separate were the Russian 
and the South Slavonic. From the latter developed Bulgarian, 
on one side, and Servian-Slovene on the other, while from the 
last-named branch Servian or Serbo-Croatian and Slovene 
developed on two separate -twigs. There cm be no doubt that 
in the south-eastern group of the Slavonic languages Serbo- 
Croatian and Slovene form a special closely-connected group, 
in which the Servian and the Croat languages arc almost identical. 

Both the Servians and the Croats arrived in the first half of 
the 7th century (or more precisely about a.d. 635) in the north¬ 
western comer of the Balkan Peninsula. T^re they met the 
partly Romanized Illyrians, and in course of time absorbed them. 
&re can be little doubt that this absorption softened and 
enriched Ae Serbo-Croatian dialects, a process to which climatfe 
conditions and intercourse with Italy also contributed, until 
Serbo-Croatian became one of the rit^st and most melodious 
of Slavonic languages. 

Servian is spoken in the following countries, forming «o- 
graphically (although not politically) a connected whole: 
southern Hungary, Hie kingdom of Servia, Old &rvia (the 
Turkish vilayet of Kossovo), western Macedonia, the sanjak of 
Novi-Bazar, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia 
and Montenegro. It ranks with Bulgarian as one of flie two 
principal Slav languages of the Balkan Peninsula; the Mace¬ 
donian dialects are intermediate between these two._ Between 
ei^t and nine millions of people speak Serbo-Croatian in the 
countries just enumerated. 

Considering the extent oi territory in which the langiiamis s^kim, 
it is not surprising that it should have several dialectt. Rracticwly, 
however, there are only three principal dialects, which are difler- 
entiatod by the manner in which the Old Slavonic double vocal ys 
(the so-called yack) is pronounced. The Old Slavonic words tyepo, 
byelo, are pronounced by the Servians of Herzegovina, Boznia, Monte¬ 
negro, Dalmatia, Croatia and zouth-western Servia az lesyspo, 
besyelo ; by the Servians of Syrmia the same vowel is pronoun^ 
sometimes as « (Ispo, brio), sometimes as ss (oidssti, IsUstt) ; by the 
Servians of the Morava valley and its accesKiry Ressava vaUnr, 
always only ass (lepo, bslo, viisH, IstsH). Vuk Stefanovich Kara]^ 
called the first dialect the " South-Western or HerzegoviniM dia¬ 
lect," the zecond the " Sytmian," the third the " Rezzava dlatoet 
Professor Belicb of Belgrade Universito has tried to give m ^ 
Servia* DiaUctololical CompsndUim (Betrade, 1905) a iww division 
of the Servian disJeotsinto five groups, viz. Prizren-Tinm, Kossoy^ 
Ressava, Shumadiya-Srem (Syrmia), Zetta-B«nia, AdriMC cosA 
Of all the Servian dialects the most correct, nchret and toft^ Is tbs 
Herzegovinian or Zetta-Boiniaa dialect. Kar^icU a&d his loUowefie 
triodtomakeittholiterary language of the Servians. ^ toe n a t io n al 
sonm which he transcribed from the recitatioM of toe were 
written and published by him in that dialect, into which toe 
has also beei translated. But, as in the second half « tha tgitb 
century toe Ungdatn erf Servia, speaking the R»«va sr »uB^y^ 
Syrmion became the centre at Servian Utenuv actbdty, toe 

Mst-mentioned dialect tended to become toe Itteiary longuase. 

Servian and Croatian are only two dialects Of tos saine Slavonk 

Servian is sometimes eaBedz*to*aw*i l)s6aBSe toe Servian 

wcmlfM; wbat" is skto, whereas toe Croats say c8a for sUo ,sml 
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thtMtoM tWr to calM tMmtki. Tb« mow iuportnt 

d tf hw to w betweaettM two languid wo pointed oat by D Miownli 
(CkMa, is., 1S57). They aw m ioUom: (a) vUle the Senriass 
nFonoaaOB tiie01d5laTaakv«4aa7«af#orw, theCtxiaiapioaoiiaec 
(t atwaTS' at u ^Sarviaa or belo, CiOMUoit bttlo ); the 

Semana have the tooad gy* (loitened i at f), the Crows are without 
it, but have iaitead ya or (Servian got^ya, Croatian gotpey *); 
(r) the Servians let the vowel t tnjuiotm tiw preceding oonsoanat 
into a toft consonant, whereas the Croats pronoonce the consonant 
nnafiected by the aottcmng influence of i (Servian brafya, Croatian 
hratis) ; (d) the Servians change the letter I at the end ot a word into 
0 whereas me Croats always pronounce it as /. These difierences are 
BO insignificant tliat it was very natural that the Croats after having 
tried to convert the chahtvsH dialect into a separate literary langoage 
wen eompeUed to abandon that attempt and to adopt the shtohavski. 
To facilitate this reform, to overcome the ecclesiastical prejudices of 
the Ronuut Catholic Croats gainst ^e Eastern Ortbotfox Servians, 
and vice versa, certain Cmtian patriots, kd by Ljudevit Gaj, pro¬ 
posed that all the Slavonic petmto in the nortb-westem part os the 
Balkan Penhuula should call tbemselves lUyri and their lan^gc 
lUyrian (see Cxoatia-Slavomia : Language and Literature and 
Hittory). The appellation '^Serbo-Croat!^'^fortheliterarylangnogo 
of bott nations now finds more favonr. The great dictionary com¬ 
piled tod published by the South Slavonic Academy of Agiam is 
called The Ltidcon of the Servian or Croatian Language. Although 
the Croats write and print in latin characters, while the Servians 
write and print in &rriIUe, and although many a Servian cannot read 
Croatian books, and vice versa, the literary language of both stations 
is one and the same. (C. Mi.) 

Literatchk 

I. Formation of a Servian - Slavonic Language. —Servian 
literature begins with the biblical and liturncal books, written 
in “ Ojd Slavoiuc,” or “ (Church Slavonic," into which “ the 
Slavonic ^stles ” Cyril and Methodius (see Slavs) had trans¬ 
lated the Bible and other church books about the middle of the 
9th century. Cyril and Methodius used (he Greek alphabet 
somewhat modi&d and adapted to the necessities of the Stavonic 
language. That alj^bet is called “Cjrillic" (in Servian 
Kyrilitsa), and isr-simplified and modernized—practically the 
alphabet used by_ the Servians, Bulgarians and Russians of onr 
times. The Cyrillic alphabet replaced an older Servian, or 
probably Old Slavonic, alphabet called “Glagolitic” (see Slavs : 
Alphabets). A few Servian books are still printed in Glagolitic, 
and some in Latin letters; but by far the greatest number are 
written and printed in Cyrillic. 

The Old Slavonic church books had naturally to be copied 
from time to time, and the Servian, Bulgarian and Russian 
copyists were unable to resist the influences of their respective 
livmg languages. Thus comparatively soon there appeared 
church books no longer written iU pure Old Slavonic (of which 
the so-called “ Asseman’s Gospel ’’ in the Vatican is the test 
type), but in Old Slavonic modifled by Servian, Bulgarian, 
Russian influences, or in the languages which could be called 
Servian-Slavonic, Bulgarian-Slavonic, Rnssian-Slavonic. The 
best extant specimen, of the Servian-Slavonic is “ Miroslav’s 
Gospel,” written in the second half of the isth century for the 
Serviim prince Miroslav ; a facsimile edition was puUished in 
1897 in Belgrade. Servian-Slavonic was the literary language 
of the Servians from the rath century to the end <n the isth, 
i.e. diwii^ the first period of their literary history. < 

3, Seroittn-Slavome LtlcroAnw.—The only noteworthy literary 
productions of this first period of Servian literature were diivoti 
(biographies) and Utopia (chronicles). The best writers of the 
time were Arahbishop Sava (St Sava), his brother King Stephen 
(Stefan) Prvovrnichani (i.e. the “ first-crowited ”), the monks 
DbiUentivan and Theodosius, Archbiriiop Danilo, Gregorius 
Taamblak, Stephen Lacarevich, prince of S^ia, and Constantine 
the Philosopher. The moat important literary work of St Sava 
(d. 1337) was The Life of St Simeon., in which he described the 
life of hu hrther, Sfc^en Nemanya, the fi«t sovere^n of the 
united Servian provinces, who towards the end of ius life become 
a monk and to^ the name of Simeon. Domentiyan. wrote a life 
cd St Sawn in the iiwidved and bombastic Byzantine style of 
the middle of the rjdt century. The test Hteiary cnations of 
od are undoubtedly The Lives of Vfe Servian Kina and 
ArMithope by Arehbishi^ Danilo (d. and Constantme the 
PUIosaptiiaTh Life of Des^ Skepken laaamidt, mitten in 143a. 


.no oten ni rle s (Mepm) are wtifaont m Utenuy vahtei -ttlsiinsli 
as Maricel material they are useful, They numb* about 
The oldest of them was written betvfeen *371 and 1390. The 
m Letopif of Yptb, which ends wdth the year 1391; utopts^ 
Kopmn, writtM by Deacon Damyan in 1433; Letopis of Camoits 
tmd the chrooicle of ttaemonastecy of Trooosha, i^. ‘ ’ 

To thia period of Servian literature beloiigs the first attempt by an 
unknown author to write, a romance. The story of the love and 
sufferings of the Servian prince Vladimir, who lived in the iith 
century, and bis wile, the Bnlgarian ptineese Kossara, written 
probably in the istii ceatniy, was very popular among the Servians 
of the ii|th and 13th centuries. Other comparatively widely-read 
of the mriod were the Li/e of Alexander Ike Great, The Story oi 
the Siege of Troy, Stefanite and Ikhnytat (an Indian story) and The 
Journey of a Soul from this World to that Other all of which were 
tranalations irooi tiie Greek. 

A chawteristic example of the literary and also, as it appears, oi 
the ofiicial language of me Servians in the middle ages is the Codex 
of Tsar Dushan (Sahonik Tsara Dushana), which was promulgated 
at the Servian parliament (Sdbor) in Skoplye (Uskflb) in 1349 and 
1354. Very interesting material for the study of the Servian literary 
language during the rxth, I3tb and 14th centuries is to be tound in 
several collections of old charters and letters of that period (F. 
Miklosich'a Monumenta Serbica, Putsich's .'irpskt Spomenitsi u 
Dubrovaehkoy Arkhivi, and the pnbUcations of the Royal Servian 
Academy in Belgrade and the South Slavonic Academy of Science 
in Agram). The oldest document written in the vernacular Servian 
is considered to be a charter by which Kulin, the ban of Bosnia 
grants certain commercial privileges to the Raguaan merchants in 
1189. 

The (ridest printed book in Servian-Slavonic issued in 1483 from 
the printing-press of Andreas de Tberesania de Asula in Venice. A 
few yean later the Servian nobleman Bozbidar Vukovich bought a 
prinnng-presE in Venice and established it at Oliod in Montenegro, 
from which issued in 1493 the first chnrch book (the Octoieh) prints 
on Servian territory. There is a copy of this book in the British 
Museum. Vioentins, the son of Bozbidar Vukovich, carried on the 
enterprise of his fatter, and their printing-press continued to work 
up to 1366, issuing several church books in the Servian-Slavonic 
language. During the first half of the ibth centiny the tervians had 
printing-presses in Belgrade, Skadar (Scutari) on the river Boyana, 
Gorazhde, Mileshevo and eltewbere. But in the second half of that 
century all printing absolutely ceased in the Servian countries under 
the direct rule of me Turks, and was not resumed until the middle 
of the 18th century. Books for the use of the churches had to be 
imported from Russia, printed in the Russian-Slavonic language. 

3. Dalmatian Literature. —^White among the Servians thonging 
to the Elasteni Churdi ail literary work had practically stopped 
from the middle of tive i6th century to the middle of the i8th, 
the Roman Catholic Servians of Dalmatia, and more especially 
those of the semi-independent repubbe of Ragusa, tecame more 
active. Being Ust centuries politically, ecclesiastically and 
commercially connected with Venice, Rome and Italy in general, 
they came under the influence of Italian civilization, and during 
the 15th, r6th and 17th centuries wore the most cultured branch 
of rile tervian nation. The awakening of literary ambition 
among these Servians of the Adriatic coast was originally doe to 
the influence of immigrant Greek scholars Who came to Ragusa 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

Betwemi 1430 and 1530 there had already been founded lu Spalato 
a small literary society, in which the Servian poets Marulicb, Papalich, 
Martinich and otliers read their poetical compositions, mostly lyrical 
and religious songs. About the same time (1437-1501) there ap- 

E eared m Ragusa the poet Menohetich, who wrote nearly four 
undied love-Bongs and elegies, taking Ovid as his model, and George 
Drshioh (1460-1510), author oi many erotic poems and oi a drama. 
Two of the finest works of this early period of the Servian literature 
of Ragusa are the poem Dervishiyada, written by Hie Ragusan noble¬ 
man Stepan GuebetiCh (1495-1533), rich in hnmonr ana satire, and 
Hie poem Yegyupha (“ The Gipsy Woman written by Andreas 
Chuanaovicb (i5<»->35o), a goldsmith by profession and a very 
original and clever lyriom poet. Another remarkable Ragusan p^t 
was Hectorovich (1486-1573), who wrote (he poem Sibanye ("The 
Fishing and Talking wim foshermen "), uid anticipated a new 
movement te Servian Utemtun by pabhituiig three notional songs 
oa be heard them from the popubu- bards j^iars). But the true 
sloiy of Ragusan Ulcrature was established by its three poets, Ivan 
Gundulich (I33d-x638), ^oil Fabnotich (1606-1657) and Ignaciq? 
Gyorgyiefa (1673-1737). 'Of Hieae the greatest was GandaHch (f.e.). 
Pabnemefa is remarkaUe aa a dramatic poet. The subjects of most 
of tali dtBmas were taken from t-atid and Italian poets (Ataiania 
after Ovid, Lauinia after Vir^, Atmida after Tasso); but at least 
in two dramas, Pdvlimir andTsaptistava, he dlspbyed some origin- 
aUte, taking bis themis from Servimuatiteal history. AUtheworks 
of Fumoti^ have taiseo pnhBahsd by the South Slavanic Academy 
(Stars, pun, vois. .xlL, xtfi, xfv., zix.). Gyorgyich's best work is 
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cooaMlered to be IMe tiensUtion of tbe SwImij'fWfp ServtafFtfcne 
ISaUiytr SlovimU). He also wrote Til Sighs e/ the SepetUing 
MagdaUn afid tbe uttSoished tragedy Juditi. 

After GyoiwJch Uie Servian fitermre of Ragnsa and Dalmatie 
dntlBg the centitry has nogmat name totbow, except that of 
the matheaiaticiah, Ruggiero ttishhovich (see Boscovich). Hfs 
two brothers and hk sister Anitsa Bosbkovicu wnrc known in tbeir 
time as poets. But on the whole Servian literature on the Adriatic 
coast idjowed little originality in the i8th eentnry ; its writers were 
content to produce translations of Latin, Italian and French 
works. 

Mention must be made, however, of an autlior whose work con¬ 
nects the literature of the Adriatic Servians of the i8fh century with 
the regenerative efforts of tho Danubian Servians in the second decade 
of the ipth century. The Utcratare of the Adriatic Servians was, 
witli very few exceptions, Servian only in language, but Italian in 
form and spirit. About the middle of the iSth century a learned 
Dalmatian monk, Andrea Kacbich Mioshich by name, cmancijiated 
himself from the yoke of pseudo-classicism and slavery to Western 
models. As a papal delegate he had to visit all the Roman Catholic 
communities in Dalmatia, Hercegovina anil Bosnia, and had numer¬ 
ous opportunities of bearing the bards recite songs on old national 
heroes. In 175G he published a book entitled liaegmor Veodni 
Naroda Slovinskoga (“ The Popular Talk of the Slavonic People 
m which in 261 songs he described -in the manner and in the spirit 
of the national bards—the more important historic or legendary 
events and heroes oi tlie " Slavonic people." Under this denomina¬ 
tion he comprised Servians, Croats, Slovenes and Bulgarians, antici¬ 
pating the modem appellations of the Yugo-Stoveni (Southern 
Slavs). His book immediately Iiecame tho most popular that ever 
appeared among the Servians, and was again and agam reprinted, 
under tho less ponderous title Peitnaritsa, " The Book of Songs." 
Some sixty years after its appearance it inspirid Vuk Stefanovich 
fvaraiich with the vision of his true mission. But Kacliich Mioshich 
found no immediate followers among the Servian literati at the 
second half of the i8th century. 

4. The Revival of Servian Literature ; Ohradovieh catd Karajich. 
—As long as the countries inhubited by the Orthodox Servians 
were under the deadening immediate nile of the Turks, they 
produeed mi serious literature. But when the Austrian wars of 
the 17 th rentury begiui to roll back the Turkish power, and 
Hung.iry recovered its freedom, the Servians living in that 
country rapidly acquired some culture, and their literature 
began to revive. During the i8th century, however, they did 
not write in the living language of the Servian people. After 
the disappearance of the Sen'ian printing-presses in the i6th 
century, all liturgical books were brought from Russia and 
printed in the Russian-Slavonic language; wliile the teachers 
in the Servian schools were Russians. Russian-Slavonic thus 
became the literary language of the Orthodox Servians. 

The more important works oi the time were tlie History of Monte¬ 
negro, by the Montenegrin bishop Basil Petrovitch (Moscow, 1754); 
the Short Introduction into the History of the Origin of the Siaueno- 
Servian Nation, by Paul Yiiliiiats (Venice, 17O5); and above all the 
History of the Slavonic Nations, more especially of the Bulgarians, 
Croats and Servians, by Archimandrite Yovan Itaicb (Vienna, 1794). 
During extensive travda in Russia and the Balkan countries Raidi 
had collected a rich historical material and was able to write, ior tiic 
first time in the annals of Servian literature, a work which has every 
claim to be considered as a real history. The Servians call him 


" the father of Servian history. 

But Russian-Slavonie was not readily nndeistood by the Servian 
reading public. It was not much better when through the influence 
of the living language it began to approach nearer to Servian than to 
Rnssian, and was called " Slavonie-Servian" {Slavena-Serbshi). 
The Servians bad nome authors in the 18th century, but it could 
hardly have been said that they had readers. All tliis suddenly 
cliangcd when Dositey (Dositheus) Ohradovieh (1739-1811) appeared 
on the scene. In boyhood be had entered the monastery of Hoppovo 
in south Hungary and had become a monk. But as very soon he 
found that the monastery conld not satisfy his aspirations, he left it 
and started to travel, acquiring a knowledge of claMical and mt^ern 
lai^iiages and literatarcs. An ardent Servian patriot, lie proclaimed 
the principle that books ought to be written for the pe^le and 
therefore m the language which the people understood and siiokc. 
His first book. The Life and the Adventures of Demeter Obradavich—a 
monk named Dositey (Leipeig, 1783), was written in the langu^ 
spoken in Servian towns. It immediately made a great unprassion, 
which was enhanced by the continuation of bis autobiography 
(Home Letters) and esiwcially by his Fables of Atsvp and of other 
Writers (Lsipzig, These books created a reading public 

among tho Sarvians and mark the b^inoing of a really modern 
peri^ of Servian literature. Obradovirii, or rather *' Dcsitey ’’ as 
Servians call him, was so highly appreciated as an author, savant 
and patriot that in 1807 Karageotge invited him to Servia and np- 
pointed bite a senator and minister of pubUc education, in which 


capacity he satebliabe 4 M.9t%ttelo the first Servto oaUdW .(FsUlg 
5 'iliWa). Dositey waa an adwirei of Bngland and ROgUlhutstature. 
While staying in London in 1783 he was much encotonged by tbs 
pationwe and. friendship of Ur'WUUam Fordyes, while bjk papilt 
Raid Sohrich, aontber distinguiBneri author, vres beiriendoa by toe 
Bon. Frederick. Rorth, aiterwuds 5th sail of Cniidford, stateaecestary 
lot pablic instruction in the Ionian Islands. 

Only a few of his contemporaries followed the example which 
Dositey set in writing in the vereacnlar (although even he introduCMl 
from, time to time purely Slavook: words and form^. It was believed 
that the vernacular could not be raised to the dignity oi a Uteraty 
language, and that literature and scienca needed words and ei^- 

S resaions which were entirely lacking in the common language. 

ut Vuk Stefanovich Karajich, a sib-tanght writer, proved the 
fallacy of teat assumption. By his publication of the national songs 
and poems, which Iw carefully collected, he opened the eyes of 
Servian authors to the wealth and beauty of their own language, as 
spoken by tho mass of the people and used by the national baiw. 
Besides collecting national songs and poems, folk-lore, proverbs, &C,, 
he wrote a grammar ol tlw Servian language (Vienna, 1814) and fhe 
first Sorvian lexicon, with explanaliuns in German and Latin, 
(Vienna, i8r8|. Uis thorough knowledge of tec Servian language 
led him to reform the Cyrillic alphabet, in which several letters were 
redundant and certain sounds of the siioken language were unrepre¬ 
sented. His cflorts to make Servian writers ailopt his teiorined 
alphabet, and accept the language of the common people as a 
literary language, met with fierce opposition, especially on the ]iari 
of the clergy and friends of the artificial Slaveno-Servian literary 
language. It was only after 18G0 that his principles won a complete 
victory in all directions. (See Ivaanjica.) 


5. Modern Servian Literature .—The artivity of Karajich 
brought new life to the Servian literature of the 19th century. 
The poets abandoned classical models and ceased to write 
in hexameters ; they preferred to derive their inspiration from 
popular poetrj’, of which Karajich collected for them hundreds 
of examples. Writers in different departments of literature 
vied with each other to write in pure and correct Servian. And, 
although it could not he justly said that the Servians of the 19th 
century produced a realty great work from the literary point of 
view, they certainty made progress and produced some remark¬ 
able poetry. 

Their three greatest pcxits arc Sima Milutinovich Sarayliya 
(1791-1847), Reter Petrovich Nyogoth (1813-1851), prince-bishop 
of Montenegro, and “ Zmay" Yovan Yovanovich (183.3-1904). 
Saraybya's most unportant work is Serlivanha (Lciprig, I8a0), in 
which he describes tne rising ol the Servians against the Turks in 
1&04 and 181.S. Hu imaginatiuu is lively, his descriptions grapbki, 
but the imnctnosity oi bis genius cannot hnd adequate wwas to 
express itself, and then he creates new words of which the meaning is 
not always clear. For tiiis reason he never was really popular among 
the Servians. Nyognsh composed his first important poem, Litcha 
Microcosma or “ Tho Light of tee Microcosm " (Belgrade, 1847). 
under the influence of I'aradise Lost. In the Lucha he uescrilics hmv 
the spirit oi man wished to solve ttio pcobteiu of human destiny. 
He was led by a protecting angel to tho beginning of time wlwn 
Satan, sujiuorted by an angel called .\dam, was in full rebellion 
against God, But the co-rtbcl Adam repented and God then created 
the liartli and sent Adam to expiate his sin by living amidst difli- 
cuities and sufferings on that planet. In Gorskt Viyenats, **Thv 
Mountain Wreath " (Vienna, 1847), Myogosb describes the liberation 
ol Montenegro from tee Turks toivards tec end of the 17th century 
in tho form of a drama. There is, however, hardly anything dramatic 
in the iioem, but the characters deliver magnificent descriptions <rf 
Montenegro and Montenegrins, and tho play is full of noble sente- 
meuts and great thoughts. The Servians consider Corski Ktyssofii 
the fiiivst iioetical work in their hterature. Ithas been translated into 
all ttei princqial European languages except F.nglisb. Dr Yovan 
Yovanovich, called by his admiring countrymen Zmay (the Dragon) 
on account of the high flight of his poetry and his ardent patriotism, 
began bis poetical career by producing melodious translations ol 
some of tee best poems of other nations (tlie Hungarian Arany's 
ToUU Jdnos, Petofi's Jdiws V.itis, Lermontov's Demon. Tennyson s 
" Enoch Arden," Bodenstedt's Mizra-Shaffy, Gorthd'g Iphtgettie, 
etc.). His own lyrical and satirical poems are without a rival ih 
Serrian literature. In bis later years ho gave much of his time and 
talent to tlte interests of children, editing nepers for boys and dedi¬ 
cating hundreds of his finest songs to childrcii. Tliorc ae toveral 
editions of Ids collected poems; one of the best is that of the Servian 
Literary Association (Bdigrade, rSqO). 

Among the other prooiioent Servian poets od the igtn eentuty 
may be mentianed Dr Milosh Svetich (i 7 S 9 -t 8 < 9 l’ 
vich (I8a4-i853). Gyura Yakshich (1832-1878), VovM Subobcli 
(1817-1886), Dr Lara Kostich (b. 1841), Aberdar (1842-1893). 
Voistav ludh (T862-1894), Prince Nicholas of Montenegro (b. 1841). 

The Servians have as yet no great novelist, but they have sevesal 
very successful writers of short stories. Among these the first place 
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bdOiKt to DrLwa taiatevich. After him the most poputo Mtopis 
itorietare ; Stefan Stemata, wboeemild«atoandapwkl^ 

hamour eanied for him toe name of the " Servian Di^na ; Yanko 

Veielinovich, author of tome delightful aketchea from toqiUfe of 
Servian peaaanU; ama Matavuly, whoae atoriea give a true picture 
of toe SCTviana of OalmatU and of Mtmtenegro. D^htf ul atoriea of 
old timca and of the Adriatic coaat were written by Stefan Mitrov 
Lyubiaha (1834-1878). . _ . . , . . 

In dnraatic literature the Serviana are comparatively rich. 
The poet Dr Lara Koatich made excellent tranalationa from 
Shakiapeaie (King Lear, Ronuo and JuUit, Kin^ Richard III.), and 
gave tmi Servian stage two Of ita beat tragediet: Maxim Tsmo- 
^vich and Pelar Segedinats ; alao toe comedy Gordana. Matiya 
Ban'a Meyrimah is considered the beat tragedy in the Serbo-Croatian 
language. The patriotic drama Balkanska Tsaritsa, by Prince 
Kicnolas of Montenegro, haa been often played and enthuaiaatically 
received by toe pubUc, but toe critics deny to it much dramatic 
value. Miloah Tsvetich has given fine and lasting contributions to toe 
Servian stage in his drama Stefan Nemanya and tragedy Todor of 
Statach. Among the writers of comedy the first place must be 
assigned to Kosta Trifkovich (d. 1875); Hilovan Ghahich (d. 1908) 
was alao very popular ; and Bronislav Nushicb was the most suc¬ 
cessful of Servian dramatists early in the 20th centupr. 

In modern scientific literature toe principal Servian names are 
those of the electrician Nicholas Tesla, the botanist Dr Iosif Panchich, 
and toe geologists Dr Yovan Zhuyevich and Dr Yovan Tsviyich 
(Cvijid). In philology a very high place is occupied by Gyuro 
Danichich, once professor of philology at the high school in Belpade 
and secretary to the South Slavonic Academy at Agram, where he 
was for years the principal editor of the great lexicon of the Servian 
or Croatwn language. He bad a very distinguished pupil in Stoyan 
Novakovich, who wrote numerous studies on philological subjects, 
and whose Servian grammar is still the standard book in all Servian 
schools. In historical literature we find besides Yovan Raich, 
mentioned earlierjPanta Sretykovich, with his History of the Servian 
Nation ; Stoyan Boshkovich (d. 1908], with his Servia under Tsar 
Dushan ; Stoyan Novakovich, with his numerous essays on subjects 
from the medieval history of Servia, his History of Servian Literature, 
his Resurrection of the Servian National State and Rising against the 
Dahis (the two last-named books appeared in Belgrade in 1904); 
Lyubomir Kovachevich and Lyuba Yovanovich, who together wrote 
a standard work on the history of the Servian nation; Chedo 
Mijatovich, with his monographs on Gyuragy Brankovich and the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Bibliooraphy.—T he best works on the Servian language and 
literotuie are those already mentioned as written by Servian authors : 
lOirajich, Danichich, Stoyan Novakovich, &c. See also on toe 
language Dr F. Miklosich's Vergleichende Lautlehre der Slav. Sprachen; 
Section II.: SerUsch und Ch^atisch (Vienna, 1879), and his Wort- 
bildungslehre der elav. Sprachen (Vienna, 1876); W. Vondrak 
Vergteschende elavische Grammatih (Gottingen, 1906 and 1908); 
J. Florinsky, Lektsi po slavyanhomu yatykoenaniye (Kiev, 1895). 
Good text-books are P. Budmani, Grammofica della lingua serbo- 
eroata (Vienna, 18(17); Parchich, Grammatre de la langue serbo- 
craate (Paris, 1877); Fr. Vymezai, Serbische CrammaHh (Bninn, 
1883). For the literature see A. N. Pypin and V. D. Spassovich, 
History of Slavonic Literatures (in Russ., St. Petersburg, 1879, in 
French, Paris, 1881), and Dr Mathias Morko, Die Kultur osteuro- 
pdischer Literaturen und die slavischen Sprachen (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1908). (C. hu.) 


SISVIOE TBIB, Pyrus domestica, a native of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, not infrequently planted in southern Europe for 
its fruit. It has been regarded as a native of England on the 
evidence of a single spiecimen, which has probably been planted, 
now existing in the forest of Wyre. Though not much cultivated, 
its fruit is esteemed by some persons, and therefore two or three 
trees may very well be provided with a place in the orchard, or 
in a sheltered comer of the lawn. The tree is seldom productive 
till it has arrived at a goodly size and age. The fruit has a 
peculiar acid flavour, and, like the medlar, is fit for use only when 
ttorou^hly mellowed by being kept till it has become Wetted. 
Tlwre K a pear-shaped variety, pyriformis, and also an apple¬ 
shaped variety, nudiformis, both of which may be propa^ted 
by layers, and still better ly grafting on seedling ptots of their 
own kind. The fruit is sometimes brought to market in winter. 
The service is nearly allied to the mountain ash, Pyrus Aucu- 
paria, which it resembles in having' regularly primate leaves. 
P. torminalis is the wild service, a small tree occurring locally 
in woods and hedges from Lancadure southwards; toe fruit 
b sold in country markets. These, wHh other species, intduding 
P. Aria, white beam, so called from the leaves which are white 
and flecoulcnt beneath, form the sub^^us Sorbus, which was 
regarded by Linnaeus as a dbtinct genus. 


nann, ABEL, MARQUIS OR SABLi and DB BOISDAUntlN, 
COMTE DE LA Rocbk-Servien (1593-1639), French diplomat, 
was bom at Grenoble, the son of Antoine ^rvien, procurator- 
general of the estates of Dauphin^. He succeeded his father 
m that office in 1616, and in the following year attended the 
assembly of notables at Rouen. In 1618 he was named councillor 
of state and in 1634 was called to Paris, where he found favour 
with Richelieu. He dbplayed administrative ability and great 
loyalty to the central government as intendant in Guienne in 
1637, and in 1628 negotiated the boundary defimitation with 
Spain. Appointed president of the parlement of Bordeaux in 
1630, he soon resigned to accept an embassy to Italy, where he 
was one of the signatories of the treaty of Cherasco and of the 
treaties with the duke of Savoy (1631-1633). In 1634 he was 
admitted to the French Academy. Two years later he retired 
from puWic life as the result of court intrigue. Servien lived at 
.Angers or on his estates at Sabl6 until the death of Louisdlflll., 
when Mazarin entrusted him with the conduct, conjointly with 
the comte d’Avaux, of French diplomatic affairs in Germany, 
After five years’ negotiations, and a bitter quarrel with the 
comte d’Avaux, which ended in the latter’s recall, Servien signed 
the two treaties of the 24th of October 1648 which were part of 
the general peace of Westphalia. He received the title of 
minister of state on hb return to France in April 1649, remained 
loyal to Mazarin during the Fronde, and was made superintendent 
of finances in 1653. He was an adviser to Mazarin in the negotia¬ 
tions which terminated in the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659). 
He amassed a considerable fortune, and was unpopular, even in 
court circles. He died at the chateau of Meudon on the 17th of 
February 1659. 

Servien left an important and voluminous correspondence. See 
K. Kerviler, A. Servien, itude sur sa vie politique et litttraire (Mamers, 
1879). 

SERVITES, or “Servants of Mary,” an order under the 
Rule of St Augustine, founded in 1233. In this year seven 
merchants of Florence, recently canonized as “ the seven holy 
Founders,” gave up their wealth and position, and with the 
bbhop’s sanction established themselves as a religious community 
on Monte Senario near Florence. They lived an austere life of 
penance and prayer, and being joined by others, they were in 
1240 formed into an order following the Augustinian rule supple¬ 
mented by constitutions borrowed from the Dominicans. Soon 
they were able to establish houses in various parts of Italy, where 
within twenty-five years four provinces were formed ; they also 
at an early (late founded many houses in France, Germany and 
Spain, but they never came to England before the Reformation. 
The most illustrious member of the order and its chief propagator 
and organizer was St Filippo Benizi, the fifth general, who died 
in 1285. The order received papal approbation in 125s ; in 1424 
it was recognized as a Mendicant order, and in 1567 it was ranked 
with the four great orders of Mendicant friars. The Servites 
undertook missions in Tartary, India and Japan. As in the other 
orders there were various mitigations and relaxations of the rule, 
producing a variety of reforms, the chief being that of the eremiti¬ 
cal Servites. There are at the present day 64 Servites houses, 
mostly in Italy j there are two or three in England and in America. 

There are Servite nuns and also tertiaries, founded by St 
Juliana Falconieri, 1305, who are widespread and devote them¬ 
selves chiefly to primary education. They have several convents 
in England. The habit of the Servites is black. 

The chief work on the Servites is the Monumenta by Morini and 
Soulier, 1897, &c. See Helyot, Histoire dee ordres rebgieux (1715). 
iii. cc. 39-41 ; Max Heimbucher Orden u. Kongregationen (1907), ii. 
S 73 : Wetier u. Weltc, Kirchenlexicon (znd ed.) ; Henog-Hauck 
Retdencyhlopadie (3cd ed.). The most interesting part of Servite bis- 
toryfrtoldbyP. Soulier, ViedeS. Philippe Benisi (1886). (E. C. B.) 

SiB 9 mmB(Lat. servitus, from servsre, to serve), a right over 
the property of another. In Roman law, servitudes were classi¬ 
fied into (i) peisonal, «>. those given to a particular person, 
and (a) praedial, i.e. those enjoyed over something else {praedium 
setvims) by being owner or tenant of a piece of land or a house 
(pratdium dominatts). Personal servitudes were subdivided 
into (a) tisus, the right of using property; (b) usufructus the 
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opera* sermnm situ mimtiiitm. Prae(£klw^ades were either 
(e) rustk, inch as fta tmdi, the right of walking or riding along 
the footpath of oaotfaer ; aguae ductus, the right of passage for 
water; pascendi, the right of pasture, &c.; or {b) urban. Urban 
servitudes were of vanous kinds, as oneris ferendi, the right of 
using the wall of another to support a man’s own wall; po- 
the right of building a structure, such as a balcony or 
verandah, so as to project over another's land; stiUicidii, fumi 
itnmittendi and several others. Servitudes were created by a 
disposition inter mvos, at by contract; by testamentary dis¬ 
position ; by the conveyance of land or by prescription. They 
might be extinguished by destruction of either the res serviens 
or the res dominant; by release of the right, or by the vesting of 
the ownership of the res serviens and res dominans in the same 
person. 

In l^lisb law there may be certain limited rights over the land 
of another, corresponding somewhat to servitudes, and termed ease¬ 
ments (g.v.). In Scots law the term is still in use (see Easement). 

8 BBV 10 S HONORATOS, MADBUS (or Marius), Roman 
grammarian and commentator on Virgil, nourished at the end of 
the 4th century a.d. He is one of the interlocutors in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, and allusions in that work and a letter 
from Symmachus to Servius show that he was a pagan. He was 
one of the most favourable examples of the Roman “grammatici ” 
and the most learned man of his time. He is chiefly known for 
his commentary on Virgil, which has come down to us in two 
di.stinct forms. The first is a comparatively short commentary, 
definitely attributed to Servius in the superscription in the MSS. 
and by other evidence. A second class of MSS. (all going back 
to the 10th or nth centurj') presents a much expanded com¬ 
mentary, in which the first is embedded ; but these MSS. differ 
very much in the amount and character of the additions they 
make to the original, and none of them bears the name of Servius. 
The added matter is undoubtedly ancient, dating from a time 
but little removed from that of Servius, and is founded to a 
large extent on historical and antiquarian literature which is 
now lost. The writer is anonymous and probably a Qiristian. 
A third class of MSS., written for the most part in Italy and of 
late date, repeats the text of the first class, with numerous 
interpolated scholia of quite recent origin and little or no value. 
The real Servian commentary practically gives the only complete 
extant edition of a classic author written before the destruction 
of the empire. It is constructed very much on the principle pf a 
modern edition, and is partly founded on the extensive Virgilian 
literature of preceding times, much of which is known only from 
the fragments and facts preserved in the comment£py._ The 
notices of Virgil’s text, though seldom or never authoritative in 
face of the existing MSS., which go back to, or even beyond, the 
times of Servius, yet supply valuable information concerning the 
ancient recensions and textual criticism of Virgil. In the gram¬ 
matical interpretation of his author’s langu^e, Scjvius does not 
rise above the stiff and overwrought subtleties of his time; while 
his etymologies, as is natural, violate every law of sound and 
sense. As a literary critic the shortcomings of Servius, judged bp 
a modern standard, are great, but he shines in comparison with his 
contemporaries. In particular, he deserves credit for setting his 
face against the prevalent allegorical methods of exposition. 
But the abiding value of his work lies in his preservation of facts 
in Roman history, religion, antiquities and language, which but 
for him might have perished. Not a little of the laborious 
erudition of Varro and other ancient scholars has survived in 
his pages. Besides the Virgilian commentary, other works of 
Servius are extant: a collection of notes on Ihe grammar (/ 4 rr) 
of Aelius Donatus; a treatise on metrical endings (Dr finalibus); 
and a tract on the different metres (Dr centum melris). 

Editions of the Virgilian commentary by G. Fabiicius (1551): 
P. Daniel, who first published the enlarged commentary (1600); 
and G. Thilo and H. Hagen (1878-190*). The £»«' sw Servius by 
E. Thomas (1880) is an elaborate and valoable examinatioa of all 
raattera connected with Sorvios j many points are treated also by 
O. Ribfaeck in bis Prolegomena to Virgil; see also a review of Thilo s 
edition by H. Nettloship in Journal of Phitotagy, x. (i88*). The 
smaller works of Servius are printed in H* Keil’s Grammattci Lattm, iv. 


BBVnn niUJink sixth kgendaty king of Rone {$7^ 
S34 b.e). According to one account he was the son tn the 
household genius (Lar) and a slave named Ocrisia, of the house¬ 
hold of T^uinius rascus. He married a daughter of .Tar- 
quinius and succeeded to the throne by the contrivance «f his 
mother-in-law, Tanaquil, who was slwied in divinatkm imd 
foresaw his greatness. Another legend, alluded to in a speech 
by the emperor Claudius (fragments of udiich were discoveted 
on a bronze tablet dug up at Lyons in 1534), represented him as 
an Etruscan soldier of fortune named Mastatna, who attached 
himself to Caeles Vibenna (Caelius Vivenna), the founder of 
an Etruscan city on the Caelian Hill (see also Tacitus, Annals, 
iv. 65). An important event of his reign was the omdusion of 
an alliance with the Latins, whereby Rome and the dtieB of 
Latium became members of one great league, whose common 
sanctuar)' was the temple of Diana on the Aventine. His reign 
of forty-four years was brought to a dose by a conspiracy 
headed by bis son-in-law, Tarquinius Superbus, 

The legend of Servius presents certain similariUes to that of 
the founder of Rome. His miraculous birth, commemorated by 
Servius himself in the festival established by him in honour of 
the Lares, recalls that of Romulus. Again, as Romulus was the 
author of the patrician groundwork of the constitution, so 
Servius waS regarded as the originator of a new classification 
of the people, which laid the foundation of the gradual political 
enfrandiisement of the plebeians (for the constitutional altera¬ 
tions with which his name is associated, see Rome: Ancient 
History ; for the Servian Wall see Rome ; Archaeology), His 
supposed Latin descent is contradicted by the Etruscan tradition 
alluded to above (on which see V. Gardthausen, Mastarna oder 
Servius Tullius, rfiba), and his insertion among the kings of 
Rome is due to the need of providing an initiator of subsequent 
republican institutions. The treaty with the Latins is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus alone, who had not seen it himself; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether it was then in existence, and in 
any case, considering the changes which the language had 
undergone, it would have been unintelligible. It is also sus¬ 
picious that no list of the members of the league is given, contrary 
to the usual custom. 

For a critical examination of the story sec Scbwegler, Sdmische 
Oeschichte, bks. xvi., xvii.; Sir G. Corncwall Lewis, CrediUUfy of 
early Roman History, ch. xi.; W. Ihnc, Htstory of Rome, i.; E. Pais, 
Storia di Roma, i. (1898); and Ancient Legends of Roman History 
(Eng. trans., 1906), whore he comes to the conclusion that " instead 
of Iwing the sixth rex of Rome, he was originally the rex serous, the 
priest of the cult of Diana Aricina transferred to the Aventine, the 
priest of the protecting goddess of fugitive slaves ” ; C. Pascal, Patti 
e leeende di Roma anttca (Florence, 1903); also O. Gilbert, Cesckickte 
and Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertnm (1883-1885), and J. B. 
Carter, The Religion of Numa (1906), on the reorganization of 
Servius. 

8ERVO>BULQABIAN WAR (1885). The Berlin Congress of 
1878, by its revision of the treaty of San Stefano, created two 
states in the Balkan Peninsula—the principality of Bulgaria 
owning a nominal suzerainty to Turkey, and the autonomous 
province of eastern Rumelia, presided over by a Turkish 
governor-general, and apparently intended to remain in close 
relations with the porte. This settlement came to an end when 
the movement in favour of a united Bulgaria culminated 
(September 1885) in a revifiution in the Rumclian capital. 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, recognizing that the movement 
was irresistible and that, unless directed by authority, it might 
degenerate into anarchy and civil war, placed hiimlf at its 
head, and, proceeding to Philippopolis, formally accepted the 
government of the united Bulgarian states. As it was assumed 
that the sultan would reassert his claim by force of arms, the 
Bulgaro-Rumelian forces were concentrated as rapidly as 
possible near the Turkish frontier. Prince Alexander, however, 
had taken the step of acknowledging the sultan’s suzerainty; 
and Turtey was not inclined to begin a war which would probab^ 
cause a revolt in Macedonia and might end by renderi^ Russian 
influence paramount in Bulgaria. But, while a oenforence of 
ambassadors was vainly discussing the situation at Constantin 
nople, the Gordian knot was cut by the announoement that 
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] ■' ''SERVi(>-BlHj©AMAK''WAR<)11 ri’ j;’/■>[ Ji"' 


Servi», wddng compenntion for the aggBaa*((ta«a HflSBbl- 
IjB^^had coBstitatM hMwH the champion the treaty of 

King Milan hod ksiwl ordera for the Servian anny nfobilkar 
tion on the very day of f^ce Akiomder’s proclamation at 
Phiiippopoiw, and large forces were concentrated (October 
i»t-i^)i«n the Bulgarian frontier. On the 19th the prince 
Mtie^ troops to the quarter thus threatened, but it seems 
certain that, whilst in eastern Rumelia every preparation had 
been made for war, Prince Alexander had so httle expectation 
of, and wish for, a war with Servia, that few measures were 
taken to supply the needs of a field army on that side, though 
fiwtifications were begun at several places, notably at ^fia and 
Slivniua, towards the end of Octobw. 

Unlike die Servian army, which contained few permanent 
units and conristed mainly of militiamen, the standing army of 
Bulgaria, trained and commanded by Russian i^rers since 
1877-1878, was organized on the German system of filling up 
relatively strong c^res to war strength and forming additional 
umts. When fully mobilized the field army numbered about 
55,000 men. The Rumeiian forces (militia) consisted in all of 
about 35,oee men. Besides these forces was the “ Bandit 
brigade” of Captain Panitza, an irregular force some 3000 
strong, composed of Macedonians, Turks, Jews and other 
miscellaneous volunteers. This force did good service as a 
flying right wing of the main anny. In the Bulgarian army the 
whok of the stt% and superior offers, as well as about half the 
regimental captains, were Russians. When the mobilization of 
the Bulgarian and Rumeiian forces was decreed by the prince, 
the wh^ of the Russian officers were at once vri^rawn, and 
the heavy task of creating a staff and selecting young officers 
for all the superior commands had to be undertalun in front of 
the enemy. Moreover, when on the 14th of November Milan 
finally declared war, the Bulgarian forces were mostly far away 
beyond the Balkans cm the Turkish frontier. The Seivian main 
army (under King Milan), and the army of the Timdic promptly 
cTos^ the frontier and soon came in nmtact vrith small forces 
of the enemy. On the Timeffc little or nothing of importance 
took place throughout the war, os the forces of^sing the army 
of the 'fira(A near Vidin effectually neutralized that force. In 
front of Dragoman and Tm the Bulgarians fell back, engaging 
in stubborn rearguard combats at every favourable place. The 
Servian “ Array of the Nishava ” advanced but slowly and 
with hesitation, while the most strenuous exertions were made 
by Prince Alexander and his newly-formed staff to collect their 
far-distant Ucope in the Slivnitza position. Every commander 
ivas given the simple order to march on Slivnitza. The civilian 
popi^tion was warned to be ready with supplies to meet the 
troops by the roadside, and under these peculiar renditions, and 
extraordinary difficulties of country and weather, the Bulgiurianh 
marched on the decisive point at the highest possible speed ot 
man and horse. Some remarkable marches are recorded : the 
8th infantry, 4500 strong, covered 50 m. in thirty-two hours, 
kavin g only sixty-two men behind j the 3rd and part of another 
Rumeiian rattalion reached Sofia so exhausted that they were 
sent ta the front on horseback, two men to each horse; the 
troops that were sent up by mil were packed in open trucks, 
sixty men to a truck. The furious energy displa>^ had its 
reward on the field of battle. Beftxe the last shot (A the battle 
of Sivnitza was fired, nearly half of the entire farces oi Bulgaria 
and Rumelia were in the lines, and 14,000 men more faced 
the anny of the Timok »t Widdin. With the main army—a 
striking display of what could be accmiqfiisbed fay patriotism 
and vi^r—were fifty-six pieces of aitille^, most of which had 
been drag^d oarer the Ballom passes in mid-winter. 

The position of Slivmtza, barring the high road between NiMi 
and Sofia, had been extenaveiy fortified, when the Servians 
opened thtir attack on the ijth of November, there were but few 
tranps availabk to occupy the works. On the of the 
Bu^piriaa line was the Rmd heif^t, occupied by some 
battahons under Captoia Benderev; here fighting went cn 
through the abort winter tey, whieh ended wiffi a gidlant, sad 


for the tiate successful, coi»len«tcack by six Bulgwrion bat- 
tahons led by Benderev. The praioe, not yet re^ for the 
ofiensive, arit^rew these troops to thirir original positieA: fn 
the cemtre^ntar the high road, a hot and, at one momoit of dw 
(kqr, almost successful attack of the Servians ended with their 
complete repulse. The latter had had tjfioo men against the 
Bulgarians’ ii,ooe; .yet they had, owing mainly to faults in ^ 
superior leading, been unsuccessful Next day their chancer 
of victory would be even less, for the defenders were hourly 
reinforced from Sofia, and on the xSth were actually somewhat 
superioc in numbers. On this day the Servians made a very 
heavy attadi on the Bu^arion left wing, which was eventually 
repulsed, though i»t without great (Sfficulty, by the newly 
arrived troop.s from Sofia. Later a half-hearted attack was 
made on the centre, and from his position on Meka Krud Ben¬ 
derev again attacked the Servian ” Danube ” division. On this 
day a Servian division pushed the Bulgarians out of Breznik, 
but made no farther advance either on ^fia or on the left flank 
of the Bulgarians at Slivnitza, in .spite of orders to do so. On 
the 19th alarm and consternation af Sofia, caused by the presence 
of hostile forces at Breznik, were so great that Alexan^r left 
the command in the hands of his chief of staff. Major Guchev, 
and hurried back to tlie capital in order to organize the defence. 
The Servian leader was, however, as inactive on the 19th as on 
the i8th, and when he at last moved forward towards Slivnitza 
it was only with a portion of his force; this was driven back, 
by a detachment from the left wing of the Bulgarian position, 
to Rakita. Meanwhile, the active Benderev had reopened his 
attack on the Danube'division. Twice he was repulsed, but 
finally at about 3 p.m. Iiis battalions carried the heights held by 
the Servians. A little before this the Bulgarian centre likewise 
moved forward, and, though a final attadc of the .Servians on 
the gap caused by the absence of the Bulgarian troops detached 
towards Bresnik came near to success, the prince returned to the 
battlefield to find his troops everywhere victorious and driving 
the enemy before them. Two days later, reorganized and 
reinforcetl, the Bulgarians took the offensive and carried the 
Dragonmn pass. 

On the 25th Prince Alexander received at Tzaribrod pro¬ 
posals for an armistice from King Milan ; these were not ac¬ 
cepted, and the Bulgarian army, crossing the frontier, advanced 
in several columns upon Pirot, where tfc army of the Nishava 
took up a defensive position in the town and on the surrounding 
heights. A two-days’ engagement followed (26th and 27th of 
November). On the 2(5th the Bulgarians were successful, but 
a heavy counter attack on the following day almost snatched 
the victory out of their hands, and it was only after a severe 
contest lasting eleven hours that the Servians finally gave way. 
The Bulgarians were not permitted to reap the fruits of their 
success. As they were preparing to pursue the defeated and 
now greatly demoralized enemy on the 28th, the Austrian 
minister at Belgrade arrived at headquarters and hostilities 
ceased. The intervention of Austria saved the Servian army, 
which was greatly demoralized, and was now threatened by the 
united Bulgarian force o! nearly 55,000 men. On the same day 
the army of the Timok was repulsed with heavy loss in an attack 
on Vidin. 

Servia escaped almost unpunished from her war of aggression. 
The young Bul^ian army, with its improvised staff and newly- 
appointed field officers, displayed admirable marching power 
and fighting qualities, and the Rumeiian militiamen proved 
themsdves to be good soldiers. The Servians had, however, 
fought with great bravery also, and the victoiy must be ascribed 
in the main to the personal influence, the strenuous exertions 
and the sound military judgment of Prince Alexander; and 
the brief but decisive campaign set the seal to Bulgarian unity. 

BuuoOH^ntv.—Dragooi Edter voa Kabenhorst, Slrategiscke 
BttraeMimgw iiber im serbitci-bMlgtrisekm Krieg (Vienna, 1886); 
HengeAUhler, Dit Ktmtmrisck* JfiUMrmwnon nmeh <1<M S.-B. 
Kti^uchutpUBu (Fixoenirid, 1886) ; voa Bihinsk-Waissolffi, Dtr 
mrMcii-Mfarue>m Kritg..{Vimna, 1886); A. B. von Huhn, Dir 
Kampf in Buigainn um ikn Natmmlinhiit (Ld^g, 1886; Bag. 
tiBiia. Tht Slmggie of Buigtrim* for Metr National Iniopinitmei, 
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l^doa, 18I6H' MttUet, Ott uttiuk-buigmtmlm Kfur, 


Shu^u (Berifa, 1887); Kunz, TakS^'Sihpiele *us den Krit(»n dtr 
mtiuiten ZtU: I. Dir strbitihMI m I gn i d tcM Kriig (BertiB, iqca); 
Bujac, Met! 4 * gmlques eampat">* (otUimfortitm: 1 . Dams Jtt 
Balkans (Limogea and fUria). 

SBSAlUt the must importtuit plant of the genus Sesamum 
(nat. ord. Pedalineae]), is that which is used throughout India 
and other tropical countries for the sake of the ou expressed 
from its seeds. S. indicum is a herb 2 to 4 ft. high, with the 
lower leaves on loqg stalks, broad, coarsely toothed or lobcd. 
The upper leaves are lanceolate, acid bear in their axils curved, 
tubular, twp-lipped dowers, each about } in. long, and pinkish 
or yellowish in colour. The four stamens are of unequal length, 

with a trace of 
a fifth stamen, 
and the two- 
celled ovary 
ripens into a 
two-valved pod 
with numerous 
seeds. The 
plant has been 
cultivated in the 
tropics from 
time immemo¬ 
rial, and is sup¬ 
posed on philo¬ 
logical grounds 
to have been 
disseminated 
from the islands 
of the Indian 
Archipelago, 
but at present 
it Is not known 
with certainty 
in a wild state. 
The plant varies 
in the colour of 
the flower, and 
especially in 

^ , .... thatof theseeds, 

Fr<)Mi Bentky and Trimen, Medicinal Plantk, l»y perniivsion of ... u J... k 

.!. s A. cuurcbk which range 

Hesamc ( 5 »a»>u»i tmTuum). J nat. size. from light 

1, Corolla cut open with stamens. | nut. size, yellow or 

1, Flower after removal of corolla, j nat. size, whitish to 

.1, Ovary cut lengtowise. Sesame 

4, Fruit. } nat. size. , 

5, Seed cut lengthwise. 3 and s enlarged otnerwisc 

known as giti; 

gelly or til (not to be confounded with that derived from 
GuizoHa okifera, known under the same vernacular name), 
is very largely used for the same purposes as olive oil, and, 
although less widely known by name, is commercially a much 
more important oil. The oil is included in the Indian and Colonial 
Addendum (1900) to the British Pharmacopeia. The seeds and 
leaves also are by the natives as demulcents and for other 
medicinal purposes. The soot obtained in burning the oil is 
said to constitute one of the ingreefents in India or Chinese ink. 
The plant might he cultivated with advant^e in almost all the 
tropical and semi-tropical colonies of K-itain, but will not 
succeed in any part of Europe. 

A detailod aocoujit of its history and the cultivation of the plant in 
India is given by Sir G. Watt, Dictionary of Economic Products of 
India (1^3). 

SBOSIfilB, the name of a legendary king of Egypt, itoord- 
ing to Herodotus, Diodorus Sicuhis (tAo calls him SesoosiS) and 
Strabo, he conquered the whole world, even Scyttiia and Ethiopia, 
divided Egypt into administrative districts or nomes, was a 
great law-giver, and introduced a system of caste and the worship 
of Serr^is. He has been considered a compound of Seti I. Md 
Rameses IT., belonging to the XTXth Dynisty. In Manemo, 



however, be oocuiHed the the second Seiwoari (focmeii^ 

read Useneaen) Of tho. XMth Oynasty, and his jwnexis now 
umaUy^icwedMacoin^tioii ofSenwoisri. So fat as is known 
no Egyptian penetrated a day’s joum^ beyond tte 
Euphratm or into Ana Minor, 00 touedted the continent of 
Europe. The kings of the XVIIlth and XIXth dynasties,were 
tile greatest conquerors that Egypt ever tnroduc^, ond'-^eir 
records are clew on this point. Senwosn‘ III. raided soutii 
Palestine and Ethiopia, and at Semna beyond the second cataract 
set up a stela of conquest that in its expressions reotih the 
stelae of Sesostris in Herodotus: Sesostris may, therefore, be 
the highly magnified portrait of this Pharaoh. Khian, the 
powerful but obscure Hyfcsos king of Ewpt, whose pfenomen 
might be pronounced Sweserehri, is perhaps a possible proto¬ 
type, for objects inscribed with his name have been found from 
Bagdad to Cnoraus. Sesostris is evidently a mythic^ figure 
calculated to satisfy the pride of the Egyptians in their anmnt 
achievements, after they had come into contact with the great 
conijuerors of Assyria and Persia. When we recollect that the 
Ethiopian Teaichus (Tirhaka) of the 7th century u.c., who was 
hopelessly worsted by the Assyrians and scarcely ventured 
outside the Nile valley, was credited by Megasthenes (4th 
century) and Strabo with having extended his conquests as 
far as India and the pillars of Hercules, it is not surprising tt 
the dim figures of antiquity were magnified to a less de^ee. In 
the case of Tearchus, the miscellaneous levies which he employed 
himself and those which composed the Egyptian and Assyrian 
armies opposed to him, and the lands that Egypt and Ethiopia 
traded with, must all have been counted, partK through mis¬ 
understanding, partly through wilful perversion, to his empire. 

Herodotus ii. ro2-i 11; Dio<l. Sic. i. 53-59 ; StralK) xv. p. 1187; sw 
also article Egypt; and Kurt Sethe, " Sesostris,” 1900, in nis UnUrs. 
z. Gesch. H. AUmtumskundt Agypttns, tome li. (F. Ll. G.) 

SESSA AURUNCA, a town and episcopal see of Campania. 
Italy, in the province of Cuserta, on the S.W. slope of the extinct 
volcano of Rocca Monfina, 27 m. by rail W.N.W, of Caserta 
and 2oi m. E. of Formia by the branch railway to Sparanise. 
666 ft. above sca-level. Pop. 5945 (town), 22,077 (commune). 
It is situated on the site of the ancient Sue.ssa Aurunca, on a 
small affluent of the Liri. The hill on which Sessa lies is a mass 
of volcanic tufa. The town contains many ancient remains, 
notably the mins of an ancient bridge in brickwork of twenty-one 
arches, of substructures in opus reticulalum under the church of 
.S. Benedetto, of a building in opus fuadralum, supposed to have 
been a public porti»o, under the monastery of S. Giovanni, 
and of an amphitheatre. The Romanesque cathedral is a 
basilica with a vaulted portico and a nave and two aisles begun 
in H03, a mosaic pavement in the Cosmatesque style, a good 
ambo resting on columns and decorated with mosaics lowing 
traces of Moorish influence, a Paschal candelabrum, and an organ 
gallery of similar style, liie portal has curious .Sculptures with 
.scenes from the life of SS. Peter and Paul. In the principal 
streets are memorial stones with inscriptions in honour of 
Charles V., surmounted by an old crucifix with a mosaic cross. 
The hills of Sessa arc celebrated for their wine. 

The ancient chief town of the Aurunci, Aumnea or Ausona, 
is believed to have lain over 2000 ft. ^xivc the level of the sea, 
on the narrow south-western edge of the extinct crater of Rocca 
Monfina. Here some remains of Cyclopean masonry exist; but 
the area enclosed, about too yds. by <;o, is too small for anytiiing 
but a detached fort. It dates, doubtless, from a time prior to 
Roman supremacy. In 337 b.c. the town was abandoned, undn-the 
pressure of the Sididni, in fovour of the site of the modem Sessa. 
The new town kept the old name until 313, when a Latin oolotqr 
under the name Suessa Aurunca was founded here. Itwaf tiiiibng 
the towns that had the right of coinage, and it manufactured 
carts, baskets, dfc. Qcero ^ks of It as a place of some import¬ 
ance. The triumviri settled some of tiieir veterans hen, whence 
it appears as C^nia Julia Felix Cfessica Suessa. From insc^ 
tions it appears that Matidia the younger,sister-in-law of Hadrian, 
had property in the district It was not an a highroad, but on a 
branch betsreen the Via Appia at Mintumac and the Via Latina 
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■t Teanuin : liie pavement rf the road betww the iAtter place 
and Sbeua i« in place* well preserved, especially near Teano, and 
10 i* that of a road aiconding from Suessa northward towwd* the 

crater mentioned. „ ,. 

See A. Avene, Mommtnii Ml’ IMta MiridumaU (Napta, 1902), 

Uiitmia. (T. As.) 

8 R8UOR (through Fr. from Lat settio, sedtre, to sit), the act 
of sitting or Uie state of being seated, more generally the sitting 
together or assembly of a body, judicial, legislative, See., for the 
tranaaction of its business, and also the time durii^ which the body 
sits until its adjournment or dispersion. A session of parliament 
is reckon^ from its assembling till prorogation; usually there 
is one session in each year. In particular the tcim is ^plied to 
the sittings of various judicial courts, especially criminm, such 
as the sessions of the Central Criminal Court in London. The 
sittings of the justices of the peace or magistrates in the United 
Kingdom are " sessions of the peace ” for the transaction of the 
judicial business committed to them by statute or by their 
commission. These are either “petty sessions,” courts of 
summary jurisdiction held by two or more justices of the peace 
or by a stipendiary or metropolitan police magistrate under 
statute for the trial of such cases as are not of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be tried before quarter-sessions, or for a prelimmary 
inquiry into indictable offences (see Justice of the Peace and 
SuMMAKY Jurisdiction). The “ special sessions ” of the 
justices are held for licensing purposes, styled “ Brewster 
sessions,” or for carrying out the provisions of the Highway 
Acts, &c. The only sessions which are “ general sessions ” 
of the peace are now “ quarter-sessions ” (?.».). The supreme 
court of Scotland is termed the “ Court of &ssion ” (see Scot¬ 
land), and the name is given in the Presbyterian church to the 
lowest ecclesiastical court, composed of the elders of the church 
presided over by the minister. In the Established Church of 
Scotland this is usually styled the “ Kirk-session.” 

BBBTKTT, the name given to the second division of a sonnet, 
which must consist of an octave, of eight lines, succeeded by 
a sestett, of six lines. In the usual course the rhymes are 
arranged abc | abc, but this is not necessary. Early Italian 
sonnets, and in particular those of Dante, often close with the 
rhyme-arrangement abc | eba; but in languages where the 
sonority of syllables is not so great as it is in Italian, it is danger¬ 
ous to leave a period of five lines between one rhyme and another. 
In the quatorzain, there is properly speaking no sestett, but a 
quatrain followed by a couplet, as in the case of Shakespeare’s 
so-called “Sonnets.” Another form of sestett has only two 
rhymes, ab\ db {ah-, as is the case in Sray’s famous sonnet 
“ On the Death of Richard West.” The sestett should mark 
the turn of emotion in the sonnet; as a rule it ma^ be said that 
the octave having been more or less objective, m the sestett 
reflection should make its appearance, with a tendency to the 
subjective manner. For example, in Matthew Arnold’s in¬ 
genious “ The Better Part,” the rough inquirer, who has had his 
own way in the octave, is replied to as soon as the sestett com¬ 
mences :— 


“ So answerest thou ? But why not rather say : 

' Hath Man no second life r Pitch this one high. 

Mon strictly, then, the inuiard fudge obey / 

Was Christ a man lihe us f Ah t let us try 
If ms, then, too, can be such men as he I 
Wordsworth and Milton are botii remarkable for the dignity with 
which they conduct the downward wave of the sestett in their 
simnet Ihe Fr«ich sonneteers of the i6tb century, with 
Ronsard at their head, preferred the softer sound the arrange¬ 
ment aab I eei I . The Gennan poets have usually wavered 
between the En^ish and the Italian forms. 

UBITUIA, one of the roost elabwate forms of verse employed 
by the medieval poeu of Provence and Italy, and retained in 
occasional use tqi the modem poeto of Western Europe. The 
scheme on which the sestina is built was the invention of the 
gnat troubadour, ^naut Daniel (d. tioq), uffio wrote many 
sennas in the Imgimt it H. Dante, a httle later, wrote sestinas 
in ittlian, and of these the most famous is that beginning “ A 1 
poco giomo ed al gran eexchio d’ ombrsu” In the D« migah 


Eloquio, Dante atoits that he copied the structure of his sestinas 
ftom Amuit Daniel; “ et nos eum secuti sumus," he says, afta 
praising the work of the Proven9al poet The sestina, in its pare 
mediew form, is independent of rhyme; it consists <» six 
stanzas of six lines each cl blank verse. recurrence (A the 
number six gives its name to the poem. The final words of the 
first stanza appear in inverted order in all the others, the order 
as laid down by the Provencals being as follows:—olcde/ 
faebde, efdcAe, ecbfad, deaefh, bifeca. To these six stanzas 
followed a tomada, or envoi, of three lines, in which eJl the six 
key-words were repeated in the following order:— b-e, i-e, f-a. 
It has been supposed that there was some symbolic mystery 
involved in the rigid elaboration of this form, from which no 
slightest divergence was permitted, but if so this cryptic meaning 
has been lost. Petrarch cultivated a sli^tly modified sestina, 
but after the middle ages the form fell into disuse, until it was 
revived and adapted to the French language by the poets of the 
PMiade, in particulw by Pontus de Thyard. In the 19th century, 
the sestina or sextine was assiduously cultivated by the Comte 
de Gramont, who, between 1830 and 1848, wrote a large number 
of examples, included in his Chant du passi (1854). He followed 
the example of Petrarch rather than of the Provencal trouba¬ 
dours, by introducing two rhymes instead of the rigorous blank 
verse. A sestina Gramont, beginning 

" L'etang qui s'Sclaircit au miliea des feuillages. 

La mare avec ses joncs rnbanant au soleil, 

Ses flotiUes de fleurs, ses insectes volagcs 
Me charment. Longuement au creux de leurs rivages 
J ’erre, et les yeux remplis d’un mirage vermeil, 

J ’ecoute I’eau qui rtve en son tlMe sommeil," 

has been recommended to all who wish to “ triumph over the 
innumerable and terrible difficulties ” of the sestina, as a perfect 
model of the form in its “ precise and classic purity.” The earliest 
sestina in English was published in 1877 by Mr Gosse ; this was 
composed according to the archaic form of Arnaut Daniel. 
Since that time it has been frequently employed by English and 
American writers, particularly by Swinburne, who has composed 
some beautiful sestinas on the rhymed French pattern; of these, 
that beginning “ I saw my soul at rest upon a day ” is perhaps 
the finest example of this poem existing in Emlish. Mr Swin¬ 
burne is, moreover, like Petrarch, the author m an astonishing 
tour de force, “ The Complaint of Lisa,” which is a double .sestina 
of twelve verses of twelve lines each. The sestina was cultivated 
in Germany in the 17 th century, particularly by Opitz and by 
Weckherlin. In the 19th century an attempt was made, not 
without success, to compose German sestinas in dialogue, while 
the double sestina itself is not unknown in Gennan iitemture. 

SBSTRl UEVANTE (anc. Segesta Tiguliorum), a seaport of 
Liguria, Italy, in the province of Genoa, from which it is 28J m. 
distant by rail, 33 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 3034 (town); 
12,038 (commune). It is both a summer and a winter resort, with 
fine views. Part of the town is situated on a promontory (230 ft.) 
between two bays. The ancient town was tite port of exportation 
of the slate of the district, for we hear of a place called Tigulia 
or Tegulata on the coast-road ; but we know practically nothing 
of the political condition of the district in Roman times. 

•BSTU PONERTE, a town of Liguria, Italy, in the province 
of Genoa, 4 m. W. of that town on tiw coast. Pop. (1901) 
17,225. It has important shipbuilding yards and iron-works, 
with factories for macaroni, matches «id tobacco, tarmeries 
and saw-mills, and, in the vicinity, itiabaster quarries. A mile 
and a haH west is Pe^, also a favourite seaside resort, \nth 
beautiful walks and fine villas, among which the Villa Pallavicina, 
with rare trees at^ fantastic buildings, fountains and grottoes, is 
noticeable. 

8BTH (ny according to DiUmann, “ setting ” or “ slip”; 
Swtaagint, Philo and New Testament, 2 i) 8 , but i Chron. i. 1 
.in A; Josephus, 'S/q6ot, Vulg. Seth), in Gen. iv. 25, 26 (J) 
and V. 3-8 (P), the son of Adam. At the age of 105 he bej^t 
Enos; he lived in all 913 yeais. Seth was born after the murder 
qf Ahel,and'in iv, 35 a popular etymology is given of his name— 
Adam’s wife called hi* name Seth," For God,” saith she, “ hath 
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appointed, lAdA, me another leed instead of Abel.” It is furtiber 
saia t^t after &os was bom, men be^ to worship Yohweh. 
Appatwitfy Gen. w. as, a6 had no original connexion with J.’s 
story of the creation, which speaks of YahwA freely from the 
outset. As Enos is a Hebrew word for man, it is probably derived 
from a tradition in which Enos was the first man. An examin¬ 
ation of the Sethite genealogy, w. ia-a7, Kenan, Makalalel, 
Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, shows that it is a slightly 
different version of the Cainite genealogy, iv. 17-18, Cain (Heb. 
Kayin), Enoch, had, Mehujael, Methusael, Lamech. Seth is 
named in the opening genealogy of Chronicles, x Chron. i. 1, 
and in Luke’s genealogy of Christ, Luke iii. 38. The Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus xlix. 16 has “And Shem and Seth and 
Enosh were visited,”—probably with divine favour; the Greek 
version runs, “ ^em and Seth were glorified among men.” 

In Num. xxiv. 17, the Authorized Version has “ the children 
of Sheth ” in a list of nations ; the Hebrew is the same as Seth 
in Genesis. The passage may perhaps indicate that Seth was 
originally die name of a tribe. The “ Seth ” of Numbers is 
sometimes identified with the Bedouin, who appear as Sutu in 
Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions. But the Revised Version 
takes the word shlth as a common noun, “ tumult,” and others 
interpret it as “ pride ” ; cf. Gray’s Numbers, p. 371. 

If the ten patriarchs of Gen. v. (see Noah) correspond to the 
ten primitive kings of Babylon, Seth, as second, will correspond 
with the Adapa of the Babylonian inscriptions, the Alaparos or 
Adaparos of Berosus. The two have been compared in that 
Adapa was demiurge and Logos ; and Seth figures as the Messiah 
in later Jewish tradition.* We may also note the resemblance 
between the names Sheth, Set, the Egyptian god of war, and the 
Hittite deity Suteh. The latter has been supposed to be a 
Hyksos or Semitic deity and to have some connexion with 
Sheth; but Cheyne and Muller reject this view.* Seth is also 
identified with Moab or the land of Moab,® 

A mass of Christian and Jewish tradition has gathered round 
the name of Seth. Philo, De posteriori Caini, § 3, explains the 
name as meaning Torurfios, “ watering ” or “irri^tion,”comiecting 
it with the Hebrew root Sh Th H. Josephus, Atti, I. ii. 3, tells 
us that Seth was a virtuous man, and that his descendants lived 
in perfect harmony and happiness. They discovered astronomy, 
and inscribed their discoveries on two pillars, one of which, says 
Josephus, survived in his time. In the Book of Jubilees (1st 
century a.d.) the name of Seth’s wife is given as Azura. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah (1st century a.d.) Seth is seen in heaven. 
In the Book of Adam and Eve (a.d. 500-900) Seth is described 
as perfectly beautiful, like Adam, only more beautiful. Seth 
was the last child bom to Adam ; he grew in stature and strength, 
and began to fast and pray strenuously. A Gnostic sect took 
the name Sethians. (W. H. Be.) 

SETIA (mod. Sezu, 52 m. by rail S.E. of Rome), an ancient 
town of Latium fadjectum), Italy, on the south-west edge of the 
Volscian mountams, overlooking ^e Pomptine Marshes, 1047 ft. 
above sea-level, and over 900 ft. above the plain. It was an 
ancient Volscian town, a member of the Latin league of 499 b.c., 
which became a Latin colony in 382 b.c. , and, owing to the strengA 
of its position as a frontier fortress, is fr^uently mentioned in 
the military history of Rome up to the time of Sulla, by whom 
it was captured in 82 B.c. Under the empire it was well known 
for its wme, which Augustus preferred even to Falemian. Cbn- 
sideraWe remains of the city walls exist, built of large blocks of 
limestone in the polygonal style. This style may wso be seen 
in several terrace walls belong^ to a later date, as is indicated 
by the careful jointing and Imssmg of the blocks of which they 
are composed. Su<di intentional archaism is by no means 
uncmnmon in the neighbourhood of Rome. The modem town, 
occupying the ancient site, is an episcopal see, with a mudi- 
restored 13th-century GoUhc cathedral. Pop.(i9oi)6944(town), 
10,827 (commune). At the foot of the hiU on which the town 
stands ate considerable remains of Roman villas. (T. As. ) 

* A. Jeremias, Das A.T.im LickSe des alien Orients, p. 118. 

’ Encycl. Bmica, " Seth," " Egypt.” 

' E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und Hire Nachbarsidmme, p. zio- 


BR-On; m kWj a.gtatutocy defence to the wht^ or to « 
portion of a plaintiff’s claim. It had no existence under the 
English common law, being croated by a Geo. II. 0. sa for ^ 
relief oF insolvent debtors. Sudi a defence could be {beaded only 
in respect of mutual debts of a definite character, and did net 
uipty to cases in which damages were claimed, nor to equitaUe 
clsums or demands. By the ndes of the Supreme Court ( 0 . XIX. 
r. 3) a defendant in an action may set off or set up any ri|ht or 
claim by way of counterclaim against the claims of a {fiaintiff, 
and such set-off or counterclaim has the same idkct as a state¬ 
ment of claim in a cross-action. (See Pleading.) 

In architecture, the term set-off is given to the horizontd line 
shown where a wall is reduced in thickness, and consequently 
the part of the thicker portion appears projecting before the 
thinner. In plinths this is gener^y simply clumfered. In 
other parts of work the set-off is generally concealed by a pro¬ 
jecting string. Where, as in parapets, the upper part projects 
before the lower, the break is generally hid by a corbel table. 
The portions of buttress caps which recede one behind another 
are aJso called sets-off. 

SROM (Family). 'The Scottish family of Seton, Seyton or 
Seatoun, claims descent from a Dougail Seton who lived in the 
reign of Alexander I. Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington 
counted seven generations between this personage and Sir 
Christopher Seton (d. 1306), the first of the house who emerges 
in history with any distinctness, but these links are not all 
supported by documentary evidence. The name was derived 
from the Anglo-Norman family of Say, the Anglo-Norman 
immigrant being supposed to have given the name of Sey-toun 
to the lands granted to him in East Lothian. The family 
honours include the earldoms of Wintoun (cr. 1600) and Dun¬ 
fermline ; of Eglinton through marriage with the Montgomeries ; 
and through alliance with a Gordon heiress a Seton became the 
ancestor of the earls and marquesses of Huntly and dukes of 
Gordon. The Setons were connected by marriage with the 
royal family of Scotland, and also with the Dunbars, Lindsays, 
Hays and Maitlands. 

SiK Christopher Seton, son and heir of Jotm de Seton, a 
Cumberland gentleman, and his wife Ermima Lascelles, was 
born probably in 1278, since his age is given in March 1299 as 
twenty-one, in an inquisition into the lands of his deceased 
father. He did homage for these in October of that year, and 
was in the service of Edward I. at Lochmaben in 1304. In 1305 
he came into possession of lands which had been ^nted by Sir 
John Seton to Rot^ Bruce and his wife Christian, who was 
perhaps a Seton. He had married about 1301 Christian Bruce, 
sister of King Robert, who was possibly his second cousin. 
He was present at his brother-in-law’s coronation at Scone in 
1306, and saved his life at the battle of Methven later in the 
same year. According to Dugdale he shut himself up in Loch- 
doon Castle in Ayrshire, and on the surrender of that castle 
was hanged as a traitor at Dumfries by order of Edward I. He 
left no heirs. His widow was in March 1307 in receipt of three 
pence a day from Edward I. for her support at the monastery 
of Sixhill in Lincolnshire. She was afterwards placed in the 
custody of Sir Thomas de Gray. Hb Cumberland estates, 
with the exception of his mother’s dower, were given to Robert 
de diffoid. Another Seton, John de Seton, described as having 
no lands or chattels, was hanged for helping in the defence of 
Tibbers Castle, and for aiding in the murder of John Comyn, 
with other prisoMrs of war, at Newcastle in August 1306. 

Sir Alexander Seton (d. c. 1360) was probably ^ brother 
of Sir Christopher. He received considerable grants of land from 
King Robert Bruce, and was one of the signatories of the letter 
addressed by the Scottish nobles to the pope to assert the m- 
depe^ence of Scotland. He was twice sent on embassiea to 
England, and in 1333 he defended the town of Berwick against 
the English. He agi^ with the English to surrender the town 
on a certain date unless he receiv^ relief before tiiat time, 
giving his eldest surviving son Thomas as a hostage. On the 
refusid of the ^ts to surrender at the expiry of the term Thomas 
Seton was hanged in sight of the ganrison. This incident is 
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fekted by Foniun «iul Boece, but witb iaconiisteacie* that 
have rendered it suspect. An elder son, Alexander, had poridied 
in 133a in opposing the landing of Edward Balioi; according 
to sonH! authorities the third son, William, was hang&l with 
his brother, but he is generally said to have been drowned during 
riie siege; his daughter Margaret married Alan de Wintonn. 
The tr^c death of young Thomas Seton was the subject of a 
ballad ^ “ Seton’s Sons,” printed in Sheldon’s Mitatrelsy of the 
Scottish Border; of a tragedy, The Siege of Berwick (1794, 
printed i8«2) by Edward Jemingham, and of another by James 
Miller (1824). 

Sir William of Seton (fl. 1371-1393) is said to have 
been ennobled with the title of Lord &ton, and his heirs laid 
claim that the barony of Seton was the oldest in Scotland. By 
his wife Catherine Sinclair he had eight children. John suc¬ 
ceeded him ; Alexander married Elisabeth, daughter end heiress 
of Sir Adam de Gordon, by whom he became Uk ancestor of the 
Gordons of Huntly. 

Sia JoBit of Seton (d. e. 1441) was taken priMoer at Homildon 
Hill in 1402. He was hostage in England for the earl of Douglas 
in 1405, and again in 1423 for James I. He married Lady Janet 
Dunbar, daughter of the lotli earl of March. His son Sir William 
Was kilM at Verneuil, fighting on the Frentfa side, leaving as 
heir Gborgs (d. 147S), isl Lord Seton, who was created a lord 
of parliament in 1448 as I.ord Seton. % his first marriage with 
Margaret, daughter of John Stewart, earl of Buchan, he had a 
son John, who died daring his father’s lifetime. He was suc¬ 
ceed^ by his grandson George, 2nd Lord Seton (d. 1 508), who 
was a scholar of St Andrews and Paris, and in common report 
a necromancer. He was captured by the Flemings, and on his 
release fitted out and maintained a ship for the purpose of 
harassing Flemish travellers. His son George, 3rd Lord Seton, 
was kilM at Floddcn in 1513. He redeemed estates which his 
father had sacrificed to support his enterprises against the 
Flemings. By his marriage with Janet, daughter of Patrick 
Dunbar, ist eart of Bothwell, he left a son George. 4th Lord 
Seton (d. 1549), who allowed Cardinal Beaton to escape from 
custody in 1543, and received considerable grants of land in the 
sequel. The cu.stle and ehureh of Seton were burnt by Hertford 
in revenge for the part he had taken against the English in 1544. 

George, 5th I/ird Seton (1530 ?-is85), was a firm friend of 
Mary, queen of Scots. He was present at her marriage with 
the dauphin in 1357, and three years later he was again in France 
because of his adherence to the old religiim. When Mary re¬ 
turned to Scotland he became privy couipiUor and master of 
the household, but four years later he again found it advisable 
to retire to France. Mary and Darnley spent their honeymoon 
at Seton i^lace, and Mary found a retreat there after the murder 
of Rir./.io and again after the murder of Darnley. She spent 
the night before (kirberry Hill under Seton’s roof, and he was 
waiting for her on her escape from Lochlevcn in May 1568, He 
took her to his castle at Niddrie, Linlithgowshire, and thence 
to Hamilton. A week later he was taken prisoner at Langside. 
He Was set free after the assassination of the regent Moray, and 
made hfti way to Flanders, where he was said to hove made his 
living as a wagoner. He was. in fact, entrusted by Mary’s 
supf^ers with a mission to the duke of Ahra, and sought in 
vain to secure for service in Scotliuid two regiments of Scots 
then in Spanish pay. He returned home in 1571, being ap¬ 
parently recondled with the government, but he retained his 
Catholicism and his friendship for Mary, who wrote to Elizabeth 
in 13&1 desiring a passport for Lord Seton that he might alleviate 
her solitude. In 1581 he was one of Morton’s judges, and in 
T383 he was sent as ambassador to France, where he sought 
intcriereace on Queen Maiyfs behalf. He ihed soon after his 
return on the 8th of January i<^5. The 5th Lord Seton figures 
in Sw Walter Scott’s Abbot. Hie' was succeeded by his suund 
sad eldest surviving son, Kobert, who became 6th Lord Seton 
and 1st ewl of Wintonn. His third sbn, Sir John Seton of Barm, 
wwi a gentleraan of the bedchamber to Ftuiip li. of Spain. He 
mw r^ted to .Scoriand by James VI., and served as lord of 
Kssioii from 1387 to 1394.. 


Mary Seton, one of the " Four. Maries ” attendant on the 
qu^, is topposed to have bees the sth Lord Seton’s hali«atsr, 
being the daughter of the 4th lord by his second wife, a Fiench- 
wonaa named Mary Pieris, maid of honour, to Mary of Guise. 
She had been educated with Queen Mary in France, being about 
a year older than her mistress, with whom she returned to 
Scotdand |n 1561. She helped Mary to escape from Lochleven 
by assuming ter clothes. Later on she joit^ her at Carlisle, 
and reniained -with her in her various prisons until 1583, when 
prison life had undermined her health and spirits. Sbe retired 
to the abbey of St Pierre at Reims, and she was still living there, 
an old latfy of seventy-four, in poverty in 1614. 

Robert Seton (d. J603) succeeded his father as 6th lord in 
1585, and was created earl of Wintoun in 1600. He married, 
about 1582, M^aret, eldest daughto' of Hugh Montgomerie, 
3rd earl of Eglinton. His son Kobert and George were succes¬ 
sively earls of Wintoun ; the third, Alexander, tecame, in right 
of his mother, 6th eari of Eglinton; the fourth, Thomas, was 
the ancestor of the Setons of Oliveston. 

George, 4th eari of Wintoun (1640-1704), succeeded his 
grandfather, George Seton, 3rd earl, in 1630. He saw some 
service in the French army, and fought against the Covenanters 
at Pentland and at Bothwell Bridge. By his second marriage, 
with Christian Hepburn, he had a son (^orge, who quarrelled 
with his father and is said to have been working as a journet-man 
blacksmith abroad when he succeeded to the title in 1704. 
In ip5 the sth earl joined Kenmure with 300 men at Moftat, 
but it was against his advice that the Jacobite atmy invaded 
England. He was lying in the Tower under sentence of death 
when he succeeded in making his escape, and proceeding to the 
continent, he became well known in Rome, where he was grand 
master of the Roman lodge of freemasons. He died there in 1749. 
With him the earldom became extinct, but it was revived in 1840 
in favour of the earls of Eglinton. 

Some of the cadet bro-nches of the family remain to be noticed. 
The Setous of Parbroath m Fife, represented by American de¬ 
scendants, are descended from Sir George Seton (fl. 15891595). 
The Setons of Touch, near Stirling, descended from Alexander Seton, 
let earl of Huntly. They wi-re licreditary armour-bearers and 
squires of the body to the king, dignities which passed, m the female 
line, to the Seton-Stewarts in 1780. From the i^tons of Toucli were 
defended the Setons of Culljcg or Abcrcom. The Setons of Preston 
(Linlithgow) and Ekolsund (Sweden) have been connected with the 
Swedish army since the i8th century when George Seton, a merchant, 
settled in Stockholm. The Setons of Meldrum descended from 
William Seton, brotber of the ist carl of Huntly. The PitmeUden 
branch was an ollsliuol Irom Meldrum ; the baronetcy was created 
(1686) for tlie judge Sir .Mexander Seton, Lord I'ltmedden (c. 1659- 
1719). The fletons of Mouiiie again were a brancli of the Pit- 
medden family; one of their house, lieut.-Colonel Alexander Seton, 
74th Highlanders, was in cliarge of the troops on the lU-fated 
" Birkenhead '* in 1852. The Setons of Cariston, descended from 
John, second son of the 6th Lord Seton, obtained the barony of 
Cariston in 1553. Other branches are Setun-Gordon of Embo, with a 
baronetcy created in 1651, and Seton of Garloton, with a baronetcy 
created in 1664. The viscounty of Kingston was created for Alex¬ 
ander Seton (d. 1691), third .son pf the 3rd earl of Winloiin, and 
Iwcame extinct on the attainder of James, 3rd viscount, in 1715. 
See Huntly, Earls and Marquesses of. 

AuTHhUTiBS.—Sir Ridiaid Maitland, History of the Hottse of 
Seton, continued by A. Seton, ist Viscount Kingston (mod. ed., 
Glasgow 1829, and Edhiburgb 1830); G. Seton, The History of the 
House of Seton {2 vols., 1896); Sir R. Douglas, Scots Peerage, new cd. 
by Sir J. B. Paul; Calendar of Documents relatitij to Scotland in tlic 
“ R olls ser ies; and G. E. Clokayne), Cimplsle Peerage. 

SdTEB, a long upholstered seat, usually high-backed and 
with arms at each end. Its ancestors were the settle and the 
choir—it has alternately resembled the one and the other. 
It is broadly distinguished from the many varieties of sofa by 
being intended for, sitting rather than recliidng—its seat is oi the 
same height as that of a chair ; its arms and much of its detail 
are chair-like. It dates from about the middk of the lytb century, 
but etcamples of that early period are exceedingly rare. There 
is a -famous one at Knoie, made about midway between the 
restoration of Charles II. and the revolution of i6S8. By that time 
the settee had acquired the splendid upholstery and convoluted 
woodwork which adorned the end of the Stuart period. Early 
in the i8th century the conjoined double or triple diair form 
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became fashionable. Tbe fonn was artless^ and the absence of 
upholsteiy, save on tiie s«kt, produced a somewhat angular 
effect. This type of settee was in essence two chairs with 
one set of anns. Chif^dale made nuu^ such pieces, some 
of them of gpteat beauly. As the taste for carved furniture 
waned these sturdy settees were replaced by lighter ones. Often 
graceful enough in outline—Sheraton were 
distinguished practitionetB—but partaking more and more of 
the ^stuffed-overcharacter. The desire for comfort wid 
ease gradually drove out the wiginal idea that the settee was 
intended only for sitting bolt upright Its modem varieties are 
many, but in all of them the frame, once so lavishly ornamented, 
is almost concealed by upholstery. 

BKmMBRiXI, I*DIM (1813-1877), Italian man of letters 
and politiciMt, was bom in Naples. At the age of twenty-two 
he was appointed professor of eloquence at Catanzaro, and 
married Raffaela Luigia Faucitano (1835). While still a young 
man he had been affected by the wave of bberalisra then spreading 
aU over Italy, and soon after his marriage he began to conspire 
mildly against tl« Bourbon government. Betrayed by a priest, 
he was arrested in 1839 and imprisoned at Naples; although 
liberated three years later he lost his professorship and had to 
maintain himself by private lessons. Nevertheless he continued 
to conspire, and in 1847 he published anonymously a “ Protest 
of the People of the Two Sicilies,” a scathing indictment of the 
Bourbon government. On the advice of friends he went to 
Malta on a British warship, but although, when King Ferdinand 
II. granted a constitution (i6th of February 1848), he returned 
to Naples and was given an appointment at the ministry of educa¬ 
tion, he soon resigned on- account of the prevailing chaos, and ; 
retired to a farm at Posilipo. When reaction set in, once more 
Settemhrini was arrested as a suspect (June i849)and imprifxined. 
After a monstrously unfair trial, he and two other “ politicals ” 
were condemned to death, and nineteen others to varying terms 
of ipiprisonment (February 1851). The death sentences were, 
however, commuted to imprisonment for life, and Settemhrini 
was sent to the dungeons of San Stefano. There he remained 
for eight years. His friends, including Antonio Panizzi, then in 
England, made various unsuccc.ssful attempts to liberate him, 
and at last he was deported with sixty-five other political 
prisoners. The exiles received an enthasiastic welcome in 
London, but Settemhrini after a short stay in England joined 
his family at Florence in i860. On the formation of the Italian 
kingdom he was appointed professor of Italian literature^at the 
university of Naples, and devoted the rest of his life to literary 
pursuits. In 1875 he was nominated senator. He died in 1877. 
His chief work is his Lezioni di Utteratura ilaliana, of which the 
dominant note Ls the conviction that Italian literature ** is as 
the very soul of the nation, seeking, in opposition to medieval 
mysticism, reality, freedom, independence of reason, truth and 
beauty ” (P. ViBari). 

See L. Settembrini, Ricardanse, 1 vola., edited by F. de Sanctis 
(Naples 1879-1880); Epistolano di Luigi SeUembrint, edited by 
F. Fiorentino; P. VUlari, Saggi critici (Florence, 1884); Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco, ludian Chttfuctzfs (London, 1901). 

SBTTliE, EUKARAH (1648-1724). English poet and ptay- 
wright, was bom at Dunstable on the ist of January 1648. He 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1666, but left the university 
without taking a degree. His first tragedy, Carneses, Km^ 
PtrstUf was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1667. The 
success of this play led the earl of Rochester to encourage the 
new writer as a rival to Dryden. Through his influence Settle s 
Empress of Moroceo (1671) was twice acti^ at MTutchall, and 
proved a signal success on the stage. It is said by Dennis to 
have been “ the first play that was ever sold in England for 
two shillings, and the first play that was ever printed with 
cuts.” These illustrations represent scenes in the theatre, and 
make the book very viduable. The play was printed with a 
preface to the earl of Norwich, in which Settfe described with 

scorn the effusive dediesrfions of other dramatic poets. Dryden 

was obviously ftixned at, and he co-operated with Crowne and 
Shad well in an abusive pamphtet entitled “Notesand Observations 


on the Enmress of Morocco " (1674)1 to which Settle rqtiwd 
in “ Some Notes and Obsetvations on the Emproas of Mprocco 
revised ” (1674). In the second part of Aisahm emd A^kittphel, 
in a ptuyage cwtainly by Zityden’s hand, he figures ag ' Poecu’’ 
Neslectra by the court party Ibc took «m active share m the 
anti-pcpith agitation. When t^ subsided he turned round 
to expose Titus Oates, and with the Revolution he veered 
towards the Whig party. But he had lost the confidence ot 
both sides, and ” recanting Settle ” accordingly aj^doned 
politics for the iqipointment (1691) of city poet, In his old age 
he kept a booth at Bartholomew Fair, where he ia said to have 
played the part of the dragon in a green leather auit devised by 
himself. He became a poor brother of the Charterhouse, where 
^ died on the 13th of February 1724. 

Settk's numeroas works include, beside numarous po U t ieal 
pamptUets and occasional poems, Ibruhtm, Ms tUustnoue San* 
(1676), a tragedy taken from Madeleine de Scudicy’s romance; 
The Female Prelate ; being the History 0/ the Life and Death of Popa 
Joan (1680), a tragedy; The Ambitions Slam: or A (lenerons 
Revenge (1694) ; The World in the Moon (1697), en opera, of which 
the first scene was formed by a moon fourteen feet across; and 
The Vtrgin Prophetess, or The FaU of Troy (1701), an opera. 

SETTLE, a market town in the Skipton parliamentary division 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 41! m. N.W. from 
Leeds by the Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 3303. It lies in 
the upper' part of the Ribble valley, amid the wild scenery of 
the limestone hills of the Pennine system. The district includes 
several haves, such as Victoria Cave, close to the town, where 
bones of animals, and stone, bone and other implements and 
ornaments have been discovered. Other points of interest are 
Malham Cove and tarn, the ravine of Gordale Scar, the cliffs 
of Attermyre, Giggleswick Scar and Castleberg (the last imme¬ 
diately above Settle itself), the Clapham and Weathmxote caves, 
the chasm of Helln Pot and the waterfall of Stainforth Foss. 
In the town are cotton factories and a tannery. To the west 
of the town is the grammar school of Giggleswick, one of the 
principal public schools in the north of Engtod, founded in 151a. 

SETTLE, a wooden bench, usually with arms and a high back, 
long enough to accommodate three or four sitters. It is most 
commonly movable, but occasionally fixed as in the " boxes ” 
of those old coffee-houses of which a few examples still remain 
in London, and perhaps elsewhere. It shares with the chest and 
the chair the distinction of great antiquity. Its high bade 
was a protection from the draughts of medieval buildings—a 
protection which was sometimes increased by the addition of 
winged ends or a wooden canopy. It was most frequently 
placed near the fire in the common sitting-room. Constructed 
of oak, or other hard wood, it was extremely heavy, solid and 
durable. Few English examples of earlier date than the middle 
of the i6th century have come down to us; survivals from 
the Jacobean period are more numerous. Settles of the more 
expensive type were often elaborately carved or incised ; others 
were divided into plain panels. A well-preierved specimen, 
with its richly polished oak, darkened by time and beeswax, is 
a handsome piece of furniture often still to be found in its 
original environment—the farm-house kitchen or the manorial 
hall. Its vogue did not long outlast the first half of the i8th 
century, to which period most of the existing specimens belo^. 

SEnLEMENTt in law, a mutual arrangement between living 
persons for regulating the enjoyment of property, tmd the 
instrument 1 ^ which such enjoyment is regulatro. Settle¬ 
ments may be either for valuable consideration or- not: the 
latter are usually called voluntary, and are in law to some 
extent in the same position as revocable gifts ; the former are 
realty contracts, and in general their validity depends upon the 
law of contract. They may accordingly contain any provision* 
not contrary to law or public policy.* 

The eleroentt of the modern settlement are to be fomnd in 
Roman law. Tlie vidwris, pupiUaris or escemplaris 'siibstilutio 
(consisting in the appointment of successive heirs in case of the 

* In this English law allows greater freedom Glim, Rehch. By 
$ 791 of the IfiodeTTapoieon, in a Contiact of marrtyge fhe succession to 

a living person cannot be renounced. 
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demth, incapacity or refusal of the heir first nominated) inay 
have suggested the modem mode of giving enjoyment of property 
ht succession. Such ti stibsHMie could, however, only have been 
made ly will, while the settlement of English law is, in thageneral 
acceptation of the term, exclusively an instrument inttr vieos. 
The dos or donatio popter nuptias Corresponds to a considerable 
extent with t!w marriage settlement, the instrument itself being 
represented by the dotale instmmentum or paola dotaUa. In the 
earliest period of Roman law no provision for the wife was 
require], for she passed under menus of her husband, and 
became in law his daughter, entitled as snch to a d»re of his 
property at his death. In course of time the plebeian form of 
marriage by usus, according to Which the wife did not become 
subject to manus, gradually superseded the older form, and it 
became necMsary to make a provision for the wife by contract. 
Such provision from the wife’s side was made by the dos, the 
property contributed by the wife or some one on her behalf 
towards the expenses of the new household. Dos might be given 
before or after marriage, or might be increased after marriage. 
It was a duty enforced by legislation to provide dos where the 
father possessed a sufficient fortune. Dos was of three kinds: 
pofoetitia, contributed by the father or other ascendant on the 
male side; adventitia, by the wife herself or any person other 
than those who contributed dos pofecHtia ; reeeptitia, by any 
person who contributed dos adventitia, subject to the stipulation 
^t the property was to be returned to the person advancing 
it on dissolution of the marriage. The position of the husband 
gradually changed for the worse. From being owner, subject 
to an obligation to return the dos if the wife predeceased him, 
he iMcame a trustee of the corpus of the property for the wife’s 
family, raining only the enjoyment of the income as long as 
the marriage continued. The contribution by the husband vras 
c^ed donatio popter nuptias.' The most striking point of 
difference between the Roman and the English law is that under 
the former the children took no interest in rire contributions 
made by the parents. Other modes of settling property in 
Roman law wwe the life interest or usm, the fideicommisstm, 
and the prohibition of alienation of a legaium. 

The oldest form of settlement in England was perhaps the 

g ift in fraokmarriage to the donees in frankmarriage, and the 
eirs between them two begotten (Littleton, § 17). This was 
simply a form of gift in special tail, which became up to the 
reign of Queen - Elizabeth the most usual kind of settlement. 
The time at which the modem form of settlement of real estate 
came into use seems to be doubtful. There does not appear 
to be any trace of a limitation of an estate to an unborn child 
prior to 1556. In an instrument of that year such a limitation 
was effected by means of a feoffment to uses. The plan of grant¬ 
ing the freehold to trustees to preserve contingent remainders '' 
is said to have been invented by Lord Keeper Sir O. Bridgeman 
m the 17th century, the object being to preserve the estate 
from forfeiture for treason during the Commonwealth.® The 
settlement of chattels is no doubt of considerably later origin, 
and the principles were adopted by courts of equity from the 
corresponding kw.as to real estate. 

Settlement in English law is, so far as regards real property, 
us^ for twO' inconsistent purposes—to “ make an eldest son,” 
as it is called,' and’ to avoid the results of the r^t of suixession 
to real propeity of the eldest son by making provision for the 
you^r children. The first result is generally obtained by a 
strict settlement, ^ latter by a mamage settlement, which is 
for s^uable consideration if ante-nuptial, voluntary if post- 
ttupti^,' But these two kinds of settlement are not mutually 
exdusive: a marriage settlement may often take the form of 
a strict ^settlmnent and be in substance a resettlement of the 
family estate. (See Conviyanomo.) 

In Scotland a dispsttion and settUment is a mode of providing 
for the devolutioii of property alter death, and so corresponds 
■»»*“»» p. ISO! Barty History of 

„ appointment of such trustees was rendered unnecessary 
by acts at 1845 and 1877. 

• See Joehua Williams, Papers of the Juridieal Socitty, 1. 45. 


mther to the Ens^lsh wiB than to the English settlemeht The 
Englidi marriage settlement is represented in Scotland by the 
arntroH of marriap, udiich may be ante- or poet-nuptiri. 

In the United States settlements other marriage settle¬ 
ments are practically unknown. Marriage settlements are not m 
common use, owing to the fact that most states lone ago adopted 
the principles of the English Married Women’s Property Acts 

The wort " settlement" Is also used to denote such residence of 
a person in a parish, or other circumstances pertataine thereto m 
would enfatle to to obto poor relief (see PoaauJwirOto’the 
Engl^ Stock Exchange it is a term for the series of werationB bv 
which togains are included, or ouried over (see A^uwt and 
Stock Excbanos). The ■word is also applied generally to the ter¬ 
mination of a disputed matter by the adi^on of tenns. 

SXTTLEMBNT, ACT OF, the name given to the ait of parUa- 
raent passed in June 1701, nhich, since that date, has regulated 
the succession to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland 
Towards the end of 1700 the need for the act was obvious, if the 
country was to 1 m saved frwn civil war. William III. was ill 
Md childless; his sister-in-law, the prospective queen, Anne, 
had just lost her only surviving child, William, duke of Glou¬ 
cester ; and abroad the supporters of tlie exiled king, James IL, 
were numerous and active. In these circumstances the Act 
of Settlement was passed, enacting that, in default of issue to 
either William or Anne, the crown of England, France ‘ and 
Ireland was to pass to “ the most excellent princess Sophia, 
electress and duchess dowser of Hanover,” a grand-daughter 
of James I., and “ the heirs of her body being Protestants.” 
The act is thus responsible for the accession of the house of 
Hanover to the British throne. In additiwi to settling the crown 
the act contained some important constitutional provisions, of 
which the following are still in force. (1) That whosoever shall 
here^ter come to the possession of this crown shall join in com¬ 
munion with the Church of England as by law established. 
(4) That in case the crown and imperial dignity of this realm 
sMl hereafter come to My person not being a native of this 
kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to engage in 
any war for the defence of any dominions or territories which 
do not belong to the Crown of England, without the consent of 
parliament. (3) That after the said limitation shall take effect 
as aforesaid, judges’ commissions be made guamdiu se bene 
gesserint and their salaries ascertained and established; but 
upon the address of both houses of jmrliament it may be lawful 
to remwe them. This clause established the independence of 
the judicial bench. (4) That no pardon under the great seal 
of England be pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons 
in parliament. The act as originally passed contained four other 
clauses. One of these provided that all matters relating to the 
government shall be transacted in ttie Privy Council, and that 
all resolutions “ shall be signed by such of the Privy Council 
as shall advise and consent to the same ” ; and another declared 
that all office-holders and pensioners under the Crown shall 
be incapable of sitting in the House of Commons. The first of 
Aese clauses was repealed, and the second seriously modified 
in 1706. Another clause was framed to prevent the sovereign 
from leaving England, Scotland or Ireland without the consent 
of parliament; this was repealed just after the accession of 
torge I. Finally a clause said that “ no person bom out of the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland or Irela^, or the dominions 
thereunto belwiging (althou^ he be naturalized or made a 
denizen) except suA as are bom of im^bh parents, shall be 
capable to be of the Wvy Council, or a member of eitter House 
of Parliament, or enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil 
or military, or to have any g^t of lands, tenements or heredita¬ 
ments from the Crown to himself, or to any other m: others in 
ttust for him.” By the Naturalization Act of 1870 this clause 
is virtually repealed with regard to all persona who obtain a 
certificate of naturalization. This and some of the other clauses 
amount practically to censures on the policy of William HI. 

The importance of the Act of Settlement iqipears from the 
fact that, in all the regency acts, it is moktioned as one of the 

* The title oi king of Fmace was retained by the fiiitodi soveraigns 
mtil 1801. Scotland accepted the Act of Settlement by Art. IL of 
the Act ot Union. 
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uX» to tbe repeal of whidi the legeitt stay not aHcut. To 
maintain or affirm the right of any peraon tothe crown^ccmtraiy 
to the provisioha of the act, is hi{^ treason hy an net of 1707. 

See T. P. Taswall'Langmead'a BittUdt Cmsf. Hist. (1905); 
H. BaUam, CpsutiMional History, vol. ih- : and L. v<m Kanl^ 

E»tliscks GtscMcUs (1859-1868). • 

SBTOBAli (formerly called in English St Ubes and in French 
St Fo«), a seaportof Portugal, in the district of Lisbon (foimerly 
indudcd in the province of Ettrensadura), 18 m. S.E. of Ilsbon 
by the ^neiro-Pinhal Novo-Setubal railway. Pop. (1900) 
sa,074. Setubal is built on the north shore of a deep estuary, 
formed by the rivers Sado, Harateca and Sfio Martiidw, whi^ 
discharge their waters into the Bay of Setubal 3 m. below the 
city. Setubal is overtopped on the west by the treeless red 
heights of the ^rra da Anabida. There are five forts for the 
defence of the harbour; the castle of St Philip, built by Philip 
III. of Spain (iS7&-i63t), commands the city. Setub^ is the 
third seaport and fourth largest city of Portugal. It exports 
large quantities of fine salt, oranges and muscatel grapes; it 
has many sardine-curing and boat-building establishments, and 
manufactures of fish-manure and lace. Its port is officially 
included in tlmt of Lisbon. Under John II. (1481-1495) Setubal 
was a favourite royal residence, aiid one of the chur^es dates 
from this period ; but most of the ancient buildings were de¬ 
stroyed by the great earthquake of 1755. There are some fine 
public buildings, statues and fountains of later date, including 
a statue of the poet M. M. de B. du Bocage (1766-1806), who 
was a native of Setubal. In the sandhills of a low-lying promon¬ 
tory in the bay o{^site Setubal are the so-called ruins of “ Troia,” 
uncovered in part by heavy rains in 1814 and excavated in 1850 
by an antiquarian society. These ruins of “Troia,” among 
which have been brought to view a beautiful Roman house and 
some 1600 Roman coins, are those of Cetobriga, which flourished 
A.D. 300-400. In the neighbourhood, on a mountain 1600 ft. 
high, is the monastery of Anabida. 

SEUME, JOHANN OOTTFRIED (1763-1810), German author, 
was bom at Posema, near Weissenfels, on the 29th of January 
1763. He was educated, first at Boma, then at the Nikolai 
school and university of Leipzig. The study of Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke weakened his interest in theology, and, breaking off 
his studies, he set out for Paris. On the way he was seized by 
Hessian recruiting officers and sold to England, whereupon he 
was drafted to (imada. After his return in 1783 he deserted 
at Bremen, but was captured and brought to Emden; a second 
attempt at flight also failed. In 1787, however, a citizen of 
Emden became surety for him to the amount of 80 talers, and he 
was allowed to visit his home. He did not return, but paid off 
his debt in Emden with the remuneration he received for trans¬ 
lating an English novel. He taught languages for a time in 
Leipzig, and became tutor to a Gi^ Igelstrdm, whom, in 1792, 
he accompanied to Warsaw. Here he became secretf^ to 
General von Igelstrom, and, as a Russian officer, experienced 
the terrors of the Polish insurrection. In 17961 he was again in 
Leipzig and, resigning his Russian commission, entered the 
employment of the publisher Goschen. In December 1801 he 
set out on his famous nine months’ walk to Sidly, described in his 
Spasiergang nock Syrakus (1803). Some ye^ later he visited 
Russia, Finland and Sweden, a journey which is described in 
Mein Sommer im Jahr /Sos (1807). His health now ^gan to fail, 
uid he died on ritei3thoi June t8io,atTepliU. Hisreputation 
rests on the two books iust mentionki, to which may be added 
his autobiography, Metn Leben (1813, continued by C. A. H. 
Qodius). These works reflect Seume’s sterling character and 
sturdy patriotism; his st^le is clear and straightforward; his 
descriptions realistic and vivid. As a dramatist (MUUades, 1808), 
and as a lyric poet (Gediehte, 1801), he had but little success. 

Seume’s GesammetU Sckriltm wen first edited by J. P. Zimmer- 
mann (1823-1826); his Samtlicke Werke (1826-1837) passed through, 
seven editsms. The most recent edition is I. G. Seume's Proseiscke 
uni poetisdu Werke (10 vols., 1879). SeeO. Planer and C. Reissmann, 
/. G. Senme. GetekicUe seines Lebens uni seiner Sckriften (1898). 

fiEVASTOPOle or Sebastopoi., an impmtant naval station 
of Russia on the Black Sea, on the S.W. coast «rf the Crimea, 


in 44“ 37' N. and 33® «' E., 9^ m. from Moncnr, with which it 
is oowiected by cafl via Kharkov. Pop. (1882) 38^150.; (1897) 
50,710. The cstuaiy, which k onh of the bcM roMStnra in 
Europe and coaM aocommodate the oombined fleets of EunNM, k 
a deep and thoroughly sheltered indentation aatotm chalky. cliSi, 
runnuig east and west for nearly 4 m., with a width of three- 
quartm of a nule, narrowing to 930 yds. at the entraaos. It 
has a dqith of 6 to 10 ktboms, with a good bottom, imd lM|e 
ships can anchor at a cable's lengffi from the shore. The mam 
iniet has also four smaller indentations—Quanatine Bay M ila 
entrance, Yuzbnaya (Southern) Bay, which ipenetratm moro 
than I m. to the south, with a de^ ^ 4 to 9 fathoms, Dockyard 
Bay and Artillery Bay. A small river, the Chornaya, Witers the 
head of the inlet. The main part erf the town, with an Ovation of 
30 to 190 ft., stands on the southern shore of the chief mkt, 
between Yuzhnaya and Artillery Bays. A few buildii^s on the 
other shore of the chief bay cimstitute the “ northern side.'” 
Before the Crimean War of 1833-56 Sevastiqx>l was a well- 
built city, beautified by gardens, and bad 43,000 inhabitants; 
but at the end of the siege it had not more than fourteen buildings 
which had not been badfy injured. After the war many privileges 
were granted by the government in mder to attract population 
and trade ; but both increased slowly, and at the end of seven 
years the population numbered only 5750. 

The present town is well built and is becoming a favourite 
watering-pkee on account of its sea-bathing and numerous 
sanatoria. It has a zoological marine station (1897), a museum 
commemorative of the siege (1895), a cathedral of Clascal design 
and another finished in 1888, monuments of Admirals Nakhimov 
(1898) and Kornilov (1895) and of General Todleben, and two 
navigation schools. In 1^0 Sevastopol was made a third-chus 
fortress, and the commercial port has been transferred to 
Theodosia. 

The peninsula between the Bay of Sevastopol and the Black 
Sea was known in the 7th century as the Heradeotic Chersonese. 
In the 5th century b.c. a Greek colony was founded here and 
remained independent for three centuries, when it became part 
of the kingdom of the Bosporus, and subsequently tributary 
to Rome. Under the Byzantine empire Chersonesus was an 
administrative centre for its possessions in Taurida. Vladimir, 
prince of Kiev, conquered Chersonesus (Korsun) before being 
baptized there, and restored it to the Greeks on marrying (988) 
the princess Anna. Subsequently the Skvs were cut off from 
rektions with Taurida by the Mongols, and only made occasional 
raids, such as that of the Lithuanian prince Olgierd. In the 
i6th century a new influx of colonists, the Tatars, occupied 
Chersonesus and founded a settlement named Akhtyar. This 
village, after the Russian conquest in 17S3, was selected for the 
chief naval station of the empire in the Bkck Sea and reeved its 
present name (" the August City ”). In 1826 strong fortifications 
were begun. In 1854 the allied English, French and Turkish 
forces laid siege to the southern portion of the town, and on 
the 17 th of October began a heavy bombarchnent. Sevastopol 
sustained a memorable eleven months’ siege, and on the 8th of 
September 1855 was evacuated by the Russians. The fortifica¬ 
tions were blown up by the alUes, and by the Paris treaty the 
Russians were bound not to restore them (see Cbimean Wm). 
In November 1870, durii^ the Franco-German War, the Russian 
government decideid again to make Sevastopol a naval arsenal. 

fSVBN OHAWNIHIB OF OHSBTBNDOM, the name given in 
medieval tales to the seven nariontd saints—of England, Smtknd, 
Ireland, Wales, France, %>ain and Italy—«■<. Saints Geom, 
Mdrew, Fatridc, David, Denis, J^es and Mthony. Tne 
classical version of their adiievements k that of Richard Johnson 
(1573-r. 1659), Famous Hislorie of the SeasieH CJumpions of 
Christmdom (3 parts, 1596, 1608, x6to: many editions)^. The 
oldest known copy k dat^ 1597; them k also a poetical verdon 

Sir George Buc (puUisbed 1633), 

•EVEN DAY!' BATTLE, a name given to a series of combats 
in the nirishbourbood of Richmond, Viigmia, during the 
American C^ War, June 26-July 2,1863. Federal Army 
of the Potomac, advancing from the sea and the riva Pamunkay 
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over the Chickahniiajr on Richmond, h^ come to a standstill 
after the battle of Seven Pinei (or Fair Oaks), and Genoal 
Robert Loe, who sooeeeded Joseph Johnston in coounand of the 
Confbdentet, initiated the series of counter attadmsupon it 
which constitute Ae “ Seven Days.” 

McOellaa had at his disposal 33 brigades and 67 batteries 
organised in five corps each of two or three divisions. His 
cavalry consisted of to regiments and ss companies. Lee’s army 
consisted of 40 brigades and 59 batteries organized in eleven 
divisions and an independent brigade: four divisions were 
grouped under Jackson and 
three under Hagruder. The 
reserve artillery consisted of 
33 batteries and Stuart’s 
cavalry corps of 3000 sabres. 

McClellan lingered north of 
Richmond, despite President 
Lincoln’s constant demand 
that he should "strike a 
blow ” with the force he had 
organized and taken to the 
Yorktown peninsula in April, 
until General Lee had con¬ 
centrated 73,000 infantry in 
his front; then the Federal 
comnumder, fearii^ to await 
the issue of a decisive battle, 
ended his campaign of in¬ 
vasion in the encteavour to 
“ save his army ; and he 
so far succeeded that on July 
3 he had established himseU 
on the north bank of the 
James in a position to which 
reinforcements and supplies 
could be brought from the 
north ■ water without fear 
of molestation by the enemy. 

But he lost 15,000 men in 
the course of his seven days' 
retreat, and 4o%of the re¬ 
mainder became ineffective 
from disease contracted in 
the swamps of the Chicks- 
hominy, while enormous 
quantities of valuable stores 
at White House on the 
Pamunkjqr had been burnt to 
avoid seizure by the enemy.' 

McQellandescribedthisflight 
to the James as a change of 
base, but his resolve to 
abandon the attitude of an 
invader was formed when 
General Lee in the middle of 
June had caused Stuart’s 
cavalry to reconnoitre the 
flanks and tear of McOelkm’s 
army, and had summoned 
Ja kron’s corps from the 
Shenandoah Valley (q.v.). The news soon reached Mcaellan, 
who thereupon prepared to evacuate White House on June *5 
and move his traihis southward to the Jattes covered by his army. 
Jadcson had preceded hfa troops in order personally to confer 
with Lee, and had then kppofaited the morning of June ad for his 
appearahos nordl of the ^ickahotniny to lead me march and 
attsdt MeCTellan’s right wing under Genend Fitzjohn Porter, 
ackson was to be supported by fhe ^visions of A. P. HiD, 
itandD. R. Hui. Lee's otherrfitdSions under tfegmder. 
Holmes were to defend the lines which covered Rich- 
nibni] ffpih’^ east, and so prevent McOdlan effecting a counter- 
Btrokel ' ‘Kiger had dmionstrated oh the Wil&iuiisburg Road on 


J"?* to McClellan’B attention to his left wiav 

*6 Jacl^ had failed to ^ipeaz, GeaeS 
A. P..H1U at 3 p.m. crossed the (Jnckahominy and attacked the 
en^ s right wing at Beaver Dam Cmk assured by D. H. Rni 
^ie Lonmrtreet crossed at Mechanicsvilte. General Lee and 
President Davis were present and witnessed die loss of aooo men 
m a frontal ettadc which continued till 9 p.m. Meanwhile General 
Jacjson, Stuart’s cavalry corps, "marched 1 ^ the fi^t 
jnthout giving attention, and went into camp at Bundles 
Comer half a mile in rear pf the enemy’s position." 



The Federal dejtechment retreated during the n^ht to a 
stronger position in rear at Gaines’s Mill near Cold Harbor, 
and on June *7^ the Confederates again attacked Porter’s corps. 
Lee’s SIX divistoqf formed an mtelon. D. H. Hifi moving 
tow^ds the enemy’s right was followed by Jackson’s corps 
(thro divbions), while A. P. Hill engaged the enemy in front and 
Lon^treet in rescue moved alongthe left bank of the Oiieka- 
hommy. The resistance of the Federals was stubborn; at 
5 p.m. Geneitd Lee required Longstreet to attack the enemy’s 
left, and at this moment he procured the assistance of some 
pSrt Of Jackson’s coips which had become Kpkfttted from die 
remainder. About suidet the Federals under Porter (three 
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divMiong) yklded to the pressure of tiie attodE Ut all pomts, 
and withdrew in the ni^ acroas the OudMdKmiiny, leaving 
5000 prisoners in the hands of General Lee. The Confedeiates 
lost 7000 men on June *7. 

het’i right wing had in the meantime demonstrated against 
the main Dody of the Federak rfxmt Fair Oaks, on the south 
bank of the river. On June «8 complete inactivity supervened 
among Ae Confederates north of the Chfckahominy save that 
Stuart’s cavalry and Ewell’s division were advanced as far as the 
railway to reconnoitre, but on this day McQellan was makii^ 
good his retreat southwards to the James with little interference, 
for Magruder was instructed to " hold his lines at aU hazards,” 
and accordingly acted on the defensive except that Jones’s 
division opposed a Federal division under W. F. Smith near 
Fair Oaks. On June sg General Lee became aware of the situa¬ 
tion and then issued orders for his six divisions to cross the 
Chickahominy in pursuit, Jackson’s corps and D. H. Hill’s 
division were to follow the enemy, while Loiigstreet and A. P. 
Hill were to move their divisions via New Bridge to the Darby- 
town or James River Road to cut off McOellan from the Jaines. 
Stuart was to operate at his discretion north of the Chickahominy, 
and it seems that he was attracted by the enemy’s abandoned 
depot at White House more than by McClellan’s retreating army. 
On this day Magruder with two divisions attacked superior forces 
about Fair Oaks and was repulsed, and again attacked at Savage 
Station with like results. General Lee, however, rebuked 
Magruder for slackness in pursuit. Holmes’s division was moving 
in front of Longstreet on the James River Road, but two Federri 
divisions were holding the route at Willis Church and at Jordan’s 
Ford. On June 30 Jackson got into action with Whiting’s 
division at White Ode Swamp, while Longstreet encountered 
the Federals at Frazier’s Farm (or Glendale). Longstreet was 
supported by A. P. Hill and together they lost 3*00 men ; it was 
hoped that Jackson’s corps would come up during the engage¬ 
ment and attack the enemy’s rear, and Huger’s division assail 
his right, but Federal artill^ stopped Huger, and of Jackson’s 
three divisions only one came into artion. Magruder and Holmes 
were engaged to their own advantage at Turkey Bridge. Long¬ 
street and Hill were thus opposed to five Federal divisions, while 
General McClellan was pushing his wagons forward to Malvern 
Hill, on which strong position the Army of riie Poton^v^ 
concentrated at nightfall. On July i Jackson’s corps and D. H. 
Hill’s division had been drawn again into the main operation 
and followed the Federal line of retreat to Malvern Hill with 
Huger and Magruder on their right. The divisions of Longstreet 
and A. P. Hill were in support. 

Cieneral Lee had thus on the seventh day concentrated his 
army of ten divisions in the enemy’s front; but Jacksons 
dispositions were unfortunate and General Lee’s plan of atta*A 
was thus upset; and while seeking a route to turn the en^y s 
right the Confederate commander wm apprised that a battle 
had been improvised by the divisions in advance. In the result 
these troops were repulsed with a loss of 6000 men, a circuinst^M 
hardly to be wondered at, since McOellan had entrenched e^ht 
divisions on the strongest position in the country, and aided 
by his siege artillery and also by a flanking fire from ha gunr 
boats on *e river near Haxall’s Landing. General Lee s offensive 
operations now ended, though Stuart’s cavalry rejomed the mam 
amy at night and Mowed the enemy on July 2 to Evelington 
Heights, while Lee rested his army. Stuart discovered a pMitiOT 
which commanded the Federal camp, and maintamed his 
cavid^ and horse artillery in this position until the afternoon ot 
July 3, when, his ammunition being expended, he was compiled 
to Ktire before a Federal force of infantry and a battery. Loi^- 
street and Jackson had been despatched to his support, Imt the 
former did not arrive before nightfall «id the latter failed to 
appear until the next day (July 4 )- Stuart afterwar^ moved 
feS down the James, and shelled McOellan’s supply vesseU 
in the river until recalled by General Lee, who on July 8 withdrew 
his army towards Richmond. 

The operations resulted in le-e^blkhing confide^ 
of the Confederates in Aeir army which Johnston s retreat fropi 


Yorktown had *aken, in addii^ psestige te Prerident Davk 
and his government, and in ritotifying tiie popular vie# of General 
Lee aa a command^ which had hem bued upon hie faSare to 
recoveieWeet Virginia in the antumn trf r86i. In the north a 
feeling of despondency overtook Coagreis att ^ '“i)||ae'.and 
impotent contusion ” of a ca mp a i g n of invaskm eduGh was 
eecpected to termmate the war by the defwt of t^ Conkderate 
army, the capture of Richmond and the immediate overtlnow 
ot the Confederacy* (G. W. R.) 

SEVBNOAKB, a market town in the Sevenoald parliamentary 
division of Kent, Enriand, 22 m. S.E. tw S. of London ly 
South-Eastern and Chatham railway, rop. ot uilxm district 
(1901) 8to6. It is beautifully situated on highipmwd among 
the wooded undulations of the North Downs, above the valley 
of the river Darent. The town consists principally of two streets 
which converge at the south end, near vdiich is the churdi of 
St Nicholas, of file 13th, 14th and isth centuries. It coiitains 
monuments of the Amherst family and a tablet to Williiw 
Lamb^e (d. x6oi), which was removed from the old parish 
church of Greenwidi when that was demolished. Lambarde 
was Euithor of the PeramiulaiioH of Kent, and founded the College 
of the Poor of Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich. The grammar 
school founded in 1418 by Sir William Sevenoke was recon¬ 
stituted as -a first-grtule modem school in 1877. There is also 
a school fbuiuied by Lady Margaret Boswell, wife of Sir William 
Boswell, ambassador to Charles I. at The Hague, and alms¬ 
houses founded by Sir William Sevenoke in connexion With his 
school. Close to Sevenoaks is Knole Park, one of the finest old 
residences in England, whidi in the time of King John was 
possessed by the earl of Pembroke, and after passing to various 
owners was bought by Archbishop Bourchier (d. i486), who 
rebuilt the house. He left the property to the see of Canter¬ 
bury, and about the time of the dissolution it was given up 
by Cranmer to Henry VIII. By Elizabeth it was cwifeiT^ 
first on the earl of Leicester and then on Thomas Sackville, 
afterwards earl of Dorset. By this earl it was in great part 
rebuilt and fitted up in regard to decoration much as it now 
exists. The gateway in the outer court and the Perpendicular 
chapel are from Archbishop Bourchier’s time. The grert hali, 
with elaborately carved music-gallery, is mainly the work of the 
first earl. ,, . 

SEVEN BLEEPERS OF BPHESUB, THE, according to the 
most common form of an old legend of Syrian origin, first re- 
ferr^ to in Western literature by Gregory of Tours {De gior. 
mart. c. 95), seven Christian youths of Ephesus, who, in tlw 
Dedan persecution (a.d. 250), hid themselves in a cave. Their 
hiding-place was discovered and its entrance blocked. The 
martyrs fell asleep in a mutual embrace. Nearly 200 yean 
later a herdsman of Ejfiiesus rediscovered the cave on Mount 
Coelian, and, letting in the light, awoke the inmates, who smt 
one of their number (Jamblicus) to buy food. The lad wm 
astonished to find the cross displayed over the city gates, and, 
on entering, to hear the name of Christ openly pronounced. By 
tendering coin of the time of Decius at a bate’s shop he roused 
suspicion, and was taken before the authorities at a dishon^t 
finder of hidden treasure. He confirmed his story by leading 
his accusers to the cavern where his six ooinpanbiis were found, 
youthful and beaming with a holy radiance. The emperor 
Theodosius II., hearing ahat had happened, hastened to ^ 
Spot OTi time to hear from tIuKir lips that God had wrougnt tjw 
wonder to confirm hi* faith in the resurrection of the dead. Tius 
message delivered, they again fell asleep. 

Gregory fiays he had the legend from the Interpretatira ot *> 
certain Syriun "; in point of fact tlie story ia coimncm hi Sy^ 
sources. It forma the subject of a homUy of J?®?*'. 

A,». jzi), which is given in the Acta sanctorum. Aurth w ay ^ vW- 
sion Is printed in Land's Aneciofa, hi, 87 aeq.; ^ Bathtea^, 
Ckren. eedat. 1 . 141 seq., and compare Asaamani, BA. “ .M8 JH' 
Some forms of the legend ff''® 
of the 6th century now in toe Bn^ 

1000). There are considerable variations as to t)^ nam^ 
legand ias>i<^ attained a wide diffusion thronghoat Ctatotodom; its 
^mCTm to East is testiflad by its acceptance by Ito^et (s«r. 
xviii.), who calls them dfibdh al~Kahf, ' the men of the cava. 
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Ac^ord^ to % 0 ol (filtKmoietf, tr. by Sacbau, p. 085) certRia ua- 
Goipws of nioQln w«re ihowo in a cave os tbs aleepen of 
SriiMils In the gib century. The «even sleepere ate* a favomte 
aoneot fai early medieval art. Tbe story is well told in Gibbon’s 
CadfMS and Fail of Soman Emfiin, cb. xxziii. • 

fIVIX WBKX* WAR, the name given to tile war of 1866 
between ProMia on the one side, and Austria, Bavaria, Hanover, 
Saxoiqr and aUied German states on the other. Concurrent 
with this war another was fought in Venetia between the Italians 
and the Austrian army of the South, for which see Italian 
Wa«8 (*848-1870). 

In 1S50 Prussia, realizing from the breakdown of her mobiliza- 
^ for the war then impending with Austria that succe« was 
impossible, submitted to the Austrian demands, but her states¬ 
men saw from the first that the “ surrender of Obnfitz," as it was 
termed, rendered eventual war with Austria “ a militaiynecessity.” 
Pr^ration was hewn in earnest after the accession of King 
William I., who selected Bismarck as his chancellor, Moltke 
as his chief of staff and Roon as his minister of war, and gave 
them a free hand to create the political situation and prepare 
the military machinery necessary to exploit it. Within six 
yeaw the mobilization arrangements were recast, the war 
against Denmark in 1864 proving on opportune test of the 
new system. The number of field battalions was nearly doubled, 
two-thirds of the artillery received breech-loading rifled guns, 
the infantry had for some years had the breech-loading “ needle- 
gun,” and steps were initiated to train an adequate number of 
staff officers to a uniform appreciation of strategical problems, 
bas«l on Moltke’s personal interpretation of Clausewitz’s Vom 
Kriege. There was, however, a fundamental disagreement in 
the tactical ideas of the senior and those of the junior officers. 
The former, bred in the tradition of the Napoleonic Imttle, looked 
for the decision only from the employment of “ masses ”; the 
latter, trained with the breech-loader and without war experi¬ 
ence, expected to decide battles by infantry fire only. Both. 
overlooked the changes brought by the introduction of the long- 
range rifle (muzzle- and breech-loading alike), which had rendered 
impossible the “ case shot preparation ” which had formed 
the basis of Napoleon’s tactical system. The men were trained 
for three years in the infantry and four years in the cavalry 
and lurtillery, but the war was not popular and many went 
unwillingly. 

In contemporary military opinion, the Austrians were greatly 
superior in all arms to their adversary. Their rifle,* though a 
muzzle-loader, was in every other respe^ sujierior to the Prussian 
needle-gun, and their M.L. rifled guns with shrapnel shell were 
considered more than sufficient to mak^ood the slight advantage 
then conceded to the breech-loader. Ine cavahy was far better 
trained in individual and real horsemanship and manoeuvre, 
and was expected to sweep the field in the splendid cavalry terrain 
of Moravia. All three arms trained their men for seven years, 
wd almost all officers and non-commissioned officers had con- 
ud^ble war experience. But the Prussians having studied 
tiieir allies in the war of 1864 knew the weakness of the Austrian 
staff and the un^stworthiness of the contingents of some of 
the Austrian nationalities, and felt fairly confident that against 
equal numbers they could hold their own. 

TW occasion for war was engineered entirely by Bismarck; 
and it is doubtful l»w far Moltke was in Bismarck’s confidence, 
thowh as a far-seeing general he took advantage of every opening 
which the latter’s diplomacy secured for him. TIk ori^nal 
tdkmo for the strategic deployment worked out by Moltke as 
p^ of the routine of his office contemplated a defence of the 
kingdasn-against not onfy the whole standing army of Austria, 
but aniinst «,ooo Saxons, 95,000 unorganized Bavarians and 
other south Germans, and 60,000 Hanoverians, Hessians, See., 
and to meet these he had two c<^ (VII. and VIII.) on the 
Rhine, the Guard and lemoinii^ sac in Brandenburg and Pru»ia 
pTOMr. Bismarck diverted three Austrian corps by an allianoe 
with Italy, md by consenting to the neutralization of the 

t The LoreUz rifle oarriert a -57 bullet and was sighted to 1000 

; tile needle-gun with a maoh h^tar bullet was sie^ted to 400 


Fed^ fortresses set at Kboty von Bever’s divisiBn for Im u 
service in the west. Moltjce thweupon brought - tiie Vni 

01^ and half tine vn. to the east and thus ma^ hunself . nuinen- 

cally equal to his enemy, but elsewhere left barely 45,000 men to 
oppose 150,000. The raagnitode of the .risk was suflSckntly 
shown at Longensalza. The direction of the Prussian railways 
not laid out {dmarily for strategic purposes, conditioned the 
first deidoymrat of the whole army, with the im^t that at fijjt 
the Prussians were distributed in three main groups or annies 
on a front of about 250 m. As there bad bW no numey 
available to purchase supplies beforehand, each of these groups 
had to be scattered over a wide area for subsistence, and thus 
news as to the enemy’s points of concentration necessarily 
preceded any detormination of the plan of campaign. 

Of the lines of concentration open to the Austrians, the direction 
of the roads and railways favoured that of Olmuto so markedly 
that Moltke felt reasonably certain that it would be chosen, 
and the receipt of the complete ordre de bataiOe of the Austrian 
army of the north secured by the Prussian secret service on 
the iith of June set all doubts at rest. 

According to this, the Austrian troops already in BnhpmiB 
1st corps. Count Clam-Gallas, 30,000 strong, were to receive the 
Saxons if the latter were forced to evacuate their own country, 
and to act as an advanced guard or containing wing to the main 
body under Feldzeugmeister von Benedek (2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 
loth corps) which was to concentrate at Olmiitz, whence the 
Prussian stall on insufficient evidence concluded the Austrians 
intended to attack Silesia, with Breslau as their objective. On 
this date (June nth) the Prussians stood in the following order; 
Ilie army of the Elbe, General Herwarth von Bittenfeld, three 
pistons only, about Torgau; the 1 . army. Prince Frederick 
Charles (II., III., IV. corps), about Gorlitz j the II. army under 
the crown prince (I., V., VI.) near Breslau; the Guard and 
a reserve corps of Landwehr at Berlin. As the army of the 
Elbe was numerically inferior to Clam-Gallas and the Saxons, 
the reserve corps was at once despatched to reinforce it, and the 
GuMd was sent to the crown prince. Further, in deference to 
political (probably dynastic) pressure, the crown prince was 
ordered eastwards to defend the line of the Neisse, thus increasing 
the already excessive length of the Prussian front. Had the 
Austrians attacked on both flanks forthwith, the Prussian central 
(I.) army could have reached neither wing in time to avert defeat, 
and the political consequences of the Austrian victory might 
have been held to justify the risks invdved, for even if unsuccess¬ 
ful the Austrians and Saxons could always retreat into Bavaria 
and there form a backbone of solid troops for the 95,000 South 
Germans. 

Mvance oj the EU>e and I. Armies. —This was one of the gravest 
crises in Moltke’s career. To overcome it he at length obtained 
authority (June 15th) to order the army of the Elbe into 
Saxony, and on the 18th the Prussians entered Dresden, the 
Saxons retiring along the Elbe into Bohemia; and on the same 
day the news that the Austrian main body was marching from 
Olmiitz towwds Prague arrived at headquarters. Moltke took 
three days to.solve the new problem, then, on the 2snd, he ordered 
the 1 . wid II. armies to cross the Austrian (rontier and unite 
near Gitschin, a point conveniently situated about the conveig- 
ence of the roads crossing tiie Bohemian mountains. As during 
this operation the II. army would be the most exposed, the I., 
to which the army of the Elbe had now been attached, was to 
push on its itovance to the utmost. Apparently with this purpose 
m view, Prince Frederick Charles was instructed to break up 
his anny corps into their constituent divisions, and move each 
division as a separate column on its own road, the reserve of 
cavalry and artillery following in rear, of centre. The con¬ 
sequences were the reverse of those anticipated. On the after¬ 
noon of the 26th the advance guards of the I. army and army of 
the Elbe came in contact with, the Austrians at Hflhnerwasser 
and Podd and drove the latter back aftw a sharp engagement, 
but, haying no cavalry, could neither observe their sul^ueat 
proceedings nor estimate their strength- tlie prince, seeing the 
oj^rtupity for a bat^, immediate issued orders for an 
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enveloping kttadc op.Kunoliengntx by whole araiy, t>ut, 
owing to diitances and the number of units now requitmg 
directioa, it was late in the foUot^ day befom all were in 
readiness for action. The Austiiaia then slipped away, and 
the whole oi the next day was spent in getting the divisions 
t»ck to their promr lines of advance.. Clam-GaUiui then retired 
deliberately to Gitschin and took a new position. The 
Prussians followed on the 39th, but, owing to the lie of the roads, 
they had to march in two io^ columns, separated by idmost 
a day’s march, and when the advanced guard of the left column, 
late in the afternoon, gained touch with the enemy, the latter 
were in a position to crush them by weight of numbers, had they 
not suddenly been oidwed to continue the retreat on Miletin. 

Battles of the 11 . Army: Trautenau and AforAed.—Meanwhile 
the situation of the 11 . army had become critic^. On .its right 
wing the 1 . corps (General v. Bonin) had received orders on 
the 37th to seise the passages over the Aupa at Trautenau. 
This was accomplished without much difficulty, but the main 
body was still in the defiles in rear, when about 3 p.m. the leading 
troops were attacked by an overwhelming Austrian force and 


I at Soor and Kto igi nb of (Guard corps) on dm agfib and soth, 
i smd at Sdrweinschftdel (Steinmeti) on the sipth, the Pnismm 
in eveijr encdutiter proving themselves, unit for ujdt, a ttktch 
for dreii adversaries. It i« custamgiy to ascribe ow awwases 
to the power of the twcech-loader, but there were actions in 
which it played no part, cavalry versus cavalry encounters, and 
rsolated duels between batteries aduchgKve the Prussian guwers 
! a confidence they had rrot Wt when fiiat crossing tte fronti«.. 

; f unmeet of Ae Prussian Anmes,— 9 y tia morning of tius 
30th it was clear that the junction between the two armies 
I oouW completed, whenever desired, by a.fbrwaid march of a 
few mtles. But Moltke, wishing to peserve full freedom for 
manoeuvre for each army, determined to presnrve the iatorval 
between them, and begMt his dispositiorrs to ituuKeuvro the 
Austrians out of the position he had selected as the best for them 
to take up, on the left or farther bank of the Elbe. 

This is so characteristic of von Uottlce’a methods and of the 
tactical nreconceptions of the time that it deserves more detailM 
notice. Neither army had covered its front by a cavalry screen, both 
I referring to retain the mounted troops for battlefield purposes. 
Hence, though they were only a few miles apart, each was ignorant 



driven back in confusion; the confusion spread and became a 
panic, and the I, corps was out of action for the next forty- 
eight hours. Almost at the same hour, a few miles to the souffi- 
eastward, the advanced guard of the V. corps (Steinmetz) began 
to emerge from the long defile leading from Glatz to Nachod, 
and the Prussians had hardly gained room to form for action 
beyond its exit before they too were attacked. Steinmetz was 
a different man from Bonin, and easily held his own against the 
discoimected efforts of his adversary, ultiiiuitely driving the 
latter before him with a loss of upwards of 5000 men. Still 
the situation remained critical next day, for the I. corps having 
retreated, the Guard corps (next on its left) was endangered, 
and Steinmetz on his line of advance towards Sk^tz (action of 
Skalitz, June 28th) could only count on the gradual support of 
the VI. corps. Benedek’s resolution was, however, already on 
the wane. From the first his supply arrangements had been 
defective, and the requisitions made by his leading troops left 
nothing for the rest to eat. While trying to feed his army he 
omitted to. fight it, and, with the chance of overwhelming the 
Prussians by one great effort of marching, he delayed the 
necessary orders till too late, and the Prussian II. army made good 
its concentration on the upper Elbe with insignificant fighting 


of the other's position. Moltke, knowing well the danger for a great 
army of being forced into a battle with an nnfordable nver behind it, 
and with his naturally strong bent towards the defensive in tactics, 
concluded that Benedek would elect to hold the left bank of the Elbe, 
between the fortified towns of losephstadt and KOnlggHltz, with his 
right thrown back and covered by the lower courses of the Aupa 
and the Mettau. Frontal attack on such a position bdng out of 
the question, he decided, after weighing well the weaknesses of tile 
Austrian flanks, to direct his principal efforts against the left li.e, 
southern), although that entailed the Uncovering of the communica¬ 
tion of the n. army and a flank march of ahnost the whole of the 
I. and II. armies across the front of the Austrians in position. As an 
eminent French critic (GeiieraJ Bonnat) says, this was but fo repeM 
Frederick the Great's manoeuvre at Kolin (j.c,), and,, tire Austrians 
being where they actually were and not where Moltke decided they 
ought to be, the result might have been equally disastrous. Nevik- 
tbeloss the necessary movements were initiated Iqr orders at noon on 
the 3 nd oi ] uly, and one plwase in these saved the situation. Accotl^ 
ing to those orders, the Elbe army was directed to Chlumetz.oo 
way to Pardubitz, the 1 . army diagonally to the south-east aci^ the 
front of the Austrian position. Two corps of the II, army Were' to 
make a demonstration against Josephstadt on the 3rd of July; and 
the other two were to move in a genual direction soutb-west; to keep 
touch with the I. Prince Frederick Charles was warned to.guard 
left flank of bis marching troops and authorizod to attack any iortte 
of the enemy he might encounter in that direction; if ■not too stitmg 
for him. On receipt of these orders (about 3.30 p.m. July 3Bd) tM 
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prince teaedieteijr deipntcdMd ottoen' petrole tpwdi t he M Im, 

«li|4 nbmt 6 p.oi. theSthiw^ «o««d 

•Mnur to CMWidem^foree, »t three c<>^> )>eWnd ^ 

which hew toeder that stream, tlm wilder of ^ 
AneMkii maio bode, the whole of which was in fact ttm on«the nifht 
bank of We Elbe, waa bidden from view behind high gronad farther 

totheeactwanL 


The mi ^ Jidy.—Tbe three Aurimn corps were exactly 
the toset mace Frederidt Qurlea dened. He promised him -1 
self with ^ 1 . and the Elbe armies Ml easy victory if he attacked 
them. Orders in this sense were issued about ^ p.m. They 
instructed every corps under his command to be in readiness 
for action towards the Bistritx at 3 a.m. on the 3rd, and in a 
concluding paragraph announced that the aown prince had 
been requested to oo-opetate from the norHi. A copy of the 
orders and an explanat^ letter were in fact despatch^ to the 
II. army, another copy also went direct to the king. Both 
appear to have been delayed in transmission, for the former 
only reached the crown prince’s quarters at a ajn. He was then 
asl^ and had given orders that he was not to be awakened. 
His chiei of the staff, Blumenthal, was absent at the royal 
headquarters, and since the bearer of the order had not bwn 
wam^ of the importance of the despatch he carried, no one 
roused tlw prince. At 3 ajn. Blumenthal returned and read the 
letter, and without troubling to disturb his chief he dealt with 
the matter himself in what is certainly one of the most remarkable 
documents ever issued in a gmve crisis a responsible staff 
officer. Briefly he informed nince Frederick Charles that the 
ordeis for the II. army based on the instructicms received from 
the ro^al headquarters, having been already issued, the co- 
operatum of the I. corps alone might be looked for. 

Meanwhile the duplicates reached Moltke, and he, 
knowing well the temperament of the “ Red Prince ” and the 
hnpossimUty of arresting the intended movement, obtained 
the royal sanction to a letter addressed to the crown prince, in 
whidi the latter was ordered to co-operate with his whole 
conurisad. This vital despatch was sent off in duplicate 
at midnight and reached von Blumenthal at 4 a.m. In face 
of this no evasion was possible. Army orders were issued at 
5 a.ffl., but still the urgency of the situation was so little 
understood that had th^ bun .verbally adhered to the force 
of the II. army could hardly have been brought to bear before 
5 p.m., by which time the defeat of the I. army might well 
have ^en an accomplished fact. Fortunately, however, the 
initiative of the Prussian subordinates was sufficient to meet 
the strain. 

BaSIle cl KomtgriUt (Sadetea ).—Thick mist and driving rain 
delayed the I. and Elbe armies, but by 5 a.m. the troops had 
reached th^ allotted positions. The 7th division now moved 
forward, taking as pomt of direction the wood of Maslowed 
(or Swiep Wal^, and supported on the right by the 8tb division 
which was to seize the bridge of Sadowa. The leading troops 
of the former easily rushed the Austrian outposts covering the 
wood, but the reserves of the Austrian outposts counter¬ 
attacked. The firing drew other troops towards the critical 
point, and very shoruy the wood of Maslowed became the scene 
of one (ff the most obstinate conflicts in militoiv history. In 
about two hours the is Prussian battalions and 3 oatteries found 
themselves assailed by upwards of 40 Austrian battalions and 
loe pus, and agunst such swarms of enemies each man felt 
that retreat itam the wood across the open meant annihilation. 
The Prussians determined to hold on at aU costs. The 8th divi¬ 
sion, belonging to the same corps, could not see their comrades 
sacrificed before tfadr eyes, and pushed on through Sadowa 
to relieve the preseure on tte right of the 7th division. Mean¬ 
while fresh Austrian batteries appeared against the front of the 
8th divaion, and fresh Prussians in turn had to be engaged to 
save the Stk , Fortunate^ the Prussians here derived an un¬ 
expected advantage from the sluqie of the ground, and indeed 
bioi the weather. The heavy rain, which had delayed the 
commencement of die action, hod twollen the Bistritz to as 
to che^ their advance and thus postpone the decision, whilst 
y» mist and driving rain hid the qiproaching troops fnan the 


Austrian gunners, whose shells burst almost harmletsly on the 
soddoi grotmd. Then when once across the stream ^ was 
diseovned that unlike the normel slopes in die distriet die 
hiffside in front of them showed a sl^ht convexity under cover 
(ff which they were able to ic-fotm in regular order. The ad¬ 
vantage of the breeth-loader now began to aesert itself, for die 
Austrian skirmishers who covered the front of the guns could 
only load when standing up, while the Prussians lay dorm 
or fired from cover. The defenders were therefore steadily 
driven up the hill, and then cleared the front to give the pns 
room to act But the Austrian pnners woe intent on the 
Prussian batteries farther back, which as the light improved 
hod come into action. The I^ssian infantry crept nearer 
and nearer, till at under 300 yds. range and from covm' they 
were abte to open fire on tte Austruui gunners under conditions _ 
which render^ the case fire of the latter practically useless 
but here was the opportunity a great cavalry leader on the 
Austrian aide might have seized to restore the battle, for the 
ground, the shortness of die distance, and the smoke and excite¬ 
ment of the cannonade were all in favour of the charge. Such 
a charge as prelude to the advance of a great infantry bayonet 
attack must have swept the exhausted I^ssians down the hill 
like sheep, but the opportunity passed, and the guiuiers find- 
ii% their position untenable, limbered up, not without severe 
losses, and retired to a second position in rear. This with¬ 
draw^ took place about a p.m., and the crisis on the Prussian 
side may be said to have lasted ^m about ii a.m. By this time 
every infantry soldier and gun within call had been thrown 
into the fight, and the Austrians might well have thrown odds 
of three to one upon the Prussian centre and have broken it 
asunder. 

Arrival of the II. Army.—Bvit suddenly the whole aspect 
of affairs was changed. The and and 4th Austrian corps found 
themselves all at once threatened in flank and rear by heavy 
masses of Prussian infantry, the leading brigades of the crown 
prince’s anny, and they be^ to withdraw towards the centre 
of their position in ordered brigade masses, apparently so intent 
on kee{^ their men in hand that they seem never to have 
noticed the approach of the Prussian reserve artillery of the 
Guard wluch (under Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-lngelfingen) 
was straining forward over heavy soil and through standing corn 
towards their point of direction, a clump of trees close to the 
tower of the church of Chlum. Not even deigning to notice the 
retreating columns, apparently too without escort, the batteries 
pressed forward till they reached the summit of the ridge trending 
eastward from Chlum towards the Elbe, whence the whole 
interior of the Austrian position was disclosed to them, and then 
they open^ fire upon the Austrian reserves which lay below 
them in solid masses of army corps. Occurring about z.30, and 
almost simultaneously with the withdrawal of the Austrian 
guis on their left already alluded to, this may be said to have 
decided the battle, for although the Saxons still stood firm 
against the attacks of the Eltic army, and the reserves, both 
cavalry and infantry, attempted a series of counterstrokes, 
the advantage of position and moral was all on the side of the 
Prussians. The slopes of the position towards the Austrians 
now took on the usual concave section, and from the crest of 
the ridge every movement could be seen for milw. The Austrian 
cavalry, on weak and emaciated horses, could not gallop at 
speed up the heavy slopes (^), and the artillery of both Prussian 
wings practically broke every attempt of the infantry to form 
for attack. 

Qcst of the Battle .—Still tiie Austrians made good their 
retreat Their artilleiy driven back off the ridges formed a 
tong line from StSsser to Flotist facing the enemy, and under 
cover of its fire the infantry at length succeeded in withdrawing, 
for the Prussian reserve cavdty arrived late on tiie ground, aim 
the local disccmnected efforts of the divisional cavalry were 
checked by the still intact Austrian souadrons. Whereas at 
3.30 itiMolute destruction seemed Ike possible fate <d the 
defeated army, 1^ 6 pjn., thoikt to the deimted heroism of tiie 
ortfflety and the initiative of a few junior commanders of cavalry. 




it had escaped from the enclosing horns of the Prussian attack. 
In spite of heavy losses the Austrians were perhaps better in 
hand and more capable of resuming the ba^e next morning 
than the victors, for they were experienced in war, and accustomed 
to defeat, and retired ra ^ood order in three organized columns 
within easy supporting distance of «ich other. On the other 
hand, the Prusaans wwe new to the battlefield, and the reacticn 
after the elation of victory was inteiise; moreover, if What 
happened at Hiihnerwasser affords a guide, the stofi would have 
required some days to disimtangle the units which had fought 
and to assign them fresh objectives. 

Filial Optrations .—Tbe convergence ot the Pmssiaii amies on the 
battlefidd ended in the greatest confusion. The Elbe army 1 ^ 
croesed the front of the I. army, and the 11. army was mixed up with 
both. The reserve cavalry reached the (mat too late in the day to 
pursue, thus the Austrians gained 24 hours, and the direction of 


their retreat was not established with any degree of certaiitty .for 
sevend days. Moreover the little fortresses ot Josephstadt and 
Kdnit^ts both refused to capitulate, and tbe whole Prussian armies 
weiemuB compelled to move down the Elbe to ParduUtz before they 
could receive any definite new diiectimi. Meanwhile Benedek had 
in fact only one ciapi with the reserve cavaJry to oppose a 

Prussian advance towards yiptma, and the renwiniti^g seven rethnd 
to Olmfltz, where they were on the flank of a Pruwian advance m 
Vienna, and bad all me resources of Huimuy behind them to sum 
them to recuperate. They were also stilT in railway comm un ic a wPP 
with the capital. On purely military grounds tbe PrussisniiJlooW 
have marched at once towards the Austrian field army, i.e.,to Oimfibt. 
But for political rsaaons Vienna was the more impoi^t.c^MtiM, 
and therefore tbe I. and Elbe armies wore directed twards me 
capitsl, wh^ the U. army only moved in the diiectiian of tbe 
Austrian main,body. PoUiacai niotives had, hovmver,iq,fbe mcm- 
exercised a influence on the Austnan, strategy. Tne 

mnperor had a&ady consented to cede Vene& to Iwy, ^ .to* 
caltal two corps from the south (sec Iiamah Wabs, 1848-18^1) to 
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SEVEN WEEDS’<WAR 


ImhI Al bert <o-c oimB a iK t tiw 

The Se North, whidi had iwlwdon 

fte loth of J»Jy. BOW nOdved ordem to move by ud ^ 
towwdt Vi«m». BBd iUt operation brondlt acroie the 

temt ol the II. nwaUm army. The cavalry aetabUdied cofftact oa 
Ae 13th in the ndchbouihood of Tobitachan and Rochetinitz (actioii 
of Toutachao, Jvlf 15th), and the Auatriana finding tbeix intentioa 
diaoovcnd, and thdr men too demoraliaed by fear of the breech¬ 
loader to nik a freah battle, withdrew their troops and endeavoured 
to carry out their concentration by a wide circuit down the valley of 
the Waag and throngh neaaburg. Meanwhile the Pruadan main 
army waa pursuing ito advance under very adverse circumstances. 
Thav eafiway communicatioo ended al^ptly at the Austrian 
frontier; the roads were few and ba^ the country sparsely cultivated 
and inhoqritable, and the troops aunered severely. One third of the 
cavalry broke down on a nuurch of 97 m. in five days, and the infantry, 
after marching tn m. in ten days, had to have a two days' halt 
accorded them on the 17th. 'They were then in the district about 
Ektinn and Iglan, and on the 18th the royal headquarters reached 
Nikolsburg. News bad now been received of the arrival of Austrian 
reinfore«nents by rail at the capital both from Hungary and Italy, 
and of the preparation of a strong line of provisional defences 
along the Ftorisdorf position directly in front of Vienna. Orders 
were therefore issued during the 18m for the whole army to con¬ 
centrate during the follow^ days in the position held by the 
Austrians around Wagram in tSog, and these orders were in pto- 
eaaa of execution when on the 21st an armistice was agreed upon 
to commesce at noon on the 22nd. The lost fight was that of 
Btumenau near Pressburg on the 22nd; this was broken ofi at 
the stated time. 

LuHttfualm —In western Germany the Prussian forces, depleted 
to the utmost to furnish troops for the Bohemian campaign, were 
opposed to the armies of Hanover and Bavaria and the 8th Federal 
com (the lost consisting of Hessians, Wfirtterabergers, Badensers 
ana Naaaauers with an Austrian division drawn from the neutralised 
Federal i or tr eas u s), which were far superior in number. These minor 
enemies were, however, unready and their troops were mostly of 
indifferent quality. Hanover and Hesse-Cassei, which were nearest 
to Pruseia and therefore immediately dangerous, were dealt with 
promptly and without waiting for the decision in the main theatre 
M war. The 13th Prussian division (v. Goeben) was at Minden, 
Manteuflers troops from the Elbe duchies at Altona, v. Beyer's 
diviaiem (Federal fortress garrisons) at Wetzlar. On the 15th and 
|6th of June Beyer moved on Cassel, while the two other Prussian 
fenemla converged cm Hanover. Both places were in Prussian hands 
before the noth. 'The Hessians retired upon Hanau to join the 8th 
Federal corps; only the Hanoverians remained in the north, and 
they too, threatened by Beyer's advance, marched from their point 
Of concentration at Gdttingen southward for the Main. With proper 
Support from Bavaria the Hanoverians could perhaps have escaped 
intact: but the Bavarians considered that their allies (about 20.000) 
wore strong enough by themselves to destroy whichever of the con¬ 
verging Prussian columns tried to bar their way, and actually the 
Hanoverian general v. Arentschild won a notable success over the 
(mproviaed Ibussian and Coburg division of General v. Flies, which 
idvanced from Gotha and bsned the southward march of the 
Hanoverians at Langensalu. 'The battle of Langensalaa (June 27th) 
Ihowed that the risks Moitke deliberately accepted when he trans¬ 
ited so many of the western troojw to the Bohemian frontier were 
by no means imaginary, for v. Fhes, outnumbered by two to one, 
MStsdned a riun> reverse before the other columns closed in. But 
the strategical object of General Vogel v. Falckenstein, the Prussian 
commander-in-chief in the went, waa achieved next day. Bythemom- 
*?» of the 29th Manteufiel and Goeben lay north, v. Flies's column 
(hocked by a fresh brigade) south of Langensalza, and Beyer 
approaehaa from Eisenach. V^atever had been the prospects of the 
Hanoverian army five days previously, it was now surrounded by 
twice its numben, and on the s9th of June the capitidation of 
tnnualaa doted its long and bonontabie career. 

Ta« Main Campaign. —The Prussian army, now called the " Army 

". ' ■ ' ■' [),hadnoxt 

Germans) 

, . ! nominally over 

teo,ooo strong and trete commanded by Prince Charles of Bavaria. 
The onfra da Mfefffa of fhe 8th corps is interesting. It was com¬ 
mended by Prince Alexander of Hesse; the ist divUem (3 infantry 
brigades, 1 cavalry brigade, 6 batteries) came from WOrttembog; 
the and divisioa (2 infantry and i cavalry brigades, 3 batteries) from 
Baden, fhe least anti-Prussiaa at all these states: the 3rd division 
(2 infantry and 1 cavalry brigades, l rifle battalion, 4 batteries) from 
Hesse-Dannatadt; the 4tb division consisted of an Austrian mgade 
of 7 battaBons (tU«e of which were ItalUms), a Nassau brigade, and 
two batteriee and some hussars of Hcme-Cassel. The remainder of 
the HassS CaWsl ttoopa, which had retlrad southward before Beyer's 
advance on Cassel, wont to the Rhine vnUey about Mainz. 'The 
centre of rite iwyou at the 8th corps was Dannatadt, and the Bavarian 
line extended from Coburg to Gemfinden.' It appears that Prinoe 
Chatlat wlriied to march via Jena and Gem into numia, as Kapoiean 
had dhhe sixty yean, before, but the scheme was negatived by fte 
Austrian government, which exercised the Supreme command of riie 


a lli es -The-Bavarians didr-hossevacf advanoe, and asada'das-cks 
Fisensrh-Gotha region, where the Pruioian-Hanoverian struggle wu 
in progress. Meanwhile the 8th Federal corps advanced eSao bu 
ac^ted probaWy by ppUtical stives It took the general dliectioa 
of rs s swl , and between the two German carp* a wide gaponned, 
which Vogel v. Falckenstein was not slow to take advratage (te 
the day of KOmggr&ts the Prussians moved into poeition to attack 
the Bavarians, and on the 4th of July v. Goebw won the victory <5 
Wietenthal(nearDermbach). The 7th corps hereupon drew baA to 
the Franconian Saale, the 8 th to Frankfort, and on the 7tb of July 
the Prussian army was massed about Firida between tb-n, 

V. Falckenstein moved forward again on the 8th, and on the loth 
Bavarians were again defeated in a series of actions around Kissingen 
Waldaschach and Hammolburg. Meanwhile Prinoe Alexonder'i 
motley corps began Ha advance from Frankfurt up the MUn valley to 
join the Ivorians, who had now retired on Schweinfrut. The army 
of the Main, however, had little difficulty m.defeatiiig the 8th corps at 
Laufacb on the 13th and AachaSenburg on the r4th of July. The 
Prussians occupied Frankfurt (i6th). Vogel v. Falckenstein was 
now called to Bohemia, and v. Manteufiel was placed in command at 
the army of the Main for the final advance. 'Ae 7th and 8th corps 
now at last efiectod their junction about Wfirzburg, whither the army 
of the Main marched from Frankfurt to meet them. 'The Feder^ 
advanced in their turn, the Bavarians on the right, the 8th on the 
left, and the opponents met in the valley of the Tauber. Mote partial 
actions, at Hundheim (23rd), Tauber Bischofsheim (a4th),Gerch8beim 
(25th), Helmstadt (23th) and Rossbrunn (26th) ended m the retreat 
of the Germans to Wfirzburg and beyond ; the armistice (Aug. 2nd) 
then put an end to operations. A Prussian reserve corps under the 
grand duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, formed at Leiprig, had mean¬ 
while overrun eastern Bavaria up to Nuremberg. 

This campaign presents the shjfrpest contrast to that of Bohemia. 
Small armi(» movmg freely within a large theatre of war, the occupa¬ 
tion of hostile torritoiy as a primary object of operations, the absence 
of a decision-compelhng spirit on either side, the hostile political 
" view " over-ridmg the hostile " feeling "—all these conditions 
remind the student of those of rTth and tSth century warfare. But 
the improved organization, better communications and supplies, 
superior moral, and once a^n the breech-loader versus a standing 
target, which caused the Prussian successes, at least give us an 
opportunity of comparing the old and the new systems under simiJar 
conditions, and even thus the principle of the " armed nation " 
achieved the decision in a period of time which, for the old armies, 
was wholly insufficient. 

The various treaties of Prague, Berlin and Vienna which followed 
the amistice secured the annexation by Prussia of Hanovw, the Elbe 
duchies, the electorate of Hesse, Nassau and Frankfurt, lie dis¬ 
solution of the existing confederation and the creation of a new 
North German Confederation under the hegemony of Prussia, and 
the payment of war indemnities to Prussia (the Austrian share being 
/6,ooo,ooo). Venetia was ceded by Austria to Napoleon III. and by 
him to King Victor Emmanuel. 

BiBLiocxAPKy.—Prussian General Staff, Der Feldtug iS6b in 
Deutschland (Berlin, 1867; English translation. The War in Germany, 
1S66, War Office, london, 1872, now edition, 1907 ; French trans¬ 
lation, ta Campagne de iSbb, Paris, 1868): Austrian Official (K.K 
Generaistabsbureou fiir Kriegsgesch.), Osterreichs Kimpfe 1S66 
(Vienna, 1867: French translation, Les Luttes d'Autnche, Brussels, 

1867) : Friedjung, Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in Deutschid. 
(Stuttgart, 18^); H. M. Hosier, The Seven Weeks' War (1867 : new 
edition, London, 1906); Antheil des k. sdchsisehen Armee-Corps am 
Feldeuge 1S66 (Driven, 18O9) ; v. Willisen, Die FeldsUge /Sjg «. 
tS66 (Berlin, 1K8); Lettow-'vorbeck, Gesehichte des Krieges e. /S66 
in Deutschland (Berlin, 1899); Mollhes MiliUr-Korrespondene /S(i6 
(Berlin, 1896); H. Bomal,Sadottia (Paris, 1901; Engli^translation, 
Ltmdon, 1907); G. J. R. Glfinicke, The Campaign in Bohemia 
(London, 1907) ; A. Sttobl, Tremietum (Vienna, 1901); Kfihne, 
kritische u. unhritisehe Wanderungen dber d. Gefechtsfelder &-c. 
(Berlin, 1870-1875); Jlhns, Sehlacht bei Kdnigp'dte ^eipsig, i87£); 
v. Quistorp, Der nosse Kavalleriekampf bei Stfesetite (K&nigpdtt) 
(Berlin, 1897); Mollhes Feldeugsplan (Berlin, 1892); Uber die 
Yerwendung der KavaUerie 1S66 (Beriin, 1870); Dragomirov, 
Schilderung des beterr.-preuss. Krieges 1S66 (Beriin, 1868); V. Verdy 
du Vemois,/m Hauptauartiere dor II. Armee 1S66 ^rhn, 1900) j 
Harbauer, Trautenau, Custoeea, Lissa (Leipzig, 1907); Kovalik, FZM 
von Benedeh und der Kriu tS66 (see also article Benxdbk, Lvdwig, 
Rittbr von) ; Anon. F. KSrnggrdte Ms an die Donau (Vienna, 
1906); Duvid, Vers Sadaara (Nancy, 1907); Frideugtjonmai det 
fMerbe/eUehiAert dee VIII. Bstndes-A.-K. (Lnpzig, 18^): Bavarian 
General Staffi Anihetl der h. buyer. Armee am Kriege i866 (Munich, 

1868) ; F. Boenig, Die Bntscheidungshdmpfe des Mainfeldtugu 

pWin, 1893)1; F. Rnensberg, Ijmgensedta (Stuttgart, 1906); V. 
Goeben, Trenen bei Ktssingen and Oefecht bei DmmAOch (L^zig, 
1870) ; H. Kunz, Feldtug der Maeuarmee jSd6 (Beriin, 1^) : 
Schimmetofennig, Die kurhessische Armee-Division (Melsungen, 
1892); Antheil der badischen Peld-Div. rit6 (Lahr, r8^) ; Die 
Operakeieen des VIII. Bnades~A.~K. (Lrip^, t868); v. d. wengen, 
GelacA. d. Krisgsereignisss swisehen Preussen n. Hamuroer tSbb, (Gotha, 
1885), and Gen. Vogel v. Falckenstein n. d'. hemnov. FAdtujg (Gotha, 
1887).- ^ (F. N. M.: C. F. A.) 



SEVEN WISE %li^TEil8--SEVfiN YEARS’ WAR fiS 


ggy n mn » cyae M stones of tMeatat 

origii^ ?'i^lLs«a^iape(Or las son t* be eduwted &w«y 
frm the cone* aewen liberal arts by seven wise masters. 
On lus return to court his stepmother the empress seeks to 
seduce him. To avert some danger i)resa^ ^ the stars he 
is bound over to a week’s silence. During this time die empress 
accuses him to her husband, and seeks to bring about his death 
by seven stories which she relates to the emperor; but her 
narrative is each time confuted by tales of the croft of women 
related by the sages. FinaU^r the prince’s lips are unsealed, 
the truth eicposed, and the wicked empress is executed. 

The cycle of stories, which appears in many European 
languages, is of Eastern origin. An analogous collection occurs 
in Sanskrit, but the Indian original is unknown. Travelling 
from the east by way of Arabic, Persian, Syriac and Greek, 
it was known as the iMok of Sindibad, and was translated from 
Greek into Latin in the 12th century by Jean de Hauteseille 
(Joannes de Alta Silva), a monk of the abbey of Haute-Seille 
near Toul, with the title of Dohpathos (ed. H. Oesterley, Strass- 
burg, 1873). This was translated into French about 1210 by a 
trouvere named Berbers as Li Romans di DohptUhos ; another 
French version, Li Romans des sept sages, was based on a different 
Latin original. The German, English, French and S;^ish 
chap-books of the cycle are generally based on a Latin original 
differing from these. Three metrical romances probably b^ 
on the French, and dating from the 14th century, exist in English. 
The most important of these is The Sevyn Sages by John RoU^ 
of Dalkeith, edited Slor the Bannatyne Qub (Edinburgh, 1837). 

The Latin romance was frequently printed in the 15th century, 
Wynkyn de Worde printed an English version about 1515. See 
G. Paris, Deux Ridactions du roman des sept sages de Rome [Pans, 
1876, Soc. des. anc textes fr.); Bflchner, Historia septem sapienhum 
. . . (Erlangen, 1889); K. CampbeU, A Study of the Romance of the 
Seven Sages with special reference to the middle English 
(Baltimore, 1898) ; D. Comparetti, Researches respecting the Book of 
Stndibdd (Folk-Lore Soc., 1882). 

SEVEN WISE MEN OF OBEECE, THE, a collective name for 
certain sages who flourished c. 620-550 B.c. The generally 
accepted list is Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Periander, Pittacus, 
Solon, Thales (see separate articles), although ancient authorities 
differ as to names and number. They obtained great influence 
in their respective cities as legislators and advisers, and a re¬ 
putation throughout the Greek world. Their rules of life were 
embodied in poems and short sayings in common use. 

See O. Bernhardt, Die sieben Weisen Griechenlands (1864): F. 
Bohren, De septem sapientibus (1867) ; " Septem ^menUum 

carmina et apophthegmata," with short biographira in F. MuIImIj, 
Fragmenta piilosophorum Craecorum, 1. (i 84 o) ; H. WuU m Dis- 
sertationes philologtcae Halenses, xiii. (1896). 

SEVEN WONDEm OF THE WORLD, the name confeired 
on a select group of ancient works of art which had obtamed 
pre-eminence among the sight-seers of the Alexandrian era. 
The earliest extant list, doubtless compiled from the numerow 
guide books then current in the Greek world, is that of the 
epigrammatist Antipater of Sidon (2nd century b.c.). A Kcond 
and sli Atly divergent list from the hand of a Byzantme rhetori¬ 
cian has been incorporated in the works of Philo of Byzantium. 
The monuments are as follows: (l) the pyramids of E^pt, 
(9) the gardens of Semiramis at Babylon, (3) the statue m Zeus 
at Olympia (see Pmiroi as), (4) the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, 
(5) the Mmisoleum at Halicarnassus (see Mausolbum), (6) the 
Oilossus at Rhodes, (7) the Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria, 
or the Walls of Babylon. 

^ "Philo" De septem mundi miracuiis (ed. Hercher, Pans, 185B). 
SEVEN TBABS’ WAB (1756-1763), the name given to ^ 
European war which arose from the formation of a coalibon 
between Austria, France, Russia, Sweden and Saxi^ 

Prussia, with the object of destroying, or at least crippling, tte 
power of Frederick the Great. PrusHa was joined 1 ^. England, 
and between Engknd and France, as usual, a maritime aM 
colonial war Iwnke out at the first iwetext; this war laid the 
foundations of the British empire, for ere the seven campaigns 
had been fou^in Europe, the French dominion in C^a and 
Ac FreaA influmwe in India, in spite of Dupleix, Lally and 


Moatcalffl,had been etftiriSly bVerthtowii b^ theVietltilriiirrtCBw, 
Amherst and Wolfe. Great as was the rffect of these victoriea 
on Ae history of the world, however, it is ai leasti questionable 
sAeAeF Ae steadfast resistance Of Prussia, abnort single-handed 
as Ae was—the resistance which laid Ae solid, if then unseen, 
foundations of modern Germany—is imt as important a pheno¬ 
menon, and from the technical military standpoint Rosabach ai^ 
LeuAen, Zorndorf and Kunersdorf possess an interest whkA it 
would be possible perhiqis to claim for Plassy and for QmImc, 
but not for border conflicts in Canada and India. It is not 
only battles, the distinct and tangible military events, that makt 
up Ae story of Frederick’s defence. There are ooimtkss marches 
and manoeuvres, devoiif of interest as regards their details} but, 
as indications of Ae equilibrium of forces in i8A-century wwr- 
fare, indispensable to a study of military history as a wholfc_ 
Learning of the existence and intentions of Ae co^ition, 
Frederick determined to strike first, and to_ ttot end, during 
the months preceding the outbreak of hostilities, he 
concentrated his 150,000 men as follows :—11,000 men 
in Pomerania to watch the Swedes, 26,000 on the Russian 
frontier, 37,000 men under Field Marshal Schwerin in Silesia, Md 
a main body of 70,000 in three columns ready to advance into 
Saxony at a moment’s notice, the king being in chief command. 
On Ae 29A of August 1756 the Saxon frontier was crossed. 
Ihesden was occupied on the loA of September, Ae Saxon 
army, about 14,000 strong, falling back before Ae invaders to 
Ae entrenched camp of Pima, an almost inaccessible plateau 
parallel to the Elbe and close to the Bohemian frontier. The 
secret of Ae Prussian intentions had been so well kept that the 
Austrians were still widely disseminated in Bohemia and Moravia. 
32,000 men under Field Marshal Browne were at Kolin, and 22,000 
under PiccolMnini at Olmutz, when on the 31st of August Ae 
news of the invasion arrived, and such was Aeir unreadmess 
that Browne could not advance till the 6A of September, Picco- 
lomini until the 9th. Meanwhile the Prussians, leaving detach¬ 
ments to watch the exits from Pirna, moved up Ae Elbe and 
took post at Aussig to cover the investment of Ae Saxoiu. 
Learning of Browne’s approach on Ae 28A of September, Ae 
king, assuming Ae command of Ae covering force, advanced 
yet farAer up Ae Elbe to meet him, and Ae arm^ 
met at Lobositz (opposite Leitmeritz) on the morning of Ae 
ist of October. The battle began in a Aick fog, rendering 
dispositions very difficult, and victory fell to the Prussians, 
principally owing to the tenacity displayed by Aeir infantry m 
a series of disconnected local engagements. The naturo of ^ 
ground rendered pursuit impossible, and Ae losses on boA 
were approximately equal—^viz. 3000 men—but Ae result sealed 
Ae fate of the Saxons, who after a few half-hearted atteiMtt 
to e^pe from Aeir entrenchments surrendered on Ae i4th.pf 
October, and were taken over bodily into Ae Prussian service. 
Prussian administrators were appointed to govern Ae captured 
country and the troops took im winter quarters. 

Campaign of 7737.—The Coalition had undertaken to pro¬ 
vide 500,000 men against Prussia, but at Ae beginning of 
Ae year only 132,000 Austrians stood ready for action ^ 
in norAem Bohemia. Against these the king wm 
organizing some 250,000, 45,000 of whom were paid 
for by BritiA subsidies and disposed to cover Hanover from a 
French attack. After leaving detachments to guard hii other 
frontiers, Frederick was able to take Ae field wiA nwly 150.000 
men, but these also were scattered to guard a frontier some 200 
m. in length—Ae left wriug Silesia under Schwerin and the 
duke of Brunswick-Bevem, Ae centre and r^t under Ae 
king. In April tte operations began. Schwerm and Bev«» 
crossed the mountains into Bohemia and united at- Jtmg 
Bunzlau, Ae Austrians falling back before them assA surrendwring 
their The king imrched from Pirna. and ?nnoe 

Maurice of Dessau from Zwickau on Prague, at which point Ae 
variout Auatriai^ .conunflnds were to oonoentrate. 

On the moraiM of the sth the whole aimy,exce^ a eolumn 
...yfer Field iSushal Daun, was united here under Rro* 
Charles of Lorraine, sad the king, realuang the impossibmty of 
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storming the heights before him, ieft a corps under Keith and a 
few detodiraents to watdi Prague and the fords across the river, 
and mardied during the night upstream and, crossing above 
the Austrian right, formed his army (about 64,000) for attack 
at rif^t angjes to the Austrian front. The ground had not 
been reconnoitred, and in die morning mist many mistakes in 
the deployment had been made, but as Daun was known to be 
but so m. away and the Austrisui army was changing its front 
to meet the unexpec^ attack, the king threw caution to the 
winds and sending Zieten with bis cavalry by a wide d6tour 
to cover his left, he ordered the whole to advance, (hie of 
die mwt savage battles in history was the result. Almost 
uiunediately the Prussian infantry became entangled in a series 
of morasses, the battalion guns had to be left behind and the 
trooM had to correct their alignment under the round shot fired 
ly the Austrians, who had completed their change of front in 
time and now stood ready to sweep the open glacis before them. 
Before the storm of bultets and me grape and canister of the 
hemy and battalicm guns the Prussian first line faltered and 
fell in thousands. Their attempts to orepare die way for ti^ 
bayonet assault broke dodm Schwerm was killed. But the 
second Inm carried the survivors on, and in the nick of time 
Zieten’s aenky drove the Austrian horsemen off the field and 
broke in on die flank and rear of their infantry. This tun^ 
the sc^e, and the Austrians retreated into Pni^ in hopeless 
oonfusibn, leaving some 10,000 men (14*8 %) on ^ ground, and 
4S75 prisoners, out of about 66,000, in their enemy’s hands. The 
Prirnifams lost 11,740 men kHled and wound*dand 1560 prisoners, 
and m dt M'8 % of their strength. The actual fifditmg seeans 
only to nave last^ about two hours, though firing did not cease 


till late at night; 16,000 Austrians managed in the confusion 
to ev^e capture and join Daun, who made no movement either 
on this or succeeding days to come to the assistance of his 
comrades, but began a leisurely retreat towards Vienna. 

The Prussians immediately began the siege of the town, and 
after a month’s delay Daun, now at the head Of some 60,000 men, 
moved forward to the relief of the city. Learning of „ 

his approach, the king, taking with him all the men *“ 

who could be spared ftom the investment and uniting all avail¬ 
able detachments, moved to meet him writh only 34,000 men, 
and on the i8th of June he found Daun strongly entrenched. 
He immediately endeavoured to marrii past him and attack 
him on the right flank as at Prague, but the Austrian light 
troops harassed his columns so severely during the movement 
that without orders they wheeled up to drive them off and, 
being' thus thrown into disarray, they took three dive^nt 
obje^ives. llieir disunited attacks all fell upon superior 
numbers, and after a most obstinate struggle they were Wily 
beaten writh a loss in killed and wounded of 6710 (i8*6%) and 
5380 prisoners with ea colours and 45 guns. The fitting lasted 
5i hours. Hie Austrian loss was only 8eoo out of 5^,500, or 
*5*» %) uf whom only 1300 were taken jMisoners. 

This disaster entailed reusing the siege of Prague, and the 
Pmiaans feH back on Leitmerits. The Austrians, reinforced 
by the 48,000 troops in Prague, followed th^ ioo,o<» 
strong, and, falling on Prince August W^lm of Prussia, who 
wras retreating eccentrically (for cemmissariat reasims) on 
Zittan, hifiict^ a severe chMk upon him. The long was com¬ 
pelled to abandrm Bohemia, Miw bade on Bautsen. Having 
le-formed his men and cdKng in Keith's S7,ooo men from Pima, 
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he anin advanced, but found the enemy eo MRn|'ly poated at 
Bur&ndorf (south td Btschofswerda) that he nhnquished hk 
purpose and tetrtated on Bemstadt 



Meanwhile his enemies had been gatheruig around lum. 
France had despatched 100,000 men under d’Estrfes against 
Hanover, where Cumberland with 54,000 stood to 
PnMek another 24,000 men were marching 

through Franconia to unite with the “ Army of the 
Holy Roman Empire” under the prince of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen. Fortunately this latter army was not as 
formidable as its title, and totalled only some 60,000 most un¬ 
disciplined and heterogeneous combatants. In the norUi 100,000 
Russians under Apraxin were 
slowly advancing into East 
Prussia, where Lehwald with 
30,000 was preparing to 
confront them, and 16,000 
Swedes had landed in Pome¬ 
rania. On the 26th of June 
Cumberland had been beaten 
at Hastcnbeck by d’Estrfes, 
and the French overran Han¬ 
over and Brunswick. The 
king, leaving Bevem with 
only 13,600 men in Silesia 
to watch the Austrians, 
began to march across Ger¬ 
many to succour Cumber¬ 
land. Arrived at I.^ipzig 
on the 3rd of September, 
he heard of Lehwald’s 
defeat at Gross-JSgerndorf 
on the 30th of August 
and immediately afterwards 
of Cumberland’s convention 
of Kloster Seven, Which 

f ive up Hanover to the 
tench. Faring that the 
French army now set free 
in Hanover might unite with 
the Army of the Empire 
under Hildburghausen 
and with 150,000 men march 
direct on Berlin, Frederick, 
taking with him_ 23,000 
men, mardied to join Prince 

Ferdinand in the district ^ 

about HalberStadt, hopii^ to strike his blow before the enemy s 
junction coidd be completed. Mobility, therefore, 
first consideration, and arrangements for snpjdy having been 
made in advance along his road, his tro<^ covered vjo w. 
in 12 days (September 1-13). But Hildbm^iausen, ^ 
having been joined by dTlstries, refused to fi^t and feH 


bode mto the wooded 'dktriett of Unirnigia iBBd>;Ftaneeiua. 
Bad news now Moched Frederick from SOcaia; hawii^ 
Ferdinand to observe HddbuiriiBusen, he marahed with ah 
haste t# Eckersberg to support Bevem. Arrived here, heibnnd 
more bad news from Berlm, which had been entered by w-bedy 
Of Austrian raiders under Hadik and pfaindered. Prinee'Maurice 
and Seydlite were sent by forced marches to its ud, and befine 
them Hadik retired at once (October iSA). Finding the 
Austrians for the mommt quiescent and hearing that Hilabm]^ 
hausen was again advancing, the king now omcentrated allavatU 
able men on Leipsig and marched to support Prince Ferdiriand. 
Hildburghausen took up a position aboM Meucheln on the snd 
of November, and on the sth moved off to repeat Frederick’s 
manoeuvre of Prague against its invmtor. The battle of Roei b ac h 
(q.v.) followed. In this Seydlitz and the Prussian 
cavalry won imperishable renown. Aided only by the 
fire of 18 guns and of 7 battalions of infan^, only two of whidi 
fired more than five rounds, the Prussian squadroiu swept 
down upon the mardiing columns of the ^es and in about 
40 minutes the whole 64,000 were in full flight. Never was a 
victory more timely, for the Prussian army was almost worn 
out and more bad news was even then on the way. 

Bevem in Silesia, who had been beaten at Moys near Gdrlitx 
(September jth) and in the battle of Breslau on the sand of 
October, had been compelled to retire behind the (Mer, leaving 
the fortresses of Schweidnitz and Breslau to their fate, and 
both had capitulated within a few days. Leaving a small 
reinforcement for Ferdinand, the king now moved by forced 
marches to Liegnitz. The dis^oe, about 170 m. through 
difficult country, was covered again in 12 days, but the numbers 
were small, only 13,000, which shows how tremendous had been 



die diwn upon die men of the preriotis six weeks exertwss. On 
the nirfit «f die 4th of December, havii^ jmned the beaten 
forces of Bevem at Parschwitz, making m all Aifioo man of 
very uhobueI fighting valuer dccidea to the jSfOOo 

AustriMit who lay acrow the Brealau road,; their centre marked 
ly the village of Leuthen (qjv.). Hb positioB i^ipeared so 
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__1 ttet he mt for aU hk generale, h^ ^ ^ t»{«e 

Ihtni, annonneed hii dediion to a^ offered to BoeeM 

iay ntsn’s reskiuitkm without prejudice to his chamcter should 
he deem the raric too hazardous. Needless to say, »ot one 
aceepttd the offer. 

Covered b)^ the tow roUing hiflociti of the district, the army 
now moved off to its right across the Austrian front, the advance 
led by Zieten and half the cavalry, the rear covered 
by Driessen with the remaining h^—some 40 weak 
squadrons. Hie infantry having gaiiud a position sufficiently 
on the Austrian flank, now wheek^ into line and attacked in 
6eheton of battalions from the ri^t. The battle soon becmne 
desperate, and the Austrian cavalry on their right wing under 
Luchesi, unaware of Driessen’s presence as a fhu^ guard, issued 
out of their lines, wheeled to their left and swept down upon 
the refused flank of the Prussian infantry; but they never 
reached them, for Driessen, seizing his opportunity, set his 
squadrons in motion and attacked. Ihe Austrians, completely 
surprised, were ridden down and driven back on to the 
front of their own infantry, and the pressure of the fugitives 
threw the rear of their left wing into confusion and in 
a short time the ruin of their army was completed. When 
the news of Driessen’s cliarge was brought to the king his 
astonishment was expressed in the single phrase, “ What, 
that old fool Driessen ? ” The fighting, however, had been 
desperate, and though the Austrians out of their 72,000 lost 
37 % including 20,000 prisoners, with 116 guns and 51 
eoiours, the Prussians lost 6200 (14%) malung with the 
other imttles of the year a total of nearly 75,000 men, and 
not including losses in minor skirmishes and on the march. 

Campaign of 17jS .—The raid upon Berlin had accomplished 
nothing, and the advance of the Russian main body had died 
out for want of resolution to seize the opportunities offered 
by Frederick the Great’s absence. The Czarina, annoyed 
Ity his slowness, recalled Apraxin and appointed Fermor in 
his place. Utilizing the winter snows, he collected some 31,000 
men and crossed the frontiers of East Prussia (January loth, 
1758) and attempted to annex the province, driving out all 
the Prussian officials who refused to swear fealty to Catherine. 
This took time, and when the period of thaw supervened 
the Russians were immobilized and could not advance until 
approaching summer had dried the roads agam. For the 
moment, tlwrefore, no danger threatened Frederick from this 
garter, and Rossbach held effectually tamed the French. 

The Sw^es, too, showed little energy, the “ roadless ” period 
affecting them equally with the Russians. 

Frederidc therefore resolved to seize the opportuxuty to 
renew bis invasion of Austria. As a beginning he recap- 
tured^Schweidnitz in April with 5000 prisoners. The 
Austrian field aimy under Daun la^ about KSniggrUtz, 
covering all the passes out of Silesia; but covered 
by the newly formed “ Free Corps ” (his answer to the 
semi-savage uxiats, Pandoun and Tolpatches of the Austrians), 
Frederick marched right across their front on OhnQtz, whilst 
a special corps (30,000) under Prince Henry threatened their 
left from Saxony and the Elbe. He had with him about 
40,000 men. But Olmiitz lay 90 m. from the Prussian frontier, 
and the Austrian light troops smamed in the intervening dis¬ 
trict. *Ultimawy a .^at Prussian convoy was destroyed in 
the action of Domstkal, and the siege of CHmfitz had to be raised 
Huly 1st); but imt^ of marching back tiie way he had come 
Frederick led his trod^ through Bohemia practically in the rear 
of Daun's army, and w the i4thof July entered Iteun's empty 
entrenchments at K&ni^itz. Fermor’s Russians were now a(^n 
in the field and had reached Posen, burning and plundtying 
horribly. By skilful manoeuvring the king deceived the Austrians 
tin the roods to ^esia by Skiuitz uid Nachod were open and 
then Ity a ra[nd nwich pamd over into Silesia, reaching Griissau 
(near Landsbut) on the 8th of August Leaving Keith with half 
his iHce to hold this district, he &en marched to Frankfurt-on- 
tiMhOder, taking with him ssriy some 15,000 men, to strengthen 
the wio| idreaity engaged against the Russians. Frankfurt 


was reodi^ os the 20th eff August. Fermor waa then bnieging 
C^trin with 52,000 men, and hearing of the kii^’a ^iprrw^ he 
raityd the siege and placed himself behiod a formidable 
facing north, near Zomdorf, from which direction the king was 
^proaching. Seeing that the same obstade that prevent^ him 
from attacking Oie Russians prevented them equalty from attack¬ 
ing him, the king marched ^ht round Fermor’s eastern flank— 
the Russians gradually forming a fresh front to meet him—so that 
when the Prussian attack bqgan on the morning of the 2sth 
of August they stood in three irregular squares, divided from each 
other by marshy hollows, and thus unable to render one .nntw 
suppirt. The king his first effort against the square on 
the right—Seydlitz with his squadrons covering tiie 
movemtmt.' But the Russian troops fought with far *"■**'• 
more ^irit than the Austrians had ever shown, and things were 
going very badly with the Prussians when Seydlitz, who in the 
meanwhile hr^ succeeded in making paths across the Zabem- 
grund on which the Russian right rested, flung himself upon 



the great square, and rode over and destroyed the whole 
mass in a prolonged mSlfe in which quarter was neither given 
nor asked. Relieved by this well - timed charge, the king 
now re-fonned the infantry already engaged, and concen¬ 
trated all his efforts on the south-west angle of the great 
centre square. Again the Russians more than held their 
own, issuing forth horn their squares and c^turing many field- 
pieces. Some of the Prussian infantry was actually broken 
and in full flight when Seydlitz, with his ranks re-formed and 
his horses rested, returned and again threw himself upon the 
square exactly as on the previous occasion and With t^ same 
result—the square, as a formation, was broken, but groups still 
stood back to back and the most savage butchery ensued. The 
combatants could not be separated and only darkness put a 
stop to tire slau^ter. Of 36,000 Prussians 12,500 were killed 
or winded, 1000 prisoners or missing (37-5 %), and of 42,000 
Russians about 21,000 had fallen (50 %). 

In the night the survivors gradually rallied, and morning 
found the Russians in a firesh position a couple of, miles to 
the northward, but Frederick’s troops were too weary to 
renew the atta^. Gradually the Russians withdrew towards 
Landsberg and Konigsbeig, and the king, leaving Dohna to 
follow thm up, marched with the remm^er of tus forces on 
the and of September for Saxony, covering 22 m. a day. Hkv 
arrived only in the nick of time, for Daun had united with 
portions of the Eoqiire,. Army and was threatening to crush 
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Piinoe Heniy tmdgr tte weigbt of aioK thaa'twtffold aiuafatrs. 
Ibe piinoe bnd faeco driven into an entrenched position aWe 
Galir^ near Dresden and Daun was about to attack, but the 
mere namh of Fiederick was enough, and leaming of Im arrival 
I^un fell bade to Stolpen on the istb of Septembv. 

The Frussiao army now lay around Grossenhain, Prince 
Henry's force, covering Dresden ^d the Elbe bridges. Ihe 
Empire Army was. at Fima, Daun at Stolpen, and 
in these positions they remained until the a6th of 
September, the Prussians getting the rest they so 
urgently needed. On that date, however, the state of truce was 
broken and the king moved towards Bisebofswerda, where 
Daun’s subor(hnate Loudon was posted. The latter retired, 
opening the road to Bautzen. The king arrived at Bautzen on 
t^ 7th of October and had to wait until the loth for provisions 
from Dresden. He then moved forward to Hochkirch, where 
he found Daun strongly entrenched across his path at Kittlitz 
with 90,000 men, the Prussians having only 37,000. The king 
determined to attack the Austrian right. So confident had the 
Prussians become in the belief that Daun would never take 
the offensive himself that the most elementary precautions of 
safety were forgotten and only Zieten kept his horses saddled. 
During the night of the 13th the Austrians, leaving their watch- 
fires burning and moving silently through the woods, which 
covered much of the ground, formed up almost all round the 
Prussian camp. At 5 a.m. Ae attack was delivered from all 
quarters simultaneously and a most desperate struggle ensued. 
Nothing but the superb discipline of the Prussians saved the 
situation. Zieten with his squadrons managed to keep a way 
of escape open, and after a most obstinate conflict the wreck 
of the army succeeded in withdrawing, leaving loi guns and 
9450 men on the ground or in their enemies’ hands (25-5 %). 
The Austrians, in spite of the advantage of a well-conceived 
surprise, lost 7J90 men and were too sh^en for pursuit. They 
fell back to them old camp, where they remained for a week, thus 
giving Frederick time to bring up reinforcements from Dresden 
(6000 men) and, starting on the 23rd, he marched right round the 
Austrian right and raised the siege of Neisse, the prime object 
with which he had set out. Daun, leaming that the king had 
gone past him into Silesia, now laid siege to Dresden. On the 
15th of November he heard that Frederick was marching to 
its relief through Lusatia and incontinently gave way, retiring 
on Pirna. The king was in Dresden again on the 20th. 

Campaign of 1759 .—The drain on Frederick’s resources had 
been prodigious. On the battlefields of the previous three years 
he had lost at least 75,000 men, not counting the waste of life 
in his marches and skirmishes; but he still managed to keep 
150,000 men in the field, though for want of the old two years’ 
training in loading, firing and manceuvring the averse eflSciency 
had much diminished. In cavalry, too, he was relatively weaker, 
as there was no time to tnun the remounts. His enemies felt 
their losses far less and were beginning to understand his tactics; 
fortunately they remained incapable of combined action. 

After minor operations on the frontiers the Russians took the 
field. Fermor hiul been superseded by Soltikov, and Dohna with 
_ his l8,ooo men proved quite inadequate to arrest 
the Russians’ progress. He was superseded by 
Wedell, who, on the 23rd of July, with 26,000 men 
boldly attacked the 70,000 Russians whilst on the mardi near 
ZuUichau. He was defeated with a loss of 6000 and fell back 
to Crossen bridge, 5 m. below Crossen, which Soltikov occupied 
next day, thence he moved down the river towards Frankfurt, 
keeping on rite eastern bank. Daun had detached Loudon and 
Hadik with 35,000 men to join him, and it became vital to 
Prederiqk to prevent the combination. Leaving Prince Henry 
at SchmottMifen to watch Daun, he marched mth all availaUe 
forces and joined Wedell on the 6th of August at MUllrose near 
Ftankfurt, after vainly searching fot the Hadik-Loudon force. 
Here he was joined on the lotfa by Finck witih 10,000 men, 
bringing his whole force up to 50,000 against the Russian and 
Austrian 90,000, who lay entrenched in the sandhills about 
EiunersdoiL On the iitb he cromed his whole force over the 


Oder at Reitwein and on the latb nuBched .f«rwardi,.inteiidin| 
to envelop the Russians os both flanks; but his coliHnos lost 
tl«ir way in ^ woods and thait attacks were delivered succes¬ 
sively, elnspke of their u»tal disciplined gallantry, the. Ifmians 
were completely beaten, even Seydlita and his squadrons htUed 
to achieve the impossible, and the night closed down on the 
greatest calamity Frederidc had ever eiqMrienced. Of 43,900 
men 20,790 (48-2 %) were left on the ground and 178 guns 
and 28 colours fell into the hands of the enemy l and the aUi^ 
Austro-Russian force only lost 15,700. The Imttle had only 
lasted six hours, fn the depression foUowiag this, terrible day 
he wrote to Schmettau, commanding at Dresden, telling him 
to expect no help, and on the 4th of September Dresden feU. 

As usual Frederick was saved by the slu^ishness of his enemies, 
who attempted no pursuit, smd being reinforced the day alter 
the battle by 23,000 men, and having ordered tqj Kleist ^ . 
(who had been watching the Swedes), he was again at 
the head of an army. Week after week went by, during which he 
countered all attempts of Daun and Soltikov to combine, and 
ultimately the Russians, having consumed ail the food and 
forage in the districts they occupied, were compelled to fall back 
on their own frontiers. Then, uniting with Prince Henry, the 
king turned to fall upon Daun; but his contempt for his adver¬ 
sary proved his own undoing. Contrary to all tus own teaching, 
he sent a detachment of 12,000 men under Finck to work round 
the Austrians' flank by Dippoldiswald to Maxen, but the latter, 
learning of the movement and calling up a wing of the Empire 
Army to their assistance, fell upon Fin^ with 42,0 o men and 
compelled him to surrender after two days’ hard fighting. The 
combination having failed, the two armies stood facing one 
another till far into the winter. But for Prince Ferdinand's 
glorious victory at Minden on the ist of August, the year would 
have been one catalogue of disaster to the Prussian arms, and 
these operations must now be mentioned. 

■ In the early part of 1758 Prince Ferdinand with 30,000 men 
had advanced from Liineburg and was joined by Prince Henry 
with 8600 from Halberstadt. The approach of the latter 
threatened the right wing of the French army under Qermont, 
which was posted along the Aller, and the whole line gave way 
and retreated without making any serious stand behind tti« 
Rhine. Prince Ferdinand followed and defeated them on the 


23rd of June at Crefeld. Qermont was relieved by Contades and 
at the same time Soubise, who had at last reorganized his com¬ 
mand, shattered by the disaster of Rossbach, moved forward 
through Hesse and compelled Prince Ferdinand to withdraw 
from his very advanced position. No engagement followed; 
Soubise fell back upon Frankfurt and Prince Ferdinand held a 
line through Miinster, Paderbom and Cassel during the winter. 

Fortunately events in Canada and the glory of his victories 
had made Frederick's cause thoroughly popular in Great Britain, 
and at last it became possible to detach a considerable force of 
British troops to Prince Ferdinand’s assistance, whose conduct 


turned the scale in the critical moment of the campaign. During 
the winter the French had organized their forces in two columns— 
based on Frankfurt and Wesel respectively. Broglie was now 
in command of the former; Contades still led the latter. 

In April Prince Ferdinand advanced to drive the French 
out of Hesse and Fnudefurt, and actually reached Bergen, 
a village some to m. to the north, but here he 
was defeated by Broglie (13th April) and forced to 
retreat the way he had come, the French following along their 
whole front and by sheer weight of numbers manoeuvring hint 
successively out of each position he assumed. On the loth «f 
July Broglie surprised Mmden, thus securing a bridge over the 
Weser and free access into Hanover, and l%ht troops overran the 
south of the electorate. On the 16th Contades with the left 


column joined Broglie and the French now had some 60,600 men 
against die 45;ooo Ferdinand could muster. The latter’s position 
was extremely difficult, for the French had only to continue in 
possessiott'of tlw bribes at Minden to ruin the whole oountry 
by their exactions, and the position they held was too w^i 
protected on the flanks and too strong in tout for direct attack. 
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Ni)vtttbd«w Prince Ferdintnd drew up before it nnd met rite 
Pwndt ^ndering rude by a threat on their communication with 
CaaMl, and a« a further inducement to tempt Contades to attack 
him, he detached a column under Wangenheim, which entrenched 
itaelf across the only outlet by which the right of the FVench army 
could debouch frmn behind the marshes which lie in the angle 
between the Weser and the Bastau, a small tributary joining the 
former below Minden. The bait took, and during the early hours 
of the Mt of August the Frrnich army moved out to attack 
Wangenheim. *But Ferdinand’s troops had been lying in instant 
readiness for action, and as soon as the outposts gave the alarm 
riiey were in motion in e%ht columns, i.e. practically deployed 
for action to meet the French as they emerged from their positions. 
Unfortunately the ou^st reports were delayed by about wo 
hours, owing to the heavy gale and storm that was prevailing, 
and the French had made far greater progress with their deploy¬ 
ment than Ferdinand had reckoned on. An almost front-to- 
front engagement ensued. Things were going badly with the 
Prussians when, through a mistake in the delivery of an order, 
the British brigade (isth, aoth, a3rd, as***) followed 

by some Hanoverian battalions, began to advance straight upon 
the masses of French cavalry who stood protected by the cross¬ 
fire of several batteries. Once launched, neither fire nor shock 
could check their progress; halting for a moment to pour 
volleys into the cha^ng squadrons hastily thrown against them, 
they swiftly resumed their advance. French infantry too 
were hurled against them, but were swept away by fire and 
bayonet, and presently they had pierced right through the 
French line of battle. Now came the moment when cavalry 
should have been at hand to complete the victory, and this 
cavalry, the Blues, the ist and 3rd Dragoons, Scots Greys and 
toth Dragoons under Lord George (afterwards Viscount) Sack- 
ville (y.».) stood ready, waiting only the order to advance. 
This Sackville refused to give, though called on three times by 
the prince ; no satisfactory explanation of his conduct has ever 
been discovered, but he was tried by a general court-martial and 
cashiered. Nevertheless, so brilliant had been the conduct of 
all the troops engaged, especially of the infantry brigade that the 
victory was won even in spite of this failure of the cavalry, and 
before evening the French were retreating as a demoralized mass 
towards Cassel, leaving some 10,000 men, 17 colours and 45 guns 
in the hands of the victors, who on their side out of 43iOOo had 
lost afioo killed and wounded. Of the six British regiments that 
went into action 4434 strong, 1330 (30 %) had fallen, but their 
feat is not to be measured only by the losses victoriously borne— 
tl»sc wre not unusual in the (leriod—but by the astounding 
discipline they maintained throughout the advance, resuming 
their march after beating off cavalry charges with the cool 
precision of a review in peace-time. Ferdinand followed up his 
victory by a pursuit wdiich was vigorous for three days and had 
all but reached the Rhine when his movement was stayed by the 
necessity of detaching iz,ooo men to the king to make good the 
losses of Kunersdorl. 

Campaign 0/ /760.—The year opened gloomily for Frederick. 
His embanrassment both for men and m««iey was extreme, and 
hLs enemies had at last agnwd on a combined plan a^fainst him. 
They purposed to advance in three columns concentrically upon 
him; Daun with i«o,ooo men in Saxony, Loudon with 50,000 
from Silesia, Soltikov’s Russians from East Prussia; and, against 
whichever column the king turned, the others were to continue 
towaids Berlin. Only in Hanover were the conditions more 
favourable, for Ferdmand had 70,000 (ao,ooo British) against 
the 135,000 of the French. 

Early in April the king stood with 40,000 men, west of the 
Elbe near Meissen fadng Daun, Prince Henry with 34,000 in 
Silesia from Crossen to Landeshut, 15,000 under Forcade and 
Tung-SUiUerheim in Pomerania feeing the Swedes Mid Russians. 
Towards the end of May Loudon moved to besiege Giatz, and 
Fouqui, who commanded at Landeshut, marched with 13,000 to 
oomr Bra^. Loudon at once seized Inndeshut, and Fouqui, 
returning in response to urgent orders from the king,wasattacked 
bgr Londw with 31,000 men and almost dattroyed. Meanwhile, 


Prince Hemy had moved to Laadsberg against the Russiaiu, hut 

failed to seise his opportunities and thus Silesia lay open to Hie 
Austrians. Fredenck decided to mardi with his main body 
against Loudon and attack him if unsupported, but, if 
movement induced Daun to move to Loudon’s support, then to 
double back and besiege Dresden. For this purpose a gy-g* train 
was held in readiness at Magdeburg. He marched rapidly on 
Banteen, then hearing that Daun was approaching to support 
Loudon he returned and besieged Dresden (July 12 th). The 
town was bombarded, there being no time for regular siege 
^roaches, but it held out, and by the 38th of July Daun’s 
army returning had almost surrounded Frederick. The siege had 
to be raised,and during the night of the sqth of July the Prussians 
slipped away to Meissen. On the same day Frederick learnt that 
Giatz, the key to Southern Silesia, had fallen into the hands of the 
Austrians, but as a set-off the news shortly afterwards arrived 
of Prince Ferdinand’s brilliant victory at Warburg, in which the 
British cavalry led by the marquis of Granbv amply wiped out 
the di^race incurred by Sackville. On Ae ist of August 
Frederick began his march into Silesia, summoning Prince Henry 
from Landsberg to join him, which he did by a splendid march of 
some 90 m. in three days. The king’s march was almost as 
remarkable, for the roads were very bad and the Austrians had 
freely obstrurted them, nevertheless in five days he reached 
Bautzen, having marched more than 100 m. from his starting- 
point, and crossed five considerable rivers on his way. Thence 
he continued more easily to Bunzlau. Daun was in front of him 
and Lacy with clouds of light troops on his right, the Russians 
under Czemicheff with Loudon not far away to his left front, 
114,000 men in all to his 30,000, but he held to his decision to 
reach Schweidnitz. With this purpose in view he moved south¬ 
east on Jauer, marching 35 m. on the 9th of August, but the 
enemy was still in front of him and hovering on his flaiiks. On 
the loth he tried the Liegnitz road with the same result, and 
his position became desperate as his food was almo.st exhau.sted. 
He had already covered 15 m. that day, but at 11 p.m. he called 
on his men for a night march and formed up again on his old 
position next morning, the iith of August. He appeared to be 
completely surrounded, and things looked so desperate that 
Mitchell, the British ambassador, burnt his papers and cipher 
key. At sunset on the 12th, however, Frederick again broke 
camp and by a night march evaded the enemy’s scouts and 
reached Liegnitz at noon on the 13th, the Austrians 
appearing a couple of hours later. The troops rested 
during the 13th and 14th, but at nightfall, leaving their watch- 
fires burning, marched off by the Glogau road, the only way of 
escape still open. The Austrians, however, had planned a night 
attack, and Loudon’s columns were moving to close this last 
loophole of escape. Fortunately for the Prussians they arrived 
just a few minutes too late, and in the combat that ensued 
15,000 Prussians inflicted a loss of 10,000 men and 83 guns upon 
their assailants, afterwards resuming their march undisturbed. 

But the danger was not yet over. Czernicheff was known 
to be in the immediate vicinity ; so as to get him out of the way, 
Frederick gave to a peasant a despatik addressed to Prince 
Henry containing the words: “ Austrians totally defeated 
to-day,now for the Russians. Do what we agreed upon.” The 
peasant was to take care to be captured by the Russians and only 
give up the paper to save his life. The plan worked as he had 
mticipated, the paper duly readied Czetnicheff’s hands and he 
immediately evacuated the dangerous neighbourhood. Ebted 
with his success the king now a^doned his retreat on Glogau 
and determined to press on at all hazards to Breriau, which in 
^ite of many anxious moments he reached on the 17th of August. 

The Rumians now abandoned the campaign in the tyen field 
sad besieged Colberg on the Baltic coast. Frederick in Silesia 
manoeuvred for some weeks between Breslau, Schweidnitz 
and Qatz, but was suddenly recalled by the news of the 
oqituce of Berlin on the 9th of October by Cossacks and 
portions of the Empire Army and Austrians from Suony. On 
the iitb of October the king was in full march, but the news 
of his approach was enough and the enemy dispersed, the 
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AtlWriaaiaM! Empire Anay raakiagterTotjfw; Dam.reBeved 
of Frederick’s pressure,n(rtralso moved toTotgeii,leaving Loudon 
in Sueriai and had concentrated over 64,000 men at and 
Tmgam. around TofBiu before Frederidtlmd colleetedanattBck- 
ing force of 45,000. TOe position heW by the Austrians was an 
entrendted camp frontii^m all directions, but it was toocraraped 
for their numbers and difficult to leave for a counter-stroke. 
Frederick determined to attack it both front and rear, and 
leaving Seten to act against the former, he marched off at 6.30 
of the 3rd Of November to attadc it as soon as Zieten should have 
thoroughly attracted the enemy’s attention. But for once 
Zieten failed; he allowed himself to be drawn off by the Austrian 
liAt troops, and Frederick, in ignorance of the real state of 
affairs, launched his grenadiers against a thoroughly intact 
enemy, stronglj’ entrenched, with, it is said, 400 guns in position 
to sweep the approaches. The grenadiers were simply swept 
away by grape and case—only 600 out of 6000 rentained, and 
Prussian batteries hurrying up to their support were destroyed 
before they had time to load. The attack was, however, renewed 



by fresh brigades as they came to hand, and the Prussian artillery 
did something to diminish the intensity of the Austrian case fire. 
The action began at 2 p.m. At 4.30, as the sun was setting, the 
king’s last reserve of horse and foot at last succeeded in breaking 
the Austrian line and in the darkness there ensued a confused 
slaughter as at Zomdorf. The result was still in the balance 
when at length Zieten reached the field and attacked at once. 
For an hour or so the struggle stiD r^ed, but the Austrians were 
by now completely spent and withdrew gradually into the 
fortress and then across the river. Out of 44,060 the Prussians 
had lost i3,T2o men (30 %), out of 65,000 the Austrians only 
ii,a6o (17-3 %), but of these over 7000 were prisoners. Both 
sides, however, were completed paraly^ by the struggle, and the 
year ended wiAout further effort on either side. 

On the western theatje of war Prince Ferdinand after the 
victory of WarWg had pressed the French back to the Rhine 
and besieged Wesd, but was compelled to raise the siep: after 
suffering the defeat of Kloster-Kamp (i6th Oct.) and to withdraw 
to Lippstadt and Warbum. 

Campaign of rydr.—Toigau proved to be Frederick’s last 
great battle. All parties were now so completely exhausted 
that they no longer were able to face the riSls of a decision on 
the field. In the west Prince Ferdinand was first in the field, 
and in February and March he drove the French southward 
as far as Fulda, but an attempt to capture Marburg failed and 
the gradual pressure of French numerical superiority, together 


with the reduction of tin Britift contingent oh 'thb death Of 
George II., 'conq>el|ed him to retreat gMtta% tmti By die 
beginning of Oi^ber both Brunswidi and WoUenbiittel feD 
into thdr han&. in the east the kii^ had barely te&,oeo men 
against 300,000 Austrians and Russiaas. Leaving Prinre Henry 
to observe Daun in Saxony he marched to join von der GOtts, 
who with 33,000 stood about Schweidnitz. The Russians (50,000) 
under Buturlin were approaching from Posen, and Loudon srith 
72,000 men starting from Glatz manoeuvre |o join them. 
After two months’ skirmishing and marching the Allies effected 
their junction between Liegnitz and Jaoer, having completely 
severed Frederick’s communications with Prussia. But Fi^rick 
d^nded fur his food and immediate supplies on Southern 
Silesia, and not caring to risk a battle with odds of three to one 
against him he withdrew into the entrenched camp of Bunrelwitz, 
where the Allies did not dare to attack him. Ultimately, as 
usual, the Russian commissariat broke down, and in September 
Buturlin withdrew the way he had come. Relieved of this 
antagonist, Frederick manoeuvred to draw Loudon out of his 
positions and compel him to fight in the open, but I.oadon 
refused the challenge and after an attempt to surprise Schweidnitz, 
which failed, withdrew into winter quarters. Prince Henry in 
Saxony held his own against Daun. 

England now threatened to withdraw her subsidies, and as the 
Prussian annies had dwindled to 60,000 men the end seemed very 
near. But a turn of fortune was already at hand. On the 5th 
of January 1762 the tsarina died, and her successor, Peter III., 
at once offered peace. On the i6th of March an armistice was 
agreed to, and shortly afterwards the treaty of St Petersburg 
was signed, by which Pomerania was given back to Prussia and 
a contingent of 18,000 men placed at Frederick’s disposal. The 
withdrawal of the Russians led in turn to the withdrawal of 
the Swedes, and thus only France and Austria remained—^the 
former bled white by the strain of her colonial disasters, the 
latter too weary to make further great exertions. Though 
the war dragged on for some months, and Prince Henry, assisted 
by Seydlitz, won the victory of Freiberg over the F.mpire Army 
(29th Oct, 1762), no great battle was attempted, and although 
a revolution at St Petersburg deprived Frederick of Russian 
assistance, in the autumn Ferdinand drove the French back 
over the Rhine, and thereupon an armistice was agreed upon 
all. Final terms of peace were adjusted on status quo ante basis 
at Hubertusberg on the 15th of February 1763. Prussia had 
maintained all her possessions and made good her claim to rank 
for all time with the Great Powers. (F. N. M.) 

Bibliooraphv.— The throe principal works on the " Third 
Silesian ” part of the war are the Prussian General Staff, Dtr sitben- 
fihrige Krug (Berlin, ioo>~ ); Austrian Olhcial " Kriegsarchiv,” 
Knege dtr Kaiserin Marie Theresia (in progreas), anil Cariyie's 
Frederick Ike Great. See also C. B. Brackenhury, Frederick the Great; 
Bembardi, Friedrich der Grosseals Feldherr (Berlin, t88i); liiographles 
of Prince Henry, Zieten, Seydlitz, Maurice of Dessau, *c.; von 
Ameth, Marta Theresta und der Siebenjdkrige Krieg (Vienna, 1875); 
the older histories oi the war by Tempelliofl, .^chenholz and IJoyu ; 
Jomini, Traiti des grandes opirations militaires; Masslowski, Die 
russtsche Armee im nihr. Kriege (Berlin, 1893). The main anthorities 
for Ferdinand's Campaign are WestjHiale^ FeldtOge des Heru^e 
Ferdineaid von Braunschum'g, and J. W. Fortesoue, Hist. British 
Army, vol. ii 

Naval OpERA'noNS 

The naval operations of the Seven Years’ War began nearijf a 
year before the declaration of hostilities. In June 1755 a British 
squadron under Boscawen was sent into the Straita of Belle 
Isle to intercept French ships carrying soldiers and stores to 
(Juebec, in retaliation for agressions on British possessions to 
North America. On the 8th of June Boscawen seized two French 
line-of-battle ships fitted aa transports, the " Alcide ” and the 
“ Lys.” A genew seizure of French merchant ships foUewed, 
and thousands of French sailors were in prison in Endaitd by 
die early days of 1756. The government of Louis XV. did not 
reply by a declwation of war, but prepared to retaliate by a 
threat of itivMion, which created something Iffie a panic in 
Great Briti^. The government, then in the wieidt hands of the 
marquess of Newcastle, accumulated wandii)>s in the Channel, 
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aa 4 <» the 3rd ol February 4756 issued a proclamation wlwh 
isatructed tbe inhabitants of the southern omntiM of England jto 
drive their cattle inland in case 0/ a French landing, and thereby 
much aggravated tKf prevailing fear. But die invasiom scheme 
was so fv (mly a cover for an attack on liinorca, then held by 
Great Britain. 

A squadron of twelve sail of the line was prepared at Toulon 
under La Gdissoni^e, a veteran admiral who had entered the 
navy in the reign of Louis XIV. It escorted transports aurying 
15,000 troops imder the due de Richelieu. The danger to Minorca, 
w^ere the garrison had been allowed to fall below its due strength, 
was well known to the British ministers. On the nth of Much 
they appointed Admiral John Byng to command a squadron 
which was to carry reinforcements. He did not, however, leave 
St Helens till the 6th of April. Byng had with him ten sail 
of the line, and carried 3000 soldiers for the sarrison. The 
ships were indifferently manned, and the admiralty refused to 
strengthen him by drafts from the ships it proposed to retain 
in the Channel. In order to find room for the soldiers, the marines 
of the squadron were left behind. There was therefore a danger 
that, if an encounter with the French fleet took place after the 
reinforcements were landed, the British squadron would be 
short-handed. Byng reached Gibraltar on the 2nd of May. The 
French invasion of Minorca had been carried out on the 19th of 
April. The governor of Gibraltar, General Fowke, refused to 
p^ with any of his soldiers to reinforce Minorca. On the 8th 
of May Byng sailed, and on the 19th he was in communication 
by signal with General Blakeney, governor of the fortress. 
Ikfore the soldiers could be landed the French fleet came m 
sight. Byng had been joined by three ships of the line at 
Gibraltar, and had therefore thirteen ships to twelve. One of 
the French vessels, the “ Foudroyant ” (84), was a finer warship 
than any in the British line, but in effective power Byng was at 
least equal to his opponent, and if hb ships were poorly manned 
La Galtssonidre was in worse case. The Britbh admiral rejected 
one of hb small line-of-battle ships in order to engage in the 
then orthodox manner —van to van, centre to centre, and 
rear to rear,ship against ship. By the manoeuvres of the afternoon 
of the 19th and morning of the 20th he gained the weather-gage, 
and then bore down on the enemy at an angle, the van of the 
Ejiglish steering for the van of the French. The sixth ship 
in hb line, the “ Intrepid ” (74), having lost her foretopmost, 
became unmanageable and threw the vesseb behind her out of 
mrder. Thus the six in front were exposed to the fire of all the 
French, who ran past them and went off. Byng could have 
prevented them by bearing down, but refused to dter the 
formation of hb fleet. Being now much dbturbed by the crippled 
state of the ships in hb van, he made no effort either to mnd 
the soldiers he had on board or to renew the action ; and after 
holding a council of war on the a4th of May, which confirmed 
hb own desire to retreat, he sailed for Gibraltar (see Byng, John, 
for hu trial and execution). The loss of Minorca, which was the 
cqnwquence of thb retreat, gave the French a great advantage 
in the Mediterranean. During the rest of the year no very 
vigorous measures were taken on either side, though the British 
government reinforced its squadrons both in the Mediterranean 
and on the coast of America. 

In 1757 the naval war began to be pushed with a vigour 
hitherto unprecedented. The elder Pitt became the effective 
head of the govenunent, and was able to set about ruining the 
fkench power at sea. Owing to the long neglect of the French 
navy, it was .so inferior in sUength to ^ Britbh that nothing 
short of the worst m i s m anagement on Pitt’s part could have 
deprived Great Britain of victory. Some of the minbter’s 
measures wen not indeed wise- & aent out, during the last 
months of 1757 and the whole of 1758, a series of combined 
expeditions against the French coast, which were costly and for 
the most part unsuccessful. They terminated in ^ptember 
1758 with aidbaster to,the troops engaged in St Cas Bay. Vet 
thtM assaults on die French coast did fp revive the ^niit 
of the nation, removing, the fear of invasion. Meanwhile a 
sound regressive policy wss followed in distant seas during 1758. 


In the East Indies the squadron wjiich had beat engaged during 
1737 in co-operating with Clive in the conquest of S^al 
strengthened. Under the qommand of Sir George Pocock it was 
emp%ed against the Frendi squadron of M..d’Achd, who brought 
a body of troops from Europe under General Lally-Tolleiidal to 
attack the possessions of the East India Company on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast. The two actions fought at sea on the apth of 
April and the Mt of August in the Bay of Bengal were not 
victories for Sir George Pocock, but neither were they 
The French admiral was so uncertain of hb power to overcome 
hb opponent that he sailed for the islands of the Indian Ocean 
so soon as Lally and the authorities at Pondicherry would allow 
him to go. In America the stroi^ squadron of Boscawen 
rendered possible the capture of Louisbutg, on the a6th of July, 
and cleared the way for the conquest of Canada in the following’ 
year. Durii^ 1759 the French government, trusting that the 
multiplicity of the calls upon its fleet would compel Great Britain 
to scatter its naval forces, laid plans for a great invasion (for the 
detaib of thb plan and its results, see Qoibbron, Battle of). 
But the British navy proved numerous enough not only to Iwfflf 
invasion at home but to effect large conquests of French posses¬ 
sions abroad. In North America the co-operation of the navy 
rendered possible the capture of Quebec by Wolfe. In the 
West Indies, though an attack on Martinique was repulsed, 
Guadaloupe was taken in January. In the East Indies the 
squadron of M. d’Achi reappeared in the Bay of Bengal in 
September. He fought another undecided action with Sir 
George Pocock on the 8th, and gave some small help to the 
French army. But the bad state of hb squadron forced him 
to retreat soon, and the resources of the French being now 
exhaust^ in those seas, he did not reappiear. The Britbh navy 
was left in complete command of the Bay of Bengal and the coast 
of Malabar. On shore, Lally, cut off from reinforcements, was 
crushed, and Pondicherry fefl. 

During 1760 and 1761 the French fleet made no attempt to 
keep tile sea. The British navy went on with the work of 
conquering French possessions. During 1760 it co-operated 
on the L^es and on the St Lawrence m the final conquest of 
Canada. Between April and June of 1761 it covered the capture 
of the bland of Belle-Ile on the French coast, which both 
strengthened its means for maintaining blockade and gave the 
British government a valuable pledge to be used for extorting 
concessions when the time for making peace came. The com¬ 
plete ruin of French merchant shippii^ and the collapse of the 
navy left the maritime population free to seek a livelihood in the 
privateers. Commerce-destroying was carried on by them with 
coniuderable success. The number of Britbh merchant ships 
taken has been put as high as one-tenth of the whole. But this 
percentage was the price paid for the enormous advantage 
gained by the ruin of the French as commercial rivab. The mer¬ 
chant shipping of Great Britain increased largely in the course 
of the war, and from it dates her commercial predominance. 

By the close of 1761 the helplessness of France at sea had 
been demonstrated, but the mantime war was revived for a few 
months by the intervention of Spain. A close alUance, l^own as 
" the family compact,” was m^e between the royal houses of 
timt country and Fiance in the course of 1761. llie secret was 
divulged, and Pitt would have made war on Spain at once. 
He was overruled and retired. So soon, however, as the treasure 
ships from America had reached Spain, at the dose of 1761, the 
Spaimh govenunent declared war. Its navy was incapabb of 
offering a serious resbtance to the Britbh, nor did it even attempt 
to operate at sea. The Britbh government was left unopposed 
to carry out the plans which Pitt had prepared against Spain. 
The only aggressive movement undertaken by the Spanish 
government was an attack on Portugal, which was the close ally 
of Great Britain and gave her most useful help by allowing 
her the fr^ use of Portuguese ports. As the king of Portugu 
refused to join the French and Spanitii alliance, his country was 
invaded by a Spanish army. Groat Britain supported her ally. 
A regimwt of cavalry and seven battalions of foot were landw, 
They gained several small actipns agai^t the invaders, and had 
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the most yctivc sfave in tbe operations whidi forced them to 
retire. But the most effective blows d^veted against Spain 
wen directed at her colonies. The British troops, left free by 
^ recent success against the French in America, were employed 
in an attack mi Havana. A powerful fleet left England on the 
Sth of March, bringing troops which were joined by others in the 
West Indies; Sir George Focock, who had returned from the 
East Indies, was in command. Under his direction the fleet 
reach^ its destination without loss, and Havana was assailed. 
The citadel known as the Moro Castle made a stout defence, and 
some of the ships suffered severely in a bombardment. But 
the worst losses of the besi^ers were due to the climate of Cuba, 
aided by bad sanitary arr^ements. Of the 10,000 troops 
landed, three-fourths are said to have suffered from fever or 
dysentery, and the, majority of the sick died. Vet the Moro was 
t^en on the 30th of ^ptember, and Havana, which could have 
made a longer resistance, surrendered on the loth of October. 
Martinique, the last important possession of France in the New 
World except her half of San Domingo, had fallen in February. 
In the East Indies, where the surrender of Pondicherry had left 
other forces free, a combined expedition triumphed easily in 
October over the natives of Manila, under the duection of the 
archbishop, who acted as governor. The preliminaries of the 
peace of Paris were signed on the 3rd of November 1762. 

See Beatson, Naval and Military Mmoirs of Great Britain (London, 
1804); Captain Mahan, Influence of Sea Power upon History ; Lacour 
Gayet, La Marine militaire de la France sous le rfgne de Louis XV 
(Paris, igo2). (D. H.) 

SEVERIANA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, running S.E. 
from Ostia to Terracina, a distance of 73 m. along the coast, and 
takii^ its name, no doubt, from the restoration of an already 
existing road by Septimius Severus, who was a great benefactor 
of 0 .stia. It ran along the shore at first, just behind the line of 
villas which fronted upon the sea, and are now half a mile inland, 
or even upon its edge (for an inscription records its being 
damaged by the waves). Farther S.E. it seems to have kept 
rather more distant from the shore, and it probably kept withm 
the lagoons below the Circean promontory. As is natural in a sandy 
district where building materials are rare, remains of it are scanty. 

See R. Lanciani in Monumenti dei Lincet, mix. (1903), 183 ; xvi. 
(iqa6), 241; T. Ashby in Milanges de t'Ecole franfoise de Home 
(1905), *57 sqq- (T. As.) 

SEVERUIUS, pope in 640, successor of Honorius. He occupied 
the papal chair only three months after his consecration, having 
had to wait a year and a half for its ratification by the emperor. 
During this long vacancy the exarch of Ravenna, supported by 
the military body of Rome (exercitus Rotnanus), occupied the 
Lateran and seized the treasure of the Church. 

SEVERN, JOSEPH (1793-1879), English portrait and subject 
painter, was bom at Hoxton on tiie 7th of December 1793, his 
father, a musician, coming of an old Gloucestershire family. 
During his earlier years he practised portraiture as a miniaturist; 
and, having studied in the schools of the Royal Academy, in 
i8i8 he gamed the gold medal for his “ Una and the Red Cross 
Knight in the Cave of Despair.” In 1819 he exhibited at the 
Academy his “ Hermia and Helena.” He was an intimate friend 
of Keats the poet, whom he accompanied to Italy in 1820 and 
nursed till his death in 1821. His picture of "The Death of 
Alcibiades ” then obtained for him an Academy travelling 
studentship, and he returned to Rome, where be lived till 1841, 
marrying m 1828 the daughter of Lord Montgomerie, a ward of 
Lady V^tmoreland, one of his chief patrons, and mingling in 
the congenial art circles of the city. In 1861, after living in 
England for nineteen years, mainly for the location of his 
children, be was appointed British consul at Rome, a post which 
he held till 1872, and during a great port of the time he also acted 
as Italian consul. His most remarkable work Ls the “ Spectre 
Ship ” from the .Ancient Metriner. He painted " Cordelia 
watching by the Bed of Lear,” the “ Roman Beggar,” ” Ariel,” 

“ The Foxmtain,” and “ Rienzi,” executed a large altar-piece for 
the church of St Paul at Rome, and produced many portraits, 
including one of Baron Bunsen and several of Keats. He (Fed 
at Rome on the 3rd oil August 1879. He bad nx pbildren, of 
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whom Walter, Arthur and Ann (wife of Sir Chark# Newton) 
were well-known artists. . 

See the Lif* and Letters, by WfUiam Sbaip (igas). 

nvinw, a river of Wito and England. It rises an the N.E. 
side of rlinhmmon, on the S.W. border of Montgometyiflifoe, and 
flows with a nearly semicircular coarse of about sio in. to fhe 
wxstol Channel; the direct distimee from its source to its nwuth 
IS about ^ m. Its Welsh name is Hafren, and its Roman name 
WM SaMna. Through Memtgomeryshire its eburse ra at first hi a 
S.E. (lirection, and for the first 15 m. it Fows over a rough 
precipitous bed. At Llaiudloes it bends towards (the N^, 
passing Newtown and Welshpool; thin part of the valley bearing 
the name of the Vale of Fowls. It receives the Vyrnwy near 
Melverley, and forms a mile of the Weldi border, and tMn turning 
m an E.S.E. direction enters Shropshire, and waters the broad 
rich pMin of Shrewsbury, after whiidi it bends southward past 
Ironbridge and Bridgnorth to Bewdley in Worcestershire. In 
Shropshire it receives a number of tributaries, the chief 6 f Which 
is the Tern. Continuing its southerly course throngh Worcester¬ 
shire it passes Stonrport, where it receives the Stour (left), and 
Worcester, shortly after which it receives the Teme (right). 
It enters Gloucestershire close to Tewkesbury, where it receives 
the Upper Avon (left), after which, bending m a S.W. direction, 
it pasMs the city of Gloucester, below which it becomes estuarine 
and tidal. .A high bore or tidal wave, for which die Severn 
is notorious, may reverse the flow as high up as Tewkesbury 
Lock (x3j m. above Gloucester), and has sometimes caused great 
destruction. The estuary merges into the Bristol Channel at 
the point where it receives on the left the Lower or Bristol Avon, 
and on the right the Wye. 

The soun* lies at an elevation of about 2000 ft.; the fall from 
Llanidloes is about 550 ft., from Newtown 365 ft. and from 
Shrewsbury, 90 m. above Gloucester, 180 ft. The scenery of the 
upper valley is wild and picturesque, and that of the lower river 
is at some ^ints very beautiful. Tile course between the height 
of the Wrekin and Wenlock Edge (despite the manufacturing 
towns on the banks at this point), the valley above Bewdley, 
where the Forest of Wyre borders the left bank, and the fine 
position of Worcester, with its cathedral rising above the river, 
may be noticed. The distance from Gloucester to Avonmouth 
is m., but the upper part of the estuary is tortuous, and, 
owing to the bores and riiifting shoals, difficult of navigation. 
On this account the Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, i 6 f m. 
in length, was constructed, admitting vessels of 350 tons to 
Gloucester from the docks at Sharpness on the estuary. The 
navigation extends up to Arley, above Bewdley, 47 m. from 
Glciucester, but is principally used up to Stourport (4^ m.), from 
which the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal gives access 
to the Wolverhampton industrial district and the IVent and 
Mersey navigation. The Berkeley canal and the Worcester and 
Birmingham canal are maintained by the Sharpness New Docks 
and Gloucester and Birmingham navigation company. There 
is connexion with the Thames by tile Stroudwater canal from 
Framiiode on the estuary, joining the Thames and Severn canal 
near Stroud. The Wye is in part navigable j the Bristol Avon 
gives access to the great port of Bristol, and the Upper Avon is in 
part navigable. The Severn is a good sahnon river, and is famous 
for its lampreys, while many of the tributaries afford fine trout¬ 
fishing, such as the Teme and the Vymwy. The drainage Mea 
of the Severn is 6850 k|. m,, includ^ the Wye and the Bristol 
Avon, or 4350 sq. m. wiAout these rivers. 

Severn Tunnel. —The ilitst bridge above the mouth of the Severn 
is that near Sharpness, which (xxrnes the Great Western and Midland 
joint railway between Berkeley Rood and Lydbrook Junction. But 
^ Severn tuimel, carrying the Great Western railway under the 
retuary 14 m. befow the bridge, forms the direct route between the 
south of Kttidund and South Wales. Befon the twmel was made 
thcra was a steam fetiqr>ikta point known as " Mew Psasage," wbeiea 
ferry had exiated from.etwly tinus. The steam ferry waa iwemMl in 
connexdon inth the Bristol and South Wales Union ndlwaiy m 1863, 
snd was subsequuhtiy taken over by the Great Western company. 
ParUamentary peisreta to construct the tunnel Were obtained by this 
eempauy ih rsyx, and srork ibegan in the foUowisg >g«ar. The 
originator of the Kbems and chief engineer was Hr Charles Richiud- 
son, and Sir John Hawkshaw was coniwting engtneer. The principal 
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dlflddty' cnCoanterad in the eenrtniction wm the tendMcy to flood¬ 
ing, owing both to the river breaking into the wOTks, and, mote 
emdally, to the ontegro^ «pringn encounterw, one of witoh 
rraaa topped completely flooded & works at a rate of 6000 gallons 
Dnr rainnto. and d^yed the work for nune than a yeax. In 1879, 
afto^dlsaster,^ »ntract tor the whole work was let to Mr T. A. 
Walker. The tow length of the tunnel is 4 m. 624 yds., oi which 
21 m. are beneath the river. On the east side the cutting leading to 
the tnnnel has agtadient of i in too, which is continued in the tunnel 
itself nntil the deepest part is reached beneath the river-channel 
knoum as " the Shoots, which has a depth of about 60 ft. at low 
tide and too at high tide (onUnaiy wring). Beneath this the rails 
run level for 12 chains, after which the ascent of the tunnel and cutting 
on ^ west side is On a gradient of t in 90. At Sudbrook on the west 
side there is a pumping and ventilating station. The tunnel was 
completed in t886; the time for passenger trains between Bristol 
and CardiS was immediately reduced by nearly one half, and the 
value of the new route was e^cialW apparent in connexion with the 
mineral trafBc between the South Wales coetl-field and London and 
the ports of ttm Booth of England. 

sivBBOi,^ wonm SErniiros (a.d. igis-tti), Roman 
emperor, was bom in 146 at Leptis Magna on the coast of Africa. 
Punic was stili the language of this district, and Severus was the 
firU emperor wlw had learned Latin as a forei^ tongue. The 
origin of his family is obscure. Spartianus, his biographer in the 
Hisleria Attgusta^ doubtless exaggerates his literary culture and 
his love of learamg; but the taste for jurispradence which he 
exhibited as emperor was probably instilled into him at an early 
age. _ The removal of Severus from Leptis to Rome is attributed 
tW his biograp^r to the desire for higher education, but was also 
no doubt due in some degree to ambition. From the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius he early obtained, by intercession of a consular 
uncle, the distinction of the broad purple stripe. At twenty-six, 
that is, almost at the earliest age allowed by law, Severus attained 
the quaestorship and a seat in the senate, and proceeded as 
oiMcrtor mlitaris to the senatorial province of Baetica, in the 
Peninsula. While Severus was absent in Africa in consequence 
of the death of his father, the province of Baetica, disordered by 
Moorish invasions and internu commotion, was token over by 
the emperor, who gave the senate Sardinia in exchange. On 
this Severus became military quaestor of Sardinia. lus next 
office, in 174 or 175, was that of legate to the proconsul of Africa, 
and soon after be was tribune of the plebs. This magistracy, 
though far different from what it had been in the days of the 
republic, was still (me of dignity, and brought promotion to a 
higher made in the senate. In 178 or 179 ^verus became 
praetor by competition for the suffrages of the senators. Then, 
probably in the same year, he went to Hisfiania Qterior as 
Ugattu juridicus ; after that he commanded a legion in Syria. 
After the death of Marcus Aurelius he was unemployed for several 
years, and, according to his biographer, studied at Athens. He 
bmrae consul about 189. In &is time also fdls the marriage 
with his second wife, sdterwards famous as Julia Domna, whose 
acquaintance he had no doubt made when an officer in S}Tia. 
S^rus was governor in succession of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
Sicily and Pannonia Superior; but the dates at whidi he held 
these appointments cannot be determined. He was in command 
of three le^ns at Camuntum, the capital of the province last 
named, w^ news reached him that Commodus had been 
murdmd 1^ his favourite concubine and his most trusted 
servants. 

Up to this nvxnent Severus had not raised himself above the 
usual official level. He had seen no warfare beyond the petty 
border frays of frontier provinces. But the storm that now tried 
all official spirits iound his alone powerful enough to brave it. 
Three in^tenal dynasties had been ended by assassination. The 
Flavian hne had enjt^ed much shorter duration and less prestige 
than Urn other two, and the circumstances of its fall had been 
peculiar in that it was ^bsbly planned m the interest of the 
senate, and the senate reaped tte immediate fruits. But the 
crises which arose on the deaths of Nero and of Commodus were 
alike. In both cases it was left to the army to determine by a 
atnaggle whith of the diviskmal comaaaaders should succeed to 
the command-in-chief, that is, to rim imperial riirone. la 

> Far Marcus Aurelius Alsmader Severus, Roman emperor from 
aas to 233, see AutxaNDxa Savxaoa. 


each case the contest began udlh an impulrion given to the com¬ 
manders by the legionaries themsdves. The soldiers bf the great 
commands competed for the honour arid advantages to be won 
by placing their general on the throhe. The officer who refused 
to lead would have suffered the punishment of treason. 

Ttoe is a widespread impression that the P^torian guards at 
all times held the Roman empire in their hands, but its errone- 
ousneM is demonstrated by the events of the year 193. For the 
first time in the course of imperial history tin Praetorians pre¬ 
sumed to nominate as emperor a man who had no Iwions at his 
back, '^is was Pertinax, who has been well styled the Galba 
of his time—upright and honourable to severity, and zealous 
for good government, but blindly optimistic about tte possibilities 
of reform in a feeble and corrupt age. After a three months’ 
rule he was destroyed by the power that lifted him up. According 
to the well-known story, true rather in its outline thiui in its 
details, the Praetorians sold the throne to Didius Julianus. 
But at the end of two months both the Praetorians and their 
nominee were sw^t away by the real disposers of Roman rule, 
the provincial 1 ^'ons. Four groups of legions at the time were 
strong enough to ^ire to determine the destiny of the empire— 
those quartered in Britain, in Germany, in Pannonia and in 
Syria. Three of the groups took the decisive step, and Severus in 
Pannonia, Pescennius Niger in Syria, Qodius Albinus in Britain, 
Tweived from their troops the title of Augustus. Severus outdid 
his rivals in promptness and decision. He secured the aid of 
the legions in Germany and of those in Illyria. These, with the 
forces in Pannoni , made a combination sufficiently formidable 
to overawe Albinus for the moment. He probably deemed that 
his best chance lay in the exhaustion of his competitors by an 
internecine stru^le. At all events he received with submission 
an offer made by Severus, who confirmed Albinus in his power 
and bestowed upon him the title of Caesar, making him the 
nominal heir-apparent to the throne. 

Before the action of Severus was known in Rome, the senate 
and people had shown signs of turning to Pescennius Niger, that 
he might deliver them from the poor puppet Didius Julianus 
and avenge on the Praetorians the murder of Pertinax. Having 
secured the co-operation or neutrality of all the forces in the 
western part of Die empire, Severus hastened to Rome. To win 
the syn^thy of the capital he posed as the avenger and successor 
of Pertinax, whose name he even added to his own, and used 
to the end of his reign. The feeble defences of Julianus were 
broken down and the Praetorians disarmed and disbanded with¬ 
out a blow. A new body of household troops was enrolled and 
organized on different principles from the old. In face of the 
senate, as Dio tells us, Severus acted for the moment like “ one 
of the good emperors in the olden days.” After a magnificent 
entry into the city he joined the senate in execrating the memory 
of Commodus, and in punishing the murderers of Pertinax, 
whom he honoured witij splendid funeral rites. He also en¬ 
couraged the senate to pass a decree directing that any emperor 
or subordinate of an emperor who should put a senator to death 
should be treated as a public enemy. But he refrained from 
asking the senate to sanction his accession. 

The rest of Severus’ reign is in the main occupied with wars. 
The power wielded by Pescennius Niger, who called himself 
emperor, and was supposed to control one half of the Roman 
world, proved to be more imposing than substantial. The 
magnifirent promises of Oriental princes were falsified as usual. 
N^er himself, as described bj’ Dio, was the very of medio¬ 
crity, conspicuous for no faculties, good or bad. This character 
had no doubt commended him to Commodus as suited for the 
important command in Syria, which might have proved a source 
of danger in abler hancls. The contest between Severus and 
Nign was practically decided after two or three engagements, 
fought by Severus’ officers. The last battle, which took place 
at luus, ended in the defeat and death of Niger (194). After this 
the emperor spent two years in successful attacks upon the 
pwples bordering on Syria, particulariy in Adiabene and 
Osrnoene. Byzantium, the first of Niger's possessions to be 
attacked, was the last to fall, after a glonoua defence. 
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Late in 196 Sevens turned westward, to redcon with Albinus. | 
He was betto born and better educated than Sevens, but in 
capacity far inferior. As Severus was nearing Italy he received 
the news that Albinus had been declared emperor 1 ^ his soldiers. 
The first counter-stroke of Severus was to aflffiate himself end 
his elder son to the Antonines by a spurious and posthumous 
adoption. The prestige of the old name, even when gained in 
this illegitimate way, was evidently worth much. Bassianus, 
the elder son of Severus, thereafter known as Aurelius Antoninus, 
was named Caesar in place of Albinus, and was thus marked out 
as successor to his father. Without interrupting the march of his 
forces, Severus contrived to make an excursion to Rome. Here 
he availed himself with much subtlety of the sympathy many 
senators were known to have felt for Niger. Though he was so 
far faithful to the decree passed by his own advice that he put no 
senator to death, yet he banished and impoverished many who* 
presence or influence seemed dangerous or inconvenient to his 
prospects. Of the sufferers probably few had seen or communi¬ 
cated with Niger. 

The collision between the forces of Severus and Albinus was 
the most violent that had taken place between Roman troops 
since the contest at Philippi. The decisive engagement was fought 
in February of the year 197 on the plain between the Rhone and 
the Saone, to the north of Lyons, and resulted in a complete 
victory for Severus. 

Thus, released from all need for disguise, he “ poured forth on 
the civil population all the wrath whi.:h he had been storing up 
for a long time ” (Dio). He frightened the senate by calling 
himself the son of Marcus and brother of Coraraodus, whom he 
had before insulted. He read a speech in which he declared that 
the severity and cruelty of Sulla, Marius and .\ugtistus had 
proved to be safer policy than the clemency of Pompey and Julius 
Caesar, which had wrought their ruin. He ended with an apology 
for Commodiis and bitter reproaches gainst the senate for their 
sympathy with his assassins. Over sixty senators were arrested 
on a charge of having adhered to Albinus, and half were put to 
death. In most instances the charge was a pretence to enable 
the emperor to crush the forward and dangerous spirits in the 
senate. The murderers of Commodus were punished; Corn- 
modus himself was deified; and on the monuments from this 
time onward Severus figures as the brother of that reproduction 
of all the vice and cruelty of Nero with the refinement left out. 

The next years (197-202) were devoted by Severus to one of 
the dominant ideas of the empire from its earliest days—war 
against the Parthians. The results to which Trajan and Verus 
had aspired were now fully attained, and Mesopotamia was 
definitely established as a Roman province. Part of the time 
was spent in the exploration of Egypt, in respect of which 
Dio takes opportunity to sa.y that Severus was not the man 
to leave anything human or divine uninvestigated. The empCTor 
returned to a well-earned triumph, commemorated to this day 
by the arch in Rome which bears his name. During the six 
years which followed (202-208) Severus resided at Rome and 
gave his attention to the organization of the empire. Severus 
had confided much of the administration of the empire to 
Plautianus, the commander of the reorganized Praetorians, 
who is described by the ancient historians as a second Sejanus. 
In 203 Plautianus fell, owing, it is said, to an intr^ue set on foot 
by Caracalla, who had shortly before married the daughter of 

Severus spent the last three years of his life (208-211) in 
Britain, amid constant and not very successful warfare, whtth 
he is said to have provoked partly to strengthen thediscipline 
and powers of the legions, partiy to wean his sons from tlwir 
evil courses by hard milit^ service. He died at York on the 
4th of February 211. There are traditions that his death was 
in some way hastened by Caracalla. This pmee »>««». 
since about 197, nominally joint emperor with his father, so 
that no ceremony was needed for his recognition as monarch. 

Thr natural lifts of Severus were of no unusual order. ' He l^n 
de^heTwtltode, resolution, tenacity 

Dower but M touch of genius. That he was erud emnot be qnefr 
Sned’, but his crueltyof the calculating kind, and always 


directed to some end. He ^hruw the head of Niger 9V«t the 
of Byzantium, but merely M the b«t me^ of g Surrender 

of the stubbornly defe^Cd fortress. The head of Aj^us ho ex¬ 
hibited at Rome, but only as a warning to the capital to tamper no 
more with pretenders. The Chfldren of Niger were heW as Jtoatages 
and kindly treated so long as th^ might possibly agora a uiMul 
basis for negotiation with their father; when he was defeatra ttoy 
were kiUedi lest from amoog should unse A clAinumt uff the 
imperial power. Stern and t>arbarou8 puniilu&^^t was always meM 
out by Severus to the conquered foe, out terror was deemed toe Mt 
guarantee for peace. He lut no scruples df coDsetettoe or honour if he 
thought his interest at stake, but he was not wont to take an exerted 
or exaggerated view of what his interest requited. He used or de- 
stroyi'^men and institutions alike with coof judgment and a single 
eye to the secure establishment of his dynasty. The few traw of 
aimless savagery which we find in the ancient narrativea axe probably 
the result of fear working on the imagination of the time. 

As a soldier Severus was brave, but he can hardly be wled a 
general, in spite of his successful campaigns. Me was rather the 
organizer of victory than the author of it The operations agiinst 
I^iger were carried out entirely by his officers. I>xp even declari^ 
that the final ^ttle with Albinus was the first at which Severus had 
ever been present. WTien a war was going on he was constantly 
travelling over the scene of it, planning it and instilling into the army 
his own pertinacious spirit, but the fighting was usuaUy left to others. 
His treatment of the army is the most daaract^istic feature of his 
reign. He broke with the decent conventions of the Augustan 
constitution, ignored the senate, and bs^d his rule upon force. 
The only title he ever laid to the throne was the pronuncttmimio of 
the legions, whose adherence to bis cause he coxniiwmorated even on 
the c( 3 nagc of the realm. The legions voted hint the adopted son of 
Marcus Aurelius; the legions associated with blxn Caracalla in the 
government of the empire. Severus strove earnestly to wred the 
army as a whole to tec support of bis dynasty. He incro^wd 
enormously the material gains and the honorary distinctions of tec 
service, so that he was charged with corrupting the troops. * ^ 

cannot be denied that, all things considered, he left the army of tho 
empire more efficient than he found it. He increased the st^ngte 
of it by three legions, and turned the lYaetoriant, heretofore a fiaplw 
body witeout military experience or instiqct, into a chown corps of 
veterans. Their ranks were filled by promotion from ^ the legions 
on service, whereas previously there had bron spec^l enlistoent 
from Italy and one or two of the neighbouring provinces. It was 
hoped that these picked men would form a force on which an emperor 
(^uld i^y in an emergency. But to meet the possibility of a logicmaiy 
revolt in provinces, one of the fundamental principles of the 
Augustan empire was abrogated: Italy became a province, and a 
legion was quartered at Alba Fucens under the direct command of the 
emperor. Further to obviate the risk of revolution, the peat com¬ 
mands in the provinces were broken up, so that, excepting on the 
turbulent eastern frontier, it was not possible for a commander to 
di8]x>se of troops numerous enough to render him dangerous to the 

tec policy of Severus was primarily a famUy poUcy, 
he was by no means cardcss of the security and welfare of the emi^. 
Only in one instance, the destruction of Byzantium, did he weakw 
its defences for his own ends—an error for which his su^eMors P^d 
dearly, when the Goths came to dominate the Eu^ne. The ^uble- 
some uanubian regions received the special attention of the ^pcroi^ 
but all over the realm the status and privileges communi^ and 
districts were recast in the way that seemed likely to conduce to 
their prosperity. The administration acquired mote and J 

mmtary character, in Italy as well as m the provinces. Retired 
military officers now fiUed many oi the 

civilians of equestrian rank. The pracfect rf the Pr*et<Mtos re¬ 
ceived large civU and judicial powers, so that the investment ol 
Papinian with the office was less unnatural than it seenis at first 
siak The alliance between Severus and the jurisconsults h^ 
TOrtant consequences. WhUe he gave them new tapOTtance i n the 
D^v DoUtic. and co-operated with them in the work of legal refom, 
they lid him materUfservlce by working 

vavernment into the texture ol Roman law. _ Of the legal changes of 



numy respects tlie law of treaaon, nut »n 

quatslioius petptiuat, altered largely that SY 

LHihich (fcflMd the rlghta of 

social poticy which Augustus had embodied in me hx jmw< ae 
aduUmis and tee Ux Papiu Poppaea. . 

Severus boldly atemted as sn official designation tee autopr^ 
life of domtolw/wS the better of preflec^re tad r^l^ 
During his reign the senate was powcrlew; he took aUlnittative tete 
hiShMta. I& breke down thedistinetioo taf ween Bie ayvMito rf 
the senate and Hie aervanto the •“P*™';. 
or function xMised under hii scrutiny. The ^imat i on M tee 
consular anlotoor republican 

of capacity in the senate waS checked ta cutting off the t«m 
rf thei^W-heads early in Ita reign. The senate became anere 
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nitttmtioa oiSee far tfae imoerial detmniixtjani, and ita memben, 
W bM been wen ttiA, i cho& for drewling conventional hymns of 
pcaM In honour of tbO mohareh. Even the nominal reatoration of 
senate's power at the time of Alexander Sevema, and the accea- 
aion of so-ouled *' aenatorial emperors' later on, did not enace the 
work of Sej^imltts Seve^, which was resumed and carried to its 
fulfilment by Diocletian. 

No period in the history of latin literature is so barren as the reign 
ofSeverus. ^ny later periods—the am of Stilicho, for example^ 
shine brilliantly by compshson. The on^ great Latin writers are the 
Christians TertuUuui and Cyprian. The Greek literature of the period 
is richer, but not owing to any patronage of the emperor, except 
perhaps in the cose of Dio Cassius, who, though no admirer of Severus, 
attributes to encouragement received from him the execution of the 
great historical work which has come down to our time, 'ne 
numerous restorations of ancient buildings and the many new con¬ 
structions carried out by Severus show that he was not insensible 
to the artistic glories of the past; and be is known to have paid much 
attention to works of art in foreign countries where W duties 
took him. But he was in no sense a patron or connoisseur of art. 
As to religion, if we may trust Dio, one of the most superstitious of 
historians, Severus was one of the most superstitious of monarchs. 
But apart from that it is diihcult to say what was his influence on 
the religious currents of the time. He probably did a good deal to 
stren^hen and extend the official cult of the imperial family, which 
had been greatly developed during the prosperous times of the 
Antonincs, But what ho thought of Christianity, Judaism or the 
Oriental mysticism to which hu wife Julia Domna gave such an 
impulse in the succeeding reign, it is impossible to say. We may 
best conclude that his religious sympathies were wide, since tradition 
has not painted him as the partisan of any one form of worship. 

Authorities. -Severus himself wrote an autobiography which 
was regarded as candid and trustworthy on the whole. *ni0 events 
of the reign were recorded by several contemporaries. The first 
place among these mutt be given to Dio Cassius, who stands to tiie 
empire in much the same relation as Livy to the republic. He 
became a senator in the year when Marcus Aurelius died (i8o) and 
retained that dignity for more than fifty years. He was well ac¬ 
quainted with Severus, and was near enough the centre of affairs to 
know the real nature of events, without being great enough to have 
personal motives for warping the record, 'fhongh this portion of 
Dio’s history no longer exists in its original form, we have copious 
extracts from it, made by Xiphilinus, an ecclesiastic of the nth 
century. The faults which have impaired the credit of Dio’s great 
work in its earlier portions — his lack of the critical faculty, his 
inegaet knowledge of the earlier Roman institutions, his passion for 
signs from heaven—could do little injury to the narrative of an eye¬ 
witness : and he gives the impression of unusual freedom from 
passion, prejudice and insincerity. His Greek, too, stands in 
sgreeable contrast to the debased Latin of the Scriptores historiae 
Augustas■ The Greek writer Herodian was also a contemporary of 
Severus, but the mere fact that we know nothing of his life is in ifsolf 
enough to show that his opportunities were not so great as &ose of 
Dio. The reputation of Herodian, who was used as the main authority 
for the times of Severus by TiUemont and Gibbon, has not been proof 
a^nst the criticism of later scholars. His mults are those of 
rhetoric and exa^eration. His narrative is probably in many places 
not independent of Dio. ’Hie Augustan historians, unsatisfactory 
compilers, form a principal source for the histoiy of the reign. The 
numerous inscriptions belonging to the age of Septimius Severus 
enable us to control at many points and largely to supplement the 
literary records of his reign, particularly as regards the details of his 
administration. The juridical works of Justinian's epoch embody 
much that throws light on the government of Severus. 

The priiio^l modern works relating to this emperor, after Tille- 
mont and Gibbon, are—J. J. Schulte, Ds impsratore L. Septimio 
SsvSfO (Monster, 1867); HSfner, UntersuckuHgm sur Geschiehle 
its KaUtrs L. SspHmius Stvsrus (Giessen, 1875) ; Vntsrsachungsn 
ntr tamiseksu Kaissrgssckichte, «d. by M. Budinger; H, Schiller, 
GssefiicWsdsi'rdsMficfisHKaKerwif (Gotha, 1880-^1883) ; DeCenlcnoer, 
£ts«' sur l4 vis tl Is signs is Ssptims Sivirs (Brussels, 1880): 
RfiviUe, La Rsligion d Boms sous Iss SHiirss (Paris, 1886); Fuchs, 
OsscUchts iss Kaissrs L. SspUmius Ssvsrus (1884). On Julia Domna 
see M. G. Williams, in Amsrican JournsU 0} Archaeology, vi, (1903), 
pp. *S»- 306 . (J. s. R.) 


_ BOIiHOIDI (e. 36^. 4*5), Christian writer, was 
a native ,of Af^uitania. Re was imbued with the culture of his 
time and of hu country, which was then the only true home 
of Latin letters and learning. Almost all that we know of 
Sevenw’ life comes from a few allusions in his own writings, 
and some passages in the letters of hi-s friend Paulinus, 
bishop of Nola. In his early days he was famous as a ple^er, 
and his knowledge of Roman law is reflected in parts of his 
writings. Re married a wealthy lady beknging to a consular 
family, .who died young, leaving him no chilnen. At this time 
Sevwrus came under the powerful influence of St Martin, bishop 


of Tours, whom he was led to devbte his wealth to tfie Christian 
pjxir, and ^ Own powers to a fife of good Works and meditation. 
To use the words erf his friend Fauliniit, he broke with his father 
followed Christ, and set the teachings of the “ fishermen ** far 
above all his “Tullian kaming.” He rose to no higher rmik 
in the church than tint of presbyter. He is said to have been 
led away in his old age by Pelapanism, but to have repented 
and inflicted long-enduring penance on hinweif. His time was 
passed chiefly in the neighbourhood of Toulouse, and such literary 
efforts as he permitted to himself were made in the interests 
of Oiristianity. In many respects no two men could be more 
unlike than l^erus, the scholar and orator, well versed in the 
ways of the twld, and Martin, the rough Pannonian bishop, 
ignorant, suspicious of culture, champion of the monastic life 
seer and worker of miracles. Yet the spirit of the rugged saint 
subdued ttot of the polished scholar, and the works of Severus 
are only important because they reflect the ideas, influence 
and aspirations of Martin, the foremost eixlesiastic of Gaul. 

The chief work of Severus is the Chronica (c. 403), a summary of 
sacred history from the beginning of the world to his own times 
with the omission of the events recorded in the Gospels and the Acts! 
"lest the form of bis brief work should detract from the honour 
due to those events." The book was a text-book, and was used as 
such in the schools of Europe for about a century and a half after 
the sdiiio prinesps was published by Flacius lliyricus in 1556. 
Severus nowhere clearly points to the class of readers for whom his 
book is designed. He disclaims the intention of making his work a 
substitute for the actual narrative contained in the Bible. ’' Woridly 
historians ’’ had been used by him, he says, to make clear the dates 
and the connexion of events and for supplementing the sacred sources, 
and wjtt the intent at once to instruct the unlearned and to " con¬ 
vince " the learned. Probably the ’’ unlearned ’’ are tte mass of 
Christians and the learned are the cultivated Christians and pagans 
alike, to whom the rude language of the sacred texts, whether in 
Greek or Latin, would be distasteful. The literary structure of the 
nanative shows that Sieverus had in his mind principally readers on 
the same level of culture with himself. He was anxious to show that 
sacred history might be presented in a form which lovers of Sallust 
and ‘Tacitus could appreciate and enjoy. The style is lucid and almost 
classical. Tliough phrases and even sentences from many classical 
authors arc inwoven here and there, the narrative flows easily, with 
no trace of the jolts and jerks which ofiend us in almost every line of 
an imitator of the classics like Sidonius. It is free from useless digres- 
srons. In order that his work might fairly stand beside that of the 
old Latin writers, Severus ignored the allegorica] methods of inter¬ 
preting sacred history to which the heretics and the orthodox of his 
age were wedded. 

As an authority for times antecedent to his own, Severus is of 
little moment. At only a fewjmints does he enable us to correct 
or supplement other records. Bernays has shown that he based his 
narrative of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus on the account 

S ven by Tacitus in bis “ Histories," a portion of which has bem 
St, We are enabled thus to contrast 'Tacitus with Josephus, who 
waipcd his narrative to do honour to Titus. In his allusions to the 
Gentile rulers with whom the Jews came into contact from the time 
of the Maccabees onwards, Severus discloses some points which are 
not without importance. But the real interest of his work lies, first, 
in the incidental glimpses it affords all through of the history of his 
own time; next and more particularly, in the mformation he has pre¬ 
served concerning the struggle over the PrisclUianist heresy, which 
disorganised and degraded the churches of Spain and Gaul, and 
particularly affected Aquitaine. The sympathies here betrayed by 
Severus are wholly those of St Martin. ’Hie bishop had withstood 
Maximus, who ruled for some years a large part of the western 
portion of the empire, though he never conquered Italy. He had 
reproached him with attaekmg and overthrowing his predecessors 
on the throne, and for his dealings with the church, ^verns loses 
no of^ortunity for laying stress on the crimes and follies of rulera, 
and on their cruelty, though he once declares that, cruel as rulers 
could be, priests could be crueller stilL This last statement has 
reference to the bishops who had left Maximus no peace till he had 
stidned hit bands with the blood oi Priacillian and his followers. 
Martin, tom lud denounced tiie worldliness and greed of the Gaulish 
bishops and clergy. Accordingly we find that Severus, in narrating 
the division of Canaan among the tribes, calls the.special attentioiT^ 
ecclesiastics to the fact that no portion of the land was assigned to 
the tribe of Levi, lest they should be hindered in their service of 
God. ’’ Our clergy sem,’ he says, " not merely forgetful of the 
lesson but ignorant oi it, such a passion for possessions has in our 
days festened like a pestilence on their souls." We here catch a 
gUmpse of the circimistances which were winning over good men to 
monaatidsm in the West, though the evidence of an enthusiastic 
votary of the solitary life, such as Sevenw war is probably not free 
from exaggeration. Severn also fully syiuiathixed with the action 
of St Martin tonching PtisciUianism. This mysterious Western 
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ogriioet -gf Gnqt ti ci im had no (ingle featnn aibont it which «oaM 
soften the hostiUty of • character such as llactiti's, but he resisted 
tte introdttctiQn of (eenlar punishment for .sTil docftine, and witf^ 
drew from c omm u n ion with those bish<^ in Gaul, a large majoii^, 
who invoked the aid of Maximus against theit erring brethren, u 
this caanejdan it iis interesting to note the account given by Severus 
of the synod held at Rimini in 359, where the question arose whether 
the bishops attending the assembly might lawfully receive moaey 
from the Imperial treasury to recoup their ttavelling and other ex¬ 
penses. Severus evidently approves the action of the British and 
Gaulish bishops, who deemed it unbecoming that they should lie 
under pecunia^ obUgatioo to the emperor. His ideal td the cbnrch 
required that it should stand clear and above the state. 

Alter the Chronica the chief wotIc of Severus is his Life of Martin, 
a contribution to popular Christian literature which did much to 
establish the great reputation which that wonder-working saint 
maintained throughout the middle ages. The book is not properly a 
biography, but a catalogue of miracles, told in all the simplicity of 
abralute bslief. The power to work miraculoos signs is assumed to 
be in direct proportion to holiness, and is by Severus valued merely 
as an evidence of holiness, which be is persuaded can only be attained 
through a life of isolation from the world. In the first oi his Dialogues 
(fair models of Cicero), Severus puts into the mouth ol an interlocutor 
(Posthumianus) a pleasing description oi the life of coenobites and 
solitaries in the deserts bordering on Egypt. The main evidence of 
the virtue attained by them lies m the voluntary subjection to them 
oi the savage beasts among which they lived. But Severus was no 
mdiscriminating adherent of monasticUm. The same dialogue shows 
him to be alive to its dangers and detects. The second dialogue is a 
large appendix to the Lite of Martin, and really supplies more in¬ 
formation oi his life as bishop and of his views than the work which 
bears the title Vila S. Martini. The two dialogues occasionadly 
make interesting references to personages of the epoch. In DiaL 
1, cc. 6, 7, we have a vivid picture oi the controversies which raged 
at Alexandria over the works of Origen. The judgment of Severus 
himself is no doubt that which he puts in the mouth of his inter¬ 
locutor Posthumianus: "1 am astonished that one and the same man 
could have so iar differed from himself that in the approved portion 
oi his works he has no equal since the apostles, while in that portion 
lor which he is justly blamed it is proved that no man has committed 
more unseemly errors." Three Epistles cm the death of Martin (ad 
Emsebium, ad Aurelium diaconum, ad Bassulam) complete the list 
of Severus’ genuine works. Other letters (to his sister), on the love 
of God and the renunciation of the world, have not surviv^. 

Authorities. —"The text of the Chronica rests on a single nth 
century MS., one of the Palatine collection now in the Vatican; of 
the other works MSS. are abundant, the best being one of the 6th 
century at Verona. Some spurious letters bear tlie name of Severus ; 
also in a MS. at Madrid is a work falsely professing to be an epitome 
of the Chronica of Severus, and going down to 511. Tlie chief 
editions of the complete works of Severus are those by De Prato 
(Verona, 1741) and by Halm (forming vol. i. of the Corpus scrip- 
tarum ecclestaslicarum Latinorum, Vienna, 1866). There is a most 
admirable monograph on the Chronica by J. Bemays (Berlin, 1861). 
See also Goelrer, Grammattcae in Sulp. Severum observationes (1884) 
(thesis). 

8BVBRY (probably connected with the English word sever ”), 
in architecture, any main compartment or division of a building. 
The word has been supposed to be a corruption of Ciborium, 
as CJervase of Canterbury uses the word in this sense; but he 
probably alludes to the vaulted form of the upper part of the web 
of each severy. 

SEVIEB, JOHN (1745-1815), American frontiersman, first 
governor of Tennessee, was born m Rockingham county, Virginia, 
on the a3rd of September 1745, of Huguenot ancestry, the family 
name being Xavier. He settled on the Watauga on the western 
slope of the AUeghanies in 177a, and served as a captain in 
Lord Dunmore’s War in 1774. Early in 1776 the Watauga 
settlements were annexed to North (Wolina, and Sevier, who 
from the beginning had been a member of the Watauga govern¬ 
ment, now represented the district in the provincial congress, 
which met at Halifax in November-December 1776 and adopted 
the first state constitution, and in 1777 he was a member of the 
state House of Commons. He took p^art in the rampai^ of 
1780 against the British, especially distinguishing himseU in the 
battle of King’s Mountain, where he led the r^t wing. In 
December 1780 he defeated the Cherokees at ^yd’s Creek 
(in the present Sevier county, Tennessee), laying waste their 
country during the following spring. Later in the same yw 
(1781), under General Francis Marion, he fought the Britidi 
in the Carolinas and (Jeotgia. In tj&g, when North (jsrolina 
first ceded its western lands to the Federal government, he 
part in the revolt of the western settlements; he was 


faf 

presfknt of Hie first convention wfaidi met hi Joneebora on tin 
>3rd of August, and optxiMd the erection of a new ttate, but 
when the state of Framstand (afterwards Frankfiaj'm honour 
of Bett}«nm FVwklin) was otganmed in March became 

its first and only governor (1785-1788), and as such led his 
riflemen against the Indians; in Mhy rTw, after the end of his 
term, men in his command massacred several Indians from' a 
friendly village, and thus provoked a war in wWch Sevier again 
showed his ability as an Indian fighter. He was' arrmted by the 
North Carolina authorities, partly as a leader of the independent 
government and partly for the Indian massacre, but_ escaped. 
About this time he attempted to make an alliance with S^in 
on behalf of the state of Franklin. In 1789 he was a member 
of the North Carolina Senate, and in 1790-1791 of the National 
House of Representatives. After the final cession of its western 
territory by North Carolina to the United States in 1790 Itt was 
appointed brigadier-general of militia for the eastern district 
of the “ Territory South of the Ohio ”; and conducted the 
Etowah campaign against the Creeks and Cherokees in 1793. 
When Tennessee was admitted into the Union as a state, Sevier 
became its first governor (1796-1801) and was governor again 
in 1803-1809. He was again a member of the National House 
of Representatives in 1811-1815, '•heu w** commissioner 
to determine the boundary of Creek lands in Georgia. He died 
near Fort D^tur, (Jeorgia, on the a4th of September 1815. 

See J. R. Gilmore, The Rear-Guard of the Revolution (New York, 
tS86), and John Sevter as a Commonwealth Builder (New York, 
1887); errors in Gilmore's books are pointed out in Theodore 
Roosevelt's The IVinning of the West (New York, 1894-1896). 

SiVlGMfi, HARIB DB RABUTIN-GHAMTAL, MAaQinsa os 
(16*6-1696), French letter-writer, was bom at Paris on the 5th 
of February 1626. The family of Rabutin (if not so illustrious 
as Bussy, Madame de S6vign6’s notorious omsin, affected to 
consider it) was one of great age and distinction in Burgundy. 
It was traceable in documents to the 12th century, and tta 
castle whkii gave it name still existed, thou(^ in ruins, in 
Madame de S6vipv6’s time. The family had been d’iple 
for the most part, though Francois de Rabutin, the authw of 
valuable memoirs on the sixth decade of the i6th centu^, 
belonged to it. Marie’s father, Celse BCnigne de Rabutin, 
Baron de (Tiantal, was the son of the celebrated “ Sainte ” 
Chantal, friend and disciple of St Francis of Sales; her mother 
was Marie de Coulange[8]. Celse de Rabutin, a great duellist, 
was killed during the English descent on the Isle of Rh6 in July 
1627, His wife did not survive him many years, and Mane 
was left an orphan at the age of seven years and a few mmiths. 
She then passed into the care of her grandparents on the mother's 
side; but they were both aged, and the survivor of Aem, 
Philippe de Coulangcs (or Coulange), died in 1636, Marie being 
then ten years old. Her uncle Christophe de Coulanges, abbe 
de livty, was chosen as her guardian. He was somew^t 
young for the guardianship of a girl, being only twenty^ine, 
but readers of his niece’s letteni know how wril “ Le Biep Bon ” 
—^for sudi is his name in Madame de S^vijpd’s little lan^age— 
acquitted himself of the trust. He lived till within ten years of 
his ward’s death, and long after his nominal functions were 
ended he was in all matters of business the good angel of 
the family, while for half a century his abbacy of Livry was 
the favourite residence both of his niece and her daughter. 
Coulanges was much more of a man of business thM of a man 
of letters, but either choice or the fashion of the time induced 
him to niake of his niece a learned lady. Jean Chapelain and 
Gilles M^ge are specialty mentioned as her tutors, and Hf nage 
at least fell in love with her. Tallemant des Rfaux ^es more 
than one instance of the cool and good-humOTred ladleiy with 
which she received his passion, and the earliest letters of hcn 
that we possess ate addressed to Manage. Aiu>th« 
friend of her youth was the poet Denis Sanguin de Saint-Pavin. 
Among her own sex she was intonate wifh ^ the coterie of the 
Hfitel Rambouillet, and her special ally was Madohoiselle d« 
la Vergne, afterwards Madame de la Fayette. In person she 
was extremely attractive, though the minute eritU» of the time 
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(wliicb wu the paJniy 4ay «{ portraits in words) objecti^ to 
her divots deviations fnra strictly rqpilar beauty, such, as 
eyes of diderent colours and sizes, .a “ square-ended ” 
and a somewhat hmyy jaw. Her beautiful hair and complexion, 
however, were admitted even by these censors, as well as the 
extraordWry spirit and liveliness of her expression. Her 
long minori^, under so careful a guardian as Coulanges, had 
also raiMid her fortune to die amount of 100,000 crowns—a 
large sum for the time, and one which with her birth and beauty 
might luive allowed her to expect a brilliant marriage. There 
haid been some talk of her cousin Bussy, but fortunately for her 
this came to nothing. She married Henri, marquis de Sdvign^, 
a Breton gentleman of good family, allied to the oldest houses 
of that province, but of no great estate. The marriage took 
place on August 4,1644, and pair went almost immediately 
to S^vign^’s manor-house of Les Rochers, near Vitri, a place 
which Madame de S^vign^ was in future years to immortalize. 
It was an unfordfied clmteau of no great size, but picturesque, 
with the peaked turrets common in French ardbitecture, and 
sunounded by a paik and grounds. The abundance of trees 
mve it the repute of being damp and somewhat gloomy. Fond, 
however, as Madame de ^vign6 was of society, it may be sus¬ 
pected that the happiest days of her brief married life were 
spent there. For there at any rate her husband had less oppor¬ 
tunity than in Paris of neglecting her, and of wasting her money 
and his own. Very little good is said of Henri de Sdvigni by 
any of his contemporaries. He was one of the innumerable 
tovers of Ninon de I’Blnclns, and made himself even more con¬ 
spicuous with a certain Madame de Gondran, known in the 
nickname slang of the time as “ La Belle I.0I0.” He was wildly 
extravagant. That his wife loved him and that he did not love 
h« was generally admitted. At last his vices came home to 
him. He quarrelled with the Chevalier d’Albret about Madame 
de Gondran, fought with him and was mortally wounded on the 
4th of February 1651; he died two days afterwards. There 
is no reasonable doubt that his wife regretted him a great deal 
more than he deserved. Though only six and twenty, and more 
beautiful than ever, she never married again despite frequent 
offers, and no aspersion was ever thrown, save in one instance, 
on her fame. For the rest of her life she gave herself up to her 
children. These were two in number, and they divided their 
mother’s affections by no means equally. The eldest was a 
daughter, Francoise Marguerite, who was bom on the 10th of 
October 1646, whether at Les Rochers or in Paris is not certain. 
The second, a son, Charles, was bom at Les Rochers in die 
sprii^f of 1^8, To him Madame de S6vign£ was an indulgent, 
a generous (though not altogether just) and in a way an affection¬ 
ate mother. Her daughter, the future Madame de Grignan, 
^ worshipped with an almost imsane affection, which only 
it* charm^ literary results and the delightful qualities whidi 
accompanied it in the worshipper, though not in the worshipped, 
save from being ludicrous if not revoltii^. 

After her husband’s death Madame de S^vign^ passed the 
greater part of the year 1651 in retirement at Les Rodiers, but 
she returned to Paris in November of that year. For nearly 
ten years little of importance occurred in her life, which was 
pass^ at Pwis in a house she occupied in the Place Royale 
(not as yet in the famous Hotel Camavalet), at Les Rochers, 
at Livry or at her own estate of Bourbilly in the Maconn^. 
She 1 ^, however, in 1658, a quarrel wkh her cousin Bussy. 
Notwithstanding Bussy’s various delinquencies the cousins 
had always been friendsand the most amusing and character¬ 
istic port of Madame de Sdvigni’s correspondence, before dte 
date of her daughter’s m^iage, is addressed to him. She had 
a strong belief in family ties; sjw recogni^ in Bussy a kmdred 
spirit, ^ she excused his faults as RabuttHodes and Rabttlinages. 
But a misunderstanding about money brought about a quai^, 
whi^ in its turn bad a long sequel, and results not unimportant 
in ligature. Bussy and his cousin bad jointly come in for a 
considerable legacy, and be asked her for a loan. If this was not 
poshively refused, there was a difficulty made about it, and 
Busty was ofimded. A year later, at ^ escapade of Roisiy 


(see Busav), according to. Ids own account, be improvised 
(according to probabdity he had long before written it) the 
famous portrait Of Madame de which appears In his 

notorious mstoire amoureuie, ^ is a triumj* of m.ii... 
Circulated at first in manuscript and afterwards in print, this 
caused Madame de Sdvignd the deepest pain and inriig nn tig p 
and the quarrel between the cousins was not fully made up for 
years, though after Bussy’s disgrace and imprisonment in i6^ 
the correspondence was renewed. What might have been, and 
to some extent was, a much more serious matter occurred in 
1661 at the downfall of the Superintendent Fouquet. It was 
announced on indubitable authority that communications 
from her had been found in the coffer where Fouquet kept hu 
love letters. She protested that the notes in question wwe of 
friendship merely, and Bussy (one of the not very numerous 
good actions of his life) obtained from Le Tellier, who as minister 
had examined the letters, a corroboration of the protest. But 
these letters were never published, and there have always been 
those who held that Madame de Sivign6 regarded Fouquet 
with at least a very warm kind of frienddiip. It is certain that 
her letters to Pomponne describing his trial are among her 
masterpieces of unaffected, vivid and sympathetic narration. 

During these earlier years Madame de S^vigni had a great 
affection for the establishment of Port Royal, which was not 
without its effect on her literary work. That work, however, 
dates in its bulk and really important part almost entirely from 
the last thirty years of her life. Her letters before the marriage 
of her daughter, though by themselves they would suffice to 
give her a very high rank among letter-writers, would not do 
more tlian fill one moderate-sized volume. Those after that 
marriage fill nearly ten large volumes in the latest and best 
edition. We do not hear very much of Mademoiselle de 
S6vignd’s early youth. For a short time, at a rather uncertain 
date, she was placed at school with the nuns of Sainte-Marie 
at Nantes. But for the most part her mother brought her up 
herself, assisted by the Abbi de la Mousse, a faithful friend, and 
for a time one of her most constant companions. La Mousse 
was a great Cartesian, and he made Mademoiselle de S^vigni 
also a devotee of the bold soldier of Touraine. But she was 
bent on more mundane triumphs than philosophy had to offer. 
Her beauty is all the more incontestable that she wu.s by no 
means generally liked. Bussy, a critical and not loo benevolent 
judge, called her “ la plus jolie fille de France,” and it seems to 
be agreed that she resembled her mother, with the advantage 
of more regular features. She was introduced at court early, 
and as she danced well she figured frequently in the ballets which 
were the chief amusement of the court of Louis XIV. in its early 
days. If, however, she was more regularly beautiful than her 
mother she had little or nothing of her attraction, and like many 
other beauties who have entered society withsimiiur expectations 
she did not immediately find a husband. Various projected 
alliances fell through for one reason or another, and it was not 
till the end of 16^ that her destiny was settled. On January 
29 in the next year she married Franfois d’Adh^ar, comte 
de Grignan, a Provencal, of one of the noblest families of France, 
and a man of amiable and honourable character, but neither 
young, nor handsome, nor in reality rich. He had been twice 
married and his great estates were heavily encumbered. Neither 
did the large dowry (300,000 livres) which Madame de S 4 vign 6 , 
somewhat unfairly to her son, b^towed upon her daughter, 
suffice to clear encumbrooces, which were constantly increased 
in the sequel by the extravagance of Madame de Grignan as 
well as of her husband. 

Charles de S 4 vign^ was by this time twenty years old. He 
never appears to have resented bis mother’s preference of his 
sister; out, though thoroughly amiable, he was not (at any rate 
in bis youth) a model character. Nothing is known (d his educa¬ 
tion, but just before bis sister’s marriage he volunteered fw a 
rather harebrained expedition to Crete .against the ’Turks, and 
served with credit. Then his mother bou^t him the commission 
of gsffdoM (a kind of sub-comet) in the Gendarmes Dauphin, in 
which regiment he served for some years. But though be always 
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foi^t be «u not an enthusiastic soliiier,Wd was constantly I 

ana not OftoJ Icwtmiateljr in love. He loBpwedbis fathet mto tie 
nets trf Nuion de I’Enclos, and was Eaciu’s rival with Mademm- 
aelle Champmes^ The way in whkfa his mother was made con¬ 
fidante of these discreditable and not very saccessful loves is 
characteristic both of riie time and of the country. In 1669 
Jl. de Grignan, who had previously been Beutenant-governor 
of Languedoc, was transferred to Provence. The govemor-in- 
chief was the young duke of Vendfime. But at this time he was 
a b^, and he never really took up the govemtnent, so that 
Grignan for more than forty ye*rs was in efiect viceroy of this 
important province. His wife rejoiced greatly in the part of 
vice-queen; but their peculiar situation threw on them the 
expenses without the emoluments of die office, so that the 
Grignan money affairs hold a larger place in Madame de Sivigni’s 
letters than might perhaps be wirfred. 

In 1671 Madame de Sivime, with her son, paid a visit to Les 
Rochers, which is memorable in her history and in literature. 
The states of Brittany were convoked that year at Vitre. This 
town being in the immediate neighbourhood of Les Rochers, 
Madame de S^vign^’s usually quiet life at her country-house was 
diversified by the necessity of entertaining the governor, the due 
de Chaulnes, of appearing at his receptions and so forth. All 
these matters are recorded in her letters, together with much 
good-natured raillery on the country ladies of the neighbourhood 
and their ways. She remained at l^s Rochers during the whole 
summer and autumn of 1671, and did not return to Paris till late 
in November. The coun^ news is then succeeded by news 
of the court. At the end of the next year, 167*, one great wish 
of her heart was gratified by paying a visit to her daughter 
in her vice-royalty of Provence. Madame de Grignan does not 
seem to have been very anxious for this visit—perhaps because, 
as the letters show in many cases, the exacting affection of her 
mother was somewhat too strong for her own colder nature, 
perhaps because she feared such a witness of the ruinous extra¬ 
vagance which characterized the Grignan household. But her 
mother remained with her for nearly a year, and did not return to 
Paris till the end of 1673. During this time we have (as is usually 
the case during these Provencal visits and the visits of Madame 
de Grignaiv to Paris) some letters addressed to Madame de 
Sivign^, but comparatively few from her. A visit of the second 
class was the chief event of 1674. 1675 brought with it the death 
of Turenne (of which Madame de S^vignd h^ given a noteworthy 
account, characteristic of her more ambitious but not perhaps 
her more successful manner), and also serious disturbances m 
Brittany. Notwithstanding these it was necessary for Madame 
de ^vign6 to make her periodical visit to Les Rochers. She 
reached the house in safety, and the friendship of Chaulnes 
protected her both from violence and from the exactions which 
the miserable province underwent as a ^unislunent for its 
resistance to excessive and unconstitutional taxation. No small 
part of her letters is occupied by these affairs. 

The year 1676 saw several things important in Madanie 
de S6vign<’s life. For the first time she was seriously ill^t 
would appear with rheumatic fever—and she did not thoroughly 
recover till she had visited Vichy. Her letters from this place are 
among her best, and picture life at a 17th-century watering-pto 
with unsurpassed vividness. In this year, too, took place the trial 
and execution of Madame de Brinvilliers. This event figures m 
the letters, and the references to it are among those which have 
given occasion to unfavourable comments on Madame deSevigne s 
character. In the next year, 1677, she moved into the Hfitel 
Camavalet, a house whiA still remains and is inseparably con¬ 
nected with her memory, and she had the pleasure of welcoming 
the whole Grignan faimly to it. They remained there a long 
time; indeed nearly two years seem to have been spent Iw 
Madame de Grignan partly in Paris and partly at Liviy. The 
return to Provence tMk place in October i 67 ®» ***<1 next y*^ 
Madame de Sivigni had the grief of losii^ 1 * Rochefoucauld, 
the most eminent and one of the most intimate of her doK 
personal friends and constant associates. In 1680 she again 
virited Brittany, but the close of that year saw her back in Pans 


to receive aaotber and even knger visit ftnnr her da«i|^tar, wise 
remained in Paris for four yean. Before the end iff the las^ear 
of this stay (in Febniaiy Charles deSdvi^,sfftm w his 
wandefing loves, land after man than one tiffiiedkff laliianoe, 
was married to a yoimg Breton lady, JeaniN Maiguerite de 
Mauron, who had a considenbte fortune. In the ernaigesnents 
for this marriage Madame de Sdv^iad ptaeticalljr divided all her 
fortune between her children (Mada^ de Grignan of course 
recaving an unduly large share), and reserved oo^r part of tiie Ufe 
interest. The gre^ of Madaim de Grignan nearly broke her 
brother’s marriage, but it was finally con^ded, and proved 
happy in a somewhat singulv fashion. Both Sdrignd and his 
wife became deeply religious, and at first Madame de Sdvigiff 
found their hou^old (for riw gave Lee Rochers to then) 
not at all lively. But by degrees she grew fond of her daughter-in- 
law. During this year she spent a considerable time in Brittany, 
first on business, afterwards on a visit to her son, and partly it 
would appear for motives of economy. But Madame de Grignan 
continued with only short absences to inhabit Paris, and the 
mother and daughter were practically in each other’s company 
until 16^. The proportion of letters therefore that we have for 
the decade 1677-1687 is much smaller than that which represents 
the decade preceding it; indeed the earlier period contains the 
great bulk of the whole correspondence. In 1687 the Abbf de 
Coulanges, Madame de S6vignf’s uncle and good angel, died, 
and in the following year the whole family were greatly excited 
by the first campaign of the young marouis de OrignM, Ifadame 
de Grignan’s only son, who was sent splendidly equipped to the 
siege of Fhilippsbourg. In the same year Madame de S6vign6 
was present at the Saint-Cyr performance of Esther, and some 
of her most amusing descriptions of court ceremonies and ex¬ 
periences date from this time. 1689 and 1690 were almost entirely 
spent 1 ^ her at Les Rochers with her son; and on leaving 
him she went across France to Provence. There was some ex¬ 
citement during her Breton stay, owing to the rumour of an 
English descent, on which occasion the Breton militia was called 
out, and Charles de S6vign6 appeared for the last time as a 
soldier ; but it came to nothing. 1691 was pass^ at Grignan 
and other places in the south, but at the end of it Madame de 
^vigni returned to Paris, bringing the Grignans with her; 
and her (kughter stayed with her till 1694. Tlie year 1693 saw 
the loss of two of her oldest friends—Bussy Rabutin, her faithless 
and troublesome but in his own way affectionate cousin, and 
Madame de la Fayette, her life-long companion, and on the whole 
perhaps her best and wisest friend. Another friend almost as 
Ultimate, Madame de Lavardin, followed in 1694. Madame de 
S6vign6 spent but a few months of this latter year alone, and 
followed her daughter to Provence. She never revisited Brittoy 
after 1691. Two important marriages with their preparations 
occupied most of her thoughts durmg 1694-1695. The young 
marquis de Grignan married the daughter of Saint-Amant, 
an immensely rich financier ; but his mother’s pride, ill-nature 
and bad taste (she is said to have remarked in full court that it 
was necessarynowwid then to “manure the best lands,’’ referring 
to Saint-Amant’s wealth and low birth, and the Grign^' 
nobility) made tiie marriage not very happy. His sister Pauline, 
who, in the impossibility of dowenng her richly, t^d a narrow 
escape of the cloister, made a marriage of affection with the 
marquis de Simiane, and eventually be^ne the sole representa¬ 
tive and continuator of die families of Grignan and Sivignii. 

Madame de S8vign6 survived these alliances but a very short 
time. During an imiess of her daughter she herself was attacked 
by smallpox in April i696,and she died on tte 17th of that month 
at Grignan, and was buried diere. Her idolized daughter wu 
not present during her illness. But in her will Madame de 
S6vign6 still showed her preference for this not too grateful 
diild, and Charlre de S6vj^ accept^ his mother’s wiMies in 
a tetter showing the good-nature which he had never lacked. 
But the two families were, exc^ as has been said for Madame 
de Simiane and her posterity, to be rapidly broken up. Charles 
de Sdvigni and his wife had no children, and he hi^lf, after 
occupying tome public posts (be was king’s lieutenant in Brittany 
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in 1697), went with his wife into religions i^itwient at Fara 
in 1703, and after a time mquestered hunself rtfll more m the 
aemmarr of Samte^Macloire, where he died on Man* at, *713. 
His^ow sutvivedhim twenty yeare. ^ame de 
had died on August 16,1705, at a country-house near MatMUles, 
of the very disease which she had tried to escape by not visiting 
her dymg mother. Her son, who had fought at Blenheim, had 
died of same malady at Ibionville the year before. Mane 
Blanche, her eldest daughter, was in a convent, and, as all the 
comte de Grignan’s brothers had either entered the church 
or died unmarried, the family, already bankrupt in fortune, 
was extinguished in the male line by Grignan’s own dmith in 1714, 
at a great age. Madame de Simiane, whose connexion with the 
history of tlw letters is important, died in 1737. 

Tlie chief subiects of public interest and the principal family 
events of importance which are noticed in the letters of Madame 
de Sivlgni have been indicated already. But, as will readily be 
understood, neither the whole nor even the chief interest of her 
correspondence is confined to such things. In the latest edition 
the letters extend to sixteen or seventen hundred, of which, how¬ 
ever, a considerable number (perhaps a third) are replies of other 
persons or letters addressed to her, or letters of her family aqd friends 
having more or less connexion with the subjects of her correspond¬ 
ence. As a rule her own letters, espwially those to her daughter, 
are of great length. Writing as she did in a time when newspapers 
were not, or at least were scanty and jejune, gossip of all sorts ap¬ 
pears among her subjects, and some 01 her most famous letters arc 
pure reportage (to use a modern French slang term), while others deal 
with stnctly private matters. Thus one of her best-known pieces has 
for subject the famous suicide of the great cook Vatel owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the provision of fish for an entertainment 
given to the king by Condi at Chantilly. Another (one of the most 
characteristio of all) deals with the projected marriage of Lauzun 
and Mademoiselle de Montpensier ; another with the refusal oi one 
of her own footmen to turn hay-maker wlwn it was important to get 
the crop in at Les Rochers; another with the fire which burnt out 
her neighbour's house in Paris. At one moment she tells how a 
forward lady of honour was disconcerted in ofEering certain services 
at Mademoiselle's levie; at ano*er bow ill a courtier's clothes 
became him. She enters, as has been said, at groat length into the 
pecuniary difficulties of her daughter; she tells the most extra¬ 
ordinary stories of the fashion in which Charle| de Sfivigni sowed his 
wild oats; she takes an almost ferocious interest and side in her 
daughter's quarrels wi* rival beauties or great otficials in Provence. 

Almost all writers of literary letters since Madame de Sivignfi's 
days, or rather idnce the publication of her correspondence, have 
Imitated her more or leas directly, more or leas consciously, and it 
is therefore only by applying that historic estimate upon which all 
true criticism rests that her full value can be discerned. The charm 
of her work is, however, so irresistible that, read even without any 
historical knowledge and in the comparatively adulterated editions 
ih which it is generally met with, tliat charm can hardly bo missed. 
Madame de Sevigni was a member of the strong and oireinal group 
of writers—Rets, La Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Pascal, Saint-Evre- 
mond, Descartes and the rest—who escaped the influence oi the later 
17th century, while they profited by the reforms of the earlier. 
According to the strictest standard of the Academy her phraseology 
is sometimes incorrect, and it occasionally shows traces of the quaint 
and aflectixl style of the Pricieuses ; but these things only add to 
its savour and piquancy. In lively narration few writers have ex¬ 
celled her, and in the natural expression of domestic and maternal 
affection none. She had an all-observant eye for trifles and the 
keonMt possible ippreciation of the ludicrous, together with a hearty 
relish fw all sorts of amusements, pageants and diversions, and a 
deep though not voluble or over-sensitive sense of the beauties of 
nature. But with all this she had an understandmg as solid as her 
temper was gay. Unlike her daughter, she was not a professed blue- 
stocKlng or jmuosophsss. But she had a strong affection for theology, 
in whi^ she IncUaed (like the great majori^ of the religious and 
IntelUgoat laity of her time in France) to the Jansenist side. Her 
favQonte author in this class w<s Nicole. She has been rcproa<*ed 
with her fondness itt the romances of MUe de Scudiry and the rest 
of her sHmol. But probably many persons who make that reproach 
have themselves never read the works tiiey despise, and are ignorant 
how much merit there is in them. In purely literary criticism 
Madame de Sivignfi was no mean expert. Her preference for 
Coriieffle over Rocirte has much more in it than the fact that the elder 
poet had been her favourite before the younger began to write; 
and her remarks on (a Fontaine mid some other authors are botii 
judicious and indqwndent. Nor is she wanting in original reflections 
of no ordinary merit. But to enjoy her work in its moat enjoyablp 
pqint—the combination of fluent and easy style with quaint archaisms 
and ttlbks bf phrase—it must be read as SM ‘wrote it, and not in the 
trhmned and corrected .version of Perrin and Madame de Simiane. 

<^eat port of her purely htorary. merit lia in the extraotdioafy 
vividness of her presentation of character. But her own has not 


united quite such a unanimity of tufiragp as her abUity: in. writing 
In her own time there were not wanting enemies whomamtainedttist 
her letters were written for effect, and tiiat her affectiwfe^ 
daughter was oetentatioUs and unreal. But no competent judge cu 
admit this view. On the other hand, her exemre ttSec^n for 
Madame de Grigman, her blindneu to anything but her daughter's 
interest; her cmpable tolerance of her son's youthful foilie^n the 
one hand and the uneven balance which she held in money mattew 
between him and bis sister on the otiier; the apparent levity witii 
which she speaks of the sufferings of Madame ^ Brin vtilieis, ta galley 
slavm, of the peasantry, Ac. ; and the freedom of language which she 
uses herself and toleratm from others,—have all been cast up against 
her. Here the historic Intimate sufliciently disposes of some of the 
objections, a little common sense of others and a very little charity 
of tiie rest. If too much love felt by a mother towards a daughter 1» 
a fault, then Madame de Sfivignfi was one of the most ofimiding souls 
that ever lived; but it will hardly be held damning. The singular 
confidences which Madame de Sevigni received from her son and 
transmitted to her daughter would even at the present day be less 
surprising in France tlmn in England, 'niey are only an instance 
adjusted to the manners of the time, of the system of sacrificing 
everything to the maintenance of confidence between mother and 
son. Here too, as well as in reference to tbe immediately kindred 
charge of crudity of Iwguage, and to that want of sympathy with 
Buffering, especially with the sufferings of the people, it is especially 
necessary to remember of what generation Madame de Sivigni was 
and what were her circumstances. That generation was the genera¬ 
tion which Madame de Rambouillet endeavoured with only partial 
success to polish and humanize, to which belong the almost in¬ 
credible yet trustworthy Historiettes of Tallemant, and in which 
Bussy Kabutin's Htstoire amovreuse did not make him lose all caste 
as a gentleman and man of honour. It is absurd to expect at such a 
time, and in private letter^ the delicacy proper to quite different 
times and circumstances. It is not true tiiat Madame de Sfvignf 
shows no sympathy with the oppression of the Bretons, though her 
incurable habit oi humorous expression—of HabutiMoge, as she says— 
makes her occasionally use light phrases about the matter. But it is 
in fact as unreasonable to expect modern political sentiments from 
her as it is to expect her to observe the canons of a zoth-century 
propriety. On the whole she may be as fairly and confidently ac¬ 
quitted of any moral fault, as she may be acquitted oi all literary 
Uults whatsoever. Her letters are wholly, what her son-in-law said 
well of her after her death, compagnons diltetetix ; and, far from 
faultless as Madame de Grignan was, none of her faults is more felt 
by the reader than her long visits to her mother, during which the 
letters ceased. 

Tbe bibliographic history of Madame de S^vignf's letters is of con¬ 
siderable interest in itself, and is moreover tyi>ical of much other con¬ 
temporary literary history. From Madame de Sfvignf herself we 
know that her own letters were copied and handed about, sometimes 
under specified titles, as early as 1O73, None of them, however, was 
published until her correspondence with Bussy Rabutin appeared 
m his Memoirs and Correspondence, partly in the year of her death, 
partly next year. The remainder were not printed in any form for 
thirty years. Then between 17*5 and 1728 appeared seven unauthor¬ 
ized editions, containing more or fewer aamtiona from the copies 
which had been circulated privately. Tbe bibliography of these 
must be sought in i^eial wores (see especially the Grands £crtvatns 
edition, vol. xi.). 'uiw have interest, however, chiefly because they 
stirred up Madame deSimiane, the writer's only living representative, 
to give an authorized version. This appeared under the care of the 
Chevalier de Perrin in 0 vols. (Paris, 1734-1737). It contained only 
the letters to Madame de Grigi^, and these were subjected to 
editing rather careful than conscientious, the results of which were 
never thoroughly removed until recently. In the first place, Madame 
do Simiane, who possessed her mother's replies, is said to have 
burnt the whole of these from religious motives; this phrase is ex¬ 
plained ^ Madame de Crignan's Cartesianism, which is supposed 
to have led her to expressions alarming to orthodoxy. In the second, 
scruples partly having to do with the susceptibilities of living persons, 
partly concermng Jansenist and other prejudices, made her insist on 
numerous omissions. Thirdly, and most unfortunately, the change 
of taste aocma to have required still more numerous Mterations oi 
style 'and language, such as tbe substitution of " Ma Fille " for 
Madame de Slvi^'s usual and charming " Ma Bonne," and many 
others. Perrin followed this edition up in 1751 with a volume of 
supplementary letteri not addreesed to Madame de Grignan, and in 
1734 pablishM his last edition of tbe whole, which was long the 
standard (8 vols., Paris). During the last half of the iSth century 
numerous editions of the whole or parts appeared with important 
additions, such as that of 1756, giving for the first time the letters to 
Pomponne on the Fouquet trim; that of 1773, giving letters to 
Moulceau; that of 1773, giving for the first time the Bussy letters 
separate from his memoirs, &c. An important collected edition of all 
these ftagments, by the Abbfi de Vanxcelles, appeared in 1801 (Paris, 
An IX.) In to vols.; five years later GouveUe (Paris, 1806, 8 vote.) 
introefeced the improvement oi chronological order; this was re¬ 
printed in 12 vote. (PariSi z8z9) with some more unpublished letters 
which had separately ^peated meanwhile. In the same year 
appeared the first ^tibn of M. de Monmerqut. From thkt date 
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oootinml additions of unpaidithed letters vsiamsde, is great part bjr 
tluatiiM editor, asd at last the whole was tamodelled oo manuscript 
copies (the ongioals sniortunateljr are availabie for but few) in tw 
edition called Des Grands irneatar, which U. de UonmerquC began, 
but whicb owing to his death had to be finished by UM. Regniec, 
Paul Mesaard and Sommer (Paris, i86a-ifi6fi). This, which super¬ 
sedes all others (even a hudaome edition publish^ during its 
appearance by M. Silvestre de Sacy), consists of twelve volumes of 
text, notes, Ac., two volumes of wxicon and an album of plates. 
It contains ail the published letters to and from Madame de Sevignt, 
with the replies where they exist, with all those letters to and horn 
Madame de Simianc (many of which had been added to the main 
body) that contain any interest. To it munbe added two volumes 
(printed uniformly) of LtUns inddites, published by M. Cb. Capmas in 
1876 and containing numerous variants and additions from a MS. 
copy discovered in an old curiosity shop at Dijon. Of less elaborate 
and costly editions that in the collection Didot (6 vola., Paris, v.d.) 
is the best, though, in common with all others except the Grands 
icrivains edition, it contains an adulterated text. 

Works on Madame de Stvignfi are innumerable. Besides essays 
by nearly all the great French critics from Sainte-Beuve (Portrails 
deirmmts) to M. Brunetiire {^udss ctiUquss), the work of F. Combes. 
Madame de Sivigni, historien (1885), and G. Boissier’s volume in the 
Grands 6crivains Franpais (i88t), should be consulted. The biography 
by Paul Mesnard is nearly exhaustive, but the most ek^rate 
biographical book is that of Walckenaer (3rd ed., Paris, 1830, 5 vols.), 
to which should be added the remarkable Htsloire de Mme de Sivigni 
of Aubenas (Paris and St Petersburg, 1842). In Englisli an excellent 
little book by Miss Thackeray (Law Ritchie) (1881) may be recom¬ 
mended, and also Janet Aldis's Mme de Sivigni: The Queen of 
Letter-writers (1907). Most of the editions have portraits. (G. Sa.) 

SEVILLE, an iitlaod province of southern Spain, one of the 
eight provinces into which Andalusia was divided in 1B33; 
bounded on the N. by Badajoz, N.E. by Cordova, S. by 
M 41 aga and Cadiz and W. by Huelva. Pop. (1900) 5SS,S56 ; 
area 5428 sri. m. The province is bisected by the navigable river 
Guadalquivir (q.v.), which here receives the Genii and Guadaira 
on the left, and the Guadalimar on the right. West of the 
Guadalquivir the surface is broken by low mountain ranges 
forming part of the Sierra Morena; the eastern districts are 
comparatively flat and very fertile, except along the frontiers 
of Cadiz and MAlaga, where rise the Sierras of Gibalbin and 
Algodonales ; and tdiere are extensive marshes near the Guadal¬ 
quivir estuary. Coal, copper, iron ore, silicate of altunina. 
marble and chalk are the chief mineral products; the province 
is famous for its oranges, and also exports wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, olivet oil, wine and chick-peas. Iron-founding and the 
manufacture of gunpowder and ordnance are carried on by the 
state, and a great expansion of the other manufactures—leather, 
pottery, soap, flour, cork products, &c.—^took place after 1875 
owing to the construction of railways between all the larger towns. 
(Attle-breeding is an important industry in the plains and 
marshes. Seville (?.o.) is the capital and chief river-port. Other 
towns described in separate articles are £cija (pop. 1900, 24,37*). 
Osuna (17,826), Carmona (17,215), Utrera (15,138), Moron de 
la Frotttera (14,190), Marchena (12,468), Lebrija (10,^7). 

SEVILLE (Span. Sevilla, Lat. Ispalis or Hispalis, Moorish 
hhbiliya), the capital of the Spanish province of Seville, and tjie 
chief city of Andalusia, on the left bank of the river Guadalquivir, 
54 m. from the Atlantic Ocean, and 355 m. by tail S.S.W. of 
Madrid. Pop. (1900) 148,315. Seville is an archiepiscopal see, 
a port with many thriving industries, and in size the fourth city 
in the kingdom,'ranking after Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia. 
Its history, and its treasures of art and architecture render it 
one of the most interesting places in Europe. It is built in a 
level alluvial plain, as productive as a garden. Few parts of the 
city are more than 36 ft. above sea-level, and owing to the 
frequency of floods an elaborate system of defences agt^st the 
Guadalquivir and its affluents the Guadiura, Tamarguillo and 
Tagarete, was undertaken in 1904. This entiuled the construc¬ 
tion (spread over many years) of dykes, wtdls and surface drains, 
the raising of certain streets and railway embankments and the 
diversion of the lower Tagarete along a new channel leading into 
the Taniarguilto. The cbmate is pleasant at all seasons except 
in summer, when a shade temperature of 116° Falir. has been 
recordeiL Water is provided by a British company, and a 
smaller quantity is obtained from Carmona, but the supply 
is inadequate. 
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pn the ri(^t or western bank of the river is the subuib of the 
Triana, inhabited to a great extent by gipsies. Seville retains 
its Moorish appearance in the older quarten, ahtough their 
narrowaaod tortuous alleys are lighted by electricity, <tnd 
traversed, wherever they aflord room, by electric tramweQ^s. 
In the more modem districts there are broad avenues and 
boulevards, the chief of which is the beautiful Paseo de los 
Deiicias, idong the river and below the dty. 

The animated and picturesque streM-ltfe of Seville has often 
been pmted and described, or even, as in Mozart's Figaro and 
Don GiovaHHi, Rossini’s Barbiere di Sivigha and Bhet’s Carmen, 
set to music. The townsfolk, and the peasants wfao have come 
to town for bull-fights, fairs or carnival, have preserved many 
of the curious old customs which tend to die out in the other 
large cities of Spain ; they continue to wear the vivid costumes 
wluch suit the sunny climate of Andalusia; and their own gaiety, 
wit and grace of manner are proverbial. Nowhere in Spam 
are the great Church festivals celebrated with so much splendour; 
Easter at Seville is especially famous, and at thb season the city 
is usually crowded with foreigners. The stately reserve and 
formality of Madrid society are almost as unknown here as the 
feverish industrialism and political passion of Barcelona or 
Valencia; loyalty, good humour and light-hearted hedonism 
have always been characteristic of Seville. 

Principal Buildings, —The cathedral, dedicated to Santa Maria de 
la Sede, is the largest church in the world, after St Peter's at Rome 
and the Mezquita at Cordova, being 414 it. long, 271 ft. wide and 
100 it. high to the roof of the nave. The west front is approached by 
a high flight of steps, and the platform on which the cathedral stanu 
is surrounded by a hundred shafts of columns from the mosque which 
formerly occupied the site. The work of building began in 1402 and 
was finished in 1519, so that the one style of Spanish Gothic is fairly 
preserved throughout the interior, however much the exterior it 
spoiled by later additions. Unfortunately the west front remained 
unfinished until 1827, when the central doorway was completed in a 
very inferior manner; but this has been renewed in a purer style. 
The fine rehef almve it representing the Assumption was added in 
1885. At the east end are two Gothic doorways with good sculpture 
in the tympana: and on the north side the Puerta del Perdon, as it 
is called, has some eimuisite detail over the horse-shoe arch, and a 
pair of fine bronze gbors. The gateway in the southern facade, 
designed by Casanova, dates from 1887. The interior forms a 
parallelogram containing a nave and four aisles with surrounding 
cba]H!ls, a centre dome, 121 ft. high, and at the cast end a royal 
sepulchral chapel, which was an addition of the ibth century, * The 
thirty-two immense clustered columns, the marble floor (1787-1795) 
and the seventy-four windows filled with painted glass, mostly by 
Flemish artists of tlie i6th century, produce an unsurpasted effect of 
magnificence. The rereilos is an enormous Gothic work containing 
forty-four panels of gilt and coloured wood carvings begun by the 
Fleming Dancart iii 1479 and completed by Spanish artists in 1526 : 
the silver statue of the Virgin is by Francisco Alfaro (1596). The 
archbishop's throne and the choir-stalls (1475-1548) are fiiie pieoee of 
carving, and amongst the notable metal-work are the railings (1519) 
by Sancho Nnfloz, and the lectern by Bartolomi Morel of the same 
period. The bronze candelabrum for tenebrae, 25 ft. in h^ht, is a 
splendid work by B. More (1502). In the Sacristia Alta is a ^ver 
repouss^ reliquary present^ by Alphonso the Wise in the I3tfa 
century ; and in the Sacristia Mayor, which is a platetesque 
addition made in 1535 from designs by Diego de Kiaflo (d. I 53 *)> 
there is a magnificent collection of church plate and vestments, in- 
riuding the famous silver monstrance (1580-1587), 12 ft. high, by 
Juan de Arfe (Arpbe). At the west end of the nave is the grave of 
Ferdinand, the son of Columbus, and at the east end in the royal 
chapel (1514-1506) lies the body of St Ferdinand of Castile (1200- 
1252), which is exposed three times in the year. This chapel also 
contains the tombs of Alphonso the Wise (1252-1284) and Pedro I. 
(1350-1369) and a curious life-size image of the Vir^n, which was 
presented to St Ferdinand by St Louis <a France in the i ^ century. 
It is in carved wood with movable arms, seated on a silver throne 
and with hair of spun gold. The chief pictures in the cathedral arc the 
** Guardian Angel," the ** St Anthony," ^ and other works of Murillo; 
the " Holy Fa^y " of Allow Miguel de Tobor (1678-1738); the 
“ Nativity " and " La Generacion " of Luis de Vargas; Valdto Leal's 
“ Harriageof the Virgin," smd Guadelupe’s " Descent from the Cross." 
In the Sacristia Alta are three fine paintings by Alexo Fernandes, and 
in the Sala Capitular are a " Conception " by Murillo and a ":St Ferdi¬ 
nand " byFrancisco Pacheco. The organs (1777 and 1827) one among 
the lorg^ in the world. A curious and unique ritual is observed by 
the ch^ boys on tim festivals of Corpus Christi and the Immaculate 
(kmception—a solemn dance with caatanets being performed ^ 

> This wsg stolen in 1874, told in New York for £io, and returned 
by its purchaser, Mr Si^us. 
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ton of tboB before the oHu; the cuttom ii on old one bat ita oitein 
i* obaewre. The Sajpano (1618-1662) oa the north of the cathedral 
fa a Baroque additioD by Miguel de Zumarraga and Femandu da 
Igletiaa, wnfch aervea aa the rariah church. 

At the nortfa-eaat comer of the catb«lial atanda the Giialoa, a b^ 
tower of Mooriidi w^n, 295 ft. in height The lower part of the 
tower, or about. 185 ft, was built in the latter half of the 12th century 
by VSraf I. ; the upper part and the bel^, which is surmounted by 
a vane fona^ of a bronte figiue 14 ft. high representing Faith, were 
added (15M) by Fernando Ruu in me Renaissance a^le. The ascent 
is made by a series of inclined planes. The exterior is encrusted with 
delicate Moorish detaU, and the tower is altogether the finest q>eci- 
men of its icind in Euroiie. At the base lies the Court of Oranges, of 
which only two sides now remain; the original Moorish fountain, 
however, is still preserved. But the chief zebc of the Arab dominion 
in Seville is the Alcasar, a palace comparable in interest and beauty 
only with the Alhambra 01 Granada. It was begun in 1181 during 
the best periods of the Ahnohades, and was surrounded by walls and 
tower8,of which the Torre del Oro, a decagonal tower on the river side, 
is now the principal survival. The Torre del Oro (1220^ has u iStb- 

alterationa 
worse 

. . . . iPhiUpV. 

Restorations have been efiected as far as possible, and the palace is 
now an extremely beautiful exaiwle of Moorish work. The fa$ade, 
the halt of amb a ss ad o rs and the Patio de las Mufiecas ate the most 
striking portions, after which may be ranked the Patio de las i:ton> 
ceilas and the chapel of Isabella. Among other Moorish remains in 
Seville may be mentioned the minaret of San Marcos, 7s ft. high. 
The Casa de Pilatos is Moorish and Renaissance of the i6th century, 
and in addition to its elegant courtyard surrounded by a marble 
colonnade, contains some fine decorative work. Somewhat similar 
In style are the i5th'Century Casa de los Plnelos (Casa de Abades) 
and the 15th-century palace of the dukes of Alva (Palacio de las 
Ouellas or de las Hnedas). The following are the most notable 
churches in Seville; Santa Miucia la Blanca, an old Jewish syna¬ 
gogue ; San Pedro, i4th'centary Gothic; Santa Marina, with the 
oldest Christian sculptures in Seville; San Marcos, badly restored, 
but with a remarkable mudejar portal; San Clemente el Real with 
beautiful blue and white tile-work (otulr/os) of 15B8; the Gothic 
Parroquia of Santa Ana, in the Triana suburb; and Omnium 
Sanctorum, built by Pedro I., with a Moorish tower and Roman 
foundations. The church of La Caridad belongs to an almshouse 
founded in i66t by the Sevillian Don Joan, Miguel de Maftara. It 
possesses six masterpieces by Murillo, and two by Valdes Leal. The 
chape] of the convent of Santa Paula datesjrom 1475, and has a 
portal magnificently decorated with aiuM^s, Other churches, 
though generally deficient in architectural interest, are enriched by 
paintings or sculptures of Pacheco, Montaftes, Alonso Cano, Valdes 
Leal| Roelas. Campafia, Morales, Vargas and Zurbaran. The 
museum was formerly the church and convent of La Merced. It now 
contains priceless examples of the Seville school of painting, which 
flourishecl during the 16th and 17th centuries. Among the masters 
represented ate Velasques and Murillo (both natives of Seville), 
Zurbaran, Roelas, Herrera the Elder, Pacheco, Juan de Castillo, 
Alonso Cano, Cespedes, Bocanegra, Valdes L^, Goya and Martin de 
Vos. The atmool founded in 1236 by Alfonso X. became a university 
in 1302 ; its present buildings were originally a Jesuit college built 
in ^67 from designs either by Herrera or by the Jesuit Bartolomfi 
de Bustamente, but devoted to their present use in 1767 on the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jesuits. The university has faculties of law, philosophy, 
natural science and medicine. The Casa del .^untamientu, in the 
Renaissanoe style, was begun in 1327 and has a fine staircase and ball 
and handsome carved doors. The Lonja, or exchange, was designed 
by Herrera in his severe classical style, and completed in 1398; the 
brown and red marble staircase whi^ leads to the Arcbivo de Indias 
' is the best part of the design. The archives contain 30,000 volumes 
relating to the voyues of Spanish discoverers, many of which are 
still unexamlned. The archbishop's palace dates from 1697; the 
most notable features ate the Churi^aBresque doorway and staircase. 
The palace of Son Telmo was formerly the seat of a naval college 
founded by Ferdinand Columbus. An immense doorway is its 
principal architectural feature, but its picture gallery is interesting 
and important. Other noteworthy buihunge are the Mudejar palaces 
of the duke of Osuna and the count of Peflaflor; the house occupied 
by Murillo at the time of his death (1682); the civil homital built in 
1339 and enlarged in 1842; the foundling hospital (1338); the bull- 
rina, with romn for 14,000 spectators; and fragments of the city 
walls, which fotmmly had a drcurafetence of more than 10 m., 
with IS gateways ano lAfi towers. 

CeanMive end /nduslrMS.—The port of SevOle, in 37“ 10' N. and 
6* to' W. has always been one of the chief outlets of the wealth of 
Spain. It ia the terminns id three railways to Madrid, and of other 
hnee to Cadia, Abnorchon, Ciudad Real, Huelva,.Badaios and Lisbon. 
Three oi these lines have branches down to ue water-side oa the 
quays. The quay on the leit bonk, 4300 ft. long, ia provided with 
powatfnl cranes, and theda ior merrhandiie. Navigation up the 
Cnadalqulvir from its month to Seville (where the river is still tidal) 
it leu dangerous for steamers than for millng vesuls, but it never- 
theleu unoertain. The construction of a ^p<aiial 4 m. long from 


the Ponta de los Remedfot to the Pimta del Veide— 4 wo potets 
b e tw e en wfateb the winding* of hhe liver reader navigation especially 
difficult—was first proposed in 1839, uid was undertaken & 1907. 
Dredging operations were begun at the same time, k> tiwt on com¬ 
pletion of the eamU vessels drawing 23 ft (instead Of ifi ft) canid come 
up to Seville. The principal exports are Amontillado 

and other wines, oranges and Iraona, iron, coimer and lead ores 
mercury, olives, oil, cork and wool; the imports mclude coal, wood' 
iron, manufactured goods, hemp, flax and cokmial produce, ^ere 
are manufactures of machinery, tobacco, chbeolate, soap, porcelain 
beer, liqueurs, brandies, corks and silk. The royal artillery works 
and iron foundries aie^ery important The porcelain and earthen¬ 
ware factory in the dirthusian convent (CaTtu)a,‘ founded 1401) 
enroloys more that! 2000 hands. Pottery has been the characteristic 
industxy of the Triana from time immemorisd; the patron saints of 
Seville^usta and Rnfina, are said by tradition to have been potters 
here. Equally important is the great tobacco and cigar factory, 
when 6000 women are employed. 

flittory.—Seville appeals origiiMy to have been an Iberian 
town. Under the Romans the dty was made the capital of 
Baetica in the second century b.c., and became a favourite resort 
for wealthy Romans. It was captured in 45 b.c. by Julius Caesar, 
who gave it the name of (Jolonm Julia Romula, ^ made it one 
of the (omientus juriiici. The emperors Hadrian, Trajan and 
Theodosius were bom in the neimbourhood at Italica (now 
Santiponce), where are the remains ofaconsiderable amphitheatre. 
The caief existing monument of the Romans in Seville itseU is the 
remains of an aqueduct, on four hundred and ten arches, by which 
water from AlialA de Guadaira was supplied to the town. At 
the beginning of the 5th century the Silingian. Vandals made 
Seville the seat of their empire, until it passed in 531 under 
the Visigoths, who chose Toledo for their capital. After the 
defeat of Don Roderick at Guadalete in 712 the Moors took 
possession of the city after a siege of some months. Under 
the Moors Seville continued to flouri^ Idrisi speaks in particular 
of its great export trade in the oil of Aljarafe. The district 
was in great part occupied by Syrian Arabs from Emesa, part 
of. the troops that entered Spain with Balj in 741 at the time 
of the revolt of the Berbers. It was a scion of one of these 
Emesan families, Abu’l-Kfisim Mahommed, cadi of Seville, 
y/bo on the fall of the Spanish caliphate headed the revolt of his 
townsmen against their Berber masters (1023J and became 
the founder of the Abbildid dynasty, of which Seville was capital, 
and which lasted under his son Mo'tadid (1042-icid^) and grand¬ 
son Mo'tamid (1069-1901) till the ci^ was taken by the 
Almoravides. The later years of the Almoravide rule were 
very oppressive to the Moslems of Spain; in 1133 the people 
of Seville were prepared to welcome the victorious arms of 
Alphonso VII., eleven years later Andalusia broke out in 
general rebellion. Almohade troops now passed over into 
Spain and took Seville in 1147. Under the Almohades Seville 
was the seat of government and enjoyed great prosperity ; the 
great mosque (now destroyed) was commenced by Yusuf I. and 
completed by his son Ahnanzor. In the decline of the dynasty 
betv^n laaS and 1248 Seville underwent various revolutions, 
and ultimately acknowledged the Hafsite prince, but Ferdinand 
III. restored it to Christ^om in 1248. Ferdinand brought 
temporary ruin on the dty, for it is said that 400,000 of the 
inltebitants went into voluntary exile. But the position of Seville 
was too favourable for trade for it to fall into peimanent decay, 
and ty the isth century it was again in a position to derive 
full braefit from the discovery of America. After the reign of 
Philip 11 . its prosperity gr^ually waned with that of the rest 
of the Peninsula; yet even in 1700 its silkfactories ^ve employ¬ 
ment to thousoiids of worlqiMple; their numbas, however, 
by the end of the i8th century had fallen to four hundred. In 
tSoo an outbreak of yellow fever carried ofi 30,000 cl the in¬ 
habitants, and in 1810 the city suffered severely from the French 
under Soult, who plundered to the extent of six millions sterling. 
Pditieolly Seville has always had the reputation of peculiar 
h>yal|^ to the throne from the time when, on the death of 
Ferdinand III., it was the only dty which remained faithful 
to his son Alphonso the Wise. It was consequaitly much 

* The interesting t3th-century tombs fonnerly in the Caituja are 
now in the church of the university. 
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tevoond bjr the monarchs, and frequent^ * eeat of the court. 
For its lojridtjr during the revolt of the Dununeros it received 
from CSuurks V. the motto Ai Htrade et Caesart ncbiUtat ; a 
se ipsa fidditas. In ijsg the treaty betvreen England, France 
and Spain was signed in the city; in 1808 the central junta 
was formed here and removed in tSio to Cadm ; in rSsj tte 
Cortes Inwi^t the king with them from Madrid; wad in t848 
Seville combined with Malaga and Granada against Espartero, 
who bombarded the city but fled on the return of Queen Maria 
Quistina to Madrid. 

See F. de Madrazo, SmiUay Cidit (Madrid, 1884-1686); fl. Contreras, 
Esiudio de hs monutiuHtos drabes de SevUia y Cdrdova (Madrid, 188}); 
J. Gestoso y Perez, Sevilla mtmumeTUal y artistica (3 vols., SevlUe, 
1889-1892); A. F. Calvert, Seville (London, 1907); J. Guichot y 
Parodi, Historia del Ayuntamunla de la cindad de ^illa (3 vols., 
Seville, 1896-1898); J. Cascales y Mu&oz, Sevilla intelleclual (Madrid, 
1896); W. M. Gallic&an, The Story of Seville (London, 1903). 

a town of northern France, in the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, on the left bank of the ^ine, midway between 
Paris and Versailles, about 3 m. from the fortifications of the 
former. Pop. (1906) 7949. The town owes its celebrity to the 
porcelain manufactory established there in 1756 and taken over 
by the State three years later. In the museum connected with 
the works are preserved specimens of the different kinds of ware 
manufactured in ail ages and countries and the whole series of 
models employed at S^es from the beginning of the manu¬ 
facture, for an account of which see Ceramics. A technical 
school of ceramics is attached to the factory. 

SEWALL, SAMUEL (1652-1730), American jurist, was born 
at Horton, near Bishopstoke, Hants, England, on the 28th of 
March 1652. He was t^en to New England in 1661; graduated 
at Harvard in 1671; studied divinity ; and was resident fellow 
of Harvard in 1673-1674, and keeper of the college library in 1674. 
In 1683 he was deputy to the General Court for Westfield; 
from 1681 to 1684 he managed the only licensed printing press 
in Boston; and as a member of the Board of Assistants in 1684- 
1686 and in 1689-1690 he was ex officio a judge of the Superior 
Court. He was a member of the Council in 1691-1725, and in 
1692 he was made one of the special commissioners of oyer and 
terminer to try persons accused of witchcraft in Suffolk, Essex 
and Middlesex counties. This court condemned nineteen. 
Sewall in January 1697 stood in meeting while a bill was read in 
which he took “ the blame and shame ” of the “ guilt contracted 
upon the opening of the late commission of oyer and terminer at 
Salem,” and asked pardon. He was a judge of the Superior 
Court from 1692 to 1728, and in 1718-1728 was its chief justice ; 
in 1715-1728 he was judge of probate for Suffolk county. He 
died in Boston on the 1st of Tanuarjr 1730. Sewall Im been 
called the “ last of the Puritans ” and his character is attractively 
portrayed in Whittier’s Prophecy of Samuel SewaU. He was a 
strict Calvinist and opposed the growing liberal control of Harvard 
College; he contributed to the cause of Indian missions, built 
an Indian meeting-house (probably in Sandwich), was one of 
the commissioners of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New £t)gland and Parts Adjacent, and for more than 
twenty years its secretary and treasurer. 

He wrote: The Selling of Joseph, a Memortal (170^, the first anti¬ 
slavery tract printed in America; with Edward Rawson, anony¬ 
mously, The Revolution in New England Justified (1691; reprinted In 
Force's Tracts and in The Andros Tracts); Phaenomena quaedam 
ttpocalyptica ad aspectum novi orbit configurata (1697) and Talitha 
dumi, or an Invitation to Women to look afUr their Inheritance •'« the 
Heavenly Mansions, both fall of strange Biblical interpretation; 
and a journal begun in 1673, which, with his other papers, was bought 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1869, and was published 
in yob. xiv.-sdviii. of its Collections. 

See the sketch in J. L. Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates 
of Harvard University, ii. (1881), 345-371 1 an article by C. H. C. 
Howard in vol. xxxvii. (Salem, 1901) of the Essex Institute Historical 
CoUecHont; N. H. Chrabeiiaim Samuel Sewall and the World He 
Lived In (Boston, 1897); and G. E. Ellis, An Address on the Life 
and Character of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall (Boston, 1885). 

His son, Joseph Sewaix (1686-1769), became pastor of the 
Old South Church in 1713, and was a powerful preacher who 
sided with Whitefield. A descendant, Samuel Edward Sewall 
(1799-1888), a lawyer, was prominent in the anti-slavery move¬ 


ment, first as a Garrisonian and afterwards as a member of the 
Ldbeity and Free-Soil parties; he was counsel for a number of 
fugitive slaves, and after the Civil War he worked for the inq>rove- 
ment oTthe status of women. 

See Nina M. Tiffany, Samuel E. SetsiaU : A Memoir (Boston, 1898). 

MmrANHE, a village of Frankliii county, Tennessee, about 
15 m. E. of Winchester, the county-seat, and (by rail) 93 m. 
S.S.E. of Nashville. Pop. about taoo. Sewanee u mrved by the 
Tracy (}ity branch of the Nashville, Chattuiooga & St Louis 
railway. It is on a spur of the Cumberland mountains about 
2000 ft. above the sea and about tooo ft. above the surrounding 
country. It is a resort for sufferers from imdaria and pulmonary 
com{flaints. Ihere are minemi springs, coal mines and sand¬ 
stone quarries here, ^ on the “ domain,” about ie,ooo acres, 
of the University of the South, a Protestant Episcopal institution 
of higher learning, founded in 1857, iaigely through the efforts 
of Bishop Leonidas Polk, but not opened until r868. The princi¬ 
pal iKiildings of the University, on a tract of tooo acres, are all 
of Sewanee sandstone; they include Walsh Memorial (1890), 
with offices and college class-rooms; the Libraiy (formerly 
Convocation Hall, 1886 ; remodelled 1901), with a tower copied 
from Magdalen College, Oxford; Thompson Hall (1883; en¬ 
larged 1901), with science lecture-rooms uid laboratories ; Hoff¬ 
man Memorkd (1898), a dormitory; All Saints’ Chapel (1909), 
a copy of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge; a Gymnasium 
(1901); Quintard Memorial (1901), the home of the Sewanee 
Military Academy (until 1908 the Sewanee Grammar School), 
the prroaratory department of the University ; and St. Luke’s 
Memorial (1878), the home of the Theological Department; 
and St Luke’s Memorial Chapel (1907). The University is 
governed by a board of trustees consisting of the bishop, one 
cieigyman and two laymen from each of 19 Protestant Episcopal 
dioceses in the Southern States. 

SEWARD, ANNA (1747-1809), English writer, often called 
the “ Swan of Lichfield,” was the elder daughter of Thomas 
Seward (1708-1790), prebendary of Lichfield and of Salisbury, 
and author. Bom at Eyam in Derbyshire, she passed nearly all 
her life in Lichfield, beginning at an early age to write poetry 
partly at the instigation of Dr Erasmus Darwin. Her verses 
include elegies and sonnets, and she also wrote a poetical nf vel, 
Louisa, of which five editions were published. Miss Seward’s 
writings, which include a large number of letters, are decidedly 
commonplace, and Horace Walpole said she had “ no imagina¬ 
tion, no novelty.” 

Sir Walter Scott edited her Poetical Works in three volumes 
(Edinburgh, iSio); to these he prefixed a memoir of the authoress, 
adcUng extracts from her bterary correspondence. He refused, 
however, to edit the bulk of her letters, and these were published in 
six volumes by A. Constable as Letters of Anna Seward lyS^iSoy 
(Edinburgh, 1811). Miss Seward also wrote Memoirs of the Life of 
hrDarwm (1804). See E. V, Lucas, A Swan and her Frsends (1907) ; 
and S. Martin, Anna Seward and Classtc Lichfield (1909). 

SEWARD, WILUAM HENRY (1801-1S72), American states¬ 
man, was bom on the 16th of May 1801 in the village of Florida, 
Orange county. New York, He graduated from Union College 
in 1820, having taught school for a short time at Savannah, 
Georgia, to he$ pay his expenses ; was admitted to the bar at 
Utica, N.Y,, in 1822, and in the following year began the practiix 
of law at Auburn, N.Y., which was his home for the rest of his 
l^. He soon attained distinction in his profession, but drifted 
into politics, for which he had a greater liking, and early became 
associated with Thurlow Weed. He was at first an adherent of 
Daniel D. Tompkins in state, and a National Republican in 
national politics, after 1826 became allied with lie Anti-Masonic 
party* attending the national conventions of 1830 and 1831, 
and as a member of the organization he served four years (1830- 
1834) in the state Senate. By 1833 the Anti-Masonic movement 
hod run its course, and Seward allied himself with the_ Other 
opponents of the Jackson Democratt, becoming a Whig. In 
1834 he received the Whig nomination for governor^ but was 
defeated ^ William L, Marcy. Four years later he was re¬ 
nominated, was elected, was re-elected in 1840, and served from 
January 1839 until January 1843. As governor, Seward favoured 
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a oontinnance of works of internal onprovement at public 
expense, ahhough this policy had already pbnged the slate into 
financial embanassment. His administration was disturbed 
by the anti-rent agitation and by the M'Leod incident Srowir^ 
out of the Canadian rebellion of iSp.^ During this period he 
attracted mudi attention by his liberal and humane policy, 
promoting prison reform, and proposing to admit Roman CathoUc 
and forrign teachers into the public schools cd the state. His 
refusal soon after his inauguration to honour the requisition 
of the governor of Virginia for three persons charged with 
assisting a slave to escape from Norfolk, provoked retaliatory 
measures by the Vir^nia legislature, in which Mississippi and 
South Carolina soon joined. Laws were also passed durmg his 
term putting obstacles in the way of recovering fugitive slaves. 
.Sewara soon became recognized as the leader of the anti-slavery 
Whigs. He was one of the earliest political opponents of slavery, 
as distinguished from the radical Abolitionists, or the followers of 
William Lloyd Garrison, who eschewed politics and devoted 
themselves to a moral agitation. 

On retirit^ from office Seward returned to the practice of law. 
His rrautation was made in four great criminal cases—those of 
Abel F. Fitch and others, of Freeman, of Wyatt and of Van 
Zandt —the last-named bringing him especi^y the goodwill 
of opponents of slavery. Toward the end of his career at the bar, 
however, he changed from a general practitioner to a patent 
lawyer, and as such had a lucrative practice. 

When the Whigs secured a momentary control of the state 
legislature in 1649 they sent Seward to the United States Senate. 
The antagonism between free labour and slave labour became 
the theme of numy of his speeches. In his first set speech in the 
Senate, on the iith of March 1850, in opposing the pending 
compromise measures, he attracted the attention of the whole 
country by his assertion that “ there is a higher law than the 
constitution ” regulating “ our authority over the domain ” 
(1.*. the Territories). When the Democrats, however, declared 
such language incendiary he tried to explain it away, and by 
so doing ofiended his friends without appea.sing his opponents. 
In a speech at Rochester, New York, m 1858 he made the 
famous statement that there was " an irrepressible conflict 
bet^n opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slave-holding nation or entirely a free-labour natiem.’’ 
Although this idea had often been expressed by others, and 
by Seward himself in his speech of 1848, yet he was severely 
criticized, and four days later he sought to render this state¬ 
ment innocuous also. 

In the election of 185* Seward supported General Winfield 
Scott, but not his party platform, because it declared the com¬ 
promise of 1850 a finality. He naturally opposed the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill of 1854, which repealed the Missouri Compromise 
and established the principle of popular sovereignty in the 
Territories. Subsequently he activdy supported in the Senate 
the free-state cause in Kansas. In 1854-1855, when it became 
evident that the Whig party in the Nor^ was moribund, Seward 
helped to lead its scattered remnants into the Republican fold. 
As the recognized leader of the new party, his nomination by the 
Republicans iat the presidency in 1856 and in 1660 was regarded 
as certain ; but in each instance he was put aside for another. 
The heterogjeneous elements of the new organization could not be 
made to unite on a man who for so many years had devoted his 
energies to purely Whig measures, and he was considered less 
“ available ’’ than Fremont in 1856 and than Lincoln in i860. 
After Lincoln was elected in i860 he chose Seward for his secretary 

‘ In 1837 the vessel " Carcdlne,'’ which had been used by the 
Canadiaa insmgents, was sekwd by the Canadian anthoritws in 
American turitory and was destroyed. In 1840 one Alexander 
M'leod, a British subject then in New York, asented that he had 
aided in the capture; he was promptly atroated and was held for 
trial on a charge of murder. The Biritwi minister demanded from 
tim national government H'Leod's releaae, but his case was in the 
New Ycrit courts, over which the natkwal government had no 
jurisdiction. In the trial M'Leod proved an alibi, was acquitted 
(October 1841), and a serious international compUcatioD was ttus 
averted. 


of Btete. The new president -Was a man compamtivelly iittie 
known outside the state of Hliiuis, and many of his supported, 
doubtful of his ability to deal with the difficult problems of 1861, 
kraked to Sewatd as the most experieoced man of the administra¬ 
tion and the one who should direct its policy. Seward himself, 
apparently sharing these views, althouj^i not out of vanity, 
at first possessed an unbounded confidenee in his ability to 
influence the president and his calnnet. He telieved that the 
Union could lx saved without a war, and that a policy of delay 
would prevent the secession of the border states, which in turn 
would gradually coax their more southern neighbours back into 
their proper relations with the Federal government. In infonnal 
conferences with commissioners from the seceded states he assured 
them that Fort Sumter should be speedily evacuated. Finding 
himMlf overruled by the war party m the cabinet, on the 1st of 
April 1861, Seward suggested a war of all America against most 
of Europe, with himself as the director of the enterprise. The 
conduct of Sptun toward Santo Domingo and of France toward 
Mexico, and the alleged attitude of England and Russia toward 
the se^ed states were to be the grounds for precipitating this 
gigantic conflict; and agents were to be sent into Canada, 
Mexico and Centraj America to arouse a spirit of hostility to 
European intervention. Dangers from abroad would destroy the 
centrifugal forces at home, and the Union would be saved. When 
this proposal was quietly put aside by the president, and Seward 
perceived in I jncoln a Aief-executive in fact as well as in name, 
he dropped into his proper place, and as secretary of state 
renderw services of inestimable value to the nation. To prevent 
foreign states from giving official recognition to the Confederacy 
was the task of the hour, and in this he was successful. While he 
did not succeed in preventing the French occupation of Mexico 
or the escape of the Confederate cruiser “ Alabama ” from 
England, his diplomaCT prepared the way for a future adjust¬ 
ment satisfactory to Hie United States of the difficulties with 
these powers. While his treaty with Lord Lyons in 1862 for the 
suppression of the slave trade conceded to England the right of 
search to a limited extent in African and Cuban waters, he 
secured a similar concession for American war vessels from the 
British government, and by his course in the Trent Affair he 
virtually committed Great Britain to the American attitude with 
regard to this right. 

On the 5th of April 1865 Seward was thrown from his carriage 
and severely injured. Nine days later, while lying ill at his home 
at Washington, he was attacked by one liwis Powell, alias 
Payne, a fellow-conspirator of John Wilkes Booth, at the same 
time t^t Lincoln was assassinated. The secretary’s son, 
Frederick W. Seward, and three other persons who came to his 
assistance, were also wounded by the assailant. Seward’s wife, 
an invalid, received such a Hiock that she died within two 
months, and his only daughter, who witnessed the assault, never 
recovered from the effects of the scene and died within the year. 
Steward gradually regained his health, and remained in the cabinet 
of President Johnson until the expiration of his term in 1869. 
In the struggle between the Executive and Congress over the 
method of reconstructing the Southern States, Seward sided 
with Johnson and thus shared some of the obloquy bestowed 
upon that unfortunate president. His greatest work in this 
pmod was the purthase of Alaska from Russia, in 1867. He 
also negotiated treaties fm the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies, the Bay of Samana, and for American control of the 
isthmus of Panama; but Hiese were not ratified by the 
Senate. After returning to private life, Seward spent two 
years and a half in travel and died at Auburn on the loth of 
October 1872. 

His son, Frederick Wiluam Seward, was bom in Auburn, 
New York, on the 8th of July 1830, graduated at Union College 
in 1849 and was admitted to the W at Rochester, N.Y., in 1851. 
From 1851 to 1861 he was one of the editors and owners of 'Ae 
Albany Evening Janmal, and dfiring his father’s term atthe head 
of the State Depairtment he was assistent secretary of state. 
He served in the New York Assembly in 1875, and from 1877 
to i88t was agam assistant secretary of state. After 1881 he 
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devoted liu time to ^ practice of his profeemit «nd to lecturing 
and writii^. 

The beet biomphy of Seward is that by Fiederic Bancroft, Tht 
Lift at Wittiama. Stward (2 vols., New York, 1900); eee, also, TIu 
Lift and Woris of Wiliiam H. Setuard (3 vole., new ea.,'Boston, 188}), 
edited by George E. Baker; William H. Stmmrd'. an A utobiogra^i 
from iSO! to iSj4j with a Memoir of Ms Life and Selections from ha 
Letters (3 vole., New York, 1891), by his son, Frederick W. Seward ; 
William H. Seward's Traotls around the World (New York, 1873), by 
his adopted daughter, Olive R. SeWard ; Lincoln and Seward (New 
York, 1874), by Gideon Welles; and William Henry Seward (new 
ed., Boston, 1899), by T. K. Lothrop, in the " American Statesmen 
Series." _ 

. SRWKLL, wnXlAK (1804-1874), English divine and author, 
was bom at Newport, Isle of Wight, on the 23rd of January 1804, 
the son of a solicitor. He was educated at Winchester and 
Merton College, Oxford, was elected a fellow of Exeter College 
in 1827, and from 1831-1853 was a tutor there. From 1836- 
1841 he was Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosoidty. Sewell, 
who took holy orders in 1830, was a friend of Pusey, Newman 
and Keble in the earlier days of the Tractarian movement, but 
subsequently considered that the Tractarians leaned too mut^ 
towards Rome, and dissociated himself from them. When, 
however, in *849, J. A. Froude published his Nemesis of Faith, 
Sewell denounced the wickedness of the book to his class, and, 
when one of his pupils confessed to the possession of a copy, 
seized it, tore it to pieces, and threw it in the fire. In 1843 he, 
with some friends, founded at. Rathfamham, near Dublin, St 
Columba’s CoUege, designed to be a sort of Irish Eton, and in 
1847 helped to found Radley College. Sewell’s intention was 
that each of these schools should be conducted on strict High 
('hurch principles. He was originally himself one of the manners 
of St (jolumba, and sub-warden of Radley, but his business 
management was not successful in either case, and his persoiml 
responsibility for the debts contracted by Radley caused tte 
sequestration of his Oxford fellowship. In 1862 his financial 
difficulties compelled him to leave England for Germany, and 
he did not return till 1870. He died on the 14th of November 

1874. 

His publications include translations of the Agamemnon (1846), 
Georgies (1846 and 1854) and Odes and Epodes of Horace (1850); An 
InIrMuclion to the Dialogues of Plato (1841) ; Christian Politics 
(1844); The Nation, the Church and the University of Oxford (1849) | 
Christian Vestiges of Station (1861). 

His elder brother, Richard Clarke Sewell (1803-1864), 
practised successfully as a barrister in England, and then went 
to Australia, where he obtained a large criminal practice. In 
1857 he was appointed reader in law to the University of Mel¬ 
bourne. He was the author of a large number of legal works. 

A younger brother, Henry Sewbix (1807-1879), who became 
a solicitor, acted in London as secretary and deputy-chairman 
of the Canterbury Association for the Colonization of New 
Zealand, and eventually went out to the colony, and in 1854 
was elected to the House of Representatives. In 1856 he became 
first premier of New Zealand. Subsequently he held the office 
of attorney-general (1861-1863) and minister of justice (1864- 
1865 and 1869-1872). In 1876 he returned to England, where 
he died on the 14th of May 1879. 

Another brother, James Edwards Sewell (1810-1903), 
warden of New College, Oxford, was educated at Winchester 
and New College. In 1830 he became a fellow of his College, 
and practically passed the rest of his life there, being elected 
to the headship in i860. The first University Commission had 
just released the colleges from the fetters of their original statutes, 
and' Sewell was called on to determine his attitude towards the 
strong reforming party in New (killege. Though himself instinc¬ 
tively conservative, he’ determined that it was his duty to give 
effect to the desire of the majority, with the result that New 
College led Hie way in the gemral rdorm movement, and from 
being one of the smallest Ixcame the second largest college in 
Oxford. Sewell was vice-chancellor of the umveisity 1874- 
1878. He died in his ninety-third year on the aqth of January 
1903, having been warden for 43 years, and was interred in the 
College cloisters. 

A sister, Elwabeth Missing Sewell (1815-1906), was the 


auHmr of AmyMtrierl and many other High Church novels, 
and of several devotional books. An edition of her works was 
p ublished i n eleven volum«'(i886>. 

BIWKB, a large drain for carryiiw amy by water excreta and 
oHier lefuM, known therefore coll^ively as " sewage ’’ (see 
Seweraoe below); also, in a wider and tdder sense, the tetm 
for conduits such as aie used for the draining of the fens, or of 
the water-courses, sea-defeimeS, &c., over which the local 
authorities, known as commissioners of sewers, exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion. In English law a “ sewer,” as^distinguish^ from a " drain,” 
is that whiiffi carries away the sewage of more houses or other 
buildings than one. Many fanciful derivations of the word 
have b^n given, but there seems no doubt that the word is 
from 0 . Fr. seuwiere, Med. Lat. seteeria, the sluice of a mill-pond, 
from the Late Lat. ex-aquaria, a mekns of conducting water out 
of anything; this is parallel^ by Eng. “ ewer,” a water-jug, 
which undoubtedly comes from aquaria, throu^ 0 . Pr. ene, 
for water, mod. eau. 

The old name " sewer,” for a table attendant who placed and 
removed the dishes Irom the table, acted as waiter, Ac., must be 
distinguished. In the household ordinances of Edward U. the word 
seems to appear In the form asseour, and in those of Edward IV. as 
assewer, an officer of the household who superintended the serving 
of a banquet. Asseour represents O. Fr. asseoir, to seat, set, Lat. 
assidere. The-word was early connected with ''sewe" or "sew," 
juice, broth, pottage, cognate with sucus, juice. 

8SWCIIA0S, a general term for the process of systematically 
collecting and removing the fouled water-supplv of a community. 
The nmtter to be dealt with may convenientlj; be classified as 
mode up of three parts: (1) excreta, consisting of urine and 
faeces ; (2) slop-water, or the discharge from sinks, basins, baths, 
&C., and the waste water of industrial processes; (3) surface 
water due to rainfall. Before the use of underground conduits 
became general, the second and third constituents were commonly 
allowed to sink into the neighbouring ground, or to find their 
way by surface channels to a watercourse or to Ae sea. The 
first constituent was conserved in middens or pits, either together 
with the dust, ashes, kitchen waste and solid waste generally or 
separately, and was carried away from time to time to be applied 
as manure to the land. In more modern times the pits in which 
excrement was collected took the form of covered tanks called 
cesspools, and with this modification the primitive system of 
conservancy, with occasional removal by carts, is still to be found 
in many towns. Even where the plan of removing excrement 
by sewers has been adopted, the kitchen waste, ashes and solid 
refuse is still treated by collecting it in pails or bins, whose 
contents are removed by carts either daily or at longer intervals, 
the refuse frequently being burned in destructors (q.v.). It 
therefore forms no part of the nearly liquid sewage which the 
other constituents unite to form. 

The first constituent is from an agricultural point of view 
the most valuable, and from a hygienic point of view the most 
dangerous, element of sewage. Even healthy excreta decompose, 
if kept for a short time after they are produced, and give rise to 
noxious gases; but a more serious dmiger proceeds from the fact 
that in certain cases' of sickness these products are charged 
with specific germs of disease. Spe^y removal or destruction 
of excremental sewage is therefore imperative. It may be re¬ 
moved in an unmixed state, either in pails or tanks or (with the 
aid of pneumatic pressure) by pipes; or it may be ddaecated 
by mixture with dry eimth or ashes j or, finally, it may be 
conveyed away in sewers by gravitation, ^ter the addition of 
a relatively Itagh volume of water. 'This last mode of disposal 
b termed the wattfrcarriage system of sewerage. It is the plan 
now usually adopted in towns which have a sufficient water 
supply, and it is probably the mode which best meets the needs 
of any large community. The sewers which carry the diluted 
excreta serve also to take slop-wirter, and may or may not be 
used to remove the surface water due to rainfall. The water- 
carriage syston has the disadvaatage that much of the agri¬ 
cultural value of sewage is lost 1^ its dilution, whde the volume 
of foul matter to be disposed iff is greatly iaerMsed. 

1 . (Collection of Sewage.— House drains, that is to say. 
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Pio. 1.—Stonewat«. 


ttwM rorti «f tlw fk»Mttie tftum of dataugc «4>icb admi 
Imm ttie«oiH><P«>«n<^ waMe-pipei to the teweri .«i»{[eaer^ 
9MAm of gliuMxl itooewaie pipcit»vioc»'4»i!wter 
•f Kun^j miw ; 9 or M in., iw^mgto the otdmattdJIlMata 

wMte to, be: moored. In 
ordishrydomeetk! d weSKi^ 
there u rertly any occatkin 
to. UK {Mpes of a greato’ 
diameter then, 6 In., and 
this only for the main drain, 
the branchei and single lines 
of piping being 4 in. in dia¬ 
meter. It is a good rule to 
nulte theptpm aartother fittings, such, as duumels and bends,as 
Nnali in diamattr as p^ble, having due ngard to efficient 
capaoky. • Sutffi adrain is more cleanly than one. too large for its 
puipow, in that it is more thoroughly flushed when in use, the 
sewage runiung at a much faster Sj^d through a. full pipe than 
tbre^ <me only partiidly full. For this reason a pipe having 

too great a eap^ty for the 
work it has to do is luble to 
become corroded by sedi¬ 
ment deposited from slowly 
moving waste. 

The pipes are made in 2 ft. 
lengths and are ioitned with 
a socket at (me end into 
which the straight end oi 
the next pipe fits loosely. 
This is wedged in position 
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Fto. 2.—Stanford's Joint 


with a little gasdcet and the remaining space then caiefnUy fiUed 
with neat Portland cement .(fig. i). Pipes are made also with a 
UtnininoiM substance in the socket and around the spigot end, and 
by merely pushing the one into the other the joint »s made. The 
bitumen it curved to allow self-adjustment to any slight settle¬ 
ment, to that damage to the joint k avoided (fig. 2). A com¬ 
posite joint may used having the bitumen lining reinforced with 
the ordinary Forthmd cement filling (fig. 3). This type is some¬ 
what mote txpenslve than the oidmary jointing, but it makes a 
powerlul and efiectiva connexion. The method of connecting two 
lead pipes a. " wiped solder joint" is shown in fig. 4. Eig. 3 

shows the method m connect¬ 
ing a lead pipe into the socket 
of a stoneware one, a brass 
sleeve piece or ferrule being 
used to give the necessary 
stifiness to the end oi the lead 
pipe. Tlds arrangement is 
ireiiuently used, for example, 
at the base of a soil-pipe at its 
junction with the diein. In 
the next figure (fig, 6). the 
lead pipe has a brasfi e^et 
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Pro. 3.—Composite Joint. 


attached to it to take the plain end of a stoneware pipe, 'this 
form of connexion is used between a water-bloset and a lead trap. 
The joint shown in .figs. 5 and 6 is stmiiarty made when an iron pipe 
it simtltuted ior a stonewaw one, but instw of tbe Portland cement 
filling, molten lead is used and carefully caulked to form a water¬ 
tight Jbint 

la 4 w wateneairiage system of drainage rach house has its 
owa swtwork of drain-pipes laid under the ground, into whk^ 
are taken the waste-pipes which lead from ^ closets, urinals, 

sinks, lavatory basiat, and 
rain-water and other guileys 
within and idMsit the house, 
the many brancbee am 
gathesed into one or more 
manholes, and fionnexian is 
fmaliv madaby means of a' 
single pipe with the 
QOimBoai ipuUk seww. Gu ,'ii«n the sewer is peeveoted 
horn .datemg tte bmut drains by a diiconneoting ^ed 
in dm nwaaeia nearatt eeitnuNe to the lewm. Ihe 
fautemental ihaidnii «f hsum siaiteeibn are tot, there 
siedt: be: ican^ete dtaMauBtoi betstoh the pipca withhi and 
wMMt the Iwuse,'and eeoBtidy thai 'dM drakige shall be w 
eeto m t ed at «• naew fer the free wlnMm of air ht enter 
tet- a e e th e the thorough emitilaticm of sdi pruts of the system 
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Fie. 5.'~^I-ead into Stonewaie. 



Fig. 6 .—Stoneware into l«ad. 


poAatwIdiliKpQMihffityoftheMeBwtdatim of ga* iattiy^^ 
waste-or touB-ptpes. Ihe diaias mutt be plamied t» eoedaet 
the watK aa«erial from the ptemitet at quiddy it pottfifle 
with^ hl^ jagit or deposit 1^ the way, JOee pi^ thould be 
laid m Stn^ht lines from point to pc^ to true gradimits oi 
betwerm t to 4 in. in xo ft. Janotioatimth btmush pipes and any 
bends neoettary should be gathered, at far ae practicable, in 
inspeiDtloici chamfaen 
filM with open channels 
instead of closed pipes. , 

This allows of easy in- 
spec^ and testing, and 
(Mwides means of access 
for the dnin<-rods in 
cases of blockage. Some¬ 
times it b desired, for 
reasons of economy or otherwise, to avoid the use of a 
at a change of direction in the dr^ A branch pipe which may 
have a spedally shaped junction for deaning the pipes m 
both directjons is taken up widi a slope to the ground or 
floor level and there finished witi» an air-tight cover which 
may be removed to allow the introduction of drain-tods 
should the pipes become blocked. Juncticms of one pipe with 
another should be made 
obliquely in the direction 
of the floor. Stoneware 
pipes should be laid upon 
a bed of concrete not less 
than 6 in. thick and 
bxmched up at tiie sides- 
with concrete to prevent 
any movement. When such 
pipes pass under a building they should be entirely surrounded 
by a c<)ncrete casing at Iwt 6 in. in thickness. No drain 
should lie under a building if it is possible to avoid it, for injury 
is very liable to occur through some slight settlement of the build¬ 
ing, and in a position such that the smells escaping from the 
damaged pipe would rise up through the floor into the building 
this would be an especial^ serious matter. The expense and 
annoyance of having the molten 

ground opened up for the 
repair of defects in the pipes 
beneath is another strong 
argument against drains 
being placed under a house. 

Where this b really neces- 

wry, however, pipes of c^t- f,q. gpigot and Socket Joint, 

iron are recommended 

instead -of the ordinary stoneware pipes, as being stronger; 
being made in lengdis of 6 and 9 ft., they have a great advan¬ 
tage over the 2 ft. long stoneware tubes, for the joints 
of the latter are frequent^ a source of weakness. Tbe joints, 
fewer in number, are made witii molten lead (fig. 7), or flanged 
pipes are used and the joints packed with rubber end bolted 
(fig. 8). 

The jmiiciple of disconneidon adopted between the indcxir 
and outdoor pipes should 
be retaliiied between the 
latter and the sewer, and 
ilM'doin«tic49«tMn iffiouM 
be cut ofi bran the public 
drain 1^ oMaha df a dis- 
coKuctangteapi 'Tbb impli- 
ance b usually placed in a 
small chamber or manlxfle, 
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Fio. 8.—JroQ'flanged and Bolted 

auy of -access far inspection, built dose to tbe boundary of the 
praabes, and as new as possffiie to the sewer iato which the 
house dtxdndisdtaiteH. 

H«.» dKwa* lee&m and iito o<! SU(h-aipeil*ok iMdt« aeoo^ 

utm with the.Jondon dmbaae byJawa Jiw are five iplets from, 

branch drains dlsdiarging by tpeclalJy-sfiaped glased (aiders into 
die main channel in toe centre. It will be seen toat to e*ie e* 
bhtokage it would be e eiuifae matter to Clear aOy Of toe pipM with 







th» ‘XlM'Ciap to the eleuiog mb hto^'ClULia ettaehed 

bjr wUeh it «m b« wnovedia oae ot Aoadlnc. - The shuneli ue 
benched up at the lidea with cemeat, aad the auahoie ie cendend 
on Vih taltde ertth h OMhent linioa. A irelh sir inlet ii tskm out 
aear the top of the duuaber and ia fitted with s miss iukt valve. 
The toyer It of cast-iioa at) s caB-iron inune shaped with gioovet 
to afford a double teal, the ^^vet betas filled wrth a eonpotltiOD 
of "tollof and fine tand. Vi^ere there « a dansec of a backflow 
frora^^ tower due to ita heomung fiooded,a htojed flapihpold be 
plated at the junctilto d drain md tewer to prevent sewage from 
entiiting the house drain. A ball trap desired for this purpoee map 
be used in place of a flap, and it more satisfactory, for the latter » 
liaUetobecomecorrotodandworketiffly. In the ball-trap appliance 
the flowing back at the sewage forces a copper ball to fit tightly 
against the drain outlet, the ball dropping out of the way of the flow 
directly the presaure it relaxed. 

The water-carriage system of drainage is undoubtedly the 
most nearly perfect yet devised. At the same time it is a very 
costly system to install with its network of sewers, 
cteM(a pu“ping stations, and arrangements for depositing 
the sewage either in the sea or river, or upon the land 
or “ sewage farm.” In country districts and small towns and 
villages, however, excreta are often collected in small vessels 
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Fig. 9.—^Manhole. 


and removed in tank carts and deposited upon die land. Hie 
dry-earth system introduced by the Rev. Henry Moule (1801- 
i88a),and patented in i860, takes advantage of the oxidizing effect 
whiw a porous substance such as dry earth exerts by bringing 
ai^ towage with which it is mixed into intimate contact with the 
air contained in its pores. The system is of rather limited 
application from the fact that it leaves other constituents of 
sewage to be dealt with by other means. But so far as it goes 
it is excellent, and where there is no general system of water- 
carriage sewerage an earth-closet will in careful hands give 
perfect sstsfacSon. Numerous forms of eartb-^bfflt are sold 
in which a apitable quantity of earth is autonaljispdly thrown 
into the pan at each time of use (fig. 10)^, but a bbxr^d vridi 
dry earth and a hand scoop will answer the purpose nearly as 
weQ. A plan, mudi used in towns on die cctetiiient of Eurqpa 
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Fio. 10.—Ash or Earth' 




ii to colieet excnment ui aaMaght vaults triiklt on lenptied 
at intervals into a tank cart by a suction punm. Another 
IHieninatk mtem adop^ off tto continent w 
at indivBual houses p«- 
maaeiffty connected with 
a oefftral reservoir by 
pipes through which the 
contents of the former 
are sucked by exhausting 
air from the reservoir at 
the central Station. 

Newly laid drains should 
be carefoUy teeted before 
the trenches an 
filled in to detect 
any defects in toe 
pipes or joints. These 
should be made good and 
too test again applied until 
toe whole system is in 
peirfoct order. Cement 
joints should be allowed 
to let for at Isaat forty- 
eight hours before the test 
is made. There are several methods of testing. For jjlw stone¬ 
ware drains laid under toe ground the waltr Uat is generally adopted. 
After toe lower end of toe length of drain to be testedtoas been 
securely stopped (fig. ii) toe drain la filled with water fnunits upper 
end until the desired pressure is obtained. To obtola tbp required 
head of water extra lengths of pipe are sometimes taken iB tempor¬ 
arily at toe upper end of the toain or, as an alternative, Both ends 
of toe pipe may be plugged and water introduced under pieiaure by 
a force pump through a small aperture provided In toe plug. The 
exact pressure may then be ascertained by a water pressiite gauge. 
An escape of water through some defective portion of the drain is 
indicated by the aulwidence of toe level of toe water in toe upper 
port of the drain or by a diminution of toe pressure UhCten by the 
gauge. Then toe defect must be located and remedied and the drain 
re-teated until all weak points are 
eliminated. This process must be 
repeated in each section of the 
drainage system until the whole is 
found to he sound and tight. It 
is not necessary to teat drams laid 
with ordinary socket joints made 
in cement with a greater pressure 
than is obtained with a 5 ft. or 6 ft. 
head of water. A foot head of 
water nves at its base a pressure 
of ‘433 ib per square inch, so that a 
bead of 6 ft. would result in a pres¬ 
sure of just over 24 1 ^ square 
inch. (!ast-iron drain-pipes with 

caulked lead joints will withstand a Pia, ii,—Drain Stopper, 
pressure of nearly 90 lb per square 

inch of internal autiace, but in actual practice it it sufficient ii 
th^ are tested with a pressure of 10 |b or say a head of ao to 24 ft. 
The atmospheric or air test is aometimea applied instead of the water 



without appreciable dimUmtioa for a stipulated period before the 
drains arc passed as sound. 

The smMt Itit U deaeraUy used for testing vertical thfiftsfluch as 
soU-pipegand ventfiMeffi w wiadb toe water ^ cannot, be cen- 
vement^ applied owing to .tha eflCessive presais^ produced at .i^ 
lower portion ol the'P^'ibjr tot head of water. It is apidied By 
stopping thp Olds of toe pipB and introducing tmoke by a dBin 
rocket or ^ a smoke-producing machine which forces volupa of 
thick anxflre torough an aperture in the staper. The fines and 
joints are then carmuly inspected for any evidnee of leaUu, 

The scetU test ia occasionally employed for testing soil sa$ventilat- 
ihg pipes, but toe apparatus must be carefully haadlgidtotovold toe 
material being spilt in the building and thus mis l e a d ing the operator. 
The test is made by introducing into toe dram some suostance 
possessing a powerfttlodouraaob as oU of peppermint, calcium CMtaida 
or other suitable material, and tracing any detect tqr means of toe 
escaping odour. Thiste, not.so effective a met hod aS the sm o k e teiiL 
as there is mora dlfienlty ia locating leakages. CuUsya,. traps’lMu 
other rimilu fittings should be tested by pouriag in water and. ob¬ 
serving whetherstohonage or uasealing occiua. This..of eonrae 
will not hoppea iftoe appliances ate o( good design, amt pn^sriy 
ventilated. A section of e drain ping or sfon<*t istoofa.ia fig, 11. 
It baa a . band <ff india-rubber wbicb expands wben toe screw is 
turned and presses tightly against the intide of tha drain-pipe. In 
the c«itn tt the plug is n coiqted apertMre wblck atlowt fox lotoke 
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iltMllg ud alio Allow* tiM wMer giadiMtl/to «K»pe attv s tart by 


pyptififf dnuii* wbiclk- have bacomo defoettyo and ro<juira to bo 
tmado good mB»t be expowd, token up ifd jej^ witt IJfW pipe*, 
unleee advantage be taken of a method wbidh, it if claimed, lender* 
it poHible to make them permanently watertight ao a* to witbatand 
the water teat nndar preeanre, and at the aame time to diainiect them 
and the aurroundiog fubaoil. TUI end it accomplithed with the aid 
of patent machine* which on being paaacd through the drain-[npe. 
find remove all obatruction* and accnmulationi of foul matter and 
then thoroughly cleenie and diainiect it, atturatiag the outaide con¬ 
crete and contaminated aoil adjacent to any leak with atrong dia- 
iniwtantt. Subiio({ueot]y, loaded with the beat Portland cement, 
another machin# it paaaed through the drain, and, by poweriul 
evenly-dutribntcd circular compreaaiao, force* the cement into every 
bole, crack or crevice in the pipe* and jointo. Thl* work leave* the 
inner luriace of the phie* pmectly casan and imooth. Alter the 
uaual time ho* been auowM for me cement to let the air test is 
applisd, and the drain is claimed to be equal to, if not better than, a 
new drain, because the foundation is not dis¬ 
turbed by we process, and the risk of settlement, 
which is often the came of leaky drains, is 
remote. 

Every sanitary fitting should bo trapped by a 
bend on the waste-pipe: this is generally made 
separately and fixed up near to we link, 
^ closet or basin, is the case may be. 
The traps of small wastes such as those of sinks 
and lavatories should be fitted with a brass screw 
cap to facilitate clearing when a stoppage occurs. 
Their object is to hold a quantity of water auffi- 
elent to prevent the access of foul air through 
the waste-pipe into the house. The depth of the 
water " seal’' ahould not be less than a in., or it 
may become easily nnsealod in hot weather 
through the evaporation of the water. Unsealing 
^.iiB may bo caused, too, by " siphonage," when a 

Sw-fMhJ4 number of fittings are attached to the same main 
waste without toe branches being properly ven¬ 
tilated just below each trap. The discharge 
from one fitting in this case would create a partial 
vacuum in the other branches and probably suck 
the sealing water from one or more of the traps. 
To obviate such an occurrence an " anti-Upbon- 
age " pipe is fixed having its upper end open to 
the air and provided with branches tapping such 
was^pipo just below the trap. Then, with this 
connivance, a discharge from any fitting, instead 
SlaMIMag air to be sucked in tfoough the trap 
SM^auther fitting, thereby breaking the seal and 
ubliing foul drahi air to enter the house, merely 
dravp necessary air through the anti-aiphonage 

pip^ leaviM the other trapa wiW their aeato intact 
(fig. 13 ). 'ntere are many forma of traps for use 
in dfflarsatjROaitfonB although the principle and purposes of all are 
identical. Two forma commonly nsed are known as the S and the 
P trap. The bell trap and the D trap are oboolete. 

To collect the rain and waate water from area*, yorda, laundry 
and other floor* and aimilor poaitiona an open trapped gulley i* used. 
amiMrm. ** ^ usually of stoneware and fitted with an open iron 
^ ^ grating which admits the water (fig. 13). Many of these 
gulley* are made too shallow and speedily get choked if the water 
they receive is charged with mud or ro obviate this difficulty 


Ffo. la-'-Sbli 
Pipe with Aitl- 
siphonaga^jl^. 




Pto. i3.“Gnlley. 


Fio. 14.—Docking'* Slipper Head. 


thandleys ale made with a deep 000 tainer and an of ten fitted with a 
perforatad basket of galvaalaaa iron which catches the aohd matter 
and haa a bakdla whiw allow* for it* easy removal when neceisary. 
GuUeya with slipper or channel bead* aa shown in fig. i4anrequir^ 
to be fittad in aons diatrict* to leeeive the waste from ainla. The 
warm wasla water from acuUsry and pantry ^nka cmitaina much 
gnaae, and should discharge into a taapped guUey qwdally eon- 
ameted to prevent thapassage of the groM into the drain (flg. Ks). 
RilMdid he of ampta aiae to contain auffideiit cold water to abliddy 
the fag whieh entna it. This forma In cake* bn the top of toe water 
andShaeUbeiteqaantlytaMAten epand lemownd. 



Fio. 15. —Stoneware Grease 
Trap. 


Great attantfoo hast __ 

with toe objeet of making them a* naatfo aelf^leuniiur m 1 
In the flai^ of cloaets toe wood- ' 

oaaiagt whimi used to be find 
around every water-closet are going 
steadily ont of naej toeir ^aee 
being taken by a hinged aeat sup¬ 
ported on metal toacketa—on 
arrangement which allows every 
part of toe appliance to be readfly 
cleaned with a cloth. In hospitau 
and similar inetitutiona a form of 
closet is made fitted with lugs which 
an built into the wall; in tfaisway 
support is obtained witbout any 
assistance from toe floor, which is 
left quite clear for sweeping. 

Lavatory b as ins and sinks are alro supported on cantilevers in the 
same way, and toe wood enclosures which were formerly often fixed 
around these appliances are now generally omitted. 

There are several distinct typ<^ of water-closets. Each type is 
made in many difierent patterns, both good and bad from a sanitary 
point of view, and, whatever the type decided upon, ^ 
care is necessary jn selecting to obtain one efficient ana ’v™'' 
hygienic in shape and working. The principal kinds of *“••<*• 
closets now in use are tbs wadndown, siphoaK, valve, washout and 
hopper. 

Washdown clouts (fig. x6) are most commonly used. They arc 
inexpensive to buy and to fix, and being 
made in one piece and simple in con¬ 
struction without any mechanical work¬ 
ing parts are not liable to get out of 
order. When strongly made or pro¬ 
tected by brick or concrete work they 
will stand Very tough usage. The o> 
jeetion is sometimes raised with regvd 
to washdown closets that they are noisy 
in action. This must be allow^ with 
many patterna, but some of thS latest 
designs have been jpeatly improved in 



Fw. 16.-—Washdown. 


this respect, and 'whm fitted with a silent fliushing cistern arc not 
open to this objeetfon. 

Siphonic' closets (fig. 17) are a tope of washdown in which the con¬ 
tents of the pan are removed by siphonic actiom an after fiush 
arrangement providing for the resealing of the trap. They are practic¬ 
ally silent in action and with a flush of three gallons work very 
satisfactorily. Where the restrictions of the water company require 
the usual two gallon flush the ordinary washdown pan should be used. 

Valvs closets (fig. tS) are considered by many authorities on sanita¬ 
tion to be preferable to all other typM. For domestic buildings. 



Fio. 17.—Siphonic 
• Washdown. 


Fio. 18.—Valve. 


hotels, and where not subjected to the hardest wear, they are un¬ 
doubtedly of great value. They should have a three gallon flush, 
and on this account they cannot be used in many districts owing to 
the water companies' regulations stipulating ttot a flush of not more 
than two gallona may be used. 

The washout closet (fig. 19) is a type that never attained much 

popularity as it has been found by practical 

experiano* to be unsanitary and objec¬ 
tionable. The standing water is tooshallow, 
and the receiving basm checks the force of 
toe flnsh and the trap is therefore fi^ 
qutetiy imperfectly cleared. 

Hopper aosets are of two kindt-rth* long 
hoppa and the short hopper. These are 
the foternnnets of ^ washdown closet 
which toe short hoppte pan resembles, but 
iattoad of pan and imp miug made in' one 
piece ton ntthig oonrists of a ‘fireclay or 
stoneware hop^, wito straight sli^g 



Fio. 19.—Wariiont. 


sides and cenreal outlet to a trap of lead or other matari^ 

The Joint shotOd be plaOM So as to be always kept under Water by 
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of tnp. Tb» hmg iMppar pu to>« wett objactioBalilt 
typeof dowt wUw «ho«ld berifDioaaiy nvoMod teitauuy bacoaua 
fool and is most inioidtHry. In laost distiicts its mo is pioblbitsd. 

A Wnter-smats preventin' is a onsU lank teed moal^ s or 3 ft 
above a doset or niinat and conneotod tlwronidt by a flnahlng pipe 
of ij b>. or gmater intenud diameter. Tbis'tank mnaUy oontaima 
■iphim, and the flush is actuated by ptdling a chain «hid> admits 
wa'tar to the siphon; the contentt are tiien dischaiged vrith some 
force down the fludiinc pipe into the pan of the ciseet, eleai^ out 
its contents and replacing the fouled vrater with dean. The flushing 
tank it automatically refilled wi%'wat« by a valve fitted with a 
copper ball which riung on the snnace of the inoosning water shuts 
off the flow when toe tank is fuS. Fig. so is a sectional diawingjd 
one of toe latest patterns and dearly shows its construction. The 
waterHiupply is shown near the top with the reflating ball valve 
attached. An O'verflow is provided and a pipe is led from this to an 
external outlet. The capacitv of the ordmary domestic flushing 
dstem is two gallons, which is toe maximum quantity allowed by 
most water companies. A three gallon flush is much better, however, 
and where this larger quantity is allowed should be adopted. Larger 
tanks for ranges of closets or urinals are often made to flush auto¬ 
matically when full, and for these the rate of water supply may be 


upon galvaeiaed fioa onlflatssi hackiBts whkk am bofU Into tbs 
vnUL . I , . . ■ 

like doaets, ntiaalshave nnte|oat much improvsmeitt in 
md marwfmbare. The best: trM are of gl ase d wan, aflff 

I__a *• *_^ ^ Xa •1.I..V _fat. - * “ 


Vitatm 


gh 'wito a 


vertioat Airvnd baoks and sides ft 

flushing rim eonnd toe top and temiiiating : .. _ 

dischargiag into an open glued dunnef watts, which, in the caaaad 
a range of urinala, couscta toe diacfaarga from an and oonvaya ft into 


If 



Flo. 21.—Bath, with Standing Wute. 



fast or very slow as desired, for the siphons are so constructed that 
even a diop-by-drop sujmly will start a iuU fluslL 
The by-laws of the London County Council contain -very full 
regulations respecting toe construction and fitting up of water- 
_ . closets. These may be summarized as follows;—A water- 

', closet or urinal must bo furnished with an adequate 
flushing cistern distinct from any cistern used for drinking 
’ ■ ■ water. The service pipe shall lead to too flushing cistern 
and not to any other part of the closet. Lie pipe connecting the 
cistern with the pan shall have a diameter of not less than i| in. in 
any part. The apparatus for the application of water to tlm ap¬ 
paratus must provide for toe effectual flushing and cleansing of the 
pan, and the prompt and effectual removal therefrom, and from the 
trap connected toerewith of all solid and liquid filth. The pan or 
ba^ shall be of non-absorbent material, of such shape, capacity and 
construction as to contain a sufficient quantity of water and to allow 
all filth to fall free of the sides directly into the water. No " con¬ 
tainer " or similar fitting shall be fixed under the pan. There shall 
be fixed immediately ^eath or in connexion with the pan an 
efficient siphon trap constructed to maintain a sufficient water seal 
between toe pan and the drain or soil pipe. No O trap or other 
similar trap is to be connected with the apparatus. If more than 
one water-closet is connected with a soil-pt]^ toe trap of each closet 
shall be ventilated into the open air at a point as high as the top of 
the soil-pipe, or into a soil-pipe above the highest closet, mhis 
ventilating (or anti-siphonagc) pipe shall be not less than 3 in. in 
diameter, and connected at a point not less than 3 and not more than 
12 in. from the highest part of the trap (fig. 13). 

Baths may be made of many different materials; copper, cast- 
iron, ainc and porcelain an those most generally employe. Ifetal 
baths have toe great advantage of becoming hot with the 
water, while baths of porcelain, stoneware and marble, 
which are bad conductors of heat. Impart to toe user a sense of chilli¬ 
ness even though the water in toe bath be hot. Copper baths an 
best; they may be finished on the inside by turning, enameOhig or 
nickd plating. Iron baths, usually tapenng in shape, are very 
popular and are usually finmed in enamel, but someth^ tumeo. 
I^. 3t illustrates a good type of cast-iron bath with standing waste. 
A good feature of this bath im in toe fact that all parts are accessible 
and easily cleaned. Fcnxelalnbatos are cumbersome and take a long 
tone to.h<»t, but they are often used for public batte The ptactice 
of enclosing toe rato with a wood casing is iast dring out; it is 
inaantiary in that it haiiwuts dngt ana vetmin. mtos are now 
usnally elevated iipm toort legs, so that every part of them find of 
toe adjacent floor and, wall is accessi b le far dw l Bing . 

22 lga,sei;tioin of a good type of scoiletysite, and shows tot 
waste and fral> with brass cleareig cap. The fitting is supported 


a trapped guUey at one end of toe rangt. This it toa type nsualty 
fixed m street' conveniences and similar positions. Plate and iron 
urinals are often fixed, but toere Is mote mfficulty in keeping them 
clean on account ot toe sharp angle and toe unsoitabUlto of toe 
material. Urinals ate seldom fixed in private houses or offioes, an 
ordinary washdown pedestal closet srito hinged " tfo-up “ seat 
serving every, purpose. Such seats are often fitted vfito balance 
weights to cause Uiem to lift automaticaily when not ia use as a 
closet. Unless kept very dean and weU flushed with water, utinab 
are liable to become a nuisance. 

In London among other towns the system of drainage is a 'I com¬ 
bined " one, that is, toe stonn water and the domestic sewage hnd 
waste is all collected In one sewer. For many reasons it is more 
satisfactory to have the two dmins quite separate. In many districts 
this is done, but it entails the provision of a double system M drainage 
for each house, one drain being provided for rain-water, top other for 
sewage. Where combined 
drainage is installed an ex¬ 
cess of water pouted into 
the sewers during a storm 
often results in back flow 
and the flooding of base¬ 
ments and cellars with 
sewage. Such an occur* 
rence might take plaoe 
where there is a separate 
sewer for toe storm water, 
but in this case the flooding 
would be with compara¬ 
tively haimlest rain-water 
instead of sewage and filth. 

Figs. 23 and 24 show two 
ground plans 01 the same 
house, a semi-detached suburban residence, one with combined 
drainage and toe other with separate drains for storm water and 
sewage. In both figures toe min-water drainagtuitowa inn dotted 
line, and other drains in a full line. 

In fig. 23, A is a 4 in. cast-iron rain-water down-pipe. B is'a.4 m. 
ventilating-pipe taken up to a point above the lading. C is a 
trapped gultey such as is rimvn in fig. 23. D is a guUey wlto channel 
head (fig. 14) into whid^Hteken the diachanss from the seultsry 
sink on toe pound floor,^Mrom toe bath and iavatpry on the first 
floor. E is an untrappenEanhole, srito open cttamiM bends and 
sealed east-iron cover, from which any branch of toe drains can 
easily be cleared ^ tw use of diaisi-rsds. F is a soil-p^ from a 
water^loset on the first floor, and ia carried up above toe roof to 
serve as a ventilator. G is a trapped gulley as fig. 13, taking toa 
disdiarge from the rainiwater pipe over it and serring also to dniri 
toe yard; H and J an similar guUeys. K is a manhole with trap 
fbr fotercroting the foul gases from toe sewer and preventing toem 
from entoring toe house drains. The manhole is fitted with a aciried 
cast-iron cover and has an intet at L with mica flap valve to admit 
hesb air to the drains; in construction it is ahnilor to toeione shown 
in fig. 9, but has only two btanobes entoring it htsWod ef'five. In 
fig. 24, A is a rain-watoT pipe dlscbarging to the gnaey B, which is nn- 
trai^ to allow of toe ventilation of the brsndi C-B. Cisalengto 
of pwng bronght np to the surface of the gtonnd and finished witon 
cap, which is removed when it is found necessary to dear aWay 'any 
oMtnction. A speciat slmped Junction here allows the rods to be 
pushed np eitiier btaneh at required. D and E are tram^ gdiey* 
as already described. F is an untrapped gulley serving'to vetitilm 
the drain. G, H and J toe same as for flk. 23. Kls a Mlt Of man¬ 
holes bunt tlAt by ride, 'One for sto r m ■wttu and toootow'for tetrage. 
Boto are fitted With Intoicepting tri^, and toe sewage tbamber is 
Ventilated by an' air inlet at L as iU fig. 22. The Mter‘^ the stoWi 
wetei manhole need not be seaM, and it n et me aty OobM be Sited 
witoagiatiifgaadbeusedtOdreintoeferesaatt.- '' 

* _ 'iL 
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The London by-l*wt legulating dreinego are very full and are 
strictly enforced. They include requirements regardmg the size, 
_ ^ iocm gradient and methods of construction and repair of 

drains, together with regulations affecting the and 

fixing of traps, httingi and other apparatus comiected 
with sanitary arrangements. Some of the h e ad ing s of the different 
clauses of the by-laws are subjoined ;—water-closets; earth-closets; 
drainage of subsoil; dramage of surface water; rain-water pipes; 
materials, &c., for drains; sue of drains; drain to be laid on bed of 
concrete 6 in. thick; if under buildings to be encased with 6 in. of 
concrete ; dram to be benched up with concrete to half its diameter; 
fall of dram; jointsuf drain ; drain to be water-tight; thickness and 
wei^t of iron pipes; thickness of sockets and joints of Stoneware 
pipes; drain.s under buildings; composition of concrete; every 
inlet to dram to be trapped; drain beneath wall to bo protected by 
arch, flagstone, or iron lintel; drain connected with sewer to lie 
trapped and means of access to trap provided; ilo right-angled 
j unctions to be formed cither vertical or horizontal; at lea.st two 
untrapjied openings to be provided for ventilation, each fitted witli a 
grating or cowl with apertures for passage of air equal in area to that 




of tiic pipe to which it is fitted; ventilating shafts to be at least 4 in. 
in ^atnetor, and U possible all bende^id angles to be avoided; 
ventilating shaits to M of the some construction and weight 

us toil-pipes; ,no .unnecessary inlets ^^Rains to be made within 
building; waste-pipes from sinkt and nmtories to be of lead, iron 
or stoneware, trapped immediately beneath the fitting; bell traps, 
dip traps and U traps are prohibited ; waste-pipes to discharge in the 
open ah’ into a pro^ly trapped guUey ; soil-pipes wherever practic¬ 
able to be situate outside tlie building and to be of drawn lead or 
heavy casbtron; if fixed internally the pipes to be of lead with 
wiped joints: iron pipes to have socket jomts not less than in. in 
depth and to be nuule with molten lead or flanged joints securely 
boiled with some suitable insertion; the soil-pipe not to be con¬ 
nected with any nia-watec or waste-pqio, and no trap to be placed 
between the soil-pipe and the drain; tiie soil-pipe to be circular with 
an internal diameter of not less than 3^ in., and to be taken up above 
the building and its end left open as an outlet for foul air; methods 
of connecting a lead pipe with an iron one; connexion of stoneware 
and 1^, connexion of iron and stoneware; ventilation of trap of 
water-closet with an anti-siphonoge pipe of not less than 2 in. 
diameter and ventilated into the open air or into the soil-pipe at a 
point above the highest fitting on the soil-pipe; construction of slop 
sinks and urinals. 

The by-laws reapecting health and building in New York City are 
emhodiod in a large number of clauses. The more detailed health 
regulations an found in the Sanitary Coda 1903. These are by-laws 
ftamsd by the Board of Health under the authority of section itya 
ot rise Mew York Charter 1897. These must be taken in conjunction 
with the statute boating on Numbing in New York City which was 


mads by the Department of Buildings, 1896, and to wtucb then have 
been several small amendments. Section 141 of the Building Co^ 
also deals with sanitation and in the Tenement House Act 1901 
1902, 190^ chap. 4, secs. 91 to too inclusive, deals with sanitsry 
matters, nom a general point of view tike requirmnents. of the 
American by-laws as to materials and methods of construction vstv 
in a very slight degree from those in force under the London 
sjutborities. It is in the regulations affecting the execution of the 
work that we find a great difference, and thm in New York ate of 
a more stringent cbuacter than in any other capi^. l^us qq 
sanitary, plumbing or lighting wmk may be undertaken without first 
submitting for approval to the Department of Buildings complete 
and suitable drawmgs and particulars of the materials to be used. 
Such a notice is necessary even in the case of repairs and alterations 
to existing work. As a further guarantee of the work being satis¬ 
factory it is ordained that no such work shall be executed except 
under the superintendence of a registered plumber. Every master 
plumber in the city of New York or others working therein as such 
must obtain a certificate of competency from uie Examination 
Board and be registered afresh every year during the month of 
March, as without such certificate or licence no worii can bo under¬ 
taken ; any person violati^ such requirements shall upon con¬ 
viction be fined for each o&nce $2.50 or undergo three montlis’ 
imprisonment or both, while in tlie case of any certificated plumber 
or his employes wilfully breaking, with his knowledge, any of the 
rules and regulations relating to drainage and plumbing, the ccrtili- 
cate of the master is to be forieited in addition to the aforementioned 
line. 

II. Conveyance of Sewage.— For small wwers, circular 
pipes of glazed, stoneware or of moulded cement are used, from 
0 in. to 18 in. and even 20 in. in diameter. The pipes 
are made in short lengths, and are usually jointed 
by passing the end or spigot of one into the swket or 
faucet of the next. Into the space between the spigot and 
faucet a ring of gasket or tarred hemp should be forced, and the 
rest of the space filled up with cement. Other methods of jointing 
have already been dc.scribed and illustrated. The pipes are 
laid with the spigot ends pointing in the direction of the flow, 
with a uniform gradient, and, where practicable, in straight 
lines. In special positions, as under the bed of a stream, cast- 
iron pipes are used for the conveyance of sewage. Where the 
capacity of an i8-in. circular pipe would be insufficient, built 
sewers are used in place of stoneware pipes. These are sometimes 
circular or oval, but more commonly of an egg-shaped section, 
the invert or lower side of the sewer being a curve of 
shorter radius than the arch or upper side. The 
advantage of this form bes m the fact that great 
variations in the volume of flow must be expected, and the egg- 
section presents for the small or dry-weather flow a narrower 
channel than would be presented by a circular sewer of the 
same total capacity. Figs. 25 and 26 show two common forms 



Figs. 25 and all.—Forms of Sower. 


of egg-sections, with dimensions expressed in terms of the 
diameter of the arch. Fig. 26 is the more modern form, and has 
the advantage of a sharper invert. The ratio of width to height 
is 2 to 3, 

Built sewers are most commonly made of bricks, moulded 
to suit the curved structure of which they are to form part. 
Separate invert blocks of glazed earthenware, terra-cotta or 
fire-clay are often used in combination with brickwork. The 
bricks ore laid over a templet made to the section of the sewer, 
and are grouted with cement. The thickness of brickwork 
for sewers over 3 ft. in diameter should not be less than 9 in., but 
for smaller sewers laid in good ground at depths not exceeding 
20 ft. from the surface a thickmss of 4i in. will suffice if well 
backed up with concrete. The thickness of brickwork for a 
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sewer «{any the may be detennined in feet by the formula drf too, 
where if«*4epth of excavation in feet and r-extemal radius 
infeet. 

An egg-shaped sewer, made with two midmesses of brick, 
an invert block, and a concrete setting, is illustrated in fig. 27. 

Concrete is largely used in the 
construction of sewers, either in 
combination with bri^work or 
alyie. For this purpose the ctai- 
Crete consists of from 5 to 7 parts 
of sand and gravel or broken 
stone to t of Portland cement. 
It may be used as a cradle for 
or as a backing to a brick ring, 
or as the sole material of construc¬ 
tion by running it into position 
round a mould which is removed 
when the concrete is suffidently 
set, the inner surface of the sewer 
„ . , _ being in this case coated with a 

FIG. 27.-Bnck Sewer. thin layer of cement. A develop¬ 
ment in the construction of concrete sewers, whether laid in 
sectional pipes or constructed and moulded in situ, is the use of 
iron or steel bars and wires embedded in the material as a rein¬ 
forcement. Such conduits can be constructed of any size and 
designed to withstand high pressures. Fig. 28 is a section of a 
concrete sewer hkving a diameter of more than 9 ft. constructed 
with round rod reinforcement. .With regard to the method for 
calculating the proportions, generally speaking the thickness 
of the concrete shell should in no place be less than one-twelfth 

of the greatest in¬ 
ternal diameter of 
the tube, while the 
steel reinforcement 
should be designed 
to resist the whole 
of the tensile stress. 
Where the safe 
tensile stress in the 
steel is 8 tons per 
sq. in. P-the pres¬ 
sure in pounds per 
sq. in., and r= 
the internal radius 
in inches; the 
weight of the re¬ 
inforcement per 
sq. ft. = Pr/4S0, 
while its area at each side of the pipe per longitudinal foot, 
when /-safe tensile stress in the reinforcement in pounds, is 
12 Pr//. 

In determining the dimensions of sewers, the amount of sewage 
proper may be taken as equal to the water supply (generally about 
30 gallons per head per diem), and to this must be added 
(when the ’’ combined " system is adimted) an allowance 
” for the surface water due to rainfall. The latter, which is 
Mww*. generally by far the larger constituent, is to be estimated 
from the maximum rate of rainfall for the district and from the area 
and character of the surface. In the sewerage of Berlin, for example, 
the maximum rainfall allowed for is J of an inch per hour, of which 
one-third is supposed to enter the sowers. In any estimate of the 
aise of sewers based on rainfall account must of course be taken of the 
relief provided by storm-overflows, and also of the capacity of the 
sewers to become simply charged with water during the short time to 
which very heavy showers are invariably limited. Rainfall at the 
rate of 3 or 6 in. per hour has been known to occur for a few minutes, 
but it is unnecessary to provide (even above storm-ovetflows) sewers 
capable of discharging any such amount as this; the time taken by 
sewers of more moderate sire to fill would of itself prevent the dis¬ 
charge from them from reaching a condition of steady flow; and, 
apart from this, the risk of damage by such an exceptional fall wou d 
not warrant so great an initial expenditure. Enmneers differ widely 
in their estimates of the a^wance to be made lor the discharge of 
surface water, and no rule can be laid down which would be of general 
application. . , 

In order that sewers should be self-cleansing, the mean velocity 
of flow should be not less than aj ft. per second. The gradient 
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Fig. 28.—Ueinforced Concrete Sewer. Section. 
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necessary to teenn this is -calCoJated 00 p r lh d ^ wUCh are 
stated in the Suticle Hroitaiiucs iq.vi). The vdoefty of flew, V, is. 

when < IMie inclination, or ratia of vertical to horisontd i 
distance; m is the " hydraulic mean depth," or the ratio 
of area ci section of the stream to the wetted perimeter; end e is a 
coefficient dependiirg on the dimensions and the roughness of the 
chaimel and the depth of the stream. A table of values of c will be 
found in S s8 of the article referred to. This vdocito multiplied by 
the turea of too stream gives toe rate of ditcharge. Titolea to facilitate 
toe determination of velocity and discharge in sewers of various 
dimensions, iorms and gradients will bo found in Latham's and 
other practical treatises. 

Where the contour of toe ground does not admit of a aofficient 
gradient from toe gathering ground to too place of destination, the 
sewage must be pumped to a h^hcr level at one or more ■ 
paints in its course. To minimize tola necessity, and also 
lor other reasons, it is frequently desirable not to gather 
sewage from the whole area into a single main, out to 
collect toe sewage of higher portions of too town by a separate high- 
level or interception sewer. 

It is undoubtedly necessary to construct overflows for stosm 
water to connexion with combined systems of sewerage. No oom- 
bined sewer of such size as will make it comparatively 
sell-clcansing under normal conditiona can hope to carry 
oH the volume of water resulting from heavy tain. It air-rf.--. 
might be thought that toe overflow rcsulti^ irom a 
storm would consist ot nearly pure rain-water, but this is not the 
case, as toe pressure of storm water has the ellect oi scouting out 
from the sewers a ^uat deal of foul matter that is deposited when 
toe flow is small. This being the case it is obviously bad policy to 
take the overflow into a stream, which would thereby suner con¬ 
tamination. A bettor plan is to direct toe discharge into a dry ditch 
or channel whore the liquid may soak into toe soil and the aolid 
particles by contact with the air may quickly become oxidized. In 
agricultural districts it might be possible by arrangement wito 
farmers to run the overflow over grass-land, as it has good manurial 
properties. 

Occasionally when a sewer has to cross a stream or other ob¬ 
struction it is found impossible to bridge or car^ the pipe across and 
preserve its proper gradient. In such cases it must ix.' 
carried under toe obstruction by means of an foverted 
siphon. The exact form that should be given to inverted 
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corresponding with the banks with a flat cross-piece under too bod 
of the stream. The pipes arc invariably of iron and should be laid 
in duplicate, as they are liable to silt up in the fiat length. For this 
reason it is usual in constructing a ^pluin to place permanent chains 
in toe pipes, and these an periodically pulled backward and for¬ 
ward to stir up the silt. Brushes may also bo attached to the chains 
and pulled through from end to end. At either end of toe siphon 
pipes there are manholes into which the pipes ore built. Penstock 
vuves also should be provided at each end eo that aewage can 
be shut out of one or both of toe siphons at' fleiiied. for clearing 
puiposes. . - 

wimbling bays being prohibited, toe usual.ziMtbpd Of loading a 
high-level sewer into alow-lcvel sewer is by means of a ramp. 1 nia 
is constructed in conucxion with a manhole into which _ 
toe end oi toe high-level sewer is taken and finished - 
usually with a flap valve. Some distance back along 
this sewer a wide-throatedinuction is put in toe invert 01 ^ 

the sewer, and from toil,jetton a ramp-pipe is ISw-isref 

down to toe invert of the low-level sewer, so thiranha 
sewage in toe upper sewer instead of having g direct fall 
runs down the slope of the ramp. The ramp-pipe is usually con¬ 
structed of iron and is of smaller section than the high-level rewer 
because of the greater fail and pressure. 

In toe low-lying parts of townastiirago tanks are often constructed 
to receive toe sewage of such districts. They are periodical^ 
emptied of their contents, which are pumped up into toe m^ 
sewers through which toe aewage travels to the outfall. This storing 
of aewage alwuld be avoided whenever poMible. It is mnch better 
to provide for raising it as it is produced either^ by on 
installation of one or more automatic lifts, such as Adams s sewue 
lifts, or, where a large amount of material is to be dealt with, 
necessitating continual pumping, by a Shone ejector worked by 
compressed air. 

Sewer gas Is a term applied to the air, fouled by mixture with 
gases which are formed t^ the decomposition of sewage, and by 
the organic germs which it carries in suspension, that fills 
the sewer in the variable space above toe ifouul stream. 

It is nniversally recognized that sewer gas fi a medium 
{or the conveyance of disease, and in all well-designed 
systems of sewerage stringent precautions are taken to keep it out 
of bouses. It is equally certi^ that the dangerous character of 
sewer gas it reduced, if not entirely removed, by free admixture with 
toe oxygen of fresh air. Sewers should be liberally ventilated, not 
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otif iv tU* re»*on, but to pwent the «ir within them ir^ eyei; 
hnvinn itnpiewure railed (by sudden influx ot water) n considembly 
as t^orce the " trap) ” which separate it from the atmosphere of 
dwelUoM. The phut of ventiiatioii now most approved is the very 
ahnple one of ntaldng openings from the sewer to the snrftce of the 
strert at short distances—generally shafts built of brick and cement 
—and coverh^ tiiese with metallic gratings. Under each grating it 
is usual to hang a box or tray to catch any stones or dirt that may 
^ through from the street, but thepassage of air to and from the 
sewer is Mft as free as possible. The openings to the street are 
frequently made large enough to allow a man to go down to examine 
or clean the sewers, and are then called " manholes." Smaller 
openings, large enough to allow a lamp to be towered for purposes of 
inspection, arc coUeu" lampholcs," and are often built up of vertical 
len^s of drain-jflpe, 6 in. or 9 in. in diameter, and finuhed at the 
auirace with a cover similar to that used for a ituinhole but smaller. 
A lengtii of 130 ft. of pipe sewer is about the limit that can be sighted 
through. Lampholes are mostly used in the construction of pipe and 
other small sewers. 


To facilitate inspection and cleaning, sewers are, as far as possible, 
laid in straight lines of uniform gradient, with a manhole or lamphole 
at each change of direction or of slope and at each junction 
•gsswm “tains with one another or with branches. The sewers 
may advantageously be stepped here and there at man¬ 
holes. Sir R. RawUnson pomted out that a dlfierence of level 
between the entrance and exit pipes tends to prevent continuous 
flow of sewer gas towards the higher parts of the system, and makes 
the ventilation of each section more independent and thorough. 
When the gradient is slight, and the dry-weather flow very small, 
occasional flushing must be resorted to. Flap valves or sliding 
penstocks are introduced at manholes; by closing these for a short 
time sewage (or clean water introduced for the purpose) is dammed 
up behind the valve either in higher parts of the sewer or in a special 
flushing chamber, and is then allowed to advance with a rush. 
Many self-acting arrangements for flushing have been devised which 
act by allowing a continuous stream of comparatively small volume 
to Bccumu)ate in a tank that discharges itself suddenly when full. 
A valuable contrivance of this kind la Rogers Field’s siphon flush 
tank. When the liquid in the tank accumulates so tliat it reaches the 
top of the annular siphon, and begins to flow over the lip, it carries 
With it enough air to produce a partial vacuum in the tube. The 
aiphon then bursts into action, and a rapid discharge takes place, 
which continues till the water-level sinks to the foot of the bell- 
shaped cover. Adams's " Monster Flusher" is constructed on 
aimilar principles and is of simple and strong design. Its flushing- 
power is claimed to be greater than that of the ordinary siphon. By 
the use of this appliance, which is automatic in action, shallow sewers 
can be eflectivciy flushed. Fig. 39 is a section of a flushing chamber 

fitted with this 

rmo nhelaej ^povinm siphon. Such 

flushing appar¬ 
atus may be 
operated by a 
water-supply 
from an ordinary 
tap which may be 
regulated for a 
large or small 
flow. The cap¬ 
acity of flush 
tanks is a little 
difficult to deter¬ 
mine. As a rule 



Flo. 39.—Flushing Chamber for Shallow Sowers. 


III. Disposal^ op Sewage. —^The composition of domestic 
sewage is now fairly well known and is generally reduced for the 
purposes of comparison to a standard j that is to say, ordinary 
sew^e is that dte to a water-supply of about 30 gallons per head 
per diem. If the supply is less, and there is no leakage of subsoil 
water into the drainage system, the sewage wiU be stronger; 
COTversely, if there is leakage, &c., the sewage will be more 
dilute, but obvioudy, the quantity of impurities will, for any 
given population, be the same in amount. The subjoined taMe 
shows the kind of sewage referred to 
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tor all practical purposes we may soy that average sewage 


contains two tons of suspended matten in each million B«iiiT i n 
one-half of which b mineral matter. When, however, we come’ 
to a consideration of trade waste, the question becomes diflScult 
in the extreme, because of the great variety of trades, and the 
ever varying quantities added to the sev^e. Some of the prin¬ 
cipal trade wastes are from dye-works, print-works, bleach-works 
chemical works, tanneries, breweries, paper-makers, woollen- 
works, silk-works, iron-wotla and many others. In some cases 
one only of these trade was^ finds its way to the sewers ■ 
in others, several of them may be found. In some instances’ 
again, these trade wastes are of an alkaline nature, in others they 
are acid; the mixtures may be either, and of g^dy varying 
character. Next comes the manner in which sewage b dbeh^ed 
at the works. The flow is variable throughout the entire 34 hours, 
but in the case of sewers dbehorging domestic sewage only, such 
sew^e being of the standard strength, it wiU be a close approxi¬ 
mation to the facts to say that about two-thirds is discharged 
between the hours of 7 a.u. and 7 P.M., one-hidf during the eight 
hours of maximum flow, two-fifths during the six hours of maxi- 
muin flow, and about 7^ % p« hour during the two hours of 
maximum flow. These data will be sufficient for the design of 
the works intended for dealing with the sewage. Separate 
calculations must be made if there is trade refuse, or much 
leak^e of subsoil water. In very large systems, again, the 
maxima are rather less because of the time occupied by the 
sewage in travelling to the outfall from' the more remote parts 
of the district. In cases where one set of seWers is employed 
for both sewage and rainfall the sewage flow may be increased 
more than a hundredfold within a few minutes by heavy rain¬ 
storms. Of course the sewage disposal works can only deal 
with a small proportion of such flow, and the balance 
b discharged into some convenient water-course or other 
suitable pl^e. Even when the separate system is employed, 
M in the case of the smaller towns, the flow may be in- 
increased ten to fifteen times by rain, because it b unusual to 
carry two sets of drains to the backs of the houses. In design¬ 
ing outfall works, therefore, all these circumstances must be 
carefully considered. Again, when the sewage is pumped, as is 
frequently the case, the sire of the tanks must often be increased, 
because m the smaller installations the whole of the day’s 
sewage b frequently pumped out in a few hours ; this fact must 
also be remembered when designing filters. 

Nearly every town upon the coast turns its sewage into the 
sea. That the sea has a purifying effect b obvious. 'The object 
to attmned is its dispersion in a large volume of sea-water. 
As it is lighter than salt water it tends to rise after leaving the 
sewer; the outfall should, therefore, if practicable, terminate 
in deep water, so that the two liquids may become well mixed. 
The currents must be studied by means of floats, and in most 
cases the sewage must be discharged upon the ebb tide only, and 
then perhaps not throughout the entire period, the object ^ing 
to prevent it from being carried towards the shore. That the 
purifleation is effected mainly by means of living organisms is 
well esteblbhed, Md it has been u^ed by competent authorities 
that this system b not wasteful, since the organic matter forms 
the food of the lower organisms, which in turn are devoured by 
fish. Thus the sea b richer, if the land b the poorer, by the 
adoption of thb cleanly method of disposal. The next step is the 
partial purification of the sewage by means of a chemical process. 
When a town lies some distance up an estuary, as for example 
London, Glasgow, Rochester and many others, the dilution may 
be insufficient to prevent a nuisance, or the suspended matters 
may be deposited upon the foreshore to he uncovered at low 
water. The first sta^ of purification b then employed, namely, 
clarifi»tion in tanks. Practice varies with regard to tank 
capacity, but as a general rule it should be at least equal to half 
a day’s dry weather flow. Thb will enable the works manager to 
tarn out a good effluent, even in wet weather, when the volume 
b nrach increased. With regard to the practical effect of any 
particular treatment, it b now recoghizM that the matters in 
solution are scarcely touched by any chemical process that can 
be employed, but tte romoval of the suspended matter is a great 
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gain, as has been {soved in the case of London. Brkfly, a good 
chemical process will do about one-half of the work of purification; 
and in many oases it is not necessary to go further. With regud 
to the kind of chemical to use, lime, either alone or in conjunction 
witii alumimum sulphate or wi^ ferrous sulphate, is most 
frequently employed. When the resulting sewage sludge has to 
be tilter-ja^sed, lime is almost essential for the primary treat¬ 
ment of the sewage, in order to destroy the glutinous nature of the 
sludge. In the case of large towns like London, Manchester and 
Mford, the sludge is shomped in specially designed steamers, 
of 600 tons to loflp toittniirden, and discharge into the sea 
at a distance fw»m tl»e coast. The London outfall works have a 
fleet of six steimers, which convey the sludge out to Barrow 
Deep, a- ci^nel in tte North Sea about 10 m. east of the Nore 
lightship. Each veael has four oblong tanks having a total 
capacity of 1000 tons of sludge, which can be discharged in seven 
mmutes when the valves are fuUy opened. The sludge is dis¬ 
charged about *0 ft. under the water and being agitated by the 
action of the ship’s screws is very completely diffused. The 
sand and earthy matters soon subside and the organic matter 
is rapidly consumed by the organic life in the sea-water. A care¬ 
ful triicroscopical examination and chemical analysis failed to 
detect more than the merest trace of the mineral portion of the 
sludge, either in dredgings from the bottom of the channels 
or on the surface of the sandbanks. The cost of the disposal 
works out at about 4jd. per ton of sludge. 

In the case dl towns situated on rivers above the range of 
tidal waters, the further purification is effected either on land, 
or by means of artificial filters, or a combination of the two. 
The question of land treatment is frequently considered from 
the standpoint of so many persons to the acre; but the best 
method is to ascertain how many gallons per day an acre of lai^ 
will purify. As the quality of land varies greatly, the proper 
volume to be applied per acre can only be ascertained after a 
good deal of experience. The range lies between about 3000 
gallons per acre per day in the case of poor land, to about 30,000 
gallons in the same period iK the case of the best. I^t us assume 
an instance of the latter kind. The works have been designed 
on a basis of 1000 persons per acre, producing 30,000 gallons 
of sewage per day ; the land being of a highly suitable character, 
and the sewage having been clarified, success is assured. But, 
conversely, through faulty construction of the sewers, the sewage 
amounts, say, to 60 gallons per head; the land, unable to dial 
with the liquid, quickly becomes water-logged and offensive, 
and the works are a failure. Precisely the same remarks apply 
to artificial^Uters, which are always designed upon the basis of 
so many gidloas per square yard of filtering material. Many 
failures of both land and filters have been due to the fact that the 
actual sewSge flow was greatly in excess of the origin^ esti^tes. 
We may wy that clay soils lie at one end of the scale, Md very 
porous sands or gravels at the other; obviously, therefore, 
each case must be considered on its merits. It should be re¬ 
membered Aat when such moderate quantities as 3000 gallop 
per acre per day are applied to land, there is no necessity to 
remove tna'suspended matter; broad irrigation being resorted 
to, the land readily assimilates the solids, and thus one source 
of expense jnay be elimiiWtad. „ , . . ■ u j 

The artificial filters are now generally called bacteria beds; 
although filters have been in constant use in some cases, m 
for instance at Wimbledon, for a great number of years. The 
first filters constructed at these works were made m 1876, and 
were about 7000 sq. yds. in extent. With the growth of popula¬ 
tion additions have been made of at least five times that area. 
One of the original beds was used for crude sewage, but the 
mineral matter choked it completely, and experience pomted 
to the necessity of clarifying the sewage before filtration. 
Whether the treatment should be in open or in closed tanks, 
or whether chemicals should be added, has been much debates 
but seeing that ordinary sewage contains one ton of suspended 
mineral matter in each million gallons, it is clew th^ 
is not removed before filtration, it will be retamed in the filtws 
and ultimately choke them, as happened at Wimbledon. The 


common cesspool has been resuscitated and in^rovqd under 
the name of a septic tank. In Uiis the disintiH^on of the 
suspended matter is brou|^ about by anaerobic orguisms, 
and the liquid in passing slowly through the tank absorbs most 
of the gases due to the breaking down of the o^anic matter, 
TTiere is no oxidation at this stage. The liquid is next passed 
through artificial filters, of which there are many types. I\Tiat 
is known m a “ contact ” filter was constructed, probably for 
the first time on a large scale, at the London (Barking) works. 
The object sought to be attained wa that of making each 
cuWc yard of fitering material perform the same amount of 
work, and the least expensive way was apparently to close the 
outlet, and charge the filter with liquid, allowing it to remain 
in contact for about two hours, and then drawing it off so that 
the bed could be thoroughly aerated. No doubt a better way 
would be to distribute the sewage in the form of a shower of 
liquid, and work the beds continuously, but this involves a good 
deal of expense for spreading appliances, and a fall is necessary 
in the works, which is not always obtainable. Probably the most 
complete installation of the kind last referred to is that at Salford. 
Iron pipes are led over the surface of the filters, and spraying 
nozzles are placed at short intervals, so that the sewage is applied 
in the form of a heavy shower. But whatever form the filters 
ind applianc.es may assume, the final result is the same. If 
the beds are properly aerated, the aerobic organism wtablishes 
itself in prodigious numbers, and attacks the organic matter, 
breaking it down into harmless, soluble and gaseous products. 
It is, of course, assumed that the filters are adequate in area, 
and are properly managed. With regard to the materials to 
be employed in making sewage filters, it is now well established 
that the size of the particles has a more important bearing than 
their composition. At the same time, it may be remarked that 
materials with very rough surfaces, as for instance coke breeire, 
are more effective than those with smooth surf^es. Doubtless the 
former classes afford, in the interstices, a lodging for the bacteria, 
and no doubt a given quantity of material with rough surfaces 
will harbour greater numbers than the same amount of smooth. 

A reference must be made to the Manchester experiments. 
Tne experts’ report suggested the provision of 60 acres of filters 
for dealing with the sewage of,;the city, which is said to averse 
30 million gallons per day in ffly weather. But after inquiry 
into the merits of the proposiil the officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Board recommended that the filters should be 9* wres 
in extent, and that the effluent should be finished on land. 
Storm water filters to take the exce.ss after the sewage was diluted 
six times were also recommended, such filters being designed 
to pass 500 gallons per sq. yd. per diem. In this case clarified 
sewage was to be dealt with on filters 3 ft. 4 in. m dppth, composed 
of clinkers broken to pass a sieve with meihM'of in., but 
retained on one with meshes of lin. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the bacterial treatment of sewage hM scarcely as yet 
emerged from the experimental stage, but it wijl certainly 1» 
adopted in many cases where it is impracticable lo obtam good 
land in sufficient quantity for the purification of the sewage. 
With regard to the disposal of sewage-sludge in inland towns, 
until it has been fairly established by a long trial that bacteria 
will dispose of this material, the reduction of its bulk by means 
of filter-presses will be found to be the most satisfactory metlwd 
of dealiM, with it. The practical effect is the conversion of s 
tons of reBensive mud into 1 ton of hard cake, which may be 
-eadily handled and carted. The cost is usually about as. fid 
ler tem of cake, and a million gallons of average sewage produce 

ibout 8 tons. , 

The chief works of reference upon this subject are :---tolonei 
1 . C. S. Moore, Sanitary Enfinming; I-. Parkes and H. Ireiwood, 
and Public Health. A. J. Martin, The Sewate ^ ^ em , 
P. Poley, Law Affecting Sewers and Drams, I. J. Cosgrove, 
Principles and Practice 0/ Plunging, The ^rtfic^im ^ ' 

Zoloml E. C. S. Moore, New Tablet for the LornpUte SoMsmot 

■ianguilUt and KsUter s F<^sn»la /w Puriicl 

Zhannels, Pipes, Sewers and Conduits ; W. J. Dibden, The Purspes^ 
•ioHof Sewiue %td Water-, W. feinks, House ^ainOge ManutU, 
S. Rideal, S^age and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage. 
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SEWING MACHINES 


nWIRO ‘ HACHimn. TIw semug machine, as i» ^ cose 
With most mechanical inventions, is the result of the efforts of 
muiy persons, althot^h it would appear that the most merit- 
mious of these worked in ignorance of the labours and Successes 
of others in the same field. Many of the early attempts to sew 
by machinery went on the lines of imitating ordinary hand- 
.sewing, and all such inventions proved failures. The method of 
hand-sewing is of necessity slow and intermittent, seeit^ that 
only a (Mnite length of thread is used, which passes its full 
extent through the cloth at every stitch, thus causing the working 
arm, human or otherwise, to travel a great length for every 
stitch made, and demanding frequent renewals of thread. 

The foundation of machine-sewing was laid by the invention 
of a double-pointed needle, with the eye in the centre, patented 
by (harles F. Weisenthal in 1755, with the object of avoiding 
the necessity for inverting the needle in sewing or embroidering. 
Many of the features of the .sewing machine are distinctly 
.specified in a patent secured in England by Thomas Saint in 
1790, in which he, inter alia, described a machine for stitching, 
quilting, or sewing. Saint’s machine, which appears to have 
been intended principally for leather work, was fitted with an 
awl which, working vertically, pierced a hole for the thread. 
A spindle and projection laid the thread over this hole, and a 
descending forked needle pressed a loop of thread through it. 
The loop was caught on the under side by a reciprocating hook ; 
a feed moved the work forward the extent of one stitch; and 
a second loop was formed by the same motions as the first. It, 
however, descended within the first, which was thrown off by 
the hook as it caught the second, and being thus secured and 
tightened up an ordinary tambour or chain stitch was formed. 
Had Saint hit on the idea of the eye-pointed needle his machine 
would have been a complete anticipation of the modem chain- 
stitch machine. 

The inventor who first devised a real working machine was 
a poor tailor, Barthilemy Thimmonier, of St £tienne, who 
obtained letters patent in France in 1830. In Thimmonier’s 
apparatus the needle was crocheted, and descending through 
tne cloth it brought up with it a loop of thread which it carried 
through the previously made loop, and thus it formed a chain 
on the upper surface of the Mw. Though the machine was 
rather clum.sy, made principaH^^lvood, as many as eighty were 
licing worked in Pans in 1841, making army clothing, when an 
ignorant and furious crowd wrecked the establishment and 
nearly murdered the unfortunate inventor. Thimmonier, how¬ 
ever, was not discouraged, for in 1845 he twice pa.ented 
improvements on it, and in 1848 he obtained both in England 
and the United Kingdom patents for further improvements. 
The machine .Aw then m^e entirely of metal, and vastly 
improved on linKA^t model. But the troubles of 1848 blasted 
the prospects of the resolute inventor. His patent rights for 
Great Britain were sold ; a machine shown in the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 attracted no attention, and he died in 1857 un¬ 
friended and unrewarded. 

The most important ideas of an eye-pointed needle and a 
double thread or lock-stitch are strictly of American origin, 
and that combination was'first conceived by Walter Hunt of 
New York about 1832-1834. Hunt reaped nothing of the 
enormous pecuniary reward which has been shared among the 
introducers of the sewing machine, and it is therefdjfe-all the 
more necessary that his great merit as an inventor Sbuld be 
insisted on. He constructed a machine having a vibrating arm, 
at the extremity of which he fixed a curved needle with an eye 
near its point. By this needle a loop of thread was formed uiiAr 
the cloth to be sewn, and through that loop a thread carried 
in an oscillating shuttle was passed, thus making the lock¬ 
stitch of aU ordinary' two-thread machines. Hunt’s invention 
was purchased by a blacksmith named Arrowsmith, and a good 
deal was done towards improving its mechanical details, but no 
patent was sought, nor was any serious attempt made to draw 
attention to the invention. After the succeg^ of machines 

I " Sew,” for stitching with a needle, is a word common to Indo- 
European languages; a. Lat. sitere, Gr. inkr<re«r, ramW, Sansk. «v. 



based on his two devices was fuUy establshed. Hunt in 1831 

applied lor a patent; but his claim was disallowed on the ground 

of abandonment The most inqiortant feature in Hunt’s 
invention—the eye-pointed needle—was fiirt patented in the 
United Kingdom by Newton and Archbold in 1841^ in rnHnA^ n„ 
with glove-stitching. 

Apparently unconscious of the invention of Walter Hunt 
Elias Howe, a native of Spencer, Mass., directed his attention to 
machine-sewing about 
the year 1843. 101844 
he completed a rough 
model, and in 1846 he 
patented his sewing 
machine (fig. i). Howe 
was thus the first to 
patent a lock-stitch 
machine, but his in¬ 
vention had the two 
essential features—the 
curved eye-pointed 
needle and the under¬ 
thread shuttle—which 
were invented by 
Walter Hunt twelve 
years previously. 

Howe’s invention was 
sold in England to 
William F. Thomas of 
Cheapside, I.ondon, a 
corset manufacturer, 

Thomas Fig. i.—Howe's original Machine, 

secured in December 

1^46 the English patent in his own name, and engaged 
Howe on weekly wages to adapt the machine ‘for his manu¬ 
facturing purposes. The career of the inventor in London 
was unsuccessful; and, having pi^ed his American patent 
rights in England, he returned in’April 1849 in poverty to 
Ameri<». There in the meantime the sewii^ > machine was 
beginning to excite jiublic curiosity, and various persons were 
making machines which Howe found to trench on his patent 
rights. The most prominent of the manufacturers, if not of 
inventors, ultimately appeared in Isaac Merritt Singer (i8ii- 
who in 1851 secured a patent for his machine (fig. 2). 
Howe now became alert to vindicate his rights, and, after 
regaining possession of his pawned patent, he instituted suits 
against the infringers. 

/m enormous amount 
of litigation ensued, 
in which Singer figured 
as a most obstinate 
defendant, but ultim¬ 
ately all makers 
became tributary to 
Elias Howe. It is 
calculated that Howe 
received in the form 
of royalties on ma¬ 
chines made up to 
the period of the 
expiry of his extended *—Smger's original Machine. 

patent (September 1867—he died in the next month) a sum of 
not less than two millions of dollars. 

TTie practicability of machine-sewing being demonstrated, 
inventions of considerable originality and merit foUowed in 
quick succession. One of the most ingenious of all the inventors 
—who worked also without knowledge of previous efforts—was 
Mr Allan B. Wilson. In 1849 he devised the rotary hook and 
bobbin combination, forming the special feature of the Wheeler 
& Wilson machine. Wilson obtained a patent for his machine, 
which included the important and effective four-motion feed for 
moving the work after every stitch, in November 2850. In 
February 1851 William O. Grover, a tailor, of Boston, patented 
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his double duon-stitch actiMi, wbidi formed the basis of the 
Grover & Baker machine. In 1856 Jamn A. £• Gibbs (182^ 
1902), a.Virginia fanner, devised the efatm-stitch machine, im¬ 
proved auhsequentiy by j. Wilioox and now kiumm as the WiUcox 
3 c Gibbs. These together—-all American inventions—form the 
types of the various madtines now in common use. Thousands 
of patents have been issued in the United States and Europe, 
covering improvements in the sewing machine; but, although 
its efficiency and usefulness have been greatly increased by 
numerous accessories and attadmients, the main principles of 
the various maclunes have not been affected thereby. 



Flo. 3.—Chain Stitch. 


In machine sewing three Varieties of stitch are made—(i) the 
simple chain or tambour stitch, (2) the double chain stitch and (3) 
the lock stitch. In the first variety the machine work.s with a single 
thread ; the other forms use two, an upper and an under thread. 

The structure of the chain stitch is shown in fig. 3. The needle 
first descends through the cloth, then as it begins to ascend the 

friction of the thread 
/ against the fabric is suf¬ 
ficient to, iopi a small 
loop into wWh the point 
of a hook operating under 
the cloth plate enters, 
expanding and holding tlie 
loop while the neetlle nses 
to its full height. The 
feed then moves the fabric forward one stitch length, tlie hook 
with its loop is also projected so that when next the needle 
descends its loop is formed Within the previous loop. The hoaj^Bpi 
releases loop No. 1, seizes .and expands loop No. z, and in sos||^g 
draws up the previous loop into a stitch, chain-like on tlie under side 
but plain on the upper surface of the fabric. The seam so made is 
firm and elastic, but easily undone, for if at any point a thread is 
broken tbe whole of the sewing can be readily run out backwards by 
trailing the thread, just as in crochet work. To a certmn extent tha , 
imperfection in the chain-stitch machine is overcome in the Wild^U 
& Gibbs machine, in which each loop, by means of a rotating 

^ is twi.sted half a rcvolutBB 

after it has passed through its 
predecessor. The somewhat 
compUcated course of the 
threads in the double chain 
stitch of the Grover & Baker 
machine is shown in fig. 4. 

iTi. , rhaia Stitch was supplied 

Ro. 4.—DouHIt Ghaui btitch. ordinary bobbin and 

was threiuled through a circular needle of peculiar form. The machine 
was wasteful of thread, and the sewing formed a knotted ridge on^ 
under side of the fabric. 

The lock stitch is tliat made by all ordinary two-thread se' 
machines, and is a stitch peculiar to machine sewing. Its structl 
is. as shown in fig. j, very simple, and when by proper tension the 
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within the work it shows the same on both sides 
When, however, the tension on the upper thread 
fer thread runs along the surface as at h, held more or 
less tightly by the upper loops. It will lie seen that to make the lock 
stitch the under thread has to be pas.sed quite through the lo<^ of 
the upper thread. That is done in two principal ways. By the first 

plan a small metal shuttle, 
holding within it a bobbin of 
thread, is carried backward 
and forward under the cloth 
plate, and at each forward 
mos'ement passes through the 
upper thread loop formOd by 
each succeeding stroke of the 
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Flo. 5.—Ikock Stitch. 


needle. Such is the principle devisgd by Hunt, introduced by 
Howe, and improved by Singer and many others. The second prin¬ 
cipal method of forming the lock stitch consists in seizing the loop 
of the upper thread by a rotating hook, expanding the loop and 
passing it around a stationary bobbin within which is wound the 
under thread. The method is the tevention of A. B. Wilson, and 
is known generally as the Wheeler ft Wilson principle. The rotary 
hook seen at ft,-tig. S, is so bevelled and notched that it opens 
and expands the upper thread loop, causing it qiute to enclose 
the .bobbin of under thread, after wbicti it throws it oft aim the 
so-formed lock stitch is pulled up and tightened cither by an 
independent take-up motion as m later machines, or by the 
expansion of the next loop as in the older fonns. The tebbin A, 
lentietilar in imm, and its case B, fig. 6, fit easily into a circular de- 
presaioo witiiin the hook, agamat they are held by the bobbin 
holder a, fig. 6, ^ . .. ‘ 

IntermSiate between the shuttle and the rotary-hook macbmes 
ia the oaciUatlng-shuttJe machine introduced by the Singer Co. The 
ahuttie it book-formed, not unlike the Wilaon hook, and it carries 
within it a capeciouB circular bobbin of thread A, fig. y. This ahutUe 


la dnvan by an oaciitetingdrivwii^ withio w • «, 

and, instead of Kvolving 9(>inD|«tp>y. like the Wilfotf book, it 
lates only in an arc of tjo”, so mr as ierves fo catch and dedr the 
upper thrnd. The osc^tni^iahuttie and rbmy-Bfi^’iifabliom 
work wttl) great aatoothneasanilmpafttty.i •.' ■I 

Sewing machiiuiiace oowiuBde ipbundieda of isntietiealor.||p«(ial 
kinds of work. Some, for example, m:9,|Cgpiab|q,pf perfoemug.t^ 



Fiu. 6.—Rotary Hook, Bobbin, and Bobbin Caae 
lor k Wilaon Machine), 



most complicated operations m ornamental stitching, a horizontal 
right and left motion, in addition to the ordmary vertical motions, 
licmg for tins purpose often imparled to Uw needle bar; others will 
.sew button-boles at the rate of tl or 10 a mmute, while others again 
will sew on the buttons, making the required number of stitches, 
stopping automatically with the needle at its highest point, ami 
cutting the tlircads of) close to the underside of tbe work. In some 
cases two or more needles are fitted, producing parallel tows of 
stitches; with a maclune liaving 12 needles a siu^e.operation m^y 
make as many as 24 ,oix> stitche-s a minute. Special forms of maclune 
are designed to meet the requirements of the ^ove - sewer' me 
umbrella-maker, ftc. In sewing carpets the great weight at 
material makes loeding difhcult, and Ihorefeae maclums have beim 
invented that move along the carpet, wluch itself remains sMwiuuy. 
The earlier forms were hand-worked : the two leitgUis of were 

.stretched across the room, am! the machine travelled IWng the 
seam, followed by the operator, wlio turned it by means of a hand- 
crank. One ol tlieso macliincs was capable ot doing the work of eight 
or ten liand - sewers. With later tomis, operated by elecUietty or 



Fig. 7.— Singer Oscillating Shuttle. b 1 

other po^And running along a track, the carpet is stiptcb«|kiaiifl 
sewed so llpidly that one power, machirtq d,ocs the i!Hprk,o|jBigUt or 
ten hand maclune;. The ititroduction of sewing machines has 
volutionized the bbot and shoe industry, and boqks afe stitched by 
machine, the Btebmer trire-sewlng machine ahd ^ythlhread-sewii^ 
machine being prominent representatives of this clp^ 

BEX (I«t. sixus; ponibly connected 'with stcare, to cut), the 
character of being either oaale or female, which can be attribirted 
to the vart majtffity of animals, but lesif ri^ectly tb 
plants, where the so-called male and female; org^, .w,4(n«*rs, 
aie part of sexless generation ^ II>a>BOf>ucriOKr PUuiU). 
ihe prim^ distinction of sex resides-in tbe «saeafMieii|gmtt of 
repr^uction (9.#.). An orgmism that contt^ 
tissue or mass of tissue known as tbp testis, producing ^ 

XXIV. 24 a 




femri otits known m tpmnatotoa, is « ; an o^aniwn 

^tuning'ttie tumie Hrhfch produces ova is known as a female; 
one prowcw ova ml spennatozoa is a true becma- 
phrodite; and one producing neither, if it bebi« to fbe sexual 
ganmtion. is known as a neuter, although neuters are for the 
most part incomplete females. The primary sexual tissues and 
the gametes we described in the article RxpaoDucnoN (Animals). 

Associated with the presence of the prim^ M^oductive 
organs there may be a large nODber of otherf|iaracters, and 
attempts have iwsn made to Sbssify the.se as secondary and 
tertiary sexlffi ehacfsters. It is impWsible tb define a series of 
logical Mtsgttfisa^^ich anypccessory cfuvacter will find its 
inevitalwnl^flxlt ai^veni^ {wacti^ diMl^tion first made 
by Juhs iimDW dra%; between dslmcters directly 

auxiliary fCtwesses of repiroduction and &ose which, 

althoughiajiuM to one sex, are not immediately connected 
with repr^wiM.^rocesses. We may then make the division 
into (i) Sexual Qiaracters (A. Essential-, power of 

producing rMjiectiv^ ova and spermatozoa. B. Auxiliary -. 
possession of sexnai and reservoirs, ptromittent and 

copulatory organs, organs associated with oviposition, gestation, 
parturition, and nutntion of the immature young in any stage); 
and (a) Secondary Sexual Characters (diwences between the 
sexes in size, shape, appearance, ornarmtation, armament, 
colour and coloration, voice, and instincts and habits not directly 
associated with the reproductive processes). 

Those characters which are here grouped as primary are 
described in the wticle Reproduction. It is sufficient to repeat 
that in many animals only the essential primary characters are 
present. There is much diversity in the possession of secondary 
sexual characters, and in many cases these apparently are absent. 
Amoi^ mammals it is impossible to distinguish the sex without 
examination of the reproductive mrgans or observation of the 
sexual habits, in such cases as the domestic cat, the tiger and 
mimutther fbline animals, hyaenas, bears, rabbits, hares, mice 
and a^Bt number of others. So also among birds there are many 
cases where the sexes are alike, as for instance, some humroing- 
Wrds, porrots, owls, cranes, kingfishers, and many small birds 
such as robins and hedge-warblers. In reptiles and batrachians, 
in fish and a very large nugfl^of invertebrates there are no 
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visible secondary sexual chi 

C. Darwin, in the portion of the Descent of Man devoted to 

Selection in relatim to Sex," brought together what rcmainB the 
most complete and valuable account of the existence and distri¬ 
bution amidst uiimatB of secondary sexual characters, and it would 
iw HPpygcticabie here to give more than the most summary descrip* 
tion w Jpoupe of facts involved. AmonA Crustacea the sexes 
fr^uoAtly dm|Hfeut in most cases the difieronom concern auxiliary 
pnmMdian^^Bsuch as the possessiqa of intromittento^ clasp- 
mg OJBM. a^^noes in size are frequent; in the higb«^|iecapods 
lower Crustacea the females frequ^tly teing 
larger, theTHsparity being extreme in some of the parasitioCcn4iwls 
and Isopods where the males are minute and attached to tte fe^Bs, 
wlalst in the Cirri}iedes, os Darwin hhneelf disfxivered,, Very i^Kite 
complementary males nigy live as parasites In the msntle cavity of 
large herma^rodite or female forms. Amongst ISrachnid-s con- 
^uous difiesences in colour and size occur, Qie males generally 
being unaUen more active and possessed of relatively longer ap- 
pendom, and more higidy decorated. Amongst Insects, the differ¬ 
ences between the sexes may be very great, quite apart from those 
relating to intromittence, prehension of tlie female, oviposition, or the 
higlusr development of sense organs by which the maJ||lcan more 
readily giwk out the fem^s. In many ca.ses the nuie^Bwinged. 
mef^;Mw|ng^lindgirulMike. In a lew instanceaiBPhiales are 
highly pugnaCteu^ Mid are furnished with special weapons for fighting 
wtth their rivals. Amongst the Homoptera and Orthoptera there are 
many instances whet* the males possess organs c^bie of producing 
loud sounds, and these hre rudimentary or absent in the females, 
whilst in other case*, both sexes produce call-notes. ParticiUailv 
amongst Um Coteoptrfta, the males may differ very greatly from the 
lecudw in the shape of the body and may be decanted with extn- 
O ^iiar y ^Wtlw of .ttu!, bead and thprax. The most notable sexual 
^nreq^ aie in coioratian, and whilst there are many instances 
ixith seiMe bre Inconspicuous, and a few where both are 
baHiaai, there are sciil more where tlmmales differ frefe the fMalcs 
W wpleariof moraitomqiicusai patterns and of brighter colours. 
KIW DC SMd of Insects in general that it is the more common case 
*** sex^ characters to exist in sutJi a degree that the 

somU lady be distlngaished at a glance. 


Among Fishes, secondary sexual ohancten ate oemnum,. Snhiii. 
are devdoped on the head and pectoral fins of the males of ST 
Rays, but it is probable that these may he auxiliary primtuv cSt 
acters, .usefnl in the prehension of tte female. In the 
a csrtilagInOM projection, developed daring the breeding aSuZ’ 
appears on the UK>er surface of the point of the lower jaw wSwZ’ 
old males the jaws become book-Uke and the teeth are meatlv i 
creased in size. In the thornback, the adult male has the 
sharp-pointed and backwardly-directed, while those of the fem-il 
are fiat and pavement-like. In almost aU fidies the male* when St 
are smaller than the females, and may be much smaller. Bea^ 
stiff, hau-like structures, elongated processes of tue fins tubml^ 
and imuiy other str^turcs tliat may be classed as ornaments iSZ 
their function is unknown, occur in males and are absent in feiS^ 
Differences m pattern Md eotom are extremely frequent, teeme 
much more marked in the breeding season, and are of such a 
that the males are more conspmuous. Among Batrachia, diffoS 
between the sexes m size and general shape are not striking, w 
there are many instances of the males exlfibiting crests, or 
pn^si^s which may be cUcssed as ornaments, and peculw patted 
and bnght colours, during the breeding season. 

Sewudary sexual differences appear in tlie vast majority of birds 
The slmpe ^om differs markedly, but differences in size are common 
sometim^,M|n birds of prey, ffie females, and sometimes, as in the 
affies of the oraestic fowl, tlie males being lai^. In a large number 
of instances the males are very pugnacious and are better anued; the 
b^ies and musculature being U^vier, tUe beaks and claws stronger 
while spum or knobs on the wings and spurs on the kgs may bt' 

§ resent only in the males or be relatively small in the females 
pecial ornaments such as crests and wattles, combs, carbuncles 
excrescences of the skin, and elongated or peculiarly shaped feathers 

* tremely frequent, and are developed or intensified in the 
ig season, and in the vast majority of cases confined to tlie 
The voice almost invai^bly varies with the sex, is associated 
with the breeding period and is much more highly developed in the 
male, whilst structural developments such as modifications of the 
trachea, vocal sacs and resonators and differences in the larynx are 
frequently present and on the whole distinctive of the males. Differ- 
is in colour and pattern are extremely well marked, and these are 
known to be associated witli the brecdhig period, which in many 
!S is preceded by a moult, after which tlie sexual plumage is 
iumed, or the colour of the naked parts intensilb. In a few ex¬ 
ertional cases such as some button-quails (Tumix), painted snipes 
{Rhynchaea), phalaropes {Phalaropu^^nd cassowaries, the females 
exceed tlie males in sue and brilliai^^Md it is interesting to notice 
that in such cases the usual distinct^bi habit mjube reversed, the 
females being pugnacious, aggressive, and cour^B of the males, 
whilst the latter are shy and may attend to tlgpiDoil' Such ex¬ 
ceptions are so rare that they may be called abnormal, for the rule 
among birds is that where secondary sexual characters are displayed, 
ornamentation, voice, brilliant pattern and colour, pugnacity and 

• rousness are distinctive of the male. Secondary sexual differ- 
s of the same nature are abundant among mammals. The males 
usually larger and have greater strength with corresponding 
bones and muscles, and courage and pugnacity. Special weapons 
of offence or defence are common and are usually limud to the males 
or more highly developed in them; familiar instance^B the horns ol 
cattle, sheep and antelopes, the canine teeth, the of Bio fioD- 
The antlers of the stags are certainly used in combats between tlie 
males, but in their more extreme development they may he classed 
as sexual ornaments. The males of many maramEUs emit powerful 
odouia-Auring the breeding season, whilst their voices, whether as a 
battle cry or a caU to the female, ore frequently more powerful. 
Crests, tiuts and mantles, nidimenw^ in the female, conspicuous in 
the m^e, are extremely common. Dulerences in pattern and colour 
are rare except in monkeys, but when these exist ttMy are usually 
found in the male. 

The sexes, then, are distinguished by primaipr and secondary 
characters, ffiese two cat^ories being convenient rather than 
logical. Ihe real dividing fine is between the essential primary 
sexual character, the presence of a male or female gonad, and 
the various auxiliary and secondary differences which appear in 
every grade of elaboration. Jt is to be noted, moreover, that all 
the other sexual characters dc^nd on the activity of the essential 
pnmary character. Immature males and females are closely 
alike; the ausdliary and secondary sexual characters almost 
invariably begin to sfipear only when the gonads become mature, 
and fade away when these are injured or destroyed by accident, 
disease, senescence or artificial interference, and finally, when the 
activity of the gonads waxes and wanes periodically, there is a 
eortes^ding periodicity in tl^ display « the secondary char¬ 
acters. A numW of oliservations and experiments support the 
conclusion that the gonads, in addition to tiieir obvious function 
of producing the sexual cells, discharge secretions into the blood 
and tissues, and that these internal secretions or hormones. 
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are the phftiolagioal stimuhis which awakeos the development 
of Mwiliar y and gecondarv sexual diaractwa. 

Auxinaiy primary and secondary sexual charuters are so 
many and various that general statements regarding them are 
difficult and uncertain. In the broadest lashion, however, the 
following generalizations appear to be true. S^ndary sexuid 
chwacters ne^ to appear at puberty. Youi^ or immature forms 
resemble the sex in which such characters are least marked, 
while the young and the undiatir^iAed sex resemble ancestral 
forms. The sex that is distinguished is usually the male, and 
the characters are usually hypertrophies or specializations of 
characters that appear in the females and the young. (It is 
to be remembered that specialization may he the result of the 
suppression of characters as well as their ^uisition, and there 
are a remarkable number of cases in which we may, at least 
tentatively, picture the bright sexual colour of males as due to 
the suppression of a pigment which masks them in the female.) 

Hermaphroditism is the condition in which go najs p roducing 
ova and gonads producing spermatozoa are contaudn the same 
individual. Its distribution in the animal kingdmiPI irregular, 
and apparently independent of natural affinity, and the balance 
of opinion is in favour of regarding it not as a primitive condition, 
but as a secondary acquisition. C. Claus has pointed out that 
it is frequent among sessile animals, as for instance Sponges, 
Anemones, Corals, Polyzoa, bivalve Molluscs, and Tunicates, 
and sluggish animals such as many of the worms and 
whilst it is extremely common amongst almost every kiW of 
parasitic animal. The obvious suggestion is that if the condition 
be primitive, it has been preserved, and if not primitive, acquired, 
tiecause in animals of such habit, the chances of sexual congress 
would be greater than if the sexes were separate. Against such 
an interpretation, however, it must be noticed that in tnM 
hermaphrodites the sexual maturity of the male and femw 
gonads is not Coincident, so that cross-fertilization commonly 
occurs. Self-fertilization is said to occur in the fish Serranus. 
and it certainly occurs in uany parasitic Trematodes, in Tape¬ 
worms and a few Nematod^ The real meaning of the occurrenw 
of the condition remains obscure. Both gonads are present in 
many Sponges, in the Ctenophora, in many Anemones and 
Corals, in degenerate Hydroids such as Hydro, in most Turbcl- 
larians and Trematodes, in all the Tapeworms, in a few Nematodes, 
in many Chaetopods, in the Leeches, in a few Brachiopods and 
in many Polyzoa. It is absent in most Echinoderma and 
Arthropdda, but occurs in Cirripedes and some Isopods. It 
occurs in some bivalves, such as the common oyster, cockle 
and clam, and is present in the Euthyneurous Gastropods and 
in Pteropods. Amongst vertebrates it is rare. A number of 
observers have urged that the vertebrate embryo passes through 
a hermaphrodite condition. J. T. Cunningham and F^ansen 
have stated that a testis is embedded in the ovary of^^oung 
hagfish (Myxine) and that Ite ripens before the ovar^pt later 
observers have disputed tl» interpretation of the facTs, In a 
few fish and some Batrachia, hermaphroditism has been demon- 
strated, but it is not certain, whether as a normal or aberrant 
occurrence, whilst in many of the Batrachian cases,^M animals 
are known to be normally unisexua^The term hern^jWu'oditism, 
however, has been applied frequeiuHto cases of a dillcretit kind, 
in which there is no evidence of th?^ntial sexual organs teing 
affected, the appearances relating wholly to the auxih^ 
primary or the secondary sexual ctoacters. It is most proteble 
that such conditions differ entii® from true hermaphroditism. 
With regard to the auxiliary primary organs, and especially 
the genit^ ducts and external organs of sex, m a mjorrty of 
cases as in vertebrates, the embryonic or you^ul condition 
is undifferentiated, and so to say, contains the mitim material 
which may be elaborated by specialization in one direcUon or 
the other, by the proliferation of certain portions and tte 
suppression of others, into th*structures characteristic of the 
mate or of tite female. Somet^, growth tato plpi without 
normal ffifferentiation, sometimes the ^cialiiation m one 
direction lags, with the result that a dubious appearanre wises. 
Subsequent dissection, or the approach of maturity, however. 


make it plain that the dubiety was superficial and that the 
gonad of only one.eex. was prawnt. Among m a mm al s, including 
man, every normal mate retains relics of the female side of 
und^erehtisted condition of the aeoessoiy sexual organs,, whijst 
every normal iemate contains similar if less welLmarked te^ 
of the mate conchtion. Apparent hermaphroditism depend!^ 
on a dubious condition of the secondary sexual characters , is 
equally widespread in possibte occurrence. Anmngst insects 
which have be«i much studied, such as the butterflies and moths, 
many curious conditions have been described ; sometimes the 
pattwn and colour of the upper and under sides, sometimes of 
different parts of the same wing, sometimes of difiereiit wings, 
present the characters of different sexes. Among birds and 
mammals, the secondary sexual characters of one sex, su^ as 
size, pattern or colour, weapons or habits, may appear in animals 
with the gonads of the other sex, in every degree of develop¬ 
ment, reaching to an apparently complete reversal. In many 
cases these abnormal occurrences are associated with arrest of 
the functional ^vity of the primary organs of sex, by disease, 
accident, or^fly, and the failure of the necessary stimulus 
would cert^fc' serve to explain cases where Ute apparent 
reversal is oKaore than the suppression of a specialization in 
one direction. Tl^jkcts, however, go further; it appears as 
if the suppreshion^Fferaaleness allows the development of a 
latent maleness. 

Determiruttion of Sex .—Answers to the question why a particular 
individual becomes a male or a female fall into two groups, in 
one of which it is supposed that external conditions determine 
the result, in the other that the sexual cells differ from the first. 
G. Canestrini suggested that the sex was determined by the 
number of spermatozoa which entered tlie ovum, but fuller 
knowledge of the details of fertilization (see REPROnucrioN) 
has made it plain that only a single spermatozoon normally 
conjugates with the ovum, whilst polyspermy, if it occur, results 
only in abnormalities which do not proceed to full devtjlfflpment. 
Professor Thury in 1863 and C. Diising in 1883 urged tiiat ova 
fertilized .soon after ovulation gave rise to females, whilst those 
impregnated later produced males. Some evidence exists as 
to the effect of delay in fertilization ; V. Hensen (1881) suggested 
that females were produced when both ova and spermatozoa 
were in the most active condition, and H. M. Vernon (1898) 
has shown that in hybridizing Eehinoderms the fresher gamete 
appears to exert a greater influence, but it ciuinot be said that 
there is definite evidence as to the determination of sex on such 
lines. J. D. Hofacker in 18*3 and M. T. Sadler in 1830 coltec^ 
a large series of statistics from which they drew the conclusion 
that when the male parent is older, more males are produced, 
whilst many observers have attempted to drew conclusions 
from the comparative v^our of the parents. _ Popular belief 
and some observations with regard to the breeding of dome^c 
aninals have ted to the inference that the sex of the offspring 
tends to be that of the least vigorous parent, and such a theory, 
as it would appear to imply the existence of a natural law for 
rectifying the proportions of the sews, ^ gained more attention 
than the facts supporting it would justify, and several unbiassed 
observers have interpreted the events in the sense that the 
vigorous parent produces his or her own sex. It is to be noted 
that such theories of relative vigour do not necessarily imply 
that external conditions determine the sex, for they would apply 
equally were it the case that there was a power of selection 
amongst gametes of predetermined sex. A large number of 
investigators have been led to believ^ that conditiotts of nutrition 
are of unportance, and this view is specially plausible in the case 
of vertebrates, if it be accepted that the embryos paw throiah 
a hermaphrodite condition. E. Vung found that when tadpolre 
were reared under normal conditions, the proportion of mate 
to female was about as 43 to 57, but that when a flesh dtet was 
provided theoercentage of females was very greatly increasef 
It has liii^iTi i 1 that when Aphides m under the favouraWe 
conditions msummer temperature and^itrition, tihey produce 
only females, but that the advent of autumn brings with it an 
equality in sex production. Mrs Treat showed that starved 



tiiei^lbn turned intomaiM ; E.Maup«»,in'd»ecwof Rotifer*, 
•nd obsenw in tite ca«s of *ome Crumcea, tave sm^y 
pointed to • relation between abundant nutrition' and the 
CTcessive production of females. In near^ wery case,Wwer, 
Other observers have either obtained conflictiM results, or placed 
another interpretation on similar results, whilst in none of the 
rases has the factor of selective mortality been sufficiently 
excluded. Even were it proved that a correlation existed between 
excessive diet and over-production of females, ithnight be that 
the incidence of mortality was differential. Many attempts 
have been made to derive information by examining the statistics 
of human births in times of ^enty and of hardship, but the 
results are inconclusive. C. Darwin, reviewing the evidence, 
was disposed to believe that the proportions of the sexes varied, 
that the tendency to produce male and'female offspring was 
inherited, and that by a process of natural selection it was 
adjusted to the needs of the species, but he was too cautious to 
lean to any particular view as to the nature of the determining 
factors. C. Diising (1883 and 1885) abo believjd in the exbtence 
of such a power of adaptation or adjustmei^la^ attributed 
it to the action of a large number of external ^fcditions. P. 
Geddes and J. A. Thomson (1889) similarly cime t^me conclusion 
that factors external to the sexual cellMH a predominating 
importance, and the.se authors linked thPRtermination of sex 
with their general theory of the nature of .sex. They regarded 
sex as an cxpre.ssion of an alternating rhythm of anabolism and 
katabolism to be observed throughout the living world, and 
supposed that femaleness was specially associated, was in fact 
an outcrop of the anabolic or constructive processes of living 
matter, whilst malcness represented the katabolic, destructive 
or Kbeniting proces.ses. Their view ranges many diverse facts 
in apparent harmony, but has to encounter many facts that 
apparently contradict it. In a later work J. A. Thomson 
himself (1907) assigns less weight to his own theory, and quotes 
with i^l^ovai T. H. Morgan’s suggestion that the determination 
of sex may be brought about in different fashions in different 
cases. 

Tlieories as to sex being predetermined in the sexual cells have 
been numerous, but it is only recently that any exact evidence 
ap})eiuing to point to such a concluaon has been adduced. When 
parthenegunesis (see Rkpxouuciion) was first being investigated, 
it wa.s found that egg.s which gave rise to females were different from 
those which produced males, but when it was demonstrated that at 
least in many CB.ses there was the further difference as to whether 
the eggs were fertilixad or not, it was assumed that the presence 
or absence of fertilfaation determined the sex. Physiciaais liave 
repeatedly propounded the theory that one ovary produces eggs 
capable 01 developing only into females, tlie other only those capable 
of becoming males, and the suggestion has been made that in the case 
of human bein^bvulation takes place alternately from the ovaries. 
From this it ’wdidd follow that were the sex resulting from one 
fertilization known, the sex of a subsequent fertilization could be 
predicted, or by choosing the date of fertilization, selected. These 
views, however, rest on no satisfactory evidence and remain Ain- 
eomlatsd with any observations as to the structure of the eggs 
themMives. On the other band, more exact workers, using modem 
cytological mstJiods, have accuntulatcd striking facts as to the 
existence of different kinds of sexual cells, the differences relating 
Chiefly to the nuclear changes which occur in ovogenesis and spermato- 
genesis, and have been establislied with more certainty m the cose 
al the spermatozoa. £. B. Wilson (1909) has given a full summary 
and discussion of various interpretations of these observations. In 
over a hundred species of insects, Myriapods and Arachnids, two 
khuls of spermatosoa are produced. The spermatozoa sife formed 
in pairs, and the mother cell whirii gives rise to each pair eidubits, in 
the ordinary iatbion of nuclear ^vision, paired chromosomes, one 
member of each pair passing into each spermatozoon. The mother 
cell contains also an unpairevelement, consisting in its simplest form 
of a tingle targe thromoSom«, but sometimes represented 1 ^ a group 
of pectmar chromosomes, whkh, for convenience, Wilson terms the 
" X ” element, or " heterochromosome.'' The " X ’’ element passes 
into one or other of the spe rm a to zoa, from which it results, that 
spermatosoa of two kinds are formed in equal numbers, the difference 
being the presence Or absence of the " X " element. Eggs fertilized 
by spermatosoa containing the *' X " element faecom^emates, those 
fatilised by spennatupa without it become nu^b -There is 
amdance that in some lAes (s.g. bees) thg Miermatozdnevoid of the 
'X " element degmenRc, witlr the result fhpt any fertilized eggs 
:mnst proauce fetftoles. 

B. B. Wflson's suggestiott, advanced in the most cautiousway, is 


that tlie>‘' 'X ” element refemd to in the Iwt paracrngi fe the 
determinant, or at least the index, of amc, and further that the difiet. 
eoce between the male and female organism is that tin mak coi^ 
from an egg which, developing either parthenogenetically or^er 
fertilizatiou, contains only a tingle unit of -te " X " elcmmit wMfe 
the female starts from an ovum which, whether developing aftn 
fertilization or parthenogenetically, contains the two " X " units 
lire ovum of .a sexual egg in the nrocess of maturation dl^ds half 
its normal complement ol the “ X " element; If it be fertilized bv a 
spermatozoon containing an " X " unit it gives rise to afcmdle • «n 
be fertilized by one without this it becomes a male. A large number 
of different forms of nuclear change have been described in the 
maturation of normal and parthenogenetic eggs, and by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity it is easy to select from toesc various processes 
(bodes of nuclear division which if they actually occutred in the 
appropriate instances would adapt Wilson's hypothesis to cases in 
which piurthenogenetic eggs give rise to males or to females. In 
some individual instances the process which the hypothesis would 
demand appears actually to occur. 

Various workers on Mendelian lines (see Mbxdbusm) have 
endeavoured to correlate the facts discussed by Wilson and their 
experimental mquiries into the inheritance of primary and second¬ 
ary sexuaj^^acters, with the additional difficulty, absent from 
Wilson’s t^Hjhesis, that their theory requires them to suppose 
the unfcrtiBwl cells to be unisexual. W. E. Castle suggested that 
both males and females were Mendelian male-female hybrids witli 
respectively male and female dominance, and that m the usual way 
disruption took place in the formation of the genn cells, with the 
result tliat male and female spermatozoa and male and female ova 
were produced. Tie assumed further that there was a selection or 
repulsion in fertilization, so that ova and spermatozoa bearing the 
sabmsex never conjugated. C. Correns assumed the male to be 
seifl^rbnd, the female to be homozygous or pure female, the male 
character being dominant. Ova were, therefore, unisexual, always 
female, while spermatozoa were either male or female, and when a 
female egg was fertilized by a female spermatozoon the result natur¬ 
ally was a female, but when it was fertilized by a male spermatozoon 
the result was a sex-hybrid appearing as a male because of the 
(Ipminance of male characters. Correns’s theory avoids the unlikely 
ijppotition of selective fertilization, but breaks down in those cases 
<» iiarthenogenesis where the uniertihzed egg prodwed by a female 
gives rise to a male. W. Bateson reverses the theoty of Correns and 
supposes that the female is a hybrid wiUi lemaleness dominant, wlule 
tile male is pure male. The female in fact contains a factor which 
makes her female whilst the male is a jpale because it is without tliis 
factor. Tills view, however, leaves unraplained the existence of two 
kinds of spermatozoa and involves a senes of elaborate hypothe.ses to 
reconcile it with cases of parthenogenesis. L. Doncaster has eUbu- 
rated the extremely ingenious suggestion that the Mendelian pairs 
are not male and lemale, but male and absence of sex and female 
atid absence of sex. The male is a pure male but produces two kinds 
ol spermatozoa, those with the determinant for sex and those without 
it. The normal female is a sex-hybnd and produces male and lemale 
eggs m equal numbers, and it is aasumed that there is a selective 
fertilization, female eggs being fertihzed by male .spermatozoa and 
giving rise to females, whilst male eggs are fertilized by .spermatozoa 
without the sex factor and give rise to males. In cases of partheno¬ 
genesis, it is supposed that there are two kinds of lemales, the result 
of fertUization by different kinds of spermatozoa, and tliat those 
going tlirough different kinds of maturation processes give rise with¬ 
out Tertjl^tion to males or to females. Doncaster has discovered 
many j^^testing details of the maturation proceases in insects which 
agree jHVhis suggestion. The MenAlian interpretations, however, 
are monPlngenious than conclutiveflpt at least they combine witli 
other work in supporting the probaomty that the determination ot 
sex depends on the sexual cells and not on conditions influencing the 
developing embryo. Similarly they combine with otiier woro in 
pomtiiig to the conclusion that the male organism difiers from thc 
leraale t))^be absence of sqmething present in the female. The 
Mcndaliai^nerpretations akst that male and female sex deter¬ 
minants arc different in kinlHKVilson's interpretation suggests that 
they differ only, so to say; in quantity. Both interpretations 
harmonize with the observ^ fact that cases in which a female 
assumes male characters arc much more frequent and much more 
definite than cases in which a |||k assumes femaleness. 

Theory of Sexual Dimorphtm.—Haks and lemales may be 
alike, ap^ {rom their possession of male or female gonads, 
or may differ to .almost any degree. It is plain, therefore, that 
althoi^h the presence and the maturity of the gemads may be. 
and probidily are, the immediate stinuitos to the appearance of 
the secondary differences, they cannot be the prime cause. Why, 
although equally potent sexu^y, do. some-males and females 
differ, others reiembie one anotMr ? . 'This is a question distinct 
from that of the -primary determkiation of sex and -the mechanism 
by which it is brought about, C. Darwin’s theory of sexual 
selection remsunz the only comprebeasive suggestion, like bis 
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theory of the Origin of Species, it is not * theory of the oi^ 
of variations. He starts from the observed fact that variations 
occur and are transmitted; he suppose that by natural selection 
individuals favoured by suitable variations are preserved, ud 
that in such a fashion the divergence which leads to the origin 
of species has come about; he also supposes that by sexual 
selection, or preferential mating, the difierences between male and 
female have been brought about. “ Courage, pugnacity, perse¬ 
verance, strength and size of body, weapons of aU kinds, musical 
organs, both vocal and instrumental, bright colours, stripes 
and marks, and ornamental appendages, have all been indirectly 
gained by the one sex or the other, through the influence of love 
and jealousy, through the appreciation of the beautiful in sound, 
colour or form, and through the exertion of a choice ; and these 
powers of the mind manifestly djpend on the development of 
the cerebral system ” (Descent of Mn, ii. p. 402). The characters 
to be accounted for are confined to one sex and are in close 
relation with the breeding season and breeding habits. In those 
cases where they differ from the females, the malei^lte the most 
active in courtship, and the best armed, and are whdered tlie 
most attractive in various ways. They fight with their rivals 
for the possession of the female, or display their attractions 
before her, and either by conquest or by being preferred have an 
advantage over less favoured males. Darwin was in some doubt | 
as to how far it could be shown that such favoured individuals 1 
had a chance of leaving more progeny, except in cases where | 
males were polygamous or much more numerous than females, ■ 
but he suggested that on the whole the more vigorous female ] 
would be the first to breed and to choose the more attractive 
males, or he captured by the stronger males. A. R. Wallace 
was unable to accept the theory of sexual selection except in 
the most limited way, and in particular laid great stress on the 
want of evidence, to which Darwin himself has called attention, 
that females prefer more highly ornamented males. He thought 
that natural selection was sufficient to explain sexual differenres 
such as the possession of weapons, scents and call-notes. With 
regard to colour and pattern, he regarded these as natural 
outcrops of specialized structure, better displayed in more 
vigorous animals, and therefore likely to increase under natural 
selection. The inconspicuous patterns and dull colours of 
females he believed to depend on natural selection, and to be 
associated with the greater need for fenmles to be inconspicuous 
whilst engaged in their duties to their young. More ^ent 
writers have shown that in a large number of cases brilliant 
colours and patterns are in themselves really protective (see 
Colours of Animals), so that the facts left to be explained 
by the theory of sexual selection are still further restricted. 

’ Bidliogracmy.— W. Bateson, Mendel's Principles of Heredity 
(iqoo) (with a good list of Mcndelian fiterat"''®) : 

OpHscula eoologica (1861-1864): W. E. Castie, The Her^ity of 
Sex." Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. (Harvard, 1003), xl. Nil 4 , C,.^rrc^, 
Ficstimmung u. Vererbung des GescMechtes (1907)».J* Cunamgliam, 
‘iemal Dimorphism (1900) ; C. Darwin, Descent of JWan and .Sefer/ion 
m Helation to Sex (1871): L, Donca.ster, “ G^etogmese, ^ 

Fly " Proc. Roy. Soc. B., vol. Ixxxii. p. 88 (1910). C. Dusmg, Dm 
Regulierung des GescMecHtsverhaUnisses bei 

schen, Tiere, und Pflamen (1884) asidjena Zetlsch. (1885), P. ^dcs 
and J. A. Thomson, The Evolution of Sex (and cd., i‘^i) (witli v^uable 
listsif references); U. Hensen. " Ayaiologie dei ^ugung, in Her¬ 
mann’s Handbuch der Physio^te. vi. p. 304 ’ 

die EigenschttfUn, welche stch bet Menschen und Tterenauf dte NKh; 
komnSn vererben (Tubingen, 1828); A. Russo, Modtficaaom ^rt- 
mentali dell' elemento epithelide delT 

keeuA (Lincei 1Q07) m. 0. 313 I T. Sadler, The Law of P^tRa- 
Kra (tsio) ; L.’sSa’ dJ SexuaieTerhdltniss^ Thmv 

burg' 1875); J. A. Thomson, Heredity (1908) ; Professor Thurv, 
Cf«r dasCesJx der Erseugung der Gesd^emr 
H M Vernon Far»alio» <» Animals and Plants { 1903 ) • "• 

WaUaie SSrwfms*. (1889): E. B. Wilson, “ gj 

Delermikatiott and Heredity of S« (1909), P’ »^ 
I'influenee de la nature des atoents sur k sexuahti, m Co^s 
Rendus Ac. Sci. Paris, xciii. (1881). J „ 

8BXBY, BDWABS (d. 1658), English soldiw, Iweller 
and conspirator, was a private soldier in Cromwell s regiment of 
horse adien first heard of about 1643. He ^osed the propowl 
to disband the army in 1647 J and as one of the ^ 

resisted aU attempts to come to an arrangement wrth Chailes 1 ., 


and advocated extreme demoorade doctrinett He twa te die 
rank of colonel, but ww deprived ol hit commiisiott in 165s. 
When CromweU assumed tte title of lord protector, Sexby 
became dhe of his most violeat opponMits, and in idss 
bring together the levellers and the royaiista in a combinetaon 
to overturn the government. Compelled to fly from England, 
he intrigued with the Spanish government with a view to restoT' 
ing Charles II., as the only feasible plan for destroy ing Cromwell; 
and he was concerned in several plots to assassinate the pro* 
tector. About 1657 he wrote the celebrated apology for tyran- 
mcide entitled “ Killing No Murder," under the pseudonym 
William Allen, which was printed in Holland and distributed 
m England. In July 1657 he was arrested in disguise in England, 
whither he had come to attempt Cromwell’s assassination, and 
he died in the Tower of London on the 13th of January 1658. 

SEXPARTITS VAOLT, in architecture, a name given to the 
single bay of a vault, which, in addition to the transverse and 
diagonal ribs, has been divided by a second transverse rib, 
forming six conqjartmcnts. The principal examples are those 
in the .Abbaye-anx-Hommes and Abhaye-aux-Dames at Caen 
(which were ^probably the earliest examples of a construction 
now looked upon as transitional), Notre Dame, Paris, and the 
cathedrals of Bourgaa, Laon, Noyon, Senlis and Sens; from 
the latter cathedral dte sexpartitc vault was brought by William 
of Sens to Canterbury, and it is afterwards found at Lincoln 
and in St Faith’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

SEXTANT, an instrument for measuring angles on the celwtial 
sphere. The name (indicating that the instrument is furnished 
with a graduated arc equal to a sixth part of a circle) is now only 
used to designate an instrument employing reflection to measure 
an angle ; but originally it was introduced by Tycho Brahe, 
who constructed several sextants with two sights, one on a fixed, 
the other on a movable radius, which the observer pointed to the 
two objects of which the angular distance was to be measured. 

The imperfections of the astrolabe and cross-staff for taking 
altitudes (see Navigation) were so evident that the idea of 
employing reflection to remove them occurred independently to 
several minds. R. Hooke contrived two reflecting instruments. 
The first, described in his Posthumous Works (p. 503), had only 
one mirror, which reflected the light from one object into a 
telescope which is pointed directly at the other. Hooke s second 
plan employed two .single reflections, whereby an eye plwed at 
the side of a quadrant could at the same time see the images 
formed in two telescopes, the axes of which were radii of the 
quadrant and which were pointed at the two objects to be 
measured. This plan is descrilied in Hooke’s Animadversims 
to the Machina Coekstis of Hevelius, published in 1674, while 
the first one seems to have been communicated to the Royal 
Society in 1666. Newton also studied this subject, but nothi^ 
was known about his ideas till 174^) when a description in his 
own handwriting of an iastrument devised by him was found 
among Halley’s papers and printed in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions (No. 463). It consists of a sector of brass, the mc of 
which, though only equal to onc-cighth part of a circle, is divided 
into 90°. A telescope is fixed along a radius of the sector, the 
object-glass being close to the centre and having outside it a 
plane mirror inclined 45* to the axis of the telescope, imd inter- 
cepting half the light which would otherwise fall on the obj^ 
glass. One object is seen through the telescope, while a movable 
radius, carrying a second mirror close to the first, is turned round 
the centre until the second object by double reflection is seen in the 
telescope to coincide witli the first. ||t before Newton s plan was 
published the sextant in its present rorm had come into practiaU 
use. On May 13, 1731, John Hadley g|pri^ an ‘ ‘>ctont, 
employing double reflection, and a fort^lit later he exhilHtM 
thT instrument.' On the 20th of May HaHey suted to the 
Royal Society that Newton had invented an instrument founded 
• Hadley described two different constructiOTs: in one the 
telescope waagbeed along a radius as 

it was &ced in the way afterwards umvetsiaiy adwted ; an octot 
of the fiixt construction was made in the susm« of 
to a statement made to the Royal ^lety by Hadley a brother George 
on Feb. 7,1734. 
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on the Mune principle, and iiad coramumcated an account (ri it to 
the society in 1699, but on search being made in the minutes 
it ■was only found that Newton bad shown a new instrument 
“ for observing the moon and stars for the longitud'e af sea, 
being the old instrument mended of some faults,” but nothing 
was found in the minutes concerning the principle of the construc¬ 
tion. Halley had evidently only a dim recollection of Newton’s 
plan, and at a meeting of the Royid Society on December 
i6, 1731, he declared himself satisfied that Hadley’s idea was 
diflermt from Newton’s. The new instrument was tried in 
August T7,?2 on board the “ Chatham ” yacht by order of tiie 
Admiralty, and was found satisfactory, but otherwise it does 
not seem to have superseded the older instruments for at least 
twenty years. Hadley’s instrument could only measure angles 
up to 90° ; but in 1757 Captain (iunpbell of the navy, one of the 
first to use it assiduously, proposed to enlarge it so as to measure 
angles up to iso°, in which form it is now generally employed. 

Indepmdently of Hadley and Newton the sextant was 
invent^ by 11100188 Godfrey (1704-1749), a poor glazier in 
Philadelphia. In May 1733 James Logan wrote to Hdley that 
Godfrey had about eighteen months previously Khowed him a 
common sea quadrant ” to which he had fitted two pieces of 
looking-glass in such a manner as brought two stars at almost 
any distance to coincide.” The letter gave a full description 
of the instrument; the principle was the same as that of Hadley’s 
first octant, which had the telescope along a radius. At the 
meeting of the Royal Society on January 31,1734, two affidavits 
sworn before the mayor of Philadelphia were read, proving that 
Godfrey’s quadrant was made about November 1730, that on 
November 38 it was brought by G. Stewart, mate, on board 
a sloop, the “ Truman,” John Cox, master, bound for Jamaica, 
and that in August 1731 it was used by the same persons on a 
voyage to Neirioundland. The statement that a brother of 
Godfrey, a captain in the West India trade, sold the quadrant at 
Jamaica to a Captain or Lieutenant Hadley of the British navy, 
who brought it to London to his brother, an instrument maker 
in the Strand, is devoid of foundation.* 




The figure shows the constructioo oi the sextant. ABC is a light 
iamowork of brass in the shape of a sector of (10°, the limb AB havmg 

a graduated arc of silver (some- 
times of gold or platinum) inlaid. 
It is held in the hand by a small 
handle at the back, eitlter ver- 
\ tically to measure the altitude of 

an object, or in the plane passing 
through two objects the angular 
distance of which is to be found. 
It may also be mounted on a 
stand. CD is a radius movable 
round C, where a small plane 
mirror of silvered plate-glass is 
fixed perpendicular to the plane 
of the sextant and in the line 
CD. At D is a vernier read 
through a microscope, also u 
clamp and a tangent screw for 
givii^ the arm CD a slow motion. 
At E is another nprror " the 
horizon gla.ss,'' also peipemU- 
cular to the plane of the sextant 
and parallel to CB. F is a 
small telescope fixed across CB, 
parsdlel to the plane CAB and 
pointed to the mirror E. As 
only the lower half of E is 
silvered, the observer can see 
fttough the onsilvored half, while 
I reflected from the " index 

, -- 1 thence through F to the 

observer s eye. If CD has been moved so as to make the image of a 
star or of the limb of M sun coincide with that of the hoti^i, it is 
seen that the angle SCl^the altituA* of tlie star or solar limb) equals 
twice the angle BCD. Thd Ihnb ' AB is graduated so as to avoid 
the uecessity of doubling the measured angle, a space marked as a 
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' See Professor Rigaud, Naut. Mat. v«d. ii. No. ai.,.* John Hadley 
was a country gentlemwt of indepenMnt moans, and Ifiafact that he 
was t he first to bnng tbb construction of reflecting telescopes to any 
p erfac tiop has made many autliors believe that he was a professional 
iBStrumant maker. His brother George, who assisted him, was a 
barrister. m 


deg^ on the limb being in reaUty only 30'. The vernier prefetaWv 

01 ^ extended type, i.«. a vernier whose divisions ate twice tl» 
distance apart of those on the arc, should point to 0“ o' o' wh«i 
the two Mirrors are paraUel, or in other words, when the direct and 
reflected images of a distant object coificide. 

'The sextant was formerly much Used on land for determinine 
latitudes m which case an artificial horiion (see below) is required 
but It to now been largely superseded by the portable altazimuth or 
tneoaolite, while at sea it continues to be indispensable. 

The telescopes employed in sextants are of two kinds : the direct 
for the more ordinary observations; and the inverting, for astro^ 
nomito work, one of the eyepieces of wliich should be of high 
magnifying power, not less than is diameters. Each eyrmicce to 
two parrs of wires, each pair perpendicular to the other, and dividing 
the field of view into nine divisions, of which the central is square. 
Contacts should be made as nearly as possible In the centre of this 
square. It is convenient if the telescope is fitted with an interrupted 
tunmd to screw into the colto of the up and down piece. Both 
mirrors are supplied with coUured shades of different degrees ol 
shade, and may be used either singly or combined for sea ^serva- 
tions; th^ are subject to errors of refraction, due to non-parcllclism 
ol the sides ol the glass. Coloured eyepieces of ixeutn:! glass ot 
different mtewties are fitted to slip on and off the conically ground 
surface of eyepieces of the telescope; they are used for index 
error and fof observations in the artificial horizon. Introducing 
no refraction eiror, they also ensure the suns being of the sauu* 
b^liancy ; a very important point. Tlije up and down piece, when 
adjusted to equalize the suns, will bring the axisof the telescopcnearlv 
e^cily in line with the edge of the silvered surface of the hurizoii 
glass, which is the best position for observing, and from this it must 
never be moved until the equal altitude or other observations arc 
complete. 

For observations on sliore the sextant should be mounted on a 
stand. In an improved form of stand, the bearing which carries tht 
sextant is square, and the whole bearing revolving on a centre is 
coutroUed' by a clamp and tangent .screw. The counterpoise should 
ej^tly balance the sextiuit, and they may be fitted to allow for 
adjustment. A iunall spirit-level fixed on one of the arms oi tht 
pixtant stand, and another level pivoting round tlie pillar on the 
uidex Iw of the sextant carrying the microscope, working in a plant 
parallel to that of the instrument, and fixed by means of a set screw, 
ap of use m placing the sextant exactly in the required position when 
observing faint stars. With the telescope pointing to the centre oi 
the artificial horizon, the direct and reflected images of the sun ai 
any convenient altitude are made to coincide. The levels are then 
adjustfxl and permanently fixed by their set screws. To observe a 
faint star, ii is only necessary to set its double altitude on Uu- 
sexUiit, turn the iustrument and the stand to bring the bubbles oi 
thep re.spective levels in the centre of their runs, and move the stand 
until the telescope points to tlic centre of the artificial horizon and in 
the direction of the star, when the direct and reflected images will br 
seen in the field. A small electric light fitted on the arm carrying thv 
microscope, and worked by a dry tottery, enables the sextant to be 
read at night. 

The artificial horizon in common u.se consists oi a glass trough con¬ 
taining mercury and protected from the wind ^ a glass roof. The 
glass in the roof should be ol the best quality, and the facc.s of each 
pane of the trough accurately paraUel. A new form ol horizon 
consists of a shallow rectangular trough of metal gilt. After cleansing 
the surface by wetting it with a lew drops of dilute sulphuric acid 
a drop of mercury is rubbed on until the whole surface is bright, 
when a very small quantity of amalgamated mercury added will 
form an even horizontal surface. The dross is wiped off with a 
broad camel-hair brush. In this shaUow trough waves are killed 
almost instantaneously. 

The horizon is placed upon a stand, consisting of two iron plates, 
the upper resting on the lower, supported by three long large-headed 
screws, by means of which it can be levelled. If the stand is raised 
off the growd a foot or so, on a firm foundation, thus bringing the 
artificial hmlzon closer to the telescope, faint stars are more easili 
observed, and the movement of the sextant necessary to keep the 
star in the field, owing to its motion in the heavens, will be lessened 
A lantern placed on the ground behind, or a little on one side of, the 
obseiver, and faintly showing on the artificial horizon, will suffi¬ 
ciently illuminate the wires of tto telescope on a dark night. 

Adjustmeuts .—The planes of ftth the index glass and the horizon 
glass should be perpendicular to the plane of the instrument, and 
they should al» be parallel to ode another when the vernier is set 
to zero. The line of coUimatiou of the telescope must be parallel to 
the plane of the sextant. This adjustment, though less liable to 
uter than either of the others, should be examined from time to 
time as follows;—With the sextant mounted on a stand, move the 
indra so as to separate the direct and rHlccted images of a star by 
a distance nearly equal to the length of the parallel wires of the 
totaSeope, and turn the eyepiece until, thediwA ifnage of fha star 
coinciding with one extremity of the wire, the rejected image 
coincides with the other extremity; the wires will then be parallel to 
the plane of the sextant. Select two bright stars and make a coin¬ 
cidence of the reflected and direct images on the middle of one wire, 
aad then cm the middle of the oriier. If the two readings agree, the 
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^diBstment ia con«ct; if not, the adjiutinc tctOw* in tbe collar of the 
tn> and dovnt piece must be moved nntil the ooincideaae is exact 
*'■ String error ” is very important, but cannot corrected. In 
an indifferent instrument it may be eufficiesit to vitiate the result of 
any observations on one side only oi tire senith. It arises from the 
occontiicity of the centres oi tte index ann and of the arc, and varies 
wittt the angle measured, being generally greater as the angle in¬ 
creases ; but the index arm becoming bent, or any part of the frame 
receiving a blow which alters its shape, the flexure of the instrument 
Irom varying temperature, and defective graduation, will aU produce 
errors which it is generally iroposable to disentangle, and they arc 
aU Included in the one correction for centring. This correction is 
found by comparing the angle measured by the sextant (corrected 
for index error) with the true angle. The most accurate method, 
because it employs a large number of observations for the same or 
nearly the same angle, is by observations of pairs of circum-meridian 
stars in the artificial horizon at various altitudes. Double the 
difietence between the resulting latitude by each star and the mean 
latitude will be the centring error far an angle equal to the double 
altitude of that star, that is, the angle actually measured by the 
sextant, index error being ascertained and applied before working 
out. Measurement of the angles between stars, compared with their 
calculated apparent distance, is another method. At Kew Observa¬ 
tory (National Physical Laboratory) the centring error is determined 
for certain angles by fixed collimators. Including, as it docs, errors 
from so many causes, the correction does not remain perfectly steady, 
and it should be ascertained from time to time. In a good sextant 
the error should not exceed one minute over the whole of the arc. 

SEXTON (an early corruption of “ sacristan,” properly the 
keeper of sacred vessels and vestments, Med. Lat. sacrislanus or 
sacrisia), a minor officer of an ecclesiastical partsh. In the early 
church the sexton was identical with the osiiarius, or door-keeper, 
whose duty it was to open and shut the church at certain hours, 
guard the church and all it contained, and prevent the heathen 
and excommunicated from entering. The duties of the modern 
sexton are practically those of the ancient sac;ristan. He has the 
custody of the church keys, is responsible for keeping the church 
clean, for the bell-ringing and lighting, and looks after the vest¬ 
ments and instrumenla of the church, but the duties may vary 
by custom in different parishes. Where his duties arc confined 
to the care of the vestments mA instrumenta the right of appoint¬ 
ment of a sexton lies in the churchwardens ; if his dutip are 
confined to the churchyard the right of appointment is in the 
incumbent, and where his duties extend to both the right of 
appointment is jointly in the churchwardens and the incumbent. 

By custom, however, he may be appointed by the parishioners. 

He usually has a freehold in his office, and in some parishes is 
entitled to certain customary fees. , . 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS (ind and ^rJ centuries a.d.), physician 
and philosopher, lived at Alexandria and at Athens. In his 
medical work he belonged to the “ methodical” school (see 
Asci.epiadks), as a philosopher, he is the greatest of the later 
(ireek Sceptics. His claim to eminence rests on the facts that he 
developed and formulated the doctrines of the older Sceptics, 
and that he handed down a full and, on the whole, an impartial 
account of the members of his school. His works are two, the 
Pyrrhonian Hypotyposes and Against the Mathematici (ed. 

Fabricius, Paris, 1621, and Bekkcr, Berlin, 1842). 

Sec Broohard, Us Sceptiques grees (1887); Pappenheim, Lehens- 
verh&Unisse des Sextus Empiricus (Berlin, 1875); Jourdan, 

Empiricus (Paris, 1858) ; Patrick, Sextus Empiricus and the Greek 
Sceptics (1899, with trans. of Pyrrk. Hyp. i.) : also ScBPTl* 

CISM. , 

SEYCHELLES, an archipelago in the Inchan Ocean, consisting 
of forty-five islands — besides a number of rocks or islets 
—situated between 3* 38' and 5° 45 ' , 5 ®° 55 ' 

53° so' E. Together with the Amirsntes, Cosmoledo, Aldsbra i esteemed 
and other islands they form the British colony of Seychelles. 

The outlying islands lie south-west of the SeychellM group and 
between that archipelago and Madagascar. In all ninety islands 
with a total area of over 156 sq. m. are under the Seychelles 
government. There are in addition 40,000 to 50,000 sq. m. of 
coral banks within the bounds of the colony. 

The Seychelles lie, with two exceptions, towards *e centre 
of a large submarine bank and are all within the 50 ffithoms line. 

Mahi, the largest and most central idand,-is 934 m. N.N.W. of 
Mauritius, 970 m. E. by N. of Zanzibar and 600 m. N.E. of the 
northernmost point of Madaga-scar. The other chief islands form 


two principal groi^: (i.) Piaslin, 26 m. N^N.E. of Uaht, uid the 
adjacent smaller islands of La Di^e, Ffliciti, East Silver, 

Silver, Curieuse and Aride; (li.) Silhouette, 14 m. W. Ity N, of 
Mah6, affd North Island. The most easterly island is Frigate, 
the most southerly Platte; on tbe northern edge of the reef 
are Bird and Denis islands. The general aspect of the i^ands 
is one of great beauty and fertffity, and ill the opuiion. of 
Cieneral C. G. Gordon they formed the Garden of Eden. 

Mah6 is 17 m. long, and from 4 to 7 broad and of highly 
InegulaT shape, with an area of about 55 sq. ni. Tliere are anall 
area.s pf lowlands, chiefly at the mouths of the river valleys, 
but most of the island is mountainous, and in general, the hills 
rise abruptly from the sea. There are ten heights betwwn 
1000 and 2000 ft., and seven over 2000 ft. The highest pomt 
is Mome Seychellois, 2993 ft.; next comes Trois Frircs, 

Both these mountains are in the northern half of the island. The 
main ridge runs north and south along the line of the greatest 
diameter, and from the heights descend many torrents, the whole 
island being well watered. The principal harbour, Port Victoria, 
is on the north-east coast in 4° 37' S., 55° 27' E. It is afmroaohed 
by a deep channel through the coral reef which fringes the entire 
eastern side of the island. Of the small islands close to Mahe 
the chief are St Anne and Cerf, off the east, and Conception wid 
Th6rAse off the west coast. 

Praslin Island is 8 m. long and from 1 to 3 m. broad, has an 
area of alxiut 27 sq. m. and its highest point is 1260^ ft.; la 

Digue covcrs4sq.m. and its greatest height isii 75 ft.; Silhouette 

is roughly circular in shape, covers 8 sq. m. and culminates m 
Mon Plaisir, 2473 None of the other islands exceeds 1} sq.' m, 

Geology. - Except Bird and Denis islands, which arc of coralline 
limestone, the Seychelles are oi granite, with in places frmgi^ teeis 
of coral based on granite foundations. The granite is of tha rom® 
formation or closely related to that of Madagascar and uiroughoUj 
the islands is closely uniform in its composition, but exhibits dil^ of 
finer grain. Tlic rocks are deeply furrowed and cut mto ridges, 
evidence of the long period over which they have been subjected 
to atmospheric influences. There is no sign of malrine achon owsf 
four-fifths of the islands, which nowhere exhibit any trace of volcanic 
action, recent or remote. The islands are regarded as a rcmnarit of 
the continental land which in remote geological ages united bouto 
Africa and India, j. Stanley tlardiner supposes that when first eflt 
off the Seychelles were the size of the present bank—about i*,®^ 
sq. m. This cutting off was caused laigely by subsidenw, thoqpl 
partly by marine action, 'Ihe subsequent dwindhng of the i2,oqp 
sq. m. to 15(1 divided into many sm|Jl islands is attributed to mamc 
action which had its chief force in Ilie Eocene and Miocene periods. 
(Cf. " The Indian Ocean," Geo. lourn. vol. xxviii., iqob). . 

Climate. -The chmate is healthy and equable, and for a boptoal 
country the temperature is moderate. It varies on the coast horn 
about (.8” to 88” F., falling at night in the higher regions to Oo or 
55” F. The mean coast temperature slightly exceeds 79 inc 
south-east monsoon blows from May to October, which m dty 
season, and the west-north-west monsoon from DocembCT to March. 
During April and November the winds arc variable, avotage 
annual ramfall on the coast is loO’S in. 1 it inctuasra to awut l^ in. 
at a height of boo ft. and at heights exceeding 2000 ft. is aWut 150 «• 
The ScychoUcs he outside the track of the hurricanra wtoch occgsion- 
ally devastate Kiunion and Mauritius and are also immune poin 
earthquakes. The pubhe health is good, and fevers and plague ore 

and Fauna. - Both flora and fauna incMe 
peculiar to the Seycheiles, Of these tlic best known is tJic 
\echellarum, a paL tree indigenous only in 
since introduced into Curieuse—noted for its ^ 

Maldivc double coco-nut or coco de mer. Tlic nut was ■‘>"8 
only from sea-borne siiecimens cast up on the *J;^''c^d ottc 
coaato, was thought to grow on a submannt- pa«n, a^d^ lwn(j 


exorbitant 1 

100 ft., and shows enormous t—.. ..._ — , 

only in the islands is the capucin (N or^o sechellaru^, 

a afriirino tnattire in tile landscape.. This toic haa 


dead trunks are a striking feature to‘*1® tvteu. 

almost completely foUfen a victim to theajvwes ^ a gr n 
probably introduced from Mauritius. The idauds were 
densely wooded, but only patches of "toato 

mounto zone of Mah4 was in 1909 acanir?d 
reafiorestation purposes. Tius zone also wclu^d 
remaining iMgtaons of indigenous forest. The fore^ ^ was 
belt res^Hed^ose of the coral islands of the ncigh^ur^ pwte 
the Indian Ocean. Characteristic of this region we the i^grovc 
and Paiutanus, and. »little inland, the bwyan 
Hemandta. The coco>nut, now a conspicuous ieatare of the coa« 
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taK M ptObtbiy not todignuMB. Tbe toreiits qt the gtqmtio land, 
9^ iwlcfa typicaljpatcbei remain, bad the cliaracteriatica oi a tropical 
odiat teg^, pa^, ahrvbe, climbing and tree iema growing tuxuri- 
Mtly, the tree* On the mountain aides, such as the Pandanus sechel- 
latum aending doiwn roots over the rocks and boulders fAm jo to 
loo It, Of timber trees the liois gayac has disappeared, but bois do 
for {Stadtmqnaia sidtroxylutt) and bois de natte (Mtba sechellarum) 
still Rouridi on Silhouette Island. Bcsidn the cutting down for 
building terpOMs of the timber trees the jiingle was largely cleared 
for the planmtion of vamlla; wbilo a muttraide of other tropical 
plants have bees introduced tending to tbe extermination of the 
indigenous flora. The most important of the trees introduced since 
1900 are various kinds of rubber, including Para (Hevea Brasiliensis), 
which grows well. For other introduced plants see below, Industries. 

The Tiidigenous fauna, so far as its limited range affords comparison, 
resembles that of Madagascar. It is deficient in mammals, of which 
tlie only varieties arc the rat and bat. The dugong, which formerly 
frequented the waters of the islands, does so no longer. The reptiles 
include certain lisards and snakes ; the crocodile, once common, has 
been cxterminaM. Land tortoises have also disappeared,' but one 
freshwater q«cies {Slernothaerus stnuatus) is still found; and the 
adjacent seas, ermtain many turtles. Three coccilians, three batra- 
cluans (including a mountain-frequenting frog) and three fresh-water 
crustedeans are also indigenous, and about twenty-six 8pecic.s of 
land aheUs. The islands are the home of a large number of birds, 
uicliiding terim, gaxmets and white egrets, though most of the in¬ 
digenous species are extinct. The neighbouring seas abound in fish. 
Among the domestic animals introduced arc the ass and pig. 

Inhabitants .—Like Mauritius, Rdunion and Rodriguez the 
Seychtlles were uninhabited when first visited by Europeans; 
though foments of ruins found on Praslin and Frigate islands 
may indicate the presence of man in earlier centuries. The 
islands were colonized by Mauritian and Bourbon creoles; the 
white element, still prevailingly French, has been strengthened 
by the settlement of several British families. The first planters 
introduced slaves from Mauritius, and the negro element has been 
increased by the introduction of freed slaves from East Africa. 
There has been also an immigration of Chinese and, in larger 
numbers, bf Indians (mainly from the Malabar coast). An 
official; re{wrt issued in 1910 stated that the greater part of the 
valuable town property had passed into the hands of Indians, 
and that Indians and Chinese had the bulk of the retail trade. 
Of the coloured population those born in the Seychelles of 
ugro, or negro-Indum blood are known as “ enjants des ties." 
They speak a rude creole patois, based on French but with a 
large admixture of Indian, Bantu and English words. The 
Srychellois are of fine physique, and are excellent and fearless 
sailors. • 

At the census of 1881 the inhabitants numbered 14,081, in 
1891 the figure was 16,603 ““‘I *9°! the population numbered 

t.9)*37i 6f whom 9803 were males and 9432 females. The popula¬ 
tion on December 31st, 1909, was officially estimated at 22,409, 
w •49’59 persons per sq. m. The pure white population is about 
600. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. 


Agriculture and Industries. —Apart from fisheries the wealth of the 
islands depends upon agriculture, and the industries connected there¬ 
with. These arc fostered by the government, which In jqoi created 
an agricultural board and established a botanic station at Victoria. 
Spices (cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs) were (he chief articles of trade in 
the I'Stn cefitury, and these with cotton, coffee, tobacco, sugar, maize 
and rice were the main crops grown until about 1850. Bwanas, yams, 
Ac., were also largely cultivated, and there was considerable trade in 
coco-nut (fit, timber, fish and fish oil and tortoise-shell, whaling being 
carried on, chiefly by Americans and French, in the neighbouring 
seas. SuMtqueiray cocoa was cultivated extensively, and from 
about 1890 vanilla largely superseded the other crops; in 1899 the 
vaftitlu exported was valned at over ,{100,000 out of a total export of 
/t^o.uoo, and from 1896 to 1903 the crop represented more than half 
toe total value of toe exports. Owing to increased competition, and 
in some degree to careless harvesting, there was a great fall in prices 
after 1900, and (ho SeyeheUlls, though still producing vanilla in 
targe qnantitics, paid g^ter attention to the products of the coco¬ 
nut paun—copra, soap,4(peo-nttt oil and coco-nuts—to the develop¬ 
ment Of toe mangrove '’iaik industry, the cbllectton of guano, the 
cnltlvafltm of rubber trees, the preparation of banana flour, the 
growiM elf sugar canes, and the distillation of rum and essential 
oils. Tne tortoise-shell and calipee fisheries and the export of salt 
fish are important industries. Minor exports are eocoa, coco-de-mer 
and b8che-de-mer. FVom the leaves of the coco-de-mer are made 
b4 toetaan d hats. 

> The gigantic land tortoise {Teslude elepimutina) is found only in 
the Aldabra Islands. 


The imports consist cbMy i^. cotton gexxis and hardware icom 
Great Britain; rice, flour and cotton ftom India, sugar and rum frdm 
Mauntins, coflee from Adm, wines and spirits and clothing from 
France. The value of the imports and exports (exclusive specie) 
for the six years 1901-1906 was: imports, {360,520; exports, 
{377,613. The increase of trade is indicated ,by toe figures for ipoy 
(a record year) to 1909. In the tbreeyears the value ra imports was 
{233,863, that of exports {355,306. Over 75 % of the total trade is 
with Great Britain or British posse&sions. The medium oi exchange 
is the Indian rupee (— i6d.), with the subsidiary coinage of Mauritius. 

Towns and Commuiucations. —The only town of any size is the 
capital, Port Victoria (or Mah6), picturesquely situated at the head 
of an excellent harbour. Many of tbe bouses are built of massive 
coral, Parties gamardi, hewn into square building blocks which at a 
distance glisten like white marble. The port is a coaling station of 
the British navy and is connected by telegraphic cables with Zanzibar 
and Mauritius. There is no inland telegraph system. All the islands 
are well provided with metalled roads. Regular monthly com¬ 
munication with Marseilles is maintained by toe Mossageries Mari- 
times steamers. German and British lines serve the South African 
and Indian ports. The government employ steam vessels for pas¬ 
senger and mail services between the islands, and there are large 
numbers of sailing craft belonging to tbe islanders. 

Goyt^nment, Revenue, dvc.—Seychelles is a crown colony 
administered by a governor, assisted by nominated executive 
and legislative councils. Revenue is derived chiefly from 
customs, licences, court fees and the post office, while among the 
princi{ml heads of expenditure figure telegraph and steamer 
subsidies and the education, medical, legal and police depart¬ 
ments. For the ten years 1899-1908 the average yearly revenue 
was £28,726 ; the average yearly expenditure £27,304. A public 
debt of £20,000, repayable in thirty annual instalments, was 
contracted in 1899. The law in force is based on the Code 
Napolten, considerably modified, however, by local ordinances. 
The simplification and codification of the laws was carried 
out during 1899-1904 (see the Colonial Office annual reports, 
especially that for 1903, § 37), Education is under the control, 
of a government board and, besides primary schools, there are 
institutions for higher education and a Carnegie Library. Grants 
are nwde to schools of all denominations. The creole patois is 
unsuited to be a medium of instruction, and English is used as 
far as possible, though its acquisition by the peasantry is that of a 
foreign language. The same difficulty, to an almost equal degree, 
would apply to the use of French as a medium. 

History. —The Seychelles arc marked on Portuguese charts 
dated 1502. The first recorded visit to the islands was made in 
1609 by an English ship ; then for 133 years there is no docu¬ 
mentary evidence of any further visit. The second recorded 
visit, in 1742, was made by Captain Lazare Picault.who, returning 
two years later, formally annexed the islands to France. Though 
then uninhabited there is a strong tradition, probably well 
founded, that the Seychelles had been from Arab times a rendez¬ 
vous of the pirates and corsairs who infested the high seas between 
South Africa and India. Picault, who acted as agent jf the 
celebrated Mah6 de la Bourdonnais, governor of the He de 
France (Mauritius), named the principal island Mahi and the 
group lies de la Bourdonnais, a style changed in 1756, when 
the islands were renamed after Moreau de S6dielles, at that time 
controleur des finances under Louis XV. The first permanent 
settlement was made about 1768, when the town of was 
founded. Soon afterwards Pierre Poivre, intendant of lie de 
France, seeing the freedom of the Seychelles archipelago from 
hunicanes, caused spke plantations to be made there, with the 
object of wresting from the Dutch the monopoly they then 
enjoyed of the spice trade. The existence of these plantations 
was kept secret, and it was with toat object that they were 
destroyed by fire by the French on the appearance in the harbour 
in 1778 of a vessel flying the British fl^. The ship, however, 
proved to be a French slaver which had hoisted the Union 
Jack fearing to find the British in possession. Mah6 (H'oved very 
useful to French ships during the wars of the Revolution, and 
this led to its capture by the British in 1794, but no troops were 
left to garrison the pl^, and the administration went on as 
before. In 1806 the island capitulated to the captain of another 
British ship, but again no ganiron was left, and it was not until 
after the Capture of Mauritiua in 1820 that the SeychelW were 
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occupied by.the British, to whom they wore ceded by the treaty 
of Paris in iii 4 - Throughout this petiod Mmis. J. B. Qu^ 
de Quincy (174^1817) administered the islands. This reraarkt 
able man, a Parisian by birth, became governor of the Seychelles 
in 1789 under the monarchy, continued to serve under the First 
Republic, and Napoleon 1 .,— acknowledging the British authority 
when ships of that nationality entered the harbour,—and when 
the Seychelles were made a dependency of Mauritius was 
appointed by the British agent-civil In all he governed the 
islands thirty-eight years, dying in 18*7. His tomb is in Govern¬ 
ment House garden.' Under de Quincey’s administration the 
islands prospered ; the cultivation of cotton and coffee was then 
begun, much of the land being deforested for this purpose—a 
deforestation practically completed when vanilla was introduced. 

In 1834 the abolition of slavery led to a decline in the prosperity 
of the islands, but as many of the slaves captured by Briti^ 
cruisers off the east coast of Africa were landed at ^ychelles 
economic conditions were gradually ameliorated. There was 
also a slight immigration of coolies from India. From 1810 
until 1872 the administration was dependent upon Mauritius; 
from that date onward greater powers were given to the local 
authorities, until in 1903 Seychelles was erected into a separate 
colony with its own governor. The over-dependence placed on 
one product caused waves of depression to alternate with waves 
of prosperity, and the depression following the fall in the price 
ol vanilla was aggravated by periods of drought, “ agricultural 
sloth and careless extravagance.”' But during 1905-1910 
successful efforts were made to broaden the economic resources 
of the colony. A natural field for the energies of the surplus 
population was also found in colonization work in Britirii East 
.'Urica. The islands were chosen in 1897 as the place of deporta¬ 
tion of Prempeh, ex-king of Ashanti, and in 1901 Mwanga, 
ex-king of Uganda, and I^barega, ex-king of Unyuro were also 
deported thither. Mwanga died at the Seychelles in May 1903. 

Dtpettdenciei.—The outlymg islancis formmg part oi the colony of 
Seychelles consist of several widely scattered groups and have a 
totftl populiitioii of about 900. The Amirante archipelago is situatod 
on a submarine bank west and south-west of the Seychelles, the 
nearest island being about 120 m. from Mali6. The archipelago 
consists of a number of coral islets .and atolls comprising the African 
Islands (4), the St Joseph group («), the Poivre Islands (9) and tha 
Alphonso group (3). Farther south an<l within 170 m. of Mada¬ 
gascar IS wie l^ovidcnce group {3) formed by the piling up of sand 
on a surface reef of crwicent shape. The CosmoltKlo IslaiKls, 12 in 
number, lie some 210 m. west of Providence Island, while 70 in. 
further west arc the AlOabra Islands Tlw chief island in the 

Cosmoledo group is 9 m. long by broad. Coctivy (transferred from 
Mauritius to the Seychelles in 1908) hes about 100 m. S.S.F. of Platte. 
The majority of the outlymg islands arc extremely fwtile, coco-nut 
trees and maize growing luxuriantly. Several of the islands contain 
valuable deposits of guano and phosphate of hme, and their waters 
are frequented by edible and shell turtle. Like the Amirantes all the 
other islands named arc of coral formation. 

See Unpublished Documents on the History of the Seychelles Islands 
Anterior to rS/Oy with a cartography and a bibhography compUed by 
A. A. Fauvcl (Mahi-, 1909); Ancient Maps of Seychelles Anhtp^ago, 
a portfolio containing 28 maps {Mah6, 1909) ; J. Stanley Gardiner, 

‘ The Seychelles Archipelago " (with bibliographical notes), in Geo. 
fnl. vol. 29 (1907) and "^The Indian Ocean, Geo, Jnl. vol 28 
iiQob). See also the annual reports on the Seychelles hy the 

Colonial Office ; those from 1901 onward contain valuable botanical 
reports Fca: the dependencies see R. Dupont, Report on a Visit of 
Instigation to St iHerre, Astove, Cosmoledo, Assumption and the 
Aldabra Group of the Seychelles Islands (Seychelles, 1907)- 

SBYDLITZ, FRIEDBICH WILHELM, Freiherr von (1721- 

1773), Prussian soldier, one of the greatest cavalry generals 
of history, was bom on the 3rd of February 1721 at Calcar m 
Cleve duchy, where his father, a major of Prussian cavalry, wp 
stationed. After his father’s death in 1728 he was brought up in 
straitened circumstances by his mother, but at the age of thirteen 
he went as a page to the court of the margrave of Schwedt, 
who had been his father’s colonel. Here he acquired a superb 
mastery of horsemanship, and many stories are told of his feats, 
the best known of which was his riding betwem the sails of a 
wind-mill in full swing. In 1740 he was commissioned a comet 
in the margrave’s regiment of Prussian cuirassiers. Serving as a 

1 Cohndal Reporit ■ , . Seyclultei (1907). 


subaldem in the first Silesittt War, he was taken prisonw fa 
1742 after so gallant a defence that King Fredoick (faaed to 
exchange ui Austrian captain for him. In 1743 kii^ made 
him a emptain fa the 4fa Hussars, and he brought his squadron to 
a state of conspicuous efiicieitty. Ifa served through the second 
war, and after Hchenfriedberg was promoted major at the age of 
twenty-four. At the close of the war he had an opportunity 
of successfully handling 15 squadrons in front of the enemy, and 
this, with otW displays of his capuity of leading cavalry in Ae 
searching testa of Frederick’s “ reviews,” secured his promotion 
in 1752 to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and in r753 to the 
command of the 8th cuirassiers. Under his hands this regiment 
soon became a pattern to the rest of the army. In ^755 
made colonel. Next year the Seven Years’ War, that was to 
make his name immortal, broke out. In 1757, regardless of Ae 
custom of keeping back the heavy cavalry in reserve, he took his 
regiment to join the advanced guard, at Prague he nearly lost 
his life in attempting to ride through a m^hy pool, and at 
Kolin, at the head of a cavalrv brigade, he. distinguished himself 
in checking the Austrian pursuit by a brilliant charge. Two days 
later the king made him major-general and gave him the Older 
pour k miriu, which promotion he felt to be no more than his 
deserts, for to Zieten’s congratulations he responded : ” It was 
high time, pxcellency, if they wanted more work out of me. 1 
am already thirty-six.” Four times in the dismal weeks that 
followed the disaster of Kolin, Seydlitz asserted his energy and 
spirit in cavalrs' encounters, and on the morning of Rossbach 
Frederick, superseding two senior generals, placed Seydlitz in 
command of the whole of his cavalry. The result of the battle 
was the complete rout and disorganization of the enemy, and 
in achieving that result only seven liattalions of Frederick s 
army had fired a shot. The rest was the work of Seydlitz and his 
38 squadrons. The same night the king gave him the order of the 
Black Eagle, and promoted him lieutenant-general. But he had 
received a wound in the moMe, and for sonie months he was 
away from the army. He rejoined the king in 1758, and at the 
battle of Zomdorf Seydlitz’s cavalry again saved the day and 
won the victory. At Hochkirch with 108 squadrons he covered 
the Prussian retreat, and in the great disaster of Kunersdorf he 
was severely wounded in a hopeless attempt to storm a hill 
held by the Russians. During his convalescence he married 
Countras Albertine Hacke. H^rejoined the army in May 1760, 
but his health was so impaireO that Frederick sent him home 
again. It was not until 1761 that he reappeared at the front. 
He now commanded a wing of Prince Henry’s army, compo^ 
of troops of all arms, and many doubts were caressed as to jus 
fitness for this command, as his service had hitlierto been with 
the cavalry exclusively. But he answered his critics by his con¬ 
duct at the battle of Freyburg (October 29, 1762), in which, 
leading his infantry and his cavalry in turn, he decided the day. 
After the peace of Hubertuslicrg he was made inspector-general 
of the cavalry in Silesia, where eleven regiments were permanently 
stationed and whither Frederick sent all bis most promising 
officers to be trained by him. In 1767 he was made a general of 
cavalry. But his later years were clouded by domestic un¬ 
happiness. His wife was unfaithful to him, and his two daughtm, 
each several times married, were both divorced, the elder once 
and the younger twice. His formerly close friendship with the 
king was brought to an end by some misunderstanding}, and it 
was only in his last illness, and a few weeks before his death, 
that they met again. Seydlitz died of paralysis at Ohlau on the 
27th of August 1773. 

See Varnh^en von Ense, Das Ltben des Generals von SeydliU 
(Berlin, 1834); and Bismarck, Die kfi. preutsisehe Reiterei umer 
Rftedrtch dam Grossen (Kairlsrulie, 

SEYMOUR, or St Maur, the name of an English family in 
which several titles of nobility have from time to time been 
created, and of which the duke of Somerset is the head. The 
family was settled in Monmouthshire in the 13th caotury. The 
original form of the name, which has been resumed by the dukw 
of Somerset since 1863, seems to have been St Maur, of which 
r.mdcn lays that Seymour was a later corruption. It iqipeare 
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that about the year 1*40 ^‘Ibert Marahal, eari of Ponbroke, 
uiisted William St Haur to wreet a place called Woundy, near 
Caldecot in Monmouthshiie, from the Welsh. Woundy and 
Penhow, at the latter of which he made bis residence, sAsre the 
property of Sir RicWd St Maur at the end of the 13th century, 
but they passed away from the family dirough the marriage of 
Sir Richa^’s great-great-granddaughter,the only child of John St 
Maur, who di^ in 1359. John St Maur’s younger brother Roger 
married Cecily, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of John 
Beauchamp of Hache, Baron B^champ de Somerset (d. rgbi), 
who brought to her husband the greater part of her father’s 
extensive estates in Somwsetshire, Devonshire, Buckingham¬ 
shire and Suffolk. The eldest son of this marriage was Sir 
William St Maur, or Seymour (for the later form of the name 
appears to have come into use about this date), who was an 
attendant on the Black Prince, and who died in his mother’s 
lifctime,leavmg a son Roger, who inherited the estates and added 
to them by his marriage with Maud, daughter of Sir William 
Esturmi of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire. During the next three or four 
generations the wealth and importance of the Seymours in the 
western counties incr^sed, until in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. Sir John Seymour of Wolf Hall became a personage 
of note in public affa'irs. He took an active part in suppressing 
the Cornish rebellion in 1497 ; and afterwards attended Henry 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and on the occasion of the 
emperor Charles V.’s visit to England in 1522. The eldest of his 
ten children was Edward Seymour, ist duke of Somerset (q.v.), 
the famous Protector in the reign of Edward VI.; his third son 
was Thomas Seymour, Baron Seymour of Sudeley (q.v.); and 
his eldest daughter Jane was third wife of King Henry VIII., 
and mother of Edward VI. The Protector was twice married ; 
and, probably owing to the adultery of his first wife whom he 
repudiated about 1535, his titles and estates were entailed first 
on the issue of his second marriage with Anne, daughter of Sir 
Edward Stanhope. (See Somerset, Earls and Dukes of.) 

I’he Protector’s eldest surviving son by his first marriage, Sir 
Edward .Seymour (d. 1593), knight, of Berry Pomeroy, Devon, 
was father of Sir Edward .Seymour (d. 1613) who wa.s created a 
baronet in 1611; and the baronetcy then descended for six 
generations from father to son, ail of whom were named Edward, 
until in 1750, on the failure of heirs of the Protector by his second 
marriage, Sir Edward Seymour, 6th baronet of Berry Pomeroy, 
succeeded to the dukedom of Somerset. 'I'he 3rd baronet, in 
whose time the family seat at Berry Pomeroy was plundered 
and burnt by the Roundheads, had a younger brother Henry 
(161 »-i686), who was a close personal attendant of Prince Charles 
during the Civil War, and bore the prince’s last message to his 
father, Charles I., before the latter's execution. Henry^ymour 
continued his service to Charles II. in exile, and at the Restoration 
he received several valuable offices from the king. In 1669 he 
bought the estate of Langley in Buckinghamshire, where he lived 
till his death in 1686. In 1681 his son Henry, at the age of seven 
years, was created a baronet. 

Sir Edward Seymour, 4th baronet (1633-1708), speaker of the 
House of Commons, was elected member of parliament for 
Gloucester in 1661, and his influence at Court together with his 
natural abilities procured for him a position of weight in the 
House of Commons. He was appointed to the lucrative post of 
treasurer of the navy ; and in 1667 he moved the impeachment 
of Lord Clarendon, which he carried to the House of Lords. In 
1672 he was elected speaka, an office which he filled with 
distinction until 1679, when, having been unanimously re-elected 
to the Chair, the king refused to confirm the choice of the 
('ommonsi On the accession of'James II., Seymour courageously 
opposed the arbitrary measures of the Crown ; and at the 
revolution he adhered to the Prince of Orange. In 1691 he 
became a lord of the treasury, but losing his ^oe three years 
later he t^k an active part in the tory opposition to William’s 
whig ministers; and in later years he was not less hostile to 
those of Queen Anne, but owing to the ascendancy of Marlborough 
he loet all influence for some time before his death, which took 
place in 1708. Seymour was not less arrogant than his relative 


the Proud Duke ” of Somerset ;■ but he was 'deserffwd by 
Burnet as “ the ablest num of his patty, the first speaker of the 
House of Commons that was ndt bred to the law; a gtaceful 
man, bold and quick, and of high birth.” Sir Edward Se^our 
was twice married. By his first wife he had two sons, Edward, 
Sth bai^t, whose son Edward became die 8th date of Somerset 
and William, who became a lieutenant-general; by his second 
wife, a daughter of Alexander Popham of littlecote, he had six 
sons, the eldest of whom, Popham, on succeeding to the estates of 
his mother’s cousin, Edward, earl of Conway, assumed the name 
of Conway in addition to that of Seymour. Popham was killed in 
a duel with Coltmel Kirk in 1669, and his estates devolved on 
his next brother, Francis, who likewise assumed the name of 
Conway, and having been created Baron Conway in 1703 was the 
fathw of Francis SejTnour Conway (1719-1794), created marquess 
of Hertford in 1793, and of field-marshal Henry Seymour 
Conway (q.v.). (See Hertford, Earls and Marquesses of.) 

^ The eldest son of the Protector’s second marriage, Edward 
Seymour (1537-1621), was relieved by act of parliament in the 
reign of Queen Mary from the attainder passed on his father in 
1551, and was created Baron Beauchamp and earl of Hertford 
in 1559 In 1560 he secretly married Lady Catherine Grey, 
second daughter of Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk, and sister of 
I^dy Jane Grey, claimant of the crown as gfeat-granddaughter 
of Henry VII., on whose death Catherine stood next in succession 
to the throne after Queen Elizabeth under the will of Henrv- 
Vlll. On this account both parties to the marriage incurred 
the displeasure of Queen Elizabeth; they were imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, and the fact of their marriage, together 
with the legitimacy of their two sons, was denied. The eldesi 
of these sons was Edward Seymour (1561-1612), styled Lord 
Beauchamp notwithstanding the question as to his legitimacj-, 
who in 1608 obtained a patent declaring that after his father’s 
death he should become earl of Hertford. He, however, died 
tiefore his father, leaving three sons, one of whom, William 
became 2nd duke of Somerset; and another, Francis, was 
created Baron Seymour of Trowbridge in 1641. The latter had 
at first taken an active part in the opposition in the House of 
Commons to the government of Charles I., having been elected 
member for Wiltdiirc in 1620. He represented the same con¬ 
stituency in both the Short and the Long Parliaments ; and ht- 
refused to pay ship money in 1639. When, however, the popular 
party prMeeded to more extreme measures, Francis Seymour 
refused his support, and was rewarded by being raised to the 
peerage ; he voted in the House of Lords against the attainder 
of Strafford, and in 1642 he joined Cliarles at York and fought 
on the royalist side throughout the Great Rebellion. He died 
in 1664. His grandson Francis, 3rd baron, succeeded to the 
dukedom of Somerset in 1675 ; and on the death of his nephew 
Algernon, 7th duke of Somerset, in 1750, the male line of the 
Protector by his second marriage became extinct, and the 
dukedom reverted to the elder line, the 6th baronet of Berry 
Pomeroy becoming Sth duke of Somerset. 

Henry Seymour (1729-1805), a son of the 8tli duke of Somerset's 
brother Francis, was elected to the House of Commons in 1763 ; in 
1778 he went to F'rance, and fixing his residence at Prunay, near 
Versailles, he became the lover oi Madame du Barry, many ol whose 
letters to him are preserved in Paris. He was twice manned, and in 
addition to children by both wives he left an illegitimate daughter, 
Hennettc Peheitt, who manied Sir Jam» Boutpty-Tichbonie, by 
whom she was the mother of Sir Roger Tichbonie, unpersouated in 
1871 by the famous impostor Arthur Orton. 

Lora Hugh Seymour (1759-1801), a younger son of Francis 
Seymour-Conway, marquess oi Hertford, was a distinguished naval 
officer who saw much active service especially under Lord Howe, in 
whose famous action on the ist of June 1794 he took a conspicuous 
part. His son Sir George Francis Seymour (1787-1870), admiral of 
the fleet, began his naval career by serving under Nelson; in 1818 
he became Sergeant-at-arms in the House of Lords, a post which he 
retained till 1841, when he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral 
and appointed a lord of the admiralty ; his eldest son. Francis Geoigc 
Hugh Sesnnour (1812-1884), succeeded his cousin Richard Seymour 
Conway as 5th marquess of Hertford in 1870. Lord Hugh Seymour's 
yoimger son. Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymonr, was the father ol 
Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, Baron Alccster {q.v.). 

.4 younger branch of the great house of Seymour is said to have 
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settled in Itefamd tai' reign o( Elizabeth, fttxn which Sir Michael 
Sesmunu (1768-1834) claimed descent.: Sir Michael, like so many of 
his name, was an officer in the navy, in which be rendered much 
distingaiiffied service in the last de^e of the l8th century. H4 lost 
an arm in Howe's action on the ist of June 1794: and between 1796 
and i8to as commander of the Spitfire," and afterwards of the 
'■ Amethyst," he captured a great number of prizes from the French 
m the Channel. Seymour beiwme a rear-admiral in 1831, and died 
two years later wlule in chief command on the South American 
station. His son, Sir Michael Seymour (i8o*-i887). entered the 
navy in 1813, and attained the rank of rear-admiral in 1854, in which 
year he served under Sir Charles Napier in the Baltic during the war 
with Russia. In 1856 be was in command oi the Chma station, and 
conducted the operations arising out of the affair of the lorcha 
.Arrow " ; he destroyed the Chinese fleet in June 1857, took Canton 
in December, and in 1858 he captured the forts on the Pei-ho, com¬ 
pelling the Chinese government to consent to the treaty of Tieutsing. 

In 18&4 he was promoted to ttm rank of admiral. 

AuTUoaiTias.— The Wiltshire Archaeoloetcal Magaeine, vol. xv., 
William Camdem Britannia, English translation, edited by Richard 
Gough (4 vols., London, 1806); Arthur ColUiis, Peerage of England 
(8 vols., London, 1779); G. E. C., Complete Peerage, sub. " Somerset," 

" Seymour of Trowbridge," and " Hertford " (l^ndoii, 1896); 
Burke's Peerage, sub. " Somerset," Dictionary of National Biography, 
sub. " Seymour,” vol. li. (London, 1S97). 

SETHOUB, HORATIO (1810-1886), American statesman, 
was bom at Pompey, Onondaga county. New York, on the 31SI 
of May 1810. His ancestor, Richard Seymour, a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, was an early settler of Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut, and his father, Henry Seymour, who removed from Connecti¬ 
cut to New York, was prominent in the Democratic party in 
the state, being a member of the “ Albany Regency ” and 
serving as state senator in 1816-1819 and in 1822, and as canal 
commissioner in 1819-1831. The son was brought up in Utica, 
studied in 1824-1825 at Geneva Academy (afterwards Hobart 
College), and then at a military school in Middletown, Conn., 
and was admitted to the bar in 1832. He was military secretary 
to Ciovemor W. L. Marcy in 1833-1839, was a member of 
the New York Assembly in 1842, in 1844 and in 1845, being 
speaker in 1845; mayor of Utica in 1843, and in 1852 wa.s 
elected governor of the state over Washington Hunt (1811-1867), 
the Whig candidate, who had defeated him in 1850. He vetMd 
in 1854 a bill prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors (which 
was declared unconstitutional almost immediately after its re¬ 
enactment in 185s), and in consequence he was defeated in 1854 
for re-election as governor by Myron Holley Clark (1806-1892), 
the Whig and temperance candidate. Seymour was a con¬ 
servative on national issues and supported the administrations 
of Pierce and Buchanan ; he advocated compromise to avoid 
secession in 1860-1861 ; but when war broke out he supported 
the maintenance of the Union. In 1863-1865 he was ^ain 
governor of New York state. His opposition to President 
Lmcoln’s policy was mainly in respect to emancipation, military 
arrests and conscription. The president tried to win him over 
early in 1863, but Seymour disapproved of the arrest of C. S. 
Vallandigham in May, and,although he responded imniediately to 
the call for militia in June, he thought the Conscription Act un¬ 
necessary and unconstitutional and urged the prwident to 
postpone the draft until its legality could be tested. During 
the draft riots in July he proclaimed the city and county of 
New York in a state of insuaection, but in a speech to the 
rioters adopted a tone of conciliation—a political error wmch 
injured his career. He was defeated as Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1864. In 1868 he was nominated presidential 
■H mAiHaii. by the National Democratic Convention, Francis 
P. Blair, Jr., being nominated for the vice-presidency; but 
Seymour and Blwr carried only eight states (including New York, 
New Jersey and Oregon), and received only 80 electoral votes 
to 214 for Grant and Colfax. Seymour did not re-enter pohtiMl 
life refusing to be considered for the United Stales senatorship 
from New York in 1876. He died on the 12th of E'ebruary 
1886 in Utica, at the home of his sister, who was the wife of 

of Horatio ^ymour (New York 1S68) includes 
his speeches and official papers between 1856 and 186H. 

8ETMOHR, THOMAS DAY (1848-1907), American educa- 
tiwust, was bom in Hudson, Ohio, on the ist of April 1848- 
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He graduated in 1870 at Weatem Reserve CoUege, where his 
father, NAthan Perkins Seymour, was kmg profe^ of Greek 
and Latin. Here, after studying in Berlin and L^ips^, the son 
was pibfessor of Greek in 1872-1880; and he became professor of 
Grei at Yale University in 1880, holding iris position; ms 
death m New Haven on the 31st of December 1907. He -was 
from 1887 to 1901 chairman of the managing committee of the 
American Scho^ of Classical Studies at Athens, and was president 
of the Archaeok^ical Institute of America fr«n 1903. Except 
for his Selected Odes of Pindar (1882), his puWirted work was 
practically confined to the study of the Homeric poems: An 
Introduchon to Ike Language and Verse of H«m*r (1885): 
Homer’s Iliad, L-iv. (1887-1890); Homeric Vocabulary 
(1889); Introduction and Vocabular)’ to School Odyssey 
(1897); and Life in the Homeric Age (1907). He edited, with 
Lewis R. Packard and John W. White, the “ College Series of 
Greek Authois.” 

SEYMOUR, a city of Jackson county, Indiana, U.SA., about 
59 m. S. by E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1890) 5337 ; (i 9 <») 6445 / 
of whom 321 were foreign-bom. It is served by the Baltimore « 
Ohio, South-Western (which has repair shops here), the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and the Southern Indiana 
railways, and by the Indianapolis, Columbus^ & _ Southern 
the Indianapolis & Louisville interurban electric lines. The city 
has a considerable trade in produce, and has various manufactures, 
including woollen-goods, furniture, carriages and automobiles. 
Seymour was settled in 1854, incorporated as a town m 1864. 
and chartered as a city in 1867. 

SEYMOUR OF SUDBLEY, THOMAS SEYMOUR, Babon 
(r. 1508-1549), lord high admiral of England, wa.s fourth son ol 
Sir John Seymour of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire, and younger brotlwr 
of the Protector Edward Seymour, ist duke of SomerMt. Uis 
sister Jane Seymour became the third wife of Heniy' VIU. in 
1536, and another sister, Elizalieth, married Thomas Cjomwells 
son. Seymour’s connexions thus ensured his promotion, and he 
quickly won the favour of the king, who gave him many grants ol 
land and employed him in tlie royal household and on diploinatu 
missions abroad. From 1540 to 154* he wm at Vienim, and in 
1543 in the Netherlands, where he served with distinction in the 
war against E'rance, holding for a short time the supreme wm- 
mand of the English army. In 1544 he was rewarded with 
post of master of the ordnance for life, tecoming admiral the 
fleet a few months later, in which capacity he was charged with 
guarding the Channel against French invasion. Henry VHl. 
left Seymour a legacy by his will, and is said to have directed 
that he should be raised to the peerage. In February 1547 he 
was accordingly created Baron Seymour of Sudeley and appointed 
lord high admiral From this time forward he was mi^y 
occupied in intrigue against his brother the Protector, of whose 
power he was jealous ; and he aimed a.t procuring for tamsell tlie 
position of guardian of the young king, Edward VI. Several 
matrimonial projects entered into Seymour’s schemes for 
gratifying his ambitions. No sooner was Henry VIII. dead tow 
the lord high admiral tried to secure the princess (afterward.s 
queen) Elizabeth in marriage; and when this project was 
frustrated he secretly married the late king's widow, Caroerwe 
Parr, whose hand be had vainly sought as early as iM 3 - 1 “ 
took steps to ingratiate himself with Edward, and proposed a 
marriage between the king and the Lady Jane Grey. He enterw 
into relations with pirates on the western coasts, whom it was ms 
duty as lord high admiral to suppress, with a view to sewring 
their support; and when the Protector invaded Scotland in the 
summer of 1547 Seymour fomented opposition to his authority 
in his absence. On the death of his wife in September of We 
same year be made renewed attempts to marry the {Hinceis 
Elizabeth. Somerset strove ineffectually to save bis brother from 
ruin, and in January 1549 Seymour was arrested and sent to the 
Tower ; he was convicu-d of treason, and executed on the 2otb 
of Mar^ 1549. 


See Sir John Maclean, Life of Sir Thomas Seymour (London, 
1809) ; CkraiiicUof Henry VIII., tranidatcd from the Spanish, with 
notes by M. A. ^ Hnme (London, 1889); Literary Retnains of 
Edward VI., with notes and memoir by J. G. Niehots (z vols., London, 
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i8S7V* Mary A. E, Ontn, UU»rs o/ Koval and IllMtiiona Ladias o/ 
(iraat Britain to tha Ctouaftha Rtifn of Mary (3 rate., Eondoti, 1846). 
S«* ateo SoMKiiSisi, Eowabd Ssvmoub, ist Dukb of and the 
authorities thc/c citw. • 

tlTRE Sra MBR. or La Seyne, an mdustrial isuburb of 
Toulon, S.W. of that port, and connected wiUi it by rail and 
steamer. Pop. (1901) ei,oo2. It owes its importtmce to the 
.shipbuilding trade, the SoeiiU des Forgas et Chantiers de la 
Miditerranie having here one of the finest shipbuilding yards in 
Europe (it is a brandi of the greater establishment at Marseilles), 
which gives employment to about 3000 workmen. 

If AX (Arabic Asjskis or Safskus, the cucumbers), a city of 
Tunisia, .second in importance only to the capital, 78 m. due S. 
of Susa, on the Gulf of Gabes (Syrtis Minor) opposite the Kerkenna 
Islands, in 34“ 43' N., 10° 46' E. Sfax occupies the site of the 
ancient Taphrura, of which few vestiges remain. The town 
consists of a European quarter, with streets regularly laid out 
and fine hbuses, and the Arab town, with its kadiah or citadel, 
and tower-flanked walls pierced by three gates. Many of the 
private houses, mosques and zawias are good specimens of native 
art of the 17th and t8th centuries. North-east of the native 
town is a (»mp for the European garrison. Sfax was formerly 
the starting-point of a caravan route to Central Africa, but its 
inland trade now extends only to the phosphate region beyond 
Gafsa, reached by a railway which, after skirting the coast south¬ 
wards from Sfax to Mahares, runs inland past Gafsa. With 
.Susa there is regular communication by steamer and motor car. 
Olive oil is manufactured, and the fisheries are important, 
notably those of sponges and of octopuses (exported to Gteecc). 
The prosperity of the town i.s largely due to the export trade in 
phosphates, esparto grass, oil, almonds, pistachio nuts, sponges, 
wool, &c. There is in the Gulf of Gabes a rise and fall of 5 ft. 
at spring tides, which is rare in the Mediterranean. Formerly 
the only anchorage at Sfax was * m. from shore ; but a harbour, 
TOmpleted in 1900 and entered by a channel 11 m. long and 2ii ft. 
deep, now renders vessels independent of the tide. There 
are separate basins for fishing boats and a dock for torpedo-boat 
flotilla. Round the town for 5 or 6 m. to the north and west 
stretch orchards, gardens and country houses. Dates, almonds, 
grapes, figs, peaches, apricots, olives, and in rainy years melons 
and cuCTimbers grow there without irrigation. Two enormous 
cisterns, maintained by public charitable trusts, supply the town 
with water in dry seasons. 

Sfax is on the site of a Roman settlement. Many of its Arab 
inhabitants claim descent from Mahomet. The Sicilians under 
Roger the Norman took it in the 12th century, and in the i6th 
the Spaniards occupied it for a brief period. The bombard¬ 
ment of the town in 1881 was one of the principal events of the 
hVench conquest of Tunisia ; it was pillaged by the soldiers on 
the 16th of July, and the inhabitants had afterwards to pay a 
■wmr indemnity of £250,000. The population, about 15,000 at the 
time of the French occupation, had increased to 50,000 in 1906. 

8FORXA, the name of a famous Italian family. They were 
descended from a peasant condottiere, Giacomo or Muzio (some¬ 
times abbreviated into Giacomuzzo) Attendolo, who was born at 
Cotignola in the Romagna on’ the loth of June 1369, gained 
command of a band of adventurers by whom he had teen kid¬ 
napped, took the name of Sforza in the field, became constable 
of Naples'under Joanna II., fought bravely against the Spaniards, 
served Pope Martin V., by whom he was created a Roman count, 
and was drowned on the 4th of January 1424 in the Pescara 
near Aquilu while engaged in a military expedition. His natural 
.son FsANCEstX) (1401-1466) succeeded in command of the 
condottieri, and ^owed military genius and political acumen. 
He served the Visconti against the Venetians and then the 
Venetians aroinst the Visconti; he attacked the pope, deprived 
him of the Romagna, and later defended him; he married in 
1441 Bianca, the only daughter of Filippo Maria Visconti, duke 
of Milan, and received Pontremoli and Cremona as dowry and 
the minise of succession to the duchy of Milan. The short-lived 
Ambrosian republic, which was established by the Milanese on 
the death of Visconti (1447), was overthrown by Francesco, 


who made his triumphal entry as duke of Milan on the asth of 
March 1450. He suppressed a revolt at Piacenza, formed dose 
alliances wth Cosmo de’ Medici and with Louis XI. of France 
and exerdsed authority over Loipbardy, severd districts south 
of the Po and even Genoa. He rebuilt the fortress of Porta 
Giovio and constructed the Great Hospital and the canal of the 
Martesana, which connects Milan with the Adda ; and his court 
filled with Italian scholars and Greek exiles, speedily became 
one of the most splendid in Italy. His daughter Ippolita was 
renowned for her Latin discourses. 

Francesco left several sons, among whom were Galeazzo 
Maria, Lodovico, surnamed the Moor, and Ascagnio, who became 
a cardinal. 

Galeazzo Maria, who succeeded to the duchy, was born in 
1444, and was a lover of art, eloquent in speech, but dissolute 
and cruel. He was assassinated at the porch of the cathedral 
on the 26th of December 1476 by three young Milanese noblemen 
desirous of imitating Brutus and Cassius. His daughter Caterina 
is separately noticed. Gian Galeazzo (1469-1494), son of 
Galeazzo, succeeded to the duchy under the regency of his 
mother. Bona of Savoy, who was supplanted in her power 
(1481) by the boy’s uncle, Lodovico the Moor. Gian Galeazzo 
married Isabella of .Aragon, granddaughter of the king of 
Naples, and his sudden death was attributed by some to poison 
administered by the regent. His daughter. Bona Sforza 
(1493-1557), married King Sigismund of Poland in 1518. She 
displayed remarkable ability in government, built castles, 
schools and hos,.itals, but increased corruption and intrigue at 
the Polish court. She was accused of having killed her daughter- 
in-law, the wife of Sigismund Augustus. On the death of her 
husband she returned to Italy and was poisoned (1557) by her 
paramour Pappacoda. 

IxiDOVico THE Moor [Lodovico il Moro] (1451-1508), who is 
famed as patron of Leonardo da Vinci and other artists, had 
summoned Charles VIII. of France to his aid (1494) and received 
the ducal crown from the Milanese nobles on the 22nd of October 
in the .same year, but finding his own position endangered by 
the French policy, he joined the league against Charles VIII., 
giving his niece Bianca in marriage to Maximilian I. and receiving 
in return imperial inve.stiture of the duchy. Lodovico was driven 
from Milan by I.ouis XII. in i49<), and although reinstated for 
a shorj time by the Swiss he was eventually delivered over by 
them to the French (.April 1500) and died a prisoner in the 
castle of Inches. Francesco, the son of Gian Galeazzo, was 
also taken to France by Louis XII., became abbot of Marraoutiers, 
and died in 1511. 

The two sons of Lodovico, Massimiliano and Francesco 
Maria, took refuge in Germany; the former was restored to 
the duchy of Milan by the Swiss in 1512, but after the over¬ 
whelming defeat of his allies at Marignano (1515) he abandoned 
hLs rights to Francis I. for a pension of 30,000 ducats, and died 
at Paris in 1530; the latter was put in possession of Milan after 
the defeat of the French at La Bicocca in 1522, subsequently 
entered the Italian League against the emperor Charles V., 
was unpopular on account of oppressive taxation, and his death 
(24th of October 1535) marked the extinction of the direct 
male line of the Sforza. The duchy went to Charles V. 

The dukes of Sforza-Cesarini and the counts of Santa Fiora 
are descended from collateral branches of the Sforza family. 

Sev J. BurckUardt, The Civilitafton of the Renaisianee in Italy, trans. 
by S. G. C. Middlemore (London, 1898); J. A. Symonds, Age of the 
Despots (New York, 1888); W. P. ItrcjuluiTt, Life and Jinus of 
Francesco Sforta (2 vote., Edinburgh, 1852); Mrs Julia Ady, Beatrice 
d'Este, duchess of Milan, i47S-t497 (London, 1905); F. Calvi, Btanca 
Maria Sforsa-Visconti e gii ambasetatori di Lodovico il Moro (Milan, 
1888); A. Segre, " Txidovico Sforza, duca di Milano," in if. Acead. d. 
Sci, Atti, vol. 36 (Turin, 1901). There is a critical bibliography 
by Otto von Schieiuitz in ZeitschrifI fiir Biicherfreunde, v(d. v. 
(Bielelold, 190X). (C. H. Ha.) 

SroSZAt OATEBINA (t463-i509), countess of Forli, was an 
illegitimate daughter of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (see above). 
In 1473 betrothed to Girolamo Riario, a son of Pope 

Sixtus IV., who was thus able to regain poasession of Imola, 
that city being made a fief of the Riario family. After a triunqdial 
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entry into Imok in 1477 Giterina Sforza went to Rome with her 
husband, who, with the help of the pope, wrested the lordship < 
of Forh from the Ordelaffi. Riario, by means of many crimes, for j 
which his wife seems to have blamed him, succeeded in accumu- ^ 
iating great wealth, and on the death of Sixtus in August 1484, ( 

he sent Caterina to Rome to occupy the castle of St Angelo, 1 
which she defended gallantly until, on the s.sth of October, 
she surrendered it by his order to the Sacred College. They 1 
then returned to their fiefs of Imola and Forli, where they tried 1 
to win the favour of the people by erecting magnificent public 
buildings and churches and by abolishing taxes ; but want of < 
money obliged them to levy the taxes once more, which caused ! 
dissatisfaction. Riario’s enemies conspired against him with a 1 
view to making Franceschetto Cyb6, nephew of P^c Innocent 1 
VIII., lord of Imola and Forli in his .stead. Riario thereupon ■ 
instituted a system of persecution, in which (aterina was impli¬ 
cated, against all whom he suspected of treaclieiy. In 14H8 
he was murdered by three conspirators, his palace was sacked. 1 
and his wife and children were taken prisoners. The castle of i 
Forli, however, held out in Caterina’s interest, and even- induce¬ 
ment and threat to make her order its surrender proved xiseless : 
having managed to escape from her captors she penetrated into 
the castle, whence she threatened to bombard the city, refusing 
to come to terms even when, ^..Jigssiegers threatened to murder 
her children. With thetWfWftwiiil-ilrf J^ovico il More she wits 
able to defeat her enta!#^'- HN#* possession of all her 
dominions ; she wreafcedrViBgMBkb#^^ who had opposed 
her and re-estobUshed bow a widow she had 

several lovers, and by owt M whom she 

afterwards married, she hadwho made himself 
hated for his cruelty and il^lM»cn,w»»liurdered before the eyes 
of his wife in August 1495 ,5 ChtWlKh' had all the conspirators 
and their families, ineludir«<he smihen and children, massacred. 
.She established friendly relations with the new pope, Alexander 
VI., and with the Florentines, whose ambassador, Giovanni 
de’ Medici, she secretly married in 1496. Giovanni died in 1498, 
but t'atcrma managed with'the aid of I./idovico il Moro and of 
the Florentines to s,avc her dominions from the attacks of the 
Venetians. Alexander VI., however, angered at her refusal to 
agree to a union between his daughter Lucrezia Jlorgia and her 
son Ottaviano, and coveting her territories as well as the rest of j 
Romagna for his son Cesare, issued a bull on the uth of March 
1499, declaring that the house of Riario had forfeited the lordship 
of Imola and Forli and conferring those fiefs on Cesare Borgia. 
The latter began his campaign of conquest with Caterina Sforza s 
dominions and attacked her with his whole army, reinforced 
by 14,000 French troops and by I,z}uis XII. (.aterina placed her 
children in safety and took strenuous measures for defence. 
The castle of Imola was held by her henchman Dionigi Naldi 
of Brisighella, until resistance being no longer possible he sur¬ 
rendered (December 1499) with the honours of war, Caterina 
absolved the citizens of Forli from their oath of fealty, and 
defended herself in the citadel. She reputedly beat back the 
Borgia’s onslaughts and refused all his offers of peare. Finally 
when the situation had become untenable and having in vam 
given orders for the magazine to be blown up, she surrendered, 
after a battle in which large numbers were killed on both sides, 
to Antoine Bissey, bailli of Dijon, entrusting herself to the honour 
of France (January 12,1500)- Thus her life was spared, but she 
was not saved from the outrages of the treacherous Cesare , 
she was afterwards taken to Rome and held a prisoner for a year 
in the castle of St Angelo, whence she was liberated by the same 
baiUi of Dijon to whom she had surrendered at Forli. Sae timk 
refuge in Florence to escape from persecution from the BorgiM, 
and the power of that sinister family having collapsed on the 

deathof Alexander Vl.in 1503,sheattemptedtoregainposMssion j 

of her dominions. In this she failed owmg to the hosUlity of 
her brothers-in-law, Pierfrancesco and Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
as they wished to get her son Giovanni de’ Medici (afterwwds 
Giovanni dalle Bande Mere) into their hands, she took refuge 
with to in the convent of Annalena, where she died on the 
aoth of May isog. 


See Buriel, Vila di C atw si ia SftmhlUm'io (Bdogsai 1785); F. 
OUva, Vila C. Sforu, sigdora ii Forli (ForU, : mfro 
Dc^idcrio IHssoimi DaU’ Oi£^, CuUnna S/orm ^ 993 # > 

EngU^ trunfUatioii by P. Sylv^s^ (1898). Tlufl is th® bej^t and inoBt 
cotnpllte work on the subject; E. M. ae Vogi\6, HisMffi ei po4si9 
(Pans, 1898); and ErnestoMaai, Storaa," in the SuwaAtOohgM 
ItMT Mav 1 and Mav tA. idot. 

SGAMBATI. GIOVANNI (184.3- ). Julian composer, was 

bom in Rome on tlu; 28th of May 1843, of an Italian father 
and an Fnglisli mother. His early education took place at 
Trevi, in Umbria, and there he wrote some church music, and 
obtained experience as a singer and conductor. In i8bo he 
settled in Rome, and definitely took up the work of winning 
acceptance for the best German music, which was at that time 
neglected in Italy. The influence and support of Liszt, who 
was in Rome from 1861, was natumlly of the greatest, advantage 
to him, and concerts were given in which Sgambati condunted 
as well as played the jiiano. liis compositions of this period 
(1864-1865) included a quartet, two piano quintets, an octet, 
and an overture. He conducted Liszt’s DanU symphony in 
1866, and made the acquaintance of Winer’s music for the first 
time lit Miinirh. whither he travelled in laszl’s company. His 
first album of songs appeared in 1870, and bis first symphony 
was played at the Quirinal in 1881 ; this, as well as a piano 
concerto, was performed in the course of hLs first visit to England 
in 18H2 : and at his second visit, in i8i)i, liis Sittjonia tpHalatHiv 
; was given at the Philharmonic. His most extensive work, a 
Requiem Mass, was (lerformcd in Rome iqoi. His many piano¬ 
forte works have won [lermancnt success; but his influence on 
Italian musical taste has liecn jierhaps greater than the merits 
of his compositions, which, though oflcn poetical and generally 
effective, are often slight in style. 

SHABA’TS (also written Shabat: and Sahac), a town in Servia, 
capital of the Drina department, on the right bank of the river 
Save. Pop. (1900) 12,072. It has a medieval castle, built in 
1470 by Sultan M.-ihommed 11., to facilitate the incursion of the 
Turks into Slavonia, which lies on the left liank of the rivCT. 
It is the principal commercial town of north-western Servia, 
exporting cereals, prunes, cuttle and pigs to Hungary. It is 
well known for the excellent white honey which comes from 
its neighbourhood. ’J'ht* district is rich in lime-trees. Shabats is 
the se,at of a bishop, of the district prefecture, and of a tribunal. 

I It has a college and a library, and a garrison occupies liie old 
fort. The people of Shabats have the reputation of being the 
wittiest in Servia. 

SHAD, tlie name given to certain migratory species of herrings 
(Clupea). which are distinguished from the herrings proper 
by the total absence of teeth in the jaws. Two species occur 
in Europe, much resembling each other—one commonly called 
allis shad {Clupea dona or Alosa vulgarts), and the other known 
astwaite shad {Clupra firUa or Alostt finta). Both, like the majority 
of herrings, arc greenish on the back and silvery on the sides, 
but they are distinguished from the otto European species 
Clupea by the presence of a large blackish blotch behind the 
gill-opening, which is succeeded by a scries of several other 
similar spots along the middle of the side of -the body. So 
closely allied are these two fishes that their ilLstinctness can be 
proved only by an examination of (he gill-aRiaratu.s, the allis 
shad having from sixty to eighty .very fine and long gill-rakers 
along the concave edge of the first branchial arch, whilst the 
twaite shad possesses from twenty-one to twenty-seven stout 
and stiff gill-rakers only. In their habits and geographical 
distribution also the two shads are similar. They inhabit the 
coasts of temperate Europe, the twaite shad being more numerous 
in the Mediterranean. While they are in water they live 
singly or in very small companies, but during May (the twaite 
shad some weeks later) they congregate, and in great numbers 
ascend large rivers, such as the Severn (and formerly the Thames), 
the Seine, the Rhine, the Nile, Sec., in order to depceit their 
spawn. A few weeks after they drop down the river, lean and 
exhausted, numbers floating dead on the surface, so that only 
a smidi proportion seem to refmin the sea. At Elbeuf on the 
Seine above Rouen there was formerly a hatetoy for-frie artificial 
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propagation of *had. The eggs are spawned in May and June, 
and are similar in the two species; they are heavier than the frerii 
W8t« in which they develop, but unlike the herring’s egp they 
are not adhesive. They remain free and separate at the wittom 
of the river, carried down hy the current or up by the tide. In 
the Elbe the twaite shad spawns below Hamburg, the allis shad 
above Drwden. In Novcmticr the fiy have reached J to 5 in. 
in length, but very few specimens in their second year have 
been found in rivers. The majority seem to descend to the sea 
before their first winter, to return when mature. On rivers in 
which these fishes make their periodical appearance they have 
become the object of a regular fishery. They are much esteemed 
on the middle Rhine, where they are generally known as 
" Maifisch.” The allis shad is caught at a size from 15 to 24 in., 
and is better flavoured than the twaite shad, which is generally 
smaller. 

Other, but closely allied species, occur on the Atlantic coasts ol 
North America, all surpassing the European species in imwrtancc 
ns food-fishes and economic value, viz., the American shad (Clupea 
sapidissima), the gaspereau or ale-wifr (C. mattowocca or vemalis), 
and the menhaden (C. menhaden). 

■HADDOCK {Citrus deeumana), a tree allied to the orai^e 
and the lemon, presumably native to the Malay and Polynesian 
islands, but generally cultivated throughout the tropics. The 
leaves are like those of the orange, but downy on the under 
surface, as are also the young shoots. The flowers are large 
and white, and arc succeeded by very large globose fruits like 
oranges, but paler in colour, and with a more pungent flavour. 
1 'he name Shaddock is asserted to be that of a captain who 
introduced the tree to the West Indies. The fruit is also known 
under the name of fprape-fniit, pommeloes, and “ forbidden fruit.’' 
Varieties occur with yellow and reddish pulp; and there are 
also pear-shaped varieties. 

SHADOOF (Arab. shSdiij), an apparatus for drawing water, 
used in the East generally, and [lorticularly on the Nile for 
the purpose of irrigation. It consists of an upright frame on 
which is suspended a long pole at a distance of about one-flfth 
of its length from cne end ; to the other end is attached a bucket 
nr skin bag, while at the short end u weight is suspended serving 
as the counterpoise of a lever. The vessel containing the water 
is then swung round and emptied into the runnel, which conveys 
the water in the direction required. 

SHADOW (O. Eng. Sehadewe, sceadu ; u form of “ shade " ; 
connected with Gr. o-kotos, darkness). When an opaque body 
is placed between a .screen and a luminous source, it casts a 
“ shadow ” on the screen. If the source be a point, such as the 
image formed by a lens of small focus or by a fine hole in a plate 
held close to a bright flame, the outline of the shadow is to be 
found by drawing straight lines from the luminous point so as to 
envelop the opaque body. These lines form a cone. The points 
of contact form a line on Uie opaque body separating the 
illuminated from the non-illuminated portion of its surface. 
Similarly, when these lines are produced to meet the screen, 
their points of intersection with it form a line which separates 
the illuminated from the non-illuminated parts of the screen. 
This line is called the boundary of the geometrical shadow, and 
its construction is based on the assumption that light travels 
in straight lines (in homogeneous media) and suffers no deviation 
on meeting on obstacle. But a deviation, termed diffraction, 
docs occur, and consequently the complete theory of shadows 
involves considerations based on the nature of the rays them¬ 
selves ; this aspect is treated in Diffhaction of Light. An 
instance of the geometrical shadow is seen when a very small 
gas-jet is burning in a ground-glass shade neat a wall In this 
ease the cone, atove mentioned, is usually a right cone with its 
axis vertical. Thus the boundary of the geometric shadow is a 
portion of a circle on the roof, but a ponion of an hyperbola 
on the vertical wbU. If the roof be not horizontal, we may obtain 
in this way any form of conic section. Hints in projection may 
be obtained observing the shadows of bodies of various 
forms east in this way by rays which virtually diverge from one 
pmnt: ii.g. how to place a plane quadrilateral of given form 
so that its geometric shadow may be a square ; how to place an 


elUpdc diak« With a small hole in it, so that the shadow may 
be circular with a bright spot at its centra &c. 

When there are more luminous points than one, we have 
only to draw separately the geometrical shadows due to each 
of the sources, and then superpose them. A new consideration 
now comes in. There will be, in general, portions of all the 
separate geometrical shadows which overlap one another in some 
p^cuiar regions of the screen. In such regions we still have 
full shadow ; but around them there will be other regions, some 
illuminated by one of the sources alone, some by two, &c., until 
finally we come to the parts of the screen which are Ruminated 
directly by all the sources. There will evidently be still a definite 
boundary of the parts wholly uniUuminated, i.e. the true shadow 
or umbra, and also a definite boundary of the parts wholly 
illuminated. The region between these boundaries— i.e, the 
partially illumined portion—is called the penumbra. 

Fig. I represents the shadow of a circular disk cast by foui 
equal luminous points arranged as the comers of a square— 
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the disk being large enough to admit of a free overlapping of the 
separate shadows. The amount of want of illumination in each 
portion of the penumbra is roughly indicated by the shading. 
The .separate shadows are circular, if the disk is parallel to the 
screen. If we suppose the number of sources to increase in¬ 
definitely, so os finally to give the appearance of a luminous 
surface as the source of light, it is obvious that the degrees of 
darkness at different portions of the penumbra will also increase 
indefinitely; i.e. there will be a gradual increase of brightness 
in the penumbra from total darkness at the edge next the 
geometrical shadow to full illumination at the outer edge. 

Thus we see at once why the shadows cast by the sun or moon 
are in general so much less sharp than those cast by the electric 
arc. For, practically, at moderate distance.s the arc appears as 
a mere luminous point. But if we place a body at a distance of 
a foot or two only from the arc, the shadow cast will have as 
much of penumbra as if the sun had been the source. The 
breadth of the penumbra when the source and screen are nearly 
equidistant from the opaque body is equal to the diameter of the 
luminous source. The notions cf the penumbra and umbra are 
important in considering eclipses (?.».). When the eclipse is 
total, there is a real geometrical shi^ow—very small compared 
with the penumbra (for the apparent diameters of the sun and 
moon are nearly equal, but their distances are as 370: i); when 
the eclipse is annular, the shadow is all penumbra. In a lunar 
eclipse, on the other hand, the earth is the shadow-casting body, 
and the moon k the screen, and we observe things according to 
our first point of view. 

Suppose, next, that the body which casts the shadow is a 
large one, such as a wall, with a bole in it. If we were to plug 
the hole, the whole screen would be in geometrical sluwtow. 
Hence the illumination of the screen by the light passing through 
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the hole is precisely what would be cut off by a disk which fits the 
hole, and the complement of fig. j, in which tlte light and shade 
are interchanged, would give therefore the effrct of four equal 
sources of light lining on a wall through a circular hole. The | 
umbra in the former case becomes the fidly illuminated portion, ' 
and vice versa. The penumbra remains the penrabra, but it 
is now darkest where before it was brightest, and vice versa. 

Thus we see how, when a small hole is cut in the window- 
shutter of a dark room, a picture of the sun, and bright clouds , 
about it, is formed on the opposite wall. This picture is obviously 1 
inverted, and also perverted, for not only are objects depicted j 
lower the higher they are. but also objects seen to the r%ht are 1 
depicted to the left, &c. But it will be seen unper\'erted (though 
still inverted) if it be received on a sheet of ground glass and j 
looked'at from behind. The smaller the hole (so far at least 
as geometrical optics is concerned) the less confused will the 
picture be. As the hole is made larger the illuminated portions 
from different sources gradually overlap ; and when the hole 
becomes a window we have no indications of such a picture 
except from a body (like the sun) much brighter than the other ^ 
external objects. Here the picture has ceased to be one of the | 
.sun, it is now a picture of the window. But if the wall could be | 
placed too m. |f!,the picture would be one of the sun. To prevent I 
this overlapping of images, and yet to admit a good deal of light, , 
is one main object of the lens which usually forms part of the 
camera obscura (?.».). 

The formation of pictures of the sun in this way is well seen ; 
on a calm sunnv dav under trees, where the sunlight penetrating : 
through small chinks forms elliptic spots on the ground. When ; 
detached clouds are drifting rapidly across the stin, we often see : 
the shadows of the bars of the window on the walks or floor 
suddenly shifted by an inch or two, and for a moment very much 
more sharply defined. They are, in fact, shadows cast by a small 
portion of the sun’s limb, from opposite sides alternately. 
.Another beautiful illustration is easily obtained h) cutting with 
a sharp knife a very small T aperture in a piece of note paper. 
Place this close to the eye, and an inch or so behind it place 
another piece of piiper with a fine needle-hole in it. The light 
of the sky passing through the needle-hole forms a bright picture 
of the T on the retina. The eye perceives this picture, which 
gives the impression of the T much magnified, but turned upside 

down. • -u- 

Another curious phenomenon may fitly be referred to in tnis 
connexion, viz. the phantoms which are seen when we look at 
two parallel s^of palisades or railings, one behind the otjier. 
or look throv^ptwo parallel sides of a meat-safe formed of ^ 
perforated zin^The appearance presented is that of a magnified j 
set of bars or apertures which appear to move rapidly w we slowly , 
walk past. Their origin is the fact that where the bar.s appear ; 
nearly to coincide the apparent gaps bear the greatest ratio to tto , 
dark spaces; I'.e. these parts of the field are the most highly 
illuminated. The exact determination of the appearances m any 
given case is a mere problem of convergents to a continued 
fraction. But the fact that the appwent rapidity of motion of 
this phantom may exceed in any ratio that of the spectator is of 
importance—enabling us to see how velocities, apparently of 
impossible magnitude, may be accounted for by the mere ninmng 
along of the randition of visibility among a group of objects no 
one of which is moving at an extravagMt rate. . . „ . 

BI 1 ADWBI .4 TH 0 HA 8 (f. i64a-i69a), English play wright and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom about 1642, at Santon Hall, 
Norfolk, according to his son’s account. He was educated at 
Bury St Edmund’s School, and at Gams College, Cambridge, 
wh«e he was entered in 1656. He left the university without 
a degree, and joined the Middle Ten^e. In 1668 he FO^eed 
a prMe comedy, The Sullen Lovers, or the ImperUrwits, based on 
lUf Fdeheux of MoliAre, and written m avowed imitation of 
Ben Jonson. His best plays are Epsom lyWIr (1672), 

Sir Charles Sedley wrote a prologue, and the ■Sjuire o/ AMlta 
(i688j Alsatia was the cant name for Whitefnars, then a kind 
of salivary for persons Uable to arrest, and the play r^resents, 
indialogiie fuU ofthe argot of the place, the adventures of ayoung 


heir who falls into the hand of the sharpers there. fourteen 
years from the production of his first comedy to hit memorable 
encounter with Dryden, Shadwell produced a ploy nearly every 
year, ffhese productions display a genuine hatred of shams, 
and a rough but honest moral purpose. They are disfigured bj' 
indecencies, but present a vivid picture of contemporary manners. 

Shadwell i? chiefly remembered as the unfortunate Mac 
Flecknoe of Dryden’s satire, the “ last preat prophet of touto- 
logy,” and the literary son and heir of Richard Flecknoe :— 


" The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense." 

Dryden had furnished Shadwell with a prologue to his True 
Widow (1679), and in spite of momentary differences, the two 
had been apparently on friendly terms. But when I^den 
joined the court purtv, and produced Absalom and Achibiphel 
and The Medal, Shadwell became the cluunpion of the tnm-blue 
Protestants, and made a scurrilous attack on the poet in The 
MeM. of John Bayes: a Satire against FoUy and Kruatery (i68a). 
Dryden immediately retorted in Mac Flecknoe, or a Satire an 
the True Bine Protestant Poet, T.S. (1682), in which Shadwell s 
personalities were returned with interest. -A month later he 
contributed to Nahum Tate’s continualion of Absalom and 
Achitophel satirical portraits of Elkanah Settle as Doeg and of 
Shadwell as Og. In 1687 Shadwell attempted to answer thete 
attacks in a version of the tenth satire of Juvenal. At the Whig 
triumph in 1688 he superseded his enemy as poet laureate and 
historiographer royal. He died at Chelsea on the 19th of 
November 1692. , 

His son, Chaklks Shabweli., was the author of Tlu Fasr 
Quaker of Deal and other plays, collected and published in 1720. 

.V complete edition ol ShadwcU's works were publislicd by lus son 
Sir John Shadwell in 1720. His other dramatic works are —7 V 
Royal Shepherdess (1660), an adaptation ol John Pountam s Rmards 
ol Virtue : The Humorist (1671); The Miser (1672), adapted Irom 
Mollire, Psyche (1O75); The Libertine (1676) ; I he Vti^sv 
(i 07 (.); The history 0/ Ttmon of Athens the Man-hater {ibyS) (on 
this Shake.spearian adaptation sec O. Belier, Shadwell’s Bearbeitung 
des . . . Ttmon of Athens (Rostock, 1897); A Tros Widow (t 679 ). 
The Woman Captain (1680), revived in 1744 as The Prodigal1M 
Lancashire Witches and Teague O'Divelly, the Irish Priest {tbaa). 
Bury Pair (1689); The Amorous Bigot, with the second part ot Teague 
O'Uivellv (1690) : The Scowerers (1091) 1 and The 1 oluuteers, or 
Stockjobbers, pubUshed postliuraously (1693). 

SHAFI ’1 [Mahommed ibn Idris ash-Shftfi'i] (767-820), the 
founder of the Shaft 'ite school of canon law, wm bom m a.h. 
150 (a.d. 767) of a Koreishite (^uraishite) family at Gaza or 
Ascalon, and was brought up by his mother in poor circumstances 
at Mecca. Tliere, and especially in intercourse with the desert 
tribe of Hudhail, he gained a knowledge of classical Arabic 
and old Arabian poetry for which he was afterwards famous. 
About 170 he went to Medina and studied canon law {fiqh) 
under Malik ibn Anas. After the death of Malik in 179 legend 
takes him to Yemen, where he is involved in an ‘Alid conspirwy, 
carried prisoner to Bagdad, but pardoned by Hirfin al-RashId. 
He was certainly pursuing his studies, and he .seems to Mve 
come to Bagdad in some such way as this and then to nave 
studied under Hanifite teachers. He had not yet fotmulated 
his own system. After a journey to Egypt, however, we fin^un 
in Bagdad again, us a teacher, between 195 and 198. ntere 
he had great success and turned the tide agaiast the Ijaninte 
school. His method was to restore the sources of canon law 
which Abu IJanifa had destroyed by inclining too much to 
speculative deduction. Instead, he laid equal emphasis ujwn 
the four—Koran, tradition, analogy, and agreement. See 
further, under Mahommedan Law. In 198 he went to E^pl 
in the train of a new governor, and this time was remved M 
the leading orthodox authority in law of his time. _ There he 
developed and somewhat changed the details of his system, 
and died in 204 (a.d. 820). He was buried to the south-east Of 
what is now Cairo, and a great dome (erected e. a.d. 1240) is 
conspicuous over his tomb. 

See F. Wiistenfeld, Sckdfi'iten 31 fi.; M. J. de a^ain ZDMG. 
xlvii. 106 ff.; C. Broekclmann, Geschichte. 1.178 «.. M’G. de StajM s 
?mn»l. of Ita Khallikan. il. 569 >•*•*<. *09. Nawaw^s 

Diet. 56 fi. 
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■SAniOV, PXTBB BAVLOnCH. Bakon 
Rumuui itateunsn, one of the ablest coadjutors of Peter the 
Great, waa of obscure, and in all probability of Jewish, extractiem. 
He first made himself useful by his extraordinary knowledge 
of foreign languiwes. He was the chief translator in the Russian 
Foreign Oflke iot many years, subsequently accompanying 
Peter on his travels. Made a l^on and raised to the rank of 
vice'Chanoelior, he displayed diplomatic talents of the highest 
order. During the unlucky campaign of 1711, he succeeded 
against all expectations in concluding the peace of the Pruth 
(see Turkey : History). Peter left him in the hands of the Turks 
as a hostage, and on the rupture of the peace he was imprisoned 
in the .Seven Towers. Finally, however, with the aid of the 
British and Dutch amba.ssadors, he defeated the diplomacy of 
Charles XII. of Sweden and his agents, and confirmed the good 
relations between Russia and Turkey by the treaty of Adrianople 
(June 5th, 1713). On the institution of the collegc.s or depart¬ 
ments of state in 1718, Shafirov was appointed vice-prestient 
of the department of Foreign Affairs, and a .senator. In 1723. 
however, he was deprived of all his offices and sentenced to death. 
The capital sentence wa.s commuted on the scaffold to banish- ! 
ment, first to Siberia and then to Novgorod. Peculations and i 
disorderly conduct in the senate were the offences charged against I 
Shafirov, and with some justice. On the death of Peter, Shafirov \ 
was released from prison and commissioned to write the life ! 
of his late master. He had previously (1717), in an historical I 
tract on the war with Charles XII., in which Peter himself ' 
colialioralcd, epitomized, in a high panegyric style, some of the ' 
greatest exploits of the tsar-regenerator. The successful rivalry ■ 
of his supplanter, Andrei Osterraan, prevented Shafirov from I 
holding any high office during the last fourteen years of his life. 

See B. M. Solovcv, History of liussta, voN. xiii.-xvi. (Rus.) (Peters¬ 
burg, 1805). (R. N. B.) 

SHAFT (O. Eng. sceaft, from scajan, to shave ; the word is 
common to Teutonic languages), any slender, smoothed rod or 
stick, and so first used of the body of an arrow or spear to which 
the head is attached; hence the word is applied to the handle of a 
tool, and to the pair of bars between which a horse is harnessed to 
a vehicle, and in machinery to connecting bars or rods conveying 
power from one part of a machine to another. It is also applied 
to an opening sunk in the ground for mining or other purposes 
(see Shaft-sinking). This use is probably due to the use of 
Ger. Schachl, a variant of schaft. In architecture the term 
“ shaft " is applied to the body of a column between the capital 
and the base. In Romanesque work shafts are occasionally 
octagonal, and arc sometimes ornamented with the zigzag or 
chevron, or fluted vertically or in spirals; the most beautiful 
examples of the latter being found m the cloisters of St John 
Lateran and at St Paul’s outside the walls at Rome, where they 
are enriched with mosaics. Perhyis the earliest ornamented 
sl^ts are those of the Parthian Palace, now the mosque, at 
Diarbekr in Mesopotamia. 

BBAFTESBOHY, ANTHOHT ASHLET COOPllB,isr Earl of 
(1621-1683), soh of John Cooper of Rockbourne in Hamp¬ 
shire, and of Anne, the only child of Sir Anthony Ashley, Bart., 
and was bom at Wimbonie St Giles, Dorset, on the 22nd of 
July 1621, His parents died before he was ten years of age, 
and 'ne inherited extensive estates in Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, much reduced, however, by 
litigation in Chanceiy. He lived for some time with Sir Daniel 
Norton, one of his trustees, at Southwick, and upon his death 
in 1635 with Mr Tooker, an uncle by marriage, at Salisbury, j 
In 1637 he went as a gentleman-commoner to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he remained about a year. No record of his 
studies is to be found, but he has left an amusing account of 
his in the wilder doings of the university life of t^t day, 
in which, in spite of his .small stature, he was recognized by his 
fellows as their leader. At the age of eighteen, on the 25th of 
February 1639, he married Margaret, dau^ter of Lord Coventry, 
with whom he and his wife Irvqd at Durhwn House in the Strand, 
and at Canonbury House in Islington. In.Hasch 1640, though 
still amhuw, he was elected for Tewkesbury, and sat in the porlu^ 


ment which met on the 13th of April, but appears to have ^ 
no active part in its proceedings. In 1640 Lord Coventry died 
and Cemper then lived with his btenther-in-law at Dorchester 
Hot^ in Coveat Garden. For the Long Parliament, which met 
®“.,*™.3rd of November 1640, he was elected for Downton in 
Wiltshire, but the return was disputed, and he did not take his 
seat—his election not being declared valid untdthe last.days of 
the Rump. He was present as a spectator at the setting up of 
the king’s standard at Nottingham on the 25th of August 1642 • 
and in 1643 he app^ed openly on Charles’s side in Dorsetshire’ 
where he raised at his own expense a regiment of foot and a troop 
of horse, of both of which he took the command. He was also 
appointed governor of Weymouth, riieriff of Dorsetshire for the 
king and president of the king’s council of war in the county. 
In the b^inning of January 1644, however, for reasons'which 
are variously reported by himseh and Clarendon, he resigned 
his governorship and commissions and went over to the parlia¬ 
ment. He appeared on the 6th of March before the standing 
committee of the two Houses to explain his conduct, when he 
stated that he liad come over because he saw danger to the 
Protestant religion in the king’s service, and expressed his 
willingness to take the Covenant. In July 1644 he went to 
Dorsetshire on military service, and on the 3rd of August received 
a commission as field-marshal general. He listed at the 
taking of Wareham, and shortly afterwards compounded for 
his estates by a fine of £500 from which, however, he was after¬ 
wards relieved by Cromwell. On the 25th of October he was 
made commander-in-chief in Dorsetshire, and in November 
he took by storm Abbotsbury, the house of Sir John Strangways 
—an affair in which he appears to have shown considerable 
personal gallantry. In December he relieved Taunton. His 
military service terminated at the time of the Self-denying 
Ordinance in 1645 ; he had associated himself with the Presby¬ 
terian faction, and naturally enough was not included in the 
New Model. For the next seven or eight years he lived in com¬ 
parative privacy. He was high sheriff of Wiltshire during 1647, 
and displayed much vigour in this office. Upon the exec-ution 
of Charles, (.ooper took the Ei^agement.and was a commissioner 
to administer it in Dorsetshire. On the 2sth of April 1650, 
he mamed Lady Frances Cecil, sister of the earl of Essex, his 
first wife having died in the previous year leaving no family. 
In 1651 a son was born to him. who died in childhood, and on 
the i6th of January 1652, another son, named after himself, 
who was his heir. On the 17th of January he was named on 
the commission for law reform, of which Hala.was the chief; 
and on the 17th of March 1653, he was pardoneiHBil delinquency 
and thus at last made capable of sitting in^mrliament. He 
I sat for Wiltshire in the Barebones parliament, of which 
I he was a leading member, and where he supported Cromwell's 
I views against the extreme section. He was at once appointed 
j on the council of thirty. On the resignation of this parliament 
1 he became a member of the council of state named in the “ Instru- 
! ment.” In the first parliament elected under this “ Instrument ' 

I he sat for Wiltshire, having been elected also for Poole and 
[ Tewkesbury, and was one of the commissioners for the ejection 
of unworthy ministeiB. After the a8th of December 1654, he 
left the privy council, and henceforward is found wiA the 
Presbyterians and Republicans in opposition to Cromwell. 
His second wife had died during this year; in 1656 h« married 
a third, who survived him, Margaret, daughtw of Lord Spencer, 
niece of the earl of Southampton, and sister of the earl of 
Sunderland, who died at .Newbury. By his three marriages 
he was thus connected with litany of the leading politicians 
of Charles Il.’s reign. 

Cooper was again elected for Wiltshire for the parliament of 
1656, but Cromwell refused to allow him, with many others of 
his opponents, to sit. He signed a letter of complaint, with 
sixty-five excluded members, to the speaker, as,also a “ Remon¬ 
strance ” addressed to the people. In parliament which 
met on 20th of January 1658, he took his seat, and was active 
in opposition to the new constitution of the two Houses. He 
was also a leader of the oj^sition in Richard Cromwell’s 
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parliament, especially on the matter oi the limitation of the 
power of the protector, and against the House of Lords. He was 
throughout these debates celebrated for the “nervous and 
subtle oratory ” which made him so formidable in after days. 

Upon the replacing of the Rump by the army, after the breaking 
up of Richard’s parliament, Coopw endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to take his seat on the ground of his former disputed election for 
Downton. He was, however, elected on the council of state, and 
was the only Presbyterian in it; he was at once accused by 
Scot, along with Whitelocke, of corresponding with Hyde. This 
he solemnly denied. After the rising in Cheshire C^per was 
arrested in Dorsetshire on a charge of correspondence with its 
leader Booth, but on the matter being investigated by the council 
he was unanimously acquitted. In the disputes between 
l.ambertat ^e head of the military party and the Rump in union 
with the coimcil of state, he supported the latter, and upon the 
temporary supremacy of I.ambert’s party worked indefatigably 
to restore the Rump. With Monk’s commissioners he, with 
Haselrig, had a fruitless conference, but he assured Monk of his 
co-operation, and joined with eight others of the overthrown 
council of state in naming him commander-in-chief of the forces 
of England and Scotland. He was instrumental in securing the 
Tower for th& parliament, and in obtaining the adhesion of 
Admiral Lawson and the fleet. Upon the restoration of the 
parliament on the 26th of December Cooper was one of the 
commissioners to command the army, and on the 2nd of January 
was made one of the new council of state. On the 7th of January 
he took his seat on his election for Downton in 1640, and was 
made colonel of Fleetwood’s regiment of horse. He speedily 
secured the admission of the secluded members, having mean¬ 
while lieen in continual communication with Monk, was again 
one of the fresh council of state, consisting entirely of friends 
of the Restoration, and accepted ifrom Monk a commission to be 
governor of the Isle of Wight and captain of a company of foot. 
He now steadily pursued the design of the Restoration, but with¬ 
out holding any private correspondence with the king, and only 
on terms similar to those proposed in t648 to Charles I. at the 
Isle of Wight. In the Convention parliament he sat for Wiltshire. 
Monk cut short these deliberations and forced on the Restoration 
without condition. Cooper was one of the twelve commissioners 
who went to Charles at Breda to invite him to return. On his 
journey he was upset from his carriage, and the accident caused 
an internal abscess which was never cured. 

Cooper was at once placed on the privy council, receiving 
also a formal pardon for former delinquencies. His first duty 
was to cxamine <he Anabaptist prisoners in the Tower. In the 
prolonged discussions regarding the Bill of Indemnity he was 
instrumental in saving the life of Haselrig, and opposed the clause 
compelling all officers who had served under Cromwell to refund 
their salaries, he himself never having had any. He showed in¬ 
deed none of the avaricious temper so common among the 
politicians of the time. He was one of the commissioners for 
conducting the trials of the regicides, but was himself vehemently 
“ fallen upon ’’ by Prynne for having acted with Cromwell. 
He was named on the council of plantations and on that of trade. 
In the debate abolishing the court of wards he spoke, like most 
landed proprietors, in favour of laying the burden on the excise 
instead of on the land, and on the question of the restoration 
of the bishops carried in the interests of the court an adjourn¬ 
ment of the debate for three months. At the coronation in 
April 1661 Cooper had been made a peer, as Baron Ashley of 
Wimbome St Giles, in express recognition of his services at the 
Restoration; and on the meeting of the new parliament in May 
he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer and under-treasurer, 
aided no doubt by his connexion with Southampton. He vehe¬ 
mently opposed the persecuting acts now passed—the Corpora¬ 
tion Act, the Uniformity Bill, against which he is said to have 
spoken three hundred times, and the Militia Act. He is sUted 
also to have influenced the king in issuing his dispensing declara¬ 
tion of the 26th of December 1662, and he zealously supported a 
bill introduced for the purpose of confirming the declaration, 
rising thereby in favour and influence with Charles. He was 


himself the author of a treatise on tolerance. He was now recog¬ 
nized as one of the chief opponents of Qarendon and the High 
Anglican policy. On the breaking out of the Dutdi War in 
he wa^ miade treasurer of the prizes, being accountable to the 
king alone for all sums received or q>ent. He was also one of the 
grantees of the province of Carolina and took a leading part in its 
management; it was at his request that Locke in 1669 drew 
up a constitution for the new t^ny. In September 1W5 the 
king unexpectedly paid him a visit at Wimbome. He opposed 
unsuccessfully the appropriation proviso introduced into the 
supply bill as hindering die due a^inistration of finance, and 
this opposition seems to have brought about a reconciliation with 
Clarendon. In 1668, however, he supported a bill to appoint 
commissionm to examine the accounts of the Dutch War, though 
in the prevbus year he had opposed it. In accordance with 
his former action on all questions of religious toleration he opposed 
the shameful Five Mile Act of 1665. In 1667 he supported the 
bill fbr prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle, on the ground 
that it would lead to a great fall of rents in England. Ashley was 
himself a large landowner, and, moreover, was opposed to 
Ormonde, who would have benefited by the importation. In all 
other questions of this kind he shows himself far in advance of 
the economic fallacies of the day. His action led to an altercation 
with Ossory, the son of Ormonde, in which Ossory used language 
for which he was compelled to apologize. On the death of 
Southampton, Ashley was placed on the commission of the 
treasur)', Clifford and William Coventry being his principal 
colleagues. He appears to have taken no part in the attempt 
to impeach Clarendon on a general charge of treason. 

The new administration was headed by Buckingham, in whose 
toleration and comprehension principles Ashley shared to the 
full. An able paper written by him to the king in support of 
these principles, on the ground especially of their advantage 
to trade, has been preserved. He excepts, however, from tolera¬ 
tion Roman litholics and Fifth Monarchy men. His attention 
to all trade questions was close and constant; he was a member 
of the council of trade and plantations appointed in 1670, and 
was its president from 1672 to 1676. The difficulty of the suc¬ 
cession also'occupied him, and he co-operated thus early in the 
design of legitimizing Monmouth as a rival to James. In the 
intrigues which led to the infamous treaty of Dover he had no 
part. That treaty contained a clause by which Charles was 
bound to declare himself a Catholic, and with the knowledge 
of this Ashley, as a stanch Protestant, could not be trusted. 
In order to blind him and the other Protestant memliers of the 
Cabal a sham treaty was arranged in which this clause did not 
appear, and it was not until a considerable while afterwards 
that he found out that he had been duped. Under this misunder¬ 
standing he signed the sham Dover treaty on the 31st of December 
1670. This treaty, however, was kept from public knowledge, 
and Ashley helped Charles to hoodwink parliament by signing 
a similar treaty on the and of February 167a, which was laid 
before them as the only one in existence. His approval of the 
attempt of the Lords to alter a money bill led to the loss of the 
supply to Charles and to the consequent displeasure of the king. 
His support of the Lord Roos Act, ascribed generally to his 
desire to ingratiate himself with Charles, was no doubt due in 
part to the fact that hb son had married Lord Roos’s sbter. 
So far from advising the “ Stop! of the Exchequer,’’ he opposed 
thb bad measure ; the reasons which he left with the kii^ for 
hb opposition are extant. The responsibility rests with Clifford 
alone. In the other great measure of the Cabal ministry, Charles’s 
Declaration of Indulgence, he concurred. He was now rewarded 
by being made earl of Shaftesbury and Baron Cooper of Pawlett 
by a patent dated the asrd of April 1672. It is stated too that 
he was offered, but refused, the lord treasurership. On t^ 17th 
of November 1672, however, he became lord cbancelbr, Bridgman 
having been compelled to resign the seat, As chancellor he 
issued writs for the election of thirty-six new members to fill 
vacancies caused during the long recess ; thb, though grounded 
upon precedent, was open to suspicion as an attempt to fortify 
Charles, and was attacked by an angry House of Commons 
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which met on the 4th of February 1673. The write were <^celled, 
the principle wa# established that the issuing of wnts rested 
with the House itself. It was at the opem^ of parUament 
that Shaftesbury m^e his celebrated “ delenda est Cartliago 
speech against Holland, in which he urged the Second Dutch 
War, on the ground of the necessity of destroying so formidable 
a commercial rival to England, excused the Stop of the Exchequer 
which he had opposed, and vindicated the Declaration of Indulg¬ 
ence. On the 8th of March he armounced to parliarnent that 
the declaration had been cancelled, though he did his best to 
induce Charles to remain firm. For affixing the great seal to 
this declaration he was direatened with impeachment by the 
Commons. The Test Act was now brought forward, and Shaftes¬ 
bury, who appears to have heard how he had been duped in 
1670, support^ it, with the object probably of thereby getting 
rid of Clifford. He now began to be regarded as the chief upholder 
of Protestantism in the ministry; he lost favour with Charles, 
and on Sunday, the 9th of September 1673, was disrriissed from 
the chancellorship. Among the reasons for this dismissal is 
probably ffie fact that he opposed grants to the king’s mistresses. 
He has been accused of vanity and ostentation in his office, 
but his reputation for ability and integrity as a judge was high 
even with his enemies. 

Charles soon regretted the loss of ShafteBbury,and endeavoured, 
as did also I.oui.s, to induce him to return, but in vain. He 
preferred now to become the great popular leader against all 
the measures of the court, and may be regarded as the intellectual 
chief of the opposition. At the meeting of parliament on the 
Hth of January 1674, he carried a motion for a proclamation 
banishing Catholics to a distance of 10 m. from London. During 
the whole session he organized and directed the opposition in 
their attacks on the king’s ministers. On the 19th of May he 
was dismissed the privy council and ordered to leave London. 
He retired to Wimborne and urged upon his parliamentary 
followers the necessity of securing a new parliament. He was 
in the House of Lords, however, m 1675, when Danby brought 
forward his famous Non-resisting Test Bill, and headed the 
opposition which was carried on for seventeen days, distinguishing 
himself, says Burnet, more in this session than ever before. 
The bill was shelved, a prorogation having taken place in con¬ 
sequence of a quarrel between the two Houses, supposed to have 
been purposely got up by Shaftesbury, in which he supported 
the nght of the Lords to hear appeal cases, even where the 
defendant was a member of the Lower House. Parliament 
was prorogued for fifteen months until the 15th of February 
1677, and it was determined by the opposition to attack its 
existmee on the ground that a prorogation for more than a year 
was illegal. In ^is matter the opposition were in the wrong, 
and by attacking the parliament discredited themselves. The 
result was that Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Wharton and 
Salisbury were sent to the Tower. In June Shaftesbury applied 
for a writ of habeas corpus, but could get no release until the 
j6th of February 1678, after his letter and three petitions to 
the king. Being brought before the bar of the House of Lords 
he made submission as to his conduct in declaring parlieunent 
dissolved by the prorogation, and in violating the Lords’ privileges 
by bringing a habeas corpus in the King’s Bench. 

The brei^ing out of th® Popish Terror in 1678 marks the worst 
part of Shaftesbury’s career. That so clear-headed a man could 
have credited the lies of Oates and the other perjurers is beyond 
belief; and the manner in which he excited baseless alarms, 
and encouraged fanatic cruelty, for nothing but party advantage, 
is without excuse. On the ind of Novemter he opened the great 
attack proposing an address declaring the necessity for the 
king’s dismissing James from his council. Under his advice 
the opposition now made an alliance with Louis whereby the 
French king promised to help them to ruin Danby on condition 
that they would compel Charles, by stopping the supplies, to 
make peace with France, doing thus a grave injury to Protestant¬ 
ism abroad for the sake of a temporary party advantage at home. 
Upon the refusal in November of the Lords to concur in the address 
of the Commons requesting the removal of the queen from court. 


he joined in a protest against the refusal, and was foremost in 
all the violent acts of the session. He urged on the bill by w^h 
Catholics were prohibited from sitting in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, and was bitter in his expressions of disappointment when 
the Commons pateed a proviso exciting James, against whom 
the bill was especially aimed, from its operation. A new parlia¬ 
ment met on the 6th of March 1679. Shaftesbury had meanwhile 
ineffectually warned the king that unless he Mowed his advke 
there would be no peace with the people. On the ssth of March 
he made a striking speech upon the state of the nation, especially 
upon the dangers to Protestantism and the misgovernment of 
Scotland and Ireland. He was suspected, too, of doing all in his 
power to bring about a revolt in Scotland. By the advice of 
Temple, Charles now tried the experiment of forming a new 
privy council in which the chief members of the opposition were 
included, and Shaftesbury was made president, wi« a salary of 
£4000, being also a member of the committee for foreign affairs. 
He did not, however, in any way change either his opinions 
or his action. He opposed the compelling of Protestant 
Nonconformists to take the oath required of Roman Catholics. 
That indeed, as Ranke says, which makes him memorable in 
English history is that he opposed the establishment of an 
Anglican and Royalist organization with success.. The question 
of the succession was now again prominent, and Shaftesbury, in 
opposition to Halifax, committed the error, which really brought 
about his fall, of putting forward Monmouth as his nominee, thus 
alienating a large number of his supporters; he encouraged, too, 
the belief that this was ^reeable to the king. He pressed on the 
Exclusion Bill with all his power, and, when that and the inquiry 
into the payments for secret service and the trial of the five 
peers, for which too he had been eager, were brought to an end 
by a sudden prorogation, he is reported to have declared aloud 
that he would have the heads of those who were the king’s 
advisers to this course. Before the prorogation, however, he 
saw the invaluable Act of Habeas Corpus, which he had carried 
through parliament, receive the royal assent. In pursuance of 
his patronage of Monmouth, Shaftesbury now secured for him 
the command of the army sent to suppress the insurrection in 
Scotland, which he is supposed to have fomented. In October 
1679, the circumstances which led Charles to desire to conciliate 
the opposition having ceased, Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
his presidency and from the privy council; when applied to by 
Sunderland to return to office he made as conditions the divorce 
of the queen and the exclusion of James. With nine other peers 
he presented a petition to the king in November, praying for the 
meeting of parliament, of which Charles took no notice. In 
April, upon the king’s declaration that he was resolved to send 
for J ames from Scotland, Shaftesbury advised the popular leaders 
at once to leave the council, and tiiey followed his advice. In 
March we find him unscrupulously eager in the prosecution of the 
alleged Irish Catholic plot. Upon king’s illness in May he 
held frequent meetings of Monmouth’s friends at his house to 
consider how best to act for the security of the Protestant 
religion. On the 26th of June, accompanied by fourteen others, 
he presented to the grand jury of Westminster an indictment 
of the duke of York as a Popish recusant. In the middle of 
September he was seriously ill. On the isth of November the 
Exclusion Bill, having pi^d the Commons, was brought up to 
the Lords, and an historic debate took place, in which Halifax 
and Shaftesbury were the leaders on opposite sides. The bill 
was thrown out, and Shaftesbury signed the protest against its 
rejection. The next day he urged upon the House the divorce 
of the queen. On the 7th of December, to his lasting dishonour, 
he voted for the condemnation of Lord Stafford. On the 23rd 
he again spoke vehemently for exclusion, and his speech was 
immediately printed. All opposition was, however, checked by 
the dissolution on the i8th of January. A new parliament was 
called to meet at Oxford, to avoid the influences of the city of 
London, where Shaftesbury bad taken the greatest pains to 
make himself popular. Sludtesbury, with fifteen other peers, 
petitioned the kii^ that it might as usual be held in the capital. 
He prepsued instructions to be handed l^ constituencies to their 
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members upon election, in which exclusion, disbant^, the 
limitation of the prerogative in proroguing and dissolving 
parliament, and security against p^iy ud arbitrary power 
were insist^ on. At t^ paihament, which lasted but a few 
days, he again made a personal app^ to Charles, which was 
curtly rejected, to permit the legitimising of Monmouth. The 
Icing’s advisers now urged him to arrest Shaftesbury; he was 
seized on the snd of Juljr 1681, and committed to the Tower, the 
judges refusing his petition to be tried or admitted to bail. 
This refusal was twice repeated in September and October, the 
court hoping to obtain evidence sufficient to ensure his ruin. 
In October he wrote ofiering to retire to Carolina if he were 
released. On the 24th of November he was indicted for lugh 
treason at the Old Bailey, the chief ground being a paper of 
association for the defence of the Protestant religion, which, 
though among his papers, was not in his handwriting; but the 
grand jury ignored the bill. He was released on bail on the 
rst of December. In 1682, however, Charles secured the appoint¬ 
ment of Tory sheriffs for I^ndon ; and, as the juries were chosen 
by the sheriffs, Shaftesbury felt that he was no longer safe from 
the vengeance of the court. Failing health and the disappoint¬ 
ment of his political plans led him into violent courses. He 
appears to have entered into consultation of a treasonable kind 
with Monmouth and others; he himself had, he declared, ten 
thousand brisk boys in London ready to rise at his bidding. 
For some weeks he was concealed in the city and in Wapping ; 
but, finding the schemes for a rising hang fire, he went to Harwich, 
disguised as a Presbyterian minister, and after a week’s delay, 
during which he was in inuninent risk of discovery, if indeed, as is 
probable, his escape was not winked at by the government, he 
sailed to Holland on the 28th of November 1682, and reached 
Amsterdam in the beginning of December. Here he was 
welcomed with the jest, referring to his famous speech against 
the Dutch, " nondum deleta Carthago.” He was made a citizen 
of Amsterdam, but died there of gout in the stomach on the 21st 
of January 1683. His body was sent in February to Poole, 
in Dorset, and was buried at Wimborne St Giles. 

Few politicians have Ireen the mark of such abuse as Shaftesbury. 
Dryden, while compelled to honour him as an upright judge, over¬ 
whelmed his memory with scathing, if venal, satire; and Dryden's 
satire has been accepted as truth by later histories. Macaulay iu 
especial exerted all his art, thougli in contradiction of probability 
and fact, to deepen still further the shade which rests upon hfa 
reputation. Christie, on the other hand, in possession of later .sources 
of information, and with more honest purpose, did much to rehabili¬ 
tate him. Occasionally, however, he appears to hold a brief for the 
defence, and, though Uie picture is comparatively true, this Life 
(1871) should be read with caution. Finally, in his monograph (1886) 
in the series of ” English Worthies,” H. D. Traill professes to hold 
the scales equally. Ue makes an interesting addition to our concep¬ 
tion of Shaftesbury’s place in English politics, by insisting, on his 
position as the first great party leader in the modem sense, and as the 
founder of modem parhamentary oratory. In other respects his 
book is derived almost entirely from Chnstie. See also the present 
writer's article in the Xhef. Nat.. Bing. Much of Shaftesbury's career, 
increasingly so as it came near its close, is incapable of defence; but 
It has escaped most of his critics that his hfe up to the Restoration, 
apparently full of inconsistencios, was evidently guided by one lead¬ 
ing principle, the determination to uphold the supremacy of parlia¬ 
ment, a principle which, however obscured by seU-interest, appears 
also to have underlain his whole political career. He was, too, ever 
the friend of religious freedom and of an enlightened policy in all 
trade questions. And, above all, it should not be forgotten, in justice 
to Shaftesbury’s memory, that " during his long political career, in 
an age of general corruption, he was ever incorrupt, and never 
grasped either money or land.” (O. A.) 

SHAmSBUBT, AKTHORT ASHLET G00PE8. s»s Earl 
OF (1671-1713), was born at Exeter House in London on the 
26th of February 1670/1. He was grandson of the first and son 
of the second earl. His mother was Lady Dorothy Maniwrs, 
daughter of John, earl of Rutland. According to a curkms 
story, told by the third earl himself, the marriage between 
his father and mother was negotiated ^ John Locke, who was 
a trusted friend of the first earl. The second lord Shaftesbury 
appears to have bwn a poor creature, both physically and 
mentally. At the age of three his son was made over to the 
foinud guardiuiship of his grandfather. Locke, who in his 
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capacity of medical attendant to the Ashley household had 
alr^y assisted is bringing the boy into the world, though not 
nis instructor, was entrusted with the superintendence of his 
education. This was conducted according to the principles 
enunciated in Locke’s Ti^A/s eanetming Education, and the 
method of teaching Latin and Greek conversatbnidly was 
piqued with such success by his instructress, Mrs Elizabeth 
Birch, that at the age of eleven, it is said, A^ey could read 
both languages with ease. In November 1683, some montos 
after the death of the first earl, his father entered him at 
Winchester as a warden’s boarder. Being shy and constantly 
taunted with the opinions and fate of his gnmdfather, he appears 
to have been rendered miserable by his schoolfellows, and to 
have left Winchester in j686 for a coarse of foreign travd. He 
was brought thus into contact with those artistic and classical 
associations which exercised so marked an influence on his 
character and opinions. On his travels he did not, we are told 
by the fourth earl, “ greatly seek the conversation of other 
English young gentlemen on their travels,” but rather that of 
their tutors, with whom he could converse on congenial topics. 

In rbSq, the year after the Revolution, Lord Ashley returned 
to England, and for nearly five years he appears to have led a 
quiet and studious life. There can be no doubt that the greater 
part of his attention was directed to the perusal of classical 
authors, and to the attempt to realize the true spirit of classical 
antiquity. He had no intention, however, of becoming a recluse, 
or of permanently holding himself aloof from public life. Accord¬ 
ingly he became a candidate for the borough of Poole, and was 
returned the 21st of May 1695. Hesoondistmguishedhimself by a 
speech in support of the Bill for Regulating Trials in Cases of 
Treason, one provision of which was that a person indicated for 
treason or misprision of treason should be allowed the assistance 
of counsel. But, though a Whig, alike by descent, by education 
and by conviction, Ashley could by no means be depended on to 
give a party vote ; he was always ready to support any proposi¬ 
tions, from whatever quarter they came, that appeared to him 
to promote the liberty of the subject and the independence of 
parliament. Unfortunately, his h^th was so treacherous that, 
on the dissolution of July 1698, he was obliged to retire from 
parliamentary life. He suffered much from asthma, a complaint 
which was aggravated by the London smoke. 

Lord Ashley now retired into Holland, where he became 
acquainted with Le Clerc, Bayle, Benjamin Furly, the English 
Quaker merchant, at whose house Locke had resided during 
his stay at Rotterdam, and probably Limborch and the rest of 
the literary circle of which Locke had been a cherished and 
honoured member nine or ten years before. To Lord Ashley 
this society was probably far more congenial than his surroundings 
in England. Unrestrained conversation on the topics which 
most interested him—philosophy, politics, morals, religion— 
was at this time to be had in Holland with less danger and in 
greater abundance than in any other country in the world. 
To the period of this sojourn in Holland must promtUy be referred 
the surreptitious impression or publication of an imperfect 
edition of the Inquiry concerning Virtuo, ftom a rough draught, 
sketched when he was only twenty years of age. 'This liberty 
was taken, during his absence, by Tohmd. 

After an absence of over a twelviemonth, Ashley returned to 
England, and soon succeeded his father as earl of Shaftesbury. 
He took an active part, on the Whig side, in the general election 
of 1700-1701,and again, with more success, in thatof the autuM 
of 1701. It is said that William III. showed to appreciation 
of Shaftesbury’s services on this latter occasion by offering 
him a secretaryship of state, which, howwer, his declining 
health compelled him to decline. Had the king’s life continued, 
Shaftesbury’s mfluence at court would probably have been 
considerable. After the first few weeks of Anne’s reign, Shaftes¬ 
bury, who had been deprived of the vice-admiralty of Dorset, 
returned to to retired life, but his letters to Furly show that he 
retained a keen inters in politics. In August 1703 he again 
settled in Holland, in the air of which he seems, like Locke, to have 
had great faith. At Rotterdam he lived, he says in a letter to 
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his steward Wheelock, at the rate of less than £200 a year, and 
yet had much “ to dispose of and spend beyond convenient 
living.” He returned to England, much improved in health, 
in August *704. But, though he had received unnftdiate 
benefit from his stay abroad, symptoms of consumption were 
constantly alarming him, and he giwuaUy became a confirmed 
invalid. His occupations were now ^ost exclusively liter^, 
and from this time forward he was probably engaged in writing, 
completing or revising the treatises which were afterwards 
included in the Characteristic!. He continued, however, to take 
a warm interest in politics, both home and foreign, and especially 
in the war against France, of which he was an enthusiastic 
supporter. 

Snaftesbury was nearly forty before he married, and even 
then he appears to have taken this step at the urgent instigation 
of his friends, mainly to supply a successor to the title. The 
object of his choice (or rather of his second choice, for an earlier 
project of marriage had shortly before fallen through) was a 
Miss Jane Ewer, the daughter of a gentleman in Hertfordshire. 
The marriage took place in the autumn of 1701), and on February 
9, 1710/1, was bom at his house at Reigate, in Surrey, his 
only child and heir, the fourth earl, to whose manuscript accounts 
we are in great part indebted for the details of his father’s life. 
The match appe^ to have been happy, though Shaftesbury 
had little sentiment on the subject of married life. 

With the exception of a Preface to the Sermons of Dr Whichcote, 
one of the Cambridge Platonists or latitudinarians, published 
in 1698, Shaftesbury appears to have printed nothing himself 
till 1708. About this time the French prophets, Camisards 
{q.v.), as they were called, attracted much attention by their 
extravagances and follies. Various repressive remedies were 
proposed, but Shaftesbury maintained that fanaticism was best 
encounterod by “ raillery ” and ” good-humour.” In support 
of this view he wrote a letter Coruerning Enthusiasm to Lord 
Somers, dated September 1707, which was published anonymously 
in the following year, and provoked several replies. In May 
1709 he returned to the subject, and printed another letter, 
entitled Sensus Communis, an Essay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humour. In the same year he also published The Moralists, 
a Philosophical Rhapsody, and in the following year Soliloquy, 
or Advice to an Author, None of these pieces seems to have Imn 
printed either with his name or his initials. In 1711 appeared 
the Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, in three 
volumes, also without any name or initials on the title-page, 
and without even the name of a printer. These volumes contain 
in addition to the four treatises already mentioned. Miscellaneous 
Reflections, now first printed, and the Inquiry concerning Virtue 
or Merit, described as ” formerly printed from on imperfect copy, I 
now corrected and published intire,” and os “ printed first in the 
year 1699.” 

The declining state of Shaftesbury’shealthrendered it necessary 
for him to seek a warmer climate, and in July 1711 be set out 
for Italy. He settled at Naples in November, and lived there 
considerably over a year. His principal occupation at this time 
must have consisted in preparing for the press a second edition 
of the Characteristics, which appeared in 1713, soon after his 
death. The copy, carefully corrected in hU own handwriting, 
is preserved in Ae Briti^ Museum. He was also engaged, 
during his stay at Naples, in writing the little treatise (afterwards 
included in the Characteristics) entitled A Notion of the Historical 
Draught or Tahlature of the Judgment of Hercules, and the letter 
concerning Design. A little before his death he had also formed 
a scheme of writing a Discourse on the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
Etdiing, &c., but when he died he had made but little progress 
with it ” Medals, and pictures, and antiquities,” he writes to 
Furly, “ are our chief entertainments here.” His conversation 
was with men of art and science, " the virtuosi of this place.” 

The events preceding the peace of Utrecht, which he regarded 
as preparing the way for a base desertion of our allies, greatly 
troubled the last months of Shaftesbury’s life. He did not, 
however, live to see the actual conclusion of the treaty (March 
31, 1713), as he died the month before, February 4, <711/3. 


He bad not completed his forty-second year. His body was 
brought back by sea to England and buried at St Giles’s, titt 
family seat in Dorsetshire. His only son, Anthony A^ley„ 
succeeded him as 4th earl, and his great-grandson was the 
famous philanthropist, the 7th earl. 

Shaft^bury’s amiability of character seems to have been one 
of his principal characteristics. Like Lodee he had a peculiar 
pleasure in i^ging forward young men. Among these may be 
especially mentioned Michael Ainsworth, a native of Wimbwne 
St Giles, the young man who was the recipi«it of the Letters 
addressed to a student at the university, and was maintained 
by Shaftesbury at University College, Oxford. The interest 
wbkh Shaftesbury took in his studies, and the desire that he 
should be specially fitted for the profession which he had selected, 
that of a clergyman of the Church of England, are marked features 
of the letters. Other protegfe were Crell, a young P 61 e, the two 
young Furlys and Harry Wilkinson, a boy who was sent into 
Furly’s office at RotteriWi, and to whom several of the letters 
still extant m the Record Office are addressed. 

In the popular mind, Shaftesbury is generally r^arded as a 
writer hostile to religion. But, however short his orthodoxy 
might fall if tried by the standards of any particular church, 
his temperament was pre-eminently religious. This fact is 
shown in his letters. The belief in a God, all-wise, all-just and 
all-merciful, governing the world providentially for the best, 
pervades all his works, his correspondence and his life. Nor 
had he any wish to undermine established beliefs, except where 
he conceived that they conflicted with a truer religion and a 
purer morality. 

To the public ordinances of the church he scrupulously con¬ 
formed. But, unfortunately, there were many things both in 
the teaching and the practice of the ecclesiastics of that day 
which were calculated to repel men of sober judgment and high 
principle. These evil tendencies in the populw presentation 
of Clmstianity undoubtedly begot in Shaftesbury’s mind a 
certain amount of repugnance and contempt to some of the 
doctrines of Christianity itself; and, cultivating, almost of 
set purpose, his sense of the ridiculous, he was too apt to assume 
towards such doctrines and their teachers a tone of raillery. 

But, whatever might be Shaftesbury’s speculative opinions 
or his mode of es^ssing them, all witnesses bear testimony to 
the elevation and purity of his life and aims. As an earnest 
student, an ardent lover of liberty, an enthusiast in the cause of 
virtue, and a man of unblemished life and untiring beneficence, 
Shaftesbury probably had no superior in his generation. His 
character and pursuits are the more remarkable, considering 
the rank of life in which he was bom and the circumstances 
under which he was brought up. In many respec'ts he reminds 
us of the imperial philosopher Marcus Aurelius, whose works 
he studied with avidity, and whose influence is stamped upon 
his own productions. 

Most of Shaftesbury's writings have been already mentioned. In 
addition to these there have been published fourteen letters from 
Shaftesbury to Molesworth, edited by Toiand in 1721; some letters 
to Beniamin Furly, his sons, and his clerk Harry Wilkinson, included 
in a volume entitled Original Letters of Locke, Stdney and Shaftesbury, 
which was published by Mr T. Forster in 1830, and again in an en¬ 
larged form In 1847; ffiree letters, written respectively to Stringer, 
Lord Oxford and Lord Godolphin, which appeared, for the first time, 
in the General Dictionary; and l^tly a letter to Le Clerc, in bis re¬ 
collections of Locke, first published in Nmes and Queries, Feb. 8, 
1851. The Lstters So a Young Man at the University (Michael Ains¬ 
worth), already mentioned, were first published in 1716. The Letter 
on JL^sign was first published ui the edition of te Characteristscs 
issued in <731. Besides the published Writings, tlicre are several 
memoranda, letters, rough drafte, &c., in the Shaftesbury papers 
in the Record Office. 

Shaftesbury took great pains in the elaboration of his style, and he 
succeeded so far as to make his meaning tran^iarent. The thought 
is always clear. But, on the other hand, he did not equally succeed 
in attaming elegance, an object at which he seems equally to have 
aimed. There is a curious affectation about his style—a falsetto 
note—^which, notwithstanding all his efiorts to please, is often irritat¬ 
ing to the reader. Its main characteristic is perhaps best hit ofi by 
Charles Lamb when he calls it " genteel." Me poses too much as a 
fine gentleman, and is so anxious not to be taken for a pedant of the 
I vulgar scholastic kind that he falls into the hardly more attractive 
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pedantry ol the aesthete and vtrtuaso. But he is easUy read and j 
understood. Hence, probably, the wide popularity which lus works 1 
enjoyed te the iSth cratuiy; and hence the agreeable feeling with 
which, notwithstanding afl titeir false taste and their tiresome | 
digressions, they impress the modern reader. 

Shaftesbury's philosophical importance (see Ethics) is due mainly 
to his ethical speculations, in which his motive was primarily the 
refutation of Hobbes's egoistic doctrine. By the method of empirical 
psychology, he examined man first as a unit in himself and secondly 
in his wider relations to the larger units of society and the universe 
of mankind. His great principle was that of Harmony or Balance, 
and be based it on the gencru ground of good taste or feeling as 
opposed to the method of reason, (i) In the first place man as an 
individual is a complex of appetites, passions, afiections, more or 
less perfectly controlled by the central reason. In the moral man 
these factors are duly balanced. " Whoever,” be says, " is in the 
least versed in this moral kind of architecture will find the inward 
fabric so adjusted, . . . that the barely extending of a single passion 
too far or the continuance ... of it too long, is able to bring 
irrecoverable ruin and misery ” (Iitfuiry concerning Vtrtue Or 
Merit, Bk. II. ii. t). (i) As a social being, man is part of a greatw 
harmony, aud, in ord^ that be may contribute to the bappmess of 
the whole, he must order his extra-regarding activities so that they 
shall not clash with his environs. Only when he ha-s regulated his 
internal and Itis social relations by this ideal can he be regarded as 
truly moral. The egoist and the altrmst ate both imperfect. In tlic 
ripe perfection of humanity, the two impulses will be perfectly ad¬ 
justed. Thus, by the criterion of harmony, Shaftesbury refutes 
Hobbes, and deduces the virtue of benevolence as indispensable to 
morality. So also he has drawn a close parallel between the moral and 
the aesthetic criteria. Just as there is a faculty wliich apprehends 
beauty in the sphere of art, so there is in the sphere of ethics a faculty 
which determines the value of actions. This faculty he described 
(for the first time in English thought) as the Moral Sense (see 
Hutcheson) or Conscience (cf. Butler) . In its essence, it is primarily 
emotional and non-roflective ; in process of development it becomes 
ratiouaUzed by education and use. The emotioiial and the rational 
elements in the " moral sense ” Shaftesbury did not fully analyse 
(see Hume). 

From this principle, it follows (i) that the distinction between 
right and wrong is part of the constitution of human nature ; (a) 
that morality stands apart from theology, and the moral qualities 
of actions are determined apart from the arbitrary will of God ; (3) 
that the ultimate test of an action is its tendency to promote the 
general harmony or welfare; (4) that appetite and reason concur in 
the determination of action ; and (5) that the moralist is not con¬ 
cerned to solve the problem of freewUl and determmism. From 
these results we see that Shaftesbury, opposed to Hobbes and Locke, 
is in close agreement with Hutcheson (?.e.), and that he is ultimately 
a deeply religious thinker, inasmuch as he discards the moral sanction 
ol public opinion, the terrors of future punishment, the authority 
of tlie civil autiiority, as tlie main incentives to goodness, and suteti- 
tutes the voice of conscience and the love of G<k 1 . These two alone 
move men to aim at perfect harmony for its own sake In the man 
and in the universe. 

Shaftesbury's philosophical activity was confined to ethics, 
aesthetics ami reugion. For metaphysics, properly so call^, and 
even psycliolojy, except so £ir .&s it nilurdcd a basis for etuicSj Ut- 
evidently liad no taste. Logic he probably despised as merely an 
instrument of pedants—a judgment for which, in his day, and 
especially at the universities, there was only too much ground. 

The main object of the Moraluts is to propound a system pi 
natural tlicology, and to vindicate, so far as natu^ religion ui 
concerned, the ways of God to man. The articles of Shaftesbury s 
religious cre^ were few and simple, but these he entertained with a 
conviction amounting to enthusiasm. They may briefly be summed 
up as a beUef in one God whose most characteristic attribute is 
universal benevolence, in the moral government of the universe, and 
in a future state of man making up for the imperfections and repairmg 
the inequaUtios of the present Ule. Shafteslrary is cmphatKaUy an 
optimist, but there is a passage in the Moraltsts (pt. u. sect. 4) which 
would lead us to suppose that he regarded matter as an mdmerent 
principle, co-cxiatent and co-eternal with God, hmiting His opera¬ 
tions ^d the cause of the evU and imperfection which, notwithstond- 
ing the benevolence of the Creator, is still to be found in His work. 
If this view of his optimism be correct, Shaftesbury, M Mill rays of 
Leibnitz, must be regarded as maintaining, not tl^ to is the ^st of 
all imaginable but only of all possible worlds. Tha brief notice of 
Shatobury's scheme of natural religion would te conspicuously 
imperfect unless it were added that it is piipulanzed in Pope s 
OH Man, several lines of which, especially of the first epistle, are 
simply statements from the Moralists done into verse. Wh^er, 
however, these were taken immediately by Pope from S^tesbury, 
or whether they came to him through the papers which Bolingbrokc 
had prepared for his use, we have no means of determining 

The influence of Shaftesbury's wntmgs was cimsiderablo both at 
home and abroad. His ethical system was repi^uced, though to a 
more precise and philosophic^ form, by Hutcheron, 
descended, with certain variations, to Hume a^ Adam Smitto 
Nor was it without its efiect even on the speculations of Butler. 01 


the so-called deists SiaffMbtiry was probably the most tospartant, M 
be was certainly the most ptouaibie and the most tospoctable. No 
sooner had the Characteristics appeared than mty were welcomed, 
in terms of warm commendation, by Clerc and Leitmtte. In 1745 
Diderot adapted or reproduced the 7 nquiry concerninf Virtue to what 
was afterwards known as his Bstm tier I* Mente eita V erta. In 1761) 
a French translation of the whole of Shaitoabury's works, including 
the Letters, was published at Geneva. Translations of smiarate 
treatises into German began to be made to 1738, and in 1770-13^79 
there appeared a complete (torman translation of the Characteristics. 
Hermann Hettoer says tliat not only Leibnitc, Voltaire and Dideiot, 
but Lessing, Mendohisohn, Wietond and Herder, drew _the most 
stimulating nutriment from Shaftesbury. " His charms,' he adds, 

“ are ever fresh. A new-born Hellenisni, or divine cultus ol beauty 
presented itself before his inspired soul." Herder is especially 
eulogistic. In the .4drastea he pronounces the Moraii^ to be a 
composition m iorm well-nigh worthy of Grecian antiquity, and in 
its contents almost superior to it. The interest felt by Cermau 
literary men in Shaftesbury was revived by the publication of two 
excellent monographs, one dealing with him niatoly from the theo¬ 
logical side by Dr Gideon Spicker (Freiburg to Baden, iSTa), toe 
other deaUng with lum mamly from tlie philosophical side by Dr 
Georg von Gizycki (Leipzig, 1876). (1. F.; J. M. M.) 

Authorities.— In Dr Thomas Fowler's monograph on Shallcsbury 
and Hutcheson In the series of " English philosophers” (1882) he 
was able largely to supplement the jpnnted materials for toe l^e by 
extracts from the Shaftesbury papers to tlie Hecord Office. Ibesi* 
include, besides many letters and memoranda, two Lives of liim, com¬ 
posed by his son, the fourth earl, one of whlcli is evidently tlie ongiual, 
though it is'by no means always closely followed, of the Life con¬ 
tributed by Dr Birch to the General JJietionary. For a description 
and criticism of Shaftesbury’s philosophy refeiencu may also be ni^e 
to James Mackintosh's Progress of LIhual Philosophy, W. Whewell s 
History of Moral Philosophy in England, loufitoy's Introduction to 
Ethics (Channing's translation). Sir Leslie Stephen’s English Thought 
«« the Eighteenth Century, Martinoau's Types of Ethical TMory, 
Windelbaiid’s History of Philosophy (Eng. trans., 1893); W. H. 
Hatch’s mifinislied edition witli appendices of tlie Characteristics 
i (1870): J. M. Robertson’s edition of the Characteristics (1900) ; 
B. Rand’s Lite (1900). For his relation to the religious and theo¬ 
logical controversies of his day, see, in addition to some of the above 
works, J. I.a!land, View ol the Principal Heistical Writers, V. Lechler, 
Ceschichle des Eugitschen Deismus, J. Hunt, Religious Thought in 
England, C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, English Church in the 
Eighteenth Cntfui'y and A. S. Farrar's Bamplon Lectures ', G. Zart, 
Einfluss der enghschen philosophen sett Bacon out die deutsche 
Philosophic des jSten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1881). 

SHArrESBURY, AHTHOIIY ASHLEY COOPER, jm Earl 
OF (1801-1885), son of Cropley, 6th earl (a younger brother 
of the 5th earl; succeeded 1811), and Anne, daughter of the 3rd 
duke of Marlborough, was bom on the 28th of April 1801. 
He was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he obtained a first class in classics in 1822, and graduated M.A. 
in 1832. In 1841 he received from his university the degree of 
D.C.L. He entered parliament as member for the pocket 
borough of Woodstock in 1826; in 1830 he was returned for 
Dorchester; from 1831 till February 1846 he represented the 
county of Dorset; and he was member for Bath from 1847 
till (having previously home the courtesy title Lord Ashley) 
he succeeded his father as earl in 1851. Although giving a general 
support to the Conservatives, his parliamenta^ conduct was 
greatly modified by his intense interest in the improvement of 
the social condition of the working classes, his efforts in behalf 
of whom have made his name a household word. He opposed 
the Reform Bill of 1832, but was a supporter of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, and his objection to the continuance of resistance to the 
abolition of the Com Laws led him to resign his seat for Dorset 
in 1846. In parliament his name, more than any other, is 
associated with the new factory legislation. He was a lord of 
the admiralty under Sir Robert Peel (1834-1835), but cm being 
invited to join Peel’s administration in 1841 refused, haviiw been 
unable to obtain Peel’s support for the Tct Hours’ Bill. Chiefly 
by his persistent efforts a Ten Hours’ Bill was carried m 1847, 
but its operation was impeded by le^al difficulties, which Riere 
only removed by successive Acts, instigated chiefly by him, until 
legislation reached a final stage in the Factory Art of 1874. 
The part which he took in the legislation bearing on coal mines 
was equally prominent. His efforts in behalf of the welfare 
of the working classes were guided by personal knowledge. 
Thus in 1846, after the resignation of Ids seat for Dorset, he 
explored the slums of the metropolis, and not only gave a new 
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impaiie to the movement for tte eitablubment of ragged schools, 
bat was able to make it more widely beneficial. For forty years 
he was president of the Ragged School Union. He was.^ one 
of the principal founders of reformatoiy and refue;e dnions, 
young men’s Christian associations and working men's institutes. 
He took an active interest in foreign missions, and was president 
of several of the most important philanthropic and religious 
societies of London. He died on the ist of October 1885. By 
his marriage (1830) to Lady Emily (d. 1874), daughter of the 
5th earl Cowper, he left a large family, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Anthony, who committed suicide in 1886, his son 
(b. 1869) becoming 9th earl. 

See aim ilodder's Ltfe (1886). 

SHAFTESBDSY, a market town and municipal borough in 
the northern parliamentary division of Dorsetshire, England, 
103 m. W.S.W. from London by the London & South-Western 
railway (Seml^ station). Pop. (i^i) *047. It lies high on a 
hill above a rich agricultural district. The church of St Peter 
is Perpendicular; those of Holy Trinity and St James are in 
the main modem reconstructions. The borough is under a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 14 councillors. Area 157 acres. 

Although there are traces of both British and Roman occupa¬ 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood, the rite of Shaftesbury 
(Cser Palladur, C«r Septon, Seaftonia, Sceafstesbyrig, Shafton) 
was probably first occupied in Saxon times. Matthew Paris 
speaks of its foundation by the mythical king Rudhudibras, 
while Asser ascribes it to Alfred, who made his daughter 
Ethelgeofu the first abbess. It is probable that a small religious 
house had existed here before the time of Alfred, and that it 
and the town were destroyed by the Danes, being both rebuilt 
about 888. In 980 Dunstan brought St Edward’s body here 
from Wareham for burial, ^d here (^ute died in 1035. Shaftes¬ 
bury was a borough containing 104 houses in the king’s demesne 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor; in 1086, 38 houses 
had been destroyed, but it was still the seat of a mint with 
three mint-masters. In the manor of the abbess of Shaftesbury 
were 111 houses and 151 burgesses; here 44 houses had been 
totally destroyed since St Edward’s reign. In 1480 the abbess 
obtained the royal manor at an annual fee-farm rent of £14 and 
remained the sole mistress of the borough until it passed at the 
dissolution of the monasteries to Sir Thomas Arundel, after 
whose execution it was granted about 1554 to William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke. In 145a the burgesses received their first 
charter from Henry III. This granted that in all eyres the 
justices itinerant should come to Shaftesbury and that the 
burgesses should not answer for aught without the town and might 
choose for themselves two coroners annually. The reeve of the 
borough is mentioned in 1313-1317. The office of mayor was 
created between the years 1350-135*, and an inquisition of 
1394 records that the mayor held a court of pie-powder and 
governed the town in the absence of the steward. The seal of 
the common^ty is extant for 1350, and that of the mayoralty 
first occurs in 1448. By 1471 a general assembly of burgesses 
had acquired power to take part in elections. There is no evidence 
that Elizabeth granted Shaftesbury a charter, as has been 
asserted, but she confiscated the common lands in 1585, the town 
only recovering them by purchase. This probably led to a 
chi^r of incorptaution being obtained from James 1 . in 1604. 
A new charter was granted to the town in 1684, but without 
the surrender of the old charter confirmed by Charles II. in 1665. 
Shaftesbury retumed two members to parliament from 1494 to 
1834, when the repireaentation was reduced to one, and it was 
lost in 188^. Leiand speaks of ^ftesbury as a great market 
town, and it possessed a market in the time of Edward I. The 
Martinmas fair was granted in 1604. In the 17th century 
worsted, buttems and leather were manufactured, but these 
industries have disappeared. 

See Charles Hubert Mayo, Tht Mimieipal Rtcords 0/ Uu Sorougk 
«/ SiUflttsbury (Sherborne, 1889). 

BBAfT-SINKDIG, an important operation in mining for 
reaching and working mint^ deposits situated at a depth 
below tae surface, whmver the topography does not admit of 


driving adits or tunnels. Shafte are often sunk also in conneidon 
with certain avil engineering works, e.g. at intervals along the 
line of a railway tunnel, for starting intermediate headings 
thus securing more points of attack than if the entire work were 
carried on from the end headings only. Sundry modifications 
of shaft-sinkii^ are adopted in excavating for deep foundations 
of heavy buildings, bridge piers and other engineemig structures. 

If in solid rock, carrying but little water, rfiaft-sinlung is a 
comparatively simple operation. But when much water is 
encountered or the formation p^etrated comprises unstable, 
watery strata, special foims of lining become necessary and the 
work is slow and expensive. Mine shafts are often very deep; 
notably in Jhe Witwatersrand, South Africa; the Michigan 
copper district;at Bendigo, Australia; and in certain parts of 
Europe. Many verti^ shafts exceed 4000 ft. in depth, and at 
least two—the Whiting shaft, of the Calumet and Hecla mine 
and shaft No. 3 of the Tamarack mine (both in Michigan)— 
are over 5000 ft. deep. The last named at the beginning of 1907 
was about 5400 ft., and was then the deepest in the world. 
Several inclined shafts, in the same district, approximate 6000 
ft in length. 

Shape oj Shafts.—In Europe shafts are generally cylindrical, 
sometimes of elliptical cross-section, and are lined with masonry, 
concrete, cast iron or steel; in the United States and elsewhere 
throughout the mimng regions of the world, rectangular cross- 
sections are the rule for sinking in rock, the shaft walls being 
supported by timbering, occarionally by steel lining. For sinking 
in loose, water-bearing soils, the cross-section is almost invariably 
cylindrical, as this form best resists pressure tending to cause 
crushing or caving of the shaft walls. The European practice 
of sinking cylindrical shafts even in rock is based mainly on four 
considerations:—(i) custom; (2) high cost of timber ; (3) apart 
from questions of first cost, a cylindrical shaft, lined with masonry 
or iron, is strong and piermanent, and its cost of maintenance 
low; (4) more shafts in difficult formations have been sunk in 
Europe than elsewhere. The cheaper timber-lined, rectangular 
shaft, however, is generally appropriate under normal conditions 
in rocky strata, in view of the temporary character of mining 
operations. Vertical shafts may be either rectangular or 
cylindrical; when inclined they are always rectangular. 

The prinwiy purpose of mine shafts u to act as hoisting- 
and travelling-ways; incidentally they serve for ventilation, 
for pumping and for transmitting power underground by steam, 
compressed air or other means. Rectangular shafts are usually 
divided longitudinally into compartments. One or more of 
these are for the cages or skips, which run in guides bolted to the 
shaft timbering (see Mining). Another is generally provided 
for a ladder- and pipe-way and for ventilation. When much 
water is encountered a separate pump compartment is desirable. 
Cylindrical shafts may be similarly divided by subsidiary 
timbering, though in many timbering is omitted and the hoisting 
cages are guided by wire ropes stretched from top to bottom. 

Dimenstons. —The cross-sectional area of shafts depends 
mainly on the size of the cages or skips— i.e. on the hoisting 
loads. Small rectangular shafts of one or two compartments 
measure inside of timbers, say 4 by 6 ft up to 7 by 14 ft; larger 
shafts of three compartments, from 5 by 14 ft. up to 8 or 10 ft 
by 40 ft. For four- or five-compartment shafts, sometimes 
reifuired for large scale work, as in the deep-level mines of the 
Witwatersrand, the inside dimensions range from 6 by 40 ft. 
to 6 or 8 by 30 ft, and for some of the Pennsylvania colliery 
shafts, up to_i^ by 5* ft Cylindrical shafts rarely have more 
than two hoisting compartments and are commonly from 10 
to 16 ft, sometimes 40 or 4 i ft. diameter, the segmental areas 
surrounding the hobting-Ways being utilized for ventilation, 
piping, &c. 

Sinking in Rock. —If the rock be overlaid by loose soil carrying 
little water, excavation is begun by pidt and shovel, and after 
the rock is reached it is contmued by drilling and blasting (see 
Blasting). The sinking plant, usually temporary, comprises 
a small hoist and boiler, several buckets or sometimes a skip, 
one or more sinking pumps, according to the quantity of water. 
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occaaonaDy a anall ventilating tan, and a timber derrick or 
head-frame over the shaft mouth, with appliances for dumping 
the buckets, handli^ the rock and safe^arding the men in 
the shaft against falling objects. In aome circumstances a portion 
of the permanent mine plant is erected for sinking. The choice 
between hand and machine drilling depends chiefly on the kind 
of rock and the size and depth of sh^L For very hard rock 
or when rapid work is desired, machine drilling is advisable, 
a compressor and additional boiler capacity being then required. 
Remarkable speeds, however, have Men made by hand-smking 
in some of the deep vertical shafts on the Rand, the world’s 
record being that of the Howard shaft, sunk by hand labour 203 
ft. in one month. But such speeds are attainable only in drv, 
or nearly dry, ground, at a high cost per foot and by crowding as 
many men into the shaft as possible, both for drilling and 
loading away the blasted rock. The conditions being the same, 
inclined shafts closely approaching the vertical can be put 
down about as fast as vertical shafts; but for inclinations 
between say 75° and 30° to the horizontal, inclines are generally 
slower on account of the greater inconvenience of carrying on 
the work, both of excavation and timbering. Very flat shafts, 
on the other hand, can be sunk at speeds little less than for 
driving tunnels, unless there is much water. The highest speed 
on record for a very flat incline (10°) is 267 ft. in one month. 

As a rule, the speed attained in sinking depends less on the 
drilling time per round of holes than on the time required to 
handle and hoist out the rock; hence the speed generally 
diminishes with increase of depth. Furthermore, onutting sltafts 
of small area, the cost per foot of depth does not increase greatly 
with the cross-scctional dimensions. For the same rock the rate 
of advance in wet formations is always much slower than in dry 
and the cost greater. 

The work of sinking in rock is carried on as follows. A round of 
holes is drilled, usually from 3 to 4 ft. deep if by hand, or from 3 to 
8 or 9 ft. if by maclune driUing (see Blasting). A common mode of 
arranging machine drill holes is shown in plan and section in hg. i. 
The holes are charged with dynamite and fired by fuze or electricity— 
in deep shafts preferably by electricity, as the men may have to be 
hoisted a long distance to reach a place of safety. After the smoke 
has cleared away (which may be hastened by sprays or by turning on 
the compressed air if raachme drills are used), the work of hoisting 
out the broken rock is begun and dnllmg resumed as soon as possible. 
For shafts not over 6 or 8 it. wide, machine drills are usually mounted 
on horizontal bars stretching across from wall to wall, or, m wider or 
cyhndrical shafts, on tripods or special sinking-frames. In shafts of 
small area, or deep shafts which are timbered during sinking, the 
hoisting buckets must be guided to prevent them from striking 
against the sides. Small quantities of water are bailed into the 
buckets ; when the inflow is too great to be so disposed of, a sinking 
pump is employed (see Mining). 

-S'AafI Xituiming .—In sinking rectangular vertical shafts under 
normal conditions the excavation through the surface soil is com¬ 
monly lined with cribbing, inside of which a concrete curb is some¬ 
times built to dam out the surface waW. After reaching rock the 
lining is generally composed of horizontal sets of 8 by 8 in. to 12 by 
12 in. squared timber wedged against the walls, witli smaller pieces, 
or planking, called " lagging," placed behind them, to prevent 
portions of the walls from falling away. In firm rock lagging may 
be omitted. Each set consists m (fig. 2) two long timbers (wall- 
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plates) W,W, two shorter pieces (end plate^ E,E, and usually one 
or more cross pieces (dividers or buntons) D,I), to form the compart¬ 
ments, strengthen the sets and support the cage guides, G.G. The 
sets are from 4 to 6 ft. apart, with vertical posts (studdles) S,S, 
between them. At intervals of say 80 to 120 ft., longer timbers 


f ‘ bearers ") are notched toto the waUs, under a set, to prevent dis¬ 
placement of the lining as a wh^. A series of dildt sets, wiBi their 
posts, ore either built up from a beering-set, or snspmdM tan the 
latter iiy hanger-bolts. When the rock is firm, a conrideratfle droth 
of shaft may te sunk and then timbered ; generally, however, ft is 
safer to put In a few sets at a time as sinking advances, the lowermost 
set being always far enough from &e bottom to prevent it from being 
injured by the blasting. Inclined shafts in solid ground are often 
timbered as described above, though sometimee merely by setting 
longitudinal rows of posts, for supporting die roof and dividing die 
shaft into compartments. “Ve* 

LiMing for Cylindrical Shafts in Rock .—Wooden linings are oc- 
castonally put m small shafts, or lor temiwrary support, before the 
permanent lining is built, but a cylindrical shaft of any importance 
IS lined with masoniy or iron. Masonry hniiigs are generally built 
in sections, as the sinking advances, each section bemg based on a 
walling-crib AB, CD, (fig. 3). Specially moulded tapered bricks 
are convenient, shaped to conform with tile radius of the shaft. 
Concrete may be similarly moulded into 
large blocks, often weighing 1200 to 1600 tb 
each. The tliickncss of the walUng depends 
on the depth of shaft and pressure antici¬ 
pated : it IS usually from 13 in. to 2 ft., laid 
m cement mortar. Such hnings, while not 
entirely water-tight, will shut out much of 
the water present in the surrounding rock. 

Iron lining, or " tubbing," is employed 
when the inflow of water is rather large. It 
is usually composed of cast iron flanged 
rings, each Cast in a single piece for shafts 
of small diameter, or in segments bolted 
together for large diameters. To permit the 
rings to adjust themselves to the pressure, 
the horizontal joints are rarely bolted; they 
are packed with sheet-lead or thin strips of 
dry pine, any leaks appearing subsequently 
being stopped with wedges. Though pn-- 
ferably of cast iron, tubbing is occasionally 
built of steel plate rings, stiffened by angles 
or channels riveted to them. The irregular 
annular space between the tubbing and rock-walls is afterwards 
filled with concrete or cement grouting. The lowermost tubbing 
ring IS based upon a " wedging-enb.” This is a heavy cast iron ring, 
composed of segments bolted together, and set on a projecting shw 
of rock, carefulfy dressed down. The space behind the crib is driven 
full of wooden wedges, which expand on becoming water-soaked and 
thus make a tight joint at the Mttom of the tulibing with the rock 
just above the mineral deposit. By this means most of the water 
may be permanently shut out of the shaft, and tlic cost of pumping 
materially reduced. 

Kind-Chaudron System of Sittkittg ,—This ingenious method, intro¬ 
duced in 1852, has thus far been confined to Europe. Up to 1904, 
79 shafts had been sunk by its use, some of them to depths of 1000 ft. 
or more, without a single instance of failure. It is applicable only 
to firm rock and was devised to deal with cases where the quantity 
of water is too great to be pumped out while excavation is in pro¬ 
gress ; that is. for inflows greater than 1000 or 1200 gallons per 
minute. In its after results the system is most successful when the 
water-bearing rocks rest on an impervious stratum, overlying the 
mineral deposit. The entire excavation is carried on under water ; 
then a lining of special design is lowered into place and the shaft 
unwatered. The shaft is sunk by boring on an immense scale, by 
apparatus resembUng the rod and drop-drill (see Boring). Instead 
01 ordinary drills, 
massive tools 
called " trepans'' 
areeroployed.con- 
sisting of a heavy 
iron riame, in the 
lower edge of 
which are set a 
number of »<T»' 
rate cutters (fig. 

4). Shafts not 
exceeding 8 ft. 
diameter are 
bored in one 
operation; for 
larger diameters 
an advance bore 
is usually made 
with a small 
trepan and after¬ 
wards enlarged to fuUsizc. The advance bore may be completed to the 
required d^th of shaft before beginning enlargement, or the small 
and large trepans used alternate^, the advance being lomt 30 to 
60 ft. Aead of the enlargement. An 8 ft. trepan weighs about 
12 tons, those of 14 or i j ft. 25 to 30 tons. TTie trepan is attached to 
a heavy rod, suspended from a walking-bram operated by an engine 
on the surface, as in ordinary boring. A derrick is erected over the 
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•tett, with a boutiiu CDgioe lor niaiag wd lowering the t<»to. 
Avwrace rock is borea at a speed ol about it «• per a* hours. The 
mIvmc# bwo uf cleftnccl of c£6bn8 &t iQterv&Is ay a bBiler wmilftr to 
that used for bore-holes. The enlarging trepan is so shaped tiiat the 
bottom of the enlargement slopes to the centre, whereby the cuttings, 
assisted by the agitation of the water, run into the advance bore arid 
are bailed out. Owing to the difficulty ol this latter procedure the 
advance bore is sometimes omitted even for large ahmts, the dibris 
being removed by a special dredger (Coll. Guam., Dec. 22, 1899, p. 
1181). For rather louse rock ano^r somewhat similar system of 
dnUjag, the Pattberg, has been satisfactorily employed. 

v^n the shaft has passed through the watery strata the lining is 
installed. This is composed of cast iron rings, like tubbing (cc, ad), 
bolted together at the shaft mouth and gradually lowered through 
the water (fig. j). The first two rings, 
called the ‘‘ moss-box " (aa, bb) arc designed 
to telescope together and have a (Quantity 
of dry moss packed between their outer 
flanges. When the lowermost ring reaches 
the bottom, the weight of the lining com¬ 
presses the mass and forces it against the 
surrounding rock, making a tight joint. 
The lining is suspended from the surface 
by threaded rods, and to regulate and 
reduce its weight while it is being lowered 
the bottom is closed by a diaphragm (//), 
from the centre of which rises an open 
pipe Ig). This pipe is provided with cocks 
for admitting inside the lining from time to 
time enough water to overcome buoyancy. 
Fii^y, concrete is filled in behind the 
lining, the diaphragm removed and the 
completed shaft pumped out. In some 
formations the moss-box is omitted, the 
concreting being relied on to make the lining 
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water-tight. The cost of this method of sinking and lining (genor- 
sdy £3S to £bo per foot), as well as the speed, compare favour¬ 
ably with results obtainable under the same conditions by other 
means; in many cases it is the only practicable me^od. 

Sinking in unstable, watery soils, which often cause serious 
^inecring difficulties, is accomplished by ; (1) spiling, vertical or 
inchned ; (*) drop-shafts; {3) caisson and compressed air ; (4) the 
freezing process. 

Vorticm spiling consists in driving one or more series of spiles 
around the sides of the excavation, supported by horizontal timber 
cribs. When the first miles have been driven, and the enclosed soil 
removed, a second sot follows inside, and so on. As a result of the 
succesuve reductions in cross-section of the shaft, vertical spUing is 
inwplicable to depths much greater than say 75 ft. 

rncltned sjiiling is also limited to small depths. Cribs arc put in 
every few feet and around them, driven ahead of the excavation, are 

short, hwvy planks, 
sharpened to a chisel 
edge. The spiles in¬ 
cline outward, being 
driven inside of one 
crib and outside of that 
next below (fig. 6). 
The shaft bottom also 
IS usually sheathed 
with planking, bracerl 
against the lowest crib 
and advanced to new 
positions as sinking 
progresses. 

Vrop - Shafts .—This 
important method has 
been used for depths 
of nearly joo ft. A 
heavy timber, iron or 
masoniy lining (usu¬ 
ally cylindrical),iasank 
through the soil, new 
sections being succes¬ 
sively added at the sur¬ 
face, while the excava¬ 
tion goes on inside. In 
quite Mtt soil the lining or drep-tinf t sinks with its own weight; when 
uecewary, additional weights of pig-iron, rails, Ac., are applied at the 
top. If, bom excessive friction or other cause, the first fining refuses 
to sink farther, a second is lowered telescopically inside, followed by 
others if required. The drop-shaft, which must be strongly built 
to resist collapse, distortion or rupture, is based on a massive wooden 
or uon shoe, generally of triangular cross-section, which cuts into the 
soil as the weight ol the structure increases and the excavation pro¬ 
ems. When built of masonry the great weight of the drop-shaft 
may tiecome unmanageable in very soft soil, either sinking too fast or 
settli^ inegularly and spasmodically, accompanied by mrushes of 
sand or mud at the bottom. It is then suspended by icon rods, 
fastened to the shoe and threaded for passing through large nuts 
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supported bv a framework on the surface. The rods are 
as required for lowering the lining. For deep shafts the fining must 
of iron or steel, as wood is too weak and masonry tooheavy 
When the inflow of water can bo met by a reasonable amount of 
pumping, the material is excavated by hand; otherwise, the water 
IS allowed to stand at its natural level and the excavation carried on 
by dredging. This saves the cost of pumping during sinking, and the 
pressure of the unstable soil is largety counteracted by the weight of 
the column of water within the shaft. After fhe lining has come to 
rest on the solid sub-stratum, the shaft is pumped out, inflow under¬ 
neath the shoe stwped as far as possible and sinking resumed by 
ordinary means, "nic dredging appliance commonly employed is the 
" sackborer." This consists of an iron or wooden rod, suspended 
vertically in the shaft, at the lower end of which on each side is 
attached a heavy hoop-Uke wing. The wings carry two large sacks 
of canvas and leather, opening m opposite directions. By rotating 
the rod by machinery at the surface, the sacks are swept round 
horizontally like the cutting edges of an auger, and partly filling after 
a few revolutions arc tiien raised and emptied. The leakage under 
the shoe may be stopped in several ways, e.g. by concreting the shaft 
bottom, then pumpmg out the water and sinking through the con¬ 
crete by drilling and blasting ; by unwatering the shaft and calking 
below the shoe ; or by inserting a wedging crib. There arc various 
mojMiations of the drop-shaft which cannot here be detailed. 

Sinking with caisson and compressed air is rarely adopted except 
in civil engineering operations, for deep foundations of bridge piers, 
Ac. (sec Caisson). 

Freezing Process.—This useful process was introduced in Germany 
in 1883, by F. H. Poetsch. The soil in which the shaft is to ^ sunk 
is artificially frozen and then excavated like solid rock. A number of 
drive-pqics are put down (see Bokimg), usually 4 to 6 in. diameter 
and about 3 ft. apart, in a circle whose radius is, say, 3 ft. greater than 
that of the shaft, and reaching to bed-rock or other firm formation. 
&ch pipe is plugged at the lower end and within it is placed an open 
pipe, if in. m diameter, extending nearly to the bottom. Or, pre¬ 
ferably, after the drive-pipes are down, a slightly smaller pipe, closed 
at its lower end, is inserted in each dnve-pipe, the latter being after¬ 
wards pulled out. The inner i{ in. o^n pipes arc then put in place. 
At the surface, the outer and inner pipes are connected respectively 
to two horizontal distributing rings, which in turn arc connected with 
a pump and ice-machine. A circulatory system is thus estabhshed. 
The freezing fluid, a nearly saturated solution of calcium or mag¬ 
nesium chloride (freezing point about - 29’ F.), is pumped through the 
icc-machine, where it is cooled to at least 0° F., and goes thence to the 
freezing pipes. It passes down the inner pipes, up through the outer 
pipes, and returns to the ice-machine. The cold solution nsing in the 
large pipes absorbs the heat from the surrounding watery soil, 
which freezes concentrically round each pipe. As the process goes 
on the frozen masses finally join (in from 3 to 4 weeks), forming an 
unbroken wall. The enclosed soft soil may then be excavated by 
dredging; or the freezing may be continued (total time usually from 
5 to 10 weeks according to the depth), until the soUdification reaches 
the centre and to some distance beyond the circle of pipes, after which 
the ground is drilled and blasted. This process lias OMn successfully 
employed to depths ol over 700 ft., and is applicable not only to the 
most unstable soils but also to heavily water-bearing rocks. It is 
questionable whether it will prove to be practicable for great depths, 
largely because of the difficulty of maintaining verticabty of the bore¬ 
holes for the freezing pipes. Even a slight angular divergence would 
leave breaks in the wall of frozen soil and cause danger. In a modi¬ 
fication of the Poetsch process, introduced by A. Gobert in 1891, the 
calcium chloride solution is replaced by anhydrous hquid ammonia, 
which on vaporizing in the freezing pipes produces a temperature of 
- 25“ to - 30° F. Sixty-four iffialts had been sunk by the freezing 
process up to 1904. 

Another method proposed for dealing with quicksand or similar 
watery ground is to inject through pipes a mixture of cement and 
water. The entire mass of soil would be sohdified by the setting of 
the cement, and the shaft sunk by drilbng and blasting, with no 
trouble from water. 

Biblioghaphy.—T he following partial list of references may be 
useful;— 

Binktag in Bosk; Engineenng (London, 2nd Feb. 1894) ; Coll. 
Guardian (ytli April 1898) p. 631, (20th April 1906, and 20th May 
1898); Coll. Engineer (Oct. 1898) p. 135, (Dec. 1^5) p. 100, and 
(Jan. 1896) p. 103: Mines and Minerals (June 1900) p. 481, (Dec. 
190J) p. 225. and (Feb. 1906), p. 311 ; Eng. and Min. lovrn, (13th 
April 1901) p. 461, and (I6th Sep. 1905) p. 483: Min. and Sei. 
Press (3rd April 1905) P- *99 J Australian Min. Standard (ist Feb. 
1900); Trans, Insin. Mm. and Met. xv. 333; Jour. South African 
Assoc. Engs, ^rd Feb. 1906); Rev. univ. des mines (Oct. 1899); 
GliUhttuf (8th Oct. 1904 and 4th March 1905). 

Ktsd-ObauArOB Bystem: Engineer (London, Aug. 1904); Coll. 
Guardian (23rd March 1900), p. 541; North of Eng. Inst., M.E. 
XX. 187; Proc. Insin. C.E. Ixxi. 178; Rev. Univ. des Mines (Oct. 
1902). 

Blnlriag in Boft Onud :—Das Schachtabtenfsn in schwsiregon 
Fallen, J. Riemer (1905). translated into English in 1907 by C. R. 
Corning and Roberf Peeie : CoS. Guard. (6th April 1894,14th Nov. 
190?, 3rd Jan. 1903 and 29th Dec. 1905); Mines and Minsrals 
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(Not. 1904), p. iW: Trtm. Amtr. Jml. xx. |88; 

UdcAoH/ (I4tb Jus« 190Z); School »/ Mints Qnart. iii. 277; Rev. 
univ. its mints (July 1902); Bull. Soc. it I’lnd. Min. (1903), No i ; 
Ann. its mints it Belgique, x. pt. i; Mining Jour. (21st April 
1906). 

nTHJax g ro D i; GUUkanf (izth May 1906, znd Junr 1900); 
Oslrt. ZtSsehr. f. Berg- u. HiUtenwesen (14th, 2iat and 28th July 
igo6, 14th, 2iat and zStlt April, and 5th May, 1900); /Inn. des 
mines, xvlii. 379; Glnie civil (18th and 25th Jan. and ist 
Feb. 1902); Juines and Minerals (July 1898), p. 565 ; Trans, Fid. 
Inst. M.E. xi. 297! Cull. Guard, (ist Dec. 1893) p. '960, and 
(I2tb June 1896) p. itoS; Eng. and Mm. Jour (izth and 2Utli 
Oct. 1907). (K. P.‘) 

SHAOlA (Shaiuia, ShaikIyeh), a tribe of Africaiu: of Semitic 
origin living on both banks of the Nile from KmU to the 
Third Cataract, and in portions of the Bayuda Desert. The 
Shagia are partly a nomad, partly an agricultural people. They 
claim descent from one Shayig Ibn Hamuidan of the Beni Abbas, 
and declare that they came from Arabia at the time of the con¬ 
quest of Egypt in the 7th century. They must have dispossessed 
and largely mtermarried with a people of Nuba origin. They 
appear (from a statement by James Bruce) to have been settled 
originally south of their present country and to have moved 
northward since 1772. Formerly subject to the Funj kings of 
Sennar, they became independent on the decline of that state in 
the i8th century. They were overcome c. iSii at Dongola 
by the Mamelukes, but continued to dominate a considerable 
part of Nubia. To the Egyptians in tSro they offered a stout 
resistance, but finally submitted and serv'ed in the Egyptian ranks 
during the suppression of the Ja'alin revolt (1822). For their 
services they obtained lands of these latter between Shendi and 
Khartum. At that time they were far more civilized than the 
neighbouring tribes. Frcedom-lovii^, brave, enlightened and 
hospitable, they had schools in which all Moslem science was 
taught, and were rich in com and cattle. Their fighting men, 
mounted on horses of the famous Dongola breed, were feared 
throughout the eastern Sudan. Their chiefs wore coats of mail 
and carried shields of hippopotamus or crocodile skin. Their 
arms were lance, sword or javelin. The Shagia are divided into 
twelve clans. Their country is the most fertile along the Nile 
between Egypt and Khartum. Many of their villages are well 
built; some of the houses arc fortified. They speak Arabic and 
generally pre.serve the Semitic type, though they are obviously 
of very mixed blood. The typical Shagia has a sloping forehead, 
aquiline nose and receding chin, they have adopted the 
African custom of gashing the chests of their children. In the 
wars of 1884-85 General Gordon's first fight was to rescue a few 
Shagia besieged in a fort at Halfaya. In April 1884 Saleh Bey 
(Saleh Wad el Mek), head of the tribe, and 1400 men surrendered 
lo the mahdi’s forces. Numbers of Shagia continued in the 
service of General (k)rdon and this led to the outlawry of the 
tribe by the mahdi. When Khartum fell Saleh’s sons were sought 
out and executed by the dervishes. On the reconquest of the 
Sudan by the Anglo-Egyptian army (1896-98) it was found that 
the Shagia were reduced to a few hundred families. 

See Anglo-Egyfitian Sudan, edited by Count Gfeiclieii (London, 
1905) ; A. H, Keane, Elhnologv of the Egyptian Sudan (London, 
1884). 

SHAGIUIEII, a species of untanned leather with a roughened, 
granular surface. The word is the English form; cf. Get. .VcAagrtw, 
of Fr. chagrin, Ital. tagrin, zigrino ; these are usually referred to 
Turkish and Persian sagkri, lit. the back of a horse, and so applied 
to leather made from this part. The skin of the wild ass was 
especially used. The method of preparing the skins to secure the 
rough, granular surface Ls as follows. The seeds of a plant, usually 
some species of Ckinopodium, are embedded in the skin while 
soft, the surface is then shaved down and soaked in water, when 
the edges of the indentations swell up. The leather is then dyed, 
green being a favourite colour. Shagreen is now commonly made 
of the skins of sharks and rays ; the placoid scales of the shark 
skin giving the necessary roughened surface. Shagreen is used 
as an ornamental leather ior making pocket-books, small cases 
and the like, and for the handles of swords, daggers, &c. 

The figurative use in French of “chagrin,” for anxiety. 


annoyance, was adopted in English in the i7(h century. This 
application of the word is due to the rasping surface of Uie leather. 

SHAH, the title of the kings of Persia, the fuB title being 
padshah,ai.e. “ lord king,” Pets, ptdi, lord, and tkak, king ^see 
Padishah, the Turkish form of the word). The word shah is a 
much shortened form of the O. Pers. khsayathsya, probably 
formed from khsayathi, might, power, khsi, to rule. The Sahsknt 
kskatram, dominion, is idiied, cf. also “ satrap.” FfiM the 
Pers. shM mil, the king is deaid, is uhimately derived, throu^ 
the Arab, pronunciation shig, “ check-mate,” then " checK^ 

" chess,’’ “ exchequer,” &c. 

AHAHABAD, a district of British India, in the Patna division 
I of Bengal, with an area of 4373 sq. m. About three-fourths of 
I the area to the north is an alluvial flat, planted with mangoes, 

; bamboos and other trees ; while the southern portion is occupied 
by the Kaimur hills, a branch of the great Vindhyon range, and 
is a densely wooded tract. The chief rivers are the Ganges and 
the Sone, which unite in the north-eastern corner of Shahabad. 
In the southern portion large game abounds. The annual 
rainfall averages 43 in. In 1901 the population was 1,962,696, 
showing a decrease of 4-7 % in the decade. The chief crops are 
! rice, millets, wheat, pulses, oilseeds, poppy and sugarcane. 
•Shahabad is protected against drought by a system of canals from 
the Sone, sorne of which arc navigable. The district is traversed 
by the East Indian railway near the Ganges, and by a branch from 
Mogul Serai to Gaya, which crosses the Sone at Dehri-on-Sone, 
where are the workshops of the canal. The administrative 
headquarters are at Arrah. Among other historic sites, it includes 
the hill-fort of Rohta.s, the tomb of Shere Shah at Sasseram 
and the battlefield of Buxar. • 

Sec Shahabad District Gasetteer (Calcutta, 190O). 

SHAH ALA 91 (1728-1806), Mogul emperor of Delhi, son of 
AlamgirIl.,wasbornonthe 15th of June I7a8,and was originally 
known as the Shahzada Ali Gohar. Being proclaimed a rebel 
by his father, he fled to Shuja-ud-Dowlah, wazir of Oudh, and 
on the death of his father in 1759 assumed the name of Shah 
Alam. He joined Shuja-ud-Dowlah against the British, but 
after his defeat at the battle of Buxar, he sought British protec¬ 
tion. In 1765 he granted the diteam (superintendence of the 
revenue) of Bengal to Lord Clive for the East India Company 
in return for a payment of 26 lakhs a year. In 1771 he fell into 
I the power of the Mahrattas, was installed emperor of Delhi, and 
I lost the British subsidy. In 1788 the Rohilla chief Ghulam 
j Kadir .seized Delhi and put out Shah Alam’s eyes. Sindhia 
I restored him to the throne, and after the Mahratta war of 1803 he 
i was again taken under British protection. He died on the loth 
j of November 1806. 

Sec W. Prancklin, History of the Reign of Shah Alam (Calcutta, 
1798). 

' SHAH JAHAN (fl. 1627-1658), Mogul emperor of Delhi, the 
fifth of the dynasty. After revolting against his father Jahangir, 
as the latter had revolted against Akbar, he succeeded to the 
throne on his father’s death in 1627. It was during his reign that 
the Mogul power attained its greatest prosperity. The chief 
events of his reign were the destruction of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar (1636), the loss of Kandrdiar to the Persians (1653), 
and a second war against the Deccan princes (1655). In 1658 
he (ell ill, and was confined by his son Aurangzeb in the citadel 
of Agra until his death in 1666. The period of his reign was the 
golden age of Indian architecture. Shah Tahan erected many 
splendid monuments, the most famous of which is the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, built as a tomb for his wife Mumtaz Mahal; while the 
Pearl Mosque at Agra and the palace and great mosque at Delhi 
also commemorate him. The celebrated “ Peacock Throne,” 
.said to have been worth £6,000,000, also dates from his reig^n ; 
and he was the founder Of the modem city of Delhi, the native 
name of which is Shahjahanabad. 

SHAHJAHANPUB, a city and district of British India, in 
the Bareilly division of the United Provinces. The city is on 
the left bank of the river Deoha or Garra, 507 ft. above the 
sea-level, with a station on the Oudh and RohiHchand railway, 
768 m. N.W. of Calcutta, and a military cantonment. Pr^. 
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(iMi) 75,148. It wa» founded in 1647 during the reign of Shah 
janan, whose name it bears, by Nawab B^dtp Kban, a 
rathan. His mosque is the only building of antiquarian interHt. 
There is a manufacture of sugar, but no great tr^e. s 
The OtsTUcr or Shah;auanpuk has an area of 1737 sq. m. 

It consists of a long and narrow tract running up from the Gs^es 
towor^ the Himabyos, and is for the most part level and without 
any hills. The piincipid rivers are the Gumti, Khanaut, Garai 
and Ranuanga. To the norUi-east the coun^ resembles the 
in the preponderance of waste and forest over cultivated 
land, in the .sparseness of population and in general unhealthi¬ 
ness. Between the Gumti and the Khanaut the country varies 
from a ratlier wild and unhealthy northern r^ion to a densely 
inhabited tract in the south, with a productive soil cultivated 
with sugar-cane and other remunerative crops. Hie section 
between the Deoha and Garai comprises much marshy land; 
but south of the Garai, and between it and the Ramganga, 
the soil is mostly of a sandy nature. From the Ramganga to 
the Ganges in the south is a continuous low country of marshy 
patches, alternating with a hard clayey soil tliat requires much 
irrigation in prts. Shahjahanpur contains a number of jhils 
or lakes, which afford irrigation for the spring crops. The 
climate is very similar to that of most parts of Oudh and Rohil- 
khand, but moister than that of the Doab. The annual rainfall 
averages about 37 in. In 1901 the population was 931,535. 
The principal crops are wheat, rice, pulse, millets, sugar-cane 
and poppy. The district suffered very severely from the famine 
of 1877-1879. It is traversed by the Lucknow-Bareilly section 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand railway, with a branch northwards 
from Shahjahanpur city.. At Rosa is a large sugar refinery and 
rum distillery. 

Shahjahanpur was ceded to the English by the nawab of 
Oudh in 1801. During the Mutiny of 1857 it became the scene 
of open rebellion. The Europeans were attacked when in church; 1 
three were shot down, but the remainder, aided by a hundred 
faithful sepoys, escaped. The force under Lord Clyde put a 
stop to the anarchy in April 1858, and shortly afterwards peace 
and authority were restored. 

SHAHPUR, a town and district of British India, in Rawalpindi 
division of the Punjab. The town is near the left bank of the 
river Jhelum. Pop. (1901) 9386. The district of Shahpur has 
an area of 4840 sq. m. Its most important physical subdivisions 
are the Salt range in the north, the volleys of the Chenab and 
Jhelum, and the plains between those rivers and between the 
Jhelum and the ^It range. The characteristics of these two 
plains are widely different; the desert portion of the southern 
plain is termed the bar ; the corresponding tract north of the 
Jhelum is known as the thal. The climate of the plains is hot 
and dry, but in the Salt range it is much cooler; the annual 
rainfall averages about 15 in. Tigers, leopards and wolves 
me found in the Salt range, while small game and antelope 
abound among the thick jungle of the bar. In 1901 the popuk- 
tion was 534,359, showing an increase of 6 % in the deuide. 
The principal crops are wheat, millets, pukes and cotton. 
Irrigation is effected from government canals, and also from 
welk. The Imgest town and chief commercial centre is Bhera. 
The district is traversed by two branches of the North-Western 
railway. 

Shahpur pasred into the hands of the English along with the 
rest of the Punjab in 1849. During the Mutiny of 1857 die district 
remained tranquil, and though the villages of the bar gave cause 
for alarm no outbreak of sepoys occurred. Since annexation 
the limits and constitution of the district have undergone 
many changes. 

SHAHRMTANI [Abu’l-Fatb Mahommed ibn ‘Abdalkarira 
ush-ShahrastAnI] (1076 or 1086-1153), Arabian theologian and 
jurist, was bom at Shahrast&n in Khorason and studied at 
JurjAnlyoh and Nlsh&pur, devoting his attention chiefly to 
Ash'arite theology. He made the plumage in 1116, on his way 
back stayed at Bagdad for three yean, then returned to his 
native place. His chief work is the KiM al Mtlal van-Nibal, 
an account of religious sects and philosophical schools, published 


by W. Cureton (3 vote., London, i846)and translated into German 
by T. Haarbriicker f3 vote., HeBe, 18^0-1851). After a prebice 
of five chapters dealing with the divisions of the human race, 
an enumeration of the sects of Islam, the objections of Satan 
against God and against Mahomet and the principles on which 
the sects may be classified, he deals with (1) the sects of Islam 
in detail, (3) the possessors of a written revelation (Jews and 
Christian^) or something resembling it (the Mi^), (3) the men 
who follMr their own reason, i.e. the philosophers of Greece and 
their followers among the Moslems; the pre-Islamic Arabs, 
the Indians and the heathen. Among Shahrast&nfs odier 
works still in manuscript only are a history of philosophers, 
a dogmatic text-book and a treatment of seven metaphyucal 
questions. 

A brief account of him is given on the authority of his pupil, the 
historian Sarn'inl, in Ibn Khallikan, vol. ii., pp. 675 ff. (G. W. T.) 

SHAHRUD, the capital of the Shahrud-Bostam province of 
Persia, situated about 358 m. E. of Teheran, on the highroad 
thence to Meshed, at an altitude of 4460 ft., in 36° 35' N., 54° 59' 
E. It has a population of about 10,000, post and telegraph 
offices, and a transit trade between western Khorason and Astara- 
bad. Although capital of the province, it is not the residence 
of the governor, who prefers the more Withy Bostam, a small 
city with fine gardens and a mosque of the 14th century, lying 
3 m. to the north-east. 

SHAH SHUJA (1780 I’-i 843), king of Afghanistan, was the 
son of Timur Shah, and grandson of Ahmad Shah, founder ot 
the Durani dynasty. After conspiracies that caused the dethrone¬ 
ment of two brothers, Taman Shah and Mahmud Shah, he became 
king in 1803. He was, however, in his turn driven out of 
Afghanistan in 1809 by Mahmud Shah, and found refuge and a 
pension in British territory. Distrusting the attitude of the Amir 
Dost Mahommed towards Russia, I^rd Auckland in 1839 
attempted to restore Shah Shuja to the throne against the 
wishes of the Afghan people. This policy led to the disastrous 
first Afghan War. After the retreat of the British troops from 
Kabul, Shah Shuja shut himself up in the Bala Hissar. He 
left this retreat on the 5th of April 1842, and was immediately 
killed by the adherents of Dost Mahommed and his son Akbar 
Khan. 

SHAIRP, JOHN CAMPBELL (1819-1885), Scottish critic smi 
man of letters, was bom at Houstoun House, Linlithgowshire, 
on the 30th of July 1819. He was the third son of Major Norman 
Shairp of Houstoun, and was educated at Edinburgh Academy 
and Glasgow University. He gained the Snell exhibition, and 
entered at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1840. In 1843 he gained 
the Newdigate prize for a poem on Charles XII., and took his 
degree in 1844. During these years the “ Oxford movement ” 
was at its height. Shmrp was stirred by Newman’s sermons, 
and he had a great admiration for the poetry of Keble, on whose 
character and work he wrote an enthusiastic essay; but he 
remained faithful to his Presbyterian upbringing. After leaving 
Oxford he took a mastership at Rugby under fait. In 1857 he 
became assistant to the professor of humanity in the university 
of St Andrews, and in 1861 he was appointed to that chair. 
In 1864 he published Kilmahof, a Highland Pastoral, and in 1868 
he republished some articles under the name of Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy. In 1868 he was presented to the principalship of 
the United CoOege, St Andrews, and lectured from time to time 
on literary and ethical subjects. A course of the lectures was 
published in 1870 as Culture and Rdigion. In 1873 Principal 
Shairp helped to edit the life of his predecessor J. D. Forbes, and 
in 1874 he edited Dorothy Wordsworth’s charming Recollections 
of a Tour in Scotland. In 1877 be was elected professor of poetry 
at Oxford in succession to Sir F. H. Doyle. Of his lectures from 
this chair the best were published in 1881 as Aspects of Poetry. 
In 1877 he had published The Poetic Interpretation of Nabure, in 
which he enters fully into the' “ old quarrel,” as Plato called it, 
between science and poetry, and traces 'with great clearness 
the ideas of nature in all the chief Hebrew, classical and Englisb 
poets. In 1879 be contributed a life of Robert Bums to the 
” English Men of Letters ” series. He was re-elected to the chair of 
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poetry ia i88e, and discharged his duties there and at St Andrews 
till the end of 1884. Hedi^atOnnsaTy,^gyUshire,onthe i8th 
of September 1885. In 1888 appeared Glen Desseray, and other 
Poems, edited by F. T. Palgrave. 

See W. A. Knight's Principal Shairp and his Friends (1888). 

SBAKBBS, an American celibate and conununistic sect, 
officially called “ The United Society of Believers in Christ's 
Second Appearing ” or “ The Millennial Church.” > The early 
Quakers were sometimes called Shakers, and the nak, or its 
variant. Shaking Quakers, was applied in the early iSffi century 
to a Manchester offshoot of the English Quakers, who, led by 
James and Arm Wardley, accepted the peculiar doctrines of tlu 
French Prophets, or Camisards, of Vivarais and Dauphine.’* 
The Wardleys were succeeded by the real founder of Shakerism, 
Ann Lee (1736-1784), the daughter of a Manchester blacksmith. 
Although a believer in celibacy, she had at her parents' urging 
married one Abraham Stanley (Standley, or Standerin); had 
borne him four children, who died in infancy ; had joined the 
Wardleys in 1758 ; and had influenced their followers to preach 
more publicly the imminent second coming and to attack sin 
more boldly and unconventionally. She was frequently im¬ 
prisoned for breaking the Sabbath by dancing and shouting, and 
for blasphemy ; had many “ miraculous ” escapes from death ; 
and once, according to her story, being examined by four clergy¬ 
men of the Established Church, spoke to them for four hours in 
seventy-two tongues. While in prison in Manchester for fourteen 
days, she said she had a revelation that ” a complete cross against 
the lusts of generation, added to a full and explicit confession, 
before witnesses, of all the sins committed under its influence, 
was the only possible remedy and means of salvation.” After 
this, probably in 1770, she was chosen by the society as “ Mother 
in spiritual things ” and called herself “ Ann, the Word.” In 
1774 a revelation bade her take a select band to America. Ac¬ 
companied by her husband, who soon afterward deserted her ; 
her brother, William Lee (1740-1784); Nancy Lee, her niece; 
James Whittaker (1751-1787), who had been brought up by 
Mother Ann and was probably related to her; John HockncU 
(1723-1799), who provided the funds for the trip; his son, 
Richard; and James Shepherd and Mary Partington, Mother 
Ann arrived on the 6th of August 1774 in New York City. Here 
they stayed for nearly two years. In 1776 Hocknell bought land 
at Niskayuna, in the township of Watervliet, near Albany, and 
the Shakers settled there. A spiritualistic revival in the neigh¬ 
bouring town of New Lebanon sent many penitents to Watervliet, 
who accepted Mother Ann’s teachings and organized in 1787 
(before any formal organization in Watervliet) the New Lebanon 
Society, the first ShSter Society, at New l^ebanun (since 1861 
called Mt. Lebanon), Columbia county. New York. The Society 
at Watervliet, organized immediately afterwards, Md the New 
Lebaaon Society formed a bishopric. The Watervliet members, 
as non-resistants and non-jurors, had got into trouble during the 
War of Independence; in 1780 the Board of Elders were im¬ 
prisoned, but all except Mother Ann were speedily set free, 
and she was released in 1781. 

In 1781-1783 the Mother with chosen elders visited her 
followers in New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. She died 
in Watervliet on the 8th of September 1784. J^s Whittaker 
was head of the Believers for three years. On his death he was 
succeeded by Joseph Meacham (1742-1796), who had been a 
Baptist minister in Enfield, Connecticut, and had, second only to 
Mother Ann, the spiritual gift of revelation. Under his rule and 
that of Lucy Wright (1760-1821), who shared the headship with 
him during his lifetime and then for twenty-five years ruled 
alone, the organization of the Shakers and, particularly, a rigid 
mmmiinigm , began. By 1793 property had been made a “ con- 

* Some of its leaders prefer the name " Alethians," as they con¬ 
sider themselves children of the truth; but they do not repudiate the 
commonly applied name Shakers. j 

» The Wardleys’ followers, when " wrestling m soul to be fwd 
from the power of sin and a worldly life," wnthed and trembled to 
that they won the name Shakers; their trances and visions, tl^ 
lumping and dancing, were like those of many other sects, sucl^s the 
^ ^ - xv .-tj, centuries, the French 


Low CounMes dancers of the 14th 
Convulsionnaires of 1720-177°, or the Welsh Methodist 


Jumpers. 


secrated whole” in the different communities, but a "noA- 
commuiud order ” also bad been established, in which 
pathizers with the prindpies of the Believers avod in famuiei. 
The Shakers never forbade marriage, but refused to recognise it 
as a Christian institution since the second coming in the person 
of Mother Ann, and considered it less perfect tbm the celibate 
state. Shaker communities in this period were established in 
1790 at Hancock, West Pittsfield, Mass.; in 1791 at Harvard, 
Mass.; in 1792 at East Canterbury (or Shaker Village), New 
Hampshire; and in 1793 at Shirley, Mass.; at Enfield (dr 
Shaker Station), Connecticut; at Tyringham, Mass., where the 
Society was afterwards abandoned, its members joinii^ the 
communities in Hancock and Enfield ; at (Mouoeste/(tinee >890, 
Sabbath-day Lake), Maine; and at Alfred, Maine, where, 
more than anywhere else among the Shakers, spiritualistic 
healing of the sick was practised. In Kentudey and Ohio 
Shakerian entered after the Kentucky revival of i8oo-i8oi,* 
and in 1805-1807 Shaker societies were founded at South Union, 
Logan county, and Pleasant Hill, Mercer county, Kentucky. 
In 1811 a community settled at Busro on the Wabash in Indiana; 
but it was soon abandoned and its members went to Ohio and 
to Kentucky. In Ohio later communities were formed at Water¬ 
vliet, Hamilton county, and at Whitewater, Dayton county. 
In 1828 the communal property at Sodus Bay, New York, was 
sold and the community removed to Groveland, or Sonyea; 
their land here was sold to the state and the few remaining 
members went to Watervliet. A short-lived community at 
(jinaan, N.Y., was merged in the Mount Lebanon (New York) 
and Enfield (Connecticut) communities. The numerical strengffi 
of the sect decreased rapidly, probably from 4O00 to 1000 in 
1887-1908 ; and there has been little effort made to plant new 
communities. The Mt. Lebanon Society in 1894 estoblished a 
colony at Narcoossee, Florida ; the attempt of the Union Village 
Society in 1898 to plant a settlement at White Oak, Camden 
county, Georgia, was unsuccessful. In 1910 the Union Village 
Society went into the hands of a receiver. 


The period of spiritual manifestations among the Believers lasted 
from 1837 to 1847; first, children told of visits to cities in the spirit 
realm and gave messages from Mother Ann ; in 1838 tlie gift of 
tongues was manifested and sacred places were set aside m each 
community, with names like Holy Mount, but in 1847 the spirits, 
after warning, left the BeUevers. The theology of the denomination 
is based on the idea of the dualism of Goil: the creation of male and 
female “ in our image " showing the bi-sexuahty of the Creator; m 
Jesus, bom of a woman, the son of a Jewish carpenter, were the male 
mamiestation of Christ and the first Christian Cuurch; and in Mother 
Ann, daughter of an English blacksmith, were the female manifesta¬ 
tion of Christ and tlic second Christian Church—she was the Bride 
ready for the Bridegroom, and in her the promises of the Second 
Commg were fulfilled. Adam's sin was in sexual unpurity ; marruge 
is done away with m the body of the BeUevers in the Second Appear¬ 
ance, who must pattern after the Kingdom in which there is no 
marriage or giving in marriage. The four virtues are virgin purity; 
Christian communism ; confession of sin, without which none can 
become BeUevers; and separation from the world. The Shakers do 
not beUeve in the divinity or deity of Jesus, or in tlie resurrection of 
the body. Their insistence on the bi-sexuality of God and their 
reverence for Mother Ann have made them advocates of sex equality. 
Their .spiritual directors are elders and " eldresses," and their 
tempor^ guides are deacons and deaconesses m equal numbers. 
The presenbed uniform costume with woman's neckerchief and cap, 
and the custom of men weanng their hair long on the neck and cut 
in a straight bang on the forehead, still persist; but the women woM 
different ooloars. The communism of the BeUevers was an economic 
succciis, and their cleanliness, honetty and trugality received the 
highest praise. They made leather in New York lor several yearSj but 
in selling herbs and garden seeds, in making " apple-sauce (at 


• A prominent part in this revival had b«n taken by Richard 
IcNemar, a Presbyterian, who had broken with his Church bccaiw 
if his Arminian tendencies and had estabUshed the quari-inde-, 
lendcnt Turtle Creek Church. McNemar was won by Sh^er 
aissionarics in 1805, and many of his parishioners joined hto to form 
he Union Village Community on the site of the old Turtle CrMk, 4 
n. W. of lAbanon, Warren county, Ohio. McNemar waaa favourite of 
mey Wright, who gave him the spiritual name Eleaior Right, which 
le chan^ to Eleazer Wright; he wrote The K^uchy Pevttiai 
ancinnati, 1807), probably the earUest defence of Shakerism, and 
i poem, entitld A Concise Ansteer to the Germed Inquiry Who or 
What are the Shakers 
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Shirley), in wenviog linen (at Alired), and in Imitting underwear they 
did bettn work. 

See John P. KacLean, A Bibliagrafiky of Shaker Literature, with an 
Introductory Study of But Writingt and Publications Pertaining to 
<Htie Believers ICoianibn.<i, Ohio, 1905), and hia Sketch of theeLife and 
the Labors of kichard McNemar (Franklin, Ohio, 1905); Charles 
Edson Kobinaon, A Connie History of the Untied Society of Believers, 
called Shakers (East Canterbury, N.H., 1893); Anna White and 
Leila S. Taylor, Shakensm, Its Meaning and Message (Columbus, Ohio, 
1903): Fredetiok W. Evans, Shakers: Compendium of the Ortnn, 
History, Principles, Buies and Begulations, Governments and Doctrines 
of the United Society of Believers in Christ's Second Appearing (Albany, 
1858 ; and often elsewhere under other titles); M. Catherine Allen, 
A Century of Comtnunitm (Pittsfield, 1902); and tte works of 
Nordboif, Noyes, Hinds, Ac., on American communism. 

SHAKUPIABB, WILUAM (1564-1616), English poet, player 
and playwright, was baptized in the parish church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon in Warwickshire on the 26th of April 
^ 1564. The exact date of his birth is not known. Two 

pserMtage. 18th-century mtiquaries, William Oldys and Joseph 
Greene, gave it as April 23, but without quoting 
authority for their statements, and the fact that April 23 was 
the day of Shakespeare’s death in 1616 suggests a possible 
source of error. In any case his birthday cannot have been 
jater than April 23, since.the inscription upon his monument 
is evidence that on April 23, 1616, he had already begun his 
fifty-third year. His father, John Shakespeare, was a burgess 
of the recently constituted corporation of Stratford, and had 
already filled certain minor municipal offices. From 1561 to 
>.563 he had been one of the two chamberlains to whom the 
finance of the town was entrusted. By occupation he was a 
glover, but he also appears to have dealt from time to time in 
various kinds of agricultural produce, such as barley, timber 
and wool. Aubrey (Lives, 1680) spoke of him as a butcher, and 
it is quite possible that he bred and even killed the calves whose 
skins he manipulated. He is sometimes described in formal 
d^uments as u yeoman, and it is highly probable that he com¬ 
bined a certain amount of farming with the practice of his trade. 
He was living in Stratford as early as 1552, in which year he was 
fined for having a dunghill in Henley Street, but he does not 
appear to have been a native of the town, in whose records the 
name is not found before his time; and he may reasonably 
be identified srith the John Shakespeare of Snitterfield, who 
administered the goods of his father, Richard Shakespeare, 
in 1561. Snitterfield is a village in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Stratford, and here Richard Shakespeare had lieen settled 
as a farmer since 1529. It is possible that John Shakespeare 
carried on the farm for some time after his father’s death, and 
that by 1570 he had also acquired a small holding called Ingon 
in Hampton Lucy, the next village to Snitterfield. But both 
of these seem to have passed subsequently to his brother Henry, 
wlw was buried at Snitterfield in 1596. There were also at 
Snitterfield a Thomas Shakespeare and an Anthony Shakespeare, 
who afterwards moved to Hampton Corley ; and these may have 
been of the same family. A John Shakespeare, who dwelt at 
Qifford Chambers, another village close to Stratford, is clearly 
distinct. Strenuous efforts have been made to trace Shake¬ 
speare’s genealogy beyond Richard of Snitterfield, but so far 
without success. Certain drafts of heraldic exemplifications of 
the Shakespeare arms .speak, in one case of John Shakespeare’s 
grandfather, in another of his great-grandfather, as having been 
rewarded with lands and tenements in Warwickshire for service 
to Henry VII. No such grants, however, have been traced, and 
even in the 16th-century statements as to “antiquity and service” 
in heraldic preambles were looked upon with suspicion. 

The name Shakespeare is extremely widespre^, and is spelt 
in an astonishing variety of ways. 'That of John Shakespeare 
occurs 166 times m the Council Book of the Stratford corporation, 
and appears to_ take 16 different forms. The verdict, not 
altogether unanimous, of competent palaeographers is to the 
effect that Shakespeare himself, in the extant examples of his 
signature, always wrote “ Shakspere.” In the printed signa¬ 
ture to rite dedications of his poems, on the title-pages of nearly 
all the (xmtemporaiy editions of his plays that bear his name, 
and in many formal documents it appears as Shakespeare. 


This may be in part due to the martial derivation which the 
poet’s literary contemporaries were fond of assigning to his 
name, ^ which is acknowledged in the arms that he bore. The 
forms in use at Stratford, however, such as Shaxpeare, by far . 
the commonest, suggest a short pronunciation of the first syllable 
and thus tend to support Dr Henry Bradley’s derivation from the 
Anglo-Saxon personal name, Seaxberht. It is interesting, and 
even am^ng, to record that in 1487 Hugh Shakspere of Merton 
College, ^pdord, changed his name to Sawndare, because his 
former name vile reputatum est. The earliest record of a Shake¬ 
speare that has yet been traced is in 1248 at Clapton in Gloucester¬ 
shire, about seven miles from Stratford. Tlte name also occurs 
during the 13th century in Kent, Essex and Surrey, and during 
the 14th in Cumberland, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Essex, 
WarwiclMhire and as far away os Youghal in Ireland. There¬ 
after it is found in London and most of the English counties, 
particularly those of the midlands; and nowhere more freely 
than in Warwickshire. There were Shakespeares in Warwick 
and in Coventry, as well as around Stratford; and the clan 
appears to have been very numerous in a group of villages 
about twelve miles north of Stratford, which includes Baddesley 
Clinton, Wroxall, Rowington, Haseley, Hatton, Lapworth, 
Packwood, Balsall and Knowle. William was in common u.se 
as a personal name, and Williams from more than one other 
family have from time to time been confounded with the 
dramatist. Many Shakespeares are upon the register of the 
gild of St Anne at Knowle from about 1457 to about 1526. 
Amongst these were Isabella Shakespeare, prioress of the Bene¬ 
dictine convent of Wroxall, and Jane Shakespeare, a nun of the 
same convent. Shakespeares are also found as tenants on the 
ntanors belonging to the convent, and at the time of the Dissolu¬ 
tion in 1534 one Richard Shakespeare was its bailiff and collector 
of rents. Conjectural attempts have been made on the one hand 
to connect the ancestors of this Richard Shakesjieare with a 
family of the same name who held land by military tenure ai 
Baddesley ('linton in the 14th and 15th centuries, and on the 
other to identify him with the poet’s grandfather, Richard 
Shakespeare of Snitterfield. But Shakespeares arc to be traced 
at Wroxall nearly as far back as at Baddesley Clinton, and there 
is no reason to suppose that Richard the bailiff, who was certainly 
still a tenant of Wroxall in 1556, had also since 1529 been farming 
land ten miles off at Snitteificld. 

With the breaking of this link, the hope of giving Shakespeare 
anything more than a grandfather on the father’s side must be 
laid aside for the present. On the mother’s side he was connected 
with a family of some distinction. Part at least of Richard 
Shakespeare’s land at Snitterfield was held from Robert Arden 
of Wilmcote in the adjoining parish of Aston Cantlow, a cadet of 
the Ardens of Parkhall, who counted among.st the leading 
gentry of Warwickshire. Robert Arden married his second wife. 
Agnes Hill, formerly Webbe, in 1548, and had then no less 
than eight daughters by his first wife. To the youngest of these, 
Mary Arden, he left in 1556 a freehold in Aston Cantlow consisting 
of a farm of about fifty or sixty' acres in extent, known as Asbies. 
At some date later than November 1556, and probably before 
the end of 1557, Mary’ Arden became the wife of John Shakespeare. 

In October 1556 John Shakespeare had bought two freehold 
houses, one in Greenhill Street, the other in Henley Street. 
The latter, known as the wool shop, was the easternmost of 
the two tenements now combined in the so-called Shakespeare’s 
birthplace. The western tenement, the birthplace proper, was 
probably already in John Shakespeare’s hands, as he seems to 
have been living in Henley Street in 1552. It has sometimes 
been thought to have been one of two houses which formed a 
later purchase in 1575, but there is no evidence that the.se were 
in Henley Street at all. 

William Shakespeare was not the first child. A Joan was 
baptized in 1558 and a Margaret in 1562. The latter was buried 
in 1563 and the former must also have died young, although 
her burial is not recorded, as a second Joan was baptized in 1569. 

A Gilbert was baptized in 1566, an Anne in 1571, a Richard in 
1574 and an Edmund in 1580. Anne died in 1579; Edmund, 
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who like bis brother became an actor, in 1607 ; Richard in 161^ 
Tradition has it that one of Shakespeare’s brothers used to visit 
London in the 17th century as quite an cdd man. If so, this can 
only have been Gilbert. 

During the years that followed his marriage, Jidin Shakespeare 
became prominent in Stratford life. In 1565 he was chosen 
as an alderman, and in 1568 he held the chief municipal office, 
that of high bailiff. This carried with it the dignity of justice 
of the peace. John Shakespeare seems to have assumed arms, 
and thenceforward was always entered in corporation documents 
as “ Mr ” Shakespeare, whereby he may be distinguished from 
another John Shakespeare, a “ corviser ” or shoemaker, who 
dwelt in Stratford about 1584-159*. In 1571 as an ex-bailiff he 
began another year of office as chief alderman. 

One may think, therefore, of Shakespeare in his boyhood as 
the son of one of the leading citizens of a not unimportant 
provincial market-town, with a vigorous life of its 
' own, which in spite of the dunghills was probably not 
much unlike the life of a similar town to-day, and with constant 
reminders of its past in the shape of the stately buildings formerly 
belonging to its college and its gild, both of which had been 
suppressed at the Reformation. Stratford stands on the Avon, 
in the midst of an agricultural country, throughout which in 
those days enclosed orchards and meadows alternated with open 
fields for tillage, and not far from the wilder and wooded district 
known as the Forest of Arden. The middle ages had left it 
an heritage in the shape of a free grammar-school, and here it 
is natural to suppose that William .Shakespeare obtained a sound 
enough education,' with a working knowledge of “ Mantuan ” ^ 
and Ovid in the original, even though to such a thorough scholar 
as Ben Jonson it might seem no more than “ small Latin and 
less Greek.” In 1577, when Shakespeare was about thirteen, 
his father’s fortunes began to take a turn for the worse. He 
became irregular in his contributions to town levies, and had to 
give a mortage on his wife’s property of Asbies as security 
for a loan from her brother-in-law, Edmund Lambert. Money 
was raided to pay this off, partly by the sale of a small interest 
m land at Snitterfield which had come to Mary Shakespeare 
Irom her sisters, partly perhaps by that of the Greenhill Street 
house and other property in Stratford outside Henley Street, 
none of which seems to have ever come into William Shake¬ 
speare’s hands. Lambert, however, refused to surrender the 
mortgage on the plea of older debts, and an attempt to recover 
-Asbies by litigation proved ineffectual. John Shakespeare’s 
difficulties increased. An action for debt was sustained against 
him in the local court, but no personal property could be found 
on which to distrain. He had long ceased to attend the meetings 
of the corporation, and as a consequence he was removed in 
1586 from the list of aldermen. In this state of domestic affairs it 
is not likely that Shakespeare’s school life was unduly prolonged. 
The chances are that he was apprenticed to some local trade. 
-Aubrey says that he killed calves for his father, and “ would do 
it in a high style, and make a speech.” 

Whatever his circumstances, they did not deter him at the 
early age of eighteen from the adventure of marriage. Rowe 
recorded the name of Shakespeare’s wife as Hathaway, 
MmrHagt. Joseph Greene succeeded in tracing her to a family 
of that name dwelling in Shottery, one of the hamlets of Stratford. 
Her monument gives her first name as Anne, and her age as 
sixty-seven in 16*3. She must, therefore, have been about eight 
years older than Shakespeare. Various small trains of evidence 
point to her identification with the daughter Agnes mentioned 
in the will of a Richard Hathaway of Shottery, who died in 
1581, being then in possession of the farm-house now Imown 
as “ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage.” Agnes was legally a distinct 
name from Anne, but there can be no doubt that ordinary 
custom treated them as identical. The principal record of the 

' It is worth noting that Walter Roche, who in 1558 became 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was master of the school m 
1570—1372, so that its standard must have been good. 

* Baptista Maatuanns (1448-1516), whose Latin Eclogues were 
translated by Turberville in r 567. 


marriage is a bond doted on Movember *8,158*, and eieecutad 
by Fulk SandeUs and John Richardson, two yeoBien of Stratford 
who also figure in Ridhard Hathaway’s vrill, as a locality to the 
bishop In' the issue of a liceiKe for the marriage tA WiBiaiB 
Shakespeare and “ Anne Hathwey of Stratford," upon the 
consent of her friends, with one asking of the banns. TTiefe 
is no reason to suppose, as has been suggested, that the procedure 
adopted was due to diidike of the marnage on the part of John 
Shakespeare, since, the bridegroom being a minw, it would not 
have been in accordance with the practice of the bishop’s officials 
to issue the licence without evidence of the father’s consent. 
The exphuiation probably lies in the fact that Anne was already 
with child, and in the near neighbourhood of Advent within 
which marriages were prohibited, so that the ordinary procedure 
by banns would have entailed a delay until after Christnm. 

A kindly sentiment has suggested that some form of civil 
marriage, or at least contract of espousals, had alreatly taken 
place, so that a canonical marriage was really only required in 
order to enable Anne to secure toe legacy left her by her father 
“ at the day of her marriage.” But such a theory is not rigidly 
required by the facts. It is singular that, upon the day before 
that on which the bond was executed, an entry was made in 
the bishop’s register of toe issue of a licence for a marriage 
between William Shakespeare and “ Annam Whateley de 'remple 
Grafton.” 6f this it can only be said that the bond, as an 
original document, is infinitely the better autoority, and that 
a scribal error of “ Whateley ” for “ Hathaway ” is quite a 
possible solution. Temple Grafton may have been toe iwrainal 
place of marriage indicated in the licence, which was not always 
toe actual place of residence of either bride or bridegroom. 
There are no contemporary registers for Temple Grafton, and 
there is no entry of the marriage in those for Stratford-upon- 
Avon. There is a tradition that such a record was seen during 
the igto century in toe registers for Luddington, a chapelry 
within the parish, which are now destroyed. Shakespeare’s 
first child, Susanna, was baptized on the *6th of May 1583, 
and was followed on the *nd of February 1585 by twins, 
Hamnet and Judith. 

In or after 1584 Shakespeare’s career in Stratford seems to 
have come to a tempestuous close. An 18th-century story of a 
drinking-bout in a neighbouring village is of no oswar* 
importance, except as indicating a local impression rwun, 
that a distinguished citizen had had a wildish youth. 

But there is a tradition which comes from a double '** ’ 
source and which there is no reason to reject in substance, to 
the effect that Shakespeare got into trouble through poaching 
on the estates of a considerable Warwickshire magnate. Sir 
Thomas Lucy, and found it necessary to leave Stratford in order 
to escape the results of his mi-sdemeanour. It is added that he 
afterwards took his revenge on l.ucjr by satirizing him as the 
Justice Shallow, with the dozen white louses in his old coat, 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor. From this event until he 
emerges as an actor and rising playwright in 159a his history is 
a blank, and it is impossible to say what experience may not 
have helped to fill it. Much might indeed be done in eight years 
of crowded Elizabethan life. Conjerture has not been idle, and 
has assigned him in turns during this or some other period to 
toe occupations of a scrivener, an apothecary, a dyer, a printer; 
a soldier, and toe like. The suggestion that he sa.w military 
service rests laigely on a confusion with another William Shake¬ 
speare of Rowington. Aubrey had heard that “ he had been 
in Ws younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” 'Hie 
mention in Henry /F. of certain obscure yeomen families. 
Visor of Woncote and Perkes of Stinchcombe Hill, near Dursley 
in Gloucestershire, has been thought to suggest a sojourn in 
that district, where indeed Shakespeares were to be found from 
an early date. Ultimately, of course, he drifted to London 
and toe theatre, where, according to the stage tradition, he 
found employment in a menial capacity, perhaps even as a 
holder of horses at the doors, before he was admitted into a 
company as an actor and so found his way to his true vocation 
as a writer of plays. Malone thou^t toat he might have left 
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Stratford with <me of the tmvelliag companies of playm ediich 
fiMk time to time visited the town. Later btografutera have 
fixed upon Leicester’s men, who were at Stratford in 15871 
]Mve held that Siakespeare remained to the end in the same 
company, pawing with it on Leicester’s death in 1588 under the 
patronage of Ferdinando, Lord Strange and afterwards earl of 
Derby, and on Derby’s death in 1594 under that of the lord 
chambwlain, Ifcnry direy. Lord Hunsdon. This theory perhaps 
hardly tidces sufficient account of the shifting combinations 
and recombinations of actors, especially during the disastrous 
plague years of t592 to 1594. The continuity of Strange’s 
company with Leicester’s is very disputable, and while the names 
of many members of Strange’s company in and about 1593 
are on record, Shakespeare’s is not amongst them. It is at tet 
possible, as will be seen later, that he had about this time 
relations with the earl of Pembroke’s men, or with the earl of 
Sussex’s men, or with both of these organizations. 

What is dear is that by the summer of 1592, when he was 
twenty-eight, he had l^un to emerge as a playwright, and had 
evoked the jedousy of one at least of the group of 
JjJ'* scholar poets who in recent years had cl^ed a 
am/pti. monopoly of the stage. This was Robert Greene, 
who, in an invective on behalf of the play-makers 
against the play-actors which forms [lart of his Groats-worth 
of Wit, speaks of “ an upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tygm heart wrapt in a Players hide, supposes he 
is as well able to bumbost out a blanke verse as the best of you : 
and being an absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his owne conceit 
the onely Shake-scene in a countrie.” The play upon Shake¬ 
speare’s name and the parody of a line from Henry VI. make 
the reference unmbtakable.* The London theatres were closed, 
first through riots and then through plague, from June 1592 
to April 1594, with the exception of about a month at each 
Christmas during that period ; and the companies were dissolved 
or driven to the provinces. Even if Shakespeare had been 
connected with Strange’s men during their London seasons of 
1592 and 1593, it does not seem that he travelled with them. 
Other activities may have been sufficient to occupy the interval. 
The most important of these was probably an attempt -to win 
a reputation in the world of non-dramatic poetry. Venus and 
Adonis was published about April 1593, and Lucrece about May 
1594. The poems were print^ by Richard Field, in whom 
Shakespeare would have found an old Stratford acquaintance; 
and each has a dedication to Henry Wriothesley, earl of South¬ 
ampton, a brilliant and accomplished favourite of the court, still 
in ms nonage. A possibly supm--subtle criticism discerns an 
increased warmth in the lone of the later dedication, which is 
supposed to aigue a marked growth of intimacy. The fact of 
this intimacy is vouched for by the story handed down from 
Sir Williair Davenant to Rowe (who published in 1709 the first 
regular biography of Shakespeare) that Southampton gave. 
Shakespeaiu a thousand pounds “ to enable him to go through 
with a purchase which he heard he had a mind to.” The date of 
this generosity is not specified, and there is no known purchase by 
Shaluspeare which can have cost anything like the sum named. 
The mention of Southampton leads naturally to the most 
difficult problem which a biographor has to handle, that of the 
Sonnets. But this will be more conveniently taken up at a 
later point, and it is only necessary here to put on record the 
probability that the earliest of the sonnets belong to the period 
now under discussion. Ttwre is a surmise, which is not in itself 
other than plausible, and which has certainly been supported with 
a good deal of ingenious argument, that Shakespeare’s enforced 
leisure enabled him to m^e of 1593 a Wanderjahr, and in 
particular that the traces of a visit to northern Italy may clearly 
be seen in the local colouring of Luertce as compared wi^ Venus 
and Adonis, and in that of the group of plays which may be dated 
in or alxMit 1594 and 1595 as compared with those that preceded. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, while Shakespeare 
may ^perfectly vrell, at this or at some etuffier time, have voyaged 

• It'is roost improbable, however, that the apologetic reference in 
CiMttie's Kin 4 ‘lutrfs Dnam (December ijoa) refers to Shakeapeare. 


to lt<^, and possibly Denmark and even Germany as well, 
there is no direct evidence to rely upon, and that inference fcon 
internal evidence is a dangerous guide when a writer of so aasifflila- 
tive a temperament as that of Shakespeare is concerned. 

From the reopening of the theatres m the summer of 1594 
onwards Shakespeare’s status is in many ways clearer. He h^ 
certainly become a leading member of the Chamber- ^ 

Iain’s company by the following winter, when his^^JJJJJ" 
name appears for the first and only time in the treasurer coombtr- 
of the chamber’s accounts as one of the recipients of Ma'* 
payment for their performances at court; and there is 
every reason to suppose that he continu^ to act with 
and write for the same associates to the close of his career. The 
history of the company may be briefly told. At the death of the 
lord chamberlain on the 22nd of July 1596, it passed under the 
protection of his successor, George, 2nd Lord Hunsdon, and 
once more became “ the Lord Chamberlain’s men ” when he 
was appointed to that office on the 17th of March 1597. James I. 
on his accession took this company under his patronage as grooms 
of the chamber, and during the remainder of Shakespeare’s 
connexion with the stage they were “ the King’s men.” The 
records of performances at court show that they were by far the 
most favoured of the compwieg, their nearest rivals being the 
company known during the reign of Elizabeth as “ the Admiral’s,” 
and afterwards as “ Prince Henry’s men.” From the summer 
of 1594 to March 1603 they appear to have played almost 
continuously in London, as the only provincial performances by 
them which are upon record were during the autumn of 1597, 
when the London theatres were for a short time closed owing to 
the interference of some of the players in politics. They travelled 
again during 1603 when the plague was in London, and during 
at any rate portions of the summers or autumns of most years 
there^ter. In 1594 they were playing at Newington Butts, and 
probably also at the Rose on Bankside, and at the Cross Keys 
in the city. It is natural to suppose that in later years they 
used the Theatre in Shoreditch, since this was the property of 
James Burbage, the father of tlieir principal actor, Richard 
Burbage. The 'Theatre was pulled down in 1598, and, after a 
short interval during which the company may have played at the 
Curtain, also in Shoreditch, Richard Burbage and his brother 
Cuthbert rehoused them in the Globe on Bankside, built in part 
out of the materials of the Theatre. Here the profits of the 
enterprise were divided between the members of the company 
as such and the owners of the building as ‘‘ housekeepers,’' 
and shares in the “ house ” were held in joint tenancy by Shake¬ 
speare and some of liis leading “fellows.” About 1608 another 
playhouse became available for the company in the “ private ” 
or winter house of the Black Friars. This was also the property 
of the Burbages, but had previously been leased to a company 
of boy players. A somewhat similar arrangement as to profits 
was made. 

Shakespeare is reported by Aubrey to have licen a good actor, 
but Adam in As You Like It, and Ae Ghost in Handel indicate 
the type of part which he played. As a dramatist, however, 
he was the mainstay of the company for at least some fifteen years, 
during which Ben Johson, DeUer, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Tourneur also contributed to their repertory. On an average 
he must have written for them about two plays a year, although 
his rapidity of production seems to have been greatest during 
the opening yems of the period. There was also no doubt a good 
deal of rewriting of his own earlier work, and also perhaps, at 
the beginning, of that of others. Occasionally he may have 
entered into collaboration, as, for example, at the end of his 
career, with Fletcher. 

In a worldly sense he clearly flourished, and about 1596, if 
not earlier, he was able to resume relations as a moneyed 
man with Stratford - on - Avon. 'ITtere is no evidence to show 
whether he had visited the town in the interval, or whether 
he had brought his wife and family to London. His son Hamnet 
died and was buried at Stratford in 1596. During the last ten 
years John Shakespeare’s affairs had remained unprospierous. 
He incurred fresh debt, partly through becoming surety for 
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his brother Henry; end in 159* his name was included in a list 
of recusants dwelling at or near Stratford-on-Avon, with a note 
by the commissioners that in his case the cause was believed to 
be the fear of process for debt. Th«e is no reason to doubt 
this explanation, or to seek a rel^ous motive in 
affiiin. I®**” Shakespeare’s abstinence from church. William 
Shakespeare's purse must have made a considerable 
difference. The prosecutions for debt ceased, and in 1597 a 
fresh action was brought in Chancery for the recovery of Asbies 
from the Lamberts. Like the last, it seems to have been 
without result. Another step was taken to secure the dignity 
of the family by an application in the course of 1596 to the 
heralds for the confirmation of a coat of arms said to have been 
granted to John Shakespeare while he was bailiff of Stratford. 
The bearings were or on a bend saile a spear or steeled argent, 
the crest a falcon his wings displayed argent supporting a spear 
or steeled argmt, and the motto Hon sanz droiet. The grant 
was duly made, and in 1599 there was a further application for 
leave to impale the arms of Arden, in right of Shakespeare’s 
mother. No use, however, of the Arden arms by the Shake- 
speares can be traced. Tn 1597 Shakespeare made an important 
purchase for £60 of the house and gardens of New Place in Chapel 
Street. This was one of the largest houses in Stratford, and 
its acquisition an obvious triumph for the ex-poacher. Presum¬ 
ably John Shakespeare ended his days in peace. A visitor to 
his shop remembered him as “ a merry-cheekt old man ” alwajfs 
ready to crack a jest with his son. He died in 1601, and his wife 
in 1608, and the Henley Street houses passed to Shakc.speare. 
Aubrey records that he paid annual visits to Stratford, and there 
is evidence that he kept in touch with the life of the place. The 
correspondence of his neighbours, the Quineys, in 1598 contains 
an application to him for a loan to Richard Quiney upon a visit 
to London, and a discussion of possible investments for him 
in the neighbourhood of Stratford. In 1602 he took, at a rent 
of 2s. 6d. a year, a copyhold cottage, in Chapel Lane, perhaps 
for the u.se of his gardener. In the same year he invested 
£320 in the purchase of an estate consisting of 107 acres in the 
oficn fields of Old Stratford, together with a farm-house, garden 
and orchard, 20 acres of pasture and common rights; and in 
1605 he spent another £440 in the outstanding term of a lease 
of certain great tithes in .Stratford parish, which brought in an 
income of about £60 a year. 

Meanwhile London remained his headquarters. Here Malone 
thought that he had evidence, now lost, of his residence in South¬ 
wark as early as 1596, and as late as 1608. It is 
known that payments of subsidy were due from him 
tioai. ' for 1597 aod 1598 in the parish of St Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, and that an arrear was ultimately collected 
in the liberty of the Clink. He had no doubt migrated from 
Bishopsgatc when the Globe upon Bankside was opened by the 
Chamberlain’s men. There is evidence that in 1604 he “lay,” 
temporarily or permanently, in the house of Christopher 
Mountjoy, a tire-maker of French extraction, at the comer of 
Silver Street and Monkwell Street in Cripplegate. A recently 
recovered note by Aubrey, if it really refers to Shakespeare 
(which is not quite certain), is of value as throwing light not 
only upon his abode, but upon his personality. Aubrey .seems to 
have derived it from William Beeston the actor, and through 
him from John Lacy, an actor of the king’s company. It is 
as follows: “ The more to be admired qmod] he was not a 
company-keeper, lived in Shoreditch, would not be debauched, 
& if invited to court, he was in paine.” Against this testimony 
to the correctness of Shakespeare's morals are to be placed an 
anecdote of a green-room amour picked up by a Middle ’Temple 
student in 1602 and a Restoration scandm which made him the 
father by the hostess of the Crown Inn at Oxford, where he 
baited on his visits to Stratford, of Sir William Davenant, who 
was bom in February 1606. His credit at court is implied by 
Ben Jonson’s references to his flights “ that so did take Eliza 
and our James,” and by stories of the courtesies which passed 
between him and Elizabeth while he was playing a kingly part in 
her presence, of the origin of The Merry Wives of Windsor in 


her desire to see FalstaS in love, and of an autograph letter 
written to honour him Iqr King James. It was noticed with 
some surprise 1 ^ Henry Chettle that bis " honied muse " dropped 
no “ satile tear " to celebrate the death of tlw queen. South¬ 
ampton’s patronage may have introduced him to the brilMant 
circle that gathered round the earl of Essex, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he or his company were held personally 
responsible for the performance of ffirAorrf II. at the command 
of some of the followers of Essex as a prelude to the disastrous 
rising of February i6oi. The editors of the Pint Folio speak 
also of favours received by the author in his lifetime from 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and his brother Philip 
Herbert, earl of Montgomery. 

He appears to have been on cordial terms with his fellows 
Of the stage. One of them, Augustine Phillips, left him a 
small legacy in 1605, and in his own will he paid a ^ 
similar compliment to Richard Burbage, and to John 
Heminge and Henry Condell. who afterwards edited his plays. 
His relations with Ben Jonson, whom he is said by Rowe to have 
introduced to the world as a playwright, have been much 
canvassed. Jests are preserved which, even if apocryphal, 
indicate considerable intimacy between the two. This is not 
inconsistent with occasional pa.ssages of arms. The anonymous 
author of The Return from Parnassus (2nd part; 1602), for 
example, makes Kempe, the actor, allude to a “ purge ” which 
Shakespeare gave Jonson, in return for his attack on some of 
his rivals in The Poetaster.' It has been conjectured that this 
purge was the description of Ajax and his humours in Tfoilus 
and Cressida. Jonson, on the other hand, who was criticism 
incarnate, did not spare Shakespeare either in his prologues or 
in his private conversation. He told Drummond of Hawthornden 
that “ Shakspeer wanted arte.” But the verses which he con¬ 
tributed to the First Folio are generous enough to make all 
amends, and in his Discoveries (pub. 1641; written c. 1624 and 
later), while regretting Shakespeare’s excessive facility and the 
fact that he often “ fell into those things, could not escape 
laughter,” he declares him to have been “ honest and of an 
open and free nature,” and says that, for his own part, “ I lov’d 
the man and do honour his memory (on this side idolatry) as 
much a.s any.” According to the memoranda-book (1661-1663) 
of the Rev. John Ward (who became vicar of Stratford in 1662), 
Jonson and Michael Drayton, himself a Warwickshire poet, had 
been drinking with Shakespeare when he caught the fever of 
which he died ; and Thomas Fuller (1608-1661), whose Worthies 
was published in 1662, gives an imaginative description of the 
wit combats, of which many took place between the two 
mighty contemporaries. 

Of Shakespeare’s literary reputation during his lifetime there 
is ample evidence. He is probably neither the “ Willy ” of 
Spenser’s Tears of the Muses, nor the “ Aetion ” of cewwm- 
his Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. But from the perary 
time of the publication of Venus and Adonis and repata- 
Lucrece honorific allusions to his work both as poet 
and dramatist, and often to himself by name, come thick and 
f^^rom writers of every kind and degree. Perhaps the most 
ii^Pe.sting of these from the biographical point of view are those 
comained in the Pattadis Tamia, a kind of literary handbook 
ublished by Francis Meres in 1598 ; for Meres not only extols 
im as “ the most excellent in both kinds [i.e. comedy and 
tragedy] for the stage,” and one of “ the most passionate among 
us to bewaile and liemoane the perplexities of I/ive,” but also 
takes the trouble to give a list of twelve plays already written, 
which serves as a starting-point for all modem attempts at a 
chronological arrangement of his work. It is moreover from 
Meres ttat we first hear of “ his sugred Sonnets among his 
private friends.” Two of these sonnets were printed in *599 

' Kempe (speaking to Burbage), " Few of the university pen plays 
well. They smell too much of that writer Ovid and that w^ter (s<c) 
Metamorphosis, and talk too much of Proserpina and Jopiter. 
Why heie's our feUow bhakespeare puts them all down; aye, and 
Ben Jonson too. OthatBcnJonaonisapcstilentfellow. Hebrougbt 
up Horace giving the Poets a pill, but our fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him beray his credit.” 
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in * volume oi miscdluneous verse called The Passionate Pilgrim. 
This was ascribed upon the title-page to Shakespeare, but pro¬ 
bably, so far as njost of its contents were concerned, without 
justification, The bulk of Shakespeare’s sonnets jeraained 
unpublished until 1609. 

About 1610 Shakespeare seems to have left London, and 
entered upon the definite occupation of his house at New 
Place, Stratford. Here he lived the life of a retired 
gentleman, on friendly if satirical terms with the 
richest of his neighbours, the G>mbe$, and interested 
in local affairs, such as a bill for the improvement of the highways 
in 1611, or a proposed enclosure of the open fields at Welcombe 
in 1614, which might affect his income or his comfort. He had 
his garden with its mulberry-tree, and his farm in the immediate 
neighbourhood. His brothers Gilbert and Richard were still 
alive; the latter died in 1613. His sister Joan had married 
William Hart, a hatter, and in 161O was dwelling in one of his 
houses in Henley Stteet. Of his daughters, the eldest, Susanna, 
had nmrried in 1607 John Hall (d. 1635), a physician of some re¬ 
putation. They dwelt in Stratford, and had one child, Elizabeth, 
afterwards Lady Barnard ^1608-1670), The younger, Judith, 
married Tbontas Quiney, a vintner, also of Stratford, two months 
before her father's death. At Stratford the last few of the plays 
may have been written, but it is reasonable to suppose that Shake¬ 
speare’s connexion with the King’s company ended when the 
Globe was burnt down during a prformanee of Henry Vlll. on 
the 29th of June 1613. Certainly his retirement did not imply 
an absolute break with London life. In 1613 he devised an 
mpresa, ot emblem, to be painted by Richard Burtiage, and worn 
in the tilt on Accession day by the earl of Rutland, who had 
been one of the old circle of Southampton and Essex. In the 
same year he purchased for £140 a freehold house in the Black- 
friars, near the Wardrobe. This was conveyed to trustees, 
apparently in order to bar the right which his widow would 
otherwise have had to dower. In 1615 this purchase involved 
.Shakespeare in a lawsuit for t^ surrender of the title-deeds. 
Richard Davies, a Gloucestershire clergyman of the end of the 
17th century, reports that the poet “died a papist,” and the 
•statement deserves more attention than it lias received from 
biographers. There is indeed little to corroborate it; for an 
alleged "spiritual testament ’’ of John Shakespeare is of suspected 
origin, and Davies’s own words suggest a late conversion rather 
than an hereditary faith. On the other hand, there is little to 
refute it beyond an entry in the accounts of Stratford corporation 
for drink given in 1614 to “ a preacher at the Newe Place.” 

Shakespeare made his will on the 25th of March 1616, appar¬ 
ently in some haste, as the executed deed is a draft with many 
erasures and interlineations. There were legacies to 
his daughter Judith Quiney and his sister Joan Hart, 
and remembrances to friends both in Warwickshire and in 
I-ondon ; but the real estate was left to his sister Sasanna Hall 
under a strict entail which points to a desire on the part of the 
testator to found a family. Shakespeare’s wife, for whom other 
provision must have been made, is only mentioned in an inter¬ 
lineation, by which the “ second best bed with the lurnituBi " 
was liequeathed to her. Much nonsense has been written ^Kt 
this, but it seems quite natural. The best bed was an imponBit 
chattel, which would go with the house. The esUte was after all 
not a large one. Aubrey's estimate of its annual value as £200 
or £300 a year sofinds reasonable enough, and Jolm Ward’s state¬ 
ment that Shakespeare spent £1000 a year must surely be an 
exafficration. The sum-total of his known investments amounts 
to £960. Mr Sidney Lee calculates that his theatrical income 
must have reached £600 a year; but it may be doubted whether 
this also is not a coasidemble overestimate. It must be 
remembered that the purchasing value of money in the 17 th 
century is generally re^rded as having been about eight times 
its present value. Shakespeare’s interest in the “ houses ’’ of the 
Globe and Blackfri^ probably determined on his death. 

A month after his will was signed, (m the 2^ of April 1616, 
Shakespeare died, and as a tithe-owner was buried in the chancel 
of the ^rish church. Some doggerel upon the stone that covers 


the grave has been assigned by local tradition to his own pen. a 
more elaborate monument, with a bust by the sculptor Gerard 
Johnson, was in due course set up on the «-hao/-<.i wall. 

Anne Shakespeare followed her husband on the 6th 
of August 1623. The family was never founded. Shake¬ 
speare 8 grand-daughter, Elizabeth Hall, made two childless 
mpriages, the first with Thomas Nash of Stratford, the second 
with John, afterwards Sir John, Barnard of Abington Manor 
.Northants. His daughter Judith Quiney had three sons, all 
of whom had died unmarried by 1639. There were, therefore 
no direct descendants of Shakespeare in existence after Lady 
Barnard’s death in 1670. Those of his sister, Joan Hart, could 
however stiU be traced in 1864. On Lady Barnard’s death the 
Henley Street houses passed to the Harts, in whose family they 
remained until 1806. They were then sold, and in 1846 were 
bought lor the public. They are now held with Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage at Shottery as the Birthplace Trust. Lady Barnard 
had disposed of the Blackfriars house. The rest of the property 
was sold under the terms of her will, and New Place passed 
first to the Cloptons who rebuilt it, and then to the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell, who pulled it down in 1759. The site now forms a public 
recreation-ground, and hard by b a memorial building with a 
theatre in which performances of Shakespeare’s plays are given 
annually in April. Both the Memorial and the Birthplace contain 
museums, in which books, documents and portraits of 
Shakespearian interest, together with relics of greater or less 
authenticity, are stored. 

No letter or other writing in Shakespeare’s hand cun be proved 
to exist, with the exception of three signatures upon his will, 
one upon a deposition (May 11, 1612) in a lawsuit with which 
he was remotely concerned, and two upon deeds (March 10 and 
ti, 1613) in connexion with the purchase of his Blackfriars house. 
A copy of Florio’s translation of Montaigne (1603) in the British 
Museum, a copy of the Aldine edition of Ovid’s Metamorphosa 
(1502) in the Bodleian, and a copy of the 1612 edition of Sir 
Thomas Nortli’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives of the Noble 
Grecians atid Romaines in the Greenock Libraiy, have all been 
put forward with .some plausibility as bearing his autograph 
name or initials, and, in the third case, a marginal note by him. 
A passage in the manuscript of the play of Str Thomas More has 
been ascribed to him {vide infra), and, if the play is his, might 
be in his handwriting. Aubrey records that he was “ a hand¬ 
some, well-shap’t man,” and the lameness attributed to him 
by some writers has its origin only in a too literal interpretation 
of certain references to spiritual disabilities in the Sonnets. 

A collection of Mr William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies was printed at the press of William and Isaac. 
Jaggard, and issued by a group of booksellers in 1623. 

This volume is known as the First Folio. It has 


ueuieauuiis 1.0 uie caris 01 remoroKc ana Montgomery, and to 
“ the great Variety of Readers,” both of which are signed by 
two of Shakespeare’s “ fellows ” at the Globe, John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, and commendatory verses by Ben Jonson, 
Hugh Holland, Leonard Digges and an unidentified I. M. 
The Droeshout engraving forms part of the title-page. The 
contents include, with the exception of Pericles, all of the thirty- 
seven plays now ordinarily printed in editions of Shakespeare’s 
works. Of these eighteen were here published for the first time. 
The other eighteen had already appeared in one or more separate 
editions, known as the Quartos. 

The following list gives the date of the First Quarto of each 
such play, and also that of any later Quarto which differs 
materially from the First. 

The Quarto Editions 


Titus Andronicus (1594). 

2 Henry VI. (1594). 

3 Henry VI. (1395). 

Richard II. (1597,1608). 
Richard ill. (1397). 

Romeo and Juliet (1597, 1599^ 
Love's Labour's Lost (1598). 

1 «»Brv/K (1598). 

2 Henry IV. (1600). 

Henry V. (1600). 


.4 Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1600). 

The Merchant of Venice (1600). 
Much Ado About Nothing (1600). 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1602). 

Hamlet (1603, 1604). 

King Lear (1608). 

Troilnt and Cressida (1609). 

Othello (1622). 
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Entries in the RepsUr of copyrights kept by the Company 
of Stationers indicate that editions of As You Like Ii and 
Anthony and Cleopatra were contemplated but not published in 
1600 and 1608 re^ctively. 

The Quartos differ very much in character. Some of them 
contain texts which are practically identical with those of 
the First Folio ; others show variations so material as to suggest 
that some revision, either by rewriting or by shortening for stage 
purposes, took place. Amongst the latter are a, 3 Henry VI., 
Richard III., Romeo and Jidiel, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Hamlet and King Iaot. Many scholars doubt whether the 
Quarto versions of 2,3 Herery VI., which appeared under the titles 
of The First Part of the Contention beheixt the two famous Houses 
of York and Lancaster and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York, are Shakespeare’s work at all. It seems clear that the 
Quartos of The Troublesome Reign of John King of England (rSQi) 
and The Taming of A SArew (i594),although treated for copyright 
purposes as identical with the plays of King John and The Taming 
of the Shrew, which he founded upon them, are not his. The First 
Quartos of Romeo and Juliet, Henry V., The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Hamlet seem to be mainly based, not upon written 
texts of the plays, but upon versions largely made up out of 
shorthand notes taken at the theatre by the agents of a piratical 
bookseller. A similar desire to exploit the commercial value 
of Shakespeare’s reputation probably led to the appearance of 
his name or initials upon the title-pages of Locrine (1595), 
Sir John Oldcaslle (1600), Thomas Lord Cromwell (1602), The 
London Prodigal (1605), The Puritan (1607), A Yorkshire 
Tragedy (1608), and Pericles (i6og). It is not likely that, with 
the exception of the last three acts of Pericles, he wrote any part 
of these plays, some of which were not even produced by his 
company. They were not included in the First Folio of 1623, nor 
in a reprint of it in 1632, known as the Second Folio ; but all 
seven were appended to the second issue (1664) of the Third 
Folio (1663), and to the Fourth Folio of 1685. Shakespeare is 
named as joint author with John Fletcher on the title-page of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen (1634), and with William Rowley on that 
of The Birth of Merlin (1662); there is no reason for rejecting 
the former ascription or for accepting the latter. I.atc entries 
in the Stationers’ Register assign to him Cardenio (with Fletcher), 
Henry I. and Henry II. (both with Robert Davenport), King 
Stephen, Duke Humphrey, and I phis and lanthe; but none of 
these plays is now extant. Modem conjecture has attempted 
to trace his hand in other plays, of which Arden of Feversham 
(2592), Edward III. (1396), Mucedorus (2598), and The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton (1608) are the most important; it is quite 
possible that he may have had a share in Edward III. A play 
on Sir Thomas More, which has been handed down in manu¬ 
script, contains a number of passages, interpolated in various 
handwritings, to meet requirements of the censor; and there 
are those who assign one of these (ii. 4,1-172) to Shakespeare. 

Unfortunately the First Folio does not give the dates at which 
the plays contained in it were written or produced ; and the 
endeavour to supply this deficiency has been one of the 
main preoccupations of more than a century of Shake¬ 
spearian scholarship, since the pioneer essay of Edmund Malone 
in his An Attempt to Ascertain the Order in which the Plays of 
Shakespeare were Written (1778). The investigation is not a 
mere piece of barren antiquarianism, for on it depends the 
possibility of appreciating the work of the world’s greatest poet, 
not as if it were an articulated whole like a philosophical s>’stem, 
but in its true aspect as the reflex of a vital and constantly 
developing personality. A starting-point is afforded by the 
dates of the Quartos and the entries in the Stationers’ Register 
which refer to them, and by the list of plays already in existence 
in 1598 which is inserted by Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia 
of that year, and which, while not necessarily exhaustive of 
Shakespeare’s pre-1598 writing, includes The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labour’s Ust, A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Richard II., 
Richard III., Henry IV., King John, Titus Andronicus and 
Romeo and Juliet, as well as a mysterious Love’s Labour’s Won, 


which has been conieeturaily identified with several plays, 
but most plausibly with The Taming of the Shrew. There is a 
mass of supplementary evidence, drawn partly from definite 
notices 19 other writings or in diaries, letters, account-books, and 
similar records, partly from allusions to contemporary persons 
and events in the plays themselves, partly from parallels of 
thought and expression between each play and those near to it 
in point of time, and partly from considerations of style, includ¬ 
ing the so-called metrical tests, which depend upon an analysis 
of Shakespeare’s varying feeling for rhythm at different stages 
of his career. The total result is certainly not a demonstration, 
but in the lo^cal sense an hypothesis which serves to colligate 
the facts and is consistent with itself and with the known events 
of Shakespeare’s external life. 

The following table, which is an attempt to arrange the original 
dates of production of the plays without regard to possible 
revisions, may be taken as fairly representing the common 
results of recent scholarship. It is framed on the assumption 
that, as indeed John Ward tells us was the case, Shakespeare 
ordinarily wrote two plays a year; but it will be understood 
that neither the order in which the plays are given nor the 
distribution of them over the years lays claim to more than 
approximate accuracy. 

Chronology of the Plays. 


1591' 

(1,1) The Contention of York and 
Lancaster (2, 3 Henry VI.). 
1592. 

(8) I Henry VI. 

(The tlicatres were closed for not 
and plague from J unc to the end 
of December.) 

1593- 

(*) Richard III. 

(5) Edward III. (part only). 

(8) I he Comedy of Errors. 

(The theatres were clo.sed for 
plague from the beginning of 
February to the end of December.) 

1594- 

(7) Titus Andronicus. 

(file theatres were closed tor 
jilague during February and 
March.) 

(S) 'I amtng of the Shrew. 

(8) Love's Latiour's Lost. 

(10) Romeo and Juliet. 

1595' 

(11) A Midsummer Night's 

Dream. 

(13) The Two Genttemen of Verona. 
(18) King John. 

159O. 

(It) Richard II. 

(18) The Merchant of Venice. 

1597- 

(Tht* thcatreH were closed for 
misdemeanour from the end of 
July to October.) 

(16) 1 Henry IV. 

1598* 

(IT) 2 Henry Tv. 

(16) Much Ado About Noting. 
1599- 

(16) Henry V. 

(60) Julius Caesar. 


160a. 

(61) The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
(66) As You Like It. 

1601. 

(68) Hamlet. 

(64) Twelfth Night. 

1002. 

(a5) Troilus and Cressida. 

( 66 ) Airs Well that Lnds Well. 

160J. 

(The theatres were closed on 
Elizabeth's death in March, and 
remained closed for plague 
tlirougliout the year.) 

1604. 

(67) Measure for Measure. 

(36) Othello. 

1605. 

(86) Macbeth. 

(SO) King Lear. 

1O06. 

(81) Anthony and Cleopatra. 

(82) Conolanus. 

1607. 

(88) Ttmon of Athens (un- 
hnislied). 

1608. 

(84) Pericles (part only). 

1609. 

( 86 ) Cymbeline, 

lOlO. 

(86) The Winter's Tale, 

ibii. 

(87) The Tempest. 

1612. 

1613. 

( 88 ) The Two Noble Kinsmen 

(part only). 

(86) Henry VIII. (part only). 


A more detailed ax:count of the individual plays may now 
he attempted. The figures here prefixed correspond to those 
in the table above. 

1 , 2 . The relation of The Contention of York and Lancastef 
to 2, 3 Henry VI. and the extent of Shakespeare’s responsibility 

for either or both works have long been subjects of ^_ 

controversy. The extremes of critical opinion are to 
be found in a theory which regards Shakespeare as the 
sole author of 2, 3 Henry VI. and The Contention as a shortened 
and piratical version of the original plays, and in a theory which 
regards The Contention as written in collaboration by Marlowe, 
Greene and possibly Peele, and 2, 3 Henry VI. as a revision of 

XXIV. 25 a 
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Tht Conitnium written, also in collaboration, by Marlowe and 
Shakespeare. A comparbon of the two texts leaves it hardly 
possible to doubt that the differences between them are to be 
explained by revision rather than by piracy 5 but the question 
of authorship is more difficult. Greene’s parody, in the ‘ Shake- 
scene ” passage of his Groats^ortk of Wit (159a), of a line which 
occurs both in Thr Contention and in 3 Henry VL, while it clearly 
suggests Shakespeare’s connexion with the plays, is evidence 
neither for nor against the participation of other men, and no 
sufficient criterion exists for distinguisliing between Shakespeare’s 
earliest writing and that of possible collaborators on grounds of 
style. But there is nothing inconsistent between the reviser’s 
work in 2, 3 Henry VI. and on the one hand Richard III. or 
on the other the original matter of The Contention, which the 
reviser follows and elaborates scene by scene. It is difficult to 
assign to any one except Shakespeare the humour of the Jack 
fade scenes, the whole substance of which is in The Contention 
as well as in Henry VI. Views which exclude Shakespeare alto¬ 
gether may be left out of account. Henry VI. is not in Meres’s 
list of his plays, but its inclusion in the First Folio is an almost 
certain ground fur assigning to him some share, if only as reviser, 
in the completed work. 

3 . A very similar problem is afforded by 1 Henry Fi.,and here 
also it is natural, in the absence of tangible evidence to the 
contrary, to hold by Shakes|)eare’s substantia! responsibility 
for the play as it stands. It is quite possible that it also may be 
a revised version, although in this case no earlier version exists ; 
and if so the Talbot scenes (iv. 2-7) and perhaps also the Temple 
Gardens scene (ii. 4), which are distinguished by certain qualities 
of style from the rest of the play, may date from the period of 
revision. Thomas Nash refers to the rejiresentation of Talbot 
on the stage in his Pierce Penilesse, his Supplication to the Dwell 
(1592), and it is probable that i Henry VI. is to be identified 
with the “ Harey the vj.” recorded in Henslowe’s Diary to have 
been acted as a new play by Lord Strange’s men, probably at 
the Rose, on the 3rd of March 1592. If so, it is a reasonable 
conjecture that the two parts of The Contention were originally 
written at some date before the beginning of Henslowe’s record 
in the previous Febniary, and were revised so as to fall into a 
series with i Henry VI. in the latter end of 1392. 

4 . The scries as revised can only be intended to lead directly 
up to Richard III., and this relationship, together with its style 
as compared with that of the plays belonging to the autumn 
of 1594, suggest the short winter season of 1592-1393 as the most 
likely time for the production of Richard III. There is a difficulty 
in that it is not included in Henslowe’s list of the plays acted by 
Lord Strange’s men during that season. But it may quite well 
have been produced by the only other company which appeared 
at court during the Christmas festivities, Lord Pembroke’s. 
The mere fact that Shakespeare wrote a play, or more than one 
play, for Lord Strange’s men during 1592-1594 does not prove 
that he never wrote for any other company during the same 
period ; and indeed there is plenty of room for guess-work as to 
the relations between Strange’s and Pembroke’s men. The latter 
are not known to have existed before 1592, and many difficulties 
would be solved by the as.sumption that they originated out of 
a division of Strange’s, whose numbers, since their amalgamation 
with the Admiral’s, may have been too much inflated to enable 
them to undertake as a whole the summer tour of that year. 
If so, Pembroke’s probably took over the Henry VI. series of 
plays, since The ContetUion, or at least the True Tragedy, was 
published as performed by them, and completed it with Richard 
III. OB their return to London at Christmas. It will be necessary 
to return to this theory in connexion with the discussion of 
Titus Andronicus and The Taming of the Shrew. The principal 
historical source lor Henry VI. was Edward Hall’s The Union oj 
the Noble and lUusIre Families of Lancaster and York (1542), and 
for Richard III., as for all Shakespeare’s later historical plays, 
the second edition (1587) of Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles of 
England, Scotland and Ireland (1577). An earlier play. The True 
Tragedy of Richard the Third (1594), seems to have contributed 
little if anything to Richard III. 


6. Many scholars think that af; any rate the greater part of the 
first two acts of Edward III., containing the story of Edwaid’s 
wooing of the countess of Salisbury, are by Shakespeare; and 
if so. It is to about the time of Richard 111 . that the style of 
his contribution seems to belong. The play was entered m the 
Stationers’ Register on December i, 1595. The Shakespearian 
scenes are based on the 46th Novel in William Paynter’s Pidace 
of Pleasure (15^). The line, “ Lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds ” (ii. i. 451), is repeated verbatim in the 94th sonnet. 

6. To the winter season of i59*-i593 may also be assigned 
with fair probability Shakespeare’s first experimental comedy, 
The Comedy of Errors, and if his writing at one and the same' 
time for Pembroke’s and for another company is not regarded as 
beyond the bounds of conjecture, it becomes tempting to identify 
this with “ the gelyous comodey ” produced, probably by 
Strange’s men, for Henslowc as a new play on January 5,1593, 
The play contains a reference to the wars of succession in France 
which would fit any date from 1589 to 1594. The plot is taken 
from the Menaechmi, and to a smaller extent from the Amphitruo 
of Plautus. William Warner’s translation of the Menaechmi 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register on June 10,1594. A 
performance of The Comedy of Errors by “ a company of base 
and common fellows ” (including Shakespeare ?) is recorded in 
the Gesta Grayorum as taking place in Gray’s Inn hall on 
December 28, 1594. 

7 . Titus Andronicus is another play in which many scholars 
have refused to see the hand of Shakespeare, but the double 
testimony of its inclusion in Meres’s list and in the Fir.st Folio 
makes it unreasonable to deny him some part in it. This may, 
however, only have been the part of a reviser, working, like the 
reviser of The Contention, upon the dialogue rather than the 
structure of a crude tragedy of the school of Kyd. In fact a 
stage tradition is reported by Edward Ravenscrofl, a late 
17th-century adapter of the play, to the effect that Shakespeare 
did no more than give a few “ master-touches ” to the work of a 
“ private author.” The play was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on February 6, 1594, and was published in the same 
year with a title-page setting out that it had been acted by the 
companies of Lords Derby (i.e. Strange, who had succeeded to 
his father’s title on September 25, 1593), Pembroke and Sussex. 
It is natural to take this list as indicating the order in which the 
three com{>anies named had to do with it, but it is probable that 
only Sussex’s had played Shakespeare’s version. Henslowe re¬ 
cords the production by this company of Titus and Andronicus 
as a new play on January 23, 1594, only a few days before 
the theatres were closed by plague. For the purposes of Hen¬ 
slowe’s financial arrangements with the company a rewritten 
play may have been classed as new. Two years earlier he had 
appiended the same description to a play of Tittus and Vespacia, 
produced by Strange's men on April 11,1592. At first sight the 
title suggests a piece founded on the lives of the emperor Titus 
and Vespasian, but the identification of the play with an early 
version of Titus Andronicus is justified by the existence of a rough 
German adaptation, which follows the general outlines of Shake¬ 
speare’s play, but in which one of the sons of Titus is named 
Vespasian instead of Lucius. The ultimate source of the plot is 
unknown. It cannot be traced in any of the Byzantine chroniclers. 
Strange’s men seem to have been still playing Titus in January 
1593, and it was probably not transferred to Pembroke’s until the 
companies were driven from London by the plague of that year. 
Pembroke's are known from a letter of Henslowe’s to have been 
ruined by August, and it is to be suspected that Sussex’s, who 
appeared in London for the first time at the Christmas of 1593, 
acquired their stock of plays and transferred these to the Chamber¬ 
lain’s men, when the companies were again reconstituted in the 
summer of 1394. The revision of Titus and Vespasian into 
Titus Andronicus by Shakespeare may have been accomplished 
in the interval between these two transactions. The Chamber¬ 
lain’s men were apparently playing Andronicus in June. The 
stock of Pembroke’s men probably included, as well as Titus 
and Vespasian, both Henry VI. and Richard III,, which also 
thus passed to the Chamberlain's company. 
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8 . In the Mate way was probably also acquired an old play of 
The Taming of A Shrew. This, which can be traced back as far 
as 1589, was published as acted by Pembroke’s men in 1594. 

In June of that year it was being acted by the Chamberlain’s, 
but more probabfy in the revised version by Shakespeare, which 
bears the slightly altered title of The Taming of The Shrew. 
This is a much more free adaptation of its original than had been 
attempted in the case of Henry VI., and the Warwickshire 
allusions in the Induction are noteworthy. Some critics have 
doubted whether Shakespeare was the sole author of The Shrew, 
and others have assigned him a share in A Shrew, but neither 
theory has any very substantial foundation. The origins of 
the play, which is to be classed as a farce rather than a comedy, 
are to be found ultimately in widely distributed folk-tales, and 
more immediately in Ariosto’s 1 Suppositi (1509) as translated 
in George Gascoigne’s The Supposes (1566). It may have been 
Shakespeare’s first task for the newly established Chamberlain’s 
company of 1594 to furbish up the old farce. Thenceforward 
there is no reason to think that he ever wrote for any other 
company. 

9. Love's Labour’s Lost has often been regarded as the first 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and has sometimes been placed as early 
as 1589. There is, however, no proof that Shakespeare was 
writing before 159a or thereabouts. The characters of Love’s 
Labour's Lost are evidently suggested by Henry of Navarre, 
his followers Biron and Longaville, and the Catholic League 
leader, the due de Maine. These personages would have been 
familiar at any time from 1585 onwards. The absence of the 
play from the lists in Henslowe’s b/ary does not leave it impossible 
that it should have preceded the formation of the Chamherlain|s 
company, but certainly renders this less likely ; and its lyric 
character perhaps justifies its being grouped with the series of 
plays that began in the autumn of 1594- No entry of the play 
is found in the Stationers’ Register, and it is quite posssible that 
the present First Quarto of 1598 was not really the first edition. 
The title-page professes to give the play as it was “ corrected and 
augmented ” for the Christmas either of 1597 or of 1598. It 
was again revived for that of 1604. No literary source is known 
for its incidents. 

10. Romeo and /wfjW, which was published in 1597 “s played 
by Lord Hunsdon’s men, was probably produced somewhat 
before A Midsummer Night’s Dream, as its incidents seem to 
have suggested the parody of the Pyramus and Thisbe interlude. 
An attempt to date it in 1591 is hardly justified by the Nurse s 
references to an earthquake eleven years before and the fact 
that there was a real earthquake in London in 1580. The text 
seems to have been partly revised before the issue of the Second 
Quarto in 1599. There l^d been an earlier play on the subject, 
but the immediate source used by Shakespeare was Arthur 
Brooke’s narrative poem Romeus and Juliet (156s). 

11. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, with its masque-like scenes 
of fairydom and the epithalamium at its close, has all the air 
of having been written less for the public stage than for some 
courtly wedding; and the compliment paid by Oberon to the 
" fair vestal throned by the west ” makes it probable that it 
was a wedding at which Elizabeth was present. Two fairly 
plausible occasions have been suggested. The wedding of Maiy 
countess of Southampton with Sir Thomas Heneage on the 
2nd of May 1594 would fit the May-day setting of the plot; 
but a widowed countess hardly answers to the “ little western 
flower ” of the allegory, and there are allusions to events later 
in 1594 and in particular to the rainy weather of June and July, 
which indicate a somewhat later date. The wedding of William 
Stanley, earl of Derby, brother of the lord Strange for whose 
plavers Shakespeare had written, and Elizabeth Vere, daughter 
of the earl of Oxford, which took place at Greenwich on the 26th 
of January 1595, perhaps fits the conditions best. It has bwn 
fancied that Shakespeare was present when “ certain stars shot 
madly from their spheres ” in the Kenilworth fireworks of *575) 
but if he had any such entertainment in mind it is more likely 
to have been the" more recent one given to Elizabeth by the earl 
of Hertford at Elvetham in 1591. There appears to be no special 


source for the play b^ond Chaucer’s Knight’i Tois and the wide¬ 
spread fairy lore of western Europe. 

18. No very definite evidence exists for the date of The Two 
Gendenifn of Verdna, other than the mention of it in PoUaAis 
Tamia. It is evidently a more rudimentary essay in the gew 
of romantic comedy than The Merchant of Venice, with whfch 
it has other affinities in its Italian colouring and its use of the 
inter-relations of love and friendship as a theme; and it may 
therefore be roughly assigned to the neighbourhood of 1595. 
The plot is drawn from various examples of contemporary fiction, 
especially from the story of the shepherdess Filismena in Jorge 
de Montemayor’s Diana ( 1559). A play of Relix and Philiomena 
had already been given at court in 1585. 

13. King John is another play for which 1595 seems a likely 
date, partly on account of its style, and partly from the impro¬ 
bability of a play on an independent subject drawn from English 
history being interpolated into the middle either of the Yorkist 
or of the Lancastrian series. It would seem that Shakespeare 
had before him an old play of the Queen's men, called The 
Troublesome Reign of King John. This wa.s published in 159*, 
and again, with “ W. Sh.” on the title-page, in 1611. For copy¬ 
right purposes King John appears to have been regarded as a 
revision of The Troublesome Reign, and in fact the succession of 
incidents in the two plays is much the same. Shakespeare’s 
dialogue, however, owes little or nothing to that of his pre¬ 
decessor. 

14. Richard 11 . can be dated with some accuracy by a com¬ 
parison of the two editions of Samuel Daniel’s narrative poem on 
The Civil Wars Between the Two Houses of Lancaster and Yorh, 
both of which bear the date of 1595 and were therefore issued 
between March 25, 1595 and March 24, 1596 of the modern 
reckoning. The second of these editions, but not the first, 
contains some close parallels to the play. From the first two 
quartos of Richard 17., published in 1597 and 1598, the deposition 
scene was omitted, although it was clearly part of the original 
structure of the play, and its removal leaves an obvious mutila¬ 
tion in the text. There is some reason to suppose that this was 
due to a popular tendency to draw seditious parallels between 
Richard and Elizabeth; and it became one of the charges 
against the earl of Essex and his fellow-conspirators in the 
abortive imeute of February r6oi, that they had procured a 
performance of a play on Richard’s fate in order to stimulate 
their followers. As the actors were the Lord Chamberlain’s men, 
this play can hardly have been any other than Shakespeare’s. 
The deposition scene was not printed until after Elizabeth’s 
death, in the Third Quarto of 1608. 

16. The Merchant of Venice, certainly earlier than July 22, 
1598, on which date it was entered in the Stationers’ Register, 
and possibly inspired by the machinations of the Jew poisoner 
Roderigo Lopez, who was executed in June 1594, shows a con¬ 
siderable advance in comic and melodramatic power over any 
of the earlier plays, and is assigned by a majority of scholars 
to abouti596. The various storiesof which itsplot is compounded 
are based upon common themes of folk-tales and Italian novelle. 
It Ls po.ssible that Shakespeare may have had before him a 
play called The Jew, of which there are traces as early as 1579, 
and in which motives illustrating “ the greedinesse of worldly 
chusers ” and the “ bloody mindes of usurers ” appear to have 
been already combined. Something may also be owing to 
Marlowe’s play of The Jew of Malta. 

18, 17. The existence of Richard 11 . is assuined throughout 
in Henry IV., which probably therefore followed it after no long 
interval. The first part was published in 1598, the second not 
until 1600, but both parts must have been in existence before 
the entry of the first part in the Stationers’ Register on Febnmry 
25th 1598, since Falstaff Ls named in this entry, and a slip in a 
speech-prefix of the second part, which was not entered in the 
Register until August 23rd 1600, betrays that it was written 
when the character still bore the name of Sir John Oldcastle. 
Richard James, in his dedication to The Legend of Sir John 
Oldcastle about 1625, and Rowe in 1709 both bear witness to the 
substitution of the one personage for the otiier, which Rowe 
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aacribw to the interventioii of Elizabeth, and James to that 
of some descendants of Oldcastle, one of whom was probably 
Lord G>blmm. There is an allusion to the incident and an 
acknowledgment of the wrong done to the famous,Lollard 
martyr in the epilogue to * Henry IV. itself. Probably Shake¬ 
speare found Oldcastle, with vcr>’ little else that was of service to 
him, in an old play called The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth., 
which had been acted by Tarlton and the Queen’s men at least 
as far Iwck as 1588, and of which an edition was printed in 1598. 
FalstafI himself is a somewhat libellous presentment of the 
century leader. Sir John Fastolf, who had already figured in 
Henry VI.; but presumably Fastolf had no titled descendants 
alive in 1598. 

18 . An entry in the Stationers’ Register during 1600 shows 
that Much Ado About Nothing was in existence, although its 
publication was then directed to be “ stayed.” It may plausibly 
be Rgarded as the earliest play not included in Meres’s list. In 
1613 it was revived before James I. under the alternative title 
of Benedick and Beatrice. Dogberry is said by Aubrey to have 
been taken from a constable at Grendon in Buckinghamshire. 
There is no very definite literary source for the play, although 
some of its incidents are to be found in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
and liapdello’s novelle, and attempts have been made to establish 
relationships betwen it and two early German plays, Jacob 
Ayrer’s Die Schdne Phoenicia and the Vincentius IMiszlaus 
of Duke Henry Julius of Brunswick. 

19 . The completion of the Lancastrian series of histories by 
Henry V. can be safely placed in or about 1599, since there is 
an allusion in one of the choruses to the military operations in 
Ireland of the carl of Essex, who crossed on March 27 and returned 
on September 28, 1599. The First Quarto, which was first 
“stayed ” with Much Ado About Nothing and then published 
in 1600, is a piratical text, and does not include the choruses. 
A genuine and perhaps slightly revised version was first published 
in the First Folio. 

20 . That Julius Caesar also belongs to 1599 is shown, not only 
by its links with Henry V. but also by an allusion to it in Jolm 
Weever’s Mirror of Martyrs, a work written two years before its 
publicatbn in 1^1, and by a notice of a performance on 
September 2i3t, 1599 by Thomas Platter of Basel in an account 
of a visit to London. This was the first of Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays, and, like those that followed, was based upon Plutarch’s 
Lives as translated from the French of Jacques Amyot and pub¬ 
lished by Sir Thomas North in 1580. It was also Shakespeare’s 
first tragedy since Romeo and Juliet. 

21 . It is reported by John Dennis, in the preface to The 
Comical Gallant (1702), that The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
written at the express desire of Elizabeth, who wished to see 
FalstafI in love, and was finished by Shakespeare in the space 
of a fortnight. A date at the end of 1599 or the beginning of 
1600, shortly after the completion of the historical FalstafI plays, 
would be the most natural one for this enterprise, and with 
such a date the evidence of style agrees. The play was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on January i8th, 1602. The First 
Quarto of the same year appears to contain an earlier version 
of the text than that of the First Folio. Among the passages 
omitted in the revision was an allusion to the adventures of the 
duke of Wurttemberg and count of Mompelgard, whose attempts 
to secure the Garter had brought him into notice. The Windsor 
setting makes it possible that The Merry Wives was produced 
at a Garter feast, and perhaps with the assistance of the children 
of Windsor Chapel in ^e fairy parts. The plot has its analogies 
to various incidents in Italian novelle and in Engli.sh adaptations 
of these. 

82 . As You Like It was one of the plays “ stayed ” from publica¬ 
tion in 1600, and cannot therefore be later than that year. Some 
trifling bits of evidence suggest that it is not earlier than 1599. 
The plot is based upon Thomas Lodge’s romance of Rasaly^ 
(1590), and this in part upon the pseudo-Chaucerian Tale of 
Gamelyn. 

33 . A play of Hamlet was performed,probably by the Chamber¬ 
lain’s men, for Hsnslowe at Newington Butts on the 9th of June 


*594* There are other references to it as a revenge-play, and it 
seems to have been in existence in some shape as emrly as 1580. 
It was doubtless on the basis of this that Shakespeare constructed 
his tragedy. Some features of the so-called Vr-Hamlet may 
perhaps be traceable in the German play of Der bestrafte Bruder- 
mord. TTiere is an allusion in Hamlet to the rivalry between 
the ordinary stages and the private plays given by boy actors 
which points to a date during the vogue of the children of the 
Chapel, whose performances began late in 1600, and another to 
an inhibition of plays on account of a “ late innovation,” by 
which the Essex rising of February 1601 may be meant. The 
play was entered in the Stationers’ Register on July 26, 1602, 
The First Quarto was printed in 1603 and the ^cond Quarto 
in 1604. These editions contain texts whose differences from 
each other and from that of the First Folio are so considerable 
as to suggest, even when allowance has been made for the fact 
that the First Quarto is probably a piratical venture, that the 
play underwent an exceptional amount of rewriting at Shake¬ 
speare’s hands. The title-page of the First Quarto indicates 
that the earliest version was acted in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge and elsewhere, as well as in London. The 
ultimate source of the plot is to be found in Scandinavian legends 
preserved in the Historia Danica of Saxo Grammaticus, and 
transmitted to Shakespeare or his predecessor through the 
Histoires tragiques (1570) of Fran9ois de Belleforest (see Hamlet). 

21 . Twelfth Night may be fairly placed in 1601-1602, since it 
quotes part of a song included in Robert Jones’s First Book 
of Songs and Airs (1600), and is recorded by John Manningham 
to have been .seen by him at a feast in the Middle Temple hall 
on February 2nd, 1602. The principal source of the plot was 
Bamabe Riche’s “ History of Apolonius and Silla ” in his Fare¬ 
well to Military Profession (1381). 

26 . Few of the plays present so many difficulties as Troilus and 
Cressida, and it cannot be said that its literary history has as yet 
been thoroughly worked out. A play of the name, “ as yt is acted 
by my Lord Chamberlens men ” was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on February 7th, 1603, with a note that “ sufficient 
authority ” must be got by the publisher, James Roberts, 
before he printed it. This can hardly be any other than Shake¬ 
speare's play ; but it must have been “ stayed,” for the First 
Quarto did not appear until 1609, and on the 28th of January 
of that year a fresh entry had been made in the Register by 
another publisher. The text of the Quarto diflers in certain 
respects from that of the Folio, but not to a greater extent than 
the use of different copies of the original manuscript might ex¬ 
plain. Two alternative title-pages are found in copies of the 
Quarto. On one, probably the earliest, is a statement that the 
play was printed “ as it was acted by the Kings Maiesties seruants 
at the Globe ” ; from the other these words are omitted, and a 
preface is appended which hints that the “ grand possessors ” of 
the play* had made difficulties about its publication, and describes 
it as “ never staled with the stage.” Attempts have been made, 
mainly on grounds of style, to find another hand than Shake¬ 
speare’s in the closing scenes and in the prologue, and even to 
assign widely different dates to various parts of what is ascribed 
to Shakespeare. But the evidence does not really bear out these 
theories, and the style of the whole must be regarded as quite 
insistent with a date in 1601 or 1602. The more probable year 
is 1602, if, as seems not unlikely, the description of Ajax and his 
humours in the second scene of the first act is Shakespeare’s 
" purge ” to Jonson in reply to the Poetaster (1601), alluded to, 
as already mentioned, in the Return from Parnassus, a Cambridge 
play acted probably at the Christmas of 1602-1603 (rather than, 
as is usually asserted, 1601-1602). It is tempting to conjecture 
that Troilus and Cressida may have been played, like Hamlet, 
by the Chamberlain’s men at Cambridge, but may never have 
bMn taken to London, and in this sense “ never staled with the 
stage.” The only difficulty of a date in 1602 is that a parody 
of a play on Troilus and Cressida is introduced into Uislrio- 
mastix (c, 1599), and that in this Troilus “ shakes his furious 
speue.” But Henslowe had produced another play on the 
subject, by Dekker and Chettle, in 1599, and probably, therefore. 
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no aUusion to Shakespeare is realiy intended. The materia) 
for Troilus and Cressida was taken by Shakespeare from Chaucer’s 
Tfodus and Criseyde, Caxton’s RtcnytO. of the Historyes of Troye, 
and Qiapman’s Homer. 

26 . It is almost wholly on grounds of style that All’s Well that 
Ends Wdl is placed by most critics in or about 1602, and, as in 
the case of Troilus and Cressida, it has been argued, though witlt 
little justification, that parts of the play are of considerably earlier 
date, and perhaps represent tlie Love’s Labour’s Won referred to by 
Meres. The story is derived from Boccaccio's Decameron through 
the medium of Wilbam Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566). 

27 . Measure for Measure is believed to have been played at 
court on the 26th of December 1604. The evidence for this is to be 
found, partly in an extract made lor Malone from official records 
now lost, and partly in a forged document, which may, however, 
rest upon genuine information, placed amongst the account-books 
of the Office of the Revels. If this is correct the play was probably 
produced when the theatres were reojrened after the plague in 
1604. The plot is taken from a story already used by George 
Whetstone, both in his play of Promos and Cassandra (1578) 
and in his prose Heptameron of Civil Discourses (1582), and 
borrowed by him from Giraldi Cinthio's Hecatommilhi (1566). 

28 . A performance at court of Othello on November 1, 1604, 
is noted in the same records as those quoted with regard to 
Measure for Measure, and the play may be reasonably assigned 
to the same year. An alleged performance at Harefield in 1602 
certainly rests upon a forgery. The play was revived in 1610 
and seen by Prince Louis of Wurtteraberg at the Globe on April 30 
of that year. It was entered in tlie .Stationers’ Register on 
October 6,1621, and a First Quarto was published in 1622. The 
text of this is less satisfactory than that of the First Folio, and 
omits a good many lines found therein and almost certainly 
belonging to the play as first written. It al.so contains soine 
profane expressioirs which have been modified in the Folio, 
and thereby points to a date for the original production earlier 
titan the Act to Restrain Abuses of Players passed in the spring 
of 1606. The plot, like tliat of Measure for Measure, comes 
from the Huatommithi of Giraldi Cinthio. 

29 . Macbeth cannot, in view of its obvious allusions to James 1 ., 

be of earlier date than 1603. The style and some trifling allusions 
point to about 1605 or 1606, and a hint for the theme may have 
been given by Matthew Gwynne’s entertainment of the Tres 
SibyUae, with which James was welcomed to Oxford on August 
27,1605. The play was revived in 1610 and Simon Forman saw 
it at the Globe on April 20. The only extant text, that of the 
First Folio, bears traces of shortening, and lias been interpolated 
with additional rhymed dialogues for the witches by a second 
hand, probably that of Thomas Middleton. But the extent 
of Middleton’s contribution lias been exi^gerated ; it is probably 
confined to act iii. sc. 5, and a few lines in act iv. sc. 1. A ballad 
of Macdobeih was entered in the Stationers’ Register on August 
27,1596, but is not known. It is not likely that Shakespeare had 
consulted any Scottish history other than tliat included in 
Rapliael Holinshed’s Chronicle ; he may liave gathered witeWore 
from Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) or King 
James’s own Demonologie (1599). . , 

30 . The entry of King Lear in the Stationers RegisUr on 
November 26,1607, records the performance of tlie play at court 
on December 26, 1606. This suggests 1605 or 1606 as the date 
of production, and this is confirmed by the publication m i^S 
of the older play. The True Chtonide History of King Leir, w^ch 
Shakespeare used as his source. Two Quartos of King Lear 
were published in 1608, and contain a text rather longer, but 
in other respects less accuratcy than that of the Eirst Folio. 
The material of the pla^ consists of fragments of Celtic myth, 
which found their way into history through Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth. It was accessible to Shakespeare m Holinshed and m 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, as well as in the old play. 

31 . It is not quite clear whether Antony and Cleopatra was 
the play of that name entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 
20,1608, for no Quarto is extant, and a fresh entry was made 
in the Register before the issue of the First Folio. Apart from 


this entry, Uiert is little external evidence to fix the date of the 
pky, but it b in Shakespeare’s later, although not his last 
manner, and may very well belong to 1606. 

32 . Ii) the case of Ceriolanus the external evidence avail^le 
is even scantier, and all that can be said is that iu cli^t affoitiei 
arc to Antony and Cleopatra, which in all probability it directly 
followed or preceded in order of composition. Both plays, like 
Julius Caesar, are based upon the Lives of Plutarch, as Englished 
by Sir Thomas North. 

33 . There is no external evidence as to the date of Ttinon 
of Athens, but it may safely he grouped on the strength of iU 
internal characteristics with the plays just named, and there is 
a clear gulf between it and those that follow. It may be placed 
provisionally in 1607. The critical problems which it prraents 
have never been thoroughly worked out. The extraordinary 
incolicrencies of its action and inequalities of its style have 
prevented modern scholars from accepting it as a finidied pro¬ 
duction of Shakespeare, but there agreement ccasp. It is some¬ 
times regarded as an incomplete draft for an intended play ; 
sometimes as a Shakespearian fragment worked over by a 
second hand cither for the stage or for printing in the First Folio; 
sometimes, but not very plausibly, as an old play by an inferior 
writer which Shakespeare had partly remodelled. It does not 
seem to have had any relations to an ext^t academic play of 
Timon which remained in manuscript until 1842. The sources 
are to be found, partly in Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Antonins, 
partly in Lucian’s dialogue of Timon or Misantbropos, and partly 
in William Paynter's Palace of Pleasure (1566). 

34 . Similar difficulties, equally unsolved, cling about Pericles. 
It was entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 20, 1608, and 
published in 1609 as “ the late and much admired play ’’ acted 
by the King’s men at the Globe. The title-page bears Shake¬ 
speare’s name, but the play was not included in the First Folio, 
and was only added to Shakespeare’s collected works in the 
Third Folio, in company with others which, although they also 
had been printed under his name or initials in quarto form, 
are certainly not his. In 1608 was published a prose story. 
The Painful Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre. This claims 
to be the history of the play as it was presented by the King’s 
players, and is described in a dedication by George Wilkms 
as “ a poore infant of my braine.” The production of the play 
is therefore to be put in 1608 01 a little earlier. It can hardly be 
doubted on internal evidence that Shakespeare is the author of 
the verse-scenes in the last three acts, with the exception of the 
doggerel choruses. It is probable, although it has been doubted, 
that he was also the author of the prose-scenes in those acts. 
To the first two acts he can at most only have contributed a 
touch or two. lU seems reasonable to suppose tliat the non- 
Shakespearian part of the play is by Wilkins, by whom other 
dramatic work was produced about 1607. The prose story 
quotes a line or two from Sliakespeare’s contribution, and it 
follows tliat this must have been made by 1608. The close 
resemblances of the style to that of Slmkespeare’s latest plays 
make it impossible to place it much earlier. But whether Shake- 
•speare and Wilkins collaborated in the play, or Shokespewe 
pmially rewrote Wilkins, or Wilkins completed Shakespeare, 
must be regarded as yet undetermined. Unless tlicre was an 
earlier Shakespearian version now lost. Dry den's statement 
that “ Shakespeare's own Muse her Pericles first bore ” must 
be held to lie an error. The story is an ancient one which exists 
in many versions. In all of these except the play, the name of 
the hero is Apollonius of Tyre. The play is directly based upon 
a version in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and the use of Gower ns a 
“ presenter ” is thereby explained. But another version in Laur¬ 
ence Tviine’iPcUtemeof PainefuU Adventures (c. 1576)1 which 
a new edition appeared in 1607, may also have been consulted. 

35 . Cymbeline shows a further development than Peridot 
in the direction of Shake.speare’3 final style, and can hardly have 
come earlier. A description of it is in a note-book of Simon 
Forman, who died in September 1611, and describes in the same 
book other plays seen by him in 1610 and 1611. But these were 
not necessarily new |day s, and Cymbeline may perhaps be assigned 
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coaiectumUy to 1609. The mask-like dream in act v. sc. 4 I by the plague-period of 1594-1594. In 1599 the statione 
must be ui interpolation another hand. This play also is VViiliam Jaggard published a volume of miscellaneous vers 
based upon a wide-spread story, probably known to Shakespeare I which he called The Passionate Pilgrim, and placed Shakespeare’: 
in Boccaccio’s Decameron (day 2, novel 9), and possibly also in / name on the title-page. Only two of the pieces included herein 


an Eriglish book of tales called Westreardfor Smells, 
part is, as usual, from Holinshed. 


The historical / are certainly Shakespeare’s, and although others may quite 
/ possibly be his, the authority of the volume is destroyed by the 

/ ...I__ . j* ____.#_ f . 


36 . The Winter's Tote was seen by Forman on May 15, i6is, / fact that some of its contents are without doubt the work of 
and as it clearly belongs to the latest group of plays it may well / Marlowe, Sir Walter Raleigh, Richard BarnSeld and Bartholomew 


enough have been produced in the preceding year. A document 
amongst the Revels Accounts, which is forged, but may rest on 
.some authentic basis, gives November 5, 1611 as the date of a 
performance at court. The play is recorded to have been 
licensed by Sir George Buck, who began to license plays in 1607. 
The plot is from Robert Greene’s Pandoslo, the Triumph of 
Time, or Dorastus and Pamnia ft 588). 

37 . The wedding-mask in act iv. of The Tempest has suggested 
the possibility that it may have been composed to celebrate 
the marriage of the princess Elizabeth and Frederick V., the 
elector palatine, on February 14, 1613. But Malone appears 
to have had evidence, now lost, that the play was performed 
at court as early as 1611, and the forged document amongst 
the Revels Accounts gives the precise date of November i, 1611. 
Sylvester Jourdan’s A Diseme^ of the Bermudas, containing an 
account of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers in i6og, was pub¬ 
lished about October 1610, and this or some other contemporary 
narrative of Virginian colonization probably furnished the hint 
of the plot. 

38 . The tale of Shakespeare’s independent dramas is now 
complete, but an analysis of the Tmo Noble Kinsmen leaves no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of its ascription on the title-page 
of the First Quarto of 1634 to Shakespeare and John Fletcher. 
This appears to have been a case of ordinary collaboration. 
There is sufficient resemblance between the styles of the two 
writers to render the division of the play between them a matter 
of some difficulty ; but the parts that may probably be assigned 
to .Shakespeare are acts i. sec. 1-4; ii. i ; iii. i, 2 ; v. 1, 3, 4. 
Fletcher’s morris-dance in act iii. sc. 5 is borrowed from that in 
Beaumont’s Mask of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, given on 
February 20, 1613, and the play may perhaps be dated in 1613. 
It is based on Oiaucer’s Knight's Tale. 

39 . It may now be accepted as a settled result of scholarship 

that Henry VIII. is also the result of collaboration, and that one 
of the collaborators was Fletcher. There is no good reason to 
doubt that the other was Shakespeare, although attempts have 
been made to substitute Philip Massinger. The inclusion, how¬ 
ever, of the play in the First Folio must be regarded as conclusive 
against this theory. There is some ground for suspicion fhat the 
collalxirators may have had an earlier work of Shakespeare 
before them, and this would explain the reversion to the “history” 
type of play which Shakespeare had long abandoned. His share 
appears to consist of act i. see. t, 2; act ii. see. 3,4; act iii. sc. 2, 
11 . 1-203: t. The play was probably produced in 

1613, and originally bore the alternative title of All is True. 
It was being performed in the Globe on June 29,1613, when the 
thatch caught fire and the theatre was burnt. The principal 
source was Holinshed, but Hall’s Union of Lancaster and York, 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of the Church, and perhaps Samuel 
Rowley’s play of When You See Me, You Know Me (1605), 
appear also to have contributed. 

Shakespeare’s non-dramatic writings are not numerous. 
The narrative poem of Venus and Adonis was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on April 18, 1593, and thirteen 
editions, dating from 1593 to 1636, are known. The 
Rape of Lucrece was entered in the Register on May 9, 1594, 
and the six extant editions range from 1594 to 1624. Each poem 
is prefaced by a dedicatory epistle from the author to Heniy' 
Wriothesley, earl of Southampton. The subjects, taken respect¬ 
ively from the Metamorphoses and the Fasti of Ovid, were frequent 
in Renaissance literature. It was once supposed that Shakespeare 
came from Stratford-on-Avon with Venus and Adonis in his 
pocket; but it is more likely that both poems owe their origin 
to the comparative leisure afforded to pkywri^ts and actors 


I Griffin. In r6or Shakespeare contributed The Phoenix and 
the Turtle, an elegy on an unknown pair of wedded lovers, to a 
volume called Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s Complaint, which was 
collected and mainly written by Robert Chester. 

The interest of all these poems sinks into insignificance beside 
that of one remaining volume. The Sonnets were entered in 
the Register on May 20,1609, by the stationer Thomas 
Thorpe, and published by him under the title Shake- 
speares Sonnets, never before Imprinted, in the same soaartt. 
year. In addition to a hundred and fifty-four sonnets, 
the volume contains the elegiac poem, probably dating from the 
Venus and Adonis period, of A Lover's Complaint. In 1640 
the Sonnets, together with other poems from The Passionate 
Pilgrim and elsewhere, many of them not Shakespeare’s, were 
republished by John Bemson in Poems Written by Wil. Shake¬ 
speare, Gent. Here the sonnets are arranged in an altogether 
different order from that of 1609 and are declared by the publisher 
to “ appeare of the same purity, the Authour himselfe then 
living avouched.” No Shakespearian controversy has received 
so much attention, especially during recent years, as that which 
concerns itself with the date, character, and literary history 
of the Sonnets. This is intelligible enough, since upon the issues 
raised depends the question whether these poems do or do not 
give a glimpse into the intimate depths of a personality which 
otherwise is at the most only imperfectly revealed through the 
plays. On the whole, the balance of authority is now in favour 
of regarding them as in a very considerable measure autobio¬ 
graphical. irhis view has undergone the fires of much destructive 
argument. The authenticity of the order in which the sonnets 
were printed in 1609 has been doubted ; and their subject-matter 
has been variously explained as being of the nature of a philo- 
.sophical allegory, of an effort of the dramatic imagination, or 
of a heartless exercise in the forms of the Petrarchan convention. 
This last theory has been recently and strenuously maintained, 
and may be regarded as the only one which now holds the field 
in opposition to the autobiographical interpretation. But it 
rests upon the false psychological assumption, which is disproved 
by the whole history of poetry and in particular of Petrarchan 
poetry, that the use of conventions is inconsistent with the 
expression of unfeigned emotions; and it is hardly to be set 
against the direct conviction which the sonnets carry to the most 
finely critical minds of the strength and sincerity of the spiritual 
experience out of which they were wrought. This conviction 
makes due allowance for the inevitable heightening of emotion 
itself in the act of poetic composition; and it certainly does 
not carry with it a belief that all the external events which underlie 
the emotional development are capable at this distance of time 
of inferential reconstruction. But it does accept the sonnets as 
an actual record of a part of Shakespeare's life during the years 
in which they were wntten, and as revealing at least the outlines 
of a drama which played itself out for once, not in his imagination 
but in his actual conduct in the world of men and women. 

There is no advantage to be gained by rearranging the order 
of the 1609 volume, even if there were any basis other than 
that of individual whim on which to do so. Many of the sonnets 
are obviously linked to those which follow or precede them; 
and although'a few may conceivably be misplaced, the order 
as a whole does not jar against the sense of emotional continuity, 
which is the only possible test that can be applied. The last 
two sonnets, however, are merely alternative versions of a Greek 
epigram, and the rest fall into two series, which are more probably 
parallel than successive. The shorter of these two series (cxxvii.- 
clii.) appears to be die record of the poet’s relations with a 
mistress, a dark woman with raven brows and mourning eyes. 
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In ti>e tarlier aonnets he undertakes the half-playful defence 
of black beauty against the blonde Elizabethan id 4 l; but the 
greater number are in a more serious vein, and are filled with a 
deep consciousness of the bitterness of lustful passion and of 
the slavery of the soul to the body. The woman is a wanton. 
She has broken her bed-vow for Shakespeare, who on his side is 
forsworn in loving her; and she is doubly forsworn in proving 
faithless to him with other men. His reason condemns her, 
but his heart has not the power to throw off her tyranny. Her 
particular offence is that Ae, “ a woman coloured ill,” has cast 
her snares not only upon him, but upon his friend, "a man right 
fair,” who is his ” better angel,” and that thus his loss is double, 
in love and friendship. The longer series (i.-cxxvi.) is written 
to a man, appears to extend over a considerable period of time, 
and covers a wide range of sentiment. The person addressed 
is younger than Shakespeare, and of higher rank. He is lovely, 
and the son of a lovely mother, and has hair like the auburn 
buds of marjoram. The series falls into a number of groups, 
which are rarely separated by any sharp lines of demarcation. 
Perhaps the first group (i.-xvii.) is Ae most distinct of all. These 
sonnets are a prolonged exhortation by Shakespeare to his 
friend to marry and ^et children. The friend is now on the 
top of happy hours, and should make haste, before the rose of 
beauty dies, to secure himself in his descendants against devouring 
time. In the next group (xviii.-xxv.) a much more personal 
note is struck, and the writer assumes the attitudes, at once 
of the poet whose genius is to be devoted to eternizing the 
beauty and the honour of his patron, and of the friend whose 
absorbing affection is always on the point of assuming an 
emotional colour indistinguishable from that of love. The con¬ 
sciousness of advancing years and that of a fortune which bars 
the triumph of public honour alike find their consolation in this 
affection. A period of absence (xxvi.-xxxii.) follows, in which 
the thought of friendship comes to remedy the daily labour of 
travel and the sorrows of a life that is “ in disgrace with fortune 
and men’s eyes ” and filled with melancholy broodings over 
the part. Then (xxxiii.-xlii.) comes an estrangement, "^e 
friend has committed a sen.sual fault, which is at the same time 
a sin against friendship. He has been wooed by a woman loved 
by the poet, who deeply resents the treachery, but in the end 
forgives it, and bids the friend take all his loves, since all are 
included in the love that has been freely given him. It is difficult 
to es(sipe the suggestion that this episode of the conflict between 
love and friendship is the same as that which inspired rome of 
the “ dark woman ” sonnets. Another journey (xliii.-lii) is again 
filled with thoughts of the friend, and its record is followed by 
a group of sonnets (liii.-lv.) in which the friend’s beauty and the 
immortality which this will find in the poet’s ver» arc especially 
dwelt upon. Once more there is a parting (lvi.-lxi.) and the 
poet waits as patiently as may be his friend’s return to him. 
Again (Ixii.-bcv.l he looks to his verse to give the friend im¬ 
mortality. He IS tired of the world, but his friend redeetirs 
it (Ixvi.-kviii.). Then rumours of some scandal against his 
friend (Ixix.-lxx.) reach him, and he falls (Ixxi.-lxxiv.) into 
gloomy thoughts of coming death. The friend, however, is still 
(Ixxv.-lxxvii.) his argument; and he is perturbed (Ixxviii.- 
Ixxxvi.) by the appearance of a rival poet, who claims to be taught 
by spirits to write “ above a mortal pitch,” and with “ the 
proud full sail of his great verse ’ ’ has already won the countenance 
of Shakespeare’s patron. There is another estrangement (Ixxxvii.- 
xc.), and the poet, already cre^d with the spite of fortune, 
is ready not only to acquiesce in the loss of friendship, but to 
find the fault in himself. The friend returns to him, but the 
relation is still clouded by doubts of his fidelity ^xci.-xciu.) 
and by public rumours of his wantonness (xciv.-xcvi.). For a 
third time the poet is absent (xcvii.-xcix.) in summer and spring. 
Then comes an apparent interval, after which a love already 
three years old is renewed (c.-civ.), with even richer pra^s 
(cv.-cviii). It is now the poet’s turn to offer apologies (cix.- 
cxii.) for offences against friendship and for sotne brand upon his 
name apparently due to the conditions of his profession. He 
is again absent (cxiii.) and again renews his protestations of the 


fmpwi^bility of love (cxiv.-exvi.) and of his own unworthiness 
(cxvii.-cxxi.), for which his only excuse is in the fact that the 
friend was once unkind. If the friend has suffered as Shakespeare 
suffered* he has ” passed a hell of time.” The series closes with 
a group (cxxii.-cxxv.) in which love is pitted against time; 
and an envoi, not in sonnet form, warns the “ lovely boy” that 
in the end nature must render up her treasure. 

Such an analysis can give no adequate idea of the qualities 
in these sonnets, whereby the appeal of universal poetry is built 
up on a basis of mtimate self-revelation. The human document 
is so legible, and at the same time so incomplete, that it is easy 
to understand the strenuous efforts which have been made to 
throw further light upon it by tracing the identities of those 
other personalities, the man and the woman, through his relations 
to whom the poet was brought to so fiery an ordeal of soul, and 
even to the borders of self-abasement. It must be added that 
the search has, as a rule, teen conducted with more ingenuity 
than judgment. It has generally started from the terms of a 
somewhat mysterious d^ication prefixed by the publisher 
Thomas Thorpe to the volume of i6«). This runs as follows 
“ To the onlie tegetter of these insuing sonnets Mr W. H. all 
happinesse and that cternilie promised by our ever-living poet 
wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth T. T.” 
The natural interpretation of this is that the inspirer 
or “ begetter ” of the sonnets bore the initials W. H.; 
and contemporary history has accordingly been ran- w.H." 
sacked to find a W. H. whose age and circumstances 
might conceivably fit the conditions of the problem which Ae 
sonnets present. It is perhaps a want of historical perspective 
which has led to the centring of controversy around two names 
belonging to the highest ranks of the Elizabethan nobility, 
those of Henry Wriothesley, earl of Southampton, and William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke. There is some evidence to connect 
Shakespeare with both of these. To Southampton he dedicated 
Venus and Adonis in 1593 and The Hope of Lucrece in 1594. 
and the story that he received a gift of no less than £1000 from 
the earl is recorded by Rowe. His acquaintance with Pembroke 
ran only be inferred from the statement of Heminge and Condell 
in their preface to the First Folio of the plays, that Pembroke 
and his brother Montgomery had “ prosequuted both them and 
their Authour living, with so much favour.” The personal 
beauty of the rival claimants and of their mothers, their amours 
and the attempts of their families to persuade them to marry, 
their relations to poets and actors, and all other points in their 
biographies which do or do not fit in with the indications of the 
sonnets, have been canvassed with great spirit and some erudition, 
but with no very conclusive result. It is in Pembroke’s favour 
that his initials were in fact W. H., whereas Southampton’s 
can only be turned into W. H. by a process of metathesis; and 
his champions have certainly teen more successful than South¬ 
ampton’s in producing a dark woman, a certain Mary Fitton, 
who was a mistress of Pembroke’s, and was in consequence 
dismissed in disgrace from her post of maid of honour to Elizabeth. 
Unfortunatelv, the balance of evidence is in favour of her having 
teen blonde, and not “ black.” Moreover, a careful investiga¬ 
tion of the sonnets, as regards their style and their relation to tlie 
plays, renders it almost impossible on chronological grounds that 
Pembroke can liave teen their subject. He was tern on the 
9th of April 1580, and was therefore much younger than South¬ 
ampton, who was born on the 6th of October 1573. The earliest 
sonnets postulate a marriageable youth, certainly not younger 
than eighteen, an age which Southampton reached in the autumn 
of 1591 and Pembroke in the spring of 1598. The writing of ^e 
sonnets may have extended over several years, but it is impossible 
to doubt that as a whole it is to the years im 3-»598 rather than 
to the years 1598-1603 that thej’ belong. 'There is not, indeed, 
much external evidence available. Francis Meres in his PaUadis 
Tamia of 1598 mentions Shakespeare’s “ sugred sonnets among 
his private friends,”' but this allusion might come as well at 

' " The sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and lioncy- 
tongued Shakespeare, witness his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, 
his sugred sonnets among his private friends.” 
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the begging as at the end of the series; and the fact that two, 
TOt of' the latest, sonnets are in The Passionate Ptigrim of 1599 
tt ^ually inconclusive. 

The only reference to an external event in the sonnete them¬ 
selves, which might at first sight seem useful, is in the following 
lines (cvii.):— 

" The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mode their own presage; 

Inccrtaintics now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age.** 

This has been variously interpreted as referring to the death of 
Elisabeth and accession of James in 1603, to the relief caused by 
the death of Philip II. of Spain in 15^, and to the illness of 
Elizabeth and threatened Spanish invasion in 1596. Obviously 
the “ mortal moon ” is Elizabeth, but although “ eclipse ” may 
well mean “ death,” it is not quite so clear that “ endure an 
eclipse ” can mean “ die.” 

Nor do the allusions to the rival poet help much. “ The proud 
full sail of hLs great verse ” would fit, on critical grounds, with 
Spenser, Marlowe, Chapman, and possibly Peele, Daniel or 
Drayton; and the “ affable familiar ghost,” from whom the 
rival is said to obtain a.ssistance by night, might conceivably 
be an echo of a passage in one of Chapman’s dedications. Daniel 
inscribed a poem to Southampton in 1603, but with this exception 
none of the poets named are known to have written either for 
Southampton or for Pembroke, or for any other W. H. or 
H. W., during any year which can possibly be covered by the 
sonnets. Two very minor poets, Bamabe Barnes and Gervase 
Markham, addressed sonnets to Southampton in 1593 and 1595 
respectively, and Thomas Nash composed improper verses for his 
delectation. 

But even if external guidance fails, the internal evidence for 
»S937t598 as approximately the sonnet period in Shakespeare’s 
life is veiy strong indeed. It has been worked out in detail 
by two German scholars, Hermann Isaac (now Conrad) in the 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuck for 1884, and Gregor Sarrazin in WiUiatrt 
Shakespeares Lehrjahre (1897) and Aus Shakespeares Meister- 
werkstatt (1906). Isaac’s work, in particular, has hardly received 
enough attention even from recent English scholars, probably 
because he nmkes the mistakes of taking the sonnets in Boden- 
stedt’s order instead of Shakespeare’s, and of b^inning his whole 
chronology several years too early in order to gratify a fantastic 
identification of W. H. with the earl of Essex. This, however, 
does not affect the main force of an argument by which the 
affinities of the great bulk of the sonnets are shown, on the ground 
of stylistic similarities, parallelisms of expression, and parallel¬ 
isms of theme, to be far more close with the poems and with the 
range of plays from Love’s Labour’s Lost to Henry IV. than with 
any earlier or later section of Shakespeare’s work. This dating 
has the further advantage of putting Shakespeare’s sonnets in 
the full tide of Elizabethan sonnet - production, which began 
with the publication of Sidney’s Astropkel and Stetta in 1591 and 
Daniel’s Delia and Constable’s Diana in isgz, rather than during 
years for which this particular kind of poetry had already ceased 
to be modish. It is to the three volumes named that the in¬ 
fluence upon .Shakespeare of his predecessors can most clearly 
be traced ; while he seems in his turn to have served as a model 
for Drayton, whose sonnets to Idea were published in a series 
of volumes in 1594, 1599, 160*, 1605 and 1619. It does not 
of course follow that because the sonnets belong to 1593-1598 
W. H. is to be identified with Southampton. On general grounds 
he is likely, even if above Shakespeare’s own rank, to have been 
somewhat nearer that rank than a great earl, some young 
gentleman, for example, of such a famUy as the Sidneys, or as 
the Walsinghams of Chislehurst. 

It is'possible that there is an allusion to Shakespeare’s romance 
in a poem called “ Willobie his Avisa,” published in 1594 as from 
the pen of one Hwry WiUoughby, apparently of West Knoyle in 
Wiltshire. In this Willoughby is introduced as taking counsel 
when in love with “ his familiar friend W. S. who not long before 
had tryed the curtesy of the like passion, and was now newly 
recovered of the like infection.” But there is nothing outside 


the poem to connect Shakespeare with a family of Willougli 
or wiA the neighbourhood of West Knoyle. Various 01 
Identifications of W. H. have been suggest^, which rarely 
upon anything except a similarity of initials. There is li 
plausibility m a theory broached by Mr Sidney Lee, that W 
was not the friend of the sonnets at all, but a certain Willi 
Hall, who was himself a printer, and might, it is conjectui 
have obtained the “ copy ” of the sonnets for ITiorpe. It is 
course, just possible that the “ begetter ” of the tiUe-pl 
might mean, not the ‘‘inspirer,” but the “procurer for 1 
press ’ of the sonnets; but the interpretation is shipwrecl 
on the obvious identity of the person to whom Thorpe “ wishe 
eternity with the person to whom the poet “ promised ” tl 
eternity. The external history of the Sonnets must still 
regarded as an unsolved problem; the most that can be si 
is that their subject may just possibly be Southampton, a 
cannot possibly be Pembroke. 

In order to obtain a glimmering of the man that was Shal 
speare, it is necessa^ to consult all the records and to re 
the evidence of his life-work in the plays, alike in the 
light of the simple facts of his external career and in “ 
that of the sudden vision of his passionate and dis- 
satisfied soul preserved in the sonnets. By exclusive 
attention to any one of these sources of information it is ea 
to build up a consistent and wholly false conception of a Shal 
speare; of a Shakespeare struggling between his senses a 
his conscience in the artistic Bohemianism of the Lond 
taverns ; of a sleek, bourgeois Shakespeare to whom his art w 
no more than a ready way to a position of respected and influent 
competence in his native town ; of a great objective artist wh< 
personal life was passed in detached contemplation of the puppi 
of his imagination. Any one of these pictures has the advanta 
of being more vivid, and the disadvantage of being less re 
than the somewhat elusive and enigmatic Shakespeare w 
glances at us for a perplexing moment, now behind this, ni 
behind that, of his diverse masks. It is necessary also to 1 
aside Shakespeareolatry, the spirit that could wish with Halls 
that Shakespeare had never written the Sonnets, or can refu 
to accept Tttus Andronicus on the ground that “ the pi 
declares as plainly as play can speak, ‘ I am not Shakespeare’ 
my repulsive subject, my blood and horrors, are not, and nev 
were his.’ ” The literary historian has no greater enemy thi 
the sentimentalist. In Shakespeare we have to do with one wl 
is neither beyond criticism as a man nor impeccable as an artii 
He was for all time, no doubt; but also very much of an ag 
the age of the later Renaissance, with its instinct for impetuo 
life, and its vigorous rather than discriminating appetite f 
literature. When Ben Jonson said that Shakespeare lack 
“ art,” and when Milton wrote of his “ native wood-notes wild 
they judged truly. The Shakespearian drama is magnifice 
and incoherent; it belo^s to the adolescence of literatui 
to a period before the instrument had been sharpened ai 
polished, and made unerring in its touch upon the sources 
laughter and of tears. Obviously nobody has such power ov 
our laughter and our tears as Shakespeare. But it is the pow 
of temperament rather than of art; or rather it is the power 
a capricious and unsystematic artist, with a perfect dramat 
instinrt for the exposition of the ideas, the charactere, t! 
situations, which for the moment command his interest, and 
perfret disregard for the laws of dramatic psychology whi< 
require the patient pruning and subordination of all materi. 
that does not make for the main exposition. This want 1 
finish, this imperfect fusing of the literary ore, is essential 
characteristic of the Renaissance, as compared with ages i 
which the creative impulse is w^er and leaves room for 
finer concentration of the means upon the end. I'here is nearl 
always unity of purpose in a Shakespearian play, but it ofte 
requires an intellectual effort to grasp it and does not reau 
in a unity of effect. The issues are obscured by a carelei 
generosity which would extend to art the boundless freedoi 
of life itself. Hence the intrusive and jarring elements whic 
stand in such curious incongruity with the utmost reaches c 
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which the dr>«wtic spirit is capable; the conventional and 
melodramatic ^ndii^, the inconsistencies action and even of 
character, the emotional confusions of tragicomedy, the com¬ 
plications of plot and sublet, the marrii^ of the give-and-t^e 
of dialc^c by superfluities of description and of argument, 
the jest and bombast lightly thrown in to suit the taste of the 
groundlings, all the fleclu that to an instructed modem criticism 
are only too apparent upon the Shakespearian sun. It perhaps 
follows from this that the most fruitful way of approaching 
Shakespeare is by an analysis of his work rather as a process 
than as a completed whole. His outstanding positive quality 
is a vast comprehensiveness, a capacity for growth and assimila¬ 
tion, \riiich leaves no aspect of life unexplored, and allows of 
no finality in the nature of his judgments upon life. It is the 
real and sufficient explanation and justification of the pains 
taken to determine the chronological order of his plays, that the 
secret of his genius lies in its power of development and that 
only by the study of its development can he be known. He was 
nearly thirty when, so far aa we can tell, his career as a dramatist 
began; and already there lay behind him those six or seven 
unaccounted-for years since liis marriage, passed no one knows 
where, and filled no one knows with what experience, but assuredly 
in that strenuous Elizabethan life with some experience kindling 
to his intellect and formative of his character. To the woodcraft 
and the familiarity with country sights and sounds which he 
brought with him from Stratford, and which mingle so oddly in 
his plays with a purely imaginary and euphuistic natural history, 
and to the book-learning of a provincial grammar-school boy, 
and perhaps, if Aubrey is right, also of a provincial school¬ 
master, he had somehow added, as he continued to add through¬ 
out his life, that curious store of acquaintance with the details 
of the most diverse occupations which has so often perplexed 
and so often misled his commentators. It was the same faculty 
of acquisition that gave him his enormous vocabulary, so far 
exceeding in range and variety that of any other English writer. 

His first group of plays is largely made up of adapUtions and 
revisions of existing work, or at the best of essays in the con¬ 
ventions of stage-writing which had already achieved popularity. 
In the Yorkist trilogy he takes up the burden of the chronicle 
play, in The Comedy of Errors that of the classical school drama 
and of the page-humour of Lyly, in Titus Andronicus that of 
the crude revenge tragedy of Kyd, and in Richard 111 . that of 
the Nemesis motive and the exaltation of the Machiavellian 
superman which properly belong to Marlowe. But in Richard 
111 . be begins to come to his own with the subtle study of the 
actor's temperament which betrays the working of a profound 
interest in the technique of his chosen profession. 'The style 
of the earliest plays is essentially rhetorical; the blank veisc 
is stifl[ and little varied in rhythm ; and the periods are built 
up of parallel and antithetic sentences, and punctuated with 
devices of iterations, plays upon words, and other methods of 
securing emphasis, that derive from the bad tradition of a popular 
stage, upon which the players are bound to rant and force the 
note in order to hold the attention of a dull-witted audience. 
During the plague-vacations of 1592 to 1594, Shakespeare tried 
his hand at the ornate descriptive poetry of Venus and Admis 
and Lucrece; and the influence of this eijercise, and possibly 
ako of Italian travel, is apparent in the next group of plays, 
with their lyric notes, their tendency to warm southern colouring, 
their wealth of decorative imagery, and their elaborate and not 
rarely frigid conceits. Rhymed couplets make their app^rance, 
side by side blank verse, as a medium of dramatic dialogue. 
It is a period'of experiment, in farce with Ihe Taming of the 
Shrew, in satirical comedy with Love's Labour’s Lost, in lyrical 
comedy with A Midsummer Night’s Dream, in lyrical tragedy 
with Romeo and Juliet, in lyrical history with Richard 11 ., 
and finally in romantic tragicomedy with The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and with the masterpiece of this singular genre. The 
Merchant of Venice. It is ako the period of the sonnets, which 
have their echoes both in the phrasing and in the themes of the 
plays; in the black-browed Rosaline of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
and in the issue between friendship and love which is variously 


set in The Two GenRemen of Verona and in The Merchant 
of Venice. But in the latter play the sentiment is already one cd 
retrospection; the tempest of spirit has given way to the tender 
melancholy 6f renunciation. The sonnets seem to bear witness, 
not only to the personal upheaval of passion, but ako to some 
despondency athhe spite of fate and^te di^race of the actw’s 
calling. Thk mood too may haw cleared away in the sunshine 
of growing popularity, of financial success, and of the possibly 
loi^-delayed return to Stratford. Certainly the scries of plays 
written next after the travels of 1597 are light-hearted plays, 
less occupied with profound or vexatious searchiiws of spirit 
than with the delightful externalities of things. Tne histories 
from King John to Henry V. form a continuous study of the 
conditions of kingship, carrying on the political speculations 
begun in Richard 11 . and culminating in the brilliant picture 
of triumphant efficiency, the Henry of Agincourt. Meanwhile 
Shakespeare develops the astonishing facul^ of humorous 
delineation of which he had given foretastes in Jack Cade, in 
Bottom the weaver, and in Juliet’s nurse ; sets the creation of 
Faktafi in front of his vivid pictures of contemporary England ; 
and passes through the half-comedy, half-melodrama, (d Much 
Ado About Nothing to the joyous farce of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and to his two perfectly sunny comedies, the sylvan 
comedy of As You Like It and the urban comedy of Twelfth 
Night. 

■Then there comes a change of mood, already heralded by 
Julius Caesar, which stands beside Henry F. as a reminder that 
efficiency has its seamy os well as its brilliant side. The tragedy 
of political idealism in Brutus is followed 1 ^ the tragedy of in¬ 
tellectual idealism in Hamlet; and this in its turn by the three 
bitter and cynical pseudo-comedies. All’s Well That Ends Well, 
in which the creator of Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind and Viola 
drags the honour of womanhood in the dust— TroilusandCressida, 
in which the ideak of heroism and of romance are confounded 
in the portraits of a wanton and a poltroon—and Measure for 
Measure, in which the searchlight of irony is thrown upon the 
paths of Providence itself. Upon the causes of this new perturba¬ 
tion in the soul of Shakespeare it is perhaps idle to speculate. 
The evidence of his profound disillusion and discouragement of 
spirit is plain enougH; and for some years the tide of his pessi¬ 
mistic thought advances, swelling through the pathetic tragedy 
of Othello to the cosmic tragedies of Macbeth and King Lear, 
with their Titon-like indictments not of man alone, but of the 
heavens by whom man was made. Meanwhile Shakespeare’s 
style undergoes changes no leas notable than those of his subjert- 
matter. The ease and lucidity characteristic of the histories 
and comedies of his middle period give way to a more troubled 
beauty, and the phrasing and rhythm often tend to become 
elliptic and obscure, as if the thoughts were hurrying faster than 
speech can give riiem utterance. The period closes with Antony 
and Cleopatra and Coriolanus, in which the ideak of the love of 
woman and the honour of man are once more stripped bare to 
dkplay the skeletons of lust and egoism, and in the latter of which 
signs of exhaustion are already perceptible ; and with Timm 
of Athens, in which the dramatic whip himself to an almost 
incoherent expression of a general loathing and detestation of 
humanity. Then the stretched cord suddenly snaps. Timm 
is apparently unfinkhed, and the next play, Pericles, is in an 
entirely diflferent vein, and k apparently finished but not begun. 
At this point only in the whole course of Shakespeare’s develop¬ 
ment there is a complete breach of continuity. One can only 
conjecture the occurrence of some spiritual crisis, an illiMSS 
perhaps, or some process akin to what in the language of religion 
k called conversion, which left him a new man, with the fever 
of pessimkm behind him, and at peace once more with Heaven 
and the world. 

The final woup of plays, the Shakespearian part of Pender, 
Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale, The Tempest, all belong to the class 
of what may be called idyllic romances. They are happy dreams, 
in which aU troubles and sorrows are ultimately resolved into 
fortunate endings, and which stand therefore as so many symtok 
of an optimistic faith in the beneficent dkpositions of an ordering 
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Pfwidence. In fuwmony with thw change of temper the style 
has likewise undergone another change, and the tense stnictare' 
and nmrmoreal phrasing of Antony and Cleapaira have given 
way to relaxed cadences and easy and unaccentualed ihythms. 
It is possible that these plays, Shakespeare’s last plays, with the 
unimportant exceptions of his contributioifs to Fletcher’s 
Hfnry VIII. and The Two Noble Kinsmen, were written in 
retirement at Stratford. At any rate the call of the country 
is sounding through them; and it is with no regret that in the 
last pages of The Tempest the weary magician drowns his book, 
and wries his staff certain fathoms deep in the earth. 

(E. K. C.) 

The Shakespeare-Bacon Theory. 

In view of the continued promulgation of the sensational theory 
that the plays, and presumably the poems also, so long associated 
with the name of Shakespeare, were not written by the man whose 
biography is sketched above, but by somebody else who used this 
pseudonym—and especially that the writer was Lord Chancellor 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St Allians {1561-1020)—it appears de¬ 
sirable to deal here briefly with this question. No such idea seems to 
have occurred to anybody till the middle of the 19th century (sec 
Btbliogfaphy below), but having once been started it has been elabor¬ 
ated in certain quarters by a vanety of appeals, both to internal 
evidence us disclosed by the knowledge displayed in Shakespeare's 
works and by their vocabulary and style, and to external evidence as 
represented by the problems connected with the facts of Shakespeare's 
known life and of the pubbeation of the plays. To what may be 
called ingenious inferences from data of inis sort have even been 
added attempts to show that a secret confession exists which may 
be detected m a cipher or cryptogram in the printing of the plays. 

It must suffice here to say that the contentions of the Amencans, 
Mr Donnelly and Mrs Gallup, on this score arc not only opposed to 
the opinion of authoritative bibliographers, who deny the existence 
of any such cipher, but liave carried their supiiortcrs to lengths which 
are obviously ateurd and impossible. I^rd Penzance, a great 
lawyer whose supjiort of the Baconian theory may be found in his 
" judicial immming-up," published in 1902, expressly admits that 
“ the attempts to establish a cipher totally there was not 

indeed the semblance of a cipher.’’ Sic Edwin unming-Lawrenee, in 
his Bacon is Shakespeare (1910), goes still larther in an attempt to 
prove the point by cryiitographic evidence. According to him the 
clatnical "long word ’’ cited in Love's Labour's Lost, " honoriflea- 
bilitudinitatfbus," is an anagram for " hi ludi F. Boconis nati tuiti 
orbi” (these plays F. Bacon’s offspring preserved for tlic world); 
and he juggles very curiously with the numbers of the words and 
lines in the page of the First Folio containing this alleged anagram. 
He also dtos the evidence of (more or less) contemporary illustra¬ 
tions to books, which he explains as cryptographic, in confirmation. 
These interpretations are in the highest degree speculative. But 
perliaps his argument is exposed in its full depth of incredibility 
when he counts up the letters in Ben Tonson's verses " To the 
Reader," dcscritflng the Droeshout portrait in the First Folio, and, 
finding them to be 2^7 (taking each ’’ w ’’ as two ’’ v’s ’’), concludes 
(by adding 287 to 1623, i.e. tlie date of the First FoUo) that Bacon 
intended to reveal himself as the author in the year 1910 I This sort 
of argument makes the plain man’s head reel. On similar principles 
anytliing might prove anything. What may be considered the more 
reasonable way of approaching the question is shown in Mr G. 
Greenwood’s Shakespeare Problem Restated (1908), in which the 
alleged difliculbes of the Shakespearian authorship are competently 
presented without recourse to any such extravagances. 

The plansibility of many of tlus arguments used by Mr Greenwood 
and those whom he follows depends a good deal upon the real 
obscurity which, for lack of positive evidence, shrouds the biography 
of Shakespeare and our knowledjfe of the precise facts as to the publi¬ 
cation of the works associated wiw his name; and it has been assisted 
by the dogmatism of some modern Wographers, or the differences of 
opinion between them, when they attempt to interpret the known 
facts of Shakespeare’s life so as to account for his authorship. But 
it must be remembered that, if Shakespeare (or Shakspere) wrote 
Sbakcsjicarc’s works, it is only pos.siblc to reconcile our view of his 
biography with our knowledge ol the works by giving some interpre¬ 
tation to the known facts or accepting some explanation of what may 
have occurred in the obscure parts of his life which will be consistent 
with such an identification. Tliat different hypotheses are favoured 
by different orthodox critics is therefore no real objection, nor that 
some may appear exceedingly speculative, for the very reason that 
praitive evidence is irrecoverable and that speculation—consistent 
with what is possible—is the only resource. In so far as evidence 
is to be twisted and strained at all, it is right, in view of the long 
tradition and the prima facie presumptive evidence, to strain it in 
any possible direction which can reasonably make the Shakespearian 
authorship Intelligible. As a mattnr of fact the evidence is strained 
alike by one side and the other ; but os between the two it has to be 
remembered that the onus lies on the opponent of the Shakespearian 
authorship to show, first that there is no possible explanation which 


would justi^' the tradition, and secondly that ttaste is positive 
evidence which can apset it and which will saddle the authorship of 
Shake^iearo’s wprks on Bacon or some one else. ’The contempt 
indisenminately thrown on supporters of the ^conian theory by 
orthodox critics is apt to be expressed in terms which are occasionally 
unwarranted. But eveofif we leave out of aceount the lunatics and 
fabricators who have been so prominently connected with it, the 
adventurous amateur-however eminent as a lawyer or however 
acute as a critic of everyday affaiia—may easily be too ingenious in 
his endeavours to solve a literary problem in which judgment largely 
depends on a highly trained and subtle sense of literary style and a 
special knowledge of the conditions of Elizabethan England and oi 
the early drama. In such an exposition of what may be called the 
’’ anti-Shaksperian " case as Mr Greenwood’s, many points appear 
to make for his conclusion which are really not more than ^ubtful 
interpretations of evidence ; and though these interpretatiwis may 
be derived from orthodox Shakespearians—orthodox, that is to say, 
so far at all events as their view oi Shakespearian author^ip is 
concerned- - there have been a good many such interpreters whose 
zeal has outrun their knowledge. The fact remains that the most 
Competent special students of Shakespeare, however they may 
differ as to details, and also the most authoritative special students 
of Bacon, are unanimous in upholdiiu the traditional view. The 
Baconian theory simply stands as jjf curious illustration of the 
dangers which, even in the hands of fiur judges ol ordinary evidence, 
attend certain methods of literary investigation. 

There is one simple reason for this : in order to establish even a 
prima facie case against the identifiration of the man Shakespeare 
(however the name be spelt) with the author of Shakespeare’s works, 
the Baconian roust clearly account for the positive contemporary 
evidence in its favour, and this cannot well be done ; it is highly 
significant that it was not attempted or thought of for centuries. 
It is comparatively easy to point to certain difficulties, which are due 
to the gaps in our knowleifge. As already explained, the orthodox 
biographer, armed with the results of accurate scholarship and pro¬ 
longed historical research, attempts to reconstruct the life of the 
period so as to offer possible or probable explanations of these diffi¬ 
culties. But he does so backed by the unsnaken tradition and the 
positive contemiiorary evidence that the Stratford boy and man, the 
London actor, the author of Venus and Adonis and Luerece, and the 
dramatist (so far at least as criticism upholds the canon ol the plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare), were one and the same. 

It may be useful here to add to what has been written in tlic pre¬ 
ceding article some of the positive contemjjorary allusions to Shake- 
SMarc which establish this presumption. The evidence of Francis 
Mores in Palladis Tamia (1598) has already been referred to. It is 
incredible that Ben Jonson, who knew both Shakespeare and Bacon 
intimately, who himself dubbed Shakespeare the ’’ swan of Avon," 
and who survived Bacon for eleven years, could have died without 
reveaUng the alleged secret, at a time when there was no reason for 
concealing it. Much has lieen made of Jonson’s varying references 
to Shakespeare, and of certain mconsistencics in his references to both 
Shakespeare and Bacon ; but tliese can be twisted in more than one 
direction and their explanation is purely speculative. His positive 
allusions to Shakeimcare are inexpUcable except as the roost aiithon- 
tative evidence of his identification of the man and his works. 
Richard Barnfield (1598) speaks of Shakespeare as ’’ honey-flowing," 
and says that bis Venus and Lucrece have placed tiis name " in 
Fame’s immortal book." John Weever (1599) speaks of ’’ honey- 
tongued Shakespeare," admireil for " rose-checked Adonis," and 
’’ Romeo, Richard, more whose names I know not." John Davies of 
Hereford UOlo) calls him " our English 'Terence, Mr Will Shake¬ 
speare." Thomas Freeman (1O14) writes " to Master W. Shake¬ 
speare : ”—" Who loves chaste lilc, there’s Lucrece for a teacher | 
Who list read lust there’s ’Venus and Adonis | . . . I Besides in 
plays thy wit winds like Meander." Other contemporary allusions, 
all treating Shakespeare as a great poet and tragedian, are also on 
record. 

Finally, it may be remarked that although many problems in 
connexion with Shakesiicarc’s authorship can only be solved by the 
answer that he was % " genius," the Baconian view that ’’ genius " 
by itself could not confer on Shakespeare, the supposed Stratford 
’’ rustic," the positive knowledge of law, &c., which is revealed in his 
works, depends on a theory of his upbringing and career which 
strains the evidence quite as much as ani^hing put forward by 
orthodox biographers, if not more. As shown in the receding article, 
it is by no means improbable that the Stratford " itlittc ’’ was quite 
well ^ucated, and that his rusticity is a gross ei^gcration. We 
know very little about his early years, and, in so far as we are ignorant, 
it is legitimate to draw inferences in favour of what makes the re- 
munder of his career and achievements intelligible. The Baconian 
theory entirely droends on straining every assumption in favour of 
Shakespeare’s Moi having had any opportunity to acquire knowledge 
which m any case it would require ’’ genius '' to absorb and utilize ; 
and tills method of argument is directly opposed to the legitimate 
procedure in approaching the undoubted difficulties. Isolated 
phrases, such as 1 ^ Jonson’s dictum as to his small knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, which may well bo purely comparative, the con- 
temptnous expression of a university scholar for one who had no 
acaoemic training, can easily be made too much of. The extreme 
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anv of the Shakespeare mannsgipts leaves us open, unfortunately, 
to wildest captures. |pit there were such manuscnpta 
mnto Ben Jonson and the edS^ of the First Foho were bars) is 
certain ■ but is nothing peculiar in their not havmg survived, 
thourtieraons unacquainted with the history of the manuscripts of 
nrinteWvorks of the period sometimes sto to thmk so. 

' We know so little of the composition of Shakespeare s works, and 
the stages they went through, or the influence of other persons on 
♦ him tot, so fer as technical knowledge is concerned (espccmlly 
legal knowledge, which has given so much colour to the Baconi^*^* 
thTOrv) various speculations are possiMe concerning the meaMVMi 
which a dramatic genius ma^mve had to inform his mind or acquire cn 


bis vocabulary, 
small and close; 


Tte thea 
the influei 


desirable, therefore, to dlftciibe those portraits which have chief 
claim to recollection by rt^n ftther of their inherent interest 
or of the notoriety which they mve at some time enjoyed; it 
is to 1)e retnarkdd that such n|lorie^ once achieved never 
entirely dies away, if only because the tVof engraver, which 
has usually perpetuated them either uiuge plates, or os illustra¬ 
tions to reputable editions of the Wks, or tq commentaries 
or biograptues, sustains their undeserved credit as likenesses 
more or less authentic. 

Exhaustive study of the subject, extended ov» a teries of 
years, has brought the present writer to the conclusion—idwtical 
with that entertained by leading Shakespet^an authorities— 
that two portraits only can be accepted without question as 
authentic likenesses: the bust (really a h^f-length statue) 
with its structural wall-monument in the choir of Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon, and the copper-plate engraved by 
^lartin Droeshout as frontispiece to the First Folio of Shake- 


■ and social mili'sM of those days was 
l and Close; me luuuci^^Joi culture was immediate and mainly 
oral Wc have no positive knowledge indeed of any relations between 
Shakespeare and mcon; but, after all. Bacon was a great con- 
temporary, personally interested in the drama, and one would expect 
the contents of his mind andH same sort of literary expression that 
we find in his writings to be^Rcted in the mirror of the stage , the 
same phenomenon would be Mtected in the drama of to-day were 
any cntic to take the trouble to inquire. A^uming the genius of 
Shakespeare, such a poet and playwright would naturally be fuU of 
lust the sort of matter tot would represent the c^turc of the day 
and the interests of Ids patrons. In the purlieus of to T^emple a^ 
in literary circles so closely connected with the lawyers and to court, 
it is just the dramatic " genius ” who would^ iamito with my- 
thing tot could be turned to account, and whose works, ospeciaUy 
plavt the vocabulary of which was open to embody counUessjaiurces% 
r*^r. * f _A e.e%m«wscifi/%Ti rMipftrsa.1. nroductiun anc 
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the different stages of composition, rehearsal, production and 
revision, would show the imagination of a poet working upon ideM 
culled from the brains of others. Resemblances 
u.sed by Shakespeare and by Bacon, therefore, 

than the fact that toy were contemporanes. We cannot even say 
winch if either, origmated the echo. So far as vocabulary 
cerneci, in every age it is the wnUr whose record 
degrees becomes its representative; to truth as to 
winch the intellectual miiieu contributed to 

writer, or Ins genius was assisted by association with others, is hard 
to recover 11. after years, and only POI^itle m projKirtmn to our 
knowledge of to penod and of to imUvidual factors m oi^aton. 

The Portraits of Shakespeare 

The mystery that surrounds much in the life ^d work of 
Shakespeare extends also to his portraiture. The fact that the 
only two likenesses of the poet that \>e r^arded as canymg 
the authority of his co-workers, his friends, and relations 
yet neither of liiem a life-portrait—differ m certain essential 
points, has opened the door to controversy wd enojur^ed the 
advance and acceptance of numerous wholly different *yp«^ 
The result has been a swarm of portraits which may be classed 
as follows: (i) the genuine portraits of persons not bhakesiieare 
but not unlike the various conceptions of him; (2) memorial 
portraits often based on one or other of accepted origin^, 
whether those originals are worthy of acceptance or not; ^3) 
portraits of persons knowh or unknown, which have been 
fraudulently “ faked ” into a resemblanc<||iSh^speare, ^d 
(4) spurious fabrications espcially manuHPlred for imposition 
upon the public, whether with or without mercenary 
is curious that some of the crudest and most easily demoni^me 
frauds have bfien among those which have from time to tune been, 
and still are,®* eagerly accepted andmost ardently championed. 
There are f ellubjects which have so imposed upon the credulous, 
especially thosewhose intelligence might be opposed proof against 
the chicanery practised upon them. Thus,mtiiepast,aprraident 
of the Royal Academy in England, and mAof the leading 
artists and Shakespearian students of the ti««rere found to 
support the genuineness, as a contemporary poHt of the pitet, 
of a picture which, in its faked Shakespeare stfflf a few months 
before was not even in existence. This, at least, proves the intense 
interest taken by the world in the personaUty of Sha*|||me, 
and the almost passionate desire to know his featur^^lt 


sp6are’s works (find used for three subseciuent issues) published 
in 1623, although first printed in the previous 
The Stratford bust and monument must have been erected 
on theN. wall of the chancel or choirwithin six years after Shake¬ 
speare’s death in 1616,os it is mentioned in the prefatory memorial 
lines by Leonard Digges in the First Folio. The design in its 
general aspect was one often adopted by the “ tombe-makers oi 
the period; though not originated by them, and according to 
Dugdale was executed by a Fleming resident in London since 
1567, Garratt Johnson (Gerard Janssen), a denizen, who wite 
occasionally a collaborator with Nicholas Stone. The mst is 
believed to have been commissioned by the poet’s son-m-law. 
Dr John Hall, and, like the Droeshout print, must have been 
seen by and likely enough liad the approval of Mrs Shake- 
speare, who did not die until August 1623. It is thought to have 
been modelled fi^P* cither a life or death mask, and inartistic 
as it is has the|||ks of facial individuality ; that is to say, it 
is a portrait I^Kt a generalization such as was common 
in funereal sci^^we. According to the practice of Uw day, 
especially at the hands of Flemish .sculptors of memorial figures, 
the bust was coloured; this is sufficient to account for the 
technical summariness of the modelling and of the forms. Thus 
the eyebrows are scarcely more tlian indicated by the chisel, 
and a solid surface represents the teeth of the opn mouth; 
the brush was evoked to supply effect and detail. To the colwr, 
as reappiy*§fter the removal of the white j>amt with which 
Malone hSfce bust covered in 1793, must be attributed a 
good deal of Lhe wooden appearance which is now a shock to 
many. The bust is of soft stone (not alabaster, as mcorrcctly 
staled by “ the accurate Dugdale ”), but a careful examination 
of the work reveals no sign of the ^eged breakage and restora¬ 
tion or reparation to which some writers Imve attributed the 
apparently inordinate length of the upper lip. M a matter of 
fact the bp is not long; it is less than seven-eightlw of an mcli: 
the appearance is to a great extent an optical illusion, the result 
partly of the smallness of the nose and, especially, of the thinness 
of the moustache that shows d^esh above and below, borne 
repair was made to the monil^B in 1649, and again m 174H, 
but there is no mention in tH||ipch recqjjds of any meddling 
with the bust itself. Owing, TSBwever, to the characteristic 
inaccuracy of the print by one of HoUars assistants in to 
illustration of Dugdale’s Antiquthes of Wamukshtre ^8), 
the first edition of which was published in 1656, certain writers 
have been misled into the belief that the whole monument 
and bust were not merely restored butreptod by those which 
we see to-day. As other prints in the volume depart grimly 
from the objects represented, and as Dugdale, like ' 
(whose punctilious accuracy has also Iteen baselessly extolled 
by WalTOle), was at times demonstrably loose in bis descrip¬ 
tions and presentments, there is no rmon to Wieve tot to 
bust and the figures above it are other 
placed in positeon. Other engravers, following to ^date 
print, have further stultified the original, but as they (Vertue, 
GrigniiHi, Foudrinier, and others) differ among themselves 
little importance need be attached to to circumstance. A 
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warains gholild be uttered against the so-called “ casts ” in^i^t diveigpiSes. ‘|R> this .en^Avias .b)lfl||Bahoat tlie 

of the ousts. George Builo^ jkk f fast in 1814 and Signor A. head is far too largBfor the b^y, tlH drefl^^he costume 
Michele another abwt forty wars after, but those attnbuted to of well-t^o pelfens of the time—^is absuroly out of p(|||K>ective: 

* W. R. Kite, W. Scoul^andlthers, are realif go{»Cs, dmarting an additional argument.that the unptactised#^[raV^^d only 
from the original tfin^nant details as well 4s m general effect, a drawing of a head-work from, for tWa the. Wd shows 
It is from ^se that ma^ persons derive incorrect impressions the individuality of po^itum the body ft as ’clei^ done a 
of the bust itsalf. * de Me. The first proof is cono|||ive evidence against^e con- ’ 

Mention should here be made of the “ Kesselstadt Death tention that the “^werJPortrait” at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Mask,” now at Darmstadt, os that has been claimed as the true Museum, Stratford-on-Avon—thrift of Mrs Charles Flower 
death-mask of .Shakespeare, and by it the authenticity of other (1895) *"d boldly entitled the ^proeshout original is the 
portraits has been gauged. It is not in fact a deadr-mask at original painting from which the engraving wa^nade, and is 
all, but a (»st from one and probably not even a direct cast, therefore the actual life-portrait for which SnRdspeare sat. 

In three places on the back of it is the inscription— -t- A£ Dm 1616: This view was entertained by many connoisseurs of rep A until 
and this is the sole actual link with Shakespeare. Among the it was pointed out that had that been the^ase the first proof, 
many rapturous adherents of the theory was William Page, tlie if it had been engraved from it, would have resembled it in all 
American painter, who made many measurements,of the mask. Particulars, for the engraver would have merely copied the picture* 
and found that nearly half of them ^eed with those of the^Before him. Instead of that, we find that several details in the 
iitratford bust; the greater number which do not he conveniently "roof—the incorrect illumination, d^mall moustache, the shape 
attributed to error in the sculptor. The cast first came to light of the eyebrow and of the deformec^B, &c.—have been corrected 
in 1849, having been searched for by Dr Ludwig Becker, the in the painting, in which further imprevements are also imported, 
owner of a miniature in oil or parchment representing a corpse The conclusion is therefore irresistible. At the same time the 
crowned with a wreath, lying in bed, while on the background, picture may possibly be the earlies^inted portrait in «>v;<=ti-nr> 
next U) a burning candle, is the date—A6 1637. This little of the poet, for so far as we can jud^p it in its present condition 
picture was by tradition asserted to be Shakespeare, although —(it was to some extent injured at the Alexandra Palace) 
the likeness, the death-date, and the wreath all point unmistak- —it was probably executed in the earlier half of the 17th century, 
ably to the poet-laureate Ben Jonson. Dr Becker had purchased The inscription— Shakespeare, 1609—is suspect on account 
it at the death-sale at Mainz of Count Kesselstadt in 1847, of being written in cursive script, the only kiftwn example at 
in which also " a plaster of Pmis cast ” (with no suggestion of the date to which it professes to belong. If it were authentic it 
Shakespeare then attached to it) had appeared. This he found might be taken as showing us ShMcespeare’s appearance seven 
in a broker’s rag-shop, assumed it to be the sjtme, recognized years before his deaA, and fourteen years before the publica- 
in it a resemblance to the picture (which most persons cannot tion of the Droeshout print. The former attribution of it to 
see) and so came to attribute to it the enormous historical value Comelis Janssen’s brush has been abandoned—it is the work of 
which it would, were his hypothesis corre^unquestionably a comparatively unskilful craftsman. The picture’s pedigree 
possess. In searching for the link of evide^^^cessary to be cannot definitely be traced far back, but that is of little import- 
established, through the Kesselstadt line tow^Hmd and Shak^ ance, as plausible pedigrees have often been manufactured to 
speare, a theory has been elaborated, but notn^Pias been proved bolster up the most obvious impostures. The most interesting 
or carried beyond the point of bare conjecture. The arguments of the copies or adaptations of this portrait is perhaps that by 
against the auAenticity of the cast are strong and cogent— William Blake now in the Manchester Corporation Art Gallery, 
the chief of which is the fact that the skull repr^uced is funda- One of the cleverest imitations, if such it be, of an old picture 
mentally of a different form and type from that shown in the is the “ Buttery ” or “ Ellis portrait,” acquired by an American 
Droeshout print—the forehead is receding instead of upright, collector in iqoz. This small picture, on panel, is very poor 
Other important divergencies occur. The handsome, refined, judged as a work of art, but it has all the appearance of age. 
md pleasing aspect of the mask accounts for raucl||B|^e favour In thjs case the perspective of the dress has been corrected, and 
in which it has been held. It was believed in 41 " Richard Shakespeare’s shield is shown on the background. The head is 
Owen and was long on view in the British Museum, and that of a middle-aged man; the moustache, contrary to the usual 
WM shown at the Stratford Centenary Exhibition in 1864. type,isdrooping. Itiscuriou^atthe “Thurstonminiature” done 

The " Droeshout print ” derives its importance from its from the Droeshout print gives the moustache of the “ proof.” 
having been executed at the order of Heminge and Condell to Two other portraits of the same cluster of h^d and arrange- 
represent, as a frontispiece to the Plays, and put forth as his ment are the “ Ely Palace portrait ” and the “ Felton portrait,” 
portrait, the man and friend to whose memory they paid the both of which in their time have had, and still have, convinced 
homage of their risky enterprise. The volume was to be his real believers. The “ Ely Palace portrait" was discovered in 1845 
monuracmt, and the work was regarded by them as a memorial in a broker’s shop, and was bought by 'Thomas Turton, bishop 
erected in a spirit of love, piety, and veneration. Mrs Shake- of Ely, who died in 1864, when it was bought by Henry Graves 
.speiue must have seen the pjjjjj^ Ben Jonson extolled it. His and by him was presented to the Birthplace. An unsatisfactory 
dedicatory verses, howeverbe regarded in the light of statement of its history, similar to that of many other portraits, 
conventional appro^gd as cAPPtly expressed in that i^e of was put forth; the_picture must be judged on its merits. It 
the performances of portrait-engravers and habitually inscribed bears the inscripti|||t ^ 39+1603,” and it shows a moustache 
beneath them. It is obvious, therefore, that in the circumstances and a right eyebrod^ntioU with those in the Droeshout" proof.” 
an authentic portrait must necessarily have been the basis of It wiu therefore hailed by many competent judges as the ori^nal 
the engraving ; and Sir George Scharf, judging from the contra- of tnf print; by others it was dismiss^ as a “ make-up ”; 
dictoty lights and shadows in the head, concluded that the at the same time it is very far from being ^^roved fraud, 
original must have been a limning—more or less an outline Supposing both it and the “ IRower portrait be genuine, 
drawing—which the youthful engraver was required to put into this picture, which came to light long before thelaHn, antedates 
chiaroscuro, achieving his task with but very partial success, it by six years. Judged by the test of the Droeshout “proof ” 
ITiat this is the case is proved by the so-called “ unique proof ” it must have preceded and not followed it. TTie “ Felton 
discovered by Halliwell-Phillips, and now in America. Another portrait,” whiaj^ade its first appearance in 1793, had the 
ropy of it, also an early proof but not in quite the same “ state,” valiant charn|Hlhip of the astute and cynical Steevens, of 
is in the Bodleian Library. No other example is known. In Britton, Dra^Huid other authorities, as the original of the 
this plate the head is far more human. The nose is here longer Ihoeshout p^R, while a few—those who believed in the 
than in the bust, but the bony structure corresponds. In the “ Chandos portrait ’’—denounced it ns “a rank forgery." 
proof, moreover, there is a thin, wiry moustache, much widened On tMtoack of the panel was boldfy traced in a florid hand 
in the print as used ; and in several other d***»'* there are " GiuRPudcespear 1597 R.B." (by others read “ R.N. ”). If 
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R.B. it correct, it is contended the initials indicate Richard 
Burbage, Shak^eare’s feUow>actor. Traces of the writii^ j 
may stUi be detected. Boaden’s copjr, made in 1792, repeating j 
the inscription on the back, has “Guil. Shakspeare 1857 R.N." j 
The spelling of Shakespeare’s name—which in succeeding ^es ] 
has been governed by contemfiorary fashion—has a distinct 
bearing on the authenticity of the panel. At the first appearance 
of the “ Felton portrait ” in a London sale-room ifwas bought by 
SaiRuel Felton of Drayton, Shropshire, for five pounds, along 
with a pedigree w^h carried i^refutation ailong with it. 
Nevertheless, it bears evidence oflbeing an honest painting 
done from life, and is probably not a make-up in the sense that 
most of the others are. It fell into the hands of Richardson 
the printseller, who issued fraudulent engravings of it by Trotter 
and others (by which it is best known), causing th^ character¬ 
istic lines of the shoulders to be altered, so that it is .set upon 
a body attired in the Droeshout costume, which does not appear 
in the picture; and then, arguing from this falsely-introduced 
costume, the publisher maintained that the work was the original 
of the Droeshout print and therefore a life-portrait of Shakespeare. 
Thus foisted on the public it enjoyed for years a great reputation, 
and no one seems to have recognized that with its down-turned 
moustache it agrees with the inaccurate print after the Droeshout 
engraving which was published as frontispiece to Ayscough’s 
edition of Shakespeare in 1790, i.e. two years before the dis¬ 
covery of the Felton portrait I The “ Napier portrait,” as the 
excellent copy by John Boaden is known, has recently been 
presented to the Shakespeare Memorial. Josiah Boy dell also 
made a copy of the picture for George Steevens in 1797. Quite 
a number of capital miniatures from it are in existence. With 
these should be mentioned a picture of a similar type discovered 
by Mr M. H. Spielmann in 1905. Finding a wretched copy of 
the Chandos portrait executed on a panel about three hundred 
years old, he had the century-old paint cleaned off in order to 
ascertain the method of the forger. On the disappearance of 
the Chandos likeness under the action of the spirit another por¬ 
trait of Shakespeare was found beneath, irretrievably damaged 
but obviously painted in the 17th century. At the time of the 
“ fake ” only portraits of the Chandos type were saleable, and 
this would account for the wanton destruction of an interesting 
work which was probably executed for a publisher--likely 
enough for Jacob Tonson—^but not used. Early as it is in date 
it can make no claim to be a life-portrait. 

The “ Janssen ” or “ Somerset portrait ” is in many respects 
the most interesting painted likeness of Shakespeare, and 
undoubtedly the finest of all the paintings in the series. It is 
certainly a genuine as well as a very beautiful picture of the 

period, and bears the inscription—but doubt hasj|||i 

expressed whether the 6 of 46 has not been tampered ^[PK, 
and whether it was not originally an o and altered to fit Shake 
speare’s age. It was made known through Earlom’s rare 
mezzotint of it, but the public knowledge of it has been mainly 
founded on Cooper’s and Turner’s beautiful but misle^ing 
mezzotint plates until a phot^aph of the original was published 
for the first time in 1909 (in Tlie Connoisseur) by permission 
of the owner, the Lady Guendolen Ramsdsm, daughter of the 
duke of Somerset, the former owner of the picture. The resem¬ 
blance to the main forms of the death-mask is undoubted ; but 
that is of little consequence as confirmation unless the mask 
itself is supported by something beyond vague conjectures. 
Charles Jennens, the wealthy and eccentric amateur editor of 
the poor edition of King Lear issued in 1770, was the first 
known owner, but vouchsafed no information of its source and 
sbank from the challenge to produce the picture. _ Of the beauty, 
excellence, and originality of this portrait there is no question; 
it is more than likely tl»t Janssen was the author of it; but 
that it was intended to represent Shakespeare is still to be proved. 
A numb^ of good copies of it exist, all but one (which enjoys 
a longer pedigree) made in the i8th century: the “ Croker 
Janssen ” now lost, unless it be that of Lord Damley s; the 
* Staunton Janssen,” the “ Buckston Janssen,” the “ Marsden 


Janssen,” and the cow in the possession of the duke of Anhalt, 
These are all above ' we#rtra« merit of such woik. 

The portrait whjeh has made tire most popular ajmeal is that 
called the " ClBndos,” formerly known as the “ d'A^enant,” 
the ” Stowe,” and the ” Ellesmere,” according as it passed from 
hand to hrmdo it is now in tire National Portrait Gallery< 
Tradition, tainted at the outset, attributes the authorsh^ of 
it to Richard Burbage, although it is imposmle that the painter 
of ^e head in the Dulwich Galleiy could have produc^ a 
woidso good in technique; and Burbage is alleged to have given 
it to his fellow-actor Joseph Taylor, who bequeathed it to Sir 
William d’Avenant, Shakespeare’s godson. As a matteuf fact, 
Taylor died intestate. Thenceforward, whether or mRit be¬ 
longed to d’Avenant, its history is clear. At the great Stowe 
sale of the effects of the duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
(who had inherited it) the earl of Ellesmere bought it and then 
presented it to the nation. Many serious inquirers have refused 
to accept this romantic, swarthy, Italian-looking head here 
depicted as a likeness of Shakespeare of the Midmds, if only 
becau.se in every important physiognomical particular, and in 
face-measurement, it is contradicted by the Stratford bust and 
the Droeshout print. It is to be noted, however, that judged 
by the earlier copies of it—which agree in the main points— 
some of the swarthinesB complained of may be due to the restorer. 
Oldys, indifferent to tradition, attributed it to Janssen, an un¬ 
allowable ascription. This, except the “ Lumley portrait,” 
the “ Burdett Coutts portrait,” and the admitted fraud, t^ 

“ Dunford portrait,” is the only picture of Shakespeare executed 
before the end of the i8th century which represents the poet 
with earrings—the wearing of which, it should be noted, either 
simple gold circles or decorated with jewel-drops, was a fi^ion 
that extended over two centuries, in England mainly, if not 
entirely, affected by nobles and exquisites. Contrary to the 
general belief, the picture has not been subjected to very extensive 
repair. That it was nofVadically altered by the restorer is proved 
by the fine copy painted by Sir Godfrey Knellcr, and by him 
presented to John Dryden. The poet acknowledged the gift 
m his celebrated Fourteenth Epistle, written after i6gi and 
published in 1694, and containing the passage beginning, 

“ Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight; With awe 
I ask his bles.sing ere I write.” D’Avenant had died in 1668, 
and so could not, as tradition contends was the case, have been 
the donor. In Malone’s time the picture was already in the . 
possession of the earl Fitzwilliam. This at least piwes the 
esteem in which the Chandos portrait was held sdtfar back as 
the end of the 17th century, only three-quarters of a century 
after Shakespeare’s death. 

From among the innumerable copies and adaptations of the 
Chandos portrait a few emerge as having a certain importance 
of their own. That which Sir Joshua Reynolds is traditionally 
said to have made for the use of Roubiliac, then engaged in his 
statue of Shakespeare for David Garrick (now in the British 
Museum), and another alleged to have been done for Bishop 
Newton, are now lost. That by Ranelagh Barretavas presented 
in 1779 to Trinity College Library, Cambridge, by the Shake¬ 
spearian commentator Edward Capell. Dr Matthew Maty, 
principal librarian of the British Museum, presented his co^ 
to the museum m 1760. There are also the smooth but rather 
original copy (with drapery added) belonging to the earl of Bath 
at Longleat; the, Warwick Castle copy ; the fair copy 
known as the Lord St Leonards portrait; the large copy in 
coloured crayons, formerly in the Jennens collection and now 
belonging to Lord Howe, by van der Gucht, wrhich seems to 
be by the same hand as that which executed the pastel portrait 
of Chaucer in the Bodleian Library ; the “ Clopton miniature ” 
attflibuted to John Michael Wright, which formed the basis of 
the drawing by Arlaud, by whose name the engravings of this 
modified type are usually known ; the Shakespeare Hirst picture, 
based on Houbraken’s engraving; the full-size chalk drawing 
by Ozias Humphry, R.A., at the Birthpl^, which Malone 
guaranteed to be a perfect transcript, but which more resembles 
the late W. P. Frith, R.A., than Shakespeare. Hum|ffiry also. 
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adhering to his nwdified type, executed three b^utiful but 
inaccurate miniatures from the pictuim one of which is in the 
Garrick Qub, and the others in private nands^ 

The ‘'•Lumley portrait ” is m type a curifts blend of the 
faces in the Chandos portrait and the Droeshout print, with 
a dash of the " Auriol miniature ’’ (see later^ It represents 
a heavy-jowled man with pur$ed-up lips, and with something of 
the expression but little of the vitality of the Chandos. Although 
it is thought to lie indicated though not actually men^ned 
in the Lumley sale catalogues of 1785 and 1807, it was onlyShen 
it came into the possession of George Kippon, presumably about 
the year 1848, that it was brought to the notice of the world, 
and cutfitional attention was secured by the owner's contention 
that it was the original of the Chandos. It is claimed that the 
picture originally belonged to the portrait collector John, Lord 
Lumley, of Lumley castle, Durham, who died in 1609, and 
descended to Richard, the 4th earl of Scarborough, and George 
Augustus, the 5th earl, at whose respective sales at the dates 
mentioned it was put up to auction. On the first occasion it was 
Iwught in, and on the second it was acquired by George Walters. 
It is to be observed, however, that it does not appear by name 
in the early inventory, and it is unconvincingly claimed that 
it wiu mistakenly entered as Chaucer, a portrait of whom is 
mentioned. When in the possession of George Rippon the picture 
was so superbly chromo-lithi^aphed by Vincent Brooks that 
copies of It, mounted on old panel or canvas, and varnished, 
have often changed hands as original paintings. It is clear that 
if the picture was indeed in possession of John, Lord Lumley, 
we have here a contemporary portrait of Sh^espeure, and the 
fact that it is an amateur performance would in no way in¬ 
validate the claim. It is thinly painted and scarcely looks the 
age that is claimed for it; but it is an interesting work, which, in 
187 s, entered the collection of the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

To Frederigo Zuccaro are attributed three of the more important 
portraits now to be mentioned ; upon him also have been foisted 
several of the more impudpt fabrications herein named. The 
“ Bath ” or “ Archer portrait ”—it having been in the possession 
of the Bath Librarian, Archer, when attention was first drawn 
to it in 1859—is worthy of Zuccaro’s brush. It Is Italian in 
feeling, with an inscription (" W. Shakespear ”) in an Italian 
but apparently more modern hand. The type of head, too, 
is Italian, and it is curious that in certain respects it bears some 
resemblance not only to the Chandos, and to the Droeshout 
and Janssen portraits, but also to the “ death-mask ” ; yet it 
differs in e«entials from all. Certain writers have affirmed 
that Reynolds in one of his Discourses expressed his faith in 
the picture; but the alleged passage cannot be identified. 
This eloquent, refined, and well-bred head suggests an Italian 
noble, or, if an English poet, a man of the type of Edmund 
hpenser; a lady-love shoe-string, or “twist” (often used to 
tie on a jewel), threads the ear and a fine luce ruff frames the 
head. The whole picture is beautifully painted by a highly 
accomplished artist. If this portrait represents Shakspeore 
at about the age of 30, that is to say in 1594, the actor-dramatist 
hod made astonishing progress in the world, and become well-to- 
do, and had adopted the attire of a dandy. But Zuccaro came 
to England in 1574, and os his biographers state “ did not stay 
long,” and returned to Florence to complete the work at the 
Duoino there begun by Vasari. The conclusion appears to be 
definite. The picture was acquired for the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts by W. H. Wills. 

Stronger objection applies to the “ Boston Zuccaro "or “Joy 
portrait,’ now m Boston, U.S.A. A Mr Benjamin Joy, who 
emigrated from London to Boston, owned a picture with a doubt¬ 
ful pedigree—transparently a manufactured tradition. R. S. 
Greenoi^h, the American sculptor, used it along with “ other 
auffientic portraits ” to produce his bust. In parts it has been 
viciously restored, but it is in very fair condition and appears 
to be a good picture of the Flemish sdiool. In the vague assertion 
that it was found in the Globe Tavern which was frequented by 
Shakespeare and his associates, no credence can be placed, if 
only because no such tavern is known to have existed. 


The “ CMway Zuccaro portrait ” is now m America ; but the 
reproduction of it exists in England in the miniature of it bv 
Cosway’s pupil, Charlotte Jones, as weU as in the rare meMotim 
by Hanna Greeiie. The picture is alleged to have disappeared 
from the possession of Richard Cosway; it was sold in his sale 
however, Md passed tiirough tire hands of Lionel Booth and 
of Augustin Daly. No one would imagine that it is intended 
for a portrmt of the poet. It is far more like Shelley (some¬ 
what caricatured, especially as to the cat-like eyes andethe 
MephistopheUan eyebrowsW Torquato T^. The attribution 
to Zuccaro is absurd, yrUfcosway and Sir Charles Eastlake 
believed in it. The inscription on the back, “Guglielm; 
Shakespear,” with its mixture of Italian and English, resembles 
in wording and spelling that adopted in the case of several 
admitted “fakes.” No attempt at discovering the history of 
the picture was ever made, but there is no doubt that at the 
beginning of the 19th century it was widely credited; Wivell 
and others attributed it to Lucas Franchois. It is said to be 
well painted, but the copies show that it is ill drawn. The 
miniature by Charlotte Jones, a fashionable artist in her day, 
is pretty and weak, but well executed ; it was painted in 1823.' 

Of ffie “ Burdett-Coutts portrait ” (the fourth interesting 
portrait of Sh^speare in the possession of Mr Burdett-Coutts) 
there is no history whatever to record. No name has been 
suggested for the artist, but the hands and accessories of dress 
strongly resemble those in the portrait of Elizabeth Hardwick, 
countess of Shrewsbury, in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
ruff, painted with extreme care, reveals a peniimento. The picture 
is ^mirably executed, but the face is weak and b the least 
satisfactory part of it; especially feeble is the ear with the ring. 
Shakesfieare’s shield, crest, with red mantling, which appear 
co-temporary with the rest, and the figures “ 37 ” beneath it, 
appear on the background, in the manner adopted in 17th- 
century portraits. From this picture the “ Craven portrait ” 
seems to have been “ faked.” 

Equally striking is the “Ashbourne portrait,” well known 
through G. F. Storm’s engraving of it. It is sometimes called the 
“ Kingston portrait ” as the first known owner of it was the Rev. 
Clement U. Kingston, who issued the engraving in 1847. It 
is an important three-quarter length, representing a figure in 
black standing beside a table at the comer of which is a skull 
whereon the figure rests his right forearm. It is an acceptable 
likeness of Shakespeare, in the manner of Paul van Somer, 
apparently pure except in the mff. The inscription “ «tatis 
SVAE. 47. A 1611,” and the decoration of cross spears on a book 
held by the i^ht tod, are also raised from the ground, so tliat 
it would be injudicious to decide that these are not of a later 
yet at the ^me time ancient additions. It is the only 
U|fe—if we disregard the inadmissible “ Hampton Court 
^Hmit ”—^in which Shakespeare is shown wearing a sword- 
belt and a thumb-ring, and holding a gauntleted glove. The 
type is that of a refined, fresh-coloured, fair-haired English 
gentleman. There is no record of the picture before Mr Kingston 
bought it from a London dealer. 

More famous, but less reputable, is the “ Stratford ” or 
“ Hunt portrait,” amusingly exhibited in an iron safe in the 
Birthplara at Stratford, to which it was presented by W. O. 
Hunt, town clerk, in 1867. It had been in the Hunt family for 
many years and represented a black-bearded man. Simon 
Collins, the picture cleaner and restorer who had cleansed the 
Stratford bust of Malone’s white paint and restored its colours, 
declaring that another picture was beneath it, was engaged 
to exercise himself upon it. He removed the top figure from 
the dilapidated canvas with spirit and found beneath it the 
painted version of the Stratford bust. At that time Mr Rabone’s 
copy, now at Birmingham, was made ; it is valuable as evidence. 
Then Collins, always a suspect in this matter, proceeded with 
the restoration, and by treatment of the hair made the portrait 
more than ever like the bust; and the owner, and not a few 
others, proclaimed the picture to be the original from which 
the bust was made. No judge of painting, however, accepts the 
picture as dating further back than the latter half of the i8th 
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century—when it was probably executed, among a score of others, 
about the time of the bicentenary of Shakespeare’s birth, an 
event which gave rise to much celebration. The ingenious but 
entirely unconvinci^ explanations offered to account lor the 
state in which the picture was found need not be recounted here. 

The “ Duke of Leeds’ portrait,” now at Hornby castle, has 
been for many years in the family, but the circumstances of 
its provenance are unknown. It has been thought possible 
that this is the lost portrait of which John Evelyn speaks as 
having been in the collection of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
the companion picture to that of Chaucer; but no evidence 
has been adduced to support the conjecture. It represents a 
handsome, fair man, with auburn beard, with an expression 
recalling the Janssen portrait; the nose, however, is quite 
different. He wears a standing “ wired band,” as in the Droe- 
shout print. It is a workmanlike piece of painting, but Uiere 
is nothing in the picture to connect it with Shakespeare. The 
same may be said of the “ Welcombe portrait,” which was bought 
by Mark Philips of Welcombe and descended to Sir George 
Trevelyan. It is a fairly good picture, Imving some resemblance 
to the “ Boston Zuccaro ” with something of the Chandos. 
The figure, a half-length, wears a falling spiked collar edged with 
lace, and from the car a love-lace, the traces of which only are 
left. Two other portraits at the Shakespeare Memorial should 
be named. The “ Venice portrait,” which was bought in Paris 
and is said to have come from Venice, bears an Italian unde¬ 
cipherable inscription on the back; it seems to have no obvious 
connexion with Shakespeare apart from its ex^geration of the 
general aspect of the Chandos portrait; it is a weak thing. 
The “ Tonson portrait,” inscribed on the frame “ The Jacob 
Tonson Picture, 1735,” a small oval, with the attributes of comedy 
and tragedy, is believed to have been executed for Tonson’s 
4th edition of Shakespeare, but not used. 

The ‘‘ Socst portrait ” (often called Zoust or Zoest), formerly 
known as “ the Douglas,” the “ Lister Kaye ” or the “ Charges 
portrait,” according to the owner of the moment, was for many 
years a public favourite, mainly through ]. Simon’s excellent 
mezzotint. The picture, a short half-length within an oval, 
is manifestly meant for Shakespeare, but the head as nearly 
resembles the head of Christ at Lille by Charles Delafosse (1636— 
1716) who also painted pictures in England. Gerard Soest 
was not liom until 1637, and according to Granger the picture 
was painted in Charles 11 .’s reign. It is a pleasing but weak 
Itead, po.ssibly based on the Chandos. The whereabouts of the 
picture is unknown, unless it is that in the possession of the 
earl of Craven. A number of copies exist, two of which are at 
the Shakespeare Memorial. Simon’s print was the first announce¬ 
ment of the existence of the picture, which at that time belonged 
to an obscure painter, F. Wright of Covent Garden. , 

The “Charlecote portrait,” which was exhibited publicly 
at Stratford in 1896, represents a burly, bull-necked man, whose 
chief resemblance to Shake-speare lies in his Iraldness and hair, 
and in the wired band he wears. The former jxissession of tlie 
picture by the Rev. John Lucy has lent it a sort of reputation ; 
but that gentleman bought it as recently as 1853. 

Similarly, the “Hampton Court portrait” derives such 
authority as it possesses from the dignity of its owner and its 
habitat. William IV. bought it as a portrait of Sl^espeare, 
but without evidence, it is suggested, from thc^de Lisles. This 
gorgeously attired officer in an elaborate tunic of green and 
gold, with red bombasted trunks, with fine worked sword and 
dagger pendent from the embroidered belt, and with a falling 
ruff and laces from his ear, bears some distant resemblance to 
the Chandos portrait. Above is inscribed, “ iEtat. suae. 

It appears to be the likeness of a blue-eyed soldier ; but it has 
been suggested that the portrait represents Shakespeare m stage 
dress—a frequent explanation for the strange attire of quaintly 
alleged portraits of the poet. A copy of this picture wm made 
by H Duke about i860. Similarly unacceptable is the H. 
Danby Seymour portrait” which h^ disapiieared wnce it was 
lent to the National Portrait Exhibition of 1866. 'nus is a fine 
three-quarter length in the Miervelt manner. The dignified 


bald-headed man has a light beard, brown hair, and blue eyes, 
and wears white lace-edged fallii^ collars and cuffs over a 
doublet gold-embroidered with points; and in the left hand 
holds aiilack hat ’ The “ Lytton porUait,” a royal fiftmade to 
Lord Lytton from Windsor Castle, is mainly interesting as having 
been copied by Miller in his original profile engraving of Shake¬ 
speare. The “ Rendlcsham ” and “ Crooks ” portraits also 
belong to the category of capital paintings representing some one 
other than Shakespeare; and the .same may be hazarded of 
the “ Grafton ” or “ Winston ” portrait, the “ Sanders portrait,” 
the “ Gilliland portrait ” (an old man’s head impudently 
advanced), the striking " Thome Court portrait,” the " Aston 
Cantlow portrait,” the “ Bum portrait,” the " Gwennet pqgtrait,” 
the “ Wilson portrait ” and others of the class. 

Miniatur<.'-painting has assumed a certain importance in relation 
to the subject. The " Welbcck Abbey ’’ or ” Harleian miniature," 
is that which Walpole caused to be engraved by Vertne for Pope's 
edition of ShakesjK-are (17^3-1725), but which Oldys declared, in¬ 
correctly, to be a juvenile ixirtrait of James 1 . According to Scltarf, 
it belonged to Rolx-rt Harley, rst earl of Oxford, but it is more likely 
that it was txmght by Ills son Edward Harley in the father’s lifetime. 
It already was in his collection in 1719, but whence it came is not 
known. It has been denouueetl as a piece of arrant sycophancy that 
Pope con.seuted to adopt tins very beautiful hut entirely unuutheuti- 
cated portrait, which lic,ars little resemblance to any other accepted 
likeness (more, however, to tlu’ Chandos than to the rest) simpfy in 
order to please the aristocratic patron of his literary cirefe. It 
measures z in. high; Vertue's exquisite engraving, executed in 1721, 
enlarged it to jJ, and became the " authimty " for numerous copies 
Uriliim and foreign. The " Somerville " or " Hilliard miniature,’ 
Ix'longiug to Lord and Lady Norfheote, is claimerl to have descended 
from Shakespeare's friend, Somerville oi Edstoiie, grandfather of the 
poet William Somerville. It was lust publicly spoken of m 1818 
when It was in the possession of Sir James Bland Burges. It is 
ccrt.iiiily by HilUard, but altliougli Sir 'ihomas Lawrence and many 
distinguished painters and others agreed that it was an original liie- 
portrait of tlie poet, few will be disposed to give adherence to the 
theory, in view of its complete departure from other portraits. It 
represents a jiale man with ilaxcn hair and beady eyes; yet in it 
Burges fouud " a general resemblance to the Ixist busts (sic) of 
Sltakcspeare,” and an attempt was made to prove a relationship 
between tltc Ardens and the Somervilles—an untenable theorj-. 
The miniature has frequently Iweti cxhibitcil and has figured m 
important collections on its own merits. The well-known " Auriol 
miiuaturc," now in America, is one oi the least symiiathetic and tlio 
least acceptable ol the Shakespeare miiiialures, excellent though it is 
in technique. It has the forehead and hair of the Chandos, but it is 
utterly devoid ol the Shakespeare expression. In the background 
appears “ AJi 33.” The costume is that worn by the highest in the 
land. It first appeared in its prciwnt cluiracter in i8ib, but it had 
been known for a lew years before, as tieing in the collection of 
" Dog " Jennings, and ultimately it came into the bands of the 
collector, Cliarlcs Auriol. Its early history is unknown. The other 
principal miniatures ol interest, hut lacking authority, arc the 
'■ Waring miniature," the " Tomkinson miniature " (which, like the 
' Hilliard " and the " Auriol,” was formerly in the Lumsden Propert 
collection), the doubtful ” Isaac Oliver miniature " (alleged to liave 
bc-en in the Jafl6 collection at Hamburg), the “ Mackey ” and 
” Glen ” miniatures, and tho.se presented to the Shakespeare 
Memorial by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, T. Kite, and Henry 
Graves. These are all contemjwrary or early works. Miniature 
copies of recognized portraits arc numerous and many of them of high 
excellence, but they do not call for special enumeration. That, 
however, by Mary Anne Nichols, ” an imitative cameo after 
Roubiliac," exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1848, claims notice. In 
this category arc a numlier of enamels by accomplished artists, the 
cltief ol them Henry Bone, R.A., H. P. Bone, and W. Essex. 

Several recorded painted portraits have disappeared, other than 
those already mentioned; these include the " Earl of Oxford 
jiortrait " and the " Cliallis portrait." The " Countess of Zetland’s 
portrait," which haiTIts adherents, was destroyed by fire. 

Not a few of tlie existent representations of Shakespeare, un- 
authoritative as they are, were honestly produced as memorial 
pictures. There is another class, the earnest attempts made to 
reconstitute tlie face and form of the poet, combining within them 
the ^st and most characteristic features of the earliest portraits. 
The most successful, perhaps, is tliat by Ford Madox Brown, in the 
Manchester Corporation Art Gallery. Those by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
and Henry Howard, R.A., take a lower rank. It is to be regretted 
that Gainsborough did not execute theportrait for Garrick, for which 
he made serious preparations. The " Booker portrait,” which gained 
wide publicity in Stratford, might he included hero; it has dignity, 
but the pigment forbids us to allow the age claimed for it. The 
portraits by P. KrSmer and Rumpf are among the best recently 
cxecu^ in Germany. The remarltable pen-and-ink drawings by 
Minanesi and PMlip H. Newman deserve to be remembered- 
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The" feked " portrait* heve been at tuna a* ardently accepted as 
those with some solid claim to consideration. Tlw ‘ Stmkespeare 
Uairiasfe picture," with its rhyming confirmatory " tag " intended 
as aninscriptim, was discovered in 1872. It .is a genuine Dutch 
picture of mu'and wife weighing out money in the foregnmnd—a 
irequent subject—while through the open door Shakespeare and, 
presumably, Ann Hathaway are seen going through the ceremony of 
hand fasting. The inscription and the Shakespeare head (probably 
the whole group) are fakes. The " Rawson portrait," inscribed with 
the poet's name, is faked; it is realty a brautiful little portrait of 
Lord Keeper Coventry by Janssen. The " Matthias Alexander 

K rtrait" shows a mudem head on on old body. The " Belmount 
ill portrait " with its pseudo^arrick MS. inscription on the back, 
is in the present writer's opinion not the genuine thing which it 
claims to be. It represents the poet looking up from his literary 
work, to the early part of the 19th century two clever " restorers. 
Holder and Zincite, made a fairly lucrative trade of fabiicatmg 
spurious portraits of Shakespeare (as well as of Oliver Cromwell and 
Nell Gwynn) and the clumsiness of most of tliem did not impede a 
ready wue. The way in which they imposed upon scholars as well as 
on the public is marvellous. Many of these impudent impostures 
won wide acceptance, sometimes by the help of the fine engravings 
which were made of them. Such are the " Stace " and the " Dunford 
portraits "—so named after the unscrupulous dealers who pot them 
forward and promulgated them. They have both disappeared, but 
of the latter a copy is still in existence known as tlie " Dr Clay 
portrait.” The former is based upon the portrait of Robert Carr, 
earl of Somerset. There are the two " Winstanley portraits," the 
Bishop Newton," the " Cygnus Avonise," the " Norwich" or 
" Boardman," the " Bellows " or " Talma ’’ portraits—most of them, 
as weU as others, traceable to one or other or both of tlic enterprising 
fakers already named. At least a doxen are reinforced, as corrobo¬ 
rative evidence, with verses supposed to issue from the pen of 
Ben Jonson. These ore all to be attributed to one ready pseudo- 
Elizabethan writer whose identity is known. With these pic¬ 
tures, apparently, should be ranged the composition, now in 
America, purporting to represent Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
plying chess. 

The " fancy-portraits " ate not less numerous. The i8th-centnry 
small full-length " Willett portrait ” is at the Shakespeare Memorial. 
It is a charmingly touched-in little figure. There are many represen¬ 
tations of the poet in tus study ui the act of composition—they include 
those by Beniamin Wilson (Stratford Town Hail), John Boaden, John 
Faed, R.A., Sir George Harvey, R.S.A., C. Bestiwd, B. J. N. Geiger, 
and the painter of the Warwick Castle picture, &c.; others have for 
subject Shakespeare reading, citlicr to the Court or to his family, 
by John Wood. E. Eiider, R. Westall, R.A., &c.; or the infancy and 
childhood of Sliake!^art\ by George Romney (three pictures), 
T. Stothard, R.A., John Wood, James Sant, R.A.: Sliakespeare 
before Sir Thomas Lucy, by Sir G. Harvey, R.S.A., Thomas Brooks, 
A. Chisliolme, &c. These, and kindred subjects such as " Shake¬ 
speare's Courtship," have provided infinite material lor the industry 
ami ingenuity of Shakespeare-loving painters, 

■The engraved portraits on copper, steel, and wood are so numerous 
—amounting to many hundreds—toat it is impossible to deal with 
tliem here; out one or two must be referred to, as they liave genuine 
impurtaiice and interest Vertue and Walpole speak of an engraved 

S ortrait ^ John Payne (fi. 1620, the pupil of Simon Pass and one of 
le first English engravers who achieved distinction); but no such 
print has ever been found and its existence is doubted. Walpole 
probably confounded it with that by W. Marshall, a reversed and 
reduced version ui the Droeshout, which was pubUshed as frontis¬ 
piece to the spurious edition of Sliakespeare's poems (1640). It is 
good but hard! An admirable engraving, to all but expert ryes un¬ 
recognizable os a copy, was made from it in 1815, and another later. 
William Faithorne (d. 1691) is credited with the frontispiece to 
Quarles's edition of " The Rape of Lucrcce, by William Sliakespeare, 

S ent. " (ifiSfi)- It was copied for Rodd by R. Sawyer and republished 
I iSig. It represents the tragic scene between Tarquin and Lucrece, 
and above is uisrt an oval mraallion, being a rendering of the Droe- 
tbout portrait reversed. The earhest engravings from the Chandos 
portrait are of interest. The first by L. du Ouernier (Arlaud type) 
and that by M. (father of G.) van der Gucht are introduced into a 
pleasing compositioo. 'riie same elaborate design was adopted by 
L. van dor Gucht. These, like Vertue's earlier prints, look to the 
left; subsequent versions are reversed. Perhaps the most cele¬ 
brated, partly because it was the most important and technically the 
finest, up to that time, is the large engraving (to the right) by 
Houbraken, a Dutchman, done fur Birch's " Heads of Illustrious 
Persons of Great Britain " published by T. and P. Knapton (1747- 
17}2). This free rendering of the Chandos portrait is the parent of 
the numerous engravings of " the Houbraken type." Since that date 
many plates of a high order, from all the principal portraits, have 
been issued, many of them extremely inaccurate. 

Numerous portraits in stained glass have been inserted in the 
windows of public institutions. Typical of them are the German 
Chandos windows Iw Franz Mayer (Mayer & Co.) at Stationers' Hall, 
and in St Helens, Bishopsgate (Professor Blaim): and that of the 
Droeshout type in the great hall of the Gty of London school. Ford 
Madox Brown's design is one of the best ever executed. 


We now come to the sculptured memorials. After Gerrard 
Johnson's bust no statuary jportrait was executed until 1740, when 
the statue in Poets' Comer, Westminster Abbey, was set up by public 
subscription, mainly through the enthusiastic activiW of the earl of 
Burlin^n, Dr Richard Mead, and the poet Pope. It was designed 
or " mvented " by William Kent and modelled and carried out by 
Peter Scheemakers; wliat is, as Walpole said, "preposterous’’ 
about it—mainly the pedestal with its incoiigruous heads—may lx 
credited to the former, and what is excellent to the latter. It is 
good sculpture, and is interesting as being the first sculptured portrait 
of the poet based upixi the Chandos picture. Lord Pembroke 
possesses a replica of it. A free repetition, reversed and with many 
changes of detail, is erected in a niche on the exterior wall of the 
town-hall of Stratford-on-Avon. A copy of it in lead by Schee- 
makers' pupil. Sir Henry Cheere, used to stand in Drury Lane theatre. 
Wedgwood copied this work, omitting the absurdities of the pedestal, 
with much spmt in black basalt The marble copy, much simplified, 
in Leicester Square, is by Fontana, a gift to London by Baron Albert 
Grant. Busts were executed by Scheemakers, founded on the same 
portrait. One is still at Stowe m the " Temple of British Worthies," 
and in Lord Cobham's possession is that presented by Pope to Lord 
Lyttelton. Some very fine engravings of tlie monument have been 
produced, the moat important tliat in Boydcll’s Shakesptatt (larger 
edition). By L. F. Roubiliac, Cheere's prot6g6, is the statue which 
in 1758 David Garrick commissioned him to carve and which he be¬ 
queathed to the British Museum. It is also based upon the Chandos 
;^rtrait. The terra-cotta model for the statue is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum ; and a marble reproduction of it is in private hands. 
To Roubiliac also must be cremted the celebrated " D'Avenant 
Bust" of blackened terra-cotta in the possession of the Garrick Club. 
This fine work of art derives its name from havmg been found 
bricked up in the old Duke's theatre in Portugal Row, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, which 180 years before was d'Avenant's, but which after¬ 
wards passed through various vicissitudes. It was again adapted 
for theatrical purposes by Gifiard, for whom this bust, together with 
one of Ben Jonson which was smashed at the moment of discovery, 
must have been modelled by the sculptor, who at the same time was 
engaged on^ Garrick’s commission. The model for the British 
Museum statue is seen in the portrait of Roubiliac by Carpentiers, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. Another portrait of Shake¬ 
speare is in Westminster Abbey—a medallion based on the Chandos 
picture, introduced into Webber's rather fantastic monument to 
David Garrick. An important alto-relievo representation of Shake¬ 
speare, by J. Banks, R.A., between the Geniuses of Painting and 
the Drama, is now in the garden of New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 
It was executed for BoydeU's Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall, 
and was presented to the British Institution which afterwards 
occupied the premises; on the dissolution of that body it was 
given to Stratford by Mr Holte Bracebridge. It is a fine thing, 
but the likeness adheres to no clearly specified type. It has been 
excellently engraved in line by James Stow, B. Smith, and others, 
and was reproduced on the admirable medal by Kuchlm, presented 
by Boydell to every subscriber to his great illustrated edition of 
Shake.spcare’s works. It is remarkable that Banks’s was the first 
British hand to model a portrait of the poet. 

In more recent times numerous attempts have been made to re¬ 
constitute the figure of Shakespeare in sculpture. The most ambitious 
of these is the elaborate memorial group modelled and presented 
by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower to Stratford and set up outside 
the Memorial Theatre in 1888. The large seated figure of Shakespeare 
is mounted on a great circular base around which are arranged the 
figures of Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, Prince Henry, and Falst^. In 
1864 J. E. Thomas modelled the colossal group of Shakespeare with 
attendant figures of Comedy and Tragedy that was erected in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace, and in the same year Charles Bacon 
produced his colossal Centenary Bust, a reproduction of which forms 
the frontispiece to John H. Heraud’s Shakspere : His Inner Life 
(1863). The cliief statues, single or m a moup, in London still to be 
mentioned arc the following: tliat by H. H. Armstead, R.A., in 
marble, on the southern podium of the Albert Memorial; by Hamo 
Thomycroft, R.A. (1871), on the Poets' Fountain in Park Lane; by 
Messrs Daymond on tiic upper storey of the City of London School, 
on the Victoria Embankment; and by F. £. Schcnck, a seated figure, 
on the fayade of the Hammersmith Public Library. The Droeshout 
portrait is the basis of the head in the bronze memorial by Professor 
Lanteri set mto the wall on the conjectural site of the Globe Theatre 
(1909) and of the excellent bust by Mr C. J. Allen in the churchyard 
of St Mary the Virgin, Aldermanbury, in memory of Hcmingc and 
Condell (189(1). A recumbent statue, with head of the Chandos type, 
was in preparation in 1910 for erection in the south aisle of Southwark 
Cathemal. Among statues erected in the provinces are those by 
Mr H. Pegram, A.K.A., in the building of Birmingham Dnivcrsity 
(1908) and by M. Guillemin for Messrs Farmer and Brindley for the 
Nottingham University buildings. 

Several statues of importance have been erected in other countries. 
The bronze by M. Paul Fournier in Paris (presented by an English 
resident) marks the jnnetioo of the Boulevmd Haussmann and the 
Avenue de Messine (1888), The seated marble statue by Professor 
O. Lessing was set up in Weimar by the German Shakespeare Society; 
the sculptor has also modelled a couple of busts of a very personal 
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and, it nuty be said, un-English type, A seated statue in stone 
roughly hewn with characteristic breadth by the Danish sculptor, 
Lotus Hasselriis, has for some years been placed in the apartment of 
the Castle of Kronborg, in which, according to the Danish tradition. 
Shakespeare and his company acted for the king of Denmark. 
America possesses some wcU-known statues. That by J. Q. ^ Ward 
is in Central Park, New York (iSyi). In iR 80 Wilham Ordway 
Partridge modelled and carved the seated marble figure for Lincoln 
Park Chicago; and later, Frederick MacMonnies produced his 
very’original stotue for the Library, in the Capitol, WasWngton. 
This is in some measure based on the Droeshout engraving. W imam 
R. O'Donovan also sculptured a portrait of Shakespeare in 1874. 
Great consideration is given by some to the bust made by William 
Page of New York in preparation for a picture of the poet he was 
about to iiaint. He founded it with pathetic faith and care ^d 
amazing punctiliousness on the so-called " Death Mask, which it 
little resembles ; as he was no sculptor the bust is no more successful 
than the picture. The bust by R. S. Groenough, already menboned 
as based in part on the • Boston Zuccaro " portrait, must be included 
here as well as the romantic, dreamy, marble bust by Augusto 
Possagho of Florence (presented to the Garrick Club by S^vini in 
187O); the imaginative work by Altini (Duke of Northumberland, 
Vlnwick Castle); and the busts by F. M. Miller, E. G. Zimmermann, 
'.Mbert Tolt, V ■£. Caiew UuspraU, UvetpooV) ami T?. i. CViai- ■ 
digny of Paris. The last named was a study made in 1850, for a 
proposed statue, 100 ft. high, which the sculptor hoped to be com¬ 
missioned to produce. A multitude of small bronze and silver busts 
and statuettes have also been produced. Some attention has been 
accorded for several years past to the great pottery bust attributed 
to John Dwight’s Fulham Pottery (c. 1675). The present writer, 
however, lias ascertained that it is by Lipscombe, in the latter portion 
of the 19th century. 

The wood carvings are numerous. The most interesting among 
them is the medallion traditionally believed to have been carved by 
Hogarth, and inset in the back of the " Shakc.s]>eare chair " pre¬ 
sented by the artist to David Garrick (in the possession of Mr W. 
Burdett-Coutts). The statuettes alleged to be carved from the wood 
of Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree are numerous; among the most 
attractive are the archaic carvings by Salsbee (1781). One statu¬ 
ette of a primitive order of art was sold in 1909 in London for a 
fantastic sum ; it was absurdly claimed to be the original of 
Scheemakers' statue, but without the slightest attempt at proof 
or justification. 

the Medals and Coins of Shakespeare offer material for a separate 
numismatic study. Those of tlie Cliandos type are by far the most 
numerous. 'I'he best of them are as follows ; Jean Dassier (Swiss; 
m the " Series of Famous Men," c. 1730) : 1 . J. Barre (French ; in 
the " Series numismatica universalis," 181B) ; Westwood (Garrick 
Jubilee, 1789) ; J. G. Hancock—the young short-hved genius who 
engraved the die when only seven years old ; J. Kirk (for the Hon. 
Order of Shakespearciaiis, 1777) ; W. Barnett (for the Stratford 
Commemoration, 1818) ; J. Moore (to celebrate the Birtliplace, 
1804); and L C. Wyon (the gift of Mr C. Fox-Russell to Harrow 
School, 1870), The latest, and one of the most skilful, is the plaquette 
(no reverse) in the senes of " Bcriihmter M&nner ’ by Wilhelm Mayer 
■iiid Franz Wilhelm of Stuttgart, the leading medal-partnership of 
Germany (1908). After the " Droeshout ’’ engraving ; Westwowl 
(1821) • T. A. Vaughton (1908-1909). After the ’’ Stratford bust 
W. F. Taylor (celebrating the Birthplace, 1842); and T. J. Minton ; 
T. W. Ingram (for Shakespearean Club, Stratford, 1824) ; j. Moore, 
BirninKli&ni; and, head only, Antoine Dcsbceufs (Ercnch, exhibited 
m the Salon, 1822—obverse only); B. Wyon (for the City of London 
School, Beaufoy Shakespearean prize, 1851) ; J. S. ai^ A. B. Wyon 
(fqr the M‘GiU University, Montreal, 18O4) ; John Ml L. C 
Wyon (for the Tercentenary Anniversary, 1864) ; Allen and Moore 
(with incorrect birthdate, “ i574»” Froni the Jan^n 

type: Joseph Moore (a medal imitating a cast medal, i 9 o»)- incre 
IS an Italian medal, cast, of recent date ; with the exception of this 
all the medals arc struck. 

The 18th-century tradesmen's Tokens, wluch passed current ^ 
money when the copper coinage was inadequate for the pubhe 
needs, constitute another bramch for collectors. thirty- 

four of these, including variations, bear the head of Shakesj>eare. 
With one exception (a farthing, 1815. issued much later th^ the 
bulk of the tokens) all represented half-pence. They comprise we 
• local" and "not local. There are the “Warwickshire senes, 
the " London and Middlesex," and the " Stratford Promissory 
series. Many are stamped round the edge with the names of 
^e special places in wnicb they are payable. In addition to 
these may be mentioned the 24 imitation regal" tokens which 
bear Shakespeare's name, around (except in one or two casM) 
the effigy of the king. They belong to the last quarter of the 
i8th century. . , ^ 

Many of the more important kilns have produced portraits 01 
Shakespeare in porcelain and pottery, in sUturttes, busts, m 
** cameos " and in painted pieces. We have them in Chelsea, old 
Derby; Chelsea-Derby; old Staffordshire (salt-glaie), frequwtly^ 
reproducing, as often as not with fantastic archaism, Scheemakers 
statue ; and on flat surfaces by transfer of printed designs—both 
18th- and 19th-century productions; also French-Dresden and Wedg¬ 


wood. In the last-named ware is the fine bust, haU-Ufe sue, in black 
basalt, as well as several " cameos ** in various sizes, in blue and 
white jasper, or yellow ground, and in blw:k basalt. 'The busto were 
also produced in di^rent sizes. Worcester produced toe weU-known 
" Benjamin Webster" service, with the ifS.* 

en camaieu, as well as the mug in "jet enamel, which was the nttn 
of the set of thirteen. Several of the portraits have also been pro¬ 
duced commercially in biscuit china. . 

Gems with intaglio portraits of Shakespeare have been copiously 
produced since the middle of the 19th century, nearly all of 
based upon earlier works by men who were masters of their stilL 
living craft. The principal of these latter are as follows: Edward 
Buren. A.R.A., exmbited in 17O5: Nathaniel Marchant, K.A., ex¬ 
hibited 1773 (Garrick turning to a bust of Shakespeare); 1 nomas 
Pownall (c. 1750); William Arnett; J. Wicksted toe Elder (Siwtoc- 
speare and Garrick); W. B. Wray (a beautiful drawing for this is in 
tne Print Room of the British Museum): and Yeo. In the »me class 
may be reckoned the Cam^s, variously sardonyx, chalcedony, and 
shell, some excellent examples of which have been executed, Md the 
Ivories, both in the round and in relief. The Waxes form a class by 
themsc'lves; in the latter portion of the i8th century a few ^all 
busts and reliefs were put forth, very good of their kind, i hose imve 
been iniitat<^ within recent years ano attempts made to them 
I oft as oT\g\na\s, but otv\v tfte uovvee diiCcWed by them, bitnuwly 

the old Shakespeare bra.ss pijie-stoppcrs have latterly been widely 
reproduced, and the familiar little braw bust is widely repi^uccd 
from the bronze original So voracious is the puMic appetite for por¬ 
traits of the poet that the old embroideries in nair an<l more recently 
in woven sim lound a ready market; reliefs in silver, bronze, iron, 
and lead are eagerly snapped up, and postage stamps with Shake- 
Knoar/^'m hav<> iMsen iRsued with success. The acquisitiveness of 

The vast number of 


spcarc's hefid have been issued with success, 
tlic collector paralyses his powers of selection, 
other obj^ts for daily use bearing the portrait of Shakespeare^«»U 
for no notice here. (W- H. S.) 
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M: ll> 1C 5. Qmitton, Sa^ m Mr smgar^s i8si, 8vo; L. Noir, 

fsm/tti M«dUi xas6» x6mo; H. W. Rooney, Hr»t Editir» 

i6o3)r 185^ 8 to; 5.^ HmmUt, 1603 and 1604, wHk BihHrgrai^hieai Prw^ct, by S. 
'ioiminB, 1B60, 8vo; A. Gerth, Ver HamUt v. 5., Letp., i86t, 8vo* J. Conolly, A 
•/Hmmltt. 1863, sm. Bvo; H. v. Frieaen, Briefe kh. S'i HamUt, Leiprig, (665, 


871. 8^0 ; A. Bteadowi, Hamlet: am Eemy, 1671. 8vo*, R. G. Latham, The Hamht f/ 
Grammaiiatt and S., 1879, 8vo ; F. k. Manhall, Study ef Hamlet, 1875, 8vo; 
{. V. Struve, Hamlet erne Charahtmtudie, Weimar, 1876, 8vo; H. Baumjtart, Die 
'iamlei Trag9die «. ihre Kritik^ Kdnis^, 1877, 8vo; A Ziiuow, Die Hamlet Sage, 
j^u. 1I77, 6vo; A. HUchner ,'le Damme, 1B78, 8ve; M. MoUke, S'e Hamlet 
"iueUen, *881, 8vo; K. P. Vining, The Myetery 9/ Hamlet, Phlitul.. 1881, tin. 8vo 
Hamlet a woman); H. BeMet, dur Hamlet Fragt, i8$s, 8vo ; E. Stenger, Der Hamlet 
'hardier, 1883, 8vu; A. Brereton, Some Famem Hamlete, 1BB4, 8vo; N. R. 
i'Alfonto, La Fersomatith di Amleto, x8o4, 8vo; H. Conrad, S.'t Selhttbekenntnxtu, 
807. 8vo; Houie, Zur lAtuw det Hamlet'Frvhlemt, 1897, 8vo; <i. S. Pretton, 
^ Secret rfHamlet, 1897, 8vo; A. Donring, Hamlet, tin newer Versmeh, 1896, Bvo ; 
H. Trattt, t>ie HamUt-Contraverse, tBqS, Bvo; F. Gregori, Das Sckaffen des Schau- 
thiilers, 1899, 8vo; C. W. &»«, Sotn* Hotahle Hamlets o/tke Present Day, 1900, Bvo. 
H Ford, S.'r Hamlet, 1900, 8vo; M. K. Evans, The Ghost m Hamlet, ttoi, 8vo; A. 
H. T<d«ui», yiewt ahout Hamlet, 1906, 8vo; C. M. l.ewi». The Ceneas of 
Hamlet, *907, Bvo; R. Limberger, Polonius, 1908, 8vo; A. Wurm, S'e Hamlet, jpw* 
8vo; W. Melderer, Hamlet u. Ophelia, i^, 8vo; A. V. Weilro, Hamlet euf den 


dentschen Bdhne, 19^, Bvo; S. M. Perlmann, Fine neue HamleUAuffassm^, tooq. 
Bn>. Hmiy IV. (Pt. i.: Q.t, 1598: a>, 15M; Q.j, : Q.4.'«»®: Q-5. <*'3: Q-*. 
ifaj; 0 - 7 . >*J*: Q-8. ‘Sj?. Pi. u. i Q.' “i* y.». i^)i E. 

iTOa. v/i 3 *> .£.... n. .An.. iAo8It6ion; O. A. 


Qutlbm mu dmu, 8. dm Timm o. A!^ uUmmmim »m, <•«. •"j'.'V,*- 

thWlon, 7 W Pmmem. I»». ««! W Sfc 

iSii): M. M. A. SohiMdw. OSrr T,ha A»dMm €m, i^i, 6«-. f. M. 

S. wilt r . A ., 1905,8va. TnUu tad OMdto (Q. 

Mmm», C. Simu, «fa, nfm Trmhu md Crmu 

5. fatula dome Troilne et Creseitla tnoerihhtr, 8^-. _ _ . 

,i7,-»,»««&rTe8o, ..mo, Twrttth »5ht, |li» of, 

A* Wlatert THe (all three firtt primra In F.i): C H. Cooie, On S- s new tn 
y^welfih Might, i 97%, %vo. . 

BtmaMta fQ.i. I^): J. Boaden. On the Simnetey S., »837. Bvo- C. A. Bro^. 


Brown, T&'lmrnule 1870, Svn; 

Sonnet cxMi., iB7», Bvo; C. Mattey, The Secret Drama of S. f Sona^ uyoldy 
rod .d. .87.,.pn'.F. 




Authorship Of He nry I't., 1874, Bvo; C. SchmitU, hl,y. Anji 
8vo. Henry Tin. (i.t ed. In K. 0: T. E. PcmWrton. » - - -. - ^ 

Bvn. JnUlUOMtar (lU ed. ill f.i); G. 1.. CraiU, rhr 

«1. 1864. sm. 8vo; H. Gonwiil, Lc C/sny S.. iSrtSvoi M- O 

S. Study exemplified in Juhus Caesar, iBBi, 8vo; P. Trab^d, 

%S. ti de I'ellaire, 1889, Svo; 1’. KreuUbcro, 

T. von Weslenlwli, Idee «. ChaeMere in S'ejuhus .897, Bvo, ting JAn 

(iHi authentic ed. in K.i. Troublesome Ra\3»e, tpunout : Q.i, *59* • V;?» t®” • 

'q.3, i6jv). King Lew (g. 1,1608; Q.a, I1619I i V.'"f i £ 

^tdienled, 177a, Svo; Jl. Nauinann i«r «. (Win. Brealaii, .8d6, 8.0 , I. R. 

Seeley, w. Young and K. A. Hart, Href huan ■>« /.«>'. Jj5>. 8vo, Bewfoy 1 rwe 

F.oia^.; l>r Hirscfifeld, A'. I.enr imLirkleart.tl,e/ier IVue., '88if^.i f - 
Be Lear tettere, looa, Bvo; K. Bode, Die Lear-Sage, 1904, Bvo. Lovd • lAPOttrl I»oit. 
(0.1 isU; Q.a, 1631). Maobeth (i« ed. in F.i): {Dx }o\iymx\\ Miscetyeous 
Oturmliens en .V«f<fM,^.745, iam^ 


MacMafaan, 
tin. Bvo, 

Centu and A, 

Luor8oe(Oeie ISQ 4 ; 

Ihdhograpkie dei ersten Quarto^Ausxabe vonfenns u. jAir^****"^ 
pMltOOfttePilplnO^^nw, 1599: and ed. not known; 3rd«d. lotno, lOia). A. rioennen, 
S.'s Passionate Pilgrim, 1867, Bvo, diteerution. 




*u<iie, itiaS, Bvo: J. C. Carr, Macbeth ami l.ady I ^'a 

kneeiler itndies in Maeheth, 1889, Svo; K. Kroner Die w« 

■o, KeMUr»ft)r«(aMlIrt(i«ted. in F.i): J.O. " 


Studie, 

Character 

Kn»'!?“rj;7jSJ^8T,':rn.o-^ 

iCsH; ft. r.™,a, M,/nf\^d; .9i.7:f .880, 8vo; A. 
eine. Xtndie e/i. S/j Caif/iiiann v. 1.., >881, 8vo; C._R 9' 

m)d-i 

WlniUor(Q. . _ . 

SvoTl. O. HalliiJell.Phillippv, InlrednetUn le S-'eMideumm^ Nifltte ‘’I'l 

Bvo, and lllnsirnlienee/lke '•'d’y 

Soc.), .845, Svo; the tame with J. Rimon, ''^"i 

llaalitt, 1875, Bvo; E. Hermann, Drei S. Sludten. Erlangen, 1^7-9. 4 P'». 

I,. K. A. Proevcholdt, t>« rAf 
A. E. Thi«l.on, W 

’ ? ^ - 1 __a •_1. K* Ufall^L.W«,>hmnnn. 


G. W. WWcii! Character ^Falstaf, MeUwurne, 1870, Bvo ; G- Barone, D' uh antenMo 
ilnhaiw di hnUInff, 1891, Bvo; C, K. Plicip., hnUle^nnd i,mly, l.S"^ 

Bacske. OUcasIle-Fallla^ in der engl- J.ileinlnr he «« S., 1905, Svo. J *BUe OMT- 
MterB' W. Ricliardhon, On S.'f Afwo/r 4,'Airraf/ffr, ^£., 17^ 8vo ; A. M. Jameaoti. 
uwn VI nivnafuron. _ ,. illu.lraled ; S.’a Ueremee, 1879, •nj-«»"• 




S.. .87^^ 8.0 U. G«.4e, A-fairrarAf Tlimo.; 

Svo; Udy Martin, On Seme e/S.‘l f emale CImnutere, l88s, 8vo. Mra '• 

S’x Garden of GtrU, iBBs, Bvo; L. IdOwes, The tPomen of S., 0*1., W4. 
Coscntin^^/r/’0.»««<</i S-! »5>o6, Bvo: Baron A. von Glewhen.Rut&wunn, S. s Frauen- 
Mstalten iQoo Bvo. BttllUittr : J- Weist, \Vii, //«»r/»wr <r/i^ S., Botton, • 

5T R. FehVlichTpfp- Humor S.'s, Vienna, 1878, Bvo; L. ^ur^%DasWort*pieibeiS., 
1^4, Bvo ; E. bowden, S. as « Comic Dramatist, 1903, Bvo. 

V. laANCUAUR, INCLUDING GkAMMABS AND GtO.ShAltlEh 


T. Edwards, 
ami Glossary, 

Svo . R. Naret, Glossary, iBta, 4to, 


phrotch, manners, 
Bustellen in Prosa 
8vo: W. S. Walker, 


». SuPpUmeni to Mr Waoburtons Edition, being the Canons if Ciitieism 
■ nil 8vo. Till ed. 176s; K. Warner. Letter on a UDssary to S.. 1768. 
>B G%stary, iBta, 4to, by HnlUwell and Wrigbl, 1888, 8vo ; J. M. Jcftt, Lty. 
Im. iBw tm. 8vo; C.. L. W. Francke, %emerhumgeH abet d. sSfrachgo. 
rrlin, 1837, 8vo; J. O. HalliwelM’hillipiN., Diction^y 0/ drxhaic Md 
is, 1846^47, 2 volt. Svo, and Hand-Book index to the Horhs, t^, Bvo, 
^c.* I. L. Hilaert, vSWwVAr mS. noth manche Perse wtederher. 
sat Aiklu-Chapelle. iBsa. 4i«; N. S. *8i*t 

ler, S.'. yereifalien, las,. 8»o. nnd Hl'^PLfJa, 


fvfl'D. RS,"S7e 'l/il/iJi£rl"re de '' (eiS., l*“> r^,*S|;; 

Possessivbronom bei S.,i9^9, 8vo; O. W. F. Lehmann, Die Aus/assnng des 
oronomXs, &*c., 1879, 8vo; A. l)yco, Glossary, mined W h* Utiledale, im. Bvo , C. 
f)eut«chbcin, S. Grarnmattk/. Deutsche, i88a, Bvo; A. Lumn^, 
iieuttcnoein, M ✓ Matkav. Obscure IPordt and Phrases in S., 


Furihtr ^Study of Othello, N.Y. *8 m, Bvo; W. K. 5'^V 

S. Bobjdn. S,; OthelU, in enflletMtrTfine^ntM^S. !9»4. 8m ^ 


nian?>iSfIiSl^/?’k2’Aro'i2!ifj^l*laleV lB«o, *™! yf 

CHaroMer, Riekarde III. iei Jvo i G. B. Clinrohlli; * eW ///. «/ <» S. 

Berlin, moo. Bvo; I. Peleraen, RUkard HI., ein Eerfrnf, iw. wo , A. Bencntiien. 
Richard ttl cine Charahtorstudie, 1908, Svo. Romeo uid (Q.*. *597 • Q-*» 

C. Walker, m.lerical ffemeir en 11.7,nn 
/Swy,’ i79?;to;^G. Pace&nlelKe, rkeOritinnt SImyefRtma ^jnlteUh 
L^UPortoTi^, Bvo; T. Straeter. Die Komp^iion S. s Romeo Julia, Bonn, iBAi, 
Bvo: C. R. F.. Hartmann, Romeo u, Julia, L^ipxig, 1874, ^Ot « wtical essay , M. r. 
Gutnihm, De/eme* 0/ S.t Romeo and Juliet, 1876, Bvo; R. ^rlcke, ATemetf 

s.'s MR. tBBo, dvo; I- I- Fraenkel, Staff u. Quellenknndo von Ecmeo u. Juliet, 
iSo, ixL ii^V^taMnodWi. t tk. in^ f.i): a. H. Tolman. S.V/isr-/ m the 
/Snw ./ U^SiRm, (Modem Ung. of Am^ ,890, Bvo 5’ 

urut KAihehen Minola, sooa, 8vo; it H. Schombei^, A/«/ Studie (Stud. *ur engi. 

ed! In F.i): J. li<ht, Jtemarh,on Tempest, 1750. 
8vo • ke^hlalcme InH ^^r from which S. t Tenf»est was derivod^x9cA-e^ a pts 8vo, 

TtmisH iBw. Bvo * P. Miidonncll, Essay on the Tempest, tSecs #vo, Motet or 
S.'^i..y tt PKSdelphig 

UklionnDhT of Tke Tempeef, J. Meiwmer, Unttmukiaiiim ti. S-.SIw^, D“Mn, 
D Wiimn, fSS^J, Ikt Miuin, /.In*. .87., B ro; C. C Henm . 
ASiit m «■> Dmuntn t B. SInrm, .879, Ivo; F. Boim, *« 

_1— -M, gvo* Jl Bovle. S.'s Wmtermdrehem u, Ststrm, 1885, 8vo, Pi,R**®2’ 

l& of Atlimi. (m ml. in F.i): A. Muellmr, Uber die 



G-. k‘S!.4r75fr^”;^l'>; 

dicht^che EntwickelunMaHgS.. 1B95. Bvo: ^ W *f 

and ed. looo. Bvo ; B. A. P. van Dam, S.: Prosody and Text, 1900, Svo, J. i n«n, d. 
Fn^l^ia, ii^oa, sm. Svo; S. Unier. S. an/his For^nners, 190a, a voU. 8v.> 
iKIiubethan Doetryi: W. Vibtor, S.'s Pronunciation, Mnrbn«, igc^, a vole. era. 
8vo “b F«e.r3 s. U'^rd-hnU,, .908, Bvo; R. J. CunliAe, Nm, /.«» Dicl. l9"o, 8ro. 

VI. Quotations 

C Gildon Sknkuftnriana. in his Cmfitlt Arl rfVMtry, I7>8. '™». '''','''"',‘’9;'!'; 
cla«; Ur W. Uodd,^Af Rinidm yi-S-. w. a ’4 ^ 

more frequently than any Mmllnr J!"''.8,“ 
not the same a« Dodd's Beauties : C, Ufft, Af>fmrm./r,mB..iii.. »m^^^^ 



riJ Afiwys., iBBo, 8vo,quou<ton. m alphabelicnl order, C. Arnold, Imltx u unnnt 
tpearian Thought, iBBo, 8vo. 


VII. CoNCoaDANcaa and Inonxes 


A IWket Cmutrdmn 1787, Im, the enriieet; S. AyKough, Inda, 179O1 <"«* 
Cowden Clnrle, CmnfUtr CmKordanet, 18.4, new ed. 1889, 8yo. deni, only witli me 
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lilari! Mm H. H. F.nio.. Cimamimmct /« Pttmi, Hiitad«lpbl», rt74. <*». 

Mm C CMUt ■.C.mifi.C. CMrk., Tkt S. Kty, ttn, 

ltPAv‘, 4. M. O'Connor, Am Mtx to Uu IVm-A m/A, N.Y., itp, ^o; 

J. Bntktt, AVitf stuf **94i 4 »o,«ihe best. M. Edwardes, 

f»»ekft LfjHtm Mtd Ctnufin&mcr /o S., 1909, xanio. • 

VJll. i'eoeABLB SOURCU 

Mrs C Lermoe, S. fUtuirttiet/, 3 ''ol*. tamo, dedication by Johnson, many of 

tiie observations a^ aiud lo be by lum ; 1 . Haurkins* Thf Origin 9/tJu Hwlitk Drama, 
JJ 73 i J 8vo; j. Nichott, Tht Six Old Plays an fvAick S./anndsd Msasurt/ar 
kftasurt, ^e.m i77q. a vuk tamo; S. W. Singer, B.'s Issi Book, 1814-15, a pts. 8vo; 

- - • __.i tp oi -1. 4 ^. J- « -M_-^ J 

Likraiy 
'"yjfst 

... - , - - ---- ,.-.. Four 

Ckafiiert «f North'i PlutarcA, 187B, folio ; K. Simpson, Ths School of 5 , 1B78, a vobi. 
8vo : P. Stt^ei, S, ft ranlifaiU, 1879-1883, a pts. 8vo, transl. i8Be; K Viles and F. 1 . 
Furnivall, tht Rognts and Vagahonds <j^S.*jr Youth, 1680, 8vo; J. J. Jussenuid, 
Roman i/u temfs dr S., 1887, sm. 8vo, iransl. 1890, 8vo; B. Gmefc, D. Cemmtdia 


Berlin, 1Q04, 8vo; C F. Tucker Bro^c, S.'s Plutarch, 1900, a am. Svn; W. 
'riirobaUI, rAM//<ra/ Element in S's Plays, igoQ, 8vu; W. M. MacCullum, S.'s Roman 
Plays, 1910. 8vo; The S. Classtes, 1908, the. and S.'s hngtand, tyuB, dtc. ( 1 . Goliaiica, 
S. hibraryX 

IX. Sbbcml Knowlbogb 

ABtUac : H. N. Ellacombe. S. as an Angler, 1883. 8vo. BlUf: T. R. Eaton. 5 - 
ang the Bible, 1858, Bvo: J. Brown, Bible Truths soitk Shakespearian Parallels, 3rd 
ea. 187a, 8vo: J. Rets, S. and the Bible, Phil., 1876, am. 8vo; Bp. C. Wonisworth, 
S. / Use e/ the Bible, 1864, 8vo ; C. Bullock, S.'s Debt to the Bible, 

*^ 79 ." Malcolm, 3 . and Holy tvrit, 1881, 8vo; O. O. Colton, S. and the 

Bible, N.y^ i888. 8vo; C. KlIU, S. and the Biote, i8ot, am. 8vo, 3rd ed. with 
title, The Christ tn S., 190a, am. 8vo; W. Burgess, The Bible in S., 1903, 8vu. 
BOtlV: J- E. Giraud, Flowers tif S,, 1847, 410, plutes; S. Beisly, S.'s Garden, 1804, 
8vu;H. N. VA\».^xNea,Plesnt-lortandGarden-e:rafto/S., ad ed. 1884, am. 8vo; H. 
Orin^n, S.'s Flora, i88;l 4to; L. Holmeaworth, s,'s Garden, 1903, 8vo; J. H. Bloom, 
S.'s Garden, 1003, Svo. SBUmu ; H. Green, S. and the fimblem Writers, 1870, 4tu. 
Polk-tore Mi Tm of BttMnuitanl: W. Hell, S.'s Puck and his Folhtdore, 
1853-64, 3 vols. am. 8vo; W. J. Thorns, “The Folk-lore of Shakespeare," in Three 
Notelets, 1865, 8vo, reprinted from Athenaeum, 1B47; B. 'JVhiMdiwitx, Nackklitnge 
Gtrmaniseher Mythe in S., Halle, 1868, 8vo; fW. C Haslitt, editor), Pdiry Tales, 
Legemts, and Romances illustrating S., **r., 1875, Svo ; T. F. T. Dyer, Folklore of 
S„ 1884, Svo; T. A. Spalding, nlisabethan Demonology, 1880, Svo; A. Nutt, 
Fairy Mythology 0/ S., 1900. Svo; J. P. S. R. cfibson. S.'s Use 0/ the 
Supernatural, 1907, 8vo: M. Lucy, S and the Supernatural, 1906, 8vo; H. H. 
Stewart, The Supernatural in S., 1908. Svo; J. ¥.. Porltzky, S.'s Hesen, 1009, 
Svo, liMmlnf: I*. Whalley, Enauiry into the Learning 0/ S., 1748, 8vo; R. 
r urmer, oh the !.earning <f 9., 17^7, Svo, reprinted in the variorum (1831) and 

edIlionM, crUiciced Iw W. Muginn, see S. Papers, annotated by S A/achenaic, 
1856, am. Svo; |K. rreacolj. Essay on the Learning of S., 1774*, 4I0 ; E. Capell, 
rhe School 0/ S., 1780, 4to (vol. 111. of his Notes and Yartous Readings to S , 1779- 83, 
3 vols. 4I0): SM also PRohAULK SouMCKs(al»ove). LogOl: W. L. Rushton, S- a Lawyer, 
1838, Svo, S.'s Legal Maxims, 1850, 8vo, newed. 1907, S.'s Testamentary l.anguage, 
1869, Svo, and S. iUustrateil by the Lex Scripta, 1870, Svo : Lord Cnmpl>e!l. S.’i AveX 
Acquirements, 1859. 8vo; H. T., Was S. a Lavmerf 1871, Svo; J. Kohler, S. rw 
dem Forum derfurisprudens, umt Nackwort, 1883-84. * pl»- Bvo; F. V. HeaWl, S. at a 
Law^, Boston. 1884, i6mu; L. K. Davw, The Law in S., St Paul, U.S., 1884, Bvo; 
W. C. Devermon, tn re S.'s Legal Acquirements, N.Y., 1899, am. Svo Hwotnt: 
G. Farren, Etsi^ys on Mania exhibited in Hamlet, Ophelia, 6 t*c , 1833, Svo; J. C. 
BucknilL The Medical Knowlei^ o/S., i860, Svo, and The Mad Folk ofS , 1667, 
^;C. w. Stearns, S/sMedico/A'nowledm, N.V., 1865,6111. Bvo; 0 . Clew, Medtcim 


ed., Kastoa, li.h., 1885, Bvo; J. Moyes. Medicine and Kindred Arts in the Plays of 
S., 18,6, Bvo; H. Uhr, ^ DmnltUumeKranAAm/tn OiitlrttmsMmA im S.'s nrmmsn, 
•SlultiMit, i^a, Bvo. MUltin; W. I. Thonu, “W.» S, ever o Soldier?" in his 
tArrs ffsIsMs, iBB,, Bvo. iBrtory: R. Pamnion, Inssds nmliomeA in 

• }' Eonnell, 8 . Cyclopaedia, t86a, 8vo, pt. i. Zoology, Man (all 
pubiMbed); J. E. Harilng, Omitholivy o/S., 1871, 8vo; C. R. .Smith, The Rural Life 
•fS., 1874, *vo; . 1 . Walter, S.'t Home and Rural I.tfe, 1674, 410, illustrated: B. 
Mayou, ^arttrw/ History of S., 1877, Bvo, quotations; E. PhUmixt, Animat Lore of S.'s 
Bvo; W. H Stager, Natural History in S.'s Time, tS^, Svo; 
,.v 9 ‘ Lii^snn, Nafurwiu. aus S., 1903, Svo. FhilOMpto: W. J. Birch, 

PkiiMm^OtkAi mmtl 9t .S..S .m. O.,.. . V V_ _ 



♦»«» ”• ”• »T«ii,o. s.^ru t erms expiatnea, 1910, «vo. Spoitt 
n%my ^ Master Wxlham Siknee, 1B97, new ed. low, Svo: W. L. 5. „„ 

.'frvMr, 1897, Bvo. »-#i » -» 

X. PiaiODlCALS 

3 , Museum, edit^ by M. L. MoUke. Uipiig, sard ApHl 1870 to asrd February 1874. 

publtsM): Shakespeartana, 1883. &c., sm. 8vo; New Shaketpeartana 
(N.J. ShakmMare Soc.), 1003, ftc. From the commenrement of AV/rr asu/(/iwnrr tn 
1856, a special .Shakespeare department (see Indexes) has been carried on. 


XI. SHAiniiUAni Sociktikk avd thiih PuntiCATioNs 


o.her puolientione, repiiot. of qurfoe, Ac., _ 

1" ’ The s. So^iy-of NiVYork 

nei^ Iw pvl^od the S. (iMB-pa), op voIa, nod BsutAsiAs KssUmtim S. 

1 1 w, fa.), mitn the etJtoMhtp oM. A. MotMn, it. Sm Preeident, .nd lua iuited othn 
imbilcations. Tot 3. Societies of Philadelpiiia, Birmingham and Clifton may a I ff* be 
roentioned. 

XII. Music 

W. Unley, S.'/ Ormnatk Stmts. n.d., e voU. folio: TAs S. AUmm, n WmrwteA- 
aAiM baerCendfc. LonKlikX l86t, fclto; O. O. Gervinue, HAsmUl *. S., Uipeii, iBBS. 

^ AtS.m smmsifmt, iBfa Bvo: A. Roffe, Hm m AU tA or 

S. Musk, 1978, 4to; List qf Songs and Passages ut to Mustc (N.S. Soc.)^ 1I84, tvo; tf. 


W. N«lor, a W Musi:, rBf i W- WUle, lmsU» It lAt Stmp, AM. 6. S inBBol 
AavsAum stt tt UmtU, .»ro. Bvo i U C Ehon, S. im Mmsis, .001, Bw j H. I. Cwwu 
ie V. 's? 3 r *«>■ fa* * 1 “ Iho nuMcnl works of J, Addimi. T. AT Ara.?’ 

H. Berlior. Sir rf. R. BUhoft C. Dibdin. W, UntaTM. lickToX M^r,_ .‘’t 
MendelHohn-BArtlioldy. H. fircell. Sir A. .Sullivil^. V^ftc. F. 

XIIL PfCTOniAI. lleleVSTItATIONI 

C. ■laylot. Pklsmstmt BsmmHtsy S., Om Smirke. Stothnrd. ftc, ijSs-Ay, , ^u. 
4to, W, He Buiibia7, Senes qf Prints lUustratete ^ 3 ,, i7ot-o6. oblme lolio* c 
Hardly. S. iUsisyM, imv. 410 i S. IreUod. Pkimrtstmt Setmts tptm lAt Am, r’„^ 
u"? 's^' faW«U. Ctlkclun tf Prints/stm Putssrss iUusIrmlinr tAt DramuUk 

Works of S., x8o3-3i s vols. atlas folio. loo olatei. forms Bunnl«in«n» tn ilmw.oi.ii>- 



AB4V-4U, D VUIS. OWb 410 i 

V ■ *® 33 * 5 vols. 8vo; io. ». Kuhl, Shinon aw S. 's dram. Werken 
(ruk^, 1837-11, Casscl, 183^40, 6 vols. oblong folio; G. F. Sargent, S. illustmted 
*, V Landscape and Architeetural Designs, 184s, Svo, reproduce u Thr 

Book o/S. <rms, 1846, 8yo; A. Pichot, Calerie des pertonnages de S, 1844, 410: I. 
fy^l, CeX. ^<»»» Extensive Collection if Prints illustrative of W. S., rBso, 8vo' w. 

V. KauiUch.S.W^V, Berlin, 1857-58,3 pts. folio; P.Konewka, Bin Sommeruachts 

^am, Heidetb , 1866, 4I0, and Falstaff u. seine Cesetten, Strasburg, 187s, Bvo: E. 
powaen,S. Scenes a^Charaetere, 18^, 4to, illustrations from A. F. Pecht's S.Gallerte 
Uipng, 1876, 4*0 ; J. O. H^Uweli Hai^ List 0/Drawings and Engraviny^ 

illustrnttve of t^ Life of S., 1884. Bvo; W. E. Henley, The Cra^ie Gall^ of S/s 
Herotnes, 1888, folio; R. I*. BMcke, S./am Costumes, loto, 8vo; R. Dudley and others 
S. PkImra, 1896, 8*0; M. MiUer, kxan Ctstmmss (chuKter. of «uh pU* ’ 

XIV. BlonRAVHY 
K.--~Genefat Works. 

N. Rowe. TAs Lift of Mr W. S., ij.j, Bvo. the Srel teperAte life; N. Drake, 
a^ hif T^es, 1817, a vols. 410; J. Britton, Remarks on the Life and 
frritiHgs of S., revised edition. 1818, im. Svo; A. Skottowe, Life of S. 
1834, 3 vols. 8vo; J. P. Collier, New Facts, 1835, Svo [see XIX. Payne-Collier Conirov. I 
ai^ f radittona^ Anecdotes qf 3 . collected in 1&13, 183B, 8vo; T. Campbell, Life and 
B ntings ofVf. S., 1838, Svo; C. Knight, S., a Biography, 1841, Svo, reprinted in 
Studies, 1850, 3 vols. Svo; J. O. HutliwdUPhillipps, The i.i/e of fV. S., 1848, Svo, 5 
FacsimtUs, 1863, folio, Illustrations of the Lt/t 0/ S., 1874, foUtn and Outlines of the 
Life 0/3., 1881, Svo, 6th ed. 1886, 2 vols. 8vo; F. P. G. Guizot, 5 . et son temps, 1853, 
8vo, translated into English, 1853, Svo; G. M. Twcddell, S., his Times and Contem¬ 
poraries, if si, lamo, and ed. 1861-63, unDnUlicd ; W. W. LInyd, Essays on Life and 
Plays m 3 ., 1858, 8vo \ S. Neil, S., a Critical Biography, i86t, Bvo ; T. De Ouincei 
a Biography, 1864, Bvo; T. Kenny, Li/e and Genius o/S., 1864, 8vo; W. Bekk 

W. S., eineoiogr. Siudit, Munich, 1864, sm. 8vo; S. W. Fullom, 'Ike History of W. 

W, S., 1864, Svo. translated into Ihilth, German 
nnd English: H. (». Bohn, Btt^aphy and Bibliography o/S. (Philobiblon hoc., 1863), 
.?’U. J;. Onginal Collections on S. andStra{ford, 1780, edited by 

M*,**^!.^^* JPI^i • J* A> Heiaud, S.'s Inner Life as intimated in hu 

U orhs, 166s, 8vo ; R. G. White, Memoirs 0/the Life 0/ W. S., Boston, 1865. Svo; 
S. A. Alhbone, Biography of S. (in Dictionary, vol. a. x8;o); H. N. Hudson. S.: kts 
J.\fe, Art, and Chanuters, Boston, 187a, 4th ed. 1883, 3 vok tamo; R. Genie, S., seim 
Leben u. s. Werke, Hildburghausen, 187a, Bvo; F. K. Elze, W. S. Halle, 1876. larar 
8vo, transl. 1B88; G. H. Calvert, S. : A Biographic, Aesthetic Study, Boston, 1870, 
i6mo; W. Tegg, S. and hit Contemporaries, 1879, Svo; W. Henty, S., with 


Notes on his early Biography, 18B1, am. 8vo; E. l^rmann, hrgiSnsungen u, Benchti 
gungtn drr hergrbrackten S. Biograph., Erl., 1884. a vols. Svo ; K. G. Fleay, Chrontci. 
History of the Life and Work of W. S., 1886, 8vo; R. Waters, H'. S. Portrayed by 
himseil, 1888, Svo (as in character of Printe Henry); W. J. Rulfe, S. the Boy, 1807 
■m. tvo; Sidney Lee, Life qf W. S., 1898, 6th ed. 1908, 8vo, illustrated ed. 1800, large 
8vo; Goldwm Smith, S. the Man, Toronto, 1899, Bvo ; G. Duval, La Yic idridique de 



1910, am. 8vo. 

B. —Special Works. 

AvtOgnph! Sir F. Madden, Autograph and Orthography of S., 1837, 4to; S.a 
*'°P**^ enlarged by J. Harris, &c. 0 <odd), 1841; J. O. Halllwell 
PhUlipps, S.'* 1 ^/ 7 /, 1851,410; H. Staunton, Memorials of S. Phot^raphed, 1864, 
folio; J. H. f riawell. Photogr. Reprod. if S.’s Will, 1864, 410; J. Toufmin Smith, 5 . 
Autographs, 1864, 410; F. J. Fumivall, On S.'s Signatures, 1895, Svo ; A. Hall. S.'a 
Handwntiiw further illustrated, 1899, Svo; BlrthOagr: B. Comey, Argument on the 
^**‘*hday. 1864, Bvo. Bontt: C. M. IngleW, S.'s Hones, 1883, sm. 410; W. 
L*. • f Notes qf Traditions, 1884, 8vo. Or»B Tmo: C. F. (ireen, Legend oj 

S.z ( fW Iroe, 1857, 4to. illualrated. DMrStMilllf: C. H. Bracebridge, S. no Den 
Stealer, 1863, Bvo. illustrated. OtSMlogy Ud FMOly: J. Jordan, Pedigree 0/ the 
hamtly 0/S., 1706, in vol. iil of R. RyanV Dramatic Table Talk, 1835-30, 3 vols. Svo; 
Memoirs 0/the famines ^ 3 . and Hart, 1790. ed. Halliwell, 1865, 4to; G. K. French, 
Shakspea^ana Crenealoi^a, 1869, Bvo; J. O. Halliwell Pbillipps, Entries ret^ting 3 ., 
kis ramify and Connexions, 1664, 410; C. C. Stcqics, 5 . WarwichshireConiemporaries, 
*^7. *907, 8 vo, and Famify, with an Account 0/tho Ardens, *901, 8vo; C. 1 . 

Eltoo, Ir. 3 ., His Famify and Friends, 1904, B»o; J. W. Gray, S.'m Marriage, etc.. 
1905, Svo. Ohoit-BaUaf: A. Roffe, The Ghost BeUe/qfS., 1851, Bvo. For S ^s use of 
SfBciAL KNowLBoimfMk-lor^etc.). Hum: J.O. Halliwell 
Pbilli^, Now Lamps or Oldf 18B0. Svo, advocates “ Shakespeare "; J. Winaor, Wat 

W e U..wa_.. TT O .aa- a._- . tir u vsj_a. ... *i . K . 



Rio, 5. 1864. 8vo (S. Roman Catbedte); W. Koenig, S.sUt Dichter, Weltweiser, u. 
CArisI, Lupil,, iByj, Bvo; A. Gilman. S.'a Mcrmk, N.Y., iBBo, Bvo; I. M. Raich, 
HiBti".. 1M4, Bvo; J. M. RofaenKm, TAt ktUtitm t/S., 
• Kloeti, S. mk rtUgiAur DtcAltr, fiorlio, 1890, Bvo; G. W. Baynham, 
M94, Bvo ; ). Carter, S., Tmriimm muA Kieuiamt. 1807, urn. Bvo; 
nowden, ta. 

f*f^ the WrtHmgsjf R. SimOton, 1899, sm. Svo; J. Couotcnntne, Toe Reitgiout BeHeJ 
1906, 8va ltnttfto 4 -«po&*Avon: R. B. Wheler, History and AntiauiHos of 
SB^fbrd, 180A Svo, WcveiM/ «f the Birthplace, new edition, <863, 8vo. and CMleetaaea, 
Fatrhok, The Home qt S., 1847, 8vo, enfravings reproduced in & 
Ntao Home of S., 1871, Svo; 1 . O. HaUiwell PhUUppa, New Bohe about 3 . mad 
Stratford, 1850, sta, Briqf Hand List ef the Borough Records, r86a. Svo. DeserfyHUr 
Calrm^r, 18^ folio, i^iql Guide io the Gardens, 1863, 8»o, Historiceu Account qf the 
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|«nhiOO| S.j,Mu BtriJ^Uc*, Htms.Mui Crmvt, 4to, tUusttaifid: I. WiUt«r, S.'s 
Homs tusdRurml Lifit *874. 4to, illustrative of locditties; C M. Ingleby, 5. aW /Ar 
BmeUnw, s8$3, folio; S. Lee, 1884, folio, niastretcd, 

1(^18vo; T. O^ne, S- andEnciaturt i^Common FubUoi WeicamU, 188s, 4to; 1 . L. 
Witliems, TM* Honusutd Naunts 0/ S., 1B93, foJlo; C. J. RilMon Turner, S.'s Aa0$d, 
**»• Coim^ry, 1809, 8vo; W. S. Brasstngion, S.’s 

fltmuUutdt 1903, Bw; Merle Corelli, TAt Flain TrutA tAs Strai/<frd.om‘Axwt 
Caatrvmrty, iqm, Bvo, birthplace; S. Lee, TA* Allegtd yasuMism, 1903, 8vo; G. 
M(tfley> Swfst At/im, 1906, Svo. 

XV. Portraits 

0 . Steevens, Proposals for PubUsAiftr iAt Felton Poriraity 1794, Bvo; J. Britton, 
On tiu Momununial Bust, 1816, Bvo; L Bo^en, AntAentieity 0/ I'ariotis Ptctures 
and prints ^ered <u Portraits 0/ 5 >, 1894, 410 ; A. Wivell, The Mtmumental Bust. 
18*7, 8vo, and Inquiry into tAe S. PortraiiSy 1840, Bvo; H. Rodd, TAe CAandos 
PoUrait (18491^ Bvo; R. H. Konter, Retuasdss on tA* CAandos Portrait, 1840, Bvo; I. 
P. Collier, Dissertation ufon tAe Imputed Portraits, 1851, 8vo; C. Wneht, Ttie 
Stratford Portrait tf S., 1061, Bvo; J. H. Friewell, Lift Porti^itsjfW. S., 16(14, 8vo; 

G. Scheif* On tAe Principe Portraits of 5 ., 1864, letno; E. T. Craig, 5 . and Ais 
Portraits, Bust, and Monument, and ed. 1864 and t 885 , Bvo, and S' s Portraits pAreno' 
logically considered, Philadelphia, 1675, Bvo; G. Harrison, The Stratford Bust, 
Hni^lyn, 1B65, 4to; W Page, Study of S.'s Portraits, 1B76, sni. 410; ). V. Norris, 
RiMiograpAy of Works on ike Port^its of S>, Philadelphia, 1879, 8vo, 44 titles, Tkr 
DtatAMmsA ^ S., 1884, and The Portraits of S., Phil., 1885, 410, with bibliography 
of III references and illustrations; Am^dBe Pichot, " 5 ., aver lev portraits authentiques,'* 
Revue firitannique, Paris, i888; Edwin Bormann, Dei S. DicAtrr: tver vtar's 
und w/V sah er aus, I^iprig, 1903 (Haronuii); A. A. Bekk, Des DtcAters Bild, 
Berlin, igoa, Bvo; John Corbin, A Mew Portrait of S. (the Klv Palace ”). 1903, 8vo; 
C C. Slopes, True Story of tAe Strafford Bust, 1904, 8vo; M. H. Spielniann, 7 'i^ 
Portraits of 5 ., 1907, Svo. An elaborate account by A. M. Knapp of the portraits in 
ihe Barton collection, Boston Public Library, may W found in the S. Catalogue, 1660, 
large Bvo. For medals and tokens, tee £. Hawkins (ed. A. W. Franks and H. A. 
Onieber), Medallic Hist, of Great Britain, Brit. Mus., 1885 ; for tokens, James Atkin’s 
Tradesmen's To^ns of tAe t&th Century, 1893. 

XVI. Litsraiiv ANi> Dmamatic History 

E. Malone, Histonral Account of the KnglisA Stage, 1790, enlarged in Boswell’s 
edition, 18*1; J. P. (Jollier, History of English Dramatic Poetry, t8jt, newed. 1879, 
I vuls. 8vo, Afemoirs of Edw. (Sliakes|»eare Society). 1B41, 8v«>, TAe Atleyne 

Papers (Shakespeare Society), 1841, Svo (see G. F. Warner's catalogue of the Dulwich 
MSS., i88i, 8voJ, and Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plavs ofS, (Shakeware 
Society), 1846, 8vo; N. J. Halpin, TAe Dramatic Vnities ofS., 1849, Svo, ed. by C. M. 
Ingleby (N.S. Soc., senes i., 1875-76): N. Delius, Uber das engltscKe Theaterwesen 
tu S.'s Zeit, Bremen, 1853, 8vo; A. J. F. Mericres, PrpdEessturs ct contemporains dt 
S. 1863, new ed. 1905, sm. Svo, and Contemporains et successeurs de S.. ird ed. i 08 i ; 
Rev. w. R. AiTowsmith, S.'s Editors and Commentators, 1865, Bvo. W. Kelly, A'irri’fe* 
of the Drama and Popular Amusements 0/ the 16th and tjth Centuries, 1665, Bvo ; C. 

M. Ingleby, Traces of the Authorship 0/ihe Works attributed to S., i868, Svo, S»s 
Centune if Pravse, culled from Writers of the First Century after his Rise, 1874, 4to 
(enlarged by Miss Toulmin Smith for N.S Soc., 1879), and S. Allusion Book, 1874, 
re>ed. by J. Munro, 1909. 2 vols. 8vo; H. 1 . Knggles, The Method of S. as an Artist, 

N. Y., 1870, 8vo : A. H. Paget, S.'s Plays, a Cl^ter of Stt^ History, 1875, 8vp ; H. 

Ulrici, S.'s Dramatic Art, translated l»y L D. Schmitt, 1876, 2 voK 8vo: H. P. 
Siokes, T'Ae Chronological Order of S.'s Plays, 1878, Bvo ; K. Knortz, 5 . in Amerika, 
^rlin, 1882, Bvo; C. Muercr, Synchronist. Zusammenstellungder wichtigsten Notizen 
Ah. S.'s Lehen u. Werke, 1882,410; J. A. Symonds, S.'s Predecessors in the English 
Drama, 1884, new ed. 1900, 8vo ; A. R. Frey, 5 . and the alleged Spanish Prototypes, 
N Y., 18M, sm. 4to ; F. G. FIcay, A Chronicle History of the London Stage ///p 
1B90. Bvo, and Biographical Chraniele f the English Drama, 1891, a vi>lv 8vy ; e. J. 
Kurnivall, Some joo Fresh Allustoas to S is<f 4 -ltiQ 4 . *886, la. Bvo ; C. T. Gaedcru, Zur 
Kentmss d. aliengl. Hilkne, Bremen, 1888, 8vo ; E Walden. S.ian Cntiasm, from 
Deyden to end of tSth ( entury, 1895, 8vo; C. E. L. Wmgnte. S. ’j fif*^iws on the 
Stage, 1895, 8vo; F. S Boas, S. ana his Pt^ecessor\, 1896, sm. Svo; H. Stnwab, Das 
Schausptef im Sehan%piel *ur Zeit S.'t, Vienna, 1896, Bvo; A. Brandi, Ouellen des 
iveltitchen Dramas in Finland vor S., Straseburg, il^, Bvo; T. IL LouiiKlnuy, S.sfn 
Wars, N.Y , 1902. fi\o, and The First Editors ofS , Bvo, Pope and Theobald; 
F. E. Schelling, The Rnqitsh Chronicle Play. 1902, Svo ; O. Schiuvello, La Fama dello 
S. nel tSstc., 1901, 8vo: D. N. Smith, l.ighteenth Centurv Essays on S., 1923 - 5 

C. Brodmeir, Die S. Bahne, Weimar, 1904, Svo; C Gaehde, D. OarrickalsS. Da^ 
steller, 1004, 8vo, C. E. Hughes, The Praise of S., 1904. Svo ; A H. Woolf, S. and the 
Old Southwark Playhouses, 1903. 8vo; P. Tlcoslowe, Diary (1593 

Greg, 1904-8. a vols. la. 8vo; Hentlowe Papers (1546-1662), ed. W. W. Greg, 
1907. la. Svo; S. t.ec, 5 . and the Modem Stage, 1906, Bvo; U L. Schnecktng, 
E in Hi. Urteil seiner Zeit, 1908, Svo; W Raleigh, Johnson on S., I908, «ni. Bvo; 
W. L. Rusbton, S. and the Arte of Rngiish Poesie, 1909, sm. 8vo. 


Deutseh/and, Dresden, 1864, lamo; F. A. T. Kreysslg. S. Cfltus. Klbing. 1864 Bvo 
L. G. Lemcke, S. in setnem PerAdlfnisse su Deutschland, lonpwg, 1864. 8vo; W. J. 
Thoms, “S. In Germany," in Three Motelets, 1865, Bvo ; A. Cohn. S. inJ.^manviH 
the t6tA and /7th Centuries. 1865, 4to; C. Humbert. MoBire, 5 .rund d. deutsc^ 
Kritik, Uiprig, 1869, 8vo ; W. Oohelhauser. Die WUniigung S. s in Engl. u. Deutsche 
land. 8vo: R. Gmnkt, OescAicAte d. S.’seAen Dramen in Deutschland, \x\ps\%, 

1870, 8vo; M. Hernays, Zur Entslehungsgesckichte des schtegrlselun S., l.^stg, 1872, 
Bvo; k. I. Benedix, Die S.omanie. Siuttgari, 187?. 8vo; W. Wagner, S.und die 
neueste EritiA, Hamburg, 1874, 8»o; J. Meissner, Die engiisehen ComMiamen in 
Osierretek, Vienna, 1884, 8vo: E. Rossi, Studien aber S. u. das modemt TAeatei, 
Berlin. 1885. Svo; Merschberger, Die AnfHnge S. aufd. Hamburger BhAne, 1890, 4:0; 

R. Wegener, S.'s Binfiuss asf Goethe, 1890, 8vo, and Die BhAueneturtekf^g des S. 

Theaters, Halle, 1907, 8vo; H. Rauch, Lens u. S., Berlin, 1893, 8vo; E. J^ppw. 
Studien Aher S.'s Wirkung auf soitgen 9 ts. Dramatiker, 190$, 8vo ; A. Roetluigk, S. 
umiunstrt KUusiktr,\^^^yQ. ^ . 

Pwmoe: H. Beyle. Racine ei S. 1823-25. » P***- ; J. B. M. A. Lacroix, 

de Tin/iuence de 9 . sur te ihihirt fraufois, Brussels. 1856,6ro; W. Re3rmond, Cornesue, 

S. . etCoelhe, Berlin, 1864, 8vo; A. .Schmidt, PoUaire's Perdienste um die Pfhfkymi^ 
S; iB^, 4to; C AdoljA, Poltaire et le thiAlre de S., 1883, 4to; P. Stapfer, Molibre 
et S., 1887, 4ih ed. 1899, sm. 8vo ; J. j; Jusserand, S. en France sous taneien rpgtme, 
1B89, 189B, Bvo; 'T. R. Lounsbury, S. and Poltaire, 1902, sm. 8vo. 

XVII. Siiakrspkarb Jurilrbs 

Essay on the Jubilee at Stratford, 1769, 8vo; S 's Garlaesd, 1769, 8vo, se^d 
edition 1826. Bvo J Comeist Account of Gamdek's Jubilee, n6q, and the FestwaU ^ 
s 8»7 and *830, 8vo; Descriptive Accosmt qf the Second Gala, 1830, 8vo: K. F. 
GuUkow, fTne S. Feier an der flm, Leipzig, 1B64, Svo; P. H. A. Mbhms. Die deutsehe 
S. Feiei-, Leipzig. 1M4, 8vo; Tercentenary Celebration by the New Sngiemd Htsterio 
Genealogical Society at Boston, 1864, Svo; Ojflcial Programme at the Tercentenary 
Feeing at Stratford, teHA Lfe, Guide, 9 *c., 1864, Svo; Proceedings of S.ian Enters 
iainment mt Mem Qrleam, 189^ gits. 


XVlll. ImLAMD CVlNTROVRRSV 


MmtUemeous Pe^s and LeqeU Iszstrumesti* under the Hand aad Seal fT W. S.. 
1795, imp. folio, and ed. 1706, 8ve (W. H. Ireland's forgeries); Portigwrm, am HistoHcal 
Tragedy, 1796, sm. Svo. anded. 1658, lvo<fa*gerv)» E. Maloite, luamey 
ticity tf CeiMiM Papers and Ltfw lustrumentt, 1706, Svo; W. ll. fretiuid, Autheutic 
Account ofUe S.ian M.^., 1796, Svo: S. Ireland, Imvest^ion of Air Malem,jTW. 
Bvo; J» J. Eacbenburg, Uber den vorgeblicAen Fnmd S.semn Handsehriflem, La>|^> 
1797, sni. Svo ; G. Chalmers, Apology for the Believers in the S, Papers, M*c., 1797-1800. 
3 ptt. Bvo; IG. Hardingel, CAalmenana, 1800, Svo; W. H. Ireland, Loi^^sioas, 1I05. 
iun. 8vo, new edition, with introduction by K. G. White, 1874, ismu 


'olcridge, Seven Leifures on S- and Atiiton, editetl ny ). r L-otucr, 18X6, Kev. 
e, Stricturet on Mr Collier's Mew Edition li 8 } 81 , 1859, Svo(anli.ColUer); C. M. 
,eby, The S. babricaiions, 1859, sm. Bvo, and Complete I-tew of the S. Conttwersy, 
, withbihhograi>hy(anti.Collier); N K. S. A. Hamilton. Inguny into the (>enuine- 


XIX. Pavkk Coi.lirk Contruvirsv 

J. P. Collier, Mew Fents legarding ike Lift of S., 1B35, bren. Mew Particulars, 1830. 
8vo. Further Particulars, 1839, Bvo, Reasons fer a new Edition if S.'s U’Orks, 1841, 
and ed. 1842, Svo, and Motes and Emendations to the ‘Text Soc.), 1852, ami ed 
1853, Bvo, translated into German by Dr I.eo, 1853, also in 1 . Fresc's Ergknzungsband 
an S.'s Dramen, 1853, 8vo; S. W. Singer, 'the Text if S. rimdicaied, t^i3. Svo. 
(antfCoUier); J. O. Halliwcll PhtIUpps, ^ .l/wCrre 5 .i«a 1853. 

8vo (anit.f^llier), Observations on ike MS. Emendations, 1851, Bvo (antbColltOTl. and 
O^rvaitons on the S.ian E'orgeries mt Britigrumter House, 1853, 410 (anti^CollIer); 
C. Knight, Old Lamps or E'ew f 1853, laino^o-Collierl; Rev. A. uyee, A Few E ojct 
ou S.. 1853, Svo; N. Delmi, alte kaudschr. Ememiaiiouem, Bonn, 1853, 8vo 

(anti'Collier); F. A. l.eo, Die Deiius'sche A'»iy/>, Uerhii, 1851. Bvo (pro-Collierj; R. 
( 1 . White, S.v .Stholai, 1844, Svo (antt-CoUier); J. T. Mommsen, Der Perkins S., 
Berlin, 1854, Svo (anti-Collici);'A. K. Hrae, Literaiy Cookery, t8«». 8vo (anii>Coll{er), 
and Collier, Coleridge, and S., 1860, Svo, disputes autheiitii:ily of fotlowiiig lectures ; S. 
'i'. Coleridge, Seven Leifures on S. and Atiiton, editetl by J. P Collier, 1856; Rev. K. 
llyce /um. kx:*,m i,fl>ftt iKm. ftv(»(iini>j('alUerl: t!. M. 

Ingleby, 

nttsofike~MS.Xoi^ecUoiu, 1800, 4'to tunti>ColUer); Collier's Reply to Hamilton, i8(k.. 
8vo; Sir'I* D. Hardy, Retdrw of the Present State of the S Controversy, i86o. Rvo; 
J. P. Collier, Trilogy: Conversations, 1874, 3 pts. 4to: H. B. Wheatley, Accountgf 
Lfs of /. P. Collier, 1884, Bvo. 

XX. Siiakrspkakr.Bacom Controvkksv 

J. C. Han. TAe Romance ofYaikting, N.Y,, 1848. lamo, first work containing 
doubt of S.'s authorship ‘ W. H. Smith, H'oj Bacon the Author gf S. s ^ 1856. 
8vo, •-extended asS., 1857, i<mo (anii-S.); D. Bacon, The Philosophy of 
the Plays ofS. unfolded, 1B57, 8v(. (anti S.); N. Uolmes. Authorship of S., 1866. new 
ed. 1886, 2 voU. lamo (anti>S.); Bacon's Promus, editetl by Mis H. Pott, 1883, Bvti 
(anli-S.); W. H. Wyman, Bibliography of the Bmon-S. ('iml*wersy, Cincinnati, 1B84. 
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SHALLOT. AUium ascdonicum, a hardy bul^us perennial, 
which has not been certainly found wild and is regarded by 
A. de Candolle as probably a modifi<adon,of A. Cepa, dating 
from about the beginning of the Christian era (Ongit^ol Culti- 
vated Plants, p. 71). It is extensively cultivated and is much 
uscfl in cookery, besides which it is excellent when pickled. It 
IS propagated by offsets, which are often planted in September 
or October, but the principal crop should not be got in earlier 
than February or the beginning of March. In planting, the tops 
of the bulbs should be kept a little above ground, and it is a 
commendable plan to draw away the soil surrounding the bulbs 
when they have got root-hold. They should not be planted 
on ground recently manured. They come to maturity about 
July or Au^st. There are two sorts—the common, and the 
Jersey or Russian, the latter being much larger and less 
pungent. 

SHALMANESER [Ass. Sulmanu-asarid, “ the god Sulman 
(Solomon) is chief ”]. the name of three Assyrian princes. 

Shalmanbseh I., son of Hadad-nirari I., succe^ed his father 
as king of Assyria about 1310 B.c. He carried on a series of 
campaigns against the Aramaeans in northern Mesopotamia, 
annexed a portion of (ilicia to the Assyrian empire, and estab¬ 
lished Assyrian colonics on the borders of Cappadocia. According 
to his annals, discovered at Assur, in his first year he conquered 
eight countries in the north-west and destroyed the fortress of 
Arinnu, the dust of which he brought to Assur. In his second 
year he defeated Sattuara, king of Malatia, and his Hittite allies, 
and conquered the whole country as far south as Carchemish. 
He built palaces at Assur and Nineveh, restored “ the world- 
temple ” at Assur, and founded the city of Calah. 

Shalmaneser II. succeeded his father Assur-nazir-pal III. 
S58 B.c. His long reign was a constant series of campaigns 
against the eastern tribes, the Babylonians, the nations of 
Mesopotamia and Syria, as well as Cilicia and Ararat. His 
armies penetrated to Lake Van and Tarsus, the Hittites of 
Carchemish were compelled to pay tribute, and Hamath (Hamah) 
and Damascus were subdued. In 854 b.c. a league formed by 
Hamath, Arvad, Ammon, “ Ahab of Israel ” and other neigh¬ 
bouring princes, under the leadership of Damascus, fought an 
indecisive battle again.st him at Karkar (Qarqar), and other 
battles followed in 849 and 846 (see Jews § 10). In 842 Hazael 
was compelled to take refuge within the walls of his capital. 
The territory of Damascus was devastated, and Jehu of Samaria 
(whose ambassadors are represented on the Black Obelisk now 
in the British Museum) sent tribute along with the Phoenician 
cities. Babylonia had already been conquered as far as the 
marshes of the Chaldaeans in the south, and the Babylonian 
king put to death. In 836 Shalmaneser made an expedition 
against the Tibarcni (Tabal) which was followed by one against 
Cappadocia, and in 83a came the campaign in Cilicia. In the 
following year the old king found it needful to hand over the 
command of his armies to the Tartan (commander-in-chief), 
and six years later Nineveh and other cities revolted against him 
under his rebel son Assur-danin-pal. Civil war continued for 
two years; but the rebellion was at last crushed by Samas- 
Rimmon or Samsi-Hadad, another son of Shalmaneser. Shal¬ 
maneser died soon afterwards in 823 B.c. He had built a palace 
at Calah, and the annals of his reign are engraved on an obelisk 
of black marble which he erected there. 

See V. SchcU in Rtcords of Ikt Past, new aeries, iv. 36-7<). 

Shalmaneser III. (or IV.) appears as governor of Zimirra in 
Phoenicia in the reign of Tigkth-pileser IV. (or III.) and is 
supposed by H. Winckler to have been the son of the latter king. 
At all events, on the death of Tiglath-pileser, he succeeded to 
the tiirone the asth of Tebet 727 B.c., and changed his original 
name of UlulA to that of Shalmaneser. The revedt of Saimria 
took place during his reign (see Jews § 15), and while he was 
besieging the rebel city he died on the lath of Tebet 722 B.c. 
and the crown was seized by Sargon. 

For all these rnlem eee Babylonia and Assyria, Sections V. 
and VIII., and works qnotsd. (A. H. S.) 


SHAMANISM the name commonly given to the religion of 
the Ural-Altaic peoples. Properly speaking, however, there 
is nothing to distinguish Shamanism from the religions of other 
peoples in a similar stage of culture. On the other bnn.( the 
shaman or priest (Tungus saman, Altain Turk kama, cf. Russian 
kamlanie) periods duties which differ in some respects from 
those of the ordinary magician ; one of his main functions is to 
protect individuals from hostile supernatural influence. He deals 
both with good and bad spirits; he also performs sacrifices and 
procures oracles. The drum (tungur) b an important instrument 
m his ceremonies; it may be assumed that in many cases the 
effect of the preliminary performances is to induce autohypnotic 
phenomena. The shaman’s office is held to be hereditary and 
his chief assistants are ancestral spirits. 

See Radloff, Aus Sibiriin, ii.; C. de Harlez, Religion nationale des 
Tatares ortentaux; Hiekiscb, "Die Tungasen," Mttt. der anlhropo- 
logtschen Gesellschaft, Wien, xviii. 165-182 ; Revue de Vkistoire des 
religions, xl. 321, xlvii. 51. 

SHAMASH, or §AMAi, the common name of the sun-god in 
Babylonia and Assyria. The name signifies perhaps “ servitor,” 
and would thus point to a secondary position occupied at one 
time by this deity. Both in early and in late inscriptions Sha- 
mash is designated as the “ offspring of Nannar,” i.e. of the 
moon-god, and since, in an enumeration of the pantheon, Sin 
generally takes precedence of -Shamash, it is in relationship, 
presumably, to tiie moon-god that the sun-god appears as the 
deperident power. Such a supposition would accord with the 
prominence acquired by the moon in the calendar and in astro¬ 
logical calculations, as well as with the fact pointed out (see 
Sin) that the moon-cult belongs to the nomadic, and therelore 
Mrlier, stage of civilization, whereas the sun-god rises to full 
importance only after the agricultural stage has been reached. 
The two chief centres of sun-worship in Babylonia were Sippara 
(Sippar), represented by the mounds at Abu Habba, and Lnrsa, 
represented by the modem Senkerah. At both places the chief 
sanctuary bore the name E-barra (or E-babbara) “ the shining 
house ”—a direct allusion to the brilliancy of the sun-god. Of 
the two temples, that at Sippara was the more famous, but 
temples to Shamash were erect^ in all large centres—as Babylon, 
Ur, Nippur and Nineveh. 

The attribute most commonly associated with Shamash is 
justice. Just as the sun disperses darkness, so Shamash brings 
wrong and injustice to light. Khammurabi attributes to 
Shamash the inspiration that led him to gather the existing laws 
and legal procedures into a code, and in the design accompanying 
the code the king represents himself in an attitude of adoration 
before Shamash as the embodiment of the idea of justice. Several 
centuries before Khammurabi, Ur-Engur of the Ur dynasty 
(f. 2600 B.c.) declared that he rendered decisions “ according 
to the just laws of Shamash.” It was a logical consequence of 
this conception of the sun-god that he was regarded also as 
the one who released the sufferer from the grasp of the demons. 
The sick man, therefore, appeals to Shamash as the god who 
can be depended upon to help those who are suffering unjustly. 
This aspect of the sun-god is vividly brought out in the hymns 
addressed to him, which are, therefore, among the finest pro¬ 
ductions in the entire realm of Babylonian literature. 

It is evident from the material at our disposal that the Shama.sh 
cults at Sippara and Larsa so overshadowed local sun-deities 
elsewhere as to lead to an absorption of the minor deities by the 
predominating one. In the systematized pantheon these minor 
sun-gods become attendants that do his service. Such are 
fiunene, spoken of as hjs chariot driver, whose consort is Atgi- 
makh, Kettu (“ justice ") and Mesharu (“ right ”), who are 
introduced as servitors of Shamash. Other sun-deities, as 
Ninib (y.e.) and Nergal {q.v.), the patron deities of important 
centres, retained their independent existence as certain phases 
of the sun, Ninib becoming the sun-god of the morning and of 
the spring time, and Nergal the sun-god of the noon and of the 
summer solstice, while Shamash was viewed as the sun-god in 
general. 

Together with Sin and Ishtar, Shamash forms a second triad 
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by the side of Anu, Bel and Ea. The three powers, Sin, Shamash 
and Ishtar (q.v.), symbolized the three great forces of nature, 
the -un, the moon and the life-giving force of the earth. At 
times, instead of Ishtar, we find Adad (?.».), the storm-god, 
associated with Sin and Shamash, and it may be that these two 
sets of triads represent the doctrines of two different schools j 
of theological thought in Babylonia which were subsequently > 
harmonized by the recognition of a group consisting of all four | 

deities. .01.1. I 

The consort of Shamash was known as A. She, however, is 1 
rarely mentioned in the inscriptions except in combination with j 
.Shamash. (M- | 

SHAMBLES, a slaughter-house, a place where butchers kill 
animals for domestic food, an “ abattoir.’’ The word in the . 
singular means properly a bench or stall on which butchers | 
display their meat for sale in a market, and appears in O. Eng. 1 
fot-scamel, foot-stool. It represents the l*t. scanuUum, dminu- 
live of scamnum, step, bench ; the root is seen in Gr. a-mivrrtu’, 
to prop, cf. “ sceptre.” The distinct word “ shamble,” meaning 
lo walk awkwardly, is to be traced to the O. Du. schampelcti, 
to stumble, an adaptation of 0 . Fr. eseamper, to decamp (Lat. 
ex, out of. and rampus, field). The same French word has given 
the English “ scamp,” a worthless rascal, a rogue, vagabona 
SHAMHAI, a Jewish scribe of the time of King Ilcrod, whom 
tradition almost invariably couples with Hillel (?.«'■), with whom 
he stood in striking contrast, not merely in legal-religious 
decisions and discussions, but also in character and temperament. 
Ilis motto (Aboth i. 15) reads : “ Make thy study of the Ihora 
a firmly established duty ; say little and do much; and receive 
every man with friendly countenance.” The last admonition is 
characteristic, as Shammai was choleric and brusque. The 
opposition between Shammai and Hillel was peipetuated b) 
their respective schools, till, under Gamaliel II., the strife was 
decided at Jabneh in favour of the school of Hillel. (V^ Ba.) 

SHAMOKIN, a borough of Northumberland county, Pennsv - 
vania, U.S.A., on Shamokin Creek, about 45 m. (73 ni- by rail) 
N. by E. of Harrisburg. Pop. (1900) 18,202, of whom 2703 
were foreign-horn ; (1906, estimate) 20,482. Shamokin is served 
hv the Philadelphia & Reading, the Northern Central, and two 
iiitenirban railways. There arc two parks. The mining and 
shipping of anthracite coal and the manufacture of silk goods 
and of hosiery and knit goods are the borough s principal 
industries, but it has. also, foundries and machine .shops and 
manufactories of powder, powder-kegs, shir^ overalls, hooks 
and eyes, brick, flour and dressed lumber. TV total value of 
Its factory product in 1905 was $1,443.9>S- The borough was 
named from Shamokin Creek ; the name is probably » 
of a Delaware Indian word meaning full of eels. The Indian 
village named Shamokin was on the site of the present .Sunbury, 
Pa Shamokin was formed in 1852 by the union of two villages-, 
Groveville and Mary Ann. It was incorporated as a borough 

SHAMPOO, a word now principally used as a hair-dresscr s 
term for washing the head and liair with soap and water or some 

special preparaLn. It is propwly ** ”l"'^“®XeaXE 
{champna, to thrust, press ; imperative champo) for Ae kneading 
and rubbing of the body, &c., which is one of the P™'*?" 
features of the various forms of hot tath ^ practised in ^be E^t. 

8 HAMYL (r. 1797-1871)) the leader of the tribes of the Cau¬ 
casus in the war against Russia. He was bom about 1797 ^d, 
educated by the Mullah Djemaleddin, soon took a leading ^rt 
in preaching a holy war against the Russians. He both 
the spiritual and militarv leader of the tribes, who maintained 
the sLggle for twenty-five years (18^-1859). Tins 
guerrilla was a severe strain upon the rerources of the grmt 
power, and Shamvl’s romantic fight for independence, making 
him a sort of allv of England and France at the time of the 

Crimean War (1853-ss). earned him a European reputation But 

the capacity of the tribes for resistance wm already fading, 
and w^ at the close of the Crimean Ww Russia was able to 
employ large forces on the Caucasus, the defenders were ^duaUy 
subdued, Shamyl himself being captured in 1859. The rest 


of his life was spent in an ea^ captivity at K^uga, St Petersburg 
and Kiev. He died at Mecca durinp a pilgrimage in 1871. 
of his sons took service in the Russian, the other in the Turkish 
army. • 

SHAN6ALLA, or Sbankaixa, a name loowly apphed by 
Abyssinians to the non-Arab and non-Abyssinian tribes living 
west of Gojam in the Abyssinian-Sudan frontier lands. Hie 
principal tribes included are the Legas, Bertat, Gumus, Kadalos 
and Sienetjo. In some tribes Galla blood apfwars to pre¬ 
dominate ; others are Negroids. 

SHANGHAI, a city in the Chinese province of Kiang-su. The 
native city of Shanghai is situated in 31° 15' N., 121° 27' E. 
and stands on the left or W. bank of the Hwang-p’u river, about 
12 m. from the point where that river empties itself into the 
estuary of the Yangtsze-kiang. The walls which surround it 
are about 3J m. in circumference,and are pierced by seven gates. 
The streets and thoroughfares may be said to illustrate all Ae 
1 worse features of Chinese cities ; while the want of any building 
i of architectural or antiquarian interest robs the city of any 
i redeeming traits. On the E. face of the city, between the walls 
! and the river, stands the principal suburb, off which the native 
! shipping lies anchored. Situated in the extreme E. portion of the 
‘ province of Kiang-su, and possessing a good and commodious 
anchorage, as well as an easy access to the ocean, it forms toe 
principal port of central China. From the W. wall of the city 
there stretches a rich alluvial plain extending over 415,000 sq. m., 
which is intersected by waterways and great chains of lakes 
and bears a population of 800 lo the sq. m. The products of this 
fertile district, as well as the teas and silks of more distant 
regions, find their natural outlet at Shanghai, llie looms of 
Suchow and the tea plantations of Ngan-hui, together with the 
rice of this “ garden of China,” for many years before treaty days, 
supplied the Shanghai junks with their richest freight. But 
though thus favourably situated as an emporium of trade, 
Shanghai did not attract the attention of foreign diplomatists 
until the outbreak of the War of 1841, when the iiihabitants 
purchased protection from the attacks of Admiral Parker by 
the payment of a ransom of £145,000. In toe Nuking ttoaty, 
which was signed in the following year, Shanghai was incluiM 
among the four new ports which were thrown open to trade. 
In 1843 Captain (afterwards Sir) George Balfour was appomtM 
British consul, and it was on his motion that the site of the 
present English settlement, which is bounded on the N. by the 
Suchow creek, on the S. by the Yang-king canal, and on the E. 
by the river, was chosen. The site, thus defined on ita torce 
sides (on the W. no boundary was marked out), is toree-fiftos of 
a mile in length, and was separated from the native city by a 
narrow strip of land which was subsequently selected as toe site 
of the French settlement. Later again the Americans established 
themselves on the other side of the Suchow creek, on a piece of 
land fronting on the river, which there makes a sharp turn in an 
easterly direction. 

A handsome bund runs along the river frontage of the thiw 
foreisn settlements, and the public bmldmgs, espraally to* 
bS *rti:ment,’a,e large ind fine. The “toedral, wlnc^ 
built m the Gothic Htyle, is a notable example oi Sir G. OUt^ 
Scott's skill, and the munici^ offices, club-houae an^topit als^a re 
all admirable in their way. The chmate is somewhat trying, btog 
hai lies low, and, though the early winter u enjoyable, snow and iM 
Ling occasionally seen, the summer months 
Cholera occurs in the native city every summer, malarial 
exists and dysentery U apt to become chronic in spring and autumn 
O^^LouLo’i toeSdenWngeaof temperaturc-afaS*0“ ^ 30* 
taking place in a few hours-and the 

SmaUpL is endemic in the Chinese city during toe autira «md 
winter, and enteric is common in tlic autumn. In toe foragn 
settlements, owing to sanitary enactments, cholera “ 

Europeans who adopt oriinary 

fear trwn the climate oI Shanghai (China Sea Directory, vo|. m., 
ed. 1904). , I j a. 

At first merchants appeared disinclined 
of the opportunities offered them at Shangf^. 
of toe fiwt year of its history as an open port Shanghw co^ 
count only 23 foreign residents and families, t conrolar 
II merchants’ houses, and 2 Protestant missionaries. Only 
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f<wty-four fon^ veMek had arrived during the same period.” ‘ 
By degrees, however, the manifold advantages as a port of rtade 
itfuiftiiHf d Iry SJifittjfhfti cittrBiCt^ in6rchfliits b11 UfttionAlitics j 
smdfr^ the banks of the Hwang-p’u arose handsome (hvcllij^- 
houses, which have converted a reed-covered swamp into one of 
the finest cities in the Kast. 

The number of foreigners, other than British, who took up 
their atxxte in the British settlement at Shanghai made it soon 
necessary to adopt some more catholic form of government than 
that supplied by a British consul who had control only over British 
subjects, and by common agreement a committee of residents, 
consisting of a chairman and six members, was elected by the 
renters of land for the purposes of general municipal administra¬ 
tion. It was expected when the council was formed that the 
three settlements—the British, French and Americans—would 
have been incorporated into one municipality, but international 
jealousy prevented the fulfilment of the scheme, and it was not 
until i86j that the Americans threw in their lot with the British. 
In 1853 the pro.sperity of the settlements received a .severe check 
in consequence of the capture of the native city by the T’ai-p’ing 
rebels, who held possession of the walls from September in that 
year to February 1855. This incident, though in many ways 
(lisastrous, was the cause of the establishment of the foreign 
customs service, which has proved of such inestimable advantage 
to the Chinese government. The confusion into which the customs 
system was thrown by the occupation of the city by the rebels 
induced the Chinese authorities to request the consuls of Great 
Britain, France and the United States to nominate three officers 
to superintend the collection of the revenue. This arrangement 
was found to work so well that on the reoccupation of the city 
the native authorities proposed that it should be made permanent, 
and H. N. Lay, of the British consular service, was in consequence 
appointed inspector of the Shanghai customs. The results of Mr 
Lay’s administration proved so successful that when arranging 
the terms of the treaty of 1858 the Chinese willingly assented 
to the application of the same system to all the treaty ports, 
and Mr lay was thereupon appointed inspector-general of 
maritime customs. On the retirement of Mr Lay in 1862 Sir 
Robert Hart was appointed to the post. 

From tftj6 to 1864 the trade of Shanghai vasstly increased, and its 
prosperity culminated between i86o and 1864, when tl>e influx of 
Chinese into the foreign settlement in consecjuence of the advance 
B. of the T'ai-p'mg rebels added enormously to tlte value of land. 
Both in i860 and again in 1861 tfie rebels advanced to the walls of 
Shanghai, but were driven back by the British troops and volunteers, 
aided by the naval forces of Enaland and France. It was in this 
connexion that General Gordon assumed the command of the Chinese 
force, which under his direction gave a reality to the boastful title 
of " ever-victorious army " it had assumed under the two American 
adventurers Ward and Burgevinc. To Shanghai the successful 
emrations of Gordon brought temporarily di.sastrons consequences. 
With the disappevancG of the T’ai-p'ings the refugees returned to 
their homes, leaving whole quarters .deserted. The loss thus in¬ 
flicted on the municipahty was very considerable, and was intensified 
by a commercial crisis in cotton and tea, in Iwth of which there had 
bmn a great deal of over-speculation. But, though the abnormal 
prosperity was thus suddenly brought to an end, tlir genuine trade 
of the port has steadily advanced, subject of course to occasional 
fluctuations. For example, in 1880 the value of trade was ,^8,223,017, 
and in 1908 it was £40,400.000. The total bnrthcn of foreign steamers 
which entered and cleared at Shanghai during 1884 was 3,145,242 
tons, while in 1908 it was over 13,000,000 tons. The principal 
items of import are cotton yams, metals, sugar, petroleum and 
cool; of export, silk, representing in value 34 % of the total exports, 
cotton, tea, rice, hides and skins, wool, wheat and beans. Groat 
Britain and the British colonies supply nearly 31 % of the imports, 
Japan I2t%, and the United States 12%; and of the exports 
Great Britain and the British colonies take 18 %, the United States 
12 % and japan lo %. Shanghai, moreover, is not only a port of 
trade, but is rapidly becoming a large manufacturing and industrial 
centre. In this category the first place must be given to cotton 
mills, which, though not very numerous, give promise of con¬ 
siderable development, llie (lemand in China for cotton yam, 
chiefly the produce of the Bombay mills, has been stoidily on the 
increase. On the other hand, China produces raw cotton in indefinite 
quantity, and has hitherto been the main source of supply for the 
fapanese mills. Cloth weaving has been fried in two of the mills, 
bat abandoned in favour of spinning. Next in importance is the 
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reeling of silk cocoems by nuudunery. This is gradually supplanting 
the wasteful method of native reeling, giving a much better finish^ 
and consequently more valuable article. Shanghai also contains 
three large estabUshments for docking, repairing and building ships. 
.Among minor industries are match uctories, rice and paper miUs, 
ice, cigarette, piano, carriage and furniture factories, wood carving, 
Ac. 

The vastness of British interests in Cliina and tlie large Bntish 
wpuiation at Shanghai gave rise in 1865 to the establishment of a 
Bntish supreme court for China and Japan, Sir Edmund Homby, 
then judge of the British court at Constantinople, being the first 
judge ajipomted to the new office. Now, by virtue of extra-tem- 
tonal efauses in the various treaties, all foreigners, subjects of any 
treaty power, are exempted from the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
authorities, and made justiciable only before their own officials. 
As there are now fourteen treaty powers represented at Shanghai, 
there are consequently fourteen distinct courts sitting skle by side, 
each administering the law of its own nationality. In addition, there 
IS also a Chinese court, commonly called the Mixed Court, though 
It is no more mixed than any of the others in an international sense, 
except that a foreign assessor sits with the Chinese judge in cases 
where any of his own nationahty are uitcrested as plamtifig. At 
first sight tills arrangement seems somcwliat compheated, but thi 
principle is .simple enough, viz. that a deiendant must always Ik- 
sued in the court of Ids own nationality. In criminal cases there is, 
of course, no difficulty. For the British, English law alone prevails, 
and they can only be tried and punished in the British court, and so 
on for every nationahty. In civil cases, where both jiarties are «t 
the same nationality, there is also no dilliculty, e.g. lor British sub¬ 
jects the Bntish court is the forum, for German subjects it is thi 
German court. In cases involving cross actions with mutual accounts, 
say between an Englishman and a German, if tlie German constitutes 
himself jilamtifi he must sue his opponent before tlic British court, 
and vice versa. The greatest anomaly, however, m respect ot 
the government of Shanghai is the local municipal control, 'I'his 
IS exercised by the foreign community as a whole without rcgaril to 
nationality, and is a share of the power which properly belonged to 
the' Clunese local autliorities, but which by convention or usage 
they have allowed to fall into foreign hands. It is exercised only 
witldn the area termed the foreign .settlements, which were originally 
nothing more than the " area set apart for the residence of lorcigii 
mercliants." Of these " settlements " there were and are still onlj 
tliree—the Bntish, acquired in 1845, the French, acqmred m 1849, 
and the Amencan,acquired in 1862. At an early dale, as a foreign 
town liegan to sjiriiig uj), the neces.sity of liaviiig some autlionty 
lo lay out and jiave streets, to build drains, &c. ,for the common 
benefit, became evident, and as the Chinese authorities slurked tlie 
work and the expense, Uie foreigners resolved to tax themselves 
voluntanly, and ajijiointed a committee oi works to see the nioiiei 
properly laid out. In 1854 the consuls of Great Britain, France 
ami the United States drew up a joint code of regulations applicable 
to both tile then settlements, British and French, which being ratified 
by the respective govcnimciits became biiidiiig on their rcsjiective 
subjects. The two areas thus became an mtcrnabonal settlement, 
and the subjects of all three nationalities—the only powers then 
interested—acquired the same jirivileges and liecame liable to the 
same burdens. The code thus settled was acquiesced m by the 
Chinese authorities and by other nationalities as they came in, and 
It conferred on the foreign community local self-government, prai • 
bcally free from official control of any description. In 1863 the area 
covered by the regulations was extended by the addition of the 
.American settlement, which meanwlule had been obtained by that 
government Irom the Chinese. But about tlie same time, 1862, tke 
French decided to withdraw from the joint arrangement, and pro¬ 
mulgated a .set of municqial regulations of their own applicable 
to the French area. These regulations differed from those appli¬ 
cable to the joint settlement, in that a general supervision over 
municijial affairs was vested m the French consul-general, tus 
approval being made necessary to all votes, resolutions, &c.,of the 
ratepayers Ixilore they could be enforced at law. Since the above 
date there have, consequently, been two municipalities at Shanghai, 
the French and the amalgamated British and Amencan settlements, 
to wliich tlie original regularions continued to apply. The area of 
the latter now amounts to some 9 or 10 sq. ni. The regula 
tions have been altered and amended from time to time, and 
they have been accepted expres.sly or Impliedly by all tlie treaty 
powers which have since come into the field, llie settlements have 
thus lost their original character of British or American, and become 
entirely cosmojiqUtau. The consuls of all the treaty powers rank 
equally, and claim to have an equal voice in municipal affairs with 
the British or American consuls. 

The powers of self-government thus conferred on the foreign 
community consist in exclusive police control within the area, in 
draining, lighting, maintenance of streets and roads, making and 
enforcement of sanitary regulations, control of markets, dairies 
and so forth. To meet these expenses the foreign ratepayers are 
authorized to levy taxes on land and houses, to levy wharf^e dues 
on goods landed or shipjied, and to charge licence fees. Taxes 
are jiayable by every one living within the settlements, Chinese 
included, though the hitter have no voice in the local administration. 
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The executive is entrusted to a municipal council of nine, elected 
annually from among the general body of foreign ratepayers, 
irrespective of nationality. The legislative function is exercised 
by all ratepayers possessing a certain pecuniary qualification 
in public meeting assembled. Proxies tor absentee landlords 
are allowed. One such public meeting must be held annually to 
pass the budget and fix the taxation for the year. No oAicial 
sanction is required, and no veto is allowed for such money votes. 
Special meetings may be held at any time for special purposes. 
.New legislation of a general kind requires to be approved by all the 
treaty powers in order to be binding on their several nationalities, 
but within certain limits the ratepayers can pass by-laws which 
do not require such sanction. The trench municipality is worked 
on similar lines, except that every vote and every disbursement of 
money is subject to the approval of the French consul-general. 
The executive council consists of eight memliers, four of whom 
must be French and four may be foreign. The French consul-general 
is chairman ex officio, so that the control in any case is French and 
practically official. 

Both settlements were originally intended for the residence of 
foreign merchants only, but as the advantages of living under 
foreign protection became evident by reason of the security it 
gave from arbitrary taxation and arrest, Chinese la-gan to flock 
in. This movement has continued, and is now particularly notice¬ 
able in tlie cases of retired ofiicials, many of whom have made 
Shanghai their home. The total native population in the settle¬ 
ments by the census of 1805 was 286,7.'>3. and the estimated popula¬ 
tion of the native city was 125,000, making a total for all Shanghai 
of 411,755. The census of the foreign population m 1005 showed 
3713 British, 2157 Japanese. 1320 Portuguese, 001 Americans, 
785 Germans and 368 Indians, out ot a total ol 11,407. The magni¬ 
tude of the foreign interests invested in Shanghai may lie gathered 
from the following rough summary : Assessed value of land in 
settlements registered as foreign-owned £5,.5oo,ooo ; docks, wharves 
and other industrial pubhc companies—market value of stock, 
£2,250,000: private property estimated £1,500,000 — total 

£0,250,000. This is exclusive of banks, shipping and insurance 
companies, and other institutions which draw profits from other 
places tiesides Slianghai. 

SHANHAI-KWAN, a garrison town in the extreme east of the 
province of Oiih-li, China. Pop. about .30,000. It Ls .situated 
at the point where the range of hills carrj'ing the Great Wall of 
China dips to the sea, leaving a kwan or pass of limited extent 
lietwccn China proper anil Manchuria. It i.s thus an important 
military' station, and the thoroughfare of trade hetw-een Man¬ 
churia and the great plain of China. The Imperial Northern 
railway from Tientsin and Taku, 174 m. from the former, runs 
through the pass, and skirts the shore of the Gulf of Liao-tung as 
far as the treaty port of Niu-ehw'ang, where it connects with the 
railways leading from Port Arthur to the Siberian main line. 
The pass formed the southern limit of the Russian sphere of 
influence as defined in the convention lietw'een Great Britain and 
Russia ot the 28th of April i8qi>. 

SHANKARSETT, JAGANNATH (1800-1865), the recognized 
leader of the Hindu community' of Bombay for more than 
forty years, was born in 1800 into a family of goldsmiths of the 
Daivadny'a caste. Unlike his forefathers, he eng.iged in com¬ 
merce, and soon acquired what was in those days a large fortune, 
a great part of which he devoted to the good of the public. So 
high was his credit that Arabs, Afghans and other foreign 
merchants chose to place their treasures in his custody ratlier 
than yvith the banks. Foreseeing the need of better methods of 
education, he became one ot tlie founders of the School Society 
and the Native School of Bombay, the first of its kbd in Western 
India, which in 1824 developed into the Bombay Native In¬ 
stitution, and again in 1840 into the Board of Education which 
preceded the Elphinstone Educational Institution founded in 1856. 
When the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society first opened 
their'girls’ schools, in spite of strong opposition of the Hindu 
community, he set the good example of providing another girls’ 
school entirely at his private cost. His zeal for progrc.5S was also 
shown in his starting the English Schooj, the S^skrit Seminary 
and the Sanskrit Library, all in Girgaum. To Jagannath 
Shankarsett and his public-spirited friends, Sir George Birdwood 
and Dr Bhau Daji, Bombay is also indebted for the reconstruc¬ 
tion which, beginning in 1857, gradually changed a close network 
of lanes and streets into a spacious and airy city, adorned with 
fine avenues and splendid buildings. He was the first Indian 
to be nominated to the legislative council of Bombay under tlie 


Act of 1861. While his influence was used by Sir John Malcolm 
to induce the Hindus to acquiesce in the suppression of suttee or 
widow-burning, his own community remember gratefully that 
to him^hey owe the cremation ground at Sonapur. He died 
at Bombay on the 3tst of July i8(>5, regretted by aJl classes of 
society, who, about a year before his death, in a public meeting 
assembted at the Town Hall, voted a marble statue to perpetuate 
his memory. 

SHANKLIN, a watering-place in the Isle of Wight, England, 
8J m. S. of Ryde by rail. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4533. 
It is beautifully situated on the cliffs bordering the S.E. coast, 
and is sheltered W. by high-lying downs. The church of St John 
the Baptist is Perpendicular. There are several modem churches 
and chapls, numerous villa.s, a pier and a lift connecting the 
town with the esplanade beneath the cliff. The picturesque 
winding chasm of Shanklin Chine breaches the cliffs S. of the 
town. 

SHANKON, CHARLES HAZELWOOD (1865- ). English 

artist, wa.s bom at Sleaford in Lincolnshire, the son of the Rev. 
Frederic Shannon. He attended the Lamlieth school of art, and 
w^ subsequently considerably influenced by his friend Charles 
Ricketts and by the example of the great Venetians. In his early 
work he was addicted to a heavy low tone, which he aliandoned 
subsequently for clearer and more transparent colour. He 
achieved great success with his portraits and his Giotgionesque 
figure compositions, which are marked by a classic sense of style, 
and with his etchings and litliographic designs. The Dublin 
Municipal Gallery' owns his circular composition “ The Bunch of 
(■rapes ” and “ The Lady with the Green Kan'” (portrait ot Mrs 
Hacon). His “Study in Grey” is at the Munich Gallery, a 
“ Portrait of Mr Staats Forlies ” at Bremen, and a “ Souvenir 
of Van Dyck ” at Mellmume. One of his most remarkable 
pictures is “ The Toilet of Venus ” in the colleetion of Lord 
Northcliffe. Complete sets of his lithographs and etchings have 
Ixien acquired by the British Museum and the Berlin and Dresden 
print rooms. He was awarded a first-rlass gold medal at Munich 
in r8()5 and a first-class silver medal in Pans in iqoo. 

SHANNON, JAMES JEBUSA (1862- ), Anglo-American 

artist, was born at Auburn, New York, in 1862, and at the age of 
eight was taken by his parents to Canada. When he was sixteen, 
he went to England, where he studied at South Kensington, and 
after three years won the gold medal (or figure painting. His 
portrait of the Hon. Horatia Stojiford, one of the (jueen’s maids 
of honour, attracted attention at the Royal Academy in i88t, 
and in 1887 his portrait of Henry Vigne in hunting costume was 
one of the suece.s.ses of the exhibition, subsequently scouring 
medals for the artist at Paris, Berlin and Vienna. He soon 
Irecame one of the leading portrait painters in London. He was 
one of the first members of the New English Art Club, and in 
i8q7 was elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and 
R.A. in iqog. His picture, “ The Flower Girl,” was bought in 
1901 for the National Caller)’ of British Art. 

SHANNON, the principal river of Ireland. It flows with a 
bow-shaped cour.se from N. to S. and S.W., from the N.W. part 
of the island to its mouth in the Atlantic on the S.W. coast, with 
a length of about 240 m. and a drainage area of 4544 sq. m. 
Rising in county Cavan in some small pools at the foot of Cuilcagh 
Mountain, the Shannon crosses county Leitrim, traversing the 
first of a series of large lakes. Lough Allen (g m. in length). It 
then separates county Roscommon on the right (W.)bank from 
counties Leitrim, I.4)ngford, Westmeath and King’s County on 
the left. In this part of its course it forms Loughs Boderg 
(7 m. long), Forbes (3 m.) and Ree (18 m.), and receive.s from 
W. the river Boyle and from E. the Inny, while in county Long¬ 
ford it is joined by the Royal Canal. It now separates county 
Galway on the right from King’s County and county Tipperaiy ; 
receiving the Suck from W. and the Brosna from E., and forming 
Lough Derg (2^ m.). Dividing county Clare from counties 
Tipperary and Limerick, the Shannon reaches the city of Limerick 
as a broad and noble river, and debouches upon w estuary 60 m. 
in length with a direction nearly E. and W. This divides county 
Qare on the right from counties Limerick and Kerry on the Ifft. 
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A wide branch estuary, that of the Fergus, joins from N., and the 
rivers Mulkear, Maigm and Deel enter from S. From Lough 
Allen to Limerick, where the Shannon becoipes tidal, its fall is 
144 ft. With the assistance of short canals the river is navipble 
for light vessels to Lough Allen, and for small steamers to Athlone; 
while Limerick is accessible for large vessels. The salmon¬ 
fishing is famous ; trout are also taken in the loughs and tributary 
streams. Carrick-on-.Shunnon, Athlone, Killaloe, and Castle- 
connel are favourite stations for sportsmen. The scenery is 
generally pleasant, and on the loughs, with their deeply indented 
shores and numerous islands, often very beautiful. These islands 
are in several cases sites of early religious settlements, while of 
those on the river-banks the most noteworthy is that of the seven 
churches of Clonmacnoise. 

SHANS, a collective name, probably from Chinese Shan-Ut, 
Shan-ym (SAan mountain ”), “highlanders,” given by the 
Burmese to ail the tribes of Thai stock subject to the former 
kingdom of Burma (see Shan States below). The Shans call 
themselves Tai or Punong; while the Chinese call them Pai 
or Pai-yi. Among them exist the purest types of the Thai race. 
They are found all over the province of Yunnan and in the border¬ 
land between (hina and Burma. Politically, where not under the 
direct control of Chinese magistrates, the tribes are organized 
under their own chiefs, who are recognized by the Chine.se 
government and endowed with official rank and title. I n Burmese 
such native chiefs are termed Scaubwa. 

I'or the history of the Thai race see Thais. See also Laos, Miaotze, 
L01.OS. Also A. R. Colquhoun, Amongst llw Shans (1885) ; H. 
Aymonier, " Les Tchaine.H," in Revuf dc I'htstotre dcs religions lot 
i8i»l. 

8HAN-SI, a northern province of China, bounded N. by 
Mongolia, E. by Chih-li, S. by Ho-nan, and W. by Shen-si. 
Estimates of its area vary from 66,000 to ijt,ooo sq. m. and it has 
besides its capital, Tai-yuen Fu (pop. 230,000), eight prefectural 
cities. The population is returned as 12,200,000. It includes, 
in the northern districts, about 500,000 Mongols. The con¬ 
figuration of Shan-si is noteworthy, forming, from its southern 
frontier as far north as Ning-wu Fu—an area of about 30,000 
sq. m.—a plateau 2600 to 6000 ft. above the level of the sea, the 
whole of which is one vast coal-field. North and west the plateau is 
bounded by high mountain ranges trending south-west and north¬ 
east. Down the central line of the province from north to south 
lies a series of deep dcprc.ssions, all of which are ancient lake 
basins. But though forming a series these lakes were nut 
formerly connected with each other, some being separated from 
those next adjoining by high ridges, and being drained by 
different rivers and in different directions. The Fen-ho, the largest 
river in Shan-si, with a general S.S.W. direction, and the Chin-ho, 
also a considerable stream, are both tributaries of the Yellow 
river. 

Shan-si is one of the most remarkable coal and iron regions in 
the world, a veritable second Pennyslvania, and Baron von Riclitho- 
. I fen gave it as his opinion that the world, at the present 
cnaZ-fltM consumption of coal, could be supplied for thousands 

‘ of years Irom Shan-si alone. In the south the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tsi-chow Fu abounds in Ixith coal and iron, and 
has prolxibly, partly through being within reach of the populous 
plain of Hwai-king Fu, of the Yellow nver, of Tno-kow Chin and 
Sew-wu Hien (the sliipping places for Tientsin and the Grand 
Canal) and of Ho-nan Fu, furnislieil more iron to the Chinese than 
any other region of a similar extent in the empire. The iron is of 
great purity and easily fusible, while clay and .sand for crucibles, 
moulds, Ac., and a su^rior anthracite coal, lie ready to hand. The 
coal is of two kinds, bituminous and anthracite, the line of demar- 
catitm between the two being formed by the hills which are the 
continuation of the Ho-sban range, the fields of bituminous coal 
twing west of these hills, and those of anthracite east. In the 
neighbourhood of P'ing-ting Chow the extent of tlie coal-field is 
incalculable; and speaking of the whole plateau, Baron von Rich¬ 
thofen says : " These extraordinary conditions, for which 1 know no 
parallel on the globe, will eventually give rise to some curious 
features in mining. It may Iw predicted that, if a railway should 
ever be built from the plain to this region, . . . branches of it will 
be constructed within the body of one or other of these beds of 
anthracite, which are among tlie tliichest and must valuable known 
anywhere, and continue for miles underneath the hills west of the 
present coal-lwlt of Ping-ting Chow. Such a tunnel would allow of 
putting the produce of the various coal-beds immediately on rail¬ 


road Mrts destiny for distant places.” These mines ate worked bv 
the Peking Syndicate, who have gained a concession to devetoo 
toem and Imve a railway to connect their workings with the Lu- 
Han trunk hne, which traverses the east of the province 
Salt is produced in the prefecture of P'ing-yang in the south of 
the province, both from a salt lake and from the alluvial soil 
in the neighbourhood of the FIn-ho. Shan-si produces cereab 
tobacco, cotton and sometimes rice, but in agricultural products 
the province is poor; the means of transport are rude and in¬ 
sufficient. The people of Shan-si are great traders, and nearly 
all the commerce of southern Mongolia is in tlieir hands. A 
railway connecting the capital with Pekin was opened in 1908. 
The only wagon road leading into and through Shan-si is the 
great highway from Peking to Si-gan Fu, which enters Shan-si 
west of Chfng-ting Fu, and leaves the province at Tung-kwan 
at the great bend of the Hwang-ho. Transport is chiefly on the 
backs of camels, mules and asses. The province suffered from 
a terrible famine in 1878-1879, about which time Protestant 
missionaries began work in the capital. In the north, beyond 
the Great Wall, is the city of Kwei-hwa-Cheng (pop. about 
200,000), formerly the residence of the grand Lama of Mongolia; 
it has many Lama monasteries. 


Shan-si university, one of the be.st equipped in China, owes 
its existence to the Boxer rising. Certain Protestant missionary 
bodies in the province refused to accept the compensation 
awarded them for damage to their property, and at their request 
the money was devoted to the foundation of a university, the 
missionaries being guaranteed for ten years the control of the 
western side of the education given therein. 

See Richard's Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908), § i, ch. iii. anil the authorities there cited. 


SHAN STATES, a collection of semi-independent states on the 
E. frontier of Upper Burma inhabited by the Shan or Thai race. 
The Shan States have a total area of 57,915 sq. m. and a total 
population (iqoi) of 1,137,444. There are six states under the 
supervision of the superintendent of the N. Shan States, and 
37 under the superintendent and political officer of the S. .Shan 
States. In addition, two states are under the commissioner 
of the Mandalay division, namely, Tikamti LGng on the N. of 
Myitkyina district and Mong Mit which is temporarily admin¬ 
istered as a subdivision of the Ruby Mines district; and two 
states, Sinkaling Hkamti and Hsawng Hsup, near Manipur, are 
under the supervision of the commissioner of the.Sagaing division. 
There are besides a number of Shan States beyond the border of 
Burma, which are tributary to China, though China exercises 
an authority which is little more than nominal. The British 
.Shan States were tributary to Burma and came under British 
control at the time of the annexation of Upper Burma. They rank 
as British territory, not as native states. By section 11 'of the 
JlurmuLaws Act 1898, the civil,crirainal and revenue administra¬ 
tion of each state is vested in the chief, subject to the restriction 
specified in the sanad or order of appointment granted to him. 
Under the same section the law to be administered is the 
customary' law of each state so far as it is in accordance with 
justice, and not opposed to the spirit of the law in British India. 

Physical Fca/iirfs.—The shape of the Shan Slates is roughly that 
of a triangle, witli its liase on the plains of Burma and its apex on 
the Mekong river. The Shan plateau is properly only the country 
between the Salween and Irrawaddy nvers. On the W. it is abruptly 
marked by the long Une of hiUs, which begin about Bhamo and 
run S. till they sink into the plains of Lower Burma. On the E. 
it is no less sharply defined by the deep and narrow nft of the 
Salween. The average height of the plateau is between 2000 and 
30W ft., but It is seamed and ribbed by mountain ranges, which 
split up and run into one another. On the N. the Shan States are 
barred across by the E. and W. ranges which follow the line of the 
Namtu. The huge mass of Loi Ling, gooo ft., projects S. from this, 
and from either side of it and to the S. extends the wide plain which 
extends down to Mong Nai. The highest peaks are in the N. and the 
S. Loi Ling is the liighest point W. of the Salween, and in Kokang 
and other parts of N. Hsenwi there are many peaks above 7000 ft. 
The majority of the intermediate parallel ranges liavc an average 
of between 3000 and 5000 ft. with peaks rising to over. 6000. The 
country beyond the &lween is a mass of broken hills, ranging in 
the S. towards the Meuam from 2000 to 3000 ft., while in the N. 
towards the Wa states they average from 5000 to 7000. Several 
peaks rise to 8000 ft. such as Loi Haw (8102). The climate varies 
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consddcrably. From December to March it is cool everywhere, and 
10® of frost are experienced mi the open downs. The hot season 
temperature is 80® to 90®, using to 100® in the Salween valley. 
The rains begin about the end of April, but are not continual tul 
August, which is usually the wettest month. They last until the 
end of October or beginning of November. The annual rainfall 
varies from 60 in. in the broader valleys to 100 on the higher 
mountains. 

Rocs and Language. —According to the census of 1901 there were 
787,087 Sbans (see above) in Burma. The Thai or Tai, as they call 
themselves, were first known to the Bunnese as Taroks or Tarets. 
The original home of the Thai race was S.W. China, or rather that 
w<as the region where they attained to a marked separate develop¬ 
ment as a people. It is probable that their first settlement in Burma 
proper was in the Shweli valley, and that from this centre they 
radiated at a comparatively recent date N., W. and S.E. through 
Upper Burma into Assam. It is supposed that the Thai race boasts 
of rej)resentatives across the whole breadth of Indo-Cluna, from the 
Brahmaputra as far as tlic gulfs of Siam and Tongking; that it 
numbers among its members not only the Shans proper, the Laos 
and the Siamese, but also the Muongs of French Indo-China, the 
Hakas of S. China, and the Li, the inhabitants of the intenor of the 
far Eastern island of Hainan in the China seas. But no exhaustive 
survey of the Thai ha.s yet been accomplished. For the purposes of 
Burma they be divided into the N.W., the N.E., the E. and the 
S. Shans. The Siamese and the Laos are the principal representatives 
of the S. division. Siamese are found in considerable numbers in 
the districts of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui in the Tenassenm 
division. The total at the time of the census of 1901 was 31,800, 
wliile that of the Laos was 1047. The country of the E. Shans lies 
between the Rangoon-Mandalay railway and the Mekong, and is 
liounded roughly on the N. and S. by l^e 22nd and 20th parallels 
uf latitude. It includes the S. Shan States, and comprises the 
country of the Lii and the Hkun of the slates of Kfingtfing and 
KSnghiing. Linguistically the connexion between the latter two 
races and the Laos i.s very close, but apparently the racial affinity 
]s not sufficiently near to justify the classification of the Hkun and 
the Lii with the S. Thai. The N.W. Shan region is the area ex¬ 
tending from Bhamo to Assam between the 23rd and 28ih parallels 
<>1 latitude. It corresponds more or less with those portions of 
Katha, Myitkyina, Bhamo and Upper Chindwm districts which at 
one time or other during the palmy days of the Shan dominion 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sawbwa of Mogaung. The 
N.K. Shans arc the Chinese-Shans who arc found where Upiier 
Burma and the N. Shan .sbites border on China. 

The Thai language may be divided into two sub-groups, the N. 
and the S. The S. includes Siamese, Lao, Lu and Hkun ; the N., 
the three forms of Shan, namely, N. Burmese-SIian, S.-Burmese 
Shan and Cliincse-Shan with Hkamti and Ahom. The vernacular of 
the people wlio are directly known in Burma as Shan is S. Burmesc- 
Shan. Tills language is isolating and polytonic. It jiossesses five 
tones, a mastery of which is a sine qud non if the language is to be 
jiropcrly learnt. It is exhaustively descrilied in the works of Dr 
Cushing. The Shans are a peaceful race, lond of trading. During 
the past decade the trade with Burma has increased very largely, 
and with tlic construction of the railway to Lashio a still further 
increase may Ik* exjiected m the N. states. The cultivation of wheal 
and jiotatoes in the S. states promise them wealth also when a 
railway funushes them means of getting the produce out of the 
country. Since 1893 the peace of the Shan States has been practi¬ 
cally undisturlied. 

S<^ Ney Elias, Introduciorv Sketch of the History of the Shans in 
Upper hurmah and West V'Mw-nan (Calcutta, 187^ ; Cushing, Shan 
Dtetwnary (Introduction); Bock, Temples and Elephants ; Sir A. 
Phayre, History of Burmah; A. R. Colquhoun, Acr^s Chrys/ 
(London, 1883), and Amongst the Shans (1885); Diguet, Etude de la 
langue Thai (Pans, 1896). (J. Sc.) 

SHAN-TUNG (“ East of the Mountains ”), a maritime province 
of (liina, bounded N. by the province of Chih-ii and the Gulf 
of Chih-li, E. by the Yellow Sea, S. by Kiang-su and the Yellow 
Sea and W. by Chih-li. Area about 56,000 sq. m., population 
(estimated) 37,500,000. It is the most densely inhabited part 
of China, and is celebrated as the native province both of Con¬ 
fucius and Mencius. It is divided into ten prefectures, with as 
many prefectural cities, of which Chi-nan Fu provincial 

capital, is the chief. 

The physical features of the province are very plainly marked. 
The centre and eastern arc occupied by mountain ranges running 
N.E. and S.W., between which lie fertile valleys, while the north¬ 
western, southern and western portions form part of llie great 
deltaic plain of the north of China. The mountainou.s region pro¬ 
jects seaward beyond the normal coast line forming a large peninsula, 
the shores of which are deeply indented and conts^ some good 
harbours, such as that of Kiao-chow. The most considerable lange 
of mountains occupies the centre of the province, the highest peak 
being the Tai-shan (5060 ft.), a mountain famous in Chinese history' 
for more than 4000 years, and to which hundreds of pilgrims 


annually resort. The Lao-shan, east of Kiao-chow, fringes the 
south-eastern coast for about 18 m. With the exception of the 
Hwang-ho, which traverses the province in a north-easterly direction 
to the sja, there aT% no large rivers in Shan-tung, Itie most con¬ 
siderable are the Wei, which flows into the Gulf of Chih-h; the 
1 -ho, which empbc's into a lake lying east of tlie Grand Canal; and 
the Ta-wen, wluch rises at tlie southern foot of the I-sham Mountains 
and terminates in the Grand Canal. The canal traverses the pro¬ 
vinces S. to N. east of the mountun region. I'herc are several 
lakes, notably the Tu-shan Hu, wliich borders on the Grand Canal 
m the south-west. The fauna includes wild boan, wolves, foxes, 
badgers, partridges, quails and snipe. Cotton, rilk, coal, gram, &c. 
arc produced in the fertile tracts in the neighbourhood of the lakes. 
Not being a loess region, the mountains are unproductive, and yield 
only brushwood and grass, while the plain to the north is so Im¬ 
pregnated with salt that it is almost valueless, especially near the 
sea, for agricultural purposes. The valleys between the mountains 
and the jilain to the south-west are, how'ever, extremely rich and 
fertile. 

The chief wealth of Shan-tung consist.s in its minerals, the principal 
of which is coal. Several coal-fields are worked ; the most considerable 
Ues m the valley of tlic Lao-lu nver in the centre of the province. 
Another large field lies on the plain a little to the south of l-chow Ku 
in the south. A third field is in the district of Wei Hien to the 
north: and a fourth in the neighbourhood of 1 Hien in tlie south¬ 
west. Iron ore, ironstone, gold, galena, lead and copper are also 
found in considerable quantities in many (listricts. 

Agricultural products are wheat, millet, Indian corn, pulse, 
arrowroot and many varieties of fruits and vegetables. Rice is 
grown in the extreme south of the province. Among trees, stunted 
pines, dwarf oaks, poplars, willows and the cypre&s arc fairly plentiful. 
The castor-oil plant is common, and the wax tree grows plentifully 
in the neighbourhood of Lai-yang in the east, giving rise to a con¬ 
siderable trade in the wax produced by the wax insects. Unlike 
tiiose of their kind in Szc Ch'uen, the wax insects ot Shan-tung breed 
and become productive in the same distncis. They are placed upon 
the trees m the spring, and at the close of the summer they void a 
jieculiar substance wliicb when melted forms wax. In the autumn 
they are taken off the trees, and are preserved witlun doors until 
the following sjmng. Sericulture is an important industry. The 
worms arc fed in the west on mulberry leaves, in the east on thosi* 
of the dwarf oak, the material made from the silk produced from 
the oak-fed worms being know'n as pongee or Chifu silk, 'rhe worm 
itself, after the cocoon has been used, is eaten and is csleemed a 
delicacy. 

Besides Chi-nan Fu, the provincial capital, other inland 
cities are Tsao-Chow Fu (pop. 150,000) on the Grand Canal 
(an industrial centre) and Wei-hsien (100,000), a commercial 
centre. The ports of Shan-tung include Chifu, Wei-hai-wei and 
Kiao-chow (Tsing-tao), all separately noticed. 

As part of compensation for the murder of two German 
missionaries in 1897 in this province—I^rotestant mission work 
in Shan-tung dates from i860—the Germans took possession on 
lease of the port of Kiao-chow, 300 m. N, of Shanghai, a 36 hours’ 
run by steamer, with which were associated many railway and 
mining rights in the district. In fulfilment of these rights a 
railway has been constructed connecting Kiao-chow with Chinan- 
fu, the capital; there it connects with another railway crossing 
the province north to south and forming part of the Tientsin 
and Chin-kiang line. In consequence of this acquisition of 
territory' by (termany and the subsequent seizure of Port Arthur 
by Russia, Great Britain accepted the lease of Wei-hai-wei on 
the same terms. The convention confirming this arrangement 
was signed on the isl of July 1898. Itwa.s in Shang-tung that the 
Boxer movement was first turned against foreigners (see China, 
§ History). 

See M. Broomhall, The Chinese Empire (London, 1907), m). 93- 
100; L. Richard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908), pp. 79-89, and authorities there cited. 

SHAPIRA, M. W. (c. 1830-1884), Polish vendor of spurious 
antiquities, was of Jewish birth, but appears to have become a 
Christian early in life. He opened a shop for the sale of antiquities 
in Palestine, and after the discovery of the Moabite Stone in 1872 
was successful in selling to the Prussian government for 20,000 
thaler a number of alleged pieces of Moabite pottery. These 
were shown by Clermont-Ganneau and others (cf. Kautzsch 
and A. Socin, Achtkeit der moabitiseken AUertUmerj 1876) 
to be foi^eries produced by Shapira’s client Selim al-Kari. 
Undeterred by this exposure, Shapira continued to do a con¬ 
siderable trade especially in Hebrew MSS. from Yemen, but 
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ultimately ruined hinwelf by a fmud i«rpetrated upon tte 
British Museum. In 1883 he offered, for the price, *t w said, of 
£1,000,000, a number of leather strips containing -speeches of 
varying in many particulars from, though similar ill matter 
to, those in Deuteronomy, and writtCT in wctoic Hebrew 
chkrecters. He pretended that he had obtained them from 
a Bedouin who had discovered them in a Moabite cave, pe 
fragments were submitted to C. D. Ginsburg, who published 
translations in The Times of Aug. 4, i 7 . T^e French 

government,however, sent over Clermont-Ganneau to investigate, 
and, though the British Museum authorities declined to give him 
permission to make a complete study, he satisfied himself from 
a few strips which were publicly exhibited that the whole collec¬ 
tion must be a forgery {The Times, Aug. 15). This view was con¬ 
firmed by Ginsburg’s report to the Museum. Shapim, who was 
never shown to have been the actual forger, committed suicide 
in Rotterdam on the iith of March 1884. 


hot the fragments see GuUu-, Traementa etner Lederhandschnft 
(Leipaig, 1884); see also Clermont-Ganneau, Les Fraudes archio- 
Ittgtques (Paris, 1885), iii., iv. 


SHAPUR (Pahlavi, ShShpuhre, “ son of the king” ; Greek 
Sapores, commonly Sapor), tlie name of three Sassanian kings. 

I. Shapur I. (a.d. 241-272), son of Ardashir I. The Persian 
legend which makes him the son of an Arsacid princess is not 
historical. Ardashir I. had towards the end of his reign renewed 
the war against Rome ; Shapur conquered the Mesopotamian 
fortresses Nisibis and Carrhae and advanced into Syria; but he 
was driven back by C. Furius Timesitheus,* father-in-law of the 
young emperor, Gordianus III., and beaten at Resaena (243). 
Shortly afterwards Timesitheus died, and Gordianus (ij.v.) was 
murdered by Philip the Arabian, who concluded an ignominious 
peace with the Persians (244). When the invasion of the Goths 
and the continuous elevation of new emperors after the death ot 
Decius (251) brought the Roman empire to utter dissolution, 
Shapur resumed his attacks. He conquered Armenia, invaded 
Syria, and plundered Antioch. At last the emperor Valerianus 
marched against him, but suffered near I'.dessa the fate of Crassus 
(260). Shapur atlvanced into Asia Minor, but was beaten by 
Uallista ; and now Odacnathus (Odainath), prince of Palmyra, 
rose in his rear, defeated the Persian army, reconquered Carrhae 
and Nisibis, captured the royal harem, and twice invested 
Ctesiphon (263-265), Shapur was unable to resume the offensive: 
he even lost Armenia again. But according to Persian and 
Arabic traditions, which appear to be trustworthy, he comiuered 
the great fortress of Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert; and the 
great glory of his reign was that a Roman emperor was by him 
kept prisoner to the day of his death. In the valley of I.stakhr 
(near Persepolis), under the tombs of the Achaemenids at 
Nokshi Rustam, Sliupur is represented on hori^back, in the royal 
armour, with the crown on his head ; before him kiieels Valerian, 
in Roman dress, asking for grace. The same scene is represented 
on the rocks near tlie ruins of the towns Darabjird and Shapur 
in Persis. Shapur left other reliefs and rock inscriptions; 
one, at Nakshi-Rajab near Persepolis, is accompanied by a 
Greek translation; here he calls himself “ the Mazdayasnian 
(worshipper of Ahuramazda), the god Sapores, king of kings 
of the Aryans (Iranians) and non-Aiy'ans, of divine descent, 
son of the Mazdayasnian, the god Artaxares, king of kings of the 
Aryans, grandson of the god-king Papak.” Another long in¬ 
scription at Hajjiabad (Istakhr) mentions the king’s exploits in 
archery in the presence of his nobles. 

From his titles we learn that Shapur I. claimed the sovereignty 
over Ae whole earth, although in reality his domain extended 


‘ Timesitlieas is the generally accepted variant for tlie Miaitheus 
("God-Hater") of CapitoUnus; Zosimus, i. 16. 17, preferred 
Timeuclcs. In a pi^r read before a meeting of the British School 
of Archaeology at Rome on the 30th of January, 1908, Mr A. S. 
Yearoes endeavoured to show tliat Tlmeaitlieus is the general 
commemorated by a bust in the Sala delle Colombe of the CapitoUne 
Museum, and by the great sarcophagus in the Museo delle Terme, 
representing a battle between Romans Mid barbarians. On the 
forehead in each case is a nrm-Christian incised cross of unknown 
significance. 


little farther than that of Ardashir I. Shapur built the great 
town Gundev-Shapur near the old Achaemenian capital Susa, 
and increased the fertility of this rich district by a barrage through 
the Karun river near Shushter, which was built by the Roman 
prisoners and is still called Band-i-Kaisar, “ the mole of the 
Caesar.” Under his reign the prophet Mani, the founder of 
Manichaeisra (j.v.) began his preaching in Persia, and the king 
himself seems to have favoured his ideas. 

For the monuments and inscriptions cf. Sir R. Ker Porter, Travels ; 
Flandtn and Coste, Voyage en Perse ; Stolze, Persipolis ; Thomas, 
Journal R. Asiat. Soc., new series, iii., 1868 ; West in Grundnss 
der iranischen Pkilologie, ii. 76 f.; Dittenberger, Onenlts Craect 
inscr. i., No. 434. A gem with the portrait of the king is in the 
museum of Gotha, cf. Pertscli, Zeitsch. d. deulsehen morgenl. Ges. 
xxii. 280. 

2. Shapur II. (310-379). When King Hormizd II. (302-310) 
died, the Persian magnates killed his eldest son, blinded the 
second, and imprisoned the third (Hormizd, who afterwards 
escaped to the Romans); the throne was reserved for the un¬ 
born child of one of the wives of Hormizd. This child, named 
Shapur, was therefore bom king; the government was con¬ 
ducted by his mother and the magnates. But when Shapur 
came of age, he turned out to be one of the greatest monarchs of 
the dynasty. Under his reign the collection of the Avesta was 
completed, heresy and apostasy punished, and the Christians 
persecuted. This was tlie natural oriental reaction against the 
transformation of the Roman empire into a Christian empire by 
Constantine. In 337, just liefore the death of Constantine. 
Shapur broke the peace concluded in 297 between Narses and 
Diocletian, which had been observed for forty years, and a 
war of twenty-six years (337-363) began. Shapur attempted 
with varying success to conquer the great fortresses of Roman 
Mesopotamia, Singara, Nisibis (which he invested three times 
in vain), Araida (Diarbekr). The emperor Constantius II. 
was always beaten in the field. Nevertheless Shapur made 
scarcely any progress ; the military power of his kingdom was 
not sufficient for a lasting occupation of the conquered districts. 
At the same time he was attacked in the F,. by nomad tribes, 
among whom the Chionites are named. After a prolonged 
struggle they were forced to conclude a peace, and their king, 
Grumbates, accompanied Shapur in the war against the Romans. 
Shapur now conquered Amida after a siege of seventy-three days 
(359), and took Singara and some other fortresses in the next year. 
In 363 the emperor Julian, at the head of a strong army, advanced 
to Ctesiphon, but was killed. His successor Jovian was defeated 
and made an ignominious peace, by which tlie districts on the 
Tigris and Nisibis were ceded to the Persians, and the Romans 
promised to interfere no more in Armenia. In the rock-sculptures 
near the town Shapur in Persis (Stolze, Persepolis. p\. 141) this 
great success is represented ; under the hoofs of the king’s horse 
lies the body of an enemy, probably Julian, and a suppliant 
Roman, the emperor Jovian, asks for peace. 

Shapur now invaded Armenia, took king Arsaces III. (of the 
Arsacid race), the faithful ally of the Romans, prisoner by 
treachery and forced him to commit suicide. He then attempted 
to introduce Zoroastrian orthodoxy mto Armenia. But the 
Armenian nobles resisted him successfully, secretly supported 
by the Romans, who sent King Pap, the son of Arsaces 111 . into 
Armenia. The war with Rome threatened to breiA out again; 
but Valens sacrificed Pap and caused his assassination in Tarsus, 
where he had taken refuge (374). Shapur had coiiducted peat 
hosts of captives from the Roman territory into his dominions, 
most of whom were settled in Susiana. Here he rebuilt Susa, 
after having killed her rebellious inhabitants, and founded some 
other towns. He was successful in the east, and tlie gjreat town 
Nishapur in Khorasan (E. Parthia) was founded by him. 

3. Shapur III. (383-388), son of Shapur II., elevated to the 
throne by the magnates against his uncle, Ardashir II., and 
killed by them after a reign of five years. He concluded a 
treaty with Theodosius the Great. (En. M.) 

SHARE (O.Eng. seeeom, chiefly in compounds, t.g. land-scearu. 
a share of land, from seeran, to cut; cf. " shear ”), something cut 
off, a portion, a definite part of anything distributed among a 
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lumber of persons. The word is particularly applied to the fixed 
ind equal amounts into which the capital of a limited company is 
livided (see Stocks and Sharks ; Company ; and Debenturrs). 
from the same O. Eng. verb sceran is derived “ share ” ( 0 . Eng. 
-ffor), the cutting blade of a plough (g.v.). 

SHARIt an imjxirtant river of North-Central Africa, carrying 
the drainage of a large area into Lake Chad (?.».). Its head- 
-treams rise on the watersheds between the Lake Chad basin and 
those of the Nile and Congo. The principal headstream, known 
variously as the Wahme, Wa, Warn or Worn, rises, in about 
6° w' N., is° E., in mountainous country fomung the divide 
between the Chad system and the basin of the Sanga affluent of 
the Congo. 


The Warn flows east and then north and in afiout 7 . 2 ° ^ 

,r» 20' E. is joined by the Fafa, a considerable stream 
if the Warn. ^The up^r course of the Warn is much obsteucted by 
rapids, but from a lUUe above the Fafa confluence it ^comes 
ii^cable. Below the confluence the nver, now known as the Balir 
Saraf receives tliree tributanes from the west. 
iX” F it is joined by the siamingi, which is formed by the junction 
if the’eastejn^dstreams of the Shari. The Bamingi, before the 
cxploratmn of ?he Warn, was thought to lie the, true upper course 
of the Shari. One of its branches, the Kukuru, rises m 7 ^-- 

21" is' ]•;. Some 90m. from its source thy Bammgi becomes na x 
ibie beiiiE 12 ft deep and flowing with a gentle current. In 
K" Ai' N It receives on the west bank the Gribuigi, a river rising i 
Liit 20'N It is narrow and tortuous with r«ky baufc and 
iftin broken by rapids, but navigable at high water to 7 “ 

Smts hi vieat part through a ftVrest-clad aiuntry. A few miles 

" Biiow the junction of the Baht Sara and the Bamingi the SJiari^ 

and i|“e. the Shari receives on the west Imnk iU 
rthrs“U'’ihe“"- ifcr'ntiwrif tejtile 

mouth oI the river is a distance, following the windings 
stream, of fully 1400 m. 

The existence of the Shari was made known by 
Denham and aapperton, the fmst Europeans to teach Lake 
Chad (1822). In 1852 Heinrich Barth spent some time in the 
region of the lower Shari and Ixigone, and in 1872-1873 Gustov 
Nachtigal studied their hydrographical system and explored 
the Gribingi, which he called the Bahr e Artfee. It was not 
however until the partition of the Chad basin between Great 
Litain, France and Germany (1885-1890) 
exploration of the Shari and its affluents was undertaken, m 
most prominent explorers have been Frenchmen. In 9 
Emile ^ntil reached the Bamingi and m a 

down the river to its mouth. The existence of the Bahr ^ra 
had been made known by C. Maistre m 1892, and in i ^4 
Clozel discovered the Warn. In 1900 A. Bernard 
the identity of these two streams I" »9°7 an expedition under 
Captain E. Lenfant followed the Wam-Bahr Sam froin ite 
source to the confluence with the Bammgi and showed it to be 
the true upper course of the Shan. The same expedition also 


discovered the Pende tributary of the Logone. Captain Lenfant 
had previously demonstrated (1903) the connexion between *e 
Benue and Lc^one. From the mouth of the Shan in Lwe Chad 
there is a current* towards the Bahr-el-Ghazal channel at the 
south-etstem end of that lake. TTiis channel has been supposed 
to be a dried-up affluent of the lake (sec Chad). Investigations by 
the French scientists E. F. Gautier and R. Chudeau led Chudeau 
to the conclusion that the Shari did not end in Lake ( had, but, 
by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, passed between libesti and 
Ennedi and ended in some shit in the Libyan desert, 'llial the 
Shari may have reached the Nile is an hypothesis not absolutely 
rejected. MissionsauSahara.tome ii.fParis, 1909),and for 
theories as to the Niger-Nile connexion see Nickr.) 

From the spot where it is intersected by 10 40 N. to Lake 
Chad the Shari forms the houndaiy between the German colony of 
Cameroon and French Congo. The best mute from the ( ongo to 
Lake Chad is via the Sanga affluent of the Congo to the stotion of 
Carnot, and thence across the watershed to the Pende. 

See the works oi Barth, Nachtigal ami other iravellcrs tsjiccially 
Lenfant’s La Ptiouverlr drs grandes sources du cenlre de I Afrique 
(Paris, 1909)- 

SHARK, a Selachian fish (see Selachians), bidonging to the 
order Plagiostomi, suborder Squali. 

Sharks are almost exclusively inhabitants of the sea, Viut some 
species enter the mouths of large rivers, and one species (Car- 
rharias eangelieus) occurs frequently high up in tlie large riTCrs 
of India. C. nicaraguensis of the lake of Nicaragua and the Rio 
San luan appears to have taken up its residence permanently 
in fresh water. Sharks are most numerous between tlie tropics, 
a few only reaching the Arctic circle ; it is not known how far 
thev advance S. in the Antarctic region. Altogether some 
hundred and fifty different species have been described. 

With regard to their habits many are littoral species, the 
maiority pelagic, and a few are known to belong to the deep-sea 
fauna, having hitherto been obtained down to a depth of nearly 

1000 fathoms. *. n • i 

jMloral Sharks. The littoral forms are of small size, and 
generally known under the name of “ dog-Jishes, hounds, 

&c Some pelagic sharks of larger size also live near the .shore 
on certain parts of a coast, but tliey are attracted to it by the 
abundance of food, and are as frequently found m the open sea, 
which is their birthplace ; therefore we shall refer to them when 
we speak of the pelagic kinds. . , 

The majority of the littoral species live on the bottom, some¬ 
times close in-shore, and feed on small marine animals or on any 
animal substance. The following are deserving of special notice. 

The tope (Galeus) is common on the coasts not only of hnglanu, 
Ireland and of S. Europe, but also of S. Africa, California, 
Tasmania and New Zealand. Its teeth are ^ 

equal in both jaws, of rather small size, flat, 
triangular, with the point directed towards the 
one side, and with a notch and denticulations 
on the shorter side (fig. i). It is of a unworn 
slatv-grey colour, and attains to a length of 6 ft. 

The female brings forth some thirty living 
young at one birth in May. It becomes trouble¬ 
some at times to fishermen by taking tlieir 
bait and driving away other fish they desire 
to catch. The fins of G. zyoplerus of the 
Californian coast are much esteemed for culi¬ 
nary purposes by the Chinese. . v _ 

The hounds propeHMustelus) possess a very different dentition, 
the teeth being small, obtuse, 
numerous, arranged in several rows 
like pavement (fig. 2). Five or six 
species arc known from the shore.s of 
the various temperate and subtropical 
seas, one (M. vulgaris) being common 

on the coasts of Great Britain and f,o. 2 .—Teeth of Mustelus. 
the United States, on the Pacific as 

well as the Atlantic side. It is of a uniform grey colour or 
sparingly spotted with white, and attains to a length of 3 or 


I. 

Fig.I. Teeth 
of Tope. «. 
Upjicr; /, lower. 
(X 2) 
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4 ft. The young, about twelve in number, are brought forth 
alive in November. It is comparatively haimless and feeds on 
shells, crustaceans and decomposing animal substances. 

The dwfishes proper (Seyllium, Chiloscyllitmi, &c.) are spread 
over nearly all the temperate and tropical seas. 'Dteir teeth are 
small, in several series, with a longer pointed cusp in the middle, 
and generally one or two smaller ones on each side (figs. 3 and s). 
The>' are ail oviparous, their oblong egg-shells being produced 
at each comer into a long thread by which the egg is fastened to 
some fixed object. Some of the 
tropical species ore ornamented 
with a pretty pattern of colora¬ 
tion. "Ihc two British species, the 
lesser and the larger spotted dog¬ 
fish {Sc. camcula and Sc. catulus), 
belong to the most common fishes 
of the coast and are often con¬ 
founded with each other. But the 
former is finely dotted with brown 
above, the latter having the same 
parts covered with larger rounded brown spots, some of which arc 
nearly as large as the eye. As regards size, the latter exceeds 
somewhat the other species, attaining to a length of 4 ft. Bog¬ 
ies may become extremely troublesome by the large numbers 
in which they congregate at fishing stations; they are rarely 
used as food, except in the Mediterranean countries, in China 
and Japan, and in the Orkneys, where they are dried for home 
consumption. The black-mouthed dogfish {Pristiurus melano- 
slomus) is rarely caught on the British coasts, and is recognized 




Fig. 3.- 


-Tecth of HcylUum 
Canicula. 



Fig, 4. ■ Chtloscylltum Impel ulare. 


by a series of small, flat spines with which each side of the upper 
edge of the caudal fin is armed. 

The tiger-shark {Stegostoma tigrinum) is one of the commonest 
and liandsomest sharks in the Indian Ocean. The ground colour 
is a brownish-yellow, ornamented with black or brown transverse 
bands or rounded spots. It is a littoral species, but adult 
specimens, whicli are from 10 to 15 ft. long, are met far from 
land. It is easily recognized by its enormously long bladelike 
tail, which is half as long as the whole fish. 'Ihe teeth are small, 

trilobed, m many series. The 
fourtli and fifth gill-openings 
V together. 

The genus Crossorhintu, of 
which three species are known 
from thecoastsof Australia and 
Japan, is remarkable as the 
only instance in this group of 
fishes in which the integu¬ 
ments give a ‘‘cclativc” rather 
tlian a “protective” resem¬ 
blance to their surroundings. 
Skinny frond-like appendages 
are developed near the angle 
of the mouth, or form a wreath 
round the side of the head, and 
the irregular and varied coloration of the whole body closelv 
ossimilutef that of a rock covered with short vegetable and 
corallioe growth. The species of Crossorhinus grow to a length 
of toft. 

The so-called Port Jackson shark {flrterodontus^Cestracion) 
is likewise a littoral form. Besides the common species (H. 
phtlippi), three other closely allied kinds from the Indo-Pacific 
are known. Tliis genus, which is the only existing type of a 
separate family, is one of special interest, as similar forms occur 
in Primary and Secondary strata. The jaws are armed with 



Fio. j. — Confluent Nasal and 
Bucc^ Cavities of the same fish. 


small obtuse teeth in front, which in young individuals are 
pointed, and provided with from three to five cusps. The lateral 
teeth are larger, pad-like, twice as broad as long and arranged 
m oblique series (fig. 7). The fossil forms far exceeded in size 
the living, which scarcely attain to a length of 5 ft. The shells 
of their eggs are found thrown ashore like those of our dogfishes. 
The shell is pyriform, with two broad lamellar ridges each wound 
edgewise five times round it (fig. 8). 

The spiny or piked dogfish (Acanthias) inhabits the temperate 
seas of both the N. and S. hemispheres. For some part of the 
year it lives in deeper water than the sharks already noticed. 



but at uncertain irregular times it appiears at the surface and 
close inshore in almost incredible numbers. Couch says that he 
has heard of 20,000 having been taken in a seine at one time; 
and in March 1858 the newspapers reported a prodigious shoal 
reaching W. to Uig, whence it extended from 20 to 30 m. seaward, 
and in an unbroken phalanx E. to Moray, Banff and Aberdeen. 
These fishes are distinguished by each of the two dorsal fins 
being armed in front by an acute spine. They do not possess 
an anal fin. Their teeth are rather small, placed in a single 
scries, with the point so much turned aside that the inner 
margin of the tooth forms the cutting edge (fig. 9), The spiny 



Fig. 7.—Upper Jaw of Port Jackson Shark {Heterodontus 
phihppi). (X J.) 


dogfish are of a greyish colour, with some whitish spots in young 
specimens, and attain to a length of 2 or 3 ft. They are vivi¬ 
parous, the young being produced throughout the summer 
months. 

finally, we have to notice among the littoral sharks the 
“ angel-fi.sh ” or “monk-fish” (Rktna squaiina), which, by its 
broad flat head and expanded pectoral fins, approaches in general 
appearance the rays. It occurs in the temperate seas of the S. 
as well as the N. hemisphere, and is not uncommon on sandy 
parts of the coast of England and Ireland. It does not seem 
to exceed a length of 5 ft., and is too rare to do much injury 
to other fish. It is said to produce about twenty young at a 
birth. 
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Pelagic Sharks .—All these are of large sUe, and some are 
surpassed in bulk and length only by the larger kinds of cetaceans. 



Fifi. 8 — Egg-shell of same fish ( > 
section ; a and h, the two spiral ridges ; 


I., External view ; 
, cavitv lor the ovum. 



Fill. 9.—Teeth ot 
Acantktai. vulgaris. 



II., 


Those armed with powerful cutting teeth arc dangerous to man, 
whilst others, which are provided with numerous but very' small 
teeth, feed on small fishes only or marine 
invertebrates, and are of a timid disposition, 
which causes them to retire into the solitudes 
of the open sea. On this account we know 
very little of their life. All pelagic sharks 
have a wide geographical range, and nearly 
all seem to he viviparous. 

Of the more remarkable forms which we 
propose to notice here the genus most abun¬ 
dantly represented in species and individuals 
is Carckarias, now split up by many authors 
into several separate genera. Perhaps nine-tenths of tlie sltarks 
of which we read in books of travel belong to thh genus. Between 



Fig. to. —Dentition of the Blue Shark (Carcharias glaucus). The 
single teeth are of the natural size. 

thirty and forty species have been distinguished, all of which 
are found in tropical seas. They are the sharks which so readily 


attach themselves to sailing vessels, following them for weeks. 
Others affect more the neighbourhood of land. One of the most 
common species is the blue shark {Carckarias glaucus), of which 
specim^ (4 to 6 ft. long) are frequently caught on the S. coasts 
of England and Ireland. Other species of Carcharias attain a 
length of 30 ft. The mouth of all is armed with a scries of large 
flat triangular teeth, which have a sharp, smooth or serrated 
edge (fig. lo). 

Galeocerdo is likewise a large shark very dangerous to man, 
differing from the preceding chiefly by having the outer side 
of its teeth deeply notched. It has long been known to occur 
in the N. Atlantic, close to the •\rctic Ocean (Cr. arcticus), but 
its existence in other parts has lieen ascertained within a recent 
period; in fact, it seems to be one of tlie most common and 
j dangerous sharks of the Indo-Pacific, the 
! British Museum having obtained speci 
mens from Mauritius, Kurrachce, Madras 
and the W. coast of Australia. 

Hammerheaded sharks (Spkyma= 

Zvgaena) are sharks in which the anterior 
portion of the head is produced into a Lo™ |^thoFE 
lobe on each side, the extremity of which 
is occupied by the eye. The relation of this unique configuration 
of the head to the economy of the fish is unknown. Otherwise 
these sharks resemble Carckarias, and are equallv formidable, 
but seem to be more stationary in their habits. They occur in 
all tropical and subtropical seas, even in the Mediterranean, 
where S. Zygaena is by no means rare. In the Inilian Ocean it 
is common, and Cantor states that .specimens may he often seen 
ascending from the clear blue depths of the ocean like a great 
cloud. 

Tlie porbeagles (Lamna) differ from the preceding sharks in 
their dentition and are not dangerous to man ; at least there is no 
instance known of a person having been attacked by the species 
common on the British roast {L. cornubica). This is referred to 
in the works of older British authors as “ Beaumaris shark.” 
The short and stout form of 
its liody contrasts strikingly 
with its much attenuated 
tail, whieh, however, is streng 
thened by a keel on each side 
and terminates in a large and 
powerful caudal fin. The 
snout is pointed, and the jaws 
are armed with strong lanceo¬ 
late teeth, each of which bears 
a small cusp on each side of 
the base (sec fig. 11). The 
teeth arc not adapted for cut¬ 
ting, like the flat triangular 
teeth of man-eating .sharks, 
but rather for seizing and 
holding the prey, which con¬ 
sists chiefly of various kinds 
of fishes and cephalopods. In 
the upper jaw there arc from 
thirteen to sixteen teeth on 
I each side, the third being remarkable for its small size; in the 
lower jaw from twelve to fourteen. The gill-openings arc very 
! wide. The porbeagle attains to a length of 10 or 12 ft., and is 
1 a pelagic fish, not rare in the N. Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
i and frequently wandering to the British and more rarely to the 
.\merican shores. This species is widely distriljuted over the N. 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Other closely allied species 
I {L. spallanzanii, L. glauca) are known to occur in the .S. Atlantic, 
; from the Mediterranean to the (ape of Good Hope, 
j To the genus Carcharodon particular interc.st is attached, 

; because the single still existing species is the must formidable 
! of all sharks, as were those which preceded it in Tertiary times. 
The existing species {C. rondektii) occurs in almost all tropical 
and subtropical seas, but seems to be verging towards extinction. 
It is known to attain to a length of 40 ft. The tooth figured 



-Tooth of Carcharodon 
rondelelii. 
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here of the natural size (fig. 12) is taken from a jaw much shrunk 
in drying, but still 20 in. wide in its transverse diameter, and 
taken from a specimen 36} ft. long. The extinct ^cies must 
have been still more gigantic in bulk, probably reaching# length 
of 90 ft., as we may judge from teeth which are found in the 
crag or which were dredged up from the Pacific Ocean by the 
“Challenger” expedition, and which are 4 in. wide at the 
base and 3 in. long measured along their lateral margin. In 
some Tertiary strata these teeth are extremely abundant, so 
much so that—for instance, in Florida—the strata in which 
they occur are quarried to obtain the fossil remains for export 
to England, where they are converted into artificial manure. 

The fox-shark or thresher {Alopecias vuipes), 
of which every year specimens are captured on 
the British coa.st, but which is common in the 
hi. and S. hemispheres, is readily recognized 


with the upper part of back raised above the surface of 
the water, a habit which it has in common with the true 
sunfish (Orlhagoriscus), and from which it has derived its 
name. 

A shark similar in many points to the basking shark, and 
an inhabitant of the Indo-Pacific Ocean, is Rhmodon typicus. 
So far as our present knowledge goes, it is the hugest of all 
I sharks, as it is known to exceed a length of 50 ft., but it is stated 
I to attain that of 70. The captures of only a few specimens 
are on record, at the Cape of Good Hope and near the Seychelles, 
j where it is known as tte “ chagrin.*’ The snout is extremely 
I short, broad and flat, with the mouth and nostrils placed at its 
I extremity ; the gill-openings very wide, and the eye very small. 
The teeth are extremely small and numerous, conical in shape. 
No opportunity should be lost of obtaining exact information 






by its extremely slender tail, the length of whidi exceeds that 
of the remainder of the body. Its teeth are small, flat, triangular 
and without serrature. 11 follows the shoals of herrings, pilcliards 
and sprats in their migrations, destroying incredible numliers 
and frequently injuring the nets. When feeding it uses the long 
tail in splashing the surface of the water, whilst it swims in 
gradually decreasing circles round a sho.il of fi.shes which are 
thus kept crowded together. Sometimes two thrc.shers may be 
seen working together. Statements that it has been seen to 
attack whales and other large cetaceans rest upon erroneous 
observations ; its dentition is much too weak to bite through 
their skin. The thresher attains to a length of 15 ft., tlie tail 
included. 

The basking .shark (Selache maxima), sometimes erroneously 
culled “ sunfish." is the largest fish of the N. Atlantic, growing 



Flo. 14.—Greenland Shark (Laemargus borealis), 

to a length of more than 30 ft. Though best known from the 
N. of the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, this species has also been 
recorded from the Austnilian seas. The mouth is of an extra¬ 
ordinary' width, and, like the gill-cavity, capable of great expan¬ 
sion, so as to enable the fish to take at one gulp an enormous 
quantity of the small fish and other marine creatures on which 
it subsists. Also the gill-clefts are of great width, and the 
internal opening of each is guarded by a kind of strainer, formed 
by the enormously elongate gill-rakers, which serves to prevent 
the food organisms from passing out through the clefts. The 
teeth are very small, numerous, arranged in several series, 
ronical and probably without use in feeding. This shark is 
therefore quite harmless if not attacked. Off the W. coast of 
Ireland it was at one time hunted for the sake of the oil from 
the liver, one fish yielding from a ton to a ton and a half. Its 
capture is not unattended with danger, as one blow from the 
tail is sufficient to stave in the sides of a large bout. The basking 
shark is gregarious, and may be seen in calm weather lying 


on thi.s .shark. The same applies to the allied Micrislodus 
puiiclalus recorded from off the W. coast of America. 

The Greenland shark (Laemargus borealis) belongs to the 
same family as the spiked dogfish, but grows to a much larger 
size, specimens 26 ft. long having been met with. The two 
dorsal fins are small and destitute of spines. The teeth (fig. 15) 
in the upper jaw are small, narrow, conical in .shape ; those of 
the lower flat, arrangetl in several series, one on the top of the 
other, so that only the uppermost forms the .sharp dental edge 
of the jaw. The points of these lower teeth are so much turned 

to the latitudes of 
Great Britain and of 
Cape Cod in the \V. 

Atlantic ; it is one 
of the greatest 
enemies of the 
whale, w'hich is often 
found with large 
pieces bitten out 
of the tail by this 

shark. Its voracity pir. is.--IVntition of Greenland Shark. 

IS so great that, as 

Scorcsby tells us, whilst engaged in feeding on the carcase o'f 
a whale it will allow itself to be stabbed with a lance or knife 
without being driven away. 

The spinous shark (Echinorhinus spinosus) is readily recognized 
by the short bulky form of its body, its short tail, ^ the large 
round bony tubercles which are scattered all over its body, 
each of which is raised in the middle into a pointed conical spine. 
MTiile most frequently recorded from the E. Atlantic, specimens 
• have also been obtained from the coasts of N. America and of 
New Zealand. It always lives on the bottom, and probably 
I descends to some depth. It does not seem to exceed a length 
I of 10 ft. 

I Bathybia] Sharks. —Sharks do not appear to have yet reached 
I the greatest depths of the ocean ; and so far as we know at 
i present we have to fix the limit of their vertical distribution at 
i 1000 fathoms. Those which we find to have reached or to pass 
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the 100 fathoms line belong to generic types which, if they 
include littoral species, are grou^-sharks—as we generally 
gnd the bottom-fevers of our littoral fauna much more strong^ 
represented in the deep sea than the surface sw^ers. All 
belong to two families only, the ScylUidae and Spinacidae, the 
littoral members of which live for the greater part babituaUy 
on the bottom and probably frequently reach to the loo fathoms 

line. Distinctly bathy- 
bial species are two 
small dogfishes — 
Spinax granulalus from 
120 fathoms, and 
Scyllium caneseens 
from 400 fathoms, both 
on the S.W. coast of 
S. America; also Cetit- 
roscyllium granulatum 
from 340 fathoms in 
the S. Ocean, whose 
congener from the 
coast of Greenland 
probably descends to 
a similu depth. Tire 
shark which reaches 
the greatest depth 
recorded hitherto 
appears to be ScyUto- 
rhinus indiVurobtained 
by the Valdivia ex¬ 
pedition from a depth 
of nearly 1000 fathoms 
in the W. Indian Ocean. 
It belongs to the genus 
Centrophorus, of which 
some ten species are 
known, all from deep 
water in the N. 
Atlantic, Mediter¬ 
ranean, Ae Molucca 
and Japanese sep. 
The Japanese species 
were discovered by the 
naturalists of the 


the Notidanidae are the Chlamydoselachidae frilled ^lark^ 
represented so far as is known by a single livmg specie^ C- 
angmneus Garmaq (fig. 16), which Mcurs frequently in deep 
water dfi the coast of Japan and as isolated specimens off the 
coasts of New South Wales, Madeira and Norway, A fossil 
species has been described from the Pliocene of N. Italy. It 
resembles a conger in shape, and differs from t^ Neltdam 
proper by its elongated body, wide nearly terminal mouth, 
extremely wide gill - openings and peculiarly fonned teeth. 
The teeth are similar in botli jaws, each compowd of ftree 
slender curved cusps separated by a pair of minute mtermediate 
points, and with a broad base directed backwards. 

A few words may be added with reference to the economic uses of 
this croup of toshes. As mentioned above, some of the smaller dog- 
ttslies are eaten at certain seasons by the captors, ^d by the I>oorcr 
classes of the population. An inferior kind of oil, chiefly u^|d for the 
adulteration of cod-liver oil, is extracted on some of the N.toshing- 
stations from the liver of the spiked dogfishes, and occasionally 
of the larger sharks. Cabinet-makers make exU-nsive use of shark s- 
skin under the name of " shagreen " for smoothing or jailistong 
.a ._.i e — /rs..i4. aa our aog- 

__ -set, calcified 

papillae are 1^(1^ 

or blunt, are usele.sa lor tnis purpose. The dried ii 

w . • ('b 



Fig. t6.~-Chlamydoselachus anguineus. 


" Challeneer ” on the Hyalonema ground off Inosima m 34S 
fathoms. Dr E. P. Wright found C. coeloUpis at a still greater 
depth on the coast of Portugal. The fishermen of Situbal fish 
for these sharks in 400 or 5°° fathoms, with a Ime of some 
600 fathoms in length. “ The sharks caught were from 3 to 4 
ft. long, and when they were hauled into Ihe boat fell da^ 
it hke so many dead pigs ” ; iu fact on being rapidly withto 
from the great pressure under which they lived they were killed, 
like other deep-sea fishes in similar circumstances. It is note¬ 
worthy that the organization of none 

has undergone such a modification as would lead us to infer that 
they are inhabitants of great depths. . , , , . 

One of the most interesting types of the division of sharks is 
the small family of Notidanidae, which is externally distinguished 
by the presence of a single dorsal fin only, without spme ^d 
opposite to the anal, and by having six or seven wide br^hml 
ownings. They represent an ancient type, *e present of wluth 
TjXiic foLitions is shown by extremely sim^ 
to those of the living species. Their skeleton is notochordal, 
oiily four species are^l^wn, of which one (ATofidoww ^'""*) 
has now aha then strayed N. to the English coast. Alhed to 


__ The ilriud fins of sliarks (aud 

of rav'sO’form m Imlia and (Tuna an important article of trade, ^ 
Chinese prr!i>aring gelatin from them, and using the better sort few 

culinary purposes. They arc assorted in two kinds, vi*. white 

and " black.'' The former consists exclusively of the dorsal fins, 
which are reputed to yield more gelatin than the other hns. The 
pectoral, ventral and anal fins constitute the black sort; the 
caudal arc not used. (A. C, G. ; ]. G. K.) 

SHARON, a borough of Mercer county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the Shenango river, about 70 m. by rail N.N.W. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1900) 8916, of whom 1805 were foreign-born and 
negroes; (1908, local estimate) i.S.ooo. Sbaron is served by the 
Eric, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Pennsylvania 
(Erie and Pittsburg division) railways. Sharon has an excellent 
public school system, and the F.H. Buhl Club (190.)) is a social 
and educational institution, named in honour of its founder, 
an iron manufacturer of the borough. The borough has blast 
furnaces and rolling-mills; and iron and steel products, tin¬ 
plate and terne-platc are its principal manufactures. Tne 
value of factory products in 1905 was $4,776,914. being 26'p 
more than in 1900. Sharon and South Sharon (pop. by local 
estimate in 1908, 8000), which was separately mcor^rated 
as a borough in 1901, form what is virtually a single industrial 
community. Sharon was first settled in i 79 S. but was only a 
small village when a movement for developing the coal-mines 
in the vicinity was begun in 1836. It was incorporated as a 
borougli in 1841. . 

SHARP, GRANVILLE (i 735 -)R» 3 ). English philanthropist, 
was the ninth of the fourteen children of Thomas Sharp (1093- 
i 7S8), a prolific theological writer and biographer of his fa^r, 
Tohn ShW, archbishop of York. Granville, who was 
at Durham in i73.‘i, was educated at the grammar school there, 
and apprenticed to a London draper, but obtmned employment 
in the government ordnance department in 1758. Sharps 
tastes were scholarly; he managed to acquire knowledge ol 
Greek and Hebrew, and before 1770 he had published more 
than one treatise on biblical criticism. His fame rests, however, 
on his untiring efforts for tlie abolition of slavery. In 1767 he 
bad become involved in litigation with the owner of a slave 
/•alUH Jonathan Strong, in which it was decided tlmt a slave 
remained in law the chattel of his m^ter even on E^lish soil. 
Sharp devoted himself to fighting this judgment both with hiS 
pen Md in the courts of law; and finally it was laid down m 
Uie case of James Sommersett that a slave becomes free the 
moment he sets foot on English territory. Sharp was an ardent 
sympathizer with the revolted American colonists, and at home 
advocated parliamentary reform and the legislative independence 
of Ireland, and agitated against the impressment of swors for 
the navy. It was through his efforts that bishops for the United 
States of America were consecrated by the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1787. In the same year he was the means of founds 
a society for the abolition of slavery, and a settlement for 
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emmcipated slave* at Sierra Leone. Granville Sh^ was also one 
of the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Soaety, and of 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews., One of hw tracts, 
entitled Remarks an the Uses 0/ the definitive article in the Greek 
text 0/ the New Testament, published in 1798, propounded the 
rule known as “ Granville Sharp’s canon,” which on account 
of its important bearing on Unitarian doctrine led to a celebrated 
controversy, in which many leading divines took part, including 
(Jiristopher Wordsworth. This rule was to the effect that “ when 
two personal nouns of the same case are connected by the copulate 
Kof, if the former has the definite article and the latter has not, 
they both liclong to the same person.” Sharp died on the 6th 
of July 1813, and a memorial of him was erected in Westminster 
Ablicy. 

See Prince Hoarc, Memoirs of Granville Sharp (London, i8jo), 
which contains observations by Bishop Bureess on Sharp's biblical 
criticisms; Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography 
(London, 18(10); Thomas Clarkson, History of the Rise, Progress 
and Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade by 
the British Parliament (London, 1839). 

SHARP, JAMES (1618-1679), Scottish divine, the son of 
William Sharp, riieriff-clerk of Banffshire, and Isabel Leslie 
or Lesley, daughter of Leslie of Kininvie, of the family of 
Halyburtons of Pitcur in Angus, was bom in Banff Castle on the 
4th of May 1618. In 1633 he went to King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and graduated in 1637. He there studied divinity for one 
or two years, Alierdeen being at that time the home of F.piscopal 
sentiment. On the outbreak of the Covenanting war he went 
to England (1639) and visited Oxford and perhaps Cambridge, 
becoming acquainted with the principal English (livines. Upon 
his return he was cho.sen in 1643, through the influence of Lord 
Rothes, to be one of the “ regents ” of philosophy in St Leonard’s 
College, St Andrews. In December 1647 he went through his 
ordinary trials for the ministerial offiee before the presbytery 
of St Andrews, and was appointed minister of Crail in Fifeshire, 
on the presentation of the earl of Crawford, in January 1648. 
In the great schism of Resolutioners and Protestors, he, with 
the large majority of educated men, took active part with the 
former. As early as March 1651 he wa.s recognized as one of 
the leading men of the party, and was taken prisoner by Crom¬ 
well’s forces. For eight months he was kept in the Tower of 
London, and liberated on parole. His first public employment 
was in 1656, when he went to London to endeavour to counteract 
with the Protector the influence of Archibald Johnston, Lord 
Warriston, who was acting for the Protestors. He displayed 
all his undoubted talents for small diplomacy, and eopiderablc 
subtlety in argument, while on this serv'irc, and his mission was 
decideclly successful. He returned to Scotland in 1659, but upon 
Monk’s march to Ixmdon was again, in February 1660, sent by 
the Resolutioners to watch over their interests in London, 
where he arrived on the 13th of February. He was most favour¬ 
ably received by Monk, to whom it was of great importance 
to remain on good terms with the dominant party in Gotland. 
His letters to Douglas and others during this period, if they may 
be trusted, arc useful towards following the intrigues of the 
time day by day. In the beginning of May he was despatched 
by Monk to the king at Breda. His letter's on this occasion to 
Douglas show that he regarded himself equally as the emissary 
of the (Scottish kirk. It is to be noticed that he was also the 
bearer of a secret letter from Lauderdale to the king. There 
can be little doubt that while on this mission he was finally 
corrupted by Charles and Clarendon, not indeed so far as to 
make up his mind to betray the kirk, but at any rate to decide 
in no way to imperil his own chances by too firm an integrity. 
The first thing that aroused the jealousy of his brethren was 
his writing from Holland in commendation of Clarendon. 'This 
jealousy was increased on his return to Ixindon (May »6) by his 
plausible endeavours to stop all coming of Presbyterian com¬ 
missioners from Scotland and Ireland, though he professed 
to desire the presence of Douglas and Dickson, by his urgent 
advice that the Scots should not interfere in the restoration of 
Episcopacy in England, and by his endeavours to frustrate the 
proposed union of Resolutioners and Protestors. He informed 
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them that Presbyterianism was a lost cause in England, but as 
late as August 11 he intimated that, though there had been great 
danger for the Scottish kirk as well, this danger had been con¬ 
stantly and successfully warded ofi by his efforts. He returned 
to Scotland in this month, and busied himself in endeavouring 
to remove all suspicions of his loyalty to the kirk ; Imt at the 
sMiie time he successfully stopp^ ^1 petitions from Scottish 
ministers to king, parliament or council. His letters to 
Drummond, a Presbyterian minister in Londw, and tp Lauder 
dale, without absolutely committing him, dww clemly that he 
was certain that Episcopacy was about to be set up. How far 
he was actively a traitor in the matter had always been disputed 
until the question was set at rest ^ the discovery of his letter, 
dated May ai, from London, whither he went in April 1661, 
to Middleton, the high commissioner, whose chaplain he now 
was, showing that he was in confidential communication with 
Clarendon and the English bishops, that he was earnestly 
co-operating in the restoration of Episcopacy in Scotland, that 
he had before leaving Scotland held frequent conferences with 
Middleton on the subject (a fact’ which he had vehemently 
denied) and was aware that Middlelton had all along intended it, 
and that he drew up the quibbling proclamation of June 10, 
the sole purpose of which was “ tM disposing of minds to 
acquiesce in the king’s pleasure.” The original of this letter 
(which is printed in the Lauderdede Papers and in the Scottish 
Review) is preserved in the Museum of the.Society of Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh. It should be noticed that as fate as the end of April, 
on the eve of starting on his mission to court with Rothes and 
Glencaime, he declared to Uaillie that no change in the kirk 
was inteniJed. The mask was at leiuth dropped in August, 
when Episcopacy was restored, and Sharp was appointed 
archbishop of St Andrews. He and Leighton, Fairfoul and 
Hamilton “ were dubbed, first preaching deacons, then presbyters, 
and then consecrated bishops in one day, by Dr Sheldon and a 
few others.” On April 8th the new prelates entered Scotland, 
and on the zoth of April 1662 Sharp preached hb first sermon 
at St Andrews. 

Sharp had carefully kept on good terms with Lauderdale, 
and when the Billeting Plot was concocted in September 1662 
against the latter by Middleton, he maitaged to avoid acting 
agaimst him ; indeed it is probable that, after being appointed 
under an oath of secrecy to be one of the scrutineers of the 
billets, he. in violation of the oath, was the cause of Lauderdale 
receiving timely information of the decision against him; and 
yet he shortly went up to London to explain the whole affair 
in Middleton’s interest. When Lauderdale’s supremacy was 
established he readily co-operated in passing the National 
Synod Act in 1663, the first step in the intended subjection 
of the church to the crown. In 1664 he was again in London, 
returning in April, having secured the grant of a new church 
commission. So oppressive was his conduct and that of others 
of the bishops that it called forth a written protest from Gilbert 
Burnet. Sharp at once summoned him before the bishops 
and endeavoured to obtain a sentence of deprivation and 
excommunication against him, but was overruled by his brethren. 
On the death of Glencaime, the chancellor’s greatest efforts were 
made to- secure the vacant office for Sharp, and he was not 
inactive in his own interest; the place was not, however, filled 
up until 1667, and tiien by the appointment of Rothes. He 
was in strict alliance with Rothes, Hamilton and Dalyell, and 
the other leaders of oppression, and now placed himself in 
opposition to the influence of Lauderdale, attacking his friends, 
and especially the earl of Kincardine. In 1665 he was again 
in London, where, through his own folly and mendacity, he 
suffered a complete humiliation at the hands of Lauderdale, 
well described by the historian Bumet. The result of their 
system of violence and extortion was the risingof the Covenanters, 
during which, being in temporary charge during Rothes’s 
absence, he showed, according to Bellenden, the utmost fear, 
equalled only by hb cruelty to the pisoners after the rout of 
Pentland. When the convention of estates met in January 
1667 Hamilton was substituted for him as president. He now 
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mrote letters of the most whining contrition to Lauderdale, who 
>xtended him a careless reconciliation. For a time he made 
nimself actively useful, and helped to restrain his brethira 
from writing to London to complain of the conciliation policy 
adiich for a while Lauderdale carried out. On July lo, 1668 an 
attempt was made upon his life by James Mitchell, who fir^ 
a pistol at him while driving through the streets of Edinburgh. 

The shot, however, missed Sharp, though lus companion, the 
bishop of Orkney, was wounded by it, and Mi^ell for the tune 
escaped. In August Sharp went up to ^ndon, retummg m 
December, and with his assistance Tweeddale s tolerwt profwsus 
for filling the vacant parishes with some of the oute<i 
ministers were carried out. In the debates on the Supremacy 
Act bv which Lauderdale destroyed the autonomy of the imurch, 
Sharp at first showed reluctance to put in motion the desired 
poliw, but gave way upon the first pressure. When, however, 
Uighton, as ardibishop of Glasgow, endeavoured to carry ou 
a comprehensive scheme. Sharp actively opposed him, wd 
expressed his joy at the failure of the attempt. Irom ^is tune 
hc^was completely subservient to Lauderdale, who had now 
finally determined upon a career of opprpion, a™.*'' "e 
was ^in in London to support this policy. In this 
MiteS, who had shot at him six years before, 
and, upon Sharp’s promise to obUin a P"dpn, privately made 
a full Confession. When Mitchell later claimed this prom^. 
Sharp denied that any such promise had 
falseLod was proved by the entry of the act in the records of 
the court. MitcheU was finally condemned, >> 4 ^ 
have been granted had not Sharp himself insisted on his death. 
This was speedily avenged. On the 3rd of May *679. “S he was 
driving with his daughter Isabel to St ^s 5«t upon 

by nine men, and, in spite of the appeals of his 
craellv murdered. The place of the murder, on Magus Muu, 
now covered with fir trees, is marked by a 
hv Dean Stanlev with a Latin inscription recording the deea. 

0thTr2e llioaed. the proofs te t,— m tU 

**SHARlP,''jOHN (1645-1714). English d'vme, 

York was bom at Bradford on the i6th of lebruary 1645. and 
w^edt^LS" Christ’s College, Cambridge He was ord^^^^^ 
deacon and priest on Augu.st 12 h 1667. and until 1676 was 
chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir Heneage Fin^ at 
Kensington House. Meanwhile he became archdeacon of BeA- 
shire (1671) prebendary of Norwich, rector of St Giles s-in-*e- 
Fields and in 1681 dean of Norwich. In 1686, when ehaplam 
to Jaiiies II., he was suspended «or ten months on a charg^ 
having made some reflections on the king and m 1688 was 
rited for refusing to read the declaration of indulgence. Under 
William and Mary he succeeded Tillotson as dean 
in lAkn anil Rafter declining a choice of sees vacated by 
jurors who were his personal friends) followed 
is archbishop of YoA in 1691 He f‘»‘i®.^.^3wedlhaiter 
tion of the affairs of his see, and 

1^;'-J'rsin? 

Prussian court on the possibility ^afraiists 

means of reconciliation between Lutherans and Calvmists. 

“ '■ ConvCTsation 

Sharp ” was bom in Newfoundland in i 7 S 9 . the son of» 
S’in ^ison there. He was for many years « busmes 
in Londonfand amassed a large fortune. He 
leading literary and political men at his houtes « 
and Dorking. Johnson, Burke, Rogers, Hallam, Grattan, 
Sydney Smith, James Mill, Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
among his many'^ friends. From 1806 to 1812 he ^ 

Castle* Rising, lid subsequently he represented Portarlington 


and Ilchester. He was the author of a volume of iMm and 
Essays in Prose and Verse (1834), whidi the Quarterly Remm 
declared to be remarkable for “ wisdom, wit, knowledge of the 
world ahd sound criticism.” Sharp died at Dorchester on the 
soth of March 1835. 

SHARP, WILUAH (1749-1824), English hn^ngraver, wm 
bom at L^don on the 29th of January 1749- nriguiMy 

apprenticed to what is called a bright engraver, and prwtised 
as a writing engraver, but gradually became ippired by the 
higher branches of the engraver’s art. Among his plates 

arc some illustrations, after Stothard, for the Novelists Magastne. 

He engraved the “ Doctors Disputing on the Immaculatencss 
of the Virgin ” and the “ Ecce Homo ” of Guido Rem, the ‘ at 
Cecilia” of Domenichino,the “ Virginand Child ” of Dolci, and tlie 
portrait of John Hunter of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ps style of m- 
graving is tlioroughly masterly and original, excellent in ite play 
of line and rendering of half-tints mid of “ colour.” He died at 
Chiswick on the 25* of July 1824. In his youth, owing to his hotly 
expressed adherence to the politics of Paine and Horne fooke, 
he was examined by the privy council on a chaise of treason. 
Mesmer and Brothers found in Sharp a stanch believer ; and tor 
long he maintained Joanna Southcott at his own expense. As 
an engraver he achieved a European reputation, and m tlie 
time of his death he enjoyed the honour of being a memter of 
the Imperial Academy of V’ienna and of the Royal Academy 

of Munich. ^ ^ 1 

SHARP, WILUAM (1856-1905), Scottish poet and man of 
letters, was bom at Paisley on the 12th of September 1856. 
His was a double personality, for during his lifetime he was 
known solely by a series of poetical and critical works of great, 
but not of outstanding merit, while from 1894 onwards he pub¬ 
lished, with elaborate precautions of secrecy, under tlie name 
of “ Fiona Macleod,” a series of stones and sketches in ^tual 
prose which made him perhaps the most conspicuous Scottish 
witer of the modem Gaelic renaissance. His car y life was 
spent c'niefly in the W. highlands of Scotland, imd after le^vii^ 
Glasgow University he went to Australia in 1877 m search of 
health. After a cruise in the Pacific he settled for some tirne 
in London as clerk to a bank, became an intimate of the Rossettis, 
and began to contribute to tlie Faff Mall GozeUe “^®* 
journals. In 1885 he became art critic to the G/asgw 
He spent much time abroad, in France and July , and 
exte^ively in America and Africa. In 1885 he 
cousin, Elizabeth Amelia Sharp, who helped him in mu* 
of his literary work and collaborated with him m com¬ 
piling the Lyra Cfllica (1896). His volumes of verse were 
TAe Human Inheritance (1882), Earth's Fm«s (1884), 
tiaUads and Poems of Fantasy 
Flower o' the Vine (1894), Sosptrt d Italta (ipo^X 
was the general editor of the “Canterbury Poets teries. He 
a discriminating anthologist, and his SonneU of the ^‘”*‘“*' 1 '^ 
to which he prefixed a useful treatise on the ronnet, ran through 
many editions. This was followed by A^tcan (**3 

He wrote biographies of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1882), 
Shelley (1887), of Heinrich Heine (1888), of Robert Brown^ 
(1890), and edited the memoirs of J“«P>L^''®™ <** 92 ). 
most noUble of his novels was Stimee Farm (1899). Hun^ 
the later years of his life he was obliged for reasons of healm 
to spend all his winters abroad. The »®.®f®> 

,K. “ Fiona Madeod ” books was faithfully kept until his 


of the "fiona raacieou ‘“V."— 

death, which took place at the Gastello di Manto, Sicily, on tlte 
i2th of December 1905. As late as the 13th of M®y 1899 Fima 
Macleod had written to the Athenaeum stis.tat% tlmt ^“J® 
only under that name and that it was her own. She 
publish her Ules and sketches of the P"""**''® ^®*“® J*"J 
in 1894 with Pharais; A Romance of ^ Isles. T^y found 
only a limited public, though an 

volumes include The Mountain Lovers (1895), The Stn 
(1805) The Washer of the Ford and other Legendary MordiUes 
<i8q6)’ &c In 1897 a collected edition of the sh^r stories, 
iTsome ^ one's, was issued as Spiritual Tales^ ^a^ 
TaUs and Tragic Romances. Later volumes are The Domtmon 
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of Dreamt (1899); The Divine Adventure: Iona: and other 
Studies in Spiritual History (1900), and Winged DesHny (1904). 

SHARPE, DARIBL (1806-1856), Ei^lish geologist, was born 
in Marylebone, London, on the 6th of April 1806. Hi» mother 
was a sister of Samuel Rogers, the poet. At the age of 16 
he entered the counting-house of a Portuguese merchant in 
London. At the age of 25, after spending a year in Portugal, 
he joined his elder brother as a partner in a Portuguese mercantile 
business. .As a geologist he first became known by his researches 
(1832-1840) on the geological structure of the neighbourhood 
of Lisbon. He studied the Silurian rocks of the li^e District 
and North Wales (1842-1844), and afterwards investigated the 
structure of the Alps (1854-1855). He was elected F.R.S. in 
1850. He published several essays on cleavage (1847-1852), 
and showed from the evidence of distortion of organic remains 
that the direction of the pressure producing contortions in the 
rocks was perpendicular to the planes of cleavage. Most of his 
papers were published in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, but one “On the Arrangement of the Foliation and 
Cleavage of the Rocks of the North of Scotland,” was printed in 
the Phil. Trans. 1852. He was author also of a Monograph on the 
Cephalopoda of the Chalk, published by the Palaeontographical 
Society (1853-1857). In 1856 he was elected president of the 
Geological Society, but he died in London, from the effects of 
an accident, on the 3i.st of May that year. 

SHARPSBURG, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Allegheny river, opposite the N.E. part of Pitts¬ 
burg. Pop. (1900) 6842, of whom 1280 were foreign-bom. 
Sharpsburg is served by the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railways. Coal is mined in the vicinity. Among the manu¬ 
factures are iron pipes, truck and bar iron, wire, stoves, paint and 
lubricating oil. Sharpsburg was settled in 1826, was named 
in honour of James Sharp, the original proprietor, and was 
incorporated in 184). 

SHASI, a city in the province of Hu-peh, China, on the left 
bank of the river Yangtsze, about 85 m. below Ich'ang. Pop. 
about 80,000. It was opened to foreign trade under the Ja()anese 
treaty of 1895. The town lies liclow the summer level of the 
Yangtsze, from which it is protected by a strong embankment. 
Fomierly Shasi was a great distributing centre, but the opening 
of Ich’ang to foreign trade diverted much of the traffic to the 
last-named port. It is the terminus of an extensive network 
of canals which run through the low country lying on the north 
bonk of the Yungts2e as far down as Hankow. Native boats, 
as a rule, prefer the canal route to the turbulent waters of the 
Yangtsze, their cargoes being transhipped at Shasi across the 
embwkment into river boats. Foreign residents are few, and 
the trade passing through the maritime customs is comparatively 
insignificant. The plora is still, however, a large distributing 
centre for native trade, and is the seat of an extensive manu¬ 
facture of native cotton cloth. The British consulate was 
withdrawn in January 1899, British interests being placed under 
the care of the consul at Ich'ang. 

SHAW, OEORGB BERNARD (1856- ), British dramatist 

and publicist, was bom in Dublin on the 26th of July 1856. 
His father, George Carr Shaw, was a retired civil servant, the 
younger sun of Bernard Shaw, high sheriff of Kilkenny. His 
mother, Lucinda Elizabeth Guriy, was a good musician, who 
eventually became a teacher of singing in London. G. B. Shaw 
went to school in Dublin, and began to earn his living when he 
was fifteen. He was for five years a clerk in the office of an Irish 
land-agent, but came to London with his family in 1876, and 
in 1879 was, according to his own account in the preface to 
The Irrational Knot, in the offices of the Edison telephone 
company. He had begun to write novels, which did not immedi¬ 
ately find their market. The Irrational Knot, written in 1880, 
and Love among the Artists (written in 1881) first appeared as 
serials in Our Comer, a monthly edited by Mrs Annie Besant; 
Cashel Byron's Profession (reprinted in 1901 in the series of 
“Novels of his Nonage ’’) and An Unsocial Socialist first appeared 
in a Socialist magazine To-Day. which no longer exists. Shaw 
joined the Fabian Society in 1884, a year after its formation. 


and was active in socialistic propaganda, both as a street orator 
and as a pamphleteer. In 1889 he edited the Fabian Essays, 
to which he contributed “ The Economic Basis of Socialism ” 
Md “ The Transition to Social Democracy.” He began journal¬ 
ism, through the influence of William Archer, on the reviewing 
staff of the Pall Mall Gasette in 1885 ; he then became art and 
musical critic, writing from 1888 to 1890 for the Star, where 
his articles were signed “ Como di Bassetto,” and then in 1890 
to 1894 for the World. In 1895 to 1898 he was dramatic critic 
to the Saturday Reviea, his articles being collected in 1907 as 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays. He was an early champion of 
Richard Wagner and of Henrik Ibsen, and indicated his aesthetic 
point of view in the pamphlets. The Quintessence of Ibsenism 
(i8gi)and The Perfect Wagnerite(iBgS). His 6 rst play. Widowers’ 
Houses, two acts of which had been written in 1885 in collabora¬ 
tion with Mr William Archer, was produced by the Independent 
Theatre under the management of Mr J. T. Grein at the Royalty 
in 1892. This found few admirers outside Socialist circles, and 
was hooted by the ordinary playgoer. In 1893 he wrote The 
Philanderer, a topical comedy on Ibsenism and the “ new 
woman,” for the same theatre, but the piece proved technically 
unsuitable for Mr Grein’s company. To replace it Mr Shaw 
wrote Mrs Warren’s Profession, a powerful but disagreeable 
play, which was rejected by the censor and not presented until 
the 5th of January 1902, when it was privately given by the 
Stage Society at the New Lyric Theatre. When it was played 
in New York by Mr Arnold Daly’s company in 1905 the actors 
were prosecuted. Thc.se three plays were classed by the author 
as “ unpleasant plays ” in the printed version. Arms and the 
Man was produced at the Avenue Theatre (21st of April 1894) 
by Miss Florence Farr, who was experimenting on the lines of 
the Independent Theatre, and by Mr Richard Mansfield at the 
Herald Square Theatre, New York (the 17th of Sept. 1894). 
The scene was laid in Bulgaria, the piece being a satire on 
romanticism, a destructive criticism on military “ glon,’.” 
Candida was written in 1894 for Mr Mansfield, who did not 
produce it until December 1903; but it was played in Aberdeen 
in July 1897 by the Independent Theatre Company. This 
defence of the poetic point of view against brute force and 
common sense was admirably constructed and it proved one of 
the most popular of his plays. The pieces which followed arc : 
The Man of Destiny (written in 1895, played at Croydon in 
1897 by Mr Murray Carson), a Napoleonic drama, which was 
revived at New York by Arnold Daly in 1904 ; You Never Can 
Tell (written in 1896, produced at the Strand Theatre in 1900), 
a farcical comedy ; The Devil’s Disciple (produced at New 
York by Richard Mansfield in 1897, and in London in 1899), 
the scene of which is laid in the War of American Independence, 
Caesar and Cleopatra (1898) and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 
(i898)--printcd as Three Plays for Puritans (1900); The 
Admirable BashviUe (Stage Society, Imperial Theatre, 1903), 
a dramatization of Cashel Byron’s Profession. 

He had found no regular English audience when he published 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant (2 vols.) in 1898, and his pieces 
first became well known to the ordinary playgoer by the per¬ 
formances given at the Royal fnurt Theatre under the manage¬ 
ment of Messrs Vedrenne and H. Granville Barker. Man and 
Superman (published in 1903) was produced there on the 23rd 
of May 1905, in a necessarily abridged form, with Granville 
Barker in the part of John Tanner, the author of the “ Revolu¬ 
tionist’s Handbook and Pocket Companion,” printed os an 
appendix to the play. Mr Shaw asserted that tbepiece originated 
in a suggestion from Mr A. B. Walkley that he should write a 
Don Juan play, which he proceeded to do in a characteristic 
topsy-turvy fashion. John Tanner (Juan Tenor) is a voluble 
exponent of Schopenlmuer and Nietzsche, who finally falls a 
victim to the life force in Ann. Major Barbara (Court Theatre, 
Nov. 1905). a “ discussion in three acts,” placed the Salvation 
Army on the stage. ’The Vedrenne-B^ker management also 
revived Candida (April 1904), You Never Can Tell (May 1905), 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion (March 1906) and John Bull’s 
other Island (November 1904), a statement of the Irish land 
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question, which had been produced at the Camden Theatre 
in 1903, and later by the Stage Society. At the same theatre 
was produced (20th of November 1906) The Doctor's Dilemma, 
a satire on the medical profession, and Hote He lied to Her 
Husband (Feb. 1905), which had been previously played in 
New York. Later plays were: Getting Married (1908), The 
Showing-up of Blanco Posnet (1909) and Press-cuttings (1909), 
Among Mr Shaw’s later writings on economics are: Socidism 
for Millionaires (1901), The Common Sense of Municipal Trading 
(1904), and Fabianism and the Fiscal Question (1904). Although 
an energetic member of the South St Pancras borough council, 
he failed to secure election to the London County Council when 
he stood as a candidate in 1904. Mr Shaw married in 1898 
Miss Charlotte Frances Payne-Townshend. 

There are essays on his work by H L, Mencken (Boston and 
London, igoj), by E. E. Hale (Dramattsis 0/ To-Day, London. 190O). 
Sc.: " The Plays of Mr Bernard Shaw," in the Edinburgh Review 
(April 1905): " Mr Bernard Shaw’s Counterfeit Presentment of 
Women,” in the Fortnightly Review (March 1906); " Bernard Shaw 
as Critic," in the Fortnightly Review (June 1907) ; and an apprecia¬ 
tion by Holbrook Jackson, Bernard Shaw (1907), 

SHAW, HENRY WHEELER (1818-1885), American humorist, 
known by the pen-name of “ Josh Billings,” was born of Puritan 
stock at Lancsborough, Massachusetts, on the 21st of April 
1818, the son of Henry Shaw (1788-1857), who was a representa¬ 
tive in Congress in 1817-1821. The son left Hamilton College 
to go West. In 1858 he settled in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as a 
land-agent and auctioneer, and began writing newspaper 
articles, especially for the Poughkeepsie Daily Press. His 
“ Essa on the Muel bi Josh Billings ” (i860) in a New York 
paper was followed by many similar articles, chiefly in the New 
York Weekly and the'iVw York Saturday Press, and by several 
popular volumes, among which are Josh Billings: His Sayings 
(1866), Josh Billings on Ice (1868), Everybody’s Friend (1876), 
Josh Billings : His Works, Complete (1876), Trump Kurds (1877), 
Old Probabilities (1879), Josh Billtngs’ Spice-Box (1881), and 
Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Allminax, burlesquing the Old Farmers’ 
Almanac, issued annually between 1870 and 1880, and collected 
into a volume in 1902 under the title Josh Billings’ Old Farmers’ 
Allminax. He died in Monterey, California, on the 14th of 
October 18K5. His platform lectures, such as “ Milk,” “ Hobby 
Horse,” “ The Pensive Cockroach,” and “ What I kno about 
Hotels,” his mannerisms and apparently unstudied witticisms 
made him conspicuous. 

See Life and Adventures of Josh Billings (New York, 1883), by 
Franciii S. Smith. 

SHAW, LEMUEL (1781-1861), American jurist, was born 
at Barnstable, Massachusetts, son of the minister of the West 
Parish there, on the 9th of January 1781. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1800, and was admitted to the bar (of New 
Hampshire and of Massachusetts) in 1804. In 1805 he began 
to practise law in Boston. He was a prominent Federalist 
and was a member of the Massachusetts house of representatives 
in 1811-1814, in 1820, and in 1829, and of the state senate in 
1821-1822, a delegate to the state constitutional convention of 
1820-1821, and chief justice of the Supreme Court of the state 
from 1830 to i860. He died in Boston on the 30th of March 1861. 
As chief justice Shaw maintained the high standard of excellence 
set by Theophilus Parsons. He presided over the trial in 1850 
of Professor John White Webster (1793-1850) for the murder 
of Dr George Parkman. His work in extending the equity, 
jurisdiction and powers of the court was e.specially notable. 
He was also largely instrumental in defeating an attempt (1843) 
to make a reduction of salary apply to judges already in office, 
and an attempt (1853) to abolish the life term of judges. His 
opinion in Cary v. Daniels (8 Metcalf) is the basis of the present 
law in Massachusetts as to the regulation of water power rights 
of riparian proprietors. 

See the address by B. F. Thomas in Proceedings of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society, x. so-79 (Boston, 1869) ; and the sketches 
by Samuel S. Shaw and P. Emory Aldrich in vol. iv. pp. 200-247. 
of Memorial Biographies of the New England Historic Oenealogteal 
Society (Boston, 1S83). 

SHAW, RICHARD NORMAN (1831- ), British architect, 

was born in Edinburgh on the 7th of May 1831. At the age of 
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sixteen he went to London uid became a pupil of William Bum. 
In Bum's office he formed that friendship with William Eden 
Nesfidd which so,profoundly influenced the careers of both, 
and wa^ thoroughly grounded in the science of planning and in 
the classical vernacular of the period. He also attended the 
architectural schools of the Royal Academy, and devoted 
careful study both to ancient and to the best contempora^ 
buildings. In 1854, having finished his term of apprenticeship 
with Burn, he gained the gold medal and travelling studentship 
of the Royal Academy, and until 1856 travelled on the continent, 
studying and drawing old work, (in his return in 1856 he was 
requested by the Council of the Royal Academy to publish his 
drawings, 'This work, entitled Architectural Sketches from the 
Continent, was issued in 1858. In the meantime Nesfield was 
continuing his studies with Anthony Salvin ; Mr Shaw also 
entered his office, and remained there until 1857, when he 
widened his experience by working for three years under Uemge 
Edmund Street. In 1863, after sixteen years of severe training, 
he liegan to practise. For a short time he and Nesfield join^ 
forces, but their lines soon diverged. Mr Shaw's finst work of 
importance was Lcyes Wood, in Surrey, a building of much 
originality, followed shortly afterwards by Cragside, for Lord 
Armstrong, which was begun in 1869. From that time until he 
retired from active practice Ills works followed one another in 
quick succession. In 1872 Mr Shaw was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and a full member in 1877 ; he joined 
the “ retired ” list towards the end of igoi. 

Other characteristic examples of Shaw's work are Preen Manor, 
Shropshire ; New Zealand Chambers, Leadcnhall Street; Pierre- 
pont, WisjHjrs, and Merrist Wood, in Surrey ; Lowther Lodge, 
Kensington ; Adcote, in Shropshire ; his houses at Kensington, 
Chelsea, and at Hampstead ; Klete House, Devonshire ; Greenham 
Lodge, Berkshire ; Dawpool, in Cheshire ; Bryanstone, in Dorset¬ 
shire : Chesters, Northumberland ; New Scotland Yard, on the 
Thames Embankment; besides several fine works in Uverpool and 
the neighbourhood. He also built and restored several church™, 
the best known of which arc* St John's Church, ineds; St Margaret's, 
Ilkley, and All Saints’, Leek. His early buildings were most 
picturesque, and contrasted completely with the current work of the 
time. The use of " hall timber’’ and hanging tiles, the projecting 
gables and massive chimneys, and the cunningly contriveil bays and 
recessed fireplaces, together with the complete fiecdom from the con¬ 
ventions and trammels of " style," not only appealed to the artist, 
but gained at once a place in public estimation. Judged in the light 
of his later work, some of those early buildings appear almost Ux) 
full of feature and design ; they show, however, very clearly that 
Mr Shaw, in discarding " academic style," was not drifting rudder¬ 
less on a sea of fancy. His buildings, although entirely free from 
archaeological pedantry, were the outcome of much enthusiastic and 
intelligent stuuy of old examples, and were based directly on old 
methods and traditions. As his powers developed, his buildinp 
gained in dignity, and had an air of serenity and a cjuiet homely 
charm which were less conspicuous in his earlier works ; the _ half 
timber " was more sparingly used, and finally disappeared entirely. 
His work throughout is especially distinguished by treatment of 
scheme. There is nothing tentative or hesitating. His planning is 
invariably fine and full of ingenuity. Adcote (a beautiful drawing 
of which hangs in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House) is 
perhaps the best example of the scries of his country houses built 
between 1870 and 1880. The elements arc few but jwrfcctly pro¬ 
portioned and combined, and the scale throughout is consistent. 
The Great Hall is the keynote of the plan, and is properly but n<rt 
unduly emphasited. The grouping of the rooms round the HaU 
is very ably managed—each room is in its right position, and hu 
Its proper aspect. New Zealand Chambers, m Leadcnhall otr^, 
another work of about the same period (1870-1880), is a valuable 
example of Mr Shaw's versatility. Here he employed a completely 
different method of expression from any of his pri^eding worto, 
in all of which there is a trace of " Gothic " feeling. This is a fa9ade 
only of two storeys, divided by pwrs of brickwork into three equal 
spaces, filled by shaped bays rich with modelled plaster; alxiyc, 
drawing the whole composition together, is a finely enriched plasw 
cove. An attic storey, roofed with three gables, complex the 
building, which is the antithesis of the accepted type of city offices ; 
it is yet perfectly adaptixi to modern uses. New Scotland Yard is 
undoubtedly Mr Shawls finest and most complete work. The plain 
granite base is not only subtly suggestive of the purposes <rf the 
building, but by dividing the height with a strongly marked line 
gives a greater apparent width to the structure ; it suggests a^ a 
division of deparrinents. By its maw, too, it prevents the eye from 
dwelling on tnc necessary irregularity of the Icwcr windows, which 
are not only different in character from those of ^ upper storeys, 
but more numerous and quite irregularly spaced. The projecting 
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angle toireta are moit happily conceived, and beside* givmg em¬ 
phasis to the comers, form the main point of interest in the wm- 
positioo of tlie river front. The chimneys are not allowed to cut the 
sky-line in all directions, but have been drawn tagether into massive 
blocks, and contribute much to the general air of dignity anerttrength 
for which this building is remarkable. Simple roofs of ample span 
complete a composition conspicuous for its breadth and unity. 

Mr Shaw's influence on his generation can only be adequately 
gauged by a comparison of current work with that which was 
in vogue when he liegan his career. The works of Pugin, Scott, and 
others, and the architectural literature of the time, had turned 
the thoughts both of architects and the public towards a " revived 
Gothic." Before he entered the field, this teaching had liardened 
into a creed. Mr Sliaw was not content to hold so limited a view, 
and with rharacteristie courage threw over these artificial barriers 
and struck out a line of his own. The rapidity with which he 
conceived and created new types, and as it were set a new fashion 
in building, com[>ellcd admiration for his genius, and swelled the 
ranks of his adherents. It is largely owing to him that there is 
now a distinct tendency to approach architecture as the art of 
Building rather than as the art of Designing, and the study of old 
work as one of methods and expressions which are for all time, 
rather than as a means of learning a language of forms proper 
only to their period. 

SHAW-KENNEDY, SIR JAMES (lySg-igbs), British soldier 
and military writer, was the son of Captain John Shaw, of Dalton, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. Joining the 43rd (Monmouthshire) Light 
Infantry in 1805, he first saw service in Ae Copenhagen Expedi¬ 
tion of 1807 a.s a lieutenant, and under Sir ilavid Baird took 
part in the Corunna Campaign of 1808-9. In the retreat 
Shaw contracted a fever, from the effects of which he never 
fully recovered. The 43rd was again engaged in the Douro and 
Talavera Campaigns, and Shaw became adjutant of his now 
famous regiment at the battle of Talavera. As Robert Craufurd's 
aide-de-camp he was on the staff of the Light Division at the 
Coa and the Agueda, and with another officer prepared and 
edited the " Standing Orders of the Light Division ’’ (printed 
in Horae’s Precis of Modern Tactics, pp. 257-277) which .serve as a 
model to this day. He was wounded at Almeida in 1810, but 
rejoined Craufurd at the end of 1811 and was with his chief at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo in January 1812. At the great assault 
of January igth Shaw carried his general, mortally wounded, 
from the glacis, and at Badajoz, now once more with the 43rd, 
he displayed, at the lesser breach, a gallantry which furnished 
his brother officer William Napier with the theme of one of his 
most glorious descriptive passages (Peninsular War, bk. xvi. 
ch. v.). At the siege and the battle of Salamanca, in the retreat 
from Burgos, Sliaw, still a subaltern, distinguished himself 
again and again, but he had to return to England at the end of 
the year, broken in health. Once more in active service in 1815, 
as one of Charles Alten’s staff officers, Captain Shaw, by hts 
reconnoitring skill and tactical judgment was of the greatest 
assistance to Alten and to Wellington, who promoted him 
brevet-major in July, and brevet lieut.-colonel in 1819. During 
the occupation of France by the allied army Shaw was com¬ 
mandant of Calais, and on his return to England was employed 
as a staff officer in the North. In this capacity he was called 
upon to deal with the Manchester riots of 1819, and his memor- 
uidum on the methods to be adopted in dealing with civil 
disorders embodied principles which have been recognized 
to the present day. In 1820 he married, and in 1834, on succeed¬ 
ing, in right of his wife, to the estate of Kirkmichael, he took the 
name of Kennedy. Two years later Colonel Shaw-Kennedy 
was entrusted with the organization of the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, which he raised and trained according to his own 
ideas. He remained inspector-general of the R.I.C. for two 
years, after which for ten years he led a retired country life. 
In 1848, during the Chartist movements, he was suddenly 
called upon to command at Liverpool, and soon afterwards was 
offered successively a command in Ireland and the governorship 
of Mauritius. Ill-health compelled him to decline these, os also 
the Scottish command a little later, and for the rest of his life 
he was practically an invalid. He became full General in 1862 
and was made K.C.B. a year later. In 1859, at the time of the 
Orsini case, he published a remarkable essay on The Defenee 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and in 1865 appeared his famous 


Notes on Waterloo, appended to which is a Plan for the defenee 
of Canada. He died the same year. 

See the autobiographical notice in Notes on Waterloo, also the 
regimental history of the 43rd, and Napier, passim. 

SHAWL, a square or oblong article of dress worn in various 
ways dependent from the shoulders. The term is of Persian 
origin (shdl), and the article itself is most characteristic of the 
natives of N.W. India and Central Asia ; but in various forms, 
and under different names, the same piece of clothing is found’ 
in most parts of the world. The shawls made in Kashmir occupy 
a pre-eminent place among textile products ; and it is to them 
and to their imitations from Western looms that specific import¬ 
ance attaches. The Kashmir shawl is characterized by the 
elaboration of its design, in which the “ cone ” pattern is a 
prominent feature, and by the glowing harmony, brilliance, 
depth, and enduring qualities of its colours. The basis of these 
excellences is found in the very fine, soft, short, flossy under-wool, 
called pashm or pashmina, found on the shawl-goat, a variety 
of Capra hircus inhabiting the elevated regions of Tibet. There 
are several varieties of pashm, but the finest is a strict monopoly 
of the maharaja of Kashmir. Inferior pashm and Kirman wool— 
a fine soft Persian sheep’s wool—are used for shawl weaving at 
Amritsar and other places in the Punjab, where colonies of 
Kashmiri weavers are established. Of shawls, apart from shape 
and pattern, there are only two principal classes: (i) loom- 
woven shawls called tiliwalla, tilikfir or kini kar—sometimes 
woven in one piece, but more often in small segments which are 
sewn together with such precision that the sewing is quite 
imperceptible ; and (2) embroidered shawls—amlikar—in 
which over a ground of plain pashmina is worked by needle 
a minute and elaborate pattern. 

SHAWM, SuALM (Fr. chalumeau, chalemelle, kautbois ; Ger. 
Schalmei, Schalmey ; Ital. Pifar cenamelle; Lat. calamus ; 
tibia ; Gr. aiAdt), the medieval forerunner of the oboe, the treble 
members of the large family of reed instruments knowm in 
Germany as the Pommer (q.v.), Bombart or Schalmey family. 
Michael Praetorius, at the beginning of the 17th century, enumer¬ 
ates the members of this family (see Oboe) ; the two of highest 
pitch are Schalmeys, the first or little Schalmey being in Bl> 
(third line) or A, and the second, also called cantus or discant, 
in £ or D below. 'The shawm or Schalmey had a compass of 
two octaves, the second diatonic octave being obtained by 
overblowing each of the notes of the first octave an octave 
higher ; the chromatic semitones were produced by half stopping 
the holes and by cross-fingering. In some instances the reed 
mouthpiece was half enclosed in a pirouette, a small case having 
a slit through which that part of the reed which is taken into the 
mouth of the player was alone exposed, the edges of the slit 
thus forming a rest for his lips. 

In the miniatures of the illuminated MSS. of all countries, more 
especially from the 14th century, and in early printed books, 
Schalmeys and Pommers are represented in every conceivable phase 
of social life in which music takes a part. (K. S ) 

SHAWNEE, or Shawano (said to mean “ southerner ”), a 
tribe of North American Indians of Algonquian stock. They 
are said to have been first found in Wisconsin. Under the name 
Sacannahs towards the end of the 17th century they had their 
headquarters in South Carolina on the upper Savann^. Moving 
eastward they came in contact with the Iroquois, by whom they 
were driven S. again into Teimessec. Thence they crossed the 
mountains into South Carolina and again spresid northward 
as far as New York state and soutliward to Florida. Subse¬ 
quently they recrossed the Alleghany mountains, once more came 
in contact with the Iroquois and were driven into Ohio. They 
joined in Pontiac’s conspiracy. They fought on the English 
side in the War of Independence and again in 1812 under 
Tecumseh. 'They are now on a reservation in Oklahoma. 

SHAWNEE, a city of Pottawatomie county, Oklahoma, U.S.A., 
on the North Fork of the Canadian river, about 38 m. E.S.E. 
of Oklahoma city. Pop. (1907) 10,955, including 748 negroes and 
20 Indians; (1910) 12,474. Shawnee is served by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa F£, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, gnd the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways and by interurban electric 
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lines. The city has two large public parks and a Carnegie 
libr^, and is the seat of the Curtice Industrial School. Pawnee 
is situated in a fine agricultural region, is a shipping-point for 
alfalfa, cotton and potatoes, is an important market for mules, 
and has large railway repair shops, and cotton-gins and cotton 
ccHnpresses; among its manufactures are cotton-seed oil, 
cotton goods, lumber, bricks and flour. Shawnee was first settled 
in 1895 and was chartered as a city in 1896. 

SHATS, DANIEL (1747-1825), American soldier, the leader 
of Shays’s Insurrection in W, Massachusetts in 1786-1787 (see 
Massachusetts : History), was born in Hopkinton, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in 1747. In the War of Independence he served as 
second lieutenant in a Massachusetts regiment from May to 
December 1775, became captain in the sth Massachusetts 
regiment in January 1777, and resigned his commission in October 
1780. After the collapse of Shays’s Insurrection he escaped to 
Vermont. He was pardoned in June 1788, and died at Sparta, 
New York, on the 29th of September 1825. 

SHEARBB, THOMAS, English i8th-centup' furniture designer 
and cabinet-maker. The solitary biographical fact we possess 
relating to this distinguished craftsman is that he was the ’ 
author of most of the plates in The Cabinet Makers’ London 
Book of Prices and Designs of Cabinet Work, issued in 1788 “ For 
the London Society of Cabinet Makers.” The majority of these 
plates were republished separately as Designs for Hottsehold 
Furniture. They exhibit their author as a man wiA an eye at 
once for simplicity of design and delicacy of proportion. Indeed 
some of his pieces possess a dainty and slender elegance which 
has never been surpassed in the history of English furniture. 

There can be little doubt that Shearer exercised considerable 
influence over Hepplewhite, with whom there is reason to suppose 
that he was closely associated, while Sheraton has recorded his 
admiration for work which hits often been attributed to others. 
Shearer, in his turn, owes something to the brothers Adam, and 
something, no doubt, to the stock designs of his predewssors. 
There is every reason to suppose that he worked at his craft 
with his own hands and that he was literally a cabinet-maker— 
so far as we know, he never made chairs. Much of the elegance 
of Shearer’s work is due to his graceful and reticent employment 
of inlays of salinwood and other foreign woods. But he was 
as successful in form as in decoration, and no man ever used 
the curve to better purpose. In Shearer’s time the sideboard 
was in process of evolution ; previously it had been a table 
with drawers, the pedestals and knife-boxes being separate 
pieces. He would seem to have been first to combine them 
into the familiar and often beautiful form they took at the 
end of the i8th century. The combination may have been 
made before, but his plate is, in point of time, the first published 
document to show it. 

Shearer, like many of his contemporaries, was much given 
to devising “ harlequin ” furniture. He was a designer of high 
merit and real originality, and occupies a distinguished place 
among the little band of men, often, like himself, ill-educated 
and obscure of origin, who raised the English cabinet-making 
of the second half of the i8th century to an illustrious place in 
artistic history. 

SHEARS, an implement for cutting or clipping. The O. Eng. 
sceran, to clip, cut, represents one branch of a very large number 
of words in Indo-European languages which are to be referred 
to the root skar-, to cut. and of which may be mentioned Gr. 
Ktipeiv, Lat. curtus, Eng. “ short,” “ share,” " sherd, score. 
For cutting cloth “ shears ” take the form of a large, heavy pan 
of scissors with two crossed flat blades pivoted together, »ch with 
a looped handle for the insertion of the fingers; for clipping or 
“ shearing ” sheep the usual form is a single piece of steel bent 
round, the ends being shaped into the cutting blades, and the 
bend or “ bow ” forming a spring which opens the blades when 
the pressure used in cutting is released. Another form of the 
same word, “ sheers,” is used of an apparatus for hoistmg heavy 
weights, generally known as “ sheer-legs.” These consist of two 
or more uprights meeting at the topj where the hoisting tackle is 
placed, and set wide apart at the bottom. The masting of ships 


was formerly carried out from another vessel, a dismasted hulk, 
hence called a “ sheer-bulk,” on which the " sheer-legs ” were 
placed (see Coans). From this word must be distinguished 
” sheer^” atraight,^recipitous, also absolute, downright ; this is 
to be connected with Dan. skjaer, dear, bright, Ger. sekier, free, 
clear; the root is also seen in 0 . Et^. scirum, to shine. The 
nautical phrase “ to sheer off,” to deviate from a course, is due 
to a similar Dutch use of scheren, to cut, shear, to cut off a course 
abruptly. 

SHEARWATER, the name of a bird, first published in F. 
Willughby’s Omithologia (p. 252), as made known to him by 
Sir T. Browne, who sent a picture of it with an account that is 
given more fully in J. Ray’s translation of that work (p. 334), 
stating that it is “ a Sea-fowl, which fishermen observe to resort 
to their vessels in some numbers, swimming' swiftly to and 
fro, backward, forward and about them, and doth as it were 
radere a^uam, shear tlie water, from whence perhaps it had its 
name.” - Ray's mistaking young birds of this kind obtained 
in the Isle of Man for the young of the coultemeb, now usually 
called “ Puffin,” has already been mentioned under that heading; 
and not only has his name Puffinus anglarutn hence become 
attached to this species, commonly described in English books 
as the Manx puffin or Manx shearwater, but the barbarous 
word Puffinus has come into use for all birds thereto allied, 
forming a well-marked group of the family Procellariidae 
(see Petrel), distinguished chiefly by their elongated bill, 
and numbering some twenty species, if not more—the discrimina¬ 
tion of which has taxed the ingenuity of ornithologists. Shear¬ 
waters are found in nearly all the seas and oceans of the world,* 
generally within no great distance from the land, tliough rarely 
resorting thereto, except in the breeding season. But they also 
penetrate to waters which may be termed inland, as the Bosporus, 
where they arc known to the French-speaking part of the 
population as ames damnees, it being held by the Turks that they 
are animated by condemned human souls. Four species of 
Puffinus are recorded as visiting the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ; but the Manx shearwater is the only one that at all 
commonly breeds in the British Lslands. It is a very plain- 
looking bird, black above and white beneath, and about the size 
of a pigeon. Some other specie.s arc larger, and almost whole- 
coloured, being of a sooty or dark cinereous hue both above and 
below. All over the world shearwaters seem to have precisely 
the same habits, laying their single purely white egg in a hole 
under ground. The young are thickly clothed with long down, 
and arc extremely fat. In this condition they are thought to 
be good eating, and enormous numbers are caught for tlus pur¬ 
pose in some localities, especially of a species, the P. brrvicaudus 
of Gould, which frequents the islands off the coast of Australia, 
where it is commonly known as the “ Mutton-bird.” (A. N.) 

SHEATHBILL, a bird so called by T. Pennwt in 1781 (Gen. 
Birds, ed. 2, p. 43) from the horny case ‘ which ensheaths the 
basal part of its bill. It was first made known from having been 
met with on New-Year Island, off the coast of Staten Lund, 
wlicre Cook anchored on New Year's eve 1774-® A few days 


' Meaning, no doubt, skimming or " hovering " the latter the 
word used by Browne in his Account of Birds found tn Norfolk (Mus. 
Brit. MS. Sloane, 1830, iol. 5. 22 and Ji), written in or about 16O2. 
Edwards (Gleanings, iii. 315 ) speaks of comparing his own drawling 
“ with Brown’s old draught of it, still preserved m the British 
Museum,” and thus identifies the latter’s " shearwater with the 
" puffin of the Isle of Mao." , ■ i,- 1 

* Lytic appears to be the most common local name for tins uira 
in Orkney and Shetland ; but Scrath and Serdber are used m 
Scotland. These are from the Scandinavi^ Skraape or Fkrofa, and 
considering Skeat's remarks (Etym. Dictionary) as to the_ lulianco 
between the words shear and scrape it may be that Browne a ^ita- 
tion as to the derivation of " shearwater ' had more ground than at 

^^'^e^lSif exception would seem to be the Bay of Bengal and 
thence throughout the W. of the Malay Archipelago, where, though 

they may occur, they are certainly uncommon. 

« A strange fallacy arose that this case or sheath was movable. 
It is absolutely fixed. 

‘ Doubtless some of the earlier voyagers 1 ^ encountered it, sa 
Forster suggests {Descr. antmahunt, p. 330) and Lesson asserts 
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later he discovered the islands that now bear the name of South 
Georgia, and there the bird was again found—in both localities 
frequenting the rocky shores. On his third voyage, while seeking 
some land reported to have been found by Herguelen, f ook in 
December 1776 reached the cluster of desolate islands now 
generally known by the name of the French explorer, and here, 
among many other kinds of birds, was a Sheathbill, which for 
a long while no one suspected to be otherwise than specifically 
identical with that of the western Antarctic Ocean; but, as 
will be seen, its distinctness has been subsequently admitted. 

I'be Sheathbill, so soon as it was brought to the notice of natu¬ 
ralists, was recognized as belonging to a genus hitherto unknown, 
and J. H Forster in 17«8 {Etuhmdton, p. 37) conferred ujjon it, 
from its snowy plumage, the name Chtonis, which has most properly 
received general acceptuce, though in the same year the compiler 
Umelm termed the ^nus VagtftMfS, as a rendering of Pennant's 
Knghsh name, and the sjiecies alba. It has thus become the Chioms 
alba of ornithology. It is about the size of and has much the aspect 
of a Pigeon ; > its plumage is pure white, its bill somewhat yellow at 
the base, passing into pale pink towards the tip. Round the eyes 
the skin is bare, and b^-t with cream-coloured papillae, while the 
lugs are bluish-grey. The second or eastern species, hrst discriminated 
by G. Hartlaub {Rev. toologique, 1841, p. 5; 1842, p. 402, id. 2) 
as C. minor, is smaller in size, wi^ plumage just as white, but having 
the bill and bare skin of the face black and the legs much darker. 
The form of the bill's " sheath " in the two species is also quite 
different, for in C. alba it is almost level throughout, while in C. mtnor 
it rises in front like the pommel of a saddle. The western and larger 
species gathers its food, consisting chiefly of sea-weeds and shell¬ 
fish, on rocks at low water ; but it is also known to cat birds' eggs. 
As to the flavour of its flesh, some assert that it is wholly uneatable, 
and others that it is jialatable. Though most abundant as a shore- 
bird, it is frequently met with far out at sea, and has once been shot 
in Ireland. It is not uncommon on the Falkland Isles, where it 
breeds. C. mirror of Kerguelen Land, Prince Edward Island, Marion 
Island and the Crozets, is smaller, with pinkish feet. The eggs of 
Imth species, though of peculiar appearance, bear an unmistakable 
likeness to those of oyster-catchers, while occasionally exhibiting a 
resemblance to those of the tropic-birds. 

The systematic position of the shcathbills has been the subject 
of much lyisitation, but they are now placed in a special family, 
Chionidae, amongst Charadniform birds (sec Birds), not far from 
the curious little group of " seed-snipes ” of the genera Thmocorys 
and Attagis, which are peculiar to certain locali&s in S. America 
and its islands. (A. N.) 

SHEBOYGAN, a city and the county seat of Sheboygan county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on the W. shore of I-ake Michigan at the 
mouth of the Sheboygan river, about 52 m. N. of Milwaukee. 
Pop. (1910 census) 26,398. The population is largely of 
German descent, and two German newspapers are published ; 
many Greeks settled here after 1895. Sheboygan is served by 
the Chicago & North-Western railway, by interurban electric 
lines and by a steam-boat line (the Cioodrich Transportation Co.). 
The city N. of the river and the southern half of the part S. of 
the river are built on a plateau 20-40 ft. above the lake level. 
Along the river is the factory district. The principal public 
buildings are a fine Federal building in which are housed the post 
office and the office of the internal revenue ; a (iamegie library, 
the Sheboygan County Court House, an opera house, St Nicholas 
Hospital and a county insane asylum. Included in the public 
school system is a school for deaf children, partly supported 
bjr tte stote. "The city has a good harbour and is an important 
distributing point for coal and salt. A rich agricultural region, 

(AfttW. d’omtlholo^, ii. 343 ); but for all practical purposes we 
CTttamly owe its discovery to the naturalisU of Cook's second voyage. 
By some error, probably of transcription. New Zealand, instead of 
New-Yoar IsIaqu, appears in many works as tho of its discovery, 
while not a few writers have added thereto New Holland. Hitherto 
there is no real evidence of the occurrence of a Sheathbill in the waters 
of Australia or New Zealand. 

• In the -Falkland Isles it is called the " Kelp-Pigeon," and by 
some of the earlier French navigators the " Pigeon blanc antarctique.*' 
The cognate species of Kerguelen Land is named by the sealers 
Pi^n," from its prominent fleshy orbits, as well as 
Paddy-bird *'—the last doubtless from its white plumage calling to 
mind that of some of the smaller Egrets, so called by the English in 
India and elsewhm. 

’ I-zssson {toe. eil.) cites a brief but correct Indication of this 
species as observed by Lesquin (Lyc 4 e armoncaiH, x. 36) on 
Crozet Island, and, not suspecting it to be distinct, was at a loss 
to reconcile the discr^ancies of the latter's description with that 
given of the other species by earlier authon. 


devoted largely to dairymg, extends to the N., S. and W., and 
large quantities of cheese are exported. Among the city’s 
other manufactures are furniture, particularly chairs (for which 
^ dty is noted), toys, machinery, bee hives, gloves, knit goods 
bnck, carriages, wagons, excelsior, tanned leather, shoes’ 
eramel ware, canned vegetables (especially peas), beer, flour 
pianos and plumbing supplies. The total value of the factory 
pr^uct in 1905 was $10,086,648, 38-1 % representing furniture ; 
and 56-7 % of the whole number of factory wage-earners were 
employed in the furniture factories. A trading post at the 
mouth of the Sheboygan river was established about 1820 and 
was maintained for about fourteen years; in 1834 a saw-mill 
was built at the first rapids of the river, about 2 m. from its 
mouth, and during the next three years many settlers came and 
a great city was platted on paper. Sheboygan was incorporated 
as a village in 1846, and was first chartered as a city in 1833. 
Several miles from Sheboygan Falls (pop. in 1905, 1411), a 
village about 5 m. W. of Sheboygan and S.W. of' Plymouth 
(pop. in 1905, 2764), the Spring Farms Association, a Fourierite 
community of ten fellies, fanned successfully thirty acres 
of land from 1845 until 1848, when lack of interest in the experi¬ 
ment brought aliout a dissolution by mutual agreement. 

SHECHEM (mod. Nablus), an ancient town of Palestine, S.E. 
of Samaria, which first appears in history as the place where 
Jacob and his family settled for a while (Gen. xxxiii. i8; cf. 
John iv. 12). It was occupied then by Hivites (Gen. xxxiv. 2), 
and a tragedy took place in connexion with the chieftain’s 
violation of Jacob’s daughter Dinah. It was set apart as a city 
of refuge (Jos. xx. 7) and was occupied by the Kohathite Levites 
in the tribe of Ephraim (xxi. 21). Here, between Ebal and 
Gerizim, Joshua made his last speech to the elders of the Israelites 
(Jos. xxiv. 1). The mother of Abimelech the son of Gideon was 
a Shcchemite, and Shechem was the centre of his short-lived 
kingdom (Jud. viii. 31, ix.). Here Kehoboam made the foolish 
speech which kindled the revolt of the N. kingdom (a Kings xii. i), 
after which it was for a time the headquarters of Jeroboam 
(i Kings xii. 25). 

Shechem was evidently a holy place in remote antiquity. 
The “ oak ’’ under which Jacob hid his teraphim (Gen. xxxv. 4) 
was doubtless a sacred tree, as there the images (which it was 
not seemly to bring on a pilgrimage to Beth-el) would be safe. 
The god of the Canaanite city was Baal-Berith : his temple was 
destroyed when Abimelech quelled the rising of his fickle subjects 
(Jud. ix. 4., 46). A great standing stone under an oak-tree here 
was traditionally associated with Jo.5hua’s last speech (Jos. xxiv. 
26). During the latter part of the Hebrew monarchy we hear 
nothing of Shechem, no doubt on account of the commanding 
importance of the neighbouring city of Samaria. It no doubt 
owed its subsequent development to the destruction of Samaria 
and the rise in the district surrounding of the Samaritan nation 
founded on the colonists settled by Sargon and Assurbani-pal. 
To Josephus it was “ tte new city ” by the inliabitants called 
Mabortha (B. J., IV. viii. 1), but the official name NeapoUs or 
Flavia Neapolis, so colled to commemorate its restoration by 
Vespasian (Titus Flavius Vespasianus), soon became universal, 
and is still preserved in the modem name Nablus-—a signal 
exception to the general rule that the place-names of Palestine, 
whenever disturbed by foreign influence, usually revert in time 
to the old Semitic nomenclature. 

There was a bishopric at Neapolis during the Byzantine period, 
and an attack made by the Samaritans on the bishop (Pentecost, 
A.D. 474) was punished by the emperor Zeno, who gave Gerizim 
to the Christians. It was captured by the crusaders under 
Tancred soon after the conquest of JeruMlem (1099); they held 
it till 1184, when they lost it to Saladin. The principal mosque 
of the town is a church of the crusaders converted to Mahommedan 
worship. Towards the end of the i8th century it was the head¬ 
quarters of the turbulent sheikh Kasim el-Ahmad. In 1834 the 
soldiers of Ibrahim Pasha pillaged it. 

N&Uus is now the chief town of a subdivision of the province of 
Beimt. It lies in the valley between Ebal and Gerizim, on the 
main caravan route from Jerusalem northward. The situation 
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e famous for its beauty. There are about 24,000 inhabitants— 
all Moslems except about 150 Samaritans and perhaps 700 
Christians. The inhabitants are notorious for fanaticism and 
lawlessness, and Europeans are usually greeted with vile epithets. 
There are missions, both Protestant and Roman Catholic ; and 
an impmrtant hospital under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society. There is a flourishing trade in soap, which is here 
manufactured, and a considerable commerce in wool and cotton 
with the regions E. of the Jordan. 

In the neighbourhood of Nfiblus are shown: (t) a modem building 
which covers the traditional site oi the tomb of Joseph, as accepted 
by Jews, Samaritans and Christians. The authonty for the bunal 
of Joseph at Shechem is the speech of Stephen (Acts vii. ib), though 
Josephus places the sepulchre at Hebron {Ant. II. viii. 2). Moslem 
tradition also regards Shechem as the burial-place of Joseph; but 
it appears as though the actual site, as shown, has not been always 
in one unvarying spot. (2) The well oi Jacob, about a mile and a 
half from Nablus on the way to Jerusalem, which is an excavation of 
great depth. The tradition fixing this hallowed place seems to have 
liecn constant throughout the whole of the Christian centuries, and 
it is one of the very few " holy places " shown to travellers and 
pilgrims in Palestine, the authenticity of which deserves considera¬ 
tion, It is one of the small number of sites mentioned by the 
Bordeaux pilgrim (a.d. 333). 

The site of the sacred oak has been sought at two places: one 
called El-'Amiid, " the column "—where is " Joseph's tomb " : 
and the other at BaiSta (a name containing the consonants of the 
Semitic word for " oak "), near Jacob's well. (R. A. S. M.) 

SHED, (i) A small hut, shelter or outhouse, especially one 
with a “ shed roof ” or “ lean-to,” a roof with only one set of 
rafters, falling from a higher to a lower wall, like an aisle roof. 

Shed ” is also the term applied to a large roofed shelter open at 
the sides for the storage of goods,rolling-stock, locomotives, Ike., 
on a railway or dock-wharf. According to Skeat, the word is a 
Kentish form of “shade,” “shadow,” in 0 . Eng. scad, sceadu, 
cf. Ger. Schatten ; the ultimate origin is the root ska-, to cover, 
seen in Gr. o-xid, shadow, o-Ki/mJ, tent, shelter, stage, whence 
Eng. “ scene ” ; the Eng. “ sky ” comes from a closely allied 
root sku, also to cover, cf. Eat. ahscurus. (2) To spill, to scatter, 
to cast off; originally the word .seems to have meant to part, 
to divide, a use only surviving in “ watershed.” The O. Eng. verb 
was sceddan, in Mid. Eng. shaden, to divide, separate. “ Shed ” 
in the sense of to spill has, however, by some etymologists been 
taken to be a separate word from that meaning to part; it would 
in that case appear to be connected with O. Vrvi.schedda, to shake, 
the root of which is found in “ shudder.” 

SHEDD, WILUAH OREENOUGH THAYER (1820-1894), 
American Presbyterian, was born in Acton, Massachusetts, on 
the 2ist of June 1820. In 1839 he graduated at the University 
of Vermont, and in 1843 at Andover Theological Seminary. 
After a short pastorate at Brandon, Vermont, he was successively 
professor of English literature in the University of Vermont 
(1845-1852), professor of sacred rhetoric in Auburn Theological 
Seminary (1852-1854), professor of church history in Andover 
Theological Seminary (1854-1862), and, after one year (1862- 
1863) as associate pastor of the Brick Church of New York City, 
of sacred literature (1863-1874) and of systematic theology 
(1874-1890) in Union Theological Seminary. He died in New 
York City on the 17th of November 1894. 

Ur Shedd was a high Calvinist and was one of the greatest system¬ 
atic theologians of the American Presbyterian church. His great 
work was Dogmatic Theology (3 vols., 1888-1894). He also wrote 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History (1856), in which he applied to 
history the doctrine of organic evolution; Discourses and Essays 
(1856); A Manual of Church History (2 vols., 1857), a translation of 
Guericke; A History of Christian Doctrine (a •, Theologi¬ 

cal Essays (1877); Literary Essays (1S78); Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans (1879); The Doctrine of Endless Punishment 
(i88j): and he edited Coleridge's Complete Works (7 vols.. New 
York, 1894). 

BHEE, SIR MARTIN ARCHER (t77'>-»8So). English portrail- 
rainter and president of the Royal Academy, was bom in 
Dublin on the 23rd of December 1770. He was sprung from an 
old Irish family, and his father, a merchant, regarded the profes¬ 
sion of a painter as no fit occupation for a descendant of the 
Shees. Young Shee became, ne'vertheless, a student of art in 
the Dublin Society, and came early to London, where he was, in 
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1788, introduced by Burke to Reynolds, by whose advice he 
studi^ in the schools of the Royal Academy. In 1789 he 
exhibited his first two pictures, the Head of an Old Man and 
Portrait «f a Gentleman. During the next ten years he steadily 
increased in practice. He was chosen an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1798, shortly after Flaxman, and in 1800 he was 
made a Royal Academician. In the former year he had married, 
removed to Romney’s house in Cavendish Square, and set up as 
his successor. Shee continued to paint with ^eat readiness of 
hand and fertility of invention, although his portraits were 
eclipsed by more than one of his contemporaries, and especially 
by Lawrence, Hoppner, Phillips, Jackson and Raeburn. The 
earlier portraits of the artist are carefully finished, easy in action, 
with good drawing and excellent discrimination of character. 
They show an undue tendency to redness in the flesh painting— 
a defect which is still more apparent in his later works, in which 
the handling is less “ square,” crisp and forcible. In addition 
to his portraits he executed various subjects and historical works, 
•such as Lavinia, Belisarius, his diploma picture Prospero and 
Miranda, and the Daughter of Jephthah. In 1805 he published 
a poem consisting of Rhymes on Art, and it was succeeded by a 
second part in 1809. Byron spoke well of it in his English Bards 
and Scotch Rninoers, and invoked a place for “ Shee and genius ” 
in the temple of fame. Shee published another small volume 
of verses in 1814, entitled The Commemoration oj Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other Poems, but this effort did not greatly increase 
his fame. He now produced a tragedy called Alasco, of which 
the scene wiLS laid in Poland. The play was accepted at Covent 
Ciarden, but Colman, the licenser, refused it his sanction, on the 
pica of its containing certain treasonable allusions, and Shee. in 
great wrath, resolvM to make his appeal to the public. This 
violent threat he carried out in 1824, but Alasco is still on the 
list of unacted dramas. On the death of Lawrence in 1830, 
Shee was chosen president of the Royal Academy, and shortly 
afterwards he received the honour of knighthood. In the dispute 
regarding the use of rooms to be provided by government, and 
in his examination before the parltamentary committee of 1836, 
he ably defended the rights of the Academy. He continued to 
paint till 1845, and died on the t3th of August 1850. 

SHEEP (from the Anglo-Saxon scedp, a word common in 
various forms to Teutonic languages; e,g, the German Schaf), 
a name originally bestowed in all probability on the familiar 
domesticated ruminant (Ovis aries), but now extended to include 
its immediate wild relatives. Although many of the domesticated 
breeds are hornless, sheep belong to the family of hollow-horned 
ruminants or Bovidae (7.0.). Practically they form a group im¬ 
possible of definition, as they pass imperceptibly into the goats. 
Both sexes usually possess horns, but those of the females are 
small. In the males the horns are generally angulated, and 
marked by fine transverse wrinkles ; their colour being greenish 
or brownish. They are directed outwards, and curve in an open 
spiral, with the tips directed outwards. Although there may be a 
fringe of hair on the throat, the males have no beard on the chin; 
and they also lack the strong odour characteristic of goats. 
Usually the tail is short; and in all the wild species the coat 
takes the form of hair, and not wool. Like goats, sheep have 
narrow upper molar teeth, very different from those of the oxen, 
and narrow hairy muzzles. Between the two middle toes, in 
most species, is lodged a deep glandular bag having the form of 
a retort with a small external orifice, which secretes an unctuous 
and odorous substance. This, tainting the herbage or stones over 
which the animal walks, affords the means by which, through 
the powerfully developed sense of smell, the neighbourhood of 
other individuals of the species is recognized. TTie crumen or 
suborbital face-gland, which is so largely developed and probably 
performs the same office in some antelopes and deer, is present, 
although in a comparatively rudimentary form, in most species, 
but is absent in others. Wild sheep attain their maximum 
development, both in respect of number and size, in Central Asia, 
They associate either in large flocks, or in family-parties) the 
old males generally keeping apart from the rest. Although 
essentially mountain animals, sheep generally frequent open, 
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undulating districts, rather than the precipitous heighte to which 
goats are partial. It may be added that the long tails of most 
tame breeds are, like wool, in all probability the results of 
domestication. * 

The Pamir plateau, on the confines of Turkestan, at an eleva¬ 
tion of i6,ooo ft. above the sea-level, is the home of the magnifi¬ 
cent Ovis poll, named after the celebrated Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo, who met with it in the J3th century. It is remark¬ 
able for the great size of the horns of the old rams and the wide 
open sweep of their curve, so that the points stand boldly out 
on each side, far away from the animal’s head, instead of curling 
round nearly in the same plane, as in most of the allied species. 
A variety inhabiting the Thian Shian is known as 0 . poli carelini. 
An even larger animal is the argali, 0 . ammon, typically from 
the Altai, but represented by one race in Ladak and Tibet 
(0. ammon hodgsoni), and by a second in Mongolia. Although its 
horns are less extended laterally than those of O. poli, they are 
grander and more massive. In their short summer coats the old 
rams of both species are nearly white. Ovis sairmsis from the 
Sair mountains and 0 . littledalei from Kulja are allied species. 
In the Stanovoi mountains and neighbouring districts of E. 
Siberia and in Kamchatka occur two sheep which have been 
respectively named 0 . borealis and O. nivicola. They are, how¬ 
ever, so closely allied to the so-called bighorn sheep of N. America, 



A Moufloo Kam (Ovis musimon). 

that they can scarcely be regarded as more than local races of 
0 . canadensis, or O. cervina, as some naturalists prefer to call the 
species. These bighorns arc characterizerl by the absence of 
face-glands, and the comparatively smooth front surface of the 
horns of the old rams, which are thus very unlike the strongly 
wrinkled horns of the argali group. The typical bighorn is the 
khaki-coloured and white-rumped Rocky Mountain animal; 
but on the Stickin river there is a nearly black race, with the 
usual white areas (0. canadensis stonei), while this is replaced in 
Alaska by the nearly pure white 0 . e. daUi ; the grey sheep of the 
Yukon (O. t. fanmni) being perhaps not a distinct form. Retum- 
mg to Asia, we find in Ladak, Astor, Afghanistan and the Punjab 
ranges, a sheep whose local races are variously known as urin, 
urial and shape, and whose technical name is 0 , vignei. It is 
a smaller animal than the members of the argali group, and 
approximates to the Armenian and the Sardinian wild sheep or 
mouflon (Otns orientalis and O. musimon) (see Moufloh.) We 
have in 'Tibet the bharal or blue .sheep, Ovis (Pseudais) bharal, 
and in N. Africa the udad or aoudad, 0 . (Ammotragus) lervia, 
both of which have no face-glands, and in this and their smooth 
horns approximate to goats (see Bharal and Aoudad^ 

The sh^ was domesticated in Asia and Europe before the 
dawn of history, though unknown in this state in the New World 
until after the Spanish conquest. It has now been introduced by 


man into almost all parts of the world where agricultural opera¬ 
tions are carried on, but flourishes especially m the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres. Whether this well-known and 
useful animal is derived from any one of the existing wild species, 
or from the crossii^ of several, or from some now extinct species’ 
are matters of conjecture. The variations of external characters’ 
seen in the different breeds are very great. They are chiefly 
manifested in the form and number of 3 ie horns, which may be 
increased from the normal two to four or even eight, or may be 
altogether absent in the female alone or in both sexes; in the 
shape and length of the ears, which often hang pendent by the 
side of the head ; in the peculiar elevation or arching of the nasal 
bones in some eastern races ; in the length of the tail, and the 
development of great masses of fat at each side of its root or in 
the tail itself; and in the colour and quality of the fleece. 

On the W. coast of Africa two distinct breeds of hairy sheep 
are indigenous, the one characterized by its large size, long limbs 
and smooth coat, and the other by its inferior stature, lower 
build and heavily maned neck and throat. Both breeds, which 
have short tails and small horns (present only in the rams), 
were regarded by the German naturalist Fitzinger as specifically 
distinct from the domesticated Ovis aries of Europe; and for 
the first type he proposed the name 0 . longipes and for the second 
0 . jubata. Although such distinctions may be doubtful (the two 
African breeds are almost certainly descended from one ancestral 
form), the retention of such names may be convenient as a 
provisional measure. 

The long-legged hairy sheep, which stands a good deal taller 
than a Southdown, ranges, with a certain amount of local varia¬ 
tion, from Lower Guinea to the Cape. In addition to its long 
limbs, it is characterized by its Roman nose, large (but not droop¬ 
ing) ears, and the presence of a dewlap on the throat and chest 
The ewes are hornless, but in Africa the rams have very short, 
thick and somewhat goatlike horns. On the other hand, in the 
W, Indian breed, which has probably been introduced from 
Africa, both sexes are devoid of horns. The colour is variable. 
In the majority of cases it appears to Ixj pied, showing large 
blotches of black or brown on a white ground ; the head being 
generally white with large black patches on the sides, most of the 
neck and the fore-part of the body black, and the hind-quarters 
white with large coloured blotches. On the other hand, these 
sheep may be uniformly yellowish white, reddish brown, greyish 
brown or even black. The uniformly reddish or chestnut-brown 
.specimens approach most nearly to the wild mouflon or urial 
in colour, but the chestnut extends over the whole of the under¬ 
parts and flanks; domestication having probably led to the 
elimination of the white belly and dark flank band, which are 
doubtless protective characters. The feeble development of the 
horns is probably also a feature due to domestication. 

In Angola occurs a breed of this sheep which has probably 
been crossed with the fat-tailed Malagasy breed ; while in Guinea 
there is a breed with lappets, or wattles, on the throat, which is 
probably the result of a cross with the lop-eared sheep of the 
same district. The Guinea lop-eared breed, it may be mentioned. 
is believed to inherit its drooping ears and throat wattles from 
an infusion of the blood of the Roman-nosed hornless Theban 
goat (see Goat). Hairy long-legged sheep are also met with in 
Persia, but arc not pure-bred, being apparently the result of a 
cross between the long-legged Guinea breed and the fat-tailed 
Per-sian sheep. 

The maned hairy sheep {Ovis jubata), which apjjears to be 
confined to the W. coast of Africa, takes its name from a mane 
of longish hair on the throat and neck; the hair on the body 
being also longer than in the ordinary long-legged sheep. This 
breed is frequently black or brown and white ; but in a small 
sub-breed from the Cameroons the general colour is chestnut or 
foxy red, with the face, ears, buttocks, lower surface of tail 
and under-parts black. The most remarkable thing about this 
Cameroon sheep is, however, its extremely diminutive size, a 
full-grown ram standing only ig in. at the withers. 

In point of size this pigmy Cameroon breed comes very ck^e 
to an exceedingly small sheep of which the limb-bones have been 
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found in certain ancient deposits in the S. of England ; and the 
question arises whether the two breeds may not have bwn nearly 
related. Although there are no means of ascertaining whether 
the extinct pigmy British sheep was clothed with hair or with 
wool, it is practically certain that some of the early European 
sheep retained hair like that of their wild ancestor; and there 
is accordingly no prima facie reason why the breed in question 
should not have been hairy. On the other hand, since the so- 
called peat-sheep of the prehistoric Swiss lake-dwellers appears 
to be represented by the existing Graubiinden (Orisons) breed, 
which is woolly and coloured something like a Southdown, it may 
be argued that the former was probably also woolly, and hence 
that the survival of a hairy breed in a neighbouring part of 
Europe would be unlikely. The latter part of the argument is 
not very convincing, and it is legitimate to surmise tlmt in the 
small extinct sheep of the S. of England we may have a possible 
relative of the pigmy hairy sheep of W. Africa. 

Fat-rumped sheep, Ovis steatopyga, are common to Africa and 
Asia, and are piebald with rudimentary horns, and a short hairy 
coat, being bred entirely for their milk and flesh. In fat-tailed 
sheep, on the other hand, which have much the same distribution, 
the coat is woolly and generally piebald. Four-horned sheep arc 
common in Iceland and the Hebrides ; the small half-wild breed 
of Soa often showing this reduplication. There is another four- 
homed breed, distinguished by its black (in place of brown) 
horns, whose home is probably S. Africa. In the unicorn sheep 
of Ncital or Tibet the two horns of the rams are completely 
welded together. In the Himalayan and Indian hunia sheep, the 
rams of which are specially trained for fighting, and have highly 
convex foreheads, the tail is short at birth. Most remarkable of 
all is the so-called Wallachian .sheep, or Zackelschaf (Ovis 
strepsiceros), represented by several more or less distinct breeds 
in E. Europe, in which the long upright horns are spirally twisted 
like those of the mazkhor wild goat. 

For the various breeds of wild sheep see K. Lydekker, Wild Oxen, 
Sheep and Loah (London, 1808), and later papers in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London. Also Rowland Ward, Records 
of Rig Game (3th ed., London, tooo). (K. L.*) 

Modern British Breeds of Sheep.—Thi; sheep native to the 
British Isles may be classified as the lowland and the mountain 
breeds, and sididivided into longwooLs and shortwools—the 
latter including the Down breeds, sometimes termed black-faced. 
The longwool breeds are the Leicester, Border Leicester, Cotswold, 
Lincoln, Kent, Devon Ixingwool, South Devon, Wensleydale 
and Roscommon. The shortwool breeds arc the Oxford Down, 
Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire Down, Suffolk, Ryeland, 
Dorset and Somerset Horn, Kerry Hill, Radnor and Clun Forest. 
The mountain breeds include the Cheviot, Scotch Black-face, 
Lonk, Rough Swaledale, Derbyshire Gritstone, Penistone, 
Limestone, Hcrdwick, Dartmoor, Exmoor and Welsh Mountain. 
These breeds are all English, except the Border Leicester, 
Cheviot and Scotch Black-face, which belong to Scotland ; the 
Welsh Mountain, which belongs to Wales; and the Roscommon, 
which is Irish. The majority of the true mounmin breeds are 
homed, the males only in .the cases of Cheviot, Herdwick, 
Penistone and Welsh, though most Cheviot and many Hcrdwick 
rams are hornless. Of Derbyshire Gritstone neither sex has 
horns. In the other homed breeds, the Dorset and Somer^t, 
Limestone, Exmoor, Old Norfolk, and W'estem or Old Wiltshire, 
both sexes have horns. The remaining breeds^je hornless. 
The white-faced breeds include the Leicester, Bi^M Ixsicester, 
Lincoln, Kentish, Cheviot, Ryeland, Devon Lo^^ooi, South 
Devon, Dorset and Somerset Horn, Limestone, Penistone, 
Exmoor and Roscommon. 

The IMcester, though now not numerous, is of high interest. 
It was the breed which Robert Bakewell took in hand in the i8th 
century, and greatly improved by the exercise of his skill and 
judgment. Bakewell lived at Dishley Grange, Leicestershire, 
and in France the Leicester sheep are still called Dishleys. In 
past times I,eicester blood was extensively employed in the 
improvement or establishment of other longwool breeds of sheep. 
The Leicester, as seen now, has a white wedge-shaped face, the 
forehead covered with wool; thin mobile ears; neck full 


towards the trunk, short and level with the back; width over 
the shoulders and through the heart; a full broad breast; fine 
clean legs standing ^cll apart; deep round barrel and great depth 
of carcaA ; firm flesh, springy pelt, and pink skin, covered with 
fine, curly, lustrous wool. The breed is maintained pure upon the 
rich pastures of Leicestershire, E. and N. Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Cumberland and Durham, but its chief value is for crossing, 
when Mi found to promote maturity and to improve the fatten!^ 
prop^By. 

The carder Leicester originated after the death in 1795 of 
Bakewell, when the I.eicester breed, os it then existed, diverg^ 
into two branches. The one is represented by the breed Mill 
known in England as the Leicester. The other, bred on the 
Scottish Borders, with an early admixture of Cheviot blood, 
acquired the name of Border Leicester. The distingushing 
characteristics of the latter ore ; that it is on upstanding animal 
of gay appearance with light offal; and has a long tliough strung 
neck carrying a long, lean, clean head covered with white, Iturd, 
but not wiry hair, free from wool, long highset ears and a black 
muzzle ; back broad and muscular, belly well covered with 
wool ; legs clean, and a fleece of long white wavy wool, arranged 
in characteristic locks or pirls. 

The Blue-faced Wensleydales take tlicir name from the York¬ 
shire dale, of which Thirsk is the centre. They are longwool 
sheep, derived from* the old Teeswater breed by crossing with 
Leicester rams. They have a tuft of wool on the forehead. The 
skin of the body is sometimes blue, whilst the wool has a bright 
lustre, is curled in small distinct pirls, and is of uniform staple. 
The rams are in much favour in Scotland and the N. of England 
for crossing writh ewes of the various black-faced horned mountain 
breeds to produce mutton of superior quality and to use the 
cross-ewes to breed to a pure longwool or sometimes a Down ram. 

The Cotswold is an old-established breed of the Gloucestershire 
hills, extending thence into Oxfordshire. It was but slightly 
crossed for improvement by tbe Dishley Leicesters and has 
retained its characteristic type for generations. They are big, 
handsome sheep, with finely-arched necks and graceful carriage. 
With their broad, straight backs, curved ribs, and capacious 
quarters, they carry a great weight of carcass upon strong, 
wide-standing legs. The fine white fleece of long wavy wool gives 
the Cotswold an attractive appearance, which is enhanced by its 
topknot or forelock. The mutton of the Cotswolds is not of high 
quality except at an early age, but the sheep are useful for 
crossing purposes to impart size, and because they are excep¬ 
tionally hm|M. 

The arc descended from the old native breed of 

LincolnshflPlmproved by the use of Leicester blood. They are 
hardy and prolific, but do not quite equal the Cotswolds in size. 
They have larger, bolder heads than the Leicesters. Breeders of 
Lincoln rams like best a darkish face, with a few black spots on 
the ears ; and white legs. The wool has a brood staple, and is 
denser and longer, and the fleece heavier, than in any other 
British breed. For this rca.son it has been the breed most in 
favour with breeders in all parts of the world for mating with 
Merino ewes and their crosses. The progeny is a good general- 
purpose sheep, giving a large fleece of wool but only a medium 
quality of mutton. With a greater proportion of Lincoln blood 
in the mixed flocks of the world there is a growing tendency to 
produce finer mutton by using Down rams, but at the sacrifice 
of part of the yield of wool. In 1906 Henry Duddmg, of Riby 
Grove, Lincolnshire, obtained at auction the sum of 1450 guineas 
for a Lincoln ram bred by him,—the highest price paid for a 
sheep in the United Kingdom. In the same year Robert and 
William Wright, of Nocton Heath, Lincoln, sold their flock of 
930 animals to finor Manuel Cobo, Buenos Aires, for j^o,ooo. 

The Devon Longwool is a breed locally developed in the valleys 
of W. Somerset, N. and E. Devon, and oarts of Cornwall. It 
originated in a strong infusion of Leicester Wood amongst the old 
Bampton stock of Devonshire. The Devon Longwool is not 
unlike the Lincoln, but is coarser. It is white-faced, with a lock 
of wool on the forehead. , , ..l 

The South Devon or South Dum are, like the cattle of that 
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name, a strictly local breed, which likewise exemplify the good 
results of crossing with the Leicesters. ' The South Devons have 
a fairly fine silky fleece of long staple, heavjpr than that of the 
Devon Longwool, which it also excels in size. * 

The Roscommon —the one breed of modem sheep native to 
Ireland—is indebted for its good qualities largely to the use 
of Leicester blood. It is a big-bodied, high-standing sheep, 
carrying a long, wavy, silky fleece. It ranges mainly ||te the 
middle of Ireland westwards, but its numbers hav^^Plined 
considerably in competition with the Shropshire. 

Kml or Romney Marsh is native to the rich tract of 
pazing land on the S. coast of Kent. They are hardy, white- 
faced sheep, with a close-coated longwool fleece. They were 
gradually, like the Cotswolds, improved from the original type 
of slow-maturity sheep by selection in preference to the use of 
rams of the Improved lajicestcr breed. With the exception of 
the Lincoln, no breed has received greater distinction in New 
Zealand, where it is in high repute for its hardiness and general 
asefulness. When difliculties relating to the quantity and quality 
of food arise the Romney is a better sheep to meet them than the 
Lincolns or other longwools. 

The Oxford Down is a modern breed which owes its origin to 
crossing between Cotswolds and Hampshire Downs and South- 
downs, Although it has inherited the forelqpk from its longwool 
ancestors, it approximates more nearly to the shortwool typt?, 
and is accordingly classified as such. An Oxford Down ram has 
a bold masculine head; the poll well covered with wool and 
the forehead adorned by a topknot; ears self-coloured, upright, 
and of fair length; face of uniform dark brown colour; legs 
short, dark, and free from spots; back level and chest wide ; 
and the fleece heavy and thick. The breed is popular in Oxford 
and other midland counties. Its most notable succe.ss in recent 
years is on the Scottish and English borders, where, at the 
annual ram sales at Kelso, a greater number of rams Is auctioned 
of this than of any other breed, to cross with flocks of Leicester- 
Cheviot ewes especially, but also with Border Leicesters and 
three-parts-bred ewes. It is supplanting the Border Leicester 
as a sire of mutton sheep ; for, although its progeny is slower in 
reaching maturity, tegs can be fed to greater weights in spring 
—65 to 68 lb per carcass—without becoming too fat to be 
classed as finest quality. 

The Southdown, from the short close pastures upon the chalky 
.soils of the South Downs in Sus.sex, was formerly known as the 
Sussex Down. In past times it did for the improvement of the 
shortwool breeds of sheep very much the .same of work 
that the Leicester performed in the case of the lo^Hol breeds. 
A pure-bred Southdown sheep has a small head^mh a light 
brown or brownish grey (often mouse-coloured) face, fine bone, 
and a symmetrical, well-fleshed body. The legs are short and 
neat, the animal being of small size compared with the other 
Down sheep. The fleece is of fine, close, short wool, and the 
mutton is excellent. " Underhill ” flocks that have been kept 
for generations in East Anglia, on the Weald, and on flat 
meadow land in other parts of the country, have assumed a 
heavier type than the original “ Upperdown ” sheep. It was at 
one time thought not to be a rent-paying breed, but modern 
market requirements have brought it well within that categoiy-. 

The Shropshire is descended from the old native sheep of the 
Salopian hills, improved by the use of Southdown blood. Though 
heavier in fleece and a bulkier animal, the Shrop.shire resembles 
an enlarged Southdown. As distinguished from the latter, 
however, the Shropshire has a darker face, blackish brown as a 
rule, with very neat ears, whilst its head is more massive, and is 
better covered with wool on the top and at the sides. This breed 
has made rapid strides in recent years, and it has acquired favour 
in Ireland as well as abroad. It is an early-maturity breed, and 
no other Down produces a better back to handle for condition— 
the frame is so thickly covered with flesh and fat. 

The Hampshire Dotwi is another breed which owes much of its 
improved character to an infusion of Southdown blood. Early 
in the 19th century the old Wiltshire white-faced horned sheep, 
with a scanty coat of hairy wool, and the Berkshire Knot, 


roamed over the downs of their native counties. Only a remnant 
of the former under the name of the Western sheep survives in a 
pure state, but their cross descendants are seen in the modem 
Hampshire Down, which originated by blending them with the 
bouthdown. Early maturity and great size have been the 
objects aimed at and attained, this breed, more perhaps than 
any other, being identified with early maturity. One reason 
for this is the early date at which the ewes take the ram. Whilst 
heavier ttan the Shropshire, the Hampshire Down sheep is less 
symmetrical. It has a black face and legs, a big head with 
Roman nose, darkish ears set well back, and a broad level back 
(especially over the shoulders) nicely filled in with lean meat. 

The Dorset Down or West Country Down, “ a middle type of 
Down sheep pre-eminently suited to Dorsetshire,” is a local 
variety of the Hampshire Down breed, separated by the forma¬ 
tion of a Dorset Down sheep society in 1904, about eighty years 
after the fype of the breed had been established. 

The Suffolk is another Down, which took its origin about 1790 
m the crossing of improved Southdown rams with ewes of the 
old black-face Homed Norf<fk, a breed still represented by a 
limited number of animals. The characteristics of the latter are 
retained in the black face and legs of the Suffolk, but the horns 
have been bred out. The fleece is moderately short, the wool 
^mg of close, fine, lustrous fibre, without any tendency to mat. 
The limbs, woolled to the knees and hocks, are clean below. The 
breed is distinguished by having the smoothest and blackest 
face and legs of all the Down breeds and no wool on the head. 
Although it handles hard on the back when fat, no breed except 
the old Horned Norfolk equals it in producing a saddle cut of 
mutton with such an abundance of lean red meftt in proportion 
to fat. ^ It carried off the highest honours in the dressed carcass 
competition at Chicago in 1903, and the championship in the 

block test at Smithfield Club Show was won for the five years 
1902-1906 by Suffolks or Suffolk cross lambs from big-framed 
Cheviot ewes. In 1907, the championship went to a Cheviot 
wether, but in the two pure, short-woolled classes all the ten 
awards were secured by Suffolks, and in the two cross-bred 
wether classes nine of the ten awards went to a Suffolk cross. 
1 he mutton of all the Down breeds is of superior quality, but 
that of the Suffolk is pre-eminently so. 

The Cheviot takes its name from the range of hills stretching 
along the boundary between England and Scotland, on both sides 
of which the breed now extends, though larger types are produced 
in East ^thian and in Sutherlandshire. The Qieviot is a hardy 
she«p with straight wool, of moderate length and very- close-set, 
whilst wiry white hair covers the face and legs. Put to the 
Border Leicester ram the Cheviot ewe produces the Half-bred, 
which as a breeding ewe is unsurpassed as a rent-paying, arable- 
land sheep. 

The Scotch Black-face breed is chiefly reared in Scotland, but 
it is of N. of England origin. Their greater hardiness, as com¬ 
pared with the Cheviots, has brought them into favour upon the 
higher grounds of the N. of England and of Scotland, where 
they thrive upon heather hills and coarse and exposed grazing 
lands. The colour of face and legs is weU-defined black and white, 
tlw black predominating. The spiral horns are low at the crown, 
with a clear space between the roots, and sweep in a wide curve, 
sloping slighdy backwards, and clear of the cheek. The fashion¬ 
able fleece^fi down to the ground, hairy and strong, and of 
uniform qi^B^ throughout. 

The lonlBI ite home amongst the moorlands of N. Lancashire 
and the W. Riding of Yorkshire, and it is the largest of the 
mountain breeds of the N. of England and Scotland. It bears most 
resemblance to the ^tch Black-face, but carries a finer, heavier 
fleece, Md is larger in head. Its face and legs are mottled black 
and white, and ite horns are strong. The ttul is long and rough. 

The Herdwick is the hardiest of all the breeds thriving upon the 
poor mountain land in Cumberland and Westmorland. The 
rams sometimes have small, curved, wide homs like those of the 
Cheviot ram. The colour of the fleece is white, with a few 
darkish spots here and there ; the faces and legs are dark in the 
lambs, gradually becoming white or light grey in a few years. 
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The wool is strong and coarse, standing up round the shoulders 
and down the breast like a mane. The forehead has a topknot, 
and the tail is well covered. 

Tlw Limestone is a tweed of which little is heard. It is almost 
restricted to the fells of Westmorland, and is probably nearly 
related to the Scotch Black-face. The breed does not thrive off 
its own geological formation, and the ewes seek the ram early in 
the season. The so-called “ Limestones ” of the Derbyshire 
hills are really Leicesters. 

The Welsh Mountain is a small, active, soft-woolled, white¬ 
faced breed of hardy character. The legs are often yellowish, 
and this colour may extend to the face. The mutton is of 
excellent quality. The ewes, although difficult to confine by 
ordinary fences, are in high favour in lowland districts for 
breeding fattening lambs to Down and other early maturity rams. 

The Clun Forest is a local breed in W. Shropshire and the 
adjacent pa,rt of Wales. It is descended from the old Tan-faced 
sheep. It is now three parts Shropshire, having been much 
crossed with that breed, but its wool is rather coarser. 

The Radnor is short-limbed and low-set with speckled face and 
legs. It is related to the Clun Forest and the Kerry Hill sheep. 
The draft ewes of all three breeds are in high demand for breeding 
to Down and longwool rams in the English midlands. 

The Ryeland breed is so name<l from the Ryelands, a poor 
upland district in Herefordshire. It is a very old breed, against 
which the Shropshires have made substantial headway. Its 
superior qualities in wool and mutton production have been fully 
demonstrated, and a demand for rams is springing up in S. as 
well as in N. America. The Ryeland .sheep are small, hornless, 
have white faces and legs, and reraarkiibly fine short wool, with 
a topknot on tlie forehead. 

The Dartmoor, a hardy local Devonshire breed, is a large horn¬ 
less, longwool, white-fleeced sheep, with a long mottled face. 
It has f)ecn attracting attention in recent years. 

The Exmoor is a homed breed of Devonshire moorland, one 
of the few remaining remnants of direct descent from the old 
forest breeds of England. They have white legs and faces and 
black nostrils. The coiled horns lie more closely to the head than 
in the Dorset and Somerset Horn breed. The Ivxmwirs have a 
close, fine fleece of .short wool. They are very hardy, and yield 
mutton of choice flavour. 

The Dorset and Somerset Horn is an old west-country breed of 
sheep. The fleece is fine in quality, of close texture, and the wool 
is intermediate lietween long and .short, whilst the head carries 
a forelock. Both sexes have horns, very much coiled in the ram. 
The muzzle, legs and hoofs are white ; the nostrils pink. This 
Is a hardy breed, in size somewhat exceeding the Southdown. 
The special characteristic of the breed is that the ewes take the 
ram at an unusually early period of the year, and ca.st ewes are 
in demand for breeding house lamb for Cluistmas. Two (Tops of 
lambs in a year are sometimes obtained from the ewes, altliough 
it does not pay to keep such rapid breeding up regularly. 

The Merino is the most widely distributed sheep in the world. 



pTom a photo in Profcaaor Robert Wallace’s J’'arin Line Stock of Groat Britain (4th 
Champion Merino Ram. 

It has been the foundation stock of the flocks of all the great 
sheep countries. A few have existed in Britain for more than a 


hundred years. They thrive well there, as they do everywhere, 
but they are wool-sheep which produce slowly a secondary 
quality of mutton—thin and blue in appearance. The Merino 
resembW the Dorset Horn breed. Tlie rams possess large coiling 
horns—the ewes may or may not have them. The muzzle is 
flesh-coloured and the face covered with wool. TTie wool, 
densely set on a wrinkled skin, is white and generally fine, al¬ 
though it is classined into long, sliort, fine and strung. Merino 
cross #tth early-maturity longwool, Down, or other (dose-wooled 
rams, are good butidiers' sheep, and most of the frozen mutton 
imported into tlie United Kingdom has had more or less tA a 
merino origin. (W. p-R,; r, 

Lowtand Skeep-breedtng and Feeding .—A Shropshire flock of about 
two iiuudrvcl breeding ewes is here taken as a typical example of the 
numerous systems of managing sheep on a mixed farm of grazing 
and arable land. The ewes lamb from early in January tUl the 
end of February. The lamlis have the shelter of a lambing shed for 
a few days When drafted to an adjoining held they run in front 
of their motliers and get a little crushed oats and linseed cake meal, 
the ewes receiving kail or roots and hay to develop milk. Swedes 
gradually give place to mangolds, rye and clover before the end of 
•\pril, when shearing of the ewe flock liegins, to lie finished early in 
May. At this time unshorn Iambs are (Tipped and dosed with one 
of Cooper's Ublcts of sulphur-arsenic diji material to destroy internal 
jiarasites. The operation is repeated in Septcmbei. The lambs 
are weaned towards the end of J mie and the ewes run on the poorest 
pa.sture till August to lose surplus fat In August the ewes are culled 
and the flock made up to its full numbers by selected sliearling ewes. 
All are as.sorted amf mated to suitable rams. Most of the older 
ewes take the ram m Septemlx-r, but maiden ewes are kejit back till 
October. During the rest of the year the ewes run on grass and 
receive hay when necessary, with a limited amount of dry artificial 
food daily. J lb each, gradually rising as they grow heavy in lamb 
to i th per (lay. Turnips before lambing, if given in lilieial (juantities, 
are an unsafe food. 'To increase the number of doubles, ewes are 
sometimes jiut on g(X>d fresh grass, rape or mustard a week beforc 
the tups go out -a ram to sixty ewes is a usual proportion, though 
with care a stud ram can be got to settle twice flic number With 
good management twenty ewes of any of the lowland lireeds should 
produce and rear thirty lambs, and tlie proportion can be increased 
by breeding from ewes with a prolific tendency. The period of 
gestation of a ewe is between zi and 22 weeks, and the pcrirxl of 
oestrum 24 hours. If not settled the ewe comes back to the rum in 
from 13 to t8 (usually 10) days To indicate the time or times of 
tupping three colours of paint are u.sed. The breast of the ram is 
rublied dally for the first fortnight with blue, for a similar ixiriod 
with red, and finally with black. 

Fattening tegs usually go on to soft f iirnips in the end of Septemlier 
or beginning ca October, and later on to yellows, green-rounds and 
swedes and, in spring and early summer, mangoI(£. The roots are 
cut into fingers and siipplenieiited by an allowance of concentrated 
food made uji of a mixture of ground cakes and meal, J tb rising to 
about I tb: and J tb to i tb of hay jier day. The dry substance 
consumed pw loolb live weight in a ration of Jib cake and corn, 
12 tb roots and 1 lb hay daily, would lie KiJ lb jier week, and this 
gives an nicrea.se of nearly 2 % live weight or i lb of live weight 
increase for 81 lb of dry food eaten. Sheep finishing at 1351b Uve 
weight yield about 53 i;;, of carcass or over 70 tb each. 

Afanagement of Alountatn Freeds. — Ewes on natural pastures 
receive no iiand feeding excejit a iittlo hay when snow deeply covers 
the ground. The rams come in from the hills on the ist of January 
and are sent to winter on turnips. Weak ewes, not safe to survive 
^e hardships of spring, are brought in to better pasture during 
February and March. Ewe hogs wintcri-d on grass in the low country 
fr(jm the ist of Novemlxrr are brought home in April, and about the 
middle of April on the average mountain ewes begin to lamb. One 
lamb at weaning time for every ewe is rather over the normal amount 
of produce. Cheviot and cross-bred lambs are marked, and the 
males are castrated, towards the end of May. Nearly a month 
later bla(;k-facc lambs are marked and the eild sheep are shorn— 
the shearing of milch ewes being delayed till the secoiKi week of July. 
Towards the end of July sheep are all dipped to protect them from 
maggot flies (which arc generally worst during August) with 
materials containing arsenic and sulphur. like that of Cooper and 
Bigg. Fat wethers for the butcher arc drafted from the hills in 
August and the two succeeding months. Lamb sales are most 
numerous m August, when lowland farmers secure their tegs to feed 
in winter. In this month breeding ewes recover condition and 
strength to withstand the winter storms. Ram auctions arc on in 
September and draft ewe sales begin and continue through October. 
Early this month winter dipping is done at midday m dry weather. 
Ihtrly in November stock sheep having lost the distinguishing 
" buist " put on at clipping time witli a large iron letter dipped 
in hot tar, have the distinctive paint or kiel mark claimed by the 
farm to which they belong rubbed on the wool. The rams are 
turned out to the bills between the 15th and the 24 th of November. 
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1 -owknd ram* put to breed halt-bred and croes Iambi receive about 
t lb ot «ain daUy to prevent their falling off too rapidly m conditKm, 
u Uiey would do il oxclusively supported on mountain lore. 

Literature. D. Low, Bruds 0/ the Doo^sltc Ammds 0/ the 
British Isles (1842, illustrated, and 1S45); R. Wallace, Farm Live Stock 
ot Great Britain (1907); J. Coleman, Sheep of Great Britain (1907), 
and the Flock Books of the various breed societies. (R. W.) 


SHEEFSHAKKS, JOHN (1787-1863), British manufacturer 
and art collector, was bom in Leeds, and became a partner in 
his father’s businttss as a cloth manufacturer. His brother 
Richard (1794-1855) was a distinguished astronomer and man 
of Kience, whose collection of instruments eventually passed to 
the Royal Astronomical Society. John Sheepshanks collected 
pictures, mainly by British artists, and in 1857 presented his 
magnificent collection to the nation. He retir^ from business 
in 1833 and died a bachelor in 1863. 

SHEBPSHBAD, the name of one of the largest species of the 
genas Sargus, marine fishes known on the coasts of S. Europe 
as “ sargo ” or “ saragu.” These fishes piossess two kinds of 
teethone, broad and flat, like incisors, occupying in a single 
series the front of the jaws ; the other, semiglobular and molar¬ 
like, arranged in several series on the sides of the jaws. The 
genus belongs to the Acanthopterygian family Spariiae which 
includes the Sea-breams. The sheepshead, Sargus mis, occurs in 
abundance on the Atlantic coasts of the United States, from 
Cape Cod to Florida, and is one of the most valued food-fishes of 
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North America. It is said to attain to a length of 30 in. and a 
weight of 15 lb. Its food consists of shellfish, which it detaches 
with its incisors from the base to which they are fixed, crushing 


even at low water. Sheemess has some trade in com and seed 
and there is steamboat connexion wi^ Port Victoria, on the 
opposite side of the Medway; with Southend, on the opposite 
side of the Thames ; and with Chatham and London, and the 
town is in some favour as a seaside resort. A small fort was 
built at Sheemess by Charles II., which,on the loth of July 1667 
was taken by the Dutch fleet under De Ru3rter. ’ 

SHEET, an expanse or surface, flat Md thin, of various 
materials; a rope attached to a sail. These two apparently widely 
separated meanings are to be explained by the generally received 
etymology. In O. Eng. there are three words, all from the 
root seen in “ shoot,” to dart, let fly, thmst forward; sce/e or 
seyle, a sheet of cloth, sceat, comer or fold of a garment, projecting 
aisles, region (e.g. sees sceSi, portion of the .sea, gulf, bay), and 
sceata, foot of a sail, pes veil (Wright, Gloss.). The original 
meaning, according to Skeat, is “ projection,” or that which 
shoots out, then a comer, especially of a garment or of a cloth ; 
after which it was extended to mean a whole cloth or “ sheet.” 
In Icelandic, the cognate word skaut has much the same meanings, 
including that of a rope attached to a sail. Other cognate forms 
in Teutonic languages are Ger. Schoss, lap, bosom, properly fold 
of a garment, Dutch school, Iccl. skaut. See.. In current English 
usage, “ sheet ” is commonly applied to any flat, thin surface, such 
as a sheet of paper, a sheet of metal, or, in a transferred appli¬ 
cation, to an expanse of water, ice, fire, &c. More specifically 
it is used of a rectangular piece of linen or cotton used as that 
part of the usual bed clothes which are next the sleeper’s body. 
In nautical usage the term “ sheet ” is applied to a rope or chain 
attached to the lower corners of a sail for the purpose of extension 
or change of direction (see Rigging). The connexion in deriva¬ 
tion with “ shoot ” is clearly seen in “ sheet-anchor,” earlier 
“ shoot-anchor ”—one that is kept in reserve, to be “ shot ” in 
case of emergencj’ (sec Anchor). 

SHEFFIELD, JOHN BAKER HOLROYD, t.st Earl of (1735- 
1821), English politician, came of a Yorkshire family, a branch 
of which had settled in Ireland. He inherited considerable 
wealth, and in 1769 bought Sheffield Place in Sussex from 
Lord de la Warr. Having served in the army he entered the 
House of Commons in 1780, and in that year was prominent 
against Lord George Gordon and the rioters. In 1783 he was 
created an Irish peer as Baron Sheffield of Ro.scommon, a barony 
of the United Kingdom (Sheffield of Sheffield, Yorks.) lieing 
added in 1802. In i8t6 he was created Viscount Pevensey 
and earl of Sheffield. He was a great authority on farming, 
and in 1803 he was made president of the Board of Agriculture; 
but he is chiefly remembered as the friend ot Gibbon (q.v.), 
whose works he afterwards edited. His son and grandson 
succeeded as 2nd and 3rd earls, the latter (1832-1909) being a 
well-known patron of cricket, at whose death the earldom 


them with its powerful molars. It may be distinguished from 1 
other allied species by seven or eight dark cross-bands traversing I 
the body, by a recumbent spine in front of the dorsal fin, by i 
twelve spines and as many rays of the dorsal and ten rays of the 
anal fin, and by forty-six scales along the lateral line. The term 
“ sheej^ead ’’ is also given in some parts of North America 
to a freshwater Sciaenoid, Corvina oscula, which is much less 
esteemed for the table. 

SHEERNESS, a garrison town and naval seaport in the 
Faversham parliamentary divisiem of Kent, England, in the 
Isle of Sheppey, on the right bank of the Medway estuary at its 
junction with the Thames, 51 m. E. of London by the South- 
Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
18,179. Biue Town, the older part of the town, with the dock- 
y^, is defended by strong modem-built fortifications, espwi- 
ally the forts of Garrison Point and Barton’s Point, commanding 
the entrance of both the Thames and theMedway. The dockyard, 
chiefly used for naval repairs, covers about 60 acres, and consists 
of three basins and large docks, the depth of water in the basins 
ranging down to 26 ft. Within the yard there are extensive 
naval stores and barracks. Outside the dockyard are the 
residences of the admiral of the home fleet and other officers, 
and barracks. The harbour is spacious, sheltered, and deep 


became extinct. The Irish barony, however, under a special 
remainder, passed to the 4th baron Stanley of Alderley, who 
thus became Baron Sheffield of Roscommon. 

SHEFFIELD, a city, and municipal, county and parlia¬ 
mentary borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
i58i m. N.N.W. from London. Pop. (1901) 409,070. It is 
served by the Midland, Great Central and Great Northern 
railways, and has direct connexion with all the principal lines in 
the north of England. The princi{nl stations are Victoria (Great 
Central) and Midland. Sheffield is situated on hilly ground in 
the extreme south of the county, Mid at the junction of several 
streams widi the river Don, the principal of which are the Sheaf, 
the Porter, the Rivelin and tlw Loidey. The manufacturing 
quarter lies mainly in the Don valley, while the chief residential 
suburbs extend up the picturesque hills to Hie south. The centre 
' of the city, with the majority of the public buildings, lies on the 
I slope south of the Don, and here are several handsome thorough- 
i fares. 'The older portions were somewhat irregular and over- 
i crowded, but a great number of improvements were effected 
’ under an act of 1875, and have been steadily continued. There 
is an extensive system of tramways, serving the outlying town¬ 
ships. The parish church of St Peter is a cruciform building, 
mainly Perpendicular. The original Norman building is supposed 
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to have been burned during the wars of Edward III. with 
the barons, and the most ancient existing part is the tower, 
dating from the 14th century. A restoration in 1880, when 
transepts and a W. front were added, improved the church by 
demolishing the galleries and other heavy internal fittings. 
There are a numbCT of interesting mural monuments ; and the 
Shrewsbury chapel contains a fine tomb of the 4th earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, who founded it in the 16th centurv'. Of the principal 
public buildings, the town hall was opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1807. It is a fine building in the style of the Renaissance, 
surmounted by a lofty tower, which is crowned by an emblematic 
statue in bronze. The Cutlers’ hall was built in 1832 and enlarged 
in 1857 by the addition of a magnificent banqueting hall. The 
handsome corn exchange, in Tudor style, and the market hall 
were acquired from the duke of Norfolk by the corporation. 
Among several theatres, the Theatre Royal was originally 
erected in 1793. Others are the Alexandra, Lyceum and 
Alhambra. There ore extensive barracks. Literary and social 
institutions include the Athenaeum (1847), with news-room and 
library ; the literary and philosophical society (1822), the 
Sheffield club (1862), the Sheffield library, founded in 1777, and 
the free library (1856), with .several branches. The public 
museum and the Mappin art gallery are situated in Weston Park : 
and in Meersbrook Hall is the fine Ruskin museum, containing 
Ruskin’s art, mineralogical, natural history, and botanical 
collections, and some original drawings and valuable books. 
These are in the custody of the corporation. Beyond St Peter’s 
church relics of antiquity are few, but there remains a part of 
the manor-house of Hallam, dating from the i6th century. In 
the S. of the city is Broom Hall, a fine ancient half-timbered 
building. 

The educational establishments are important. University 
College, constituted by that title in 1897, was founded in 1879 
as the Firth College by Mark Firth (1810-1880), an eminent 
steel-manufacturer. This institution was enlarged in 1892, and 
comprised, besides the college, a technical department (1886) 
occupying the buildings of the former grammar school, and 
equipped with metallurgical laboratories, steel works, iron 
foundry', a machine and fitting shop, &c. ; and a raediail school, 
together with a school of pharmacy. In 1903 the foundation was 
laid of a building, at Western Bank, to contain the departments 
of medicine, arts, pure science, commerce, &c. When the 
college became dissociated in 1904 from the Victoria University, 
Manchester, of which it had formed a constituent, the necessary 
financial and other preparations were taken in hand to enable 
the college to be incorporated as the Sheffield University, and it 
was opened as .such by King Edward Vll. Other educational 
institutions are the free writing school (171,';, rebuilt in 1827), 
the boys' charity school (founded 1706), the girls’ eharity .school 
(1786), the Church of England educational institute, the Roman 
Catholic reformatory (1861), the Wesley College, associated 
with London University, Raimioor College of the Methodist 
New Connexion, the mechanics’ institute, and the school of 
art. 

Among numerous medical or benevolent institutions may 
mentioned the general infirmary, opened in 1797 ; the public 
hospital, erected in 1858 in connexion with the Sheffield medical 
school established in 1792 ; the school and manufactory for the 
blind, 1879, and the .South Yorkshire lunatic asylum, 1872. 
Among many charities founded by citizens the most noteworthy 
is the Shrewsbury hospital for twenty men and twenty women, 
originally founded by the 7th earl of Shrewsbury (d. 1616), 
but greatly enlarged by successive benefactions. 

Among public monuments are the statue of Queen Victoria 
before the town hall; the statue to James Montgomery the poet 
(1771-1854), chiefly erected by the Sunday school teachers of 
Sheffield ; the monument in Weston Park to Ebenezer Elliot 
(1781-1849), known as the Com Law rhymer; the column to 
Godfrey Sykes the artist (1825-1866); the monument to those 
who died during an outbreak of cholera in 1833; and the monu¬ 
ment to the natives of Sheffield who fell in the Crimean War. 
Sir Francis Chantrey, the eminent sculptor, was bom (1781) and 


died (1842) near Norton in Derbyshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, which was the scene of his earlier work. 

Sheffield is well |ijpplied with parks and public grounds. In 
the wesilm suburbs is Weston Park, occupying the grounds of 
Weston Hall, purchased by the corporation in 1873. The Firth 
Park, of 36 acres, on the N.E. of the city, was presented by Mark 
Firth, and was opened in 1875 by King Edward VII. and (Jueen 
.Mexandra when prince and princess of Wales. There are 
botanical gardens of 18 acres in tlie western suburbs. A park 
and other recreation grounds have been presented by the duke 
of Norfolk as lord of the manor. To the N.W., towards Penistone, 
is Wharncliffe, retaining much of the characteristics of an ancient 
forest, and overlooking the valley of the Don from bold rocky 
terraces and ridges. The Bramall Lane cricket ground in Sheffield 
is the scene of many of the Yorkshire county cricket matches. 

The prosperity’ of Sheffield is chiefly dependent on the monn- 
faefure of steel. The smelting of iron in the district is supposed to 
date from Roman times, and there is distinct proof carrying it back 
U.S far as the Norman Conquest. The town had become fumed for 
its cutlery by the I4ih century, as is shown by allusions in Chaucer. 
There was an important trade carried on in "Knive.H in the reign of 
r.lisabeth, and the Cutlers' Company was incorporated in 1024. 
In early times cutlery was made ol blister or liar steel; afterwards 
shear steel was introduced lor tlie same purpose; but in 1740 
Benjamin tluntsman of Handswortli mtroduceil the manufacture 
of cast steel, and Sheffield retains its supremacy in steel manufacture, 
notwithstanding foreign competition, especially that ot Germany 
and the United States, its trade in heavy steel liaviug kept puce with 
that 111 the other branches. It was with the aid of Shelheld cajiital 
that Henry Bessemer founded liis jnoneer works to develop the 
manufacture ol his invention, and a large quantity of Bessemer steel 
is still made in Sheffield. The heavy branch of the steel manufacture 
includes armour plates, rails, tyres, axles, large casUngs for engines, 
steel shot, and steel for rifles. The cutlery trade embraces almost 
every variety of instrument and tool—.spring and lable knives, 
razors, scis.sors, surgical instruments, mathematical instruments, 
edge tools, files, saws, scythes, sickles, spades, shovels, engineering 
tools, hammers, vices, &c. The manufacture of engines and machinery 
is also largely earned on, as well as that ol stoves and grates. The 
art ol silver plating was introduced by Thomas Bolsovcr in 1742, 
and .specimens of early Shclficld plate are highly prized. Among 
thh other industries of the town are tanning, confectionery, cabinet¬ 
making, bicvcle-making, iron and brass founding, .silver refining, 
the manufacture ol brushes, combs, optical instruments, liorse-liair 
cloth, and railway fittings, and testing. The Cullers Company 
(162.1) exercises, by acts of iKSy-ikSS, jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the registration of trade marks, over all goods com- 
jiosed in whole or in part of any metal, wrought or unwrought, 
also over all persons carrying on busuiess in Hallamsbire and witliin 
6 m. lliereof. There are numerous collieries in the neighliourhood. 

Sheffield is the seat of a suffragan bishop in the diocese of York. 
The town trusf for the administration of projierty liclonging to the 
town dates from the 14th century, and in 1681 the number and 
manner of election of the " town trustees ” was definitely settled 
by a decree of tlie Court oi Chancery. Additional powers were 
conferred on the trustees by an act passed in 1874. The town first 
returned members to parliament in 1832. In 1885 the representation 
was increased from two to five members, the parhamentary divisions 
being Atterchffe, Bnghtside, Central, Kcclesall and Haliam. The 
county borough was created in 1888, and in 1893 the town became 
a city. 'The corporation con.sists of a lord mayor (the title was 
conferred on the chief magistrate in 1897), 16 aldermen, and 48 
councillors. Area, 23,662 acres. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey the four manors of 
Grimesthorpe, Hallam, Attercliffe and Sheffield (Escafeld) made 
up what is now the borough of Sheffield. Of these Hallam was 
the most important, being the place where Earl Waltheof, the 
Saxon lord of the manors, had his court. After the Conquest the 
earl was allowed to retain his possessions, and when he was 
executed for treason they passed to his widow Judith, niece of 
William the Conqueror, of whom Roger de Busli wm holding 
Hallam with the three less important manors at the time of the 
Domesday Survey. From him the manors pa^d to the family 
of de Lovetot, but in the reign of Henry 11 ., William de Lovetot, 
the 2nd lord, died without male issue, and his property passed 
to his daughter Maud, afterwards married to Gerard de Fumival. 
By the end of the 14th century Sheffield had become more im¬ 
portant than Hallam, partly no doubt on account of the c^tle 
which one of the Fumivals had built here. Thomas de Fumival, 
great-great-grandson of Gerard and Maud, in 1296 obtained a 
grant of a market every Tuesday and a fair every year on the 
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eve, day and morrow of Hdy Trinity, Md in the follow^ year 
he gave the inhabitants a charter granting them the privil^s of 
holding the town at a fee-farm rent of £3. 8s. 9id. yearly, of 
having a court baron held every three weeis, and oftfreedmn 
from toll throughout the whoje of Hallamshire. From the 
Fumivals the manor passed by marriage to John Talbot, after¬ 
wards earl of Shrewsbury, whose descendant the 6th earl was 
entrusted with the cure of Mary Queen of Scots during her 
twelve years’ imprisonment in Sheffield castle. In the reign of 
Edward VI. the property belonging to the town which had been 
amalgamated with other land left to the burgesses in trust for 
certain charitable uses was forfeited to the crown under the act 
for the suppression of colleges and chantries, but on their petition 
it was restored in 1554 by Queen Mary, who at the same time incor¬ 
porated the town underthegovemment of twelvecapital burgesses. 

See Victoria County History, Yorkshire : Joseph Hunter,//at/am- 
skire : the history and topography of the parish of Sheffield (i 80 y). 

SHEFFIELD PLATE, the name applied to a variety of articles 
of domestic use or ornament, made of copper coated with silver 
by a special and now abandoned process. Many of them were 
actually manufactured in Birmingham, but as the secret of 
producing the material was discovered and brought to perfection 
in Sheffield, the name of that town was naturally connected with 
it, and thence transferred to articles constructed from it. 

In 1742 a workman named Thomas Bolsover was mending 
the handle of a knife made of silver and copper, when, accident¬ 
ally overheating it, he caused the metals to fuse and flow, and 
found that as a consequence the silver adhered to the copper as 
a thin coating. Being an intelligent man, he perceived the 
commercial value of his chance discovery, and begun the manu¬ 
facture of articles which, with all the appearance of silver, were 
botli cheaper and stronger than those made of the pure metal. 
He apparently, however, confined himself to applying the silver 
direct to the surface of the copper after the latter had been 
given the shape destined to it, and was thus limited to the 
production of small articles such as snuff-boxes, knife handles, 
toilet articles, &c. It was reserved to Joseph Hancock to realize 
that by making the plate first and working it into the desired 
form afterwards he could almost indefinitely extend the possi¬ 
bilities of the material. The process in its final and highest 
development was as follows. The groundwork was a mixture of 
copper and brass, either metal alone having serious defects. 
This was cast into an oblong ingot, t to ij in. in thickness, 
2j in. in breadth, and of a length regulated by the size of the 
plate desired. The surface of this was brought by planing, 
grinding and other means to the highest possible pitch of smooth¬ 
ness and evenness. A sheet of silver of a finer quality than 
standard, rising in thickness from in. to nearly i in. according 
to the quality aimed at, and of the same superficial extent as 
the copper bar, was levelled and polished in the same way and 
accurately fitted to it, neither surface at any time being soiled 
by contact with the workman’s fingers. A slieet of copper, 
rather smaller than the other two and it- fhick was laid upon 
the silver, and on the tup of all was added a piece of iron, J in. 
thick, I in. wide, and a little shorter than the three others, to 
protect them from the direct contact of the strong iron wire 
with which all were firmly bound together. The junction of the 
edges of the silver and copper-blend was treated with a flux of 
borax and the whole was submitted to the heat of a furnace until 
the silver was seen to be melting, when it was instantly removed, 
care being taken to avoid pressing upon the upper or lower 
surfaces, os the liquid silver in that case would have been squeezed 
out from between the two enclosing plates and the operation 
ruined. It was then left to cool, and after being thoroughly 
cleansed presented the appearance of a copper ingot with one 
silver side. This was passed again and again between gradually 
approximated rollers, with occasional annealing, until the 
desired thickness had been attained. Tlie great extension of 
surface thus produced had the drawback of exaggerating any 
smaU delect in the union of the two metals, increasing it to a 
blister of an inch or more in diameter. It was, however, fortun¬ 
ately found easy to remedy this. The lilister if unbroken was 


heated, pricked, and then rubbed level with a burnisher; if as 
sometimes happened, the silver had flaked away it was replai*d 
IV coatings of pure leaf silver rubbed in with a burnisher. The 
plate when passed as flawless was cut into the desired form and 
moulded as far as possible into shape, the edges where necessary 
being soldered. At first only one surface of the copper was plated 
with silver and thus its usefulness was necessarily restricted 
but it was a simple matter to apply the silver to both sides and 
thenceforward whatever was made in solid metel could be 
reproduced in plate, and firm after firm went into the business 
ever, and anon introducing further improvements. The possi¬ 
bility of embossing the metal beyond a certain point without 
fracturing thecoating of silver wasgotover by casting or stamping 
the raised ornament in silver, filling the hollows with a form of 
pewter and soldering the result to the appropriate part of the 
general de.sign. Another difficulty, the concealment of the inner 
core of copper which was seen as a thin red line when a cut edge 
was exposed, was met about 1784 by George Cadman, who 
adopted the practice of soldering on an edging, generally orna¬ 
mented, of solid silver so as to cover the junction, and the 
presence of this is one of the trustworthy tests by which genuine 
Sheffield plate may be recognized. The labour of rolling the 
metal by hand was done away with about 1760, by the firm of 
Tudor, Leader & Sherburn, who first employed horse-power, 
and for more than half a century the trade both in Sheffield and 
Birmingham continued to flourish. In 1736 there were under 
10,000 inhabitants in the former city ; in 1760 when Horace 
Walpole passed through it, buying for two guineas a pair of 
candlesticks of the local plate, which he thought “ quite pretty,” 
and pronouncing it to be “ one of the foulest towns in England,” 
there were two-and-twenty thousand who remitted eleven 
thousand pounds a week to London. It would be impossible, 
were it desirable, to enumerate all the varieties of the articles 
turned out, or to overpraise the beauty and elegance of most of 
them. The designs were identical with those in favour with the 
gold- and silver-smiths of the period, which was happily one when 
exceptionally good taste prevailed. The appreciation of light 
and well-proportioned curves and the skilful employment of 
well-contrived pierced work are conspicuous features. 

The success was, however, doomed to be short-lived and to 
come to an end os swiftly as it had grown up. In the year 1800 
W. Cruikshank was already experimenting with a process of 
electro-plating, and in 1837 Mr Spencer in England, and in 1838 
Professor M. H. Jacobi (1801-1874) in Ru.ssia, working inde¬ 
pendently, succeeded in contriving methods which could be made 
commercially profitable. Two years later Messrs Elkington in 
London and M. de Ruolz of Paris started in business on those lines, 
and the slower and consequently more costly manufacture at 
Sheffield and Birmingham rapidly died out. 

Of recent years old Sheffield plate after long neglect has come 
into fashion again, and genuine articles in good condition have 
greatly gone up in value, often exceeding in cost those of more 
modern date in sterling silver. Concurrently fraudulent imita¬ 
tion has regrettably increased. In some cases the whole object 
is a modern reproduction in electro-plate, but more often really 
old articles from which the original plating has been worn off in 
course of time have been replated, both equally being in the eyes of 
the connoisseur unworthy of serious attention and comparatively 
valueless. The difference after a little experience is not difficult 
to detect, though inexpressible in words. The pressure to which 
the Sheffield pkte was submitted produces a definite colour and 
texture which is absent from the surface produced by the deposit 
of silver in a liquid medium by electrical means, and the coat 
of silver is spread by the latter uniformly over the whole surface 
without a break, while in the former the junction between the 
embossed ornaments and the silver strips covering the cut edges 
may often be detected on careful examination. 

See Sheffield Plate by Bertie Wylhe; H. N. Veiteb, Sheffield Plate: 
its history, manulacture and art (London, 1908). (M. Bu.) 

SHEIKH, or Shaikh, an Arabic title of respect. Strictly it 
means a venerable man, of more than fifty years of age. 
It is specially borne by heads of religious orders, chiefs of 
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tribes and headmen of villages. Every village, how¬ 
ever small, every separate quarter of a town, ha-s a sheikh 
in whom is lodged the executive power of government— 
a power loosely defined, and of more or le-ss extent according to 
the personal char^ter and means of the individual who wields it. 
A village sheikh is a sort of head magistrate and chief of police. 
The Koran, the sole authentic authority in all matters, legal or 
civil, never accurately distinguished between the sheikh and the 
cadi (?.».), and its phrases, besides, are vague and capable of 
admitting different and even opposite interpretations. (For the 
Sheikh ul-Islam see Mufti.) 

SHEIL, RICHARD LALOR (1791-1851), Irish politician and 
writer, was bom at Drumdowney, Tipperary, on the 17th of 
.August 1791. His father, Edward Sheil, had acquired consider¬ 
able wealth in Spain, and owned an estate in Tipperarj’. The 
son was taught French and Latin by the Abb^ de Grimeau, a 
French refugee. He was then sent to a school in Kensington, 
London, presided over by another imigr^, M. dc Broglie. In 
October 1804 he was removed to Stony hurst college, Lancashire, 
and in November 1807 entered Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he specially distinguished himself in the debates of the Historical 
Society. After taking his degree in 1811 he entered Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was admitted to the Irish bar in 1814. His play of 
Adelaide, nr the Emigrants, was played at the Crow Street theatre, 
Dublin, on the 19th of February 1814, with complete success, 
and on the e^rd of May 1816 it was performed at Covent Garden. 
The Apostate, produced at the latter theatre on the 3rd of May 
1817, firmly established his reputation as a dramatist. His 
principal other plays arc Bellamira (written in 1818), Evadne 
(1819), Huguenot, produced in 1822, and Montini (1820). In 
1822 he began, along with W. H. Curran, to contribute to the 
New Monthly Magazine a .series of graphic and racy papers 
entitled Sketehes of the Irish liar. These were edited by M. W. 
Savage in 1855 in two volumes, under the title of Sketehes Legal 
and Political. Sheil was one of the principal founders of the 
Catholic Association in 1823 and drew up the petition for inquirj’ 
into the mode of administering the laws in Ireland, which was 
presented in that year to both Houses of Parliament. In 1825 
Sheil accompanied O’Connell to London to protest against the 
suppression of the Catholic Association. The protest was 
unsuccessful, but, although nominally dissolved, the association 
continued its propaganda after the defeat of the Catholic Relief 
Bill in 1825 ; and Sheil was one of O’Connell's leading supporters 
in the agitation persistently carried on till Catholic emancipation 
was granted in 1829. In the .same year he was returned to Parlia¬ 
ment for Milbnrne Port, and in 1831 for I^nith. He took a 
prominent part in all the debates relating to Ireland, and although 
he was greater as a platform orator than as a debater, he gradually 
won the somewhat reluctant admiration of the House. In 
August 1839 he became vice-president of the board of trade in 
IjOrd Melbourne’s ministry. After the acce.ssion of Lord John 
Russell to power in 1846 he was appointed master of the mint, 
and in 1850 he was appointed minister at the court of Tuscany. 
He died at Florence on the 23rd of May 1851. 

See Memoirs of Richard Lator Shell, by W. Torrens M'Cullagh 
(2 vols., 1855). His Speeches were edited in 1845 by Thomas 
McNevin. 

SHEKEL (from Heb. shakal, to weigh), originally a Jewish 
unit of weight (,V of a mina,and ^Vir of “ “‘f afterwards 

a coin of the same weight. The Biblical references to shekels 
must refer to uncoined ingots. In the time of Josephus it seems 
that the light shekel weighed from 210 to 210-55 grains; the 
hemiy shekel was twice that amount, which is practically identical 
with the Phoenician weight (224-4 grains). It corresponds to 
IS. 4jd. and 2s. pd. respectively in English .silver. Jewish 
shekels were first coined by Simon the Hasmonean, probably in 
B-f- These bear inscriptions in the archaic Hebrew and 
various emblems, such as the cup or chalice, the lily branch with 
three flowers, the candlestick, the citron and palm branch and 
so forth. They never bear the portraits of rulers or figures of 
animals, A later series of shekels, belonging to the Roman 
period, are tetradrachms, “ which came from the mints of 


CMsarea and Antioch and were used as blanks on which to 
impress Jewish types.” Hence in Matt, xvi, 34 tiie temple tax 
of half a shekel is called a didrachm (2 drams). In a Samuel xiv. 
26 we of “ slAkels after the King’s weight.” The royal 
norm was heavier than the common norm. The Hebrews divided 
the shekel into 20 parts, each of which was called a gerah. (See 
also Numismatics.) 

„ ®"0- Bibl. col. 4442. and Hastings' Diet, of the 

Bible, ii. 417 seq.; F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881); T. 
Remach, Jewish Coins (19031. (I. A.) 

SHEKINAH, a Hebrew word meaning “ that which dwells ” 
or “ the dwelling.” It is one of the expressions used in the 
Targums in place of" God.” 

In the Targums. —The word “ Shekinah ” is of constant 
occurrence in the Targums or Aramaic paraphrases of the Biblical 
lections that were read in the synagogue-service to the people. 
Great care was taken by the scribes in these renderings to 
mitigate the anthropomorphic expressions applied to God in the 
Scriptures, and by paraphrase, the use of abstract terms and 
indirect phraseology, to prevent such expressions from giving 
rise to erroneous views as to Gal’s personal manifestation in the 
popular mind. Whenever, e.g. any indication of local limitation 
or action was implied or expressed, in the Hebrew text, of 
God the Targumists were careful to substitute some expres¬ 
sion involving the use of “ Shekinah.” In the.se connexions 
“ Shekinah ” thus becomes the equivalent of " God ” or its 
synonyms. One or two examples will make the Targum-usage 
clear. Thus Ex. xxix. 45 (" and I will dwell among the children 
of Israel and will lie their God ”) is rendered in the Targum 
(Onkelos): ‘‘ And I will cause my Shekinah to dwell in the midst 
of the children of Israel, and 1 will be their God.” All expressions 
implying God’s local presence arc similarly rendered : thus e.g. 
Habak. ii. 20 (“ Jehovah is in His holy temple ”) is rendered 
“ Jehovah was pleased to cause His Shekinah to dwell,” See. “ To 
see ” God is similarly paraphrased. Thus Is. xxxiii. 17 (“ thine 
eyes shall see the King in His beauty ”) is rendered CTargum 
of Jonathan): “ Thine eyes shall see the Shekinah of the king of 
the worlds in His beauty.” So too “hiding the face” when used 
of God is regularly paraphrased “ remove His Shekinah ” 
(Is. Ivii. 17, viii. 17, lix. 2; Jer. xxxiii. 5 ; cf. Is. i. 15, &c.). 

Closely connected with the idea of the Shekinah, but distinct 
from it, is that of “ the glory of the Lord.” “ Glory,” indeed, 
in this connexion was conceived of as a property of the Shekinah 
(as, in fact, it is of God for whom “Shekinah” is the equivalent). 
For the divine “ glory ” as a property of the Shekinah, cf. e.g. 
Is. vi. 5 (“ mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts ”), 
which is rendered in the Targum : “ mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the Shekinah of the King of the worlds the Lord of 
hosts.” 

In the New Testament. —In the new Testament both the term 
and the idea are referred to in various ways. The close associa¬ 
tion of the divine “ glory ” with the visible Shekinah has already 
lieen referred to. 'This Shckinah-glory is several times denoted 
in the New Testament by Sa(a. The most notable passage is 
Rom. ix. 4 where St Paul, enumerating the list of Israel’s privi¬ 
leges, says : “ whose is the adoption, and the glory ” {i.e. the 
Shekinah-gloiy, the visible presence of God among His people), 
&c. cf. Luke ii. 9. There is also an obvious allusion to the .Shekmidi 
in the description of the theophonic cloud of the transfiguration- 
narrative (St. Matt. xvii. 5 : “a bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and behold a voice out of the cloud, saying ” &c.; cf. 
St Mark ix. 7 ; St Luke ix. 34), the same verb being used as in 
the LXX. of Exod. xl. 34, 35, of the cloud which rested on the 
tabernacle when it was filled with “ the glory of the Lord.” 
There can be no doubt, too, that the word rendered “ tabernacle ” 
(o-Kj/ioJ) with the corresponding verb “ to tabernacle ” (crKi/povp) 
has been chosen for use in St John i. 14 and Rev. xii. 3, from its 
likeness both in sound and meaning to the term “ Shekinah.” 
The passage in Revelation runs: “ Behold the tabernacle 
(iTKijnj) of God is with men, and He will tabernacle (o-xi/eoio-et) 
with them.” In St John i. 14 there is an allusion to the Word 
(«= memra of the Targums), the Shekinah, and the Shekinah-glory, 
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all of which the writer declares became incarMte in Jesus. 
Cf. also Heb. i. 3 (“-effu^ence of the (Shekinah] glory ). 

In Talmud and Midrash.—It is remarkable t^t the memra 
(- Logos or “ Word ”) of the Taigums almo^ entirely disappears 
in the Hidrashic literature and the Talmud, its place being taken 
by Shektnah. The Rabbis apparently dreaded the possibility of 
such terms becoming bypiistasized into personal entities distinct 
from G^. Against this they emphasized the Shekinah-idea. 
It is safe to say that wherever Shekinah is mentioned in Rabbinic 
literature it is God’s direct action or activity that is thought of. 
Independent personality is never imputed to it.’ It is probable 
that the use of the term was often in Rabbinic writings polemical 
(against Jewish Christians or gnostic sects). 

See under '' Shekinah " in Hastings’ Diet. 0/ the Bible, and Diet. 
of Christ and the Gospels, and in the Jewish Encyclopedia ; also 
Weller, Jiidisihe Theologie, 2nd ed., especially pp. 185-190. For the 
Targums in English, cf. Etheridge, The Targums on the Pentateuch 
(2 vols., 1862 and 1865): and Fauli, The Chaldee Paraphrase of the 
Prophet Isaiah (London, 1871). (tl. H. Bo.) 

SHBLBY, ISAAC (1750-1826), American soldier and pioneer, 
was born at North Mountain, near Hagerstown, Maryland, on 
the nth of December 1750. With his father, Evan Shelby 
(1720-1704), an emigrant from Wales, he removed to what is 
now Bristol, Tennessee, in 1771, and in 1774 took a conspicuous 
part in the battle of Point Pleasant.” He was a surveyor in 
Kentucky for the Transylvania Company in 1775 ; became a 
captain of Virginia minute-men in 1776, and in 1777 became 
commissary with supervision over transportation of supplies from 
Staunton, Virginia, to the frontier. In 1770 he was elected to 
the Virginia house of delegates, hut, by the line eslabli.shcd 
between Virginia and North Carolina at this time, he became a 
re.sident of North Carolina and he was appointed colonel of the 
Sullivan county militia, which in 1780 he commanded in guerilla 
fighting, and he led the left centre of the Americain force at 
King’s Mountain (October 7). He served under General Francis 
Marion in 1781, and in 1782 was a member of the North Carolina 
House of Commons. He was active in the movement for the 
erection of the state of Kentucky, was a member of the Kentucky 
Constitutional Convention of 1792, and was governor of the new 
state in 1792-1706 and in 1812-1816 ; in 1813 he commanded 
twelve Kentucky regiments at the battle of the Thames, and for 
his services received the thanks of Congress and a gold medal. In 
1818 he was a commissioner with Andrew Jackson to the Chick- 
asaws. He died on his estate in Lincoln county, Kentucky, 
on the 18th of July 1826. 

SHELBYVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Shelby county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., about 27 m. K.E. of Indianapolis, on the Dig 
Blue river. Pop. (i8qo) 5451 ; (1900) 7169, of whom 326 were 
foreign-born. It is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St Louis and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago ft St Louis 
railways, and by an interurban electric line. It has a public 
library, a hospital and a children’s home. The city is a trading 
centre for the surrounding farming region ; among its manu¬ 
factures furniture is the most important. Shelbyville, named in 
honour of General Isaac Shelby of Kentucky, was platted in 1822, 
incorporated as a town in i8i;o, and chartered as a city in i860. 

8HBLD-ORAKE, or, as commonly spelt in its contracted 
form, Shbuirakb, a word whose derivation ” has been much 

' Maimonides, however, rcgiirded the Sliekinah, like the memra 
and " the glory,” as a distinct entity. 

* Isaac Shelby's letter deacnbiiig the battle is printed in Theodore 
Roosevelt's Winning of the West, 1. 341-344. 

“ Ray in 1O74 (Engl. Words, p. 7b) gave it from tlie local " sheld ” 
( = particoloured), which, apjilied to animals, as a hor.se or a cat, still 
survives in East Anglia. This opinion is not only .suitable but is 
confirmed by the bird’s Old Norsk name Shjiildungr, from Skjoldr, 
prunarily a patch, and now commonly bestowed on a piebald horse, 
just as ishjalda (Cieasby’s hel. Diet., sub vote), from the same source, 
IS a particoloured cow. Hut some scholars interpret ShjOldungr by 
the secondaiy meaning of Skjoldr, a shield, asserting that it refers 
to ” the sbicId-Uko bond across the breast ” of the bird. If they be 
right the proper tpeUing of tlie Enghsb word would be ” Shield- 
drake,” as some indeed have it. A third suggested meaning, from 
the Old Norsk SkjiSl, shelter, is philologically to be rejected, but, if 
true, would refer to the bird’s habit, dcscriliea in the text, of breeding 
under cover. 


discussed, one of the most conspicuous birds of the duck tribe, 
Anatidae, called, however, in many parts of England the 
“ Burrow-Duck ” and in some districts by the almost obsolete 
name of “ Bergander ” (Du. Berg-eende, Ger. Bergente), a word 
used by Turner in 1544. 

The sheldrake is the Anas tadarna* of Linnaeus, and the 
Tadorna cornuta of modem ornithology, a bird somewhat larger 
and of more upright stature than an ordinary duck, having its 
bill, with a basal fleshy protuberance (whence the specific term 
cornuta),pak red, the head and upper neck very dark glossy green, 
and beneath that a broad white collar, succeeded by a still 
broader belt of bright bay extending from the upper ba<^ across 
the upper breast. The outer scapulars, the primaries, a median 
abdominal stripe, which dilates at the vent, and a bar at the tip 
of the middle tail-quills are black; the inner secondaries and 
the lower tail-coverts are grey ; and the speculum or wing-spot 
is a rich bronzed-green. ’The rest of the plumage is pure white, 
and the legs are flesh-coloured. There is little external difference 
between the sexes, the female being only somewhat smaller and 
less brightly coloured. The sheldrake frequents the sandy coasts 
of nearly the whole of Europe and North Africa, extending across 
Asia to India, China and Japan, generally keeping in pairs and 
sometimes penetrating to favourable inland localities. The nest 
is always made under cover, usually in a rabbit-hole among 
sandhills, and in the F'risian Islands the people supply this 
bird with artificial burrows, taking large toll of it in eggs and 
down. 

T. radjah of Australia, Papuasia and the Moluccas almost 
equals the true sheldrake in its brightly contrasted plumage, but 
the head is white in both sexes. Barbary, .south-eastern Europe, 
and Central Asia are inhabited by an allied .species of more 
inland range and very different coloration, the T. casarca or 
Casarca rutila of ornithologists, the ruddy sheldrake of English 
authors—for it has several times strayed to the British Islands— 
and the " Brahminy Duck ” of Anglo-Indians, who find it resort¬ 
ing in winter, whether by pairs or by thousands, to their inland 
waters. This species is of an almost uniform bay colour all over, 
except the quill-feathers of the wings and tail, and (in the male) 
a ring rouiwl the neck, which are black, while the wing-coverts are 
white and the speculum shines with green and purple ; the bill 
and legs are dark-coloured.’’ A species closely resembling the 
last, but with a grey head, C. cana, inhabits South Africa. In 
Australia occurs another species of more sombre colours, the 
C. ladormides; and New Zealand is the home of another 
species, C. variegata, still less distinguished by bright hues. 
In the last two the plumage of the sexes differs not incon¬ 
siderably. 

Sheldrakes will, if attention be paid to their wants, breed 
freely in captivity, crossing if opportunity be given them with 
other species, and an incident therewith connected possesses an 
importance hardly to be overrated by tlie philosophical naturalist. 
In the Zoological Society’s gardens in London in the spring of 
1859 a male of T. cornula mated with a female of C. cana, and, 
as will have lieen inferred from what has been before stated, 
tliese two species differ greatly in the colouring of their plumage. 
The young of their union, however, presented an appearance 
wholly unlike that of cither parent, and an appearance which can 
hardly be said, as has been said {P.Z.S., 1859, p. 442), to be ‘‘ a 
curious combination of the colours of the two.” Both sexes of 
this hybrid have been admirably portrayed by J. Wolf; and, 
strange to say, when these figures are compared with equally 
faithful portraits by the same master of the Australian and New 
Zealand species, C. tadornoides and C. variegata, it will at once 
be seen that the hybrids present an appearance almost midway 

‘ This IS the Latinized form of the French Tadorne, first pubhshed 
by Belon (1555), a word on wluch Littri tlirows no light except to 
state tliat It has a southern variant Tardone. 

’ Jerdon IB. India, iii. 793) tells of a Hindu belief that once upon 
a time two lovers were transformed into birds of this species, and 
that they or their descendants are condemned to pass the night 
on the opposite banks of a river, whence they unceasingly call to one 
another ; ” Chakwa, shall I come ? ” ” No, Cliakwi.’’^ ” Chakwi, 
shall I come ? " ” No, Chakwa.” As to how, in these circum¬ 

stances, the race is perpetuated the legend is silent. 
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between the two species last named—species which certainly 
had nothing to do with their production.* 

The genera Taiorna and Casarca, as shown by the tracheal 
charact^s and coloration, are most nearly related to Chenalopex, 
containing the bird so well known as the Egyptian goose, C. 
aegypliaca, and an allied species, C. jubata, from South America. 
For the same reason the genus Pleetropterus, composed of the 
spur-winged geese of Africa, and perhaps the Australian Anser- 
anas and the Indian and Ethiopian Sarcidiomis, also appear to 
belong to the same group, which should be reckoned rather to 
the Anatine than to the Anserine section of the Anatidae. ( a. N.) 

SHfiLDON, CHARliES MONROB (1857— ), American 

Congregational clergyman, was born in Wellsville, New York, 
on the 26th of February 1857. Graduating at Brown University 
in 1883 and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1886, he was 
pstor of a church at Waterbury, Vermont, in 1886-1888, and 
m 1889 bpame pastor of the Central Congregational Church of 
Topka, Kansas. He is well known as the author of a number of 
widely read books of fiction, which at the same time inculcate an 
uncompromising obedience to the precepts of the Gospel in every¬ 
day life. Of these. In His Steps (1896), though not the earliest, 
is perhaps the best, and it is this one which first brought him into 
prominence. 

SHELDON, GILBERT (1598-1677), archbishop of Canterbury, 
was bom at Stanton in the parish of Ellastone, Staffordshire, 
and educated at Oxford. He was ordained in 1622 and was 
appointed chaplain to Thomas Lord Coventry (1578-1640). 
Four years later he was elected warden of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. During the years 1632-1639 he received the livings of 
Hackney (1633); Oddington, Oxfordshire ; Ickford, Buckingham¬ 
shire (1636); and Newington, Oxfordshire; besides being a 
prebendary of Gloucester from 1632. In 1638 he was on a 
commission appointed to visit Merton College, Oxford. He was 
intimate with the Royalist leaders, participated in the negotia¬ 
tions for the Uxbridge treaty of 1644, and collected funds for 
CTiarles II. in exile. In 1648 he was ejected from All Souls’ by 
order of parliament, and imprisoned for some months, but he 
regained the w'ardcnship in 1659. In 1660 he became bishop of 
London and master of the Savoy, and the Savoy Conference was 
held at his lodgings. He was consecrated archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1663. lie was greatly interested in the welfare of Oxford 
University, of which he beiame chancellor in 1667, succeeding 
Clarendon (1609-1674). The Sheldonian theatre at Oxford was 
built and endowed at his cxpen.se. 

SHELL (O. Eng. srell, sevU, of. Du. schet, shell, Goth, skalja, 
tile ; the word means originally a thin flake, of. Swed. skalja, 
to peel off ; it is allied to “ scale ” and " skill.” from a root 
meaning to cleave, divide, separate), the hard outside natural 
covering of anything, as of .some fruits and seeds; more par¬ 
ticularly, the conch (y.e.) or integument which acts as a defence 
for the bodies of various animals (see Mou.usca, Gastkopoua, 
Malacostraca, &c.), the test, crust or carapace ; also the outer 
covering of an egg. The word is also used of many objects 
resembling the natural shell in use or shape, and especially of a 
hollow projectile filled with explosives (see Ammunition, § Shell, 
and Ordnance). 

Sec also Shell-heaps, Shkll-monev. 

SHELLEY, MARY WOLISTONECRAF’T (1797-1851), English 
writer, only daughter of William Godwin and his wife Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and .second wife of the poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, was born in London on the 30th of August 1797. For 
the history of her girlhood and of her married life see Godwin, 
William, and Shelley, P. B. When she was in Switzerland 
with Shelley and Byron in 1816 a proposal was made that various 
members of the party should write a romance or tale dealing 
with the supernatural. The result of this project was that 
.Mrs Shelley wrote Frankenstein, Byron the beginning of a 
narrative about a vampyre, and Dr Polidori, Byron’s physician, a 
tale named The Vampyre, the authorship of which used frequently 

‘ It IS further worthy of remark that the young of C. vanegata 
when first hatched closely resemble those of C. rulita, and when 
the former assume their first plumage they resemble their father 
more than their mother {P.Z.S., 1866, p. 150). 
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in pMt years to be attributed to Byron himself. Frankenstein, 
published in i8i8, when Mrs Shelley was at the utmost 
twenty-one years old, is a veiy remarkable performance for so 
young ayd inexperitneed a writer; its main idea is that of the 
formation and vitalization, by a deep student of the secrets of 
nature, of an ^ult man, who. entering the world thus under 
unnatural conditions, becomes the terror of his species, a half¬ 
involuntary criminal, and finally an outcast whose sole resource 
is self-immolation. This romance was followed by others: 
Valperga, or the Life and Adventures of Castruccio, Prtnee of 
Lucca (1823), an historical tale written with a good d^ of spirit, 
and readable enough even now ; The Last Man (1826), a fiction 
of the final agonies of human .society owing to the universal 
spread of a pestilence—this is written in a very stilted style, 
but posses^s a particular interest because Adrian is a portrait of 
Shelley; The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck (^18^0) ■, Loifare (1835), 
also bearing partly upon Shelley’s biography, and FoI/liMfr (1837). 
Besides these novels there was the Journal of a Stx H'eeks' 
Tour (the tour of 1814 mentioned below), which is published 
in conjunction with Shelley’s prose-writings ; and Rambles in 
Germany and Italy in i84o~i842-i843(which shows an observant 
spirit, capable of making some true forecasts of the future), 
and various miscellaneous writings. After the death of Shelley, 
for whom slie had a deeii and even enthusiastic affection, marred 
at times by defects of temper, Mrs Shelley in the autumn of 1823 
returned to London. At first the earnings of her pen were her 
only sustenance ; but after a while Sir Timothy Shelley made 
her an allowance, which would have been withdrawn if she had 
persisted in a project of writing a full biography of her husband. 
In 1838 she edited Shelley’s works, supplying the notes that 
throw such invaluable light on tlie subject. She succeeded, 
by strenuous exertions, in maintaining her .son Percy at Harrow 
and Cambridge ; and she shared in the improvement of his 
fortune when in 1840 his grandfather acknowledged his responsi¬ 
bilities and in 1844 he succeeded to the baronetcy. She died 
on the 2ist of February 1851. 

SHELLEY, PERCY BY^HE (1792-1822), English poet, was 
born on the 4th of August 1792 at Field Place, near Horsham, 
Sussex. He W'as the eldest child of Timothy Shelley (1753-1844). 
M.P. for Shoreham, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Pilfold, of Effingham, Surrey. His father was the sun and heir 
of Sir Bysshe Shelley, Burt. (d. 1815), whose baronetcy (1806) 
was a reward from the Whig party for political services. Sir 
Bysshe’s father Timothy had emigrated to America, and he 
himself had been born in Newark, New Jersey, but he 
came back to England, and did well for himself by marrying 
successively two heiresses, the first, the mother of Timothy, 
being Mary (atherine, daughter of tlie Rev. I’lieobald Michell 
of Horsham. He was a hand.sorne man of enterprising and 
remarkable character, accumulated a vast fortune, built Castle 
Goring, and lived in sullen and penurious retirement in his 
closing years. None of his Udent seems to have descended to 
his .son Timothy, who, except for lieing of a rather oddly self- 
assertive character, was undistinguishable from the ordinary 
run of commonplace country squires. The mother of tlie poet 
is described as beautiful, and a woman of good abilities, but 
not with any literary turn; she was an agreeable letter-writer. 
The branch of the Shelley family to which the poet Percy Bysshe 
belonged traces its pedigree to Henry Shelley, of Worminghurst, 
Sussex, who died in 1623. These W'orminghurst or Castle 
Goring Shelleys are of tlie same stock as the Michelgrove Shelleys, 
who trace up to Sir William .Shelley, judge of the common 
pleas under Henry VIL, thence to a member of parliament 
in 1415, and to the reign of Edward I., or even to the epoch 
of the Norman Conquest. The Worminghurst branch was a 
family of credit, but not of special distinction, until its fortunes 
culminated under the above-named Sir Bysshe. 

In the character of Percy Bysshe Shelley three qualities 
became early manifest, and may be regarded as innate: im¬ 
pressionableness or extreme susceptibility to external and internal 
impulses of feeling ; a lively imagination or erratic fancy, blurring 
a sound estimate of solid facts; and a resolute repudiation 
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of outer authority or the despotism of custom. These qualities 
were highly developed in his earliest manhood, were active 
in his boyhood, and no doubt made some show even on the 
borderland between childhood and infancy.* At the age of six 
he was sent to a day school at Wamham, kept by the Rev. 
Mr Edwards ; at ten to Sion House School, Brentford, of which 
the pnincipal wa,s Dr Greenlaw, while the pupils were mostly 
sons of local tradesmen; at twelve (or immediately before 
that age, on the 29th of July 1804) to Eton. The headmaster 
of Eton, up to nearly the dose of Shelley’s sojourn in the school, 
was Dr Goodall, a mild disciplinarian ; it is therefore a mistake 
to suppose that Percy (unless during his very brief stay in the 
lower school) was frequently flagellated by the formidable 
Dr Keate, who only became headmaster after Goodall. Shelley 
was a shy, sensitive, mopish sort of boy from one point of view— 
from another a very unruly one, having his own notions of justice, 
independence and mental freedom; by nature gentle, kindly 
and retiring—^under provocation dangerously violent. He 
resisted the odious fagging system, exerted himself little in the 
routine of school-learning, and was known both as “ Mad Shelley ” 
and as “ Shelley the Atheist.” Some writers try to show that 
an Eton boy would be termed atheist without exhibiting any 
propensity to atheism, but solely on the ground of his being 
mutinous. However, as Shelley was a declared atheist a good 
while before attaining his majority, a shrewd suspicion arises 
that, if Etonians dubbed him atheist, they had some relevant 
reason for doing so. 

Shelley entered University College, Oxford, in April j8io, 
returned thence to Eton, and finally quitted the school at mid¬ 
summer, and commenced residence in Oxford in October. Here 
he met a young Durham man, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, who had 
preceded him in the university by a couple of months ; the two 
youths at once struck up a warm and intimate friendship. Shelley 
had at this time a love for chemical experiment, as well as for 
poetry, philosophy, and classical study, and was in all his tastes 
and bearing an enthusiast. Hogg was not in the least an en¬ 
thusiast, rather a cynic, but he also was a steady and well-read 
classical student. In religious matters both were sceptics, or 
indeed decided anti-Christians; whether Hogg, as the senior 
and more informed disputant, pioneered Shelley into strict 
ageism, or whether Shelley, as the more impassioned and un¬ 
flinching speculator, outran the easy-going jeering Hogg, is a 
moot point; we incline to the latter opinion. Certain it is that 
each egged on the other by perpetual disquisition on abstruse 
subjects, conducted partly for the sake of truth and partly for 
that of mental exercitation, without on either side any disposition 
to bow to authority or stop short of extreme conclusions. The 
upshot of this habit was that Shelley and Hogg, at the close 
of some five months of happy and uneventful academic life, 
got expelled from the university. Shelley—for he alone figures 
as the writer of the " little syllabus,” although there can be no 
doubt that Hogg was his confidant and coadjutor throughout— 
published anonymously a pamphlet or flysheet entitled The 
Necessity of Atheism, which he sent round to bishops and all sorts 
of people as an invitation or challenge to discussion. It amounted 
to saying that neither reason nor testimony is adequate to 
establish the existence of a deity, and that nothing short of a 
personal individual self-revelation of the deity would be sufficient. 
The college authorities heard of the pamphlet, identified Shelley 
as its author, and summoned him before them—" our master, 
and two or three of the fellows.” The pamphlet was produced, 
and Shelley was required to say whether he had written it or not. 
The youth declined to answer the question, and was expelled 
by a written sentence, ready drawn up. Hogg was next sum¬ 
moned, with a result practically the same. The precise details 
of this transaction have been much controverted ; the best 
evidence is that which appears on the college records, showing 
that both Hogg and Shelley (Hogg is there named first) were 
expelled for “ contumaciously refusii^ to answer questions,” 
and for " repeatedly declining to disavow ” the authorship. 
Thus they were dismissed as being mutineers against academic 
authority, in a case pregnant with the suspicion—not the proof— 


of atheism; but how the authorities could know beforehand 
that the two undergraduates would be contumacious and stiff 
against disavowal, so as to give warrant for written sentences 
ready drawn up, is nowhere explained. Possibly the sentences 
were worded without ground assigned, and would only have 
been produced m terrorem had the young men proved more 
malleable. The date of this incident was the 25th of March 1811 
SheUey and Hogg came up to London, where Shelley was soon 
left alone, as his friend went to York to study conveyancing 
Percy and his incensed father did not at once come to ternu 
and for a while he had no resource beyond pocket-money saved' 
up by his sisters (four in number altogether) and sent round to 
him, sometimes by the hand of a singularly pretty school-fellow 
Miss Harriet Westbrook, daughter of a retired and moderately 
rich hotel-keeper. Shelley, in early youth, had a somewhat 
‘pnggish” turn for moralizing and argumentation, and a 
decided mania for proselytizii^ ; his school-girl sisters, and their 
little Methodist friend Miss Westbrook, aged between fifteen 
and sixteen, must all be enlightened and converted to anti- 
Christianity. He therefore cultivated the society of Harriet, 
calling at the house of her father, and being encouraged in his 
assiduity by her much older sister Eliza. Harriet not unnaturally 
fell in love with him; and he, though not it would seem at any 
time ardently in love with her, dallied along the flowery pathway 
which leads to sentiment and a definite courtship. This was 
not his first love-affair; for he had but a very few months before 
been courting his cousin Mi.ss Harriet Grove, who, alarmed at 
hi.s heterodoxies, finally broke off with him~to his no .small 
grief and perturbation at the time. It is averred, and seemingly 
with truth, that Shelley never indulged in any sensual or dissipated 
amour ; and, as he advances in life, it becomes apparent that, 
though capable of the passion of love, and unusually prone to 
regard with much effusion of sentiment women who interested 
his mind and heart, the mere attraction of a pretty face or an 
alluring figure left him unenthralled. After a while Percy 
was reconciled to his father, revisited his family in Sussex, and 
then stayed with a cousin in Wales. Hence he was recalled to 
London by Miss Harriet Westbrook, who wrote complaining 
of her father’s resolve to send her back to her school, in which 
she was now regarded with repulsion as having become too apt 
a pupil of the atheist Shelley. He replied counselling resistance. 
“ She wrote to say ” (these are the words of Shelley in a letter 
to Hogg, dating towards the end of July 1811) “ that resistance 
was useless, but that she would fly with me, and threw herself 
upon my protection.” Shelley, therefore, returned to London, 
where he found Harriet agitated and wavering ; finally they 
agreed to elope, travelled in haste to Edinburgh, and there, 
on the 28th of August, were married with the rites of the Scottish 
Church. Shelley, it should be understood, had by this time 
openly broken, not only with the dogmas and conventions of 
Christian religion, but with many of the institutions of Christian 
polity. and in especial with such as enforce and regulate marriage ; 
he held—with Williain Godwin and some other theorists—that 
marriage ought to be simply a voluntary relation between a man 
and a woman, to be assumed at joint option and terminated 
at the after-option of either party. If, therefore, he had acted 
upon his personal conviction of the right, he would never have 
wedded Harriet, whether by Scotch, English or any other law ; 
but he waived his own theory in favour of the consideration 
that in such an experiment the woman’s stake, and the dis¬ 
advantages accruing to her, are out of all comparison with the 
man’s. His conduct, therefore, was so far entirely honourable; 
and, if it derogated from a principle of his own (a principle which, 
however contrary to the morality of other people, was and always 
remained matter of genuine conviction on his individual part), 
this was only in deference to a higher and more imperious standard 
of right. 

Harriet Shelley was not only beautiful; she was amiable, 
accommodating, adequately weU educated and well bred. She 
liked reading, and her reading was not strictly frivolous. But 
she could not (as SheUey said at a later date) “ feel poetry and 
understand philosophy. ’ ’ Her attractions were all on the surface ; 
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there was (to use a conuaon phrase) “ nothing particular in her.” 
For nearly three years Shelley and she led a shifting sort of life 
upon an income of £400 a year, one-half of which was allowed 
(after his first severe indignation at the misaUiance was past) 
by Mr Timothy Shelley, and the other half by Mr Westbrook. 
The couple left Edinburgh for York and the society of Hogg ; 
broke with him upon a charge made by Harriet, and evidently 
fully believed by Shelley at the time, that, during a temporary 
absence of his upon business in Sussex, Hogg had tried to seduce 
her (this quarrel was entirely made up at the end of about a year); 
moved off to Keswick in Cumberland, where they received kind 
attentions from Southey, and some hospitality from the duke 
of Norfolk, who, as chief magnate in the Shorcham region of 
Sussex, was at pains to reconcile the father and his too unfilial 
heir; sailed thence to Dublin, where Shelley was eager, and 
in some degree prominent, in the good cause of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, conjoined with repeal of the union ; crossed to Wales, 
and lived at Nant-Gwillt, near Rhayader, then at Lynmouth 
in Devonshire, then at Tanyrallt in Carnarvonshire. All this 
was between September 1811 and February 1813. At Lynmouth 
an Irish servant of Shelley’s was sentenced to six months’ im¬ 
prisonment for distributing and posting up printed papers, 
bearing no printer’s name, of an inflammatory or seditious 
tendency—being a Declaration of Rights composed by the 
youthful reformer, and some verses of his named The Devil’s 
Walk. At Tanyrallt Shelley was (according to his own and 
Harriet’s account, confirmed by the evidence of Muss Westbrook, 
the elder sister, who continued an inmate in mo.st of their homes) 
attacked on the night of 26th February by an assa.s.sin who fired 
three pistol-shots. It was either a human assa.ssin or (as Shelley 
once said) “ the devil.” The motive of the attack was undefined ; 
the fact of its occurrence was generally disbelieved, both at the 
time and by subsequent inquirers. Shelley was full of wild 
unpractical notions ; he dosed himself occasionally with laudanum 
as a palliative to spasmodic pains ; he was given to strange 
assertions and romancing narratives (several of which might 
I)roperly be specified here but for want of space), and was not 
incapable of coascious fibbing. His mind no doubt oscillated at 
times along the line which divides sanity from insane delusion. 
It is now, however, at last proved that he did not invent such a 
monstrous .story to serve a purpose. The Century Magazine for 
October 1905 contained an article entitled ’ ‘ A Strange Adventure 
of Shelley’s,” by Margaret L. Croft, which shows that a shepherd 
clo.se to Tanyrallt, named Robin Pant Evan, being irritated by 
some well-meant acts of Shelley in terminating the lives of dying 
or diseased sheep, did really combine with two other shepherds 
to scare the poet, and Evan was the person who played the part 
of “ assassin.” He himself avowed as much to members of a 
family, Greaves, who were living at Tanyrallt between 1847 and 
1865. This was the break-up of the residence of the Shelleys 
at Tanyrallt; they revisited Ireand, and then settled for a while 
in London. Here, in Jun® *813, Harriet gave birth to her 
daughter lanthe Eliza (she married a Mr Esdaile, and died in 
1876). Here also Shelley brought out his first poem of any 
importance. Queen Mob ; it was privately printed, as its exceed¬ 
ingly aggre.ssive tone in matters of religion and morals would 
not allow of publication. In July the Shelleys took a hou.se at 
Bracknell near Windsor Forest, where they had congenial 
neighbours, Mrs Boinville and her family. 

The speculative sage whom Shelley especially reverenced 
was William Godwin, the author of Political Justice and of the 
romance Caleb Williams ; in 1796 he had married Mary Wollstone- 
craft, authoress of The Rights of Woman, who died shortly 
after giving birth, on the 30th of August 1797, to a daughter 
Mary. With Godwin Shelley had opened a volunteered corre¬ 
spondence late in 1811, and he had known him personally since 
the winter which closed 1812. Godwin was then a bookseller, 
living with his second wife, who had been a Mrs Clairmont; 
there were four other inmates of the household, tw'o of whom 
call for some mention here—Fanny Wollstonecraft, the daughter 
of the authoress and Mr Imlay, and Claire (Clara Mary Jane), 
the daughter of Mrs Clairmont. Fanny committed suicide in 


October i8i6, being, according to some accounts irfiich remain 
unverified, hopelessly in love with Shelley ; Claire was dosely 
associated with all his subsequent career. It was towards May 
1814 thA Shelley first saw Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin as a 
grown-up girl (she was well on towards seventeen); he instantly 
fell in lovewith her,and she with him. Just before this.on the 24th 
of March, Shelley had remarried Harriet in London, apparently 
with a view to strengthening his position in his relations with 
his father as to the family property ; but.onbecomingenamoured 
of Mary, he seems to have rapidly made up his mind that Harriet 
should not stand in the way. She was at Bath while he was 
in London. They had, however, met again in London and come 
to some sort of understanding before the final crisis arrived— 
Harriet remonstrating and indignant, but incapable of effective 
resistance—Shelley sick of her companionship, and bent upon 
gratifying his own wishes, which,as we have already seen, were not 
at odds with his avowed principles of conduct. For some months 
past there had been bickerings and misunderstandings between 
him and Harriet, aggravated by the now detested presence of 
Miss Westbrook in the house ; more than this cannot be said, 
and it seems dubious whether more will be hereafter known. 
Shelley, and not he alone, alleged grave misdoing on Harriet's 
part—perhaps mistakenly. The upshot came on the 28th 
of July, when .Shelley aided Mary to elope from her father's house, 
Claire Clairmont deciding to accompany them. They crossed 
to Calais, and proceeded across France into Switzerland. Godwin 
and his wife were greatly incensed. Though he and Maiy 
Wollstonecraft had entertained and avowed bold opinions 
regarding the marriage-bond, similar to Shelley's own, and had 
in their time acted upon these opinions, it is not clearly made 
out that Mary Godwin had ever been encouraged by paternal 
influence to think or do the like. Shelley and she chose to act 
upon their own likings and responsibility— he disregarding 
any claim which Harriet had upon him, and Mary setting at 
nought her father’s authority. Both were preiiared to ignore 
the law of the land and the rules of society. 

The three young people returned to Izindon in .September. 
In the following January 1815 Sir Bysshe .‘Shelley died, and Percy, 
who had lately been in great money-straits, became the im¬ 
mediate heir to the entailed property inherited by his father 
Sir Timothy. This entailed property seems to have been worth 
£6000 per annum, or little less. There was another very much 
larger property which Percy might shortly before have secured 
to himself, contingently upon his father's death, if he would 
have consented to put it upon the same footing of entail; but 
this he resolutely refused to do, on the professed ground of his 
Deing oppo.sed upon principle to the system of entail; there¬ 
fore, on his grandfather’s death the larger property piused 
wholly away from any interest which Percy might have Imd in it, 
in use or in expectancy. He now came to an understanding with 
his father as to the remaining entailed property ; and, giving up 
certain future advantages, he received henceforth a regular income 
of £1000 a year. Out of this he assigned £200 a year to Harriet, 
who had given birth in November to a son, Charles Bysshe 
(he died in 1826). Shelley, and Mary as well, were on moderately 
good terms with Harriet, seeing her from time to time. His 
peculiar views as to the relations of the sexes appear markedly 
again in his having (so it is alleged) invited Harriet to return 
to his and Mary’s house as a domicile ; a curious arrangement 
which of course did not take effect. He had, undoubtedly, 
while previously abroad with Mary, invited Harriet to stay in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Shelley and Mary (who was 
naturally always calkd Mrs Shelley) now settled at Bishopgate, 
near Windsor Forest; here he produced his first excellent poem, 
Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude, which was published soon after¬ 
wards with a few others. Thomas Love Peacock was one of 
his principal associates at Bishopgate. 

In May 1816 the pair left England for Switzerland, together 
with Miss Clairmont, and their own infant son William. They 
went straight to Sicheron, near Geneva ; Byron, whose separation 
from his wife had just then taken place, arrived there immediately 
afterwards. A great deal of controversy has arisen os to the 
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motive* and incident* of this foreign sojourn. The cImf 
is that Miss Clairmont, who had a fine voice and some mclination 
for the stage, had seen Byron, as connected wjth the management 
of IJruiy I^e theatre, earlv in the year, and an amoronvintrigue 
had begun between them iii Inndon, Prima facie it seems qurte 
reasonable to suppose that she had explained the facts to Shelley 
or to Mary, or to l>oth, and had induced them to convoy her 
to the society of Byron abroad; were this finally established 
as the fact, it would .show no inconsistency of conduct, or breach 
of his own code of .sexual morals, on Shelley’s part. On the other 
himd, documentary evidence exists showing that Mary was 
totally ignorant of the amour shortly before they went abroad. 
Whether or not th«y knew of it while they and Claire were in 
daily intercourse with Byron, and housed close by him on the 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, may be left unargued. The three 
returned to London in .September 1816, Byron remaining abroad ; 
and in January 1817 Miss Clairmont gave birth to his daughter 
named Allegra. 

The return of the Shelleys was clo.sely followed by two suicides 
—first that of Farmy WolLstonecraft (already referred to), and 
second that of Harriet Shelley, who on the 9th of November 
drowned herself in the Serpentine. The body was not found 
until the roth of December. TTic latest stages of the lovely 
and ill-starred Harriet’s career have never been very explicitly 
recorded. It .seems that she formed a connexion with some 
gentleman from whom circumstances or desertion separated 
her, that her habits became intemperate, and that she was 
treated with contumelious harshne.ss by her sister during an 
illne.ss of their father. She had always had a propensity (often 
laughed at in earlier and happier days) to the idea of suicide, 
and she now carried it out m act—possibly without anything 
which could be regarded as an extremely cogent predisposing 
motive, although the total weight of her distresses, accumulating 
within the pa.st two years and a half, was beyond question heavy 
to bear. .Shelley, then at Bath, hurried up to l.ondon when he 
heard of Harriet's death, giving manifest signs of the shock 
which so terrible a catastrophe had produced on him. Some 
self-reproach must no doubt have mmgled with his affliction 
and di.smay ; yet he docs not appear to have considered himself 
gravely in the wrong at any .stage in the transaction, and it is 
established that in the train of quite recent events which im¬ 
mediately led up to Harriet’s suicide he had borne no part. 

This was the time when .Shelley began to sec a great deal 
of Leigh Hunt, the poet and essayist, editor of the Examiner ; 
they were close friends, and Hunt did something to uphold 
the reputation of Shelley as a poet—which, we may here say once 
for all, scarcely obtained any public acceptance or solidity 
during his brief lifetime. The death of Harriet having removed 
the only obstacle to a marriage with Mary Godwin, the wedding 
ensued on the 30th of December 1816, and the married couple 
settled down at Great Marlow in Buckinghamshire. Their 
tranquillity was shortly disturbed by a Chancery .suit set in motion 
by Mr Westbrook, who asked for the custody of his two grand¬ 
children, on the ground that Shelley had de.serted his wife 
and intended to bring up his offspring in his own atheistic and 
anti-social opinions. Lord Chancellor Eldon delivered judgment 
on the jyth of March 1817. He held that Shelley, having avowed 
condemnable principles of conduct, and having fashioned his 
own conduct to correspond, and being likely to inculcate the same 
principles upon his children, was unfit to have the charge of them. 
He appointed as their curator Dr Hume, an orthodox army- 
physician, who was Shelley’s own nominee, nte poet had to pay 
for the maintenance of the children a sum which stood eventually 
at £iao per annum; if it was at first (as generally stated) £200, 
that was no more than what he had previously allowed to Harriet. 
This is the last incident of marked importance in the perturbed 
career of Shelley ; the rest relates to the history of his mind, the 
poems which he produced and published, and his changes of 
locaUty in travelling. The first ensuing poem was The Revolt 
of Islam, referred to near the close of this article. 

In March 1818, after an illness which he regarded (rightly 
or wrongly) as a dangerous pulmonary attack, Shelley, with his 


wife, their two infants William and Cbira, and Miss Clairmont 
and her baby All^ra, went off to Italy, where the short remainder 
of his life was passed. Allegra was soon sent on to Venice, to 
her father, who, ever since parting from Miss Clairmont in Switrer- 
land, showed a callous and unfeeling determination to see and 
know no more about her. In 1818 the Shelleys—always nearly 
with Miss Oairmont in their company—were in Milan, Leghorn, 
the Bagni di Lucca, Venice and its neighbourhood, Rome, and 
Naples ; in 1819 in Rome, the vicinity of Leghorn, and Florence 
(both their infants were now dead, but a third was bom late in 
1819, Percy Florence Shelley, who in 1844 inherited the baron¬ 
etcy) ; in 1820 in Pisa the Bagni di Pisa (or di San Giuliano), 
and Leghorn; in 1821 in Pisa and with Byron in Ravenna; 
in 1822 in Pisa and on the Bay of Spezia, between Lerici and San 
Terenzio. The incidents of this period are but few, and of no 
great importance apart from their bearing upon the poet’s 
writings. In Leghorn he knew Mr and Mrs Gisborne, the latter 
a once intimate friend of Godwin ; she taught Shelley Spanish, 
and he was eager to promote a project for a steamer to be built 
by her son by a former marriage, the engineer Henry Reveley ; 
it would have been the first steamer to navigate the Gulf of Lyons. 
In Pisa he formed a sentimental intimacy with the Contessina 
Emilia Viviani, a girl who was pining in a convent pending her 
father’s choice of a husband for her; this impassioned but vague 
and fanciful attachment—^which soon came to an end, as Emilia’s 
character developed less favourably in the eyes of her Platonic 
adorer—^produced the transcendental love-poem of Epipsychidion 
in 1821. In Ravenna the scheme of the quarterly magazine 
the Liberal was concerted by Byron and Shelley, the latter 
being principally intere.sted in it with a view to benefiting 
Leigh Hunt by such an association with Byron. In Pisa Byron 
and Shelley were very constantly together, having in their 
company at one time or another Shelley's cousin and schoolfellow 
Captain Thomas Medwin (1788-1869), Lieutenant Edward 
Ellikcr Williams (1793-1822) and his wife, to both of whom 
the poet was very warmly attached, and Captain Edward John 
Trelawny, the adventurous and romantic-natured seaman, who 
has left important and interesting reminiscences of this period. 
Byron admired very highly the generous, unworldly and enthu¬ 
siastic character of Shelley, and set some value on his writings; 
Shelley half-worshipped Byron as a poet, and was anxious, but 
in some conjunctures by no means able, to respect him as a man. 
In Pi.sa he knew also Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, one of 
the pioneers of Grecian insurrection and freedom : the glorious 
cause fired Shelley, and he wrote the drama of Hellas (1821). 

The last residence of Shelley was the Casa Magni, a bare and 
exposed dwelling on the Gulf of Spezia. He and his wife, with 
the Williamses, went there at the end of April 1822 to spend 
the summer, which proved an arid and scorching one. Shelley 
and Williams, both of them insatiably fond of boating, had a 
small schooner named the “ Don Juan ” (or more properly the 
“ Ariel ”), built at Genoa after a design which Williams had 
procured from a naval friend, but the reverse of safe. They 
received her on the 12th of May, found her rapid and alert, and 
on the 1st of July started in her to I.cghorn, to meet I.eigh Hunt, 
whose arrival in Italy had just been notified. After doing his 
best to set things going coinfortably between Byron and- Hunt, 
Shelley returned on board with Williams on the 8th of July. 
It was a day of dark, louring, stifling heat. Trelawny took 
leave of his two friends, and about half-past six in the evening 
found himself startled from a doze by a frightful turmoil of storm. 
The “ Don Juan ” had by this time made Via Reggio; she 
was not to be seen, though other vessels which had sailed about 
the same time were still discernible. Shelley, Williams and their 
only companion, a sailor-boy, perished in the squall. The exact 
nature of the catastrophe was from the first regarded as somewhat 
disputable. The condition of the “ Don Juan ” when recovered 
did not favour any assumption that she had capsized in a heav^' 
sea—rather that she had been run down by some other vessel, 
a felucca or fishing-smack. In the absence of any counter- 
evidence this would be supposed to have occurred by accident; 
but a rumour, not strictly verified and certainly not refuted. 
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exists that an aged Italian seaman on his deathbed confessed 
that he had been one of the crew of the fatal felucca, and that the 
collision was intentional, as the men had plotted to steal a 
sum of money supposed to be on the “ Don Juan,” in charge 
of Lord B}Ton. In fact there was a moderate sum there, but 
Byron had neither embarked nor intended to embark. This 
may perhaps be the true account of the tragedy ; at any rate 
Trelawny, the best possible authority on the subject, accepted 
it as true. He it was who laboriously tracked out the shore- 
washed corpses of Williams and Shelley', and who undertook 
the burning of them, after the ancient Greek fashion, on the 
shore near Via Reggio, on the 15th and i6th of August. The 
great poet’s ashes were then collected, and buried in the new 
Protestant cemetery in Rome. He was, at the date of his 
untimely death, within a month of completing the thirtieth year 
of his age—a surprising example of rich poetic achievement 
for so young a man. 

The character of Shelley can be considered according to two 
different standards of estimation. We can estimate the original 
motive forces in his character ; or we can form an opinion of his 
actions, and thence put a certain construction upon his personal 
qualities. We will first try the latter method. It cannot be 
denied by his admirers and eulogists, and is abundantly clear to 
his censors, that his actions were in some considerable degree 
abnormal, dangerous to the settled basis of society, and marked 
by headstrong and undutiful presumption. But it is remarkable 
that, even among the censors of his conduct, many persons are 
none the less impressed by the beauty’ of his character ; and this 
leads us back to our first point—the original motive forces in Aat. 
Here we find enthusiasm, fervour, courage (moral and physiMl), 
an unbounded readiness to act upon what he considered right 
principle, however inconvenient or disastrous the consequences 
to himself, sweetness and indulgence towards others, extreme 
generosity (he appears to have given Godwin, though sometimes 
bitterly opposed to him, between £4000 and £5000), and the prin¬ 
ciple of love for humankind in abundance and superabundance. 
He respected the truth, such as he conceived it to be, in spiritual 
or speculative matters, and re-spected no construction of the 
truth which came to him recommended by human authority. 
No man had more hatred or contempt of custom and prescription ; 
no one had a more authentic or vivid sense of universal charity. 
Tlie same radiant enthusiasm which appeared in his poetry' 
as idealism stamped his speculation with the conception of 
perfectibility and his character with loving emotion. 

In person Shelley was attractive, winning and almost beautiful, 
but not to be called handsome. His height was nearly 5 ft. 11 ; 
he was slim, agile, and strong, with .something of a stoop ; his 
complexion brilliant, his hair abundant and wavy, dark brown 
but early beginning to grizzle; the eyes, deep blue in tint, 
have been termed “ stag-eyes ’’—Large, fixed and beaming. His 
voice was wanting in richness and suavity—high-pitched, and 
tending to the screechy; his general aspect, though extremely 
variable according as his mood of mind and his expression shifted, 
was on the whole uncommonly juvenile. The only portrait of 
Shelley, from which some idea of his looks used to be formed, 
is that painted by an amateur, Miss Curran, in 1819 ; Mrs Shelley, 
later, pronounced it to be “ in many things very like.” This 
is now in the National Portrait Galleiy, together with a quasi¬ 
duplicate of it painted by Clint, chiefly from Miss Curran’s 
likeness, and partly from a water colour (now lost) by Lieutenant 
Williams. In 1905 (Century Magazine) another portrait was 
brought forward : a pencil sketch taken in the last month 
of the poet’s life by an American artist, William E. West, followed 
by an oil-painting founded on that sketch. The two works 
differ very considerably, and neither of them resembles Miss 
Curran’s portrait, yet we incline to believe that the sketch was 
really taken from Shelley. 

If we except Goethe (and leave out of count any living writers, 
whose ultimate value cannot at present be assessed), we must 
consider Shelley to be the supreme poet of the new era which, 
beginning with the French Revolution, remains continuous 
into our own day. Victor Hugo comes nearest to him in 


poetic stature, and might for certain reasons be even preferred to 
him; B3rron and Wordsweath also have their numerous champions 
—not to speak of Tennyson or Browning. The grounds, 
however,*on which Shelley may be set highest of all are mainly 
three. He excels all his competitors in ideality, he excels them 
in music, and he excels them in importance. By importance 
we here mean the direct import of the work performed, its con¬ 
trolling power over the reader’s thought and feeling, the con¬ 
tagious fire of its white-hot intellectual passion, and the long 
reverberation of its appeal. Shelley is emphatically the poet 
of the future. In his own day an alien in the world of mind 
and invention, and in our day but partially a denizen of it, 
he appears destined to become, in the long vista of years, an 
informing presence in the irmermost shrine of human thought. 
Shelley appeared at the time when the sublime frenzies of the 
French revolutionary movement had exhausted the elasticity 
of men’s thought—at least in England—and had left them 
flaccid and stolid ; but that movement prepared another in which 
revolution was to assume the milder guise of reform, conquering 
and to conquer. Shelley was its prophet. As an iconoclast 
and an idealist he took the only position in which a poet could 
advantageously work as a reformer. To outrage his contem¬ 
poraries was ^e condition of leading his successors to triumph 
and of persilnally triumphing in their victories. Shelley had the 
temper of an innovator and a martyr; and in an intellect 
wondrously poetical he united speculative keenness and humani¬ 
tarian zeal in a degree for which we might vainly seek his pre¬ 
cursor. We have already named ideality as one of his leading 
excellences. This Shelleian quality combines, as its constituents, 
sublimity, beauty and the abstract pu.s.sion for good. It should 
be acknowledged that, while this great quality forms the chief 
and most admirable factor in Shelley’s poetry, the defects which 
go along with it mar his work too often—producing at times 
vagueness, unreality and a pomp of glittering indistinctness, 
in which excess of sentiment welters amid excess of words. This 
blemish affects the lung poems much mure than the pure lyrics ; 
in the latter the rapture, the music and the emotion are in 
exquisite balance, and the work has often us much of delicate 
simplicity as of fragile and flower-like perfection. 

Some of Shelley's principal writings have already been 
mentioned above ; we must now give a brief account of others. 
Of his early work prior to Queen Afai—such romances as Zastrozzi 
and Si Irpyne, such verse as the Poems by Victor and Cazire. 
and the Fragments of Margaret Nicholson —we can only here 
.say that they are intrinsically worthless. Alastor was succeeded 
(1817) by The Revolt of Islam, a poem of no common length 
in the Spenserian stanza, preaching bloodless revolution ; it 
was written in a .sort of friendly competition with Keats (who 
produced F.ndymion) and is amazingly fine in parts, but as a 
whole somewhat long-drawn and exhausting. This transcen¬ 
dental epic (for such it may be termed) was at first named 
Loon and Cylhna, or the Revolution of the Golden City, and the 
lovers of the story' were then brother and sister as well as lovers— 
an experiment upon British endurance which the publishers 
would not connive at. The year 1818 produced Rosalind and 
Helen, a comparatively weak poem, begun in England and 
finished in Italy, and Julian and Maddalo, a very strong 
one, written in the neighbourhood of Venice—demonstrating in 
Shelley a singular power of seeing ordinary things with direct¬ 
ness, and at once figuring them as reality and transfiguring them 
into poetry. In each of these two poems Shelley gives a quasi¬ 
portraiture of himself. The next year, 1819, was his culmination, 
producing as it did the grand tragedy of The Cenci and the 
sublime ideal drama Prometheus Unbound, composed partly on 
the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla in Rome. This last we have 
no hesitation in calling his masterpiece. It embodies, in forms 
of surpassing imagination and beauty, Shelley’s dee|»st and 
most daring conceptions. Prometheus, the human m'md and 
will, has invested with the powers proper to himself Jupiter, the 
god of heaven, who thereupon chains and torments Prometheus 
and oppresses mankind ; in other words, the anthropomorphic 
god of religion is a creation of the human mind, and both the 
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mind of man and man himself are enslaved as long as this god 
exercises his delegated but now absolute power. Prometheus, 
who is from of old wedded to Asia, or Nature, protests against 
and anathematizes the usurper enthroned oy himselft At last 
the anathema (although Prometheus has revoked it by an act 
of self-conquest) takes effect: Eternity, Demogorgon, dismisses 
Jupiter to unending nothingness. Prometheus is at once un- 
Mund, the human mind is free; he is reunited to his spouse 
Nature, and the world of man passes from thraldom and its 
degradation into limitless progression, or (as the phrase goes) 
perfectibility, moral and material. This we regard as in brief 
the argument of Prometheus Unbound. It is closely analogous 
to the argument of the juvenile poem Queen Mob, but so raised 
in form and creative touch that, whereas to write Queen Mob 
was only to be an ambitious and ebullient tiro, to invent Pro¬ 
metheus Unbound was to be the poet of the future. The Witch 
of Atlas (1820) is the most perfect work among all Shelley’s 
longer poems, though it is neither the deepest nor the most 
interesting. It may be rated as a pure exercise of roving imagina¬ 
tion—guided, however, by an intense sense of beauty, and by 
its author’s exceeding fineness of nature. The poem has often 
been decried as practically unmeaning; we do not subscribe 
to this opinion. The “ witch ” of this subtle and magical inven¬ 
tion seems to represent that faculty which we term “ the fancy ” ; 
using this assumption as a clue, we find plenty of meaning 
in the poem, but necessarily it is fanciful or volatile meaning. 
The elegy on Keats, Adonais, followed in 1821 ; the Triumph 
of Life, a mystical and most impressive allegory, constructed 
upon lines marked out by Dante and by Petrarch, was occupying 
the poet up to the time of his death. 'I’he stately fragment which 
remains is probably a minor portion of the projected whole. 
The translations—chiefly from Homer, Euripides, Calderon 
and Goethe—date from 1819 to 1822, and testify to the poetic 
endowment of Shelley not less absolutely than his own original 
compositions : there are also prose translations from Plato. 

Shelley, it will lie seen, was not only a prolific but also a versatile 
poet. Works so various in faculty and in form as The Revolt 
of Islam, Julian and Maddalo, The Cenci, Prometheus Unbound, 
Epipysychidion, and the grotesque effusions of which Peter 
Bell the Third is the prime example, added to the consummate 
array of lyrics, have seldom to be credited to a single writer— 
one, moreover, who died before he was thirty years of age. In 
prose Shelley could be as admirable as in poetry. His letters 
to Thomas Ixive Peacock and others, and his uncompleted 
Defence of Poetry, are the chief monuments of his mastery in 
prose ; and certainly no more beautiful prose—having much 
of the .spirit and the aroma of poetry, yet without being 
distorted out of its proper essence—is to be found in the English 
language. 

The chief original authorities for the life of Shelley (apart from his 
own writings, which contain a good deal of autobiogriuihy, if heed- 
fully sifted and collated) aro-~(i) the notices by Mrs Shelley inter¬ 
spersed in her edition of the Poems ; (2) Hogg s amusing, discerning 
and authwtic, although in some respects exaggerated, book; (3) 
Trelawny's Records; (4) tlie I.ife by Medwin ; and (5) the articles 
written by Peacock. Some other writers, especially Leigh Hunt, 
might be mentioned, but they come less close to the facts. Among 
biographical books produced smee Shelley's deatli, by authors who 
did not know him personally, the leading work is the Life by 
Professor Bowden (2 vols., i88(>), which embmics important materials 
imparted by the Shelley family. The Real Shelley, by J. C. Jeaflreson 
(1085), is controversial in method and decidedly hostile in tendency, 
and tries a man of genius by tests far from well adapted (in our 
opinion) to bring out a right result; it contains, however, an ample 
share of solid information and sharp disquisition. The memoir by 
W. M. Rossetti, prefixed to an edition of Shelley's Poems in two forms 
of publication (1870 and 1878), was an endeavour to formulate in 
brief siiace, out of the then confused and conflicting records, an 
Mcurate account of Shelley —admiring, but not uncandidly one-sided, 
'rherc is valuable material in I.ady Snelley's Shelley Memorials, and 
in Dr Garnett's Rehes of Shelley ; and the memoir by J. Addington 
Symonds, in the English Men of Letters scries, is charactenstic of 
the writer. The most complete edition of Shelley's poems is now 
the Oxford edition, edited by Thomas Hutchinson (Clarendon Press, 
t90})i which includes several pieces not in any other edition, and 
uses roe emendations, &c., published by Mr C. D. Locock (1903) from 
examination of the MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Mr Buxton 


Forma’s earlier and excellent edition includes the writings in nr™., 
as well as in verse. jj s r* 

SHELLEY’S CASE, BULE IN, an important decision in the 
law of real property. The litigation was brought about by the 
settlement made by Sir William Shelley (c. 1480-1549) a judge 
of the common pleas, of an estate which he had purchased on 
the dissolution of Sion Monastery, After prolonged argument 
the celebrated rule was laid down by Lord Chancellor Sir Thomas 
Bromley, who presided over an assembly of all the judges to 
heiw Ae case in Easter term 1580-1581. The rule may be stated 
as follows : when an ancestor by any gift or conveyance takes 
an estate of freehold and in the same gift or conveyance an 
estate is limited, either mediately or immediately, to his heirs 
or the heirs of his body, in such a case the word “ heirs ” is a 
word of limitation and not of purchase ; that is to say, the estate 
of the antastor is not a life or other freehold estate with remainder 
to the heirs or heirs of the body, but an estate in fee or an estate 
tail according to dreumstonws. The rule is a highly technical 
one, and has led to much litigation and in many cases without 
a doubt to the defeat of a testator’s intentions. It is said to 
have had its origin in the wish of the law to preserve to the lords 
their right of wardship, which would have been ousted by the 
heir taking as purchaser and not as successor. The rule is 
reported by Lord Coke in 1 Reports 95 b. (see also Van Grutten 
V. FoxweU, 1897, A.C. 658), In the United States the rule in' 
Shelley’s case was at one time in operation as a part of the 
common law, but it has been repealed by statute in most states. 

SHELI^HBAPS, or Kitchbn-midden (Dan. Kibkken-modding), 
prehistoric refuse heaps or mounds found in all quarters of the 
globe, which consist chiefly of the shells of edible mollu.scs mixed 
with fragments of animal bones, and implements of stone, bone 
and horn. They may sometimes, as in the Straits of Magellan, 
be seen in process of formation. Many having a prehistoric 
origin have been examined, notably on the eastern coast of 
Denmark. These were at first thought to be rai.scd beaches, 
but a cursory examiiuition at once proved their artificial 
construction, further investigation by arcluieologists proved 
these shell-heaps to belong to a very ancient period, probably 
the ewly part of the Neolithic age, “ when the art of polishing 
flint implements was known, but before it had reached its 
greatest development” (Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 
6th cd. p. 235). They contained the remains of quadrupicds, 
birds and fish, which served as the food of the prehistoric 
inliabitants. Among the bones were those of the wild bull or 
aurochs, beaver, seal and great auk, all now extinct or rare in this 
region. Moreover, a striking proof of the antiquity of these 
shell-heaps is that they contain full-sized shells of the common 
oyster, which caimot live at present in the brackish waters of 
the Baltic except near its entrana-, the inference being that the 
shores where the oyster at that time flourished were open to 
the salt sea. Thus also the eatable cockle, mussel and periwinkle 
abounding in the kitchen-middens are of full ocean size, whereas 
those now living in the adjoining waters are dwarfed to a third 
of their natural size by the want of saltness. It thus apfiears 
that the cotmexion between the ocean and the Baltic has notably 
changed since the days of these rude stone-age peoples. The 
masses of debris were in some places ten to twenty feet thick 
and stretched a thousand feet. It does not appear tliat the men 
of the kitchen-middens had any knowledge of agriculture, no 
traces of grain of any sort being found. The only vegetable 
remains were burnt pieces of wood and some charred substance, 
possibly a sea-plant used in the production of salt. Flat stones 
blackened with fire, forming hearths, were also found. That 
periods of scarcity must have been frequent in the absence of 
cereals is indicated by the discovery of bones of the fox, wolf 
and other carnivora, which would hardly have been eaten from 
choice. The kitchen-middens of Denmarlc were not mere summer- 
quarters : the ancient fishermen appear to have stayed in the 
neighbourhood for two-thirds, if not the whole, of the year. This 
is suggested by an examination of the bones of the wild animals, 
from which it is often possible to tell the time of year when they 
were killed. Thus the remains of the wild swan (Cygnus musirtis). 
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ft ftfinter visitor, leaving the Danish coast in March and returning | 
in November, are found in abundance. Additional proof b 
ftfioided among the mammalian remains by two periodical 
phenomena, the shedding of the stag’s antlers and the birth 
and growth of the young. The flint implements found include 
flakes, axes, awls, sling-stones or net-weights, and rude lance- 
heads. A fragment of one polished axe was found at Havelse 
whidi had been worked up into a scraper. Small pieces of 
coarse pottery are also met with. The Danish kitchen-midden 
men were not cannibals. In physique they seem to have 
resembled the Lapps, a race of small men with heavy os-er- 
hanging brows and round heads. The excavation of the Danish 
shell-heaps was followed by the investigation of others in other 
countries. At Omori (lapan), in the Aleutian Islands, in British 
Columbia, Oregon and California shell-mounds were explored, 
always with the result of proving that the present populations 
had been preceded by ruder tribes of great antiquity. On the 
Atlantic coast of Brazil shell-heaps, which must have taken 
thousands of years to accumulate, are now overgrown with 
dense forests. 

BiHLioGRAPHY, —^Paul Schumaclier, Kjoklien-moddttigs on ihf. 
Xorthern Coa^t of Amevna (Smitlisonian Heports, iSys) ; K. Keclus, 
Thf Earth and its Inhabitants (New York, 1S90), vol. xi.s.; D. G. 
Bnnlon, Artificial Shell-deposits of the United States (Smithsonian 
Iteports, Washington, i8(i0) ; Lord Avebury, Prehistoric 'limes 
((>th ed., 1900); ) Wyman, '■ Fresh-water Shell-mounds of Florida,” 
Memoirs of the Peabody .t aidewt'e/.Si 1, vol, i. (Salem, Mass,, 1875) ; 
Moisc, Shell-mounds of Oman (Tokio, 1879); F*. 11 . (.'ushing, Ancient 
Kev-Dwetlers' Remains (Phila Icljilna, 1897); W. H. I).all, Tribes of the 
Extreme North-West: Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
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SHELlcMONEY, a medium of exchange common to many 
urimitive races, consi.sting of sea shells or pieces of them worked 
into beads or artificially shaped. .Shell money has not been re¬ 
stricted to one quarter of the globe, but in some form or other 
appears to have been almost universal. Jt has been found 
in America, Asia, Africa and Australia. The shell used by the 
Indians of Alaska and California was the Denlaltum preliosum, a 
species of tusk-shell found along the north-west coast. It received 
Its name from its tusk-like appearance, and was valued by length 
and not by the number of shells. The usual method ol measuring 
was by the finger-joints, and the Itgua, the highest denomination 
of their coinage, consisted of twenty-five shells strung together, 
which from end to end made a total measurement of a fathom 
(6 ft.) or thereabouts, equalling in English coinage about £50. 
Farther south on the shore of California the Indians used the 
Saxidomtis gracilts or Tapis granlts, while in the islands close 
to the httoral the Ltlorma obesa was in commonest use. 


or, if the trader were expert, five by five. The districts mentioned 
above received their supply of kurdi, ns they were called, from 
the west coast; b\jt the regions to tlic north of Unyamwezi, 
where thiy were in use under the name of simbt, were dependent 
on Moslem traders from Zanzibar. The shells arc still used in 
the remoter parts of Africa, but are yearly tending to give way 
to ordinary currency. The shell of the land-snail, Achattna 
monetaria, cut into circles with an open centre has been long 
used as coin in fiengiiella, Portuguese West Africa. In parts 
of Asia Cyproea annulus, the ring cowry, so called from the 
bright orange-coloured ring on the back or upper side of the 
; shell, was commonly used. Many specimen were foond by 
I Sir Henry Luyard in liis excavations at Nimrud in i845-i85t. 

In north Australia different shells were used, one tribe’s 
shell being often ulwohitely valueless in the eyes of another 
! tribe. In the islands north of New Guinea the shells arc broken 
into flakes. Holes are bored through these flakes, which are 
then v.alucd by length, as in the case of the American tusk- 
shell, the measuring, however, being done between the nipples 
of the breasts instead of bv the finger-joints. Two shells are 
used by these Pacific islanders, one a cowry found on the New 
Guinea coa.st, and the other the common pearl shell broken into 
flakes. As late as 1882 local trade in the Solomon Islands was 
carried on by means of a coinage of shell beads, small shells 
laboriously ground down to the required size by the women. 
No more than were actually needed were made, and as the process 
was difficult, the value of the coinage was satisfactorih’ maintained. 
: The custom of breaking or flaking shells was common among 
some of the American 1 ndian tribes, but the shells so manijiula’ ed 
were of the ponderous Pachvdtrma critssalelletdes species, while 
in the South Pacific Islands the Oliva camenla was used. 

Authorities. - Ituliert K C. Steams. " Ethno-conehologv ; a 
Study of Primitive Money," in Smithsonian Report, part 11. (Bureau 
ol IsthnuluKy, Washington), for 1887, " Shell-money,” in I he 

American Naturalist, vol 111. (Salem. 18(19) , ” Aboriginal Slii ll- 
I money," in The Americwi Naturalist (1877), vol. xi . " On tlie Shell- 
1' money of New Britain,” in lour. Anihrop Jnsmtile (1888), vol xvii ; 
I "Abonginal Shell-money,’’^ Proc. California Aceul. of Scienei- (San 
I Franci.suo, 1875), vol. v.; K. IngeiiKill in Country Cousins (New 
York. i88^) ; S. I’owers, Contributions to North Ameruan Ethnology 
\ (Wasliington, 1877), vol. iii. 

; SHELTON, THOMAS ( 11 . 1 biz-1620), English translator of 
Don Quixote. In the dedication of The delighifull history of the 
ivittie knight, Don Qmshote (1612) he explains to his patron. 
Lord Howard de Walden, afterwards 2nd Earl of .Suffolk, that 
he had translated Don Qm.xnte from .Siiunish into English some 
five or six years previously in the period of forty da\ s for a 


But the shell most used by primitive peoples has always 
been the Cypraea moneta, or money-cowry (see Cowkv), It 
IS most abundant in the Indian Ocean, and is collected more 
[lartiCLilarly in the Maidive Islands, in Ceylon, along the Malabar 
coast, in Borneo and other East Indian islands, and in various 
parts of the African coast from Kas Haftin to Mozambique. 
It was formerly in familiar u.se in Bengal, where, though it 
required 3840 to make a rupee, the annual importation was 
valued at about £,to,ooo. In western Africa it was, until jxist 
the middle of the iqth century, the usual tender, and before the 
abolition of the slave trade there were large shipments of cowry 
shells to some of the English ports for reshipment to the slave 
(aast. As the value of the cowry was very much greater in 
West Africa than in the regions from which the supply was 
obtained, the trade was extremely lucrative, and in some cases 
the gains are said to have been 500 "o. The use of the cowry 
currency gradually spread inland in Africa, and about 1850 
Heinrich Barth found it fairly recognized in Kano, Kiika, Gando, 
and even Timbuktu. Barth relates that in Muniyoma, one of the 
ancient divisions of Bornu, the king’s revenue was estimated 
at 30,000,000 sheiks, every full-grown man being required to 
pav annually tooo shells for himself, 1000 for every pack-ox, 
and 2000 for every slave in his possession. In the countries 
on the coast the shells were fastened together in strings of 40 
or 100 each- so that fifty or twenty strings represented a dollar; 
but in the interior they were laboriously counted one by one. 


’ “ very dear friend " who was unable to understand the original. 

Shelton did not u.se the original edition of Cervantes, but one 
j published in Brussels in 1607. On the appearance of the Brussels 
imprint ot the second part of Don Quixote in 1616, he translated 
that also into linglisb, completing his task in 1620, and printing 
1 at the same time a revised edition of the first part, lli.s perform- 
! ance has become a classic among English transUitions for its 
racy, spirited rendering of the original. Light was thrown on 
Thomas Shelton’s personal history by the researf-he.s ol Mr 
Alexander Wright in a paper published in (>:tol)er 1898. 
Among the kinsfolk of the earl of Suffolk were three [lersons 
bearing the name Thomas Shelton, and tliough all died before 
1600 he was probably a member of the same laniily. It seems 
safe to identify him with tlie Thomas Shelton who wrote a sonnet 
prefixed to the Kestilulim of Deemed Intelligenct (1605) of 
Richard Verstegan, who was most likely the friend referred to 
in Shelton’s preface, for there is reason to believe that both of 
them were tlien employed in a matter of doubtful loyalty, 
the intrigues of the Roman Catholics in England. He was 
acquainted with the “ cries of the wild Irish,” and seems to have 
been honestly employed in carrying letters to persons in England 
from Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam at Dublin Castle. But in 1590 
he apparently acted as agent ita Florence McCarthy to offer his 
service to the king of Spain, a commission for which his knowledge 
of Spanish especially fitted him. Soon afterwards an official 
pr^is of the facts was drawn up, in which Shelton was implicated 
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by name. A aecond version of this document in 1617 is actual^ 
signed by him, but all reference to his share in the matter is 
omitted. Lady Suffolk, the wife of his patjon, reived yearly 
f.iooo in secret service money from the Spanish Wing, and 
Shelton may have been her accomplice. If the “ many affairs ” 
of his preface were official he would not wish to call atten¬ 
tion to his antecedents by owning friendship with Verstegan. 

ITie 1O12 edition is ava'Uable in Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly’s reprint 
tor the Tudor Iraiislalwns (iliQz); that of lOzo is reproduce in 
Macmillan’s " Library of English Classics " with an mtrodnetion 
by Mr A. W. Pollard, who incorporates the suggestions made 
by Mr A. T. Wright in bis Thomas Shelton, Translator, 

SHElf (Hebrew for “ name, renown, posterity ”), in the 
Bible, the eldest of the three sons of Noah, whose superiority 
over ('anaan is reflected in the tradition that Noah pronounced 
a curse upon the latter (Gen. ix. 20-27). lu the genealogies 
(x. 21 sqq.), Shem numbers among his descendants Assyrian, 
Arabian, Aramaean and Hebrew populations, whence the ethnic 
Semitic (strictly speaking, Shemitic) has been coined as a con¬ 
venient term for these peoples. It is not altogether scientific, 
since the Lydians (Lud) and Elamites are included among 
•Shem’s “ sons,” apparently on account of their geographical 
position or because of their indebtedness to Assyrian culture. 
On the traditions of Shem, see £. Meyer, Israeliten u. Nach- 
barstdmme (Halle, 1906), pp. 219 sqq. 

SHEMAKHA, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Baku, 70 m. W. of the town of Baku, and in 40° 38' N. 
and 48° 40' E. It has some 20,000 inhabitants, consisting of 
Tatars (75 %), Armenians and Russians. Shemakha was the 
capital of the khanate of Shirvan, and was known to the 
Roman geographer Ptolemy as Kamacbia. About the middle 
of the i6th century it was the seat of an English conunercial 
factory, under the traveller jenkinson, afterwards envoy extra¬ 
ordinary of the khan of Shirvan to Ivan the Terrible of Russia. 
In 1742 Shemakha was taken and destroyed by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, who, to punish the inhabitants for their creed (Sunnite 
Mahommedanism), built a new town under the same name about 
16 m. to the W.,at the foot of the main chain of the Caucasus. 
'The new Shemakha was at different times a residence of the 
khan of Shirvan, but it was finally abandoned, and the old town 
rebuilt. 'The Russians first entered Shirvan in 1723, but soon 
retired. In 1795 they raptured Shemakha as well or Baku ; 
but the conquest was once more abandoned, and Shirvan was 
not finally annexed to Russia until 1805, 

SHENANDOAH, a borough of Schuylkill county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S.A., about 40 m. N.N.W. of Reading. Pop. (1910, 
census), 25,774. Among the foreign-bom the Lithuanians 
and Poles predominate—in 1910 a Lithuanian and a Polish 
paper were published here. Shenandoah is served by the 
Pennsylvania, the l.ehigh Valley and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railways. The borough has a public library. The United Greek 
Catholic Church (Ruthenian Rite) here is said to be the first of 
this sect in the United States ; it was organized as St Michael’s 
Parish in 1885, the first building was erected in 1886, and a new 
building was completed in 1909. Shenandoah is situated in 
the eastern part of the middle basin of the great anthracite coal 
r^on of Pennsylvania, and the mining and shipping of coal 
are its chief industries. A log house was built on the site of 
the present Shenandoah as early as 1835, but there was no 
further development until t862, when the first colliery was 
opened. ’The trough was incorporated in 1866. 

SHENANDOAH VALUY CAMPAIGNS. During the American 
Civil War the Shenandoidr Valley was frequently the .scene of 
military operations, and at two points in the war these opera¬ 
tions rose to the height of separate campaigns possessing great 
significance in the general development of the war. From a 
military point of view the Shenandoah Valley was valuable 
to the army which controlled it as a requisitioning area, for in 
this fertile region crops and cattle were plentiful. There were, 
moreover, numerous riulk and factories. For the Confederates 
the Valley was also a recruiting area. A macadamized road 
from Lexington via Staunton and Winchester to Martinsburg 
gave them easy access to Maryland and enabled them to cover 


Lynchburg from the north. By a system of railways which 
united at Gordonsville and Chariottesville troops from Richmond 
and Lynchburg were detrained within easy distance of five good 
passes over Blue Ridge, and as Strasbuig in the valley lies almost 
due west of Washm^on it was believed in the North that a 
Confederate army thereabouts menaced a city the protection 
of which was a constant factor in the Federal plan of campaign. 
The Valley was 60 m. wide at Martinsburg «id had been cleared 
of timber, so that the movements of troops were not restricted 
to the roads: the creeks and rivers were fordable at most places 
in summer by levelling the approaches: the terrain was 
specially suitable for mounted troops. The existence of the 
parallel obstacle between Strasburg and Newmarket, the two 
forks of the Shenandoah river enclosing the Massanutton range, 
afforded oppiortunities for strategic manoeuvres. 

In the spring of 1862 the immense army organized by General 
McClellan advanced and threatened to sweep all before it. 
’The Confederates, based on Richmond, were compelled to show 
a front westward to the Alleghanics, northward to the Potomac 
and eastwards to the Atlantic. The main armies were engaged 
on the Yorktown peninsula and the other operations were 
secondary. Vet in one instance a Confederate detachment 
that varied in strength between 5000 and 17,000 contrived to 
make some stir in the world and won renown for its commander. 
General Thomas J. Jackson with small means achieved great 
re.sults, if we look at the importance which politics played in the 
affairs of the belligerents ; and even in a military sense he was 
admirable for skilfully utilizing his experiences, so that his 
discomfitures of the winter of 1861, when Rosecrans and Lander 
and Kelley were opposed to him, taught him how to deal with 
such Federal leaders as Shields and Banks, Milroy and Fremont, 
fettered as they all were by the Lincoln administration. The 
Valley operations in 1862 began by a retrograde movement 
on the part of the Confederates, for Jackson on the i2lh of March 
retired from Winchester, and Banks at the head of 20,000 men 
took possession. Banks pushed a strong detachment under 
General Shields on to Strasburg a week later, and Jackson then 
withdrew his small division (5000) to Mount Jackson, .so yielding 
the Shenandoah Valley for 40 m. south of Winchester. He was 
now acting under instructions to employ the invaders in the 
Valley and prevent any large body being sent eastward to rein¬ 
force their main army; but he was not to expose him.self to 
the danger of defeat. He was to keep near the enemy, but not 
so near as to be compelled to %ht Banks’s superior forces. 
Such instructions, however, were difficult to carry out. When, 
on the 21st of March, Banks recalled Shields in accordance with 
orders from Washii^ton, Jackson conceived that he was bound 
to follow Shields, and, when Shields stood at bay at Kemstown 
on the 23rd of March with 7000 men, Jackson at the head of 
3500 attacked and was badly beaten. 

For such excess of zeal two years later Sigel was removed 
from his command. But in 1862 apparently such audacity was 
true wisdom, for the proof thus afforded by Jackson of his inability 
to contend with Shields seems to have been regarded by the 
Federal authorities us an excuse for reversing their plans: Shields 
was reinforced by Williams’s division, and with this force Banks 
undertook to drive Jackson from the Valley. A week after the 
battle of Kemstown, Banks moved to Strasburg with 16,000 men, 
and a month later (April 29) is found at Newmarket, after much 
skirmishing with Jackson’s rear-guard which burnt the bridges 
in retiring. Meanwhile Jackson had taken refuge in the passes 
of Blue Ridge, where hie too was reinforced. Ewell’s division 
joined him at Swift Run Gap, and at the beginning of May he 
decided to watch Banks with Ewell’s division and to proceed 
himself with the remainder of his command to join Edward 
Johnson's division, then beset by General Milroy west of Staunton. 
Secretly moving rail through Rockfish Gap, Jackson united 
with Johnson and in a few days located Milroy at the village of 
McDwell. After reconnaissance J ackson concentrated his forces 
on Setlington Hill and proposed to attack on the morrow 
(May 8th), but on this occasion the Federals (Milroy having 
just been joined by Schenck) took the initiative, and after a four 
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hours’ battle Jackson was able to claim his first victory. The there was of brief duration, for McDowell was moving westward 
Confederates lost 500 out of 6000 men and the Federals *50 out [ from Fredericksburg and Frdmont eastward from Franklin 
. of *500 men. Jackson’s pursuit of Milroy and Schenck under instructions from Washington to intercept him. On 
cavpafsa* tetumed to his camp at McDowell ' the 3i$t^f May Fremont had reached Cedar Creek, McDowell 

on the 14th of May. Meanwhile Cieneral Banks had i was at Front Royal and Jackson had retired to Strasbutg, 
been ordered by President Lincoln to fall back from New- where he was compelled to wait for a detachment to come in. 
market, to send Shields’s division to reinforce General McDowell : This rejoined on the evening of the istof June. Ewell’s division 
.at Fredericksburg, to garrison Front Royal and to entrench | held Fremont back until Jackson was on bis way to Newmarket 



the remainder of his command at Strasburg: and in this situation ' McDowell had sent Shields up the Valley by the Luray route, 
the enemy found him on the 22nd of May. Jackson’s opportunity But Jackson gained Newmarket in stifety and destroyed the 
had come to destroy Banks’s force completely. The Confederates bridge by which Shields could emerge from the Luniy Valley to 
numbered 16,000, the Federals only 6000 men. Jackson availed join Fremont, who was left to cope with Jackson single-handed, 
himself of the Luray Valley route to intercept Banks after Jaclwon’srearguarddestmyed the bridges and otherwise 
capturing the post at Front Royal. He captured the po.st, impeded Frimont’s advance, but a week later (June Ktytaat 
but failed to intercept Banks, who escaped northwards by the 7th) Frimont at Harrisonburg located his enemy at Peer 
turnpike road and covered his retreat across the Potomac by a ' Cross Keys and next day he attacked with 10,^00 men. *•<»**«• 
rear-guard action at Winchester on the 25th of May. Jackson Shields was still at Luray. Jackson held Fr6mont with F.well’s 
followed and reached Halltown a few days later. But his stay ; division (8000) and with the remainder proceeded to the left bank 
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by name. A aecond version of this document in 1617 is actual^ 
signed by him, but all reference to his share in the matter is 
omitted. Lady Suffolk, the wife of his patjon, reived yearly 
f.iooo in secret service money from the Spanish Wing, and 
Shelton may have been her accomplice. If the “ many affairs ” 
of his preface were official he would not wish to call atten¬ 
tion to his antecedents by owning friendship with Verstegan. 

ITie 1O12 edition is ava'Uable in Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly’s reprint 
tor the Tudor Iraiislalwns (iliQz); that of lOzo is reproduce in 
Macmillan’s " Library of English Classics " with an mtrodnetion 
by Mr A. W. Pollard, who incorporates the suggestions made 
by Mr A. T. Wright in bis Thomas Shelton, Translator, 

SHElf (Hebrew for “ name, renown, posterity ”), in the 
Bible, the eldest of the three sons of Noah, whose superiority 
over ('anaan is reflected in the tradition that Noah pronounced 
a curse upon the latter (Gen. ix. 20-27). lu the genealogies 
(x. 21 sqq.), Shem numbers among his descendants Assyrian, 
Arabian, Aramaean and Hebrew populations, whence the ethnic 
Semitic (strictly speaking, Shemitic) has been coined as a con¬ 
venient term for these peoples. It is not altogether scientific, 
since the Lydians (Lud) and Elamites are included among 
•Shem’s “ sons,” apparently on account of their geographical 
position or because of their indebtedness to Assyrian culture. 
On the traditions of Shem, see £. Meyer, Israeliten u. Nach- 
barstdmme (Halle, 1906), pp. 219 sqq. 

SHEMAKHA, a town of Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Baku, 70 m. W. of the town of Baku, and in 40° 38' N. 
and 48° 40' E. It has some 20,000 inhabitants, consisting of 
Tatars (75 %), Armenians and Russians. Shemakha was the 
capital of the khanate of Shirvan, and was known to the 
Roman geographer Ptolemy as Kamacbia. About the middle 
of the i6th century it was the seat of an English conunercial 
factory, under the traveller jenkinson, afterwards envoy extra¬ 
ordinary of the khan of Shirvan to Ivan the Terrible of Russia. 
In 1742 Shemakha was taken and destroyed by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, who, to punish the inhabitants for their creed (Sunnite 
Mahommedanism), built a new town under the same name about 
16 m. to the W.,at the foot of the main chain of the Caucasus. 
'The new Shemakha was at different times a residence of the 
khan of Shirvan, but it was finally abandoned, and the old town 
rebuilt. 'The Russians first entered Shirvan in 1723, but soon 
retired. In 1795 they raptured Shemakha as well or Baku ; 
but the conquest was once more abandoned, and Shirvan was 
not finally annexed to Russia until 1805, 

SHENANDOAH, a borough of Schuylkill county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S.A., about 40 m. N.N.W. of Reading. Pop. (1910, 
census), 25,774. Among the foreign-bom the Lithuanians 
and Poles predominate—in 1910 a Lithuanian and a Polish 
paper were published here. Shenandoah is served by the 
Pennsylvania, the l.ehigh Valley and the Philadelphia & Reading 
railways. The borough has a public library. The United Greek 
Catholic Church (Ruthenian Rite) here is said to be the first of 
this sect in the United States ; it was organized as St Michael’s 
Parish in 1885, the first building was erected in 1886, and a new 
building was completed in 1909. Shenandoah is situated in 
the eastern part of the middle basin of the great anthracite coal 
r^on of Pennsylvania, and the mining and shipping of coal 
are its chief industries. A log house was built on the site of 
the present Shenandoah as early as 1835, but there was no 
further development until t862, when the first colliery was 
opened. ’The trough was incorporated in 1866. 

SHENANDOAH VALUY CAMPAIGNS. During the American 
Civil War the Shenandoidr Valley was frequently the .scene of 
military operations, and at two points in the war these opera¬ 
tions rose to the height of separate campaigns possessing great 
significance in the general development of the war. From a 
military point of view the Shenandoah Valley was valuable 
to the army which controlled it as a requisitioning area, for in 
this fertile region crops and cattle were plentiful. There were, 
moreover, numerous riulk and factories. For the Confederates 
the Valley was also a recruiting area. A macadamized road 
from Lexington via Staunton and Winchester to Martinsburg 
gave them easy access to Maryland and enabled them to cover 


Lynchburg from the north. By a system of railways which 
united at Gordonsville and Chariottesville troops from Richmond 
and Lynchburg were detrained within easy distance of five good 
passes over Blue Ridge, and as Strasbuig in the valley lies almost 
due west of Washm^on it was believed in the North that a 
Confederate army thereabouts menaced a city the protection 
of which was a constant factor in the Federal plan of campaign. 
The Valley was 60 m. wide at Martinsburg «id had been cleared 
of timber, so that the movements of troops were not restricted 
to the roads: the creeks and rivers were fordable at most places 
in summer by levelling the approaches: the terrain was 
specially suitable for mounted troops. The existence of the 
parallel obstacle between Strasburg and Newmarket, the two 
forks of the Shenandoah river enclosing the Massanutton range, 
afforded oppiortunities for strategic manoeuvres. 

In the spring of 1862 the immense army organized by General 
McClellan advanced and threatened to sweep all before it. 
’The Confederates, based on Richmond, were compelled to show 
a front westward to the Alleghanics, northward to the Potomac 
and eastwards to the Atlantic. The main armies were engaged 
on the Yorktown peninsula and the other operations were 
secondary. Vet in one instance a Confederate detachment 
that varied in strength between 5000 and 17,000 contrived to 
make some stir in the world and won renown for its commander. 
General Thomas J. Jackson with small means achieved great 
re.sults, if we look at the importance which politics played in the 
affairs of the belligerents ; and even in a military sense he was 
admirable for skilfully utilizing his experiences, so that his 
discomfitures of the winter of 1861, when Rosecrans and Lander 
and Kelley were opposed to him, taught him how to deal with 
such Federal leaders as Shields and Banks, Milroy and Fremont, 
fettered as they all were by the Lincoln administration. The 
Valley operations in 1862 began by a retrograde movement 
on the part of the Confederates, for Jackson on the i2lh of March 
retired from Winchester, and Banks at the head of 20,000 men 
took possession. Banks pushed a strong detachment under 
General Shields on to Strasburg a week later, and Jackson then 
withdrew his small division (5000) to Mount Jackson, .so yielding 
the Shenandoah Valley for 40 m. south of Winchester. He was 
now acting under instructions to employ the invaders in the 
Valley and prevent any large body being sent eastward to rein¬ 
force their main army; but he was not to expose him.self to 
the danger of defeat. He was to keep near the enemy, but not 
so near as to be compelled to %ht Banks’s superior forces. 
Such instructions, however, were difficult to carry out. When, 
on the 21st of March, Banks recalled Shields in accordance with 
orders from Washii^ton, Jackson conceived that he was bound 
to follow Shields, and, when Shields stood at bay at Kemstown 
on the 23rd of March with 7000 men, Jackson at the head of 
3500 attacked and was badly beaten. 

For such excess of zeal two years later Sigel was removed 
from his command. But in 1862 apparently such audacity was 
true wisdom, for the proof thus afforded by Jackson of his inability 
to contend with Shields seems to have been regarded by the 
Federal authorities us an excuse for reversing their plans: Shields 
was reinforced by Williams’s division, and with this force Banks 
undertook to drive Jackson from the Valley. A week after the 
battle of Kemstown, Banks moved to Strasburg with 16,000 men, 
and a month later (April 29) is found at Newmarket, after much 
skirmishing with Jackson’s rear-guard which burnt the bridges 
in retiring. Meanwhile Jackson had taken refuge in the passes 
of Blue Ridge, where hie too was reinforced. Ewell’s division 
joined him at Swift Run Gap, and at the beginning of May he 
decided to watch Banks with Ewell’s division and to proceed 
himself with the remainder of his command to join Edward 
Johnson's division, then beset by General Milroy west of Staunton. 
Secretly moving rail through Rockfish Gap, Jackson united 
with Johnson and in a few days located Milroy at the village of 
McDwell. After reconnaissance J ackson concentrated his forces 
on Setlington Hill and proposed to attack on the morrow 
(May 8th), but on this occasion the Federals (Milroy having 
just been joined by Schenck) took the initiative, and after a four 
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19th of September about 2 m. east of Winchester. Sheridan 
had crossed the Ojjecjuon and found the enemy in position 
“stdde the Wmchcster-Berryville road. Early was out- 
cknttr. numbered Md outfought, but he attributed his defeat to 
the enemy's “immense superiority in cavalryand in 
fact Sheridan depicts Merritt’s division as charging with sabre 
or pistol in hand and literally' riding down a Wstile battery, 
taking 1200 prisoners and 5 guns. The Federal victory, 
however, cost Sheridan 4500 casualties and he had hoped for 
greater success, since Early had divided his forces. Sheridan's 
plan was to overwhelm Ramseur before he could be supported 
by Rodes and Gordon, but Early contrived to bring these 
divisions up and counter-attack while Sheridan was engaged 
with Ramseur. Early had confided his left to Fitr. loie's cavalry 
and taken Breckinridge to .strengthen his right. But Merritt's 
horsemen rode through the Confederate cavalry, who fled, 
communicating tlieir panic to the infantry of tiie left wing, 
PI b*r’t retreated through 

Newtown and Strasburg, but at Fi.sher's Hill behind 
Tumbling Run, where the Valley was entrenched on 
a front of 3 m. between the Shenandoah river and Little North 
Mountain, Early rallied his forces and again detailed his cavalry 
to protect his left from a turning movement. But Sheridan 
repealed his minceuvre, and again on the 22nd of September 
Early was attacked and routed. General Crook's column having 
outflanked him by a ddtour on the western or Back road. Early 
now retreated to Mount Jackson, checked the pursuit at Rode's 
Hill, and, evading idl SheridiUi's efforts to bring him again to 
battle, reached Port Republic on the 25th of September. On 
learning of this disaster, and the distress of his troops, General 
Lee promised to send him boots, arms and ammunition, but 
under pres.sure of Grant's army, he could nut spare any troops. 
Lee had estimated Sheridan's force at 12,000 effective infantry', 
and Early's report as to his being outnumbered by three or 
four to one was not credited. Vet Early had much to do to 
avoid destruction, for Sheridan had planned to cut oft Early 
by moving his cavalry up the Luray Valley to Newmarket 
while the infantry held him at Fisher's Hill; but Torherl 
with the cavalry blundered. Sheridan made Harrisonburg 
liis headquarters on the jylh of September, where he relieved 
.\vcrell of his command for having faileil to pursue after the 
battle of F'isher's Hill. In the first week of October Sheridan 
held a line across the \'alley from Port Republic along North 
river to the Back road, and his cavalry had advanced to Waynes- 
b'lro to destroy the railroad bridge there, to drive off cattle, 
and burn the mills and all forage and bread-stuffs. liarlv had 
taken refuge ui Blue Ridge at Rockfi.sh Gap, where he awaited 
Rosser's cavalry and Kershaw's division (Longstrccl's corps), 
for Leo had resolved upon again reinforcing the Valley command, 
and upon their arrival Early advanced to Mount Crawford and 
thence to Newmarket. The Federals letircd before him, but 
ids cavalry was soon to suffer another repulse, for Rosser and 
Lomax having followed up Sheridan closely on the 9th of 
October with five brigades, the Federal cavalry' under Torbert 
turned upon this body when it reached Tom’s Brook (I'isher's 
Hill) and routed it. Sheridan burnt the bridges behind him 
as he retired on Winchester, and apparently trusted that I'arly 
would trouble him no more and then lie would rejoin Grant at 
Petersburg. But Early determined to go north again, though 
he had to rely upon Augusta county, south of Harrisonburg, 
for supplies, for Sheridan had wasted Rockingham and Shenan¬ 
doah counties in accordance with Grant’s order. The Union 
eomraander-in-chief, contemplating a longer struggle between 
the main armies than he hud at first reckoned on, liad deter¬ 
mined that the devastation of the Valley should be thorough 
and lasting in its effect. 

Sheridan at Winchester was now free to detach troops to aid 
Grant, or remain quiescent covering the Ohio railroad, or move 
east of Blue Ridge. He had resisted the demand of the govern¬ 
ment, which Grant had endorsed, that Early should be driven 
through the Blue Ridge back on Richmond. Sheridan pointed 
out that guerrilla forces were always in his rear,that he would need 


to reopen the Alexandria railroad as a line of supply, that he 
must detach forces to hold the Valley and protect the railroads, 
and that on nearingRichmond hemi^ht be attacked by a column 
sent outVv Lee to aid Early. Vet in fact Sheridan carried out 
the government programme at the beginning of 1865, and 
therefore we may assume that his objections in October were 
not well-founded. Then he was expected to drive Early out 
of the Valley, but halted at Harrisonburg and, although in 
superior force, afterwards retired to Winchester, and hi.s boast of 
having wasted the Valley seemed ill-timed, since Early was able 
to follow him dmvn to Strasburg. There was evidently some 
factor in the case which is not disclosed by Sheridan in his 
Memoirs. 

Early at Newmarket on the 9th of October said that he coiikl 
depend on only 6000 muskets if he detached Kershaw, and 
he had discovered that all positions in the Valley 
could lie turned, that the open country' favoured the cr!**. 
shock tactics of the Federal cavalry, and so placed 
his own cavalry at a <lisadvantage, who, he declared, could not 
by dismounted action withstand attacks by superior numbers 
with the arme blanche, lu these eireumstances it would a(>pear 
that Early showed great enterprise in following Sheridan down 
to Strasburg on the j^th of Octolier “ to thwart his purposes 
if he .should contemplate moving across the Ridge or sending 
troops to Grant.” But as his forward position at E'isher’s Hill 
could not be long mainlaineil for want of fonige, he re.solved 
to attack .Sheridan, and on the night of the 18th of Octolrer he 
sent three divisions under Gordon to gain the enemy's rear, 
while Kershaw’s division aUiutked his left and Wlutrton's division 
and the artillery engaged him in front. The attack was timed 
to commence at 5 a.ii. on the 19th of October, when Rosser’s 
cavalry was to engage Sheriilau’s cavalry and that of Lomax 
was to clo'-e the l.uniy Valley. 'I'his somewhat complicated 
liisposition of forces was entirely successful, and Early cotmted 
his gains as 1300 prisoners and 18 guns after routing the Federal 
corps V111. .and XIX. and causing Wright’s corps (VI.) to retire. 
Yet before nightfall Early’s force was in turn routed and he lost 
23 guns, liarlv’s report is that of a disheartened general, 
lie complains that his troops took to plundering, that his regi¬ 
mental ofl'icers were incapable ; and it is always the Federal 
cavalry that cause ptinic by threatening to charge; he has to 
confess that with a whole day licforc him he could neither com¬ 
plete his victory nor take up a position for defence, nor even 
retreat in good order W'ith the spoils of liattle. Sheridan had, 
it s(>ems, actually put Wright’s corps in march for Petcrshnrg 
when news of kkirlv’s advance down the Valley reached him ; 
then he recalled Wright and on the 14th of October was holding 
a ilefensive line along the, north bank of Cedar Creek west of 
the Valley pike alxiul Mukilelon. Early had reconnoitred and 
withdraw'n as far as Fisher's Hill near Strasburg. Sheridan 
at this juncture was called to Washington to consult Halleck, 
the “ chief of staff,” on the 16th of October in reference to bis 
future moi'cments : for Halleck claimed to control Sheridan and 
often modified Grant’s in.structions to his stiltordinate. Before 
Sheridan could rejoin his army on the lyth of October Early 
hod attacked and routed it, but Sheridan met the fugitives and 
rallied them with the cry : “ We must face the other way." 
He found (jetty’s division and the cavalry acting as rear-guard, 
and resolved to attack as soon as his troops could be reorganized. 
Sheridan was, however, disturbed by reports of Longstreet’s 
coming by the Front Royal road to cut him off at Winchester, 
and hesitated for some hours; hut at 4 p.ni. he attacked and 
drove back the Confederates and .so recovered all the ground 
lost in the morning, and recaptured his abandoned guns and 
baggage. 

After the battle of Cedar Creek, Early again retreated south to 
Newmarket and Sheridan was in no condition to pursue. T^e 
Federal government had agreed to Sheridan’s proposal to fortify 
a defensive line at Kern.siown and hold it with a detachment 
while Sheridan rejoined Grant with the main body. On the i ith 
of November, Early again advanced to reconnoitre at Cedar 
Creek, but was driven back to Newmarket. At the beginning 
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of December the weather threatened to interfere with movment, 
and both sides began to send back troops to Petersbi^. During 
the winter there were only cavalry raids ^d guerrilla warfare, 
and in February 1865 the infantry remaining on eacirside was 
less than a strong division. Sheridan seized the opportunity to 
advance with 10,000 cavalry. Early delayed this advance with 
his cavalry, while he evacuated Staunton; he called up a 
brigade to defend Lynchburg and proceeded to Waynesboro 
to await developments. Sheridan feared to advance on Lynch¬ 
burg leaving Early on his flank and decided to attack Early at 
Waynesboro ; and on the znd of March the Federal commander 
was rewarded by decisive victory, capturing 1600 Confederates 
and their baggage and artillery. Early himself escaped and 
Rosser’s cavalry dispersed to their homes in the Valley, but with 
Early’s third defeat all organized resistance in the Shenandoah 
Valley came to an end. Sheridan moved over Blue Ridge to 
Charlottesville and began his work of destruction south and 
east. Lynchburg was too strongly held to be captured, but from 
Amherst Court House the railway to Charlottesville and the 
canal to Richmond were destroyerl, and thus Lee’s army was 
deprived of these arteries of supply. On the 10th of March at 
Columbia, on the James river south of Charlottesville, Sheridan 
sent couriers to udvi.se Grant of his success, and on the i()th of 
March he rejoined the main army in Eastern Virginia, receiving 
Grant’s warm commendation for having “ voluntarily deprived 
himself of independence.” (G. W. It.) 

8HENDI, a town in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in the mudtria 
(province) of Berber, on the right bank of the Nile in 18° i' N., 
33 ° 59’ 104 m. N.N.W. of Khartum by rail. Shendi 

possesses small manufactories of leather, iron and cotton ; ex¬ 
tensive railway woikshops and a government experimental farm. 
It is the headquarters of the cavalry of the Egyptian army 
stationed in the Sudan. Shendi lies within the “ Island of 
Meroe ” and is a town of great antiquity. Thirty miles north 
are the pyramids of Meroe. On the opposite (west) bank of 
the Nile is the village of Metemma, whence there is a caravan 
route across the Buyuda Desert to the Merawi (Merowe) by lebcl 
Barkul; this was the route followed by the desert column 
under Sir Herbert Stewart in 1884 in the Gordon relief expedition. 
In 1773 James Bruce stayed some time at Shendi—then governed 
by a woman—on his way to Egypt after visiting the source of 
tile Blue Nile. When the Egyptians invaded the Sudan in 1820 
Shendi, then a place of considerable size, submitted to Ismail 
Pasha, son of Mehemet Ali, the pasha of Egypt. In 1822, how¬ 
ever, Ismail and his chief followers were treacherously burnt to 
death at Shendi by order of the mek (ruler) of the town, in revenge 
for the cruelties committed by the Egyptians. l>ater in the same 
year an Egyptian army from Kordofan razed the town to the 
ground, most of the inhabitants being massacred. From that 
period until the establishment of Anglo-Egyptian rule in 1898 
Shendi was but a poor village. Its subsequent growth has been 
comparatively rapid. There is a considerable area of fertile land 
on eitlier side of the Nile in the neighbourhood. 

BH&MGI-K1N0, Shen-kinu, or Liao-tung, a province of 
the Chinese empire, in southern Manchuria. It occupies an 
area of 50,000 sq. m. and contains a population of 4,000,000. 
Its capital is Mukden, or, as it is otherwise known, Sht'ng-king, 
“ the Flourishing Capital.’’ The province includes the Liao¬ 
tung peninsula, the most southern part of which, including 
Port Arthur, is leased to Japan. 

Shtng-king is largely mountainous. A line drawn from ICing-chow 
Fu (41“ tz' N., 121° 10' E.) N.E. to Mukden, an<l then south by west 
through Ldaoi-yang and Hai-ch*ng to Kai-plng and the sea, would 
define the level country. A lar^ portion o£ the plain, being an 
alluvial deposit, is extremely fertue, out in the neighbourhood of the 
tea tlie aaiinc exudation common in the north of China renders futile 
all attempts at cultivation. North and cast of this district run 
numerous mountain ranges, for the must part in a north-and-south 
direction. The climate of Shfing-king is marked by extremes of heat 
and cold. In summer the temperature varies from 70° to 90° F., and 
in winter from Jo° above to 10° below seio. The mountain scenery 
is extremely picturesque, and the trees and shrubs are such aa are 
common in ^gland, the mountain ash being the only common 
English tree which is there conspicnous by its absence. The most 
un|»rtant rivers arc the Liao-ho and the Yalu. The former takes its 


rise in Mongolia, and after tunning an easterly course for about 
400 m., turns S.W., and empties into the Gulf of Liao-tnng, in the 
neighbourhood of ying-tsze, up to which town, 20 m. from the bar 
the river is navigable for large junks. The Yalu rises in the moun¬ 
tains to the south of the plain, and empties into the Yellow Sea. 

The chief cities, Mukden, Liao-yang, Niu-chwang, Port 
Arthur and Tairen (Dalny) are separately noticed. Niu-chwang 
is the chief port of the province. Sheng-king is well supplied 
with railways, Mukden being in direct railway connexion with 
Peking, Niu-chwang, Port Arthur and Tairen as well as with the 
Korean railways, and with Europe and \Tadivostock by the 
trans-Siberian line. The Mukden-Peking railway follows the 
route of the imperial highway from Peking, which passes through 
the Great Wall at Shw-hai-kwan and along the shores of the 
Gulf of Chih-li, and after leaving Mukden divides into three 
branches—one going eastward to Korea, another going bv 
Kirin and A-she-ho to San-sing, while a third diverges N. by 
W. to Fakumen, thence through Mongolia to Pe-tu-na, and 
then to Tsi-tsi-har, Mcrgen, and the Amur. Another road leads 
cast from Niu-chwang to Fung-hwang-chung, now a station on 
the Mukden-Korea railway. The chief agricultural products are 
wheat, barley, millet, oats, maize, cotton, indigo and tobacco. 
Coal, iron and gold are sdso found in considerable quantities 
in various localities. (See also Manchuria and China.) 

SHEN-BI, a northern province of China, bounded N. by the 
Great Wall, W. by the province of Kan-suh, S. by the province 
of Sze-ch'uen, and E. by Shan-si, from which it is separated by 
the Hwang-ho. Area about 75,000 .sq. m.; pop. about 8,300,000. 
Si-ganFu (q.v.),OT Sian Fu,is the provincial capital; there are six 
other prefectural cities. Shen-si is divided into two parts by a 
barrier of mountains, consisting of the Fu-niu Shan and the Tsing- 
ling Shan, which attain elevations of over 11,000 ft., and run 
across the southern portion of the province from cast to west. To 
the north of the mountains lie the basins of the Wei-ho and of 
several other tributaries to the Hwang-ho. The name Shen-si, 
“ west of the pass,” refers to the Tungkwan pass, near the 
confluence of the Wei and the Hwang-ho. 'The valley of the 
Wei, situated between high tableland (the Ordos plateau) on 
the north and rugged mountains to the south, forms the great 
channel of communication between Eastern China and Central 
Asia. Were it in the hands of an enemy the Chinese colonies 
in Central Asia would be completely severed from the mother 
country, hence the eagerness evinced by the government through¬ 
out all history to retain po.ssession of the region. In this district 
are the sites of cities used as capitals of China in remote antiquity. 
Si-gan Fu, founded in the 3rd century b.c., was usually the capital 
until the time of the Kin dynasty (a.d. 1127), and it was chosen 
by the dowager empress as the temporary' capital during the 
stress of the Boxer outbreak (1900-1901). It is noted also as 
containing the celebrated Nestorian tablet, erected A.n. 781, on 
which is engraved an edict according tolerance to the Nestorian 
missionaries. Modern Christian (Protestant) mission work in the 
city dates from 1876. The walls of Si-gan enclose a square 
space of 6 m. each way, and, unlike most Chinese cities, its 
fortifications arc kept in perfect repair. During the Mahommedan 
rebellion it was closely invested for two years (1868-1870) by the 
rebels, who, however, failed to capture it. During a great famine 
which occurred in 1902 about 2,500,000 persons in the province 
died of starvation. 

From Si-gan Fu radiate a number of roads going east, south and 
west. The east road is the great Tung-kwan road, which forms the 
principal means of communication between Peking and the n<^h- 
eastern provinces of the empire, and Sze-ch'uen, Yun nan and Tibet. 
To the south, one road crosses the mountains to Shang Chow, and 
on to the Tan river, an affluent of the Han-kiang, and is thus con¬ 
nected with the trade of the Yangtsze-kiang ; and another leads to 
Han-chung Fu and Sze-ch uon. Ixaving the west gate of the city 
two roads lead to Lan-chow Fu, from which town begins the great 
high road into Central Asia by way of Lian-chow Fu, Kan-chow 
Fu and Su-chow to Hami, where it forks into two branch^ which 
follow respectively tlic northern and southern foot of the Tian-shan 
range, and are known as the Tian-shan pei lu and the Tian-shan nan 
lu. It was along these roads that the fame of China first reached 
Europe, and it was by the Tian-shan nan lu that Marco Polo entered 
the empire. To defend this line of communication the Great Wall 
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wa* extended beyond Su-chow, and the.Kia-yu rate, "the door of the 
empire, waebuUt. Donng the reign of Hia-wuTi of the Han dynasty 
Chinese colonies and high roads lined with fortihed cities were 
established along this route, and though at times the government 
Uave lost possession of the line beyond the Great Wall, it has always 
succe^ed in re-establishing its supremacy over it. Occupying a 
position, then, at the conSuence of the roads which connect north¬ 
eastern China with its western and south-western portions, Si-gan 
Fu is a city of great commercial importance. It has few manufac¬ 
tures, but does an extensive trade principally in the importation of 
silk from Cheh-kiang and Sac-ch'uen, tea from Hu-peh and Hu-nan, 
and sugar from Sze-ch'uen, and in the exportation of these and other 
articles (such as skins and furs) to Kan-suh, Russia and Central Asia. 

Shen-si is purely an agricultural province. Its principal products 
are cotton, wheat and opium—the anti-opium decrees of 1900 had 
little effect on the province up to 1910—and these it exchanges 
with the neighbouring provinces for coal, iron, salt, Ac. Kao-liang, 
pulse, millet, maize, groundnut, barley, beans, pease, lucerne, and 
rape seed are also grown. The Wei basin being a loess region is unfit 
for rice, but for the same reason it produces fane crops of the kinds 
mentioned at a minimum expenditure of labour. Tlio Shen-si 
opium is much valued by smokers and ranked next to the Shan-si 
drug, which was second only to that produced in Kan-suh. Coal 
abounds in the northern part of the province, but owing to difficulty 
of transit it is not worked to any great extent. The winters are cold, 
but short, and though fruit trees abound and are most productive, no 
evergreen trees or shrubs arc to be met with within the province. 
Shen-si is specially noted for the varnish tree. Wolves arc numerous 
in the mountains; the heron, ibis, wild goose and snipe in the 
valley of the Wei. 

See M. Broomhall, The Chinese Empire (London, 1907), pp. 198- 
208; L. Ricliard, Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire 
(Shanghai, 1908), pp. 39-46, and the authorities there cited. 

SHKKSTONE, WILUAM (1714-1763), English poet, son of 
Thomas Shenstone and Anne, daughter of William Penn of 
Harborough Hall, Hagley, was bom at the Leasowes, a property 
in the parish of Halesowen, now in Worcestershire, but then 
included in the county of Shropshire. At school he began a life¬ 
long fricnd.ship with Richard Jago, and at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated in 1732, he made another firm 
friend in Richard Graves, the author of The Spiritual Quixote. 
He took no degree, but, while still at Oxford, he published 
for private circulation Poems on various occasions, written 
for the entertainment of the author (1737). This edition, containing 
the first draft of “ The Schoolmistress,” Shenstone tried hard 
to suppress, but in 1742 he published anonymously a revised 
form of The Schoolmistress, a Poem in imitation of Spenser. . . . 
The original was Sarah Lloyd, teacher of the village school 
where Shenstone received his first education. Isaac DTsraeli 
pointed out that it should not be classed, as it was by Robert 
Dodsley, as a moral poem, but that it was intended as a burlesque, 
to which Shenstone appended in the first instance a “ ludicrous 
index.” In 1741 he published The Judgment of Hercules. He 
inherited the Leasowes estate, and retired there in 1745 to 
undertake what proved the chief work of his life, the beautifying 
of his property. He embarked on elaborate schemes of landscape 
gardening which gave the I.easowes a wide celebrity, but sadly 
impoverished the owner. Shenstone was not a contented recluse. 
He desired constant admiration of his gardens, and he never 
ceased to lament his lack of fame as a poet. 

Shenstone’s poems of nature were written in praise of her most 
artificial aspects, but the emotions they express were obvioasly 
genuine. His Schoolmistress was admired by Goldsmith, with 
whom Shenstone had much in common, and his “Elegies” 
written at various times and to some extent biographical in 
character won the praise of Robert Bums who, in the preface 
to Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect (1786), called him “ that 
celebrated poet whose divine elegies do honour to our language, 
our nation and our species.” The best example of purely 
technical skill in his works is perhaps his success in the manage¬ 
ment of the anapaestic trimeter in his “ Pastoral Ballad in Four 
Parts ” (written in 1743), but first printed in Dodsley’s Collection 
of Poems (vol. iv., 1755). Shenstone died unmarried on the nth 
of February 1763. 

His works were first published by his friend Robert Dodsley (3 
vols., 1764-1769). The second volume contains Dodsley's descrip¬ 
tion of the Leasowes. The last, consisting of correspondence witli 
Graves, Jago and others, appeared after Dodsley’s death. OthCT 
letters of Shenstone's are included in Select Letters (ed. Thomas Hill 
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1778). The letters of Lady Luxborongh tfU* Henrietta St J^) to 
Shenstone were printed by T. Dodsley in 1775; much additional 
correspondence is preserved in the Britiah Museum—letters to Lady 
Luxborongh (Add. MS. 28958), Dodsley's letters to Shmktone (Add. 
MS. 289J9), and edtrespondenoe between Shenstone and Bishop 
Percy from 1757 to 1763—the last being of especial interest. To 
Shenstone was due the original suggestion of Percy’s Reliques, a 
service which would alone entitle him to a place among the precursors 
of the romantic movement in English literature. Sec also Richard 
Graves, Recollections of some porttaslars in the Life of the Late WRIiam 
Shenstone (1788); H. Sydney Grazebrook, The Fttmily of Shenstone 
the Poet (18^) ; Innnox Morison, " Shenstone," in the Gentleman's 
Magaiine (vol. 289, 1900, pp. 19(1-205); A. Chalmers, English Poets 
(1810, vol. xiii.), with " Life " Iw Samuel Johnson ; his Poetical 
Works (Edinburgh, 1854), with “ Life " by G. GilfiUan ; T. D'Israeli, 

" The Domestic Life of a Poet—Shenstone vindicated," in Curiosities 
of Literature ; and " Bums and Shenstone," in Purth in Field (1894), 
by " Hugh Haliburton " (J. L. Robertson). 

SHEPPARD, JOHN [Jack] (1702-1724), English criminal, 
was bom at Stepney, near London, in December 1702. His 
father, who, like his grandfather and great-grandfather, was 
a carpenter, died the following year, and Jack Sheppard was 
brought up in the Bishopsgate workhouse. One of his father’s 
old employers apprenticed him to the family trade, but young 
Sheppard fell into bad company at a neighbouring Drury Lone 
tavern. Here he met Elizabeth Lyon, known as “ Edgeworth 
Bess,” a woman of loose character with whom he lived, and to 
gratify whose tastes he committed many of his crimes. At the 
end of 1723 he was arrested as a mnaway apprentice, and thence¬ 
forward, he says, “ 1 fell to robbing almost every one that stood 
in my way,” Joseph Blake, known as “ Blueskin,” being a 
frequent confederate. In the first six months of 1724 he twice 
escaped from gaol, and towards the end of that period he was 
responsible for an almost daily robbery in or near London. 
Eventually, however, his independent attitude provoked the 
bitter enmity of Jonathan Wild, who procured his capture at 
the end of July. Sheppard was tried at the Old Bailey and 
condemned to death, but, largely thanks to “ Edgeworth Bess,” 
he managed to escape from the condemned cell, and was soon 
back in his old haunts. In September he was rearrested ahd 
imprisoned in the strongest part of Newgate, being actually 
chained to the floor of his cell, but by a combination of strengtii 
and skill he escaped through the chimney to the roof of the prison, 
whence he lowered himself into the ^joining house. After a 
few days’ concealment he was rash enough to reappear in the 
Drury Lane quarter. He was captured, hopelessly drunk, in 
a Clare Market tavern and reimprisoned, his cell being now 
watched night and day. On the 16th of November 1724 he 
was hanged at Tyburn. He was then not quite twenty-two. 

Sheppard has been made the unworthy hero of much romance, 
of which Harrison Ainsworth’s novel. Jack Sheppard (1839), is 
the most notable instance. In truth he was merely a vulgar 
scoundrel, who did not hesitate to rob his only real friend. 

See A Narrative of alt the Robberies, Escapes, &‘C.,of John Sheppard, 
attributed to Daniel Defoe (London, 1724); Newgate Calendar, 
ed. Knapp and Baldwin ; Griffiths, Chronicles of Newgate ; British 
Journal (August, October 1724): Weekly Journal (August, September, 
November 1724); Celebrated Trials. 

SHEPPEY, an island off the Kentish coast of England, included 
in the north-eastern parliamentary division of Kent. It is the 
largest of the several low islands which are separated from the 
mainland by the ramifying creeks about the mouth of the river 
Medway. The strait isoUting Sheppey is called the Swale; 
it is about 3 m. broad at its eastern end, but narrows to some 
300 yds. at the west, where it is crossed on a bridge by a branch of 
the South-,Eastem & (Chatham railway, and by a ro^. There was 
formerly a ferry here, as there are at two other points. Sheppey 
is low-lying, with one small elevation slightly exceeding 200 ft. 
near the north coast, which presents slight cliffs towards the 
shallow sea. These are frequentljr enaoached upon by the sea, 
while the flat shore on the south is protected by embonluments. 
Sheppey is loj m. in extreme length from E. to W., while the 
greatest breadth is about 5 m. On the south, narrow branches 
of the Swale, formerly wider, divide the isles of Harty and Elraley 
from the main island, of which, however, tliey now practically 
form part. Sheppey is for the most part treeless but very fertile, 
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bearing much grain and fruit; it* name, meanir^the ‘Mdand 
of theq),” is still amiropriate, as great flocks we bred, (ta the 
west are the port of Queenborough and the naval station of Sheer- 
nesa. From here the Sbeppeylight railwaf runs eas%^ough 
the island, scrviiK Minster and Leysdown, which are m some 
favour as seaside re.sorfs. The London clay, of which the island 
is composed, abounds in fossils. 

SHEPSTONE, SIR THEOPHllUS (1817-1893), British South 
African statesman, was born at Wcstbury near Bristol, England, 
on the 8th of January 1817. When he was three years old his 
father, the Rev. William Shepstone, emigrated to Cape Colony. 
Voung .Shep.stonc was educated at tlie native mission stations 
at which his father worked, and the lad acquired great pro- 
ficienry in the Kaffir languages, a circumstance which determined 
lii.s career. In the Kaflir War of 1835 he served as headquarters 
interpreter on the staff of the governor. Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
and at the end of the aimpaign remained on the frontier as clerk 
to the agent for the native trihc.s. In 1838 he was one of the party 
sent from Cape Colony to occupy Port Natal on behalf of Great 
Britain. This force was recalled in 1839, when Shepstone was 
appointed British resident among the Fingo and other tribes in 
Kaffraria. Here he remained until the definite establishment 
of British rule in Natal and its organization as an administrative 
entity, when Shepstone was made (1845) agent for the native 
trihes. In 1848 he became captain-general of the native levies ; 
in 1855 judicial assessor in native cau.ses; and, in 1856, on the 
remodelling of the Natal government, secTctary for native affairs 
and a member of the executive and legislative councils. This 
position he held until 1877. Thus for over thirty years he was 
the tlircctor of native policy in Natal. A man of strong will and 
pronounced views he gained a great influence over the natives, 
by whom he was called “ father,” and, in acknowledgment of 
his hunting exploits, “ Somistcu.” The main line of his policy 
was to maintain tribal customs as far as consistent with principles 
of humanity, and not to attempt to force eivilization. The result 
of Jiis policy is .still traceable in the condition and .status of the 
Natal natives. While he remained in charge there was but one 
serious revolt of the natives—that of Langalibalele in 1873— 
against white control. 

Shepstonc’s influence with the Zulus was made use of by the 
Natal government; in t86i he visited Ztiluland and obtained 
from Panda a public recognition of Cetywayo as his successor. 
Twelve years later Shepstone attended the proclamation of 
Cetywayo as king, tlie Zulu chief promising Shepstone to live 
at [wace with his neighbours. In 1874 and again in 1876 Shep- 
stonc was in London on South African affairs, and to his absence 
Irom Natal Cctywayo’s failure to keep his promises is, in piirt, 
attributed. When m London in 1876 Shepstone was entrusted 
by the 4th earl of Carnarvon, then secretary of stale for the 
c olonics, with a special commission to confer with the Transvaal 
executive on the question of the federation of the South African 
.state.s, and given power, should he deem it nccessa^', to annex 
the country, subject to the confirmation of the British govern¬ 
ment. Shcphlone went to Pretoria in January 1877, and on the 
rath of Apnl issued a proclamation announcing the establish¬ 
ment of British authority over the Transvasrl. Shep.stone’s 
force consisted of twenty-five mounted poliremen only, but no 
overt opposition was made to the annexation; the republic 
at the time was in a condition bordering on anarchy. “ Nothing 
but annexation,” wrote Sir Theophilus to the Colonial Office, 
'* will or can save the state, and nothing else can save South 
.Africa from the direst consequences. All the thinking and 
intelligent people know this, and will be thankful to be delivered 
from the Araldom of petty factions liy which they are perpetually 
kept in a state of excitement and unrest because the govern¬ 
ment and everything connected with it is a thorough sham ” 
(Marlineau’s Life of Sir BarUe Prere, ch. 18). Shepstone’s action 
has been condemned as premature. He had, however, reason 
to believe that if Great Britain remained inactive, Germany 
would be induced to undertake the protection of the Transvaal.' 

' Ftere to J, M. Maclean, aaud of April 1881 (Li/e of Sir Bartlt 
Frtre, vol. li. p. 183). 


Moreover, had the policy of self-government for the Boers 
which he outlined in bis annexation proclamation been carried 
out, the revolt of 1880-81 might not have occurred. The 
annexation also, probably, saved the Transvaal from an attack 
ly the Zulus under Cetywayo. Shepstone remained in Pretoria 
as administrator of the Transvaal until January 1879; his rule 
was marked, according to Sir Bartle Frere, who described him 
as “a singular type of an Africander Talleyrand,” by an 
“ apparent absence of all effort to devise or substitute a better 
system ” than that which had characterized the previous 
regime. Shepstone had been summoned home to advise the 
Colonial Office on South African affairs and he reached England 
in May 1879; on his return to Natal he retired (1880) from 
the public service. In 1883, however, he was commissioned to 
replace Cetywayo as king in Zululand. He was active in church 
matters in Natal, and a friend of Bishop Colenso. He opposed 
the grunt of self-government to Natal. He died at Pieter¬ 
maritzburg on the 23rd of June 1893. Shepstone married in 
1833 Maria, daughter of Charles Palmer, commissary-general 
at Cape Town, and had six sons and three daughters. One of 
his .sons was killed at Isandhlwana; of the other sons H. C. 
Shepstone (b. 1840) was secretary for native affairs in Natal 
from 1884 to 1893; Theophilus was adviser to the Swazis 
(1887-1801); and A. J. Shepstone (b. 1852) served in various 
native expeditions, as assistant-commissioner in Zululand, in the 
South African W;u-, 1899-1902, and Ixxame in 1909 serretarj’ for 
native affairs (Natal) and secretaiy ol the Natal native trust. 
A younger brother of Sir Theophilus. John We-sley Shepstone 
(b. 1827), filled between 1846 and 1896 various offices in Natal 
in connexion with the administration of native affairs. 

SHEPTON MALLET, a market town in the eastern parlia¬ 
mentary division of Somersetshire, England, 22 m. S.W. of Bath, 
on the Somerset S: Dorset and the Great Western railways. 
Pop. of urtian district (1901), 5238. The old town extends in a 
n.arrow line along the river Sheppey, while the newer town 
has for its main street a viaduct across tlie river valley. Tlie 
church of St Peter and St Paul is especially noteworthy. Con¬ 
sisting of a chancel, clerestoried nave, and aisles, it is Early 
English and Pcrjiendieular in style, and contains a beautiful 
13th-century oak roof of 350 paneLs, each with a different design; 
a i5tli-century pulpit of carved stone ; and some interesting old 
monuments of the Strode, Mallet and Gournay families. Tlie 
market cro.ss, over 50 ft. high, and one of llic finest in Somerset, 
was erected by Walter and Agnes Buckland in 1300. Shepton 
possesses a grammar school of the 17th centuiy, and a science 
and art .school. Tlic once flourishing cloth and woollen trades 
have declined, but there arc large breweries, roperies, potteries, 
and, in the neighbourhood, marble, granite, asphalt and lime 
works. 

Shepton, before the conquest called Sepeton, was in the 
possession of the abbots of Glastonbun' for four hundred ye.ars, 
iutd then passed to a Norman, Roger ile Courcelle. Afterwards 
it came into the possession of the Norman biirons Malet or 
Mallet, one of whom was fined for rebellion in the reign of King 
John. From the Mallets it went to the Goumays, but in 1536 
it reverted to the crown, and it is now included in the duchy of 
Cornwall. The town received the grant of a market from 
Edward II. Monmouth and the rebel army passed through 
Shepton twice in 1685, and twelve of the rebels were hanged 
here by Judge Jeffreys. 

SHERANI, or Shirani, a Pathan tribe on the Dera Ismail.Khan 
border of the North-west Frontier Province of India. The 
Sherani Agency occupies an area-of 1500 sq. m. and had a 
population in 1901 of 12,371. The Sheranis occupy the principal 
portion of the mountain known as the Takhl-i-Suliman and the 
country thence eastward down to the border of Dcra Ismail 
Khan district. They are bounded on the north by the Gomal 
Pass, and beyond that by the Mahsud Waziris ; on the south by 
the Ustaranas and Zmarais; and on the west by the Haripals, 
Kakars and Mandu Khels. Between the Sherani country and 
the British border lie several small mouritain rk^es, ectoss 
■which the three chief passes are the Zarakni or Sheikh Haidar, 
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the Dmband and the Chandwan. The Sheranis are genenUy 
of middlmg stature, thin, but hardy and active. They have 
bold fe^ures, high ch^-bones, and their general appearance is 
wild and inanly. Their dress consists of a coarse black blanket 
tied round the waist, and another thrown over the shoulders. 
Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they carrv on an 
extensive trade in the autumn months in Deta Ismail Khan 
district. The Sherani tribe and countty are divided into two 
well-defined branches callerl Bargha and Largha, or the High¬ 
lands and the I.owlands, the inhabitants being adlcd respectively 
liaighawaLs and Larghawals. The Highlands are on the side of 
Zhob, the Ixiwlands on the side of the Derajat, the dhiding 
line being generally the watershed and higher peaks of the 
Takht-i-Suliman range of mountains. The physical configura¬ 
tion of the country makes the separation so complete that the 
two tribal divisions act independently of each other. After the 
Zhob expedition of 1S90 the question of boundaries between 
the Tunjab and lialucliistan came up for settlement, and the 
government decided that llargha .should remain with Baluchistan 
and l.argha with the Punjab. The Gomal river from Kundar- 
Domandi to Kajuri-Kach i.s the boundary between Baluchistan 
uiid VVaziri.^lan, as well as between the respective provinces. 
Ill 1901 these frontier districts were transferred from the Punjab 
to the North-west P'rontier Province. 

SHERATON, THOMAS (c. 1751-1806), next to Chippendale 
the most famous English furniture-designer and cabinet-maker, 
was born in humble circumstances at Stockton-on-Tees. His 
education was rudimentary, but he picked up drawing and 
geometry'. He appears to have lieen apprentice!! to a cabinet- 
metker, but be was ever a strange blend of merhanic, inventor, 
artist, my.stic and religious controversialist. Indeed, it is its a 
W'riter on theological .subjects that we first hear of him. .Mthough 
his parents were church people he was a Baptist, and in 1782 
he publislieil at Stockton A Smj>tural Illuslration of the Doctrine 
of Regeneration, to which was lulded A Letter on the Subject of 
Baptism, describing himself on the title page as a “ mechanic, 
one who never luul the adviuitage of a collegiate or academical 
education.” Of his career as a maker and designer of furniture 
nothing is known until he is first lieard-of in London in 1790, 
when he was nearly forty. The ilale of his migration is uncertain, 
iiiit it probably took place while he was still u voung man. In 
Ijindon he did work whirli, although it has made him illustrious 
to posterity, never raised him above an almost sordid poverty. 
Biographical particulars are exceedingly scanty, and we do not 
know to what extent, if at all, he worked with his own luinAs, 
or whether he confined himself to evolving new designs, or 
modifying and adapting, and occasionally partly copying, 
those of others. Such evidence as there is points to artistic, 
rather than mechanical work, after he began to writ<', and we 
know that some part of his sc.inty income was derived from 
giving drawing lessons. Even tlie remarkable scries of ■Volumes 
of designs for furniture which he published during the last 
sixteen years of his life, and uiwn which his fame depends, were 
not a commercial success. He was a great artistic genius who 
lived in chronic poverty. The only trustworthy information 
we po.ssess regarding Ids circumstances is found in the Memoirs 
of Adam Black, who when he first arrived in London lodged 
a week in his house, only two years before Sheraton’s death. 
'• Sheraton,” he says, “ lived in a ixior street in London, his 
liousc half shop, half dwelling-house, luid himself looked like a 
worn-out Methodist minister, with threadliarc black coat. 1 
took tea with them one afternoon. There was a cup and saucer 
for the host, and another for his wife, and a little porringer for 
their daughter. The wife’s cup and saucer were given to me, 
and she had to put up ivith another little porringer. My host 
seemed a good man, with some talent. He had been a cabinet¬ 
maker, and was now author, publisher, and teacher of drawing, 
and, I believe, occasional preacher.” Black shrewdly put his 
finger upon the causes of .Sheraton's failure. “ This many-sided 
wom-out encyclopaedist and preacher is an interesting character. 
... He is a man of talent and, I believe, of genuine piety. He 
understands the calanet business—I believe was bred to it. He 


is a scholar, writes well, and, in my opinion, draws masterly— 
is an author, bookseller, stationer and teacher. ... 1 believe 
his abilities and lepources are his ruin in this respect—by at¬ 
tempting to do everything he docs nothing." Tliere is, however, 
little indication that Sheraton chafed under the tyranny of 
“ tho.se twin jailors of the daring heart, low birth and iron 
fortune.” “ 1 can assure the reader,” he writes in one of his 
books, “ though I am thus employed in racking my invention 
to design fine and plc&sing cabinet-work, 1 ran be well content 
to sit upon a wooden-bottom chair, provided I can but have 
common focal and raiment wherewith to puss through life in 
peace.” 

His first book on furniture was published in 1791 with tlie 
title of The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer's Drasring Book. 
It was issued in parts by T. Bensley,of Bolt Court, Fleet Street; 
there was a second edition in 1793 and a third in 180a. each with 
improvements. In the first edition it wu.s stated that copies 
could be obtained from the author at 4t Davies Street, Crosvenor 
Square; in the second, that he was living at 106 Wardour Street; 
the last address we have is 8 Broad Street, Golden Squam. 
There was also .an “ Accompaniment ” and an " .'Vppendix.” 
In this Ixiok, which cimtained 111 copper-plate engmvings, 
Sheraton gives abundant evidence of tlie utrogiuire and conceit 
which marred all his publications. He dismisses Chippendale’s 
designs in a patronizing wav as “ now wholly anti<|ualed and 
laid asiiie, Uiough possessed of great merit according to the 
times in which they were executed.’’ His lack of jiraetical 
common sense is suggested by the fact tluil more than half the 
book is token up with a treatise on (aTspeetive, needless then 
and unreadable now. He falls foul of every volume on furniture 
which had been publi.shed before his time, and is abundantly 
sati.sfied of the merit of his own work. The designs in the book 
are exceedingly varied and une(|tial, ranging from pieces of perfect 
proportion anil tlie most jjleasing simplieity to efforts ruined by 
too abundant ornament. Some of the ehair-boeks arc delightful 
in their grace and deliciuty. but in them, as in other of his draw¬ 
ings, it is easy to trace the influence of Hepplewhito and Adam— 
It fias even been suggested that he collaborated with tlie Adams. 
.Sheraton, indeed, like his predecessors, made extemsive use not 
so much [icrhaps of the works of other men as of the artistic 
ideas underlying them whieli were more or less common to the 
taste of the time. He was sometimes original, sometimes 
adaptive—what Alexandre Dumas pere called a ” conqueror ” 
—sometimes a copyist. His “ conquest ” of Hepi>lewhite was 
e.spccially unmerciful, for he abused ns w'cll as pillaged hhn. But 
his slender forms and sweeping curves were his own imspimtion, 
and his extensive use of satinwood differentiatod his furniture 
from most of that which had preceded it. 

It must be temembered that Sheraton’.s books, like those of 
the other great cabinet-makers of the second half of the i8th 
century, were intended not for the “ general reailer ” but for 
the practical u.se of the trade, which, no doubt, copietl their 
designs extensively, although it is reasonable to siipptwc that he 
hira.self obtained orde rs by the publication of his books and 
employed other cabinet-makers to manufacture the work. It 
.seems certain, however, tliat he himself never possessed anything 
more than a small shop. Of his own actual manufacture only 
one piei'e is known with certainty—a glass-fronted book-case, 
of somewhat frigid charm, stamped “ T.S.” on the inside of one 
of the drawers. It lucks the agreeable swan-necked pediment 
so closely associated with his style. The Drawing Book, of 
which a German translation appeared at Leipzig in 1794, was 
followed in 1802 and 1803 by The Cabinet Dictionary, containing 
an Explanation of all the Terms used in the Cabinet, Chair arid 
Vphdsterv branches, containing a display of useful artieUs of 
furniture', illustrated with eighty-eight copperplate engraving.s. 
The text is in alphabetical form, and, in addition to a supplement 
with articles on drawing and painting, the book contain^ a list 
of “ most of the master-cabinet-makers, upholsterers, and chair 
makers,” 252 in number, then living in and around London. 
Sheraton told his readers that he had hitherto derived no profit 
from his publications on account of tlie cost of producing them. 
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Some of the detq?)* •" volume show the earlin s^es of 
tile tendency to the tortured and the bizarre which disfigiffed 
so much of Sheraton’s later work. This debased taste reached 
its culmination in The Cabind Maker, Upholsterer an* General 
Artists’ Encyclopedia, the publication of which began in 1804. 

It was to consist of ta; number.?, but when the author died two 
years later only a few had been issued. The plates are in colour. 
The scope of this work was much wider than the title su^ests. | 
It dealt not only with furniture and decoration, but with history, | 
geography, bio^aphy, astronomy, botany and other sciences. I 
This fragmentary undertaking makes it clear that Sheraton ruined 
his style, once so graceful and so delicate, by an over-anxious i 
following of the pseudo-classical ta.ste which in France marked . 
the period of the Consulate and the Empire. 'The harmonious j 
marquetry, the dainty painting of flowers in wreaths and 
festoons, the lightness and finish were replaced by pieces of 
furniture which at the best were clumsy and at the worst were 
hideous. Some of the chairs especially which he designed in 
this last period are amazingly grotesque, their backs formed 
of fabulous animals, their “ knees ” and legs of the heads 
and claws of crowned beasts. Many charming little work-tables 
bear Sheraton’s attribution, but even these graceful trifles in 
his later forms lose their delicacy and become squat and heavy. 
He designed many lieautiful sideboards and bookcases, but he 
finished by drawing pieces that were ruined by insktence upon 
the characteristics, and often the worst characteristics, of the 
Empire manner. Sheraton’s inventive ingenuity had led him 
lo devi.se many of the ingenious pieces of combination or 
" harlequin ” furniture which the later i8th century loved. Thus 
a library table would conceal a step-ladder for reaching the top 
shelves of bookcases, a dressing table would be also a wash- 
stand and an escritoire—but this he admitted that he did not 
introduce—^looking-glas-ses would enclose dressing-cases, writing- 
tables or work-tables. But his most astonishing fancy was an 
ottoman with “ heating urns ” beneath, “ that the seat may 
be kept in a proper temperature in cold weather.” How far he | 
was responsible for the introduction of the hideous hall chair, | 
made of mahogany, with the owner’s crest painted on the back, | 
which was common for three-quarters of a century after he : 
died, is not clear ; but he de.scribes and illustrates it. | 

That Sheraton can have been personally popular is incredible. ! 
His books make it evident that his character was tart, angular 1 
and self-assertive, and that he was little disposed to be generous j 
towards the work of predecessors or rivals. Such an attitude 
towards the world would suffice to explain his lack of substantial 
success. He appears to have preached occasionally to the end, 
and even in his furniture books he sometimes falls into improving 
remarks of a religious character. As we have seen, his first 
publication was a religious work, and when in 1794 his friend 
Adam Callender,' the landscape painter, wrote a pamphlet 
entitled Thoughts on the Peaceable and Spiritual Nature oj 
Christ’s Kingdom, Sheraton contributed to it an exhortation 
upon Spiritual Su^ection to Civil Government, which was reprinted 
separately with additions a year later. In 1805 he issued A 
Discourse on the Character of God as Love. He died on Oct. 
aznd, 1806, at No. 8 Broad Street, Golden Square, aged about 
55, from, it is said, over-work. An obituary notice of him 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magatine of the following month, 
which stated that he had been for many years “ a journeyman 
cabinet-maker, but since 1793 supported a wife and two children 
by authorship." He was descrilKd as “ a well-disposed man, of 
an acute and enterprising disposition.” The writer added that he 
had “ left his family, it is feared, in distressed circumstances,” 
and that he had travelled to Ireland to obtain subscribers 
for the Encyclopedia, of which at the time of his death nearly 
1000 copies had been sold. In iSiz there appeared a foUo 
volume. Designs for Household Furniture exhibiting a Variety 
of Elegant and Useful Patterns in the Cabinet, Chair and Upholstery 
Branches on eight^four Plates. By the late T. Sheraton, Cabinet¬ 
maker. This was in the main, if not entirely, a collection of 
plates from the Cabinet Dictionary and the Encyclopedia. 

Thomas Sheraton is unquestionably the most remarkable 


man in the history of English furniture. His genius was less 
sane and less baUmced than that of Chippendale, but despite 
his excursions into the Chinese and Louis Quinze manners 
Chippendale always produced an impression of English work! 
Sheraton’s greater adaptability, his readiness to receive foreign 
impressions, his adaptations of Louis Seize ideas, the lightness 
of his forms and the grace of his conceptions had about them a 
touch of the exotic which was heightened by his lavish employ¬ 
ment of satin-wood and other beautifully grained woods sus¬ 
ceptible of a high polish. There are no more charming things 
outside French furniture than some of the creations of Sheraton 
in his great period. The severe and balanced forms, the delicate 
inlay, the occasional slight carving in low relief, the painted 
enrichments, the variety of the backs and legs of his chairs 
produce an impression of lightness and grace that has never been 
■surpas.sed ; whether he designed a little knife-case or the body 
of a long clock, harmony, proportion and a delicate fancy 
were ever present. It is true that he adapted and even copied 
extensively, but so did every one else, and it is impo.ssible to 
be sure that a given conception is rightly attributed to the 
particular man whose name has become associated with it. 
Indeed “ Sheraton,” like “ Chippendale,” has come to indicate 
j a style rather than a person^ attribution. But the volume 
I and the beauty of the designs in his books is such that, when 
every allowance has been made for adaptation, there remains 
a mass of beautiful work which cannot be denied to him. In 
later life his very adaptability was his undoing. The public, 
always ready to take its mobiliary fashions from France, de¬ 
manded Empire furniture, and Sheraton may have been, or have 
believed himself to be, compelled to give them what they wanted. 
His extravagant creations in that sphere—far worse than 
anything that was designed in France—had much to do with the 
development of a fashion of English Empire which finally 
ruined British furniture design. He rioted in sphinxes and lions 
and fabulous beasts, he evolved forms that were dull and 
cumbrous, and added to their heaviness by brass mounts at once 
massive and uninspired. After his death the eccentricity may 
have been less, but the heaviness and dullness were greater, 
and with the disappearance of Sheraton the brief but splendid 
summer of English furniture ended in gloom. It had la.sted 
little more than half a century, but it was a half-century which 
only France ever could, or did, rival. It is one of the strangest 
ironies in the history of art that the last and almost the greatest 
exponent of the English genius in the sphere of furniture was 
in the end mainly responsible for a decay from which there has 
as yet been no renaissance. (J. P.-B ) 

SHERBET (the Turkish form of the Arabic sharbai, drink, 
shariba, he drank, cf. “ shrub,” an English derivative), properly 
the name of an Oriental beverage, consisting of the juice of such 
fruits os the lemon, citron, &c., dropped upon a cake of sugar 
and partially frozen with snow or otherwise cooled. The word, 
and also the French form sorbet, are applied in Western usage 
to a water-ice not frozen as hard as the ordinary ice, and flavoured 
with fruit juice, spirit, &c. A cheap sweetened effervescing 
drink is also so styled. 

SHERBORNE, a market town in the northern parliamentary 
division of Dorsetshire, England, 118 m. W.S.W. from London 
by the London & South - Western railway. Pop. of urban 
! district (1901), 5760. It lies near the border of Somersetshire, 
on the southern slope of a hill overlooking the river Yeo, in a 
fertile, well-wooded district. The abbey church of St Mary the 
Virgin is a stately cruciform building with central tower, the nave 
and choir having aisles and clerestory. Some pre-Norman 
work appears in the western wall, the tower arches and south 
porch are Norman, and there are an Early English chapel and 
some Decorated windows. The church, however, was almost 
wholly reconstructed in the Perpendicular period, and is a fine 
example of that style, the interior gaining in beauty from the 
scheme of colour-decoration in the choir, while the magnificent 
stone-vaulted roof with fan tracery, extending throughout 
the church, excepting the south transept, is unsurpassed. The 
parish church of All Hallows adjoined the abbey church on the 
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west, but was taken down after the Dissolution, when the abbey 
church was sold to the parish. Portions of the abbey buildings, 
induing the Lady chapel of the church, now converted into a 
dwelling-house, are incorporated in those of Sherborne grammar 
school, founded (although a school existed previously) by 
EdwMd VI. in 1550, and now holding a high rank among English I 
public schools. The almshouse known as the hospital of St John i 
the Baptist and St John the Evangelist was founded in 1437 
on the site of an earlier establishment, and retains a Perpendicular ! 
chapel, hall and other portions. The abliey conduit, of the 
middle of the 14th century, is conspicuous in the main street 
of the town. Of the old castle, the gatehouse and other parts 
are of Norman construction, but the mansion near it was built 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

As there is no evidence of Roman or British settlement, it is 
probable that Sherborne (Scirebum, Shireburne) grew up after 
the Saxon conquest of the country from the Corn-Welsh in the 
middle of tlie 7th century. It is first mentioned in 705 as the 
place where St Aldhelm fixed his bishop-stool for the new 
dioccsc of Western Wessex, being chosen probably for its central 
position. yElhelberht, king of Wessex, was buried here by the 
side of his brother yEthelbald in 866. For the next eighteen 
years its freedom from Danish attack made Sherborne tlic 
capital of Wessex. In 978 Bishop Wulfscy introduced the 
stricter form of Benedictine rule into his cathedral of Sherborne, 
and became the first abbot. The see, which was united with 
that of Ramsbury in 1058, was removed to Old Sarum in 1075. 

In 1086 the bishop of Sarum and tlie monks of Sherborne held 
the place, which seems to have been of fair size and an agricultural 
centre. On the separation of the offices of bishop and abbot 
in U22, the ablxit's fee was carved out of the bishop's manor, 
but did not include the town. Bishop Roger of Gien (1107-1139) 
built the castle, described by Henry of Huntingdon as scarcely 
inferior to that of Devizes, " than which there was none greater 
within the confines of England.” Its strength made Stephen 
force Bishop Roger to .surrender it in 1139, but during the civil 
war in his reign it passed into the hands of the empress Maud. 

It was later granted to the earls of Salisbury, who seem to have 
allowed it to fall into disrepair, for in 1315 and in 1319 the abbot 
of Sherborne was appointed to inquire into its condition. It was 
recovered by the bishop in 1355, and retained by the see until 
granted in 1599 to Elizabeth, who gave it to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The abbey church was partly burnt in 1437, in a riot due to the 
monks’ refusal to recognize the town’s chapel of All Hallowes 
as the parish church, though they had restricted their use of the 
abbey church for parochial purposes. Signs of this fire are still 
visible on the walls, which are in part tinged red by the flames. 

The town, though frequently the centre for medieval assizes 
and inquisitions, never became a municipal or parliamentary 
borough, but was governed by two constables, elected in the 
manorial court. In 1540 Sir John Horsey, who had bought 
the manor and church at the Dissolution, sold the abbey to the 
vicar and parishioners. The Reformation made no break in the 
continuity of the school, which had probably existed in the 
abbey since the nth century. Edward VI. by his charter in 
1550 made its governors one of the first purely lay educational 
corporations founded in England. The town suffered severely 
during the civil wars, the castle being besieged by the parlia¬ 
mentary forces in 1642 and 1645. The fairs now held on the 
8th of May, the 26th of July and the first Monday after the loth 
of October were granted to the bishop in 1227, 1240 and 1300. 
After the decline of the medieval trade in cloth, lace and buttons 
were the only articles manufactured here until the introduction 
of silk-weaving in 1740. In June J905, in commemoration of the 
1200th anniversary of “ the town, ffie bishopric and the school,” 
an historical pageant, invented and arranged by Louis N. Parker 
(at one time music-master at the school), was held in the grounds 
of Sherborne Castle, and set the model for a succession of pageants 
held subsequently in other historic English towns. 

See William Beauchamp Wildman, A Short History of Skerbortu 
from A.D. JOS (1902), and Life of S. Ealdheimt first Bishop of Sher- 
borru (Sherborne, 1905). 
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SHSRBROOKI, ROBB»T LOWE, Viscount (1811-1892), 
British statesman, was bom on the 4th of December i8ti at 
Bingham, Notts, where his father was the rector. He was 
educated at Winchester and University College, Oxford, where 
he took a first class in classics and a second in mathematics, 
besides taking a leading part in the Union debates. In 1835 
he won a fellowship at Magdalen, but vacated it on marrying, 
in 1836, Miss Georgina Orred (d. 1884). He was for a few years 
a successful “ coach ” at Oxford, but in 1838 was bitterly 
disappointed at not being elected to the professorship of Greek at 
Glasgow. In 1841 Lowe moved to Ixmdon, to read for tlie Bar 
(“ called ” 1842); but his eyesight showed signs of serious 
weakness, and, acting on medical advice, he determined to try 
his fortune in the colonies rather than in London. He went to 
Sydney, where he set to work in the law courts. In 1843 he was 
nominated by Sir George Gipps, the governor, to a seat in the 
New South Wales Legislative Council; owing to a difference 
with Gipps he resigned his scat, but was elected shortly after¬ 
wards for Sydney. Ixiwe soon made his mark in the jiulitical 
world by his elcver speeches, particularly on finance and educa¬ 
tion ; and besides oblaming a large legal practice, he was one 
of the principal writers for the Atlas newspaper. In 1850 he 
went back to lingland, in order to enter political life there. 
His previous uniiersity reputation and connexions, combined 
with his colonial experience, stood him in good stead. Tlw 
Times was glad to employ his ready pen, and as one of its ablest 
leader-writers he made his influence widely felt. In 1852 he 
was returned to Parliament lor Kidderminster in the Lilieral 
interest. In the House of Commons his acute reasoning made a 
considerable impression, and under successive Liberal ministries 
(1853-1858) he obtained official experience as secretary of the 
Board of Control and vice-president of the Board of Trade. 
In 1859 he went to the Education Office as vice-president of the 
Council in Lord Palmerston’s ministiy; there he pursued a 
vigorous policy, insisting on the necessity of payment by results, 
and bringing in the revised code (1862), which embodied this 
principle and made an examination in “ the three R’s ” the test 
for grants of public money. He felt then, and still more after 
the Reform Act of 1866, that " we must educate our masters,” ' 
and he rather scandalized his old university friends by the 
stress he laid on physical science as up]iused to classical studies. 
Considerable opposition was aroused by the new rdgime at the 
Education Office, and in 1864 Lowe was driven to resign by an 
adverse vote in Parliament with reference to the way in which 
inspectors’ reports were “ edited.” The result was unjust to 
Lowe, but a good deal of feeling had been aroused against 
Lingen’s administration of the Education Office (see Linckn, 
Baron), and this was the outcome. Lord Palmerston’s death 
in October 1865 was followed by the formation of the Russell- 
Gladstone ministry and the introduction of the Reform Bill 
of 1866. Lowe, a Liberal of the school of Canning and Peel, 
had already made known his objections to the advance of 
“ democracy ”—notably in his speech in 1865 on Sir E. Baines’s 
Borough Franchise Bill—and he was not invited to join the new 
ministry. He retired into what Bright called the " Cave of 
Adullam,” and opposed the bill in a series of brilliant speeches, 
which raised his reputation as an orator to its highest point 
and effectually caused the downfall of the government. He 
remained, nevertheless, a Liberal; and after the franchise 
question had been settled by what Lowe considered Disraeli’s 
betrayal, and he had been elected the first member for London 
University, he accepted office again in the Gladstone Cabinet of 
1868 as chancellor of the exchequer. Lowe was a rather cut-ond- 
dry economist, who prided himself tlmt during his four years of 
office he took twelve millions off taxation; but later opinion 
has hardly accepted his removal of the shilling registration duty 
on com (1869) as good statesmanship, and his failures are 
remembered rather than his successes. His proposed tax of a 

’ This phrase is always ascribed to Lowe, and has become history 
in associatirai with him. But what he really said in his address to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 1867 was that it was neces¬ 
sary " to induce our future masters to Icam their letters." 
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halipenny u Ijo* on iucifer matefies in 1871 (for whidi he sug¬ 
gested thie epigram « /uee lueeUum, “ out of lij^t a little profit ”) 
roused a storm of opposition, and had to be dropped. In 1873 
tie mis transferred to the Home Office, but ill 1874 the|^vem- 
ment resigned. When the Liiierals returned to power m 1880 
he was raised to the peerage as Viscount Sherbrooke, but fron 
1S75 death at Wurhngham, Surrey, on the ^^th of July 

189s, his health was constantly failing, and by degrees he 
figured less and lc.s.s in public life. 

Bobby Lowe, as he was popularly known, was one of the most 
remarkable personalities of his day, with his tall, striking figure, 
albino complexion and hair, and faculty for epigram and irony. 
During the 'seventies the following epitaph was suggested lor 
him by one of the wits of his day : • ■ 

“ Here lies poor old Kobeit Lowe; 

Wheie fie 8 gone to 1 don’t know ; 

I f to the realms of jieace and love, 

Fan-well to happiness above ; 

If. haply, to some lower level. 

We can t congratulate the devil " 

Lowe was delighted with this, and promptly translated it 
into i,atin, ns follows 1— 

Continentiir hac in fossa 
Huinilib J<ulx.Tli ohsa ; 

Si ad coflum <’volabit, 

I*ax in cock) non restabit; 

Sin in infem jacebit, 

Diabolura e)U8 pocnitebil." 

His liter.iry talent, though mainly emplovcd in journalism, 
was also shown in a little volume of verses. I‘oems of a Lift 
(1884). He married a second time, in 1885, hut left no children. 
See f.»/e ami Utters by A. Vatchett Martin (I-ondon, i8o-|). 

SHERBIIOOKE, a city and port of entry of Quebec, (’an-ada, 
and cupital of .Sherbrooke county, loi m. IC. of Montreal, at 
the confluence ol the rivers Magog and .St h'rancLs, and on the 
(jrund Trunk, Canadian J’acilic, Quebec Central and Boston 
& Maine, milwayii. Pop. (ujoi) 11,765. ft Ls the .stmt of a 
Roman Catholic bi.shoprie and of the district courts, and contains 
manufactories of woollen and cotton goods and machinery, also 
saw and grist mills. It derives its name from Sir John Coape 
Sherbrooke (1764-1830), who from 1816 to 1818 was governor- 
general of Canadt. 

SHERE AU KHAN (1825 -1870), Amir of Afgitanistan, 
was born in 1825, one of the younger sons of the amir Dost 
Muhommed, whom he succeeded in 1863. For some time after 
Ids sucetfssion .\fghanistan was in a stale of anarchv, and Ills 
rebellious half-brotlu-rs overran the country while he remained 
at Kand.diar mourning the loss of a favourite son. At length, 
however, the capture of Kabul in i86f) roused him to action; 
but in spite of his own bravery he suffered general defeat until 
1868, when he regained Kabul. Supported by tile viceroys of 
liuliii. Lord Imwrcnce and I-ord M.ayo, Shcrc Ali remained on 
good terms with (he British government for some year.?; but 
after the rebellion of his son Vakub Khan, 1870-74, he leaned 
Uiwtttds Russia, and welcomed a Russian agent at Kabul in 1878, 
and at the same lime refused to receive a Brilisli mission. This 
led to long negotiations, and ultimately to war, when the British 
torced the Khyber Pass in Novemlier 1878, and defeated tlie 
amir’s forces on eve^ occlusion. Sliere Ali fleti from his capital 
and, taking refuge in Turkestan, died at Mazar-i-Sharif on tlie 
2ist of February 1879. 

SHERIDAN, the name of an Anglo-Irish family, made illus¬ 
trious by the dramatist Richard llriasley (No. 4 below), but 
pruiuinenlly coonected with literature in more than one genera¬ 
tion Wore and after his. 

1. Thomas Sheriuan (1687-1738), grandfather of the drama¬ 
tist, was born at Cavan in 1687, and was educated at Trinity 
Collide, Dublin, taking Ids B.A. degree in 1711 and that of M.A. 
in 1714; he became B.U. in 1724 and D.I). in 1726. By a 
marriage with Llizabelh, heiress of Charles MacT'adden, he i 
restored to the Sheridan family Quilca^h House, which they | 
had forfeited by their Jacobite sympathies. Thomas Sheridan I 
is chiefly known as the favourite companion and confidant of 


^ wT* h>?.later residence in Ireland. His correspondence 
with SwA and his whimsical treatise on the “ Art of Pu^ne^M 
make perfectly clew from whom his grandson derived his ^igh 
spinte Md delight m practical joking. The “ Art of Punning " 
might tove been written by the author of The Critic Swift 
laid a high opinion of his scholarship, and that it was not con¬ 
temptible IS ousted by a translation of the Satires of Per^" 
prmted m Dublin in 1728. He also translated the Satires ol 
Juvenal and the Fhtlocletes of Sophocles. When Swift came to 
Dublin as dean of St Patrick’s, Sheridan was established then- 
as a school^ter of very- high repute, and the two men were 
won close friends. Sheridan was his confidant in the affair ol 
Dropicr s Letters ; and it was at Quilcagh House that GuUiver's 
I ravels was prepared for the press. Through Swift’s influena- 
he obtained a living near Cork, but damaged his prospects of 
further preferment by a feat of unlucky absence of mind. Having 
to prei^ at Cork on the anniversary of Queen Anne’s death he 
hurriedly chow a sermon with the text, “ Sufficient unto the 
day IS the evil thereof,” and was at once struck off the list of 
chaplains to the lord-lieutenMt and forbidden the laistle. In 
spite of this mishap, fur which the archdeacon of Cork made 
amends by the prewnt of a lea.se worth £250 per annum, he 
, ./V . ) siiid the earl of Orrery {Remarks on the Ltfe and 

Wrtttngs of JontUhan Swift, 1751), “.a puaster, a qiiibbler, a 
fiddler and a wit, the only person in whose genial presence 
hwift relaxed his habitual gloom. Ilis latter days were not 
priisperous, probably owing to his having “ a better knowledge 
of iKKiks than of men or of the value of monev.” He offended 
Swift by fulfillmg an old promise to tell the d^n if he ever saw 
.signs (if avarice in him, and the friends parted in anger. He 
died m poverty on the 10th of October 1738. 

’i he original simree of information aW Vlr Sheridan is liis son s 
Life of .Sun// (vol i, pp. 3(19.395), where his scholarship is dwelt 
uiion as much as his improvident conviviality and simple kindlmcss 
Ol natuu- * 


■ *r ^'?.****.^® ^***'*^*'^’*''son of the above, wa.s born 
in Dublin m 1719. His father sent him to an English school 
(Westminster); blithe was forced bv .stress of circumstances to 
return to Dublin and complete his education at Trinity College 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1739. Then he went on the 
stage, and at once made a local reputation, lie even wrote u 
play, Caphan O'Blunder, or the Brave Irishman, which became a 
stock piert’, though it was never jirinted. There is a tradition 
that on his first appearance in London he was set up as a rival 
to Garrick, and Moirre countenances the idea that Garrick 
remained jealous of him to tlie end. For this tradition there u 
little foundation. Sheridiui s first appearance in laindon was at 
CovTOt Garden in March 1744, when, heralded in adt ance as the 
brilliant Irish comedian, he acted for three weeks in a succession 
of leading jiarts, Jlamlct being the first. In October he appeared 
at Drury lame, playing Horatio in Rowe s Fair Penitent, and 
subsequently as Pierre in Otway’s I’enice Preserved, and in 
IJamlcI and other parts. On liis return to Dublin he became 
manager of the Theatre Royal, and married Frances Chamber- 
laine. He was driven from Dublin as a result of his uniiopular 
efforts to reform the theatre. A young man named Kelly had 
iipulted the actresses, and when Sheridan interfered threatened 
him. A riot followed, in consequence of wliich Kelly was 
imprisoned, but he was released on Sheridan’s petition. This 
disturbance was followed in 1754 by anoUier outbreak, when he 
refui^d to allow the actor, West Digges, to repeat a jiussage re¬ 
flecting on the government in James Miller’s tragedy, Mahomet 
ihe Impostor. After two seasons in London he tried Dublin 
again, but two years more of unremunerative management 
induc^ liim to leave ior England in 1758. By tJiis time he had 
conceived his scheme of Britisli education, and it was to push 
this rather than his connexion with the stage that he (Tossed 
St George’s Channel. He lectured at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and was incorporated M.A. in both universities. But the scheme 
did not make wa)-, and we find him in 1760 acting under Garrick 
at Druly Lane. His merits as an actor may be judged from 
* Piil>li 8 hcd in Nichols’s Supplement to the works of Swift (J779). 



the description of him in the Rosciad (1. 987) at this period. 
Ifc is placed in the second r^, next to Garrick, but there is no 
hint of possible rivalry. Churchill describes him as an actor 
whose conceptions were superior to his powers of execution, 
whose action alway.s forcible but too mechanically calculated! 
and who in spite of all hLs defects rose to greatness in occasional 
scenes. Chur^ll never erred on the side of praising too much, 
and his description may be accepted as correct, supixrrtcd as 
it is by the fact that the actor eked out his income by giving 
le&sons in elocution. Sheridan solicited a pension for Samuel 
Johnson from Lord Bute through Wedderbum. The pension, 
I300 a year, was granted, and shortly afterwards Bute was so 
favoiu-ably impressed with a scheme submitted to him by 
Sheridan of his Pronouncing Dictionary that he bestowed a 
pension of £200 on him also. Some hasty remarks of Johnson's 
on the matter were repeated to Sheridan, who broke off his 
acquaintance with the doctor in consequena*. Sheridan, how¬ 
ever, attracted attention chiefly by his cnUiusiastic advocacy, 
m public lectures and books, of his scheme of education, in which 
elocution was to play a principal part. In the case of his son, 
Richard Brimsley Sheridan, his instruction was certainly nol 
wasted. Shcrid^’s indictment of the established system of 
eduaition was that it did not fit the higher classes for their 
duties in life, that it was uniform for all and profitable for none ; 
and he urged as a matter of vital national concern that special 
training should be given for the various professions. Oratory 
came in as part of the special training of men intended lor public 
affairs, but his main contention was one very familiar now— 
tliat more time should be given in schools to the study of the 
English language. He rode his hobby with great enthusiasm, 
published an elaborate and eloquent treatise on education, and 
ie(!tured on the subject in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh 
and other towns. In 17O4 he went to live in E'rance, partly lor 
economy, partly for Mrs Sheridan’s health, and partly to study 
the system of education. His wife died in 1766 and soon after¬ 
wards he returned to England. In 1760 he published a matured 
Plan oj Education for the Young Nobility and LVnIrr with a letter 
to the king, in which he offered to devote the rest of lus life to 
the execution of his theories on condition of receiving a pension 
equivalent to the sacrifice of his professional income. His offer 
was not accepted ; inil .Sheridan, still enthusiastic, retired to 
Bath, and prepared his pronouncing General Dictionary of the 
English Language (2 vols., 1780). After his son's brilliant 
success he assisted in the management of Hrury I.ane, and 
occasionally acted. His Life of Swift, a very entertaining work 
m spite of its incompleteness as a biography, was written for the 
1784 edition of .Swift’s works. He died at Margate on the 14th 
of August 178S. 

3. Frances Shekiijan (1724-1766), wife of the above and 
mother of the dramatist, was the daughter of Dr Philip ( homber- 
lainc of Dublin. When only fifteen years of age she wrote a 
story, Eugenia and Adelaide, published after her death in two 
volumes. She took Sheridan’s part in the so-called Kelly riots, 
writing some verses and a pamphlet in lus defence. This led 
to her acquaintance, and finally in 1747 to her marriage, with 
the unpopular manager. It was by Richardson’s advice that she 
wrote the Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph, ... It was issued 
anonymously in 1761 with a dedication to Richardson, and had 
great success, both in England and France. A second part 
(2 vols.) was published in 1767. Two of her plays were produced 
in 1763 at Drury Lane, The Discovery and The Dupe. We have 
it on the authority of Moore that, when The Rivals and The 
Duenna were running at Covent Garden, Garrick revived The 
Discovery at Ihrury Lane, as a counter-attraction, “ to play 
the mother off against the son, taking on himself to act the 
principal part in it.” But the statement, intrinsically absurd, 
is inaccurate. The Discovery was not an old play at the time, 
but one of Garrick’s stock pieces, and Sir Anthony Branville 
was one of his favourite chtwacters. It was first produced at 
Drury lame in 1763. So far from being jealous of the elder ' 
Sheridan, Garrick seems to have been a most useful friend to 
the family, accepting his wife's play—which he declared to be ! 
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“ one of the best comedies he ever read ''—and giving the husband 
several engagements. The Dupe was a failure and was only 
played gmee. He? last work was an Oriental tale, Nouejerhad, 
written at Blais, where she died on the *6th of ^ptember 1706. 
Her third play, A Journey to Bath, was refused by Garrick, 
and R. B. .Sheridan made some use of it in The Rivals. 

4. KicHARi) Brinslkv BuTtEa Sherioan (1751-1816), third 
son of Thomas and Prances Sheridan, was born in Dublin on the 
I 30th of October 1751. There is a story, discredited by Mr PTaser 
Rae, tliat Mrs Sheridan on placing her sons with their first sclaail- 
mastcr, Samuel Whyte, said that she had been the only instructor 
of her children hitherto, and that they would exercise the school¬ 
master in the quality of patience, “ for two such impenetrable 
dunces she had never met with." One of the children tlius 
humorously descrilied was Richard Brinsley, then aged seven. 
At the age of eleven hr was sent to Harrow school. Slieridun was 
extremely popular at school, winning someluiw. Dr I’atr coii- 
j fcsse.s,” the esteem and even admiration of all bis schoolfellows " j 
I and he acquired, according to the some authority, more learning 
I than he is usually given credit for. He hit Harrow at the age 
j of seventeen, and was placed under the cure of a tutor. He was 
1 also trained by his father daily in elocution, and put through a 
! course of English reading. He had fencing and riding lessons 
at .Angela's. 

After leaving Harrow he kept up a correspondence with a 
school friend who had gone to Oxford. With this youth, R. B. 
Halhed, he concocted various literary plans, and between them 
j they actually executed and published (1771) metrical transla¬ 
tions of Aristaenetus. In conjunctipn with Hallted he wrote a 
' farce entitled Jupiter, which was refused by both Garrick aiul 
I Foote and remained in M.S., but is of interest ivs containing the 
same device of a rehearsal which was altcrwards worked out with 
1 such brilliant effec.t in The Critic. Some of the dialogue is very 
! much in Sheridan's mature manner. Extracts given from 
papers written in the seven years between his leaving Harrow 
and the appearance of Thr Rivals —sketches of unfinished plays, 
poems, political letters and pamphlets--show that he was far 
from idle. The removal of the family to Bath in 1770-1771 led 
to an acquaintance with the daughters ol the com|aiser Thomas 
Liriley. The eldest ilaughter, Elizabeth Ann (b. 1754), a girl 
of sixteen, the prtma donna of her father's concerts, was exceed- 
I ingly beautiful,' and had many suitors, among them Sheridan, 
i N. B. Halhed and a certain Major Mathews. To protect her 
' from this man's persecutions,Sheridan, who seems toliave acted 
at first only as a confidential friend, curried out the romantic 
; plan of escorting Miss Linley, in March 1772, to a nunnery in 
' France. Sheridan returned and fought two duels witli Mathews, 
, which made a considerable sensation at the time. The ])air hail 
, gone through the ceremony of marriage in the course of their 
I flight, but Sheridan kept the marriage secret, and was sternly 
j denied access to Miss Linley by her father, who did not consider 
I him an eligible suitor. Sheridan was sent to Waltham Abbey, 
m Plssex, to continue his studies, especially in mathematics, 

I He was entered at the Middle Temple on tlio 6th of April 1773, 
j and a week later he was openly married to Miss Linley. 

! His during start in life after this happy marriage showed a 
j confidence in his genius which was justified by its success. 
I Although he had no income, and no capit^ beyond a few thousand 
I pounds brought by his wife, he took a house in Urchard Street, 
; Fortman Square, furnished it “ in the most costly style,” and 
proceeded to return on sometliing like an equal footing the 
hospitalities of the fashionable world. His first comedy. The 
Rivals, was produced at Covent Garden on the 17th January 
I 1775. It is said to have lieen not so favourably receivod on its 
I first night, owing to its length and to the bod playing of the pagt 
; of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. But the defects were remedied before 
the second perfoimancc, which was deferred to tlie aSth of the 
month, and the piece at once took that place on the stage which 
it has never lost. His second piece, St Patrick's Day, or the 
Scheming Lieutenant, a lively farce, was written for the benefit 

‘ Her portrait, by Gainsborough, one of the best examples of the 
artist’s worj^ hangs at Knole, Sevei^Jaks, Kent, . , 
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performance (and of May 1775) ol Lawrence Clinch, who had . and was well received. He spoke little for a time and chiefly 
succeeded as Sir laicius. In November 1775, with the assistance on financial questions, but soon took a place among the best 
of his father-in-law, he produced the comic op#ra of TAe |>«ennfl, ! speakers in the House. Congress recognized his services in 
which was played 75 times at Covent Garden during that season, i op|wsing the war in America by offering him a gift of £20,000 
Sheridan now began to negotiate with Garrick for the purchase ; which, however, he refused. Under the wing of Fox he filled 
of his share of Drury Lane, and the bargain was completed subordinate offices in the short-lived ministries of 1782 and 1783. 
in June 1776. The sum paid by Sheridan and his partners, | He was under-secretary for foreign affairs in the Rockingham 
Thomas Lmley and Dr Ford, for the half-share was £35,000 ; ministry, and a secretary of the treasury in the Coalition ministry, 
of this Sheridan contributed £10,000. The money was raised ; In debate he had the keenest of eyes for the weak places in ati 

on mortgage, Sheridan contributing only £1300 in cash.* Two ' opponent’s argument, and the happy art of putting them in an 

years afterwards Sheridan and his friends bought the other half irresistibly ludicrous light without'losing his good temper or 
of the property for £35,000. his presence of mind. In those heated days of parliamentary 

From the first the direction of the theatre would seem to strife he was almost the only man of mark that was never called 
have been mainly in the hands of Sheridan, who derived very out, and yet he had no match in the weapon of ridicule, 
material assistance from his wife. In February 1777 he,produced Sheridan found his great opportunity in the impeachment 
his version of Vanbrugh’s Helapse, under the title of A Trip to of Warren Hastings. His speeches in that proceeding were bv 
Scarborough. This is printed among Sheridan’s works, but he ’ the unanimous acknowledgment of his contemporaries among 
has no more title to the authorship than Colley Cibber to that the greatest delivered in that generation of great orators. The 
of Richard III. His chief task was to remove indecencies; , first was on the 7th of February 1787, on the charges brought 
he added very little to the dialogue. The School for Scandal ] against Hastings with regard to the begums or prince.sses of 

was produced on the 8th of May 1777. Mrs Abington, who had 1 Oude. Sheridan spoke for more than five hours, and the effect 

played Miss Hoyden in the Trip, played Lady Teazle, who may | of his oratory was such that it was unanimously agreed to adjourn 
be regarded as a Miss Hoyden developed by six months’ experi- ' and po.stpone the final decision till the House should be in u 
ence of marriage and town life. The lord chamberlain refused , calmer mood. Of this, and of his last great .speech on the 
to license the play, and was only persuaded on grounds of | subject in 1794, only brief abstracts have been pre.served ; but 
personal friendship with Sheridan to alter his decision. There : with the .second, the four days’ .speech delivered in his capacity 
are tales of the haste with which the conclusion of The School of manager of the trial, in Westminster Hall, on the occasion 
for Scandal was written, of a stratagem by which the last act so brilliantly described by Macaulay, posterity has been more 
was got out of him by the anxious company, and of the fervent ; fortunate. Gurney’s verbatim reports of the speeches on both 
“ Amen ” written on the last page of the copy by the prompter, ' sides at the trial' were published at Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s 
in response to the author’s “ Finished at last, thank God I ” instigation in 1859. and from them we are able to form an idea 
But, although the conception was thus hurriedly completed, i of Sheridan’s power as an orator. There are pas.5ages here 
we know from Sheridan’s sister that the idea of a “ scandalous ! and there of gaudy rhetoric, loose ornament and declamatory 
college ” had occurred to him five years before in connexion with j hyperbole ; but the strong common sense, clo.se argumentative 
Ids own experiences at Bath. His difficulty was to find a story i force and masterly presentation of telling facts enable us to 
sufficiently dramatic in its incidents to form a subject for the ' understand the impression produced by the speech at the time, 
machinations of the character-slayers. He seems to have tried ' From the time of the break-up of the W'hig party on the 
more than one plot, and in the end to have desperately forced I secession of Burke he was more or less an “ independent member," 
two separate conceptions together. The dialogue is so brilliant ' and his i.solation was complete after the death of F'ox. When 
throughout, and the auction scene and the screen scene so ' Burke denounced the French Revolution, Sheridan joined 
effective, that the construction of the comedy meets with little j with Fox in vindicating the principle of non-intervention, 
criticism. The School for .Scandal, though it has not the unity ! He maintained that the French people should be allowed to 
of The Rivals, nor the same wealth of broadly humorous incident, I settle their constitution and manage their affairs in their own 
is universally regarded as Sheridan’s masterpiece. He might i way. But when the republic was succeeded by the empire, 
have settled the doubts and worries of authorship with Puff’s and it became apparent that France under Napoleon would 
reflection: “ What is the use of a good plot except to bring in interfere with the affairs of its neighbours, he employed his 
good things ? ” eloquence in denouncing Napoleon and urging the prosecution 

Sheridan’s farce. The Critic, was produced on the zqth of of the war. One of his most celebrated speeches was delivered 
October 1779, The School for Scandal meantime continuing to j in support of strong measures against the mutineers at the Nore. 
draw larger hou.ses than any other play every time it was put He was one of the few members who actively opposed the union 
on the .stage. In The Critic the laughable infirmities of all i of the English and Irish parliaments. When the Whigs came 
classes connected with the stage—authors, actors, patrons : into power in 1806 Sheridan was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and audienM —are touched off with the lightc.st of hands ; ^ and became a member of the Ih’ivy Council. After Fox’s death 
the fun is directed, not at individuals, but at absurdities that j he succeeded his chief in the representation of Westminster, 
grow out of the circumstances of the stage as naturally and ' and aspired to succeed him as leader of the party, but this claim 
inevitably as weeds in a garden. It seems that he had accumu- I was not allowed, and thenceforward Sheridan fought for his 
lated notes for another comedy to be called Affectation, but i own hand. When the prince became regent in 1811 Sheridan's 
his only dramatic composition during the remaining thirty-six I private influence with him helped to exclude the Whigs from 
ye^ of his life was Pizorro, produced in 1799—a tragedy in power. Throughout his parliamentary career Sheridan was one 
which he made liberal use of some of the arts ridiculed in the of the boon companions of the prince, and his champion in 
person of Mr Puff. He also revised for the stage Benjamin parliament in some dubious matters of payment of debts. But 
Thompson’s translation. The Stranger, of Kotzebue’s Menschen- he always resented any imputation that he was the prince’s 
hass und Reue. confidential adviser or mouthpiece. A certain proud and 

He entered parliament for Stafford in 1780, as the friend and sensitive independence was one of the most marked features 
ally of Charles James Fox. Apparently he owed his election in Sheridan’s parliamentary career. After a coolness arose 
for Stafford to substantial arguments. He is said to have paid between him and his Whig allies he refused a place for his son 
the burgenes five guineas each for the honour of representing from the government, lest there should be any suspicion in the 
them, beside gifts in dinners and ale to the non-voting part of public mind that his support had been bought. 

^ community, for their interest and applause. His first speech His last years were harassed by debt and disappointment, 
in parliament was to defend himself against the charge of bribery, He sat in parliament for Westminster in 1806-1807. At the 
• For Che elucidation of these transactions, see Blander Matthews's general election of 1807 he stood again for Westminster and 
edition (i88j) of Sheridan's Comedies {pp. 29-31). | was defeated, but was returned as member for Ilchester, at 
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the expense apparently of the prince of Wales. In i8ia he 
failed to secure a seat at Stafford. He could not raise money 
enough to buy the seat. He had quarrelled with the Prince 
Regent, and seems to have had none but obscure friends to stand 
by him. As a member of parliament he had been safe against 
arrest for debt, but now that this protection was lost his creditors 
closed in upon him, and the history of his life from this time till 
his death in t8i6 is one of the most painful passages in the 
biography of great men. It may be regwded as certain, however, 
that the description of the utter destitution and misery of the 
last weeks of his life given in the Croker Papers (i. pp. 288-jii, 
ed. L. J. Jennings) is untrue. In any attempt to judge of 
Sheridan as he was apart from his works, it is necessary to make 
considerable deductions from the mass of floating anecdotes 
that have gathered round his name. It was nut without reason 
that his grand-daughter Mrs Norton denounced the unfairness 
of judging of the real man from unauthenticated stories. The 
real Sheridan was not a pattern of decorous respectability, but 
we may fairly believe that he was very far from being the 
Sheridan of vulgar legend. Against the stories about his reckless 
management of his affairs we must set the broad facts that he 
had no source of income but Drury Lane theatre, that he bore 
from it for thirty years all the expenses of a fashionable life, 
and that the theatre was twice rebuilt durii^ his proprietorship, 
the first time (1791) on account of its having been pronounced 
unsafe, and the second (1809) after a disastrous fire. Enough 
was lost in this way to account ten times over for all his debts. 
The records of his wild bets in the betting book of Hrooks’.s 
(3ub dale from the years after the loss, in 1792, of his first wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. lie married again in 179.S1 
his second wife being Esther Jane, daughter of Newton Ogle, 
dean of Winchester. The reminiscences of his son’s tutor, Mr 
Smyth, show anxious and fidgetty family tabits, curiously at 
variance with the accepted tradition of his imperturbable reck¬ 
lessness. He died on the 7th of July 1816, and was buried with 
great pomp in Westminster Abbey. 

Sheridan’s only son by his first marriage, Thomas Sheridan 
(1775-1817), was a poet of some merit. He became colonial 
treasurer at the Cape of Good Hope. Hiswife,Caroline Henrietta, 
nee Callander (1779-1851), wrote three novels, which had some 
success at the time. She received, after her husband’s death, 
quarters at Hampton Court, and is de.scribed by Fanny Kemble 
as more beautiful than anybody but her daughters. The 
eldest child, Hei.en Selina (1807-1867), married Commander 
Price Blackwood, afterwards Baron Dufferin. Her husband 
died in 1841, and in 1862 she consented to a ceremony of marriage 
with George Hay, Earl of Gifford, who died a month later. Her 
Songs, Poems and Verses (1894) were published, with a memoir, 
by her son, the marquess of Dufferin. The second daughter, 
Caroline, became Mrs Norton {q.v.). The youngest, Jane 
Georgina, married Edward Adolphus Seymour, afterwards 
12th duke of Somerset. 

Bibliography.— Memoirs of the . . . Life of . . . R. B . Sheridan, 
with a Particular Account of his Family and Connexions (1817), by 
John Watkins (“ who deals," said Byron, " in the life and libel line ), 
was an altogether inadequate piece of work, and made many false 
statements. The Jlfemuirs, &-c. (1825), compiled by Thomas Moore did 
not make full use of the jiapcrs submitted by the family. William 
Smyth (Memoir of Mr Sheridan, 1840), who had been a tutor in 
Sheridan's house, was responsible for many of the scandalous and 
sometimes baseless stories connected with Sheridan's name. Accounts 
of the dramatist's parents and of his grandfather are given by Alicia 
Lefanu in her Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs Frances 
Sheridan, S-c. (1824). There are numerous references to Sheridan in 
the Letters ana Journals of Byron, and several anecdotes (sec especi¬ 
ally vol. v. p. 411 seq., ed. Prothero, 1901). Popular works on 
the Sheridans are Mrs Oliphant’s Sheridan (1S83) in the " English 
Men of laitters " scries; Mr Percy Fitzgerald’s Lives of the Sheridans 
(2 vols., 188O) ; and the Life of S. B. Sheridan (1890) by Lloyd C. 
Sanders in the '' Great Writers " aeries. An admirable sketch of 
Sheridan's political career is given in Wilhes, Sheridan, Fox; the 
Opposition under George the Third (1874), by Mr W. Fr^r Rae, who 
reconstructed Sherid^'s biography from tlw original sources and 
vindicated his reputation from the misstatements of earlier writers, 
in Sheridan : a Biography (2 vols., 1896), which has an introduction 
by the marquess of Dufferin and Ava, the great-grandson of the 


dramatist. The Life of R. B. Sheridan by Walter Sicbel (1909) is, 
however, the best account now available. 

Among the numerous modem editions of Sheridan's plays, of which 
only The Rivals vim published by the dramatist himself, may be 
mentioned : Sheridan's Plays now printed as he wrote them (1902), 
edited by W. Fraser Rae, who quotes at length the criticisms in the 
conten^rary press: The Flays of R. B. Sheridan (1900), edited by 
Mr A. W. PoUrnd; and Sheridan's Comedies (Boston, U.S.A., 1885), 
with a valuable introduction by Mr Blander Matthews. For further 
details consult the extensive bibliography by Mr J. P. Anderson in 
the Life by Lloyd C. Sandcis. 

SHBSIDAN, PHILIP HENRY (1851-1888), American general, 
wa.s born at Albany, N.Y., on the bth of March 1831. His early 
life was spent in a countiy district in Perry county, Ohio, and he 
proceeded to West Point in 1848, graduating in 1853. He was 
assigned to the infantry and served on the Irontier and on the 
Pacific coast, gaining some experience of war in operations 
against the Indians. .At the outbreak of the Gvil War in 1861 
he had just become first lieutenant, and soon afterwards he wa.s 
promoted captain and entrusted with administrative duties in 
the western theatre of war. Early in 1862 he was commissioned 
colonel of the 2nd Michigan cavalr)', with which he served in 
Halleck’s army on the Tennessee. In June he was placed in 
command of a cavalry brigade, and a month later he won pro¬ 
motion to the rank of brigadier-general U.S.V. by his skilful 
conduct of the fight of Booneville on the ist of July. He took 
part in General Buell's campaign against Bragg, and led the 
iith division of the Army of the Ohio at the hard-fought battle 
of I’erryville (October 8). Sheridan distinguished himself still 
more at the sanguinary battle of Murfreesboro (Stone river), and 
on the recommendation of Rosecrans was made major-general 
of volunteers, to date from the 31st of December 1862. His 
division took part in Rosecrans’s campaign of 1863 and a very 
distinguished part at Chickamauga and Chattanooga (q.v.). 
Sheridan's leading of his division at the latter battle attracted 
the notice of General Grant, and when the latter, as general in 
chief of the U.S. armies, was seeking an “ active and energetic 
man, full of spirit and vigour and life " to command the cavalry 
of the Army of the Potomac, Sheridan was chosen on the sug¬ 
gestion of General Halleck. The extraordinary activity of the 
Union cavalry under his command justified the choice. Sheri¬ 
dan’s corps took part in the battles of the Wilderness and Spott- 
sylvania Court House (see the article Wilderness), incidents of 
which led to a bitter quarrel between Sheridan and Meade and 
to Sheridan’s being despatched by General Grant on a far- 
reaching cavalry raid towards Richmond. In the course of this 
was fought the battle of Yellow Tavern, where the Confederate 
general J. E. B. Stuart was killed. After rejoining tlie army 
Sheridan fought another well-contested action at Hawes’ Shop 
and took and held Cold Harbor. After the battle at that place 
Sheridan undertook another raid, this time towards Charlottes¬ 
ville (June 7-28), in view of co-operation with the army of 
General David Hunter in the Yalley. In the course of this was 
fought the action of Trevilian’s Station (June 11). A little 
later came General Sheridan’s greatest opportunity for distinc¬ 
tion. He was appointed to command a new “ Army of the 
Shenandoah ’’ to oppose the forces of General Early, and con¬ 
ducted the brilliant and decisive campaign which crushed the 
Confederate army and finally put an end to the war in Northern 
Virginia (see American Civil War and Shenandoah Valley 
Campaigns). The victorie; of the Opequan, or Winchester 
(September 19), Fisher’s Hill (^tember 22) and Cedar Creek 
(October 19), produced great elation in the North and correspond¬ 
ing depression in the Confederacy, and Sheridan was made 
successively brigadier-general U.S. A. for Fisher’s Hill and 
major-general U.S.A. for Cedar Creek. “ Sheridan’s Ride " of 
20 m. from Winchester to Cedar Creek to take command of the 
hard-pressed Union troops is a celebrated incident of the war. 
His capacity for accepting the gravest responsibilities was shown, 
not less than by his handling of an army in battle, by his ruthless 
devastation of the Valley —a severe measure felt to be necessary 
both by Sheridan himself and by Grant. From the Valley the 
cavalry rode through the enemy’s country to join Grant before 
Petersburg, fighting the action of Waynesboro’, destroying 
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communic»tions and material of war, and finally reporting to I nature. The office is at present an annual one, though this 
the general-in-chief on the 45th of Marrh 1865. A few days later | has not been always the case. Three names are put on the list 
the indefatigable Sheridan won the last great victory of the war j by the chancellor of the exchequer and the judges of king's 
at Five Forks. The operations weie conducted entirely by him I bench division on the morrow of St Martin (12th of November), 

and were brilliantly successful, leading to the retreat of Lee j and the first name is usually pricked by the king in council in 

from the lines of Petersburg and the final catastrophe of Apipo- the February or March following. Lity and borough sheriffs are 
niattox Court House, fn the course of the battle of Five Forks usually aji^ointed by the corporations on the 9th of November. 
.Sheridan once more disjilaycd his utter fearlessness of criticism London and Middlesex are specially provided for by the act of 

bv summarily dismissing from his command (leneral G. K. 1887, s. 33, and the sheriff.s of the counties of Cornwall and 

Warren, an officer of the highest repute, whose corps was onl\ I..Bncaster arc separately appointed, the act not applying to them, 
temporarily under Sheridan’s orders. TTie part played by the The shrievalty was at one time a far more important office 
cavalry corps in the pursuit of Lee was most conspicuous, and than it is at present. “ The whole history of English justice 
Sheridan himself commanded the large forces of infantry and and police,"’ says Maitland (Justice and Police, 69), “ might be 
cavulrv which cut off Lee’s retreat and compelled the surrender brought under this rubric, the decline and fall of the .sheriff." 
ot the famous Army of Northern Virginia (see American Civil That the sheriff sometimes abu.sed his power is obvious from 
War and Petershuro). ! the grievances stated in the Inquest of Sheriffs of 1170. But 

.Soon after the clo.se of the war Sheridan, who by these services ! he was necessary to protect the interests of the crown and the 
had gained his reputation as one of the greatest soldiers of the \ people against the powerful local baronage. Besides executing 
time, was sent to exercise the military command in the south- 1 the king’s writs, he called out the posse comilatus on any 
west, where a coqis of observation, on the Mexican frontier, emergency needing an armed force. He had the ferm of the 
watched the struggle between Maximilian and the Liberals shire ^ (the rent he paid being called “ sheriff-geld’’) and presided 
(see Mexico : llislary). General Sheridan stated in his memoirs in the county court and the hundred court. For more purely 
that material assistanix; was afforded to the Liberals out of the judicial purposes he held as the king's deputy the sheriff's 
l)..S. arsenals, and the moral effect of his presence on th<' frontier tourn,^ where his jurisdiction had not bwn ou.sted hy franchise, 
certainly influenced the course of the struggle to a very great He might be a peer or a judge, Bracton being an instance of the 
extent. Later, in the Kcconstruction period, he commanded latter. The appointment seems to have been originally by 
the Fifth Military District (Umisiana and Texas) at New Orleans, j popular election, a right confirmed b> 28 Edw. 1 . c. 8, but 
where bis administration of the conquered states wa.s most ultimately vested in the crown unless where certain powerful 
stormy, his differenixis with President Johnson culminating in i landowners hud amtrived to make the offiic hereditary. The 
his recall in September 1867. He was then placed in charge : hereditary shrievalty of Westmorland was not abolished until 
of the Department of the Afissouri, which he commanded for ! 1850 by 13 & iq Viet. c. 30.■* The tendency of the hereditary 
sixteen years, and in 18(19, on Grant’s election to the presidency i office to become obsolete was no doubt helped by the creation 
and Sherman’.s coaseqiient promotion to the full rank of general, ( of Viscount Beaumont as an hereditarv peer under the new 
he was made lieutenant-general. In 1868-18(19 he conducted a j dignity of vice-cames in 1440. At one time rontributioiis to the 
winter campaign against the Indians, wliich resulted in their I expense of the office were made by the magistrates and others 
defeat and surrender. During the Franco-German War of 1870 : of the eounty. “ Sheriff-tooth ’’ wiis a tenure on condition ol 
Gcneml .Sheridan nccoinpiinied the great headqu.nrtcrs of the ; .supplying entertainment to the sheriff at the county court. 
German armies as the guest of the king of ITussia. In 1873, j Up to the 19th century " riding with the sheriff’’wa,s an incident 
at the time of the " Virginius ’’ incident (see ( tiiiA), when an 1 of the assizes, the riders being some of the principal men ol the 
invasion ol Spain was projected, .Sheridan was designated to shire who brought with them wine and victuals in order to assist 
command the United States field armv. In 1875 he was sent to the sheriff in showing hospitality to the judges. 

.New Orleans to deal whh grave civil disorder, a duty which he At the present day the expensive duties of the sheriff depend 
carried oul with the some uncompromising ses'erity that he had on numerous statutes beginning wilh 2 Edw. HI. c. 3 (132S). 
previously shown in 1867. In 1883 he succeeded Sherman in the 1 The most important is the Sheriffs .\ct 1887, mainly a consolidal- 
ehief command of the Unitetl States army, which he held until 1 ing act apjilying to England only. The person nominated is 
his death at Nonquitt, Mass., on the ,sth of August 1888. A few j usually a magistrate for the county, but anyone is eligible 
months previously he had been raised to the fullrankof general, i provided that he have land in the county sufficient to answer 
As a soldier, Sheridan combined brilliant courage and pains- the king." Exempt arc peers, clergx-, officers in active service, 
taking skill. As a fighting general he was unsurpassed. Few practising barristers and soliritors and others. Poverty is also 
of the h-aders of either side could have stemmed the tide of a ground of exemption. The sheriff appoints his uiidersheriff, 
defeat as he did at Stone nver and turned a mere rally into a The duties of the office at the present day are both administrative 
great victory as he did at Cedar ('reek, by the pure force of and judicial. Among the former the most important is uttend- 
personal magnetism. His restless energy was that of a Charles ance on the judges at assizes and elcrtion petitions. A certain 
•VII., to whom in this respect he has justly been rompared, amount of stately ceremony is required, and any lack of it is 
while, unlike the king of Sweden, he was as careful and vigilant punishable by fine either by the judge of a.s.sizc or by the High 
os the most methodical strategist. He was a devout Roman Court Other administrative duties are execution of writs 


Catholic, and in his private life he had the esteem and admiration 
of all who knew him well. General Sheridan wa.s president of 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac and of the Society of the 
Amy of the Cumberland, the latter for fourteen years. In 1875 
he married Irene, daughter of General D. H. Rucker, U.SA 
His Personal Memoirs (2 vols ) were pnhKshetl soon after his ffratli. | 
SHERIFF, or Shirk-Reeve ( 0 . Eng. sctr-^ircfa or scirman,' 1 
I.alin, vice-comes), often called " high sheriff,” the Engibh and ' 
Irish executive authority in a county, or other place, often 
called his " bailiwick.” The office also exists in about twenty 
ancient cities and boroughs, among which may be named 
Tamdon, Norwich, York, Bristol, Oxford, Lincoln, Oicstcr and 
('anterhury in England, and Dublin, Cork, Limerick and other 
places in Ireland. In most of these the office Is of an honoraiy 

' The woril occurs as early as the laws ol Ine (c. 8), alaint bgo. 


and of the sentence of death, arting as returning officer at 
parliamentary elections, preparing the panel of jurors for assize.s, 
the keeping prisoners in safe custody, he being liable for their 
escape, and the—now nominal—duty of .summoning the posse 
emitatm. His judicial duties consist in himself or his deputy 
sitting to assess damages under the Lands Clauses Act 1845, 
and also in cases set down for trial where tlic defendant has 
made default in appearance and the issue resolves itself into one 
of damages. The expenses of the office are partly met by the 

The lerm is abolished by the act of 1887, s. 19. 

’ Abolished by s. iS ol the same act. 

* Repealed and te-rnactod by the act ol 1887, s. 51. 

* The counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon are combined for 
the purpoeea of Uie atirievalty. See the act 01 1887, s. 32. 

‘ Wlsere a question arises as to the ownership of g(ms seized in 
execution tho sheriii may have to undergo the process known as 
ahorifi’s interpleader. 
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Treasury in accordance with the Treasury order o{ the and 
oi August 1898. Tte order lays down with somewhat grim 
humour that the sheriff is not limited to the allowances, but may 
spend more if be likes. A sheriff cannot during his year of 
office act as a magistrate for the county of which he is sheriff. 

See the works on the history ot law by Stubbs, Pollock and Mail- 
land and Holdsworth. .Mso W. S. McKccUnic, Magna Carla (lyoy). 
Sir M. Hale, .-f Shiirt Treatii,e louching Sheriff's Accompts (tbS^); 
Greenwood. Bouleutmon (1685); The Compleal Sheriff fi6<i6) , 
Impey {1786): Atkinson (1878)'; Churchill and Bruce (1882); and 
Mather (looj). 

SeoUand.~As far as is known the sheriff did not exist in 
Scotland before the beginning of the Norman period. In the 
feudal system he became as in England the centre of the local 
administration of justice, the representative of the crown in 
executive as well as judicial business, and was always a royal 
officer appointed by and directly responsible to the icing. The 
earliest sheriffs on record belong to the reigns of Alexander 1 . 
and David 1 .. and the office was common before the death of 
Alexander 111 . In many cases it had bwome hereditary. 
Instances being those of De Sinton in Selkirk and Agnew in 
Galloway. The ordinance of Edward 1 . in 1305 rejected the 
hereditary character of the office, but an act of James II. shows 
that the office had again become hereditary. 

One of the consequences was that sheriffs ignorant of law 
required deputes to discharge their judicial duties. In the course 
of succeeding reigns, down to that of James VI., the jurisdiction 
of the sheriffs came to be much limited by grants of baronies 
and regalities which gave the grantees the right to hold both 
cii’il and criminal courts of less nr greater jurisdiction to the 
exclusion of the sheriff. 

The civil jurisdiction of the sheriff was originally of very 
wide extent, and was deemed specially applicahle to questions 
relating to the land within the shire, but after the institution 
of the court of session in 1532 if became restricted, and all 
I'auses relating to property in land, as well as those requiring 
the motion called declarator for establishing ultimate right, and 
most of those reijuiring equitable remedies, were withdrawn 
from it. Nor did it pos,sess any consi torial jurisdiction. I’racti- 
callv, therefore, the civil jurisdiction of the sheriff fell under the 
head of actions concluding for payment of money and actions 
to regulate the possession of land. The criminal jurisdiction of 
the sheriff was in like manner in its origin of almo.st universal 
extent. Ifut this was first limited to cases where the offenders 
were caught in or shortlv after the act, afterwards to cases in 
which the trial could be held within forty days, and subscqiieiitlv 
further restricted as the business of the justiciary court became 
more organized. The punishment of death, having by long 
disuse come to be held beyond the power of the sheriff, and the 
statutorv punishments of transportation or penal servitude never 
having been entrusted to him, his jurisdiction as regards crimes 
was usually said to be limited to those punishable arbitrarily, 
that is, by imprisonment, fine or admonition. 

As a consequence of the suppression of the Jacobite rising 
of 1745, after the ist of March 1748 all heritable sheriffships 
were extinguished hv 20 Geo. II. c. 43. The act declared that 
there should be but one sheriff-depute or stewart-depute in 
every shire or stewartry, who was to be an advocate of three 
years’ standing, appointed by the crown. Since 1769 the 
sheriff-depute has held his office ad mlam out rulpam. Power was 
given to him by 20 Geo. II. c. 43 to appoint one or more sheriffs- 
substitute. In 1787 the sheriff-substitute was placed on the civil 
establishment and paid by the crown ; in 1825 a qualification 
of three years’ standing (now five years by the .Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Art 1877) as an advocate or procurator before a 
sheriff court was required (6 Geo. IV. c. 23); in 1838 he was 
made removable by the sheriff-depute only wdth the consent of 
the lord president and lord justice clerk, and it was made com¬ 
pulsory that he should reside in the sheriffdom, the provision 
of 20 Geo. II. c. 43, which required the sheriff-depute so to reside 
for four months of each year, being repealed (i & 2 Viet. c. 119). 
In 1877 the right of appointment of the sulKtitutes was trans¬ 
ferred from the sheriff-depute to the crown by the act of 1877. 


While the sheriff-depute has still power to hear cases in the 
hrst instance, and is required to hold a certain number oi sittings 
in each place where the sheriff-substitute holds courts, and also 
once a year a small-debt court in every place where a circuit 
small-debt court is appointed to be held, the ordinary coarse 
of civil procedure is that the sheriff-substitute acts as judge 
of first instance, with an appeal under certain restrictions from 
his decision to the sheriff-depute, and from him to the court 
(if session in all causes exceeding £25 in value. An appeal direct 
from the sheriff-substitute to the court of session is competent, 
Init is not often resorted to. Hy the Interpretation Act 1880, 
s. 28, the word “ sheriff" in any act relating to Scotland is to 
include a sheriff-substitute. 

As regards criminal proceedings, summary trials are usually 
conducted by the sheriff-substitute : trials with a jury either Ity 
him or, in important cases, by the shenff-depute. 'I’lio sheriff- 
substitute also has charge of the preliimnury in\cstigation 
into crime, the evidence in which, called a precognition, is 
laid before him, and if necessary taken before him on oath 
at the instance of his procurator-fiscal, the local crown prose¬ 
cutor. 

Tile duties of the shentt-depiitt* are now divided iiiio ministerial or 
administrative and judicial. The muiistenal ale the snjicrvisioa 
of Uic accounts of tlic inferior ofticers of the .slierilfdoni; (lie suiier- 
mtendence of pariiamentarv elections ; the holding liy himself or his 
substitutes of tlie courts for registration of electors ; iJie preparation 
of the list of jiersons liable to serve lioth on criminal and uvu juries; 
the appointment of sherift officers and supervision ul tlie exeeuUoii ol 
ludicial writs Iiy tliem , and the striking ol the ’’ liar.s." tie iias also 
to attenti the judges of justiciary at the rircmt courts for the county 
or counties over which his junsdiction extends. 

The judicial duties of tlie sheriff-depute are, as regards enmes, 
the trial ol all causes remitted by the couu.sel ol the crowu for the 
trial by sheriff and jury, as well as .summary tri.ils if he choost's to 
take them. This nmv means most crimes lor winch a maximum ol 
two years' imprisonment (in practice eigliteen months is the longest 
sentence imposed) is deemcil suflicient, and which arc not by statute 
reserved lor Uie justiciary court. His civil jurisdiction is regulated 
by several statutes too technical foi detail, but mii)’ be .said generally 
to extend to all suits which conclude for p.iyment of money, whatever 
may lie the ranse of action, with the exciidion of u few where the 
jiavraont dejxmds on status, all actions witii ri’lerence to the posaes- 
sion of land or rigid in land, and actions reliUive to the rigtit of suc¬ 
cession to mov.itile jicojierty. In Isankiiijitcy he has a cumulative 
aud altcniativc jurisdiction with the court of session, and in flic 
service of heirs with the sherift of chancerv. 

■fhe courts which tlie sherift holds are (1) the criminal court; 
(2) the ordinary civil court; (4) the smail-debt court fur cicses uiulci 
£ii in value (b Geo. IV. c. 48) ; (4) the debts recovery court lor cases 
above £i2 ,and under £$o in value (Oelits Itecovery JScollaiun Gt 
1867); and (5) the registration court. His judgment in tlie crimmd 
court IS subject to review by the court ot justiaary, and in tlie 
ordinary civil court and the debts recovery court liy the court ol 
se.ssion. In the small-deht court it is final, except lit certain casos 
where an ajipeal lies to tlie next circuit court of justiciary. The 
sheriff-substitute mnycomja’tentlyexerciseall tlie judicial jurisdiction 
of the sherift. subject to appeal m civil case.s other than smaU debt 
cases, as regards his administrative functions lie assists tlie shenft 
generally, and may act tor turn 111 tlie registralioii and liars court, iiml 
he superintends the preliminary stage of criminal iiujuirics, consult¬ 
ing with the sheriff if neceswary; tint the other administrative duties 
of the office are conducted by the shenff-depute m person. The 
executive fuuctions of the sheriff are performed by messengers-at- 
arms. The civil juri.sdiction depends on iiuineron.s statutes known 
as the Sheriff Courts and Small Debts Acts. Tlie salaries ot slicrifls- 
depnte vary from £2000 to /500 a year, those of shenffs-substitutc 
irom £1400 to ;^.5oo. 

There is a principal sheriff-clerk appointed by the crown tor each 
county, who has depute clerks under him m the prmcqml towns, 
and a procurator-fiscal fur the conduct of enminat prosecutions for 
each county and distnet of a county, who is ajipointed by the 
sheriff with the sanction of the homo secretary. 

Besides the sheriffs of counties, there is a sheriff of clianccry 
appointed tiy the crown, whose duties arc confined to the service ol 
heirs, with a salary of £500. 

See the various works on sheriff court practice, such as those of 

L D. Wilson (t88j) and J. M. loses (1889), and Green, Eneyc. of Scots, 
w, s.v. “ Shena." 

Ireland.~Tbe sheriff has much the same duties as in England. 
His position is defined by numerous statutes, beginning with 
53 Geo. III. c. 68 (1817). There is no eonsolidating act such as 
that of 1887 in England. 

United .States.—The office of sheriff is generally elecrive. 
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The sheriff has administrative and limited judicial authority. 
He sometimes serves for combined counties, as in England for 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, , n. W.) 

SWRIFFMIflll, a battlefield .situated on the verg^ of the 
extreme north-western flank of the Ochils, Perthshire, Scotland, 
watered l>y Wharry Bum, an affluent of the Allan. It lies 
within the bounds of the parish of Dunblane, 2^ m. E. by N. 
of the town, ft was the site of an indecisive battle (13th of 
November 1715) lietween the Jacobites, about 12,000 strong, 
under John Erskine, 6th or iith earl of Mar, and 4000 Royalists 
under Archibald (am|)bell, afterwards 3rd duke of Argyll. 
Both sides, each of which lost 500 men, claimed the victory, 
although in |a)int of fact Mar deemed it prudent to retreat. 
The “ battle stone " enclosed by a railing marks the scene of 
the encounter. 

SMERIF PASHA (1818-1887), Ej^ptian statesman, was a 
( ircussian who filled numerous administrative posts under Said 
and Ismail pashas. He was of better education than most of 
his contemporaries, and had nuirried a daughter of Colonel 
SAves, the French non-commissioned officer who became Soliman 
Pasha under Mehemct Ali. As minister of foreign affairs he 
was ii.seful to Ismail, who used Sherif’s bluff bimhomie to veil 
many of his most insidious proposals. Of singularly lazy 
disposition, he yet possessed considerable tact—he was in fact 
an Egyptian Lord Melbourne, whose policy was to leave every¬ 
thing alone. His favourite argument against any reform was 
to appeal to the Pyramids as an immutable proof of the solidity 
of Egypt financially and politically. His fatal optimism rendered 
him largely responsible for the collapse of Egyptian credit which 
brought about the fall of Ismail. Upon the military insurrection I 
of September 1881, .Sherif was summoned by the khedive Tewfik 
to form a new ministry. The impossibility of reconciling the 
financial requirements of the national party with the demands 
of the British and French controllers of tlie public debt, compelled 
him to resi(^n in the following F'cbrtiary. After the suppression 
of the Arab! rebellion he was again installed in office (.September 
1882) by Tewfik, but in January 1884 he resigned rather than 
sanction the evacuation of the Sudan. As to the strength of the 
triahdist moveinent he had then no conception. When urged by 
Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) early in 1883 to abandon some 
of the more distant parts of the Sudan, he replied, with charac¬ 
teristic light-heartedness: “Nous en causerons plus tard ; 
d’abord nous allons donner une lionne raclde 4 ce monsieur ” 
(/.e. the mahdi). Hicks Pasha’s expedition was at the time 
preparing to march on El Olreid. (Vide Egypt No. 1 (1907), 
p. 115). Sherif died at Grata, on the 20th of April 1887. 

SHERLOCK, THOMAS (1678-1761), English divine, the son of 
William Sherlock (q.v.), was born at London in 1678. He was 
educated at Eton and at St Catharine’s Hall, (imbridge, and in 
1704 succeeded his lather us master of the Temple, where he 
was very popular. In 1714 he became master of his old college 
at Cambridge and vice-chancellor of the university, whose 
privileges he defended i^ainst Richard Bentley. In 1715 he 
was appointed dean of Chichester. He took a prominent part 
in the Bangorian controversy against Benjamin Hoadly, whom 
he succeeded as bishop of Bangor in 1728; he was afterwards 
translated to Salisbury in 1734, and to I.«ndon in 1748. Sherlock 
was a capable administrator, and cultivated friendly relatioits 
with dissenters. In parliament he was of good service to his 
old schoolfellow Robert Walpole. He published agaimst Anthony j 
Collins’s deistic Grounds of the Christian Religion a volume of 
sermons entitled The Use and Interest of Prophecy in the Several 
Ages of the World (1725); and in reply to Thomas Woolston’.s 
Discourses on the Miracles he wrote a volume entitled The Tryal 
of the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (1729), which soon 
ran through fourteen editions. His Pastord Letter (1750) on 
“ the late earthquakes ’’ hud a circulation of many thousands, 
and four or five volumes of Sermons which he published in his 
later years (1754-1758) were also at one time highly esteemed. I 
He died in July 1761. 

A collected edition of his works, with a memoir, in 5 vols. 8vo, bv 
j. S. Hughes, appeared in 1830. ' ‘ I 


SHERLOCK, WILLIAM (e. 1641-1707), English divine, was 
bom at Southwaric about 1641, and was educated at Eton and at 
Peterhouse College, Cambridge. In 1669 he became rector of 
St George’s, Botolph lame, London, and in 1681 he was appointed 
a prebendary of St Paul’s. In 1674 he showed his controversial 
bent by an attack on the puritan John Owen, in The Knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and Union with Him. In 1684 he published 
The Ceue of Resistance of the Supreme Powers stated and resolved 
according to the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, an ably written 
treatise, in which he drew the distinction between active and 
passive obedience which was at that time generally accepted 
by the high church clergy ; in the same year he was made master 
of the Temple. In 16^ he was reproved for his anti-papal 
preaching, and his pension stopped. After the Revolution he 
was su.spended for refusing the oaths to William and Marj', but 
before his final deprivation he yielded, justifying his change 
of attitude in The Case of the Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers 
stated and resolved according to Scripture and Reason and the 
Principles of the Church of England (1691). During the period 
of his suspension he wrote a Practical Discourse concerning 
Death, which became very popular. In 1690 and 1693 he pub¬ 
lished volumes on the doctrine of the Trinity which helped 
rather than injured the .Socinian cause, and involved him in a 
warm controversy with Rolx-rl .South and others. He became 
dean of St Paul's in 1691, and died at Hampstead in June 1707. 

Hih sermons were collected m z vols. 8vo (4tli cd., 1755). 

SHERMAN, JOHN (1823-1900), American financier and 
statesman, a younger brother ol General W. T. Sherman, was 
born at Lancaster, Ohio, on the loth of May 1823. He began 
the .study of law at Mansfield, Ohio, and was admitted to llie 
liar in 1844. For ten years he practised his profession with 
success, and with only casual interest in politics. His associa 
tions and predilections were with the Whigs, and he was a 
delegate to the National Gonvention that nominated General 
Zachary' Taylor in 1848. Upon the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise by the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854, he joined the 
great popular movement in Ohio against the policy rejircsented 
by this bill, and was elected to Congress in the autumn of that 
year us an “ Anti-Nebraska ” man. In the summer of the next 
year he took an active part in the formal organization of the 
Republican party in the State, and at the opening of Congress 
in Deccmlier began a long career of public service. As a memlKT 
of the House (1855-1861), he quickly manifested tlie qualities 
which characterized his whole political life. Though a thorough 
and avowed partisan, he was within the party the counsellor 
of moderate rather than extreme measures, and thus gained on 
the whole a position of great influence. He was a member ol 
the committee sent by the House in 1856 to investigate the 
troubles in Ransas, and drafted the report of the majority. In 
1859 he was tlie Republican candidate lor Speaker of the House, 
but was obliged, after a contest that lasted two months, to 
withdraw, largely because of the recommendation he had 
inadvertently given to an anti-slavery' book. The Impending 
Crisis of the South (1857), by Hinton Rowan Helper (1829-1909). 
He became, however, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Meims, and was instrumental in the enactment of the Morrill 
Tariff Act of i860. In March 1861 he took his scat in tlie Senate, 
to which he had been elected to succeed Salmon P. Chase, when 
the latter became secretary' of the treasury. As senator he sat 
continuously until he became secretary of the treasury in 1877. 
His interest and efficiency in financial legislation in the House kd 
to his appointment on the Senate Committee of Finance, and 
after 1867 he was chairman of this influential committee. He 
thus became associated with the enactment of all the great 
fiscal laws through which the strain of war and of reconstruction 
was sustained. He gave earnest support to the Legal Tender 
Act, and the substitution of the national for the State banking 
system. When after the end of the war the question of financial 
readjustment came up, he vigorously opposed Secretary' Hugh 
McCulloch’s policy of retiring the legal tenders, and urged a 
different plan for effecting the resumption of specie payments. 
On the questions relating to political reconstruction and tlie 
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policy of President Johnson , he supported his part\-. though ' 
opposed to its Radical leaders. He warmly ^vocated the ; 
insertion in the Reconstruction Acts of a provision ensuring the i 
early termination of military government; and he opposed the 
impeachment of President Johnson, though he voted for convic¬ 
tion on the trial. During the administrations of President Grant 
his leadership in shaping financial policy became generally 
recognized. The Resumption Act of 1875, which provided for ■ 
the return of specie payments four years later, was largely his j 
work both in inception and in formulation, and his appointment ; 
to the head of the Treasury Department by President Hayes in ; 
1877 enabled him to carry the policy embodied in the law to 
successful execution. His administration of the department, 
in circumstances of great difficulty arising out of the “ greenback" 
agitation and the adverse political complexion of Congress, won 
him high distinction as a financier. 

At the end of the Hayes administration he was again elected 
to the Senate from Ohio and held his seat until 1897. During 
this period he was largely concerned in the enactment of the 
Anti-Trust Ijiw of i8go, and of the so-called Sherman .\ct of 
the same year, providing for the pnrcha.se of silver and the 
issuing of Treasury notes based upon it. This latter .\ct he 
approved only as a means of escaping the free coinage of silver, 
and he supported its repeal in 1893. In iSHo and 1888 he 
aspired actively to the Republican nomination for the presiderrey, 
but failed to obtain the requisite support in the Convention. 
During the last years of his senatorial career he was ehairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. l'|)on the accession 
of President McKinley in 1897, he resigned from the Senate and 
liecamc secretary of state ; Itut under the tension of the war 
with Spain the duties of the office became too exacting for his 
strength at his age, and in April 1898 he resigned and withdrew 
into private life. Infirmities multiplied upon him, until his 
death at Washington on the 22nd of October igoo. 

selection from the correspondence of John Sherman and his 
brother Gen. W. T. Sherman was puldishcd as The Sherman Letters in 
18114. Slierman published BccoUections of T'ortv Years in the Mouse, 
Senate and Cabinet: an Autobiography (Chicago and New York, 
i8c)5). a volume of Seleited Speeihes was published in 1870. See 
Life, by T. K. Burton (igoO). (W. T).) 

SHERMAN, ROGER (1721-1793), American political leader, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born at Newton, 
.Massachusetts, on the 19th of April 1721 (O..S.). He removed 
with his parents to Stoughton in 1723, attended the countty 
school there, and at an early age learned the cobbler's trade in 
his father’s shop. Removing to New Milford, Connecticut, in 
1743, he worked as county surveyor, engaged in ■mcreanlile 
pursuits, studied law, and in 1754 "’its admitted to the ba,r. 
He represented New Milford in the Connecticut Assembly in 
1755-1756 and again in 1758-1761. From 1761 until his death 
New Haven was his home. He was once more a member of the 
Connecticut Assembly in 1764-1766, was one of the governors 
assistants in 1766-1785, a judge of the (.oiinecticut superior 
court in 1766-1789, treasurer of Yale College in 1765-1776. 
a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1774-1781 and again 
in 1783-1784, a member of the Connecticut Committee of Safety 
in 1777-1779 and in 1782, mayor of New Haven in 1784-1793, 
a delegate to the Federal Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and to the Connecticut Ratification Convention of tte same year, 
and a member of the Federal House of Representatives in 1789- 
1791 and of the United Slates Senate in 1791-1793. He was on 
the committee which drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
and also on that which drafted the Articles of Confederation. 
His greatest public service, however, was performed in the 
Federal Constitutional Convention. In the bitter conflict 
between the large state party and the small state party he and 
his colleagues, Oliver Ellsworth and William Samuel Johnson, 
acted as peacemakers. Their share in bringing about the final 
settlement, which provided for equal representation in one house 
and proportional representation m the other, wag so important 
that the settlement itself has come to be called the “ Connecticut 
Compromise. ” He helped to defeat the proposal to (pve Congress 
a veto on sUte legislation, showing that it was illogical to confer 


such a power, since the constitution itself is the law of the land 
and no state act contravening it is legal. In the Federal Congress 
(1789-1703) he favi^red the assumption of the state debts, the 
establishment of a national bank and the adoption of a protective 
tariff policy. Although strongly opposed to slaveiy, he refused 
to support the Parker resolution of 1789 providing for a duty 
of ten dollars per head on negroes brought from .\frira. on the 
ground that it emph.asized the property element in slavery. 
He died in New Haven on the 23rd of July 1793. Sherman 
was not a deep and original thinker like James VVilson, nor was 
he a brilliant leader like Alexander Hamilton ; but owing to 
his conservative temperament, his sound judgment and his 
wide experience he was well qualified to lead the compromise 
cause in the convention of 1787. 

TttX) of Sherman’s grandsons, William ,M. F.varts and Cieorge 
F. Hoar, were prominent in the later hi.storj' of the country. 

Lewis H. Uoutell's Life of Roger Sherman (Cliicago, 18g0), based oa 
material collected by Senator Hoar, is a careful and ■accurate work. 

SHERMAN, WIIXIAM TEOUMSEH (1820-1891). Amcriran 
I general, was born on the 8th of February 1820, at I.Ancaster. 

1 Ohio. He was descended from Edmond Sherman, who emigrated 
! from England to the MassachuseUs Bay Colony in 1634. His 
i father. Charles R. Sherman, a judge of the Supreme Court of 
' Ohio, died suddenly in 1829, leaving his widow with a family 
of young children. William was adopted by the Hon. fhomas 
Ewing, a close friend of the father, sometime a senator of the 
United Slates and a memlier of the national rabinet. In 1836 
he entered West Point, and on graduating near the head of his 
class he was appointed second lieutenant in the 3rd artillery 
regiment. His first field service was in Florida against the 
Seminole Indians. The usual changes of station and detached 
duty made him acquainted with the geography of all the Southern 
states, and Sherman improved the op|X)rtiinily by making 
topographical studies which proved of no small value to him 
later. He also employed much of his time in the study of law. 
When the war with .Mexico liegaii in 1846 he asked for field 
duty, and was ordered to join an expedition going to California 
by sea. He was made adjutant-general to ('olonel Mason, 
military governor, and as such was executive officer in the 
administration of local government till peace came in the 
autumn of 1848 and the province was ceded to the Uniteil 
States. In 1847 he served on the staff of the general commanding 
the division of the Pacific. In 1850 he married Ellen Boyle, 
daughter of Thomas Ewing, then secretary of the interior. 
Transferred in the same year to the commissariat department 
as a captain, he resigned three years later and went bat;k to 
California to conduct at San Francisco a branch of an important 
St Louis banking-house. He continued sucxessfiilly in the 
management of this business through a financial crisis incident 
to a wildlv speculative time, until in the .spring of 1857 the house, 
by his advice, withdrew from Californian affairs. Afterwards 
for a short time he was engaged in business at New York and in 
1858 practised law at l/'avcnworth, Kansas. In 1859, the state 
of Louisiana proposing to establish a military college, Sherman 
was appointed its superintendent. On the ist of January i860 
the " State Seminary of Learning and Military Academy ” 
was opened, and here Sherman remained until the spring of 1861, 
when it was evident that Louisiana would join the states seceding 
from the. Union. He thereupon resigned the superintendeney 
and returned to St Louis, parting with the governor of the state 
and his colleagues in the school with regret and mutual esteem. 
Though his brother John Sherman was a leader in the party 
which had elected Lincoln, William Sherman was very conserva¬ 
tive on the slavery question, and his distress at what he thought 
an unnecessary rupture between the states was extreme. Yet 
his devotion to the national constitution was unbounded, and 
he offered his services as soon as volunteers for the three years 
enlistments were called out. On the 14th of May 1861 he was 
appointed colonel of the 13th U.S. Infantry, a new regiment, 
and was soon assigned to command a brigade in General 
McDowell’s armv in front of Washington. He served with it 
in the first battle of Bull Run. on the Jist of July. Promoted 
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brigadter-Keneral of volunteers, Sherman was in August sent j 
to Kentucky to serve under General Robert Anderson. In | 
October he succeeded to the command of departrnent. On i 
the s6th of October he reported that too.ooo men Would be 
requiretl for the Kentucky esunpaign. He was relieved of his 
post .so<m afterwards in consequence, but the event justified 
Wrman's view. He was soon re-employed in a minor position, 
and, at the head of a division of new troops, accompanied 
Grant’s army to Pittsburg Landing. At the battle of Shiloh 
Slierman's gallant conduct gained him promotion to major- 
general. Ills appreciation of Grant, and his sympathy with 
the chagrin he suffered after this battle, cemented the friendsliip 
between die two. He took part in Hallcck's advance on Corinth, 
Mississippi, and at the close of 1862 led the Mississippi column 
in the first Vicksburg campaign. He suffered defeat at (^ickasaw 
Ttayou, but the capture of Fort Hindman, near Arkansas Post, 
compensated to some extent for the Vicksburg failure. In 
Grant’s final Vickslairg campaign Sherman commanded the 
XV. corps and the right of the investing line, and after the 
surrender he was sent to oppose General Johnston in the country 
aliout Jackson, Miss. In July he was made a brigadier-general 
in the regular army. When, after Kusccrans’s defeat at Chicka- 
muuga. Grant was placed in supreme command in the west, 
Sherman succeeded to the eommand of the Army of the Tennessee, 
with which he took part in the great battle of t'hattanooga (q.v.). 
He had already prepared for a further advance by making an 
expedition into the heart of Mississippi as fur as Meridian, 
destroying railways and making impracticable, for a season, 
tlie transfer of military operations to that region; and on Grant 
becoming generul-in-cliief (March 1K64) he was made commander 
of the military division of the Mksissippi, including his Army of 
the Tennessee, now under McPherson, the Army of the Cumber¬ 
land, umler Thomas, and the Army of the Gliio, under Schofield. 
Making detacliments for garrisons and minor operations in a 
theatre of war over 500 m. wide, he assembled, near Chattanooga, 
his three armies, aggregating 100.000 men. and began (May 
1804) the invasion nf Georgia. After a brilliant and famous 
amipaign of careful mimfeuvre and heavy combats (sec 
Amkrican (hvii. War), .Sherman finally wre.sted Atlanta (q.v.) 
from the Confederates on the ist ol September. His able 
opponent Johnston had been removed from his command, and 
Hood, Johnston's successor, Ixigan early in October a vigorous 
movement designed to carr>' the war biudt into Tennessee. 
After a devious chase of a month Hood moved across Alabama 
to northern Mississippi. Sherman thereupon, leaving behind 
I'homas and Schofield to deal with Hood, made the celebrated 
‘‘ March to the Sea ” from Atlanta to Savannah with 60,000 
picked men. After a march of 300 m. Savannah was reached in 
December. Railways and material were destroyed, the country 
cleared of supplies, and the Confederate government severed 
from its wc.stem states. In January 1865 Sherman marched 
northwards again, once more abandoning his base, towards 
Petersburg, where Grant and ijee were waging a war of giants. , 
Every mile of his marcli northwards through the Carolinas ! 
diminished the supply region of the enemy, and desperate efforts 
were made to stop his advivnce. General Johnston was recalled 
to active service, and showed his usual skill, but his forces were 
inadequate. Sherman defeated him and reached Raleigh, the 
capital of North (iarnlina, on the i^tth of .\pril, having marched 
nearly 500 m. from Savannah. Lee's position in Virginia was 
now desperate. Hood had been utterly defeated by Thomas 
and Schofield, and Schofield (moved 2000 m. by land and sea) 
rejoined Sherman in North Carolina. With 00,000 men Sherman 
drove Johnston before him, and when Lee surrendered to Grant 
Johnston also gave up the struggle. There was much friction 
between Sherman and the war secretary, Stanton, before the 
terms were ratified, but with tlveir signature the Civil War come 
to an end. 

Sherman had the good fortune to learn the art of command 
by degrees. At Bull Run his brigade was wasted in isolated 
and disconnected regimental attacks, at Shiloh his division was 
completel)' surprised owing to want of. precaution ; but his 


bravery and energy were beyemd question, and these qualities 
carried him gradually to the front at the same time as he acquired 
^1 and experience. When therefore he was entrusted with an 
independent command he was in every way fitted to do himself 
justice. At the head of a hundred ^ousand men he showed, 
besides the large grasp of strategy which planned the Carolinas 
march, besides the patient skill in manoeuvre which gained 
ground day by day towards Atlanta, the strength of will which 
sent his men to the hopeless assault of Kenesaw to teach them 
that he was not afraid to fight, and cleared Atlanta of its civil 
population in the face of a bitter popular outcry. Great as were 
his responsibilities they never strained him beyond his powers. 
He has every claim to be regarded as one of the greatest generals 
of modem history'. 

When Grant became lull general in 1866 Sherman was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and in iSOq, when Grant lieeame 
president, he succeeded to the full rank. General Sherman 
retired, after being commanding general of the army tor fifteen 
years, in 1884. He died at New York on the 14th of January 
1891. An equestrian statue, by Saint Gaudens, was unveiled at 
New York in 1003, and another at W ashington in the same year. 

Sherm.-in's Memoirs were published in 1H7S (.Vcw York). Set- also 
Katliul Sherman Tliurndike, I he Sherman l-fllers (New York, 1H04) ; 
Hume Letters 0/ tjen. Sherman (1009), edited by M. I>c Wolfe 
Howe; S. M. Bowman and R. 1 . 1 . lAvin, Sherman and his Campaigns : 
a Military Biography (New York, 1805); W. Fleldier John-vin, /.i/c 
0/ William Teeurnsch Sherman (Philadelphia, iSoi); Manning K. 
I'Otcss^General Sherman (llreat Commanders senes) (New York, iSyo). 

SHERMAN, a city and the county-scat of Grayson county, 
Texas, U.S.A., 64 m. by rail N, by E. of Dallas and q m. S. of 
Denison. Pop. (i8i)o) 7335 ; (iqoo) 10,243. whom 2131 were 
negroes; (iqo6, estimate), ii,q8q. Sherman is served by the 
St Loui.s & San F'rancisco (Frisco System), which has car shops 
here, the St laiuis & .South-Westera, the Gulf, (.'olorado & Santa 
l-'e, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Te.xos & Pacific, and the 
Houston & Texas Central railways, and by electric lines connect¬ 
ing with Deni.son and Dallas. In (he i-ity are Austin College 
(Presbyterian, 1850; removed from .Yustiii to Sherman in 
187(1) for men, Carr-lUirdelle (College (Christian, 1894) for girls, 
North Texas Female (’ollege and Conserv-atory (Methodist 
Kpiscopal, 1H77) and Saint Joseph's -Yeademy (Roman Catholic) 
for girls. Sherman is .situated on a ridge 720 ft. abin e sea-le\el 
between the Red river and the Trinity river, near a fertile jiart of 
the Red River Valley, in which the principal indu.stries are 
the growing of cotton, Indian corn, wheat, oats, potatoes and 
alfalfa, and stock raising. Tlie city' contains cotton gins and 
eompres.ses, and has various manufactures; in 1905 the value 
of factory produet.s was $2,841,066 (94-4 more than in 1900). 
The municipality owns and operates thi- waterworks and the 
electric lighting plant. Sherman was settled in 1848 and was 
chartered ns a city in 1895. 

SHERRY, originally the name of wine coming from Xt-res 
(Jerez de la Frontera), near Cadiz, Spain, and now the general 
name of the strong white wines, the lower grades excepted, 
which are made in the south of Spain (see Wink). The early 
form of the word in English was “ sherris ” (abbreviated from 
“ sherris-wine ” or " sherris-sack ”), which was taken to lie a 
plural, and “ sherry ” was formed as a singular bv mistake. 

•S HBRTOeBNBOSCH (’s Bosch, or den Bosch, French Bois-lf- 
Dnf), the capital of the province of North Brabant, Holland, at 
the confluence of the rivers Dommel and Aa, which unite to 
form the Dieze, and a junction station 29J m. S.S.E. of Iftrecht 
and 27i m. W.S.W. of Nijmwegen by rail. It is connected by 
steam tramway with Helmond (21 m. S.E.) and by the Zuid- 
Willem’s canal with Maa.stricht (60 m. S. by E.). Pop. (1900) 
32,345. 's Hertogcnbosch is a well-built city' and contaias 
severaJ churches. The Roman Catholic cathedral of St John, 
the Janskerk, with its interior in a state of presers’ation rare 
in Holland, is one of the finest architecturally in the country. 
Occupying the site of a much earlier building, of which there 
I ore reimuns. the present church with its fine choir was built 
j in the middle of the 15th century. The 15th-century font, 
i the pulpit (1570), the organ (1617), and the early Gothic Lady 
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cfa«pel containing a much venerated i3th-centuty image of the j 
Vir^, which was annually carried in procession through the ; 
town, are all noticeable. The choir-screen was sold to the South ; 
Kensington Museum in London for £000, this sum being devoted 
to the work of modern restoration. The town hall contains an 
interesting series of decorative panels b)’ a modern artist, A. ' 
Derkinderen, describing the founding of the city. It also | 
includes a museum of local antiquities. In the Provincial ^ 
museum are interesting Koroan, German and Frankish anti¬ 
quities. The principal other buildings are the court house, | 
government buildings (formerly a Jesuit monastery), episcopal i 
jiJace, grammar school (once attended by Erasmus), a prison, 
iiospitals, arsenal and barracks, ’s Hcrtogenliosrh is the 
market of the fertile Meiety district, and carries on a considerable 
trade, chiefly by water, with Dordrecht and Rotterdam. Nijm- 
wegen, Arnhem. Maastricht and Liige. The chief indu-stries 
include distilleries, breweries, glass works, cigar factories and | 
the ancient linen and cutlery manufactures. i 

SHERWIM, JOHN KEYSE (1751-1700), English engraver and ' 
histoiy’-painter, was born in 1751 at East Dean in Sussex. His : 
lather was a wood-cuttcr employed in shaping bolts for ship- , 
builders, and the son followed the same occupation till his ; 
seventeenth year, when, having shown an aptitude for art by j 
copying .some miniatures with exceptional accuracy, he was : 
befriended by William Mitford, upon whose estate the elder ' 
Sherwin worked, and was sent to study in Londou, first under i 
John Astlcy, and then for three ycar-s under Uartoloizifor 
whom he is believed to have executed a large jMirlion of the 
plate of Clytic, after Annibal t'aracci, published as the work of 
his master. He was entiTcd us a student of tlie Royal Academy, 
and gained a silver medal, and in 1772 a gold medal lor his paint¬ 
ing of “ Goriolanus taking Leave of his Eamily.’' From 1774 
till 1780 he was an exhibitor of chalk drawings and of engravings 
in the Koval Academy. Establishing himself in St James's 
Street as a painter, designer and engraver, he speedily attained 
popularitv and began to mix in fashionable society. His 
drawing of the ‘^Finding of Moses,” a work of but slight artistic 
merit, which introduced portraits oi the princess royal of EngUuid 
imd other leading ladies of the aristocraev, hit tlw public taste, 
and. as reproduced by his burin, sold largch . In 1785 he suc¬ 
ceeded V\ oollctt as engraver to the king, and he also held the 
appointment of engraver to the prince of Wales. His pro¬ 
fessional income rose to about £12,000 a year: but he was 
constantly in jrecuiiiary difhcultics, (or lie was sliiftless, indolent, 
and without metiiod,' open-handed and even jirodigal in his 
benefactions—and prodigal, too, in less reputable ilirections, 
lor he became a reckless gambler, and habits of intemperance 
grew upon him. He died in extreme penury on tlie 24th of 
September 1700— according to Steevens, the editor of Shake¬ 
speare, at “ The Hog in the Pound,” an obscure alehouse in 
Swallow Street, or, as stated by his pupil J. T. Smith, in the 
house of Robert Wilkinson, a priiitscUer in toriihill. 

It is as an engraver tliat Slierwiii is most esteemed : and it may 
be noted that he was ambidexterous, workmg mdiilereutly with 
cither hand upon his plates. His drawing is correct, lus line ex- 
celleiit and his texture- are v.irkd and inleUigenl in i xiiressiqn. 
Such of Ins plab's as tlie “ Holy Eamily allcr NichoHs Poussin, 

“ Christ Bearing the Cros.s " after Murillo, the luirtrait of the marquis 
of Buckingham alter tiamsborough and that of Pitt occupy a high 
place among tlie productions ol the Eii|^lisU school of hne-eugravers. 

1 le also worked alter Pine, Dance and Ivaullnian. 

SHERWOOD, MARY MARTHA (1775-1851). English author, 
was born at Stanford, Worcestershire, on the 6th of May 1775, 
the daughter of the Rev. George Butt, D.D., then rector of 
Stanford. In 1803 .she married her cousin. Captain Henry 
Sherwood, an offioir in the British army, and subsequently 
accompanied him to India, where she devoted herself to charitable 
work and to wanting. Her Indian story, Lttile Henry and hts 
Bearer, was translated into many languoges. Her best-known 
work, however, is Tke History of the I'airchild I'amtly, written 
after her return to England, of which the first part appeared in 
181^ and the second and third parts in 1842 and 1847 respec¬ 
tively. The sub-title of this talc is The Child’s Manual, bnn^ a 


series of stories calculated to show the importanci and effects of a 
religious education. The book had a very large srie among the 
English middle-classes. Mrs Sherwood wrote nearly a hundred 
stories oj a religions type and tracts, mainly for Use young. 
She died on the 22nd oi September 1851. 

See The Life and Times of Mrs Sherwood. From the Diaries of 
Captain and Mrs Sherwood, cditwl bv F. J. H. Darton (lyio). 

SHERWOOD FOREST, one of the ancient English forests, in 
Nottinghiunshire. It extended truin Nottingham northward to 
Worksop, being over 20 m. long and from 5 to q m. broad. The 
soil is sandy and poor, and although a considerable portion has 
Iwen brought under cultivation, the district preserves nuuiy 
truces of its ancient clioracter, rsjiecially us a great part of it is 
covered by the domains included under the modern name of the 
llukeries (g.e.). Sherwood was a erown forest from the time of 
Henry II. and a favourite hunting-ground of several kings; 
the hind was divided between various lorils ot tlie manor, and its 
disafforestation was carried out at various times. The forest is 
traditionally noted as the retreat of Robin Hood, whose rave is 
seen at Papplcwiek near Newstead. 

SHETLAND, or Zetlani., a group of islands constituting a 
county of Sixitliind, and the most northerly British possession in 
Europe. It consists of an arrhipelago of islands and islets, 
over 100 in number, situated to the iiortli-cast of Orkney, 
between 59'’50' and 00" 52' N. and o'55' and 2" 14' W., and 
Imunded on the W. by the Atlantic and on the K. he the North 
.Sea. The distance from Dennis Head in North Konaldshay of 
tlie Orkneys to Sumbuigh Hcail in Shetland is 50 m.. but Fair 
isle, which lielongs to Shetland, lies midway between the groups. 
The Islands occupy an area ol 352,880 acri-s or 551-4 sq. m. 
Besides Mainland, the princijml memlx-r of the group, the more 
important are Yell, Unst and Fetlar in the north, Whalsay atid 
Bressay in the east. Trondra, East and West Burra, I’lqia Stour, 
Muckle Roe anil Foula in the west, and Fair Isle in the .south. 
The islands present an irregul-ar surface, frequently rising into 
hills of considerable elevation (an c.\trumc of 1475 ft. is found in 
the north-west of Mainland). Most of the inlaiitl scenery is 
bleak and dreary, consisting ot treeless and barren tracts of peal 
and Ixiulders. the coast scenery, especially on the west, is always 
picturesque and often grand, the cliffs, sluicr. precipices of 
brilliant colouring, reaching u height of over tooo ft. at .sonic 
places. The shores are so extensively indented witli voes, or 
firths—the rc.sult [xirlly of denudation and partly caused by- 
glaciers—tlait no spot 111 Shetland is more than 3 ni. from the 
sea. There arc sheets of fresh walcr in the larger islands, the 
most important being .Strom Uich (2 m. long), Girlsta (ij m. 
long) and Spiggic (ij m.) in Mainland, and latch of (lifl (2 m.) 
in Unst, and numerous sliort streams. The principal i-apcs arc 
Sumburgh Head, the most soutlicrly jHiint of Mainland, a liold 
promontory 300 ft. higliFitiul Head, on the south-west of the 
same island, a magnificent headland, 2 m. in length and nearly 
1000 ft. high, where .Norna, the prophetess of Sir Walter Scott’s 
1 ‘irak, was supposed to have her alxide and which the Norsemen 
called the White Mountain, in allusion to the colour of the clay 
slate composing it; and the Nmip find Hcrma Ness, two of the 
most northerly points in Unst. 

Ceoluey.—Thi: geological characters of this group of islands le- 
semble those of tlie northern part ot Scotland. Old Red Sauilsloiic, 
rhI gritb, i»an(lstofiC5> and marls and conglomerate ocenr in a narrow 
belt oil the east side ol Mamlund from Sumburgh Head to Kova 
Head, north ol Lerwick; llicy alwj form llu* island of Bressay. In 
tlic western portuin of MauiUuid, in KorLiimavinc, Uiere is a etjn- 
I siderable tract ol rocks of age wliich arc formed laigcly of m- 
! trusivf diabase-porphyrite; smiiiar volcanic rucks occur m 
: Stour. Tlicse arc penetrated by intrusions of granitic and fclsitic 
1 character, one of Uicse iiiassc.s ui l*apa Stour is a handisonie 
i fehatc. I^racticall)’ all tlic remaining area in these jhlands is occupied 
1 by metamurphic schists and gneisses w lath occur in great variety u^ 
' with which are associated numerous dikes and massics of intrusive 
• Igneous rock. The southern part of lilainland, from Laxfirtlt Voe 
to Fitful Head a series of daik schists and slates, is found with sub¬ 
ordinate limestones. nietainorpliic rocks of the rest of Mainland 
are principally coarse gneisses, micaceous and chloritic schists, 
quartsites, &c.: in these rocks at Tnigwull and Wiesdalc consider- 
I able beds of limestone oceiir, w’hich may be ftdlowed across the island 
I m a northerly dinctmu to Yell Sound, ami to Dales Voe lu Deltmg. 
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Cabbro ocean in the peninsula of Ketbland; dionte in North- 
mavine between Kinas voe and Mavis Grind; and epidote^yenite in 
I^nroBsness. YeU is fonned of coarse gneiss and granitic rocks. 
In Unst ibe high ground on the west coast coniMts of gneiss, which is 
followed eastward by sclusts of various kinds, then by^ belt of 
serpentine, 2 m. to a quarter of a mile in breadth, which crosses the 
island from S.W. to N.li.; this is succeeded by a belt of gabbro, and 
Anally the eastern bordcris again occupied by micaceous and chloritic 
schists. Similar rocks occur in Fetlar. Wlialsay is built of coarse 
gneisses and schists. Dunng the height of the ghicial period the ice 
must liave crossed the islands from £. to W., for many oi the rocks 
lielonging to the eastern side are found as boulders scattered over 
the western districts. Important formations of chromite arc found 
at Hagdalc and the Heog Hills; steatite occurs at Kleber Geo, and 
many interesting minerals have been recorded from these islands. 

Chmata a)ii 1 -auna. —The average annual rainfall amounts to 
46 in., and the mean temperature for the year is 45° 3 F., for March 
30° F. and for Aiigirst 54“ F. The winter, wliich is very stormy, 
lasts from Novcmlwr to March ; sjiring 1 x-gms in April, but it is the 
middle of June before warmtli becomes general, and by the end of 
August summer isgoiie. The summer is almost nightless, print being 
legible at midnight, but in winter tlie days are only six hours long, 
though tlie niglits are frequently illuminated with brilhant displays 
of the aurora borealis. The well-known Shetland breed of shaggy 
ponies arc in steady demand for underground work in collieries. 
The native cattle, also diminutive in sire, with small horns and short 
legs, furnish beef of remarkable tenderness and flavour; while the 
cows, when well fed, yield a plentiful supply of rich milk. The native 
sheep posse.ss many of the characteristics of goats. Ewes as well as 
rams generally have short horns, and the wool is long and very fine. 
White, black, speckled grey and a peculiar russet brown, called 
moorat, are the prevailing colours. It is customary to pluck tlie wool 
by hand rather than sliear it, as this is believed to ensure a finer 
second crop. Black-faced and Cheviots are also found in some 
places. Large numbers of geese and poultry arc kept. The lochs and 
tarns are well stocked with brown trout, and the voes and gtos, or 
narrow inlets of the sea with steep rocks on both .sides, abound with 
sea trout. Hares, lor a lung period extinct, were reintroduced about 
1830, rabbits are very numerou.s, and llie northern limit of the hedge¬ 
hog IS drawn at Lerwick. Whales of various species arc frequently 
captured in the bays and sounds: the grampus, dolpliin and porpoise 
launt the coasts, and seals occasionally bask on the mure outlying 
islets. Asides the commoner kinds of fishes, sliarks, the torsk, opsib 
and sunfish occur. There is on immense variety oi water-fowl, in¬ 
cluding the phalaropc, fulmar petrel, kittiwake, Manx shearwater, 
black guillemot, whimbrel, puffin and wliite-tailed eagle. 

Industries .—There lias been no agricultural advance corresponding 
to that which lias taken place in Orkney, mainly owing to the poverty 
and insufficiency of the sod. Although there are some good arable 
farms in favoured districts, the vast majority oi holdings arc small 
cnifts occupied mostly by peasants who combine fisliing with farming. 
Crulting a^culture is conducted on primitive metliods, sjxidc tillage 
being almost universal, and seaweed the principal manure. The 
cottages are generally groujied in small liamlets called " touns." 
The size of the crofts varies greatly. There are several hundreds 
under 3 acres, but the average holding runs from 5 to 20 acres. At 
one time the land was held on tlie " runrig " system—that is, different 
tenants held alternate ridges—but now as a rule each holding is 
separate. About one-sixth of the total area is under cultivation, oats 
and barley being the chief grain, and potatoes (introduced in 1730) 
and turnips (1807) the chief green crops. Cabbage, said to have bmn 
introduced by a detachment of Cromwellian soldiers, is also raised, 
and amonjg fruits black and red currants ripen in sheltered situations. 
In spite 01somewhat adverse climatic conditions, live stock is reared 
with a fair amount of success. 

The distinctive manufacture is knitted goods. The finest work is 
said to come from Unst, though each parish has its own speciality. 
The making ol gloves was introduced about 1800, of .shawls about 
1840 and of veils about 1850. So delicate is the workmansliip that 
stockings have been knitt^ that could pass through a finger-ring. 
Women do most of the farm work and spend their spare time in 
knitting. Fishing is the occupation of the men, and the real main¬ 
stay of the inhabitants. Formerly the fishery was in the hands of the 
Dutch, whose supremacy was destroyed, however, by the imposition 
of the salt tax in 1712. So complete was their control ttiat they arc 
esthnated to have derived from it more than 200 millions sterling 
while it lasted. Then the fishery was neglected by the natives, who 
were content to use the " nxerns," or six-oared fiwng boats, till the 
last quarter of the 19th century, when boats of modem type were 
introduced. Since 1890 the hemng fishery has advanced rapidly, and 
the Shetland fishery district is the most important north of .\beraeen- 
sltire. The haal or deep-sea catch principally consists of cod, ling, 
torsk and saithe. Communication with tlie islands is maintained by 
steamers from Leith and Aberdeen to I-envlck, the capital (twice a 
week), and to Scalloway, the former capital, and other points (once 
a week). 

Populalion.—lti 1891 the population amounted to aS,7ii and 
in 1901 it was 28,166 or 51 persona to the sq. m. The females 
numbered 15,753, or 127 to every’ 100 males, considerably the 


lai)gest proportion in any county in Scotland. In 1901 there 
were 55 persons speaking Gaelic and English, none who spoke 
Gaelic only, and 92 foreigners (almost all Scandinavians^ Only 
twenty-seven islands of the group are inhabited, but in the case 
of some of them the population consists solely of a few lighthouse 
attendants, shepherds and keepers. 

The Inhabited Isles .—^The following is a list of the inhabited 
isles, proceeding from south to north; but it will be understood 
that they do not lie in a direct line, that several are practically 
on the same latitude, that the bulk are situated off the east and 
west coast of Mainland, and that two of them are distinctly 
outlying members of the group. The figures within brackets 
indicated the population in 1901. Fair Isle (147) lies 24 m. 
S.W. of Sumburgh Head, and is 3 m. long by about 2 ra. broad. 
The name is derived from the Norse faar, a sheep (a derivation 
better seen in the Faroe Lslcs). It is a hilly island, with rocky 
cliffs; North Haven, on the east coast, being almost the only 
place where landing can be safely effected. From the survivors 
of a vessel of the Spanish Armada that went ashore in 1588 the 
natives are said to have acquired the art of knitting the coloured 
liosiery for which they are noted. The shipwrecked sailors 
taught the people how to prepare dyes from the plants and 
lichens, and many of the patterns still show signs of Moorish 
origin. Mainland (19,676), the largest and principal island, 
measures 54 m. from N. to S., and 21 m. from E. to W., though 
the shores are indented to an extraordinary degree and the 
bulk of the island is much narrower than the extreme width 
would indicate. The parish of Walls, in the west, is said to 
contain more voes, whence its name (an erroneous rendering 
of the Norse loaas), than all the rest of Shetland ; while the 
neck of land at Mavis Grind (Norse, maen, narrow ; eid, isthmus; 
grind, gate), forming the boundary’ between the parishes of 
Northmavine and Dclting, is only 60 yds. wide and about 20 ft. 
above the sea, almost converting the north-western area of 
Mainland into an island. In the promontory of Eshaness may 
be seen some wonderful examples of sea sculpture. The Grind 
of the Navir (“ Gate of the (jiants ”) is a staircase carved by 
the waves out of the porphyry cliffs. In the rock of Dore Holm 
is a natural archway, 70 ft. wide, through which the tide con¬ 
stantly surge.s, and to the south-east of it are tlie Drougs, stacks 
of quaint shapes, suggesting a ship in full sail, a ruin, a cowled 
monk and so forth. Besides Lerwick {q.v.) the county town, 
one of the most interesting places in the island is .Scalloway 
(857), the ancient capital. According to Dr Jakob Jakob- 
sen, the name means the voe (wan) of the skoUas, or booths, 
occupied by the men who came to attend the meeting of the 
ting, or open-air law court, which assembled in former days on 
an island in the Loch of Tingwall (hence its name), about 3 m. 
farther north. Scalloway stands at the head of a bay and has 
piers, quays, warehouses and cooperages in connexion with the 
fishing industry’. The ruins of the castle built in 1600 by 
Patrick Stewart, earl of Orkney, stand at the east end of the 
bay and are in good preservation. An iron ring on one of the 
chimneys is said to be that on which he hung the victims of his 
oppression. On the opposite side of the bay is Gallow Hill, the 
old place of execution of witches and criminals. Off the south¬ 
eastern coast of Mainland, separated by a sound i m. broad 
and usually visited from Sandwick, lies the uninhabited island 
of Mousa (correctly spelled Moosa, the moory isle, from the 
Norse md-r, moor), famous for the most perfect specimen of a 
Pictish broeh, or tower of defence, in the British Isles. The 
broch, which stands on a rocky promontory at the south-west 
of the isle, now measures about 45 ft. in height, but as some of 
the top courses of masonry have fallen down it is supposed to 
have been 50 ft. high originally. It was entire in 1154, and 
was partially restored in 1861. It has a diameter at the foot of 
50 ft, and at the top of 38 ft. The interior court, open to the 
sky, is 30 ft. in diameter, the enclasing wall having a thickness, 
at the base, of 13I ft. There are three separate beehive-shaped 
rooms on the ground floor, which were entered from the court, 
from which also there was an entrance to the stair leading to the 
galleries, which were lighted by windows facing the court. Hevera 
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(j 5) lies off the west coast of Mainland, south of the two Burras. 
East Buwa (203), about 4 m. long by i m. broad, is separated 
from Mainland by Qift Sound, a narrow arm of the sea, 8 m. 
long. West Buira (612), 6 m. long by 1 m. broad, with a veiy 
irregular coast-line, lies alongside of East Burra and contains 
a church. It is said to be the Burgh Westra of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Pirate. Burra is a contraction of Borgar-oy, meaning 
‘"Broch island.” Trondra (xsi), “ Trend's island,” Trond 
being an old Norse personal name, in the mouth of Scalloway 
Bay. Oxna (36) lies about 4 m. S.W. of Scalloway, and Papa 
(priest’s isle, 16), to the E. of Oxna. Bressay (679) lies 1 m. E. 
of Lerwick, from which it is separated by the ^und of Bressay, 
in which Haakon V., king of Norway, anchored his galleys on 
the expedition that ended so disastrously for him at Ijirgs 
(1263). The island is 6 m. long bv 3 m. broad and has several 
notable natural features. Ward Hill (742 ft.) is the sailors' 
landmark for Lerwick harbour. Bard Head (264 ft.), the most i 
southerly point, is a haunt of eagles, at the foot of which is an 
archway called the Giant’s Leg. On the west side of the Bard 
is the Orkney Man’s Cave—a great cavern with fine stalactites 
and a remarkable echo. Noss (7), to the E. of Bressay, from 
which it is separated by a channel 220 yds. wide. On the, east 
coast the rocks form a headland (592 ft.) called the Noup of Noss 
(“ the peak of the nose ”), once the source from which falcons 
were obtained for the royal mews. Off the south-east shore 
lies the Holm (160 ft.), with which communication used to be 
maintained by means of the Cradle of Noss swing or ropes. Both 
Noss and Bressay are utilized in connexion with the rearing of 
Shetland ponies. Holm of Papal, “ isle of the priest ” (2), 
belonging to Bressay parish, and Linga, “ heather isle ” (8), to 
the parish of Tingwall, lie S.E. of Hildasay. Foula, pronounced 
Foola (Norse, fugl-oy, “ bird island ”) (230), lies 27 m. W. of 
Scalloway, and 16 m. W. of the ncare.st.point of Mainland. It 
measures 3I m. long by 2J m. broad. The cliffs on the west 
coast attain in the Sneug (Norse, Snjoog, “ hill top ”) a height 
of 1272 ft. They are the home of myriads of sea-birds and one 
of the nesting-places of the bonxie, or great skua (Z-er/n's cata- 
ractes), which used to be fostered by the islanders to keep down 
the eagles, and the eggs of which are still strictly preserved. 
The natives are daring cragsmen. The only landing-place is the 
village of Ham, on the cast coast. Vaila (21), in the mouth 
of the Bay of Walls, affords good pasturage. Linga (4) lies 
immediately to the north of Vaila. Papa Stour (272), properly- 
spelt Stoor, “ the big [Norse sior] island of the priests,” lies in 
the south-west of the great bay of ,St Magnus. It meMures 

2 m. in length by about 3 m. in breadth and has a coast-line of 

20 m. Christie’s Hole and Francie’s Hole, two of the caves for 
which it is noted, are reputed to be among the finest in the 
United Kingdom. The sword dance described in the Pirate may 
still be seen occasionally. Four miles N.W. are the islets known 
as the Ve Skerries, where seals are sometimes found. Whalsay, 
” whale island ” (975), mca.suring s m. from N.E. to S.W. by 

21 m. wide, is an important fishing station. Muckle Roe, 
“ great red island ” (202), roughly circular in shape and about 

3 m. in diameter, lies in the K. of St Magnus Bay. Gruay. “ green 
isle ” (10), Housay (68), Bruray (44), Bound (2) are members 
of the group of Out Skerries, about 4 m. N.E. of Whalsay. There 
is a lighthouse on Bound, and the rest are fishing stations. Yell 
(2483), separated from the north-east coast of Mainland by Yell 
Sound, is the second largest island of the group, having a length 
of 17 m., and an extreme width of 6t m., though towards the 
middle the voes of Mid Yell and Whale Firth almost divide it 
into two. It contains several brocks and ruined chapels and is 
an important fishing sUtion. Fetlar (347) lies off the east co^t 
of Yell, from which it is divided by Colgrave Sound and Ae isle 
of Hascosay and is 5 m. long by 6i m. broad. It ranks with the 
most picturesque and most fertile members of the group and 
contains a breed of ponies, a cross between the native pony 
and the horse. Uyea, “ the isle,” from the Old Norse by (3), 
to the south of Unst, from which it is divided by the narrow 
sounds of Uyea and Skuda, yields a beautiful green serpentine. 
Unst (1940),'to the N.E. of Yell and separated from it by Blue- 


mull Sound, is 12 m. long and 6 m. wide. It has been called the 
” garden of Shetland,'’ and offers inducements to sportsmen in 
its trout and game. The male inhalntants are mostly emffioycd 
in the fisheries and the women are the most expert knitters of 
hosiery in the islands. Unst contains several places of historic 
interest. Near the south-eastern promontory stands Muness 
Castle, now in ruins, built in 1598—according to an inscription 
on a tablet above the door—by Laurence Bruce, natural brother 
to Lord Robert Stewart, 1st earl of Orkney. Buness, near 
Balta Sound, was tlie house of Dr Laurence Edmonston (1795- 
1879), the naturalist. Near Balliasta are the remains of three 
stone circles. It is supposed the Ting, or old Assembly, met at 
this spot before it removed to Tingwall. Farther north, at the 
head of a small bay. lies Haroldswick, where Harold Haarfoger 
is believed to have landed in 872, when he annexed the Orkney 
and Shetland Lslands to Norway. Burra Firth, in the north of 
Unst, is flanked on Ixith .sides by magnificent cliffs, including 
the Noup of Unst, the hill of Saxavord (934 ft.), the Gord and 
Herma Ness. Muckle Flugga (3), about 1 m. N. of Unst, is the 
most northerly point of Shetland, and the site of a lighthouse. 

Administration. —Shetland unites with Orkney to return a 
member to parliament. The island is divided into Mainland 
district (comprising the parishes of Norlhmavine, Delting, 
Nesting, Sandsting, Walls, Tingwall, Bressay, lairwick and 
Dunrossness) and North Isles district (the parishes of I’nsl, 
Fetlar and Yell). It forms a sheriffdom with Orkney and 
Caithness, and there is a resident sheriff-suhstitute at Lerwick, 
the county town. There are parish poorhouscs in Dunrossness 
and Unst, besides the Shetland combination poorhouse at 
Lerwick. The county is under school board jurisdiction and 
Lerwick has a secondary school, and a few of the other schools 
earn grants for higher education. The “ re.sidue ” grunt is 
expended on navigation and .swimming classes. 

History' and Antiquities.—Die word Shetland is supposetl 
to be simply a modernized rendering of the Old Horse Hjattland, 
of which the meaning is variou.sly given as “ high land.” 
“ Hjalti’s land ’’—after Hjalti, a man whose name occurs in 
ancient Nor.se literature, but of whom little else is known—and 
“ hilt land,” in allusion to an imagined, though not too obvious, 
resemblance in the configuration of the archipelago to the hilt 
of a sword. Of tlie original Pictish inhabitants remains exist 
in the form of stone circles (three in Unst and two in Fetlar) 
and brocks (of which 75 examples survive). The islanders were 
converted to Christianity in the 6th and 7th centuries by Irish 
missionaries, in commemoration of whose zeal several isles 
bear the name of Papa or “ priest.” Four stones with Ogam 
inscriptions have been found at different places. About the 
end of the 8th century both the Shctlands and Orkneys suffered 
from the depredations of Norse vikings, or pirates, until Harold 
Haarfager annexed the islands to Norway in 873. Hence¬ 
forward the history of .Shetland is scarcely separable from that 
of Orkney (?.».). The people, more remote and less accessible 
to external influences, retained their Scandinavian character¬ 
istics longer than the Orcadians. The Norse language and 
customs survived in Foula till the end of the i8th century, 
and words and phrases of Norse origin still colour their .speech. 
George Ix)w (1747-1795), the naturalist and historian of Orkney, 
who made a tour through Shetland in 1774, described a Runic 
monument which he saw in the churchyard of Crosskirk, in 
Northmavinc parish (Mainland), and several fragments of Norse 
swords, shield bosses and brooches have been dug up from lime 
to time. 

Sec George Low, Tour through the Islands of Orkney and .Shetland 
in n^e (pubhshed in 1879): A. Ldmondston, Zetland Islands 
(1809); Samuel Hibbert-Warc, JJescriptivn of the Shetland Seles 
(1S22) ; C. Rampini, Shetland and the Islanders (1884); C. Sinclair, 
Shetland and the Shetlanders (1840); R. S. Cowic, Shetland (1896); 
Dr Jakob Jokobacn, The Dialect and Place Names of Shetland (1897). 

SHEVAROY HILLS, a deUched range in southern India, 
in the Salem district of Madras, covering an area of 150 sq. 
m., with plateaus from 4000 to 5000 ft. above sea-level. 
Tliey include the sanatorium of 'i'ercaud, and several coffee 
plantations. 
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SHIBAROHAIf, a town and khanate of Afghan Turkestan. 
The town lies some 60 m. W. of Baikh, and contains tj,oto 
inhaMtanti, Usbcgs and Parsiwana. It has a citadel, but u 
not otherwise fc»tihcd| and is surrounded by good gardens and 
(•Kcellcnt cultivation. The khanate is one of the “ four domains,” 
which were king in dispute Iietween Bokhara and Kabul, but 
were allotted to the Afghans by the Anglo-Russian boundary 
agreement of 187,1. 

IHIBBOLETH, a Hebrew word, meaning an ear of com or a 
stream or river, from shSbal, to grow, increase, flow, used by 
Jephthah, prolwhly in the second sense with reference to the 
river Jordan, as a test-word to distinguish the Ephraimites, 
who were unable to pronounce the sh, from the men of Gilead 
(see Judges xii. 6) at the passage of the Jordan. The word 
riferi was similarly used at the lime of the massacre of the French 
known as the Sicilian Vespers, for they betrayed their nationality 
liy their inability to pronounce it. The term has also come 
generally Lo mean a watchword, latch-phruse or cry, to which 
the members of a party adhere after any significance or meaning 
which it may have im|)orted has disappeared. 

See Ati'U.inRT, i. 725, for a discussion of tlic sibilant difficulty 
l.ivuivcd in the lost ui Judges xii. (i. 

8H1BL, LOCH, a lake near the Atlantic seaboard of Scotland, 
lying between the district of Moidarl in Inverness-shire and Uie 
I'istriets of Ardgoiir and .Sunarl in Argyllsliire. The laiundary 
line lielween the two countie.s is drawn lengthwi.se down the 
centre of the lake and is continued down the river Sliiel to the 
seiL Tile loch is 17! ni. long and varies in width from 200 yds. 
lo I m., and is only tij ft. above the sea. The maximum depth 
is 420 ft. with a mean depth of 81J It. The Like has an area of 
4840 acres or 74 sc). m., timl drains directly a ba.sin of 724 sq. m., 
and with an outflow from l-iicli liiiate, or Doilake, of 85J sip m. 

I oeh Dilate lies i} m. E. of Isicli .Shiel, into which it flows by 
tlie Polluclu It is 1 4 m. long at its maximum, with a maximum 
depth of ,15 ft., and covers an urea uf 142 acres. For fully 
three-fourths ol its length laich Shiel has a south-westerly 
direction, but at Eileun Hiiunain (Finnan’s Island) it strikes 
towards the west. It receives the Finnan and other small 
streams luid discharges by the Sliiei to the salt-water Loch 
Moidart. On the north-west and south-east it is skirted by 
lofty hills (.Sgor Choileam (31(14), Sgor luiu Coireuchan (3133) 
and others of over 2000 ft.), but the land at the western extremity 
in Ardiiamurclian is luw-lying. 

SHIELD, WILLIAM (1748-1829), Engli.sli musical composer, 
was Ixirn at Swalwell, near Newcastle, in 1748. His father 
liegan to teach him singing Ix^fore he hud completed liis sixth 
year, but died three years later, leaving him in charge of guardians, 
who made no provision wliatever for continuing his masicol 
education, for whicii he was thenceforward dependent entirely 
upon bis own aptitude for learning, aided by a few lessons in 
Uioroughboss which he received from Charles Avison. Notwith¬ 
standing the difliculties inseparable from this imperfect training, 
he obtained admission in 1772 lo tlie orchestra at the Italian 
Ofieru in Isindon, at first ns a second v iolin, and afterwards as 
prineipid viola, and this engagement he retained for eighteen 
years. In tlie meantime lie turned his serious attention to 
eomiiusition, and in 1778 produced his fust English comic opera. 
The Flitch of Bacon, at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
with so great success that he was iminediutely engaged as 
eamposcr to Coveiit Garden Theatre, tor wliieh he continued to 
produce English operas and other dramatic pieces in quick 
succession until 1797, when he resigned his oflicc, and devoted 
liimself to compositions of a different class, producing a great 
itumlier of v'cry beautiful glees, some instrumental chamber 
music, and other miscellaneous compositions. In 1817 he was 
made master of the royal music. He died in London on tlie 
a5th of January 1829, and was buried in the south cloister at 
Westminster Abbey. 

Shield's most successful dramatio Cnmpositiuns vrare Ro$ina, 
Tin Mystsnes o[ the Casite, Ihe Ijich and Fey and lie Castle 0/ 
Andoiusia, As a rom]ioser of songs be was in no degree inferior 
to his great contemimmry Charles Dibdln. Indeed The Arethma, 
Thf Heavtni’ 0/ the Lead and The Post C'a/>tain are as httle likely 


to be forgotten as Dibdin’s Tom Bowling or Saturdem Night at Sea. 
His vein of melody was inexhaustible, thoroughly Kagusb in character 
and always conceived in the purest and most delicate taste, and 
hence it is that many uf his airs are still sung at concerts, though 
the operas for which they w-ere written have long been banished from 
the stage. His Introduaion lo Harmony <1794 and i8m) contains a 
great deal of valuable information ; and he also published a useful 
treatise. The Rudiments of Tkoroughbasi. 

SHIELD ( 0 . Eng. scild, cf. Du. and Ger. Scliild, Dan. SkjoU; 
the origin is doubtful, but may be referred to the root seen in 
“ shell ” or “ scale ” ; another suggestion connects it with Icel. 
skjalla, to clash, rattle; it is not connected with the Indo-Ger. 
root skeu, .seen in Gr. o-kutos-, ki'tos, Lat. cutis, skin, scutum, 
shield, 0 . Eng. hyd, hide, and in “ sky ”), a piece of defensiv'e 
armour borne upon the left arm or larried in the left hand as a 
protection against mi.ssiles. Varying in shape and form, it wa.s 
the principal piece of defensive armour from the Bronie and 
Iron Age to the introduction of fire-arms, and is still borne bv 
sav'age warriors throughout the world (see Arms and Armour, 
and for the heraldic shield ITkraldrv). 

In modern times the principle of the shield has been applied 
to guns of all calibres from ii and 10 in. calibre downwards. 
Whereas the turret, barhette, cupola and other heavy-armoured 
structures are intended to lie proof ugain.st the heuv-iest pro¬ 
jectiles, the shield is usually only designed to resist rifle and 
shrapnel bullets or verj' light .shells. For the application of 
shields to field artillerv', &c., see the articles Artillerv' ;md 
Ordnance. 

SHIELDS, JAMES (1810-1879), j\merican soldier, was burn in 
Dungannon, county Tyrone, Ireland, in 1810. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1826, and in 1832 began lo practice law 
in Kaska.skia, Illinuis. He was prominent in Democratic 
politics, was a member of the Illinois House of Kepresentatives 
in 1836-1838, was state auditor in 1841-1843, was judge of the 
supreme court of the state in r8,)3-i843, and was commissioner 
of the U.S. General Land Office in 1845-1847. In the Mexican 
War he served as a brigadier-geneial.of volunteers under General 
Zachary Taylor on the Kio Grande, under General John K. Wool 
in Chihualiua, and under General Winfield Scott in the soutliem 
lampaign ; he was breveted major-general for gallantly at 
Uerro Gordo, where he was severely wounded, and he was again 
wounded at Cliapultepcc. In i84<)-i855 he was a United States 
senator from Illinois; and in 1858-1859 was a senator from 
Minnesota. In i860 he removed to California. In .August 1861, 
soon after the outbreak of the Civil War, he was eommissioned 
brigadier-general of volunteers ; in March 1862 he succeeded lo 
the command of General Frederick W. Lander’s division ; lie 
was in command on the Federal side at Winchester (March 23, 
1862) and at Port Kepublic (June 9); and in Murcli 1863 he 
resigned liis commission. He then settled in Carrollton, Mis¬ 
souri, and in 1875 was a member of the State House of Repre¬ 
sentatives ; in 1879 he was United States senator from Missouri 
tor six weeks to fill an uoexpired term. He died at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, on the i.st of June 1879. 

SHIFHAL, or Siiikfnal, a market town in the Newport (N.) 
parliamentuiy division of Sliropshirc, England, 154 m. N.V\. 
from 1 -ondon on the Wolverhampton-Shrcwsbury line of the 
Great Western railway. Pup. (1901) 3321. The church of St 
Andrew is cruciform and full of fine details of late Norman, Early 
English and Decorated work. Trade is mainly agricultural, and 
cattle-fairs arc .held. There are large iron-works. The name of 
the town was Idsall when in 1591 a fund was raised by royal 
favour in Shropshire and neighbouring counties in order to 
rebuild it after a serious fire. 

Within 6 m. E. of Shiinal are Tong, Boscobel and the nunneiy 
of White Ladies. Tong Castle shares with the castle of the same 
name in Kent the legend of the dealings of the Saxon Hengest 
with the British chieftain Vortigern. The medieval building 
was demolished late in the i8th century, and the present castle 
erected .in mingled Gothic and Moorish styles. Tong church, of 
fine early Perpendicular work, contains u remarkable series of 
ornate tombs, mainly of the isth and 16th centuries, to members 
of the Vernon and Stanley families, former owners of the castle. 
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m Golden (^pel on the south side is rich late Perpendicular, 
snth a roof of fan-tracery, showing signs of the original decora- 
tioinn colrore. We mansion of Boscobel is famous as the house 
m which Charles II. was concealed in 1651 after an adventurous 
journey from Worcester, where his arms had failed before those 
of Cromwell. The secret chamber which hid liim is presets'ed 
but he mm found refuge in a tree of the forest which then sur¬ 
rounded Iroscobel. A tree close to the house still bears the name 
of Charles s oak, but tradition goes no further thantoa-ssert that 
it grew from an acorn of the original tree. White Ladies was a 
Cistercian nunnery ; and the slight remains arc Noiman. The 
pleasant wooded district was formerly part of Brewood Forest 
which extended into Staffordshire. ’ 

SHIGAT8E, one of the largest towns in Tibet, next in import¬ 
ance to Lhasa, the capital. The town, which is at the confluence 
of the Nyang ohu with the Tsangpo, contains aliout 9000 in¬ 
habitants (exclusive of priests), and is about | m. long by a i m. 
broad. About i m. to the north-east is situated a monastery 
called Konkaling, whilst to the south-west is the far-famed 
Tashilhunpo monastery, the residence of one of the great high 
priests of Tibet, co-equal with the Dalai-lamn of IJiasa. Be¬ 
tween the Tashilhunpo monastery and the city is the Thom or 
open market, where all the business of the place is daily trans¬ 
acted. A wall about 1 m. in circumference surrounds the 
Tashilhunpo monastery, within which are numerous temples 
and houses, four of the larger temples being decorated with 
gilded spires. A great wealth of jewels and precious metal is 
said to enrich the numerous idols of Tashilhunpo. The monastery 
maintains 3300 priests. The city is protected by a fort which 
stands on a low hill to the north-west, and a garrison of 1000 
Tibetan soldiers is quartered here. The municipiU government 
is in the hands of two depen assi.stcd by resident Jongpons. The 
.soil around Shigatse is rich and productive, the elevation being 
between i r,ooo and 12,000 ft. Shigatse lav to the west of the 
British route of advance on Lhasa in 1904, hut it was visited by 
Captain Rawliiig on his w-ay to open the market at Garlok. 

SHIGNAN and ROSHAN, two small hill states E. of the 
Badiikshan province of Afghanistan. They extend eastwards 
from the Panja, where it forms the eastern boundarj- of Badak- 
shan to the Pamirs. The native rulers of Koshan and Shignun 
claim descent from Alexander the Great, of whom legends arc 
.still current in the country about the upper Oxus. The two 
states were ronejuered by Ahdur Rahman in 18H2, hut were 
assigned to Russia by the Durand agreement of i8<)3. Since 
that agreement Russia hits retired from all districts previously 
occupied by her on the left bank of the Panja, or upper 
Oxus. 

SHTITES (from . 4 rub. slit'a, a party, and then a sect), the name 
of one of the two great religious divisions of Islam. The .Shiites 
hold that the imamate and caliphate belong to the house of 
Mahomet (Muhammad) alone, and so to ‘AIT, Mahomet’s son-in- 
law, and his successors. After the arbitration on the claims of 
'iVli and Moawiya to the caliphate (a.d. 658), two great parties 
emerged from the strife of feeling caused in the East by the 
deposition of ',\ll.' Those vho were known as the Kliarijites, 
being mainly country Arabs, were democratic, and ck^ed 
that the office of caliph was elective, and that the caliph might 
he chosen from any Arab Moslem family. In strong opposition 
to these stood the party afterwards called the Shiites, who 
regarded 'All and his descendants as the only rightful caliphs. 
For them the caliphate was a God-given office, and not one to 
be given by human appointment. Belief in this was an ordinance 
of God, an article of the faith. He who did not accept it us such 
was an unbeliever. Moreover, the party consisted largely of 
Persians who on their conversion to Islam brought with them 
many of the doctrines of their old faith, religious and political. 
Among these was the belief in the divinity of the sovereign and 
the duty of worshipping him. Gnostic elements, which may 
have come from the old religion of Babylonia, were also intro¬ 
duced. The idea of an absolute personal and hereditary monarchy 
was thus developed among the subjects of ‘AH. But in Islam 
* For these and lullowing events sec CaUPHAtc. I 


there Is no separation between politics and theology. The 
theological position of the Shiites was that the superhuman 
[xiwer of t^omet descended to the members of his house ('All 
and his Children), So that they could interpret the will of God 
and tell future events. The imUm was infallible and a mahdi or 
guide for life. What the imam gained the Koran lost, and many 
of the Shiites held the Mu'ta/.ilitc or rationalistic opinion of the 
created nature of the sacred book. 

The growth of the Shiites was fostered by the great discontent 
of the eastern half of the caliphate with Omuyyad rule (see 
Caliphate, and Persia : History). Before long an active 
propaganda was started, and leaders (often adventurers) arose 
who formed parties and founded sects of tlicir own in the ranks 
of the Shiites. One of the earliest of the.se was 'Abdallah ibn 
Saba (founder of the SalWiyya), who in the ealiphatc of Olhman 
liad preached the return of Mahomet (founded on Korun xxviii. 
84), had been concerned in the assassination of Othmaii, and 
had proclaimed the divinity of'AIT, hut hud U-en disowned and 
punished by him. On ‘All's death he declared the thunder to 
be the voice, and the lightning the scourge of the transluUsl 
caliph, and announced that his divine power had passed to his 
successors, the imams. 

Another sect, the Kai.sSnlyya, followed KnisSn, a freedman of 
'AIT, in believing in the superhuman knowledge of Muhommed 
ibn Hanafiyya, a .son of 'iVli hut not by Fatima. Religion for 
these was obedience not to law but to a person. When the 
doctrine of a hidden imilm arose, they differed from the Saha'Tyya 
in e.xpecting lus return from lus place of concealment on earth, 
not from heaven. Among them an adventurer Mokhtar (Mukh- 
tar) had a large following lor u time. He taught the mutability 
both of the knowledge and of the will of God—a development of 
Mahomet's own teaching, lie claimed to fight to avenge the 
death of Hosain (see Hasan and Hosain ) and to serve Mahommed 
ibn Hanafiyya, who, however, disowned liini. He was killed in 
687. Some of the Shiite leaders, as Abu Muslim, when renounced 
by the members of the house of 'Ali, transferred their allegiance 
to the hou.se of 'Ablias (see Rawenuis). The success of tlic 
.Abbasids in supplanting the Omayyads was largely due to the 
help of the Shiites, and the early Abbasid caliphs, to tlic time of 
Motawakkil, were half-Sliiites of a lax order. Shultfastani (y.ii.) 
in his Book on the Sects {Kitab Mtlal wan-Nthal, ed. Cureton, 
pp. tog ft.; Huiirbrucker's translation, vol. i. pp, ifi4 ff.) divides 
the Shiites into five main divisioas: the Kuisaniyya, the Zaidiyyu, 
the ImamTyya, the GlialTyya and the Lsma'ilTyya. Of these tlte 
Ghaliyya are represented by the followers of Ihn .Salai (see 
above), and the Kaisaniyya have been already descrilted. 
These parties as such have now ceased to exist, the others Still 
remain. Tlie /aidites or Zaidiyya ore the followers of Zaid, a 
grandson of Ho.sain, and are the most moderate of the Shiites, 
for though holding that the im&mute belongs only to the descend¬ 
ants of AIT by Fatima, and that any of these might Ire imam 
(even though two or three should lie in existence at the same 
time), they allow that circumstances might justify tlie appoint¬ 
ment of another calijih for the time. Thus they acknowledge the 
imamate of Abu Bekr and Omar, though 'All was more entitled 
to the office. One branch of the. Zaidites held Taboristan from 
864 until overturned by the Sumanids in 928 ; another branch, 
arising about 893 in Yemen, hasrenutined there until the present 
day. The Isma'Tlitcs or Isma'Tliyya are the followers of Isma'il, 
the elder son of ] a'far us-Sadlq, the sixth imam (see table bdow). 
He was rejected as successor by his lather for drinking wine, 
and his party might soon have disappeared if he had not served 
as imam lor the adventurous sceptic 'Abdallah ibn Maimun (for 
his propaganda see Carmathians). Owing to the success of this 
man tlie Isma'ilttes have given' rise to the Cormatliians (f-v-), 
the Fitimites (y.u.), the Assa.ssins (f.o.) and the Druses (9.0.^ 

At the present time the Isaia'iliyya still exist in small numbois, 
cbielly about Surat and Bombay, 1 he ImSmlyya behove that each 
imOm has been definitely named by his predecessor. This party 
broke up into numerous divisions, and imlms manifest or hidden 
secured each his own following. The most important of these partiei 
is that of the Twelve (the Ithna'ssharlyya), who accept and follow 
the twelve descendants oi 'Ali numbered in the accompanymg tatde. 
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a. (<!■ 3- 9owti (d. '>80) Mal^omned ibn ul-Ij^naflyya 


Zaid. 4. 'All called Zain uNAbidln (d. c. Jii) 

5, Mafiommcd ul-Baqir (d. 736) 
(Abu Ja’iar uU^qir). 

6. Ja'far u»-^adlq (d. 765) 


lamall 7. MCsA Kazim (d. e. 799). 

8. 'AH ul-Keza (Kiza) (d. 818). 

9. Mabommod ul-JawSd (d. 834). 

10. 'All ul-'AaLarl (d. 808). 

II. Hasan ul-'Aakarl (d. 874). 

12. Mabommvd ul-Mahdl. 

Tha tweUth im&m Mabommcd is said to have vanished and to be 
fa hidi^ but will be restored by God to his people, when it pleases 
Him. The creed of this party was introduced into Persia in 1502, 
when the Safftwids conquered the country, and still remains its 
oHicial creed. The shah is thus only the temporary substitute for 
the hidden imdm ; and authoritative decisions in religious matters 
are pronounced by Mujtahtds, i.e. theologians who can form their 
own opinions and require obedience to their decisions. 

Other points in which Shiites differ from Sunnites depend on 
their legitimistic opinions, or are accommodations of the rites of 
MUif the Persian nationality, or else are petty 

matters affecting ceremonial. The rejection of all the 
Sunnite books of tradition goes with the repudiation 
of the caliphs under whose protection these were handed down. 
The Shiites, however, have their own collections of traditions. 
An allegorical and mystical interpretation reconciles the words 
of the Koran with the inordinate respect paid to'Ali; the Sunnite 
doctrine of the uncreated Koran is denied. To the Mahom- 
medan confession “ There is no god but God and Mahomet is 
Hb ambas.sador ” they add “ and 'All is the viceregent of God ” 
(nifl/l, properly “ confidant"). There arc some modifications in 
detail as to the four main religious duties of Islam—the pre¬ 
scriptions of ritual purity, in particular, being made the main 
duty of the faithful. The prayers arc almost exactly the same, 
but to take part in public worship is not obligatory, as there is 
at present no legitimate imUm whose authority can direct the 
prayer of the congregation. Pilgrimage to Mecca may be per¬ 
formed by a hired substitute, or its place can be taken by a visit 
to the tombs of Shiite saints, c.g. that of'Alt at Nejef, of Hosain 
at Kerbela, of Rezft at Meshed, or of the “ unstained Fatima ” 
at Kum (Fatima-i-ma'asum, daughter of Musa, the 7th imam). 
The Shiites are much the most zealous of Moslems in the worship 
of saints (real or supposed descendants of 'AH) and in pilgrimages 
to their graves, and they have a characteristic eagerness to be 
buried in those holy places. The Persians have an hereditarv 
love for pomps and festivities, and so the Shiites have devised 
many religious feasts. Of these the great sacrificial feast ('iif-i- 
QuriJn; Turkish Qttrbin Bairim) is also Sunnite; the first 
ten days of the month Mobarram are dedicated to the mourning 
for the death of IJosain at Kerbela (y.e.), which b celebrated by 
passion-plays (/a'sfyo), while the universal joy of tiie Nauroz, 
or the New Year of the Old Persian calendar, receives a Mahom- 
medan sanction by the tradition that on this day the prophet 
conferred the caliphate on 'All. 

While they naturally reject the four Sunnite schools of juris¬ 
prudence, the Shiites also derive all law from the Koran, and 
their trained clergy {nullahs) are the onlv class that can give 
legitimate legal responses. The training of the moUah resembles 
that of the Sunnite 'Him. The course at the madrasa {medresse) 
embrace grammar, with some rhetoric and prosody, logic, 
dogmatic Koran exegesis, tradition and jurisprudence, and 
finally some arithmetic and algebra. The best madrasa is at 


prbela. The scholar dbchatged from hb studies Iwc^m tiT 
Mt a simple mollah, i.e. local judge and notaiy. A small place 
has one such judge, larger towns a college of judges undw a 
head c^led the skeikh td-Isldm. The place of the Sunnite 
muftis b filled by certain of the intim-jum'a, i.e. presidents of 
the eWef mosques in the leading towns, who in respect of this 
function bear the title of imdm mujlakid. Thb b a dignity con¬ 
ferred by the tacit consent of people and clergy, and b held at 
one time only by a very few dbtingubhed men. In Persia, the 
cadi (i*») b an inferior jui^e who acts for the sheikh u ’l-Islin 
in special cases, and a mufti b a solicitor acting under the judge 
to prepare cases for court. ^ 

Under the Safawids, when the clergy had great influence, they 
had at their head the ifodru ^s-^odut, who adioinistered idl pious 
foundations and was the highest judicial authority. But so 
great a power was found dangerous ; 'Abbas the Great (1586- 
1628) abstained from filling up a vacancy which occurred in it, 
and, though Shah Safi (i628-i64i)restored the office, he placed 
It in commission. Nidb Sh&h abolished it in hb attempt to 
pt rid of the Shiite hierwchy (1736), and since then it has not 
been restored.^ Yet the ixnS.m>jum*a of Is{ahS,n, the old Safawi 
capital, is tacitly regarded as representative of the invisible 
imam of the house of 'AH, who b the true head of the church. 
Various vain attempts were made in the 19th century to sub¬ 
ordinate the authority of the clergy to the government. Outside 
the clergy the greatest influence in religious matters b that 
exercised by the dervbhes {q.v.). As it was long necessary' to 
profess orthodoxy for fear of the Arabs, it came to be an estab¬ 
lished Shiite doctrine that it is lawful to deny one’s faith in case 
of danger. This “ caution ” {taqiya) or “ concealment ” (ketmdn) 
has become a second nature with the Persians. Another mb- 
chievous thing is the permbsion of temporary marriages— 
marriages for a few hours on a money payment. This legitimized 
harlotry {mot'a) b forbidden by the Sunna, but the Shiites allow 
it, and the moUahs adjust the contract and share the women’s 
profits. There is still mental life and vigour among the Shiites, 
as appears among the sects, which, allowance being made for 
“ taqiya,” play no inconsiderable part. The Akhbdrb (tradi¬ 
tionalists), who adopt a semi-philosophical way of explaining 
away the plainest doctrines (such as the resurrection of the flesh) 
on the authority of fabe traditions of ‘AH, are not so much a 
sect as a school of theology within the same pale as the orthodox 
Shia or Mujtahids. A real dbsenting sect, however, is the 
Sheikhls, of whose doctrines we have but imperfect and discrepant 
accounts. Representatives of the old extteme Shiites, who held 
_Ali for a divine incarnation, are found all over Persia in the 
AH-IlHhi or 'All-All 5 hi sect (“ *AH deifiers ”). Finally, in the 
19th century arose the remarkable attempt at reform known as 
BAbiisra (?.»'.). 

Biuliography,—T he work of Shahrast&nl (q.v.) on the Sects of 
falam; K. Dozy, Essai sur Vhtstoire de Vislamtsme (Leiden and 
P®^s>.i 879); G. van V^loten, Rtcherches sur la domination arabe, 
to Chiitismo, S'C. (Amsterdam, 1894); various works of A. von 
Kremer and I. Goldzihcr ; J. E. Polak, Persten. Das Land und 
seine Bewohner (2 vols., Leipzig, 1805); E. G. Browne, A Year 
among lie Persians (London, 1893). (G. W. T.) 

SHIKAR, the Hindostani term for sport, in the sense of shoot¬ 
ing and huntii^. The word b in universal use by Anglo-Indians 
for the pursuit of large game, such as tiger-shooting and pig¬ 
sticking. The shikari is either the native expert, who marks the 
game for the sportsman, or else the European sportsman himself. 

smKARPUB, a town of British India, in the Sukkur dbtrict 
of Sind, Bombay. It is situated about 18 m. from the right bank 
of the Indus, with a station on the North-Western railway, 23 m. 
N.W. of Sukkur. Pop. (1901) 49,491. Shikarpur has always 
been an important place as commanding the trade route through 
the Bolan Pass, and its merchants have dealings with many 
towns in Central Asia. It has a large market and manufactures 
of carpets, cotton cloth Md pottery. Shikarpur was formerly the 
headquarters of a district of the same name. In 1901 two sub¬ 
divisions of thb district were detached to form the new district 
of Larkana, and the two other subdivisions were then constituted 
the district of Sukkur. 
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■H1U)0N, a market town in the Bishop Auckland parlia¬ 
mentary division of Durham, England, 9 m. N.W. from Darling¬ 
ton by a branch of the North Eastern railway. Pop, of urban 
district of Shildon and East Thickley (1901) 11,759, At New 
Shildon or East TTuckley are extensive railway engine and 
wagon works belonging to the railway company, A large coal 
traffic is handled Iwre, as there are collieries and foundries in 
the vicinity, 

SHILLETOi BICHARD (180^1876), English classical scholar, 
was bom at Ulleskelf in Yorkshite on the ssth of November 1809. 
He was educated at Repton and Shrewsbury schools, and Trinitj’ 
College, Cfunbridge, and in 1867 was elected a fellow of Peter- 
house. His whole life was spent in Cambridge, where he died on 
the *4th of September 1876. Shilleto was one of the greatest 
Greek scholars that England has produced ; in addition, he had 
an intimate acquaintance with the l.Atin and English languages 
and literature. He published little, being obliged to devote the 
best years of his life to private tuition. He was the most famous 
classical “ coach ” of his day, and almost all the best men passed 
through his hands. His edition of the De falsa legattone of 
Demosthenes will always remain a standard work, but his first two 
books of Thucydides (an instalment of a long-contemplated 
edition) hardly came up to expectation. His pamphlet Thucydides 
or Grote ? excited a considerable amount of feeling. While it un¬ 
doubtedly damaged Crete’s reputation as a scholar, it was felt 
that it showed a want of .‘.ppreciation of the special greatness of 
the historian. Shilleto's powers as a translator from English 
into Greek (especially prose) and Latin were unrivalled; a 
selection of his versions was published in 1901. 

See B. H. Kennedy in Cambridge Journal of Philology (1877). 
SHILLING, an English silver coin of the value of twelve pence. 
The origin of the word is somewhat obscure. There was an Anglo- 
Saxon coin termed scillmg, or scylltng, worth about fivepence. 
which is said to be derived from a Teutonic root, skil, to divide, 
+ ling on the analogy of farthing (y.».). The silver shilling was 
first struck in 1504, in the reign of Henry VII. In Charles II.’s 
reign shillings were first issued with milled edges. In George IV.'s 
reign were issued the so-called “ lion shillings,” bearing the 
royal crest, a crowned lion on a crown, a design reverted to in the 
coinage of Edward VII. A shilling is token money merely, it is 
nominally in value the one-twentieth of a pound, but one troy 
pound of silver is coined into sixty-six shillings, the standard 
weight of each shilling being 87-27 grains. 

SHILI 1 ON 6 , a town of British India, in the Khasi Hills district 
of Eastern Bengal and As,sam. It is situated in 25° 34' N. and 
91° 53' E., on a plateau 4978 ft. above the sea, 63 m. by cart- 
road S. of Gauluiti, on the Brahmaputra. Pop. (1901) 8384. 
Shillong practically dates from 1864, when the district head¬ 
quarters were transferred from Cherrapunji. It was chosen as the 
seat of government in 1874, when the province of Assam was 
constituted. Every one of the public buildings and houses that 
quickly grew up was levelled to the ground by the great earth¬ 
quake of the I2th of June 1897, but they have .since been rebuilt. 
Cantonments are provided for a battalion of Gurkhas with two 
guns, and Shillong is the headquarters of the Assam brigade of 
the 8th division of the Northern army. There are a government 
high school and a training school for masters. 'Hie Welsh 
Presbyterian mission is active in promoting education. Since 
1905, when Dacca became the capital of the new province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Shillong has declined in importance; 
but it is still the summer residence of the government and the 
headquarters of the district. 

SHILLUH, or Shldh (“ vagabonds ’’), the name given by the 
Arabized Moors to the Berber peoples of southern Morwco. 
They occupy chiefly the province of Sus. The name is said to 
be a corruption of dshluh (pi. ishldh), a camel-hair tent, they 
are of fine phyaque, strong and wiry, and true Berbers in features 
and fairness. They are as a rule shorter than the Berbers of 
Algeria (see Berbers and Morocco). 

SHILLGK, a Negro race of the upper Nile valley, occupying 
the lands west of the White Nile from the Sobat northward for 
about 360 m., and stretching westward to the territory of the 


Baggara tribes. They are the most numerous of the Negro tribes 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and form one great femily with 
the Aim and A^li (g.e.) and others in the south. Formerly 
extendi!^ os far north as Khartum and constituting a powerful 
Negro kingdoin, they are now decadent. They are the only rate 
on the upper Nile recognizing one chief as ruler of all the tribm, the 
chiefship passing invariably to the sister’s child or some other 
relative on the female side. The Sbilluk towns on the Nile bank 
are usually plac^ near to one anotltef. They own large herds of 
cattle. In physique the Shilluks are typical Negroes and jet black. 
The men used to wear nothing, the women a calf-skin attached 
to their girdle, but with the establishment of Anglo-Egyptian 
control, f. 1900, they gradually adopted clothes. The pixirer 
people smear themselves with ashes. They ornament the hair 
with grass and feathers in fantastic forms such as a halo, helmet, 
or even a broad-brimmed hat. When they saw Schweinfurth 
wearing a broad felt hat they thought him one of them, and were 
amazed when he took it ofl. They are skilful as hunters, and 
especially as fishermen, spearing fisli while wading or from 
ambach rafts. Their arms are spears, shields and clubs. Their 
religion is a kind of ancestor and nature worship. 

See G, A. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa (1874); W. Junker, 
Travels in Africa, Eng. » 1 . (London, {890-1892); Thi Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, edited by Count Uleicben (London, 1903). 

SHILOHj BATTLE OF. This, the second great battle in the 
American Civil War, also called the battle of Pittsburg Landing, 
was fought on the 6th-7th of April 1862 between the Union forces 
under Grant and Buell and the Confederates under A. .S. Johnston 
and Beauregard. In view of operations against Corinth, Missis¬ 
sippi, Grant’s army had ascended the Tennessee to Pittsburg 
Landing and there disembarked, while the co-oprating army 
under Buell moved across country from Nashville to join it. 
The Confederates concentrated above 40.000 men at Corinth 
and advanced on Pittsburg Landing with a view to beating 
Grant before Buell’s arrival, but their concentration had left 
them only a narrow margin of time, and the advance was further 
delayed by the wretched condition of the roads. Beauregard 
advised Johnston to give up the enterprise, but on account of 
the bad effect a retreat would have on his raw troops Johnston 
resolved to continue his advance. Grant meantime had disposed 
his divisions in camps around the Landing rather with a view to 
their comfort than iq accordance with any tactical scheme. No 
entrenchments were made; Holleck, the Union commanding 
general in the west, was equally over-confident, and allowed Buell 
to march in leisurely fashion. Even so, more by chance than 
intentionally, Buell’s leading division was opposite the Landing, 
awaiting only a ferry, on the evening before the battle; 
Grant, however, declined to allow it to cross, as he thought that 
there would be no fighting for some days. At 6 a.m. on the 6tli 
of April, near Shiloh Church (2 m. from Pittsburg Landing), the 
Confederate army deployed in line of battle, and advancing 
directly on the Landing, surprised and broke up a brigade of the 
most advanced Union division (Prentiss’s) which had been sent 
forward from camp to reconnoitre. The various Union divisions 
hurriedly prepared to defend themselves, but they were dispersed 
in several camps which were out of sight of one another, and thus 
the Confederate army lapped round the flanks of each local 
defente as it encountered it. The two advanced divisions were 
swiftly driven in on the others, who were given a little time to 
prepare themselves by the fact that in the wood.? the Omfederate 
leaders were unable to control or manoeuvre their excited troop. 
But the rear Union divisions, though ready, were not connected, 
and each in turn was isolated and forced back, fighting hard, 
towards the Landing. The remnant of Prentiss’s divirion was 
cut off and forced to surrender. Another division had its com¬ 
mander, W. H. L. Wallace, killed. But on the other side the 
disorder became greater and greater, many regiments were used 
up, and Johnston himself killed in vainly attacking on a point 
of Wallace’s line called the Hornet’s Nest. The day pwsed in 
confused and savage scuffles between the raw enthusiasts of 
cither side, but bj' 5.30 p.m. Grant had formed a last (and now a 
connect) line of defence with Buell’s leading division (Nelson’s) 
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■ad .«E of his own inlcatry that he couk) rally. This line wot 
hardly 600 yds. from Ae Lmiding, but it was in a naturally 
stnmg position, and Beauregard suspended attack at sunset. 
There was a last fruitless assault, delivered by som^ of the 
Confederate brigades on the right that bad not received Beau¬ 
regard’s order against Nelson’s intact troops, who were supported 
by the fire of the (^nboats on the Tennessee. During the night 
Grant’sdetached division (Lew Wallace’s) and Buell’s army came 
up, totalling 35,000 fresh troops, and at 5 a.m. on the 7th Grant 
took the offensive. Beauregard thereupon decided to extricate 
his sorely-tried troops from the misadventure, and retired 
fighting on Corinth. About Shiloh Church, a strong rearguard 
under Bragg repulsed the attacks of Grant and Buell for six 
hour.') before withdrawing, and all that Grant and Buell achieved 
was the re^cupation of the abandoned camps. It was a Con¬ 
federate failure, but not a Union victory, and, each side being 
weakened by about 10,000 men, neither made any movements 
for the next three weeks. 

SHIMH, a town of Ephraim, where the sanctuary of the ark 
was, under the pricsthbod of the house of Eli. According to 
I Sam. iii. 3,15, this sanctuary was not a tabernacle but a temple, 
with doors. But the priestly narrator of Josh, xviii. 1 lias it 
that the talicrnacle was set up there by J oshua after the conquest. 
In Judges xxi, iq seq. the yearly feast at Shiloh appears as of 
merely local character. The sanctuary at Shiloh seems to have 
Iwn destroyed, probably by the Philistines after the battle of 
Ebeneser; cf. Jeremiah vii. 12 seq. The po.sitinn described in 
Judges, he. cU., gives certaint>’ to the identification with the 
modem Seilun lying some 2 m. K.S.IC. of Khan Labban (Lebonah), 
on the road from Bethel to Shechem. Here there is a ruined 
village, on an elevation protected by lofty hills on three sides, and 
open only towards the south, offering a strong position, which 
suggests that the plai-e was a stronghold us well as a .sanctuary. 
Entile land surrounds the hill. The name Seilun corresponds io 
^lAuve^ in Josephus. LXX. has XqAw, The forms 

given in the Hebrew Bible (n^'w, i't) have dropped the final 
consonant, which reappears in the, adjective 'J'Vp. 

SHmoOA, or Shrrmoga, a town and district in the state of 
Mysore, southern India. The town is situated on the Tunga 
river, and is the terminus of a brunch railway. Pop. (iqoi) 
6240. The area of the district is 4025 sq. m. Its river system 
is twofold : in the east the Tunga, Uhadrti,and Varada unite to 
form the Tungabhadra, which ultimately falls into the Kistna 
and so into the Bay of Bengal, while in the west a few minor 
streams flow to the .Sharavati, which near the north-western 
fjwtier bursts through the Western Ghats by the celebrated 
E’alls of Gersoppa {q.v.). 

Tlie western half of the district is mountainous and covend with 
magnificent forest, and is known as the Malnad or hill country, 
SOTio of the woks being 40)10 ft. aliove sea-level. The general 
elevation of Shimoga is about 2000 ft.; and towards the east it 
o^us out into the Maidiui or plain country, which forms part ol 
the general plateau of Mysore. lueMalnart region is very picturesque, 
its scenery aboundmgwith every charm of tropical forests and moun¬ 
tain wilds; on the other band, the features of the Maidan country 
are for the most part comparatively tame. The miueral products 
of the district include iioii-oie and laterite. The soil is loose and 
sandy in the valleys of the MsJnad, and in the north-east the black 
cotton soil prevails. Bison arc common m the taluk of Saugor, 
where also wild elephants aie occasionally seen; while tigers 
leopard-s, bears, wild hog, sambhar and clitlal deer are numerous in 
the wooded tracts of the wc.st. Shimoga presents much variety of 
climate Tlio south-west monsoon is felt in full force for about 15 m. 
irom tlm Chats, bringing an annual rainfall of more than 150 in., 
but the rainfall gradually diminishes to 31 in, at Shimoga station 
and to 25 in. or less at Chennagiri. The papulation in lyoi was 
55 t, 7 jfi' Bin* is the staple crop ; next in importance is sugar-cane; 
nreca nuts are also esdensivety grown ; and miscellaneous crops 
inohlde vegetables, fruits and ^pper. The chief manufactures are 
coarse cotton dotlis, rough country blankets, iron implements, 
braM Md copper wares, pottery and jaggery. The district is noted 
for Its beautiful sandal-wood carving. 

During the Mohommedan usurpation of Mysore from lyfir to 
1799, unixasing warfare kept the whole country in constant tunncnl. 
Alter the rcatoration of the Hindu dynasty Shimoga became the 
sceM of disturbances caused by the mal-administration of the 
lienhast Brahmans, who had seized ujson every office and made 
themselves obnoxious. These disturbances culminated in the 


insunrec ^ of 1830, which led to the direct asaamtitilm of the 
administratuxi by the &itish. 

SHINOUI. (i) A Middle English corruption of schinile, from 
lAt. scindula or seandula, a wooden tile, from scandtre, to cut— 
a kind of wooden tile, generally of oak, used in places where 
timber is plentiful, for covering roofs, spires, kc. In England 
they are generally plain, but on the contment of Europe the ends 
are sometimes rounded, pointed or cut into ornamental form 
(2) Water-worn detritus, of larger and ooafier form dian gravel 
ctaefly used of the pebbly detritus of a sea-beach. This word is 
of Norwegian origin, from singl or coarse gravel. It is 

api»rently dmved from sjngla, to make a ringing sound, a form 
of to sing, with allusion to the peculiar noise made when 
walking over shingle. (3) 'fhe word “shingles,” the common 
name of herpes zoster, a particular form of the inflammatory 
eruption of the skin known as herpes (q.v.), is the plural of an 
obsolete word for a girdle, sengh, taken through 0 . Fr. eenele 
from Lat. cingulum, cingere, to gird. 

SHINWARI, a Durani Afghan tribe occupying the northern 
slopes of the Safed Kob below Jalalabad. One’ clan, the Ali Sher 
Khel, fall within the British sphere in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. They live on the Loargai border of Peshawar 
district, ami number some 3000 fighting men. The remaining 
three dans are Afghan subjects. 

SHIO-OHI, the Japanese game of chess. Like Go-bang, the 
game of the middle cla.sses, and Sugorochu (double-.six), that of 
the comtnon people, it wa.s introduced from ( 3 iina many centuries 
ago and is still popular with the educated classes. It is played 
on a board div ided into 8i squares, nine on a side, with 20 pieces 
on each side, arranged on the three outer rows. The pieces 
which are fiat and punt-shaped with the smaller end towards tlie 
front, represent, by means of different inscriptions, the 0 , or Sho, 
King-General, with whose checkmate the game ends, his two 
chief aids, the Ktn and Ghtn, Gold and Silver Generals (two of 
each), Ka-Ma. horse or knight (two), Yari, spearman (two), one 
lltsha. or flying chariot (rook), one Kaku (bishoji), and nine Hio 
or I'u, soldiers or pawns. All these pieces, like those in chess, 
poK.scp different functions. The chief difference between chess 
and Shui-ghi i.s that in the Japanese game a piece doe.s not cease 
to he a factor in the game when it is captured hy the opponent, 
blit may lie returned by him to the board at any time as .a 
reserve; and, secondly, all pieces, except the King and Gold 
ticncral, arc promoted to higher powers upon entering the last 
throe rows of the enemy’s teiritory. This possibility of utilizing 
captured forces against their former masters and the altering 
values of the different men render shio-ghi a very difficult iind 
complicated gami'. 

Sec Games Anrienl and Oriental, by E. Falkcoer (London, 1802); 
the i-ield (bjcpt. 1904). 

SmP, the generic name ((). Eng. scip, Ger. .Schiff, Gr. irK<i</ios, 
from the root skap, cf. “scoop”) for the invention bv which 
man has contrived to convey himself and bis goods upon water. 
The derivation of the word points to the fundamental conception 
by which, when realized, a means of flotation was obtained 
superior to the raft, which we may consider the earliest and 
most elementary form of vessel. The trunk of a tree hollowed 
out, whether by fire, or by such primitive tools as are fashioned 
and used with singular patience and dexterity by savage races, 
represents the first effort to obtain flotation depending on some¬ 
thing other than the mere buoyancy of the material. The poets, 
with characteristic insight, have fastened upon these points. 
Homer's hero Ulysses is instructed to make a raft with a raised 
platform upon it, and selects trees “ withered of old, exceeding 
dry, that might float lightly for him ” {Od. v. 240X Virgil, 
glorifying the dawn and early progress of the arts, tells us, 
“Rivers then first the hoDowed alders felt ” (Georg, i. 136, ii. 

4 SJ). Alder is a heavy wood and not fit for rafts. But to make 

for the first time a dug-out canoe of alder, and so to secure its 
flotation, would be a triumph of primitive art, and thus the poet’s 
expression represents a great step in the history of the mven- 
tion of the ship. 

Primitive efforts in this direction may be classified in the 
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following order:; ^i) rafts—^floating logs, or bundles of brush- ' 
wood or r^s or rushes tied together; (*) dug-outs-h(dlowed j 
trees; (3) canoes of bark, or of skin stretch^ on framework 1 
or inflated skms (balsas); (4) canoes or boats of pieces of wood ; 
stitched or fastened togetlrer with sinews or thongs or fibres i 
of vegetable growth; (j) vessels of planks, stitched or bolted 
together with inserted ribs and decks or half decks; (6) vessels 
of which the framework is first set up, and the planking of the i 
hull nailed on to them subsequently. All these in their primitive ' 
forms have survived, in various parts of the world, with difierent | 
modifications marking progress in civilization. Climatic in- • 
fluences and racial peculiarities have imparted to them their 
specific characteristics, and,'combined with the available choice 
of materials, have determined the particular type in use in each 
locality. Thus on the north-west coast of .Australia is found ilie 
single log of buoyant wood, not hollowed out but pointed at 
tlte ends. Rafts of reeds are also found on the Australian coast. 
In New Guinea catamarans of three or more logs lashed together 
with rattan are the commonest vessel, and similar forms appear 
on the Madras coast and throughout the Asiatic islands. On 
the coast of Peru rafts made of a very buoyant wood are in use, 
some of them as much as 70 ft. long and 20 ft. broad ; these are 
navigated with a sail, and, by an ingenious system of centre 
boards, let down either fore or aft between the lines of tlie timliers, 
can be made to tack. The sea-going raft is often fitted with a 
platform so as to protect the goods and persons carried from 
the wash of the sea. Upright timbers fixed upon tlie logs 
forming the raft support a kind of deck, which in turn is itself 
fenced in and covered oVer.‘ Thus the idea of a deck, and that 
of side planking to raise the freight above the level of the water 
and to save it from getting wet, are among the earliest typical 
expedients which have found their development in the progress 
of the art of shipbuilding. 

I. History to the Invention of Steamships 
Whether the observation of shells floating on the water, or 



ascends to a very remote antiijuity in the history of man. Dug- 
out canoes of a single tree have been found ussueiatril with objects 
of the Stone Age among the ancient Swiss lake dwellings : nor 
are specimens of the same class wanting from the bogs ol Ireland 
and the e.stuarics of England and .Scotland, some obtained from 
the depth ul 25 ft. below the surface of the soil. The hollowed : 
trunk itself may have suggested the use of the bark as a means ol j 
flotation. But, whatever imiy liavc been the origin ol the bark 1 
isinoe, its construction is a step onwards in the art of .ship- | 
building. For the lightness and pliability of the materkl ; 
necessitated the invention of some internal framework, so as ; 
to keep the sides apart, and to give tlie stiffness required Imth for . 
purposes of propulsion and the carrying ol its freight. Similarly, ' 
in countries where suitable timber was not t.) be found, the use i 
of skins or other water-tight material, such as felt or canvas, ! 
covered with pitch, giving flotation, demantled also a framework ' 
to keep them distended and to bear the weight they had to carry. ; 
In the framework we have the rudimentary ship, with longitudinuf 
bottom timbers, and ribs, and cross-pieces, imparting the 
requisite stiffness to the covering material. Bark canoes are 
found in Australia, but the .American continent is their true 
home. In northern regions skin or woven material made water¬ 
tight supplies the place of bark. 

The next step in the construction of vessels was the building 
up of canoes or boats by fastening pieces of wood together in 
a suitable form. Some of these canoes, and probably the earliest 
in type, are tied or stitched together with thoi^s or cords. 
The Madras surf boats are perhaps the most familiar example 
of this type, which, however, is found in the Straits of Magellan 
and in Central Africa (on the Victoria Nyanza), in the Malay 
Archipelago and in many islands of the Pacific. Some of these 
canoes show a great advance in the art of construction, being 

* The raft of Ulysses described in ffomcr {Od. v.) must have been 
of tills class. 


built up of pieces fitted toother with ridges on their inner tides, 
through which the fastemi^ are passed.* These canoes have 
the advantage of elasticity, which giv» them case in a seaway, 
and a comparative* immunity where ordinary boats would not 
tmld together. In these cases the body of the canoe is constructed 
first and built to the shape intended, the ribs being inserted 
afterwards, and attached to the .lides, and hatfing for their main 
function the uniting of the deck and croas-pieces with the body 
of the canoe. Vess& thus stitched together, and with an inserted 
framework, have from a very' early time been constructed in 
the Eastern seas for exceeding in size anything that would be 
called a canoe, and in some coses attaining to zoo tons burthen. 

From the stitched furm the next step onwards is to fasten 
the materials out of which the hull is built up by pegs or treenaik ; 
and of this system early types apf^ar among the Piflyncsian 
islands and in the Nile boats descrilH'd by Herodotus, (ii. 96), 
the prototype of the modern “ miggur." The raft of Ulysses 
described by Homer presents tlie siune detail of construction. 
It is remarkable that some of the early tyjies of boats lielunging 
to the North Sea present an intermediate niethod, in which the 
planks are fastened together with pins or treenails, but ore 
attached to the ribs by cords passing through holes in the ribs 
; and corresponding holes bored through ledges cut on the inner 
side of each plank. 

We thus arrive, in tracing primitive efforts in the art of ship 
[ construction, at a stage trom which the transition to the practice 
of setting up the framework ol ribs fastened to a timijer keel 
laid lengthwise, and subsequently attaching the planking of 
^ the hull, was comparatively simple. The keel of the mextem 
^ ves.sel muv be said to have its prototype in the single log which 
I was the parent ot the dug-out. The side planking of the. vessel, 
which has on earlier parentage than the ribs, may be traced 
to the attempt to fence in the platforms upon the sea-going 
rafts, ami to the planks fastened on to the sides of dug-out 
canoes so us to give them a raised gunwale.* The ribs of the 
modern vessel are the development of the frumework originally 
inserted alter the completion ol the hull of the canoe or built-up 
Imt. but with the difference that they arc now prior in the order 
of fabrication. In a word, the skeleton of the hull is now first 
built up, and the skin, &e., adjusted to it; wlicreas in the earlier 
types ol wooden vessels tlie outside hull was first constructed, 
and the ribs, &c., added alterwurds.' It is noticeable that the 
invention of the outrigger ami weather platform, the use ot 
which is at the present time distributed from the Andaman 
Islands eastward tliroughout the whole of the .South Pacific, 
lias never made its way into the Western seas. It is strange tliut 
Egyptian enterprise, which seems at a very early period to Iwve 
penetrated eastward down the Red Sea and round the coasts ol 
Arabia towards India, should not luive brought it to the Nile, 
and that the Phoenicians, who, il the legend ol their migration 
irom the shores of the Persian Gull to the coast of Cunam be 
accepted, would in idl probability, in their maritime expeditions, 
have had opjiortunities of seeing it, did not introduce it to tlie 
Mediterranean, 'i'hat they did not do so, il they saw it at all, 
would tend to prove that even in that remote antiquity both 
nations possessed the art of constructing vessels ol a ty pe superior 
to the outrigger canoes, both in s[)eed and in carrying power. 

The earliest representations that wc liave lUi yet of Egyptian 
vessels carry' us back, according to the best authorities, to a 
period little short of 3000 years before Christ. Some of thc.se 
are of considerable size, us is shown by the number of rowers, and 
by the cargo consisting in many cases of cattle. The earliest 
ol all presents us with the peculiar mast of two pieces, stepped 
apart but joined at the top. In some the nutsts are shown lowered 

« See Captain Cook’s account of tlie Friendly Island-s, La Pirouse 
on Easter Lsland, and WilUani.s on (be Fiji Islands. 

•’ Compare the planks upon the Egyptian war galleys, added so as 
to protect the rowers from the missiles of t he enemy. 

f It is curious that these two methods should still survive, and be 
in use, in the construction ol light racing S-oared boats. Some ol 
tliesc arc built ribs hrst, and skin laid on afterwards; others, skin 
laid on moulds and framework first, and nbs inserted in the shell 
when turned over. 
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and bid along a high spar-deck. The btger veneb show on 
one side as many as twenty-one or twenty-two and in one case 
tWBi^-six oars, besides four or five steering. They show 
considemble camber, the two ends risinj; in I curved li»e which 
in some instances ends in a point, and in others is curved back 
and over at the stem and terminates in an ornamentation, 
very frequently of the familiar lotus pattern. At the bow the 
stem is sometimes seen to rise perpendicularly, forming a kind 
of fcnecastle, sometimes to curve backward and then forward 
again like a neck, which is often finished into a figure-head 
representing some bird or beast or Egyptian god. On the war 
galleys there is frequently shown a projecting bow with a metal 
head attached, but well above the water. This, though no doubt 
used as a ram, is not identical with the beak d fieur d’eau, which 
we shall meet with in Phoenician and Greek galleys. It is 
more on a level with the proembolion of the btter. 

The impression os regards the build created by the drawings 
of the b^er galleys is that of a long and somewhat wall-sided 
vessel with the stem and stern highly raised. The tendencies 
of the vessel to “ hog,” or rise amidships, owing to the great 
weight fore and aft unsupported by the water, is corrected by 
a strong truss passing from stem to stem over crutches. The 
double mast of the earlier period seems in time to have given 
place to the single mast furnished with bars or rollers at the 
upper part, for the purpose apparently of raising or lowering 
the yard according to the amount of sail required. The sail 
in some of the galleys is shown with a bottom os well as a top 
yard. In the war galleys during action it is shown rolled up 
like a curtain with loops to the upper yard. The steering was 
effected by paddles, sometimes four or five in number, but 
generally one or two fastened either at the end of the stem or 
at the side, and above attached to an upright post in such a 
way as to allow the paddle to be worked by a tiller. 

There are many remarkable details to be observed in the 
Egyptian vessels figured in Duemichen’s Fleet oj an Egyptian 
Queen, and in Lepsius’s DenknuUer. The Egyptian ship, as 
represented from time to time in the period between 3000 and 
1000 B.C., presents to us a ship proper os distinct from a large 
canoe or boat. It is the earliest ship of which we have cognizance. 
But there is a noticeable fact in connexion with Egypt which we 
gather from the tomb paintings to which we owe our knowledge 
of the Egyptian ship. It is evident from these records that 
there were at that same early period, inhabiting the littoral 
of the Mediterranean, nations wbo were possessed of sea-going 
vessels which visited the coasts of Egypt for plunder as well as 
for commerce, and that sea-fights were even then not uncommon. 
Occasionally the combination of these peoples for the purpose 
of atti^ assumed serious proportions, and we find the Pharaohs 
recordihg naval victories over combined Uardanians, Teucrians 
and Mysians, and, if we accept the explanations of Egypto¬ 
logists, over Pelasgions, Daunians, Oscuns and Sicilians. The 
Greeks, as they became familiar with the sea, followed in the 
same track. The legend of Helen in Egypt, as well as the 
numerous references in the Odyssey, point not only to the 
attraction that Egypt hod for the maritime peoples, but also 
to long-established habits of navigation and the possession of 
an art of shipbuilding equal to the construction of sea-going 
craft capable of carrying a large number of men and a considerable 
cargo b^des. 

But the development of the ship and of the art of navigation 
clearly belongs to the Phoenicians. It is tantalizing to find that 
the earliest and almost the only evidence that we have of this 
development is to be gathered from Assyrian representations. 
The Assyrians were an inland people, and the navigation with 
which they were familiar was that of the two great rivers, Tigris 
and Euphrates. Alter the conquest of Phoenicia, they had 
knowled^ of Phoenician naval enterprise, and accordingly 
we find the war galley of the Phoenicians represented on the 
walls ai the palaces unearthed by Layard and his followers in 
As^rrian discovery. But the date does not carry us to an earlier 
period than 700 B.C. The vessel represented is a bireme war 
galley which is “ aphract,” that is to say, has the upper tier of 
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rowers unprotected and exposed to view. The apertures fw 
the lower oars we of the same character as those which appear 
in Egyptian ships of a much earlier date, but without oa«. 
The artist has shown the characteristic details, though some¬ 
what conventionally. The fish-like snout of the beak, the line 
of the parodus or outside gangway, the wickerwork cancelli,* 
the shields ranged in order along the side of the buhvark, and the 
heads of a typical crew on deck (the v/mptis looking out in front 
in the forecastle, an two chiefs by the mast, and, aft, 

the wAcipot^s and nvfiepirjnp). The supporting timbers of 
the deck are just indicated. The mast and yard and fore and 
back stays, with the double steering paddle, complete the picture. 

But, although there can be little doubt that the Phoenicians, 
after the Egyptians, led the way in the development of the 
shipwright’s art, yet the information that we can gather concern¬ 
ing thein is so meagre that we must go to other sources for the 
description of the ancient ship. The Phoenicians at an early 
date constructed merchant vessels capable of carrying large 
cargoes, and of traversing the length and breadth of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, perhaps even of trading to the far Cassiterides and of 
circumnavigating Africa. They in all probability (if not the 
Egyptians) invented the bireme and trireme, solving the problem 
by which increased oar-power end consequently speed could be 
obtained without any great increase in the length of the vessel. 

It is, however, to the Greeks that we must turn for any detailed 
account of these inventions. The Homeric vessels were aphract 
and not even decked throughout their entire length. They 
carried crews averaging from fifty to a hundred and twenty 
men, who, we are expressly told by Thucydides, all took part 
in the labour of rowing, except perhaps the chiefs. The galleys 
do not appear to have been armed as yet with the beak, though 
later poets attribute this feature to the Homeric vessel. But 
they had great poles used in fighting, and the term employed 
to describe these (vavpa^a) imphes a knowledge of naval warfare. 
The general characteristics are indicated by the epithets in use 
throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey. The Homeric ship is 
sha^ (Oor'i) and swift (uKcfo); it is hollow (koiA>/, yKa(pvpy, 
peyanrirtjs), black, vermilion-cheeked (/tiArcwroppo'!), dark-prowed 
[Kvavwrptjpsos), curved (^Koptovls, d/*</itcA«rtra), well - timbered 
(ivaxnXpus), with many thwarts (jroAufvyos, fKordfvyos). 
The stems and stems are high, upraised, and resemble the horns 
of oxen (opOoKpalpat), They present in the history of the 
shipping of the Mediterranean a type parallel with that of the 
Vikings’ vessels of the North Sea. 

On the vases, the earliest of which may date between 700 and 
600 B.C., we find the bireme with the bows finished off into a 
beak shaped as the head of some sea monster, and an elevated 
forecastle with a bulwark evidently as a means of defence. 
The craft portrayed in some instances are evidently pirate vessels, 
and exhibit a striking contrast to the trader, the broad ship 
of burden (<jK)/iTis dpeia), which they are overhauling. The 
trireme, which was developed from the bireme and became the 
Greek ship of war (the long ship, vuvs paxpd, navis longa, par 
excellence), dates, so far as Greek use is concerned, from about 
700 B.c. according to Thucydides, having been first built at 
Corinth. The earliest sea-fight that the same author knew of 
he plaMs at a somewhat later date—664 b.c., more than ten 
centuries later than some of those portrayed in the Egyptian 
tomb paintings. 

The trireme was the war ship of Athens during her prime, 
and, though succeeded and in a measure superseded by the 
larger rates,—quadrireme, quinquereme, and so on, up to 
vessels of sbeteen banks of oars (inhahilis prope magnitudinis),— 
yet, as containing in itself the pinciple of which the huger rates 
merely exhibited an expansion, a difference in degree and 
not in kind, has, ever since the revival of letters, concentrated 
upon itself the attention of the learned who were interested 
in such matters. The literature connected with the question 
of ancient ships, if collected, would fill a small library, and the 
greater part of it turns upon the construction of the trireme and 
the disposition of the rowers therein. 

' See Rawlinson, Ancient Monarckies, voL ii. p. ij 6 . 
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During the 19th century a fresh light was thrown upon the 
subject by tlw discovery (1834) at the Peiraeus of some records 
of the Athenian dockyard superintendents, belonging to several 
years between 373-3*4 b.c. These were published and admirably 
elucidated by Boeckh. Further researches were carried out by 
his pupil Dr Graser. Since the publication of Graser’s notable 
work, De re navali velerum, the subject has been copiously 
treated by A. Cartauld, Breusing, C. Tore and others. The 
references to ancient writers, and the illustrations from vases, 
coins, &c., have been multiplied, and, though the vexed question 
of the seating of the rowers cannot be regarded as settled, yet, 
notwitlutanding some objections raised, it seems probable that 
something like Graser’s solution, with modifications, will eventu¬ 
ally hold the field, especially as practical experiment has shown 
the possibility of a set of men, seated very nearly according to 
his system, using their oars with effect, and without any inter¬ 
ference of one bank with another. 

On one point it is necessary to insist, because upon it depends the 
right understanding of the problem. The ancients did not employ 
more than one man to an oar. The method employed on medieval 
galleys was alien to the ancient system. A. Jal, Admiral Fincati, 
Admiral Jurien de la Gravi6re and a host of other writers on the 
subject, some as recently as 1900, have been led to advocate errone¬ 
ous, if ingenious, solutions of the problem, by neglect of, and in con¬ 
tradiction to, the testimony of ancient texts and representations, 
which overwhelmingly establish as an axiom of the ancient marine 
the principle of " one oar, one man." 

The distinction between " aphract " and " catapteact ’’ vessels 
must not be overlooked in a descnption of the ancient vessels. The 
words, meaning " unfenced " and " fenced," refer to the bulwarks 
which covered the upper tier of rowers from attack. In the aphract 
vessels these side plankings were absent and the upper tier of rowers 
was exposed to view from the side. Both classes of vessels had upper 
and lower decks, but the aphract claas carried their decks on a lower 
level than the cataphract. The system of side planking with a view 
to the protection of the rowers dates from a very early jieriod, as 
may be seen in some of the F.gyptian representations, but among the 
Greeks it does not seem to have been adopted till long after the 
Homeric period. The Thasians are credited with the introduction of 
the improvement. 

In our account of the trireme, both as regards the disposition of 
the rowers and the construction of the vessel, we have mainly, though 
not entirely, followed Graser. Any such scheme must at the best be 
hypothetical, based upon inference from the ancient texts, or upon 
nwessities of construction, and in every case plenty of room will be 
left for the critic, along with the Horatian invitation, " si quid 
novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti." 

In the ancient vessels the object of arranging the oars in banks 
was to economize horizontal space, and to obtain an increase in the 
number of oars without having to lengthen the vessel. It has been 
reasonably inferred from a passage in Vitruvius' that the " inter- 
scalmium," or space horizontally measured from oar to oar, was 
2 cubits This is exactly borne out by the proportions of an Attic 
aphract trireme, as shown on a fragment of a bas-relief found in the 
Acropolis. The rowers in all classes of banked vessels sat in the same 
vertical plane, and seats ascending in a line obliquely towards the 
stem of the vessel. Thus in a trireme the thranite, or oarsman of the 
highest bank, was nearest the stem of the set of three to which he 
belonged. Next behind him and somewhat below liim sat his zygite, 
or oarsman of the second bank ; and next below and behind the 
zygite sat the thalamitc, or oarsman of the lowest bank. The vertical 
distance between these seats was probably 2 ft., the horizontal 
distance about i ft. The horizontal distance, it is well to repeat, 
between each seat in the same bank was 3 ft. (the seat itself aliout 9 in. 
broad). Each man had a resting place for his feet, somewhat wide 
apart, fixed to the bench of the man on the row next below and in 
front of him. In rowing, the upper hand, as is shown in most of the 
representations which remain, was held with the palm turned inwards 
towards the body. This is accounted for by the angle at which the 
oar was worked. The lowest rank used the shortest oars, and the 
difference of the length of the oars on board was caused by the 
curvature of the ship's side. Thus, looked at from within, the rowers 
amidship seemed to be using the longest oars, but outside the vessel, 
as we are expressly told, all the oar-blades of the same bank took the 
water in the same lon^tudinal line. The lowest or tbalamite oar- 
^ts were 3 ft., the zygite 4} ft., the thranite 5J ft. above the water. 
Each oar-port was protectra by an ascoma or leather bag, which 
fitted over the oar, closing the aperture against the wash of the sea 
without impeding the action of the oar. The oar was attached by a 


' In Vitruvius r, z, 4 the MSS. give Diphbciaca (or Difeciaca), 
whichisan unknown word. Many of the editionsread AllIBXAIKH,an 
emendation which commends itself as consonant with probability, 
thoughinitselfconjectural. (Wemaysuggest thereadingAIIIHXIAKA, 
by which the scribe's error would be reduced to EC for X.) 


thong (rgsrAt, rymnetif) to a thowl {mAetit). The port-hole was 
probably oval in shape (the Egyptian and Assyrian preturea show an 
oblong). We know that it was large enough for anion's baoMo be 
thrust trough it. « 

The Mnehes on which the rowers sat ran from the vessel's side to 
timbers, which, inclined at an angle of about 04° towazds the ship's 
stem, reached from the lower to the upper deck. These timfaeni were, 
a^niing to Graser, called the diaphragmata. In the trireme each 
diaphragma supported three, in the quinuuereme five, in the octireme 
eight, and in the famous tesseraconteres forty seats of rowers, who all 
belonged to the same " complcxus,’' though each to a difierent bonk. 
In effect, when once the principle of construction had been established 
in the trireme, the increase to larger rates was effected, so far as the 
motive power was concerned, by lengthening the diaphragmata 
upwards, while the increase in the length of the vessel gave a greater 
number of rowers to each bank. The upper tiers of oarsmen ex¬ 
ceeded in number those below, as the contraction of the sides of the 
vessel left lass available space towards the bows. 

Of the length of the oars in the trireme wo have an indication in 
the fact that the length of superiiamerarv oars (weftrev) rowed from 
the gangway above the thranites, and, therefore, probably slightly 
exceeding the tbranitic oars in length, is given in the Attic tabiet 
as 14 ft. 3 in. The thranites were probably about 14 ft. The zygite, 
in proportion to the measurement, must have been io|, the tbalamite 
7j ft. long. Comparing mrxlem oars with these, we find that the 
longest oars used in the Britisli navy are iB ft. The university boat 
race has been rowed with oars 12 ft. (> in. The proportion of the Irxim 
inlioard was about one third, but the oars of the rowers amidship 
must have been somewhat longer inboard. The size of the loom 
inboard preserved the necessary equilibrium. The long oars of the 
larger rates were weighted inboard with lead. Thus the topmost 
oars of the tesseraconteres, of which the length is given as 53 ft., 
were exactly balanced at the rowlock. (Sue Oar.) 

Let us now consider the construction of the vessel itself. In the 
cataphract class the lower deck was i ft. al»ve the water-line 
Below tills deck was the hold, which contained a certain amount of 
ballast, and through an aperture in this deck the buckets for baling 
were worked, ent^ing a labour which was constant and severe on 
board an ancient ship at sea. The keel {rpimr) appears to have had 
considerable camber. Under it was a strong false keel (gAwaa), 
very necessary for vessels, that were constantly drawn uji on the 
shore. Above the keel was the kelson, under which the ribs were 
fastened. These were so arranged as to give the necessary intervals 
for tile oar-ports above. Above the kelson lay the iipjier false keel, 
into which the roast was stepped. The stem (irreijia) rose from the 
keel at an angle of about 70° to the water. Within was an apron 
ipiXeyt), which was a strong piece of timber curved and fitting to the 
end of the keel and beginning of the stern-iiost and firmly Ixilted into 
both, thus giving solidity to the bows, which had to bear the beak 
and sustain the shock of ramming. The stem was carried upwards 
and curved generally backwards towards the forecastle ami rising 
above it, and then curving forwards again terminated in an ornament 
which was called the acrostohon. The stern-post was carried up at a 
similar angle to the bow, and, rising high over the poop, was curved 
round into an ornament which was called " aplustre^' (A^koerw). 
But, inasmuch as the steering was efiected by means of two rudders 
(ryiAXia), one on cither side, there was no need to carry out the 
stern into a rudder post as with modern ships, and the stem was left, 
therefore, much more free, an advantage in respect of the manceuv- 
nng of the ancient Greek man-of-war, the weapon lieing the beak 
or rostrum, and the power of turning quickly being of the highest 
importance. 

Bchmd the " aplustre," and curving backwards, was the " chenis- 
cus " (xtrloeot), or goose-head, symbolizing the floating powers of the 
vessel. After the ribs had been set up and covered in on both aides 
with planking, the sides of the vessel were further strengthened by 
waling-pieces carried from stern to stem and meeting in front of the 
stern-post. These were further strengthened with additional balks 
of timber, the lower walmg-pieces meeting about the water-level and 
prolonged into a sharp throe-toothed spur, of which the middle tooth 
was the longest. This was covered with hard metal (generally 
bronze) and formed the beak. The whole structure of the bwk pro¬ 
jected about to ft. beyond the stem-post. AIkjvc it, but projecting 
much less beyond the stem-post, was the "proembolion" {wpeep^^ter), 
or second beak, in which the prolongation of the upper set of walinjj- 
pieccs met. This was generally fashioned into the figure of a ram's 
head, also covered with metal; and sometimes again between this 
and the beak the second line of waling-pieces met in another metal 
boss called the rpoeapeUt. These bosses, when a vessel was rammed, 
completed tiie work of destruction begun by the sharp beak at the 
water-level, ^vlng a racking blow which caused it to heel over and so 
eased it ofi the beak, and rmeasing the latter before the weight of the 
sinking vessel could come upon it. At the point where the pro¬ 
longation of the second and third waling-pieces began to converge 
inwards towards the stem on either side of the vessm stout catheads 
(Irierltn) project^, which were of use, not only as supports for 
the anchors, but also as a means of inflicting damage on the upper 
part of an enemy's vessel, while protecting the side gangways of 
Its own and the banks of oars that worked under them. 'The catheads 
were strengthened by strong balks of timber, which were firmly 
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batted to th«m under eith«rextmnit>' ond both w>d without, 
udtMi to the ship's side. Above the curvature tA the upper waliiw- 
pifiQiil-ioto tbo rpotfi^'Juv^ were tb© chuek* of th® vessel, gcBetwly 
painted red, and in the upfier part 0/ these the ews an^er- 

ing to our hawse hoiee, through which ran the cutes for tlOTnotors. 
On either side ra* trireme, at about the level of the thranittc benches, 
projected a gangway (raster) resting againat the ribs of the vessel. 
Tins projection was of about ih to 24 in,, which gave a space, increased 
to about 3 ft. by the inward curve Of the prolongation of the ribs to 
form .supports for the deok, for a passage on either side of the vessel. 
Xltu gangway was planked in along its outer side so as to ahord 
proteebou to tiie seamen and mannes, who could pass along its 
w^le length wltliout impeding the towers. Here, m action, the 
saUors were poslcd as Ught-armed troops, and when needed could 
use the long supernumerary oars {wefh’ti^ mentioned above. The 
libs, proluuged upwards upon an inward curve, supported on their 
upper ends the cro.ss beams {mpur^pet) which tied the two sides of the 
vt'.s.sel logrtlier and earned the duck. In the cataphract class these 
took the place of the lliwarts (fiiw) wliich in the earher vessels, at a 
lower level, yoked togetlicr the sideu of the vessel, and formed also 
benches for the towers to sit on, from wlucli the latter hud their name 
(fvwrsi), having been the uppermost tier of oarsmen in tlie bireme ; 
while those who sat behind and below them m the hold of the vessel 
were called ttXapirtt or fahdpaKti (Irom H>^apot). In the tnremc the 
additional u])per tier was named irom the elevated bench {dpSriii) on 
which they were placed (^^oeirai). On the duck were stationed the 
marines (Ivipkru), hghting men 111 heavy armour, few in number in 
tile Attic trireme in its )>almy days, but many in the Koinan quin- 
quereme, when the ramming tactics wore antiquated, and wherever, 
us in tlie great battic.s hi tlie harbour at Syracusi', land tactics took 
the place of tlie maritime skill which gave victory to the ram in the 
open sea. The space occupied by the rowers was termed lynurm. 
Ileyond llii.^, tore and ait, were tlie waptfei/Anai, or parts outside the 
rowers. Tliese occupied about la ft. of the bows and 15 ft. in the 
stem. Ill tlie fore part was the forecastle, with its raised deck. In 
the stem the decks (fs/»a) rase in two or three gradations, upon wliich 
was a kind ot deck-house fur the captain and a .seat lor tlie steerer 
(«i<f)fg<ejrs>), who steered by means of ropes attached to the tillers 
fixed lu the upiier part of the paddles, which, in later times at least, 
ran over wheels (rpvxMat), giving lum the power of cliaiiging hii 
vessel's course witli great rapiility. Behind the deck-house ruse tlie 
l^[stali, on which was hoisted tlie pennant, and train which probably 
signals were given in the case ol an admiral’s ship. On either side 
ot the duck ran a balustrade (lanic/fi), which was covered for pro¬ 
tection during action witli felt (ciiicium, Tapappdpara Tptxifd) or 
canvas (v. Alxive was stretched a strung awning of hide 

(s«ftifjAqaa)i AK a protection against grappbng irons and missiles ot all 
kinds, ill Itoinao vessels towers were carried up fore and aft from 
wliich durts couhl be showered on the enemy's deck; the liuavy 
corvus or boarding bridge swung suspended by a cliain near the 
bows; and the poiiderous {cX^t iiimg at the ends oi the yards ready 
to tall on a vessel that came near enough almigside. But these were 
later uivenUuus and fur larger shqis. The AUie trireme was built 
light lor speed luid lor ramiuiug purposes. 

The dimensions of some dry docks discovered at Munychium and 
Zoa, " ship-hou.seH " as tlie ancients called them, alford some indica¬ 
tions as to hmitatiuns of lengtli and breadth 111 tlie Attic sliips that 
used tliem. Tile measuiemeuts indicate lor these houses about 130 It. 
Ill leugUi and Ju it. m luvadtli. We may iiiler, therelure, lliat tile 
ships housed in them did not exceed 130 by jo ft But there must 
necessarily have been some spare room in the dock houses, on either 
•side and at Imth ends. .Mkiwmg 2 ft. on eillier side for |jussage room, 
and to It. at either end, we sliould have I'uuni lor a vessel ot aiwut 
ijo ft. Ill length uicluduig tlie laiak, and of about 1(1 it. iHiira. 
Adopting tlie 2 cubit " iuterscalmium," the rawing space in the 
trireme (31 by 3) lor the upper tier would equal 93 ft Allowuig 
12 It. lor bows and 13 lor stern and 10 It. lor beak, we have 130 it as 
the aggregate luugtii ot the war vessel ui tliree banks of mirs. Tliis 
ot coutse IS coujecturol, but we subnu^ Hull it is a reasonable con¬ 
jecture from tlie evidence which we posaess. There was indeed every 
reason fur keejiing tlie vessel as short as was com(>atiblc with the 
necessary requiri'ments, and it is to be remembered that it was 
cuustaiitly Ixung hauled u]< on sliure lor the niglit and launched again 

II the moniiiig. As to Uie " iiiteiscahmiim," il docs not appear to 
exceed 3 ft. even in Uie largest boats now used in the royal navy. 

III the Chine.se dragon boats, which are 73 it. lung and under 5 ft. 
Iwam, and luive each 34 rowers ot jiaddlers, it does not exceed 2 ft. 
0 III. An oarsman whose leet are nearly on a level with his seat, as in 
.1 modem racing eiglit, requires more room lor tlie swmg forward of 
tile handle of his oar in tlie recovery, tliaii a nuui whose feet rest 
on a level well below that of his seat, it is not likely tluit the ancient 
oarsman swung forward more titan blue-jackets do now-a-days m a 
man-ol-war’s cutter. All the Attic triremes appear to have been 
built upon tile same model, and their gear was interchingeable. 
ITui Athenians had a peculiar system of girding the shijis wiili long 
cables (ihrcfiijiara), each trireme having two or more, which, pass- 
tog through vvek^es m front ol tlie stern-post, ran all round the 
vouei lengthwise immedmtelv under the waiing-pieces. They were 
fastened at the stem and tightened uji witli levers. These cables, 
by ahrinking as soon as they were wet. lightened tiie whole fabric 01 


the vessel, and in action, in all probability, lelieved the bull from 
part of the shock oi rauuning, the strain of wliich would be sustained 
by tlie waiing-pieces convergent in the beaks. These rape-girdlcs 
are not to be confused with the process of undergirding or trapping 
such as is narrated of the vessel in which St Paul was being carried tii 
Italy. The trireme appears to have had two masts. In action the 
Greeks did not use sails, and everything that could be lowered was 
stowed below. The mainmasts and larger sails were often left ashore 
if a conflict was expected. 

The crew of the Attic trireme consisted of from 200 to 223 men in 
all. Of these 170 were rowers—54 on the lower bank (thaiamitesi, 
54 on the middle bank (zygitesj.and 62 on the upper bank (thranites)] 
—the upper oars being more numerous because of the contraction ol 
the space available for the lower tiers near the bow and stem. 
Besides the rowers were about 10 marines (Ati^iItoi) and 20 seamen. 
The officers were the trierarch and next to liim the helmsman 
who was the navigating officer of tlie trireme. The 
rowers descended into the seven-foot space between the diapliragmata 
and took their places in regular order, beginning with the tholamite,. 
The economy of space was such that, as Cicero remarks, there was 
’■-ot room for one man more. 

The improvement made in the build of their vessels by the 
Corinthian and Syracusan shipwrights, by which the bows* were 
so much strengthened that they were able to meet tlie rVtheniun 
iittitok stem on(rpotr/BoA.ij), caused a change of tactics, and gave 
an impetus to the building of larger vessels—quadriremes and 
quinqueremes—in which inrrca.?ed oar-power was available 
for the propulsion of the heavier weights. 

In principle the.se vessels were only expansions of the trireme, 
so far as the disposition of the rowers was concerned, but the 
speed could not has-e increased in proportion to the weight, and 
hence arose the variety of contrivances which superseded 
tlie ramming tactics of the days of Phormio. In the century 
that succeeded the clo.se of the Peloponnesian \t ar the fashion 
of building big vessels became prevalent. We hear of various 
numbers of banks of oars up to si.\teen («KKu»o<»>)ip>/s)—the 
big vessel of Demetrius Poliorcetes. The famous tesseraeonteres 
or forty-liankcd I'es.sel of Ptolemy Philopator, if it ever existed 
except in the imagination of Callixcnus, was in reality notliing 
more tlian a costlj’ and ingenious toi', and never of any practical 
use. The story, however, ot its construction indicates the per¬ 
fection to which the shipwright’s art had lieen carried among 
the aneients. 

The Romans, who dcvelojied their naval power during the 
First Punic War, though it is clear from the treaty with Carthage, 
509 B.C., that tliey had had some maritime interests and adventur- 
ings before that great struggle began, were deficient in the art 
of naval construction. A Carthaginian quinquerenie, whicli 
had drifted ashore, sen'cd them for a model, and with crews 
taught to row in a framework set up on dry land they manne-d a 
fleet which was launched in sixty days from the time that the 
trees were felled. Their first attempt was, as might have been 
c,\peeted, a failure. Hut they persevered, and the invention 
of tlie “ corvus,” by means of which tioarding were opposed to 
ramming tactics, gave them under Duilius (260 B.c.) s ictory at 
Mylae, and eventually the command of the sea. From that time 
onwards they continued to build .ships of many lianks, and 
seem to have maintained their prcailection for fighting at close 
quarters. The larger vessels with their “turres.” or castles, 
fore .and aft, deserved Horace's description as “ulta navium 
propugiiaiailu.” The “ corvus ” and the ” doljihin " were ready 
in action to fall on the enemy’s decks, and in Ciiesar’s battle 
with the Veneti off the roast of Gaul the “ falccs,’’ great spars 
with run'ed steel hctuls like a sickle, mowed through the rigging 
and let down the sails on which alone the foe depended for 
movement. 

But the fashion of building big ships received a severe shock 
at the battle of Actmm (31 D.r.), when the light Liburnian 
“ biremes,” eluding the heavy missiles of the larger vessels, 
swept away their banks of oats, leaving them crippled and 
unable to move, till one by one they were burnt down to the 
water’s edge and sank.' After this experience the Romans 
adopted the Libumians as their principal model, and though 
the Imilding of vessels with many baius continued for some 
centuries, yet the Liburnian type was so far dominant that 
' Merivale, His/. 0/ Komans under the ISvi/rire, c. 28. 
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iJie name wM^nsed generiadly, jost a« the name ef trimme 
had been used befoK, to »%nify a mmiJof-war, wWtout reference 
to the me of'vessel or the mimbw of banks of oars. 

Meanwhile, '^h the peace of the Mediterranean ensured, 
iar piracy was kept in ab^mce by the imperial power, and with 
increased commercial activity, the building of large merchant 
vessels naturally followed. These were propelled bv sails and 
not by oors, which, hovvever, continued to furnish the principal 
motive power for the ship of war until the necessity for increasing 
its carrying power began to make it too unwieldy for propulsion 
by rowing. 

The great com ships, which brought supplies from Egypt 
to the capital, were, if we may take the vessel described by 
Lucian as a typical instance, 120 cubits long 1 ^ 30 broad and 
29 deep. The ship in which St Paul and his companions were 
wrecked carried 276 souls besides cargo. Even larger vessels 
than these were constructed by the Romans for the transport 
of marbles and great (dielisks to Italy. These huge vessels 
carried thrM masts, with square sails, Md on the main mast a 
topsail, which tlw com ships from Alexandria alone were allowed 
to keep set when coming into the Italian port. All other merchant 
vessels ware compelled to strike the supparum. 

But while the construction of large vessels for commercial 
purposes was thus developed, the policy of keeping the war- 
vessel light and handy for manceuvring purposes prevailed, 
and, though vessels of three, four or even five banks were still 
built, the great majority did not rise above two banks. In the 
war with the Vandals {a.d. 440-470) we hear of ships of a 
single bank, with decks above the rowers. The.se, we are told, 
were of the type which at a later date were called Dromons 
(jpi/uuvcs) in allusion to their speedy qualities, a name which 
gradually superseded the Lihumian, as indicating a man-of-war. 
During the following centuries the Mediterranean was the scene 
of constant naval activity. The rise of the Mussulman power, 
which by a.d. 825 had mastered Crete and Sicily, made the 
maintenance of their fleet a matter of first importance to the 
emperors of the East, and as the Arab inroads became more 
threatenmg, and piracy more rife, so the necessity of improving 
their galleys as regards speed and armament became more and 
more pressing. It was during this period, and that very largely 
by the Arabs, that a great advance was made in the employment 
of what we should call artillery. The use of Greek fire and of 
other detonating and combustible mixtures, launched by siphons 
or in the form of bombs thrown by hand or machinery, led to 
various devices by way of protective armour, such as leather 
or felt casing, or woollen stuffs soaked in vinegar, and all such 
contrivances tended gradually to alter the clinracler as well 
as the equipment of the war vessel. 

During the same period the rise and growth of the Venetian 
republic mark the entrance on the scene of a new seafaring 
and shipbuilding power. 

Meanwhile, the northern seas were breeding a new terror. 
In the 5th century the Roman fleet which guarded the narrow 
entrance into the British Channel had disappeared. The 
Frankish power gradually established itself in Gaul. But 
behind the Franks still fiercer races, born to the use of oar and 
sail, were gathering for the invasion of the west and south. 
For a while it seemed as if the empire consolidated by Charle¬ 
magne would be able to withstand their inroads. Yet even in 
the year of his coronation (a.d. 800) the piratical Northmen 
had carried their ravages as far as Aquitaine. Charlemagne 
oiganized a naval force at Boulogne and at Ghent. But, though 
in alliance with the kings df Mercia and Wessex, he had not tlmt 
control of the Channel which the possession of both shores had 
given to the Romans. The ships o^he Vikings, propelled by oar 
and sail, were seagoing vessels of Ogexcellent type. They were 
of various sizes, rai^^ from the of about 30 oars to ask 
or skeid with 64 oars and a crew of 240, and to the still larger 
dreki or dragon boats, and the famous snehkjur or serpriits, 
said to be represented oh the Bayeux tapestry. Of these vesMii 
we have fortunateb', ffiong^ d the smaller claas, a typical 
instance in the <weIl-lmown Viking ship discovered in 1880 in a 
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tcmb-moiuid at Gekatad near OnistiahM, of NriiidKtiie diaeaMhns 
are given as: length 78 fti> beam ifi it. 7 m., di^ 5 
with high stem and stern; dinlnediaite of ou thnii]|Bu^ 
with ifiioan on el6>er side. Of. this tyfie were the vtMeumrge 
and small which bad by the 9th centi^ or even eariier fotuid 
their wav into the Meditermnean. Such were the fleets wbklt 
continually infestad the northern and weatem coasts of Gan^ 
carrying swarms of the fierce Northmen who eventuahy came tei 
.stay, and gave their name to the pdhion of Neustria t^ch they 
had wrest^ from the Frankish king (91a). If, as is probable, 
the Danen-who invaded Ei^lond us^ the same class of vessel, 
Alfred the Great must, according to the Saxeu Ckrtmdk, be 
credited with improvements in construction, which enabled 
him to defeat them M sea (897). He built, we are t(fldj vessels 
twice as long as those of the swifter, steadier and hig^i 
some of them for 60 oars, am^Br his own design, not. following 
eitlier the Danish or Frisian 

While the northern seas were thus full of ax^tivity and conflict, 
there was little repose in tiie Mediterranean. The emperors tA 
the West do not seem to have maintained their fleets or naval 
stations as they had been of old. Ravenna and Misenum 
were shorn of their ancient glories. But in the East things were 
different. There, as we have said, it was fully perceived that 
the maintenance of the empire depended upon sea power. The 
Tactica of the Emperor Leo (886-911), followed by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959), give us full details as to the ex¬ 
position of a Byzantine fleet and its units. Dromons of two sizes 
and of two banks of oars are described, and, besides these, 
smaller Dromons of great speed are referred to as “ galleys or 
single-banked ships." In all these the rule was still " one oar, 
one man,” but the way was being prepared for improvements 
by which the medieval galley, still preserving a comparatively 
low freeboard, was enaWed to equal or to surpass the many- 
banked vessel in speed, while it was gradually adapted to cany 
greater weight and mote powerful means of offence. 

The medieval man-of-war wa^kssentially a one-banked vessel 
(/tovoKpoTov), but the use of longer oars or sweeps todc the place 
of the smaller paddling oars of the ancient vessel, and altered 
greatly the angle at which the oars reached the water. It was 
the increase in the length and weight of the oar, repairing for its 
efficiency greater power than that of one man, which led to the 
employment of more than one man to an oar. With the longer 
oar the necessity arose of placing the weight at a greater distance 
from the power applying the lever. TTiis was gained by the 
invention of the apostis, which was practically a framavork 
standing out on each side of the hull and running pandlel to 
it; a strong external timber, in which the thowls, against wtuch 
the oars were rowed, were set. By this means it become pesiible 
not only to arrange the oars horizontally, in sets of three or 
more of different lengths (alia zenzile), instead of in banks one 
above the other obliquely, but still further to make an raaovation, 
unknown to the andents, which, while greatly inexeas^ the 
length and substance of the oar, and its leverage, applied the 
strength of three or four men (or even up to seven with the 
larger galleys and galleasses) for the motive power of each 
blade. As time went on oajj^of from-30 to 50 ft. come intovogue, 
the inboard portion of which was about one-third of the length; 
and furnished with handles {mantUts) attached to. the loom, 
while the men for each oar were airranged in steps (alia scaloccio). 

It must not be imagined that these developments, took place 
all at once, or that any improvements in building, at in the 
meriiod of propulsion, were generally adopted but by stow degrees. 
Moreover, as commerce inedksed and merchant vessels gatoqd 
in size, the necessity of being able to defend themselves agiunit 
piiatix^ attacks became more and more cogent, a necesaity 
whidi ultimately led the way to the supersession of the galley 
by the sailing vessel. Yet the galley for centuries, especioBy 
in the Mediterranean, maintained Us place as the ship of war 
par exotUmee, even when mixed fleets of gidleys and saUtng 
vessels were not uncommon. In the Atlantic and northern 
seas it was less on Mdence, though even with the Spamsh Armada 
some galleys and galleasses were included in the invading firet, 
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•{ tfae OruMdat «M meof gnU activity in ahip- 
bMU^, in wbich the Venetians and the Genoese were tM 
laasiP^m the MeditcRanean, but the entenriae of England 
■Bdar Kicbard CoBur de Lion (1189-119^) Ihows tha* in die 
northern seat great efiorts were beuig made in the same direction, 
with the undated result that the Englidi nation became more 
familiarized with the tea, and more ei^r for maritime adventure. 
Ridiard’t fleet which sailed from Itotmouth consisted of 110 
vessels, and its total in thCfMediterranean after reinforcement 
amounted to 2^ vessels. Amoi^ these were Busses, or Dromons 
of large size, with masts and sails, Ships of burden auAstriremes. 
Nor were the Saracens without great vessels, if thTstory of 
Richard’s destruction of a three-masted vessel, carrying rein¬ 
forcements to Acre, on board of which there were no less than 
1500 men, be true. The attaclM^ swarm of galleys upon the 
great ship as she lay becalmet^^Bs almost like tbe attack of 
a swarm of torpedo boats upoiwBsabled battleship to-day. 

The whole period of the Crusades was, as regards naval matters, 
one of mixed fleets, in which the sailing vessels were mcntly 
merchant vessels armed for fighting purpws. The efiect d 
the Crusades upm the seafaring races of northern Europe was 
that the revelation of the East and its traffic quickened their 
desire for adventure in that and other directions. Hence 
rivalries between them and the Mediterranean sea powers, and 
consequent improvement in sea-going vessels and in scaman- 

a ). The steering ride-paddle gradually disappears, and the 
der slung at the stem becomes the usual means of directing 
the vessel’s course. The merchant vessels when prepared for 
war have fore-oastles and stem-castles (compare the Roman 
<tirm)erected on them, of which the one survives in name, and 
the other in the quarter-deck of modern times. But a change 
was at hmd which was destined to affect ail classes, from the 
galley with its low freeboard to the alto propugnactda of the 
great sailing vessels. 

The invention of gunpowder, and the consequent use of cannon 
on board diip, was the cause offrnny new departures in building 
and armaments. In the galleys we find guns mounted in the 
bows, and broadside on the upper deck, en barbette, firing over 
the bulwarks. Soon, however, the need of cover suggested 
portholes cut for the guns, just as in the ancient galleys t&y had 
been cut for the oars. The desire to carry many guns kd to 
many alterations in build, such as the tumble-home of the sides, 
and the desire for speed to many improvements in rig, as well 
as to an increase in the immber of masts and consequently 
larger spread of sail. About 1370-1.180 French, Venetians and 
SpansU'di are using the new artillery in action, and the piolicy 
of maintaining a navy composed of sailing vessels built for the 
purposes of war, and not merely of armed merchant ships 
impreswd for the emergency, soon began to take efiect. 

in EngUuid Henry V. (141.3) built large vessels for his fleet, 
“ great ritipj cogs, carradrs, ships, barges and ballingers,” 
some at which were of nearly 1000 tons, but the generality from 
^0 tO' 5*0 tons. In the liU of his fleet no galleys seem to be 
included. Meanwhile in the soutli the type of vessel called 
“ caravel ” was being developed, in whuch Portuguese and 
Spaniards dared the Atlantic and r^e their great discoveries. 
It was in a vessel of this kind tlwt tiolumbus (1492) sought to 
reach the: Indies by a western route.’ She was but little over 
a3o tons when fully laden. Her forecastle overhung the stem 
by nearly 13 ft. Aft she had a half deck and a quarter deck. 
Her total length was isfl ft., her beam nearly 26 ft. She had 
three’masts and a bowsprit. Her fore and main masts were 
^uoiwrigged, but the tiazeen tuf a lateen sail. The vessels 
in which Vasco da Gama first doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
(11497) were of the same type but larger. The ship of Jbhn 
Cabot (1497) in which he discovered Newfoundland must have 
been much smaller, as he had a crew of only eighteen men. 

Among the results of these world-famous voyages and die- 
ossntries was naturally a great inonase in maritime ^venture. 


’ S* Sir G. V. Hohnes, Ancieat and Modern Skips, 1 . 87, to 
wUeh til* writer Is indebted for many of tiw detaib ooacemkiK 
modem vi ali h, .; 


In England during the'Tudor times n great advance Jn.ship- 
building is obtervable. Henr^ VIL with hie itew ships, the 
“ Regent ” ancT the “ Sovereipr,” and: Henry VIII. witit his 
“ Henpf Grace k Dieu,” or " Great Harry," both came abreast 
of their times, but it .k worthy of notice ^t the French tiiea, 
as well as at a later pOTod, were providwg the best modeb far 
naval arcihitecture. These big ships were armed at first with 
’’ serpentines,” and later with cannon and culverins. The re¬ 
presentations of them show several tiers of guns, four or even 
five masts, and enormous structures by way of forecastles and 
deck-houses aft. As regards merchant vessels, the Genoese 
and the Venetians during the 15th and i6th centuries carried 
out great ipiprovements. The “ carracks ’’ of the 16th century 
often reached as much as 1600 tons burden. There is a record 
of a Pcirtuguese carrack captured by the English, of wbich t^ 
dimensions reached 165 ft. in length and 47 ft. in beam. She 
carried 3* pieces of brass ordnance and between 600 and 700 
passengers. "The Spanish Armada (1588) was composed of 132 
vessels, of which the largest was alfout 1300 tons-and 30 under 
100 tons. Four galleys and four galleasses accon^ianied the 
fleet. The opposing fleet consisted of 197 vessels of which only 
34 Iwlonged to the royal navy. Of these the largest was the 
“ Triumph ’’ of about 1000 tons. The “ Ark,” the flagship of 
the English admiral, was of 800 tons, carrying 55 guns. Among 
the armed mercliant vessels employed with & fleet was thSe 
’■ Buonaventure,” the first English vessel that made a successful 
voyage to the Cape and India. The result to England of the 
defeat of the Spaniards was a great increase of mercantile 
activity. Merchants, instead of hiring Genoese or Venetian 
carracks, began to prefer building and owning home-built ships, 
and though the foreign merchant vessels appear to have been on 
a larger scale, yet, as sea-going craft, the English-built ships 
certamly lield their own. We hear also during this period of 
many improvements in details, such as striking topmasts, the 
use of chain pumps, the introduction of studding, topgallant, 
sprit and top sails, also of the weighing of anchors by means 
of the capstwi, and the use of long cables. In the mcn-of-war 
the lower tier of guns, wlxich, as in the galleys, had been carried 
dangerously near the water-line, began to be raised. This im¬ 
provement, however, does not seem to have been adopted in the 
English ships till after the Restoration. Meanwhile, in the 
Mediterranean tlie galley was stiU in vogue, being only partially 
superseded by the great galleasses, six of which are recorded 
to have taken part in the battle of Lepanto (1571), in wbich the 
Vraetians and their allies employed no less than 208 galleys 
with single banks and long sweeping oars. The contrast between 
the conditions and the character of the vessels used in this l»ttle 
and those engaged in the case of the Spanish Armada is interesting 
and instructive as typical of the different development of naval 
power in the inland and the open seas. 

During the 17 th centurj’ the expansion of trade and the increase 
of mercantile enterprise were incessant. The East India Company 
organized its fleet of armed vessels of about 600 tons, and fought 
its way through Portuguese obstruction to the Indian coast. 
The Dutch were also competing for the trade of the East and 
the West, and formed similar companies with this object in 
view. Conflicts owing to commercial rivalry and international 
jealouries were inevitable. Hence in the British navy the con¬ 
struction of large vessels such as tlie “ Prince Royal ” and the 
“ Sovereign of the Seas ” (see Rigging), which may be con¬ 
sidered os among the earliest types of the modem wo^en man- 
of-war. English oak afforded the best timber for shipbuilding, 
and skilful naval architects, such as Phineas Pett, succeeded 
in constructing the kind of sea-^oii^ war vessel which eventually 
gave England the superiurite m its struggle with other naval 
powers in this and t^ folmwing century. 'This, hewever, was 
by no means easily gained. The Dutch and the French were not 
slack in the budding of merchant vessels and men-of-war. The 
capture of vessels from time to time on either side served to 
enWge the area of in^irovement and to assist in the progress 
of the art of construction. The French navy, especially, und« 
the fostering care of Colbert, was greatly strengthened. During 
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the iBth^ce^ury it was constant^ found that the dineniions 
of, FrenA a^ exceeded those rf &itiah ahm of the same 
date, and that French vessels were superior m speed. This 
led from nttie to time to an increase of the measurements 
of the vanous classes of vessels in the British navy. These 
were now rated according to the numb« of guns which they 
were constructed to carry. 

A 9o-gmi ship of the hne at the beginning of the i8th century 
averaged 164 ft. in lei^ of gun deck, 47 ft. beam, and atout 
1570 tons, while the fri^tes now ran to iso ft. with 34 ft beam 
and from 600 to 700 tons. These dhtMiuions, however, were 
not always maintained, and towards the middle of the century 
the Admiralty seem to have recognized the consetjuenainferioritv 
of their ships. The famous and ill-fated “Royal George,’’ 
launched in 1756, was Hie result of an effort to improve the line- 
(rf-battle ship of the period. She was 178 ft in length, 52 ft. 
in beam, was of over 2000 tons, and carried 100 guns and a crew 
of 750 men. The “ Victory," Nelson’s flagship, was built nearly 
ten years later. Her dimensions were 186 ft., 52 ft, 2162 tons, 
and she carried roo guns. During the same period frigates, 
which were cruisers carrying their armament on one deck, 
were built to carry 32 or 36 guns, but in this class also the French 
cruisers were superior in speed and of huger dimensions. The 
remainder of the 18II1 century and the beginning of the 19th 
witnessed a continuous rivalry in naval architecture, the French 
and Spanish models being constantly ahead of the Britisl^in 
dimensions and armament. In the American war (1812) the 
same disparity as regards dimensions became apparent, and the 
English frigates, and sloops used as cruisers, were generally 
outclassed, and in some instances captured, 1 ^ American vessels 
of their own rate. This as usual led to the construction of 
larger vessels with greater speed, and though, after the con¬ 
clusion of tte long war, the activity of the royal dockyards 
slackened, yet the great three-dedcers of the last period, 
before the adoption of steam power, had reached a length of 
over 200 ft., with more than 55 ft. beam, and over 3000 tons. 

Meanwhile the mercantile navies of the world, but more 
especially of England, had hugely increased. The East India- 
man, as the armed vessels of the East India Company were called, 
really performed the functions of merchant vessel, passenger 
ship, and man-of-war. But, where there was no monopoly, 
competition soon quickened the development of trading vessels. 

The Americans with their fast-saili^ “ clippers ’’ again taught 
the English builders a lesson, showing that increased length in 
proportion to beam gave greater speed, while admitting of 
lighter rigging in proportion to tonnage, and of economy as 
regards tl^ numbn u men required to work the ship. The 
English sliipyards were for a long time unequal to the task of 
producing vessels capable of competing with those of their 
American rivals, and their trade suffered accordingly. But 
after the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 1850 things improved, 
and we find clippers from A^deen and from the Clyde beginning 
to hold their own on the long voyi^es to China and elsewhere. 

At this epoch B;team power appears in use on the scene, and 
the period of great wooden vessels closes with iron and steel 
taking their pli^ in the construction of the hulls, while the sail 
gives way to the paddle and the screw, 
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Gteser, O* rt nanaii veterum: Idem, J3as Model eitut atheuischen 
FdnfreikenscMpes {Pentere) aus der Zeit Alexanders des Grossen im 
KSnigiichen Museum lu Beftin ; Idem, Die Gemmen des Kiniglichen 
Museums su Berlin mit Darsteliungen antiker Schtffe ; Idem, Die 
dttetlen ScJh^tdarsteliungen msf emtihen MUnxen ; A. Cartauld, La 
Triire atUnunue ; Bceusing, Die Nautili der Allen; Smith, Voyage 
and SUpwreck of St Paul; C. Torr, Ancient SUps. 2 . For medieval 
and modem shipping: —A. Jal, ArdUologie navale and Gloeeaire 
naulique; Judea de la Gfavim, Demurs Jours de la marine 4 ram« 
(Paris, iffffs); Fincati, L» Triremi ; C. de la RonciSre, Hittoire'de la 
marine franpeue ; Iduquis de FoMn, Bateaux et naoiree; W. Laird 
Clowes, Tie Royal Navy, W. S. Xindwy, Hielory of Merchant 
Siipp^ and Aneient Commeeca; Sir G. C. V, HoImM, ArteieHt and 
ModamSkepa.. (E-Wa:) 
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II. Hntiokv BUCK IimtoiKJcnoK er SnumnN 

Before steam was implied to the propul^oa of 
voyage i^rom Grea» Britain to America lasted lot somp weeks: 
at the beginning of t^e aoth century the time had beonjeediicpd 
to about si4 days, and in tpio Uie fastest vessels coiild do it 
m four and a h^ days. Similarly, thp voyage to Austtali^ 
which took about thirteen weeks, wwl been reduced to. thir^ 
days or lew. The fastest of the jailing tea-clippers i^uiiod 
*“Out t l^ months to bring the early teas from Cnma to Great 
Britain j||| 1910 they were brought to London by, the orthnary 
P. & 0 .^ ' ■ ' . . 
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ice in five weeks. Atlantic liners now run between 
England and America which maintain speeds of and a6 knots 
over the whole course, os compared with about la knots before 
the introduction of steam. The accommodation in the modern 
passenger ships is palatial cona|i||j^ with that in the correspond¬ 
ing wooden sailing ships of the'middle of the 19th centur>'. 

The changes from stul power to steam power for propulsion, 
and from wood to iron and steel for constructkmaf purposes, 
proceeded together, though at first very slowly. The marine 
steam engine was at first a very imperfect motor, and the 
servic^ upon which steamships could be used to advantage 
were, in cons^uence, much restricted. Thete was, moreow, 
a national prejudice against the substitution of iron for “ the 
Wooden Walls of Old England.’’, 

It is recorded that an iron boat, intended apparently for 
passenger service, was built and launched on the river Foss, 
in Yorkshire, in 1777, and shortly afterwards iron 
was used for the shell plating of lighters for canal ^ 

service. One of these, having its shell constructed 
of plates five-sixteenths of an inch thick, was built 
near Birmingham in 1787. About the same time parts of wooden 
ships began to be replaced by iron, the first being beam knees. 
Early in the 19th century iron “ diagonal riders ’’ for providing 
the longitudinid strength were introduced by Sir Robert Seppings, 
and from this period down to thcjiresent day iron strengthenings 
for resisting both transverse and longitudtiial strains tuve been 
generally used in wooden ships. The introduction of iron ae 
a recognized material for ship construction is often given as. 
dating from 1818, when the lighter “Vulcan ” was built on the 
Mohl^nd canal, near Glasgow. 

Among the early objections were: (1) from its weight iron 
could not be expected to float, and was therefore unsuitable for 
the construction of a floating body ; (2) when a ship constructed 
of this material grounded and was exposed to bumping on a shore, 
the bottom would be easily perforated; (3) the bottom could 
not be preserved from fouling by wee^ and barnacles; and 
(4) the iron affected the compass, making it untrustworthy, 
if not useless. Gradually, however, the material made its wa^, 
and the objections to it proved to be for the most pari untenabw. 
Objection (i), although often repeated, was proved to involve 
a fallacy. With regard to objection (s) it was found that iron 
ships might ground and be subjected to a great deal of bumping 
and rau^ usage without being destroyed, and that, on the wMe, 
they were better off in thii^respect tim wooden ships. On more 
than one occasion when iron and fooden ships were stranded 
t<^ether by the same gale and in mproximately the same circum¬ 
stances, the iron ships were got off, and, apart from local injury, 
were found to be little the worse for the grounding, while the 
wooden ships were either totally wrecked, or, if got off, were 
strained to such an extent as to be beyond repair. The power 
of resistance of iron ships to the strains produced by grounding 
received, in 1846-1847, a remarkable confirmation in cminexion 
with the grounding of the "toat Britain,” rfie first lan;e screw 
steamer built of iron. This ship had been initiated b,v, aiid 
built under the supervision of, Mr I. K. Brunei, who bad bestowed 
much BttentKMi upon the details of her construction. In x84fi 
she ran ashore in Wndrum Bay, in Inland, and settled on two 
detached roda; and although she remained agrinind fbr eleven 
months, ii^Iuding a whole winter, she was subsequeptly got off 
and repaired, and afterwards did good service. As regards (a), 
the fouling of the bottom, this evil, althou|di preventable. 
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caa |» la«wiMd matoMljr by frequent chwi^ and fepaintung, 
pnntMed^ of coune, that docks are available. The fooith 
objeffidn, the effect ot iron on the compaw^ was veiv serious. 
Am exmnimenting with the ‘'ftainbow ” a,t Deptford ind the 
" Ironsides ’’ at X.ivdipool, Sir G. B. Airy in 1839 read a paper on 
the sui^ect h^m the Royal Society, and the rules which he gave 
for the conection of the error caus^ bv the iron at once beciune 
the guide for future practice. Besides the above, a further 
obje^on was raised which'implied only to warships, namely, 
the nature of the damage which would be done to a^^on ship 
by the enemy’s shot; this also was found to be tfBaerious, 
when proper appliances were supplied, than the d«fege done 
in the same circumstances to a wooden ship. Thus during the 
Chinese War in 184J the "Nemesis,” an iron vessel, was able to 
repair her damage from shot in ^enty-four hours at the scene 
of the fight, while some woodin'ships had to go to Bombay, 
the nearest port at which repairs could be carried out. 

Steel, as a materia] for shipbuilding, was introduced under 
modem conditions of manufacture during the years i87o~i875. 
. ... It is a homtwneous metal, stronger than iron, and of 
a mote uniform and more trustworthy character. 
TStZ quality is to a considerable extent independent of 
the skill of those employed in its manufacture, whereas 
hun is produced by a laborious and unhealtby process, and is 
largely dependent for its qual&y on the skill of the workmen. 
Among the advantages which experience has proved iron and 
steel to possess over wood for the purposes of ship construction 
are: (r) the structure of the ship hu less weight; (2) it has 
greater durability; (3) the requisite general and local strengths 
are much more easily obtained. 

The importance of the first of these advantages can scarcely be 
overstated. The ptimary object of a particular ship is to carry cargo 
or passengers, or both, from place to place, at a given sp^ (in tlie 
case of a warship, the annament, ammunition, armour, &c., constitute 
the weight to be carried): and since at the maximum draught at 
which the vessel tsan properly and safely proceed on her passage the 
totalweight of vessel, cargo, Ac., cfcaplete. must beadefinite quantity, 
namely, the weight of the water displaced by the ship, it follows that 
the less the weight required for the structure of the ship, the greater 
is that available for the casgp, Ac. 

As to duiabUity, in wooden ships the chief source of deterioration is 
dry-rot, in iron or steel ships the wasting of the surfaces, especially 
of such portions of the outer surfaces of the bottom plating as are 
frequency left bare of paint and exposed to the sea, and of the inner 
sunacas of the bottom in machinery spaces, Ac. If dry-rot can be 
prevented, the life of the wooden ship will be leugthened; so also will 
the hfe of the iron or steel ship if the surfaces can be kept covered witii 
paint, to prevent the comxdve action of air and water. With both 
wood and iron or steel ships, if the parts which have become deterior¬ 
ated can be removed and replaced, tide is usually worto doing when 
Iha deteitoration is only local. At the end of the 18th century the 
pteservatioo of wood was not so well understood as it is at toe present 
day, and teak, one of toe most durable of woods, was, in Great 
Britain at‘least, httle known. The ships for the Roytil Navy as then 
Goaetiucted were only eicaectod to be available for service some 
fifteen or twmity years. The ships built for toe East India Com¬ 
pany nude, on an average, four voyages, which occupied eight 
yearv. This at one tone was considered the vessel’s fife, so far 
a*' toe Company’s service was concerned: but subenquentiy, if 
on «immina,tion at toe explcation oPthat time they appeared 
worth repMrmg, this wasg|dnne, apd they were allowed to 
make two more voyage. It was unusual for one of these ships 
to make more than six voyages; after tois they weie sold or 
buken up. 

In certain ew ee , however, aMps lasted a considerable length of 
time : a number o( veaselt built in toe lyto century continnedIn toe 
service of tec Royal Navy until toe middle of toe i8to century, though 
with a reduced number of guns, and specimens of toe old wooden 
battleshlpe which served in toe fleet in the earlier part of the last 
ceatuty are etiU to be found in toe naval and other ports as training 
veaselt, bo^tal stops, Ac. The best-known example it Nelson's 
'■ Victory” (fig. i,Plate XIH.). Uuddownin 1759,she had been afloat 
40 yean befote She took pan in ton battle of Trafalgar, and to-day 
flies the flag of the commander-in-cMef at Portemouto. Of small 
wooden merehant vcMels then are iMtancet of the attninment of very 
lemarkabie aM Uoyd'e Register lor 1909-1910 shows one atil^ 
vesse l , the ” Olivia ’’jof 94 tons, as haviu beeu buiU as early at in 
tStq, two vessels built in the ’twenties, and twelve built between 1830 
and 1840. The caniv brig ” BrotbOrfy Love,” of Sonto Shields, was 
ovwoMdmndted yean old whaa toe waa fasokan up; and toe 
s oh eo n ee" Belly,'' btoltto 1605, waaetilleaitomjn 1908; aai^waa 
toe brig ” Hvalfisken," built at Catmar m Sweden in i8o>. The 


dfan e n e to i toBf'tte tot* veead are; length, 88 ft 8 in.; feaadto at ft 
8*^. *4 7 i»;: and herjroee tonnage, aw! The 

QldaatveaaelAflqatmwiownaeawttobatfaelSmiahelnMj^ /yMi^ ntie" 
—a small wooden tailing vessel bniltin iTasand still emotovad in the 
coasting trade of Denmark. This vessel u 52 ft. fl in. kmg la ft 8 m 
beam, f ft 8 in, depth in hold and of 33 tols grtw 

Tn toe oases of these very oM wooden vessels it toouM be re- 
membe^ that many portions of the original structnies have been 
repU«d ^ conta^ repairs. We haveless experiance eonoeming 
the life of iron and steel ships when taken care of,and in most instance 
stops have been condemned and broken up only because they were 
o^leto: but after twenty or even forty years' service, those parts 
which by accident or intention bad remained properly cornea “-a 
protected were found very little the worse for wear. Thus t^ ini..r 
surtax of toe outside plating of such vessels, coated with cement 
.ifi ®s good condition as when the ships were 
tot built. The bulls of many of the eaily iron vessels still afloat a« 
known to ba in excelleat conditiasi. The ” Himalaya,” an iron i-rtsuil 
o*. 3453 tons and 700 li.p., 6 guns, length 340 ft. 5 in., bteadto 46 ft. 
2 m., depto 24 ft., built^ Mare of Blackww in 1833 for toe P. A O. 
Steam Packet Co., and purchased by toe Admiralty, was actively 
^ployed, chiefly as a troop-stop, until i8g6, when she was converted 
into a coal depot, it being found that her plating and framing were 
almost ^ good as new. Known as ” C. 60,'* she seemed hkely in 1910 
to survive for many years in her new service. The " Warrior 
^ first British iron battleship, built in 1861, was converted into a 
floating workshop forty years later at l^rtsmouth, where in 1910 
she was known as " Vernon III." The huU and framing of the vessel 
were toon practic^y as sound as when tot put togetoer. Experi¬ 
ence up to 1910 with veasels built of mild steel indiwtes that ti'is is 
more liable to surface corrosion than iron, especially where exposed 
to toe action of bilge water and coal 'ashes in boiler rooms. Some 
owners on this account require the plating for the tank tops under 
the boilen to be of iron in vessels otherwise built of mild steel al¬ 
though toe iron is inferior in strength and costs more than the nuid 
steel. 

That general and local strength are more easily obtained in an iron 
or steel ship than in a wooden one follows partly from toe fact that 
the weight required for the structure is less in the former toan in toe 
latter, and also from tlie fact that iron and steel are more suitable 
materials ior the purpose. They can be obtained in almost any 
desired shape, the parts can be readily united to one another with 
comparatively little loss of strength, and great local strength can be 
provided in very litUe space. 

For some purposes, and in some markets, wood is still in favour. In 
scientific expeditions to the Polar regions, it is of the highest import¬ 
ance to avoid any disturbance of the compass, and this can be ensured 
by cona^cting the vessel of wood, with metal fastenings. The 
“ Fram," built in 1892 for Nansen’s Arctic expedition, waa of wood, 
her outside planking, in toee thicknesses, amounting in the aggregate 
to from 24 in. up to 28 in.; she was 117 ft. .long, rigged as a three- 
masted schooner, and provided with auxiliary machbiery working a 
screw propeller. The America," fitted out for the Ziegler expedi¬ 
tion to toe North P<de,was an old Dundee whaler (toe “ Esquimaux ”), 
and was reported to be still a ' stout" ship with timbers as sound as 
on the dav they were put in thirty-six years before. She is 157 ft. 
long, 29i ft. beam, igj ft. deep, net tonnage 466; her engines have a 
noininal horse-power of 100, and she has a lining screw. In 1901 the 
■' Discovery,” a wooden vessel, 172 ft. in length, was built at Dundee 


in 1910 me 1 erra Nova (Plate I., fig. 2), a wooden Dundee whaler, 
187 ft. long, barque-rigged and fitted with auxiliary steam power, 
which had already seen service in the Far South, carried to the 
Antarctic regions an expedition also led by Captain Scott. Some 
wooden sailing vessels arc still built in the United States and 
employed in the coasting and other trades. One of these, tte 
" Wyoming," the largest wooden sailing vessel ever built, was 
launched in December 1909 at Bath. She was a six-masted schooner 
350 ft. long, 30 it. wide and 30 ft. deep. Wood is also in favour 
for most of toe large and palatial river steamers of toe western 
states of America. 

Some progress had been made in the introduction of steam 
propulsion before the end of the 18th century, butsram 
the advance became more rapid in tl* 19th. Intoa«ws»- 
the early steam vessels paddle-wbaels oidy were used for 
propidsioa. 

In 1801-1802 the " Charlotte Dnndas,” one of toe earliest steam 
vessels, was constroeted by Symington in Scotland. She proved 
her capability for towing pusposes on the Forth and Clyde canal. 
Fulton now made his expenmente in France, and after vintlng Scot¬ 
land and witnessing the succesa of the " Charlotte Dnndas,” con* 
struoted the " Clennout " on toe East Hudson liver in America in 
1807. The engines ior this veaael wore obtained inhn Boulton A Watt, 

. . .—e . . . .. . . . 

I, A very'compiitehceonnt of this v eaae l was given by her rlmigner. 
Mr W..E, Smith, C.B., in the TrantacHom of Ui ImH Mi aa of Navil 
ArehUteb (1903). 
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oi Eofland- Sbe tan u,« MaMofer boat between New York and I 
Albany, ana at the end of her second season proved too small I 
Ua the crowd that thronged to take passage in her. In i8og the 
" Fhodnix “ made the pa i say from Hoboken, in New Jeney, to 
PbiladeUiia, and iras tank the hrat steamer to make a sea voyage, 
in .i8m. began running his steamer " Comet,” with passengers, 
between Glasgow, Greenock and Helensburgh; the was 4a it. tong, 

II ft. broad, 5l ft. deep, and her engine bad one cylinder ti in. m 
diameter, with d l6-in. stroke. Owing to Uie success achieved by 
these and other vessels in America and Great Britain, steanKrs toon 
began to make their wpearance on many of the principal rivers of 
the world. Early in 1814 there were hve steamboats on the Thames, 
and the steamboat ” Margery," built on the Qyde, was brought 
through the Forth and Clyde canal and round by the east coast to 
the Thames. In the tame year a writer in the Gititieman'i Mafotitu 
was able to say: “ Most of the principal rivers in North America 
are navigated by steamboats; one of them passes 2000 m. on the 
great river Mississippi in twenty-one days, at the rate of 5 m. an hour 
against the descenmng Current." In teifi the first steam passenger- 
boat ran across the English Channel from Brighton to Havre, and a 
line of steamers was started to run between New York and New 
London. All of these vessels were built of wood; but m 1820 the 
fiiBt iron steamship, the " Aaron Manby," was constructed and 
employed in a direct service between London and Paris. In 1822 a 
return was made to the House of Commons showing the times 
occupied by steamers as compared with sailing vessels on some thirty 
rrtaating routes; Hie average speed given for steamers in the best of 
these was from eight to nine knots, while the average time taken 
varied from one-half to one-sixth (or even less) of the time taken by 
the sailing vessels. 

Steam vessels were employed at a v«w early date upon the mail 
services, for besides being very much quicker tl^ the sailing vessels, 
they were practically independent of the direction of the wind, and 
to a considerable extent of the weather; consequently the regularity 
of their passages contrasted very favourably with the irregular times 
kept by the sailing vessels. The mail service across tlie Irish Channel, 
between Holyhead and Dublin, was especially uncertain in the days of 
the sailing packets, frequently occupying three or four days, and 
occasionauy as much as seven and nine days. All this was altered 
when in 1821 the steamers " Royal Sovereign ” and " Meteor ’’ were 
placed on tlie service. The advantages were so apparent that steam 
mail packets between Great Britain and the Contmeut, and on many 
other services, were soon estabhshed. The mail boats Itad been for 
many years owned by the crown, but in 1833 the carrying of the 
mails to and from the Isle of Man, and between England and Holland 
and Hamburg, was entrusted to private companies. Marked im¬ 
provement in the services, and especially in the boats employed, 
resulted from the competition to secure the disbnction and other 
advantages of carrying His Majesty’s mails. An intermediate stage 
followed, extending over a comparatively short period, during which 
the crown still held many of the mail boats, wliile in a considerable 
number of cases the mail services were let to private companies. 
After this the British government abandoned altogether the pohey 
of being the owners of the boats, and the mail .services have since 

been competed lor by private companies. ^ 

The " Savannah ” was the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. 
She ran from Savannah to Liverpool in 1819 in twen^-five days, 
under steam, however, only for a portion of the time. She was bum 
at New York as a sailing ship, but before launching was fitted with 
steam power, the paddle-wheels being arranged to lie removed and 
placed on deck when not required. She was 130 ft, long, 26 ft . bro ad, 
ibA ft deep and of about 380 tons. The success of the ‘ Entermse 
of 470 tons, which made the voyage from London to Calcutta by me 
Cape of Good Hope in 1825 in 103 saiUng days is noteworthy. 1 he 
distance is 11,450 nautical mUes, and the vessel was under steam for 
64 days and under sail for 39 days. The steamer afterwards (1829- 
1830) made the trip between Bombay and Sues in 34 days, in further¬ 
ance of a scheme to reach the former place from London by tlie R«d 
Sea route. The year 1838 witnessed the sucdesslul transatlantic 
voyages of the steamers " Sirius ” and " Great Western. The latter 
ves^, built under the advice of I. K. Brunei, the engineer rf the 
Great Western Railway Company, was fte first stramer actually 
constructed for the transatlantic service. She was buUt of wood, her 
dimensions being-length 212 ft., breadth 35 i <*•. depth 23J ft- “d 
tonnage 1340 B.O.M.; and her total displacement on a draught of 
16 ft. 8 in. was 2300 tons. Although not originally built for the 
service, the " Sirius " was subsequent placed on it at the recom¬ 
mendation of Mr M'Gregor Laird of Birkenl^. This jesKl alro 
was built of wood, and was 178 ft. long, 25^ ft. br^, iSi ft. d^ 
and her tonnage was 703. Mr Laird's arguments m favour of placing 
the vessel on the transatlantic service throw light on the s^ming 
capabilities of vessels of that day. He pointed to the stromers 
'• btadee " and " Perth " making 11 m. per hour, in all weatters, 
winter and summer, fair and foul’'; and to the other vessels matong 
from' 10 to io| m. per hour. He based his estimate for the «J «1 
ouired on iSxt voynffe on a speed of lo m. per hour and a cw consutnp* 
Son of 30 tenT^day, wSS gave 323 tons for the whole v oi;a^- 
Finally, he allowed 800 tons, correspondmg to 
displacement kt 15 ft. load dran^t and at 11 ft. U^t draught, so 
that he had a ma^n of 273 tons for conttegencim 


Ail tlw v«iMk jiiag aumd prapeUad .tgr paddh^tMCl*. 
The setsw propukir had bean advocated a» aneiuis,af impulsion 
by many mventmm in England, France and America dunni .dm 
latter ludf of the ilth and the early part of tl)e iptb century; 

R numbm of. experiments had been made, but thm. 
hod not been brought to a successful issue, as no fuStmi 
suitable steam engine was availaUe for drwing the 
propeller. Benjamin Franklin, in 1775, •ttention to the im 
efficiency of side paddle-wheels as a means of propulsion, and 
proposed as an alternative to set the steam eiyine to punq> 
water in at the bow and force it out at the stem, the water passing 
along a trunk. In 1782 a boat 80 ft. long, fitt^ with this means 
of propulsion by James Rumsey, was driven at 4 m. w hour 
on the river Potomac, and a number of other vessels simitar^ 
fitted followed. In 1839 Dr Ruthven toidc out a patent for this 
method of propulsion in which the piston pump was replaced 
by a c^rifugfd pump ; and in 1865 the “ Nautilus,” a vessel 
of thist^pe, so impressed the British Admiralty of the day 
that an armoured gunboat—the “ Waterwitch ”—was provided 
with this system of propulskm. She was built of iron, 162 ft. 
long, 32 ft. broad, 13 ft. 9 in. deep, was double-ended and fitted 
with bow and stern rudders, but was otherwise similar to the 
armoured gunboat “ Viper ” built at the same time and fitted 
with a screw propeller. Many trials were carried out with the 
“ Waterwitch ” and “ Viper,” but the system adopted in the 
former was not repeated because of the great advances made in 
connexion with the screw propeller. 

Many useful experiments ^pear to have been carried out by 
Colonel John Stevens in the United States in the early years 
of the 19th century, but, although some beautiful 
models of propellers made by him still remain, the 
system was not generally adopted until its com¬ 
mercial possibilities were more successfully demonstmted by 
Captain John Ericsson—formerly an officer in the Swedish army 
—and F. P. Smith of England. Smith took out his patent for 
the propulsion of ships by means of a screw fitted in a recess 
formed in the deadwood, m May 1836, and in July of the same 
year Ericsson, then practising as a civil engineer in London, 
took out his patent. Small vessels were built and fitted by both 
inventors and both were tested in the Thames. In 1838 (Captain 
Robert F. Stockton, on behalf of the U.S. Navy, ordered two 
iron boats of Messrs Lairds of Birkenhead, to be supplied with 
steam engines and screw propellers of Ericsson’s design. The 
first boat was named the ” Robert F. Stockton, * and arrived 
at New York under sail early in 1839, with her machinery on 
board. The machinery was fitted in her at Bordentown, and 
under the name of “ New Jersey ” the boat afterwards served 
os a tow boat on the river Delaware. She was 70 ft. long, so ft. 
beam and 6 ft. 9 in. draught, and could steam about 10 m. an 
hour. Ericsson had the satisfaction of seeing his plans veiy 
largely adopted in the American Navy, but the mercantile 
marine adhered with great pertinacity to the paddle-wheel. 

Fincham, writing in 1851, says that in England engineers 
were reluctant to wbnit the success of the screw pngieller, and 
adds : “ A striking instance of prevailing disinclination to the 
screw propeller was shown on the issue of a new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in which the article on steam naviga¬ 
tion contained no notice whatever of the subject.” 

Smith, however, persevered, and with the assistance of tome 
influential people of the day—flo#bly Messm Rennie & Co.- 
formed the Skip Propeller Company, and in 1838 built the 
“ Archimedes,” a vessel of 237 tons burthen, to iUJustrate ^ 
value of the plan. The length of the vMsel was 106 ft. 8 in., 
breadth *i ft. 10 in., d^th in hold 13 ft., draught of water 
9 ft. 6 in., h.p. 80 nominal, but only 66 coPld be devdopfid. 
A speed al about yi knots could usually be maintained, but on 
one run of 30 m. under very favourable circumstances a speed 
of lo-q m. was reported. In 1840 sbe was placed at die disposal 
of the Admiralty for experiment, and the trials were favoutsbfy 
reported on. She afterwards passed into the hands of Brunei, 
who was to satisfied with the results of further trials the-t he 
modified the design of the “ Great Britain ” staanship ditii 









kland (iUs), •"<1 her with »laew propdter im^ of 
M «»i^utOy mtended. 11w Micceu Of tiut and 
MHe^/vtueli vm aufedent to laigeJy faflaence |nibUc (pinion 
in ftwour df the and the Admiraltji took the topottant 

f top of, budding the Rattler,” a veeiel ot 888 ton* and *oo H.P., 
to teet theeyetem. She was practically a repeat of the “ Alecto,” 
as far as her huB and the power of her machinery were concerned, 
hut she was propelled by a screw propeller, wbe^ die “ Alecto ” 
was propelled by paddle-wheek These vessels were tested 
ttget^ 'at sea in March 1845, when the “ Rattler ’’ proved the 
faster vessel; but the great test took place on Thursday, srd 
April following, when the two vessels were secured stern to stern, 
and it was found that srith the engines of both ships working at 
full power the " Rattier ” towed the “ Alecto " astern at a 
speea of si knotsA In a few years the screw almost entirely 
superseded thepaddle-wheel for war vessels, and in 1854, during 
the war with’ Russia, Great Britain possessed « scram steam 
fleet, ineluding all classes of ships, built of wood. V 
The performances of the Cr»«< IVtilem and other vessels 
had demonstrated that ships could traverse the oceans of the 
krorld by steam power alone, but great advance had to be 
made in the marine engine before the ordinary trade could be 
carried on by its means with economy. In the early marine 
engines only one cylinder was provided, and various 
employed for transmittii^ the power to 
paddle shaft; later came the oscillating cylinder 
engine and the diagonal engine, the latter being the type 
of paddle engine now most frequently adopted in Great Britain. 
With the introduction of the screw propeller the arrangements 
iMcarae much modified. At first the engines were run at com- 
paiarivelv low speeds, as in paddle-boats, gearing being supplied 
to give the Screw shaft the number of revolutions required, but 
dirrot-acting two-cylinder engines gradually replaced the geared 
engines. The compound engine was first adapted successfully 
to marine work by John Elder in 1854, and in time direct- 
acting vertical engines, with one high and one low pressure 
cylinder, became the common type for ail ships. Hie boiler 
pressure, moreover, in 1854, had bron raised to 42 lb per sq. in, 
He further change, accompanying still higher pressures of steam, 
from compound to triple-expansion engines was, like many other 
changes, foreseen and in some measure adopted by various 
workers at about riie same time, but the first successful applica¬ 
tion of the principle was due to Dr A. C. Kirk. In 1874 he fitted 
a three-crank triple-expansion engine in the Propontis. The 
boiler used proved a failure, but in i88a he fitted a similar set 
of engines m the Aberdeen, with a boiler pressure of 1251b, and 
the result was entirely successful. 

Continuous improvements have enabled engineers to produce 
machinery of less and less weight for the same power, and at 
the same time to reduce the spaces required for its accommoda¬ 
tion, the vibration due to the working of the ei^nes, and the 
consumption of fuel per horse power. For engines of high 
power, (Quadruple expansion has sometimes been adopted, 
while scientific methods of balancing have been employed, 
improved qualities of steel and bronze have been introduced, 
the rate of revolution has been increased, and forced lubrication 
fitted. In the boilers higher steam pressures have been used, 
superheating ill seme cases being resorted to; the rate of com¬ 
bustion has been accelerated by supplying air under pressure 
in the stokehold or in the fuAlaces, and in some cases by placing 
fans in the exhaust to draw the lur and products of combustion 
more npidfy thiaa^ the fires; the former being known as 
fonsd rkongfif and m latter as induced draught. In the Navy, 
wi& 'the view of saving weight, waten-tube boilers have been 
adoptod, but boifers of Ais type have not yet been generally 
fitted in the mercantile marine. Steam pressures now in common 
use vary froa'ioo to 180 Riperoq. in. m cargo ships; from 140 
to Mom<ia passenger ships,'indudi^ the lai^ Ariantx liners; 
from aio to 300 1b fat li^ warships where water-tube boilers 
a» tisid; wlw in deaCroyers aad other claasea of wamhips in 
'■ the eiialaai propeUar used by the ‘“Rattier'" is aow to tM rca 
to 4 he<VloMriaandA^Maeaaia. ' 


irhichsmaB tube water-tdbe bMleis toe used it varies from iSu to 
asplb per iq. in. / 

A century ago the reoq»»Gaitiag,.atosm engine was riowiy 
mtodng its way as a means of pi^iulsion as an amcBtsuiy to, 
or as a substitute for safl poWe^--the steton b«i^ pbta^ 
burning wood pr coal. In 1815 nine smaU steain vessel, 
having an aggregate tesinage of 786 tons, were built and registered 
in the United Kingdom; in 1825 24 steam vemels were twik, 
having an aggr^te of 3063 tons; in *835 86 vessels were built, 
having , an aggregate of 10,924 tons, b 1910 the reciprocating 
steam engine, after reaching a very high degree of perfection 
and universal adoption, was being l^ely replaced by the 
turUne, co^ was being replaced to a considerable extent by oil 
as a fuel for raising steam, and steam itself was being chal¬ 
lenged as a motive agent 1^ the development of tiie internal 
combustion engine. 

ni. Statistics 

For some years before 1870 tbo total tonnage of sailing ships 
built each year in the United Kingdom bad been about equal to 
that of steam ships, but then a great change took place; „ 

541 sailing vess^, amounting to 123,910 tons, were ®*"?,** 
added to the register of the United Kingdom, while 433 
steam ships, amounting to 364,Sbu tons, were added; the 
steam tonnage thus added tx^g nearly three times that of sailing 
vessels. A uniform rate of increase of production of steam vessels 
wasnn the whole maintained alter 1870, but, as will be seen by 
referring to Table I. and £g. 3, considerable fluctuations have 
occurred, the falling ofl in steam tonnage being simultaneous with 
increases of sailing tonnage apd vice versa down to 1893. The 
dotfed lines on fig. 3 show, approximately the average output for 
SO years of sailing and. steam tonnage separately and combined. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that uom i860 to 1893 the output 
of sailing tonnage fell from about 200,000 tons, per annum to 100,000 
tons; .during the later ‘nineties the falling off was more rapid, and 
between 1900 and 1910 the output varied between 15,000 and 30,000 
tons. 

The average tonnage of the sailing vessels built in the United 
Kingdom in i860 was 206 tons ; this increased with a fair 
degree of regularity to 532 .tons in 1S90, 749 tons in 1891 
and 963 tons in 1892, after which a rapid decrease took 
place, and by i8g8 the average size had fallen to 75 tons; f 

there were fluctuations after this date, but the average 
never rose above 1(13 tons; and these vessels are practically 
restricted to the coasting trade and pleasure purposes. 

Although the building of large sailing vessels of wood and steel 
bus almo^ ceased la the United Kingdom, the sizes of the largest of 
such vessels built abroad have continued to increase. Under the 
influence of the shipbuilding bounties granted in France between 
1895 and 1902 something like 150 sailing vessels of from 2ooo to 3500 
tons each were built, but few since. In Germany and in America 
a few large sailing vessels continue to be built. 

Lloyd's Register for 1841 gives a table of “ the Steam Vessels 
belooKiag to uigland, Scotland and Ireland in the years 1814 to 
1839," which shows that in 1839 there were 720 vessels 
of a total tonnage of 79,240 tons owned in the United 
Kingdom. Between 1839 and i8(x> considerable numbers 
of steam ships were built for various services, and the pro- ’ 
duction from 1800 is shown by fig. 3 and Table 1 . The tonnage 
added to the Register in i860 amounted to 93,590 tors, rising over 
four years to 293,140 tons in 1865; after a gmdu^ decline extending 
over three years to loo.ooo tons it again rose till 1872, when nearly 
500,000 tons were added. In 1876 it had fallen to about 200,000 
tons: then came the great rise extending to 1883, when it reached 
a maximum of 885,495 tons. A rapid decrease followed, and in 188& 
it had fallen practi^y to what it had been ten years before. In 
another three years the figure was again what it had been in 1883; 
and for a penod of seventeen years, with much smaller fluctuations 
than previously, great increases were maintained. In 1906 a maxi¬ 
mum of 1,428,793 ton.swas reached, when another rapid f^ occurred 
—over two years--the minimum reached being 600,637 tons in 1908. 

The fluctuations in output, ahown by fig. 3, sy nebronize approxi¬ 
mately with the improvements and depressions in trade. 

Tbs average tonnage of British steam vessels rose slowly from 
80 tons in 1815 to 102 tons in 1830, and to 473 tons in i860, reaching 
a maximum <4 1442 tons is 1882. During Uie next four 
years it fell gradually to 89O tons, risiog again to 1513 ■ 
toot in 1890, aad the average tonnage jiailt smee 1890 has mmh 
remained, with a certain amount of fluctuation, nearly Mm. 
ijoo tons. These figures may be takgn as roughly n^- 
tenting the avnags tannage of the ships prodnCM uiroqgboat the 
world: butas in these aveiages large numbers of compararively small 
vess el s arc included, the vast increase igi toe numbers of lar^sized 
vsswls wUeh have been finilt, especially during seceot years, is not 
adequately rspunented. Of the vessels built in 1890 omy i % ex¬ 
ceeded 8000 tods ia displsnement, wfieresa the vessels of over 8000 
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Table l.—Shewitig tie -V«i» 4 », Tomufe (fieau 
added to tie Jbfieter of 

; Wood and Composite,! 


SHIP 




Year. 

! Mode 

of 

Propulsion. 

1 

1800 

1; Sail . . 

t Steam . 

1865 

1! Sail . 

1^' Steam . 

1870 

f{ Sail . . 

y\ Steam 


O /i Sail . 

steam 

RRn ^ I * 

1880 

****5 y. Steam 

„ 1 1 Sail . 

■»y“ 1 Steam 

(, Soil . 
i [ steam 

„ f| Sail . 

\! steam 

(i Sad . 
t S<>3 ^ Steam 

(' Sail . 

J 804 ^ 

V, (; Sail . 

> S05 ^ I Steam 

„ , (1 Sail . 

l8.j6 gtpajll 

„ I Sail . 
‘»y 7 Steam 

‘SyS [' steam 

iSyy ij Steliii 

I Sad . 
“>o‘> \| Steam 

f : Sad . 
■y'’‘ steam 

Sail 


u 

r 


l<)Oi 


f. hail , 
■\! Stoa; 


( Sail . 
[1 steam 

f' Sail . 
»‘>‘H steam 


I 


f Sail . 
1905 Steam 


, /i Sail . 
190b ^ Steam 


No. 

7.H6 

49 

dob 

ilS 

47b 

5 » 

37 .i 

Oo 

3 


,AOb 

37 

14^ 


^5 

151 

19 

-7 

15U 

35 


i '^3 

33 


iwb 

20 


159 

04 


140 


142 


i 39 

Ob 


13 '’ 

45 


104 

110 


Gross 

Tonnage.* ' 

154.130 

7.050 

100,430 

5,780 

72, 97 '^ 

7 , 29 " 

46,060 

8,740 

18,159 
1 .779 

17.841 

2 . 7,11 

7.704 

1 * 3 ^^ 

b.S 4 i 

i , 2 l 2 

^> 37 ^ 

1 ,02b 

7 . 9*0 

1.551 

7.570 

I. I b T 

7 ) 5*9 

1.579 

7 . 5^9 

591 

»,J 17 

1,181 

8,815 

701 

7 ..542 

1.497 

8,718 

5,8oy 

7,82b 

1.470 

7.470 
' 4.098 

7 . 0 J 7 

4 .o,M 

8,620 
2 961 

7,962 

1,840 

. 1,731 

6,242 



Iron. 1 


Steely 


Totals. 


1 Gioa» { 

* 

Grow 


Gross 1 


' Tonnage. 1 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

3 * 

; M.299 ; 



818 

168,4*0 , 

149 

86,540 , 



198 

93,590 i 

116 

. 88,970 1 



922 

*49.400 , 

344 

' 287,360 1 



382 

*93,140 i 

83 

50,940 I 



341 

123,910 

38) 

' 157 ,, 17 " . 



433 

, 364,860 

103 

1 206,110 



36O 

1 * 5 *,170 

291 

1 *81.390 1 


lA. 

357 

2‘>o,i3o 

39 

40.015 ji 

^ 4 ^ 

B 1.671 

316 

1 89,845 , 

3 t ’2 

447 ..l 8 y 

Plb 

36.493 

408 

485,661 

144 

160,034 

27 

3 “, 5 ‘»y 

437 

: *" 8,444 

177 

148.508 

122 

154 .*49 

336 

305.108 , 

0 

5.911 

,50 

98,374 

207 

109 , 98 *» ! 

110 

40.144 

432 

817,010 

308 

1 .158,481. ' 

3 

1.544 ! 

93 . 

178,.VJ 3 

252 

188,078 1 

107 

31.381 

388 

' 73 <’, 65 i 

‘.8o 

762,644 

0 

5.121 

128 

1 260,874 

285 

*74.367 i 

Ho 

18,937 

305 

1 060,8.^ 7 

4 VO 

0Ku,8l(» 1 

4 

418 

66 

113.997 

1 224 

121,405 ' 

6^ 

12.45b 

328 

622,oyy 

4‘9 

036,108 


»3 

0 

-J 

07 

8,i,U>7 

225 

96.944 , 

63 

1 2,400 

)Hy 

751,008 

4.V, 

7 b 5 .* 5 i 


Avenge 

Gross 


5 

79 


93 


o 

8(j 


04 


5 

8b 


l-l 

3 - 


7S2 

9 ,b 7 y 

792 

11.593 

232 

9)974 


3 i 

379 

3 t* 

J- 

34 

3tX. 


41.313 

730.41- 

37,709 

750,10b 

23,481 

658,046 


i«)i 

480 

202 

494 

219 

462 


40,624 

747,ShS I 

40,020 , 
762,200 

J 7 .<MO 
07t>,2oi t 


206 

270 I 
767 I 

229 

_ 843 _ 

446 

815 

IS9 

1190 

477 

909 

53 -i 

1515 

74 ‘> 

131.5 

963 

1449 

I',18 

404 
1594 

26t) 

1 55 « 

22H 

1543 

I6«» 

1451 


7,,8 

40 1 

8,456 1 

242 

18,067 ' 

75 

13.011 

546 ! 

1,90,814 1 

646 

1.011,233 1 

1565 I 

182 

60 i 

11,757 

227 

ly,*8i 1 

85 1 

I 2 , 1 H.| 

534 i 

X.J 52 ,W ; 

027 1 

l,t(>6,OHl» 1 

iHbj j 


46 1 

8,598 ! 

210 I 

17.736 

84 

16.375 

476 

1,102,890 1 

626 

.,1*3,074 

1794 i 


54 

22,118 

202 ' 

30,118 

149 

*.474 

46 <» 

1.115,227 

566 

1,123,180 

1984 1 

- “ — 

' t *3 

*5,985 

205 

33,464 

163 

5 87“ 

476 

1,109,511 

579 

1,119,479 

1933 


60 

15.077 

199 

947 . 9 ” 

"4 

537 

538 

943,333 

609 

15.56 

- 

-— 


—--- 



51 

15,166 

212 

*3.79* 

1 

.827 

5 iy 

1,010,324 

576 

1,020,112 

1 1771 


1907 { 

Sail ... 1 

12 ! 

7,017 

Steam . 

JtKJ 

15,069 

,, i 

Sail . 

108 

4.931 1 

1908 j 

Steam . 

142 

1 <1,056 ' I 

f 

Sail . 

75 

3,36* 

1909 1 

I Steam . 

98 

3,880 1 .. 


147 

330 

79 


97 

4^^3 


3 t» 

567 


7.125 

1,204,293 


42 

obo 


8,810 I 
1,422,472 1 


45 

629 


8,228 

1,182,566 


166 I 

14 « i 

771 r 

166 I 
»25 : 


.1,087 I 

1,200,280 I 


91 

1964 


14,871 I lOO 


i. 4 » 8 . 7')3 
15,*41 

1,197,<135 


.813 

92 

145-2 


58 1 

415 1 

18,468 - 

591 ,*98 

167 1 

55 « 1 

23,496 
600,837 1 

44 ! 

11,020 
732,424 

119 1 
475 

14,382 

756,304 


141 

1077 


IZI 

139 * 


The above taWe is baaed opon intormation suppueo HI woyuD --- - _ 
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Table V.—Showing the Tonnage of the United States Shipping, ysth June igoy. 

I SaiUng. ; Steam. I Canal" j Barge. , Total 


1 

.\o.* 

Tons. • 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons, j No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

(a) Registered : — 

foreign trade .... 
Whale fisheries .... 

445 

'■‘5 

*25.376 

5,682 

490 

g 

575,226 

3.300 


• ■ 1 665 

77,921 

1,600 

33 

878,523 

8,982 

'lotai .... 

470 

2 3 '.058 

498 

578,526 

.. 

] 665 

77 , 92 ' 

1.633 

887,505 

{b) l^nrulHH 

Coasting trade .... 
(.0(1 and mackerel fisheries 

57«9 

34 ' 

1.391,96s 

33.*32 

6,3*7 

9 ' 

4 i 099 ,o 87 

7.979 

745 

80,951 12769 

767.839 

13,640 

43* 

6,339.842 ■ 
41.211 

Total 

4140 

‘. 4 * 5,'97 

6,418 

4,107,066 

745 

^<^>951 i 27^9 

767.839 

14,072 

6,381,053 

{() l.icenHed : — 

(Coasting trade .... 
Cod and mackerel fisheries 

4072 

430 

50.986 

3,835 

4 , 24 ' 

484 

5 «, 47 o 

. 5.192 


Jk 

■ • 1 '56 

‘,744 

9,069 

914 

111,200 ' 
». 9 y 7 

'1 otal 

5102 

54 , 8 *' 

4.725 

63,632 


156 

‘,744 

9,983 

120,197 

(irandlotal .... 

9712 

i,7'i,076 

11,641 

4.749,224 

745 

80,951 5590 

847,504 

25,688 

7,388.755 


documented iit the United States, and the division is based on the 
uade on which the vcs»(*Lh are employed, and not as in the United 
Kingdom on the cliaracter of tiie vessels and their fitness to engage 
in trade to distant countries or on m<ire local service. 

By tlie United States Navigation Laws ^ trade between 
American |>orth no matter how far tliey are separated — such 
as New York to San Francisco, or from either of these ports 
Ut Honolulu or Manilais declared to be coasting tfude. 
None but United States vessels are allowed to engage in tins 
trade, wluch in recent years has developed so rapidly as t</ 
employ the mam ]>art of the American Mercantile Marine ; 
It demands large numbers of ocean-going vessels, and many 
vessels have been transferred from the Foreign Trade to meid 
the demand. 


iron. Compctfinr 

6 f 4 -> 


Lloyd's Register for 1909-1910 gives the following figures for 
United States slapping, excluding aU vessels under 100 tons and all 
wooden vessels on the (ircat Lakes :— 


■_Kiwal Srihiiif i 

I-! 


1 

1 Number. 

Tons. 

1 On Sea Coasts 

I Nortliem Lakes 

1 Philippines . 

■ • 1 2899 

■ ■ 583 

.' 108 

2,791,282 

2,118,276 

44.254 


3590 

j 4,953.812 

I^rgo numbers ul American vesbels are not includedm the American 
Relurns—sucli as yachts, boats and lighters employed within the 

Sttam 

SS-TA 

Sailing 

UZbf. 


< f 




* 


Pl»‘ 


^XTBAmtrtta 
j. 9.40 
f hVronem .. _ S 

/ . lit 

- 

If/^Herutaiii^ .. _ \ vt 
/,y^'Oetmtar{(. „ .79 
^ -O'f/^rCiwofri w 1‘BP 
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limits of any harbour; canal boats and barges sritbovt «»n« or 
motive power employed entirely witiiin any State ; barges and boats 
on the rivers and lakes of the United States which do not carry 
passengers and do not trade to any foreign territory. None al these 
, vessels are registered, enrolled or licen^. A census of shipping 
' taken in 1889 reveal^ the fact that at that date the tonnage of 
these undocumented vessels amounted to just half the total shipping 
of the United States; since then their numbers have greatly decreased 
because of the improved means of transport by rail. 

The distribution of the total documented shipping on the coasts 
of the United States in 1909 is shown by Table Vl. The Atlantic 

Table VI. —United Stales Shipping documented in igtjq. 
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reached; decrcaaesoocnrreduatiliso), when a miaimim of 330,316 
tons was reported, but a rapid recovery to<dt t^ace; and in 1008 the 
unprecedented American total of 614,216 tons was made. In 1909 
the output fell ofL Out of a total of 1247 vessels of 238,090 
tons, bialt and doramenM during tiie year ending June 30, 1909, 

Table IX .—to and Employment of United States Skipping. 



No. oi Ships. 

Tons. 

Atlantic and Gulf Coasts . 

177203 

3,500.394 

Porto Rico .... 

83 

8,740 

Pacific. 

-J ||,378 

915.357 

Hawaii. 

“ 43 

19,120 

Northern Lakes . 

3,199 

2,782,481 

Western Rivers . 

1,782 

162,663 

Total . . . 

25,688 

7.388,755 


I Av«rAg« Tonnage 
Period • of SWpe teiU per 
Kerioa. , Aooum m th« 

I Unitad StatfM. 


Average percentage 
of UnhM Stataa 
Commerce carried in 
United StateaSMpar 


Average percentage 
of United Statee 
tonnuie trading in 
United Staten Porta 


Coasts employ 67 % of the number and 47 % of the tonnage; the | 
Great Lakes 12 % oi the number and nearly 38 % of tlie tonnage. • 
The tot^ includes a great number of wooden sailing vessels as shown 
by Table Vll., which also shows tliat the coasting t^le employs over 
1,000,000 tons of wooden steamships and over 3,000,000 tons ol 
steel steamships (Enrolled and Licensed vessels), while the steel 

Table Vll. —Details of Ships documented in United States in igog. 


iSio j 
!1810-1820; 
'1820-1830 1 
1830-1840 , 
11840-1850 I 
1850-1860! 
‘1860-1870; 
! 1870-1880 
11880-1890 
11890-1900 
!1901-1903 
Ii904-I90i» 
IQ07 
iyo8 
1909 


102,452 

89,797' 

89,37* 

118,960 

185,309 

360,603 
299,(i90 
253,800 
220,197 
* 3.‘>/'98 
462,824 

375.868 

47 >. 3 . 1 *, 

614,216' 

238,090* 



I 


Sailing. 


Kegwtereil— 
Wood . 


Wood . 
Metal • 


I Total iJocumcnted Veiaek 
Orand 'J'otal 


Barges 


' No. 1 

Toiih. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

'I'utui. 

349 

1 

7‘t474 

507,052 

4.8 

22 

185,728 

45.33« 

s.: 

21 

.S.644 

' 9.43* 
1,71a 

1,084.690 

I,o86,ou8 

9t3S 

107 

1,281,064 

*oSi954 

aSo. 

687,924 

81,659 

i It,641 

4,740,224 

0712 

1,711,076 


847.504 

ts,688 VasHels. 


7.388,755 Ton^ 


^ Lowest for ten years. 


bteamships m tlie Foreign Trade only reach a total of just over 
500,000 tons (Registered Vessels). . , . 

Though the American Mercantile Marine has greatly varied in the 
rate of its growth (see Table VlII.), very great increases Iiave taken 
place from time to time, and after 1880 the average rate of increase 
was very considerable, the increase in thirty years amounting to 
3 300,000 tons or over 80 %. In the nine years 1900-1909 the 
incrcs.se wns 2,220,000 tons, which is more tilinn 4^ tho tot&l in 

Table VIII Growth of United States Shipping. 


Year. 


1800 

iSiu 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

18O0 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 


1903 


1909 


Total Tons. | 

Increase in Ten Years. 

Documented. 

Tons. 

1 Percentage. 

478.377 

972,492 

1,4*4,783 

1,280,167 

1,191,776 

2,180,764 

3,535,454 

5,353,868 

4,246,507 

4,068,034 

4,424,497 

5,164.839 

H 494,”5 

-1-452,291 

- 144,61b 
-88,391 

-(-988,988 
+ 1,354,690 
(. 1,818,414 
-1,107,361 

- 178,473 
+356,463 
+ 740,34* 

-f 103-3 

1 +46'5 

-lo-l 
-6-9 

+82-9 

+62-1 

! +5*'4 

1 - 20-6 

, -4* 

1 +8-8 

+ J6-8 


Increase in Three Years. 


Tons. 

1 Percentage. 

6,087,34s 

6,674,969 

7.388.755 

H 922,506 
+ 587,624 
+713.780 

^ +*7'9 

W + 

” +107 


1000 The increase of the general commerce of the United States in 
periods was, however, so vast that, notwi^^ding the great 
increases of tonnage, increasing proportions of tte tonnage were 
absorbed by the home or coastwise trade, and the percentage of 
United States shipping carrying United States emnmerce to foreign 
ports was steadily reduced, as shown by Table IX. 

From 1895 to 1908 very great progress was made m the output of 
ships in the United States ; in 1901 a maximum of 483,489 tons was 


' Maximum recorded. 

61,000 tons consiRted of barges and canal boats, nearly 30,000 
tons consisted of sailing vessels, 798 vessels of 47,353 tons «t« cl^d 
as river steamers, 17 steamers of 84,428 tons were built in the Great 
Lakes, and only 6 steam vessels of 16,427 tons were built for ocean 
trade, while no vessel was registered as built for the foreign trade, 
Canadian Shipping.—A steamlioat service between Montreal and 
Quebec was commenced in November 1809, two years before the 
^Cornet" was set to work on the Clyde, and in i8i6 the steamer 
"Frontenac" commenced running on the Lakes and a number of 
other vessels followed. During the middle of the t9th centu^ 
Canada turned out large numters of wooden ships, the output in 
1874 being 487 ships of 183,010 tons. As wood shipbuilding dimin¬ 
ished the output fell off. In 1900 only 29 steam and saiUng ships 
of over 100 tons were built, amounting in the aggregate to 7751 
tons. Afterwards improvements took place, and in 1907 59 vcssm 
of 38,288 tons were launched. Among the largest ships built m 
Canada are the passenger and freight vessel "Harmonic of 5240 
tons gross, and the “ Midland Prince," a cargo vessel of 6636 tons 
gross—both built at Outario. Smaller vessels are built to p^ 
through the canals from the lakes to tho sea, such as the 
" Haddington " of 1603 tons built at Toronto. ... 

fapanese Shipping. —Recent years have seen a considerable de¬ 
velopment of shipbuilding in Japan. Several small vesseU were 
built previous to 1H98, but in that year the _ Hitachi Maru, a 
steamer of 6000 tons, was built by the Mitau Bishi Works. 

Lloyd's Register Reports show that in the five-year ^lOd 
1865-1899 there were launched 61 ships with a tonnage of 45,661; in 
1900-1904, 279 ships (tonnage 138,052); and in I 965 ‘*t 909 i 4*4 

I ^^'Th^gures^ciuotcd by various authorities for the amount of ship- 
i ping owned in Japan vary considerably, parUculMly as regards 
sailing vessels, Laxge numbers of wood saiUng veaacla are, howevCT, 
passing away, their places are being taken by steel steamers id the 
highest class in great variety and increasing tann^e, and the finest 
I and fastest vessels now on service in the Pacific Ocean are Jamnese 
i liners built in Japan. Lloyd's Register shows that in 1900 Japan 
possessed 503 steam vessels of 5a4.to5 tens gross, while m 1908 abe 
posse.ssed 8f>i steam vessels of no less than 1 , 156 . 85 “ tons—an 
! increase of 120 % in eiglit years. 

' German Shipping.—For many years tho mercantile marme of 
Germany has progressed at a very great rate, large numbers of 
i^taels being built in Germany and in the United Kingdom for 
dltaan owners. 'The average output in Germany per annum from 
1895 to was 84 ships of a total tonnage of J 39>600 tons; from 
1900 to 1904, 114 ships of 204,600 tons; and from 1903 to l 9 o 9 , *49 
ships of 241,000 tons. The total net tonnage owned in 1870 
about 982,000 tons, and this was doubled by 1900, *.«. in thirty 
years. The total tonnage of Germany in 1900 was 2,905,782 tons, 
taking gross steam and net soiling tonnage ; in 19*0 the total ot 
the same basis was 4,333,186 tons, an increase of nearly 50 ^ in the 
ten years. 

IV. Merchant Vessels 

SaiJing SWfif.—Generally speaking, so far as the distribo- 
tion of sails is concerned, except as regards the abohtion of 
studding-sails, the sailing ships of to-day differ Uttk from 
those which existed in the middle of the 19th century, and in 
the case of many types at a much earlier perk^. The change 
from wood to iron and steel resulted, of course, in some changes 
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in rig, to luit the longer and l^er vesseti f and steel ma^, 
with wire rope standing rigging and various labour-saving 
appliances, have been introduced. ITie larger ships also cany 
steam win^s for various purposes, steam wiitdlasses, ainl steam 
steering gear, but the general appearance of the vessels has 
changed very little. 

Barges .—Rivera and canals abound with barges of various types, 
such as the Thames barge, the Tyne wherry or keel, and the Dutch 
galliot or pink. The Tlmmes barge, which may be taken as a repre¬ 
sentative vessel of this class, has a length of from yo to 80 ft., and a 
carrying capacity of from 100 to 130 tons on about 6 ft. draught. 
Like the Dutch galliot, she is provided with lee-boards, and is fore- 
and-aft ri^ed with sprit-sail and jigger. 

In recent years the use of barges or lighters has been extended 
beyond river and canal service, and rapidly increasing numbers 
arc now used, in addition, for sea trans[>ort. For example, on the 
east coast of England lighters of about 500 tons canying capacity are 
used in tlie coal trade. The system has been carried much farther 
on the Great I-akes of North America, where cargo barges are in 
use of over 350 ft, in length, and approaching 5000 tons displace¬ 
ment when loaded. On the ea-st coast of the United States barges, 
built sometimes of wood and sometimes of steel, arc employed, 
carrying from 3000 to 4000 tons of coal, oil, grain, Ac. 

Smacks or Cutters .—This type of rig is still largely adopted in 
the merchant service for small vessels, usually called smacks, of 
a length, nay, from Oo to 90 ft., and a displawmcnt from ijo to 
200 tons. Tliey arc single-masted, sharp-bidt vessels, provided 
with fore-and-Mt sails only, and fitted with a running bowsprit; 
they have no standing jib stay. Such vessels were at one time 
generally used for coasting passenger traffic. The term " cutter ” 
IS also applied to an open sailing boat carried on board ship. 

Schooners, Brigs and Briganttnes .—A schooner (fig. 7, Plate I.) is 
usually a two-masted vessel, with yards only on the foremast and 
fore-and-aft sails on the main. The foresail is not bent to the yard, 
but is set flying. In some cases there are no yards at all and the 
schooner is then called a fore-and-aft schooner, a schooner witli 
yards being sometimes called a sijuare-rigged schooner. Before the 
d«^ of steam, two- and three-masted schooners, known as 
" Fruiterers,” were extensively employed in the fruit trade from the 
Western Islands, Italjr, Malta and other orange-growing countries to 
London. In the 'fifties as many as three hundred were thus em¬ 
ploy^ ; they kept their place till the 'eighties, and some even yet 
survive the introduction of steam as a motive power. They were 
beautifully modelled craft, and very fast under canvas. A brig is a 
two-masted vessel having yards, or S(}uare-rigged on both masts. A 
brigantinr is a two-masted vessel having the foremast square-rigged, 
as m a brig, the main mast being rigged as in a schooner. Much m the 
coasting trade of the world is carried on by schooners, brigs and 
brigantmes. These vessels were formerly employed in the Baltic, 
ana to some extent in the West Indies and the Mediterranean. 
Schooners such as the above are usually from 80 to 100 ft. long, 30 to 
35 ft. broad, 10 to 15 ft. deep, and have a gross tonnage of 130 to 
300 tons. Brigs arc generally larger, varying in tonnage from 300 to 
350 tons ; they are from 90 to 113 ft. long, from 34 to 30 ft. 
broad, and from 13 to 18 ft. in depth of hold. Brigantines usually 
occupy, as to si*c, a position intermediate between schooners and 
■ ' s. 

easels somewhat larger than two-masted schooners and brigs, 
but of a similar form, are often rigged as three-masted schooners and 
as the so-called barquentlnes. 'The former is like a schooner with 
a third or miszen mast added, this being rigged fore and aft, as is 
the main mast. The latter resembles a brigantine with a third 
mast added, which is also fore-and-aft riggeX 'The two rigs thus 
very nearly resemble each other; both types are square-rigged on the 
foremast, and fore-and-aft rigged on the main and mizzen; but 
while in the former the foresau is set flying, in the latter it is bent 
to the yard. 

Larger vessels than these are sometimes fitted witli four, five, six 
and even seven masts, as fore-and-aft schooners. A large numlfer 
of vessels fitted in this manner are much in favour for the coasWg 
trade of America. Fig. 8 (Plate I.) shows the " Helen W. Martin,’' 
a five-masted wooden schooner, built in 1900 in the United States; 
she is 380 ft. 6 in. long, 44 ft. 9 in. broad and 31 ft. depth of hold, 
and her gross tonnage is 336}. Anotiier vessel built at the same time, 
also of wood, and named the “ Eleanor A. I^rcy," is 333 ft. j in. 
long, 50 ft. broad and 34 ft. 8 in. depth of bold, with a gross tonnage 
of 3403; she is rigged as a six-masted schooner. An interesting 
vessel of this class was the seven-masted schooner, " Thomas W. 
Lawson," built in 1903 by the Fore River Ship and Engine Co., 
Quincy, Massachusetts, of steel, 3(18 ft. long, 50 ft. beam, 34! ft. 
d^th oif hold, and on a draught of ao ft. b in. of 10,000 tons dispmce- 
ment, thus being the largest vessel yet constructed for sailing only. 
She was recently wrecked on the Scilly Isles. 

Barques and 5 Aipr.—Vessels intended to sail to all quarters of 
the globe are usually rigged as barques or ships; but. os indicated 
above, these rigs are very far from embracing all teose in use: many 
others are very common. A barque is a three-masted vessel, square- 
% rigged on the two foremost masts (the fore and main masts) and fore- 


and-aft rigged on the mizzen maat, Aahip (asl^rigged vessel) has 
three mas^ each of which is square-rigged. Tnw were the rigs 
employed in types of vessels now fast passing away, if indeed they 
must not be considered as already obsolete, is wmch great speed 
was the quality chiefly aimed at, and carrying power was of seconda^ 
importance. For instance, the ” Phoenician,^' built in 185a, had a' 
length of 150 ft. and a net tonnage of 478 ; the " Shannon," built in 
1863, was 317 ft. long and her tonnage 1393. The former made the 
quickest run on record, up to i8jz, from Sydney to London, ac¬ 
complishing the distance in 83 days; and the latter made a round 
voyage from Melbourne to 1 -ondon and back from thence to Sand- 
bridge Pier in j months and 37 days, handling two full cargoes in the 
time. The American ship " witch of the Wave." built in 1853, and 
the British ship " Cairngorm," built in 1833, were engaged in the 
keen competition carried on between Great Britain and the United 
States for the rapid conveyance of early teas from China to London. 
The American builders had for some years been more succresful than 
the British builders, and the " Cairngorm " was the first ship which 
equalled the American shipsttHipccd, and it was, moreover, claimed 
for her that she delivered ]!«■ cargo in better condition than the 
American ships. She was 315 ft. long, and her tonnage was 1350 old 
measurement, or 938 new measurement. The " Witch of the Wave " 
on her best voyage made the passage from Whampoa to Dungeness 
in 90 days, the best day's run being 338 knots in 34 hours, a very re¬ 
markable performance. Later, in 183(1, tlie " Lord of the Isles " beat 
the two fastest American clippers then existing in a race from China 
to Great Britain, one of them only by a few minutes; her length was 
183 ft., and her tonnage, new measurement, (130. It is noteworthy 
that the competition m bringing the early teas home from China, 
started between British and American ships, was carried on subse¬ 
quently between British ships alone. In the memorable race of 
1866 from Foo-Chow to London, five ships, the " Ariel," " Taeping,” 

" Serica," " Fiery Cross " and " Taitsing " took part. The first 
three left Foo-Chow the same day—the " Ariel" first, followed 30 
minutes later by the " Taeping " and " Serica " together. 'The 
vessels separated, and lost one another till they reached the English 
Channel, when the " Ariel " and " Taeping " got abreast, and raced 
to the Downs, the former arriving some ten minutes before the latter, 
the " Serica " reaching the Downs a lew hours later. These three 
occupied 99 days on the voyage ; the " Fiery Cross ” and " Taitsing ” 
took two days longer, making the passage from Foo-Chow to the 
Downs in loi days. 'The best day's run on the passage for all these 
ships difiered but little, the " Fiery Cross " showing a shght superi¬ 
ority in this resjiect, having run 328 knots in the 34 hours. 'The time 
occupied in the above voyages was beaten in 18O9 by the " Thermo¬ 
pylae " and " Sir Lancelot," both British ships and of composite 
build : the times occupied by their passages were respectively 90 
days from Foo-Chow to Dungeness for the former, and 88 days from 
Foo-Chow to Deal for the latter, each taking one day more to get 
into the docks. The dimensions of the " Thermopylae " were 312 ft. 
by 3(1 ft. by 21 ft. depth of hold, and of the " Sir Lancelot ” 197 J ft. 
by 33I ft. by 21 ft. The best day's run of the " Sir Lancelot " was 
334 knots in 24 hours. Shortly before the above voyage the 
" 'Thermopylae " made the passage from London to Melbourne in an 
unprecedentedly short time, namely, 02 days from Gravesend ,to 
Port Phillip harbour. With the opening of the Suez Canal and the 
general introduction of steam, the demand for exceptionally fast 
sailing vessels of these types has very considerably diminished, and, 
indeed, almost ceased to exist. The type of cargo sailing ship usually 
met with to-day is better illustrated by fig. 9 (Hate l.j, which repre¬ 
sents the " Victoria Regina," built of iron in 1881 at Southampton ; 
she is 270 ft. long and has a gross tonnage of 2006. 

Ships with four and five masts were employed by several countries 
during the 19th century. Sometimes, in the case of four-masted ships, 
these were square-rigged on the fourth or mizzen mast, and sometimes 
fore-and-aft rigged; in the latter case they were called four-masted 
barques in Great Britain and shipentines in America. Five-masted 
ships are sometimea square-rigged on the fourth mast anil fore-and-aft 
rigged on the fifth mast, and sometimes fore-and-aft rigged on both 
of these masts. The Naval Ckronscle, vol. vii. (1802), contains par¬ 
ticulars of the French privateer " L'Invention," which was captured 
by the British ship " Immortalhi ” ; she was rigged as a four-ma-sted 
ship, carried 2(1 ^ns, and had a complement of 220 men. It is re¬ 
markable how httlc her rig differs from that of modern vessels. 

A five-masted vessel is described in the same number of the Naval 
Chronicle which was square-rigged on the foremast and fore-and-aft 
rigged on the other four masts; she was apparently a forerunner of 
the American five-masted schooner of the present day. The shipen- 
tine clipper " Great Ejfeublic," built in 1853, is noteworthy as being 
the first ship fitted 1IR1 double topsails, now so generally adopted. 
She was 305 ft. long and her tonnage was 3400; she could spread 
40,300 square ft. of canvas, excluding stay-sails ; she had four decks 
and was built of wood, though her framing was diagonally braced 
with iron. The sbipentine " Madeleine," built in France in 1896, is 
almost identical in rig to the " Great Republic " ; her length is 33i ft. 
and her gross tonnage 2893. A five-masted barque " France,''built 
in Glasgow in 1890, is 361 it. long and has a gross tonnage of 3942. 
As further examples of the large sailing ships built in recent years 
may be mentioned the " Astral'' and " TOtosi." The " Astral'’ was 
built by Arthur Sewall & Co. at Bath, Maine, in 1900, for the oil trade. 
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tonr-ma«ed ship, 33a ft. long, 45I ft. beam. a6 ft. 
mwlded depth, gross tonnage 3^92, and intend to carry 1,300,000 
gallons of ou in cases of 10 gallons each from the United States to 
Shanghai, returning with cargoes of sugar, hemp, &c. The masts 
and yards of thu vessel as well as the huU, are of steel. The five- 
masted German barque ‘ Potosi,” built in 1895, which is 366 ft. long 
has a gross tonn^ of 4027 and a dead-weight capacity of 6ioo tons • 
she has a splendid record of quick passages, one reducing the record 
from Portland Bill to Iquique to 6* days. In 190* the five-masted 
ship^igged vessel " Iheussen," of 5081 tons gross, was built in 
Germany (wrecked at Dover in November igto), followed in 
1906 by the Bve-masted barque " R. C. Rickmers '' of 5548 tons 
gross, 441 ft. long over all, 53 ft. 8 in. beam, 30 ft. 5 in. 
depth of hold; her displacement when loaded is about 11,400 
tons, of which 8000 tons arc cargo. She carries 50,000 sq. ft. of 
canvas, and on her first voyage reached a speed of isf knots for a 
short time under sail alone, maintaining 13 knots for long periods. 
Although fitted with auxiliary steam power the " K. C. Rickmers " 
usually trusts wholly to canvas on her ocean voyages, and may thus 
be considered the largest sailing vessel afloat in 1910. 

As instances of the times occupied on the voyages of modem 
sailing ships the following may be given: 00 days from Iquique 
in Chile to the EngUsh Channel by the Bntish ship “ Maxwell," gross 
tonnage 1856; ay days from Newcastle, New South Wales, to 
Valparaiso by the British four-masted ship " Wendur," *040 gross 
tonnage : 30 days from the Lizard to Rio de J anciro by the British 
ship " Salamanca," of gross tonnage 1233 ; and 78 days from Dover 
to Sydney for the same ship ; 153 saihng days for a voyage round 
the world, made up of 50 days from Cardift to Aigoa Bay, 28 days 
from Aigoa Bw to Lyttlcton, and 74 days from Lyttlclon to the 
Lizard, by the British ship " Talavcra," gross tonnage 1790; 59 days 
from Cape Town to Iquique by the British ship " Edenballymore," 
of gross tonnage 172O ; 88 days from San Francesco to Queenstown 
by the British four-masted barque " Falls of Garry," of gross tonnage 
2102 ; and C19 days from Scilly to Calcutta by the " Conolanus," 
gross tonnage 1074. Amongst the voyages recorded recently by 
German sliips the following may be enumerated: 58 days from 
the English Channel to Valparaiso by the four-masted barque 
■' Placilla," gross tonnage 2845; 71 days from the English Channel 
to Melbourne by the barque " Selene," gross tonnage 1319 ; and (19 
days from the English Channel to Adelaide by the four-masted 
barque " Hebe,” of gross tonnage 2722. 

Although alterations in the rigs of ships have not caused much 
difference in their appearance over a very long period, a numlier 
of changes have been made, mostly for the purpo.se of saving 
laliour. The meclianical reefing of topsails and top-gallant 
sails was intnaluced about 1858, but only remained in favour 
for a few years ; double topsails, on the other hand, first used in 
the four-masted American shipentine clipper “ Great Republic,” 
have held their own, and double top-gallant sails have since l»en 
adopted. Until about 1875 almost all ships carried studding- 
sails, but since tliis date they have been gradually discontinued, 
and at present are usually only to be found in training vessels, 
and now and again in square-rigged yaclits. As already stated, 
wire rope has lieen adopted for standing rigging, and deadeyes 
and lanyards have given place almost universally to rig^ng 
screws. Masts and the heavier yards have been made of iron 
for many years, and more recently of steel, and the lower masts 
and top masts have in a numlier of cases been made in one length ; 
when constructed in this manner the mast is termed a pole mast. 
This arrangement is very common in America, where the latest 
steel sailing ships are so fitted. Most large sailing ships carry a 
steam boiler or boilers, and engines are provided for all sorts 
of purposes, for which hand labour used to be con^n^nly em¬ 
ployed. The result of this and other labour-saving aBMJigements 
has been to effect a very considerable reduction in the numlier 
of hands carried. As indicating the nature of the change which 
has taken place, it may be mentioned that whereas a 1000- ton 
ship of Ae East India Company in the middle of last century 
had a crew of 80 all told, a modern four-masted barque of 2500 
tons has a total complement of 33 only. 

As to the employment of sailing ships, there can at the present 
day be seen at most large shipping ports a number of sailing 
ships of various types and sizes. Some of the largest ships 
are employed in Ae jute trade of India, the grain trade of 
California, British Columbia, &c., the nickel ore trade from New 
Caledonia and the nitrate trade of Chile. From Great Bntain 
they usually take out coal, which, however low freights may be, 
may in nearly all cases be relied on. 

Sailing dups are sometimes provided with auxiliary steam 
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prapelliHg maehiiury of low power to save cost of tugs in getting 
in and out of harbour, to make headway when becalmed, 
and to increase the safety of . the vessel. In the early days 
of steam, all sel-going vesseb retained their rig, and the 
machinery fitted was omy rqpuded as auxiliary. In saiumg 
the “ ^vannah "-—the first steam vessel to cross the wltt 
Atlantic—the paddle wheels were portable; they were ••aiUa v 
removed and p^ed up on board in case of bad weather **"'*'• 
or when attempting a long voyage, but were replaced and used 
for getting into port after crossing the Atlantic. The screw 
propeller was found preferable in such cases, as it offered less 
ob^ipuctiun than paddle wheels when the sails were set and the 
en^es stationary ; but the resistance offered by the screw 
when not in use led to various devices for either lifting it com¬ 
pletely out of the water, or for " feathering ” the blades and 
fixing them fore and aft, so os to offer less obstruction in going 
through the water. Auxiliary power is of great advantage 
to vessels engaged in seal or whale fishing as it enables them 
to avoid ice floes, and to proceed through open channels in the 
ice as opportunity offers. In 1902, six such vessels—all barque 
rigged, and one fitted with a lifting propeller— hailed from Dundee, 
and a few others hailed from wirway, from Newfoundland and 
from New Bedford, U.S.A. Several navies lutve employed vessels 
fitted with auxiliary steam power for training purposes, such as 
the Chilean training ship “ General Baquendo ” built in 1899 ot 
steel, sheathed with teak and coppered; she is 240 ft. long, 
45J ft. broad, and of 2500 tons displacement on a mean draught 
of 18 ft.; she has a large spread of canvas, and under steam alone 
is equal to a speed of 13 knots. In recent years the internal com¬ 
bustion motor has been adopted in some cases in place of the 
steam engine as a source of auxiliary power, especially in the 
smaller classes of sailing ships, and in many cases it has made 
the employment of such ves.sels remunerative once more. Should 
the heavy oil engines introduced in 1910 prove sufficiently simple 
and reliable for auxiliary power in the larger ves.scls, vessels 
so fitted might complete successfully with trampi steamers in 
certain trades. 

Steamships.—Oi merchant steamships, vessels of all sizes are 
to be met with, from a small launch to the stately Atlantic 
liner of over 30,000 tons gross and 25 to 26 knots spieed, and 
the huge cargo ship of over 20,000 tons gross and 15 
knots speed. They are employed on every service for which 
sailing shipis are used, and upon others for which sailing ships 
arc not employed, and they monopolize nearly the whole of the 
passenger traffic of the world. The passenger vessel is provided 
with airy and spacious accommodation for her living freight 
above water, while the upper part of the cargo vessel is cut down 
as much us possible consistent with due provision for safe naviga¬ 
tion at sea. The passenger ship thus becomes a lofty vessel, 
especidly amidships, while the cargo ship appears long and 
low lying. Apart from this brood difference, the various sizM 
of merchant steamships have in general no bold characteristic 
features like sailing ships; they possess different deck structures 
and certain differences in form, but, to the ordinary eye, a 
photograph of a vessel of, say, 1000 tons, apart from details of 
known size that may serve to fix tht scale, may often be taken 
to represent a vessel of even ten or boenty times the size. 

Types of Steamships. —A steam vessel may be little more than an 
open boat with the boiler and engines placed amidships if intended for 
nver use, and may lie of any shape necessary to suit local conditions 
and fulfil the services required. Vessels which proceed to sen must 
be decked over to prevent them from being " swamped " and built of 
a suitable form to make them otherwise seaworthy ; the height of the 
deck above water, or the freeboard, will be increased, and the sides 
carried up above the deck ; these topsides meet at the extremity of 
the vessel, and as the size of the ve.ssci increases or larger seas have to 
be encountered the topsides are covered in forward and aft to further 
improve the sea •keeping qualities of the vessel. If only a short 
portion is so covered in, the covering is often rounded Off along its 
sides and is then termed a turtts bach, or monkey forecastta, when fitted 
forward, and a turtle back, or hood, when fitted aft; if made iarger 
and of sufficient height above the upper deck to be serviceable for 
accouuno^tion forward it is called a top galtaut forecastle, and aft a 
po^. It is frequently desirable to build up cabins or other accoiumo- 
dation across the middle of the ship beneath the bridge, forftting 
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wh»t it c«Ued a iridgt hotu*. Initead of fitting a turtlt back ot hood 
aft, a break it tometimea made in the upwr deck and the after 
portion it raited a atep higher than the midship portion, the after 
portion is then called a fatted quarter deck. If ^poop be extended 


rarwaro w join uie ortoge nouM It la cauea a mu poop, tn very 
many cates when a top gallant forecastle it fitted, t^ gap which 
occurs between this forecastle and the bridge house is partly shut in 
at the sides by the ship's topside plating; the space so formed is then 
called a well, and the ship a well-deekei ship. 

Vessels arranged as above described are illustrated by figs. lo, 13, 
14, on Piste II.; they include most of the vessels in the coasting 
trades of Europe, and many of the smaller and medium siz^ 
ocean-going cargo vessels. In larger vessels the forecastle, bridge 
and poop decks arc frequently joined to form a light continuous 
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^ warehouses, and are faequentiy fitted so 

tnM they can tow one or more dumb barges. 

Many sea-going vessels are built to carry a particular cargo on one 
• voyue and a general cargo on the return voyage. This usually 
, results m their having certain features which adapt them lor the 
special cargo, and do not interfere materially with their carrying a 
; general cargo at remunerative rates. Ordinal cargo ships, or 
O^n Tramps " as they are called, do a very large portion of'the 
world s cargo-carrying. They are mostly built of steel, and their 
J usual speed is from 10 to 11 knots. In the early 'nineties well-decked 
t vessels formed a large proportion of the total number; but ten years 
I later rompuatively few of this type were being built, and these were 
’ principally mtend^ for the coal trade, or were comparatively small 
vessels for coasting purposes. Partial awning-decked steamers, again. 



1. Hold. 

». Discharging trunk. 
3. Electric crane. 


4. Skip, or bucket. 

5 - Discharging doors. 
0. Crew's qiacc. 


7. Oflicers' quarters. 

8. Stores. 

9. Engine Sip boiler room. 


if ‘heo termed a shade-decked vessel— ii tire 1 
ship 8 udes up to this level are not completely closed in. In stiU ' 
^gor shins the sides are completely built in, the deck made stronger, I 
pUier docks or dwk houses are fitted above it, and the ship is enlM 
an arming declud, spar decked, sitelltr dnktd or three decked vessel— 
aaxwding to the details of her construction. Above these strong 
steel decks hght promenade decks, sun decks and boat deck7 wk 
piwn^^Acf accommodation for 

steamer is the steam barge or lighter, 
often merely a long narrow box of wood or steel made s^ enough 
Cargo* !" p®“ through locks and canals, with the ends 

saias- aoniptly, and spaces allotted aft for 

the machinery and forward for the crew. For eervice on 
ri^vers and estuariea they are made larger and wider aa the circum- 
b^m “d dock or whai?^ocomn!JSSi» i 

m *rS^? gentry flat in order that they may ground mfely ! 
in tidal waters; they are used for transferring «Sws oTsm^ 1 


10. Coal bunker. 

11. Loading hatch. 

iz. Slopes to discharging doors. 


the «tee period, gave place, a decade 
later, to other ^{ws, and vessels having a rused lore-deck went 
*•'* tendency being to revert to flush-deck 
ve^ls, hanng short poop, bndge house and forecastle. 

tJ JZr lari few years have been remarkable 

in special types of cargo vessels. While 
frequent^ been s^ially designed to meet the 
requirements of the particular trades on whiS they arc to be 
2ent°—’ general features apply to the fines of their develop- 

1. In order to accommodate the maximum cargo possible in vessels 
of convenient size, the fines of the vessels have been fiUed out, giving 
block co-eflieiente which are Irequently ovw 80 % and in some of the 
Great Lake freighters have reached 88 %. 

a. Such portKHis of the ship above the water as do not contri¬ 
bute usefuUy to carrying cargo, but would be measured for registered 
tonnage, are cut down to the smallest amount consistent with the 
provision of sufficient reserve of buoyancy and stabUity. 
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3. To provide for a return jonrney without a cargo, in addition 
to the double bottom and peak tanks, large water bmlast tanka are 
provided abreast of and above the cargo spaces, and arranged so 
that when ballasted down the metacentric height of the vessel is 

.not excessive. Much of the ballast is carri^ in aide or wing 
tanka extending to the upper or main deck, or in triangular tanks 
beneath the main deck, ballast discharge valves or pipes being 
arranged so that the tanka may be emptied by gravity when 
practicable. 

4. The holds have been cleared of obstructions—such as pillars, 
hold beams and web frames—so that the stowage space for the cargo 
IS unbroken, the necessary strength being given by a heavier system 
oi framing of the ship and by the construction of the wing or side 
tank bulkheads. 

5. To fuilitate rapid handling of cargo, hatches have been 
increased in size and number, and special appliances fitted lor 
rapidly loading and unloading the vessel — particularly, large 
numbers of derricks or cranes, with convenient steam or electnc 
winches. 

Several well-known types of cargo veascls have thus lieen pro¬ 
duced, such as the " Mancunia " built by Me.ssrs W. Gray & Co. at 
West Hartlepool in I8y8, with side-ballasi tanks on McGlashan's 
patent; cantilever-framed ves.sels by Messrs Ravlton Dixon & Co. on 
Harrowby and Dixon's patents; trunk-deck vessels by Messrs 
Rayner & Co., and turret-deck vessels by Messrs Doxlord & Co. of 
Sunderland. Fig. 10 (Plate II.) is a photo of a turret-deck steamer. 
Her dimensions arc: length 439 ft. 8 in., beam 51 ft. 7 in., gross 
tonnage 3995 and net tonnage 3794 tons. Many such vessels have 
lieen built; they have the reputation of being good dead-weight 
carriers, and the shelf on each side of ttie central trunking can veiy 
conveniently be used for carrying timber and for other purposes. 
The “ Echuiiga," built by Sir Kaylton Dixon & Co. in 1907, is an 
example of a modem cantilever-framed Hush-decked vessel,—she is 
404 ft. long over all, 56 ft. beam, 23'6 f t. moulded deptli. On a draught 
of 23 ft. 9 in. her displacement is about 12,000 tons and dead-weight 
capacity over 8000 tons, while as regards space she lias a stowage 
capacity of more than 400,000 cub. ft. These results are obtained on 
the low net register tonnage of 2245 tons, tlie gross tonnage being 
4590 tons. The vessel has continuous upper and main decks, and the 
underside of the wing tanks carried by tlie cantilever frames is at such 
a slope that coal will naturally stow close up on being dumped 
into the hold. The triangular wing tanks take 1350 tons of water 
ballast and the double bottoms and the fore- and after-peaks take 
1850 tons. 

The " Herman Frasch,” a modern American cargo vessel of 3804 
Ions, gross, built in 1909 by the Fore River Shipbuilmng Co., Ouincy, 
Massachusetts, for the sulphur trade, is a sin^e-decked ve.ssm, wmi 
triangular side ballast tanks and fitted with a short forecastle which 
carries the windlass gear, a bridge-house well forward to accom¬ 
modate captain and navigating officers, a poop for firemen and crew, 
and cabins above the poop for the engineer officers. Her dimemsions 
are: length 345 ft., brcadtli 48 ft. 3 in., depth of hold ayi ft. At a 
draught of 23 ft. 6 in. her displacement is b;r70 tons, of which 6125 
tons may be dead-weight carried. Her engines are of 2100 I.H.P., 
are fitted right alt, and give her a speed of 10-5 knots. 

An interesting cargo vessel of a different type is the " VoUrath 
rham," recently comjileted by Messrs Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. for the 
Swedish ore trade. She is 387 ft. long, 56 ft. 6 in. beam, depth 30'9 ft., 
tonnage 5820 tons, gross, and dead-weight capacity 8000 tons. 
Instead of the usual open hold arrangement she has been divdded into 
a series of hoppers and automatic disciiarging holds, and fitted with 

10 electnc d^hargmg cranes. Trunks are provided in each hold, 
through which buckets or skips of two tons capacity can be lowered 
into position beneath discharging doors under the cargo hold. (Fig. 

11 shows tlie general arrangement of this vessel.) 

Great Lake FreigWsri.—The greatest development of cargo handling 
the world has yet seen is, however, to be found in North America, 
where the Great Lake freighters have been built to meet the rapidly 
growing trade in iron ore, coal and grain. Some of these vessels 
arc 600 ft. or upwards in length, 60 ft. b^m, and 32 ft. moulded depth, 
and on a draught of 20 ft. can carry 12,500 tons of coal or ore or 
450,000 bushels of grain. The hatches of these vcs.sels are 12 ft. 
apart, and are so wide that the holds are self-stowing. The holds are 
quite unobstructed fore and aft, and built witli nat bottoms and 
vertical sides, so tliat practically the whole of the ore can be removed 
by clam shell grabs. For loading, the vessels are brought alongside 
huge stacks of ore stored on long lofty piers called ore docks; these 
docks are provided with shoots from which the cargo is run into the 
ships by gravity, thusloading large vessels in two hours. When unload¬ 
ing at the Cleveland end 01 the voyage the cranes and transporters 
fitted ashore can hoist out the cargo of 12,500 tons in ten hours, using 
grabs of 5 to 15 tons capacity. The propelling rnachinery is placed 
right aft and develops from 1800 to 2200 H.P., giving a speed of from 
10 to 12 knots. They are well equipped with auxiuary machinery 
including steam steering gear, steam winches and hoists, pumps and 
electric %ht. The wheel-house and bridge are fitted at the alter end 
of a short forecastle ; the officers are accommodated forward and the 
crew aft, both being provided with excellent quarters (see fig. 15, 
Plate II., and fig. 16). 

CoUters. —In a number of cases vessels arc built to carry special 


cargoes; coal carrying vessels, eoUurs, are well-known examples of 
this claea Ckie of the^ret colliers to be fitted with steam-enginet 
was the sailing vessel " Q.E.D.," built at Wallaend to 1844, and fitted 
by Messrs R. & W. ^wthom with auxiliary machinery of ao N.H.P. 
driving a screw propeller. She was constructed of iron, had an over¬ 
all length oi 150 it. with a breadth of 27^ ft. In certain respects she 
was a remarkable vessel, for she was fitted with a double bottom, 
the space lietween the bottoms being divided into tanks and arranged 
for water ballast, a system which has since been re-invented and is 
now common in colliers and iii most cargo ships. The advantage of 
the arrangement in colhers is especially great, as they usually canry 
a full cargo one way and return empty; m their light condition 
sufficient water ballast can be at once added to make them sea¬ 
worthy, and this at the end of the voyage can be pumped out at a small 
cost It was not until about 185a that steam alone began to be relied 
on for propelling colliers; in that year the iron screw collier, " John 
Bowes,'* was bunt by Messrs Palmer of Jarrow ; she was 152 ft. long, 
26 ft. 4 in. beam, had a dead-weight capacity of about 540 tons, was 
fitted with tem^rary tanks for water ballast; had machinery of 
70 N.H.P. placed right aft; and she took her cargo to London 
in 48 hours. The saving in time and cost, as compared with the 
transport of coals to London by the sailing colliers then in vogue, 
wa.H very great, and this led to the building of many utlier such 
vesseLs. 

In 1880 the ordinary steam collier carried boo or 700 tons of cargo ; 
a steady increase in size lias lieen in progress, and ^e popular cullicr 
of to-day cames about 3000 tons, wlulc for long voy^es vessels of 
from 8000 to 10,000 tuns capacity are used. While improvements 
have been made in hull and machinery, so also liave improvements 
lieen made to enable the colhers' cargoes to lie handled more rapidly. 
AppUances have lieen adopted for emptying truckloads of coal into 
the vessels when loading, and many arrangements have been devised 
for disciiarging rapidly, but derricks and winches supplemented in 
some cases by Temperley transiiorters are still generally reUed on. 
An interesting vessel in which sjiecial appliances liave been fitted to 
reduce the amount of liand labour m disciiarging is the " Pallion," 
built by Messrs Doxlord & Sons in iifiiq. Sue is of the following 
dimensions; length 269 ft., breadth 44} ft., depth 22 ft.; tonnage 
2474 tons gross, 1307 tons neL and can carre 3100 tons on a draught 
of 17 ft. 10 in. Siie is a single screw ship fitted with tliree cyUiidcr 
compound engines of 217 N.H.P. and 1200 l.H.P. fitted aft. Systems 
of conveyor-belts are fitted so that the cargo can be delivered direct 
mto trucks ashore or into barges or other vessels alongside by steam 
power, and under trial conditions at Sunderland the rate of discharge 
was found to be 1000 tons ]ier hour. 

Oil Tank Steamers. —These form anotlier class of vessels built lor a 
particular cargo, and their construction and the character of the 
material carried are such tliat they cannot ordinarily be used for other 
purposes. In iSbi two saihng tank vessels were built on tlie Tyne. 
In 1872 Messrs Pahner built the " Vaderland," which appears to have 
been the first oil tank steamer. The oil carrying steamer'' Zoroaster " 
was built in 1877 in Sweden and in 1910 was still on service. She was 
built of steel of length 184 ft., breadth 27 ft., draught 9 ft., and had a 
loading capacity of 250 tons. The oil tanks in the " Zoroaster " were 
separate from the hull, but after successful trials otter vessels were 
built for Messrs Nobel Bros, in which the skin plating itself formed 
the tank. In 1886 Messrs Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. built ttc 
" Baku," and since that date large numbers of steamers have been 
built for this trade, the majority of them having been built by the 
Armstrong firm. Many of thc.se steamers arc of large dimensions 
while some are comparatively small. On tlie Caspian Sea, lor instance, 
numerous small steamers are employed conveying oil from the Baku 
district to other ports, and to towns along the 'Volga ; and in other 
jilaces small steamers are used for the local distribution of oil brought 
across the ocean and stored in large d^ots. Such a small steamer is 
the " Chita," built by Snuth's Dock Cfompany in 1909 ; in size and 
appearance this ves.sel resembles a steam trawler, she is 95 ft. long, 
19 ft. 3 m. beam, depth moulded 7 ft, 9 in., 108 tons gross, 46 tons net 
tonnage. The fish hold is in tliis vessel replaced by a tank for carrying 
oil in bulk and a hold for case oil. Vessels of 6000 to 12,000 tons 
carrying capacity are now preferred by the large companies for trans¬ 
porting oil over very great distances on account of their relatiyely 
great economy. Fig. 12 shows the general arrangements of a typical 
modern oil tank steamer. As an example of a largo oil vessel, the 
" Pinna," engaged in carrying petroleum from Russian ports to the 
East, may also be mentioned. She is 420 ft. long, 32 ft. broad, and 
32 ft. deep, and can carry 9000 tons of oil in her fully-laden condition. 
The machinery is placed well alt, and the cargo space is divided up 
into twelve large tanks, extending to the height of the main deck, by 
seven transverse bulkheads and a longitudinal middle-line bulkhead. 
■The spaces between the transverse bulkheads are called Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 holds respectively, and each hold has a port and a star¬ 
board tank. Each tank is provided with an exp^on trunk, in 
order that the free surface of the oil may always be small, however 
much the bulk of the latter may expand or contract with changes of 
temperature. 

Motor Tank Vessels.—Sevenl oil tank vessels have been fitted with 
interim combustion engines instead of steam propelling machinery. 
In 1903 the " Vandale '*^and " Sarmat,” capable rf carrying 750 tone 
of refined petroleum each, were built for Messrs Nobel Bros., and 
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Table X—Types 0/ Carfo-Carrying Steamers. 


which the draught wmi limUM American lake .steamer m 

the smaller vessels shown in fig is iPlste'ti*?' to 


M A. ! B. 

1 ; Built ini8Ki.[ Built in 1804. 

(, CO 11 "'“*? Top-gallant 

f I Weil- I Forecastle, 

I ; decked. | Bridge Hou-se- 
I and Poop. 


Built in 1807. 


D. 

Built 111 1900. 


Awning-decked. J Shelter-decked. 


I li- 

Built in 1909. 

American Lake 
Steamer. 


.-- --' ■ - " ■ _ I UUU X'UdU. wevwwaaas,*. 

Length . . ---1------ - ‘ I 

Breadth . ..1 264' 0' | 300'o* I .,0'--- 1 

Depth (moulded) ..I S-l' 8' , 40' o' ! ^L' o' ^ 1 *. ' 58o' o" 

,^r““ght (Without keel) i K , *-l' *' ^ 34' 10' I 

Weight of steel or iron in hull . J ' *'»' 2' 1 2^5' I L'o’ 

wood, outfit, Ac. . ; ■ • •• I 3676 tone )i “ “ » 

Totai-iigh®i"eS.“"»'• ■ • I ;; ; irt- 

Loud displacement ..I ‘‘y** .. ! i6ao tons 48^0 ” ! 35 ° „ 

,, block coefficient . . . ' ' ' ' ^ 74 ° i 5J30 „ 16,7,0 T, ,8 ,S " I - 

K.-’SI'.ia-'"'*™'"' : : : 'S, i S, : ‘”’W 

SSsSSStfS, "■'"V.T ““r‘ ' 

Tonnage under deck . ! ! ' ' ’ r'5.'^ I 170,000 680000 I 

„ gross , . ' • ■ ■ • * 43 “ I 2150 i 70,8 u'i ' 650.000 I 

., net . . . tHi 6 ajgj | 7 i 8480 , 7,00 

ipter^hal^,^^;^ 3^T^ | _3.EL | J ^ j 

ong railed quarter-deck and bndge-house , adopted in thesT 


1620 ton» 

5530 » 

•80 

•293 

3910 tons 
.707 
170,000 
2150 

*383 

X500 
500 tons 


470' o' 
50' o' 

34' 10* 
* 7 ' 5' 

3876 tOllb 

509 33 

615 „ 

4800 „ 
26,710 „ 
•81 
•287 

11.910 tons 

•723 

' 680,000 
7038 
7296 
4770 

3.346 tons 


«« U I 

7630 tons 11 

2200 tons \ 

‘>» 5 o ., : 

28,350 „ 

■68 

„ '537 j 

8500 tons 1 

*463 1 


580' o' 
38' o' 
32' o' 
19' o' 
4145 tuns 
300 „ 

350 ,, 

4795 » 
* 5,795 „ 
•886 
•304 

11,000 tons 
*696 
650,000 
7100 
7268 
54«4 

9464 tons 
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v<du^ oi tto immers^ of the ihip to the volume of the : their machinery of 500 1 .H.P. ia placed amidshipa and gives a speed 

pstaUeleiupra, wh^ length, breadth and depth are the same cs • of le knots; two saloons are arranged forwara and two aft with 
the length, bre^m and niean draught (without keel) of the vessel ' access to a promenade deck from each, acconunodation for aoo 
itself; and It will be seen that in three cas» out of the five given, the , passengers with lunage being provided. A light wooden awning 
immersed volume, i.e. the displacement, is 80, or upwards of to % 1 estendaover all. These vess^ are built of steel and divided into 
of this circumscribing parallelepiped. The low speed, which is ! ei(^t water-tight compartments ; they were built and pot together 

at Southampton, then taken to pieces, ^ked and shipped 
abroad, re-erected and complete at Calcutta, 

The largest ferry-boats are to be found in America, and 
an interesting example is the " Hammonton " built in 
igob by tire New York Shipbuilding Company. She is 
ibS ft. long overall, 38 ft. beam, 8 ft. 0 in. draught, 
Oas tons d^lacement. A feature of this vessel is that 
all details ate arranged with the view to making the 
vessel practically fireproof, wood fittings being reduced 
to a n^imum. The vessel is double-ended, curies over 
a thousand passengers and a large number of horses and 
vehicles on mie deck. As in many American river 
vessels, the upper works extend to a considerable width 
beyond the body oi the hull beneath to give large deck 
areas; the main deck being about 6 ft. above water and 
Flo. 16.—Plan of Great Lake Cargo Steamer. jj ft, wide. Cart tracks are arranged along the midship 

A Cargo hold. D, Boiler-room. G, Crew’s space. portions of the deck with passenger saloons, *c., at the 

B Hatches, E, Coal-bunker. H, Water ballast. “des. A light shade deck extends forward and aft and 

C.’ Engine-room. F, Officers’ Quarters. K, Pilot-house. carries a pdot house near each end. Water-tabe boilers 

and three cylinder compound engines of boo H.P. ate fitted 
found economical for the " ocean tramp,” admits of this fullness, and I beneath the dock amidships and drive a propeller at each end of the 
provides that capability for large stowage accommodation for cargo ' boat. The " Oakland," '' Berkeley " and " Newark ” running at 
which has brought it into existence. In vessels whose speed is of San Francisco are much larger tlian the " Hammonton,” and liavo a 
great importance the block coeflicient varies from -5 to '08, the lower seating capacity for 2000 people each, with a fine promenade deck 
limit Ixiing reached on the smaller vessels on cross-channel services, above the upper deck. Tne first two are fitted with beam engines 
and the higher limit on very long vessels, such as Atlantic liners, driving side paddle-wheels, while the third has a screw propeller at 
In the moderately iast vessel D shown in table the block coefficient is each end of the vessel dnven by vortical tnple expansion engines. 
•68. The total weight oi material in the hull, i.«. the iron or steel and liach of them burns oil fuel only. 

woodwork, outfit, &c. and the propclUng machinery, is calleil the Rtvtr and Sound Steamers. - For service on rivers, liarbours and 
vessel’s light displacement. The load displacement is made up of the estuaries where the traffic is considerable, paddle-wheel vessels of 
light displacement, together with the weight of the cargo. &c., or Umited speed are usually preferred, as possessing great manoeuvring 
the dead-weight carried ; this, it will lie seen from Table X., varies power, and therefore the capability oi being brought alongside the 
from two to two and a half times the amount of the Ught displace- landing-places with rapiditinnd safety. The paddle-wheel steamer 




lent except in case D in which the machinery and the passenger 
xommodation absorb much weight. British vessels may not to 
aded deeper than a certain mark, known for many years as the 
Umsoll mark, which has to to placed on the sides of aU 
sssels. The mode of measuring tonnage is based on the Act 
[ which embodies preceding legislation and subsequent Acts 

ee Tonnage). , iv 

The numerous varieties of passenger steamers may for convenience 
to taken in the following order;—Ferry; River and bound, 
maeettter (-joss Channel; and Ocean Steamers; although it must 
to understood that in many cases a hard and fast line 
unnot be drawn between steamers for the several services. 

Ferry Steamers. —Ferry steamers are found on many nvers ana 
arbours in the United ffingdom ; they perform important service 

1 transporting passengers and road traffic acroffl snelterM 

'here bridges are not available ; and others are built m the united 
kingdom for service in all parts of the world. The 
double-ended steel vessel Duilt by Messrs Cammell, Laird & Co., iot 
irry service on Havana Bay, is 140 «• long 
8 ft., depth moulded amidships ij ft. *} in. 

2 ft. high extend along the sides of the vessel, and l>«t^n ttem we 
lood-pavcd tracks for 30 to 40 carts and horsra. One ^urand 
assongers can to carried, and a fine promenade dMk fOT toom 
xtondl over the saloons. &c. Above all a hght imn deck extends 
ight fore and aft. Compound surface-condensing 

[fted with a screw propeUer at each end of the v^l 

ler either way at from 10 to S’", 

lavana under her own steam. A numbw of feiry-^ts have ^ 

luUt by Messrs Thomycroft for service in India; they “c 105 ^ 

0^ overall, of 20 ft. beam, 10 ft. moulded depth and 5 ft. drauf^t, 



“City of aoveland,” midship section. 

La Marguerite,” which formerly in the summer months made 
ips from London to the coast of Kent and to Fi^ce, now conducts 
TvicB between livetpool and North Wales. She is 330 ft. long, 
u accommodation wr a largo number of passengers, and ob- 
lined *2 knots with 75 «> I H.P. on trial. Another JveU-l'no*® 
haraes steamer is the ” Royal Sovereign, of length 300 ft., breadth 
} ft., depth moulded 10 ft. 6 in., draught 6 ft. 6 ui., tonnage 8yi tons 
ross,, 190 tons net; carrying 23*0 passengers at a speed of 2 1 knots. 
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tteamen working roond the ooart «ro fraqnentlv of 
•MBuar tjTO to this vewel, but of leu length and lew exterave open 
ptomniade decke. A popular Math coast pleasure steamer, built in 
} 9 p 9 . “ the paddle boat " Bournemouth yueon," shown in fig. t7 
(Plate X.). She is aoo ft. long, *4 ft. breadth momded and 481(1. 6 in. 
outside guards, 8 ft moulded d«|^h, tonnage 353 tons gross, 139 tons 
net; she can carry f,io paiaengers on a No. 3 certificate and 704 on a 
No 4 certificate. Her displacement at 5 ft. * in. load draught is sofi 
Urns and her sp^ ijl knots. The "King Edward," a steamer 
which began to ply on the Clyde in 1901, is 350 it. long, 30 ft wide 
dJi' Sh' to tlw mam deck, and 1; ft. 9 in. to the promenade 
deck. She was the first passenger steamer to be driven by Parsons 
.t«m turbine Her sp^ao knots. A second turbine 
the Oueen Alexandra, ^n to run on the Clyde in 1902 • she is 
genm Jly simito to the " :^g Edward," but lai^ and^ter. 

• of their great speed and the 

***” followed by other^ch as the 
Kingfishw on the Thiunes and the " Atalanta " on the Clvda 

I it “d"* f ^ *7 ‘t- >»«". depth 10 ft. r™. draS^M 

in., displ^ment 520 tons and gross tonnaire 400 • the 

S''®® ** ^ interest a.-i 

II ^ 'I®*/ extensive shop experiments to obtain data for 

JteamZ r Cunarders. Numerous 

COTtinent, but the hnost are employed on the rivers and hartiours of 

num^rs of a smaller class. Mo.st of 
w^*bot‘th^lm,'i“' toe United States are buUt of I 

“toV,toyed elsewhere are usually built of steel. The 
Plato in.),buUtofsteclmi^ oneof ' 
tlw most famous nver boats of America. carrieB <sooo Dassenci^r^ for 
tl£°J^If I**'**’ *toto have a breadth of 82 ft.—the STwdtli over ' 
toe ^dle-l>oxcs—are set ajiart. She is 380 ft. long, 4 s ft breadth 

"finfrft'Vhl ® ‘to»“Kht 8 ft., frreboard aS?i^ 

arreLemen? tonnage gross 2847 tons. The old walkmg-bcam 
arrangement of engines, for many years a distinctive feature of 

replaced by inclined, three- 
cylinder, compound, direct acting engines ; her fratoering oaddle 

Some of toe boats of the Fall Ri# Line are larger than the 
Htndrick Hudson ; the " Puntan " is 420 ft. long of 7400 1 H P 
" l’"*='lJa," built in I9<,4%8 viry simile 
mo'idde 1* 'topth mouSed ; her 

breadtlfof i* ®*tond to an extreme 

« ft m d. *!' ■ * . tonnage is 5292 tons gross ; the side wheels arc 
^“'netor and 14 ft. wide, driven by inclined engines of 8500 
l.H.P,, and running at almut 24 revolutions iier minute maintain a 
sr^d of about , 5 knots on service. A still larger veuel oT?he “me 
ti^ IS the Commonwealth, which is 44(1 ft. overall ■ breadth of 
The ’^Puriten®"*^ Ruards 90 ft., horsep^iwcr ii.ono. 

i rf1-and Commonwealth " run on night 

J*',''®'' through Long Island Sound, and the 
accommodation provided is very large ; the " Pnscilla," for instance 
ihl! f^SLi^T ,h<»Kle» her crew of over 200. In these vesseU 

the freeWnl is carried to one dock higher tlian in toe " Hendrick 
thete?^ ° accomplish the exposed ocean portion of 

their passage wito safety ; and they form a link between the fast 
m cr steamer and the fast cross-channel steamer. Similar passonwr 
of’n * ^“hes, an example liemg toe " City 

of t levelanc (fig. ly), built in 1908, of the foUowing dimensions ■ 

S'oTft™ m'' h‘" fr“''« ’’“I* ^ *toto over paddle- 

iioxes 02 ft. h in., depth 22 ft. : tonnage 4568 tons cross 2401 tons 

net IS built of mild steel, divided into 10 j>riiicipal water-tight 
Miniiartmento and fitted with a cellular double bottom, and h^ a 
water chamber of loo tons capacity to chi-ck rolling in a sea way 
The engines arc compound, three-cylinder, inclined, connected 
ev^MH *"® p^dle-wheel shaft, the diameters of the 

cylinders being one of .44 in. and two of 82 m.. and toe stroke 8 ft • 
eight single-ended cyhndrical boilers fitted wito Howden forced 
draught supply steam at limtb, and on service the vessel can main- 
n ^ '7 *p®'' hour without difficulty, developing about 
bom l.H.P. at aH revolutions jier minute. 

Sfsaawrs. -Cross-channel steamers are of a heavier 
if" u CMsidercd and require higher freeboard and 

bitter rea-keeping ciualibas to be able to make passages across more 
exposed waters in all weathers. Over 200 such vcm^ are emploved 

and merchandise between 

ve’^ri^ti^lilnvlUf* KibfStown has for inanv 

'“Ptoyed a number of sptendid vessels of this class. The four 
paddle-steamers, "Ulster," ® Munster," "Leinster" and "Sn 

to Jong, 35 ft. broad and i^ft. 
deep . their speed was 18 knots with 6000 l.H.P. A vessel of toe 
tome type but larger, nam^ toe " Ireland," was aiided to toe fleet 
L-j tour new twin-screw steamers were built, 

and meived the same names at the four vessels built in i860 which 
they have rmlaced. Their length ia 360 ft., breadth 41 ft.’ 6 in., 
depth 191 ft., tonnage 2633 tons gro«, 733 tons net, and displace- 
raent M30 tons at 14 ft. b in. load draught. Their engines w of 
9000 l.H.P. and sea-going speed 23 knots, over 24 knots having been 
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^ing-be^ for 238 first-clan and 
fm ^ passengers, and large dining and other public rooms 

lor general accommodation. r » 

^*® “““be™ very fine vessels of toe cross- 
^ **®“ *“■ “toer services. In 1903 the 

Wn«n, the first turbme vessel for the Oover-Calais service was ' 
Menrs Denny of Dumbarton ; she is 310 ft. long and ob- 
^pnsiln* *‘’® " J^victa" was built of the same 

fh!f ^ 1 *“'*®'' P®*®’'. ®"<J by means of improved turbines 

toe speed was increased to 23 knots. In the same yrar toe Midland 

Md « ‘t!’’®® -'> 3 ° ft Jong, 42 ft. beam 

'“°V ‘ ®v ‘*®pto ; and a fourth similar but a foot wider, 
roriiii T ' 1 ®“®?'*’’ ***® ■^"‘'■toi " and " Donegal," were fitted with 
and engines driving twin screws; the third 

turbiZ^if Manxman," were fitted with 

respectively. AU had cylindrical 
" ®®T® The ^ Antrim " did better than the 

obtmned a speed of 21 •80 knote with very re- 
brtt^t ? ^^® torbine vessels, the " Manxman ^ did 

more ■ reaching 23-12 knots, and proving 

*1^^ Antrim at all speeds above 14 knots, 
sisw fesreu «® 1 *®'® ‘to® ®toss are toe " St George " and three 
tons di.splacement, 11,^ H.P. and 
speed, built for the Great Western Railway Company for 

km'S’ ^?i?®®}y® = " P™®®“c Kli^V" 

to’ ®reptoy«d on toe Dover-Ostend service. But all these 
vessels were surpassed by the " Ben-ray-Chree," built at ^rrw 
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F'ig. 29 . —Section of " Mauretania." 


for the Isle of Man Steam Packet Company. Slie is 274 ft 
fptoiam b in-moulded depth,ffies jsTq pa^ngers ouI 
and displaces 3353 tons at 13 ft. 5 in. draught. On 
k®n*‘nt.^f™ J'noJs on the measured mile, and mmntained 

24 J knots for owr h hours; on service she averages 24 knots at sea 
^luwts between toe Liverpool landing stage and Douglas pier 
Numbers of crossnihanncl steamers are owned by conpnental trim- 
Mjiies, among which the " Prinses JuUana " (fig. 20, Plate 111 ) and 
her two ®i9ter ve^Is, telonging to the Zeeland Steamsliip Company of 
Holland, run on the night service between (jueenboro’ and Flushuig 

^ V®™’ ft* to depth, gross tonnage 

28^ tons , they Imve four-cylinder triple-expansion engmes of 10,000 
H.P., wd attained 22! knots on the mile, and 22 knots on a six hours' 
run ; they have excellent accommodation for 340 passengers. 

For services on which relatively large cargoes and fewer passengers 
“f, ®are‘«d smaller vessels of less speed are buUt, sucli as the 
Rowan, built by Messrs D. & W. Henderson & Co. for toe Laird 
Line service between Glasgow’ and Dublin. She is 292 ft. long. 38 ft. 
beam, 17 ft. 6 in. depth moulded, has sleeping accommodation for 200 
passengers, triple-expansion engines, and a sjxjed of 16 knots. 

in America a number of vessels of the cross-channel t5T)c have 
recently been built. One of these, the " Governor Cobb, 290 ft. 
*ongy 34 ft. l»am, 20 ft. 6 in. moulded depth, 14 ft. draught loaded. 
WM the first merchant vessel in America to be driven by turbines, 
bhc was followed by the " Harvard " and “ Yale *' of the same type 
407 «• overall, 63 ft. extreme breadth, 16 ft. draught loaded; tlwy 
carry 800 passengers and 600 tons freight on a night service between 
New York and Boston : turbines of 10,000 H.P. give them a speed of 
20 knots, making them at the time the fastest sea-going vessels on 
the American coast. 

The '■ Prince Rupert,** " Princess Charlotte/* 4 c., recently built 
for service on the western coast of Canada, also belong to this section. 
The first-named (fig. 21, Plate III.) is 306 ft. long. 42 ft. beam, 24 ft. 
nmulded depth. At 13 ft. draught her displacement is 3150 tons, of 
wtueb 1000 tons IS cargo; she is of 3379 tons gross,6000 1 .H.P.and her 
5 *^ knots. The “ Prince Crorge ** is similar to the *’ IMnce 
Rupert and obtained 19*2 knots on trial at 13 ft. 3 in. draught and 
2622 tons displacement; both vessels can carry 220 first<laa8 and a 
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large number oi second-class passengers. The " I*rincess Charlotte " 
IS of 3(>oo tons and zo knots speed. 

Japan has built and engined two cross-channel steamers, which 
maintain a service between Japan and Korea. They are 335 ft. long, 
^3 ft. beam, gross tonn^e 3200, dirolacement, at 17 ft. ibaught, 
’ 3880 tons. Parsons turbines of 8500 H.P., madein Japan, are fitted 
and give a speed of 31 knots. 

Ocean Liners .—The article on Steamship Lines gives an account 
of the rise of the great shipping companies. The steamships of 12,000 
tons and upwards, referr^ to on page 873, are shown in Table XI.:— 

Table XI.— Vessels oj jt,ooo Tons and upwards afloat June 1910. 


Name. 


Gross 

Tonnage. 


Name. 


Gross ' 
Tonnage. 


Brtlisi.’ 
Mauretania . . 

, Lusitania 
Adriatic 
{Baltic . 

; Cedric . 
i Celtic . 

I Caronia 
I Carmania 
Oceanic 
Arabic 
Laurentic 
Megantic 
' Mmnewaska . 

. Saxonia . 

; Empress of Ireland 
Empress of Britain 
Ivemia 


I German. 

31,<138 George Wasliingtoii . . 

31 jjo I Kaiserm Auguste Victoria 
24,541 I Amcrika .... 

23 87b I Kronprinzessin Ceciln- 
' ’ Kaiser Wilhelm U. 
President Lincoln 
President Grant 

Berhn. 

Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm 
15,801 I Cleveland .... 
14,8132 I Deutschland 
14 878 I Cmcinnati .... 

14 317 Kronprmz Wilhelm . 

' Ivaiser WilhelmderGrosse 

14.'9* i “ 

14,181) 

14,067 


ii >035 I 

20,904 
i 9.(>87 i 
19,524 , 

17-474 i 


45-570 

24-581 

2.1,022 

19,503 

iy,3<>i 

18,072 

17.344 

17,082 

10,960 

16,502 

i<>,339 

14,908 

14.349 


3 ^M 45 

, 25 other vessels of 
[ 12,000-14,000 tons 317,35^ 


261,341 ' 

8 other vessels of 12 oot>- 
14,000 toils .... 103,435 

• 394.779 


22 ships. 'I'otul 

JMt’ian. 


42 vessels. Total 644,303 i Lapland. 17 , 54 °' 

, Kiuland. j 

i Kroonland ■ ♦ • 

Vadcrlumi . ... i2,oiS 


Kotierdam 
Niew Anistenlam 
Noordam . 
i<iju(Um . 
l\>tsdtun . 


24 .i 4 «i 
i (,,907 ' 

t 4:.:>25 2 


4 slu}>s. Total 


53 ) 9 - 2 « 


French. 


La I’rovein.' 

--. I 

5 ship''- Idlal . 7*S,()9f» __ 


2 slups. 'I'otal 


13,753 

13,000 . 


-2 7,353 


Minnesota - 
Manchuria 
Mongolia . 

40,718 

l. 3 , 6 ,i<» 

1 .’-<‘.10 

Japant'se. 
Tenyo Maru “ 

Cluyo Maru 

13,4.54 

• 13,446 

3 sluph. l oUl . 47,9<^>6 

i ships. Total 

. 26,880 


Summary. 


Country. 

Ships m No. 

Gniss Toniiagi*. | Average* (Tons). 

British . 

42 

644-3V3 1 

‘5,341 


22 

3 b 4 - 77 '’ 

16,581 


5 

78,(*96 I 

‘ 5,739 

Belgian . 

4 

; 53-948 , 

‘3,484 

American 

3 

47-996 

15,999 

French 

2 

47,353 

13,676 

1 Japanese 

2 

1 26,880 1 

‘ 3 . 44 ° 

1 Grand Total 

80 

1 / 243 ,; 

‘ 5,549 


Auanttc Liners. -ine Auauuo uutua Auaaaaaaat^ —-r-^ 

the United States of America are the best known of all oceM ““era; 
they exhibit the highest attainment of excellenco ui merchant-s^p 
buiWng, and their great size and sjieod, and contmuous rivalry, 

excite universal interest. ... ... u •- 

Particulars of the famous liners which have had a share m the 
development of the trans-Atlantic service from i8i9 to I 900 
given^ Table XII., some of 

by A. J. Ma^nis. The " Persia (fig. 22. Plate IV,) wm the firet 
iron steam? to be placed on the Atlantic service by the Cunard 
Company (1856), She was followed two years later by the 
^r^^tern!" 688 ft. long, 82 8 ft. broad, 4 f* and 

32,160 tons displacement with a gross tonnara of l8,9i5 tras Md 
11,000 H.P., giving her a speed of 13 knots by paddle-whwls and 
screw. She wu built from designs by I. K. Brunei, and remained the 


1 "Titanic,” launched Ctotober 10, 43,.5oo tons. 

» Sister vessel " Dakota " was lost on Japan coast March 1907- 
» A third vessel of same size was being completed. 


largest vessel afloat until the " Cedric " was built 45 years later. 

23 is the " City of Rome," built in 1881 at Barrow for the Inman 
Line, one of the most graceful vessels placed on the Atlantic. The 
" Campania " (fig. 24) and her sister-ship the " Lucania," each 600 ft. 
long and built in »693 for the Cunard Company by the Fairfield 
Shipbuuding Company, held the record for fast passa^ across the 
Atlantic for seveiid years. With twin screws and tnple-oxpansion 
engines they attained a speed of 23J knots on trial with 31.050 l.H.P. 
On her best runs the ” Lucama " crossed the Atlantic, 2823 nautical 
miles, in 5 days 8 hours 38 minutes, the mean spccil being 22 knots 
for the run, maintained with a consumption of coal amounting to 
20I tons an hour. 

In the 'fifties the Collins Lino took the record for speed to Ameriro, 
but, apart from that, the competition was chiefly between British 
companies until il^7, when the “ Kaiser Wilhelm der GfOsse " made 
a better recxird than the ” Campania '* or ” Lucania,” and for ten 
years from that date the fastest vessels were in German bands. The 
“ Deutschland " (fig. 25, Plate V.), built at Stettin for the Hamburg- 
Amcrican Line, took the record in 1900, traversing the Atlantic from 
New York to the Eddystonc in 5 days 17 hours 28 minutes, at a mean 
speed of 23*36 knots. The Nortli German Eloyd Co. added three 
splendid vessels: the ” I^onprinz Willielm ” in 19m- the *‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm II." in 1902, and the '' Kronprinzessin Cccilic " m 1906, 
the machinery being respectively of js.ooo, 42,000 and 45,0.10 l.H.P. 
and forming the finest serie.. of reciprocating engines ever built for 
ships. The " Kaiser Wilhelm II." lais.^ the record on the honu- 
ward run to 23-71 knots, and made practically the same j^cd as the 
" Deutschland on the outward run, viz. 23*12 knots. The " Krori- 
prinzessin Cecilie " (fig. 26, Plate VI.) raised the outward record to 
23*21 knots, and homeward her best passage .was at 23*58 knots. 

' In 1903 the British government made an agreement with the 
Cunard Company under wtiicb two vessels ol 24 to 25 knots speed 
across the Atlantic were to bo built for mail and passenger service, 
and to be available for the use of the Admiralty in time of war. In 
accordance with this agreement the " Mauretania " (fig.*27, Plate 
VI.) was built by Swan, Hunter, Wigham Richardson & Co., and the 
“Lusitania" by John Brown & Co., and both were suwUed with 
Parsons turbines of 70,000 H.P. driving four screws. The latter 
vessel was the first on service in 1907, and at once regained lor 
Great Britain the Atlantic record, the “ Mauretania " ioUowiM a 
httlc later and doing still better. Both vessels nuuntainc-d Very 
high speeds, and steadily improved then* records, until the 
*' Mauretania “ averaged 2(»*o<» knots and the " Lusitania 25*85 
knots on the (sissage. Tiny are 790 ft. long overiUl, of 88 ft. 
beam, 57 ft. moulded de))tli, 4*2,000 tons displacement on a draught 
of 3 )1 ft and of 32,000 tons gro.ss tonnage. They arc thus 100 it. 
longer, 5 ft. wider, (>000 tons more disiilacemeiit and of 70 greater 
gross tonnage than the "tireat l*;astern.'' Figuri* 28 is a sectuiii of 
I the " Mauretania," which sliows clearly the great height of the 
decks. .... , 

I The French liner " La Provence was built in 1905, of 13,753 
I Ions gross, and 22 knots speed. On her displacement of 19,160 tons 
; she must carry about 3.51K) tons of coal for the voyage, which leaves 
I a margin of alxiut .900 tons for passengers and cargo. Ihe “ France, 

1 launched Septcnilier lo, i8 of 23,000 tonh, 45,000 H.P. and 234 knote. 

A notable tendency in recent years is to build vessels of great 
size to run at more mtxlerate speeds. 'The American liners " St 
Louis" and "St Paul" (fig. 49, Plate VIL), built in 1895, ate of 
II (>30 tons gross and 21 knots; while the " Finland and " Kroon¬ 
land " built in America in 1902, are of 12,185 tons and only 16 knoto. 
The last-named vessels are now running under the Belgian flag (see 
Table Xll.j. The " Caronia " and " Carmanui," built by the Cunard 
Company in 1905, furnished evidence of the advantage of the turbine 
for Atlantic liners, and also illustrate the gain due to a l^er speed. 
Their dimenaionB are given in Table Xll. i as compared with “ La 
Provence '* it will be seen that they are of 12,000 tons greater dis¬ 
placement, 2 knots less speed and 10,000 lesa H.P. Allowing for the 
voyage two-thirds the quantity of coal carried by “ La Provence, 
these vessels thus have a margin of about 10,000 tons compared 
with the 900 tons of that vessel, so that a much larger tjuaJitity of 
cargo may be taken when required. The “ Rotterdam, of 24,17° 
grcMS tonnage, can load to a displacement of 37**99 tons. Her speed 
is 17 knots; the reduction of engine-power gives space and weight 
for no less than 3585 passengers and nearly 13,900 tons of cargo after 
allowing for accommMatioo of crew and for coal, water and stores for 
the voyage. The second " Oceanic,'* of 17 ,*74 tons (fig. 30, Plate 
V.), built in 1899 for the White atar Company, was the „ 
vessel then built and had 21*5 knots speed; riie was folmwed 
by the " Celtic/* ** Cedric/* '* Baltic " and *' Adriatic for the same 
company, of 16 to 18 knots speed and sisc increasing up to nearly 
25,ooo;tOTS gross. These vessels each carry about 3000 passengeijM 
well as a crew of 350 and upwards, and very large cargoes. The 
" Adriatic '* fig. 31, Plate VII.) is of 24,54* tons gr^. 30 % greater 
tonnage than the "Great Eastern." Tha"Titamc 
which in 1910 were in course of building by Harland « Woifl tw 
the White Star line, are not only much larger than the Adriatic, 
but they are 90 ft. longer, of 13,000 tons greater tonnage and of 18,000 
tons greater displacement than the " Mauretania *; a combiaathm 
erf reciprocating and turbine machinery of 50,000 H.P. is provided 
for driving the vcsscKh at a speed of 21 knots. 
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N«m« of Ship. 


I I 


I, 


£ 


1 

u 


ll 


Savai)n<i>i 
Ke^’al WiHttm 
I Sintai 

, Weatem 
Briiiah Queen . 

' BritAnniH 
I <*rcAi Hriiain . 

Amenta 

. Asia .... 

■ Arctic . , 

I f’eraiu 
I Adriaih. . 
i ((rent Euateni. 

.Scotia 

I f‘Uy of Parfa . 
i Kuaab 

j Cay of HruaaeU 
Oceanic . 

City of Richmond . 
Britannic. 

City of Berlin . 

Ariaona . 

Srrr'ia 

Cay of Kfinie . 

I Alaaka 

I Notting'Hill . 

Aurania . 
ftrcKon . 

I AmencA . 

I Ktruriu . 

: Alter 

City of Parlt (aecoitd o 
name) . . 

I Teutontc . 

. Fflrai Hiamarck 
' Campania 
St^uia . 

j I^noterWithelm der(«roaae 
] Kaiaer Friedrich 
! Oceanic (aeconti of name) 

' Jteutachland (aecond of 
I name .... 

Kronpritir Wilhrlm 
■ Celtic .... 

' KaiHer Wilhelm I) . 

FinlAiid . . I 

1 i edric 
, lialiio 

, KfiUcrin Atii{UHtcVirtorin 
1 .U I'tuveiic'e . . ! 

I ('ormanm 


I Caronla . 

' .Amerikn 

Kt'onpriiixeaain CecUie 
I Nteuw Amaieitlain . 

I Adriaiir 
I MaurctaniM 
! I.uaitania 
. Kocterdnm 
! Lapland . 

I (Jeorite Waalangion 
. Minnewaaka . 

Tiiaiiii' . , 

' Olympic . 


Colonel Stevena 
City of liablio Co. . 

Brit. & Amcr.St. Nav. Co. 
OrMt Weatem .S.S. Co. 
Brit. & Amer. St. Nav. Co 
Cuiiard . 

Great Western 
Cunard . 

Cunard . 

Collina 

Cunard 

ColUna 

Great Eoatern S..S. Co. 

Cunard 

Inman . 

Ciirutrd 
Inman 
White .Star 
Inman 
While Sur 
Inman 
Guion 
Cunard . 

Inman .... 
Guion .... 
Notting'Hill S.S. Co. 
Cunard .... 
(hiinn and Cunard . 
National .... 
Cuimrd .... 
North German J.luyd 

Inman .... 
White Star 
Hamburg'Amcrican 

CunaM. 

American . . j 

North German JJoyd . j 

North Geramn Lloyd . , 

White Star . . ' 

Hiunburg.American 
North (lerman Lloyd 
While Star 
North GemuTn I 
Rerl Stur . 

Wliite Star 
Wlme Star 
Unin hurg-American 
(.’le Geiiernlc 'I'ri 
atlantique 
Cunard . 


1810 

1 B 38 

1838 

1839 

1840 
1843 
1848 
1850 
1650 

1856 

1857 

1858 
jBftt 
t866 

>867 

1869 

1871 

1874 

1874 

>875 

1879 


Lloyd 


r’unanl . 

Ham burg. American 
North German Lloyd 
Holland Amcrika . 
While Star 
(*unard . 

Cunard 

Holland Amcriku . 
Red Star . 

North German Lloyd 
Atlantic Tranatwrl Co. 

Wlitte Star 
White Stnr 


1881 

tesa 

*883 

I8B4 

1883 

1886 

1869 

1889 

1800 

iflyj 

l8os 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1899 

lyoi 

i9r>i 

1009 

1903 
>5»oj 

1904 
IQ05 

1005 

*905 

*905 

rgos 

190A 

1906 

1906 

1907 
1909 

1908 
1908 

! t 9 uR 

I *909 

I Wto 


New York 
Liverpool 
loeith 
Bristol 
l.ondoti 
Greetiock 
BHmoI 
Greenock 

NewVorit 
Glasgow 
New York 
Millwatl 
Glasgow 


Helfost 

GIomow 

Bclnuit 

Greenock 

t Glasgow 

Harrow 

Glasgow 


Beifatt 
Stettin 
Glasgow 
Pliiladeiphin 
Stettin 
1 >aiMig 
iteifnbt 

Stettin 

Belfast 

Stettin 

Philadelrihm 

Belfast 

Stettin- 

St Nasaire 
Glasgow 

Belfast 

Stettin 

Belfast 

Newcastle 

Glasgow 

Belmt 

Stettin 

Belfast 


Wood 


Iron 

Wood 


Iron 

Wood 

Iron 


Steel 

Jmd 


Iron 

Steel 


Feet. 

176 

aia 

»75 

807 

»74 

as* 

968 

283 

360 

3 S 5 

680 

379 

346 

358 

390 

4*0 

44 * 

455 

488.5 

450 -a 

5*5 

560.3 

500 

430 

470 

50 * 

433 

50 * 

43 8 

537*6 

566 

50 a.f 1 

598 

535*7 

635 

584 

685 

666 

637*3 

680.9 

684.3 
560.0 
680.9 

709.3 

677*5 


. Feet. 

36 

*7 

* 5*5 

35*3 

37*5 

3 « 

45 

45 

45 

I 3.8 

47*8 

40.4 

43 

40*3 

41 

43*5 

45.3 
44 *a 

45.4 

53.1 

5 a *3 

5 « 

45 1 
57 * a 
54*3 
5**3 
57*3 
48 

632 

57*8 

57*6 

65 

63 

66 

64 

68 

65*5 

66.3 

75 *j 
7 ^-J 
60 . *2 
75*3 
75*6 
77*3 


609 .! 64.0 
650.4 I 72.3 


650.0 

6^.0 

685.4 

600.3 

709.3 

763.3 
76*3.3 
650*5 

605.8 

699.1 

600.3 


72.3 
74*3 

73.3 

68.9 

iS.-* 

87.8 

77.4 

70.4 

78.9 

65.4 


Feet. 

*6.5 

* 7*5 

18.35 

* 3*25 

37.0 

33.5 
3'*5 

35.3 
>4 
31*5 
39.9 
35*0 

48.3 

30.5 

36.3 

38.6 

37.1 
3 » 

34 

. 33*7 

J 5 

JV 7 

. 37*9 

37 

38 

26.5 
37*3 

40 

38.6 

38.2 
34*6 

39*2 

39*2 

38 

43 

42 

4 1 
4 > 

44 .5 

45*5 

39*3 

44*1 

40.2 
38.4 

44 *' 

52.6 


Tona 

1,850 

1,980 

*>995 

2 , 3 (X> 

а, 970 
3,050 
5.780 
4.230 
3 . 6 m 

б , 300 
7.»30 

7.564 

33.160 

7,600 

6 , 4 x 1 

6*770 

6*900 

7.940 

9 . 3*0 

V.buo 

10,100 

9.900 

>3,300 

* 3.500 

9.500 

6,210 

* 3 . 3 ^» 

*2|5«“ 

9 ,S 5 *> 

* <.300 

10,460 

17.650 

16,740 

X5.aoo 

21 ,cjuo 

i6,u(n 

23.760 

30,100 

36, l<« 

34,400 

22,300 

37.9‘« 

36,OCX) 

36,cou 

40,7.x. 


H50.0 92.15 

650.0 93.5 


38.3 

40 

40.2 

47*8 

40.5 

35*6 

53.6 
57 ** 

56.6 
43*5 
37*4 
50.1 
39*6 

64*5 

64*5 


19,160 

.ii.exx* 

31.000 

43,000 

37,000 

31.000 

40,600 

42.000 

48,000 

37 .aoo 

. 30.500 

37 .'«o 

* 6,530 

53,300 

53 ,. 4 »X 3 




1 6 C 


i * 


g 

"t 

H 

1 

i 

w 

0 



Kntk. ' 

330 

6 ! 

730 

7*5 

703 

e-s 

*.340 
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(11^te.11'‘'5^'’*¥'AinoTicaTi ^mpany followc-d a similar course to 
* '.ull'V’ »<We<l two large vessels of 17* knots speed 

tv,i« •>y Harland A 

« olH, and the Kaiserln Auguste Victoria ” (fig. ,2, Hate VII .1 of 
tons gross, built at Sh-ttin. The largest German vessel 

The Hambutg-American Company ordered in 1910 two vessels 
not only much trger than tho •^Grorge Washington," but exceed- 
mg even the Olympic in dimensions. They were said to be over 
^ ft. long ovCT all, 94 to 95 ft. beam, 30,000 tons gross greater 
tonnage than the George Washington,” 13,000 tons morethan 
Maurotama and aooo tons more than " Titanic " and " Olympic " • 
turbines of fio 000 to 70,000 H.P. being provided to main t L n a 
sp^ of a» knots across the Atlantic.. The Cunanl Com^y 
ordered in Dec. 1910 a 50,000-ton turbine-driven ship from Jolm 
Brown & Co., to steam at 33 knots on service. •* 

The ■■ Mindowaslca " of the Atlantic Transport Company is typical 
of yes^ on tl» Atlantic route carrying a largo cargo together with 
a limited nui^r of passengers of one class. Thw» hundred 
twen^ -mx first-class passengers are carried and provided with ex¬ 
cellent accommodation. tVhen fully loaded the displacement is over 
30,000 tons and the speed lO knots; the horse-poiw required i^i^g 


OTiy a sixth that of tlu- fast Cunarders. To large numbers of nas- 
Mugers the additional period on the voyage is no disadvantSe 

of‘.*1^ a large cargo at the relatively high spmi 

of 1(1 kn<>ts IS a great advantage. * 

Canartf^ISe ‘’“■.‘"C'easing trade between Europe aud 

‘ Unadian hners increased in numbers aiid im- 
now bear favourable comparison with the great linCTs 
ronnmg between Europe and the United States. The " Wrtorian " 
Allan line, built m 1904 and 1905 and plying 
“?"‘™al, were the fim ocean liners^to be 
n^d wtt Parsijns turbines; they are 530 ft. long, 60 ft. s m. 

cMTv'ifM**' and 10,639 tons gross; and they^can 

f,”® passengers M(f a large cargo at a speed of 17 knots. They 
wre followed in 1906 by the “ Empress of " and " Empress 

*'“'®**‘* CornMny for the Canadian p£:ifii 
ttailway Company; they are 570 ft. long over all. sso ft. between 

<>«P«‘mitlded,tonnage 
30,000 tons at 38 ft. draugW ■ 
quadniple-ei^ston engmes of 18,000 I.H.P. are fitted and a meed 
rinn *“ trial. Excellent accomiS: 

if™ ** lof >580 passengers ; and a considerable quantity 

of meat can be rarned m insulated holds provided with refrigerating 
arrangements, besides a large general caigo, a total of 6500 tons 
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of cargo being carried in addition to the coab, water and store* 
lequirM for the passage across the Atlantic. 

in igo 8 the " Laurentic " and “ Megantic " were built by Messrs 
Harland & Wolff for the White Star Cftfiadian Service; they arc 
550 ft. long, 67 ft. 4 in. beam, 41 ft. 2 in. depth moulded and 14,890 
• tons gross; they can carry 1660 passengers and a very large cargo. 
The " Laurentic ” is provided with reciprocating engines of 6500 
f.H.P. in combination with Parsons turbines of 3500 H.P., while the 
' Megantic " is fitted with reciprocating engines only. On trial the 
■' Laurentic ” developed 12,000 H.P. with a speed of 17^ knots, and 
on service her coal consumption is 12 to 15 % less than that of the 
" Megantic." A service from Bristol to Quebec and Montreal was 
opened m 1910 by the " Royal George " and the " Royal Edward," 
which ran for some time in a fast mail service from Marseilles to Alex* 
andria under the names of" Heliopolis " and “ Cairo ” respectively. 
They were built in 1908 and are 545 ft long, breadth 60 It., depth 
38 ft, tonnage 11,150 tons gross, displacement 15,000 tons at 22 ft 
6 in. draught. Parsons turbines of 18,000 H.P. are fitted, driving three 
screws at 370 revolutions per minute and giving a maximum speed 
of 20| knots, whde ig*i knots has been main tamed by the " Royal 
Edward " from Bristol to Quebec. Accommodation is provided for 
over looo passengers. Stul larger and faster vessels were being 
arranged for in 1910. 

Emigrant l assris.—Many vessels on the Atlantic Service are fitted 
up for carrying emigrants either with or without other passengers; 
they arc always arranged to carry as much cargo as possible. Ships 
built for such services include the " Gerania,'^ built by the 
Northumberland Shipbuilding Company in 1909 for Austrian owners. 
Her dimensions are; length 402 ft., beam 52 ft. 6 in., moulded depth 
27 ft. I in., 4900 tons gross. She can carry 8000 tons dead-weight on 
24 ft. draught at a speed of 11 knots, but her ’tween decks are 
arranged so that they can be used to carry cattle, troops or emigrants 
as required. The ’’ Tortona," built in 1909 by Messrs Swan & 
Hunter for the Italian emigrant trade to Canada, is 464 it long over 
all, beam 54 ft., depth 29 ft., she is 7900 tons gross and cun carry 
8600 tons dead-weight as well as over 1000 emigrants. The ‘‘Ancona,’’ 
built in 1908 by Messrs Workman, Clark & Co. for the Italian emigrant 
trade to the United States, is 500 ft. long, 8188 tons gross, 7500LH.P.; 
she can carry 2500 emigrants and a large cargo, and in addition 60 
first-class passengers in spacious cabins on a promenade deck amid¬ 
ships. Some of the finest vessels carrying emigrants are the ships 
of the " Cleveland " type belonging to the Hamburg-Americiui 
Company. The “ Cleveland ’’ is 587 ft. long, 65 ft. breadth moulded, 
4b'7 ft. depth, 27,000 tons displacement on a draught of 32 ft. 8 in., 
13,000 tons dead-weight capacity, about 17,000 tons gross and 10,000 
tons net,.with machinery of 9300 I.H.P. and 16 knots speed. She can 
carry 250 first-class, 392 second-class, 494 third-class and 2064 fourth- 
class or emigrant passengers, making with a crew of 360 a total of 
3560 persons, and lias cold storage spaces of 10,000 cub. ft. for 
provisions, and 30,000 cub. ft. for cargo. 

Liners on other Routes, —Only a lew typical vessels engaged on 
other routes can be mentioned here. The Royal Mail Company’s 
’’ Avon ’’ (fig. 33, Plate VIII,), trading to the West Indies and 
round South America to the Pacific coasts, is 520 ft. long, 62 ft. 
4 in. beam, 31 ft. 9 in. depth moulded and 11,073 tons gross 
tonnage. The ’’ Kenilworth Castle ’’ (fig. 34, Plate Vilt .),in 1910 one 
of the latest additions to the Union-Castle Line Fleet trading to South 
Africa, is 570 ft. long, O4 ft. 8 in. Iwam, 38 ft. 8 in. moulded depth, 
12,975 tons gross tonnage, 12,500 l.ll.P. and 17J knots speed. 
Tlie ’’ Osterley ” (fig. 35, Plate VIll.) is typical of the splendid 
ships runnmg via the Suez Canal to the Eastern )>ort3, Austraha 
and New Zealand; she was built in 1909 by the London & 
Glasgow Shipbuilding Company for tlie new fleet of the Orient 
lane. She is 535 il. long, 63 ft. beam, 38 ft. dcjith to upper deck, 
18,360 tons displacement at 28 ft. draught, 12,129 tons gross, 
and obtained 18-76 knots on trial with 13,790 l.H.P.; 1150 
passengers can be earned as well as some 7000 tons of cargo. 
The ’’ Maloia," which in 1910 was being built for the P. & O. 
Company, is a httle larger than tlie ’’ Osterley,” being 550 ft. 
long, 62J ft. broad, 12,500 tons gross, of 15,000 l.H.P. and 19 knots 
speed. 

Many vessels carrying very large cargoes and comparatively few 
Iiassengers are engaged in the meat and fruit trades, and are 
fitted up with refrigerating machinery, insulated holds and cooling 
appliances so as to keep the fruit, vegetables or meat at the required 
temperature, and at flie same time maintain a proper degree of 
humidity or of dryness of the atmosphere. The number and 
size of vessels engaged in these trades continue to increase, and the 
enormous volume of the trade may be indicated by the fact that 
thirteen miUioii carcases of mutton would be required to fill the holds 
of the vessels fitted for that particular trade. A typical vessel 
is the ” Highland Laddie," built for the Argentine ti^e in 1909> 
420 ft. long, 56 it. beam, 37 ft. 6 in. moulded depth to shelter deck, 
7500 tons gross, 4600 H.P. and speed 15! knots on trial. She can 
carry over 500 passengers in well-fitted ima comfortable apartments 
amidships, and has insulated cargo-holds of 343,000 cub. ft. capacity. 
To control the temperature of toe chilled b^f or frozen mutton in 
tiiese holds she is fitted with powerful refrigerating machinery, and 
cooled bnne is circulated throu^ tubes lining the sides and ceilings 
of the holds, some 20 miles of brine pipes being so used. The 


” Rnahine,” built in 1909 for the New Zealand trade, is limilarly 
fitted; she is 480 ft. long, 60 ft, broad, 44 it. depth moulded, sp^ 
on truj 15-9 knots. The^‘ Port Royal ” of the Elder Dempster Line 
has insulated holds capable of transporting 3,000,000 bananas, 
besidesapineitoplesp oranges and other tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits. ‘The fruit is kept at the desired temperature by means of 
huge volumes of cold dry air circulated through the holds, and the 
air IS cooled by contact with nests of pipes through which brine of a 
low temperature is circulated. The '' Tortuguero,” a vessel 390 ft. 
long, 48 ft. beam, 29 it. 6 in. dcptli, 4200 tons gross, built for 
Messrs Elders A Eyfies, has a storage capacity of 2] times tliat 
of the ’’ Port Royal." 

Pacific Liners ,—The " Empress " vessels of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company were the first liners built fiwcially for tlie trans¬ 
pacific ocean service. The railway reached the Pacific seaboard in 
1885, and in 1891 these vessels began running. They reached a 
maximum speed of 19-75 knots on trial, and in 1910 could still 
maintain 17 knots across the Ihicific. In 1901 the ” Korea ” and 
’’Siberia" were built for the service; they were in their day the 
largest American-built vessels, each being 552 it. long, 63 ft. beam 
and 41 ft. depth, of tonnam n.syb gross, and displacement 18,600 
tons when loaded to 27 ft. wught. Quadruplo-ex]iaiiHion en^esof 
18,000 l.H.P. gave them a speed of 20 knots on trial and 18 knots 
sea-going siieed. Two hundred and twenty first-class passengers 
arc earned in cabins and saloons above the upjiei deck, and pro¬ 
vision is made for (>o third-class, and for i2(x> Chinese steerage 
passengers. In 1904 those were joined by the American-built vessels 
the ” ^nchuria ’’ and ’’ Mongolia," of 2000 tons greater tonnage. 
They arc 616 ft. long, 65 ft. beam, depth 31 ft. l in.. 13,639 tons gross, 
27,000 tons displacement and zo knots maximum speed, ana can 
each cariy 1920 passengers and a large cargo. These were again 
outstripiied in size by the ” Minnesota ” and " Dakota," which 
arrived shortly afterwards. They were 622 ft. long, of 20,718 tons 
gross, 33,000 tons displacement, 14 knots spec^ and had capacity 
for 2830 passengers and 20,000 tons of cargo. 'The ” Dakota " was 
lost off the coast of Japan in March 1907, but the ” Minnesota " was 
in 1910 still on service, and was the largest merchant vessel 
yet built in Uic United States. These American vessels carry 
on the transpacific service from San Francisco and Seattle, and 
replace the older vessels with which the American Pacific Mail 
Company carried on the service for many years. The American and 
British vessels were all outstripped ly the Japanese vessel* ” Tenyo 
Maru ” and ” Chiyo Maru ” of the ‘Toyo Kaisen Kaisha (Japanese 
Oriental S.S. Co.). They were built in Japan, of the following 
dimensions ; length over all 575 ft., between perpendiculars 558 ft., 
breadth 63 ft., depth to shelter deck 46 ft. 6 in., to upper deck 38 ft. 
6 in., gross tonnage 14,700 tons; displacement *1,300 tons at 3t ft. 
8 in. draught. They are driven by three sots of Parsons turbines of a 
total H.P. of 17,000 at *70 revolutions per minute, and have attained 
21-6 knots on trial and zo knots on ocean service. Steam is supplied 
by 13 cylindrical Ixiilers, working at 180 lb pressure and fired by 
oU fuel only. They have accommodation for 275 first-class, 54 
second-class and 800 steerage passengers, and over 8000 tons oi 
cargo. 

Special FfsssE. —Many vessels arc built for special and cxceji- 
tional purjioses, and cannot be classed with either ordinary cargo or 
passenger vessels. Amongst these may be included dredgers, train¬ 
carrying ferry-boats, ice-breakers, surveying vessels, lightships, fish¬ 
ing vessi-ls, coastguard and iisiiei y cruisers, salvage and fire vessels, 
lifeboats and tugs. To Dredgers a sjieciai article is devoted (see 
Dredge). 

Train Ferries, -In 1869 Mr Scott Russell described (7 runs, Inst, 
Nav, Arch.) a train ferry-boat of special construction in use on tlic 
Lake of Constance, having a length of 220 ft., a breadth over the 
paddle-lioxes of (» ft., and a displacement of ifsio tons ; the horse- 
])Ower of her machinery was 200, divided lietwcen two jiaddlc- 
wheels, each of which was driven by a pair of indejiendcnt oscillating 
engines. ’The object of this steamer was to convey trains Ix-tween 
Romanshorn, on the one side of the lake, and Friedriclisluiien, on the 
other: she was built of iron, and was designed to have great strength 
combineil with light draught. 

In 1872 train ferry-boats were introduced into Denmark to carry 
trains between the mainland and the islands and, later, between 
Denmark and Sweden. The first was a single track iron paddle 
vessel, the ” Lille Baelt,” built by Richardson of Newcastle for the 
service from Fredericia to Strib (2 m.); her dimensions were: length 
139 ft., breadth moulded 26 ft., extreme 44 ft. 6 in,, draught 8 ft., 
tonnage 306, l.H.P,,*80, aiui speed 8 knots. A similar liont, the 
" FrMericia," was afterwards built by Schichau of Elbing for the 
same service; in 1883 this firm built two very similar but longer 
vesseb for ferries of *-*i m..across, which proved very successful; 
and others of various ty^ followed for femes of i(>, 18J and 48 m. 
across. 'The Danish government in 1910 employed 22 vessel* of a 
total of about 16,000 tons on eight ferries for railroad cars, as well 
as separate vessels for other traf&. These services have to be main¬ 
tained all the year round, and several of the vessels are specially 
strengthened for passage through ice; in addition, four other vessels 
of 497 to 553 tons gross and 600 to 800 l.H.P. are employed 
wh^y as ice-breakers. The latest of these vessels in 1910 was 
the ’’ Christian IX." employed on the ferry across the Great Belt, 




Fig. 3(1.—Profile and Deck Plans of Twin-Screw Ferry “ Christian IX." 

T Danish train-carrying vessels are given in | Wigham Richardson & Co. Her dimensions are : length 370 ft. over 

* T1 . 1**^' 4 4 4 • ■ I t w »U. 350 ft. between iicrpendiculars, breadth extreme 53 ft.'6 in., J050 


provided, 


Tabi-b XIII. 


Name of Feir}'. 


*• Hreadth. UU* 


GroM. Net. 


Usv— 1 Revolu- 
' * lioiih per 
I minute. 


I Christian IX. Twin screw, double track; ^93' y' I aoo' o' ' 48' 6' <8' o' 18' 7' 12' 6' 2600 isoa so8 ir-o 
I Pnnsesse I 1 ’ ^ ^ 

i Alexandrine Paddle wheel, double I i 

i rwi r'l. • .333’ b' j 333' 6' 36' o' 61' 6' 18' 9' 12' 0' 2425 1733'4 076-0 13-8 

IWnsChnstian Twin screw, double track 284' 9’ 281' 0' 41' 6' 57' 9' 22' 6' 14' 5' 2065 1824 0 686-o 13-74 


Paddle wheel, double! ’ —. —, , 

ttack.252' 6' I 250' o' 34' o' 38' o' 16' o' 9' 6' 1267 971-0 436-0 12-25 j 33 

Pnridle -wWI / v/* SJ"" *3 | JJ 


Kjoebenhavn Paddle wheel, double 

track. 

Helungborg . Single forward and aft 


track . . . . . 278' o" 272' o' 1 34' o' 58' o' 16' 9' 10' 0' , 1455 i 1091-0 425-0 12-5 

Single forward and alt ' s j o 

screw, single track 180' o' 177' o' j 32' o' 43' o' 14' 6' lo' 3' 720 j 530-0 187-0 lo-o 


Two screws aft, one j 
screw forward, single | 


204' 6' I 199' 3' 31' 6' 43' o' I 13' o' 9' o' i 950 500-0 250-0 10-0 


I Valdemar . . Single screw, single I ' ! 

j track, ice-breaker . 144'o' 140'o'' 31'6' 43'o' 13'o' 9'o'I 550' 361-0 129-0 ! 10-0 134 

I LiUe Baclt . | Paddle wheel, smgle ' ■ I ' 

I ! track • - • - - , 1-40' 6' 139' o' ; 26' o' 44' 6' 11' 6' 1 8' o' 399 306-0 125-0 8-0 34 

I Ingeborg . . | Paddle wheel, single ! ' I ; ! 

j j track.I 168 ' 9' I 167' o* | 26 ' o' 44' o' | 12' o' | 7' o' j 440 j 343-0 136-0 10-25 | 37 

em}doyed. Two other vessels belonging to the Russian govern- 1 completely protected from the weather when on board, the bow 

ment also work on this ferry, and the great success of the service of the ship V-ing completed as usual for a sea-going vessel; ten 

led to the Swedish oml German governments undeitakuig a direct | full-sized passenger or sleeping carriages can be taken, or eighteen 
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oecsmiy whfl* cimbufcitig and mj, ^ that h«r bow MopM apwandi lm» Mow, ao m to wMdbk bar to 

boat mad^ attoiur .h. run up on to the toe AM faatoa hm we^t te hMr in fanakma 


by Meaata Harlan ft HoUingawortli of ^ 
betwoea Bamtoto and Porto Caata in 
Padfictaaway. In 1899 the American! 
femee, with an aggregate capacity of ( 
1909 the numbeiB and capacity lud i 
" * I Michigai 


du and Porto"ca^”in "conno£OT'^^thl[*r™IS Su*ti»y*ug Kat^. —Spwdal veaaela are emptoyed by vaiioua 
. In 1899 the American lailwavaemniOTM^^tS govenunwta, and occario^y by inatitiittona or individoala, to 
a aggregate capacity of over aSo *2.4 PS!¥ n‘ 


by igoOthenumbOTradcMStoiMinTOasS^o^miit^Sf**** *”** I • n*tnre reganling the aaa.' The BrilahAdaaiMtyemploya 
Soenmounta. on Uke ' Hi* afoot loi. 

work. onraigan aione nme such femes being at tons displacement, modified and fitted up for. toiTpatpose, as well 

Two other iuterestlag examples of train ferries K.,iu .1- y*y 2*» P"!***^ P«xUlW, and two veaneb 

Tyne by Sir W. G. Armtama'^Whitw^ ftC^ ***5 I •“1“ n^olally ^ the purpow. The yachts are tie " Watcrwitch," 

ifofi, the former for sen^^n the river Volea ’iUd^ thf 1 *^ “f** ^ §*° displacement and lo knots speed, purchased 

so^ on Lake Baik^ta SiWia -nie ^ ^ = “<* the composite baUt vessel " SealarkT^iio ft. long, 

~a-., rr £ i ks “ S&rvs*;- js;? us. .to 


id incTMsed to about 


upon it in wiate is usuaUy s ft employod in Eaatern waten. TUe vsneb built for 


that It was impossible for vessels of sumcient size to be cot thnnich 
in one piece. It was decided to use two vessels to do the work tiie 
first to act only as an ice-breaker, and the other to act only as 
vL?***^'fr2^**i'* ice-bre^or wm built in two pieces, the parting 


xnou epeea, oouc m lesz: ana the Keseatch," isi ft. king, 345 
tons displacement, to| knots speed, built in 1888; both these 
vciwls arc pn^Ued by paddle wheels, and both are of composite 
build. The' ‘ Dart,'' a steel yacht 130 ft low{, 500 tons displacement, 
7i knots speed, porcliased by tlio Admiralty m 188^ was in 1910 
employed by the New Soutli Wales government. ‘The Cauatfou 

' Cartier," a twin- 


1 ««w"Xfv^i!Tnt to r:sr.A“it. long^ia ftteS, x: 

i^ft b^lS«id*SSSdi>!^thP middle- j wobs and liJ knots speed, for survey work on the coast of\lritiiiU 

length of vessel. On arrival Columbia. The Indian government had the steel single-screw vtvssel 


at the canal she was divided into halves, and was iotoeti up again 
after passing through the last of the locks. Her dimensions were; 
length 157 it., breadth 37 ft. 6 in. and depth 16 ft. 6 to., and she was 


sufficient space being provided for 24 
trucks or carriages, which are shown in 
jiosition in the figure. 'The difficulty 
presented by the great difference in the 
river level was got over by an arrange¬ 
ment of hydraulic hoists, placed at the 
bow, by which two trucks could be lifted 
at once to a height of 25 ft., and by hav¬ 
ing lines of rails at the landing-st^es at 
two levels. The vessel was fitted with 
twin screws and com|X)und engines, 
which gave her a speed of 9 knoto It 
was found necessary to divide her into 
four parts for the passage through tfo 
canal locks; the ^visions were made 
at the longftndinal middle-Unc plane and 
athwartsUns at her middle. Each 
quarter, when apart, formed a water- 


gross and 11^ knots speed, for survey work on the coast of British 
Columbia. 'Ihe Indian government hM the steel single-screw vivseel 
" Investigator " built by Messrs Vickers, Sons ft Maxim for survey ol 
Indian waters; she is 204 ft. long, 33 ft. beam, 15 ft. 3 to. moulded 
depth, lias a displacement of 1170 tons and a speed of I3i knots. 
The United States government built a surveying vessel, tlic 
" Pathfinder,” to 1899. She is a steel single-screw vessel tigged os 
a briganttoe, length over all 193 ft., on water-line 165 ft., beam 33 ft 






tight hull, and reunion was effected while 
the parts wore afloat. 

The Late Baikal Ferry was built for carrying trains across the 
lake in connexion with the Siberian railww^; For more than half 
the year the lake is frozen over to a conaUltolble thickness, and m 
this case the vessel must of necessity Mfilfirself a poweriiU ice¬ 
breaker as well as a ferry steamer. Her ffinensions arc ; length 
290 ft., beam 37 ft., draught under ordinary conditions 18 ft. b m., 
and tosplacement 4200 tons. The hull is closely subdivided for 
additional safety in case of perforation. She has three sets of triple¬ 
expansion engines, working throe independent screw propellers, two 
plfoed ait, as in ordinary twin-screw ships, and one placed at the 
forward extremity for the purpose of disturbing the water under the 
ice, thus assisting the heavy cast-steel stem and armoured bow to 
break up the solto field-ice which the vessel has to encounter. The 
complete structure was first erected on the Tyne, then taken to 
pieces and shipped to St Petbrsburg; from thence its numerous 
parts were carried to what was at that time the terminus of 
the Siberian railway, whence they were taken to their destination 
on sledges, and there the ship was re-crectod and launched. 
The boilers constituted the heaviest individual pieces thus trans¬ 
ported, as the weight of each could not be reduced below to 
tons. 

An interesting example of a modern river train ferry is tbs 
'' Fabins," built by Messrs G. Rennie ft Co., Creettwich, in 1909, 
for service in southern Nigeria, where the river is 2 m. acrois. Sbe 
is a double-ended paddle^heel vessel; length 160 ft., beam 33 ft. 
6 in., depth 10 ft., draught 3 ft. 6 to., speed y knots. She can carry 
six railway carriages and freight and passengers up to a total of 
200 tons. 

fee • Breakers.—Steamboats for breaking a passage through 
frozen waters date from an early period; one is ^ken of as 
early as 1831. The " Ermack ” (fig. 39, Plate IX.), bnilt in 
1898. is one of the largest and most effective vessels of this type. 
Her dimensions are; length jso ft., breadth 7I it, depth to 
the upper deofc 42 ft 6 to., and displacement 8000 tons;. her 
engines itovelop 8000 I.H.P., giving for a speed of 13 knots. 


Flo. 40.—Section oi " Ermack." 

bin., depth moulded 19 it 8 to., displacement 873 tons at 10 ft 
draught, l.H.P. 1170 and speed 13! knots. She has bunkers for 230 
tons of coal, and is fitted up with very complete auxiliary machinery 
arrangements, electric lighting and ventilation, steam heating, ana 
accommodation for a large stall. The outfit tor hydrotouphy and 
research is perhaps llie most complete ever provided. The Carnegie 
Institution oi Washington has fitted out the special non-mametic 
vessel" Carnegie," 128 ft. long, 33 ft. beam, 12 ft. 7 to. draught, 388 
tons displwement. 

Lightships. —In many places round the coast the safe navigation 
of ships is assisted by vessels called lightships, moored in positions 
where lighthouses cannot well be built. Around Uie southern 
portion of Great Britain these vessels are matotatoed by the 
Trinity Corporation (see Lichthousb). 

Ftshing Vesssk. —It is not many years since a few old paddle tugs 
were fitted up with fishing appliances. They proved very profit¬ 
able, and the experiment led to the building and fitting out of steam 
vessels specially designed for such em^oyment Screw steam 
trawlers (see Tbawl) or other fishing-boats are among the vessels 
most frequently raet with round the British coasts. In 1910 some 
3000 such steam vessels oi w average net tonnage of 50 tons were 
on the Britith register, as well as 23,000 sailing boats of an 
affizegate net register tonnage exceeding 200,000 tons. Fig. 42 
(Hate X.) is the steam herring drifter " Three," and gives a 
general idea of the type- but there is considerable variety in the 
methods of fishing, and roe fittings of the vessels vary accordingly. 

Coastguard aad Fishery Cruisers, —The lightships give warning of 
danger, and can also send signals ashore for the benefit of vessels to 
distseas, but cannot themselves render help. The principal organisa¬ 
tions for givistfi asristance to vessels in distress and for saving life 
around tfo fotifo coasts ore: — 

I. The coosfouaid service maintained by the Admiraitv. 

«. The signaTservices, statkms tod agents maintained by Uoyd's. 

3. The lifeboat services matotatoed by. tfo Royal Nattonal life¬ 
boat Institutfoo. 







emitoujtfd «nUert''li»t'c>^ w»teh <he co*«tr^t proc^ to 
tfio 'SihctT gtouads to aotw tawnurtioogl m«rme priU». irt 

OdoWned by ui wlto haaqaartots at 66 Vt^na 

Street, Ldndbn, Who to i9«o bad at hta servicee U» toiWo gnnboate 
•'Halcyon," "Leda," "Sktejack" ; the oM 

compoiiite gunboats " Ringaove and Thtosh ; the vesMls 
"CoUeen," " jalto" and Fanny," pnrchaaod and fitted up for 
the work; and the " Squirrel " and " Argue," twoyachWike vessels 
specially built tor the service. The " Colleen," a wooden veMel built 
in 1(69 aftd prepellcd by horizontal trunk engines of ajo 
Is M j ft. lobg and 41S tons displacement, and at one time th* engines 
gave her a speed of Sj knots; the " ArgUs " is a steel vessel bnut in 
1004, 130 ft. long, 380 tons displacement, 23 ft. beam, 8 it. 10 in. 
draught; she has a light fore and aft rig, and vortfcal trljde esc- 
pansionenginesofioorH.P.gismheraspeedof laknots. TheFiahery 
Boud of Scotland has providra itself wiw some small cruisers, such as 
the"Froya,"bttilt in 1904,of length 138ft.,beam *4 ft.,mouldoddepth 
t2 ft., and grots tonnage 280 tons; and the " Norma," built in 1909, 
which is 139 ft. long, 25 ft. beam, 14 ft. moulded depth, 457 tons gross 
tonnage and 930 1 Jt.P. In 1908 the Irish Fisheries Board procured 
the small cru^ " Hdga," buUt by the Publin Dockyard Co., 133 ft. 
long, 24 ft. 6 in. beam, 13 it. 3 in. moulded depth ; she obtained a 
speed of I4| knots On trial with a total deadweight of 140 tons carried. 

Satvaga and Firt Va$uh .—Several private companies muntain 
special vessels which are available for assistance of vessels in distress, 
salvage, wreck-raising, &c. Many of these vessels are powerful tugs 
htted with derricks and winches for hoisting out cargo and ships' 
fittings, and provided with powerful steam or electrically driven 
pumps and special hoses for pumping out flooded compartments of 
the Vessels in distress. Some have been specially built and fitted up 
for salvage and wreck-raising ; others have been budt and fitted for 
salvage and fireboats. 

A fire and salvage boat at ElsWick is 45 ft. long, 11 ft. beam and 
3 ft. draught; she is fitted with a Merry weather quick-steaming 
holier, and engines arranged to drive the Iwat at 8i knots, or as an 
alternative to pump out vessels on either side, or to pump from the 
river for fire purjuises and deliver up to 1300 gallons a minute. Many 
small vessels of this character are provided for barlxiurs, docks and 
shipbuilding works. One of the most powerful in Iviigland is tliat 
liuilt for the Manchester Ship Canal. Tnis boat is yo ft. long, and is 
fitted with salvage pumps enable of clearing 3000 gallons a minute, 
os well a.s independent lire service pumps capable of delivering 4000 
gallons per minute at a pressure of 150 Ib per square inch. Fire and 
salvage boats of much Reuter capacity have been provided at Sun 
Francisco, New York and Chicago. Two firelmats of special 
design were built in IQ08 for Cliicago. They are izo ft. long over 
all, 28 ft, beam', 13 ft. moulded depth, and gf ft. draught. Power¬ 
ful turbine pumps ore driven by ^o Curtis steam turbines on the 
same aliafts, which also carry 273-volt 200-kilowatt electric motors 
ior operating the propolter motors. The pumps can be worked so as 
to deliver 4500 gallons per minute at 300 lb per sq. in., 9000 gallons 
at 150 lb or larger volumes at lower pressures; the maximum speed 
of the turbines and pumps is 1700 revolutions per minute. Twin 
screws are fitted and each is driven by a motor arranged to develop 
230 H.P. at 300 revolutions per minute. The boats are fitted witli 
electric light, search-liSht, and steam steering gear. New York has 
ten powenul fireboats, several of which can throw over 10,000 gallons 
cd water per minute. The " Beta ” of the London Fire Bri^de is 
loO It. long, II knots speed, and can deliver 4000 gallons per minute 
at a pressure of 140 lb ^ sq. in., engines and pumps being driven by 
vertical steam enmnes. 

Lifeboats and Vessels. —Tile lifeboat services aronnd the British 
shores are maintained almost entirely by the Royal National life¬ 
boat Institution. In March lyio tlicre were 281 lifeboats in service, 
varying in length from 30 ft. to 3b ft. All are fitted with air-casmg 
or watertight air-cases of sufficient capacity to keep them afloat ii 
completely fined by the sea, and all arc arranged so as automatically 
to relieve themselves 0/ any sea breaking into the boat. The type 
ot boat varies according to the service intended and the views of 
the men who use them — 18a are self-righting if cap.sired and 
<)y not sell-rirfitlilg. The conditions of service are such that the 
application m steam or other motive power to assist the crews 
presents many difficulties; these difficulties have, however, hem 
successfully overcome by the institution and its advisers, and details 
of the power-driven boats are given in a paper read by Mr Ji R. 
Barnett at the Institute of Naval Architects, March 1910. Four 
steam lifeboats have been tried and found very 'useful under the 
conditions in which they are employed, while three petrol'drivan 
lifeboats, 40 to 43 ft. in longiii, 13 to 16 tons weight, 24 to H.P. 
and about 7 knots speed, have been supplied as an expenmentai 
measure, and on their voyages to their stations proved to be very 
seaworthy and reliable boats. The institution employs one staaU- 
sliip, the steel twin-screw tug •• Helen Peel" 01230 tons di^iacelnieat, 
which Is stationed at Falofouth add used to tow Hfeboats to sea 'and 
assist them in thiilr work, and alto to render aid to vetsels in Retries 
which have no chance of getting private tugs. Tlmtlnitod ^ates 
government has, however, taken uie lead in tw direewn, in bu i l ding 
and equipping a spindal vessel, ftie " Snohoniish," for life-tavhig 
services on the North PsdftC coast T 1 d» *«"«*•» 0®®*“% *•"“** » 
revenue cruiser, and is 132 ft. long over all, 29 ft. beam, 17 ft 6 in 
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inoulded ddpOi, and dsrolaoes jgs fon* nt a draught of «s ft. aj fo,; 
a single, screw diiven by trijae-eKpansioo enginet of 1370 I.H.P. 
gave a speed of 13} knots on trial. (See XamoAT.) 

Tags or Tow-Booft.—On canals and rivers steam baiget an eftot 
employed for towing, and small tugs ate also built for this pnipose, 
but on swift, large rivers foe tugs are often of considerable power. • 
The tug " little John," built by Messrs Yarrow for service on the 
Trent canals, 'is 80 ft. Icmg, 14 it. 6 in. beam, diaught with stera iqi 
22 in., dia^acement about 40 tons. Twin screws are fitted working 
in tunaeb, and this little vessel hat lowed five barges, weighmg 
with their loads 347 tons, at a speed of 3} knots. A river tug 
recently built by Iteisrs Thomycroft & Co. for service on ^ swift 
waters of the Upper Yangtse, and named the " Shutung," is 130 ft 
long, 15 ft. beam, with a depth of 6 ft. 6 in., fitted with compound 
surface-condensing engines of 550I.H.P., driving twin screws working 
in tunnels (as the draught of foe vessel ia very Umited) and giving a 
speed of about it knots. After trial at Southampton the tug was 
taken to pieces, the sections shipped to China, with eections of a 
barge of oorresponding dimensions, and both were put together and 
completed at Kiaugnan. This was the first steamer to attempt regular 
passages in these troubled waters, and steamer and consort per- 
formed their first voyage 'with success. The American river tow-boat 
" Spra^e " is 318 ft. long over ai^ 64 ft 8 in. wide, depth amidships 
7 ft, displacement 2200 tons, registered tonnage 1479. She is fitted 
with a stem wheel 40 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. in width, driven by 
two tandem compound engines of 12-ft. stroke, the cylinders being 
z8 in. and 63 in. in diameter; and at 9i revolutions per minute ber 
horse-power is estimated at 1300 H.P. In 1907 she towed on one 
occasion 56 coal boats, each 180 ft. long and 26 it. wide, loaded with 
over 67,000 tons of coal and covering a water area ul nearly 7 acres. 
On the American rivers the superiority of foe Screw propeller 
is, however, now realized, and shallow-draught tow-lioats with 
propellers working m tunnels have been adopted. Interesting tugs 
have been built by Messrs Cox & Co. of Falmouth for work m the 
North-Eastern Railway Docks on the T^e. Grea' power in small 
length was required, and engines of 1000 1 .H.P. are installed in vessels 
75 ft. long, 26 ft. beam, iz ft. 6 in. deep, having a mean draught of 
10 ft.: twin screws set widely apart being provided to give mauosuv- 
riiig power. Tugs in common use in barliour and coasting services 
are often 90 ft. to 120 ft. in length, 20 to 23 it. beam, 10 to 12 ft. 
depth, 9 to 12 ft. draught, 400 to 600 l.U.X^. and ii to 12 knots speed ; 
tugs fitted with independent aotmg paddle-wheels arc popular ior 
some services on account of their great handiness, but the great 
majority of new vessels arc fitted with single or twin screws. For 
ocean service larger vessels are buUt. A steel tug built by the Bath 
Iron Works for the American coal trade k 163 it. over all and 1043 
tons displacement, with triple-expansion engines of 900 H.P. The 
" Cornell ” k one of the largest American sea-going tugs; when 
towing she has devefowd 1390 I.H.P. at 97 revoluhons, and when 
running light 1900 I.H.P. at 133 revolutions and a speed ul 13§ knots. 
The " Hearty," built to go out under her own steam to wprk in the 
Hooghly, k 312 ft. long, 30 ft. beam, 12 ft. 6 in. draught, 1300 tons 
displacement, vertical compound engines oi 2100 I.H.P. drive, 
twin screws, and the vessel can steam at 14^ knots. Recent screw 
tugs of the " Rover " type, built for the British Admiralty, are 134 ft. 
long, 27 ft. 4| in. beam, ii ft. draught, 613 tone displacement, 
1400 I.H.P., giving Mj fcdtnots with twin screws. The latest paddle 
tugs oi the " GTappN||itype are 132 ft. long, 28 ft. beam moulded, 
33 ft. 3 in. over gual^Kit it. in. draught and 690 tons dkplacq- 
ment. Inclined comjKni'nd eugmes are fitted with means to work 
the wheels independently or together as desired. 1250 I.H.P. gives 
a ipeto of 12 knots. In these tugs the towing hook is carried well 
forward to permit the tugs to manoeuvre freely, and good beam k 
given so that m case oi a heavy side pull the tug will not capsize. 

Each year from 30 to 30 tugs are built in the United Kingdom, 
and many of tliem are fitted 'with powerful pumps and heavy derricks 
and winches, so tiiat they are ot service in case of fire or salvage. 
The North-Eastern railway tugs referred to are able to pump 500 
nlims a minute, i.e. about 140 tons an hour, while foe " Lady 
Crandall," belonging to Dover, can pump 700 tuns an hour. 

yaeto.—Vessels built for pleasure piurposes and for racing have 
for many years been known as Yachts. (See Y’achtino.) 

In 1835 Mr Assheton Smith built a steam yacht, and although 
the building of each yachts was discouraged by the clubs, he con- 
tioaed to build, and produced between 1823 and 1831 lune steam 
yachts of various sizes; one built in 1844 liad a screw propeller, 
the ofoeri -were fitted with padxUe wheels. In 1836 the ban on steam 
yachts was -withdzawn by the clubs, and others began to build; 
tmt as late as 1864 there wtM only 30 steam yachts.afioat. In 1876, 
boweva, Lloyd's Reester Conunittee ksued Stdes for tk$ Buiidtng 
and CteasifieoHon of Yachts, and from about that date great improve- 
meats were made in foe design and constructiou oi yachts of all 
classes, as well as in tltoir propelling machinery, and steam yachts 
wen tailt in mnch greater numbers. 

At'wifo timding vessels, foe machinery at first fitted in yachts was 
only ngarded as auxiliary v a weU-known example of a succcssiul 
awsHkty steam yacht k Lord Bratley's " Sunbeam " (fig. 42, 
Plate XL), built in Ifoe, oi foe foliowiag dimciisions: length over all 
tyO-ft, team 87 ft. 6 m., dqitii of bold 13 ft. 9 in., dkplacemsat 
376 ten*, nyiablndtoniiaga 334 fo>* >•<>■*> *37 tons net, and Tbomes 
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the Lyeutrata, a8<>ft.iong, co.ft. beam,hold 
J 943 ^j°“ f:?“ »“d *oS 9 tons TWes Y.M., built in 1900 • 

of hold, 1(^7 tons grosi tonnage and 1571 tons Thames Y.M liut 
in 1908. These t*ro vessels and many others of similar tvoes are 
Amencan-OMfned. The yacht " Emerald," of 750 tons yacht memure- 
meotaad 1400 H.P., built on the Qyde in tgoa, crossed the Atlantic 
in May 1903. and was the first turbine steamer to be classed in any 
icgistiy. ThU Atalanta " (ex "Lorena"), Of 1398 tons YM 
built in 1903, fitted wiSh turtrines of 3800 H.P., was the finest turbine- 
dnven private jlaifiit afloat in 1910. The " Tarantula," built in 
190a, of i** tons Y.M, and fitted with turbines of aaoo H.P. is a 
high-sp^ vessel resembling a to^-do-boat destroyer. The " 'Win¬ 
chester, ' built in 1909, is of a similar type; she is 165 ft. long ts ft. 
() in. beam, 188 tons Y.M., and has turbines of *500 H.P., which 
give her a speed of 36| knots. 
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The xoyM yachts, of Europ^n sovereigns are the largest yachts 
yet built. They include the imperial Russian yacht " Pole Star," 
of 3270 tons and 5O00 I.H.P., built in 188S; the impoiial German 
yacht " HohenzoUern " (fig. 43, Plate XI.), of 3773 tons VeM. and 
9500 H.P., built in 1893 ; the Spanish royal yacht " Gifujaa," of 
1(104 too® Y.M., built m 1894 ; the imperial Russian yacht " Stand- 
aii,” of 4334 tons Y.M. a^ it,ooo H.P., built in 1893; and the 
British royal yachts, " Victoria and Albert," of 3005 tons V.M. and 
11,000 1 .H.P., built in 1899, and the "Alexandra " (fig. 44, Plate XI.), 
of 2157 tons Y.M. and 45<» H.P., built in 1907. 

Propulsion by Eleclrictty .—In 1883 Messrs Siemens & Co. fitted up 
a launch, 40 ft. lung 6 ft. beam, with an electric motor driving a 
single propeller and c^mmted by a battery cU secondary cells, and 
at a displacement of 3 tons a speed of 7 knots was obtained. A 
launch 25 ft. long, provided with an elcctiic motor capable of giving 
■i speed of 7 knots, also was supplied to H.M. yacht Victoria and 
Albert" in 1903. A number of ethm: electric taunclws similar^ 
fitted have b^ built chiefly for river service, the batteries being 
recharged from shore stations from time to time ; but tlie method 
has not been extensively adopted, except in submarines. In some 
cases the submarine’s secondary battery has bean used for jjropulsion 
on the surface as well as when submerged, being recharged from 
shore or from a parent vessel as requlreii; but in nearly all recent 
vessels they arc used only for propulsion when submerged, the engines 
fitted for propulsion on the surface being arranged to dnvc dynamos 
lor recharging the cells. In a number of small vessels and oil-tank 
steamers electric motors are fitted for driving the propeller and 
supplied with current from dynamos driven by steam turbines or 
internal combustion engines. 

Propulsion by Naphtha Engines.—In 18S8 several launches were 
built on the Thames m which petroleum spirit was used fur fuel in 
place of coal, aiul also as an expanding agent for driving the propelling 
machinery in place of steam. A number of these boats were after¬ 
wards built in England and America, and known as sephyr or naphtha 
boats. Further particulars of these boats will be found in a paper 
read by Mr Yarrow before the Institute of Naval Arcbftects in 
1888. 

Propulsion by liikmal Combustion Enfinss .—Experimeuts have 
been made at various times with niacluucry in which the fuel is burnt 
or exploded in the engine itself without having recourse to the 
transfer of energy by means of an expanding and condensing agent 
Inch as steam or naphtha, and by these experiments the modern 
internal combustion engine has bran slowly evolved and adapted 
for marine propulsion. In ifiSo an engine was patented in which 
gunpowderwas exploded, and the engine was operated by tlie vacuum 
produced by the cooling of the gases; in 1794 an engine was patented 
in which the explosion of turpentine spirit drove the pistons forward, 
and about 1823 a gas-driven vessel was run on the river Thames. In 
the later years'of the 19th century gas engines were highly developed 
for use in factories, Ac., on shore, and petrol engines for driving 
motor cars, &c., and since the beginning of the present century 
similar engines adapted for marine propmsion have been greatly 
improved and produced in considerable numbers, especially in the 
United States, some of the vessels being as large as 800 tons gross. 

Such vessels may be considered in three groups, (i) High-speed 
racing boats, pleasure boats of various sizes for service on rivers 
and in harboprs, fireboats, patrol boats and launches for river 
work, yachts’ tenders and sea-going yachts of light scantlings, in 
which highly volatile and readuy exploded fu^ such as gasolmc, 
petrel naphtha an used. (2) Veanls of low epeed, in which the 
weight ojgiu engine is not at great importance, such as barges for 
use on and canals, fer^-boats, small tugrboats, ilow-nieed 

cargo venK and sloef-speed oil-tanlc vessels, which have been fitted 
with ehginee liririg kexome or paraflfti, as well as oU-ftiels of greater 
specific gravity, and of hi^ier fladi-point and nqnirlag a higher 
temperature wt evapocatioo; in some cases these: low-roaed 
vessMi have been gtted with engines nsiag ga^roduced ftom 
anthracite coal, prepared cbarcoal and heavy oik|( (3) Vessels in 
which anxHiary pn^Uing machinery of low power is fitted; they 


include a Im nnatber of fishing' veenls, emtiUerwumbm of eoasthw 
•Bhoeam, hftbaWs and n few tarwe veesets; to these both light and 
heavy oils and fM have been em^qyed. 

..,, efleclasa (i) may be mentioned the racing boat* 

V*!*! °?**V** >U 1908, 49 ft. 6 In. long, S tons total 

weight, fitted with petrol engmec of wo H.P., driving twin strrws 
•t etmut 930 revotutions, a^ giving a epeed of 38! knots; and 

Cmumbine, built en ^he so-eiwed hydroplane principle in rgro, 
*9 H.P. and over 30 knote speed: the American yacht 

I^^, 83 ft. long, la ft, 3 in. beam,' s ft. 9 In. draught; 
and the yacht " Se^taure,'’ 70 ft. long, ii ft. beam, 38 tons gross, 
3 ft. draught, 160 H 4 *. and i6 knots speed, built at ('owes In 1909 
and navigated under her own power to St Petersburg. 

Examples of class (e) are the donble-ended ferry-boat " Mns 
Vandenbnrg," employed on the St Eawrenor, 100 ft. long, so ft. 9 in. 
beam, 9 ft. depth, 5 ft. draught, 150 tons displacement, fitted with 
two paraffin engines each of 75 H.P.; the vacht " Btonsewmg " 
(fig- 45 i Piste X.), buflt at Svdney in 190S, lio ft. long, fitted with 
t^ paraffin engines each ol 103 H.P.; the " Locliinvar," a West 
of Scotland pMsenger vessel of 12 knots speed, 145 ft. lung, aoo tons 
gross, fitted with three paraffin engines eacli of 100 H.P ; and the 
• Manatee" (fig. 4O, plate X.), 93 ft. long, i<> ft. beam, 5 It. h in. 
draught, fitted with two paraifin motors ol 75 H.P., giving her iu| 
knots speed, buUl at Cowes in 1909 for service as a mail am! passenger 
boat in Southern Nigeria, which was navigated to Fore.idos, a 
(Ustance ol 4000 m., under her own power and without oKort. 

Aniongst examples of class (3) may be nieiitwmeil the tbree-maitetl 
topsail schooner San Antonio " 01 Rotterdam, 1O5 ft. long, 27 ft. 
3 in. beam, 9 ft. a in. dcjith and 410 tons gross, fitted with en^nes 
of ito H.P., using crude heavy oil and driving a single screw ; the 
" Modwena " of Glasgow, a barque-r^>d sailing yacht of 400 tons, 
fitted with paraffin enmnes of 400 H.P., giving a speed of {d knots; 
the " Carnegie," already referred to undyr survrmtng vesara, which 
is fitted with gas engines of kso H.P. driving twin screws; gnd the 
yacht " Lady Evelyn," of 366 tons Y.M., fitted in 1910 with heavy 
oil engines of 300 H.P. 

The power of individual internal combustion engines completed 
up to 1910. was BWtaewhat limited, and great difficulties had liuen 
encountered in the use oi heavy oil fuels ; but great advances and 
improvements had been made which were opening up the way for 
the more extensive adoption of motors of large power using heavy 
oil fuels. An ocean-going motor-driven cargo vessel ol 9000 tons 
and 12 knots speed, was in 1910 being bpilt in .^Cgrmany for the 
Hamburg-Amenca hue, and fitted with heavy oil engines of 3 (hx> 
H.P. driving twin screws, while engines of ro,ooo H.P. were also 
being manufactured. 

V. War Vessels 

The adoption of iron and steel as the material for shipbuilding, 
and the devebpment of the steam engine, have influence warship 
construction in the same manner as they have influenced the 
construction of ships for the mercantile marine ; but, in addition, 
the introduction of armour fur the protection of ships, the great 
advances made in its manufacture, and, above oil, the marvellous 
improvements in explosives and in the design and manufacture 
of guns and torpedoes, have changed the conditions of naval 
warfare, and called for corresponding changes in the design of 
warships. Those who are concerned m such questions may refer 
with advantage to an interesting comparison between Uie oW 
“Victory” (fig. 1.Plate XIII.) and a modem battleship instituted 
by Sir Andrew Noble in bis address to the Mechanical &ience 
Section of the British Association in 1890. Sir Andrew Noble's 
remarks in this connexion arc the more weighW, coming as they 
did from the director of the great arsenal of Sir W. G. Armstrong 
Whitworth & Co., and from one whose scientific research has 
incalculably advanced our knowledge of artillery and expjosiyea 
Sir Andrew follows up tliis comparison by the following refer¬ 
ence to the condition of things just before the Crimean War 

" The most improved battleships of the period just antettor to the 
Crimean War diuered from the type I haw just described mainly 
by the addition of steam power, and for the construction of these 
engines the country was indebted to the great pionMrl oi marina 
engineering, such as J. Penn & Sons, Iteudiday, Sons A FitU, 
RavenhiU, Miller A Co., Rennie Bros., Ac., net forgetting Messrs 
Humphreys , A Tennant, whose reputation and achievements now 
are even more brilliant than in those earlier days. Taking (he 
' Duke of WelUiiftra,' co^leted in 1833, as tite type of a lifSMate 
just before the Crimean Was her len^ wao 840 ft., hex breadth 
60 ft, her displacement 3830 tons, her indicated hofse-powgr 1999, 
and her qwed <m tiie measured titile 9-89 knots. Har.-aniwment 
consisted of ijt guns, of which'tUrty-six S-in. and were 

monntad an' (he lower deck, a siindar number on the midole deck, 
thirty-eight 32-pdn. on the main deck, and twmty short 32-pdrs. 
and one 68-^r. pivot gun on the upper deck. 'Taking the ' Caesar' 
and the ‘ Hogue' as types ol second- and third-rate line-oi-battle 
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toiy/ had • leofA of .*07 It, a bTMdtfa of j6 ft. ^ * iMW) toa(bt 
ci 31 . She had 1430 indicated hone-power, and tar epeta on the 
nwaaured mile was io-$ knoto. Her armmnant vsaaieted of^eoty- 
cifht D-in. aim# and sIxty-two 33-pdfs., carried n(s hv lower, main 
and upper decta The ‘ Hoaoe ’ huf a length of 184 ft, n breadth 
of 48 ft 4 in., a mean draught of 33 ft d in. i she had 797 indicated 
bonc-powai and a speed 01 8| knots. Met atnuunent consisted of 
two bitpdrs. of 95 cwt, four lo-ih.- guns, twenty-six 8-in. guns, 
and twsnty-eight 33-pdrs. of 30 cwt—sixty guns in all. 

" Vessels of lower rates (I refer to the screw steam frigates of the 
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a meat . 

ssay take the ‘ Terrible ' as a type. This vessel had a length of 3x6 
ft., a breadth of 43 ft, a displaceniait of about 3000 tons, and an 
indicated horse-power of 3950. Her armament consisted of seven 
68-pdrs. of 93 cwt, four lo-in. guns, ten 8-in. guns and four light 
3a-i>drs." 

The warships which existed at the beginning of the latter half 
of dte Tpth pentury were, with die exception of special vessels, 
divided roughly into tlm classes— 
ships of the line, frigates and gun- 
vessels. For many years the corre¬ 
sponding types of iron and steel vessels 
were known as battleships, cruisers and 
gunboats, but recently we have seen 
the power of the cruiser increased to 
that of the battleship, and new types 
have been produced such as the tor^o 
boat, the torpedo boat destroyer and 
the scout, the latter developing into 
the fast cruiser of continually increas¬ 
ing size ; while the submarine. torpedo 
bMt has become a recognized sea-going 
vessel, and is becoming comparable in 
size with the gun-vessel or the small 
cruiser. It is proposed to refer to thciic 
in the order named. also Navv.) 

Battleships .—The destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Sinope (30th November 
1853) by the Russian fleet, the latter 
alone beii^ armed with shell guns, and 
the combined experience of the British 
and French fleets before Sevastopol 
when engaging Fort Constantine, de¬ 
monstrated conclusively that for Ships 
of the line armour protection had be¬ 
come essential. The French govern¬ 
ment immediately began to build five 
armour-plated vessels, or batteries, as 
they were called, for service in the 
Black Sea; and eight similar vessels 
were begun shortly afterwards by the 
British government for the same . „ 
service.' The British vessels did not 
arrive in time to take any part in the war: but three of 
the French batteries did, and were very favotitably reported 
on by Admiral Bruat after an engagement with the Kmbum 
Forts on the 17th of October 1855. With the exception of 
these three French batteries, the whole of the fleets employed 
in the operations were composed of unarmoured wooden ships, 
and a large number of them were sailing line-of-battle ships. 
As the result of the engagement with the Kinbum Forts, 
the French began to armourplate sea-going vessels, and the 
first step in this direction was taken by the celebrat^ French 
naval architect M. Dupuy de L6me, who razeed the “ Napoleon," 


[WAK VES8E{£ 
the first fleet of Fmieh armout- 


a few yean later, fomed 
dads. ' 

In June 1859 the gmuiur-i^ted.^n frigate “ Warrior” was 
commMcedby theBritishgovemment. Others quickly 
includi^ the Black Priice,” which ima a sister imip to the* 
“ Warrior,” and four other vessels, the "Achilles,” ttie sister 
ships “Minotaur ”and “Agincourt,” ah 4 *be “ Northumberland.” 
The distribution of the armois' and other features of these vessels 
are shown in fig. 47. The “ Warrior" arid “ Black Prince” 
were 380 ft. loiw and of 88to tons displacement, had engines of 
6000 l.H.P. and a speed of 14^ knots; they were designed to 
carry thirty-six 68-pdr. loo-cwt. guns, but during oonatractioa 
the 7-in. 6Hon gun was introduced into H.M. Service, and 
the ships when completed for sea carried an annunent of 38 
of these 7-in. guns. They had a central citadel 313 ft. long, 
protected with 4i-in. iron armour extending from a few feet 
below the water-line to the height of rite upper deck. Their 
outline was similar to the oiitline of the woodrin fi%atei of the 

WARRIOR t BLACK PRINCE 



MINOTAUR & A6INCOURT. 
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Fro. 47.—" Warrior " and " Black Prince," " Achilles,” " Minotaur " and " Agincourt," and 
Northumberland.'* E, Engine-room ; B, boiler-room ; C, coal bunkers; M, magazines; S, 


day, and their rudder-heads and steering-gear were above water 
and unprotected against injury by shot and shell. In the four 
vessels which immediately followed, which were from 500 to 
1500 tons more displacement, the overhanging bow, as will be 
I seen from fig. 51, was given up_, bows adimt^ for ramming were 
I introduced, and some protection was anorded to the steering- 
I gear by water-line belts of armour which extended the whole 
I length of the vessel. In 1861 the British govemmoit began the 
j construction of eleven armour-clads, six of which, mcluding 
I the “ Hector ” and “ Valiant,” sister ships of 6700 tons dirolace- 

^ __ _ _, i ment and 3500 LH.P., were iron vess^,and five, the “Cak- 

a wooden two-decker, and fitted her with a complete beh of s-in. I donia,” “ Royal Oak,” “ Ocean,” “ Prince Consort," and “ Royal 


umour on a backing of 36 in. of wood. This work was completed 
in 185^ and the ship, renamed “ La Gloire," became the first 
aea-going armour-clad. Two other vessels of the same design, 
the “ Invincible ” and “ Normandw,” were also laid down, 
and with the “Magenta,” “Solferino” and the “Cowonne,” 

' See letten of the earl of Rosse on this sobject, Trmuoaioas ol 
Itul. af Nmtl AreUtectsiOT \rtoB. 
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saVPiand in 
4 J/Reed was 


Alfred,” were wooden vessels of rather over 4000 toi 
The rmnstructioii Of the British fleet was taken 
earnest in 1863, Mr (afterwards Bir) Edward, 
placed at the heiul of the Constroction Dqiartment at 
the Admiralty, with Messrs Bamal^, Bernee, Cross- 
land, Morgan ^ Wright—the hat-named (afterwards 
Sir James Wif|ht) holding the position of engineer-in-chief- 
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Ijis iitunediate tosistantsJ Varioas types of vessels were devised, 
with arrangemeots of armotu and disposition of guns, to provide 
for the new conditi<^ vduch had been iiittoduced; and, in 
addition, grmt advice was made in the structural arrange¬ 
ments of ships, which up to this period had been considerably 
jndumiced by the old ^sterns of construction in use in wooden j 
jiips. In investiga^ fte quaKties of ships. Sir Edward Reed 
had the good fortune to secure the cooperation and assistance 
of Mr William Froude, F.R.S., who had been the first to demon¬ 
strate accuritely the theory upon which the behaviour of ships 
in a seawsty depends. Mr Froude’s experimental investigations 
on the forms of ships and kindred matters, begun in 1870 on behalf 
of the Admiralty and continued till his death in May 1879, had 
a most important bearing on the improvement of ships and on 
the science of naval construction generally. It is not too much 
to say that nearly the whole of the accurate information as to 
the best forms of ships and their resistance at various speeds, 
in the possession of naval architects to^ay, is the direct result 
of Mr Froude’s work, and that of his son, Mr R. Froude, 
F.R.S., who continued the work after his father’s ded«. 

Among the considerations which Reed had in view in the 
reconstruction of the navy may be enumerated the following ; 
(i) Steadiness of ship as a gun platform, with ample stability 


experiBace in the Ctteean War; and in Jane iMo he emhodijjl Wa 
ideas in a paper read before the United Servioe liuditution. When 
the Ametiffi^ OvU War broto out, Coanens ordered a nnmhnt nf 
armoured tveswb to be built, and one 0* the first to be c rmp iet en 
was the turret vessel “ Monitor " designed by Enessim. She WM 
170 it. in length, aii ft. beam, isoo tons difflaoement, of tow speed 
and tow freeboard, «» sides being protoeted by j- to s-m. ammiB, 
built up of i-in. plates on *7 in. of wood baadng, and the angm 
reviving turret which carried two ii-in. smooth-bore guns pi^ 
tected by 8-in. armour built up of i-in. platss and placed awdshtos 
as shown in iig. 48. Her defeat of the ” Metrimac" belongs to 
history. Seve^ other similnr low-freeboard turret vewelawm 
built in America, and one of them, die " Miantonomoh, it* 
long, 531 ft. beam, 14 ft. draught, 3830 tons displacement, 1800 
I.Prp., 12 knots speed, with twm screws and two turrets carrying 
four lo-in. B.L. guns, of only 2 to 3 ft. freeboard, sqecoeded in cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic, returning again in safety; but the " Monitor 'her- 
scR was caught in a and Joundcred off Capo Hattoras in 1862. 

The first turret stops in the British navy were the " Ro^ So^ 
reign " and " Prince Albert." The former, a wooden ship, launched 
in 1837 as a 121-gun three-decked line*of“battle stop, of a toimye 
of 3760 tons, was In 1864 cut down to 7 ft. above water and fitted 
with 5i-in. side-armour bedded on a 36-in. wood side, and with font 
turrets on Captain Cowper Coles' plan; and the latter, an iron vessel, 
240 ft. long, 48 It. beam, launched in 1864, with 4i-in. sidB-armonr 
with i8-in. backing fitted on i-in. skin plating, also earned tour 
turrets, two fitted with pairs and two with single 12-ton guns; 
wore low-freeboard vessels and were reserved for coast defence. The 
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in all conditions of lading to enable her to keep the 1 -a 

sea in all weathers, and sufficient stability in a par- « | 

tially riddled condition to enable her to reach port Two 11 “ li___Mf" 

in safety. (2) Protection by armour of the vitals of DMgrenGumZ. —j? 

the ship, and of the heavy-gun positions, especially iF 

against shell fire. (3) The carrying of guns of power tfiJ I' j fJ ? 

sufficient to penetrate the armour of any possible 

enemy. (4) Mounting the guns sufficiently high above 

the water-line to enable them to be fought in bad ^ Ml i 

weather. (5) Simultaneous all-round fire, with wn- I I I 

centration of as many guns as possible on any given yy . I i ' 

point of the compass. (6) Speed to overtake or get , - . ip- • ■<» 

away from an enemy. (7) Manosuvring power to 48,—Diagram of U. 

maintain, as far as possible, any desired position ..... . . j. , 

^th regard , to an eimmy ( 8 ) Large ^d^ ^tion. 9 tif.*: 

Proper provision for the berthing of officers and CTCW. (10) . igngti, 330*11., btw 

Limitation of size and cost. b*r I*U.P. was 8000, giving hei 

Objections were raised to the early armour-pUted 1 |pB on the carried a large spread of caiiva 
score of their unhandiness, heavy rig, exposed positira ^mis, &c. 9 ft. 9 wide and 7 m. thick 

To meet these, Reed designed a number of vessels. The '’^BeUero- Above this armour tolt aradsi 
phon,” launched in 1865, was a vessel of 7550 tons displacement, provided with a citadel, also o 
6S00 I.H.P. la knots speed, and was 300 ft. loug. Her armament bases of two revolving, turreU, 
existed of ton 9-iu. 14-ton and five 7-iii. 61 -ton guns. Her and carrying two is-ln. guns, 
water-line was wholly protected by 6-in. armour, and she was forward on the upper deck and 
provided with a central battery 98 ft tong, protected with armour aU protected by armour 
of the same thickness. She carried a considerable spread of canvas. The design of the Monuch 
and she was fitted with a balanced rudder. The " Hercules, ' com- be mduced the Admiralty to b« 


Thicknesses csfJi "oach 


8680 tons Her enkines of 8soo I.H.F. gave her a speed 01 aoouc error ner ireeooaro was even icss uwi 
14* kS'. Ste had two 9-in. guns, mounted one forward and one plated. She was fuUy, rigged, wiffitrinod 
^*on the main deck betond fr-in. armour, and eight lo-in. guns, spread : this spr^d of canvas, with ber low 
mounted in a ceiittal battery on the main deck. Her water-line stabiUtjr reralted m ^ 

was protected by armour 9 in. thick amidships, reduced to 6 m. Se^W i8to am^t those d^ed Mng ^ elasa 

at her ends, and her battery was protected by 6-in. armour. The A number of tow-freeWd tunet ^sels of toe M omtor daia. 

' Sultan," liimpleted in rByi, was In many respects a similar ship without n^ts and 1^, were Lmlt for the toti* Mvy 

but larger, having a displacement of 9300 tons, a ft. more beam time, mostly for coast d^nw. Amo^t these, tte 

and T ft more draught * she attained a speed of upwards of for Australia and the Abyssmia and Magdala for India were 

14 knots. Her mainSeck battery carried the same guns as the compIeW 

m.ir..d«vir batterv of the ' Hercules," bat the 9-in. guns at the tons and a speed of abotit 9! knots; her dunenUons were . Isnfto 

'S^^lon ttod^W dispen’sed and she ft. b^ 4s ft, .4* ft. 


Fto. 48.—Diagram of U.S.A. “ Monitor." 

"Monarch," of 8300 tons displacement, was laid down in Jun« 1866 
as a sea-going turret ship. She was launched in May 1868, h^Bjpen* 
sitms being: length 330 ft., breadth 57 ft. 6 m. and draugt^B ft.; 
her LH.P. was 8000, giving her a spe^ of about 15 knots, nld she 
carried a large spread of canvas. She had a ■ compute annour tolt 
9 ft. 9 in. wide and 7 in. thick, reduced to 6 m. at the extremities. 
A^ve this armour belt amidships, for a lengtli of 84 ft., ^e wa.s 
provided with a citadel, also of 7-m. armour, wliich protected the 
bases of two revolving, turrets, each protected with lO-in. annouf 
and carrying two la-ln. guns. She also carried two 9-in. 
forward on the upper deck mid one 7"1*^* 8'**' *dt on the main deck, 
all protected by annour. 

The design of the " Monarch " did not satiMy Captain Coles, and 
he induced the Admiralty to build a turret ship of much lower 
board, in accordance with his views. This vessel was the " ^ptain, 
built at Birkenhead and launched in March 1869. By an unfortunaAf 
error her ireebwd was even less tiuui Captain Coles had contem¬ 
plated. She was fully rigged, with tripod masts and laroe 
spread ; this spread of canvas, with her low freeboard Md dencierri 
stability, resulted in her earring in the Bay of Biscay on 
Septemoer 1870, amonrtt those drowned being her designer. 

A number of low 4 reetx>ard turret veaseb of the " Momtor " class, 
without masts and saib, were built for the British na^ at this 
time, mostly for coast defence. Amongst these, the " Gerberus 
for Australia and the " Abyssinia " and Magdala " for India were 
completed in 1870. The '* Abyssiiria " had a displacement of 2900 
tons and a speed of abotit 9I Hiots; her dixnennons were : length 


M uo^Idecklrntterv. pla^ over the after-^nd of four xo-in. i8-ton guns. The other two vessels had 
of the 'main<kleck batteiv^ which four 9-in. guns were carried, armament, but wore somewhat larger, bring of 3340 tOTS displac^ 
^th hStS^ ^ro elsewhere the meat: a^d tia thfokness Jthrir sfoe-armour vms 8 to 6 fo., aga^ 

" 7 to 6 111. to ilia " Abymitoa." Several veaaela «I ttoa ^ weto alto 

Xttfrsi SAfPs_The system of mounting heavy guns in revolving Duilt for home service, including the ringle-turxet vesseto " Glatton 

wi tdVoiited S ^glanT^ cfpbun Cole, afte? of 4910 tons and " Hotepur**' o< 40.0 tons, each carrying two 
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Mjrtm nma, Md Urn " <^rciop>^’‘ " Goqfoii," " Hccste " aod 
‘‘ Hydra," mch ol 35«g ton* utd provided with two tuixets cvxy^ 
two'twin. id-toB ■nns. They wen protected with umour iron) 8 to 
I* in. thick, end meir ifieed war irom to to i^knou. . 

The " licvostatton," coiaiiieiiced in 1869, reprewntn) Reed's 
views oi wdiat a tea-foing turret ship should be,, laiw sides Were 
adopted, but not in combiuatioa with rigging and sajlg. She was the 
hnt sea-going battleship in the British navy which depended wholly 
on steam power ior propulsion. She was 285 it long, 62 it 3 in. 
broad, 17 it mean drau^t and 9330 tons displacement Her sides, 
which, except right forward, rose only to a height oi 4 it 6 in. above 
water, were protected with armour 12 in. thick. Her armament con¬ 
sisted of four 35-ton guns, mounted in pairs in two turrets, one at 
each end of a raised breastwork or redoubt which extended about 
150 ft. along the middle of the upper deck. The guns were thus 
elevatod to the height of some 14 ft. above the suriace of fte water. 
The turrets were protaoted by armour 12 in. and 14 in. thick, and 
the breastwork or redoubt by armour 10 in. and 12 in. thick. A 
forecastle extended forward from the fore-end of the breastwork at a 
height of 9 ft. 3 in. above the water-line; but in wake of this fore¬ 
castle the side armour dropped to a height of only 4 in. above the 
surface of the water, at which level there was an armoured deck. 
She was provided with twin-screw 
macbuiery of 7000 I.H.K, which gave 
her a s^d of 14-2 knots, and she 
carried a large coat supply. After the 
loss of the “ Captain,' a special com¬ 
mittee, including many of the highest 
prufcasional and scientific authoriti^ in 
the United Kingdom, was appointed to 
examine into tlic design of such vessels. 

Of the '■ Devastation " they reported 
that '' ships of this class have stability 
amply sntfleient to make them safe 
against the rolling and heaving action 
ol the .sea " ; they agreed, however, in 
recommending a plan which the con¬ 
structors ol the Admiralty had pro¬ 
posed, with the view of increasing her 
range ol stabihly and tlie accWnmoila- 
tion ol till' crew. 'This consisted in the 
addition ol side superstructure*, formed 
by continuing up the ship's side with 
light framing and plating as high as 
the level of the top of the brefistwork, 
and carrying the breastwork deck over 
to tile .sides. The structures were con- 
biiued alt on each side some distance 
beyond the breastwork, providing two 
s|iacious wings, which added largely to 
tlie cabin accommodation. A good idea 


Md Sir, N, Bwiiaby w«s placed ^ % head of tfee Coastmetion 
Department. . . , vn 

The sea-going qualities of the "Devastation ” iad successfuilv 
demonstrated that the battleship of the future might depend 
wholly on steam propulsion; and altihough many 
naval officers and othm continued to hold the view **■ 
that sM-going ironclads must of nectasity be rkged 
ships, in the designs which immediately foUow^Tsail 
power was omitted. In the “ Inflexible ” (fig. 50, Plate Xll ) 
and the sister ships “ Ajax ” and “ Agamemnon,” the offensive 
power was concentrated mainly in two pairs of heavy guns 
as it was in the “ Devastation ” and other tuyik . ships which 
preceded them; but in them the armour defence also was 
concentrated over a comparatively small space amidships, the 
unprotected ends beii^ formed into what was called raft bodies 
by belts of cork, witbin which was placed a portion of the ship’s 
coal, &c. Thus the buoyancy was secured by a citadel amid*™ 
which could not be penetrated, and by ends which might be 

AJAX ai^iAQAMEMNON (of t876) 



ol licr general uppeonince may be oli- 


Coffir-dam 


Plan of under rreter ProtaeNve Deck 


uined from fig. 49 | Plate XII.). 
UevastatJuii " was, followed 


Cofhrdam, 


'Tbu 
by the 


'Thunderer " of the same dimensions, 
and the '' Ureaduouglit" of 10,820 
ton s ^p lacement, 8000 l.H.P. and 14 
knotA^'d; a vessel oi higher free* 
boai^Hlated with 14 in. of armour 
end o^ing four 38-toa guns; she 
was the most powerful and bust pro¬ 
tected vessel of her day. 

Sir Edward Reed retired from the 



Cof/tr-tUun 


Fto. 51.—ArraQgem^Qt of Ajax ** and ** Agamemnon. 


Admiralty a .short time before the “ Captain ” foundered at sea. 
During his seven years' term of office some forty iron armour- 
clads of various sizes and types, besides iron cruisers and numer¬ 
ous other vessels, had been added to the British navy, the adaption 
of armour for the protection of the vital parts of ships had become 
esUblished, and especially had th* importwee of utflieing armour 
in such a manner as to exclude projectiles from the region of 
the water-line become recognized. The change from the widely- 
distributed armament of the first broadside armour-clads to the 
highly concentrate armament of the turrets, and from Ae high 
freeboard ship with sail-power to the low freeboard turret ship 
without sails, had also been effected ; so that when Sir Edward 
Reed retired in 1870, the latest type of battleship was entirely 
different from that which existed when be took office; and 
although the construction of broadside ironclads had not been 
discontinued, " the wooden walls.” had practicaUy ceased to 
exist. Sir Edward Reed was ■ Succeeded by a Council of 
Construction composed of his immediate assistants, with 
Mr Barnaby (afterwards Sir Nafhaniel Bamaby) as its 
president; but three years later this council was dissolved, 


riddled but (it was contended) not be destroyed. n» arrange¬ 
ment shown in fig. 51 represents the “ Ajax ” and " Agamem¬ 
non.” The “ flexible ” was similar but larger. Sir N. 
Bamaby described the design of the “Inflexible” in 1874 
before the Institution of Nav^ Architects thus: 

" Imagine a floating castle no ft. long and 75 ft. wide, rising 10 ft. 
out of the water, and having above that a^in two round turrets 
planted diagonally at its opposite comers. Imagine tiiis castle 
and its turrets to be heavily plated with armour, and that each 
turret has within it two guns oi about 80 tons each—perhaps in 
the course of a few years guns of twice 80 tons each, (kmceive 
these guns to be capable of firing, all four together, at an enemy 
ahead or on either beam, and in pairs towards every point of the 
compass. 

" Attached to this rectangular armoured castle, but completely 
submerged, every part being fi ft. to 7 ft. under water, there is a 
hull oi the ordinary form, with a powerful ram bow, with twin 
Krews and a submerged rudder and helm. This compound structure 
is the fighting part of the ship. Seawortliiness, speed and shapehnass 
would be wanting in inch a structure if it h^ no additions to it 
there is therefore an unarmoured structure lying above the sub¬ 
merged ^p and connected with it, both before and abaft the 
armoure-l castle ; and as this structere rises 20. ft. out of the watei^ 
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Hoa wifljout depriving the gune of that command 

of the horuon already d^ribM, and as It moreover renders a 
lying deck nnn^ssary, it gets over the objections which have 
been raised a^nst the low freeboard and other features in the 
■ nevastatjon, Thunderer' and ' Fury.’ • These structures furnish 
alM most InxunottS accommodation tor officers and seamen. The 
step in advance has therefore been from 14 in. of armour to 24 
in., from 35 'toh guns to 80-toa guns, from two guns ahead to four 
guns ahead, from a height of 10 ft. for wpiking anchors to 20 ft., 
and this is done without an increase in cost, and with a reduction ot 
nearly 3 ft. in draught of water, Ac.” 

The dimensions of the " Inflexible ” were; length 320 It, beam 
75 ft, mean draught 26 ft 4 in., and displacement 11,880 tons, 
and her speed was 14 knots. The dimensions of the " Ajax ” and 
■ Agamemnon," begun in 1876, were; length 280 ft, beam 66 ft, 
mean draught 24 ft 9 in., and displacement 8660 tons. They carri^ 
lour I2i-in. guns; their citadels were 104 ft. long, protected witli 
i8-in. armour, their turrets being protected by ib-in. armour; 
and their speed was 12 knots. The " Edinburgh and " Colossus," 
begun three years later, were of the same type, but were built of 
steel and were of 9480 tons displacement Their citadels were 
longer, and their speed was 14I knots. Compound armour, adopted 


built a lew ydars later, were, with tt# "l^ljoiV," tiw Sully Sf' 
the British navy bailt,to cagt^ notion gMIS, thb iotiner haviagithem' 
in pairs fn a turret' heavily amoiusa, and the tetter aiflgjflr -M. 
barbettes. , , ■ > 

Among tlie last of the battleship des^s imdertokes by Sjt NV 
Bamaby was that of the " Trafal^ '^^d Nile," vri^h' ‘^was 
completed by Messrs. P. K. Barnes and H. Morgan after his ,retor^ 
ment These vessels, laid down in January and Ap^ i88b, were 
largest ships then built ior tiie uitish navy. They were 11,940 
tons displacement, 345 It. tong, 73 ft. beam, and 28 ft 10 in. mean 
draught; had enpnes of 12,000 I.HIP. and a speed of 16I knbts. 
Their armour-protection consisted of a belt >30 It tong and to. hr. 
thick, with bulkheads 18 in. and 14 ln< thick. Above the belt was 
an armoured redoubt of 18 in. compound armour which enclosed 
the turret buses. The turrets themselves liad i8-in. armour, and 
between the turrets was an octagonal battery of 3 In. to 3 
steel containing the 4-7-in. Q.F. guns. The'thiiflines.s of me pro¬ 
tective dock was 3 in. The disposition of armament originafeA in 
the " CoUuigwood ” was adupt^ in these vessels, but the heaw 
guns were placed in turrets instead of in barbettes. The armament 



Fig. 52. 


.The " CoUingwooil." A, communicating tubes; B, boiler-rooms; D, water-chambers; li, engine-room; 
M, magazines and shell-rooms; P, patent fuel packing; W, water-ballast tanks. 


m these ^o ships for the first time, gave them a great advantage 

The^^Uingwood,*!^ begun in 1880, was the first of the battl^hips 
of a new type known as toe " Admiral" class. In these vessels the 
main armament consisted of tour heavy guns mounted in paire on 
the middle lino of the ship, in fixed heavily protected gun-positions 
called barbettea„one at each end of the ship; this mmn armament 
was supplemented by a secondary armament of hglitcr and more 
rapid-firifig guns mounted on tlie broadsides be^cen the ter^tto. 
This arrangement of the armament, which is illustrated in fig- Sz. 
continued, with small modification, to be adopted m the battleslilps 

of toe British navy down to 1903- , „ , . ,,, „ 

The principal features of the " CoUingwood were. length 3*5 ft., 
beai ?8 tofmean draught 27 ft., dispUcement 95W ton^ She 
carried ,i8-in. armour on her sides, i6-in. on bul^eitos, ii^m. on 
barbettes and 12-in. conning towers. Her 

four 12-in. 45-ton guns, six 6-m. guns, and a numter of smaller gun^ 
Her speed was ilj knots, and she catmed 900 tons of «o^. 
cmiaclty for 1200. She was foUpwed two J^ter by the 
"I&Kiney," " Howe," " Benbow," Camperdown and Anson, 
which were of the same tyw, but l»ger. 
stitutc what is kaown as the ^ Adnural cla ss. A good id e a ot tU eit 

Fury " was modified and renamed " Dreadnought" before 


> Jht " Fury 
being launched. 


consisted of four i 3 ' 3 -in. 67-ton B.L. guns, six 4 - 7 'fo- Q-F.> eight 
6-pdra. Q.F., twelve 3-pdrs. Q.F., besides boat guns and six torpedo 
tubes. They carried 900 tons of coal at normal displacement, and 
had stowage for 1100 tons. 

Sir Nathaniel Bamaby retired from office in 1885. During 
his term of office there were built for the British naipf upwards 
of twenty armoured battleships of various classes, in addition 
to a much larger number of cruisen of all sizes. TTie fight for 
I supremacy between the gun and tfie armour plate had bepin in 
, earnest when Sir N. Bamaby took office, the increased weight of 
i projectile and penetrative power obtained by the concentration 
of the armament into a few heavy guns being followed by the 
concentration of the armour into a short ^It. The con¬ 
centration of giios and armour reached a limit in the 
“ Inflexible ” and her immediate successors; the later ships ot 
I Sir N. Bamaby’s design carried a secondary battery of lighter 
! guns in addition to tl« heavy main armament, and had much 
I longer water-line belts. These changes, combined with the 

i • The " Victoria " was aecidontally rammed afid sonk by the 
I " Camperdown " during the Mediterranean mantouVres of 1893. •, ,, 
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■Btr^ductkm of compound atmoar and die adaption of steel 
iutai^ of iron for theliuildiag material, both of wnkh daft from 
hia dme, allowed of ^ireater armour prot^ption and of other 
advanta^ces, indudfaij' increased speed, &c. * 

Sir Nathaniel Bamaby was succeeded in October 1885 by 
Mr W, H. ^^^te (afterwards Sir W. H. White, F.R.S.). The 
Mirw a **‘****W* *«» building were of four different types 
and included two of the “Colossus'’ class, six of 
the “ Admiral ’’ class, two “ Ttafalgars,’’ and the 
" Victoria ’’ and " Sans Pareil.” TTieir conmletion proceeded 
very slowly, and no new battlesbqis were laid down till 1889, 
when the Naval Defence Act resulted in a reconsideration of 
the subject by the Board of Admiralty. 

Before coming to a decision various designs were discussed, 
and the First Lord convened a meeting, not only of the members 
of the Board, but of a number of distinguished and experienced 
naval officers as well as the Director of Naval Ordnance and 
^ Director of Naval Construction. Subsequently the Board 
issued instructions for the preparation of detailed designs era- 
bodying the features which were agreed upon as being most 
desirable; and on these designs the seven barbette battleships 


"“o"; a»e ar^ belt was » in. tMA, the 
nnnoar between belt and 
3 In. thick. They were le-azmed and Improved in 

33. Hate XII.), laid down in 1893, wa, 
**o*ui*^’ ^ *3 ft- 8 In. mean draught, is,eoo fil.P 

and 18 knote meed, anned wifli four lo-in., ten 6-in., fourteen 
la-j^. and eight 3-pdr. guns, and five torp^o tubes. She was 
me first vosel in the British navy to be protected Harveyized 
armcrar; the belt armour had a maximum thickness of 8 in 
the barbettes were of lo-in. armour, the casemates 6 in., anij 
the decks 2 in. to 3 in. thick. An innovation was made in fte 
torn <n the protective deck, the sides being bent down to the 
level of the lower edge of the side armour, while the midship por- 
taon was kept flat at the level of the tipper edge of tiie aide annoar. 
This method of construction was followed in all sncc»edinK Brittah 
battleships. 

The " Majestic,” laid down about the same time, was an un¬ 
sheathed first-class battleship, 390 ft. long, 75 ft beam, 27I ft mean 
draught, 14,900 tons displacement, 12,0001.H.P., and 17 knots speed ■ 
her bunkers held 2000 tons of coal, of which 900 tons are included 
m the displacement named. Her armament consisted of four ra-in. 
wire-wound guns, which were more powerful than the heavier i3Hn 
guns of the ' Royal Sovereign," twelve 6-in. Q.F., eighteen 12-pdr. 
twelve 3-pdr. and smaller guns, and five torpedo tubes, four of them 
submerged. Her protective deck was 2^ in. thick on the flat part 




of the “ Royal Sovereign ’’ class and the 
turret ship “ Hood ’’ were built. 

Tlie general arrangements of guns and armour 
in the vessels of the ” Royal Sovereign ” class is 
shown in fig. 54. They were 380 ft. in length, 
73 ft. team, 27J ft. draught, t4,r jo tons dis¬ 
placement, t3,ooo I.H.P., and 17! knots speed. 
The coal bunkers can hold t4SO tons, of which 900 
tons is included on the above displacement. For 
three-fifths of the length amidwps the side is 
protected by an i8-in. belt of armour, a horisontal 
3-im protectivo deck being worked across the 



Fro. 54.—The " Royal Sovereign. 


ship at the mwidfs or btU deck; between the belt deck and main 
deck 4-in. side armoiu is worked. Before and abaft the belt curved 
protectivo decks 2) in. thick were worked, extending down to the 
ram forward and covering the steering gear aft. Four raj-in. B.L. 
v7-*on guns were fitted m pairs in pear-shaped barbettas forward 
Jf**^*?! P™tectod by r7-in. armoured barbettes extending down to 
the belt deck; ten 6-in. Q.F. guns were fitted, four being on the 
mam deek in 6-in. armoured casemates, which were adopted in these 
vessels for the first time: sixteen 6-pdr. and twelve 3-pdr. Q.F. 
guns were fitted, and seven torpedo tubes. The " Royal Soverci^ " 
«*a laid down at Portsmouth in September 1889, floated^ln 
Ptbmary iSgt, and completed in May 1892. (The six upper- 
deck 6-in. guns were pioteoted by 5-in. casemates added rgoi to 
loos.y 

The " Hood ” was similai in displacement, armament, armour, 
home-power, speed and general dimensions, but was oi less freeboard 
the heavy guns beingfltted in tOrreto revolving on armoured redoubts 
•f reduced heights. 

The " Centuiioa " and " Barasur," laid down in 1890, wore 
designed as sheathed second-class battleships for service in ^stant 
waters; they were 360 ft. m length, 70 ft. team, 25 ft 6 in. mean 
d«ught,to,5ootansdisplaoement,rj,oooI.H.P.,and t8i knots speed. 
Ttey were armed with four lo-in. B.L. guns in circuiar barbettes of 
9-ln. armour, ten 4-7-in. and twenty-two small Q.F. guns, and five 
torpedo-tubes, four of the 4-7-10. guns being on the main deck in 


amidship and 4 in. thick on the sloping sides; 
above the deck a broad belt of g-hi. Harveyized 
armour was fitted, rising to the main deck. The 
barbettes were protectM by 14-in. armour, and 
all the 6-in. guns were protected by 6-in. case¬ 
mates. The " Majestic "^was laid down at Ports¬ 
mouth on the sth of February 1894, floated on 
the 3i8t of January 1805, and completed in 
December 1895. 

Nine vessels of the same class were built, 
the last being the " Hannibal " (fig. 56, Plate 
XIV.l, completed in April 1898. In two of the 
vessels, " Caesar " and " Illustrious,” the bar¬ 


bettes were made circular, central revolving hoists being fitted find 
the guns arranged to load at any angle of teaming, a system which 
was adopted in the heavy gun mountings of all the later British 
battleships. 

The ” Formidable” and " London” classes, laid down from 1898 
to 1901, dlllor very slightly from each other, and lor all practical pur¬ 
poses may be taken as Identical, the main difierence being in a re- 
arranjgcment of the armour protection to the bow in the later ships. 
The former class consists of the three battleships "Formidable," 
" Irresistible ” and " Implacable,” and the latter of the five battle¬ 
ship " London,” " Bulwark " (fig. 57, Plate XV.), " Venerable," 
" Queen ” and “ Prince of Wales." These classes represent a de- 
vdopment of the "Majestic” class, being 400 ft. long, 75 ft. beam, 
a6 ft. 9 in. draught, and 15,000 tons displacement, the belt being of 
the same genenu thickness and extent as in the " Majestic," but of 
Krupp steel, protection being given to the tew by 2-in. side-plating. 
In the " Formidable ” the protective deck propi was formed as in 
the ” Majestic,” but thinner, being 2 in. to 3 in. tibick, and a 
second protective deck, i in. thick, was formed at the mun deck, 
giving a. flat top to the citadel formed by the side belt and the 
bulkheads. In the " London " class the lower protective deek 
was thinner and the uppr one thicker than in the “ Fonnidable " 
class, the protection temg extended forward by thinner material, 
taprlng to 2 in. at the bow, and the forward transverse annour 
bulkhead being omitted. The la-in. guns in both classes were 
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longer ftod heavier than in the ships of the "Majestic’’ class and i 
were in barbettes la In. thick: m addition, there were twelve I 
6-in. Q.F. guns—ail in casemates—sixteen ta-pdrs. and four ! 
torpedo tubes. These eight battleships were each provided with 
J9, BelleviHe boilers, developed 15,000 H.P., and had a speed of 18 
knots. They carried 900 tons of coal at tfaeti normal displacement 


HI 



Fig. 59.—Arrangement of Guns and Annour, H.M.S. " King Edward VII. 


and had bunker space for rzoo tons; they were afterwards fitted to 
bum oil as well as coal in their boilers, the double bottom com¬ 
partments having been adapted for the stowage of oil in bulk. 

The line of development, as traced above, may be taken to 
liegin with the " Collingwood ’’ and to run through the “ Admiral ” 
class, the “ Nile ” and “ Trafalgar,” the “ Royal Sovereign ” 
class, the “ Maje.stic ” class, and the “ Formidable ” class 
to the " London ” class, the most powerful type of warship 
constructed for the British navy up to the end of the 19th 
century. Branching off from this line, at a time when 
battleships became much heavier (the “ Royal Sovereign ” class 
were of 2200 tons more 
displacement than the 
“ Nile ” and “ Trafalgar ”), 
a series of smaller, faster, 
and more lightly armed and 
armoured battleships than 
the series terminating with 
the “ London ” class was 
also built. These began 
with the “ Barfieur ” and 
“ Centurion,” which, 
though contemporflfe with 
the “ Royal So^reign ” 
class, were of 1440 tons 
less displacement; they 
were followed by the 
“ Renown,” the “Canopus” 
and the “ Duncan ” class. 

The six ships of the " Can¬ 
opus ” class may be regarded 
a.s a development of the 
“ Renown." Begun in 1896, 
they were 12,950 tons in dis¬ 
placement, 390 ft long, 74 ft. 
beam, and 26 it draught 
They had a 6-m. Harveyized belt, 14 ft. broad and 195 ft long; 
two protective decks (anticipating the " Formidable ’’ in this 
respect); and two 12-in. barbettes, each carrying two wire-wound 
i2-in. gnus, against the '‘Renown's’' lo-in. They also carried twelve 
6-in. guns in 5-in. casemates, ten la-pdrs., a number of smaller and 
machme guns, and four submerged torpedo tubes. They were the 
first battleships of the British navy to be fitted with water-tube 


boilers; they had ao Bellavilles, developed 13,500 H.P., and 
had a speed of 18} knots. They carried 1000 tons of coal at 
normal k>ad, and had bunkers for 2300 tons. The ships of the 
" Duncan " class were longer and larger than those of the '■ Canopus” 
class. They were bdgun in July 1899, were of 14,000 tons dis¬ 
placement, 405 it. long, 75 ft. 6 in. beam, 36 ft. 6 in. draught. They 
hod a belt of Krupp steel, 7 in. thick 
amidships, tapering to 3 In. at bow, 
and two protective decks, as in the 
"Canopus"; they had two barbettes, 
II in. thick, for four t2-in. guns, 
and carried twelve 6-la. Q.F. guns 
in 6-in. casemates on the main 
and upper decks; also a number of 
smaller guns and four submerged 
torpedo tubes. They were provided 
with 24 Belleville boilers, would de¬ 
velop 18,000 H.P., and attain a speed 
of 19 knots. Their normal coal 
supply was 900 tons, and they had 
bunker capacity for 2000 tons. Six 
of these ships were built, one of 
them, the " Montagu," being lost on 
Lundy Island in 1906. Vessels (u 
similar type had been built abroad, 
but there was a tendency to provide 
in them a more powerful secondary 
armament. In 1901 France built the 
" Republique " with eighteen b-5-ln. 
guns as her secondary armament; 
Italy laid down the “ Begina Elena,” 
carrying twelve 8-in. guns as her 
secondary armament; and Germany 
the " Braunschweig," carrying four¬ 
teen 6-7-in. and twelve 3-4-in. guns 
as her secondary armament. In 
190Z the United States followed 
with tlie " Georgia," carrying a 
secondary armament of eight 8-in. 

k__ ry—.—.1.. •• iTi- .-a-.i »» 


] and twelve 6-in. guns, while two English vessels, tlie ** UlwrUd 
I aiirt " Independencia," laid down for Chile, earned no less than 


carrying four 12-in. guns, with a secondary armament of four 
9’2-m. and ten 6-in. guns. She may considered as an enlarged 
’* Duncan," with the main-deck guns increased from eight to ten 
I in number and enclosed in a battery liavmg sides and etuis pro- 
I tected by 7-in. armour, with the backs of tiic casemates replaced 
by splinter bulklie«uis i to 2 in. in thickness, and with the four 
■ 6-in. guns in casemates on the upper deck replaced by four 15-caUbrc 
! 9*2-in. guns, protected by enclosed revolving armour shields. The 




general arrangements of the guns and armour are sltown in hg. 59.* 

^ These two vessels were afterwards purchased by the British 
government and became the " Swiltsuie" and " Triumph'* (fig. 69^ 
PUte XVIII.). 

* The gun and armour dii^rams and many particulars of modern 
vessels are taken by permission from Drassty's Naval Annual. 
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The diapUcenwnt of the ” King Edwud VII." was 16,350 tone, 
the length 415 ft., beam 78 ft., draught »6i ft; the H.P. 18,000, 
while the denigned speed was i8| knots. Eight vessels of this class 
were built, five being ordered in 190a and three in 1903. 

The principal changes to be noted in tUl development of the 
battleship type from 1885 to 1903 are:—(i) The successive 
improvements in amour by the introduction of the Harvey 
and Knmp processes, which enabled either a saving of weight 
to be efimted for the same degree of protection, or a greater 
degree of protection to be provided for the same weight. (3) 
Tlw belt amour was ext^ed longitudinally and upward, 
shielding a greater portion of the hull and giving increased 
protection to the stability and to the secondary amament 
of the vessel. (3) Improvements in guns and explosives, by 
which more enective gun-fire was obtained with guns of 
smaller calibre and less weight than those previously in use. 
(4) The growth in importance of the secondary armament. (5) 
improvements in machinery—the adoption of higher steam 
pressures, lighter and faster-running engines, and of water-tube 
Milers—which effected great savings in weight for a given power, 
and enabled increased speed to be obtained in successive ships. 

Sir William White held office for nearly seventeen years, and 
during that period a very large number of vessels of 
rniffB various classes were added to the British navy. He 

H'effs. retired in February 1903, and was succeeded by Mr 

Philip Watts, F.R.S. (b. 1850), who was knighted 

in 1905. 

In 1903 the design of the vessel which afterwards became the 
■' Lord Nelson " was approved, her armument then including four 
i 3 -in. and twelve g s-in. guns, all of 50 calibre and all mounted in 
pairs in gun-houses above the upper deck. It was, however, decided 
to build the three additional ''^Kmg Edwards " above referred to, 
in order to complete the squadron of eight vessels of the same tyjie. 
In the " Lord Nelson," as afterwards laid down 111 1905, the con¬ 
dition that the vessels of this class should be capable of being docked 
in existing docks at Chatham and Devonport led to the reduction 
of the secondary armament to ten 9 ' 3 -in. guns, instead of twelve 
9'3-ln. guns. Unly two vessels of the class were built, the " Lord 
Nelson by Palmers Co. and the " Agamemnon " (fig. Go, Plate 
XIV.) by Beardmoro & Co. They are 410 ft. long, 79! ft. beam, 
37 ft. draught, 16,500 tons displacement, 17,500 I.H.F. and ifif 
knots speed. 'I'he general arrangements of the guns and armour 
are shown in fig. 61; the 13-in. guns are carried in pairs at each end 
of tile ship in gun-houses upon barbettes protected by i3-in. armour, 
and the ten g- 3 -in. guns are carried in gun-houses on the broadside, 
the midship gun-houses having single and the others pairs of guns 
instead of each having a jiair of guns as originally contemplated. 
The gun-houses carry 8-in. and 7-in. armour, and the liases of the gun 
mountings are protected by a citadel ol 8-111. armour rising to the 
upper deck and unperforated for doors or ports. 7 'hcre are also 
twenty-four i 3 -pdr. anti-torTCdo-boat guns carried upon super¬ 
structures and a hurricane deck. The water-line is protected by 
i 3 -in. armour amidships, tapering to 6 in. forward and 4 m. aft, 
associated with protective decks. (See SHirBUii.iiiNC.) 

Admiral Sir John Fisher (Baron Fisher of Kilverstone) became 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty on the 3oth of Octoto 1904, 
and very shortly after he took office Lord Selbome, First liord 
of the Admiralty, announced that the Board had appointed 
“ a Special Committee on Designs to assist them and the Director 
of Naval Construction in the consideration of certain questions 
to be submitted to it by the Board in connexion with the features 
of the future designs of different types of fighting ships.” The 
Committee began to sit in December 1904. Their 
recommendations were approved in 1905 by the Board 
embodied in the designs of the “ Dreadnought ” 
type of battleships, and the “ Invincible ” type of 
cruiser, as iwl as in new types of torpedo-boat destroyers. 

The principal features of the “ Dre^nougbt ” design were as 
follows (Pari. Papet Cd. 3048 of 1906):— 

“ Ten i3-in. guns and twenty-four la-pdr. Q.F. anti- 
torpedu-boat guns and five submerged torpedo tubes. 

'' In arranging for a uniform armament of 13-ui. guns it became 
at once apparent that a limitation to the number of gons that could 
be usefuUy carried was imposed by considerations of the blast efiect 
of the guns on the crews of those guns adjacent to them. It is ob¬ 
viously uneconomical to place the guns in such relative poeitions 
that the blast of any single gun on any permissible training should 
very seriously Iharoper & nse of one or more of the remaining 
guns. 

" While it is recognized that broadside fire is held to be the m<»t 


important in a battleship, all-round fire is also considered of great 
importance, since it lies in the power of an enemy to force an op. 
ponent, who is anxious to engage, to fight an end-on action. 

" In the arrangement of armament adopted, six of the guns art 
mounted in pairs on the centre line of the ship; the remaining four 
guns are mounted in pairs on the broadside. Thus eight la-iu. 

(80 % of the main armament) can be fired on either broadside, and 
four, or possibly six, i 3 -in. guns (or 60 % of the main armament) 
can be fired simultaneously ahead or astern. 

" In view of the potentialities of modem torpedo craft, and 
considering especially the chances of torpedo attack towards the 
end of an action, it is considered necessary to separate the anti- 
toipedo-boat guns as widely as possible from one another, so that 
the whole of them shall not be disabled by one or two heavy shells. 
This consideration led the Committee to recommend a numerous 
and widely distributed armament of 12-pdr. Q.F. guns of a new 
design and greater power than those hitherto carried for use against 
toipedo craft." 

Pretboard .—" In order to give the ship good sea-going qualities 
and to increase the command of the forward guns, a forecastle is 
provided giving the ship a freeboard forward of 38 ft.—a higher 
freeboard than has been given to any modem battleship." 

Armour .—" The main annour belt has a maximum thickness 
of II in., tapering to 6 in. at the forward and 4 in. at the after 
extremity of tlie vessel; the redoubt armour varies in thickness 
from II in. to 8 in.; the turrets and fore conning tower are 11 in. 
thick, and the after conning tower is 8 in. thick; the protective 
deck varies from i j in. to 2j in. in thickiies.s. 

" Special attention has been given to safeguarding the ship from 
destruction by under-water explosion. All the main transverse 
bulkheads below the main deck (which will be 9 ft. above the water¬ 
line) are unpierced except for the purpose of leading pipes or wire.s 
conveying ^wer. Lifts and other special arrangements are pro¬ 
vided to give access to the various compartments." 

Speed. —'' Mobility of forces is a prime necessity in war. The 
greater tlic mobility the greater the cliaiice of obtaining a strategic 
advantage. This mobility is represented by speed and fuel en¬ 
durance. Superior speed al.so gives the power of choosing the range. 
To gain tliis advantage tlie speed do.signed for the ‘ Dreadnought' 
is 21 knots." 

T\pe of Machinery. —" The question of the best type of propelling 
machinery to be fitted was also most thoroughly considered. While 
recognizing that the steam-turbine system ol propulsion has at 
present some disadvantages, yet it was determined to adopt it 
because of the saving in weight and reduction in nuinticr of working 
parts, and reduced liability to breakdown; its smooth working, 
ease ol manipulation, saving in coal consumption at liigh powers 
and hence lioilcr-room space, aitd saving in engine-room complement; 
and also because of the increased protection which is provided for 
with this system, due to the engines being lower in tire ship; ad¬ 
vantages which more than counterbalance the disadvantages. 
There was no difficulty in arriving at a decision to adopt turbine 
propulsion from the point of view of sea-going sjieed only. The 
point that cliicfly occupied tlie Committee was the question of pro¬ 
viding sufliaent stopping and turning power for purposes ol quick 
and easy manmuvnng. Trials were carried out between the 
sister vessels ' Eden ' and ' Wavcncy ' and the ‘ Amethyst ‘ and 
' Sapphire,’ one of each class fitted with reciprocating and the 
other with turliinc engines; experiments were also carried out at 
the Admiralty Experimental Works at Haslar, and it was considered 
that all requirements promise to be fully met by the adoption of 
suitable turbine machinery, and that the manreuvring capabilities 
of the ship, when in company with a fleet or when workmg in narrow 
waters, will be quite satisfactory. 

" The necessary stopping and astern power will be obtained by 
astern turbines on each of the four shafts. These astern turbines 
will be arranged in aeries, one high and o|Alow pressure astern 
turbine on each side of the ship, and in tbi^Ky the steam will be 
more economically used when going astern, and a proportionallv 
greater astern power obtained than in the ‘ Eden ’ and ‘ Ametbyrt.' ’ 

Badtus of Action. —" The ship has a total coal-bunker capacity of 
2700 tons, and with this amount of coal she will be able to steam 
about 5800 sea miles at economical speed, and about 3500 sea miles 
at 18} knots after allowance has been made for bad weather and for 
a small amount of coal being left in the bunkers. Stowage for oil 
fuel has been arranged for, but oil fuel has not been taken into 
account in estimating the radius of action, which, of course, will be 
greatly increased thereby." 

AccommoAuion.— " Considerable attention has been devoted to 
the arrangements for the accommodation of the ofiicera and men. 
In view of the increasing length and greater power of modern ships 
the usual position of the admiral’s and captain’s quarters right aft 
is becoming more and more open to objection. Up to the pre^t 
the piinci^ officers have been borth^ at the farthest possible 
distance from the fore bridge and conning tower, where their most 
important duties are performed. It has been decided that in this 
ship the admiral’s ana captain’s quarters shsll be placed on the 
mam deck forward, near the conning tower; afso that the 
officers’ quarters shall be placed forward,both on the main deck and 
on the upper deck, in the fore part of the ship. Ample accommodation 
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lor the remainder oi the crew is available on the main and lower 
decks nit." 

the tabulated particulars given in Pwl. Paper Cd. 3048 Iot 
the designs approved are shown in Table XIV. 

(t is interesti^ to note that the distribution of armament 
finally adopted in the “ Dreadnought ” was nearly that of a 
design considered by Sir Nathaniel Barnaby at the Admiralty 
in 1874, which was a combination of the “ Devastation " and 
Inflexible ” designs. The armament was an all-one-calibre big 
gun armament of i6-in. 8o-ton guns carried in pairs in turrets 
above the upper deck, one pair being placed at each extremity 
on the middle line, and two pairs on the broadside en ickelm, 
having training on each broadside as well as ahead and astern, 
thus giving a fire of six guns ahead, six astern and eight on each 
broadside. The scheme was considered inadmissible on account 
of the great displacement involved, 16,000 tons. The arrange¬ 
ment of eight heavy guns then contemplated was actuJly 
adopted in the “ Invincible ” design, but it was not considered 
that four pairs of 12-in. guns was a sufliciently heavy armament 
for the battleships of the "Dreadnought” class; a proposal 
to place a fifth piair of guns on the middle line between the broad¬ 
side guns and the aftermost pair of guns was finally adopted, 
the turrets on the broadside being placed abreast of each other 
instead of en echelon on account of the great increase of length 
and displacement involved. 

The main features in which the “Dreadnought” differed 
from the “ Lord Nelson ” are <i) The all-one-calibre big gun 
armament in place of the mixed armament of i2-in. and g-i-in. 
guns. (2) The increase of 3 knots in speed. (3) The height of 
freeboard provided forward to enable the vessel to fight her 
bow guns at high speed in a sea way. (4) Great increase in 
mantruvring power due to fitting twin rudders behind propellers. 

The weight of the armament of the “ Dreadnought ” is the 
same as that of the “ Lord Nelson ” ; it is 30 % greater than 
that of the " King Edward VIL,” the 1400 tons increase of dis¬ 
placement (about 8 % of the displacement of the “ Lord Nelson 
and “ King Edward VII. ") being used in obtaining the increase 

of 3 knots of speed. , . „ T^ j 

The general arrangements of guns and armour of the Dread¬ 
nought ” are shown in fig. 63, and on Plate XIII., fig. 64, a 
photograph of the vessel is given. She was built wd tested as 
rapidly as possible, her keel was laid on the 2nd of October 1905, 
she was launched on the 10th of February 1906, King Edward 
VII. himself performing the christening ceremony and starting the 
vessel down the ways; and she went to sea, for steam, gunnery 
and torpedo trials, on the ist of October 1906, one year after 
the laymg of the keel. The whole of the trials were com¬ 
pleted without hitch of any kind, the machinciy realized 
the expectations as to power and smoothness of running, 
and a speed of 21-6 knots was obtained on the measured 
mile with an expenditure of power well within the capacity 
of the boilers. She left England for a long experimental cruise 
on the 5th of December 1906. , „ ^ 

Immediately after the trials of Ae Dreadnought, three 
other vessels, the “ Bellerophon,” Tcmeraire and Superb 
of 18,600 tons were begun, the additional 700 tons in displace¬ 
ment being absorbed in additional armour pro^tion and an 
improved anti-torpedo-boat armament consistu^ of sixteen 
4^. guns. In 1907 and 1908 the “ St Vincent,” CoUingvwd 
and “Vanguard” of 19,250 tons displacement were begun, 
in which further additions to the armour protection were made. 
These were followed by the “Neptune,” “Heredes arid 
“ Colossus,” of about 20,000 tons displacement, laid 
1909. the additional 800 tons lengthening the ships and enablmg 
the 12-in. guns on the broadside to be placed en echem and 
the second pair of guns from aft to bg lifted high enough to fire 
over the aftermost pairs of guns ; the whole of the mmn orna¬ 
ment being thus able to fire on either broadside and eight guns 
to fire astern. Each of these vessels was completed m two years 

from the date of laying the keel. See’^bte^. 

On the 2oth of November 1909 the Orion, the lead¬ 
ing vessel of what in 19*° “ 
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Fig. 63. -Arrangement of Guns and Armour. H.M.S. “ Dreadnought 

later. In these vessels there is a considerable increase in displace- - 
ment, amoptii^; to *500 tons or 12J % beyond that reached in 1 
Ae Pi^eding group, their displacement being 22,500 tons on 
a length of 545 ft between perpendiculars. The additional ' 

on ^ whole of the turrets to be placed I 

on the middle line, the side armour to be raised to the iipncr ^ 
deck, and heavier guns to be carried. 

fourteen “ Dreadnoughts ” 
built Md building, not including the “Dreadnought” cruisers 
described later on under cruisersT ^ 

_ In the first wven vessels-” Dreadnought,” “ Bellerophon ” 

.. j’ “ St Vincent,” “ CoUingwood ” and 

anguard —six is-m. guns could fire directly ahead and six 
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‘*‘*‘‘*® broadsides. In the 
next three— Neptune.” “Colossus” and “ Hercules’’—six 

whot f™* '“mV'*' *®**”'> “"d the 

whole ten cMld fire on either broadside. In the last four— 

Onon, Thunderer,” “Monarch” and “Conqueror”—four 
guns could fire ahead, four astern and the whole ten on either 
• She was launched on the TOth of August 1910. 
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puu. the gUM being mounted in pairs in turrets on the upper 
deck, and tte S-W-guns singly in turrets at the comers of tto 
niperstrucbire deck. They were followed by the " Iowa " of ii 


and armoiy and Jars need. 

'Tho ftrcf 4-aM^ A matnesmm '* 


ru^iere^eTt^ts, i^^&^aSrK 

at“u«‘"r^t^«yTrtS rrir.s^ari'ur “t* St 

SSShiof first-class armour taj^ring to d in. at the bow and shim. In 1907 the 

i ***,’ ■"d dowu.m 190*, Delaware” and "North Dakota” were laid down; th^n of 

^.2."’’ ^^5 <t., beam the vessels was increased to so,ooo tons in order to carry n-ln. 

W»2r line belt ol have a complete and 14-in. guns behind armour from 12 in. to 8 in. in^ckncss 

watcr-bne belt of J^pp armour, from ri in. to 8 m. thick, and obtain a siuied of ai knots, and they are jto ft. long, 8s ft. 

i^ thfcWei ***‘ “* *** “* “• draught. Ten 5-in. mns are car^ on 

lighter araouis 6 m. thick tmd 245 ft long, forming a battery for the main deck behind 5-in. armour, two are carruid on the main dock 
the 0 -in. y.h. guns, which ex^ds to the upper deck; there are also forward and two aft, in casemates. Curtis turbines are fitted in 
four turrets two large double-storeyed turrets, as in the “ Ken- | the " North Dakota " and reciprocating engines of the latest type 

I in the " Delaware '*; tlie boilers pro* 

X viried on each ship ai^ for 9j,ooo 

T l.H.P.: on trial the " l^lawu^ ** 

““ developed 28,578 l.H.P. and recorded 

j n n n _t * speed of 2i*5f> knots, while the 

j ^ " North Dakota reached 31,826 H,P. 

■s- II I - 1* T . 1‘ar.sous turbines were adopted for 

I I I_I tbe four battleships next laid down. 

^ Florida *’ and 

_ \ " Utah,” commenced in 1909, are very 

aimilar to the ” Delaware,” but of 

1 5 ^* 21,825 tons displacement and 28 ft. 

'— - .— 6 in. mean draught. The second pair. 

the ” Arkansas ” and ” Wyommg/* 
begun in 1910, arc of much 
greater di^lacement, via., 26,000 
tons; 8100 tons greater than the 



Fig. 65.—Gun and Armour Plan “ Georgia ” class {*'Georgia,” **Nebraska,” "New Jersey,” 
" Rhode Island ” and Virginia ”)- 


" Dreadnought ” and 3300 tons greater 
than the ” Orion.” They ate 554 ft. 
long, while a beam of 93 ft. and the 
same mean draught of 28 ft. 6 in. have 
been accepted. Turbines of 33,000 
H.P. are provided for a speed of 20*3 
knots, four propellen being fitted as 
in H.M.S. ” Dreadnou^t.” The coal 
to be carried on trial has been in¬ 
creased to 1650 tons, in place of the 
looo tons in preceding vessels. Twelve 
12-in. and twenty-one 5-in. guns are • 
carried and vanadium steel armour 


tucky,” placed one forward and one aft, and two smaller turrets, 
one placed on each side forward. Thu larger turrets carry each a 
pair of x2-ia. guns and a pair of 8-in. guns, and arc protected bv a 
maximum thickness ef ii-m. armour, and the smaUur carry each a 
pair of 8-in. guns and are protected by O^-m. armour. In addition 
to the four Z 3 -in. and eight 8-ia. guns thus disposed, there are also 
twelve 6-in. guns on tho main deck and some forty-two smaller 
guns. 

Machinery of 19,000 l.H.P. was provided for a sjieed of 19 knots, 
and both were exceeded on the trials of tho vessels. They carry 
900 tons coal on the trial draught, and when fully Ic^uicd with 1900 
tons of coal have a draught of 20 it. This comparatively shallow 
draught is a distinctive feature of all the early United States battle¬ 
ships, but in later years a nbtable increase of draught was 
accepted. Between the ” Kearsarge ” and the ” Georgia ” were built 
in i896»i^ 8 the ” Alabauna,” ” Illinois ” (fig. 66, PUte XVI.), and 
” Wisconsin,” somewhat similar to the ” Kearsarge,” carrying four 
13-in. guns and fourteen 6-in. guns, and in 1899-1901 the second 
” Maine,” the ” Missouri ” and ” Ohio,” which more nearly resembled 
die ” Georgia,” as they carried 12-in. guns for their main armament. 

The ” G^gia ” class was followed by two much larger vessels, 
the ” Connecticut ” and ” Louisiana,” laid down in 1903» they 
were 450 ft. long, 76 ft. 10 in. beam, 17,600 tons displacement and 
24 ft. 6 in. draught when loaded with 900 tons coal, and 26 ft. 9 in. 
draught when loaded with full complement of ammunition and sd^es 
and 2200 terns coal; and they marked a great advance in fighting 
power. While retaining four 12-in. guns for tl^ main armament, 
they carried eight 8-in. and twelve 7-in. guns as a secondary arma* 
ment, and they were well protected, ^ns and armour being arranged 
as alrawn in fig. 67. Engines of 10,500 l.H.P. were provided for a 
speed of j 8 knots, and both were considerably exceeded on triad. 
In these and later American vessels tall towers of open lattice^work, 
somewhat resembling the Eifiel Tower, were fitted instead of hollow 
steel masts for supporting signM and fiie-controi arrangements. 


of 8-in. to ti'in. thickness is fitted on sides and barbette^ 
as.sociated with protective decks of increased thickness. Six 
pairs of 12-in. guns ore carried, all on the middle line; the 
foremost pair ts 34 ft. above tho designed load-line, the second 
pair 40 ft., and the third pair 32 it.; tlw aftermost guns are 25 ft. 
above water, the next forward 32 ft. and the tliird pair from stem 
agam at a height of 25 ft. Twenty-one 5-in* anti-torpedo-boat guns 
are earned, and the complement of ofiicers and men has reached the 
total of 1100. The main armament of the later vessels, " New 
York ” and "Texas,” is composed of ten 14-in. instead of twelve 
i2-in. guns, and the displacement is increase to 27,000 tons and 
I the H.P. to 35,000. 

Grrmany.—In 1885 Germany had one first-class battleship, tho 
” Kdnig Wilhelm,” of 0567 tons displacement, and four smaller 
vessels, the ” Baden,” ” Mvem,” " Sachsen ” and " Wurttemberg,” 
of 7400 tons each. The Kaiser ” and ” Deutschland,” central- 
battery ships designed ^ Sir Edward Reed, and two turret ships, 
the ” fYeussen ” and ” F. dcr Gxosse/’ followed shortly afterwards. 
The ” Kaiser ” and ” Lleutschland ” were 285 ft. in length, had a 
displacement of 7600 tons, 8000 I.H.P. and 14^ knots speed; vrerc 
armed with eight 22-ton guns and one 18-ton gun, and had side 
armour of a maximum thickness of 10 in. The vessels of the 
” Preussen ” class were sea-going ship of the ” Monarch ” type, 
30S ft. in length and of 6750 tons displacement and 14 knots spm, 
with belt armour of a maximum thickness of 9^ in. and turret armour 
8^ in. thick. 

in 1891 an advance was made by laying down the ” Brandenburg ” 
class of 9901 tons, carrying six 11-in. guns in three barbettes^cme 
forward and one adt, and one on the middle line amidships. They 
were followed by the five first-class battleship of tlu» ” Kaiser ” class, 
the last of whtw, the ” Kaiser Friedrich III.” (fig. 70, Plate XVJ.J, 
was finished in 1900. They are of 10,900 tons oisplac^ent, length 
577 ft., beam 66 ft. 10 in., draught 25 ft 9 in., 13,000 I.H.P. and 
knots speed. They have bdts of n^uppste^ extending from the after 
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bariwtte to the atem, with a maximuin thiclcneas of la in., tapering tiiick, extending from the after tnnet to the bow; she had alao a 
to 6 in. at the bow; there ia no aide armour above thia belt. The short armoored battery on the main deck which enclosed the funnel 
main armament consists of four 9-4-in. guns, placed in paira in uptakes. There were eight turrets on her upper deck—One forward 
Imrbettes, one forward and one aft, protected by lo-k. armour, and one aft, each carrying two li-in. guns, and six arranged tlmse 
On the main deck they have four j-g-in. y.F. guns in 6-in. armoured on each broiulside, each carrying a 6-4-ui. The armour ofSe 
casemates, two on each side; and on the upper deck they have eight larger turrets was of the same thickness as the armour belt, namely 
similar guns, protected in like manner, and six irtbera in turrets— iif in., and that of the smaller turrets 5 in. She mounted eight 
three each side; in all, eighteen s-g-in. guns, besides twelve 3-j-iu. 3-9-in. guna on the superstructure, and also had twenty-two smaDer 

and smaller guns. There' arc five vessels of the " Wittelabach " guns and four torpedo tubes, of which two were submerged. She 
class, a development of the “ Kaiser Friedrich III." ; they are had timle screws, engines of 16,000 I.H.P. and a speed of i8 knots. 
TOO tons more displacement, 15 ft. longer and i J ft. more beam. The “ Rtpublique,” laid down in 1901, and the " Imtrie," laid down 
but are of shallower draught. They have engines of 13,000 H.F. in 1902, were superior in speed and armament to any British battle 
and a speed of 19 knots, or a knot more than their predecessors, ships then building. T^ey had a displacement of 14,863 tons, and 
Theirarmamentisthesame, but the 9-4-in. guns are better protected, were of 439 ft. length, 79 ft. 6 in. beam and 27 ft. 6 in. extreme 
The main armour belt is somewhat longer, but in other respects the draught. They had three screws, and a nomin^ I.H.P. of 17,500 
thicknesses and general disposition of the protection are similar to for a speed of t8 knots; but on trial these were considerably ex- 
thc " Kaiser Friedrich HI." class. ceeded, the “ Patrie" reporting 19,000 I.H.P. and 19-47 knots. They 

In the next five vessels, the " Braunschweig " claas, laid down in carried four 12-in. B.L. guns in pairs in turrets on the middle Une, 
1901-1902, the 9'4-in. guns were replaced by ii-in. guna for the as in the British ships, twelve 6'4-in. Q.F. guns in pairs in turrets’ 
main armament; and the eighteen s-g-in. guns were replaced by on the upper deck, m additional 6'4-in. q!f. guns in casemates on 
fourteen 6'7-in. guns for the secondary armament. The displace- the main deck, twenty-six 3-pdrs., three above-water and two aub- 
ment was increased to 12,988 tons, the speed of 18 knots was main- merged torpedo tubes. There was a complete water-line belt of a 
tained, and the armour protection practically as in the preceding maximum thickness of 12 in., the bow was protected by 4-in. armour 

and there was a partial ^in. belt 
above the 12-in. belt. The pro¬ 
tective deck was 4 in. thick on 
the slopes, and the armour of the 
main turrets lal in., the wliole 
armour being of Harvey quality. 

Four later vessels of the class, 
"Justice," “ Ddmocratie," 
"Liberti" and " V6rit6," were 
gi vena still more powerful secund¬ 
um armament of 7'6-in. guns— 
six placed in well - protected 
turrets at a great height above 
water, and four in casemates be¬ 
tween decks. Six vessels, the 
"Condorcet," ■'Danton"(fig. 72), 
"Diderot," " Mirubeau," " Ver- 
gniaud " and “Voltaire," were lard 
down in 1907. All had Parsons 
turbines of 22,500 H.P. lor a 




speed of 19-25 knots, and their 
main armament consisted of four 
12-in. and twelve 9'4-in. guns, 
as shown in fig. 72, The later 
French ships "Courbet" and 
"Jean Bart" carry twelve 12- 
in. guns in six pairs, two for¬ 
ward and two aft on the middle 
Ime, one pair training over tlie 
other, and one pair on each .side 
amidships as in “ Dreadnought." 


Fio. 67.—Arrangement of Guns and Armour of U.S. " Connecticut." They are of 23,000 tons displace¬ 

ment and 20 knots 8 i>eed, and 

vessels. Five vessels of the new " Deutschland " class which followed have an anti-toipedo boat armament of twenty-two 5'5-in. guns, all 
in 1903-1903 were very similar to the " Brannschweig " class. m casemates of y-in. armour. 

The " Nassau," the first of the German "Dreadnoughts" laid Japan. —Previous to the Russo-Japanese War Japan had provided 

down in 1907, was 455 ft. in length and of 18,200 tons displace- herself with a number of excellent battleships built in Great Britain, 
ment, and carried an armament of twelve ii-in., twelve 5'9-in. such as the "Fuji" of 12,450 tons, laid down at the Thames 
and sixteen 3'4-in. guns had an armour belt of Krupp steel ii in. Ironworks in 1894, the " Hatsuse," built at Elswick, the " Asahi," 
to 4 in. in thicknes^ I.H.P. 22,000 for 19 knots and speed on trial built at Clydebank, and the " Shikishima," built at the Thames 
20-7 knots. The " Posen " (fig. 71, Plate XVII.), " Rheinland " and Ironworks, all of about 15,000 tons displacement and laid down in 
■' Westfalen " of the same type ■were alao laid down in 1907 and were 1897-1898. The dimensions of these vessels wore: length 400 ft., 
built and completed for sea with extraordinary rapidity. The beam 75 ft. 6 in., mean draught 27 ft. The I.H.P. was 15,000, givmg 
" Westfalen " attained 20-25 knots on trial with 26,792 H.P. The a speed of 18 knots. The armour-belt extended the full length of the 
next three vessels," Thiiringen," " Helgoland " and " Ostfriesland," ship at the water-hne, and had a maximum thickness of 9 in.; be¬ 
laid down in 1908, are provided with twelve 12-in. guns arranged tween the top of this belt and the main deck, for a length of some 
asin H.M.S. "Neptune"'; they are of 22,150 tons displacement and 220 ft., was an upper belt 6 in. thick, which was continued by 
25,000 I.H.P. for I9'5 knots speed (probably at continuous sea speed ; oblique bulkheads to the sides of the heavy-gun barbettes. The 
a measured-mile speed of atxiut a knots more would doubtlm be barbettes themselves, which were two in number, one forward and 
expected); they are protected by la-in. Krupp steel armour; their one aft, had armour 14 in. thick, and the conning-tower also was 
dimensions are; length 489 ft., beam 98 ft., draught 27 ft. 6 in. 14 in. thick. The armament consisted of four 12-in. 49-ton B.L. 
The vessels laid down In 1910 were said to be still larger. guns, two mounted in each barbette and loading in any position 

Fraxn. —For many years the French designer favoured the of training; fourteen 6-in. Q.F. guns, all in 6.in. casemates, eight 

te <)f the four heavy guns of their battleships in separ^ on the main deck and six on the upper deck; and twenty 12- 
es—a i2-in. gun at each end and a to-S-in. gun on each side pdis., besides smaller guns and four submerged torpedo tubes, 
of the vessel amidships, intenaediate positions being arranged for The " Mikasa," laid down at Barrow in 1899, was a slight 
the smaller guns. Such vessels at the''Carnot," " Charles H^el," modification toi the "Hatsuse" class deagn, being 200 tons 
" Jaureguiberry," " Masstea," " Bouvet" approximating to 12,000 heavier and 6 in. more in draught. The principal dinennee was 
tons displacement, and built in the 'nineties, were so arranged, that -the eight 6-in. Q.F. guns on the mam deck were increased 
These were followed by a aeries of vessels in which the 12-in. gun to ten in numbar, ana instead of being in separate casemates were 
alone was accepted for the main armament, and two pairs were fitted, in a 6-ln. aimouied central battery, with 2-in. divisional screen 
one forward and one aft as in British vessels; the " Gaulois,'* bulkheads. 

" Charlemagne," " St Louis " and " Suffren " were so arranged. The " Hatsuse " was destroyed in the war by a mine explosion ; 
The " Suffren," commenced in 1899 (displacement <2,728 tons, and the " Mikasa" was seriously damaged by mines. After 
length 410 ft, beam to ft. and draught 17 ft 6 in.), had a com- the war she was accidentally sunk on the loth of September 
plete water-line belt or Harveyixed steel armour of lt}in. maxtmum 1905; she was, however, refloated on the Sth of August <906, re- 
thickneas, and above this, up to the main deck, similar armour, 5 in. pait^ and recommissioned. The Japanese fleet in 1910 contaiaed 
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Kveral wssels which were ceptured from Rnsaia dutin* the 
war, sn(* as the **““> of 13,51, tons (late " Orel "j, the 
"Hieen of i*,»7S tons (late " Retviian the " Segami " of 
itjgo tons (late Peresviet"), the " Snwo * of i* <«■, e™. n.*. 
•■•pobyeda the " Tango " of 10,960 tons (late 
the “ Iki " of 970° tons (late " Imperator Nicolai I. 


903 


Vltava and 
. The“Suwo’* 



24,000 H.P. ait provided for a ipeed of ao knots. It te note¬ 
worthy this vessel was laid down on the 15^ of Mareh 1903. 
while the Lord Nelson ** of tons was not laid down nnm 

the X8th of May 190c and the " Dreadnou^t *’ of X7,90o tons not 
until the ^nd of October 1905. The Ala also exceeds in dis¬ 
placement the *’ St Vincent, laid down In 1907-^1908, and her 

tonnage was not reached 
in Great Britain until 1909, 
when the ’* Neptunewas 
laid down. The '* Aki *’ 
wasfoUowed by still larger 
vessels, the " Kawachi " 
and " Settsu,'* both of 
20,800 tons. The *' Ka¬ 
wachi ** is thus 900 tons 
greater than the Nep¬ 
tune," and she was laid 
down one day before 
that vessel. The general 
arrangement of armour 
and suns of these large 
vesseut is shown in hg. 74; 
they are protected by 
armour of 12 in. to 3 in. in 
thickness, and in audition 
to twelve la-in. guns they 
carry ton 6-m., twelve 4*7 
in. and four la-pdrs. 

Russia maintained in 
1910 two fleets, one being 
in the Black Sea, pre¬ 
vented by treaty from 
passing through the 
bardanclles, and the 
otlier, the main Russian 
Fleet, in the Baltic. 


‘ Danton." 


In 1882 three remarkable vessels were laid down for the Black 
Smje Fleet, the " Catherine 11 .," "Tchesme" and " Sinojie." They were 
barbette ships of 10,180 tons displacement, with a compound armour 
belt of a maximum thickness of x6 in., armed with six X2-in. B.L. 
guns mounted in pairs on the upper deck in a large pear-shaped 
^rbette, and seven 6-in. guns on the main deck; and having a 
speed of x6 knots. Other ve.HMels built for this fleet were the 
■'^Twelve Apostles" of 8709 tons, “George the Victorious," 11,033 
tons, the “ Three Prelates," 13,318 tons, the “ Rostislav," of 8880 
tens laid down in 1895 and the “ Panteleimon" of 12,582 tons 
laid down in 1897. The latest vessels built on the Black Sea are 
the "Ioann ZUtoust” and " Evstafi," of 12,840 tons and 16 
knots, carrying four 12-in., four 8-in., twelve 0-in., fourteen 12-pdr. 
and six 3-pdr. guns; both were laid down in 1903* 

Of the main Russian Fleet outside the Black Sea cmly a few 
battleships survived the Russo-Japanese War; these included the 
" TzesarevicU" of 13,000 tons, built in France in 1899, carrying four 
12-in. guns in two barbettes, and twelve 6-in. guns in pairs in turrets: 
also the “ Slava," laid down on the Neva in 1902, 370 ft. long, o\ 


r i' j' ^ 

Fig. 72.—ArTangement of Guns and Armour of the French 

and " Hizen " may be taken as typical examples of these captured 
v'cssels. The former is of the following dimensions: length 436 ft., 
bemn 71^ ft., draught 27^ ft, and displacement i2,6?o tons; she has 
engines of 15,000 H.P. and a nominal speed of loj (mots, earned an 
armament of four 10-in. guns, mounted in pairs in turrets on the 
middle line forward and aft; eleven 6-in. guns, distributed five on 
each broadside and one in the extreme bow of the vessel; twenty 
3-in. guns and twenty-six smaller pieces; and six torpedo tubes. 

She is protected by a complete water-line belt of armour, 9 in. 
thick amidships, tapering to 4 in. at the ends, reinforced bv a pro¬ 
tective deck 2| in. thick. Above the belt, for a length of 185 ft. 
amidships, is a lighter belt of 5-in. Krupp armour, protecting the 
bases of the 6-in. guns, and terminated by transverse bulkheads. 

The lo-in. gun turrets arc 10 in. thick, and the 6-in. guns arc pni- 
tected by casemates 5 in. thick. This vessel carries 30 Mlcville 
boilers, and has storage for 2000 tons of coal. The " Hizen " (“ Ret- 
vizan ") was built at Cramp’s, U.S.A. She is of 12,700 tons dis¬ 
placement, 376 ft. long, 72^ ft. beam, and 26 ft. draught. She lias 
four 12-in. B.L. guns in pairs in turrets, twelve 6-m. Q.F. guns 
m 5-in. casemates, 
riventy 12-pdrs. and 
twenty-eight smaller 
guns, besides four 
submerged and tvg> 
above-water torpedo 
tubes. She is pro¬ 
tected by a waterdine 
belt extending from 
the after-turret to the 
stem, and tapering in 
thiclmcss from 9 in. 
to 2 in. Above this 
IS a complete belt of 
6 in. maximum thick¬ 
ness, and the main 
armament is pro¬ 
tected by turrets lo 
in. tliick. She has 
16,000 H.P. and a 
speed of x8 knots, 
and has stowage for 
2000 tons of coal. 

The " Kashima " 

(fig. 73, Plate XVII.) 
was Imd down at 

Elswick in 1904 and Fio. 74.-»Arrangeiiiont of Guxui and Armour of " Kawachi." 

&!now in*the same year- they were not delivered until the 13,5^6 tons displacement, 16,000 I.H.P. and 18 knots speed, her 

war was over Also dmne the war Japan laid down two very 1 huD protected by armour oi 9 in. to 4 in. in thickness. The "Slava" 

much larger vessels the '^Aki " and ’'^Satsuma." The "Aid'' j carried four la-in. guns in barbettes having lo-m. armour, and twelve 

is the larger of the 'two, being 49* «• long, 83! ft. bemn, 27^ ft. | b-in. guns in turrets taving 6-in. armour. , ^ „ 

draught, and 19,800 tons displacement: she Carnes four la-in., 1 In January 1903 Russia laid down the Imperator :^vel I., a 
twelva to-in eigiit 6-in. and twelve la-pdr. guns and five torpedo I larger and more powerful vessel than any then building by any 
tubes and is’protected by 9-in. to 5-in. armour. Curds turbines of other power, being of 17,400 tons displacement—almost that of the 
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"Sreadinonght,” bat kid down 2^ yean earlier; she carries foor la-in. 4 ' 7 -in. nns and armoured with lo-in. to ^-in. armour. The^ were 
and iourteenS-in. guns as well as twelve 4’7-iii. guns anaaged as shown toUowed by the "Regina Margherita," laid down in 1898, and t^ 
*“ fig- 75 .1^0® which it will be seen that an attempt was made " Benedetto Brin," laid down in 1899, two vessels of 13,426 tons dis. 
to jnotect almost the whole of the vessel above water with armour placement and 20 knots speed, of go^ freeboard, carrying an arma- 
va^ing from 8^ in. to 3 in. in thickness. Enpnes of 17,800 I.H.P, ment similar to that of the ‘ ‘ Duncan " and in addition four 8-in. guns; 
ve provided for 18 knots speed. A sister vessel, " Andrei Pervos- the i2-in. guns are protected by lo-in. armour, the 6-in. guns and the 

ship's sides by 6-in. armour 
with 3-in. side plating for- 
ward and aft. Four very 
notable vessels were next 
laid down — the "Regina 
Elena" (fig. 76, Plate 
XVII.) and " Vittorio 
Emanuele III." in 1901, 
and the “Napoli” and 
" Roma" in 1903, each 
on a displacement of 
12,623 tons, carrying two 
i2-in. and twelve 8-in. 
guns in turrets, as well as 
a large numlm of small 
quick-firing guns; their 
machinery of 20,000 I.H.P. 
is provided for a speed of 
22 knots; their hulls are 
cut down, giving reduced 
freeboard as compared with 
" Benedetto Brin," and the 
hulls and machinery arc 
built as lightly as po.ssible. 
For several years no new 
design was adopted, but 
in 1909 the "Dante 
Alighieri " was laid down. 

Fig. 75.—Arrangement of Guns and Armour of " Imperator Pavel." of 18,700 tons displace¬ 

ment, an increase of 50 % 

vanni,” was also laid down in 1903, but neither vessel was com- over that of the preceding vessels. She was reported to be 492 
Dieted in time to take part in the war. In 1909 four vessels were ft. long, 79 ft. beam, carrying twelve 12-ia., eighteen 4'7-in. and 
laid down, which were again larger than any then building for any sixteen 3-in. guns, turbines of 30,000 H.P. being provided for a 
other Mwer, viz. the " SevastoMl," " Petropavlovsk," " Gangut ’’ speed of 23 foots, and side armour fitted 9 in. thick amidships 

and ' I’oltava," of 23,000 tons displacement, with Parsons turbines tapermg to 6 in. forward and 4I in. aft. Three later vessels, 

of 42,000 H.P. for 23 knots speed, 600 ft. long, 89 ft. beium, 27 It. the " Conte di Cavour," " Ginlio Cesare " and " Leonardo da Vinci,” 
3 in. draught, protected by I i-in, armour, arniM with twelve r2-in. are of 22,000 tons, 35,000 H.P., 23 knots, and carry thirteen 

and sixteen 4'7-in. guns, the iz-in. guns being carried in lour tliree- 12-inch guns. 

gun turrets placed at considerable distances apart on the middle line. Austria, —Until q^uite recently Austria lias made no attempt 
Italy,—The Italian navy has always contained interesting vessels to maintain battleships of the fost class. Three small battle.ships, 
cmlx^ying the independent thought and skill of her own designers, the "Monarch," "Budapest" and "Wien," were laid down in 
The “ Duilio," launched in 1876, and the " Dandolo," launched in 1893-1894, of 5550 tons displacement and 17J foots speed, carry- 
1878, were 340 ft. in length, 10,400 tons displacement, and carried ing four 9'4-in., six 0-in. and twelve 3-pdr. guns, with armour 
four loo-ton M.L. rified guns, mounted in two turrets and capable io| in. to 4 in. in tliickness. In 1899 three larger vessels, the 
of penetrating 22-7 in. of iron at 1000 yds. They had a central "Habsburg’' (fig. 77, Plate XVII.), "Arpad" and " fobeii- 
citadel 107 ft. in length, pro¬ 
tected by 21) in. of steel 
armour, with 18-iii. armour 
pii the turrets. Their engines 
were of 7900 I.H.P., giving 
u speed of 15 knots. In tlie 
" Italia " and " Lepanto," 
launched in 1880 and 1883 
respectively, side armour was 
dispensed with, a curved 3-in. 
armour deck, with its sides 
sj ft. below the water-line, 
being fitted from stem to 
stem, with armour glacis pro¬ 
tection to the funnel open¬ 
ings, &c., in this deck; they 
carried lour loo-ton breech- 
loading guns mounted in two 
barbettes arranged so os to 
permit all four guns to fire 
ahead, astern or on either 
broadside as in " Inflexible "; 
their displacement was 
13,500 tons, tlieir length 
400 ft., and thw liad engines 
of 18,000 I.H.P. designed to 
ive a speed Of 18 knots. 

Tiey were followed by three 
of the " Andrea Doria " class 
of 11,000 tons, launched in 

four u>vton*Sroede.loadc* ’ ?*'—Arrangement of Guns and Armour of Austrian " Erzherzog Franz Ferdinand." 

and protected by an 18-ia. 

belt of compound armour; and by the " Re Umberto," "Sicilia" berg," were begun, of 8340 tons di^Iacement and 18 knots speed, 
and " Sardefoa" of 13,250 tons, launched <888 to 1891, and armed carrying three 9'4-in., twelve 6-in. and several smaller g.F. 
with four by-ton B.L. guns having a penetration of 27 in. of iron at guns and well armouifo. In 1901 it was decided to build the 
1000 yds. In 1897 Italy launched the second-class battleships ” Erzherzog ICarl Friedrich" and " Ferdinand Max," of 10,600 tons 
■' Ammiragliodi Saint Bon " and the " Emanuele Filiberto " of 9800 and 19 knots, carrying four 9-4-10. and small Q.F. guns as in the 
tons and 18 knots speed, carrying four lo-in., eight 6-in. and ^ht “ Monarch," but with the secondary armament increased to twelve 
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Tabu XVI. D$v$hpmni of som$ of ike Uading Features of Noiable Armoured Battleships from iS6o to ipio* 
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Table XVI. {CcnHnued). — D§vehpnun$ of soma of iks Leading peaivrss of NtHabU Armoursd BaUlsships from j 86 o to zgio. 
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74-iu. guns all well priiti'Ctcd, while the next step was to vessels of a 
type very similar to the '' King 1 ilward VIl." class, but ol greater 
gun-power and higher speed, with somewhat thinner armour and 
smaller coal capacity. These vessels," lirsheriog Franz Ferdinand," 
■' Kadetsky " and '^Zrinigi," wore being completed in 1910. Their 
arrangements of guns and arioour are shown in fig. 78. Battle¬ 
ships of far greater fighting value wore in igio laid down by 
Austria; of 20,000 tons displacement, 23,000 H.P., and 22 knots 
speed, mounting ten 12-in guns, protected by n-in. armour, and 
costing about 24 milhous .sterling each. 

Hrtuil ,—For several years by mutual arranjjcment no battleships 
wore added to the ^utn American navies, but in igo6 Brazil ordered 
three vessels of 19,281 tons, 1380 tons heavier than the " Dread¬ 
nought," which was not then finished; the first two of these 
carry twelve 12-in. guns in place ol tlie ten of the " Dreadnought," 
and can fire ten guns on either broadside, eight ahead and 
eight astern; they also carry fourteen g-y-in. guns behind 9-in. 
armour on the main deck, and eight behind thinner armour on the 
upper deck. The ship's side, baiwttes amt gun mountings are pro¬ 
tected by 9-in. armour, the belt armour tu]>ermg to g-m. forward 
and aft. The eeascls are 500 ft. long, 83 ft. lieam and 25 ft. draught, 
engines of 23,500 I.H.P. being provided (or 21 knots. Tlie lead¬ 
ing vessel, the ‘’^Minas Oracs " (fig. 79, Ftatc XVIII), was built at 
KLswick; she obtained about 21 1 knots on trial, and passed 
through all her severe gun trials with great success. Fig. 80 shows 
the general arrangements of guns and armour. The second vessel, 
the " Sao Faulo," was built at Barrow, and was also completed 
to the same design. The third vessel, the “ Rio dc Janeiro,” 
which m 1910 was being built by the Elswick firm, has been 
redesigned to be 655 ft. in length over all, 92 ft. beam and 
32.000 tons displacement on a draught of 26 ft. Her armament was 
to be twelve 14-in. guns, with a secondary armament of fourteen 6-in. 
guns, an anti-torpedo armament ol fourteen 4-in. guns, as well as a 
number of smaller guns, and three submerged toipedo tubes. She 
was fitted with four screws and turbines of 45,900 H.P. to drive her at 
22 { knots. Her cost was reported to be almost /3,ooo,ooo, and in 
1910 she was by far the largest vessel on the stocks. 

Argtniini Republic. — £^ly in 1910 the .Argentine Republic 
ordered two vessels, the " Moreno " and " Rivadavia," of 28,000 
tons, armed with twelve 12-in. guns, twelve 6-in. and sixteen i-in. 

f uns, to be built by tlie New 'York Shipbuilding Co. and the Fire 
liver Shipbuilding Co. respectively. Their displacement is much 
greater than that of the largest battleships budding at the time 
they were ordered, although they are 4000 tons smaller than the 
" luo de Janeiro." They are 578 ft. long, 96 ft. beam, 27 4 ft. 
draught, and turbines of 40,000 H.P. are provided for a speed 
of 224 knots. The armament is arranged somewhat os in " Minas 
Ceraes," but with the midship barbettes arranged so that the nns 
can to on either broadside, mving a fire of twelve guns on either 
broadside, eight ahead and eight astern. The ship's side and the 
heavy guns are protected by la-in. armour, and the 6-in. guns by 


. 0-in. armour; 1600 tons of coal are earned on the load draught out 
of a possible 4000 tons, and there is also a large stowage for oil fuel. 

.'ipatn .—For some years battleship building was suspended m 
Spam, but, after considerable negotiation with British firms, designs 
were approved for three vessels of 15,130 tons and lyj knots, 
to carry eight 12-in. and twenty 4-in. guns, with lo-in. armour 
on the barbettes, 9 in. on side tapering to 3 in. at Ik>w and 
4 in. at stem, and fore and aft internal bulkheads 14 in. tliick 
for protection against torpedoes. These vessels were named 
" Espana,” laid down in 1909, '' Alfonso XIII." and " Jaime 1 .," 
in 1910. 

Smaller Battleships. —At various times several of the naval powers 
have laid down smaller battleships than these already referred to, 
such as the British " Conqueror " and " Hero,” of 6200 tons, launched 
in 1882 and z888 respectively ; the armoured Coast Defence ships of 
France, of which the " Admiral Trehouart,” launched in 1893, of 
6534 tons, 17 knots, carrying two 12-in. and eight 3-9-in. guns with 

? ooa armour protection, is a good example; the monitors of the 
Inited States named " Little Rock," &c., launched in 1900, of 
j 3235 tons and 12 knots, carrymg two 12-m. and four 4-in. guns; 
and the principal liattleships of the lesser European powers. A 
good example of the last is the Norweman armour-clad " Norge " 
(fig. 81, Plate XV.). This vessel and her sister the " Eidsvold," 
with their predecessors " Harald Hoarfagre " and " Tordenskjold,” 
were built at Elswick for the royal Norwegian navy, and completed 
in 1900. They had a displacement of 3850 tons, length 290 ft., beam 
so ft. 6 in., draught 16 ft. 6 in., and with twin-screw engines of 4500 
horse-power attained i 64 knots speed. They were heavily armed 
with two 8-in. B.L. ^uns in armoured gun-houses, one at each end 
of the vessel; six 6-in. Q.F. guns, four mounted in 5-m. nickel steel 
casemates, and two ih the open, with strong shields; eight 12-pdrs. 
and six 3-pdrs.; and two submerged torpedo tubes. The watcr-hne 
was protected with 6-in. Krupp aimour over a length of 170 ft., and 
bulkheads of the same thickness were provided at each end of the 
belt. These ships form a class of vessels of small size which 
would prove formidable opponents to many larger armoured ships, 
and are esrocially useful for coast-defence purposes. 

Table XVI. shows the development of the leading features of 
notable armoured battleships from the time of the " Wamor." 

Cruisers. —The cruiser type was primarily intended to co¬ 
operate with armour-clad fleets, in the same manner as sailing 
frigates did with fleets of sailing line-of-battle ships, and the 
earliest cruisers were modelled directly upon the frigates which 
preceded them, the differences between the two being those 
mcidental to the use of steam power and to the substitution 
of iron for wood as the building material. As steam propulsion 
grew in favour engines of greater power were providw, and 
the rig and sail-spr^ were reduced till at the present day they 
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tuive entirely' dtuq>peared. When the final adoption of iron 
Jed to die retnodelung of the details of construction by Sir 
E. Reed, the new system of constinction was applied to the 
^isers of the day, b^t no attempt was made till much later to 
give these craisers any protection, nm was the questicm of their 
gnnament given the importance which it afterwards came to have. 

Lord Armstrong was one of the first to realise the import¬ 
ance of developing this class of vessel He considered the essential 
features of a cruiser to be high speed, protection without the use 
of side armour, a powerful armament and minimum size and 
cost; and his views were adopted by the Elswick firm in a large 
number of cruisers built for foreign Powers do'wn to the intro¬ 
duction of high explosives, when side armour was advocated in 
place of, or in addition to, the armour deck. The cruisers built 
for the .British navy prior to 1880—of which the principal types 
were such vessels as the “ Inconstant,” of 5780 tons (1866); 
the “ Active,” of 3080 tons (1867); the “ Raleigh,” of 5200 
tons (1871); and the faster despatch vessels “ Iris ” and 
“Mercury,” of 3730 tons (1873)—had been almost entirely 
unprotected; and although the “Comus” and “Leander” 
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enabled more efficient proteetioB to be proidM « wwh 
thinner belt than had previouily been possihte The BBwidt 
cruiser “ Esmeralda *' (seomdX built Wr Q»ile ta rtpj, ww we 
of the fisst in whi* the use of side armour was revim sm 
was followed by other vessels of the armoured type by ^ 
same firm for the Chilean and Jsgamese navies. In s8o8™ 

“ Cressy ” class (fig. 83, Plate XXL) was begun for tte BnbA 
navy, and since this date all cruisers of 9000 tons mw 
above for the British navy have been provided with side 
armour. 

In the United States the adoption of armour beta w the lum 
material for cruisers came somewhat earlier than it did in the 
British navy, the “ Brooklyn ” (fig. 84, Plate XXIL), built m 
1895, being so protected; and the development of the ^ has 
been very marked in recent years, the tendency being to go to 
larger displacemente, in order to provide greater protection and 
heavier armaments, with each new class of vessel. Indeed, me 
rmoured cruiser of 1910 might be very well described 
;ed battleship. 

iritish navy, as might be expected, the demand 

for vessels to 
meet the varied 
and diverse re¬ 
quirements that 
necessarily arise 
in a fleet of such 
magnitude has led 
to the production 
of a number of 
types, each ad¬ 
apted to its own 
special duties. 
They may be 
classified as (i) 
unprotected 
cruisers; (s) pro¬ 
tected cruisers of 
first, second and 
third classes; and 
(3) armoured 
cruisers. Unpro¬ 
tected cruisers 
have neither 
side armour nor 
other protection 

, . . against loss of 

Fic 80 -Arrangements of Guns and Armour of " Minas Geracs." -buoyancy from 

injury by shotand shell. Protected cruisers have no side or verterf 
armour, but they have horizontal armour decks with strong 
sloping sides in Uie vicinity of the water-line, upon ^ 
is carried in minutely divided bunker compartments A^r^ 
cruisers have side or vertical armour m addition to protectiw 
decks. Each of these classes mcludes a number of poups of 
sister ships, but we shaU confine ourselves to deserta^ toe 
main features of a representative ship m a few of the most 

‘XTotS cruiser of medium displa»na»t atords a 
starting-point, as the latest vessels of this type ta 1910 were 
of about^the same displacement aj. the Sseseg- 

class cruisers of thirty years before ,elm 
representative ships of these enleen. 

advances made ta thirty years m ships of “PP^”?^*^ -H^class 
the same size; while a further «>mpar^n of th^ ^ stv^ 
cruisers (as the vessels of medium di«)^ement Kyj^ 
with the'first-class protected cruisere and the 
Tthe present day Aows the growth ,ta size po^ of the 
largest units of the cruiser type durmg the P^)^” 

should, however, be noted that while s^e 
reached such a disptocement (5600. tons) to allow of ^ 
comparison being made, toe Peat bulk of toe v^ta of this 
class were smalfer. The Mersey Is an «tly emmple 01 a 
vMsel of this class which has ^n consideraWe 
in 1883, her principal dimensiims “t® • .*®"(fto to, 

Ad ft mean drausht about 20 ft., and dlsplacwtotot 4 ® 3 ® 
Itetection to the vitals of the ship ta provided for by » 

^tective deck a little above the level of the water-line, a to 3 ta. ta 



classes had been given a partul protective deck the Elwick 
built “ Esmeralda ” (1883) (fig. 8a, 1 late JT^of a 

quoted as the first vessel in which the ‘"'^'"tant ^tures of a 
complete protective deck and good protection to the guns were 
combined with high speed and a Po^erf-ri armament On the 
other hand, the “Imp6rieuse” v 

in 1881, of much greater displacement ttan the Esmer^a, 

were provided with a partial .h*’t {or 

in combmation with a protective deck, .^hus the necewity 
protecting cruisers led to toe “troduction of two ty^s toe 
“ protected ” cruiser, of which the Esmeralda ^ 

as^the nioneer and the “armoured cruiser, of which the 
“to^rSuse” and “ Warspite ” are 'fyj***^*^^ 
but Thile in the British navy the “prot^^^ wLT- 
was repeated and developed, the tT" nlnd^^^ctaTbuUt 
continued, and with the exception of the 9 “*" 

shortly afterwards, the whole of the cruisers 
navy for another fifteen years were of 
In France and Russia, however, the 

in favour the “ Dupuy de L6me ” of 1890, for toe former, ana 
the “Rurik” of 189Z, for the latter, being vessels of this 

type. 


^^e reintroductiem of side armour in 
came about when the improvement of armour ^ 
ment of the Harvey and Krupp processes of manufMture 
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thicknem. In cotnWnntion with a system of coaWtowMe m hunkers 
aloac the water-line. She carried two »-m. and ten fr-m. B.L. gims 
and four torpedo tubes. Her horse-power was 6000 (forced draught) 
and speed I7'J knots, and shecam^ ^ nonnaJ 

drsoghr, with capacity for goo tons. The Astftea, twgui#in rSpo, 
may be taken as representing the second-class cruisers oi that 

. y s^.-'ia. a_I al..nr.a.ke>el anef e>swsana«wu4 sc w-w/h l/tntf I 
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and ten 6-lix. Q.F., disposed and pfot^ed in the same v?ay a» 
corresponding guns oi tbfl " Blake, \ ■^onty-fow: ama 

and machuxe guns, two submerged and two above-water torj 
tubes. The protective deck has a maximum tluckaess of 5 
and the cylinders are protected by a raised coaminf on this dt 
.6 in. thick. They; have six doaWe-ended cyl 


with sloping sides ( 


date. Sh^is’buiit and coppered, is 320 it long, I drical boil^ and two sets of verticai toJe-eamansioa engin 

49 it 6 in. beam, 21 it. 6 m. mean draught and 4360 tons t^place- f developing wi^ forced draught Z2,<^ I.H.P. ana gtvmg a spei 


ment, and cames two 6-in. Q.F. guns and eight 4'7-in. Q.F. guns, 
aU on the upper deck and protected by shields, together with four 
torpedo tub<M. She is protected by a steel deck i in. to 2 in. thick, 
and the engine cylinders, which project through this deck, are shielded 
by 5-ia. sloping coamiop. The coal bunkers in the neighbourhood 
01 tlie water'lme are minutely subdivided, and the stowage is 
arranged ho as to make full use of the coal protection. Her engines 
develop 9000 H.P. (under forced draught) and her speed is 19*5 imots. 
Her coal stowage is xooo tons. 

The “ Hermes " (hg. 85, Plate XX.) is one of the largest second- 
class cruisers added to the Royal Navy. She is 350 ft. long, 34 ft. 
beam, 20 ft. 6 in. mean draught and 5600 tons displacement She 

E resents a striking contrast compared with the “ Inconstant,'* 
uilt in 1866, of almost the same displacement. The “ limonidant " 
was fully rigged, and sailed almost as fast as she itriTijiifc while 
the " Hermes " has no sail, and steams 20 knots, or 6 faster 
than did the older vessel. The " Inconstant" was entirely un¬ 
protected, and carried her guns on the broadside, with very limited 
arcs of tnuning; whilst the " Hermes " has all-round hre, the fire 
ahead vid astern is a very large percentage of that on the broadside, 
and her guns all train through large arcs (120'^ and above) and are 
well proofed by enveloping shields, and the ship herself is protected 
^ a steel deck to 3 in. thick, besides liavmg coal protection. 
The " Inconstant's " main armament consisted of ten 9-m. and six 
7-in. M.L. guns; the " Hermes'," of eleven 6-m. ^.F. guns, each 
firing probably ten rounds to one of the " Inconstant’s " 9-m., and 
with a perforation of wrought iron of about one-tliird as much again. 
The " Hermes " is built of steel, sheathed with wood and coppered. 
She carries also eight 12-pdrs. and six 3-pdrs., and two submerged 
torpedo tubes. She lias BelloviUc boilers, developing 10,000 H\P. 
and giving her a speed of 20 knots. 

Somewhat similar to the " Hermes ” in external appearance, the 
four vessels of the " Arrogant" class (fig. 86, Plate AX.) possess 
certain features of special interest which distinguish them from all 
other second-class cruisers, in which claas they are usually included. 
They arc of iso tons greater displacement th^ the " Hermes," are 
30 ft. shorter, but have 3 ft. 6 ni. more beam and 6 in. more draught. 
They are built of steel and are unsheathed, have Belleville boilers, 
and engines giving xo.ooo H.I‘. and a speed of 19 knots. They 
have an armament orfuur 6-in. ^).F. guns, three of wluch fire right 
lUicad and one riglit astern ; six ^ 7-111. ().F. guns, three on each 
broadside; eight i2-pdrs. ; nine smaller guns ; and two submerged 
torpedo tubes. All the guns are mounted on the upper deck in 
shields. The protective deek varies from 1 1 in. to 3 in. in thickness. 
The bow is protected by a belt of 2-in. nickel steel extending to a^ut 
40 ft. back from the ram, the top of tills belt being level with the 
main deck, and the bottom edge sloping downwards to strengthen 
the ram, and a cofTerdam formed by two water-tight transv^se 
bulkheads about 3 ft. apart, and extending from keel to main deck, 
separates the bow from the rest of the vessel. The " Arrogants " 
are fitted with tandem rudders, and the deadwood at the after end 
of the ship is cut away. 

The ** Gladiator," which was sunk in the Solent in 1908 after 
collision with the ** St Paul,** was one of the “ Arrogant *' clasa The 
Canadian cruker Rainbow,'* one of the Apollo" class, very 
simihir to but smaUer than the ** Astraea ** class, is of 3400 tons, 
9000 20 knots, and carries two 6-in. Q.F., six 47-in. Q.F., 

eight 6-pdrs., and four torpedo tubes. 

protected cruisers of greater displacement, or first-class 
cruisers, as they were called, may be divided into four well-marked 
classes: "Blake** and '^Blenheim" class, " Edgar" class (fig. 87, 
PUte XIX.), " Powerful" and “ Terrible " class (fig. 88, Plate XIX.) 
and the " Diadem *' class. The " Blake ** and ** Blenheim," begun in 
x888, were amongst the earliest cruisers designed by Sir William White 
. at the Admiraltviadhev are of 9000 tons displacement, 
SSlSi * 375 long, 63 naftim and 27 ft. draught They carry 
two 9'2-in. B.L. ^ns, one firing directly ahead and 
the other directly astern, pro^ted by open ^eMs 6 m. thick; ten 
6-m. Q.F. guns, of which four ore on the main deck, protected 
by cremates of 6-in. compound armour, and six on the upper 
deck in shields; sixteen ^-pdrs,; two submerged and two above¬ 
water torpedo tubes. Their protection consists of a complete armour 
deck of steel 3 in. to 6 in. mick, witli a dome or coaming over the 
tops of the cylinders 4 in. to 8 in. thick. Their machinery consists 
of four indep^dent sets of vertical triple-expansion engines, two on 
eacii sliaft, for which steam is provided from six double-ended 
cylindrical boilers, giving 20,000 H.P. under forced draught, 
and a ^cd of 21 luiots: with open stokeholds their power is 
13,000 H.P., which gives them a sjieed of 19^ knots. They cany 
1^00 tons of cool. The " Edggr " class, begun in 1889, are vesseis 
bt 7350 tons displacement, 360 ft. long, 60 ft. beam and 23 ft. 9 in. 
mean draught. Their armaments consist of two 9'2-in. B.L. guns 


of 20 imots. They carry 830 tons of coal at normal draught, wi\ 

‘ storage for 1250 tons. Nine vessels of this class have been buil 
four of them being sheathed with wood and coppered, the remainin 
five, including the " Edgu," being unsheathed. The " Powerful 
and her sister the " Terrible ** are the largest protected cruisei 
which have been built They were begun in 1894. They are c 
steel, sheathed with wood aud coppered, are of 14,200 tons di: 
placement, 500 it. length, 71 ft. beam and 27 ft. mean draughi 
armed with bow and stern 9'2-in. B.L. chasers, and twelve 6-m. Q.I 
guns, of w^ch eight are in 6-m. Harveyised caseinates on tlie maii 
deck and four in similar casemates on the uppet deck. They hav 
also eighteen 12-pdr. Q.F. guns, twelve 3-pars., nine machine gun 
and four submerged toipedo tubes. The 9‘2-m. guns are protectee 
by a shallow ring of 6-in. Harveyized steel, surmounted by a 6-iii 
shield enveloping the gun and crew. The ship herself is protectee 
by a complete deck at the water-line level of Hi^eyizcd steel platei 
3 in. to 6 m. in thickneas, and by a double line of coal bunkers aliovi 
it. The machinery arrangements constitute the striking feature o: 
these ships. They have no less than forty-eight Belleville boilers in 
eight boiler-rooms, with two sets of liipie-expansion 4-cylindei 
engines, developing 25,000 H.P. with ojien stokeholds and giving 
the ships a spued of 22 knots. They carry as a normal supply 
1500 tons of coal, and tlieir bunkers will hold 3000 Ions. Four 
6-inch guns were added on the upper deck of these ships in 
1902. 

The " Diadem " class, launched in 1897 and 1898, were the last 
first-class protected crui.sers added to the British navy. There are 
eight vessels of this cla&s, but m the four last-built vessels, of winch 
the " Spartiate *' was one, some changes were made. The first vessel 
of the Diadem " class was begun m 1895, is of 11,000 tons displace¬ 
ment, 435 ft. length, 69 ft. beam, 25 It. 3 in. mean draught, and is 
built of steel, sheathed and coppered. Her principal armament 
consists entirely of ^in. Q.F. guns, of wliich there are sixteen, 
twelve being protected by 5-in. casemates of Harveyized steel, and 
the others disposed, two on the forecastle as bow chasers, and two 
on the quarter-deck as stem chasers, all in separate shields. She 
also carries thirteen 12-pdrs., eleven smaller guns, including macliine 
guns, and two submerged torpedo tubes. The protection consists 
of a steel deck, whose .slopes arc 4 in. ttiick and honzontal portions 
2^ in. thick, upon which is stowed the louo tons of coal which the 
vessel ordinarily carries, the full coal capacity being 2,000 tons. 
She IS provided with 30 water-tube boilers of the Belleville type, 
and her machine^ develops 16,500 H.P., giving her a .speed of 
20*5 knots. The Canadian cruiser “ Niobe ’* is one of the first four; 
in the last four ships the casemates are 6 in. thick and the machinery 
is of greater power, viz. 18,000 giving a speed of a quarter 

of a knot higher. 

Third-class protected cruisers included vessels varying in displace¬ 
ment from 1500 to 3000 tons. With a reduction of displacement 
come reduction of initial cost and cost of upkeep, a smaller 
crew, a shorter time for building, and the many advantages 
attendant upon reduced size and draught of water. It has 
been found possible to embody in a smp of about 2000 tons 
displacement many of the most important requirements of a modem 
cruiser, and a large number of vessels of this claas have been added 
to the fleet. Among these may be mentioned the " Barliam," a 
typical small cruiser^ which was built in 1889 of steel, of 1830 tons 
displacement; she is 280 ft. long between perpendiculars, 35 ft. 
broad and of 12 ft. 8 in. draught of water. As onginally completed, 
this vessel had cylindrical filers and a H.P. of 47 oo> giving a 
speed of 19 knots. In 1898 she and her sister, the Bellona," 
were reboilered with water-tube boilers of the Thomycroft 
type, and with these a H.P. of 6000 is obtained, and the 
vessel reaches a speed of nearly 20 knots. The protection 
afiorded is in the usual form of a protective deck, i in. thick 
on the flat, and sloping sharply downwards near the water¬ 
line, where the thickness is increased to 2 in.; and above this 
deck the coal stowage is arranged in subdivided bunkers. She 
carries an armament of six 47-in. Q.F. guns in shields on the upper 
deck, four 3-pdra., two machme guns and two above-water tor^do 
tubes. She carries 140 tons of coal in her normal condition, and 
her bunkers will take 250 tons. She has a light fore-and-aft rig. 
The " Barham ** was followed by several vessels of the " Tanranga '* 
class, built for service in Australian waters, and the " Pearl *' dass 
for service in other waters, all of 2575 tons displacement, 19 knots 
speed and carrying eight 4<7-in. and eight s-pdr. Q.F. guns. In 
1896-1898 nine smaller and fkster cruisem were laid down, known 
as the " Pioneer " class, which might be taken to include the 
" Peloros ** class, the diflerences between them being small Of the 
two classes eleven vessels have been built. The " Pimieer " is 305 ft. 
long, 36 ft 9 in. broad, 13 ft. 6 in. mean draught and of 2200 tons 
displacement She has water-tube boilers of the small-tube type, 
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and engiBW of 7000 H.P., giving her a speed of *0 knots. She 
carries 250 tons of coal at the above displacement, and has stowage 
for 550 tons. She has eight 4-m. Q.F. guns, eight S-pdrs., and two 
above^water torpedo tubes, and a a-in. steel protective deck. 

• This tym of cruis^ reached its Anal development in the four vessels 
of the ‘ Diamond " class, of 3000 tons, Imd down in 1902-1903, 
wtiich were the last third-class cruisers designed by Sir William White, 

Three of the vessels, " Diamond,” " Sapphire " and " Topaze,” were 
fitted with reciprocating engines of 9800 I.H.P. for 22 knots, and 
in the fourth, the " Amethyst," Parsons turbines were fitted. All 
were 360 ft. long., 40 ft beam, 14 ft 6 in. draught, and carried twelve 
4-in. and eight 3-pdr. Q.F. guns. On trial the " Topaze ” reached 
a maximum speed of 22-25 knots, while the " Ametliyst " obtained 
23-63 knots, an advantage of 1-38 knots per hour for the turbine 
with practically the same coal consumption, and with a distmctly 
less rate of cosil consumptiott at equal speeds for all speeds above 
14 knots. The experiment was regarded as a great success for 
Parsons turbines, and materially influenced the question of their 
adoption in succeeding vessels at home and abroad. 

In 1903 four vesseU classed as scouts were laid down, viz., the 
” Pathfinder,” ” Patrol,” ” Sentinel " and ” Skirmisher,” of about 
2900 tons displacement, and 25 knots speed; 370 ft. long, with 
engmes of 17,000 I.H.P., and carrying ten i2-pdr. and eight 3-pdr. 

Q.F. guns as well as two toipetlo tubes. Two others laid down m 
1903 were named ” Forward '^and " Foresight,” and carried fourteen 
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" Imptrioaae," being only 3600 tons displacement, 300 ft 1<^ 
and 56 ft. beam, and 22 ft. 0 in. drawht. They hao a water-line 
belt of compound armour, 10 in. thick and neatly *t. Iwg; 
extending over the^p of this, and sloping down forward and aft 
to the ends of the smp, was a deck a in. to 3 in. thick. Their arma¬ 
ment consisted of two 9-a in. B.L. guns—^ono forward and one aft 
—instead of the four carried in the "Iropirieuso " and Wanpito, 
but in other respects tlie same armament aa the latter ships. 
They had engines of 8500 H.P. and a speed of over i8 knots. These 
vessels were all built from the designs of Sir N. Bamaby. 

As already stated, between 1885 and 1898 no armoured cruisers 
were laid down for the British navy. The "Crossy " (fig. S3, Plate 
XXI.) class, commenced in 1898, consists of six Vessels of ia,ooo 
tons displacement 440 ft. length, 69 ft. (> in. beam, and ati ft. 3 in. 
mean omught. They are built of steel, sboathed and coppered, 
have a belt of Harveyized steel ii ft. 6 in. wide, 230 ft. long, and 
(1 in. thick, with bulkheads 5 in. thick and 2 in. protective platmg on 
the sides from the forward bulkhead to the stem. They carry two 
9-2-in. B.L, guns in barbettes and gun-houses fi-in. thick, mount^ 
on the middfe line forward and aft, twelve 6-in. Q.F. guns in 6-in. 
casemates, and twenty-five 12-pdrs. and smaUer guns, with two 
submerged torjiedo tubes. Their H.P. is 21,000 with natural draught, 
steam being supplied by 30 Belleville boilers, and their speed is 21 
knots. They carry Soo tons of coal at normal draught, with capacity 
for iboo tons. 

The four vessels of the " Drake " class (see fig. 91, Plato XXIV.), 


scries — ” Adventure ” 
and "Attentive” (fig.89, 
Plate XIX.)—of 16,000 
I.H.P. and 26 knots, 
were laid down at Els- 
wick in 1904 ; they were 
374 ft. long, 38 ft. 3 in. 
beam, 12 ft.oin.draught, 
2070 tons diwlaccment, 
10,000 I.H.P., carried 
ten 12-pdrs. and eight 
3-I>drs. 

Four vessels, named 
"Boadicca,” " Bel- 
lona,” ” Blanche ” and 
" Blonde,” were laid 
down in 1907-1909, of 
slightly larger dimen¬ 
sions, the " Blonde ” 
being 385 ft. long, 41 
ft. (> in. beam. 13 It. 
0 in. draught, 33IJ0 tons 
displaa-mont, 18,000 
I.H.P., 2.5 knots, and 
armed with ten 4-m. 
Q.F. guns and two tor¬ 
pedo tubes. 

In 1909 five veasels of 
4800 tons displacement, 
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2^oo°I H P^ uTknms’ speed, carrying two 6-in. and ten 4-m. Q.F. 

r- ^ - 

^‘'b^^^Sjo and i88i. several armoured 

Betwee* abroad, those m England being the 

Amourtd '■ gi^nnon " of 5390 tons and isi knots, laid down in 1873, 
cn./«r.. th 7 ^?S°rs;,„° ir ” Northampton,” of 7630 tons 

1 a knots laid down in 1874, and the" Impfirieuso and 

doiira in 1881. The two last-named ships were provided wi^ 
^ a good spread of sails, and were t£e last largo v^^ to 

Tso^fitSl tol the Ush navy -^^84-tons 

much service and were removed. These vess^w^ 01 04 

displacement, 315 long, and were 

amidships 0/ 10-in. compound armour over » 

ft with a protective deck above it ij in. thick . . 

bulkheads at the ends of the belt 9 j”; thS^ 

from these bulkheads to the «ids of 

Thftv had Tnachinerv of lo.ooo H.P. and » speed of i6J knots. Y 

S-tlcd fo”r^ sTo.’^B.L. ™ns in separate barbettea-one ft^ard, 

one aft and one on each beam—besides ten 6-m. guns, twenty-six 

rauS’aSd machine guns, and rix 

sheathed with wood and copper^, in oger to be able to 

sea for a long period without dockm?. -ree oe^^ls of toe tyjw 

were the "Orlando class, begun in 1883. ^ven m tt^ were 

te.u”cS in 1886 and 1887. They were much smaller thin the 
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laid down in 1899, were for several years fhc largest and ftwtMt 
armoured cruisers afloat. They are of 14.100 tons dispta^enL 
are 3<x> ft. long, 71 ft. beam, and 26 ft. mean ^aught. They are 
unsheathed, are protected by a Knipp steel 6-in. telt extendmg frtro 
barlwtte to barbette, and from 0 ft. below water to the Ijfight of toe 
mam deck, compU-ted at the after end by a 5-in. bulkhead, and 
carried forward to toe bow by 2-in. plating extending right up to the 
um.er deck. There are two protective decks, tte •o*®'-J 
to 2 in. in thickness, and the main deck, which is i in. thick. Their 
armament consists of two 9 -«-m- B.L. guns m bubettes and gun- 
houses 6 in. thick on the middle Imc forward and aft as shown in 
fig. 92 sixteen 6-in. Q.F. guns in 6-in. casemates, fourteen 12-pdrs., 
twelve smaller and machine guns and two subiMrgsd torp^o tu^ 
Their speed was aj knots as designed, and aU the vwsels of the class 
have attained over 34 knots on service. They have Mgines oi 
wooo H.P., the Iwilers being of the BcUevillc tyiMj. They carry 

lako tons of coal, with bunker capacity for *500 tons. 

A consideration of the above features will Ululate the difficulbei 
oi the classification of moilem sWps. ^ 
armoured cruiser, but she is superior to the battie^ps Kenwn, 

" Barfleur," and " Canopus" in armour prot^tion and in her 
secondary quick-firing armament, as well as in sj^ and ^ 
enduranii, and is somewhat inferior to them only m the num^^ 
weight, and protection of primary armament. If lo*'"- gu®* 
been given to this vessel in Ueu of her 9-a-m., she would pt^bly 
have b«n caUed a first-class battleship, Md would have ^n a 
23-knot battleship at that. Each TOcCessive 
given the battleship more speed and the armont^ enfiser hnavier 
Suns and armour, &U8 tending to merge the two ‘ 71 ^.*" ®“-. . 

The next series of armoured cruisers was imposed of ships 01 
much less power produced in reply to 1^ fast hghUy 
being boift abroad as commerce destroyers, and a comsidmfawe 
number of sueh vessels so buUt, although weak compared wito toe 
i " Drake,” were much less costly and at the same tame endowed with 
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typi^ « the cUm, They are of 9800 tone maplacemenf? tenfftfa 
diMght 24 ft. 6 in. l^y are armou^ 
• ®*" of 6 in. of Kmpp rtcci over the main part of the length 
dimi^itog fa thickneffl towarda the extromitieaTthey carry fwir- 
toen 6-m. Q.F. mns, of which ten are fa 4.fa. caaemates and the 
turreta jmd mn-houaea 4 fa. thick, forward 
and ^; thmr alao ea^ to la-pdr., eleven amall and maclune guns 
md two submerged toTtoo tubes. Their horse-power is *2,000 
giving them a speed of *3 knola. ^ ’ 

•** “*« “Devonshire” class, 

laid down in t 9 ^, wWch were given greater gun power and better 
armour ^tection to meet the corresponding advances in foreign 
10,830 tons displacement, 21,000 I.H.P. aS 
93^ knots ^)eed; were armed with four y-s-in. and six 6 -m o F 

frem hT re" ^Ss toreSe^d 


[WAX VES Sau^ 


SrfcJv °L^ “Dreadnought” de«gn (sw 

direcUy ahead, three directly astern, and the whSearmam^ 
fLu! broadside. In the " InvindWe," aJ 

Elswick, all the hwvy guns are worked by electric power: fa 

fa Mraulic power as usual 

m H.M. Navy. An anti-torpedo boat armament of sixteen 4-fa 
gura IS provided. The 12-in. guns are protected by »-fa. armour 
and a brrad belt of side armour is fitted 7 fa. tfack amidships! 
Md 4 m. forward and aft, associated with thick protective decb 
All are fitted with Parsons turbines of 41,000 HJ. and obtain^' 
over 27 knots on trial without pressing the boilers. The high 
string power of these ships was shown by the “ Indomitable’’ 
which conveyed King George V. and Queen Mary fthen urface 
and princess of WaS) to Canada and back fa 1908, and steamed 
on her return journey across the Atlantic—from Belleisle to the 
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The next armoured cruisens built for the British navy, the six 
vessels of the “ Duke of Kdinburgh ” type, laid down in 1903- 
1904, were of much greater power, of 13,350 tons displacement, 
* 3 )S°o I.H.P. and 23 knots s|)eed, and have a main armament of 
SIX 9 ' 2 -fa. guns, mounted smgly fa barbettes. The secondary 
armament consists of ten 6-in. Q.F. guns in the first two vessels 
of the class, but in the remaining four vessels the ten 6-fa. guns 
are replaced by four 7'S-in. guns. They also carry from twenty- 
five to twenty-nine 3-pdre. and machine guns and three torpicdo 
tubes. The guns and ship’s side are protected by 6-fa. armour. 
In 1^^ the " Minotaur ” class (fig. 94, Plate XXI.) was laid down, 
consisting of three vessels of 14,600 tons displacement, 27,000 
I.H.P. and 23 knots speed, carrying an armament of four 9'2-in. 
guns mounted in pairs fa 7-in. barbettes forward and aft, and ten 
7 ' 5 -*n' guns all m the upper deck in shallow barbettes of 6-in. 
armour, with 6 fa. enclosed shields. The belt armour is 6 fa. 
thick amidships, tapering to 4 in. forward and 3 fa. aft. These 
vessels are 4 y> ft. long, 74* and 75 J ft. beam, 25 to a6 ft. mean 
draught, and arc the last* large cruisers to be propelled by re- 
ciprocatfag engines, or to be armed with g-a-in. guns. They 
carry 1000 tons of coal on the load draught, and can stow 2000 
tons of coal besides 700 tons of oil fuel. 

The next cruisers to be built were the " Invincibles,” which 
might have been classed as battleships on account of their heavj^ 
armament and substimtial armour protection; the 
former greatly exceeding in power the armament of 
amitn. any battleship before the "I/ird Nelson,” and the 
latter exceeding that provided fa any armoured 
cruisers. Their most striking feature, however, is their great 
speed, previously only reached by torpedo boats and torpedo 
boat destroyers, fa which everything was sacrificed to obtain the 
hfahest possible speed. They were named “ InvfaciWe ” (fie. qt. 
Plate pCXI.), “ Indomitable ” and “ Inflexible,” and were laid 
down fa 1906 at the yards of the Elswick, Fairfield and Qyde- 
bank Companies respectively. Their dimensions werelength 
530 ft., breadth 78 ft. 6 fa., draught 36 ft., displacement 17,250 
tons. They were anned with eight la-in. guns mounted in 


I'astnet—at an average speed of 25'i3 knots, a record speed at 
the time for a transatlantic voyage. 

It is interesting to compare the “ Indomitable’s ” performance 
on the voyage referred to above with that of the “ Hero a 
screw line-of-battle ship of 91 guns and 600 nominal horse-power, 
when employed on a similar errand. This ship was considered a 
crack ship of her class fa i860, and fa that year was selected to 
convey King Edward VII. (then prince of Wales) on a visit to 
Canada; she made the passage from Plymouth to St John’s in 
13 days under steam and sail, and this was considered an 
exceedingly good performance for a Ifae-of-battle ship in those 
days. 

In 1909 the “ Indefatigable ” of 18,750 tons displacement was 
laid down at Devonport; she is very similar to the “ Invincible,” 
with the same armament and certain minor improvements. She 
was followed in 1910 by the “ Lion ” at Devonport and “ Princess 
Royal ” at Itoow,' each 660 ft. long, 88 ft. 6 fa. beam, and of 
26,350 tons displacement on a draught of 28 ft. Parsons turbines 
of 70,000 H.P. are provided to give a sea speed of 28 knots. 
Table XVII. contains further particulars of the Mtish “ In¬ 
vincibles,” from which it may be seen that the Austrdfiri cruisers 
“ Australia ” and “ New Zealand ” are similar to the “ Inde¬ 
fatigable.” 

With regard to cruisers of other navies than the British, it may 
be said that the vessels constructed at Elswick exercised considerable 
mfluence m their development as well as oi those of the Britii navy 
The " Esmeralda " {fig. 82, Plate XXinj of 1883, built for the Chflemi 
government, but bought by Japan in 1893 and re-named " Idzumi," 
was oi 2930 tons du^cement, had 6000 H.P. and i8'3 knots speed, 
was protected by a complete i-in. steel deck, and carried the veri' 
heavy armament of two 10-iu. B.L. guns, six 6-in. Q.F., two 6-pdrs. 
seven smaller guns and three tor^o tubes. The '• Piem(mte ” 
(to. 97, Plate XXIV.), built for ■the Italian navy in 1888, had a 
displacement of only 2640 tons, but was of 13,000 H.P. and had a 
speed of nearly 22^ knots. She was protected by a steel deck of 
3 m. m a xim u m thiclmess, and carried six 6-m. Q.F., six 4'7-in. 
Q.F., to b-pdrs., eleven smaller guns and three to^do tubes, an 
annraent which, as pointed out by Lord Armstrong, was capable 
of discharging m a given time twice the weight of shot and shelf that 
could be fired by the largest war vessel then afloat. The " Buenos 
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Aires," buflt in 1895 for the Argentine Republic, is 396 It. in lengtli 1 
and ox tons displacement, her machinery developing 13,300 


knots. She is protected by a complete deck i J in. to 3 in. thick, 
and camea a powerful armament ot quick-firing guns, consisting of 
two 8-in., four 6-in., six 4‘7-in., twenty-two smaller guns and five 
torpedo tubes. Her normal coal supply is 350 tons, and she can stow 
xooo tons in her bunkers. Rather smadler than the " Buenos iUres," 
but of still later build (1901), is the Cliilean cruiser " Cliacabuco " 
(fig* 98, Plate XV.). She is a charactenstic Elswick cruiser in 
design and general appearance, being heavily armed, fast and of 
moderate displacement. Her dimensions are: displ^em^it 4300 
tons, length 360 ft., breadth 46 ft. and draught 18 it. She carries ' 
an armament of two 8-iu. Q.F. guns, mounted on the middle Une 
forward and aft, and protected by well-armoured gun-houses, ten 
4*7-in. Q.F. guns in shields on the broa(^ides and nmetcen smaller 
guns, including machine-guns. She is protected by a strong armoured 
deck if in. thick on the to in. on the slopes, and by the 1000 
tons of coal which forms her normal supply. Her engines develop ' 
nearly 16,000 H.P,, and her speed is 23 ^ots. 

In the matter of armoured cruisers a3so Elswick has taken a ; 
leading place—among the cruisers built by tliis firm being the 
"Esmeralda" (second), of 7000 tons, in 1895 for Chile; the 
" O’Higgins," of 8500 tons, in i8q6 for the same stale; the " Asoma " 
and " 'i'okiwa," of 9700 tons, in 1897 for Japan; and the " Idzumo " j 
and " Iwate," in 1899, also for Japan, ^e " Idzumo ” (fig. 99, 
Plate XXIII.) is 9750 tons displacement, 400 ft long, 68 ft. 6 in. 
beam, 24 ft. 3 in. draught. She has i0,ooo H.l^. and a speed of 22 
knots; is protected by a complete belt of Krupp steel 7 in. thick, 
tapering to 3^ in. at the ends, a 2j|-in. steel deck with a citadel 
above it 5 in. thick, and carries an armament of four 8-m. Q.F., 
fourteen 6-in. Q.F., twelve 12-pdrs., seven smaller guns and four 
torpedo tubes. The 8-in. guns are in pairs in 6-m. baibcttcs and 
hoods, while of the 6-in. guxu|J;en ore in 6-in. casemates and four 
in shields. She carries, withflpkcrs full, 1300 tons of coal. 

United States.—In the U*!fed States navy tiie proportion of 
" protected " cruisers is smaller than in the British navy, as the 
" armoured " type estabUshed itself at an earlier date. The " ITiila- 
deiphia," begun in 1888, may be taken as an example of the XJ.S. 
protected cruiser. She is 4345 tons in displacement and 327 ft. long, 
tins twin screws and a horse-power of 8800, giving her a sj>ecd of 
19*6 knots. She is protected by a steel deck 2J in. to 4 in. thick, 
and carries twelve ^in. B.l« guns (later converted to Q.F.), seven¬ 
teen smaller guns and five torpedo tubes. 

The " Columbia " and " Minneapolis " are very fast armoured 
cruisers laid down in 1891. On a displacement of 735® tons they 
carry one 8-in., two 6-in., eight 4'in. and twelve 6-pdr. and a 
number of smaller guns. They are protected bv heavy steel decks 
and thm side armour. The " Columbia " developed 18,500 I.H.P. 
and 22-8 knots on trial, while the *' MinneapoUs " reached 20,860 
I.H.P. and 23 knots; these powers and speeds were at that date the 
highest recorded for such vessels. The Columbia crossed the 
Atlantic at 18-4 knots in 1895, but the type has not been repeated in 
America although followed for a Utue while by France. The 
" Brooklyn " (fig. 84, Plate XXH.), begun in 1893, is of the 
" armoured " type. She w of 9215 tons displacement and 400 ft. 
long, has twin screws and develops x6,ooo horse-power with forced 
draught, giving a roeed of 21 knots. She is protected by a steel belt 
for two-thirds of her length 8 ft. broad and 8 in. to 3 in. thick, and 
a complete steel deck 6 in. to 3 in. thick. She carries eight 8-m. 
B.L. guns in pairs in 15-in. barbettes—‘disposed one forward, one 
aft and one on each beam—twelve 5-in. Q.F. guns in 4-m. sMelds, 
twenty smaller guns and five torpedo tubes. Her normal coal 
stowage IS 900 tons, and she can stow 1650 tons in wr coal 

*^^1903-1904 there were launched six armoured cruisers of the 
" California " class, of 13,700 ton^ and in 1904-1905 three of the 
" St Louis " class of 9700 tons. The former are vessels 302 ft in 


speed, namely, aa knots. Both classes have lourteen 6.io. Q.F. 
guns, but the larger vessels have in addition four 8-m. guns iu two 
besides a heavier battery ot smaller Q.F. guns. The 
Calilomia " class are completely belted with armour having a 
tliickness of 6 in. over half the length amufslups and in. to me 
ends, and a battery of j-in. armour enclosing the 6-in. Q.F. guns, 
and extendmg to the upper deck. The “ St I^uis " class nave only 
a water-line wit for about one-half the vessel's length, with a similu 
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“ Cressy and " Drake chuises. The bt Louis class wpracti- 
cally the English " Monmouth," with about a knot less speed, bow- 
plating onutted and a 4-111. battery added. 

In X903 two larger armoured cruisers, the " Tennessee" and 
" Washington,” were laid down. The speed of 22 knots was re¬ 
tained, but the armament con.sisted of four xo-hi., sixteen 6-in., 
twenty-two 14-pdrs., twelve 3-pdrs., &c., with four 21-in. submerged 
torpedo tubes. The side armour was slightly reduced in thickness, 
but spread over a greater area, giving 5 in. uniformly on the- belt 
and 3 in. forward and ait; the atadel and casemates remain 5 in. 
thick, but the protection of the heavy guns is inerwsed to 9 ki.; 
in addition, the X4-pdr. battery on the upper deck ia protected by 
2-in. ]>lating. The displacement is 14,500 tons. Two similar vessels, 
" North Carolina " and " Montana," were laid down in 1905, but up 
to 1910 the United States had not proposed to lay down any cruisers 
corresponding in }>ower and speed to Uio " Invincible." 

Oetmany .—Germany for many years built a number of small 
cruisers of moderate speed for service on distant stations, &c., and 
subsequently a senes of very successful tliird-class and second-class 
cruisers of increasing power and speed. Seven vessels of tlie " Gax- 
elle " class were launched in 1898-1900. The " GaMUe " was of 
2558 tons, 6370 I.H.P. and X9| knots speed; the " Niobe," a sister 
vessel, was of the same displacement, and the five later vessels were 
of 2608 tons; several developed nearly 9000 I.H.P. and obtained 
2ii to 22i knots Bpeixl. The " Undine," " Arcona " and " Frauen- 
lob," laid down in 1901, were of 2656 tons displacement; these 


carrying the same armament at a higher speedy macliinery of 10,000 
I.H.P. being provided for 22 knots. Tac highest speed reached 
wa.s 22*6 knots by the " Lubcck," which was fitted with Parsons 
turbines of 13,500 H.P. and driven by eight screws on four shafts. 
Four vessels of the " Konigsberg " class,laid down in 1905, are of 
3350 to 3500 tons displacement. They retain the same protectiem— 
a deck *8 m. to 2 in. in thickness and the same armament—ten 
fourteen smaller guns and two submexged torpedo tubes; but their 


23*5 knots; while the " Stettin " is fitted with Parsons turbines of 
15,500 H.F., and attained 24‘0 knots on trial. The next two vessels, 
" Dresden " and " Emden," of 3592 tons, laid down in 1906, have the 


reciprocating engines of 15,000 I.H.P., to give a speed of 25 knots. 
Four later vessels are of 4230 to 4280 tons displacement, and are 
fitted wi^ machinery of atxittt 25,000 H.P* for a speed of 25 knots. 


with engines of 21,000 indicated horse-power, and the same estimated 


with A.E.G. (modified Curtis) turbmes, the Coin with 4oeUv 
turbines and the " Augsburg " with Jasons turbines. Two yesaeu 
of tlm same type were in 1910 under construction, in whU:h a 
further increase of speed was contemplated; the displsiccinent is 
increased to 4800 tons and the H.P. to 30.000; one of these, the 
vessel to repl^ " Bussard," was to have ocnuls turbines. Thus in 
these second-class cruisers Germany was caxryiog out the greatest 
series of experiments on turbines wtuch bad bein attempted, no less 
than five dlfiercnt ty^ of large power being tested ia comparison, 
j with reciprocating engines. 

I Besides the foregomg very fast vessels, in x8q7-x898 GcnaMy 
I built five larger second-class cruisers of the " Hertha " class. Ihey 
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displacement, i8olt. long, steamed at 13J knots and carried an aittta* 
ment of six 4-in. g.F. guns, four 3-pdrB. and two machine-guns. 
TTiey were single-serew vosseB, built of steel, sheathed and coppered. 
TTie ■' Condor " class, which comprises six vesMls built between 
1898 and 1901, are very slightly modified " Torches," having xo 
tons more di.splacement and 6 in. more beam, with the same length. 
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■ and ‘‘ Pisa." 

speed and armament. They arc able, however, to maintain a higher 
continuous speed, being fitted with water-tube boilers. In 1901 to 
1902 there were laid down four sloops of the " Fantome " class, 
which are larger vessels than the " Condors,” being 1075 tons dis¬ 
placement and 185 ft. long. They are twin-screw vessels, built of 
steel, sheathed and coppered. They have water-tuls' boilers, giving 
2400 H.r., and a speed of 13I knots. Their armament is similar to 
that of the " Condor." All the foregoing vessels are fitted as sailing 
vessels as well as steam. The " Beagle " is schooner-rigged, the 
others all barque-rimed. 

Of the gun-vesselor gunboat type, one of the earliest built for 
the British navy is represented by the " Staunch," a twin-screw 
''essel designed by Mr G. W. Rendel, and built at Elswick 
orasMfs. jjj 1S67. The guiding principle in the design of this vessel 
was tliat she should simiuy be a floating gun-carriage, propelled by 
steam and provided with plenty of manoeuvring power. The 9-in. 
12-ton gun which coimtitutcd her armament was arranged to sink 
into and be raised from a well by means of hydraulic ^wer. She 
was only 180 tons in disjilacemcnt and 75 it. long, and had a speed 
of knots. The " Medina " class, consisting of twelve mnboats 
built about 1876, were twin-screw vessels of 363 tons displacement 
and no ft. length, and had a speed of 8J knots. Their arma¬ 
ment was light, consisting only of three (ia-pdrs. and three 
machine guns. They were fitted with bow rudders in addition to 
those at the stem, in order to increase their manoeuvring power. 
The " Faluma " and " Gaynndah " were built at Elswick in 1884 for 
the Queensland government. They had a displacement of 360 tons 
and were 115 ft. in length, were schooner-rigged, 
but had twin-screws and a speed under steam of 
10 knots. They carried one 8-m. B.L. gun forward, 
which was mounted behind a breastwork and had 
a considerable arc of training: one 6-in. gun, 
whicli was mounted aft; and three machine-guns. 

The " Protector " was a more important craft. 

Built for the government of South Australia in 
1884, she was 920 tons in displacement and 180 
ft long, had twin screws and a speed of 14 knots 
under steam. She carried one 8-in. B.L. gun 
forward, mounted as in the " Palum^” five 6-in. 

4-ton guns, and five Gatlings. The "Cock¬ 
chafer " class (1881) and the " Thrush" class 
(1889) are sea-going cruising vessels of a different 
type, carrying much lighter guns than in the 
" Staunch cliuis. The former, of which four were 
built, were composite-built, single-screw ships of 
463 tons displacement and 123 it. length, with 
a fore-and-aft rig and a speed under steam of 
9i knots; the hitter,,of which there were nine, 
were schooner-rigged composite vessels of 805 tons 
displacement and 165 ft. length, with a single 
screw and a speed of 13) knom. The armament 
of tlie " Cockchafers " consisted of two 64-pdrs. 

R.M.L. guns, two 20-pdrB. R.B.L. guns, and two 
machine-guns ; that of the " Thrush " (fig. 109, 

Plato XXVI.) was of six 4-ln. B.L. guns and 
four smaller guns (she was commanded by H.M. King George V. 
when he was on active service in the navy). The Bramble," 
launched In 1S98, is a representative of what in 1910 was the most 
recent type of first-class niiboat. Her displacement is 710 tons, or 
loo less ton the " Thrush." She is 180 ft. long and has a speed of 
I knots, is built of ste«l, sheathed and coppered, and carnes two 
4-in. Q.F. guns, lour i2-pdrs. and ten machine-guns. She has 
water-tube TOileis, twin screws and machinery of 1300 I.H.P. 
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Four of these veesels have been built, named the " Bramble," 

" Britomart," " 0warf " (fig. no, Plate XXVI.) and " Thistle." 
They were (resigned specially for service on riven in hot climates; 
their draught is limited to 8 ft; their sails are reduced to a very 
light fore-and-aft rig, and they are fitted with a complete shade deck • 
of teak and feH. They were still on active service in igto, but 
no new vessels had been laid down since 1897. 

A number of gun-vessels have been deslmed for special 
services, among winch may be mentioned the " Mosquito " (fig. 
Ill, Plate XX.) and " Herald," two stem-wheel steamers lor 
the built by Messrs Yarrow in 1890. Thw are of 

80 tons displacement and 77 ft. long, having a speecf of loj 
knots and carrying an armament 01 four 3 - pdrs. and eight 
machine-guns. They are built in sections, each of which forms a 
separate pontoon, so tot the whole vessel can be readily taken to 
pieces for transport and easily put together in the water. These 
two gun-vessels were handed over to the Colonial authorities on the 
river Zambezi. Built fijr somewhat similar service, but of diflerent 
design arc the four shallow-draught river gunboats of the " Sand¬ 
piper ’’ class. They are steel twm-setew boats, built in 1897, also 
by Messrs Yarrow. They are 88 tons in displacement, loo ft. long 
and 20 ft. broad, and carry an armament of two 6-pdrs. and four 
machine-guns. Their speed is 9 knots, and they draw only 2 ft. 
of water, their screws working in arched tunnels, the summits of 
which are above the water-level outside. These arches always 
remain full of water, and serve the double purpose of enabling 
sufiicicntly large screws to be fitted for the economical propulsion 
oi the vessel without increasing the draught, and of protecting them 
from damage. The " Woodcock" and ” Woodlark" are larger 
vessels of the same type, designed for service on the rapid and 
shallow rivers of China. They were built by Messrs Thomycroft in 
1897, are 120 tons in displacement, 145 ft. long, 23 ft. beam and 
2 ft. draught of water. They have twin screws, also carried in arched 
tunnels, and their speed is 15 knots. They carry the same armament 
as the " Sandpiper " class. In 1901 the ” Teal " and " Moorhen," 
designed for service in China, were also constructed in sections, 
but are considerably larger than either the " Mosquito " or the 
" Woodcock," being about 180 tons displacement. They arc twin- 
screw vessels, the propellers being in tunnels, as in the " Woodcock," 
and their speed is over 13 knots. Their furnaces will burn wood. 
They carry two 6-pdrs. and four machine-guns. The latest ves-scl 
of this type in 1910 was the " Widgeon," of similar construction, 
built by Messrs Yarrow in 1904 and carding the same armament. 
She is r6o ft. long, 24 ft. 6 in. beam, 2 ft. 5 in. draught, >95 tons 
displacement, 800 I.H.P. and 13 knots speed. 

Hg. ti2 (Plate XX.) and fig. 113 show a light-draught gunboat 
of the " Sultan " class, of which several liave been built for service 
on the Nile. She has a di.sp]acement of t40 tons, a length of 
143 ft., a beam of 24 ft. 6 in., a draught of only 2 ft. and a speed of 
12 knots. Her armament consists of one 12-pdr., one howitzer, and 
four Maxims, and she is protected by a J-in. bullet-proof breastwork. 

The gunboats of other navies are generally similar to those 
described above. The Brazilian twin-screw gunboat " Tiradentes," 
built in 1892, of steel, sheathed with teak and coppered, was 
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Fig. 113.—Plan of Nile Gunboat" Sultan.' 


163 ft. long and 800 tons displacement, and attained a s^d 
of 14-3 knots. She hod on armament of four 4’7-in. gnns, Urree 
6-pdn. and four machine-guns, and carried a considerable spread 
of canvas. 

In torpedo gunboats and torpedo craft generally, possibly the last 
tiiirty years ^ the 19th centary showed more development and 
greater diversity than in any other typo of war vessel then exist¬ 
ing. The first small high-speed boat we have any record of is the 
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" lliTanda," bnilt by Messrs Tbomycroft fa i8»r Slu. <»>• 
of light sted^ wM 45 ft. fa lengfa. 


Md a^ed a speed of 1S.4 knots aritt a'stariT;^;^;'’ 
*'»*• revolutions per mfaute*and tadi- 


U ■■ “ results ootained with her attracted 

much attenhoB, and fa 1873 Thomycroft launched for the NoiweJS 
goveramrat a somew^t larger boat, armed with a spar t^o 
which attamed a spe^ of 15 knots. Owing to the infaSuc^ of 
machme-guns m warsfaps as a defence against torpedo-boat attack 
it was recognised that there was a very slight chance of a boat 
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Table XVIII. gives particulats of many of fae most notable toipedo- 
boats built between jSyi and 1910, 

The torpedo-boat thus estaUisbed was jnimarQy a weapon of 
offence, the only two elaments of a protective nature fa its design 
being those of small sice and high speed ; but even these were also 
necessary for purposes of offence. The deadly nature Of their attack, 
and the ^flieut^ of meeting it fa the ship attacked, led to the 
construction of special ves^ intended, among other dutiet, to 
meet and destroy them. The French " Bombe ■* (t88j) was one of 
the earliest of these; and the " Rattlesnake " and throe sister 


Tsalk XVIIl .—ParticuliMrs of Torpedo^botUs. 


V««ier» Name. 


Torpedo-boats— 
Miranda . 
ist torpedo < boat 
built.... 
Lightning (after¬ 
wards No. iT.B., 
No. to T.U. . 
Swift (afterwardh 
No. Bi T.H.) 
Falke. . . 

1st dais T. 11 .. 
Korban . 

No. too T..B.. 

No. II T.B. . 
Govar 
Gabbiano. 

No. 99 T.U. . 


Countr>'. 


Great Britain 
Norway 
Great Britain 


Austria . 
China 
France . 
Great Britain 

Braril 

Italy . . 

Great Britain 


Where Built. 


Messrs Thornycrofi, London. 

Messrs Thomycroft, London. 

Messrs Thomycroft, London. 
Messn Thomycrofi, London. 


Messrs Yarrow, Ixindon. 
ElMng. 

Messrs Nornuuul. 

Messrs Tiiomycruft, IaiiiiJuu. 
Messrs Yarrow, Ixindon 
Messrs Yarrow, London. 
Speeda 

Mews Denny, Duiuburtoiu 
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1871 
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s» 
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IJ.O 

1 «tMr torpedo. 

1B77 

75 u 1 to 10 

4 0 

34 

I 

477 

18,5 

torpedo tube. 


90 6 1 10 to 

4 0 

88 

1 

45 « 

,..7 

I tcirimlo tube. 

1885 
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*35 

1 

1300 
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ft 3 3 tube*. 

1866 
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95 
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89.4 
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1B86 
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laS 
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1400 

84-9 

4—1 pdr*., • tuhee. 

1895 

144 a 15 a 

19 0. 

»35 


tauu 


d--i iMira.^ 8 tubes. 

190a 

166 0 ; 17 4 

8 5 

‘94 


ayio 

85*0 

3 3 pdr*., 3 lubes. 
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17-1 0 1 iB u 

S 9 

863 


3750 

a6.o 

8 18 |Klri., 3 tnbfh. 

1907 

15J 6 i 15 4 

. 

no 



aft. 5 

9—3 par*., e iuIm*. 

1907 

194 0 1 17 5 

T *> 

800 


30Q0 

■6.0 

3* -3 pilr*., 3 tube*. 

190H 

i8u u j 18 0 

5 9 

j;8 

Ir 

4 «Xw 

96.0 

j la pdr*., 3 tube*. 


approaching sufficiently near to a vessel to successfully attack her 
by means of a towing or a spar torpedo, and the Whitehead torpedo 
fired from a revolving tube on the deck was accordingly adopted as 
the armament of future torpedo-boats. This rendered it unnecessary 
for the torpedo-boat to approach nearer than say 400 yds., and also 
enabled the torpedo to bre fired without stopping the boat, a point 
of great importance. The first torpedo-boat for the British navy 
was built by Messrs Thomycroft four years later; she was called the 
“ Lightning,” wa-s 75 ft. in length and t-i tons disjilacement, had 
engines giving nearly 500 H.l’., and obtained a ^cd of 19 knots. 
She was armed with a single toriiedo tube. The lioats which 
followed varied somewhat as regards size and sjjeed, but on the 
whole pursued the usual course of growing larger and more powerful 
with each new design. By 1885 the length had gone up to 150 ft., 
the displacement to 125 tons and the speed to 20 knots. This 
last was not the highest that had been obtained, some of the 
earlier and smaller boats having reached 2iJ knots; but thujwts 
of 1885 carried a heavier armament, consisting of six ij^idrs. 
and three torpedo tubes, and were more serviceable and seaworthy 
craft. A very notable boat of this date was the " Swift,” after¬ 
wards known as No. 81, built by J. S. MTiite of Cowes ; she marked 
a great advance in seaworthiness and fighting power fa combina¬ 
tion with high speed. 

Messrs Yarrow built for the Austrian navy in 1886 the ” Falke,” 
135 ft. in length and 95 tons displacement, which obtained a speed of 
22-4 knots on trial, and a similar boat for the British navy of 105 
tons displacement, armed with 5 torpedo tubes and three 3-pdr. guns, 
which attained a speed of 23 knots on trial. About the same time 
Messrs Thomycroft built the " Ariete ” and " Royo ” for the Spanish 
navy. These vessels had twin screws and water-tube boilers. The 
former attained a speed of 26 knots on the measured mile and 24-9 
knots on a 2 hours'^ mn, and the latter 23-5 knots on the measured 
mile and 24-6 knots on the 2 hours' run. In 1895 M. Normand built 
the torpedo-boat “ Forban ” for the French navy, which attained 
a speed of 31-2 knots on trial, and the boats of me Normand type 
which followed her attained equally remarkable speeds. The 
maximum speeds for the British torpedo-boats up to the end of the 
19m century were from 23 to 234 knots. From 1901 to 1904 larger 
and faster types of torpedo-boats were constructed. These boats 
were 160 ft. to 165 ft. fa length, 17 ft. to l8 ft. beam, 8J ft. draught, 
180 to 200 tons displacement, 2900 I.H.P., attained a speed of 25 
knots and were armed with 3 torpedo tubes. In ipw to 1909 
boats of a now and still faster type were built wim turbine 
machinery and burning oil fuel instead of coal. These boats, 36 
fa number, vary from 166 to 185 ft. in lengm, 174 to 19 ft. b®?®) 
5 l ft. draught and 243 to 308 tons fa dismacement. They 
have engines of 3600 to 4000 H.P. giving speeds of 26 and 27 
knots, and are armed wim two 12-^r. guns and three torpedo 
tubes. The first tiMve ordered fa 1905 were at first known as 
Coastal Torpedo-boat Destroyers, and g^n names such as me 
“Cricket," "Gadfly" and "Mayffy." raey are now numbered 
throughout,from i to 36. The prefix O has been added to the 
numbers of such of me boats originally beating these numbers as 
are still fa existence, to distinguim them from the new type boats. 


I vessels, me first of me Knglish torpedo gunboats, came closely after 
her. The " Rattlesnake ” was launched fa 188(1, was of 3x3 tons 
displacement, and had a speed of igl knots. She carried a more 
pomrful armament than the torpedo-uoats, namely, one 4-fa. gun, 
six 3-pdrs. and 4 torpedo tub^ She was icfftoweil m 1888 by tlu 
” Sharpshooter," wim ton siEtapvessols, still larger and more heavily 
armed. They were 230 ft. long and 733 tons displacement, had 
engifies developing 3300 H.P., giving a spe^ of 19 knots, and carried 
two 4'7-ui. Q.F. guns, four 3-mlrs. and two torpedo tutx-s. 

France built six vessels of the " Bombe "class, and the " Leger " 
(a slightly larger vessel), and in 1891 to 189(1 built five other toriiedo 
gunboats of about 900 tons and 21 knots. Thu last was named 
“ I-a Hire,”and was 241 ft. long, 27 ft. oin. tieam, 12 ft. 9 in. draught, 
890 tons displacement; was armed with six 9-pdr. and six 3-pdr. 
Q.P. guns and was provided wiUi engines of (>400 I.H.P. ior 23 
knots. These vessels have no torpedo tubes. The torpedo cruiser 
" Fleunis," laid down in 1891, was armed wim lour torpedo tubes 
as well as five 3-9-fa. and six 3-pdr. guns. She was also protected 
by a 14-in. protective deck and fitted with a belt of cellulose ? ft. 
thick m the vicinity of me water-line. Her dimensions were : 
lengm 230 ft., beam 394 ft., draught aft 13 ft., displacement 1300 
tons, I.H.P. 4000, and sjieod 18 knots. 

The "NiMr" class of 1892, which included eleven vessels (fig. 
114, Plate XX.), were repeats of me "Sharpshooters," except that 
mey carried an additional torpedo tube and three machine-guns, 
with certain hull additions and more durable machinery, the dis¬ 
placement being increased by these causes to 810 tons, and me 
speed being reduced by a quarter of a knot. In 1893 a fourth series 
of this class of vessel was begun, known as the " Drytul " class, and 
considerably larger than the " Nigers," being 230 it. long and of 
1070 tons (lispla^ment. They are of 3300 I.H.P., have a speed of 
184 knots, and carry an armament of two 4-7-in. Q.F. guns, four 
fi-lWB., uid three torpedo tubes. Five vessels of this class were 
built, the difference between their general appearance and that of the 
preceding classes being illustrated by fig. 113 (Plate XX.), which 
shows the " Hazard,*' which fa igio was employed on special 
service fa connexion wim me reception and trials of British sub- 
msufaes. In mese thirty-one British vessels of the torpedo gunboat 
class the elements of atrenf^ and seaworminess are developed at 
the expense of speed, and they combine in themselves some of the 
fanctions of the tomdo-boat with many of the most important 
features of me email cruiser. The successive increases of displace¬ 
ment are very largely due to additions to the hull, giving greater 
habitability and trustworthiness for continuous work at sea. It 
will be noticed that the speed shows a contfauons falling off; but 
the " Sharpshooter " class and subsequent vessels have beM refitted 
with water-tube boUers fa lieu of the locomotive boilers originally 
fitted, and aome of them are fa additinn t«-engfaed, wHh the reeult 
that a speed of 21 knots was obtained; mis, in the ordinary 
weather met with at sea, would probaUy enable mem to overtake 
craft of lighter types possessed of oonsiderably greater smooth-water 
speeds. These vessels have not been repeatM, nuny of mem have 
been sold, but all mose remafafag are actively employed on a variety 
of subsidiary but important aervicea 
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Tefbtdo-biM Dtsireytn w*i« pripiarily, m tbeir lume implies. 
Intended to meet and destroy toipMO>boaU, their larger suit, gteater 
coal ci^ity, heavier armament, and higher speed enabling dem to 
avertalce such boats before they could complete their attack; bat 
it soon became evident that these additional powen also enabtd the 
destroyer to perform the duties of the torpedo-boat more efficiently 
than the boat herself, and with the advent of the destroyer the 
production of the smaller boat declined. 

The pioneers of this type of vessel were the " Daring," " Decoy," 
" Havock " and “ Hornet," the ccmstruotion of which was enter^ 
upon in July 1891, the two hist-named at Messrs Thornycroft's and 
the other two at Messrs Yarrow's, They were thus contemporary 
with the " Dryads," tlie last of the torpedo gunboats. The success 
of these four vessels was followed with great interest, and in tire 
following year (i8>«) six others were begun. One of these, the 
■■ Boxer," built by Tirornycroft, attained a roecd of 29-2 knots. A 
much greater number of destroyers (ja in all), nearly the whole of 
which were of 27 knots speed, were laid down in 1894. The suc¬ 
ceeding year (i89j) saw a great advance in size, power and speed, 
thirteen destroyers being laid down, for each of which the contract 
speed was 30 knots. Similar vessels were constructed by various 
firms in England for foreign powers, and abroad by Messrs Schrehau 
in Germany and M. Noimand in France; the " i>okol " being con¬ 
structed by Messrs Yarrow for the Russian navy. Over sixty 
destroyers of the 30-knot type were built for the British navy be¬ 
tween 1895 and 1905, and in only three vessels with reciprocating 
engines—the "Albatross," the "Express," and the "Arab"—were 
speeds exceeding 30 knots contracted for. In 1896 an attempt was 
made to realize greater speeds, but it was found that the power 
and cost necessary for the addition of a few knots were dispro¬ 
portionate to the value of the results obtained, and the attempt 
was not followed by any general increase of speed above 30 to 31 
knots in destroyers iittra with reciprocating engmes. The general 
appoaranci' of a typical destroyer of this pmud is shown by 
fig. no (Plate XXVl.), which represents the Albatross " at fuU 
speed. 

Particulars of destroyers will be found in Table XIX. 

Experience with the marine steam turbine, the invention of the 
Hon. C. A. Parsons, dates only from the time of the " Turbinia " 
(fig. 117, Plate XXV.), which made her successful trials in 1898 after 
much investigation on the part al the inventor. The turbine 
machinery consisted of three sepal^ turUnes Meetly coupled to 
three screw shafts and working in series, one turbine being high 


engines approaching isoo and the.power being estimated at about 
ia,ooo H,P, At the time of their completion wese were the fastest 
vessels of any type afloat, both were unfmrtnnately lost at sea, 
.the " Viper after a very short period of serv^ being run upon 
the Benouquet Rock in the Channel Islands, and the "Cobra" 
being lost at sea on her first voyage after leaving the contractor’s 
works. 

The results attained by these vessels led the British Admiraltyto 
make further exmriments with this type of machinery, ne 
" Velox," which bad been launched in 1902, was purchased from 
the Parsons Company, and two experimental vessels were ordered 
from Messrs Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., both 220 ft. long, about 590 
tons dinflacement and with similar boilers. Both vessels were 
launched in 1903. One, the " Eden," was fitted with Parsons 
turbines, and reached aO-r knots on trial; the other, the " Waveney," 
with reciprocating engines, reached 25'6 knots on trial; the 
" Waveney " had twin screws; the " Eden " had six screws, two 
on each 0/ three shafts, and at high speed showed atgreat saving in 
coal consumption. 

Experience with the 30-knot boats led to a decision to order boats 
of stouter build and better sea-keeping qualities. In them the 
turtleback forward was replaced by a lofty forecastle, and it was laid 
down that the trials should be run with the boats more heavily 
loaded and more closely approaching their ordinary loaded condition 
on service. These changes were embodied in the " River " class, 
in which a trial speed of 25J knots under the modified conditions 
was provided for. 

In 1902-1904 thirty-four destroyers of the " River " class were 
ordered, of the following dimensions, &c.: length 220 to 230 ft., 
breadth 23^ to 24 ft., mean load draught 8 ft. 2 in. to 8 ft.'8 in., 
displacement 540 to 590 tons, I.H.P. 7000 to 7500, speed 25^ knots. 
The 1904 Committee on Designs recommended two new types 
of destroyers called "ocean-going" and "coastal" respectively, 
and also one experimental vessel of the highest speed obtainable, all 
to be fitted with Parsons turbines, and to use oil only for fuel. 
The ocean-going destroyers include five of 33 knots and the special 
destroyer of 35 knots named the " Swift" (fig. 118), built by Messrs 
Laird & Co. She was the largest destroyer afioat in 1910. Fig. 
119 (Plate XXVI.) gives a view of this vessel. 

From 190(1 to 1908 eight ocean-going destroyers of 33 knots of the 
“ Tribal" class were ordered, ranging teom 970 to 1045 tons displace¬ 
ment and armed with two 4-in. guns and two i8-in. torpedo tubes. 
In 1908-1909 sixteen (Kean-going destroyers of the " Beagle " class 


Table XIX .—Particulars of Torpedo-boat Destroyers. 


Veuel't Name. 

Country. 

Wliere Built. 

Date of 1 

Launch. 1 

Priiici 

.d 

S) 
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Ji 

Mil Dimeiisians, 

1 1 

&c. 
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M 
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Number 1 j 

of Screw*. 

i 

£ 
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Speed. 

Armament, &c. 

Dariiig . 
Kviorilnbh. 

Great Dritain 

^fek6r* Tboniycroft) London. 
Armstrong. Wnitworth, Elswirk. 


Ft. ill. 

Ft. In. 


'Jons. 


4.200 

Knots. 

27.0 

z->i2 pdr., 3-^ pdrs., 3 tulies. 

KuMia" . . 

189s 

3uO 
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0 

6 6 




97.6 

1—19 pdr., 5—6pdrs., 2 tube*. 

1—12 pdr., 8 otMT*. 9 tubes. 
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Meum Yarrow, London. 

1895 


0 
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7 » 

240 

2 



Corrient«» 

Argentum 

Mem YarroWs London. 

1B96 
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6 


2B0 




I— 14 pdr., 9 tubes. 

( haiiiois . 

Great Britain 

Messrs Fainter. 


»'5 

0 

20 


7 3 

360 


6,200 

30.0 

1—1* pdr., 5—6 pdrs., a tubes. 

KKpreitb . 


Messrs liulrd Bros. 

1897 

“15 

0 

22 

0 

9 0 

465 


9. “50 

31.0 

1—19 pdr., 5—6 pdrs., 9 tuhijs. 

(fipitv. 

t, 

Messrs Fairfield. 


2*7 

6 




38.1 


6,^00 


I— 19 pdr., §-6 pdrs., 9 tube*. 

NU. Experimcotai b<»t. 

1 urblnin . 


Hod. C. a. Farsons. 


too 

0 




44I 




AHtatroM . 

,, 

Messrs J'hornycroft, London. 
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1898 


6 

21 


8 b 
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Cohru . 
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0 

21 
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1—19 pdr., s—6 pdrs., a HotchkUs. a tubes. 

Bniley 

Morris Heti^hts. 
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a 


TO.O 

4—6 {Mrs., a tubes. 

lauwrenre . 

Groat itritaia 

Weymouth. Mass. 

1900 

242 


22 


6 2 

,oo 

a 

8,400 

30.0 

a—14 pdr*., s*-6 pdrs., 9 tubes. 

Dtrwcnt . 

Messrs Hawthorn, Leslie. 

1904 

220 

0 


6 

8 6 


B 

7iOOQ 


4—19 pdra, 9 lub^ 

Swift .... 

„ 

Messrs Cammell, Laird. 

1907 


0 



12 0 

i8(m 


30,000 


4—4", a tubes. 

lartar 

Braatl . 

Messrs Thomycroft, London. 

1907 

>908 


0 

26 

0 


87P 




3—19 pdrs., 9 tubes. 


Messrs Yarrow, London. 
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0 





9 

8,000 
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Great lirituin 

Meurs Hawth^n, Lnlie. 

tgoQ 
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0 


0 

8 10 
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33.0 

9—4", 9 tubes. 
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S 167 . 
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United states 

Messrs J. Brown, 

KIbine. 

1909 
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0 

26 
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3 
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30.0 

1—4", 3~ta pdr*., a tubat. 
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Smith 

Philadelphia. 
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0 

26 

0 
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10,000 

28.3s 

3—14 pdrs., 2 machine, 3 tubes. 

MamoUick 

France . 

Kantes. 
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96.0 

6—9 pdrs., 3 tubtb. 

4—4 , 4 tubes. 

, , , J 

San Luis . 

Argetttinu 

Messrs Camm^, Laird. 

igio 
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0 

.s 

0 

9 0 

960 

a 

BO, 000 
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pressure, one intermediate and one low pressure. Each screw shaft 
at first carried three propeUers, the total number of propellers thus 
being nine ; the weight of main engines was approximately 3 tons 
13 cwt., and the total weight of machinery and buUer, screws and 
ahafting, tanks, &c., 22 tons. Tha boilers were of the water-tube 
tyjK, with a working pressure of 323 lb per square inch. 

TTie " Turbinia " was followed by uie " Cobra ” and " Viper " 
torpedo-boat destroyers. The machinery of these boats consisted 
of two sets, one on each side of the ship: each set comprised two 
turbines, bad two expansions, and drove two shafts (making four 
stofts in all). The outer shaft on eatffi side was driven by a 
high-pressure turbine, bom which the steam passed to a low- 
pressure turbine on the inner shaft and thence to the condenser ; 
on the inner shaft also was a small turbine, added for going astern, 
the Parsons steam turbine not being adapted (or reversal. 
Steam waa^pplied by water-tube bailers of the express type. Those 
vessels attmned a spera of upwards of 34 knots, the revolutions of the 


were ordered, of 27 knots speed, coal being used as the fuel instead 
of oil as in the preceding classes. In 1909-1910 twenty more 
ocean-going destroyers of the " Aeom " class, designed by Sir 
Hiilip Watts, were laid down ; in these oil was again adopted for 
fuel and a ^ed of 29 knots obtained. These vessels are of 780 
tons displacement, 240 ft. long, 23^ ft. beam, 7J ft. draught, 
13,300 turbine H.P., and carry two 4-ra., four 12-pdr. guns and two 
2i-tn. torpedo tubes. The " Acorn," " Alarm ” and Brisk " are 
provided with Brou'n-Curtis turbines, all the others with Parsoits 
turbines. The navy estimates for 1910 provided for laying down 
twenty-three destroyers. The three Australian destroyers of tlie 
" Paramatta " class were designed by Professor Biles, and arc of 700 
tons displacement and 38 knots speed. 

While the idea of the torpedo-boat destroyer originated in Cr^t 
Britain, and the first boats of the type were built for the British 
navy, foreign powers were not slow m availing themselves of the 
results obtuned, and large numbers of torpedo-boat destroyers have 
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■■ Bainbridge " class (^. ?2TS xW. W °» s^ ^ *»'“ »<»» t— «STm taoti 

•in 1901, are 245 ft. Ijng 2, ft » in j ^ "an 

»<«»<i-About 1880 much attention b*gM to b. 
two 3-pdr.’ Q.F. guns, and five TlS'd suhm^ poteMS to the development of the 

1910 are of 742 tons with a speed ij^ts building in “u^niw boat, the United States and fiance in particular. 

““mbered^eonse^itively the numJ* 80 «» b«* «t least |00 year*, 

SI s^for the yard^’ where bS/ ’ **,*r®* u“<loul>ted success with a submarine vessel wm 

V^v ’.innn* ^^ 4 ^‘fgttir*'n‘ wotks. ! “hievcd by BushneU in America in 1775, It was worked 

torpedo-boats, fwo^lftoyerrmlt appropriated for for Whom it provided just sufficient room; its 

also ^s the name "Sleipner," and IS fitted t^w as ^ ^ eppearana, according to BushneU's own description, 

yacht; and one wthou? a number named " ™tu resemblanre to two upper tortoise riiells of equal 

1^8 ^Th* BriSih^ l>“f boilt at the Sohichau worksTn Sf'iJ”"*'* ^**’’“1 flto entrance to the vessel being represented 

" xikn " bu?t e^, contains the name of a desttoyw ** 3 " ***« openings m the swellings of the shells at the Mimal’s 

sections, »ch section led b^» division oi mwh'tirKcr on Imrd were entirely manual. By an oar in form 

than the othera These divisinn lv,of. “'^ 8*5 “so of a screw with its Smndle nassino thmuerh mr, iK. 


5500 I.H.P. i 
D I to D 10, 


o,— ir opccu lu 1007, to 374 tons, -, r — ’ s «>e aiwir ena it was propeiiea : 

,*^nd m 1898. Division boats arc numbercij » rudder was used for guidance, and in some cases for propulsion ; 

., and of these two bear names, D i that of •' Cannen," I valves admitted water when submergence was ro^uirod; L 



Fig. 118.—Torpedo-boat Destroyer " Swift.” 

1, Fore peak. 6, Chain locker. lo^ Boiler-room. 14, Word-room. 

*' 7 * Fresh-water tank. ii, EnRinc-room. 15. Magazine. 

3 * 8, Naval store. 12, Dynamo-room. 16, Spirit-room. 

4, w.l.compartment. 9, Magazine and shell- 13, Cabin. 17, Store. 

5, Paint-room. room. 


18, 4-in. Q.F. gun. 

19, 16-in. torpedo tul^. 
90, Boat Htowed. 

2Z4 Ventilator. 


and D 2 " Alice Roosevelt." Since i8y8 torpedo-boat destroyers 
have been built in place of division boats. The first 46, bijilt be- 
^ecn 1898 and 1906, are of very similar type, the length gradually 
increasing from 207 to ai6 ft., the displacement from 394 to 480 
tons, engine-power from 5400 to 6500 I.H.P., speed from 26^ to 28 
knoto, while the breadth remained at 23 ft., and the draught at 
7} ft. G 137, built at Kiel in 1906, is 235 ft. long, 560 tons dis- 
plac^ent, 11,000 and obtained 33M) knots speed, “nic 

nominal s|^d of the 48 vessels which followed is 30 knots, but sever^ 
have exceeded this speed on trial. Recent destroyers are about 
6ao tons displacement, 12,000 H.P., and speeds of 34 to 36 knots have 
been report. They are armed with two 24-pdr. Q.F., two machine- 
guns and three torpedo tubes, while two of 950 tons and 18,000 
H.P. were laundied in 1910. 

In 1902-190% Japan buUt in her own yards three destroyers of 
375 tons, 6000 I.H.P. and 29 knots, armed with two 12-pdr. and four 
6-pdr. guns and two torpedo tub^. She had previously obtained a 
number of boats fKirn Messrs Thomycroft & Yarrow. The ** Niii ” 
^6* Plate XXV.) was one of the ” Ikadiuchi " class built by 
Mesen Yarrow; of 340 tons displacement, 6000 LH.P. and 31 knots 
speed, armed with two ca-pdr. and four 6-pdr. guns and two torpedo 
tobes, and be taken as typical of ail of the foreign built Japanese 
destroyera. Between 1904 a^ 1908 Japan built 35 destroyers of 
375 tons, 6000 I.H.P. and 29 knots, canying six i2*^r. guns and 2 
torpedo tubes; and in 1910 was building two ocean-gmng destroyers, 
the ” Umikate ” and ” Yamakaze," of 1150 tons, 30,500 H.P. and 
35 knots, anned with ^o 44n. and five X2-pdr. guns and three 
iS-in. tor^do tubes. 

The latest torpedo-boat destroyers building by Friince in 1910 
were of 750 tons displacement, 14,000 H.P., $1 knots ^>eed a^ 


hand pumps discharged this viater when it was desired to come 
to the surface, and a detachable weight of 200 lb was also supplied 
for emergency use. The air in the boat was capable of supporting 
the operator for thirty minutes; and as soon as he brought 
the boat to the surface, two air pipes, for discharge of foul and 
supply of fresh air, opened automatically. A compass, a pressure- 
gauge, and a sounding-line and lead were among the fittings. 
Behind the vessel was a large magazine containing 1501b of 
powder, and a time-control for exploding it. From the magazine 
was led a rope to a wood screw at the fore part of the crown of 
the boat, and this screw, being worked from within, could be 
driven into the object to be destroyed in such a manner as to 
keep the magazine required for the explosion in position after 
it had been detached from the boat. During the War of Inde¬ 
pendence the boat was submerged beneath Uie British warship 

Eagle,” and the opmtor attempted to attach the wood screw 
to her bottom planking; in this he failed, <q>parently simply 
because he did not let ^[0 his detachable wei^t and to get enough 
upward pressure to dnve the screw into ffie plank. The magazine 
was released and exploded an hour afterwards, but at some 
distance from its intended position. 

The problem of submsrine navigatiim received the practical 
attention of Fulton during the time that be was making his 
meperiments upcm steam propulsion, and even at an earlier 
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period. He constructed two submarine boats in France, and 
one in America. One of the former, the "Nautilus,” was built 
with the direct encouragement of Napoleon in i8oi. It was 
supplied with compressed air for respiration, and with it Fulton 
conducted a series of experiments under the direction of a com¬ 
mission of naval officers. He descended to a depth of «$ ft., 
and remained under water for fully four hours, phu^ below 
a vessel provided for the purpo^ a torpedo by which it was 
blown into fragments. As with his steam ei^ne, so too with his 
submarine boats, the report of the commission charged with 
investigation was so unfavourable that Fulton was much 
discouraged, and though he afterwards continued his labours 
in this direction, the results achieved by him were practically 
lost. Fulton’s boat, like Bushneil’s, was propelled by manu^ 
power, two horizontal screws being employed for prqsulsion, 
and two vertical screws for descending and ascending: it was 
built of wood with iron ribs, and was sheathed with copper. 

The substitution of mechanical for hand power came later, and 
one of the first mechanically driven boats was the “ Flongeur,” 
built in France in 1863 from the designs of Charles Brun. This 
boat had a length of 146 ft. and a diameter of 12 ft., and was 
propelled by an 8o-horse-power compressed-air engine. During 
the American Civil War the Confederates built a number of 
iron cigar-shaped boats; some were propelled by steam engines 
and some by hand. F.ach was armed with a torpedo containing 
50 to 70 lb of powder carried at the end of a spar. These boats 
were known os “ Davids,” from their diminutive size as com¬ 
pared with the size of the ships attacked, and in 1864 one of the 
hand-worked boats, 50 ft. long, manned by a crew of nine men, 
successfully attacked the F^eral ship " Housatonic,” and 
sank her by means of a spar torpedo, but in so doing was herself 
sunk. It is claimed that the loss of the boat was due to faulty 
handling and not to inherent defect. Against the protest of 
her builder, she was immer-sed only to the hatch coaming; and 
the cover being left open, she was swamped and sunk by the 
wave thrown up by the explosion. 

About the same time another hand-worked submarine, called 
the ” Intelligent Whale,” 26 ft. in length and 9 ft. in diameter, 
attracted some attention in America. An officer with two 
other persons dived with her in water about t6 ft. deep; tlie 
officer, in diver’s dress, left the boat through a manhole in tlic 
bottom, placed a torpedo under a scow and blew the latter 
to pieces. 

In 1875 Mr J. P. Holland produced his first plan for a sub- 
mhbine vessel, and in 1877 he constructed a small experimental 
boat, which embodied features now accepted as 
* essential* in American design. His plan ensured that 
when, for the purpose of diving, water was admitted 
into compartments of limited size, the total weight of the boat 
and its contents should still be a little less than the total buoyancy. 
Immersion was maintained by the action of horizontal rudders, 
which gave a downward tendency so long as the boat had any 
forward motion, and there always remained enough surplus 
buoyancy to bring the boat to the surface on the stoppage of 
her propelfing machinery. Any weight consumed on board was 
automatically compensated for by admission of water, so tiiat 
the total weight remained fixed and constant; while the con¬ 
finement of the water to small compartments further secured a 
fixed centre of gravity. The securing of these qualities of 
fixed weight and fixed centre of gravity is essentim, and the 
want of them has been the cause of failure in many other designs. 
With the necessarily slight longitudinal stability possessed by 
a submarine boat, any change of centre of gravity in the fore- 
and-aft direction has a notable effect on the angle of trim; 
and such a change may readily occur, for instance, from the 
surging of water in a large ballast-tank not completely full. 
An unintentional alteration of trim when the submarine boat 
is being propelled involves several possible dangers; in extreme 
cases file crew or some of the fitthogs may be thrown out of 
position, but in any case the path of the submarine is altered, 
and may tend either to too great immersion on the one hand, 
or to breaking the surface of the water on the other. From the 


risk of these dangers it is claimed by Mr Holland that his design 
is free. The first of his boats now under discussion was steered 
down and up inclines by her horizontal rudders, and motive- 
’ power was obtained from a petroleum engine. The tests to , 
which she was subjected showed that inefficiency of the engine, 
difficulty of vision and trouble with the compass tend^ to 
destroy the boat’s usefulness. 

In 1883 Mr Nordenfeldt, famous as an inventor in ipany 
directions, built a submarine boat at Stockholm. She had a 
length of 64 ft., a main diameter of 9 ft. and a displacement of 
60 tons ; she was propelled by a compound surface-condensing 
engine indicating 100 H.P., and on a measured-mile trial, not 
being submerged, attained a speed of 9 knots. Steam was 
supplied by an ordinary marine return-tube boiler, worked 
under forced draught, which could be fired as long as 
the boat was at the surface. Storage of steam was 
effected at the surface, and the steam thus stored was 
used to drive the ei^ine in the submerged condition. To 
store sufficient steam two large tank reservoirs or cisterns were 
connected with the boiler, and the contents of boiler and tanks 
(8 tons of water in all) were raised to a temperature corresponding 
to 150 lb pressure. In preparing for submergence the firing of 
the boiler was stopped, and the steam given off by the heated 
water in boiler and tanks sufficed to propel the boat for a period. 
The smoke was driven out through two channels, which passed 
round the hull and pointed astern. The material of the hull 
was mild steel, the frames being 3 in. by 3 in. by i in., and the 
plating i in. to | in. in thickness; the depth to which she could 
safely de.scend was about 50 ft. When ballasted ready for a 
submerged trip, this boat showed only a very .small dome for 
observation above the level of the water, the reserve buoyancy 
represented by this dome being but i cwt. To overcome this 
reserve two propeUers working on vertical shafts were fitted in 
sponsons, one on each side of the boat, nearly amidships. These 
propellers were driven by a 6-horse-power engine, and drew the 
boat under water to the desired depth; an automatic contrivance, 
set in motion by the water pressure outside the boat, closing 
the throttle-valve when the safety limit of depth was approached. 
On coming to rest, the reserve buoyancy brought the boat again 
to the surface. When propelled by the main engines in the 
submerged condition, the boat was kept horizontal by means of 
two bow rudders operated by a plumb weight. The crew 
consisted of three men only, this small number rendering un¬ 
necessary the employment of artificial means of maintaining 
a pure atmosphere. The scheme of attack was to approach 
the hostile ship running at the surface until the danger of 
discovery was imminent, then to descend to the “ awash " 
condition with only the dome above water, and finally to go 
below the surface and advance to striking distance entirely 
submerged, rising if necessary once or twice to allow the direction 
to be adjusted by observations made from the dome “ awash.” 
The weapon of offence employed was a Whitehead torpedo, 
carried outside on the bow and dischaiged mechanically. Several 
larger boats were subsequently built from Mr Nordenfeldt’s 
designs; they all involved file same principles, but were 
in some details made more efficient both for attack and 
defence. 

The three main points insisted upon by Nordenfeldt were : 
(i) that his method of storing energy gave him a reservoir which 
was not liable to get out of order, could readily be repaired if 
necessary, and required for its manipulation no knowledge 
beyond tl»t possessed by an ordinary engineer; (2) that for 
subnwrgence he relied on mechanical means easily controlled, 
adding, as a criticism upon the alternative method of descendiw 
by steering downwards, “ I need only point out the great risk 
of allowing an object too ft long and of ereat weight to proceed 
in the downward direction even at a small angle, as the im^tus 
gained would very easily cany it beyond a safe depth so quickly 
that they might not have time to check it ”; <3) that the bow 
rudders always secured a horizontal position when the boat was 
running submerged, which position m bad found to be a sine 
ftM non for a suWarine boat. 
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made by the U.S. b Hofc^’ plane that she may be hejrt eiiiilst moving 

were submitted. After mucreomidlration ^ of any desM depth, and?tot^^*^ 

oroui^t to the ,?uriace and submerged again in a very short 
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: pro“ 
the l^is. of the designs fo?T "HunS? hi 
and to SIX vessels of the ” Adder ” class From what liTbln 
of Admiral Hichbom (chief ^ 
stmctor of to U.S. navy) wiU be understood when he char¬ 
acterizes Holland s method as a ‘‘ steering-under ” or “ divine ” 
device, ^ Nordenfeldt’s as a “ down-haul ” or “ sinkine ” 
design. The grt&t majority of modem boats arc worked by 
the Holland method. The “ Plunger " was authorized in 1903 ; 
she has a length of 85 ft., diameter iij ft., light displacement 
154 tons and load displacement 168 tons; she is of sufficient 
strength for a submergence of 75 ft., and when wholly submerged 
has a margin of buoyancy of i ton. In addition to her horizontal 
rudders for diving, she has two down-haul screws, fitted in 
opposition to Mr Holland’s recommendations; she may there¬ 
fore be said to be a combination, for diving purposes, of both 
to Holland and the Nordenfeldt designs. The “ Plunger’s ” 
main engines are used for propulsion when she is navigated at 
to surface of the water. As originally designed they were 
triple-expansion steam engines, driving triple screws, but have 
since been altered to gasolene internal-combustion engines 


toe. A good idea of to general form of to “ Holland" may 
obtained fhom figs, laa, las, 114 and 1*5 (Plate XXVH.), 
the last three of wluch represent this vessel when undergoing 
trials to test her driving qualities^ 

, '^e design of the eix eubmemiblee of the " Adder " class ie shown 
in fig. lao. They are of the following dimensions; length 6j ft. 

4 in,, diameter ii ft 9 in.; duptacement for surface running lo4H*|k 
tons; submerged displacement ijo tons. The main features oT 
this clus are to same as for to " Plunger.” The toll-platteg is 
iV in. in thickness, and to frames 3^ in. by 3 In., with a epacing of 
18 m. The main machine^ is a four-cylinder single-acting oalanced 
Otto gasolene engine, which at 360 revolutions will develop 160 H.P. 
and give the boat a qieed of about 8 knots. For propulsion in the 
submerged condition an electric motor is used, workmg at 800 revolu¬ 
tions, and giving a speed of 7 knots, a single left-handed propeller 
being eroplu3red. The current for to motor it provided by storage 
battenes capable of supplying 70 H.P. for four hours; and these 
battmes are charged by to main engine. The requisite air supply is 
obtained when to vessel is at the surface, and is stored unto a 
pressure of 2000 lb by a pump driven by gearing off to main engine 
or main motor. Air at a pressure of 30 ft is used for the expulsion 
of torpedoes, and the same agent, at various degrees of pressure, 
works to trimming and baJlast tanks and some parts of the 
machinery"; wliile to exhaust air from the latter subser\'es to 
purpose of ventilation. The vessel is fitted with power and hand- 
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anvmg a single screw. These engmes are also used for 1 steering gear, and there are automatic devices for securing a con- 



Fio. 126.—Plan of the U.S. “ Adder ” (reproduced by permission of Admiral Hichbom). A, storage batteries; B, gas-engine; 
C, dynamo and motor; D, water-tight compartments; E, mam ballast tanks; p', air-flasks; G, gasolene tapk; H, expulsion tube. 


charging electric accumulators, from which alone motive-power i 
can be obtained when the boat is submerged. The current lor 
charging the accumulators is obtained from a dynamo of 70 H.P., 
which can always be run in the awash condition to keep the 
accumulators fully charged. In the awash condition, when the 
boat is otherwise air- and water-tight, communication is kept 
up with the outer air by means of ducts and a smoke-pipe, 
the former bringing in air for combustion and respiration, 
and the latter carryirig off deleterious products of all kinds. 
For submergence special fittings are used to close these ducts 
and pipes, and to stop the gasolene generator. The main engine 
is ton no longer available, and for propulsion power is drawn 
from to accumulators, the dynamo thus becomi^ a motor 
which derives current from the accumulators and itself drives 
to screw-shaft. As was the case with Mr Holland’s earlier 
boats, great attention is given to automatic control of weights, 
and water-ballast is admitted to compensate for any change, 
such as would be produced by the discharge of a torpedo. With 
her original machinery the “ Plunger ’’ was to have had a surface 
speed of 15 knots; to anticipated speed awash or submerged 
is now 8 knots. To assist in determining the boat’s dirwtion a 
camera lucida is ordinarily provided, but for correcting this 
Mr Holland prefers trusting to obsemtions made during 
occasional rises to to surface; for this purpose to boot is 
provided with a conning tower 4 ft. high, protected with 4-in. 
steel. The “ Plunger ” is armed with Whitehead torpedws, 
and has two tubes for discharging them. After many trials 
it was at last decided to build a r|||at of to " Adder ” to take 
to place, and this second “ Plui» ” was cwnpleted in 1903. 
The “ Holland ” is a smaller bold, having a length of about 
54 ft., and was purchased in 1900. The official report on this 
vessel is that “ she has shown herself aqiable erf such perfect 


stant depth during submergence. Five Wliitchead toipedoes, 43 cm. 
(alxiut 18 in.) in diameter and 11 ft. 8 in. long, are provided, and there 
is one expulsion tube placed forward about 2 it. below the light 
water-line. 

The French submarine boat " Plongeur ” has already been 
mentioned. A iurtlicr advance in this direction was made in France 
ill 1881, when a small submarine was completed by M. gaaht 
Uoubet at Paris. An inspection ol this vessel . 4 Bd to an ""v" 
order for the mechanism ol a number of boats from this 
engineer for the Russian government, and several sets were built 
and delivered early in 1883. The length of a boat constructed by 
M. Coubet in 1885 was ib ft. 5 in.; it hod an oval section 5 ft. 9 in. 
in depth and 3 it. 3 in. in breadth, and tapered to a point at each end. 
A longitudiniu section of the boat is represented by fig. 127. The 
main portion oi the hull was ol bronze, cast in one piece, and at the 
centre of its length it was surmounted by a large dome having seven 
glaied openings- There was just suflicient room for an officer and a 
man seated back to liack within it, their eyes in this position being 
level with the glass windows of the dome. All valves and other 
mechanism requiring regulatiqn wete brought within reach of tfaeM 
occupants, so that no movement on their part was required which 
might affect the trim; a reservoir of compressed air supplied the 
means of respiration, and an air-pump removed the vitiated atm». 
sphere. The motive-power was furnished by accumulators, the 
electric energy stored therein driving a Krew propeller by means 
of a motor. No means of recharging these accumulators when ex¬ 
hausted was provided on board. Submersion was effected ^ ad¬ 
mitting water into tanks divided by transverse bulkheads at sumcimt 
intervals to prevent the sutging of the water in the fore and aft 
direction. A pump expelled this water aitoi when desired, and a 
safety weight attached to the bottom of the boat was ready for 
detatoient in the presence of danger. A pceMure gauge mditoed 
the dejith of water reached, and the officer could.regulate tiie opening 
of the inlet valves or the action of the pumps to maintain or vary 
this depth at desired. For controlling the boat in a hoiiMiltal dirao- 
tion a specially devised pendulum was employed, Ev means of whi^ 
a elutiffi was moved, and a cimstantiy running toft was thrown 
into gear with a pomp as soon as the boat dqitrtsd appreciably 
horn tile horizontal plane. Thsiution of the pomp was icvetsible^ 
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•nd the clutch engagwl it always to such a way that it dww wates 
from a tank at the low end of the boat, and delivered it to a 
tank at the high end. Several other devices of great ingenuity were 
employed to the boat; notably a special iammi omver 84 joint 
mtmuced into the line of shafttog. At tlm after end, close to the 
propeller, this universal joint was fitted to such a way tiiat the 
screw could be set at an angle to tiie line of motion, and steering 
effected without the aid of a vertical rudder. A torp^o containing 
loo tb of dynamite or other exploiive was carried outside the hull, 
and secured by a catch joint. This torpedo, on the submarine twat 
being manoeuvred into position, could be thrown off and allowed to 
||tfnse and attach itself, by means of spikes, to some vulnerable part 
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of the ship doomed to destruction. Retiring then to a safe distance, 
the submarine boat could explode the torpedo by the agency of an 
electric current. 

Working in the light of his now considerable experience, M. 
Goubet built several other boats. These were of larger dimensions, 
having a length of 27 ip ; their material was also bronze, and 
they were cast to three pieces, the centre one having a thickness 
of I in., while the others were reduced to a little more than ^ to. 
at the ends. Possessing to a large extent the same contrivances 
as their predecessor, these improved boats were fitted also with an 
automatic apparatus for regulating the depth of submersion. In 
this regulator a piston is moved along a cyhnder by the rotation 
of a rod with a screw thread cut in it, and so increases or diminishes 
the amount of water in the cylinder. The movement of the piston 
IS effected by a small motor, and the direction of action of the motor 
is regulated by a ctemutator placed to juxtaposition to a pressure 
gauge. When the depth of submersion is too small, current is 
supplied to move the piston so as to admit more water; when the 
depth is too great, current is supplied to the opposite direction, and 
water is expelled. The speed attained by this boat was from 5 to 
6 knots. Smaller boats of this type have been built for propulsion 
by manual power, but, however perfect the mechanism, the range of 
action of a submarine dependent on man-power for propulsion is 
very limited. Recent Goubet boats are bring built, with motive- 
power, which it is proposed to carry on board ship and lower from 
davits when required. 

The " Gymnote " was constructed at Toulon in 1888. She is a 
steel vessel, with a length of 50 ft. apd a displacement of 30 tons; 
bring of an sxperimental character only, she has no weapon of 
attack. The maximam speed obtainable is 8 knots. The designs 
of the " Gustave ZMfi " and of the " Morse " were both based 
on those of the " Gymnote," the former having a length of 148 
ft. and a displacement of 263 tone. In both of these the hull is 
of bronie; one great advantage of this metal being that, like 
the bronze of the Goubet boats, it to non-magnetic to character, 
and cannot therefore dieturb the equilibrium of the compaae. 
With their large dimensions they were intended to be formidable 
engines of war, and were famished for attack with Whitehead 
torpedoea; of ttiese latter they each carry three of 43 cm. 
(nearly 18 to.) diameter, dischar^g them by means of a torpedo 
tube. The " Morse “ and the " Gustave Zid 4 ,” like the 
" Gymnote," posiese only electric means of propulsion, the power 
being derlvM from battertes of acenmutotors. No power is jprovided 
to tM vnsels by which the accumulatort can be recharged, so that 
the radius of action of those boats la necessarily very Umi^. 
1 %a " Naxval," derigned by M. Laubeuf, and the outcome of a 
general competition to l897> has a length of tiz ft. and a total 
displacement of zoo tons. She was built at Cherbourg to 1898, 


andda furnished with a triple-expantiOD steam engine, obtotoing its 
steam from a water - tube boiler of special form gnd heated by 
petroleum. As to the American submarines, this engine propeb 
!*the boat when at the surface, and also drives a dynamo which 
rechaiges accumulators, the latter giving the reserve power for use ' 
to the submerged condition. A speed of 11 knots is obtained at 
the surface, and 8 knots when submerged. A new d^artnre to the 
" Marval ” is her double hull, the inner shell of which is of steel 
plate of sufficient thickness to resist any water-pressure to which the 
boat may be subjected, and the outer shelf, placed at varying 
distances from the inner, forms a protection to the toner against 
attack. An armoured dome surmounts the boat, cutting through 
the external shell and carrying a short 
and narrow telescopic funnel, which, as to 
the case of the American boats, must be 
withdrawn preparatory to diving. Control 
in the vertical direction is obtained, when 
diving, by the use of two pairs of horizontal 
rudders, placed symmetrically—one pair 
forward, the other aft. By the above 
arrangement it is claimed that the 
horizontal direction of the boat is ensured, 
the American course of inclining the axis 
of the boat when diving being considered 
open to such grave objections that it is 
desirable to avoid it. 

The early American boats of the " Hol¬ 
land ” type, and the French boats built 
in the last decade of the 19th century, 
were the earliest really practical submarine 
boats, to the sense that unlike the boats 
which preceded them they were instru¬ 
ments of war which could be used by 
ordinary trained crews with the average 
chances of success and failure which 
attend all warlike operations. They owe 
their practicability not to any discovery 
of the method of controlling the move¬ 
ments of a boat beneath the surface 
of the water, as has been sometimes 
supposed, since the ordinary method of 
steering by means of a rudtler or a com¬ 
bination of rudders perfectly analogous to that used for 
manoeuvring a ship to the horizontal plane was well known 
and had b^ applied to steering submarines to the vertical 

E lone before; but principally to the perfection of the accumu- 
Ltor cell as a means of storing energy for propulsion without 
the expenditure of air or other weight contained in the boat, 
and to the introduction of the optical tube. This latter instru¬ 
ment is a telescope with the optical axis twice bent through a right 
angle by totally reflecting pnsms or mirrors; and under diverse 
forms and various names, such a.s periscope, cleptoscope, 
hyphydroscope, omniscope, Ac., it affords ime only practical means 
by which objects on tlie surface of the water can be seen at a 
distance from the interior of a submerged vessel. The problem 
of providing means for seeing at a distance through the water 
still awaits solution, and when solved, if it ever should be, 
will enormously add to the power of submarine boats as weapons 
of war. 

By far the greater number of submarine boats in existence in 1910 
were developments through a process of continuous experiment and 
improvement of the " Gymnote " and of the early Holland boats, 
almough the process of evolution had been so rapid and extensive 
that the parentage of these modern boats is barely recognizable. 
There are, however, a considerable number of submarines built by 
the Lake Submarine Boat Co. of Bridgeport, U.S.A., to the service 
of various naval powers. These boats are designed by Mr Simon 
Lake, who was also a pioneer in submarine boat construction, con¬ 
temporary with Mr J. P. Holland to thn United States of America. 
His earUeat boat, the " Argonaut," was intended rather for running 
along the bottom in shallow water than for ordinary navigation; 
and for sending out divers rather than for discharging torpedoes. 
For this purpose it was fitted with wheels for running along the 
bottom and with an air-tight chamber having a hatch at the bottom 
which could be opened when the air pressure to the chamber wu 
made equal to that of the water outside. These features are still 
retained to many of the modern Lake boats, though these boats 
are now constructed like all other submarines, primarily for the 
pumse of submarine navigation. 

Other boats which should be mentioned as laying claims to dis¬ 
tinctive features to matters of detail ate those bimt by the Fiat 
San Gioigio C^pany of Spezia, designed by Colonel Laurenti, 
and those built by the Germania Werft of Kiel, which are under¬ 
stood to embody the pateitoL of M. d’Equevilley. The Rnssiaji 
government also possesses s^Hal boats generally regarded as of a 
disttoctive type designed by m: Drewiecki. 

Perhaps tlie moto outstanding distinction between different 
submarine boats is the amount of tiieir sabmerged dliplacemeot 
wlach is devotm] to cairytog water ballast. This, of course, measures 
their reserve of buoyancy to the surface condition, which to different 
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ballast carried, the fes. of ott« wd^ht of^‘,ii!'„™ 

piw submerged displacement, and the 
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IcMth and 568 tons displacement on the surface and 797 tons 
submerged, and the “ Admiral BOTMfois," 181 ft. in leiwth and 
5 J 5 tons surface displacement, Were lard down. TTie H.P.S of these 
ui^ nbmersiblcs are 1400. 1700 and 1500 respectively at the 
surfM#, mving a speed of 15 knots (submerged rmeed to knots). 
After toe completion of the last boat of the " Adder " class already 
***"* elapsed before the acquisi- 
oBi/ed St^s navy of any additional submarine boats. 

1 * Ociopns, which underwent extended trials in 1907, was 
desi^d by toe Electric Boat Company, the successors of the Holland 
I^t Company Md marked a great advance in all leimects over the 
earner Mnts. She is a twin-screw boat, having two torpetlo tubes 
mstead of one, as in toe previous boats; she is of about 273 tons 
displacement submerged and 253 tons on the surface, and is credit^ 
with maximum trial speeds of ii knots on toe surface and to knots 
submerged. Thw other boats, the " Cuttlefish," " Taiantula " and 
I 8^]]*^tally similar to but somewhat smaller and less power¬ 
ful than the " Octopus." were also completed during 1907 and^igoH ; 
and the Snapper.’" " Bonita," " Stingray " and "'^Tarpon," of the 
s^e sise as the " Oetopus," in 1909. The “ Salmon," a bMt 
similar to the " Octopus, but of 278 tons displacement on too 
surface, 3O0 tons submerged and carrying four torpedo tubes, was 
completed in 1910, and is credited with trial speeds of 13 knots on 
the surface and 9^ knots submerged. In July 1910 this lioat made 
the ocean passage of about 700 to 800 m. from Quincy, Mass., 
to Kingston, Bermuda, in four days, and returned in about the same 
time, proving herself remarkably seaworthy for so comparatively 
, small a boat in the rpugh weather encountered. Several similar 
AS to toe rirpe of heat engine, France was the only country which i boats were in 1910 under construction. 

c-j *,...1 .1 1,.. Great Bnlaiu ordcr^ five submarine boats from Messrs 


difference in character be^een boat# of 
buoyancy and those of low reserve, even to the 
ffiem toe difierent names of " submeisiblc " and 
Anothei^echnical point in toe design of submarines 

Htoede^h^^'ll?’'ei**" non-tecSnical discussion 

» toe desirabihto or otherwise of bow-rudders " or " hydroplanes." 
Ttoa question depends on the form of toe boat, and toe mLner in 
which it IS proposed to handle her, and is unsuitable for discussion 
exwpt m relation to the ascertained tendencies of a particular form 
under the vertical hydrodynamical forces which are set up by its 
propulsion through the water. ’ 

Similar Mnsiderations apply to the questions whether a submarine 
boat should have a separate means of propulsion for surface^running 
distmct ^om that fitted for submerged propulsion, and if so, whether 
it should consist of steam or internal-combustion engines. On 
account of the^Very limited capacity of even the best modem electric 
accumulator, any submarine which is intended to have a con¬ 
siderable radius of action must necessarily have heat engines 
of some description for surface propulsion and for charging bat¬ 
teries. 


in 1910 had fitted steam engines in recently built submarine; and 
the general t^dency was undoubtedly to use internal-combustion 
engines, of which those burning heavy oil are much less ejqiensive in 
working than those using gasolene. 

The general tendency in 1910 was to increase the sire of submarine 
boats. Improvements in the design, apart from increase in sizd; 
depend principally on the improvements which may be made in tJie 
internal-combustion engines required for their surface propulsion, and 
in the improvement or possible elimination of the electric accumu¬ 
lators and motors for submerged propulsion, the weight of which 
is exceedingly great for tlie power obtained when compared with 
that which is obtained from heat engines. 

It is the practice of all countries to keep secret the really important 
details of their submarine boats, to an even 
^cater extent than those of ordinary warships. 

Some particuhtrs, however, of the newer sub¬ 
marines of difierent countries are given below,prin¬ 
cipally to illustrate the progress in size and power. 

In France, in 1901, M. Romazzotti, already re¬ 
ferred to as the designer of the “ Morse ” anti 

Gustave /C6d6," produced two other boats, tlw 
“Fran9ais’' and ‘*Alg6rien,” similar to the 
** Morse.'* Four ve.s.sels, the “ Sirfenr,” “Triton." 

“Silure" and“E.spadon,"of amodified“Narvar' 
type, were built from M. Laubeuf's designs in 
1901; two others of a similar type, the “ Aigrette " 
and “ Cigogne," but of 170 tons surface displace¬ 
ment, were built in 190A, and two other still larger 
boats,the “Circ6" and"Calypso," in 1905. These 
two boats are (155 ft. long, 16 ft. beam, 10 ft. draughtt of 
350 tons dis]>laccment on the surface, 480 tons submerged. Two 
I>icscl heavy oil enrines are fitted to give iif knots speed on the 
surface and two electric motors for use when submerged. Four 
boats of the " Gndmc " type, of 200 tons and 280 H.P. and 135 ft. 
in length, designed by M. Maugas, were commenced in 1899. In 
1901 twenty small submarines of the “ Naladc " type were com¬ 
menced to M. Komazzotti’s design ; they arc 76 ft. in length and of 68 
tons displacement, and have a surface sp^d of 8 knots and a speed 
of 4*5 knots w’hen submerged. Their motive-power is electrical noth 
for surface and submerged propulsion, except in the case of two 
boats which are provided with benzol motors for surface work. 
From 1905 to 1909, 34 boats of the '* I^luvidsc " type of twin-screw 
submcrsibles designed by M. Laubeuf were laid down; they have a 
displacement on l^e surface of 392 tons, and have engines of 
700 H.P. and a speed of 12 knots on the surface, and 440 H.P. and 
a speed of 7I knots when submerged. Eighteen boats of the class 
have triple^xpansion engines, and each of the remainder has two 
Diesel heavy oil motors lor surface propulsion, while all have electric 
motors for use when submerged. Some of toe steam-driven boats 
have traversed 730 m. in 82 hours, while the " Papin " with oil 
motors ran laoo m. from Rochefort to Oran in six days without 
calling at anv intermediate port. In fig. 128 (Plate aXVII.) is 
shown the " vendemiaire," one of the boate of this class. Tlie twin- 
screw submarines of the " Emeraude " class, six in number, de¬ 
signed by M. Maugas and laid down in 1906, are of approximately 
the same displacement as the " Plnvidse " cUuss and of about the 
same speed ; their motive-power consists of two Diesel heavy oil 
engines on surface and electric motors when submerged. A con¬ 
siderable advance in length and displacement was made in X907, 
when the Mariotte," 216 ft. in length, 522 tons displacement on 
toe surface, and 615 tons submerged, the “ ArchimMe/* 199 ft. in 


Vickers, Sons & Maxim, at Barrow, who, by arrangement with tlic 
Electric Boat Company of New York, were enabled to embody in 
their designs all the features of the Holland boats of the ** Adder " 
class, which these first British submarines resembled in size and 
most other re.spects, the length iK'ing alxiut 03 ft. and submerged 
displacement 120 tons. Subsequent British submarines of the A, 
B and C clas-sos were designed by Messrs Vickers, Sons & Maxim 
under instructions from the Admiralty. The progress in size and 
power has been continuous, and the departure from the original 
Holland " type more and more marked with each successive new 
design. Table XX. indicates the various steps. All the boats tliere 
mentioned, except .\i3, which has heavy oil engines, are fitted with 

TablkXX. 


Name or 
Class of 
Boat. 

Year of 
Completion. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Submerged 

Displacement. 

Horse¬ 
power of 
Engines. 

Speed onl 
Surface. 

Ai . . 


Feet. 

100 

II' q' 

'Ions. 

206 

350 

Knots. 

9 

A2-A4 

1004-1005 

99 

la' 8‘ 

ao3 

450 

10 


A5-Ai2 . 

1905-1006 

99 

12' 8' 

205 

600 

It 


A13 . . 

igo6-i907 

99 

la' 8' 

205 

500 

It 


Bl-Bil 

11705-1907 


13' b' 

314 

600 

12 

12 

•» 

CI-CI7 

IQO7-IOO9 

1.15 

13 6' 

3<4 

600 

CI9-C38 . 

1908-1910 

135 

13' 6' 

320 

600 

_« 



gasolene engines for surface propulsioD. Di, wliich also has heavy 
oil engines, was completed in September 1909, and was the first of 
a new series of boats for the design of which Sir Philip Watts was 
personally responsible. She passed through her trials, and seven 
similar boats were in 1910 under constraction. Fig. 129 (Plate 
XXVIII.) gives a view of C32, while 130 shows Di under weigh 
on toe surface, and fig. 131 a flotilla in Portsmouth Harbour. 

Russia purchased the Lake demonstration boat " Protector " in 
1904. This boat is 65 ft. long. 115 tons displacement on the surface 
and 170 tons submerged. The surface speed is stated to be 9 kitots 
and the submerged 0 knots. A larger boat, of X35 tons displace¬ 
ment —the " Simon Lake "—was also purchased, and four others of 
the same size built in 1904-1905. In 1907 another small “ lake ** boat 
of no tons was obtained, and in 1908 and 1909 seven larger vessels, 
125 ft. long, iz ft. beam, 450 tons on surface, 500 tons submerged, 
If) knots tqieetl on surface with petrol engines, and 6) knots sub¬ 
merged, with electric motors. Oi the " Holland " type Russia has 
obtained a considerable number; fifteen of these are from 106 to 
175 tons on the surface, and one is 184 ft. long, 12 ft. beam, ix ft. 
deep and 360 tons on the surface. She has also obtained toXM 
boats of toe " Germania " type, 131 ft. long, 197 toms on the surface, 
as well as a specimen of a small submarine of 17 tons hoisting weight 
driven by electric accumulators only, giving 8 knots on toe suriace 
and 6 knots submerged, and armed with one torpedo tube. The 
large boats of toe " Lake " type are driven by engines of 1200 H.P., 
and are stated to carry an armament of two 3-pdr. and two machine 
guns in addition to their four torpedo tubes. Three of the Russian 
submarines under constructmn in 1910 weiu 500 tons displacement 
on toe surface. 

Germany did not build submarines until 1906, when Ux was 
launched at the Germania Works. Kiel. She is 139 ft. long, xx ft. 
9 in. beam, 7 ft. 9 in. draught and 240 tons on toe surface, being 
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•liirhtly hreer thaa the Rnaalan boats boUt by the same firm, 
ii flttwl with twin-screws driven by petroleum motors of 450 H.P., 
levins a speed of ii knots on the surface, and electric motors of 
*00 H.P., giving a speed of 9 knots when submei^ed. Thi^ i8-in. 1 i 
torjMdoes are carried, one bow tube only bein^ provided. In 
1908-1909 three larger boats were built at Dantrig, and in 1909- 
igio three of boo tons displacement at the Germania works. The 
boats were reported to have made very long sea passages without 
escort. 

Jap'an commenced building ” Holland " boats in 1905. The first 
five were 87 ft. in length and 1*5 tons displacement. Two smaller 
boats of 86 tons were also built. In 1908 two boats of 5*0 tons were 
built at Barrow, and despatched by steamer to Japan; and three 
similar boats were in 1910 being buUt in Japan. 

In 1894 Italy launched the ''^Delfino," a single-screw boat of 105 
tons and 150 H.P. The type has not been repeated, but in 1905 
a fresh start was made with three boats of the " Glauco " type, 
twin-screw boats of 150 tons on the surface, 175 tons submerged, 
H.P. on surface 600 to 700, speed la knots on surface and 8 knots 
submerged. In 1908 three similar but larger Iwats followed, the 
largest being the '' Foca," 137 ft. 9 in. long, 14 ft. beam, displace¬ 
ment 175 tons, 900 H.P, and 15 knots speed in surface condition, 
**5 tons displacement, 200 H.P. and 9 knots when submerged, 
fitted with two 18-in. torpedo tubes. In igio six similar but larger 
boats were laid down at Spezia. 

The increased interest in naval matters in Austria is shown by the 
expenditure on submarines as well as on battleships. In 1907 two 
boats of the " Lake ” type 100 ft. long, *50 tons submerged, were 
laid down at the government dockyard at Pola; between that date 
and 1910 two boats of modified " Holland ” type, 13S ft. long, 300 
tons submerged and i* knots surface speed, were built at Flume, 
and two of the " Germania " type ordered from Kiel. 

The Swedish government began by building a submarine boat, 
the “ Hojen," which is understood to have resembied the early 
“Holland ” designs. In 1910 the " Hvalen," a boat similar to the 
latest Italian submarines, was built for the Swedish government 
by the Fiat San Giorgio Company at Spezia, and acquired some 
notoriety by making the voya^ from Spezia to Stockholm without 
escort, including a longest run of about 700 ra. from Spezia to 
Cartagena. 

The " Dykkeron," a submarine of the " Laurenti" type, but 
entirely electrically pro|x;Iled both at the surface and submerged, 
was built by the Fiat San Giorgio Company at Spezia for the Danish 
overnment in 1909. She is credited with a maximum speed of i* 
nots on the surface and 8 knots submerged, but, depending entirely 
on the energy stored in electric accumulators, her radius of action is 
nocessarily restricted. 

Flut Auxiliaries. —Various types of auxilianes are provided in 
the principal navies to perform services of a siipplementorv, though 
frequently important character. In many cases fighting vessels 
of the older classes have been converted and adapted as well as is 
practicable for these services, but in other cases new vessels have 
been built or arrangements made with owners of suitable merchant 
ships for the adaptation and use of those sliitis when required by 
the navies. Amongst such auxiliaries the following are found in 
the British navy:— Mine-laying vessels —second-class cruisers of 
the Apollo class modified lor the purpose; fieel-repair ships —the 
modified merchantfpuilt vessels " Assistance " of 9600 tons dis¬ 
placement and the "Cyclops" of 11,300 tons; distilling vessel — 
'■ -Aq^uarius " of 3660 tons, a modified merchant vessel, and a large 
number of lank vessels such as the " Provider " of 395 tons, specially 
built for distributing fresh water; depot and repair ships for 
destroyers —the modified cruisers " Blake,’' " Blenheim," " Leander " 
and " St George." and the modified merchant vessels " Hecla " 
and " Tyne "; depot ships jot submarines —the modified cruisers 
" Bonaventure," '' Thames,’’ i&c., and the repair ship " Vulcan,” 
as well as a new vessel the ’’ Maidstone," of 3600 tons, laid down 
at Scott’s Yard^Grecnock, in 1910; oil lank vessels —the merchant 
built vessels ’’ Petroleum," of 9900 tons and " Kharki ’’ of 1430 
tons, and a new vessel, the " Burma " of 3870 tons, laid down at 
the Greenock Dockyard Co.’s Yard in 1910. The hospital ship 
" Maine ’’ of 4540 tons was fitted up for service of the United States 
in the Spanish-American War, and was presented to the British 
government in loot by the Atlantic Transport Co. 

Besides the foregoi^, arrangements are made fur fitting up fast 
vessels such as the " Mauretania " and " Lusitania ’’ with a number 
of 6-in. or other Q.F. guns for service as merchant cruisers in time 
of war, when they would bo used as ocean-going scouts, or for 
the protection of trade routes. Corresponding arrangements 
are made by several other countries, while In Russia and Japan 
special mercantile cruisers have been built under the title of 
Volunteer steamers. A full account of the Russian Volunteer Fleet 
is to be found in a paper read by Mr H. Rowell at the Institute of 
Naval Architects 1905, later vessels being described in Engineering, 
itth March 1910. and an account of the Japanese Volunteer 
vessels will be found in International Marine Engineering, June 

1909. 

The writer la indebted to Mr J. H. Narbeth, M.V.O., for valuable 
asslstanee in preparing this article. (P. Wa.) 


8HirainU)IR6. When ships were buiit of wood and propelled 
by sails their possible size and proportions were.limited by the 
nature of the structural material, while the type of structure had 
been evolved by long experience and was incapable of any radical« 
modification. Speed depended so much on circumstances inde¬ 
pendent of the designof the vessel,such as the stateof the wind and 
sea, that it was impossible to include a definite speed over a voyage 
or measured distance as one of the essential requirements of a 
design; and the speed actually obtainable was low even under 
the most favourable conditions when judged by modem standards. 
Stability depended principally on the amount of ballast carried, 
and this was determined experimentally after the completion of 
the vessel. Under these conditions there was no room for any 
striking originality of design. One vessel followed so closely on 
the lines of another, that the qualities of the new ship could be 
determined for all practical purposes by the performance of an 
almost identical vessel in the past. 'The theoretical science of 
shipbuilding, the object of which is to establish quantitative 
relations between the behaviour and performanee of the ship 
and the variations in design causing them, was ^nerally 
neglected. 

With the introduction of iron, and later of steel, as a stme- 
tural material for the hulls of ships, and of heat engines fur 
their propulsion, the pos.sible variation of size, proportions and 
propelling power of ships was enormously increased. In order to 
make the fullest use of these new possibilities, and to adapt each 
ship, as closely as may be, to the special purpose for which it is 
Intended, theoretic knowledge has become of paramount im¬ 
portance to the designer. He has been forced to investigate 
closely those branches of the abstract physical sciences that 
bear specially on ships and their behaviour, and these mathe¬ 
matic^ and experimental investigations constitute the study 
of Theoretical Shipbuilding. It embraces the consideration of 
problems and questions upon which the qualities of a ship depend 
and which determine the various features of the design, having 
regard to the piarticular services that the ship will be required to 
perform; i.e. the requirements that must be fulfilled in order that 
she may make her various passages economically and with safety 
in all conditions of wind and sea, the best form for the hull witli 
regard to the resistance offered by the water and the engine power 
requisite in order to attain the speed desired, the nature of 
waves and their action upon the ship, and the structural 
arrangements necessary in order that she may be sufficiently 
strong to withstand the various stresses to which she will be 
subjected. The determination of the most suitable dimensions 
to fulfil certain conditions involves the consideration of a 
different set of circumstances for almost every service; and here 
the experience gained in vessels of similar type, together with the 
known effect of modifications made to fulfil new conditions of 
each particular design, can be used as a guide. The requirements 
of economical working, safety, &c., determine the length, 
breadth, depth and form. The length has a most important 
bearing on the economy of power with which the speed is obtained; 
and on the breadth, depth and height of side, or freeboard, depend 
to an important degree the stability and seaworthiness of the 
vessel. 

While, however, the importance to the ship designer of mathe¬ 
matical theories based on first principles and experiment can 
hardly be overrated, it should be observed that the circumstances 
and conditions postulated are invariably much less complex than 
those which surround actual ships. The applicabili^ of the 
theories depends on the closeness with which the assumed 
circumstances are realized in practice. The ultimate guide 
in the design of new ships must, therefore, still remain practical 
experience. To this experience theory is a powerful assistance, 
but can by no means replace it. 

Theoretical Sbipbuildino 

Stability. 

I IVhen a shy floats at rest in still water, the forces actuig upon 
I her must be m equilibrium. These consist of the weight of the 
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ship acting vertically downwards through its centre of gravity 
and the resultant pressure of the water on the immersed hufi. 
eea/- supposed removed and the cavity thu^ 

Ubriam. fo™ed filM with water, then, since this volume of water 
is in equilibrium under the same system of fluid pres¬ 
sures, the resultant of these pressures must be equal and opposite 
to the weight of the water in the cavity and will therefore act 
vertically upwards through the centre of gravity of this portion of 
water. Defining the we^t of water displaced by the ship as the 
displacement, and its centre of gravity as die centre of buoyancy, 
it is seen that the fundamental conditions for the equilibrium 
of a ship in still water are (a) that the weight of the ship must be 
equal to the displacement, and (b) that its centres of gravity and 
buoyancy must be in the same vertical line. 

A floating ship is always subject to various external forces 
disturbing it from its position of equilibrium, and it is necessary 
to investigate the stability of such a position, i.e. to 
determine whether the ship, after receiving a small 
lIMum. disturbance, will tend to return to its former position, in 
which case its equilibrium is termed s/aJlr, or whether, 
on the other hand, it will tend to move still farther from the 
original position, when the equilibrium is termed unstable. The 
intermediate case, when the ship tends to remain in its new posi¬ 
tion, is a third state of equilibrium, which is termed neutral. 

Of the modes of disturbance possible, it is evident that a bodily 
movement of the ship in a horizontal direction or a rotation about 
a vertical axis will not affect the conditions of equilibrium ; the 
equilibrium is also stable for vertical displacements of a ship. The 
remaining movements, viz. rotations about a horizontal axis, can 
be resolved into rotations in which the displacement is unaltered, 
and vertical displacements, the effect of the latter being considered 
separately. Of the various horizontal axes about which a ship 
can rotate two are of particular importance, viz. (ij an «is 
parallel to the longitudinal plane of symmetry, (2) an axis at right 
angles to this plane, both axes being so chosen that the displace¬ 
ment remains constant; the stability of a ship with reference to 
rotations about these axes is known as the transverse stability 
and the longitudinal stability respectively. In the following 
account the consideration of stability is confined at first to these 
two cases ) the general case of rotation about any horizontal axis 
whatever being dealt with later. 

Let fiR. I represent a transverse section of a ship, WL 
rrwMwae water line when upright, and W'L' its water 

etabmty. ii„e when inclined to a small angle « as shown. 

A.ssuming that the displacement is unaltered, if G be the position 
of the ship's centre of gravity and B, B' the positions of its centre of 
w buoyancy m the upright 

A and inclined positions 

respectively, the forces 
acting on the ship con¬ 
sist of its weight W 
vertically downwards 
through G and the re¬ 
sultant water pressure 
equal to W acting verti¬ 
cally upwards through 
B'. These constitute a 
coupleof momentW x GZ 
where Z is the foot of the 
perpendicular from G on 
to the vertical through 
B'; the direction of 
the couple as drawn in 
the figure is such as 
would cause the ship 
to return to its originm 
position, i.e. the equi¬ 
librium is stable for the 
inclination shown. 

If M bo the intersection of the vertical through B' with the original 
vertical the moment of the restoring couple is equal to W x GM sin », 
and GM Bin Sis termed thenjAfing W- . 

If by moving weighU on board, G be moved to a difierent position 
on the original ver&al through B, the original position of the slup 
will remain one of equilibrium, but the moment of stabihty at the 
angle of inclination 0 wiU vary udtt GM. If G be bright to tte 
Potion G' above M the moment W x G Z will tend to turn the ahip 
from the original position. It follows that the condition tlmt 
tlw original position of equilibrium shall be stable for the given in- 
ciinationis that the centre of gravity shall be below the intersection 
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of verticals through the upright and inclined centre of buoyancy,; 
and the moment of stability is propOTtional to the distance Mtweeh 
these two points. 

the incligation $ is made smaller the point M approaches a 
definite position, which, in the limit when 0 is indefinitely sm^l, is 
termed the metacenire. 

In ships of ordinary form it is found that for lo to 15 degrees of 
inclination, the intersection of the verticals through the _ 
centres of buoyancy B and B' remains sensibly at the 
metacentre M; and therefore within those limits the ®™"®*** 
moment of stability is approximately equal to W x GM sin 0 . 

Sin^ the angle on either side of the vortical witliin which a sliip 
rolls in calm or moderate weather docs not usually exceed the limit 
above stated, the stability and to a great extent the behaviour of a 
vessel m these circumstances are governed by the distance C>M 
which is known as the metactnirtc height. The position of G can be 
calculated when the 

weights and positions t 

of the component par^s 
of the ship are known. 

This calculation is 
made for a new ship 
when the. design is 
sufficiently advanced 
to enable these com¬ 
ponent weights and 
their positions to be de¬ 
termined with reason¬ 
able accuracy; in the 
initial stages of the 
design an approxima¬ 
tion to the vertical 

E osition of G IS made 
y comparison with 
previous vessels. 

The position of the 
centre oi gravity of a 
ship is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the form or 
draught of water, except so far as they afiect the amount and 
distribution of the component weights of the ship. The position of 
the mctaccntrc, on the other hand, dejicnds only on the geometrical 
properties of Uio immersed i>art of the ship ; and it is determined 
us follows: 

Let WL, WX' (fig. a) be the traces of the upright and inclined 
water planes of a ship on the transverse piano; B, B' the corre¬ 
sponding position of the centre of buoyancy; $ the angle of in¬ 
clination supposed indefinitely small in ue limit, and S the 
intersection of WL and WX'; join 

By supposition the displacement is unchanged, and the volumes 
WAL, W'AL' are equal; on subtracting W'AL it is seen that the two 
wedges WSW', LSL' arc also etjual. If dx represent an element of 
length at right angles to the plane of tlio ligure, y,, y,, the half- 
breadths one on each si<le at any )X)int in the original water line, so 
that WS-yt, SL~y,, the areas WSW', LSL' difter from 
IVo* • 0 by indefinitely small amounts, neglecting which the volumes 
of wSW", I^L' are equal to \\y^0dx and ]\y^dx. 

Since ^ese axe equal we have * 

i j or / yii’f x = jy’^” » : 

i.e. the moments of the two portions of the water plane about 
their line of intersection passing^ through S are equal. This 
line is also the axis of rotation, which therefore pas-scs through the 
centre of gravity of the water plane. For vessels of the usual shape, 
having a midiUe line plane of symmetry and floating initially up¬ 
right, for small inclinations consecutive water planes intersect on the 
middle lino. 

Again if y,, y, are the centres of gravity of the wedges WSW , 
LSL', and v the volume of cither wedge, the moment of transference 
of the wedges v x y,y, is equal to the moment of transference of the 
whole immersed volume V x BB' where V is the volume of displace¬ 
ment. _ . . 

But V xy,S=moment of wettee WSW' about S—Jr/y,’ .0 .do, and 
vxSg,—moment of wedge L^' about Adding, 

if(«T+y,»)y .dx=v xy,y,-V xBB'. But BB'»»BM.» to the same 
order of wxniracy, and IJ (y,* + y,*) • dx is the moment of inertia of the 
water plane about the axis of rotation ; denoting the latter by I, it 
follows that BM=I/V; i.«. the height of the metacentre above the 
centre of buoyancy is equal to the moment of inertia of the water 
plane about the axis of rotation divided by the volume of displaoc- 
ment. These quantities, and also the position oi the centre of 
buoyancy can be obtained by the approximate methods of quad* 
rature usual in ship calculations, and from them the position m tbs 
metaeentre can Iw found. 

If the ship is wholly immersed, or if the inertia of the water plane 
is negligible as in a submarine when diving, BM« 0 , and the condi¬ 
tion for stability is that G should be below B; the righting lever at 
any angle of inclinatioo is then equal to BG tin 4 . 

Durin,^ the process of design the position of the centre of gravity 
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1* determined by the dieposition of huB materiel and fittm^, 
machinery, coal and all other movable weights, the poaitiim of wmch 
la necessarily fixed by other considerations than those of stability ; 
but the height of the metaccntro above the centre of buorancy 
varies approximately as the cube of the breadth, and any desired 
value of CM is readily obtained by a suitable modihMtion in 
the t>eam. 

The mctaccntric height in various typical classes of ships at 
■' normal load ” is as follows:— 


Claes of Ship. 

Approximate 
GM in Ft. 

First class battleship and cruiser . . 

.11 to 5 

Second and third class cruiser and scout 

* to 3 

Torpedo boat dcatroyor .... 

li to 24 

First class torpedo boat .... 

I to i 4 

Steam picket ix)at or launch . 

•8 to 

River gunboat (shallow draught) . 

8 to 2u 

Large mail and passenger steamer . • 

•5 to 2 

Car^o steamer. 

I to 2 

Sailing ship. 

2 to 0 

Tug. 

I j to 2| 


The metacentric height adopted in steamships is governed princi¬ 
pally by the following considerations ;— 

(a) It should be sufficiently large to provide such a position of G 
as will give ample stability at considerable angles of inclination and 
sutficient range. 

(b) Whore ample stability at large angles is obtained by other 
means, the stabUity at small angles, which is entirely due to the 
metacentric height, should bo sufficient to prevent forces duo to 



wind on upper works, movement of weights athwartships, turning, 
ftc., causing burn and unoorafortable angles of heel, 

(e) It should [w sufficient to allow one or more compartments to 
become opened to the sea, through accidental damage, without risk of 
eapaiiing. 

M) It should, if possible, be sufficiently large in the normal con- 
dlnon of the ship to permit the greatest possible freedom in the 
stowage of a miscellaneons cargo without producing instability. 

(s) On the other hand an excessive value causes rapid and un¬ 
comfortable Tolling among waves. 

A ship having smaU initW stability is said to be ” crank," while 
one possessed of a large or excessive amount is termed " stiff." The 
former type Is generally found to be steadier and easier in rolling 
among waves; and for this reason wfasn other circumstances permit, 
the metacentric hel^t is usually chosen as smaU as possible con¬ 
sistent with safety and comfort. 

The metacentric height is affected by an alteration in displace¬ 
ment or in position of the centre of gravity caused by loading 
or unloadiBg cargo, fuel and stores. In consequence the stability 
has to be Inves^ated lor a variety of oonditiona, particularly 


that in which the metacentric height is a minimum. The 
change in the position of the centre of gravity can be readily 
determined from an account of the weights remiAred, added or 
(Shifted; and the height of the metacentre is obtained ^ calculat- 
ing its position at a number of water lines, and drawing a curve ot • 
heights of metacentre above keel on a base of the draught of water. 
The results are conveniently embodied in the form of a metacentric 
diagram; the curves of height of mctacentres and vertical positions 



Fic. 4.—Metacentric Diagram of a Merchant Vessel. 


of centres of buoyancy being set up from a line intersecting the 
water linos at 43*. 

Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are the metacentric diagrams ior a battleship, a 
vessd sharply curved at the bilge typiem of a large number of 
merchant steamers, and a sailing ^p of " Symondite^' (or peg top) 
section ; it will be observed that in the first and second the M curve 
is slightly concave upwards, and in the third sharply convex. 

The buoyancy curve in all cases is nearly a straight line whoso 
inclination at a particular water plane to the horizontal is equal to 
tan->AA/V; where A is the water plane area, and * the depth of the 
centre of buoyancy below the surface. The position of the meta- 
centre at an intermediate water line is obtained from the diagram 
by drawing a horizontal lino at the draught required, and squaring 



up from its intersection with the 45* line to meet the curve of meta¬ 
centres. 

With these curves are associated (though usually drawn separately) 
two others known as the curves of IHsplacement and of Tom per inch 
and expressed by AA and BB respectively in the above figures. 
Ttese have the mean draught of water as absdssa (vertical), and 
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the displacement in tons and tiie number of tons i^uiied to increase 
the mean dianght by i in., respectively, as ordinates (horisontal). 
The ordinate osme curve of displacement at any water line is clearly 
proportional to the area of the curve of tons per inch up to that 
1 water line. * 

The properties of the metaeentric stability at small angles are 
used when determining the vertical position of the centre of gravity 
of a ship by an " inclining experiment"; this gives a 
laelmag on the calculations for this position made in the 

initial stages of the design, and enables the stability of 
■ the completed ship in any condition to be ascertained 
with great accuracy. 

The experiment la made in the following manner 
Let fig. 6 represent the transverse section of a ship; let w, te bo 
two weights on deck at the positions P, Q, chosen as tar apart trans¬ 
versely as convenient; and let G be the combined centre of gravity 

of ship and weights. 
When the weight at P 
M is moved across the deck 

1. “Ct* 1 .1 to Q', the centre of 

***"“^^1 Q gravity of the whole 

^ J... \ ^ moves from G to some 

M! ! _ 1 -I'l m. jiointG' so tliat GG' is 

I \ ! parallel to PQ' (assumed 

V|y fl\ ^ horizontal) and equal to 

"A L* hw/W where h is the dis- 

5 . \q* __tance moved tlirough by 

W _ JL —L p, and W is the total dis- 

y^i ^_I placement. The ship in 

\ consequence heels to a 

\ small angle S, the new 

_ IB* vertical through G pass- 

V “ / ing through the meta- 

/ centre M: also GM- 

GG'cot S = Ahi/W cot S, 

• ----— the metaeentric height 

b^g thereby determined 
and the position of G then 
Fig. 6. found from the meta- 

centric diagram. In prac¬ 
tice 0 is observed by means of plumb bobs or a short period pen¬ 
dulum recording angles on a cylinder; * the weight ui at P, which is 
chosen so as to give a heel of from 3° to j°, is divided into several 
portions moved separately to Q'. The weight at Q' is replaced at 
P, the angle heeled through again observed; and the weight at Q 
similarly moved to P' where P'Q —A=PQ', and the angle observed; 
GM is then taken as the mean of the various evaluations. 

In the case of small transverse inclinations it has been assumed 
that the vertical through the upright and the inclined ixisitions of the 
centre of buoyancy intersect, or, which is the same thing, 
that the centre of buoyancy remains in the same trana- 
ellBatlont. ,, inclined. This assumption 

is not generally correct for large transverse inclinations, but is 
nevertheless usuall y made in practice, being sufficiently accurate 

for the purpose of esti¬ 
mating the righting 
moments and ranges of 
stability of different 
slops, calculated under 
the same conventional 
system; this is all 
that IS necessary for 
practical purposes. 

With this assump¬ 
tion, there will always 
be a point of inter¬ 
section (M' in fig. 7) of 
the verticals through 
the upright and in¬ 
clined centres of buoy- 
FlO. y. ancy; and the righting 

. lever is, as before, 

GZ=GM' sin $. In this case, however, there is no simple forniula 
lot BM' as there is for BM in the limiting case where 0 is infini¬ 
tesimal ; and other methods of calculation are nece^ry. 

The development of this part of the subject was due origii^ly to 
Atwood, who in the Philosophical Transactions of 1796 ^“ 7 ?®. 
advanced reasons for differing from the metaeentric method which 
was pubUshed by Bouguer in his TraiU du «amre in 17^. 
AtwoSd's treatment of stabiUty 

modes of calculation adopted in England until about twenty years 
a£o) was as follows:— 

Let WL, WX' (fig. 7) be respectively th e water lines of a ihip when 

> Such an instrument is described by Froude for recording the 
'• relative ” inclinarion of a ship amongst waves, TransacUms of 
JnsUtntion of Nm>al Architects 1873, p. 179., The 
should have sufficient weight and the arm cairymg the pen My 
S about 4 ft. long. If the cyUnder be fitted with a clock ^rding 
the time the natural period of the ship will also be obtained. 


upright and inclined at an angle *, S their point of intnaection; 
B and B' the centres of buoyancy, g, and f, the centres of gravity « 
the equal wedges WSW', L^L, and A, the feet of the perpendicu¬ 
lars from g„ g, on the inclined water line. Draw CZ, BR parcel 
to W”#.', meeting the vertical through B' in Z and R. 

The righting lever is GZ as before; if V be the volume of displace¬ 
ment, and V that of either wedge, then 

VxBR:«lix*,», 

also 

GZ^BR-BGsing; 
whence the righting moment or 

W X GZ» wl" BGsin 9 ^ 

I Tlxis is termed Atwood’a formula. SinceBG, V and Wareusu^ly 


convenient method of obtaining this moment was introducod by 
F. K. Barnes and pubUshed in Irans. Inst, M.A. (iH6i). The 
steps in ttiis method were as ioUows: (a) assume a series of trial 
water lines at equal angular intervals radiating from S' the inter* 
section of tho upright water line with the middle line plane; {b) 
calculate the volumes of the various immersed and emerged trial 
wedges by radial integration, using the formula 
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where r, p are the polar co-ordinates of the ship’s side, measured 
from S' as origin, and dx an element of length; (r) estimate the 
moment of transference of the same wedges parallel to the particular 
trial water line by the formula 

V X h^h^ - iJJ cos ( 0 - p)dit'jr’di, 

adding together the moments for both sides of the sliip ; and (d) add 
or subtract a parallel layer at the desired inchnation to bring the result 
to the correct displacement. The true water line at any angle is 
obtained by dividing the difference of volume of the two wedges by 
the area of the water plane (equal to Jrd.r, lor both sides) and setting 
off the quotient as a distance above or below the assumed water line 
according us the emerged wedge is greater or less tlian the immersed 
wedge. The effect of this " layer correction " on the moment of 
transference is tlien allowed. , 

The righting moment and the value of GZ are thus determined 
for the displacement under consideration at any required angle of 
heel. , ,, 

A different method of obtaining the righting moments of ships at 
large angles of inclination iias prevailed m France, Uie standard 
investigation on the subject being that of M. Reech first published in 
his memoir on the " Construction of Metaeentric Evolutes for a Vessel 
under different Condi¬ 
tions of Lading" (1864). 

The principle of his 
method is dependent 
on the following geo¬ 
metrical properties:— 

Let B’, B^(fig. 8) be 
the centres of buoy¬ 
ancy corresponding to 
two water lines W'L', 

W'L' inclined at angles 
0,0 + d0, to the original 
upright water line WL, 

M hning small: and let 
j, be the centres of 
gravity of the equal 
wedges W'TW*, L'JL*. 

The moment of either 
wedge about the line 
gig, is zero, and the 
moments oi W'L'A and Fio. 8. 

of W'L'A about g,g, 

are therefore equal; since these volumes arc also equal, the per¬ 
pendicular distances of B' and B' from g,g, are equal, or B B is 

^*TSe*projec§on on the plane of inclination of the locus of the centre 
of buoyancy for varying inclinations with constant displacement is 
termed the curve of buoyancy, a portion BB'B' of which is shown m 
the figure. On diminishing the angle d 0 indefinitely so that B 
approaches B' to oc^ncideoce, the line B'B* becomes, m the Umit, 
the tangent to the curve BB'B', and g,g, coincides with tte wato 
line W'L': hence the tangent to the curve of buoyancy is parallel 

to the water line. xi 1 

Again, if the normals to the curve at B', B' (which are the yerticata 
corresponding to the.se positions of the centre of buoyancy) intersect 
at M', and those at B', B" (adjacent to B') at M', and so on, a curve 
may be passed through M', M'', . . . , commencing at M, the meta- 
centre. This curve, which is the evohite of the curve of buoyancy, 
is known at the metaetniric curve, and its properties were first 
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invMtifalMl by Bougan in bit TrmU du Navirt. The point) 
U'U',.. . on the curve ai« now termed pro-fiatacmlrts. 

U f repreecnt the leoMb oi the oomuil BH' or the ndius of 
curvature of the curve of buoraocy at an angle 6 , ibeo i>.de=-ds the 
length oi an element of arc of the B curve. In tfc limit when dS is 

indefinitely small, Using Cartesian co-ordinates with B as 

a(f . 

origin and "Bs, as horizoatal and vertica! axes, 
we have— 

S=d|sin»=:psinS; .... (2) 

whence 

y=jj^ (). cos t.d 9 ', *- 

and the righting lever GZ = y cos S + is - BG) sin $. 

The radius p is (as for the upright position) equal to the moment 
of inertia of the corresponding water-plane about a longitudinal 
axis through its centre of gravity divided by the volume of dis¬ 
placement ; the integration may be directly performed in the 
case of Ixidics of simple geometrical form, while a convenient 
method of approximation such as Simpson’s Rules is employed 
with vessels of the usual ship-shaped type. As an example m the 
case of a box, or a ship with upright sides in the neighbourhood of the 
water-line, if BG - a and BM = p„, then p = p„ scc> 9 ; 
whence 

y = j^p cos e.dS-p„ tan », 

r= jp sin e.de= Jft)tan“«, 
and 

GZ = (gg - a) sin 9 + tan* sin 9 ; 

which relations will also hold for a prismatic vessel of parabolic 
section. It is interesting to note that in these cases if the stability 
for infinitely small inclinations is neutral, i.e. if pn=a, the vessel is 
stable for small finite inclinations, the righting lever var3ring ap¬ 
proximately as the cube of the angle of heel. 

The application of the preceding formulae to actual ships is trouble¬ 
some and laborious on account of the necessity for finding by trial 
tlie positions of the inclined water-lines which cut off a constant 
volume of displacement. To avoid this difficulty the process was 
modified by Rcech and Risbec in the following manner:—Multiply 
equations (l) and (2) by V.dO, V being the volume of displacement; 
wo then have— 

d(Vy) = I cos $.dd, . . . . (3) 

d(Vr) - 1 sin 9 .de .(4) 

where I is the moment of inertia of the inclined water-line about a 
longitudinal axis passing through its centre of gravity. These 
forpiulae have been obtained on the supposition that the volume V 
is constant while 9 is varying ; but by regarding the above equa¬ 
tions as representing the moments of transference horizontally and 
vertically due to the wedges, it is evident that V may be allowed 
to vary in any manner provided that the moment of inertia I is 
taken atiout the longitudinal axis passing through the intersection 
of consecutive water-Unes. In particular the water-lines may all be 
drawn through the p<nnt of intersection of the upright water-line 
with the middle line, and the momenta oi inertia are then equal to 
J/r*ifz for both sides of the ship, r being the half-breadth along the 
inclined water-line ; the increase in volume is the difference between 
the quantity Jdffjr'd* for the two sides of the ship. 

If V., Vg be the volumes of displacement at angles a and „ re¬ 
spectively, 

... ( 5 ) 

and substituting in (3) and (4) and integrating, 

• • • w 

On eliminating V. in (3), (6) and (7), y and z can be found. 

This is repeated at different draughts, and thus V., y and t are 
determined at a number oi dranghts at the same angle, enabling 
carves of y and s to be drawn at various constant angles with V for 
an abscissa ; from these, curves may be obtained for y and f with the 
angle a as abscissa for various constant displacements; GZ being 
equal to 

y cos « 4-(s-a) sin a. 

^om the foregoing it is evident that the elements of transverse 
stability, including the co-ordinates of the eentreof buoyancy, position 
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I of pro-metacentre, values of t^hting lever and righting moment, 
depend on two variable quantibes—tte displacement and the ande 
of heel The righting lever GZ is in England selected 
as the most useful criterion of the stability, and, after 
’being evaluated for the various conditions, is plotted 
in a form of curves — (a) for various constant dUmlacements on ' 
an abscissa of angle of inclination, (fi) for a number of constant 



Fig. 9.—Cross Curves of Stability of a Battleship. 

angles on an abscis.sa of displacement. These are known as curves of 
slability and cross cunies of slabiMy respectively; either of these can 
be readily constructed when the other has been obtained; which 
process is utiUzed in the method now almost universally adopted for 
obtaining GZ at large angles of inclination, a full description being 
given in papers by Merrificld and Amsler in Trans. I.N.A. (1880 
and 1884). The procedure is as follows: 

1. The substitution of calculations at constant angle for those at 
constant volume. A number of water-lines at inclinations having a 
constant angular interval (generally 15°) are drawn passing through 
the intersection S’ of the load water-line with the middle line on the 
body plan. Other water-lines are set off parallel to these at fixed 
distances above or below the original water-hne passing through S'. 

2. The volumes of displacement and the moments about an axis 
through S' perpendicular to the water-line are determined for each 
draught and inclination by means of the Amsler-Laffon mtegrator, 



the pointer of this instrument being taken in turn round the im¬ 
mersed part of each section. 

3. On dividing the moments by the corresponding volumes, the 
perpendicular distance of the centre of bumaiicy from the vertical 
throi^h S' is obtained, i.e. the value of GZ, assuming G and S' to 
coincide. 

4. For each angle in turn “ cross curves ’’ of GZ are drawn on a 
bare of displacement. 
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5. From the crass ... ..s, curves of stahiUtjr on a base of angle of 
inclinatiatt can be constructed for any required displacenrent 
allowance being ^nade for the position of G by adding to, or sub¬ 
tracting from, each ordinate, the quantity GS' sin a accordiM as G is 
below or above S'. 

• A typical set of cros.<i curves of stability for a battleship of about 
18,000 1 <^ displacement is shown in fig. 9. It will be observed that 
the ^hting levers decrease with an increase of displacement; and 
this is a general characteilstic of the cross curves for ships of ordinaiy 



The slope of the stabili^ curve for small angles, the maximun 
righting lever with the angw at which it occurs, and the ra^ or 
the indination at whidi the stability vanishes are of particular 
interest, inasmuch as tte curve depends piincipaUy on these fintuira; 
emd tbeseflect on them, particulars of variation of freeboard, breadth 
and position of centre of gravity, is cofisidered below. 

The stability curve AA (fig. is) is dmwn for a box-shaped yesrel 
of draught 10 ft., freeboard 10 ft. and beam 30 ft.; with C.G. in the 
water-plane. The curves EE, FF, GG are (uawn for the ^ 
same vessel, but with frecboanl altered to rati, 7) and 3 ft. .—-—. 
remectively; it will be observed that freeboeud has no 
influence on the stability at small angles, but has a marked effect on 
the range and maximum righti^ lever. An Increase of freeboard is 
generally accompanied by a rise in the position of the centre of 
gravity ; this is not included in the curves, but would actually reduce 



Dttp Condition shewn . 

'Normal - 

Light - - 

Fig. It.—Curves of Stability of a Merchant Vcssi'l. 

form. The additional weights that constitute the diflerenre lietween 
light and deep load (i.e. cargo, coal, stores and water) are generally 
placed low down, and thus the position of the centre of gravity is 
usually lower when loaded than when light, causing an increase of 
stability which frequently more than compensates for the loss of 
stability indicated by the cross curves. 

The stability curves for the same vessel arc reproduced in fig. 10. 
It is customary in warships to draw separate curves for three wn- 
ditions; («) normal load, i.e. fully equipiied with bunkers about half 
lull, and reserve feed tanks empty; (b) deep load with all bunkers 
and tanks full; (<) light with all coal, water (except in boilers), 
ammunition, provisions and consumable stores removed. 

The curves for a cargo or passenger ship are generally drawn for 
the condition when hght, when fwlly laden with passengers or with a 



homogeneous cargo, and sometimes for an intermediate condition; 

typical curves are given in fig. II. 

Stability curves are obtained on the assumptions 
I. That all openings in the upper deck, forecastle and 
any) arc covered in and made watertight; and the buoyancy of any 
erections above thes^* decks is generally neglecte . j_-i, 

". That tte side of the ship is intact un to the upper deck, all 
side scuttles, porta or other openings tang e osed. 

3. That all weights in the ship are absolutely fi“d- 

4. That no chMges of trim occur durmg the inclination. 

L K^e cS^curves are drawn (a) with fo^Mtle and wp 
intact, (li) with these thrown own to the sea, the latter conrUtion 
being more commonly considered. 


AMki or Ihclisstion 

Fig. 13.—Curves of Stability of " Monarch " and “ Captain." 

the stability to some extent. The effect of freelmard on the range and 
on tlie safety of ships is also illustrated hy a compan.son Ix-tween the 
curves of stability (fig. 11) of the armoured turret ships " Monarch ’’ 
and " Captain," the latter of which was lost at sea 111 1870. These 
vessels were similar in construction and dimensions excejit that the 
freeboard of the " Monarch " was 14' o' and that of the " Captain 
o' (>'; the smaller freeboard of the “ Cajitoin " was associated 
with a slightly lower position of the centre of gravity and a greater 
mctacentric height. The stability curve of the " Captain" in 
consequence rises rather more steeply than that of the " Monarch 
up to alxiiit 14° when tlic deck edge is immersed ; the righting lever 
then rapidly declines, and vanishes at 54]“, in contrast to the 
" Monarch's," where the maximum righting lever is doublM and 
ninec.' augmented tiroes by the additional freclioard. For the 
influence of the range in enabling a ship to withstand a suddenly 

applied force see “ Pvnamical Stability." .. . .4 .. 

Again, for the box .shaped vessel previously considered, if the 
breadth is modified successively from 30 ft. to 35 ..*.^ other 

features remaining unaUert‘d. the curves of sti^ihty then ^ 

obtained are represented by BB, CC and Dl.) m ng.ia. It is 
seen that alteration in lieam affects princiimlly the stability 
levers at moderate angles of inclination, while at 90 inclination the 
curves all intersect. Since at small angles (m circular 



Fig. 14.—Curves of Stability of a Steam Yacht showing effect 
of variation in height of centre of gravity. 

neasure) approximately, the initial sloiw of the curve isprojiortional 
0 GM, ana the tangent to this curve at the origin can be drawn by 
etting by the value of GM as an ordinate to an angle of one radian 
57*3®) as abscissa, and joining the point to the ori{^n. (See figs, 
o and tl.) The height of the mctacentre above the centre of 
moyancy will, caeieris paribus, vary with the cube of the breadth, 
md an increase of beam will result in a larg|r increase of stabiUty at 
noderate angles. , . , ^ 

Finally the effect of an alteration In ito ytitical position of 
entre of gravity is illustrated by the thtce itab^ curves of a 
team yacht in fig. 14, where the wntre “ BiHatai 

lUCceMtvely rafaed i ft. In tbc c<Midition ewrespottoma 
o the fourth and lowest curve, the GM is negative 9 ft.) 

ind so also are the righting levers up to t 5* when the 

crosses the axis: from 15^ to about 5*“ the GZ » positive, but above 
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tbkt value it again becomea negative. In thla caae the itabOitf is 
ttiwtable at the upright position, and the ship will roll to an ai^ 
iy on eiriier side where the equilibrium is stable. This peculiarity is 
not uncommon In metebant steamers at light draught. Ample 
stability at large angles and good range is proiWcd in such Cases by 
high freeboard; but, apart from any considerations of safety, 
water ballast is used to lower the centre of gravity to a sufficient 
extent to avoid excessive tenderness. 

The properties of the loci of centres of buoyancy and of pto- 
metacentres were fully investigated by Dupin in 1822, including also 
_ the surfaces into which these carves develop when admit- 

( ^“8 inclinations about transverse and " skew " axes. It 

** jjjjQ rilown that the tangent to the curve of buoyancy 

pnrtrun. ^ point is parallel to the corresponding watet'line; 
and assuming that the ship is only free to turn in a ;^nc perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of inclination, the positions of equilibrium are 
found by drawing from the centre of gravity all possible normals 
to the buoyancy curve, or equally, all possible tangents to its evolute, 
the metacentric enrve, since the condition to be satisfied is, that the 
centres of gravity and buoyancy shall lie in the same vertical. Again, 
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cleamesB in fig. 16.1 It will be seen that the metacentric curve 
contains eight cusps, M,, Ms, ... hi). Assuming the ship to heel 
to starboard, H| corresponds to the upright position, M, to the 
immersion of the starboard topsides and emersion of the port bilge; 



when the curve of statical stability crosses the axis, making an acute 
positive angle as at P in fig. 14, the values of GZ on either side of 
P are such as to tend to move the ship towards the position at P, 
and the equilibrium at P is stable. Similarly, when the curve 
croxses the axis “ negatively," as at tlie origin and Q, the equi¬ 
librium is unstable. Since the angle of intersection cannot be cither 
positive or negative twice in succession, on considering rotation in 
one direction only, it follows that positions of stable and unstable 
equilibrium occur alternately and the total number of positions of 
equilibrium is even. 

The radius of curvature of the curve of buoyancy is equal to I/V, 
and is always positive. The curve, therefore, has no re-entrant parts 
or cusps, is continuous and has no sudden changes in direction; 
parallel tangents (or normals) can be drawn through two points only 
(corresponding to inclinations separated by 180°), which property is 
shared by its evolute, the metacentric curve. On the other hand, 
the moment of inertii^I varies continuously with the inclination, 
attaining maximum' aad minimum values alternately; and the 
metacentric curve, thhtenrei contains a scries of cusps correspond¬ 
ing to the valq|NI <ef I V^n dI»o, which will generally occur at 
positions of rtantetW (s.g. at o* and 180°). near the angles at 
which the decltedjietU immersed or emerged, and at about 90° 
and tyo*. 

The curves of buoysmey and flotation and the metacentric curve 
for H.M. troopship “ Senpis " are shown with reference to the 
section of the ship in fig. 15, and on an enlarged scale for greater 


5 nodes, of which P and Q arc on the middle line. By means of 
those curves, the efiect of a rise or fall in the position of the ship's 
centre of gravity can readily be traced. The positions of equilibrium 
correspond to the normals that can be drawn from G to the buoy¬ 
ancy curve, or equally to the tangents drawn to its evolute the meta¬ 
centric curve. For stable equilibrium G lies below M,».«. generally 
between B and M; and for unstable equilibrium, similarly, B i.s 
between G and M. In the ship under consideration, G, was the actual 
centre of gravity, and GjM, corresponds to the upright position of 
stable equilibrium. As the vessel heels over, equilibrium (this time un¬ 
stable) is again reached at about 90°, and a third position (stable) is 
obtained when the vessel is bottom up, G,Mj being then the meta¬ 
centric height. A fourth (unstable) position is obtained at about 
270°, after which the original 
Ijosition G,M| is reached, the 
vessel having turned completely 
round. For this position of G, 
therefore, there are lour positions 
of equilibrium, two of which are 
stable and two unstable; and 
this is also true for all positions 
of G between M, and M,. 

If G lies at G, between M^, and 
the point P, there arc six positions 
of equilibrium, alternately stable 
and unstable. If G is below P as 
at G„ there are two positions of 
equilibrium of which the upright 
only is stable. A sclf-ngliting 
Ule-boat exactly corresponds to 
this condition, the vessel being 
capable of resting only in the 
original upright position. If G is 
above Q, on the other hand, as at 
G„ tliere are again only two 
positions of equilibrium, the vcs,sel 
being unstable when upright. If 
G is at G| there are again six 
positions of equilibrium ; the up¬ 
right position is unstable, but a 
stable position is reached at a 
certain angle on either side. This 
phase is often realised in merchant 
ships when hght. as already stated 
(viiU fig. 14). When G is exactly 
upon one of the branches of the 
metacentric curve, the equilibrium 
is neutral; if it is at M, the ship is 
stable for finite inclinations, and 
if at Q unstable; similarly for M, 
(except that the neutral state 
is then reached at iBo”) and 
for P. 

In all the above cases it will be 
observed that tlie positions of 
stable and unstable equilibrium 
are equ^ in number and occur 
alternately. There are two exceptions;— 

1. When the moment of inertia of the water plane changes abruptly 
so that the B curve receives a sudden change of curvature. This is 
possible with bodies of pecuhar geometrical forms, and two positions 
of M then correspond to one position of the body ; if G hes between 
them, tlie equilibrium is stable for inclinations in one direction and 
unstable for those in the opposite direction, and is then termed 
" mixed." 

2. When the equilibrium is neutral, this condition may be re¬ 
garded as the coincidence of two or more positions of equilibrium 
alternately stable and unstable. The ship may then De either 
stable, unstable or neutral for finite inclinations; in exceptional 
cases she may be stable in one direction and unstable in the other, 
resembling to some extent the condition of '' ^xed equilibrium.’’ 

Another curve whose properties were originally investigated by 
Pupin is the curve of ffofatton FiF-F| . . . (fig. 15). which r® the 
envelope of all the possible water-lines for the ship when incUned 
transversely at constant displacement. Since, as previously shovm, 
consecutive water-planes intersect on a line passing through their 

' The curves of buoyancy and flotation and the metacenWe 
curve for various forms, including that of H.M,S, “Serapi^ 
were obtained by practical investigation by the writer in 1871. The 
results showed that Dupin's investigations, which were apparentiy 
purely theoretical, had not fully diseloeed certain features of the 
curves, such as the cusps, &c. 



THS0SEt1Ci4L] , 

ccntve of Mit isteiiMdT.tlie centnof ilotatioti^ tlie curve 

of flotetaon ^ te Hie loan of the prajectiant of the oentiet of 
fiotatioo on (fte flaae of -tiie figure, which curve touchet ench water* 

line. 

^ From coaaidcratiiio of the dope of a sfaie’s aide around the peri- 
pliery of a water*!ine, ISupin obtained the following expremioa for 
()', the radius of curvature of the curve of fiotation, 

, fy* tan a. is i .... 

* “arera watw-^i 

where di is an element of the perimeter, a the inclination of the ship’s 
side to the vertical, and y its distance from the longitudinal aais 
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giving Leclert’s first expression; idso, since f= 

' _ » • dv=#+v|jw/>', 

which is Leclcrt's second expression for /• 

The value of p' at the upright can be obtained from tlie 
metacentric diagram by the idUowing simple construction. Let 
M and B be the metacentre and the centre of buoyancy for a 
water-line \VL on the metacentric diagram (fig. i8); draw the 
tangent to the B curve meeting WL at y, and through Q draw OR 
to meet MB and parallel to toe tangent to the M curve at m. 

Let and areaof water-line be .\. Then 

V V 

PQ«*oot#=*^»^; 

also 

MR » BM - (BP + PR)» s - ^(tan »+tan #). 

If D be the draught, 
tan S + tan ^ 

whence 

MR=g + V^v=/; 

the curve of flota¬ 
tion being concave 
upwards if R is 
below M. 

For moderate in¬ 
clinations from the 
upright, the buoy¬ 
ancy of the added 
UyeV due to a small 
additional submer¬ 
sion will act through 
the centre of curva¬ 
ture of the curve 
of flotation; this 
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jmint may be regarded as that at which any 
additional weight will, on being placed on a 
ship, cause no difference to the values of the 
righting moment ut moderate angles of inclina¬ 
tion. Tlie curve of flotation, therefore, and its 
evolute bear similar relations to the increase or 
decrease of the staliility of a .ship due to altera¬ 
tion of draught, as the curves of buoyancy and 
of pro-motaceiitres do to the actual amount of 
the stability. 

The curve of flotation resembles the curve of buoyancy in that not 
more than two tangents can lie drawn to it in any given direction, but 
it differs in that its radius of curvature can become 
infinite or cliange sign. It contains a number of 

cusps determined by p' — — O. These occur in au 

ordinary sliip-shape Ixidy at positions : (i) at or near 
the angles at which the deck is immersed or emerged 
(four in number) ; niid (3) at or near the angles 00 
and 370°. There are, therefore, six cusps in the curve 

-w.. 0---— r-i - - - • i of flotation of an ordinary ship; they are shown in 

1894) a numb« of elegant geometriciU tiieorms m connexion with j, jg points F.,, F,, F4, F,, F„ F,. 

stahilitv, given by Sir A. G. Greenliill, mclude a demonstration 01 , following relations betwet'n the curves of buoy- 

Leclerts T^orem as follows (in ablireyiated form): ^ ^ ^ ! ancy and of pro-metaeentres and the curve of statical 


through the centre of flotation. M. Emile Leclert, ill a paper read j 
at the Institution of Naval Architects, 1870, proved the Muivalence I 
of the above formula to the two following, which arc known as , 
Leclcrt’s Theorem: I 

/=^(> + V^andp' = |^, j 

where I and V are respectively Uic moment of inertia of the water- ; 


Let B, B, (fig. 17) be the centres of buoyancy of a ship in two jjagpity are of interest, and enable the former 
usecutive inwned positions, and F, FiB«= correspondi^ centres i constructed wlien the latter have been 



consecutive’inclined positions, auu i-, ,, r——--y 

of flotation. Draw normals BM, B,M, 
meeting at the pro-metacentre M, and 
FC, F.C, meeting at the centre of curva¬ 
ture C. Produce FB, F,B, to meet at O ; 
join OM, MC. 

Then BM, CF and B,M, CF, arc re¬ 
spectively parallel, and ultimately also 
BB., FF,; hence the triangles MBB,, 
CFt'i are similar and 

BM BB, OB 

CF 'FF, 'oP 

so tliat O, M and C are coUinear. 

If the displacement V be now increased 
by rfV, changing B to B', and M to M', 
then since the added displacement dV may 
be supposed concentrated at F, B' wiH lie on OBF, and it may be 
shown similarly as before tliat M' lies on OC. Further, considering 
the transference of inonients, BB' x V »■ BF x tfV. 

Draw MED parallel to BF, tlicn 

dV BB' ME_M'E^ d^ . 

V ~ BF“MD"CD 
dp f'-p 


Fm. 10. 
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obtained. If GZ', GZ' (fig. ly) arc the righting levers 
corresponding to inclinations O, 9 + dt, where d) 
vanishes in the limit; B’, B', the centres of buoyancy, M the pro- 
mctacentrc; produce GZ' to meet B'M' in V. 

Then, neglisriing squares of smalt quantities, 
(j(GZ')=Z'U«M'Z'.<f«, 
if(GZ') 

or vertical distance of M' above —■ 

Also ; 

hence 

Z'B* - Z'B' = MZ' - MZ' * Z'U = GZ'.iW, 


GZ 


rf(B'Z') 
d» ' 




or / 


P ‘P 

‘P*y%, 


' i.e. the vertical dUtance (B'Z') of G over B it equal to jGZ.di, 

It follows that by diflcrentintuig tile levers of staUeal stability and 
' finding tlie slope at each ordinate the vcrtical distance of M over G is 
' obtained, and M' may be plotted by setting np tbit value fran Z' 
above GZ' drawn at the correct inclinatiun ; alio that by integrating 
i. the curve of statical stability and finding its area up to any angle, the 
vertical separation of 0 and B' is obtained, and B' may be plotted by 
' setting down this value increased by BG below Z'. 
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The work done in inclining a »hip elowly w aa to maintain a 
cowrtant diipIacemoBt (and iwid commanicatiiig any nnnecetsary 
_ , -movement or dieturbance to the water) ii given by the 

Dfraamlttl f, , 

MMatr- expreasiott / M.dt where M u the moment reauting thee 

inclinatian. Thia may be written 

WxI'GZ.i*; 


and it baa been ahown above that thia ii equal to the weight 
multiplied by the vertical aoparation ot tiie centrea of gravity and 
buoyancy. Thia ia otherwiae evident aince the work ia the aum of 
that done against the iorcea acting on the ship, via. the weight and 
the buoyancy; these are respectively equal to W x rise of G, and 
W X fall of B, giving the value W. (Z'B' - BG) as before. 

The dynamical stability of a diip at any angle is defined as the work 
done in inclining tlie ship from the upright position ; and its value 
is conveniently obtained by integrating the curve of statical stability 
as stated above. The dynamical stability can thus be calculated at 
various angles and a curve obtained, whose ordinates represent work 
done in fo^-tons. The curve of dynamical stability is drawn for a 
battleship (normal condition) in fig. lo, and ia there shown in 
relation to the curve of statical stability; it will be seen that 
the dynamical stabihty increases continuously until the righting 
moment vanishes, when It becomes a maximum. 

A formula for the dynamical stability of a ship at any angle was 
given by Canon Moseley in a paper read before the Royal Society in 
1850. Experiments on models made under hia direction at Ports¬ 
mouth Dockyard showed that the actual work in quickly inclining 
to a moderate angle agreed closely with tliat calculated in the case 
of a model of circular section ; but considerable divergence was 
obtained with a model of triangular section owing to the motion of 
the water set up, and also, probably, to the variation in displacement 
during the roll. 

The existence of large righting couples at moderate angles of 
heel is of greater importance in a sailing ship than in a steamship, 
_ since in the former it determines the amount of sail that 

can bo safely carried under known weather conditions and 

^ thereby influences the speed. A sailing ship in motion 
is subjected to me wind-pressures on the sails and the upper works 
of the ship, and to the water-pressures on the hull. When tlie ship is 
in steady motion, these forces are equal and opposite ; and, so far 
as the stability ia concerned, it ia suflicient to determine the trans¬ 
verse resultant of the wind-pressure on the sails, and its moment, 
the water-pressure on the hull affecting only the speed and leeway 
of the ship. 

The pressure on the sails depends on their form and area, their 
position, and the apparent velocity of the wind, i.e. the velocity 
relative to the ship. The pressure of the wind on tlie hull is obtain¬ 
able similarly to that on the sails, but is usually neglected as the 
heeling moment is small. Experiments have been made to determine 
the wind-pressure on plates by Dines, Langley, Eiffel, Stanton 
and others; and the results of the experiments are briefly as follows— 

The normal pressure R in pounds on a plate of area A square feet 
exposed to face normally a wind of velocity V feet per second is 
given by the formula R = KAV’, where K is a cocfiicicnt depending 
on the form and area of the plate. For a square or circular plate 
of about r sq. ft ill area K is about -ooig, corresponding to a pressure 
of I n> per sq. ft. at about 16 knots. The coefficient increases slightly 
lor larger dimensions of the plate. It has also been found that a 
departure from the square or circular form involving an increase 
in perimeter for the same area causes an increase in the mean pressure. 
An alteration from the plane to tlie concave, analogous to the 
" Iwllying ” of sails, is accompanied by a sUght increase in the 
pressure per square foot of projected area; but for any large amount 
of concavity the increase is more than counterbalanced by the 
decrease in the projected area. 

No simple law exists connecting the normal pressure on a plate 
exposed obliquely to the wind with the angle of incidence; it is 
found that the results for air,exhibit a dose agreement with those 
for water after allowing for the dlflerencc of density between the two 
fluids. At small angles of incidence up to about 10°, or even 40° 
(varying with the shape of the plateh the pressure varies directly 
as the angle; beyond this limit it is slightly diminished, afterwards 
increasing or decreasing to a value wliich is almost constant for the 
remaining angles up to and including 90°. The centre of pressure 
for oblique impact lies between the leading edge and the centre of 
gravity of the area. In a plate t ft. square, it lies 0-3 it. from the 
leading edge at 10° inclination and 0-4 ft. at 30° inclination, gradually 
approaching the centre of the {date as the angle of inclination is 
increased. A slight curving or concavity of the plate does not appear 
to have much influence on the nornw com^nent of the wind- 
pressure. 

The wind-pressure on the sails of a ship cannot be calculated with 
any degree of precision because existing information is insufficient 
to take account of (a) the variety in area and shape of the sails used ; 
(h) the dlfleient positions in which the sails may be placed relative to 
the wind and to each other ; and (c) the interference of adjacent 
sails with each Other. On the other hand, conclusions baaed on 
these experiments are of value both in assisting in an intelligent 
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appr^tion of the efiects of changes in the sail areaa, sail positions 
and m the form cd rig, and in forming a oorapaiison between the 
varions qnahtiet of apm, stability and general behaviour ot vessels 
with which experience has been obtained. 

The stability of a sailing vessel a usually estimated by assuming 
all plain sail to be placed in a fore and aft direction and to be subject 
to a norma] pressure of i tb per sq. ft., corrospcDding to a wind of 
about t6 knots. The resultant pressure of the wind is supposed to 
act through the centre of gravity of the total sail area (termed the 
csKtee 0/ effort). The resultant pressure of the water on the hull, 
which is equal and opposite to the wind-pressure, is assumed to pass 
through the centre of gravity of the area of the immersed middle line 
plane (termed the centre of lateral resistance). If A be the vertical 
distance between these points in feet, A the sail area in ^uare feet, 
and a the angle of heel, the moment causing the heel is (on these 
assumptions) 

foot-tons 

2240 

and the righting moment is approximately 
W X GM sin o. 

Hence 

A* 

“ 2240. W xGM 

The reciprocal of this quantity or 

2240. W X GM 
Ah 

is a measure of the capability of the ship to stand up under her canvas 
and is termed the power to carry satl. Its value varies with different 
sires and classes of ships and boats. It is relatively small in small 
boats and small yachts owing to the practicability of reducing the 
angle of heel by movable ballast; and a low value is also permissible 
in large yachts on account of their great range of stability. In boats 
and yachts it varies from 3 to 4 and in full-rigged sailing slups from 
15 to 20. 

The stability of sailing vessels at large angles of inclination varies 
considerably with the dass of vessel. In racing yachts and other 
completely decked sailing boats whose ratios of beam to depth and 
draught are comparatively small, initial stability is obtained by 
lowering the centre of gravity with ballast fitted on the keel, and the 
range then extends to considerably over 90°; on the other hand, a 
number of half-decked or open saiung boats immerse their gunwales 
when inclined to a moderate angle. With reference to this, Mr Dixon 
Kemp in his Yacht Architecture remarks tliat the deck edge should 
not be immersed at an angle of heel less than 20°; some small 
centre-board boats whose gunwales are awash at 12° or 15“ cause 
anxiety. With full-rigged sailing ships this angle is commonly 20° 
to 25'. 

The effect of a sudden gust of wind on a sailing ship is obtained 
by equating the work done on the ship by the gust to her dynamical 
stability ; and the angle at which this equality bolds will be the 
extreme angle of heel, assuming the ship to be onginally upright and 
at rest. Since the dynamical stability is represented by the area of 
the statical stability curve it is convenient to represent this angle 
in relation to this latter curve. Tlie effKts of tne resistance and 
inertia of the water and any change of displacement are neglected | 
the wind-pressure is assume constant during the roll, in accordance 
with the results of experiments on oblique plates (the maximum 
angle of roll being supixised less than 50°); the modification of the 
pressure due to the motion of the sail is also neglected. 

Let OPQ (fig, 20) be the curve of statical stability, the ordinates 
representing righting moments, and let the heeling couple due to the 
gust be represented by OS. If N be the extreme angle of heel, draw 
SPUR ^allel to the base, cutting the curve at P, R ; and PM, NQ 
perpendicular. The work done by the wind is the area OSUN and is 
equal to the dynamical stability of the ship or the area OPQN. 
Hence the areas OPS, PQU me equal, 
and the extreme angle of heel is deter- | 
mined by this equality. If P and Q 
lie on the initial and approximately 
straight portion of the curve, the ex¬ 
treme angle of heel ON is about twioe 
that of the steady angle OM corre- 
^nding to the strength of the gust. 

The area QUR represents the reserve 
dynamical stability when the wind is 
blowing with strength corresponding to OS; the intercepts of 
the ordinates below SPUR doing work against the force of 
the wind, leaving the segments above SPR available for absorb¬ 
ing the kinetic energy possessed by the vessel at the position of 
steady heel PM. As the strength of the gust is increased the points 
P and Q travel farther aloiv the curve until P', Q' are reached, such 
that the areas P'Q’Q, OTP' are equal; the vessel will then come 
momentarily to rest at Q' and will be in unstable equilibrium, any 
increase in the wind-pressure causing her to capsize. It follows that 
a ship sailing in a wind of sufficient strength to cause a moderate 
ai^Ie of heel equal to OM' will be on the point of capsizing if tlie 
wind should happen to drop and afterwards return uddenly with its 



Fig. 20. 
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fon^ tece. A duq^eroos, though improbable, caw in which 
* .g*”* oi wmd ^kea the just as she has completed a roll to 
wmdw^cm smularly bo mvostigated; it is louni that the sate 
angle of st^y 1^1 under this condition is considerably less than that 
^represented by OM . It thus appears that it is of ^ greatest im- 
portuoe that sailing ve^ls should possess large dynamic^ stability 
m order to provide against the risk of capsiring due to fluctuations 
in the wmd-pressure. Although the neglect of the wind and water 
resistMces in the above investigation materially modifles the 
quantitative results, the general conclusions point to the necessity 
for Buffiuent range and freeboard however l^e the righting levers 
be at small inclinations. 

The centres of effort and of lateral resistance have not the same 
longitudinal position, consequently a horisontal couple is produced 
which turns the vessel either into the wind or away from it. In the 
former condition the vessel is said to be " ardent,''and in the latter 
to be " slack." In order that a vessel may be quick in going about 
and yet not require too large a helm angle on a straight course, she 
should be slightly " ardent," f.«. the true centre of effort should be 
slightly abaft the true centre of lateral resistance. The assumed and 
true positions of these centres differ to some extent, and on making 
allowance for this it is found that in the majority of vessels possessing 
slight ardency the assumed C.E. lies slightly btfort instead of abaft 
the asgumed C.L.R. In small sailing b^ts the jioints are usually 
very near together; but in a large number of sailing ships, including 
H.M. sloops, their distance apart is about 05 L, and in yachts about 
•02 L, where L is the length. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the area of sail spread and 


the size of the ship are often connected by the coefficient ^ known 

as the Driving Power. The value for small saihng boats and for 
yachts is about too, and for full-rigged saihng ships from 80 to loo 
(including plain sail only). 

The method of estimating the righting moment of a ship when 
inclined from a position of equilibrium through a small 
iSfaal longitudinal plane is exactly analcigous to that 

J ..... used in the case of small traasverse inclination, and 
similar propositions arc true in both cases, viz. 

1. Consecutive water-lines intersect about an axis passing through 
the centre of flotation. 

2. The height of the longitudinal metacentre M above the centre 
of buoyancy is equal to the moment of inertia about this axis divided 
by the volume of displacement of the ship. 

3. The righting moment at any small angle of inclination 8 (circular 
measure) is equal to 


W.GM.e. 


with BG, and the momeiit to change trim t in. In fooMons is iwariy 
equal to 

WxBU Wxl I 
, a ia xC "‘ia*H irV"gaot,’ 

which is approximately constant for moderate variations of draught. 

If a weight of moderate amount w tons be placed at a distance of a 
feet abaft the ctnlrr of flotation F. the bodily sinkage in inches is 
w 

the moment changing trim by the stern is cm foot^tons. a^d the 


change of trim is therefore where T is the "tons per inch" and 

M the moment to change trim x in. If 6 be the distance of F abaft the 
middle of length, the draughts forwanl and aft are increased rcspcc- 
lively by yr_. 

VT M ~2L ) 

■■ -L-af.x 




M tL 




inches. 


A ship provided with water-tight <»mpairtments is liable to have 
water admitted into any of them on account of damage , 
received, or may require to carry water or other fluid in 
bulk as ballast or catgo. The effect of this addition on the ^ ^ 

draught and the stability is therefore of interest^ There «!••• 
are three cases . - - 

1. When the water completely fills a compartment; 

2. When the water partially fills a compartment np to the level of 
the water-line, rcmaiiung in free communication witli the sea; and 

3. When a compartment is partially filled with water without any 
communication with the sea. 

In tlic first case the water is regarde<l as a weight addeil to the idiip; 
the mean sinkagt^ is obtained from the displacement curve, the 
change of trim from tlie " moment to change trim," and the angle of 
heel from the metacentric diagram, or (for large angles) th«* cross 
curves. In general, if the compartment nlled is low in the ship, the 
stability is increased ; if high, it is diminished. 

In the second case, as.sume in the first place the compartment to be 
amidsliips, so that no heel or change of trim occurs, and to be 
moderate in size, so that the sinkage is moderate in amount. 

Let ABCD (fig. 22) be such a compartment bounded by water¬ 
tight bulkheads sufficiently high to prevent water reaching adjoining 



In fig. 21 let WL be the water-line corresponding to the positions 
Cf and B, and conceive a longitudinal movement of a portion of 



the weights in the ship causing G to move liorisontally to G^ 
Tf G' Ik abaft G the ship will alter trim by the stern until B 
moves to B' vertically beneath G' and the water - line changes 
to W'L', intersecting WL at the centre of flotation F. 

If L be the lengSi of the ship between the draught marks, the 
change of trim (WW'-fLL') is equal to L .8, and the moment changing 
trim is W. GG' or W. GM. 8; the change of trim in inches (other 
linear dimensions being in feet) is therefore 


WxGG' 


WxGM 

12 C~' 


The change of trim due to any horizontal movement of weights is 
therefore equal to the moment of the shift of weight divided by the 

w xGM 
~12 xL 


whichis the moment required tochange trim one inch. Since the longi¬ 
tudinal moment of inertia of the wate^lane includes the cube of the 
long& as a factor, the longitudinal EM is usually large compared 


Fig. 22. 

compartments. Let the water-lines be WEFL, W'GHL', before and 
after bilging ; let A, a be the area of the whole water-plane WEFL 
and of the portion EF within the compartment respectively, in square 
feet; and let v be the volume contained in EBCE diniimi^cd by the 
volume of any solid cargo in the compartment. The bnoyancy is 
reduced by an amount v by bilging, and the amount added throui|h 
sinking must be equal to the amount so lost. If x bo the sinkage m 
feet, then 

»^x(A -a), ’ 

so that the mean sinkage is equal to the buoyancy lost divided by 
the area of the intact water-plane. In the event of the com- 
liartment being so situated as to cause heel and change of trim, 
the mean sinkage is ffist determined as above, and the effect of 
heel and change of trim superposed. 

To obtain heel produced, the position of the centre of flotation 
for the intact portion of the water-plane is found, and thence the 
vertical and horizontal positions of the new centre of baovucy are 
deduced by taking account of the buoyancy lost through bilging, and 
then regained by the layer between tlie two water-planes. The 
moment of inertia of tlie intact water-plane is found about an axis 
through tlie new centre of flotation and thence the height of the new 
metacentre M' determined. The heel 8 (assumed small) is found by 
equating the horizontal shift of B to sin 8 x the vertical distance <u 
M' above G, both being equal to the moment causing heel divided 
by the displacement. In a similar manner the change of trim fs 
oDtaiited. If the compartment bilged is large so that considerable 
changes in its area and that of the ship at the water-Une resnlt, 
the sinkage and alteration in stability are found by a tentative 
process, closer approximations to the final water-line being succes¬ 
sively made. 

An investigation of the stability when bilged at or near the water¬ 
line is of special importance in warships owing to tiieir UabiHty to 
damage by gunfire in action, with the consequent opening up of a 
large number of compartments to the sea. Calculations are made of 
the sinkage and stability when the unarmoured or lightly armoured 
parts of the ship are completely riddled; the sta^ty riioilld be 
sufficient to provide for this contingency. 

The third case, where the ship is intact but has compartments 
partially filled with water or other UquM, is of frequent occurrence. 
Ihu^cal fllustrations occur in connexion with the filUng and 
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em^t3HM a< watar-baUut and oU*fael tank*, and particniarly in the 

case of enips fitted to cany large quantities of oil in bulk. 

I-ct fig. *3 represent the section of a vessel fitted with a tank 
PQBS partly luU of water. Let WI* al be the jpright water-lines 



of the vessel and tank, G tho centre of gravity of the vessel and 
water combined, B the centre of buoyancy of the vessel, and b tlie 
oontre ol gravity of the water. 

As the ship is inclined successively through angles g,, . . . 

the centre of buoyancy B moves along the curve of buoyancy to B„ 
B.,.. . the normals at which arc tangential to the metacentne curve 
Mt M],.. ■ those at small angles passutg through the metacentre M. Tf 
the water in the tank could bo kept from moving as the inclination 
proceeded, G woul<i be fixed in the ship, and the righting levers would 
be GZt, G7^ ... those at small angles being eiiual to GM sin 8. 
Actually, il tho inclination be slowly pertormed, tho water-level in 
the tank changes successively to uj,f|, . .. maintaining a level 
surface at all times ; its centre of gravity moves to ij, ... thereby 
causing a corresponding alteration m the combined centre of gravity 
i;. Drawing br,, br,,.. . perpendicular to the verticals through 
f)|, . . . and calling w, W the weights of the water and of tire water 
ami ship combined, then at the angle 8^ the line of action of the 
weight of the water w has moved through a distance br^ and the 
righting moment of tlie ship is diminisliod by on amount w x br,,. 
It is evident tliat the movement of the ceotre of gravity of the water 
in tho tank is the same as would be tiie movement of tho C.B. of a 
ship having tho same form as the tank and water-lines correspond¬ 
ing to wl, 10^1, w^f, &c. The values of the levera br,, br, ... can 
therefore be obtained by a prooeas similar to that used for 
(Staining the righting levers of the ship; cross curves and thence 
onltnary ntabltity curves being drawn tor various lieights ol water 
and inclinations. II be a small angle of inclination, the line of 
action of the weight b,m will be such as to pass through tlic iiieta- 
cuntro iH Gorreigionduig to thu water-lme wl, and determined by tlie 


formula hm - where i is the moment of inertia of the water-plane wt 


about a longitudinal axis through its centre of gravity and v the 
volume of water contained. The moving weight tt> at b may there- 
fere be replaced by an e<inal weight fixed at»«, which is the virtual 
centre of gravity of the water; and the centre of gravity G of ship 
and water is likmvise raised to a virtual position G' when- 


GG'- 


IV 

W 


.bnf 


VI t_ 

Vv^’V 


If the tank contain a fluid ol specific gravity /> tho virtual rise of the 

centre of gravity is The loss of stability at small angles due to 

the mefaUity oi ttw water is thus indepcqilent of the quantity in the 
tank, but is proportional to the moment of iuerUa of its tree surface. 
It is pouibla for a small quantity of water with an extensive free 
suEfaoe to render a ship unstable in the upright condition j the angle 
to which this large loss of atatukty extends depends, however, on 
the quantity oi water in the tank, fur the extent of the sideways 
movement oi the centre of gravity G of ship and water is mioute if 
tho tnalr be either nearly empty or ncaiiy lull, and the loss oi stability 
at all angles above a small amount will than be inappreciable; the 
loss at moderate angles is usually a maximum when the tanks are 
about half full. 

The nssumption made above, viz. that the ship is incUned so 
gradually as to maintain a level water surface in the tank, is by no 
means in accordance with the actual circumstances during rolling ; 
waves are then net up in the water, causing it to wash from side to 
side, so that the loss of stability may be cither more or less than the 


amount calculated. To avoid danger «i oapsixing in still water, 
large tanks in a ship are filled or emptied in succeasioa as far as 
possibla. so that not mors than one or two an partiy.fuU at the .same 
time. Water-tight longitudinal partitioiis are also fitted in wide 
tanks in order to reduce the moment of inertia of the free surface. 
On the other hand tanks, pa^y filled with water, have been fitted* 
and found eSective in certain sbira in order to reduce the ndling 
oscUlatkins among waves. (See § KOLUNU.) 

Hitherto the stability oi a ship has been considered only with 
raietence to inclinations about either 31 longitudinal or transverse 
axia. These are the only caaes which it is necessary to mtMUtitr 
deal with in practice for the purpose of ascertaining the 
probable qualities as regards stability oi a vesati by 
comparing the elemente oi its stability m the design stage 
with those of existing ships whose qualiticB have been tested by 
experience. For the exact theoretical consideration of the stability 
oi a ship or any floating body, liowever, it is necessary to take 
account ol the true line of the action oi the buoyancy and not merely 
oi its proiectioD on tbe plane oi inclination. Ttie development oi this 
part & ue subject has largely been due to M. Dupitt in bis Mimotn 
dt la stabiliU dts corps tlottants and to M. Cuyou m his Jhcorie du 
nature. It a ship is inclined in all possible positions, keeping the 
displacement constant, the locus of the centre of buoyancy is a 
closed surface which is known as the surface oi buoyancy; the curve 
oi buoyancy for two-dimenaioual inclinations living tlie projection 
on the plane of rotation of the corre.sponding points on the suHaee of 
hnoyancy. Similarly the envelope ol all the water-planes is defined 
as the surface of flotation. The stability of a ship in all txisitions is 
known when (a) the forms and dimensions ol the surface of buoyancy, 
and ( 4 ) the position of the centre of gravity relative to it, have been 
obtained; the former depends entirely on the geometrical form 
of the ship and on the constant volume of displacement assumed, 
and the latter has reference only to tlie arrangement and magni¬ 
tude of the comiionent weights of the structure and lading. For an 
infinitesimal inclination tlie line joining the centres of buoyancy when 
upright and inclined is parallel to the water-plane, and th'- tangent 
plane to the surface of buoyancy is therefore parallel to the water- 
plane, f.e. it is horisontal, and the normal to the surface is vertical, 
if the initial position is one ot equilibrium, the centre of gravity must 
lie on the normal. To determine the effect of a small disturbanci- 
from the position of ei|iiilibrium, it is necessary, as in the particular 
inclinations already considered, to find the line of action ol the 
buoyancy lor adjacent positions,».». to trace the normals to tbe sur¬ 
face of buoyancy. Consecutive normals to this surface will not, in 
general, intersect; but. from the properties of curvature of surlaces, 
there are two particular directions of inclination for which adjacent 
normals to the surface will 
intersect the original nor¬ 
mal. these directions being 
perpendicular to one 
another and parallel to the 
principal axes ol the indi- 
catrixof thesurface of buoy- 
unry. 

If fig. 23 be a plan of the 
water-plane, ().i‘ the axis ot 
inclination passing through 


\ 

\ 

•i \ 

• •' 
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Fig. 2.(. 


and 


O the centre of flotation, Oy' and O; perpendicular axes in and at 
right angles to the plane of flotation, then, from a consideration ol 
the wedges of immersion and emersion for a small inchnation 8, the 
travel ol the centre of buoyancy B becomes : — 

^ j J '' -do'. dy' (or BB, in fig. 24) parallel to Oy' 

^J ~ parallel to Ox' 

}. ^ j . dx'. dy" (or B,B') parallel to Or. 

These may be written :— 

$ & 6^ 

^ • I,'; ^ • P; and ^^I*' respectively 

where 1/ is the moment of inertia of tho water-plane about Ox', and 
P the product of inertia about Ox', Oy', If the principal axes of 
inertia ot the water-plane Ox, CB make an angle p with Ox', Oy', 
and if, from B as origin, axes Bx, By, Br are drawn parallel to Ox, Oy, 
Or, then the co-ordinates of B' are as follows:— 

0 

;»as. - BjBo co» ip - BBi sin ^=y(P cos <p -1,' sin 0); 

A 

y « BBj cos ip - BjBa sin 0=y(!«' cos ^ P sin ^): 


Also 


' I.'“=I«co3*^-i-I,sinV; 

P,i-(I, - 1 ,) sin f cos ^: 



THEORETICAL , SHiraTILDING 

1., I, are the principal momeatB of ineitw of the water-plane 


-y.I,.sinp; 




! • I, . cos ^; 


♦— {yP^CO# 0+1, 8in*p). 

Eluniaating « and p, the locus of the centre of buoyancy lor small 
inclinations of the ship becomes the elliptic paraboloid — 

. , , p , 

ti>® >“<licatrix referred to axes parallel to B», By is i obliquity a or QOM^equal to tan-'p- and the anghif are given 
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unaltered. The resultant conph can be readily lownd, but ia this 
CM it bears no simple retotioa to the indicatrisc, as before; itiaaybe 
shown, however, that the piane of the couple it conjugate to the axis 
1 of incli n a t ion with respect to the conlocal ellipse 

I • * .t* v* 

-j- - + »■ — =constant, 

V- 

In the case when GM = O, the ship being in neutral equilibrium ior 
that direction of inclination, the resultant couple ia parallel to tec 
axis Ox', i.t. perpendicular to the plane of the mdicatrix. ' 
Numerical vafun of the metacentric height GM, the angle of 


i,/v+gv^ 


constant; 


in the following table for a ship whose transverse GhMs g ft, longi¬ 
tudinal GM 400 ft, and BG 10 ft.:— 



0“ 

1- 


,o» 

20* 


40 

.5» 

00* 

7»° 

Ho” 


GM 

4' 

4-1 

7' 

I'J 

.V>4' 

103' 

l58' 

*37 

300 

354 

388 

^00' 

a 

o” 

6o“ 

7<i-5 

c 

(X 


jg“ 

49'J° 

,W5” 

*9-7° 

19-8“ 

9*9* 

0“ 

* 

9o“ 

ag-o’ 

_____ 

6-5* 

. I 

1 

>■5° 

i-o" 

o.7« 

o-s” 

0'3» 

02° 

0-4“ 

0* 


and the indicatrix is therefore similar and similarly situated to tliu 
momental elhpse of the water-plane, and the surface of buoyancy is 
everywhere synclastic and concave to all points within it The 
(Quantities 1 J\ and IJV are evidently equal to BM, and BM, (refnr- 
nng to uuiunations about Oy ana Ox respectively); and the 
mdicatrix and momental ellipse become 

^ + ./l=constant 

The an^le f that BB, (the projection of BB' on the plane of the 
imlicatnx) makes with ;rO is given by 
V 1 » 

tan v^»“ -“ ijy .cot v>; 

hence the direction is conjugate to that of the axis of i^tation with 
respect to the mdicatrix. 

. This ib illustrated in hg. 2^, where 
' the elli}^ shown is the mdicatrix; 01V 
the axis of inclination^ C)0 the con¬ 
jugate radius, and OHMy the per- 
pf'odicular on the tangent. Draw QN 
parallel to OM to meet OP. The tri¬ 
angle OMQ IS similar to and 

they can be made equal by giving a 
suitable value to the constant in the 
indicatrix equation. In that case 
OM is the projection on tlic plane of 
the figure of the normal to the surface at H’, and the sliurtest 
distance between the normals at B and is equal to ON— 

pa 

B,B,= y, since ON or the axis of inclination is perpendicular to 

them both. Al»>, tlie length B'M of the normal at B' intercepted 
between B' and the foot of the common perpendicular is ecjual to 

since 6 is the angle between the normals at B and B'; it iollows 



Fig. *5, 


that 


B'M' = 


an expression analogous to that obtained before for tlie case of small 
inclinations in the direction of the principal axes of the w'ater- 
plane. It is worthy of note that the radius of curvature p of the 
normal section of the surface of buoyancy through Oy' is, in general. 

less than BM; the latter being equal to , and p being equal 
ORS 

to ; p is also obtainable by Euler's equation— 

I cos V 

becoming equal to BM for inclinatioiis about the principal axes. 
Similarly the radius of curvature of the normal section through y is. 
in general, greater tlian BM. 

If the centre of gravity G of the ship Is coincident with B, the arm 
of the righting couple is OM or y-. ; and tliere is also a couple of 

lever ON or y. 0 in a perpendicular vertical i)lane. The resultant 
couple lies in a plane containing OQ, having a lever equal to 
OQ or ^ +1* or y cos V + V sin V- 

In the general case when G is situated at a distance a above B. the 
lighting lever becomes —perpendicular (Xiuple is 


The greatest angle of obbquity (s) occurs In this case when is 
about 41° and the plane of tlie couple is nearly coincident with 
the middle line plane for all angles of ^ greater about te”. It 
follows tliat If a weight ia moved obliquely across the ship the 
axis of rotation is approximately longitudinal, except when the 
line of movement is nearly fore and aft; and in the latter ease a 
small deviation from a fore and aft direction produces a large change 
in the position of the axis of rotation. 

"The direction of the axis of rotation ia abo\>e expressed with 
i reference to the position of the inclining couple in relation to tiie 
indicatrix of the surface of buoyancy; as, however, the eouple is 
assumed small, the direction of the axis and the amount of inclina¬ 
tion may equally be obtained by resnlving the couple in planee 
peipcndicutar to the principal axes and superposing the separate 
inclinations produced by its components. 

It has been shown above that the positions of equUibrium are found 
by draiving all possible normals to the surface ot tiic buoyancy, and 
; the conditicm for stability for an inclination in any djrc.ction is that 
the centre of gravity shall lie below the corresponding metacentre. 
The height of the metacentre varies with the moment of inertia of the 
water-plane about the axis of inclination, and the maximum and 
minimum heights arc associated with the maximum and minimum 
moments of inertia, which again correspond to incUnatioitB about the 
least and greatest axes of inertia respectively. If the centre of 
gravity lies below the lowest position of the metJicentre (the 
transverse metacentre in the case of a ship when upright) the 
equilibrium ia stable for all inclinations, and the condition is reteired 
to as one of absolute stability; if it lies above the highest meta¬ 
centre, the condition is one of absolute instability; if it lies between 
the highest and lowest metacentres, the condition is one df relative 
stability, the ship being stable for inclinations about a certain set of 
axes, and unstatile otherwise. 

The foregoing remarks apply fo a vessel whose axis of Inclination 
is fixed so that the component couple perpendicular to the plane of 
inclination is resisted, if, on the other hand, the vessel is free to 
move in all directions the resultant couple docs not in general tend 
to restore the original position of equilibrinm, although the com¬ 
ponent in the plane of incIinatiDn complies with the conditions above 
stated for absolute stability. If »ii and to, be the greatest and least 
values of GM, the ratio of the component eouplca petpe,ntlicuUr to 
and in the plane of inclination, or tan a (fig. aj), is latest when 

tan 41= . /*!; and then tan H mjm, be amah, this 

^ m, 

ratio is large, being equal to g-gj in the numerical exampls above. In 
such cases the extent of the movement that can result from a small 
iniM disturbance cannot be readily determined 1^ a statkal method, 
but the investigation of the work done in moving tile veiael from 
one position to another appears to mee* this dtfiiculty. 

This process is employed by M. Cnyon in his Tkloti* tbs naefrr, 
the staWty oi a ship in any condition being treated tinoughoot from 
the dynamical stanclpoiDt. He provixl that 

1. For changes oi displacement, without change in InoUimtiOtt, tiw 
potential energy of a ayttem consisting of a floating body kna the 
water surrounding is a minhnum wheib the weight of the body is 
equal to its displsicement 

2. For changes of direction, without change of displacement, the 
potential energy of the system is equal to the weight of the body, 
multipUed by the vertic^ resolute of BG; when this distance is 
a minimum or a maximum the stability is respectivny stgble 
or unstable. A statical proof oi tins has been given in the two* 
dimensianal cuee. 

The potential cnargy ie thue eqaeij to the dysaaij^ etability 
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by ui arbitrary constant If from any point B,' of ttic 
*nrmc« of booyancy (fig, 26) a tangent plane be drawn, the peipen- 
dicular npon it, GN, is propoittonal to 
the potential energy, and the stability 
of the body is thus%e same as*that of*' 
the surface of buoyancy regarded as 
a sohd capable of rolling on a hori- 
sontal plane. The locus of the foot 
of the perpendicular N is called the 
"podaire’ (shown dotted in the 
figure); this surface resembles the 
surface of buoyancy in its general 
shape, and touches it when GB is 
normal, i.«. at positions of equi- 
Ubnnm B,, B,, B„ B<,; it has the 
, , property that a radius GN drawn 

from O IS always vertical when the body is in the position 
corresponding to N, and lias a length proportional to the 
{Mtcntial energy. 

If the ship or body be supposed to move under no external forces 
and the eflect of any change in the displacement lie neglected the 
kinetic energy of the mtem can be expressed by Smt/Vss and the 
total energy by (W x GN) + ig. 2»«e«; the latter is constant when 
there are no resistances, and steadily decreases if resistances are in 
operabon. Neglcoting resistance, when the body is momentarily at 
rest, W X GN becomes W.f, where f is a linear quantity; and through¬ 
out the motion GN is less than f by The eflect of re¬ 

sistance ■ 


f^OLONG OF SHIPS 


Flc? 26. 



Fio. 27. 


w*v awMuwiujj cuntTOuon. jLxnaffuie 
sphew of water, with centre at G, to be originally entirely withm tl 
pc^aire and then to be capable of expanding until the whole surface is 
aubmerg^. It wiU first touch the podaire at the minimum normal, 
and will then form a small lake round it; similar lakes will form 
later at all other positions of absolute stability. Positions of absolute 
instability will be touched externally by the sphere, and if the water 
recede a litUe, will form smaU islands. At positions of relative 
stability tte water will in general divide the surface into two 
parts meeting at an angle (fig. 27), and become one or the other of 
the branches XX', YY' according as 
r .ji.i'.'-' ™c site of the sphere is slightly in- 

-creMcd or diminished. Let the 

radius GN to the podaire along the 
edge of the water be represented by 
*: from the energy equation the 
radius for any other position of the 
is leu rtmn I ™ moving without external forces 

>*«* within the lake so bounded, 
the diimmition of / due to resistances lias the efiect of gradually 

fi«placed near a position of 
t ^iU leave the tody in or 

On the other hand, if the body is placed at 
** a^lute instability, the water in dtying will 

uouST “d farther from* that 

(f movmg near a position of relative stability the 
body will move freely from ade to side until the drying luis nroi^eded 
so far tltat “cparate branches XX' or YY' are ffifedT wh^ tWs 
w*** f* fenced, as it were, on one side or the other 
atWn^ °*'^*'**** * position of absolute stability is finally 

flotation it has been shown that in 
UneriJi^t fomain constant, consecutive water- 

unts must interact on a hne passuig through the centre of gravity of 
the watwline or tte centre of fiotation. If the inclination take uiace 

wiSJ th«^iffi‘‘'’“i.‘" directions, the Unesof inters^tfon 

Witt the original water-plane will all meet at the centre of flotation 

®*°^*Ti* “ V*® envelope of the water-planes, or the 
flotation. The surface is therefore the locus of the centre 
*^*“e*f ^oeUnationB. Since the curvature of the 
^ iwoj'eetion of the centre of flotation 
^ perpendicular to the plane of projection, 

may change rign, the surface can also undergo similar changes in 

^^ddtalito^ to anti-cJastic or 

The relsrion between the surface of flotation and the stabiiitv of the 

ttSomS^ ^ dimenskmaloaL, i.e. 

to ^ meUnation of the curve corresponding 

S ^ 'oritattre whose height it a measuiS 

to or decrease of stability caused by an alteration 

'“wevor, of the general case 
ana »o extenatoa of Leclert's theorem to oblique inclinations 
contain no features of special interest or importamM. 

Rotting oj Skips. 

action Of lije waves upon a ship at sea is such as to produce 
Wun* or angular oscillations about a horizontal lonntudinal 
av^itcjuM or angular oscillations about a horizontal transverse 
ak^and heaving or translational oscillations in a vertica! 


diction; also horizontal translations and rotations about a 
vertcal ^is which are not generally of an oscillatoiy character 
and will not materially affect the rolling. *It is 
amvement when considering rolling to neglect the®^^”^** 
mfluence of the other accompanying oscillations, “ 

whose effect in most cases is slight in magnitude although 
complex m character. 

wiSlf conceived to be rdllmg in still water 

TOMtionof diminish the*motion. tSI 

tS^™5^“ '"“ierate angles of inclination, within which 
approximately proportional to the 

g 

^ .(I) 

rim J of gytaton of the ship about the axis of rota- 

acceieM^n ®‘*’'*'** “"A*® incUnation and g the 

gravity. From this the time deduced for 
a single oscillation, from port to starbe^rd, or vice versa, is 

.( 2 ) 

^wng that tte time of oscillation varies directly as the radius of 
gyration, and inversely as the square root of the metacentric height 
The value of T is generally^ut 10 seconds in rtargrASk 
Uner, 7 to 8 seconds in a lattlcship. and 5 to 6 seconds in second- 
cIms cruisers and ships of similar type. In a large modem warshin 
• IS about one-third the breadth of the ship. ^ 

For unresisted rolling of ships among waves the theory verier 

^rcA., 1801 and 18O2). Before his work, many eminent mathe- 
to arrive at a solution of this 

difficult problem, but for the most part their attempts met with 
scanty sureess; wave-motion and wave-structure were imperfectly 
understood, and the forces impressed on a ship by waves cwld not 

posihon that, when a ship is among waves, the impressed forces on 
norm^ to a wave sub-.surface, which is as- 
Pfaf'og through the ship's centre of buoy- 
ancy and which is regarded as the effective wave surface as fir 
em .rollmg is concerned. As in water at rest tte ship is iii 
m^ts are normal to tte surface of tte'^Ltei 
so in waves she is in equilibrium when her masts arc normal instant 
to mstant, to the effective surface of the wave that iSilg tr 
^cn tte at any instant deviates from this position, tto efliMt by 
''“4®®vours to return to the normaldepends on tte angll 
^® planner as tte effort to Msume an upriifht 
.totoibly inclined in still water, depends on the 
angle erf inclination. Hence her stability (i.e. her eflmt to become 
vertical) in still water measures her effort to become normal to the 

the'^^iJrfi1e”nf ® thf assumptions that 

*“^® ® that the ship was 

rolUng broadside on m a regular senes of similar waves of given 
dimen^ns and of given penod of recurrence. He was aware that 
® t**® Vte better represented by a trochoid 

I • several reasons why he preferred the 

curve of sines. He alw assumed that the ship’s rolUng in still water 
was isochro nmis. and that the [leriod of the rolling was given 

M 


, as obtained ttcoreticaUy. On these assumptions 


by T-v. , 

\' m.g 

the equation of motion is obtained by substituting, for the 
angle of inclination in still water, the instantaneous angle between 
the ship and the normal to the wave-slope, and thus becomes 

cIP ”,3“ w"*i)“-f 5 • . . ( 3 ) 

where «=s,angle of ship's masts to the vertical, and «,=aagle of 
normal to wave-slope to the vertical at the instant considered. 6 

has to be expressed in terms of time, and is given by «,_e,sin|-', 

h "'“''e-slope- T, is the half period of the 

wave,. r half tte time the wave takes to travel a distance equal to 
its length, and I is the time dating from the mid-trough of the wave 
Equation (3) can therefore be written— * me wave. 

... (4) 

whkh is the general differential equation of the unresisted motion of 
a ship in regular waves of constant period. The solution of this 
equation IS— 

» _ A „ 

• ( 5 ) 


~ C). sin -j,/+C* cos sin iJlU, 


“X* 

where C, and C- are constants depending on the initial movement 
ami attitude of the ship. 

The last term of this expression, 

Sj » 

tl* 





ROLUNG op SHIPS] 
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SHIPBUl 

repieaenta the terced owilUtions impoaed on the ship by the Danwe 
oi the series of waves during the tune <; and the W and 
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terms, 

Cj. sin ^ + Cf. cos 

gre the same as ^e free oscillations of the ship in still water. 

Equation jj) indicates, therefore, that the ship performs oscilla- 
tions as in still water, but has superposed on these a aeries of oscilla¬ 
tions, g[Ovemed by the wave-slope and the relation existing between 
the period of the ship and that of the wave. The equation shows 
that there wffi be innumerable phases, and of these three are 
worthy of notice. 

(a) In the case in which the ship's period T is equal to the semi¬ 
period Tj of the wave, equation (5) becomes indeterminate. The 
correct solution to equation (4) is then— 

# = CjSin^-f C,cos^-^,8fcos^, 


■ (6) 

It is seen tlut at each successive wave crest and hollow the range of 
the oscilla^n is incrraaed, so that the ship under these conditions 
would inevitably capsize but for the effect of the resistances and the 
departure from synchronism at large angles of roll. 

T 

(i) When in which case the ship is assumed to be quick 

m her movements, or the period of the wave is infinitely long as 
compared with that of the Mip, the equation (5) becomes— 

»=0isin,^<, 

that is to say, the ship will behave very much as a thin flat board 
does on the surface of a wave, her masts being always perpendicular 
to the surface. 

(c) If we choose the initial conditions in equation (5) so that the 
coefficients C, and Cj are zero, then the equation will become— 


= 6. 


1 • ■ j 

sin ijs». 

'"T? 


Since 9 ], the slope of the wave, is equal to 0 , sin the ratio of 

* 1 

the ship's angle to the vertical ^ the angle that the normal to the 
wave-slope makes with the vertical, or 


= —— constant. 

: 

That is to say, the ship forsakes her own period and takes up " forced" 
oscillations in the period of the wave. Under these conditions the 
ship’s masts will lean towards the wavc-crest if T is greater than Tj, 
and from the wave-crest if T is less than Tj. 

Froude in his first paper further showed how the successive angles 
of a ship’s rolling may be exhibited graphically, and he touched 
on the influence of resistance In reducing rolling. The following 
is the summary he gave in 1802 of the conclusions he had reached ; 

" (i.) All ships having the same * periodic time,' or period of 
natural roll, when artificially put in motion in stil] water, will go 
through the same series of movemente when subjected to the wme 
series of waves, whether this stability in still water (one of the 
conditions which govern the periodic time) be due to br^dth of 
beam, or to deeply stowed ballast, or to any such pcculianty of 
form as is in practical use. ^ ^ 

“ This statement would be almost rigorously true if o^iUa- 
tions were performed in a non-resisting medium, or if the swnace- 
friction and keel-resistance, by which the medium 
destroy motion, were of the same equivalent value for all the ^ps 
thus compared. It requires, however, to be mo^fied m refer^ 
to the cir^mstance that of two.ahips havmg the same 
time in still water, the comparative forms may be such ttot the 
one shall experience such resistance in a higher pro^^nate 
degree than tte other, and the necessary moiUflcation may ex- 
prlssed in terms of their relative behaviour when set in mo^on 
stUl water. The vessel which U the mote rapidly brought to rest 
by resistance in stiU water wiU in the greater degree resist toe accu¬ 
mulations of angle imposed on her by consecutive wav^imputes. 
and will the more fall short of the maximum angle which both would 
alike attain if oscillating in a non-resisti^ , i- 

" (if 1 The condition which develops l£e largest Mgles of rollmg 
is equality in the periodic times of the ship and rf the ; and 

this u time alike fe aU ships, whether their scale of resistance, as 

.Sp'^wm faifthTb^st which, carisn-s panbus. has the 

‘^(a) ^e'^i^which have a periodic time as slow m here wll 
have a greater length from crest to crert tiian those iff quicker pe^^ 
and, on the whote! long waves are relatively tess stwip than sl^ 
ones. Now it is the steepness of the waves in a waye-se^ nrt 
their height simply, which .gove™ the w^h angles of 

rolling wOl accumulate in a pvOT ship when Kpo«d to it. 

” (ft Of two ships one of which has penodic time ^her slower 
than the waves in a given ratio, the quicker ship wiU acauhulatx 
the larger angles. 


' (e) It will leqsire a heavier or a t&ors oeotihusd gals to tear 
waves which have the lengthened period. 

" (d) Whan fhe gale has oootinued so long that the hugest waves 
have outgrown the potiod of the diip, she wiU sot tiMnwby have been 
nleasedeftam the oger m tion of waves having her own period, riaoe 
the larger waves cany on their surface smaller waves of every hiter- 
mediato period {this, at least, 1 beUeve to bs the ceee). 

“ (e) when the gale has ceased and the tea is going down, the 
stovwr the period of the ship the looser she will be released from 
waves of as riow a period. s 

“ (iv.) There are two. and only two, methods of giving a alow 
period to a ship; 

" (a) By increasing her ‘ moment of inertia,' ae by removing her 
Wrights as far as poanble from her centre of gravity; an anangement 
which for the most part can only bs accompUthed to a limited extent. 

" (ft By diminishing her stability under canvas. This caS always 
be accomplished in the construction of a thip, and generally in her 
stowage, to any degree conristent with her performance of her regular 
duties, by simply raising her weights. Were we to raise there so 
high as to render her incapable of standing up against the action of 
the wind on her sails, the steepest waves would pass under her with¬ 
out putting her In motion. 

" Thus the enormous weights carried by the armour-plated ships, 
extended laterally to the greatest possible distance from the centre 
of gravity, and raised l^h above it. serve in Jxith respects to 
moderate, not to enhance, this tendency to roll; and when it is 
said that with the weights thus placed, and once put in motion, a 
ship ' must roll deep (deep, tbou^ easy),' it should be remembered 
that those very relations of force and momentum, which show how 
difficult it must to check her motion when once it has been 
impressea on her, show also that it must be equally difficult to 
impart that motion to her in the first instance. The difficulty of 
starting her has a priority in point of time over the difficulty of 
stopping her, and prevents it from being felt by limiting the motion 
which would have called it into play. 

" (v.) The conditions which govern pitching may be noticed here, 
though they have not been discussed in the paper. 

“ were it possible, by concentrating her weights or by extending 
her plane of flotation, to give to the imip a period indefinitely quick 
for Mth longitudinal and transverse oscillations, as wmpared with 
that of sucli waves as arc large enough to put her in motion, she 
would acquire no cumulative oscillation, but would float always 
conformably to the mean surface of the wave which passes 
under her. .... 

" But this condition, which is so unapproachable in practice in 
reference to transverse oscillations that the attempt to approach it 
will but develop the evils pointed out in (iii.), is of necessity so 
closely approached in practice in reference to longitudinal oscilla¬ 
tions. tiiat those evils can only be escaped by approaching it as 
closely as is possible. The plunging of a ship whose weights are 
extended far fore and aft is but an incipient development of those 
phases of oscillation which have their proper development in trans¬ 
verse motion only. The best that can be desired in reference to 
longitudinal motion is that the ship's period, for_ longitudinal oscilla¬ 
tion, shall be as quick as possible, and her position always as coi)^ 
formablc as possible to the mean surface of the passim waves. 

" I have insisted here, more prominently than in the body of the 
paper, on the circumstance that a total loss of st%biUty, using that 
word in the ordinary sense of power of carryii^ sail, implies the 
possession of absolute stability, as regards rolling motion due to 
wave-impulse, because it has been pointed out to me that the 
attention of readers should be more strongly directed to it, not 
indeed as representing a practically availMle possibility, but os 
serving best to force the mind, by contact with an extreme conclusmo 
immediately deduciblo from the theory, to appreciate ite funda¬ 
mental principles. And the proposition thus certainly furnishes a 
crucial test of whether the principles have been appreciated or n«, 
and it supplies also a ready means of testing the theory by a crec^ 
experiment. I must, in addition, express my own confi^nt belief 
that any one who will tiy the experiment feirly will find 
position BO fully verified that he will feel obliged to admit that the 
theory which leads to so paradoxical yet time a conclusion desses 
at least a careful study, ^ut the more practically useful amiect of 
the theory is that which presents to view the varying phases of 
cumulative osdUation which a ship tends to undergo wxm exposed 
to various types of wave-series ; the phases depending on tw ralawn 
which her natural period of rolling, when set in motion in still wate r, 
brars to the period of wave-recurrence, and on the maximum sttoP" 
ness of each individual wave of the series -phases, in fac^ which 
she would actually undergo but for the effect of surfare-fncHon and 
keel-resistance ; the nature and value of which conditions, at well 
as the nature and nec<»sity of experiments for their determination, 
have been pretty fuUy dealt with in the body of the paper. 

" I will here only add a synoptical statement of the principal 
features of those phases, given in a rather more complete form than 
in that part of the paper which reiened to them, tbongb they ate 
pretty fully exhibited by the diagrams. 

" By a ‘ complete phase ' Is meant that series of oscillations which 
the ship undergoes counting from the time when, for a moment, 
she is stationary and uptight in a similar position, and is about to 
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oeenpisd by the ship in performinc a liiicle o w e i Ba t io u in atiU waters t* i, . u . • . 

starboanitoport,orvicevena. T| is the number etseccaids occupied tt has osea asaumed m the toregoing that the roUiM in still water 

by the wave in passing fiom hollow to enst, or csest to hollow, di ^ong waves is unresisted; it remains to take into account the 

is the number oi degrees in itopc oi the steepest part oi the wave; ""“‘•ft*® whmh ali^s operate dwiing rolling. In still „_ , 

and p/7 ia the ratio T/T,, with the numerntw and denominator COB- of theampUtu^untd the 

vert^ into the lowest whole numbers that will exprass the ratio *bH> hoaJfy comes to a poeitioa of rest; and when a vessel 
where, however, it must be noticed that for T/Tiwi, ph must be * fiiey cause a wmilar demadatian of amplitude, 

taken as the limit of such a form as iWWWr- Then— Ine earnest investigations of resisted roUmg in sMl water were 

" (ii) The ship will complete the phase in the time«*eT. ™ j a°? “* England, and by Bertin, Duhil de B 4 na* 6 , KisW 

" (it) In completing the fduue the ahip will paai tbiongh the ??** "."*™*** Fr»®«e- The method adopted was actually to roll 

vertical position s p tunes, or gt y times, according as p or e is the i ^ *.1 water and observe how the amplitude decreased roll 
smaller number. “S' Men were caused to run from side to side of the ship, their 

'■ (lii.) The ship will pats through the vertical position at the o®ing so timed as to add to the angle of roll on each successive 
middle of the phaae. swing until the maximum angle obtainable was reached, when all 

'■ (iv.) On either aide of the middle of the phase there must occur, ou was stopped, and the ship allowed to roil freely 

as equal maximum oscillatkm, the nuxiraum in the phaae, say 6 “ ^ During this free movement a 

, . „ ' <*“>P*®t®.»«o'd her angular motion was registered by means of a 

which will approximately (but never in excess) s= 16r " short^nod pendulum and an electric timer, and from this a curve 

„ ,, . 1.1 1. . ^ ~ ^ declining angles" was con-structed, in which abscissae icpre- 

(V.) From there propositions it app^ that if we compare two “nted number of rolls and ordinates extreme angles of roll to one 
K of T/T, is the reciprocal of Its value Mde of the vertical. From this curve another curve was constructed, 

"} 1.*? W each care consist of the same number which was termed a " curve of extinction," in which the abscissae 

of filiations similarly placed ; but in that one in which the period represented angles of roU and the ordinates the angle lost per swing. 

^ip, the angles of Figs. 28 and 29 give examples of there curves obtained from expert 
oscillation will be the larger in the ratio p/e or y/p, whichever IS the ments with H.M.S. "Revenge.”" Having obtained such cufves 
greater. The foUowi^ table egresses the results of the above Fcoude proceeded to investigate the relation between the degradation 
nropf tions, as exhibited In the diagrams, bared on the assumption of the amplitude and the resistances which cause it. He assumed 
tbat the perioa of the ship is in every case T=*5*» ^ncl that the that the resistance to rolling varied partly as the angular velocity 
maximum slope of the wave 0, ^9 degrees : and p^y as t^ square of the anguter velocity, thus obtaining the 

........— -following,equation for the angular motimi of the ship; 

'■ ? t c Ilf ill If-fi, T A°- 

II S |«J “i i;|.f h'eSvI If K, is zero, a complete solutionis— 


smaller number. 

" (lii.) Tbe ship will paw through the vertical position at the 
middle of the phaae. 

" (iv.) On either fide of the middle of the pbare then must occur 
as equal maximum oscillation, the maximum in tbe phoas. say 6 


which will approximately (but never in excess) 
" (v.) From there propositions it appears tha 




" (v.) From there propositions it appears that if we compare two 
cases, in one of which the value of Tfr^ is the reciprocal of its value 
in the other, the^ihare will in each care consist of the same number 


maximum slope of the wave 6,-9 degrees : 
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The assumption made in equation (i) that 
Crs>m.8 

is true if the sections of the ship in the vicinity of the water-line are 
concentric circular arcs; and is approximately true generally for 
small angles of inclination as long as m is not small. If m be small 
the relation does not generally hold. 

In a wall-sided ship, 

» CZ«,an t{m + ^ tan'd), 

where the BM is denoted by a; whence the equation for rolling 
through small angles becomes— 

ifiS , mg. ag 

3JI + -/»+-. 9»-o, 

where ^ and higher powers of 8 are neglected. 

_ Sections of other forms lead to a similar equation, but with 
different coefficients of 8*; the above equation is tiierefore typical 
of all others. This condition has been worked out fully by Profeasor 
Scribanti," who obtained a sohition in the fcdlowlng form ; 

when 6* is the maximttii) angle of roll. J h defined as the moment 
of inertia of the water*plane exprestied in foot^ton units. i.$. is 
equal to W.n, where- W (s the displacement in tons. I is the maas : 
momant of inertia of the ship about its axis of cxMullation, and 

numerical leaults for where T,. is the period 

®* + 4 y 

found by the usual " metacontric ** fonnu|a and. d is la'*, are: 

I U I I6 ft. . I lolti 1 to ft. ' ] ' 


■ • ( 7 ) 

where A and B arc arbitrary, and the period Tr of resisted rollinc 
IS given by “ 

_T T 

^ . A ' 

^ •“ 4 W ^ ^ 

It appears, therefore, that the period is slightly increased and the 
amplitude progressively diminished by the resistance. In actual 
<^s where K, is necessarily included in the difiercntial equation 
Uie complete solution cannot be conveniently expressed analytically’ 
but It can be determined in effect either by any method of approxi- 
mate quadrature or by a process of " graphic integration."^ The 


diminution of amplitude can also be approximately obtained by 





Coont of loeceMhre twinft. 

Fio- 28.^urves of declining angles. C. light, and D, deep draught, 
no bilge keelSs; E, light, and F, deep draught, with bilge keels. 

assuming the amtion to be smtple harmonic with amphtude 8 and 
by equating the woik done by the resistances during the roll to the 
loss of dynamical stability—W. m, 8 x decrement. The differential 
equation for the curve of extinction is thus obtained, and i*— 

-f^«.e+6.e», 

wbm 8=-cxtieroe angle (in degrees) reached at any particular 
oscillation, u the number of oscillations, and a and i are coefficients 
equal to 

___ 

• Given by Sir W. H. White, P.R.S., fa a paper read before the 
Institution of Maval Architects fa 1895. 
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iwpecti^y. RKW^gavehw reason, for cspettiBg the resistance to 
partly astte first and partly as the ewSSnefoer of the amnilv 
velMity. The la^ part lie considered wonitfbe due to s^ao^ 
(notion and the head resistance of keels and deadwood, and the 
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Angie of roll (0) from vertical. 


Fig. 29—Curves of extinction. A, light, and B, deep draught, no 
bilge keels; C, light, and D, deep draught, with bilge keels. 

former to the resistance caused by the creation ol a small wave at 
each roll, which, by travelling away from the .ship, would cause 
disaipation of energy. Fronde's views have been confirmed by the 

dQ 

accuracy with which the expression + may be 

made to fit the curve of extinction of practicallv any ^hip by the 
pidicioits selection of the coeflicicnts a and 6. M. Bertin has. hovvever, 

jireferred an expression eipiivalent fo while other 


French iiivestigalovs 

Cl 


du 

have pR*ferrcd an expression equivalont to 


On substituting the value of a in equation (7) it becomes-’ 


ff-Ae 




(») 


a simplified form of the equation for resisted rolling when the 
coefficient b is neglected. 

For the Kevcngc' ” the lollowing equations represent the curves 
of extinction given in fig. 20 r 
For dfep draught: 

c/0 

without bilge keels - *012’^© + •0023©* 

... ^/0 
with „ 

For light draught ; 

rf0 


--j- -*oo> 0 + *oi7 ©• 


without bilge keels - 


dn 


•013 0 4-*OO2S0>* 


of roll is given by a linear fonnoJa a +^V, arlwn a 
coefiicients independent ol the qieed V.> 

Fronde attacked tike problem oi reaietad rolling in an inverae 
manner, endeavouring to aacertaln " what wave-mifo.'i ia cequiiwl to 
keep th( given slua at a etvea range ol steady rolUng witn'kiny 
assigned period, inducting uie efiect of resistance." Subsequently 
he treated the problem in a dinct manner by the proccs.s of ‘' giaphK 
mtegimtion," an «aet method to determining thie molkia of a mp, 
the elements of the ahip's loUing in atill water and the wave-anriaa 
actinf upon her being given." Sane interesting developments of tfae 
process were made by Sir VVitliam White in a pnper beforf the 
Inst. Nav. Arofa. in tfWi on the " KolUng of Saiiii^ Shipa," in which 
the action of the wind on the sails and the variation of the virtual 
weij^t of the ship on the wave are included. The effect of wind' 
pressure in faec-Ung a ship is very much greater when the is at the crest 
ol a wave than when she is at tlie trough, because her virtual weight 
IS less. This must be taken mto account when dealing with sailing 
vessels; the reduction ol virtual weiglit, and tbereiore of riAtfag 
moment, at the crest of a wave being very considerable, aluiongh 
the heeliiw momenta doe to the wind suffer no such reduction. 

The differential equation for roUiiig among waves including the 
effect ol reststances varying as the first power oi tlie angular vulucity 
Wf»d»9 ..d» ... f „ . » \ 

which becomes cm substitution (K being expressed In terms of a)— 
M ladt . r. 


The general imlutioii isi— 

rr/ 


= ^ sin 


where 


./W /“ aJ» 

'It-V'- vu-* 




jS j + A,0i sin ( 




(•v 4 

(' - T,«)' ^ JJi ““d ft =•- ton-' 


(d) 


and A and axe arbitrary. 

Phe first t(‘rm represents a free osciUatiem of the sliip, whicli in time 
dies out, leanng a forced oscillation in the period of the waves. 
From observations on rolling, however, it is fouiul tluit, owing to 
the dqiarturc from exact iiniformifij’ in the waves encountered, a 
siiip seldom, if ever, comph'bdy forsakes her own natural period of 
rolls; for twch slight alteration in the wave period 'I', introduces 
afresh terms involving the free oscillations of tlie ship. In tlie 
synchronizing conditions where T Tj, the forced oscillutiou is 
represented by ^ ^ 

B—-- 0, cos.f,, 

2</ ‘ I 

the amplitude being limited entirely l>y the resistance; the phase 
IS ^ Iwfore that of the wave slope. The vessel is then upright 

m mid-height, and inclined to its maximum angle on the crest 
and in the hollow of the wave. The maximum amplitude 0 is given 

by ^. 01 a • 0 - Since the righl-liand term represents the decrement 

of roll due to resistance, the left-liand side must represent the 
increment ol roll due to the wave in this synchronizing steady 
motion. If Uifs latter relation b<' luisumed to hokl when the resist¬ 
ance to motion IS represented by the more general decrcmental 
equation, then the maximum ampiitiide 0 is given by 


* 


i+fc.e". 


with ,, ~0 + ‘oio 0^ 

(0 ill all cases being measured in degrees and not in circular measure). 

The large increase in the b coefficient ^ter bilge kwls had been 
fitted Km given rise to considerable discussion. Mr R. E. Froudo had 
cxperiiuentod with a deeply submerged plane oscillating in water, 
and he found that at a roced of i foot per second the resistant per 
square foot was i* 61 b. UMng this figure to calculate the wwlc wr 
swing from an extreme angle of 6®, the hcaal-rcsistancc of the buge 
keels is found to account for about one-fourth the energy lost in a 
sin^ swing due to Che mcu'ased value of the b cocflicient m the arovc 
formula. The energy atetracted in this tjarticular case is th^ 
four times greater than the theoretical head-resistance of the bilge 
keels. Tliis discrepancy has been observed in many cases, and it 
appears that when bilge keels are added to a ship they bccomcenccliye, 
not merely as flat surfaces moving with tlie ship and expenenemg 
direct resistance.s. but also by indirectly influencing the stream-line 
motions which would exist about the oscillating ship, if thete were no 
bilge keels. Another cause of the diflerence is that the bilge keels 
(luring the early portion of the swing se t into moU^ a Iwge mass of 
water, only a small proportion of whose energy is returned to toe ship 
towards the end of the roll. This condition is accentuated when the 
vessel is in motion ahead, and owing also to toe increase of other 
renistunces at high spi^s, a more rapid e^wtmn w tocn obtain^ 
It appears from experiments made on H.M.S. Revenge and 
on a torpedo boat ^stroyer that toe extinctioii at a given angle 


In i8()it and 1895 M. Ifertin, at the Institution of Naval Architects, 
extended this relation to cases in wluch T, is not equal to T, obtaining 
at the same time not simply the angles of steady rolling for these 
cases, l>ut tlie maximum angles passed through on the way to the 
steady condition; to these maximum angles he gave tile name of 
'■ apogiv " rolls. 

In i8<>6, at tlie In.stitution of Naval Architects, Mr R. E« Fronde 
investigated the probable maximum amplitudt' of roll under the 
influence of a noti-synchronous and non-harmomc swell. He imagined 
three identical ships, A, B and C, tlie first rolling in stiU water, 
and the two others placed iu the same swell assumed recurrent in 
period 2T,, but not nec(;s8arily harmonic. Assuming resistaoce to 

vary as then denoting the vessels by suffixes, the effective wave 


slope by and constants by K, K' and K', 



^ See papers on this subject read before the Institation ot Naval 
Architects in 1900 by Professor Bryan and in 1905 and 1909 by Mr 
A. W. Jc^ns. * See Trans. Inti. Naval Afeh>, iSys* 
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II At my instttt * 

• M ^ ^ A 

«A-«c - *• and-3^ - 2j—2jf 

it foUawi tiukt 

d2»A i‘«c ^. * • 

"‘ 3 ? • 

whence the above three relations hold at the snccessiye instants and 
Gonserinently for all time. Hence the rolling of C differs from that 
of B m having the free oscillations of A in still water snpeipoaed 
upon it If, therefore, it is possible to obtain any one motion in 
the swell, any other motion due to a different phase relation between 
ship and wave slope can be at once determined. A convenient 
motion in the swell to form a basis for obtaining other motions is 
the forced oscillation proper to the swell, i.s. the p^iculu oscillation 
that is recurrent in the period of the swell. The amplitude of roll 
at any instant is therefore the sum of the amplitudes due to the 
forced oscillation and to an arbitrary free oscillation in still water. 
If the latter component be regarded as perfectly arbitrary there is 
no limit to the angle of roll obtained by postulating suitable initial 
conditions; to determine the practical hmitation of rolling, however. 
It may reasonably be assumed that at or near the commencement 
of the motion there will be a brief period of no roll, and that the 
maximum angle of roll obtained will occur at no great interval 
of time after this period. At tlie instant when there is no roll, the 
forced and free dbwlations are equal in magnitude and opposite in 
phase, and the period of maximum (termed the " criterion ampli¬ 
tude e, will occur as soon as the two components arc in phase; 

T, 

the time interval between the two conditions is »T, where « = i —ip. 

It is assumed also that during the above interval—(i) the effect of 
the swell was sensibly the same as that of a simple harmonic wave, 
A being the ampUtude of the forced oscillation (and of the initial 
free oscillation); (2) the extinction equation of the free oscillation 

- - ae + ie“ can bo replaced by the simple form - = Ee, 

where £ = 0 + 66, approximately; this has been implied by the 
absence of terms containing in the differential equation above. 

The amplitude of the free oscillation during the maximum roll is, 
from equation (8) As'"*; whence 

e,-A(i+s-"*). 

Also, from equation (9), the forced oscillation is given by 




0 ,*= A 

From these equations 9 , can be determined if T, T„ a, b and 0 c are 
given ; conversely if 0c is known, 0, can be tentetivelyobtained. 

The following table gives the criterion angle ( 0 c) and the angle of 
steady roll (A) for the Revenge," both without and with bilge keels, 
obtained on the above-mentioned assumptions: 
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4-24 
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Among the conclusions reached by Mr R. E. Fronde in the case of a 
ship rolhng in a uniform swell were : 

However non-onifottn initially, the rolling ultimately falls into the 
uniform forced oscillation; it does so the sooner, catteris 
paribus, the higher the resistance, and with the fewer " cycles" 
or alterations of amplitude of rollingj^e more nearly syn¬ 
chronous the swell with the ship. TTie amplitude of the 
ultimate uniform rolling is an approximate mean of the 
alternate maxima and minima dl Uie precedent non-uniform 
rolling. If the rolling starts from xero, the maximum ampli¬ 
tude tells short of twice the ultimate uniform amplitude, the 
more so the higher the resistance and the more synchnmous 
the swell; and in a synchronous swell the maximum ampli- 
tnde cannot ezceedine ultimate uniform amplitude, unless it does 
so initi^llri get r 

In two papeiail|Vig{>tain and Professor Kriloff of St Petersburg, 
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read before the I.N.A. in 1896 and 1898, the whole motion of the 
ship, includii^ pitching and rolling, is dealt with; every variation 
which can reasonably be conccivM is taken into account in these 
pa^rs. • 

Of the various appliances adopted to reduce rolling, the most 
important and successful are bilge Keels. Some reference has already 
been made to the influence they exert on the rolling of ships, as 
illustrated by H.M.S. " Revenge," in which there was one bilge 
keel on each side, 200 ft. in length and 3 ft. in depth, tapered at 
the extreme ends. The great value of bilge keels in diminishing 
rolling was pointed out by Froude and demonstrated by him in 1872 
byexperiment with the "Perseus ” and the " Greyhound," „ 
which were alike In every essential respect, except that the 
former was not provided with bilge keels and the latter '•"“‘W 
was. The general conclusion was that the rolling of the 
" Greyhound " was only about one-half that of the " Perseus." 

Bilge keels were usual in warships until, in the design of the 
" Royal Sovereign " class, it was decided not to fit them, owing to 
the large dimensions of the vessels and the difficulties in certain 
circumstances of docking them if provided with bilge keels. Ulti¬ 
mately one of the class, the " Repu&e," had them fitted for purposes 
of comparison, and the efiect on her rolling was so marked that it 
was resolved to fit them to all the ships of the ciass. Before fitting 
them on the " Revenge," a careful programme was drawn up of 
experiments to be made before and after the bilge keels were fitted ; 
and on carrying out this programme some valuable results were 
obtained. The experiments were made at Spithead, in smooth 
water; the general effect of the bilge keels was to reduce the 
roUing to one-third of its former amount. When, instead of having 
no motion in the line ahead, the ship had a speed of r2 knots, 
an even greater reduction in the rolling was observed. Their efiect 
on other qualities of ships is on the whole beneficial, and in general 
little, if any, reduction in speed has resulted from their use. The 
experience of Great Britain with regard to bilge keels has been 
related in America. Bilge keels were omitted for the same reasons 
as they were in the " Royal Sovereign " class; they were afterwards 
fitted in the U.S.S. " Oregon," experimental investigation being 
made both without and with them, and the general conclusion 
arrived at was that the rolling was diminished by two-thirds by the 
adoption of the bilge keels. 

A method for reducing rolling of ships in a sea-way by the 
use of water-chambers was devised by the writer in 187^ in 
connexion with the design of the " Inflexible," which was expected 
to be a bad roller. It consists in fitting one or more tanks 
across the ship of such shape that when filled to a suitable 
height with water the motion of the water from side to side as tlie 
vessel rolls is such as to retard the rolling. Let fig. 30 represent a 
series of transverse sections of a ship fitted with a water-chamber, 
in various positions in rolling from port to starboard ; and suppose 
the water to move so as to be most cflective in quelling rolling. 
Let G represent the centre of gravity of the ship including the 
water in the chamber, g the centre of gravity of me water in the 
chamber, and B the centre of buoyancy .of the ship; and let the 
arrows over the sections indicate the direction in which the ship is 
rolling at the instant considered. In position No. 1 suppose the 
ship to have reached the extreme heel to port and to be on 
the point of commencing the return roll, tiien g should have 
reached the middle line on its way down towards the port 
side and the righting couple will be that due to the angle of 
heel, supposing the water to be a fixed weight amidshira. In 
the position No. 2 the ship has performed part of the roll back 
towards the upright; the water will have moved farther down 
the incline, so that g will be some distance from the middle line 
on the port side as shown, and therefore G will also have moved 
out from the middle line on the port side ; hence the righting 
couple will be less than what would corre^ond to the angle of heel if 
the water were a fixed weight amidships. In position No. 3 the ship 
has just reached the upright and will be moving with the maximum 
angular velocity; the water will have moved still farther down the 
inclme, and g will be at a greater distance from the middle line on 
the port side, and therefore G will have moved farther out from the 
middle line, whereas B will have returned to the middle line; so 
that the weight of the ship and the upward pressure of the water 
will form a couple tending to retard the ship's rotation, although she 
is for the moment in the upright position. In the pontion No. 4 the 
ship is heeling over to starboard and the centre of mvity of the water 
it returning towards the middle line; but it and G are still cm the 



Fro. 30. 

port side, and the righting couple is therefore greater than that 
correiqxio^g to the angle of beu of the ship and a fixed centre oi 
gravity omiiuhips. In the position No. 5 the ship has momentarily 
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c^e to the end ot &e eterboerd roU, the centre o< mvitv 

iS* **ter tlK^ torn reecfaed the middle line, tM 
rightug cotmte ghouid be neither increawd nor diminished by the 
wator-Aamber, erapt in so iar aa it affects the displacement and 
f** the centre of gravity. The same process is 

related on the sbp s back from starboard to port. Thus the 
wftter-chaiubtf reduces the aogle of roll of the ship chiehy by modiiv* 
isg the nghttDp[ Mople acting upon her throughout the rolling j it 
increases the n^^ting couple which opposes tl» motion as the ship 
hMls o^, thereby reducing the amount of the heel, and on the return 
roll It lessens the righting couple and causes the ship to move more 
slowly than she otherwise would, so that she acquires loss angular 
momentum on reaching the upright, and therefore tends to roll less 
dewly the other way. 

Two water-chambers were originally contemplated in the old 
but the space occupied by one of these was reouired for 
other purposes, and only one, the smaller of the two, which was 51 ft. 
long (acr<^ the shin), and 14 ft. wide (fore and aft), was finally 
fitted. This was shown to reduce the rolling bv about 25 
Several ship have s^ce been fitted with this device.^' 

In addition to trials at sea to ascertain the diminution of roll by 
this means, stilbwater rolling experiments were earned out in the 
“ Edinburgh ” and compared with the results obtained with a model 

water-clmniber on a linear scale ot -, loaded so that its period and 

stability corresponded to those of the*slup. A close agreement was 
observe between the behaviour of the model and the ship ; and 
this enabled the experiments to be carried out over a larger range 
of conditioiu than would have been practicable with the ship alone. 
The model was supported on knife edges and connected to a jiaddlc 
partially immersed in the water of a tank ; this was adjusted to 
represent to scale the natural extinction of roll in the ship without 
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Fig. 31. 


. The length of the chamber (in the ship) was 1 ^ ..- , 

of 43 ft., 51 4 ft. and 67 ft. were successively given 1 are obtained, where T w the smple i^nod of mp, and aa is tje 
jement of the ship was about 7500 tons ; the vertical distance between the statical posittons 


the water>chamber. 

16 ft.; and widths 

to it. The displacement of the ship 
period 10 seconds; and the metacentric height 7 ‘ 5 » ft. On experi¬ 
menting with different depths of water, it wa.s found that the maxi¬ 
mum extinctive effect at all angles of roll was obtained with the depth 
at which the period of motion of the water from side to side of thr 
tank is equal to the period of the ship. The best depths were found 
to be 2*3 ft. and 3*35 ft. with breadths of 43 ft. and 514 ft. rc^cctively. 
thus agreeing closely with the theoretical formula, 1/= ij^t fof the 
spe^ of a soutary wave across the water-chamber. ^ In these circum¬ 
stances the water rushed acrosw the tank in a breaking wave or bore, 
and consumed energy in its passage and through its violent inro^t 
with the sides of the tank. With other depths, the motion of the 
water, at moderate angles, took the form of a sl<^ gently alternating 
from side to aide at small angles of roll; and the effect was practically 
ncm-extinctive. Wilii the critical depth the growtii of the rci^tancc 
to rolling commenced almost at rero angle; but, with other depths, 
the extinction was nearly nil, until a certain angle of roll wm att^ed. 
whoae amount Increased with the departure frorn ^e cntiMl d^th. 
At the larger angles of roll, the disadvantage of the, departure from 
the critical depth was not marked. The resistance of the chamter 
increased con^derably with the breadth; the value of the 5 i r“- 
clubber was roughly twice and that of the 67“ft. chamber three 
times that of to 43-it. chamber. ..1. x x xu 

In order to compare to effect of water-chambers with that of other 
methods of extinction, it is observed that to rewstanw due to to 
former increases slowly at large angles of roU. The effectiveness of 
bilge keels, on the other hand, increases rapidly as the angle of roll 
increases. It was found that, with i2“roU.to resLstan^ of the water- 
chimber was equivalent ter that of 2 ft. of addUtional ^dg® awl , 
at 174® the water-cham^r was relatively about half as effectiw. 
With 3® of roll, however, the water -chamber was about 9 times as 

• See paper on " A Method of Reducing the Rolling of Ships at 
Sea '* in Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs. 1883* 


effective as to additional bilge keek Fig. 31 abo^e to conqinrative 
rates of extinction under to various conditions.* ^ 

WateiMihambers have been sucoesefa^ emplb^ to Umit to 
rolling motions at sea in diips of the old ** Inflexlw}^* ** Edinborgb '* 
•and '^.Mmiial clsasea, ana in other wanhipe and merchant vems. 

Sir John Tboraycroft devised an arrangement for overcoming the 
rolling motion of a ship amongst waves, consisting of a weight 
carriM from side to side so as always to oppose to neehng couple 
caused by to wave slope. The weight was automatically worked 
, by apparatus controlled uy two pendulums (or th^r equivaientL one 
j of wnudi—a loi:^ period pendulum—remainM vertical, and toother 
—a short-periM pKidulum —placed itself peipendicular to the 
effective wave sk^. The gear was fitted on a yacht of about 230 
tons d^lacement, to moving weight being 8 tons; anck to net 
effect in this case was to reiluce the rolling by about one-half. (See 
Trans. Inst. Hav. Archs. 1892 ) 

An interesting appheation of the g>'roscope to the diminution of 
roiling was devised by Dr O. Schlick. and fitted by him to to S.S. 
** See-bar." The principle of its action, the details of to gear, and a 
description of to trials are given in papers read before thelnst. Nav. 
Archs. in 1904 and 1907. Particulars of to " Seo-bar " were: length 
ii(> ft., breadth 117 ft., draught 3*4 ft., displacement 30 tons, meta¬ 
centric height 1*04 ft., and period of double roll (gyroscope at rest) 
4*14 seconds. The ffy-wheelof the gyrOHCO|ic was one metre inoxternaJ 
diameter, weighed tioolh, and it was run at tooo rcvolutic^ per 
minute; its axis was initially vertical, and the cashig containing to 
wheel was capable of revolving alxiuta horizontal athwartslup axis, 
the centre ol gtavity of to apparatus lying slightly below this axis. A 
brake was fitted to control the longitudiniJ oscillations of the casing. 
\Vhcn tl^ wheel was revolving and the axis held by the brake, no effect 
was produced upon to motion of the ship; but when the axis was 
allowed to o.sciUate freely in the middle-line pUnc the period of roll was 
lengthened to 0 seconds, but no otlier extinctive effect wu obtained. 
By suitably damping to longitudinal oscillatioas of the gyroscope, 
however, by means of the brake, a large extinctive effect upon the 
rolling was experienced ; and during the trials made, the apparatus 
I stopped practically all rolling motion. 

I xnc equations for the jiitching motions of a vessel arc identical in 
form with those for rolling ; and to preceding remarks are, in general, 
equally applicable to pitching. In a large number of ships 
to period lor pitching is approximately one-half of that 
for rolling ; but the angles attained arc considerably less, 

Where control over the longitudinal positions of weights 
is possible. in small sailing vessels, weights arc removed as far as 
possible from to ends in order to shorten tlic i>cri<^, the safety of 
short ships and boats being secured when the deck is maintained as 
nearly as possible parallel to to wave slope (u. remarks by Froude 
ante). 

The single period for heaving and dipping oscillations is equal to 
W W U the displacement in tons, and T'the tons per inch 

immersion. When proceedinR across waves ot apparent remi- 
;ieriod Tj, forced heaving oscillations ol scmi-ampUludc 


and in trough of wave. T^ese oscillationH combine vdth the free 
dipping oscillations due to the circumstances of ihe hutiat motiim, 
the resultant motion being of interest in connexion with the ]on|^ 
tudinal bending moments in the ship caused by the waves, (bee 
section Sirtngth.) 

latching or rolling is frequently the cause of dipping oadllations, 
and the motion is then termed uneasy ; this action may be of im¬ 
portance iff ships whose sides near the water-line have a considerable 
slope to the vertical, since any rolling motion is then aceomMnied by 
vertical oscillations ol the centre of gravity. It may also be shown 
that forced dipping oscillations ol considerable amplitude are ob¬ 
tained when the period of roll (or pitch) in such eaaes approximates 
to twice the Upping period ; the complex nature of the resistances 
attending the motion of the ship has, however, prevented a complete 
investigation being made. , . 

Interference also occurs between the rolling and pitching tewo- 
mente of a ship, when the centres of mivity of the wedges of ta- 
mersion and emersion for moderate angles of heel are separated W a 
considerable distance longitudinally; and occasionally uneasy rolling 
of a peculiar character is caused thereby. 

Resistance. 

The resistance of a ship in steady motion, or the force exerted 
by the surrounding water on the hull, opposing its progreM, is 
equal and opposite to the thrust of the propellers. The riiip is 
subjected to a system of balanced forces, each of whfch is in some 
degree affected by the others. It is convenient, hov*ev«, first 
to confine attention to the resistance of the hull, assuming the 

» See paper entitled " The Ureof Water-Chambere for Reducing 
the Rollnig of Ships at Sea," Jeans. Inst. Nm. Archs. l88j. 
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prcmH^ to hi removed, and the ehip to be towed throu^ 
undiaturbed water. Under thaw conditions the power expended 
in- towing the vend is termed the effeeiipe koru power, and is 
considerably less than the indicated Itorse power exerteihby tii» 
propelling engines at the same speed. The rdation between the 
effective and indicated horse powers, and the effect of the 
propellea on the resistance of the ship will be discussed under 
ProMsim, below. 

If a body ol " fair " form, »'.«. without abruptness or rliacontinuity 
in its surface, moves uniformly at a contirteiable depth below the 
suriace of an incompressible and perfect fluid, it can be shown that no 
resistant is ejnwrienced, and the uniform motion will, coeteris paribus 
continue Indefinitely. The motion of the fluid is extremely smalt’ 
excent in the close vicinity of the body. A clearer conception of 
the Interaction of fluid and bo<ly is obtained by impreesing upon 
the whole system a velocity equal and onjmsite to that of the body 
which tiien bc^es motionless and is situated in a uniform stream 
of toe fluid, the particles of fluid move in a series of lines termed 

stream lines ; and the surface formed by all the stream lines 
passing through a small closed contour is termed a “ stream tube." 
If a denote the area of a stream tube, as.sitmcd sufficiently small for 
the velocity v at a point within It to be sensiWy uniform across a 
section, then, stnn no fluid is leaving or entering the tube 
a v = constant ’ 

thmiighout its length. The motion ol the fluid is also subject to 
Bernuulh 8 energy quotation— 

^ + A constant, 

/>, w and h being respectively the fluid pressure, the density and the 
licight above a fixed datum. 

The remaining conditions affecting the flow and determining the 
forms of toe stream lines are purely geometrical, and depend on the 
lorni ol the body. 

Tlie motion in a peifect fluid flowing past bodies of a few simple 
niatliematical forms lias lieen investigated with success, but in the 
general case Uie forms of the stream lines can only be obtained by 
approximate methods. It is evident that the flow is in all cases 
rrveralble smen- tlio equations are unaltered when the sign of v is 
eliangsd : on the other liand any resistance must always opixise 
(he motion, and therefore, as stated above, there can he no resistance 
under these conditions. 

The ciicumstances attending toe motion of a ship on the surface 
of the sta, (or that of a stream of water 
flowing past a stationary vessel) 
difler from those hitlierto as- 


Cam- 

nwfsrslws. *‘“"*®‘*' '‘‘‘■•‘'tiuice is exia-ri- 

enced through various causes. 

Frictional tuHistancu results from the rubbing 
of the water past the surface of the hull; 
eddy tefnstanevs ate causi-d by local discon¬ 
tinuities, such as shaft brackets; ami 
resistance due to wind is experienced on 
tig! hull BUd upper works. Moreover, the 
stream-lme motion, as will be shown iatei, 
causM a diminution m the relative velocity 
of the wuter at the ends of tiie sliip, from 
the energy equation above, it is evident tiiat 
the pressure is m creased, resulting in an elevation of the surtace 
of the water at those places. A wave is thus iormed at Uic l>ow and 
stem, requiring an exiieiuhture of energy lor its maintenance and 
entaibng additional resistance. 

Of these components of resistance, that due to eddy making is 
nsnally ssudt; eddying is caused by blunt beginnings or endings, 
parbcubu-ly toe lattm, in the water-lmes and underwater fittings. 
.\ir resistance also is generally of small im])orbiuce; in tlie " Grey¬ 
hound " (unrigged) it constituted 1-4 % ot the total resistance at 
to knots in oelm weather, aaid in a large Athmtic liner at 25 knots 
it absorbs about 4 % ol the total power. In toe case of average 
ships, unrigged or with moderate tep-Iiampor, tliL^roportioii of air 
rettsfeuice is probably less than the utter value. Tlie efiect of wind 
and raiigh weather on the spi-od of ahip.s is aUu largely due to toe 
action of the waves and otoer motion of the sea, the additional 
efiect ot which is indeturmiiute. 

The (lifterence lietwecn tl»e total resistance and that due to akin 
friction is termed the residuary resistance; from the foregoing remarks 
it appears tliat itronsists principally of the re.si.stance due to wave¬ 
making. Since the action ot toe waves is such as to distort the 
stream hnee near the hull, and the form ol the waves is in tumaflected 
by toeirictional wake, the frictionaiond wavodnoklng resistances of a 
ship nre to soim extent mutually dependent. It is convenient,, how ¬ 
ever, to neglect toe interaction ol these constituents, and to aimme 
that the whole resistance is obtained by simple summation of its 
component puts-ns calciilated indi^endently. Consideiable jnsti- 
fleatton iMi'aiiS assumption is famished by the close agreement 
between too results of experiments on models and on ships, 
where toe proportion of frictional to total resistance is greatly 
different. - 


Since the action and the reaction of toe water picssare on the 
hull of a ship are equal and opposite, forward mommitam is generated 
in the water at snto a rate that the increase of nion^tum . 

per second is equal to the total resistance. The water 
participating in the forward movement is termed tbewakf, the portion 
of the wake in the vicinity ol the propellers is found to have consider^ 
able efiect upon toe propulsion of toe ship. Experiments were made 
by Mr Calvert (Trans. lust. N.A. i893)todetenaiiie the wake velocity 
with a model of length x8| ft. and d^iacement 1-9 tons. The 
extent of the wake was measured at -various positions in the length, 
and its maximum velocity was observed to be 0-67 times the ei>eed 
of the ship. Abreast toe screw the mean velocity ratio over an area 
of tlie same breadth (3-66 ft.) as toe ship and ol depth equal to the 
draught (1-35 ft.) was 0-19, of which about 0-05 was ascribed to 
frictional resistance. In Rep. Bnt, Assoc. 1874 is contained an 
inves^ation by Fronde of toe extent of the frictional wake and its 
velocity distribution based on the equahty ol the resistance to the 
momentum added per second. It may be here observed that for 
any ship propelled in the ordinary manner at uniform speed the 
momentum generated in toe sternward race from the propeller is 
equal and opposite to that of the forward wake due to the hull. 
The motion ol the water as a whole thus consists ol a circulatory- 
disturbance adv-ancing witii the ship, and having no linear 
momentum. 

The whole of the resistance at low speeds, and a considcrabie 
proportion of it at lugher speeds, is due to surface fnction, i.c. to the 
eddying Ix-lt surronnding the hull which is caused by the 
tangential frictional action between the water and the out- ™**«***' 
side ^in. It is nearly independent of the form of the vessel; 
and is ronveniently estimated from the results of experiments made 
by towing in a tana planks coated with various surfaces. The most 
important of such experiments were those made by Froude in the 
exjieriincntal tank at Clielston Cross, Torquay. The object was to 
obtain the Jaws ol variation of resistiincc with tlie spei-d, the length, 
anil the quahty of the surface. A dynamometric apparatus bi- 
which the planks were towed was used to register the resistance , 
tiu- jilanks were given a fine edge at each end to avoid eddy making, 
and were fully immersed in order that no waves should be formed. 
The results are given in tlie Reports of the Bnlrsli Association. 
1872 and 1874, In the following extract « is the index of the .speed 
at which the resistanie varies, A the mean resistance per square loot 
ot suriace over tlie lengtii stated, aud B the resistance per square foot 
al the alter end of the plank ; both A and B refer to a velocity of 
10 ft. per second in fresh water. 

Length of Siirfai e in Feet. 




-2 ft. 



8 ft. 


20 ft. 


30 It. 

Ji. 

A. 

B. 

ft. 

A. 

B. 

n. A. 

B. 

«. 

A. 

B. 

Tinfoil . 

2IO 

•30 

•295 


-278 

•263 

1-90 -262 

•244 


*240 

•232 1 

ParaHin 

1-05 

•.i-f 

•370 


■ 3 '-l 

•200 

1-93 -271 


_ 


•• 1 

Vanusli 

4*00 

■1' 

•300 

1-83 

• 3 . 1.3 

•264 

1-83 -278 

•240 

1 -.S3 

•250 

•220 i 

I'Jiic aatul 

'2‘00 

•Hi 

•6«>o 

2*00 


• 43 “ 

2 ‘<H} ■ *480 

•334 

2'06 

•405 

• 3 J 7 

Calico s 


•87 

•725 

1*92 

•020 

■304 

1-89 1 -531 

•447 

1-87 

*474 

•423 

Medium sand . 

2‘00 

•«ji) 

•7.10 

2*00 

•025 

•488 

2-00 ; -534 

•405 

2*00 

•488 

• 45 t> 

Coarse sand 

2*00 

fio 

•HHo 

2’Oo 

•714 

•520 

2*00 *588 

•490 

•• 

• • 

•• I 


These results are in accordance with the formula— 

V" 

R,= /a«-— : 

2g 

R lieing the frictional resistance, S the area of surface, V the spei-d. 
ic tlie density ol the -water, f a coefficient depending on the nature 
and length ol toe surface, and « the index of the speed ; the values 
oi / and n can be readily obtained from the almve table. It is seen 
that the resistance varies as toe density ol the water, but is inde¬ 
pendent of its pressure; it diminishes as the length of the surface 
increases, on account of the frictional wake, which reduces tlie 
velocity of rubbing between tlie water and the surface towards toe 
after end. The index « is 1-83 for a varnished anriaco equivalent 
to the freshly painted hull of a ship. The results of Fronde's ex¬ 
periments are cUisely corroborated by similar experiments under¬ 
taken by the late Dr Tideman. 

When applying the data to ships of length greater than 50 ft., 
toe coefficient B, denoting toe resistance 30 ft. from toe bow, is 
assumed to remain unaltered at all greater distances astern. The 
velocity of rubbing is assumed equal to the speed of the ship, any 
sbght variation due to stream-line action t^g neglected. Thie 
wetted suriape S, when not directly calculated, can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy by the formula— 

where V is the volume of displacement, L the length, and D the 
mean draught 

The resistucc due to wave making, although incousiderablr at 
low speeds, is of importance at moderate and at high 
spe^; it constitutes the greater portion of the total 
resistance in fast ships. 
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By impressing, as above, a snitable velocity on the whole system 
of siaf and water, the problem is reduced to one of steady motion 
in a stream flo^mg a stationary ship. The stream tubes, 
originally of uniform width, become broader on approaching the 
^w of the st^, and attam their greatest breadth close to the 
^m. Proceeding aft, the tubes contract, and near amidships they 
become smaller man they were originally; an enlargement in the 
tubes again takes place near the stem. The changes in size and 
velocity in the stream tubes lead to corresponding alterations of 
pressure in accordance with the energy equation, which alterations 
appear as elevations and depressions of the surface forming what is 
termed the static^ wave system. If this were a permanent system, 
no resistance to the motion of the ship would be caused thereby. 
The surface disturbance, however, is subject to the dynamical 
laws underlying the propagation of waves; in consequence the 
wave formation difiers from the " statical wave," the crest 
lagging astern of the " statical" wave crest, and the sfiip being 
fallowed by a train of waves whose lengths are appropriate to 
the speed attained. The energy within the wave system travels 
backward relative to the ship at one-half its speed ; the resistance 
experienced by the ship is due to the sternward drain of the wave 
energy which requires work to be done on the ship to replace that 
absorbed by the waves. 

The form of the wave system is not susceptible of complete 
mathematical investigation ; but the circumstances are approxi¬ 
mately rralized and the conditions considerably simplified when the 
actions of the bow and stem of the vessel are each replaced by the 
mathematical conception of a " pressure point." This consists of 
an infinitely large pressure applied over an indefinitely small region 
of the water surface; it is assumed to move forward m place of the 
ship through still water, or, equally, to be stationary in a uniform 
stream. The resulting wave system has been investigated by Lord 
Kelvin and others. It is found to consist of a local disturbance 
surrounding the pressure point and depending on the pressure 
distribution combined with a series of waves which are confined 
within two straight lines drawn backwards tiirough the pressure 

jKiinl and making angles of about 20° ^tan-' w'th the line of 

motion. The waves within tliis region extend indefinitely astern 
with crests crossing the line of motion perpendicularly. The crest 
hne.s are slightly curved, convex to the pressure point, and at the 
bounding fines form cusps whose tangents are inclined to the line of 


flow at an angle of about 36' 


(tan-^J. 


The crest lines afterwards 


curve forward towards the pressure point. The distance apart of 
the transverse wave crests is equal to the length I of wave appro¬ 
priate to the speed v, as expressed in the formula i»“=-gf/2ir. These 
results are of interest since they are in agreement in many respects 
with those of actual observation lor ships and models. In fig. 32, 



Fig. 32 . 


although unknown law, increuing with the sptod, and di^wnding 
conaidembly on the shape the bm and stem. 

On the other haad the interiereaoe between the tianavcm bow 
and stem wave systems produces a stem wave in contact with the 
%hip; tbe resistande due to the resultant transverse wavs, system 
depends therefore on the phase relation between the waves of the 
component systems. The effect of interference on the wave resistance 
was investigated by Ftoude (!>««. I.N.A. 1877) by means of 
experiments on a series of models having the same entrance and run, 
but in which the length of rajallel nwdle body waa varied. At 
constant speed curves of residuary resistance on a length base con¬ 
sisted of humps and hollows, whose spacing was constant and 
approximately equal to the wave length amiroprmta to the speed ; the 
amplitude of the fluctuation diminish^ as the length mcreased. 
For a given length the residuary resistance in general increased at a 
high power of the speed ; but it was also subject to a aeries of fluctua¬ 
tions wliose magmtude and spacing mcreased with the speed. The 
results of these experiments were fully analysed in t88t by Mr R. £. 
Froude, who showed that a reduction in the resistance occurred when 
the trough of the Iiow wave coincided with the crest of the component 
stem wave, tiie resultant wave system being of relatively small dimen¬ 
sions. Conversely, the resistance was abnormally increased whim 
the crests of the bow and stem systems coincided, flie fluctuation in 
the resistance thereby obtained was smaller when the length of 
middle body became greater, owing to the greater degradation of the 
how-wave system at the stem through viscosity and lateral spreading. 
For very considerable lengtlis of middle body, the height of the bow 
wave system at the stem was insufficient to produce uiterforcnce or 
atfect the resistance. 

The.Speed in knots (V) of a wave is related to the length in feet (i) 
by the formula V^-i-W. If L' be the distance apart of the com¬ 
ponent bow and stem waves (which is generally rather greater tlw 
the length of tlie ship), relatively small resistance wouRl be antici¬ 
pated when is approximately equal to 3-6 L' or any odd sub- 
multiple ol 3-6 V ; on the other hand when V” was not greatly 
difieient from i-8 L', or any submultiple of i-8 1.', abnormal wave 
resistance would be developed. This result is to a great extent con¬ 
firmed by experience witli ships of all classes; for economical pro¬ 
pulsion at a speed V, the length L of a sliip should lie generally 
equal to or slightly less tlian V*, corresponding to tho " favourable 
vs 

value of al»ut i-2 of tlic ratio ; torpedo-boat destroyers and 
similar vessels of extremely high speed constitute an exception, the 
value of the ratio ^ being then Irequently as great as 4, which ap- 

V“ 

proximatcly coinckli-s with the highest " favourable " value of j 

The foregoing description ol the resistance expericnciri by sliips 
through wave makuig makes it evident tliat tlie conditions under¬ 
lying wave resistance ate too complex to enable its amount . . ^ 
to be directly estimated as is possible in the case of 
frictional resistance. Experiments also show tluit tlierc is 
no simple law connecting wave resistance with size, form 
or speed. The effect of size alone, i.s, the scale of tlie yi^orimimt, 
can, however, be eliminated by means of tlie " principle of 
similitude " enunciated by Newton, wliich is applicable with certain 
limitations to all dynamical systems. The ^extension of this 
principle forms the foundation of all methods employed practically 
lor estimating the residuary resistance and horse power of ships. 
The principle states that m two geometrically and mechanically 
similar systems, whose linear dimensions vary as the squares of tlie 
velocities of the corresponding jiartielcs, and whose forces vary as 
their masses, the motions of the two systems will be similar. A proof 
of this theorem follows at once from the equations of motion for any 
particle. The law of comparison, which is the application (origin¬ 
ally m^c by Froude) of the principle of similitude to the resistance 
of ships, is enunciated as follows; 

" If the linear dimensions of a ship lie n times those of its model, 
and the resistances of the latter be R,, R,, R-,... at speeds 
Vi, Vj,... , then the resistances of the ship at the ‘ corres^iond- 
ing speeds' V, \/n, V, sjn, V, \/k,.. ■ will be RiM", RgS^ RfU*, •. • 
and therefore the efiective horse powers at corres^nding speeds are 

increased in the ratio n*: I.” , , 

It is necessary to ensure that the conditions underlying the principle 
of similitude arc satisfied by oU the components of reristanoe, when 
the law of comparison is employed for the pntjpose of obtaining the 
ratio between the total resistances of two shqis at correUKinding 
speeds. Residuary resistance, consisting of that caused by wave 
making, eddies, and air resistance, is attributable to normal ptamures 


reproduced from a paper in the I.N.A. 1877, read hy Froude, is shown 
the bow-wave system obtained from a model, which is also iUustra- 
iive of that produced by ships of all types. It appears therefore 
that two types of waves accompany a ship—(i) diverging waves 
having sharply defined crests placed in echelon, the foremost wave 
alone extending to the ship; (2) titansverse waves limited in breadth 
by the diverging crests and reaching the sides of the vessel through¬ 
out its lene^ These compare with the crest lines obtained in the 1 miMimK, ...™ j.-— 

waves corre^d to the difierent portions of the crest imcs , proportional to the square of the velocity, «.». at cone 

are eeparated by the ca^s. — . 


Since the bow diven’ging waves are not in contact with the siup 
except at tho bow, the energy ^nt in their mainteiwnce tiavels 
away from the ship and is lost A divergmg wave system of si^m 
form but of smaikr dimensions attends the pa^e of the ston. 
and the resistance due to the diverging systems of naves is 
the sum of its components at the bow and stem, foUowing a regular 


sponding speeds, to the linear dimmslone. The total pnsmtM ^ 
therefore proportional to the cube of the linear dimensions, 


fopditi on. In the application of the law of comparison 'to shi^ and 
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mocMt where the U&ear ratio is contidereUe, the residuary resistance 
alone should be compared by that means, the frictional resistance 


alone should be compared by that means, the frictional resistance 
being independently calculated for ship and model from the results 
of nonde's experiments. The taw may, however, be extended with- = so ft, wide and'9 it. deep. The main ei^rimenl 
out appreciable error to total resistance whtn the cor*spond-aj the whole width of the tank, and carries a secoi 
ing tuiear dimensions of the ships compared are not greatly which the subsidiary carriages, which carry i 
difierent. 

If it be assumed that the residuary resistance of a ship is capable of 
being expressed as the sum of a number of terms of the form W"V", 
whert w is the displacement, it appears from tire law of comparison 
that 6m + n <= 6 for each term of the expression ; and in the con¬ 
struction of approximate formulae of this type for residuary resist¬ 
ance, the indices m and » must satisfy this ^nation. The values of 
the indices are found to vary irregularly with the speed and type of 
ship; at uneconomical speeds n may be equal to or greater than 5, 
and at " favourable " speeds its value may be as low as fs, 4 being 
an approximate mean value for « at moderate speeds. A fact 
pointed out by Professor Biles in a paper read before the Institution 
of Naval Architects in 1881 is interesting in this connexion. When 
the resistance of a ship varies as the 6th power of the speed, an 
increase in the displacement by a pro]>ortionate enlargement of 
dimension will not cause an increase in the resistance for the same 
speed ; and if the resistance varied as a higher power of the speed 
than the 6th, the resistance would actually be reduced by increasing 
the displacement* 

The accuracy ol the law of comparison was verified by the " Grey¬ 
hound " resistance experiments carried out by Froude on behalf of 
the Admiralty (Trans. I.N.A., 1874). 

The " Greyhound ” was a twin-screw sloop 170 ft. long and of about 
it6o tons displacement; the trials were made over a range of speeds 
extending from 3 to iij knots, and with varying draught and trim. 

She was towed from the end of a imar 48 ft. in length projecting over 
the side of the towing vessel, H.M.S. ‘‘ Active "; this ensured that the 
wave system and wake of the " Active " were prevented from reach¬ 
ing the " Greyhound ” and influencing her resistance. A dynamo¬ 
metric apparatus was placed in the bow of the " Greyhound," and 
arranged so as to record the horizontal component of the tension in 
the tow tope; by this means the ship's resistance was measured under 
various conditions and her efiective horse-power obtained. A " lug 
ship " or small board, ballasted to sink a few feet and remain normal 
to the direction of the pull, was attached to the end of a log line 
which was allowed to run Ireely out over the end of a spar during the 
trials. The slip of the " log slup " liaving been obtained during inde¬ 
pendent trials, tlie speed of the " Greyhound " was estimated from 
the log-line readings with falraccuracy. From these re.sults curves of 
resistance on a base of sliced were constructed for various conditions 
of draught and trim; the frictional resistance was estimated from 
tile experiments on planks, and curves of residuary resistance were 
obtained. A model of the " Greyhound," on a scale of .f, full size, 
was also towed in the experimental tank under conditions correspond¬ 
ing to those of the ship: as with the ship, the total resistance was 
measured, that due to friction was calculated, and the residuary 
resistance of the model was obtained. It was found, by assuming 
a particular \’alne for the unknown frictional coefficient of the 
" ^'reyhound." that a close agreement occurred between the residuary 
resistances of ship and model. This coefficient corresponded to that 
for a mixture of} calico and } varnish, which was probably equivalent 
to the condition of Ahe ship's bottom during the trials. 

Similar experiments were carried out by Mr Yarrow {Trans. 
t.N.A., 1883) on a torperlo boat 100 ft. long; it was found that 
the residuary resistance of the boat was then about 3 % in excess 
of tliat deduced by the law of comparison from experiments on a 
model. 

As a result of the " Greyhound " trials, the accepted method of 
estimating the horse-power required for a new ship is by nmning a 
Mmoai model under corresponding condirions in an ex- 

perimental tank fitted and equipped for the purpose. 

The lawof comparison is applied to the residuary resistance, 
or, M used for the total resistance, a " frictional correction ” 
is made (lee below). In 1871 Froude constructed a tank and suitable 
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and it* general control will be in the hands of officers of the 


The Admiralty experimental tank at Hauler Is nearly 400 ft. long, 
ao ft, wide and 9 it. deep. The main ei^rimentld carriage spans 
the whole width of the tank, and carries a secondary tauway on 
which the subsidiary carriages, which carry the experimeniak 
apparatus of difierent kinds, are adjusted in position. The main 
carriage runs on rails on the side walls, and can travel the whole 
length of the tank ; it is driven at various speeds by a wire rope 
from a stationary engine of ample power. Chdinary speeds range 
from 100 to 800 ft. per minute, while an extreme speed of 1300 ft. 
per minute can be obtained ; the speeds are regulated by a highly 
sensitive governor. The models, generally from iq to 14 ft. long, 
are made of hard paraffin wax, somewhat over t in. in thickness; 
they are cast in a mould, with an allowance of about J in. for finishing. 
The model is shaped accurately by being placed bottom up on the 
bed ol a machine in which a pur of revolving cutters, one on each 
side ol the model, cuts out on its surface a series of level lines, whose 
contours are precisely similar to those on the drawing ol tlie ship 
whose model ui under treatment. When all the level hues have been 
cut in, the model presents tlie appearance ol a series of steps, the 
bottom angles of which correctly represent the true form the model 
should possess. The paraffin ndges between these level lines ate 
trimmed ofi by the use of suitable tools and the outside surface 
made quite smooth with flexible steel scrapers. The model is 
ballasted to its required displacement and saddled with a frame, 
which carries the guiding attachment and also the towing-rod, ami 
is then placed below the dynamometer. The towing-rod at its for¬ 
ward end is then in a position to impart horizontal forces bj a hard 
steel surface to a knife-edge on the dynamometer lever within the 
model at about the level of the water surface. There are various 
delicate arrangements with knife-edge adjustments, which result 
in the horizontal forces being transmitted through a spiral spring, 
tlie extensions of which arc multiplied by a lever and recorded bv 
a pen on a paper-covered cybnder, distance and time being simul¬ 
taneously recorded. The siieed and resistance corresponding to 
each ex]x!rimcnt are deduced from these elements, a most necessary 
condition being that the speed shall be uniform throughout each 
experiment. By somewhat similar arrangements on a subsidiary 
carriage, the action of model screw propellers is tested cither in 
undisturbed water or behind a model, the speed, rate of rotation, 
rotary resistance and thrust being measured. 

An interesting account by Dr Glazcbrook of some experimental 
tanks in various countries, together with particulars of some im¬ 
provements in their equipment, appears in Trans. I.N,A., 1909, 

Of the very large numW of exjknmcntal results that have now 
been obtained from the triaLs of ships' moileLs in the tanks referred 
to above, comparatively few have been made public. 

In connexion with the Torquay and Haslar tanks some 
few of the reports by the elder Froude and Mr R. E. maltm 
Froude Imve been published by order or permission of the 
Board of Admiralty, chiefly through the Institution of Naval 
Architects. Amongst these may be mentioned the " Greyhound " 
experiments recorded in 1874; the " Merkara " results in 187O : 
experiments on the effect produced on the wave-making resistance 
of ships by varying the length of parallel middle body, in 1877; 
results obtained from modeB of three merchant liners in 1881; 
papers in 1888 and 189* on the " constant" system of notation of 
results of model experiments, used at the Admiralty Experimental 
Works ; and some results of a systematic series of model experiments 
by Mr R. E. Froude appeared in 1904- Some records of the 
experiments made at private and foreign experiment establishments 
have also appeared. 

Some of the most important of these experiments are described in 
these notes; it remains to show how they are applied in practice to 
obtain an estimate of the indicated horse-power required to drive a 
■ship at any spe^. If the resistance has brcn obtained from a model 
experiment, or inferred by the law of comparison from data obtained 
with a vessel ol similar type, the effective horse-power is known ; 
and by assuming a suitable value for the propulsive coefficient 


six yean after his death, the ground occupied by the Torquay tank 
was required for building purposes, and a new tank was constructed 
at Haslar, near Portsmouth, from the designs and under the super¬ 
vision of Mr R. E. Froude, such improvements being added as 
experience at Torquay had shown to be desirable. At both these 
tanks models of propellers as well as of ships were experimented 
upon, be^es a variety of matters connected with the general 
subject 

Sunilar eetablishroents have now been instituted by several foreign 
governments and by two private firms in Great Uritam,Messrs Denny 
at Dumbarton and Messrs John Brown at Clydebuk. The ex¬ 
perimental tzmk now under construction at Teddington should prove 
*0 important and useful addition to the number ofsuch installations 
in this country. It Is intended to be used for general research and to 
be available also for undertaking such private work as may be re¬ 
quited by shipbuilding firms. Its inception U doe to a committee 
cemposM largely of members of the Institution ol Naval Architects, 
anddhe coat of installation is being defrayed ^ Mr F. 'Yarrow. 
The tank will form a part of the National Fnyiica] Laboratory. 


If model experiments or data for exactly simila.r ships are un¬ 
available. the method of estimating the power which is probably 
most commonly used is one involving a relation between I,H.P,, 
displacement, and speed, which is expressed by the formula— 

(Speed)* X (Displacement)ll_^ 

r.fi.p. 

C being eafled the Admiralty coefficient. The value of C varies 
considerably at different siieeils even for the same ship. For it to 
be constant, the I.H.P. must vary as the cube of the speed ; if 
resistance varied as the square ol the speed and I.H.P. as resistance 
and speed, tiie condition of constancy would be fuffiUed. Actually, 
owing to variations m the index of the speed to which the resistance 
is proportional, In the length and form of the _ ship and in 
the machinery and propellers, this method of estimating I.H.P. can 
only be used with great caution, care being taken tiiat the yahies of 
C selected for comparison are taken from dhips of fairly similar type, 
and of corresponding lengths and speeds. 

Another means of obtaining approximate estimates of the power 
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requixed for ships of ordinary types is from curves of resistance 
<lrawn on a base of simple functions of the speed, length and dis¬ 
placement, the curves being faired through the spots obtained from 
a large number of results of model experiments with different classes 
of ships. Curves of this character have been <x>n8tructed by Mr 
1 ). W.^aylor and Mr A. W. Johns {Trans. 1907); i^e former 

series expresses the residuary resistance per ton of d^lacemcnt in 

terms of -j- and ; the latter gives the residuary horse-power 

divided by in terms of ^ 

Volume of Displacement 
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in terms of y and the prismatic coefficient 


r-n- . v.i ■ B—u -if the frictional resist- 

Area of Immersed Midship Section x Length 

ance is calculated independently by Froude’s or I'ideman's tables. 

To furnish data for estimating the l.H.P. of vessels covering a 
considerable range of type, a series of experiments on systematically 
varied forms of hull wore made by Mr K. E. Froude. The results 
were publislicd by him in the Trans. I.N.. 4 ., 1904; and are given 
in figs. 40 to 51. 

The forms of hull dealt with may be primarily divided into two 
groups, A and B, differing in Beam and Draught ratio; 

being equal to 2-59 and 3-48 for A and B respectively. Each group 
is furtlier divided into 0 types, differing in block coeflicients. and the 
table following gives particulais of the coefficients for the models 
tried 



Stomsnubbed, 
forward body 
as Type t . 

Bow snubbed, 
after Body 
as Type 3. 

Type. 

I. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 - 5 - 

6. 

Block coeflicients % 

or 1 

Volume of Displacement j 

I.pnglli X Breadth > Ifraught j 

•495 

•505 

•516 

•5221*529 

•342 

Largest sectioni coefficient 'v 

or 1 

Area of immersed midship section / 
Breadth x Draught J 

■ 95 ' 


causes about t % to n-f % increase in leUstnnee (the tower 
value being appropriate to the higher speeds, and vice versa). 
This result accords with that deduced from the A and B 
groups. 

> By the aid of tlte taw of comparison (and a correction for skin 
■ frictioo), the irdormatioa provided can be used to obtain the £.H.r. 
for any size of ship of form included in the experiments (or covered 
by the possible extensions, vidt ttipra). The I.ti.P. follows by using 
a suitable propulsive coefficient. An example is given below as an 
illustration. In practical application it is important to notio that 
the lengths used in reckoning the proportions must be the total 
length of immersed form (i.e. of the curve of areas) and not the 
distance between perpendiculars arbitiarily placed. 

The data are here given (figs. 40-51, Plates III.-VI.) in the form of 
curves of E.H.P. for ships of tooo tons displacement, plotted for a 
given speeel on a base of immersed length. The range in absciasae 
shows the amount of variation in length proportion tried in the 
experiments; and as regards speed range the ^oup B is for gener¬ 
ally higher speeds than group .A. The curves may be termed 
standard E.H.P. curvra. 

The block coefficients of the forms dealt with arc lower than those 
of the greater proportion of merchant ships, and hence the data are 
not dimtly apphcablr to these. At higher speeds, however, the 
E.H.P. might lie approximately estimated from tlicsc curves, by 
assuming a further ilegrce of snubbing appropriate to the required 
block coefficient; but at speeds which correspond to those of 
ordinary merchant ships (which are the lower siieeds given in the 
diagrams) the effect of snubbing is variable, and depends really upon 


the actual speed-length ratio 


(.-vD 


of the ship we are dealing 


[ with. 

In this connexion it may be noteii that the diagrams not only afford 
a means of determining the l.H.P. of a given ship, but they may also 
l)e used m designing, and so enable the l>est form to be chosen, to 
fulfil the given conditions of displacement and S]>eed, &c. For 
example, suppose a ship of given displacement is required to obtain 
a given speed, with a given maximum E.H.P. (or l.H.P. assuming an 
appropriate propulsive coefficient). First bring the given particulars 
to the proper scale for inoo tons displacement (m, the ratio of the 

linear dimensions, is equal to and hence E.H.P. becomes 

(l 5 i^ )* given values). An E.H.P, 

curve for the given sliced is easily interpolated on the diagrams, and 
we can at once obtain for the given E.H.P. (t) the length for each 
Thf* hnll characteristics for A are shown in figs. and 34 ,»and the i type, (i) the type which gives the most suitable kngth, (3). the 
mode of presenting tliese indicates the way in which the several j economy resulting fromany additional length, {4) toe type for a given 

from the type 1 model by * tixedlengto which gives toe 8 ixs«l with least 

tion at lower speeds, how alternative forms compare at these speeds. 
The following pointe may commend themselves, from consideration of 
an instructive comparison shown in hg. 4, where for the B group, 
p;.H.P. curves for types i, 3 and (» are drawn together. In draw 


types were formed, each being obtaineil from the type 1 model by 
successively cutting back its stern and bow. This cutting back is 
termed snubbing. A curve of areas of transverse sections is given (fig. 
35, Plate I.) as weU as the sheer draught. The lines of group B can be 
derived from A, by altering beam and draught scales in the ratio of 

— and respectively. Each of the 12 forms which embodied 

these line.s was the generator of a series, differing only in length 
proportion. ..... t 

The Curve of areas is an impiortant item in the hull characteristics. 
Experiment shows that the resistance of a hull of given curve of 
areas beam and water-line entrance, is practically unaltered how¬ 
ever the lines are varied (so long as they are kept rfiip-shapc. and no 
unfair features arc introduced). It follows, therefore, that although 
the data correspond to a given type of lines, yet (consistently with 
the preceding conditions) they are capable of application over a 
wider field than at first sight seems hkcly, covering variations of 
draught, form of profile and transverse sections. 

Regarding the foregoing statement of permissible variations of 

lines alteration in -ci. ratio has some efiect. Comparison of 

Draugnt 

the two groups A and B gives the efiect of the variation in the 

Beam found that {caeteris paribus) in- 

Draught 

creasing by 34 % f™” »-59 to increases the 

E.H.P. by about 4 %. A brief and approximate statement of the 
results of some expenments with models of varying ratio, 

by Lieut.-Colonel G. Rota. R.I.N. (sec Trans. I.N.A., 1905), is that 
'' Beam Beam 

beyond a value of ^^^.^=2-5 an increase of to % in 


• There lines differ from those tried in the models which are given 
in Trans. I.N.A., 1904 (q.v.). Those now given have the same 
curve of areas and beam, but are modified in respect of draught, profile 
and shape of transverse sections, there latter being filled out so as 
more closely to represent modern forms. However, a model has been 
tried recently, embodying the modifications, and the results fraud 
to be practically ideotical with those obtained for the original lines. 


ing conclusions, it must be clearly remembered that the E.H.P.'s, 
speeds and lengths are for a standard displacement, viz. 1000 tons; 
and so in applications for different diimlacements, these quantifies 
all undergo a numerical change, deiiendent upon the change in di^ 
placement. The first point is the effect of length on E.H.P,; this is 
most marked at high sjiccds; and even at low sii^ds, for the shorter 
lengths the E.H.P. begins to increase rapidly witli decrease in 
length. At these low speeds if, on the other hand, the length be 
increased beyond a certain point, no economy at all results, but the 
reverse. The reason for this is clear. At the low speed-length ratio 
we arc considering, the wave-making resistance is practically nil, 
the resistance being almost entirely due to skin friction and eddy 
making, &c. It is obvious that by continually reducing the transverse 
dimensions of a ship of constant displacement, we increase the wetted 
skin (in the limit when the transverse scale is zero the surface is 
infinite); hence Uic resistance due to skin friction increases, and so 
therefore docs the total resistance. This point would be more evident 
if the diagrams had been continued to a greater length and lower 
speed. A second point is the effect of alteration in block coefficient. 
At all speeds above 20 knots, snubbing within the limits shown is 
beneficial as regards performance. At lower speeds the efiect de¬ 
pends on the length. Since it is at these lower s|iecd8 the ordinary 
tyjie of merch^t ship works, we may say that the effect of snubbing 
is doubtful for these, and depends upon the speed-length ratio. A 
better result might be obtained in such cases if the method of increas¬ 
ing the block coefficient were by the insertion of parallel middle body 
and not by an extension of snubbing. (For fuller information on this 
point sec Mr R. E. Froude's 1904 I.N.A. paper.) A third point is the 
effect of change in speed. For a given length, the rate of increase of 
E.H.P. with speed grows with the speed, but increases least for the 
more snubbed type. As an instance consider group B, types i and 6 
at a length of 300 ft. (see fig. 36, Plate I.). The following table gives 
the increase in E.H .P. for tlte corresponding changes in speed, and the 
index of the spe^, representing the variation of E.H.P. wi& speed. 
The figures in columns (4) and (5) are the means obtained from the 
individual pairs of speeds ; at intennediate speeds these may have 
different and constantly changing values;— 
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1 Change of Speed. 

Corresponding Change 
in E.II.P. 

Corresponding Index 
01 Speed. 

Types (1) and (ft). 

Type (I). 

Type ((>). 

Tyfe(i). 

Tyi» (0). 

14-10 knots 

*43 K.H.K 

*73 E.H.P. 

31 

3-0 

1 2223 „ 

7 '»o $i 

050 „ 

3-3 

3-9 

j IVl'j 

ft<>o ,, 

820 

4-0 

41 


StaOnr 

WMttr. 


I In the resultit hitherto recorded the depth of water has been sup- 
posed sufficient to prevent the disturbance attending the motion of a 
I vesaelonthesurfacefromextendingtotbebottom; iathese 
I circumstances the resistance is unaffected by a moderate 
t clmnge in the depth. Conditions, however, frequently 
! arise in which vessels arc run at ^h speeds in comparatively shallow 
I water; and a marked alteration is then observed in the resistance and 
I power corresponding to a particular speed. An investigation of the 
' effect of shallow water on resistance is therefore of imrortance and 
interest: and a brief account of this part of the subject is ^re 
appended. 

The change from deep to shallow water modifies the shape of the 
stream lines, many of wliich in deep water are approximately in 
planes normal to the surface of the hull; those in ^oal water tend 
to lie more nearly in horizontal planes, owing to the reduced space 
under the bottom of the ship. In cons«jnence, the velocity in the 
stream tubes in the vicinity of the ship is increased, and the changes 
of pressure and the " statical " wave heights are exaggerated. This 
causes an increase in the frictional resistance as the depth of water 
becomes Ic.ss; but the effect on the residuary resistance is more 
complicated. 

Firstly, the length 1 of the waves corresponding to a speed v is 
increased from that expressed by 

el 


to lie in accordance with the formula 


i/“ 


The variation of the rate of growth of l.H.P. (or E.H.P.) with the 
siHsid is a result of the interference of the bow and stem wave 
systems, and is dependent upon the speed-length ratio (vid$ " Wave 
Kesistancc." alxive). A good illustration is affoided by taking the case 

of a vessel such as a torpedo-boat destroyer, which is run over a con- ___ 

siderable range of Sliced. Fig. 37, Plate II..shows, for such a vessel, three I under the bottom of the ship. 

turves plotted to a base of siieed, the ordinates being resiwctively - ' -- .1- -1- 

I H P I H.P 

I.H.P., p' - ' The second of these is of course a curve of 

resistance, and the rapid rise and fall of the rate of growth of resist¬ 
ance manifests itself in this resistance-curve by a very marked hump 

I H P 

iM’twpcn 15 an<l 2$ knots speed. The third curve, tliat of 

IS interostiiiK as aftording, by itK »lopc at different |x>ints, a very goo<! _. 

indication of this rate of growth, up to alxiiit 13 knots this curve Is 2 t 

not far from being horizontal, indicating that till then the resistance 

IH varying about as the sc^uare of the sliced. The rate of growth | n ^ tanh ~ 

increases from this point till it reaches a maximum at 15 knots, and j ^ ~^2ir ^ ^ f 

then falls off till at about 20 knots the resistance once more vanes 1 which applies to shallow-water waves for a depth h. When the 
as the square of the speed. From tliis point onward tJie resistance ' 
increases at a less rate than the iM|uarc of the s]>ecd. 

It lias Ix-'cn pp'viously noted that the skin friction j>art of the 
M.P. does not olx*y law of coiiipan.son ; this is on account 
of variation of / with length, and the index of the 8|)ccd being 
diHerent from 2. The coefficient / varies much more rapidly at 
the smaller lengths, and hence for these the skin friction correction is 
more important for a given change in length. For such lengths as 
are dc^t with in ships, e.g. 100 ft. and upwards, and such lengtlis as 
we should deal with in applying the data that arc now given, it has 
been found possible to express the correction for skin friction very 
accurately Iw the curves in ng. 38, Plate II. These indicate the absolute 
correction t^i must be applied to the E.H.P. deduced for the given 
displacement from the standard curves when interjireted by the law 
of comparison, and arc drawn for a series of displacements on a base 
of speed: the correction for any odd displacement can be easily 
interpolated. An addition must be made‘ for displacements under, and 
a dcauction for displacements over, the standard 1000 tons. 1 

I'hc following example illustrates this point and the method of j 
using the standard curves : - 

A vessel 320'XX 13'X2135 tons is being designed; to 
construct an K.H.P. curve, for speeds 11-22J knots. The proportions 

*^*^**° block coefficient) of the design arc most closely 

approximated to by typ<‘ 2. group A (320' being the immersed length). 
iMmt find the length / for a similar vessel of 1000 tons displace- 

ment: / (2135)* " *'*** ^ from fig. 41 read off 

ordinates representtng E.H.P. for the given speeds of the looo-ton 
standard ship. These figures are converted into those appropriate 
for the dv.sign, by the law of comparison. If f' and e are the speed and 
E.H.P. for the looo-ion ship, and V and E corresponding quantities 

for the design, then — "(2'i35)^-^ 1*135; and — 

V c 

using these ratios we got a table thus: - 


(2-135)* V.-2*424: 


i As read from 
j the Standard 
' Curves at a 

1 Length- 
! 248*5 Ft 

j 

As convc 
I.aw of C 
son for 21 
Desi 

V 

Col. IX(|*I35 ’ 

rted by 
ompari- 
35-rona 
gn- 

Col. aX(a*4a4‘=“) 

CU>rrectioa to 
Col. ^ for Skin 
Friction : 
read from 
Figure. 

Col. 4-C0I. 5 
= E.H.P. 
Corrected. 

1 Knots. 

E.H.P. 

Knots. 

E.11.P. 

E.H.P. 

E.H.P. 

' 10 

150 

”•35 

364 

t6 

348 

12 

*75 

13-62 

667 

2Q 

638 

M 

475 

15-89 

»i 5 > 

4 * 

xiog 

1 

740 

l8'Ib 

1794 

5 .S 

1739 

17 

940 

19*30 

2278 

fit 

2217 

1 18 

1*85 

20-43 

3”.3 

67 

3048 

19 

iSas 

21-56 

44*3 

74 

4349 

1 20 

1 

2390 

22*70 

6278 

80 

6198 


The curve shown in fig. 39, Plate II. results from plottiM col. (6) to a 
base of speed given by col. (3). Since the propulsive coefficient varies 
with the speed, it is preferable to take the E.H.P. from the curve 
and convert to I.H.P., using an appropriate coefficient, than to use 
a common coefficient by plotting a curve of l.H.P. 


depth h is equal to —. the length of wave is infinite, and the wave 

becomes of the type investigated by Scott Huss(-ll in canals, and 
termed a " solitaiy wave " or a " wave of translation.” When the 

depth of water is less than -- no permanent w-ave system of speed 

V can exist. These changes in the wave length considerably affect 
the wave pattern and alter the speeds at which interference between 
the bow and stem sy.stems has a favourable or unfavourable effect 
on the efficiency of propulsion. 

In the second place the amount by which the speed of travel of the 
energy of the wave falls short of the speed of the ship is expressed by 

In deep water this difierence of speed is in shallow water it 

diminishes, becoming zero at the critical depth producing u wave of 
translation. 

Thirdly, the local disturbance immediately surrounding the ship 
i.s increased in shallow water, theoretical investigation showing that, 
at the critical depth above referred to, it becomes indefinite or is 
only limited by its own viscosity and eddying resistance. In still 
shallower water, the amount of disturbance is reduced as the depar¬ 
ture from the cntical depth becomes greater. 

Finally, the increase of the frictional resistance due to the 
higher velocity of rubbing is further modified by the large dimen¬ 
sions of the wave accompanying the ship; the ])articles of a 
wave m very shallow water are moving appreciably in the 
direction of travel, whicli might lead to a reduction in the 
frictional resistance. 

From these considerations it appears impossible to obtain, a 
priori, the net effect of shallow water on the resi.stancc, owing to 
the divergent character of the component effects producing the final 
re.sult. This difficulty is confirmed by the inconsistency of the 
readings frequently obtained during experiments in shallow 
water, pointing to instability in the conditions then existing. 

A number of experiments have been carried out in 
.shallow water with both ships and models; the most 
im[iortant are those by Constructor Paulus {Schleswig- 
Holstein District Club, 1904), Captain Rasmussen, Mr Yarrow, 
Herr Popper and Major Rota, many of which arc recorded 
in the l.N.A. Transactions. A summary of the conclusions 
drawn from them is appended :— 

1. The minimum depth of water that has no appreciable 
influence on the resistance increases with the speed and, in 
some degree, with the dimensions of the ship. 

2. At constant speed the resistance is, in general, greatest 

at the critical depth of water ** “ concluded, there¬ 

fore, that the increase of resistance due to the enhanced 
dimensions of the wave then accompanying the ship is more 
than sufficient to counteract the gain resulting from the 
diminished drain of eneigy from the wave system astern. 

3. At high speeds, when a considerable portion of the resistance 
is due to wave-making, the total resistance diminishes at depths 
lower than the critical depth, and is frequently less in very shallow 
water than in deep water. 

4. The ” humps ** in the curves of resistance on a base of 
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PROPULSION] 

speed occur at lower speeds ia shallow water, and are more 
pronoun^; the resrstance is occasionaBy reduced when the speed is 
increased. ^ ^ 

5. Tlte changes of resistance produced by shaUowness are accom- 
pan^d by corre^nmng changes in the speed of revolution of the 
Aigmes and in the tnm of the vessel. These are illustrati^ by the 
curvM in fig. 51, Plate VL, which are taken from a paper read before 
the I.N.A. by the writer in 1909, giving the results of some trials on 
H.M. torpedo-boat destroyer " Cossack.” 

The data obtained from the various shallow water experiments 
are capable of extension to ^ps of similar types by the applica¬ 
tion of the law of comparison at corresponding depths (pro¬ 
portional to the linear dimensions) and at corresponding sp^s. 
The influence of .shallow water on the speed of a krge number of 
ships can be thus obtained; but the data at present available 
are insufficient to enable a general law. if any exists, to be 
determined. 

A further modificatioii in the conditions arises when a ship proceeds 
along a channel of hmited breadth and depth. Some interesting 
experiments were made in this connexion by Scott Russell on the 
resistance of barges towed in a narrow canal. He obtained (by 
measuring the puU in the tow rope) the resistance of a barge of about 
0 tons displacement, lor a mean depth of the canal ol about 4I ft., 
as follows: 
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j S[>eed in miles per hour . 

1 

”■57 

8-52 

9-04 

1 Uesistance in pounds. 

i 

500 

400 

280 


At the critical speed (8*2 m. per hour) corresponding to the depth, 
the resistance was in this case reduced ; and at a higher speed a 
(urther reduction of resistance was observed. It is stated that the 
boat was then situated on a wave of translation extending to the 
sides of the canal, and which was ca])able of travelling unchanged 
for a considerable distance ; the resistance of the boat was then 
almi^t entirely due to skin friction. 

When the speed of a ship is not uniform, the resistance is altered 
by an amount depending on the acceleration, the inertm of the ship 
. . and the motion of the surrounding water. In the ideal 

conditions of a vessel wholly submerged in a perfect fluid, 

^ * the force producing acceleration is the product of the 

acceleration with the " virtual mass,** which is the maiks of the ve^l 
increased by a proportion of the displacement; e.g. for a sphere, 
one half the displacement added to the mass is equal to the virtual 
mass. The effect of acceleration on a ship under actual conditions 
is less simple; and tlic virtual mass, detined as the increase of re* 
sistance divided by the acceleration of the ship, varies considerably 
with the circumstances of the previous motion. The mean value 
of the virtual mass of the Greyhound." obtained by Froude from 
the resistance experiments, was about 20 % in excess of the displace¬ 
ment. l^is value is probably approximately correct for all ships of 
ordinary form, and is of use in estimating the time and distance 
required to make a moderate alteration in spt^d: the conditions 
during the stopping, startmg and reversing of ships arc generally, 
however, such as to make this method inapplicable. 

Propulsion. 

The action of a marine propeller consists fundamentally of the 
sternward projection of a column of water termed the propeller 
race ; the change of momentum per unit time of this water is 
equal to the thrust of the propeller, which during steady motion 
is balanced by the resistance of the ship. 

Assuming in the first place that the passage of the ship does not 
afiect and is uninfluenced by the working of the propeller, let V be 
the speed of the ship, v that of the propeller race relative to the 
ship, and tn the mass of water added to the propeller race per 
second. The thrust T is then equal to m (i^ - V), and the rate at 
which useful work is done is TV or »iV (t'-V). Loss of ^ergy 
is caused by (a) shock or disturbance at the propeller, (b) friction at 
the propeller surface, (c) rotational motu>ns of Uie water in tiie 
race, and (rf) the astern motion of tlie race. Of these (d), (fc) 
and (1:) are capable of variation and reduction by suitable pro¬ 
peller design; though unavoidable in practice, they may be dis- 
r^arded for the purpose of obtaining the theoretical maximum 



and the efficiency by The quantity c - V is commonly termed 

the slip, and - the slip ratio ; the Utter expression being denoted 
by s, the theoretical maximum efficiency obtained on tliis basis 
becomes It appears, therefore, that the maximum efficiency 

should be obtained with minimum slip: actually, however, with screw 
propellers the losses here disregarded entirely modify this result, 
which is true only to the extent tot very Urge slip is accompanied by 


a low efficiency. The fw^^oingconaideratiani show tot, with a given 
thrust, the larger m the quantity of water acted upon (and the ama^, 
therefore, the slip), the higher is to efficiency gener^y obtained. 

The type of propeller most nearly conforming to to fundamentnl 
hssumpeon is the jdt propeller in which water is diawn into to chip 
topugh a pipe, accelerated by a pump, and discharged aft The 
Waterwitoh ” and a few other vessels have been propelled in tbU 
manner; nnce, however, the quantity of water dralt with ia hmit«i 
for practicsJ reasons, a considecable sternward velocity in the jet ia 
required to produce the thrust, and the slip being necessarily fcge, 
only a very low efficiency is obtained. A second type of propeller it 
the paddle, or stern-wheel which operates by means of floats mounted 
radially on a circular frame, and which project a race simUar to tot 
of the jet propeller. Certwn practical difficulties inherent to this 
form of propulsion render it unsuitable or inefficient for general use, 
although it is of service iu some ships of moderate speed which require 
Urge manoeuvring powers, e.g. tugs and pleasure steamers, or in 
vessels tot have to run in very shallow water. The screw, which is the 
staple form of steamship propeller, has an action simiUr in effect to 
the propellers already considered. Before proceeding to discuss the 
action of screw propellers, it is desirable to define some of the terms 
employed. Tlie prwluct of the revolutions and pitch is often called 
the speed of the propeller: it represents what tlie speed would be in 
the absence of sUp. Speed of advance, on the other hand, is applied 
to the forward movement of the propeller without reference to its 
rotation : and is equal to the speed oi the ship or body carrying the 
propeller. The difference between the speed of the propeller and the 
speed of advance is termed the slip; and if tlie two former speeds be 
denoted by v and V respectively, the slip is i' - V and the slip ratio 

V - V 

(or properly the apparent slip ratio) . This notation corresponds 

to that previously used, v - V bemg then defined as tlie absolute 
velocity of the race: it is found wirii proiiellers of tlie usual type, 
that *ero thrust is obtained when e- V, provided that the " con¬ 
ventional " pitch, which for Urge screws is approximately i '02 times 
the pitch of the driving surface, is used in e.stimatmg v. d he pitch 
divided by the diameter is termed the pitch ratio. 

The riieories iormuUted to explain the action of the screw pro¬ 
peller are divisible mto two classes—(i.) those in which the action ol 
the screw as a whole is considered with reference to the change of 
motion produced in the water wliich it encounters, the bUde friction 
being, however, deduced from experiments on pUnes; and (ii.) those 
in which the action of each elementary portion of the bUde surface is 
separately estimated from tlie known forces on pUnes moved through 
water with various speeds and at different angles of obliquity: to 
force on any element being assumed uninfluenced by the surrounding 
elements, and being resolved axially and circumferentially, to thrust, 
turning moment, and efficiency are given by summation. Professor 
Uankine in Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs., 1865, assumed that to pro¬ 
peller impressed change of motion uprai the water without change oi 
pressure except such as is caused by the rotation of to race. In Sir 
George GreenhiU's investigation {Trans. Inst. Sav. Archs., 1888) it is 
assumed conversely that the thrust is obtained by cliange of pressure, 
the only changes ol motion being the necessary circumfcrentgu 
velocity due to the rotation of to screw, and a sufficient sternward 
momentum to equalize the radial and axial pressures. These two 
theories are both illustrative of class (i.); and th^ idea was further 
developed by Mr R. £. Froude in 1889, who concluded that the 
screw probably obtained its tlirust by momentarily impressing an 
increase of pressure on to water which eventually resulted in an 
increase of velocity about one-half of which was obmned before and 
one-lialf abaft the screw. A lateral contracbon of to race necessarily 
accompanies each process of acceleration. These general conclusions 
have been in some degree confirmed by experiments carried out 
by Mr D. W. Taylor, Proceedings of the (Atnerican) Society of Naval 
Architects, «-c., 1906, and by Professor Flamm, who obtained photo- 
graplis of a screw race in a glass tank, air being drawn in to show to 
spiral path of the wake. 

In Trans. Inst. Nav. Archs., 1878, Froude propounded a theory of 
the screw propeller illustrative of the second class above mentioned, 
the normal and tangential pressures on an elementary area being 
deduced from the results of his own previous experiments on obliquely 
moviag planes. He was led to tlie following conclusions regarding 
maximum efficiency :—(i) The slip angle (obUquity of surface to to 
direction of its motion) should have a particular value (proportional to 
the square root of the coefficient of friction); and (*) when this is so, 
the pitch angle should be 45°. The maximum efficiency obtained from 
this investigation was 77 %. This theoretical investigation, though 
of importance and interest, does not exactly represent the actual 
condinons, inasmuch as the deductions from a small element are 
applied to the whole blade, and, further, the considerable disturbance 
01 the water when a blade reaches it, owing to the passage of the 
preceding blade, is ignored. 

The most complete information respecting the properties of screw 
propellers has been obtained from model experiments, to nKoerl 
law of comparison which has been shown to hold toe 
ship resistance being assumed to apply equally to scr^ namMa. 
propellers. No frictional correction is made in obtain¬ 
ing to values for large screws from the model ones; as stated by 
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Mr X. E. Froode in tqoS, it it probable that the eliect of friction 
wimid be in the direction of giving higher efiiciencies for large acrewi 
than for Knall. The resnlta oht^ed with ships' propellers are in 
goieraJ accordance with those deduced from model propellers, 
ahhougli the difficulties inherent to carrying oft experiments witlr 
foU-sired screws have hitherto prevented as exact a comparison being 
made as was done with resistance in the trials of the " Greyhound ' 
and her model. Kesults of model experiments have been given by 
Mr R, E. Fronde, Mr 1 ). W. Taylor, Sir John Tfaomycroft and 
ottieA; of these a very complete series was made by Mr R. E. 
Fronde, an. account of which appears in Trans. Inst. Nov. Archs., 
i>io8. ihopellcrs of three and tonr blades, of pitch ratios varying 
from 0-8 to i-5, an<l with blades of various widths and forma were 
successively tried, the slip ratio varying from zero to about 0-45. 
In each case the screw advanced through undisturbed water; the 
diameter was uniformly o-8 it., the immersion to centre of shaft 0-64 
ft, and the speed of advance 300 ft. per minute. Curves are given m 
the paper which express thu results in a form convenient for applica¬ 
tion. Assuming as in Froude's theory that the normal pressure on a 
blade clement vanes with the area, the angle of incidence, and the 
squan- of the speed, the thrust T would be given by a formula such as 
T=--oRS-iR 

where R is the number of revolutions per unit time. 

On rationalising the dimensions, and substituting for R in terms oi 
the slip ratio s, the " conventional " pitch ratio />, the diameter D, 
and the speed of advance V, this relation becomes: 

I'rom the exiieriinents the coefficient a was determined, and the 
Ii11.1l empirical formula below was obtained- - 

,p + 2i i'oi,s(r --oS.q 

f ' C-si'-' 

/M J1 (l - -oSs) 

(I—yi- 

where H i.s the thrust horse-]M>wer, R the revolutions in hundreds per 
minute, V is m knots, and 1 > in loot. The “ blade factor ” B depends 
only on the type and number of blades; its value for various " disk 
Bii a ratios,” i.s. rabo of total blade area (assuming the blade to 
extend to the centre of shaft) to the urea of a circle of diameter D is 
given in the following table ;— 


T I)“V» X B ' 


or H — •003216 D^V* X B ■ 


' Disk area ratio 


.30 -40 


■50 


I I j 

B lor 3 bliuies elliptical j •0078 | *1050 ( -1083 


•80 


IB for 3 blades, wide tip ; •1045 •! 12O i '1166 




•JJ.I.'i • 11.17 


•1218 


IBfor4l>lades,clliptKal| 'I040 , -iiso i 1227 j -1268 '1294 


■1242 


•IJ18 


Tlie ratio of the ordinates of the wide tip blades to those of the 
elliptical blades vgries as J 3 , where r is the radius from centre of 

shaft. 

Curves of propeller efficiency on a base of slip ratio are drawn in 
6 %. S3 ; these are correct for a 3-bladed elliptical screw oi disk area 

ratio 0'4 J; a uniform 
deduction from the 
efficiency obtained 
by tlie curves of '02 
for a 3-bladed wide 
tip and -012 for a 
4 - bladcd elliptical 
screw must be made. 
Efliciency correc¬ 
tions for diflerent 
disk area ratios have 
also to be applied; 
for a disk ratio of 
0-70 the deductions 
ate '06, 'ozs, -02 and 
•01 with pitch ratios 
of 0-8, I'o, i’2 and 
1-4 respectively; for 
other disk ratios, the 
deduction is rou^y 
proportional to (disk 
ratio - 0'45), a ^ht 
increase in efficiency 
tr /- 1 o 1 ^*“8 obtained for 

Fiw. sj.—Curves of Screw Propeller Efficiency, low values of the 

1 < u. J . . ratio. A skew- 

of the blades to an angle of ij* was found to make no material 
dmerence to the results. 



, [PROPtJLSIOR 

Hitherto, the theoretical and ejroerimental considerations of 
the screw have been made under the convention that the nro- 
pmjer is advanced into undisturbed or " t^n "• water, 
which conditions are very different from those existing tatv 
behind the ship. The vessel is followed by a body of sorfes 
water in complex motion and the assumption usually AfrirsM 
n^e 18 tliat the” wake," as it is termed, can be con- aUpmu 
sidered to have a uniform forward velocity V' over the sertw. 
propeller disk. 

if V be the speed of the ship, the velocity of the propeller relative 
to the water in which it works, i.e. the speed of advance of the pro¬ 
peller IS V “ V . The value of the wake velocity is given by the ratio 

1= w, which is termed the wahe valve. 

The projieller behaves generally the same as a screw advancine 
into ■ open ” water at speed V - V' instead ol at speed V and the 

real slip is « - (V - \') =ii - The real slip is greater than the 

apparent slip ti - V, since in general w is a positive fraction ; and the 
real shp must be taken into account ui the design of proneller 
dimensions. 

On the other hand the influence of the screw extends sufficiently 
far forward to cause a diminution ol pressure on the alter part 
of the ship, thereby causing an increase in resistance. The thrust T 
givM by the screw working beliind the ship, mu.st bo suffirient 
to balance the tow-rope resistance R and the resistance caused 
by the dimmutioii in pressure, if this diminution of pressure 
Iw expressed as a fraction t oi the thrust exerted by tlie screw then 
1 (1 — f) R. 

ThtjMWM eirerted by the propeller or the thrust horse-power is 
projHirtional to T x (\’ - V'); the effective or tow rope horse-ixiwer is 

K X V, and the ratio of these two powers - (1 -f)(i +11’) is 

termed the hull efficiency. 

It is evident that the first factor (i + ie) rejiresents the power 
regained from the wake, which is itself due to the resistance of 
the ship. As the wake velocity is usually a maximtini close to 
the stern, the incre^ of w obtained through placing the screw in 
a lavourable position is generally accompanied by an incrca.se 
m t ; for this reason the hull efficiency does not differ greatly from 
unity with different jKisitions of the screw. Model screw cxiieri- 
ments witli and without a .ship are frequently made to determine 
the values of u>, and the hull efficiency for new designs • u 
number of results for different ships, together with an accomil 
of some interesting experiments on the effect of varying the 
speed, jKWition of screw, pitch ratio, direction of rotation, &c. 
are given in a paper read at the Institution of Naval Architects in 
1910 by Mr W. j. Luke. 

The total propelling efliciency or propulsive coefficient (/>) is the 
ratio of the effective horse-power (K\') to the indicated horse-power 
or tn ttirbine-rlrivcn ships to the shaft horse-power as determincii 
irom the_ton|ne on the shaft. In addition to the factor "hull 
elliciency, it includes the losses due to engine friction, shaft friction 
and the propeller. Its value is generally about 0-3. the eflicieticies oi 
the propeller and of the engine and .shafting lieing about (>5 and 80 
respectively. The engine lossi'S are eliminated m the iiropulzive 
coefficient as measured in a ship with steam turbines; but the 
higher rate of revolutions there adopti'd causes a reduction in the 
propeller efficiency usually sufficient to kem the value of the pro¬ 
pulsive coefficient about the same as in ships with recipiocatimr 
engines. ' ^ 

The table on the following page gives approximate valiies of w, t 
and p m some ships of various types. 

The action of a screw propeller is believed to involve the accelera¬ 
tion oi the water in the race before reaching the screw, which is 
necessarily accompanied by a diminution of pressure; _ , 
and it is quite conceivable that the pressure may be ‘'•’''••“toi- 
reduced below the amount which would preserve the natural flow of 
water to the screw. This would occur at small depths of immersion 
where the original pressure is low. and with relatively small blade- 
areas in relation to the thrust, when the acceleration is rapid; and 
It is in conjunction with these circumstances that so-called '' cavita¬ 
tion" is generally experienced. It is accompanied by excessive 
slip, and a reduction in tiirust; experiments on the torpedo-b^i 
itastroyer " Daring," made by Mr S. W'. Barnaby in i894,> showed 
that cavitation occurred when the thrust per stjuare inch of pro- 
jerted Made area exceetled a certain amount (iilffi). FurHier 
triais have shown that the conditions under which cavitation 
Is produced depend upon the depth of immersion and other 
factors, the critical pressure causing cavitation varying to some 
extent with the type of ship and with the detans of the 
propeller; tlie phenomenon, however, provides a lower limit to 
the area of the screw below which irregularity in thrust may be 
expected, and the data for other screw’s (whether model or 
tuU-size) become inapplicable. 


• Tians. i.S.A. 1B97 (voL xxxix.). 
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i Type of Ship. 

i ’ 

Number of 
Screws. 

Propulsive 1 
Coefficient, 1 
P. 1 

1 

Wake Value, 
w. 

Thrust j 
Deduction, 1 
1 . 1 

Hull 

Efficiency. 

Remarks. 

isBattlestiip (turbine driven) 

4 

•47I 1 

(•15 * 

•tl f 


Inner screws 

1 Battleship (older types) 

2 

’47 

’I4 

•lO 1 

l*Ot 

Outer screws 

First-class cruiser 

* 

’53 

•10 

•to ' 

•99 


, Second „ . . , 

2 

•48 

•06 

•to 

•95 


Third „ . . . 

2 

•48 

•05 

•08 

*97 


' Torpedo-boat destroyer 

2 

■62 

•Ot 

•02 

*97 


Mail steamer (turbine) , 


■46 

1*30 

•17 

l-o8 

Inner screws 

.1 - ( 

4 

V22 

•JO 

•08 

Outer screws 

; Cargo vessel 

2 


•20 

•'4 

103 


Sloop. 

X 

•45 

•21 

•17 

1*00 


1 Submarine (on surface) 

2 


•10 

•10 

VOi 


' „ (diving) . 

2 


•20 

•12 

1 * 0.5 



MMM u Qbteiaed which 
gives the bending 
moment nt any sec¬ 
tion, SymboUckUy, U 
111, F, li represent the 
loiui. shearing force, 
and bending moment, 
and Jr the co-ordinate 
ot lengUi, 

ifF dM 

u,-.^andF=.j-. 

The conditions oi eoui- 
librium, vis, (a) that 
the total weight and 
buoyancy ere equal, 
and (b) that the centre 
oi gravity and. the 
centre oi buoyancy are 
in the same vertical 
transverse section, un¬ 
bending 


The above hgures reier to iuli speed and are affected by alteration oi speed. 

' Higher values have been obtained for the propulsive coefficients of the most recent turbine-driven ships. 

j sure that the end ordinates of the shearing force and 
Strength. moment curves ate reto. 

j- , ■ V t ^ • 1 j / \ These curves are usually constructed for three standard conditions 

The forces tending to strain a ship s structure include (i) the | ^ ^p_ j still water; (ii.) on a trochoiqpl wave of length 

static forces arising from the distribution of the weight and ; equal to that of the ship 


buoyancy when afloat, and the weight and supporting forces 
when in dock or ashore ; (e) the dynamic forces arising from the 
inertia of the ship and its lading under the accelerations experi¬ 
enced in the various motions to which the ship Is liable, such as 
rolling and pitching in a sea way ; and (3) local forces and water 
pressures incidental to (a) propulsion and steering, and (i) the 
operation of the various mechanical contrivances which it 
carries. 

The straining actions of the forces, due to the distribution of 
the weight and buoyancy of the ship at rest and to the inertki 
of the ship in motion, constitute the only part of the problem 
of the strength of the structure which can be considered 
theoretically with any generality; the character of the internal 
reactions arising in the structure is so complex, that simplifying 



and height ^tb of the 
length, with the crest 
amidships ; and (iii.) on 
a similar.wave with the 
trough amidships. The 
curve of weight is oli- 
taincd by distributing 
each item ol weight over 
the lengUi of tlie slop 
occu)>ied by it and sum¬ 
ming for the w>hole ship. 

Such a condition of the 
ship as regards stores, 
coal, cargo, &c., is select¬ 
ed. which will produce 
the greatest bending 
moment in each case. The ordinates of the curve of buoyiuicv arc 
calculated from the areas of the immersed sections, the shi]) being 


Fir,. 55.- 


\ 

-Cruiser of 14,000 Tons on 
Wave Croat. 


assumptions have alwavs to ])c made in order to enable them 1 j,akiiccd longitudinally on the wave in the Hc*cond and third con- 
to be calculated ' ditions. The shearing lorce and bending moment turves are then 

The resultsof thcoreticalcalculations as to the general structural drawn by successive in- j 

strength of .ships are therefore of value for comparative purposes - 
and to some extent for the approximate estimation of stresses ' 

•ictually liable to occur in the stnicture. The comparison of the 
theoretical calculations witli the results of experience fonns an j 
invaluable guide to the proper distribution of material. In 
making such a comparison the necessity of providing sufficient 
strength, nn the one hand, and of keeping down the weight, on 
the other hand, has to be home in mind; the latter point being 
especially important in a ship, since its economical performance 
is roughly dependent on the difference between the weight of the 
structure and the total available displacement. 

The greatest straining actions, to which vessels of ordinary forms 

■ ■■ are duet-'------ 

___ .5 weight 

*'* 5 F^*. (fijf- 54) represent the weight, and BBB . * 
tutftoa/ a j^jp plotted along the length AC ; over 

the lengths Aa, be, de ft the weight is in excess of the buoy- 

Utl- r_^ a... f. .7 a 4 (tiao «•> alakfaxl- A /•nnTA T T,T. whOSf' 


Typical curves 
are shown in figs. 55 to 
59 for a first-class cruiser 
onwiave crest,a torpedo- 
boat destroyer on wave 
crest (bunkers empty) 
and in trough (bunkers 
foil), and a cargo vessel 
on wave crest (hold and 
bunkers emplj ) and in 
trough (hold and bunkers 
full). From these cnrviw 
it is seen that the maxi¬ 
mum bending moment 
occurs near amidships ; 



Fig. 56 .- 


-Torpedo Boat Doatroyer on 
Wave Crest. 


its effect in figs. 55, 56 and 58 is to CBUst- 


and proportions are subject, are due to ineaualities m the longitodjnai rt,|ative!y to the middle, such a moment being termw 

. . distribution of the weight and the buoyancy. I.cl WWvv | „ » ; the rcversi? or a “ sagging ** moment is illustrated in 

figs 57 and 59. Curves oi a similar character are obtained in the 
still-water condition, but the bending moments and shearing forces 


, the buoyancy j 


ancy; while from a to h, ctO(i,e to /, it is in defect. A curve LLL, whose 
ordinates are equal to the differences between those of and 

BBB, is termed a curve 

'N' 


of loads, and repre-sents 
the net loatl of the ship 
regarded as a beam 
subject to longitudinal 
bending. Shearing forces 
ore produced whose 
resultant at any trans¬ 
verse section is equal to 
the total net load on 
either side of the section; 
they are represented by 
the " shearing force 
curve FFF ,.., whose 
ordinate at any trans- 
veree section is pto- 
portioDal to the area 
of the " loadscurve | 
TIT ... up to that section. Similarly, on plotting the are^ of the I 
shearing foice curve as ordinates, a " bending moment curve i 



are then generally reduce d in amount. 

The maximum bending moment is frequently cxpres-sed as a ratio 
of the product of the ship's length and the displacement: average 
valnos for various types of ships arc tabulated below 


Class of Ship. 


Mail steamer 
Cargo vessel... 
Battleship (modern) 
Battleship (older types) 
First-class cruiser . 
Second-class cruiser 
Scout . 


Toipcdo-boat destroyer 
Torpedo boat . ■ • 


W^L 


Maximum B.M. 


i Whether Hogging 1 
(on Wave Crest) | 
or Sagging i 
(in Wave Hollow).' 


From 25 to 30 
From 30 to 35 
About 30 
About 40 
About 32 
About 25 
About 22 
( About 22 
1 From 17 to 25 
{ About 23 
\About 23 


H 

H 

H 

H 

S 

H 

H 

S 

H 

S 
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The i t rema »t d tnuuvcrae section dne to bending are obtained 
troia the usual tomtula ^where M is the bending moment, I 

the moment of inertia of the section about the neutral axis, y the 
distance from the neutral axis of the point a» which the%tress i# 
required, and p the intensity of streM. in calculating I, a deduction 
from the area of plating in tension is mode for rivet holes, and only 
the continuous longitudinal portions of the structure are assumed 
effective in resisting bending. 

TIk stresses obtained by tius method undergo considerable 
variation with class and size of ship. As regards the former, it is 
evident that the actual straining actions upon a sliip necessarily 
vary with the type; and the stresses allowable, as calculated 
on a uniform basis of applied forces, must vaiy accordingly. 
The variation doe to siw is less obvious, but it is clear that the 
luger the ship, the less is the probability of encountering waves 
as hmg as herself; and, moreover, the proportion of height to length 
of the largest waves is generally leas tlian that assumed. For these 
reasons greater calculated stresses are allowable in large ships than 
in small ships or in those of moderate site. The limiting stress 
frequently adopted for small ships is 6 tons per sq. in,, which 
may be increased for portions in tension to 8 tons with high tensile 
steel: on the other hand, the calculated stresses in the hugest 
vessels frequently exceed 8 tons compressive and lo tons tensile. 

The above me&od is that now universally adopted for comparing 
the stresses in ships caused by longitudinal bending; al^oogh 
imperfect, it affords a reasonable basis of comparison between the 
longitudinal strengths of vessels, especially when, as is generally 


(STRENGTH 

on Torpedo-Boat Destroyers (see Trans. Inst. Nov. Archs., 1905). 
The principal dimensions of the " Wolf " are—length aio ft., breadth 
U7 ft, draught ys ft, and di^lacement 360 Jons, with a coal 
capacity of 80 tons. Two seta of experiments were made—(i.) under 
a hoggmg moment when supported in dock on two cradles 10 ft 
wide, spaced 26 ft. apart centre to centre, and muidistant from the 
ship's centre of gravity, bunkers empty; (ii.) under a saggiag 
moment when supported by similar blocks 120 ft. apart, bunkm 
full. The distribution of weight and buoyancy had previously been 
determined for each case so that the pressures on the blocks and the 
bending moments caused thereby could be accurately obtained. 
When thus supported the water-level in the dock was gradually 
lowered; and for successive water-levels spaced 6 in. apart the 
extension or compression of the plating was measured at various 
points of the structure by Stromeyer's strain indicators; the vertical 
deflections at various points of the length were also recorded. The 
observations were repeated several times, and the following are the 
general results: 

(a) In the sagging condition the neutral axis was actually situated 
7'55 ft. above the keel; the calculated distance was 7'8 ft. de¬ 
ducting rivet holes in parts in tension, and 77 ft. without such 
deduction. In the hoggmg condition the observed height was 7-2 ft., 
those calculated as before being 7'5 ft. and 7-6 ft. All shell and 
deck plating, gunwale and keelson angles, and the side girders and 
angles were included in the calculation for the moment of inertia. 
TTie calculated and observed positions of the neutral axis are thus 
in fairly close agreement. 

(8) The actum vertical distribution of strain over a transverse 
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Fig. 57.—Toipedo-Boat Destroyer in 
Wave Trough. 


Fro. 58.—Cargo Vessel of 12,000 Tons on 
Wave Crest. 



Fig. 59.—Cargo Vessel of 12,000 Tons 
in Wave Trough. 


the case, the comparison is made between two ships of similar type. 
The relation between stress and strain has therefore to be 
investigated, which involves the experimental determination of 
the modulus of elasticity of the structure. 

The assumptions on which the theory of bonding is based are: 

(o) At any transverse section the material lying on the neutral 
surface, which passes through the C.G. of the eSective aectional 
material, is neither extended nor compressed. 

(8) The material is homogeneous; and the layers comprised 
between adjacent surfaces parallel to the neutral surface act inde¬ 
pendently. (This is probably more nearly the case in a ship than 
in a beam of solid section.) 

(t) The materia] situated at a distance y from the neutral surface 


IS compressed (or extended) longitudmally by an amount ^ of its 

P 

urigmal length; where i/g is the curvature of the neutral surface if 
originally straight, or the alteration of curvature if originsJly curved. 

(d) The stress is proportional to tlic strain and equal to ~, £ 

p 

being Young's modulus for the material. It follows that the resultant 
longitudinal force across a section is aero, and the moment of the 
internal forces about the neutral axis (i.s. about the trace of the 
El 

neutral surface in the section) is —, which is equal and opposite 

to the external bending moment M. 

(s) Taking axes-Or longitudinal. Or vertical, since p is large, 

‘ may be replaced by and 

r<f>r M _ r I'M . , 


giving the deflection m at any point. 

The validity of the theory as ^plied to a ship was tested and 
conflrmed in 1903 at I\>rt8inouth Drokyard when experiments were 
made on H.M.S. ' Wolf ** by Profewor J. H. Bilw for the Committee 


section was approximately in accordance with the linear law assumed 
in the theory of balding. 

{c) The modulus of elasticity £ was obtained by equating the 
sum of the moments about the neutral axis of the stresses deduced 
from the observed strains to the bending moment. 

(d) The value of £ was also deduced from the deflections by means 
of the formula a 

Es=jj^ixdx; 

and Its value under a sagging moment is in agreement with that 
found by (£). Under a hogging moment the mean value obtained 
from the deflection is less than that from the strain, showing that 
the curvature obtained from the de^timis is greater than tltot to 
which the structure is actually bent 
The table at top of the following page shows the values 
obtained for £, the modulus of elasticity. 

By o 1 :»erving the deflections of two ve^ls when loaded with 
ballast, teic following values for E were obtained by T. C. Read and 
G. Stanbury {Trans, Inst. Nov. Arch., 1894), and are given for pur- 
I poses of comparison: 


Frincipxl Dimensions 

Load in 

Deflection 

Value of E 

of Vessel. 

Tons. 

in Inches. 

deduced. 

347 'x«'- 6 'k» 7 '-*' 

5000 

2-31 

11,000 1 

300' X 41' - 6* X 21' - 2' 

1800 

•62 

1 


After the exp e rim ents the " Wolf '* was sent to sea in rough 
weather witei ue olnect of comparing the stresses then observed 
with teiose calculated under the standard conditions on trough or 
crest. The strains at various portioas of the structure were anln 
measured with Stromeyer's indicatesrs, and the stresses deduced mm 
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•pjieus, thenion, that in the 
majority o( (hip* whose depaitotc 
from kmgitudmal symmetry ie lU^t, 
pitching has little efiect on the 
amotmtof the maximum longitudinal 
bending moment; nevertheless it 
conuderably increases the bending 
momenta near the ends. 

The effect ot heaving is investi¬ 
gated by obtaining the positions of 
equilibrium of the C.G. of the ship 
when on wave crest and in wave 
trough; intermediate positions of 

, --- equilibrium arc assumed to be 

. lf.~Thc mawmum stresses above are approximate, and arc recorded in order that the eiven bvv-a»inwhAre T i. fiv. 
em^oy^”^ ^ material may be seen. Tons per square-inch units are P'’«" "y T, is the 


f 



— 


- - 


• 

PnuigM 

ofWattr. 

1 

1 

Maximum 

Compr^tve 

Strm. 

Maximum 

Tatanie 

Strm. 

E by Stndn 
Itraieator. 

E by Deflac- 
tion ov«r the 
whole length. 

Maximum 

Compreuive 

StrcK. 

Hogging. 

Eby Deftoc* 

tion over the 
whole length. 

r F«t. 









1 4 

Dry 

17 

2.9 

4 « 

5 » 

6-0 

6-7 

1-3 

37 

5'4 

6-6 

8-4 

80 

12,100 

12,100 

11,400 

11,400 

10,800 

10,700 

10,200 

11,800 

12,000 

11,400 

n,5oo 

11,100 

10,600 

10,300 

I-O 

27 

4 i 

53 

61 

6 b 

6-8 

.'■6 

40 

5'0 

5 - 8 

6 - 4 

6'6 

16,000 

15,100 

13,000 

12,700 

12,700 

11,800 

11.800 

10.800 
10,400 

9,600 

9,900 

9,800 


the values for E found from the dock experiments. The maximum 
stresses were as follows :— 


1 Condition. 

Stress—Tons per St|uare Inch. 

! 

Keel. 

Deck. 

1 Maximum observed stresses 



1 when hogging .... 

1 Maximum observed stresst^ 

2*9 C. 

J O T. 

when sagging .... 

5-4 T. 

2*5 c. 

Calculated stress (sagging) when 
to a wave hollow of height 

Ath length .... 

7-1 T. 

3*3 C. 


C. — Compre,ssive. T.=Tensile. 


apparent semi-period of the wave. On 
., teking into account the mass of the 

ship, assumed originally stationary, the height of the C.G. above 
Its mean position becomes 

T,« ( . rl T . T/j 


where T =- 


TJ‘ 

Ip ™ water; 

W is the displacement, and p the tons per foot immersion ; the re¬ 
sistance to vertical motion being neglected. When T and T, are 
nearly equal, allowance has to be made for the resistance by using 
a process of graphic integration. On applying the correction to two 
vessels, and comparing the bendmg moments in their positions of 
the wave, given by the formula, with those in the equilibrium 
position, the cflect on the maximum hogging moment was found 
small; but the sagging moment of a mimerately fine vessel was 
increased by over 20 %, and that of a full vessel by about 10 %. 

been made for the effect of the auperpoeerl 


It appears from these experiments that (at least in ship.s of similar 
character to H.M.S. " Wolf **) the stresses corresponding to any 

f particular external conditions closely agree with those calculated 
rom the usual theory of bending; on the other hand the waves 
encountered during the sea trials were such that the maximum 
stress then obtained was considerably less than that in the 
condition assumed for the standard calculations. Finally, the 
material of the ship was subjected in dock to a tensile stress of I 

nearly 9 tons and a compreasive stress of nearly 7 tons per sq. , . . j. . t . . - .. - 

in. without distress. 1 < r 1 resultmg from longitudinal bendmg, shewing stres^s arc experi- 

wiile dealing with longitudinal bending, some of the refinements which in some cases are of appreciable magnitude. The in- 


Allowance has also ! 
heaving, pitching and rolling ascillations undergone by a sUp moving 
obliquely across the crests of a wave system (see papers by ^ntaiii 
Krilofi, Trans. I.N.A., 1896 and 1898), 

The maximum calculate stress on vessels inclined to considerable 
angles of heel has been found in .some instances to slightly greater 
th^ that for the upright condition ; and the stress on the material 
towards the ends is then usually more nearly equal to that amidships. 
In addition to the direct stresses on keel, bottom, and upper works 

u-..a-j:..... _ : _ r* . 


suggested for calculating stresses among waves may be cited, 
although the additional labour involved in their application has 
prevented their introduction in general practice. 

Since the distribution of pressure in the water of a wave system 
difiers from that in still water, the buoyancy of a vessel or the re¬ 
sultant vertical thrust of tlie water is then not equal to the weight 
of the water displaced ; and the position of the ship when in equili¬ 
brium and the stresses upon it are changed in consequence. By 
assuming the pressure at any point of the water to be in accordance 
witli the trochoidal theory of wave motion and undisturbed by the 
intrusion of the ship, tlic equilibrium position can be obtained and 
the modified stresses evaluated. This process was first applied to 
ships by Mr W. E. Smith (Trans. I.N.A., 1883), who obt^cd the 
arithmetical sum of the sagging and hogging moments on vessels 
placed in the trough and on the crest of a wave, thereby eliminating 
the effect of the distribution of weight; and compatod it with the 
sum of the moments as ordinarily obtained. The correction for the 
ships considered involved a reduction of the bending moment to 
about { of the value calculated in the ordinary manner, and in a 
torpedo-boat destroyer a reduction of about 10 % has been obtained. 
This reduction increases as the draught and fullness of the ships are 
increased, and the bending moment on a square-bilged ship deeply 
immersed is almost uninfluenced by wave motion, since the re¬ 
duction in orbital motion at constdetable depths below the surface 
ensures the bottom of a fairly deep ship being in comparatively 
undisturbed water. 

In the foregoing the vessel is assumed to occupy at every instant 
a horizontal position on the wave with the correct displacement; 
a ship proceeding perpendicularly to the crests of a wave system 
will, however, undergo heaving and pitching oscillatioiis which 
lead to a filler modification in the bending moment obtained 
(see paper by T. C. Read, Trans. I.N.A., 1890). Considering first 
the effect of pitching only, imagine the ship at her proper displacement 
(allowance being made for the altered buoyancy of the wave system 
as before), but momentarily out of her correct trim; the longitudinal 
restoring couple, due to the wedges of immersion and emersion, is 
balanced by the moment of the reversed mass-accelerations of the 
component parts. If the ship is longitudinally symmetrical about 
her midship section, one half of the moment of the restoring forces 
and one luuf of the moment of tite reversed mass-accelerations about 
amidshipa are due to the forward end, and one half to the after end. 
These moments are therefore equal and opposite for each half of the 
ship and have no influence on the midship bending moment. It 


tensity of shear stress in the side plating is equal to ; where F 

is the shearing force over the transverse section, Ai the moment 
about the neutral axis of the sectional area above or below a hori¬ 
zontal line through the point considered, and i the thickness of side 
plating. This stress is usually greatest at or near a quarter of the 
length from either end and at the height of the neutral axis, since 
here F and Ai respectively attain their maximum values. In some 
cases the thickness of plating and arrangement of riveting have to be 
specially considered in relation to these shearing stresses. • 

The stresses due to transverse bending are not, in general, capable 
of definite determination; as, however, they are frequently seven 
when the ship is in dry dock, and may also attain center- _ 
able magnitude during heavy rolling, a means of com- ''***• 
paring toe transverse strung of vessels is of some 
interest. A transverse bulkhead forms a region of almost 
infinite transverse stiffness, and it is therefore difl&cult in ships in¬ 
ternally subdivided by numerous bulkheads, to determine how far 
the stresses at interm^iate sections are influenced by the ncighbour- 
I ing bulkheads. In many 
vessels carrying cargo, 
however, to which trans¬ 
verse bulkheads are 
widely spaced, a section 
midway along a hold may 
be so far removed from 
all bulkheads as to be 
uninfluenced by their 
local support; and toe 
following method has 
been proposed for com¬ 
paring toe transverse 
strengths of such 
ships: 

A frame and a strip 
of plating one frame 
■pace in width are re¬ 
garded as a stiff inextensible bar subjected to the known external 
forces and to toe naknown tenskm, shearing force, and bending 
moment, at any fixed point. 

Let OP (fig. 60) be a portion of the framing under consideration, 
O being the keel, and Ox, Oy, horizontal and vertical axes. 

On consideration of the forces on the arc OQ, which arc in 



Fig. 60. 
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i/.<f - O 


n- 


the integrations being taken completely round the section. It is 
aiummed m the lorcgoing tluit rigid connexions are made at dis¬ 
continuities, such^as deck edges, in order to prevent any alteration 
111 the angle due to strain. 


The values of 


M 


Mv 


can he calculated at varying points and 


LoaU 


S uilibriuffl, the tefAion T, shearing force F, and bending moment M, 
Q can be algebraically expresseil In terms of its coordinates (•*1 y.b 
the water or other external pres.sares on OQ, and the values of T, F 
and M at O (T,, Fj, M„). , 1 

Neglecting the effects of T and F on the elen»cnt QK, it«follows« 
from the esjuations of bending that 

wliere ^ and A' are the lesiwctive inclinations of the element QR to 
Ox buore and after the strum caused by bending, and ds is the length 
0/ yjt. Due to the ctfect of M on QK, the bar at the point P (x,, y,) 
is rotated through an angle d<t> -d^ and moved through ilistances-- 
(v, - V) - dip) and (x, - x) (d^' dp) 

in directions ;>anillel to Ox and Oy respectively. On integrating 
along OP the total movement of P due to the bending of all such 
elements as QR in OP is obtained ; when P is moved round the com- 
plctr section so as to return to O, where the total movement is zero. 

It follows, on subtraction and reduction, that 


M.i 

I’ i 

expressed in terms ol T,,, F,,, M„; by using a method of approxi¬ 
mate quadrature, T„, F„, M, are found by solving the 3 equations 
obtained, and M is deduced giving the corresponding stress at 
any point. In applytr^ this method to the determination of the 
stre.sscs caused by rolling, the centrifugal forces on each element 
are included in the external forces when estimating M. 

This method of estimating the transverse strength of shit* is due 
to Dr Bnihn, who in Trans. I.N..d., igot, 1904 and 1905, gives 
Uhistrations of its application. 

In addition to the stresses due to longitudinal and transverse 
bending, which arc distributed over the whole or a considerable part 
of the strncturc, local stresses are experienced including those caused 
by water-pressure; forces on sails, masts and rigging; reactions 
of moving parts of machinery; heavy blows from the 
sea on side, dock and upper works; anchor, cable and 
mooring gear, and blast from gun-fire. General methods 
are usually inapplicable to such cases ; the support provided is 
determined by experience and by the particular requirements. The 
stresses in bottom ]>lating due to watei-jiressure are of small amount 
where the curvature is appreciable, since the plating, liy compression, 
directly resists any tendency towards change ol curvature; m a deep 
llat-linttnmed ship, on the other hand, resistance to water-pressure is 
chielly due to the licnding of the plating, the slight extension having 
little influence. The plating is supported at the transverse and 
longitudinal frames, and, to some extent, at the edges. The close 
Sluicing of transverse frames usually adopted in merchant ships 
reduces the stress to a small amount; but in large warships, whose 
frame spacing varies from 3 to 4 ft.. It is probable that the fiat plating 
near the keel amidships is subjected to considerable stress, although, 
ns experience shows, not beyond the limits ol safety. In fine ships 
siieclal provision is frequently made to prevent the side plating near 
the bow from panting due to the great and rapid fluctuation ol water- 
pressure when pitching. 

The material of the structure is arranged so that the distribution of 
stress over any localized section of material is maintained as onifonn 
i/jJ/ Ujju - P'*®***® order tliat tlie ratio of maximum to mean 
lirsd" "’“T unduly large. For this reason abrupt 

di.scontimiitic8 and sudden clianges of section are avoided, 
and “ coinpimsatnm ” is intrudiiccd where large openings 
arc cut in plating. The corners of hatchways in ships'whosi' upper 
decks are subjected to consklerable tension are frequently rounded, 
since tailure ol the material near the square comers of such hatch¬ 
ways has lK‘en known to taki- place, jiointing to the existence of 
abnormal stress intensities, which are also evident from theoretical 
considerations. Similaily, loc.al stiffening rtxiuired for the support 
of a heavy weight or for resisting the btet or gun-fire is reduced in 
sectional area at the ends, or continued for a length greater than j 
alxsolutely necessary, to ensure an even distribution of stress. 

Among the stresses to wliich a ship is subjected are these caused 
by its moile of propulsion. The stre.sscs duo to the reactions of 
VIbimllam moving parts of the machinery are, in general, of 
‘ small amount, but owing to tbotf periodic character 
vibrations are induced in the .structure which are frequently ot 
sufficient magnitude to cause considerable inconvenience and even 
damage. 

It is known tliat when a perimlic force of frequency n is applied 
to a structure capable of vibratmg naturally with frequency p, the 
ampStnde ol the forced vibrations assumed by the stneture is 
luversely^roportionnl to ,y(^r_-„ii)li + ice, 

whrre K Is a coefficient depending on the resistance to vibration. 
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If the period of the force synchroniaes or nearly syuchronixes with 
the natural period of the structure, the amplitude is considerable 
but otherwise it is of relatively small amount. II, therefore, 
natural period of vibration has been found for a sftip, the causes of 
vibration at various speeds can be readily traced, since marked 
vibration is usually attributable to a synchronizing source. • 

Vibration in a steamship is due to various causes, the principal of 
which are:— 

1. The reciprocating parts of the engines, if unbalanced, cause 
vibrating forces and couples in a vertical plane and of two frequencies, 
one equal to, and the other twice, the speed of revolution, the 
latter being due to the secondaiy action introduced by the connecting 
rod. In twin-screw ships torsional oscillations in transverse planes 
may also result when the engines are working in opposite pliase. 

2. The rotating parts of the engines cause vertical and horizontal 
oscillations of frequency equal to the ^eed of revolution. 

3. The variation in the crank effort tends to cause torsional 
oscillation of the same frequency, particularly in single or two- 
cylinder engines. 

4. Vibrations, principally at the stem, may result from an un¬ 
balanced screw ; these arc similar to those caused by the rotating 
parts of the machinery. 

5. A screw propeller wliich experiences uneven resistance during 
its revolution i.s the cause of vibrations, whose frequency is the 
jirocluct of the revolution and the number of blades. Such resist¬ 
ances occur when (i) the blades pass too clo.se to tlie hull; (2) wh^n 
the screw breaks the surface of the water ; and (3) when the supply 
of water to the propeller is imperfect, due either to ‘ cavitation " 
or to the screening effect of sliail and propeller supports. 

The natural vibration of a ship's structure (irrespective of local 
vibrations) is analogous to that of an unsu])ported rod ol suitable 
dimensions, tlie principal difference lieing tliat the vibrations m 
the rod arc undamped and those in the ship are damped rapidly 
through the communication of the motion at the hull surface 
to the surrounding water. A thin uniform rod vibrating laterally 

has a minimum frequency (per minute) equal to 1210 

in this mode of vibration there arc two nodes situated 
at a distance *224 L from either end. Vibrations of a liigher 
order liaving three, four or more nodes are also iiossible, the fre- 
(luencies increasing approximately in the ratio i:2'8:5-^, &c 
’file complex variation of the weight, inertia and modulus in a ship 
prevent a corresponding result being obtained by direct mathematical 
investigation ; recourse is therefore made either to (ffrect experi¬ 
ments on ships, or to a ' dynamic model.’" 'i'he instrument used for 
measuring and recording vibrations consists ol a weight suspended, 
and held lateriUly in position, by springs, so as to have a long period 
of oscillation; pens or pencils attached to tlic wciglit record tlie 
vibrations upon revolving cylinders fixed to tlie vessel and fitted with 
time records. The formula (of the same form as that for a rod) 

^ ‘ V wi.»’ 

where N is the frequency jier minute, was used by Dr Schlick for the 
vibration of ships; the value ol r found by him for vertical vibrations 
varied from iboo in very hue vessels to r300 in those having moder¬ 
ately full lines. The nodes were found to be at alxiut a third of the 
length from the stem and about a quarter of the length from the 
after perpendicular. The frequency with three nodes was shghtly 
more tium twice that of tlie primary vibrations. Horizontal and 
torsional vibrations were also observed; their minimum frequency 
is, however, generally considerably more than that ol tlie vertical 
vilirations, and they are tbereiorc generally of much smaller ampli¬ 
tude. (See papers m Trans. Inst. Nav. AtLhs. from 1884 to 1901, by 
Dr O. SchUck, and in 1895 by Mr A. Mallock.) The “ dynamic 
model," suggested by Mr Mallock, forms a convenient means of 
approximately investigating the positions of the nodes and the 
frequencies of vibration of a sliip. The formula given above suggests 
that by making a model of material whose modulus E and density p 
are known, and on a linear scale ol then if N„ N„ refer to ship 
and model, 


H V E.. ■ P, 


Tliis relation is unafiected if the lateral distribution of material is 
changed in the model, provided that l„ and the weight of the model 
per foot run are unaltered at each point in the lengtli: the model is 
therefore made solid and of rectangular qr other convenient section, 
to that , , 

l,. = ;..l,a.idW«=i.^^’.W.; 

the weight being also similarly distributed m a longitudinal direction 
to that m the ship. The model is supported at points, whose positions 
are obtained by trial, giving the highest frequency for the mode ot 
vibration considered ; tiiesc points are the nodes corresponding to 
the free vibrations when the model is unsupported, and ttie influence 
ol the supports is thus eliminated. On comparison with tlie results 
obtained in a ship, the reUability of such model experiments has 
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Fig. 6i. 

The corve given is that described by the piloting point. The first time 
round is shown in a drawn line, the second time round m n dotted lino. ^ ^ 

A. Position of ship’s cento of graTdty when helm U half la 3 * .S» 

B Position of ship's cento of gravity after she had turnerl through 

the first i8o^ . . . . ... *.3 4 

C, Position of ship's centre of gravity after she had turned through ^ 

D, Position of ship's centre of gravity after she had turned through 

the third i8o* .la 4® 4® 

E, Position of ship's cento of gravity after she had turned through 

the fourth ... 43 

Speed on final circle, 7-14 knots. 

Diameter of final circle, 1340 ft. 

Tactical diameter. 1315 ft. 

■Time of turning through tSo*, a nun. 31 sec. 


igoo 

=1 
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bew vwt£ed in a iMr caies, the value adopted for E, being that for 
a nveted structure or about 10,000 tons per square inch. In some 
jaodel experiments made in air and in water, the frequency in the 
latter case wu foimd to be reduced, and owing to the rapid damping 1 
of the free vibrations and to a virtual increase an the masssinertiaJ 
caused by the concomitant motion of the surrounding water, which ” 
occurs in the ship and not in the model when vibrated in air, there 
must be a difierence in the results. A second difference is due to 
the ratio of d^th to length in a ship being sufficient to make the 
term for rotational inertia appreciable, which factor is neglected in 
the formulae for a thin bar and the dynamic model The eatent 
to which such results require modification cannot be determned 
until further experiments have been made. 

FmaUy it appears that vibration in a ship can generaUy be avoided 
only by removmg ite cause; the addition of further stiffening to 
the sfructure witli the object of reducing vibration has not infre¬ 
quently h^ tte opposite effect, the natural frequency being brought 
ra^e nearly into synchronism with that of the disturbing force. 

The adoption of the steam turbine obviates many of the causes pro¬ 
ducing vibration referred to above, leaving only those due to the 
forces resulting from inequalities in the working or position of the 
propellers. 

Steering. 

The infurmatian available on the steering and manoeuvring 
qualiues of ships is largely due to the results of the methodic 
trials made with H.M. ships. These include observations of the 
paths when turning under different angles of helm, at various 
speeds, with and without assistance from the propellers, and 
with variation in certain features of the hull which influence the 
steermg, such as the addition of bilge keels, change of draught 
or trim, and the omission of the after deadwood. 

(^e of the first attempts at plotting the curve traversed by a ship 
under the action of her rudder, and the position of the ship at any 
instant with rcferrace to that curve, was made by the writer in 
i »77 with H.M.S. Thunderer " (see Appendix XIII. to Report of 
inflexible s Committee).' The position of the ship was iSted at 
numwous intervals with reference to the line of advance by observing 
simultMeously (al the direction of her head and (6) the angles of the 
«'b0M apex was a floating object within the 
a^roximate c^ck m wluch she turned, and whose base was the line 
jKtwwn two olwrvers at fixed points on the deck, one forward and 
the other aft; these aisles in conjunction with the base fixing the 
dutance of the middle line plane of the ship from the floating object, 
ihe data were observed for different speeds and with different 
SCT^s ^"<1 without the turning effect of the 

Fig. 61 gives the plotted positions of the ship continued for two 
complete turns with 31° of helm when going ahead initially at lo-s 
b? • --j 1 I'"® which becomes curved at the point A is 

the initial course of the ship. The short lines give the positions of 
the ship when turning at intervals of a minute; and the curve drawn 
to«:hes the poMtions successively occupied by the middle line of 
the ship. It wiU be seen tliat the bow of the ship is nearer the 
centre of the circle, or curve in which she turns, than the stem. The 
vessel may t» regarted as going ahead and turning or pivoting about 
a pomt weU forw^ m her middle line; this is termed the " pivoting 
point, the middle line being, at this point, a tangent to the curve 
rancenmc with and similar to that described by her centre of gravity 
V ” the pivoting point was situated about jo ft. 

abaft the stem. ^ 

SimUar infoimation for a more modern ship is given in fig. 61 for 
the Japanese battleship " Yashima " when turning under 3a* of 
an mitial ^d of 17 3 knots.* AAA is the locus of the 
pi vohng point O, and BBB that of the ship’s centre of gravity. 
The bow of the ship is directed inwards with reference to the latter 
curve: the Mgle between the middle line plane and the tangent to 
the curve BBB is termed the " drift angle.’' 

The distance between the pivoting point and the ship’s centre of 
gravity is mual to g ^ where p is radius of curvature of BBB and 
jp is tto drift «gle. TOe value of p is about as" in the ' Yashima," 
and about to in the Thunderer ’’; and the pivoting point O of 
i/T*' **. “‘"““I ’'*7 "ear the fore end o? the vessel 

ci-i/ IS the path of the outer edge of the stem and represents the 
clear apace required when turning. 

ships the path is spiral in form until about 16 points 
(180 ) have been turned through, and it then becomes approximately 
a circle. The muimnm dislMce that the diip's centre of gravity 
travels to her original direction alter the helm £1 put over is termed 
the advance, and the " tactical diameter ’’ is the perpendicular 
distence iMtween the original line of advance and the Chip's position 
alter turning through 16 points. 

* Similar meriments had been made by M. Risbec on the " Elom ’’ 
{/cmt0 manhmd ct^onialt^ 1876). 

of tte ‘ Yashima,’ ’’ Trane Inst. 
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Of f^e forces in operation during 
fi, * * S?**' “otion may be divided into three stages ; 
(a) whm the rudder ft first put over and the pressures 
on the huU are those necessary to produce angular aixelera- *>•*<•*• te 
tion : (b) when the accelerative forces are combined with 

those caiwd by the resistance of the ship to rotation: and • 

u turning uniformly in a cucular path. The 

cham^ of the forces acting during the states (a) and Ic) can be 
f“‘f-S'® Tpe of motion under the complex condition 

«Pl«=ement of the 

_ lnitiaajr,jm putting the helm over, the change in the stream Une 
im H^ P™“"'e upon Ae rudder normal to 

/ “ unbalanced, there ft generally an additional 
deadwood caused by the widening of the 
stream hn^ approachmg the rudder. The resultant of these pres- 
^d deadwood is a force P at the stem which may be 

Ss to^S"ttted“'‘ R ““ e. ''"ere R 

of the ship and Q to 
move the stem outwards 
(fig. 63). The proportion 
of the force P due to the 
deadwood is unknown, 
but it is smaU in 
recent warships in which 
the after deadwood is 
considerably cut away; 
the portion due to the 
rudder pressure can be 
calculated from the re¬ 
sults of experiments on 
plates moving obliquely 
through water. If A w 
the area of the rudder in 
square feet, e the angle 
of helm and V the relative 



"'•fk which the water impinges on the mdder 
MrewT*'* ®peed of the ship increased by the slip of the 

tlien P (in tons) = A. AV%in8, approximately 

where the mean value of A for small inclinations is ,f, fo® a square 
rudder and about ,fi, for a rectangular rudder of breadth twice its 
depth (A also varies with the angle of incidence; when the latter is 
greater than about 35 *", the above formula becomes inapplicable). 
The convergence of the stream lines at the stem due to the angle of 
run, and the oblique and variable motion of the water caused by tlie 
screw propellers, modify the value of A, as applied to the determina¬ 
tion of the rudder pressure; but it is evident that with ships of fairlv 
similar troes the force causing initial turning varies with the shape 
of the rudder and approximately as its area, the angle of helm and 
the square of the speed. 

The initial angular motion of the ship is due to the action of the 
component Q of the pressure on tlic rudder and deadwood, which is 
equivalent to a force Q at the centre of gravity tending to produce 
a lateral translation of the ship as a whole and a couple Q.BG tending 
to rotate the ship about the centre of gravity. Both the lateral and 
angular movements of the ship arc accompanied by the motion of a 
mau of water, which may be regarded as virtually increasing the mass 
and moment of inertia of the ship. Denoting these quantities, thu-s 
increased, by W and I respectivefy, the initial lateral accelcratim of 

the ship is equal to and its lateral speed at the end of a short 

interval of time M, during wliich Q and W may be supposed to have 

remained constant, is ^. At. At the same instant and under similar 

hyi»theses the angular velocity about the centre of gravity is 
A* • BG .. „ , 

- - j. —. At Hence a pomt O forward in the middle line of the sliip 

tokensothatGO.-Q-®?.Af = ^ A< or GO=^|pJgg is, at the in- 

stMt conadered.at rest except for the motion of the ship ahead, which 
13 due to the original speed of the ship before putting the rudder over 
somewhat r^uced by the action of the component R of the rudder 
pressure dunng the time Af. The instantaneous centre of the motion 
of the ship must therefore be somewhere in the perpendicular at O to 
the middle line of the ship, the point O thus corresponding to ttie 

pivo^g point ** as previously defined for the steady motion of 
the ship m a circle. 

poSiti<m of O cannot be calculated, as it depends on 
toe values ox I and W, which are different from, not expressible 
i? moment of inertia I' and mass W' of the ship itself; 

but from the method by which it is determined it is clearly forward of 
the centre of gravity; and so far the investigation is confirmed by 
observation, which shows that the first effect of putting the rudder 
ovw It to cause the stern of the ship to swing towards the side to 
which toe helm is moved to a much greater extent than the bow 
moves towards the opposite side. 

U the time Af be supposed to become infinitesimal, and the effect 
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Fig. 62. 

A, A, A, Curve described by pivoting point. 

B. B. B. Curve described by centre of gravity. 

C. C. ('urve described l)y outer edge of siern 

I), Position of ship’s centre of gravity when helm commenced to 
move over. 

E, Position of ship's centre of gravity when helm had reached 32" 

F, Position of ship's centre of gravity when veasel had turned 

through 90®. Time from D. sec. 

G, Position of ship’s centre of gravity when vessel had turned through 

180®. Time from D, i min 20 sec. 
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o{ puttog over the rudder 1 m regarded s« an imputae (meuured by 
the finite product P. it), delivered at the item of the ship normal to 
the rudder, the resietance of the water to the rotatioa of the dup 
niay be neglecW.’and the instantaneoua centre of the turning 
motion (as distinraished from the motion ahead) it the point O on 
a ttmigfht fine GB perpendicular to the direction of the impulse, 

and such that GO. GB = ^ an expression lor the position of O of the 

same form as obtained before. 

I' 

In this case where k is the radius of gyration of the ship 

about a vertical axis through the centre of gravity, and the point O 
IS obtained by the geometrical construction shown in fig. 64, given 
by Professor W. M. Rankine, where 
GL - A and is perpendicular to GB, 
and the angle BLO is a right angle. 

The value of I is dependent on 
(1) the distribution of weight in 
the ship, being large when heavy 
weights are situated near bow and 
stern, (2) the length of the ship, 
and (3) the underwater form near 
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Fig. 64. 


the ends, being relatively large in fine ended vessels with large areas 
of dcadwood. VV is also dependent on the shape of the ship under¬ 
water. 

The handiness of a ship or her readiness to respond to slight 
alterations in helm is mainly dependent on the relation between 
Q X BG the moment of rudder pressure for a given angle, and I the 
virtual moment of inertia. If 1 is comparatively large, the vessel 
will turn slowly under helm until, gathering way, the rapidity of 
its angular motion becomes so large that reverse helm may be re¬ 
quired to limit the change of course to that desired. Unhandiness is 
usually experienced at low speeds (Q being then small) and also in 
shallow water when 1 is increased by the restriction in the flow of 
water from one side of the ship to the other. Improvement in the 
handiness in these circumstances has been obtained in certain 
ships with unbalanced rudders by filling in the after deadwood, 
the loss from the increased inertia being more than compensated by 
the greater turning moment due to the pressure on the after dead- 
wood. 

When the ship is turning steadily in a circle, if C (fig. 63) is the 
centre of rotation, and CO perpendicular to the middle line of ship, 
the motion is equivalent to a progression ahead with speed V (which 
is considerably less than the initial speed), combined with a rotation 
alwut the “ pivoting point " O, which is generally situated slightly 
aliaft the bow : the drift angle ^ is given by the relation 

OG==OC tan 0. 

The time of turning through 180° is ^ where r is the radius OC. 
The forces acting upon the ship are now—the ^^ure P on 


can be obtained from the abovu consideratiadl, aaglecting P, 
and the small couple due to R: 

GSxQ 


IM 

(U) 


• e eQ,xGM< 

From ( 1 .) it is seen that a small tactical diametw will be obtained 
when Q, is large compared with Q; from (iid it follows ^t the 
point M (fig. 63) should then be near G. These conditions are 
realised in a ship whose resistance to leeway is considerable tat 
concentrated about the middle of the length, such, for example,* as 
a yacht having a deep web keel, or a boat with centre board 
and drop keel. In these instances the vessel may be reguded as 
virtually anchored by its keel, and the pivoting point broimbt to a 
position in close proximity to the centre of gravity. Smilarly 
tactical diameters of vessels of ordinary type are reduced by 
diminishing the resistance to lateral motion at Ihe after end and 
by increasing it amidships or forward. 

During the turning trials made with H.M.S. " Thunderer." 
observations were made of the heel caused by the transversa forces 
brought into play when turning. On first putting the „ ■ - 
helm over a small inward heel caused by the pressure 
of the rudder was observed ; as the rotational speed of 
the ship increased this inclination was succeeded by a steady out¬ 
ward heel, amounting to about t° at 7 knots speed. The latter is 
caused by the couple formed by the centrifugal forersand the latem! 
resistance diminished by the (usually) small couple due to the 
rudder pressure. During some more recent trials carried out on the 
" Yasluma " the angle of heel was 8|® at full speed. Similar large 
inclinations are generally found with modern warships having small 
turning cirdes and high speeds and whose centres of gravity are 
also situated high up ; at moderate speeds, however, the heel is of 
small amount. On putting the helm quickly amidships when turn¬ 
ing. the opposing couplq due to the rudder pressure is removed or 
reversed and the anjpe of heel momentarily increased; instances 
have occurred of ships with small stability and comparatively large 
" rudder couples " capsizing through this cause. 

The rudders used in ships are of two types(1) Unbalanced, 
shown in figs. 65, 67, 68; and (2) balanced, shown in figs. 06 , 07 (at 
bow) and 69 to 74. An unbalanced rudder is in stable equi- _ ^ 

librium when amidships and force has to be applied to the 
tiller in order to place it at any angle to the middle line. 

It is supported at its forward edge by means of pintles working in 



rudder and dcadwood (if any), the centrifugal force-the 

thrust of the propellers, and the pressures on the hull. The last 
named consist of forces P, outwards before O, and Pj inwards abaft 
O; of the.se P, is usually negbgible in amount; P, cannot be 
directly estimated, but since work is done against it by the trans¬ 
verse motion of the after part of the ship, a reduction of siieed 
results whose amount is largely dependent on the obliquity of 
motion at the centre of gravity, that is on the drift angle Under 
lull helm the ratio of the steady speed when turning to the initial 
speed is often about 60 or 70 % ; but in some quickly turning ships 
it is less than 50 %. Of the remaining forces, the transverse com¬ 
ponent of the centrifugal force is known since the final 

diameter of^turning tr is approximately the same as the ^tical 
diameter. To obtain P. it is to be observed that the water im- 
pinges on the rudder in a direction BF intermediate 
BE (perpendicular to BC) due to the ship s motion and BD due 
to the form at the stern ; if BF is assumed to bisect the angle DBE, 
the effective rudder angle is approximately The pressure 

on the rudder is tterefore less than when helm is first put ovn 
and is further reduced on account of the diminution in the speea oi 
the ship. » t - 

From experiments made with the object of mearonng P when 
turning steadily, it Is found that the pressure recorded was about 
one-fourth of the value calculated on the assumption of the snip 
retaining her original speed and eifective rudder angle : when talm 
had just been put hard over, from one-half to one-^rd of the 
theoretical pressure was obtained.' (See BuUMn it lAssocioHm 
Technique MariHme, 1897; American InsHtntim of 
and Mar. Eng., 1893-) The transverse calcutated on me 

basis for a battleship of 13,000 tons displacoment when turning 
steadily under full helm are approximately—centrifugal force aoo 
tons, pressbre on rudder 40 tons, and Q„ the fransyene i^pomnt 
of P,. 240 tons passing ttrough a point on the middle hno about 
40 ft. abaft the centre of gravw. ^ 

The following equations applicable to the state of steady rotation 


Fig. 65.—Cargo Vessel. Fig. 66.—Atlantic Liner. 

gudgeons on the sternpost: and owing to its ,simplicity .c^-k 
struction and to ito property of returning quickly to the middle 
line when the tiller is released through any cause this type is pre¬ 
ferred when the force required to put the rudtar hard over » 
sufficiently moderate to enable steermg to be performed by hand 
or engine and gear of moderate size when steam steering is 

*^With high speeds and large manoeuvring powere, the unbalanced 
type is gerwrally unsuitable; and balanced rudder# are adopted 
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Pio. 67.—H.M.S. " Formidable." 
H.M.S. " Duncan" similar. 


Fio. 68.—H.M.S. " King 
Edward VII." 


in order to reduce the force required and the work done to obtain 
large angles of helm. A balanced rudder is unstable atadships, 
and if Ht free, comes to rest at a moderate angle on cither side 
of the middle line. Slightly less than one-third of the area is 
usually placed before the axis; in some ships in which a greater 
nropo&w has been put forward ^fficulty baa 
in back the rudder to amidshij». As Aown in the 

the of support has varied in diflerent ships ! 

a steadying pintle tas been pla^ at the heel or ** 
ta the latest wandiipa the support has necessarily been taken entmely 

“^toe merchapt service, unbalanced rudders of the form ^wn 
in fig. 65 are generally fitted; the rudder ei^to w-to, or 
tta Lter-linef^ is compamtivcly narrow tongitndlnally. 
what greater efficiency when uaing small or moderate angles of 
if obtained with rodders of thU shape; as, for a given pressure 
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on rndcter, tiM tiftniiig momeot on the nidder bead, and the power 
required (or working the rudder are abo lees. A type of faaianced 
rudder devised by Professor Biles end adopted in some large Atlantic 
linen is shown in fig. 66. 

Broader and shallower rudders are adopted ins warsliips 
owing to the necessity of kciping the whole of the steering gear 
below the water-line for protection. 
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(Bg. 74), which had, in addition to the usual radder at the stem, a 
douMe-balaaeed rudder in the bow, which could be drawn up into 
receasas in the hull; the two rudders wore about 3 ft. t^rt and 
when in use worked together. 

The results of the turning trials of some of 
principal classes of warships are given in the following 
table: “nselte. 
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Ship nr Class. 


Dreadnought 
Curd Nelson 
i King Edward Vll. 
Formidable 
! Majestic 
Minotaur 
i Monmouth . 

! Drake . 
i Diadem « 
Powerful 
I Minerva 
I Arrogant 


j , Area of 


Displacement 

in 

Tona 

Length 

in 

Feet. 

Immersed 
Longitudinal 
Plane 
divided by 
Area of 
Rudder. 

Speed in 
luMii at 
Cominen cement 
of Turn. 

.\dvance 

in 

Yards. 

Tactical 

Diameter 

in 

Yards. 

Tactical 
Diameter 
divided 
by Length. 

17,900 

490 

3 T 5 

ly 

490 

440 

2-7 

16,300 

410 

405 

17 

400 

370 

2-7 

»f>> 3.'50 

4^5 

44-8 

161 

450 

440 

.VI 

•3,000 

400 

45-2 

mI 

440 

500 

V 7 

14.900 

J<K> 

47-8 

16 

450 

500 

. 1-9 

14,600 

490 

484 

ly 

480 

600 

31 

g,8ao 

440 

44’4 


590 

790 

5’4 

14,100 

50O 

46'8 

* 3 * 

700 

810 

4’9 

11,000 

435 

44’5 

20I 

650 

920 

*>■3 

14,200 

500 

50-3 

22 

800 

1120 

6.7 

5,600 

350 

48’.3 

18 

540 

770 

6*6 

5.750 


J 3’5 

17 

350 

380 

3-6 


Helm angle about 35° in all cases. 


The unbalanced type was mainly used in British battleships up to 
H.M.S. "I'ormidabfe " (1901) ana " Duncan ’’(1903) (fig. 07). In 

the " King Edward cla^ 

(1903) (fig. 68) the rudder was 
balanced, about one-fourth of its 
area being placed before the axis; 
balanced rudders supported at 
about mid-depth were fitted in 
the " Yashima ” (1897) and the 
Pln.6<).—H.M.S.“LordNelson." "Lord Nelson” class (1905) 
" Yashima " and H.M.iw. " Swift- (fig- 69). In H.M.S. " Dread- 
suri','’"Warrior"and"Minotaur'’ nought” (1906) and recent 
similar. battleships, twin-balanced 

rudders are fitted immediately 
behind the inner propellers (fig. 70), to obtain additional steering 
eflcct from the propeller race, and to enable the ship to be steered 
from rest in getting under way. Owing to the higher speeds of first- 
class cruisers, Iialanced rudders were used ; those fitted in " Diadem " 
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Section at A.P. Fio. 70,—H.M.S. " Dreadnought." 


imd '■ Powerlul ” classes (1897-igOo) are shown in fig. 71, and lor 
"Creasy," "Monmouth” and "Devonrtiire" classes (1901-1903) 

' Warrior " and 


I 


1 


?io. 71.—1 
H.M.S. •• 


Diadem " similar. 


in fig. 7a. In ' 

” Minotaur" classes (1907- 
1908) the rudders are as shown 
in fig. 69. The older second- 
class cruisers had rudders and 
stems of the type shown for 
H.M.S. " Powerful" in fig. 
71, with the exception of the 
'■ Arrogant " class (1898), in 
which two rudders were fitted 


in conjunction with a considerable cut-up at the stem in order to 
obtain increased manmuvripg capacity (fig. 73). Recent second- 
class cruisers have rudders of the type shown in fig. 69. 


I 


Fio. 7s.—H.M.S. "Devonshire.” Fig. 73.—H.HS. 
II.M.S8. "Creasy" and "Monmouth" " Airogant." 

similar. 

Auxihaty rudders have been fitted in H.M. ships in a few in¬ 
stances. An interesting example was that of H.M.S. ’’ Polyphemus " 



Fla 74 .—HJJ.S. ■' Polypbemna.” 




In the last column the tactical diameter is expressed in terms 
of the length of the ship; this ratio enables a rough compansoii 
between the steenng capacities of diiierent ships to be expressed. 
The improvement in turning in modern warships has been due largely 
to the increase of rudder area in relation to the area of tlie immersed 
middle-liae plane, which has been made possible by the adoption ol 
balanced rudders. Considerable improvement has also been effected 
by cutting away the after doadwood ; this will be seen on comparing 
the performances oi H.M.S.s. " Monmouth " and " Diadem,’’ and 
” Drake ” and " Powerful "; the former sliip of each pair ^s lier 
after dcadwood partially cutaway and has a smaller tacti^ diameter. 
In the " Yashima ” the whole oi the deadwood is removed and a very 
large rudder fitted; her tactical diameter is twice her length. 

The rudder area is relatively much less in merchant vessels, where 
the necessity for a small tacti^ diameter does not arise. 

Experiments have bi-en made to ascertain separate efiects of 
angle of helm, time of putting helm over, and draught and trim of 
ship. 

The efiiect of variation of helm angle Is shown in table below: 
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Tactical Diameter in Yards at about 12 knots speed. | 


Ship. 

Battleship. 

First- 

Class 

Cxuiser. 

Second- 

Class 

Cruiser. 

Torpedo- 

Boat 

Destroyer. 

10“ helm 

750 

1400 

1600 

700 

20° helm 

550 

1000 

1000 

500 

35° helm 

450 

750 

800 

300 


In ships having unbalanced rudders and fitted with hand-steering 
gear considerable time is required to put the helm hard over at full 
speed; and conaequently the tactical diameter and the advance 
are greater at high speeds than at low speeds. When steam stecriiig 
gear is provided the helm can usually tc put hard over in from 10 
to ao seconds at any weed: and in modern warships the speed is 
found to have little innucnce on the path described when turning. 
In the case of torpedo-boat destroyers marked increases in the tactical 
diameter and in the advance occur at high speeds, the cause of 
which is nut fully known. In such vessels of length 270 ft. and dis¬ 
placement goo tons, the tactical diameter is about 330 yds. at 30 
knots and 300 yds. at 13 knots. 

A moderate variation m Uir mean draught has little effect on the 
course, but additional trim by the stem results in a greater space 
being required for turning. 

By working one ptopwer ahead and the other astern the space 
requited for turning may be shorteneil, but the time of turning Ls 
frequently increased. The character of the path described depends 
on the relation between the revolutions ol the screws. 

la a aingle-ecrew ship, with the propeller well immersed, the 
upper blades experience greater resistance to rotation than the lower 
Ifiadas, since the forward velocity of the frictional wake is greatest 
at the surface ; hence a right-handed screw tends to turn the ship's 
head to starbmid, and requires starboard helm. The reverse is 
occaaionallv experienced when the upper portion of the screw is 
incompletely immersed. 

When a ship is going astern manesuvring is performed with some 
uncertainty, as the rudder le near the pivoting point. 
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Process or Design 

VHien a shipbuMer is approached for the production of a new 
ship, he must be informed of the requirements of the case; the 1 
kiinl of trade or service in which the vessel will be engaged; her 
speed; if she is to be a steam vessel, the distance she must run 
on ordinary voyi^s without recooling; the weight of cargo to 
be tsdren or the number of passengers to be carried, and the kind 
of acconunodation required for them. Ver>' frequently these 
requirements will include certain limits of sire, draught, cost, 
or tonnage, which must not be exceeded. In addition it must 
be stated in what sodety, if any, she is to be classed, as this will 
determine the detaik of the scantlings to be emfdoyed. The 
shipbuilder will usually have, to guide him, the details of some 
successful sWp or ships previously built to fulfil the same or 
similar conditions as in the vessel required, and he will probably 
know what measure of success or popularity the respective 
features of the vessel or vessels have earned on service. The 
dimensions can in this case be at once fixed to provide the 
necessary speed, .strength, stability and seaworthiness, and the 
cost of the vessel determined. If the departures from some 
similar ship of known and a(^roved quaUties are small, the detaik 
of the new ship can be infen^ directly from those of the similar 
ship, and modified drawings, specifications, &c., can be rapidly 
prepared and the building proceeded with. On the other hand, 
the departures from previous vessels or the usual practice may 
be very great, in which case much will depend on the ship¬ 
builder’s skill and judgment. Outline drawings mu.st first 
be prepared to the dimensions which may be considered suit¬ 
able, and the calculations are made on this assumed design. 
These will include estimate of the weights of the bull, of the 
machinery, equipment, &c.; and if it is not intended to class 
the vessel in some registration or classification .society, questions 
of strength will have to be considered. If, however, the vessel 
is to be so classed, the determination of the structural strength 
may be omitted, as the scantlings required by the rules of such 
society are arranged to provide sufficient strength. If the 
cal.'ulations show that the dimeasions assumed do not enable the 
required conditions to be fulfilled, the dimensions must be 
modified in the direction indicated l>y the calculations, and the 
calculations made over again. This process must be continued 
until a satisfactory result is obtained. .\s soon as the dimensions 
obtained for the vessel are found to be appropriate, more com¬ 
plete drawings are put in hand, and the final calculations pertain¬ 
ing to the displacement sheet, weights of hull and equipment, 
centre of gravity and trim, metaoentric diagram and curves of 
stability ^1 speed, are made. In the design of yachts the 
views of the owner, especially if he is a yachtsman of ex¬ 
perience, must necessarily play an, important part. 

While the present writer was designing the Royal Yacht 
“Alexandra” he was commanded on several occasions to 
wait on the late King Edward VII. to take his instructions. 
King Edward took a special interest in the design throughout 
and sketched in his own hand the shapes of the knee of head 
and the stem. All leading detaik were shown to him in model 
and settled by him personally. At an important stage the king 
consulted the prince of Wales (George V.), whose views as to the 
principal dimensions were afterwards adopted. 

In the case of the construction of large passenger ships 
the deagn often originates with the owner’s or steamship com¬ 
pany’s staff, and in some in.stances naval arcWtects are employed, 
completed drawings and specifications being handed over to 
the shipbuilder with the order for the vessel. In other cases 
shipbuilders work in close connexion with the steamship com¬ 
panies, and the business relations are of a very simple character, 
the company being content to send an order, with a note of 
the principal dimensions and type of ship required, leaving the 
determination of all details of the design in the hands of the 
builders. The general practice lies between th^ two extremes. 
In any case, complete design drawings and detailed specifications 
are necessary for the shipyard operations,8nd if not supplied must 
be prepared by the ship^^rd sufl. Sometimes outline drawings 


of the vessel on a small scale—Indudlng an etevatloh at side 
view, one OT ^ plans of the main deck and other psurts, md a 
short d^cription of the vessel—are first prepared, om an called 
aivoutlma or sketch design; but usually the infermatiaR which 
constitutes a des^in comprises a sheer, profile and phms of each 
deck on a J-in. scale, a midship section on a }-in. scale, and a 
complete specification. 

Tlw sheer drawing gives the outside form of the ship, tit 
consists of an 4 Uvatien showing Iwr longitudinal contour ; the 
positions of the decks; the water-line or line at which she will 
float, and ce^in other lines parallel to thk and equally spaced 
IkIow it, which are also calM water-lines ; a series of vertical 
lines equally spaced from stem to stem, called “ square stations 
and certain other detaik : of a body plan showing the sectional 
form of the ship at the square stations, supposing Iwr to be cut by 
transverse planes at these stations: and of a half-breadth plan 
showing the form of the ship at the several water-lines, supposing 
her to be cut by horizontm planes at the levek of these lines. 
The profile and plans give aU the internal arrangements of the 
vessel, the liolds or spaces set apart for cargUf.the passenger 
accommodation, the imsitions of the engines and boilers, the 
accommodation provided for the crew, and other principalfittings. 
In tt warship there are no cargo holds or passenger accommoda¬ 
tion, but the distribution of the armament and magazines, the 
armour, and other arrangements for the protection of the vessel 
against injury in action are carefully shown, and the appropria¬ 
tion of every portion of the internal capacity of the vessel is 
clearly indicated. The midship section shows the structural 
arrangements of the vessel, and usually the scantlings cd the 
most important parts. The specification is a statement of all 
the particulars ol the vessel, including what is shown on the 
drawings as well as wliat cannot be shown on them ; the quality 
of the materials to be used k described, and the scantlings of the 
same carefully recorded ; and it is clearly stated how parts not 
manufactured by the shipbuilders are to be obtained. 

When first formed the objects of register societies were sinqily 
the niomtcnaacc of a register in which was recorded for insurance 
purposes the main particulars of each vessel's hull, otmimirm. 
macliinery, equipment, &c., together with tlie names *JJ*"*" 
ol owner, master and builder, as well as a desigoatiim 
or class represented by a symbol, which was hi- * ‘ 

tended to give to underwriters an iudicatiaa of the strength, 
durability and general seaworthuiess of the ship. As a natural 
sei|uence it became accessary for the register societies to lormu- 
hite rules which would indicate to owners and builders the 
structural conditions that would entitle vesseh to the highest class, 
and tlic minimum rates of insurance. The register societies now 
provide the shipbuilder not only with a record of all the important 
features of the siiips which are classed, and thus with much of the 
information wliich he requires for tlic design of his vessel, but they 
also fix tlie quality and strength of the material to be used, the 
scantlings of ^ the parts of the hull, the riveting of the attachments, 
the equipment of pumps, anchors, cables, &c., the dtmensiODa and 
details of the principal parts of the machinery, and all the details of 
the boilers. Classification societies are thas technical bureaux of the 
highest value to the shipping community, whose rules are a reflex 
of the most advanced laowledge anil whose methods encourage 
developments in structural design. 

The princqial registration and classification societies m 1910, and 
the number of vessels (sailing and steam) classed, were as follows !— 
Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Ship¬ 
ping, having its headquarters in Lemdon . 10,304 vessels. 
British Corporation for the Survey and 

Registry of Shipping, in Glasgow . . 710 „ 

Bureau Veritas International Register of Ship¬ 
ping, at Paris. 4 , 6 * 6 ' » 

Genaanischer Lloyd, at Berlin .... 4,674 „ 

Norsbe Veritas, at Christiania .... 1,300 ,, 

Registro Narionale Italiano, at Genoa 1,263 ,, 

Record of American and Foreign Shipping, at 

New York. 1,139 „ 

Veritas .Austro-tlngarico, at Trieste . 1,041 „ 

Great Lakes Register.609 „ 

Of these societies, Lloyd's Beg'sler, as at present coastituM, has 
existed since 1834; at that date it superseded two rival instiZutkms 
having a similar object The name is traced back to Lloyd's Cofiee- 
housc, once situated in Lombard Street, ia which underwritsn met 
for business purposes, and from which in ibgfi ttiey issued their first 
publication. The first printed register was issued about 1746, a 
copy dated 1764 being stSl extant. The office of surveyors is refereed 
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to in k regittor bA>k of toe date 1781, but there are evidences that in 
1768 repairs were superintended by ofiScers of the sodety. In 1799 
Surveyors were stationed at twenty-four ports in the United Kingdom. 

In iSas the register tor the first time recorded a steamship. In 1824 
appeared the first " Instructions to Surveyoit" as to tlft carryihg 
out the rules for classification; and in >834, on the establishment of 
the present society, precise regulations were issued regarding the 
survey of steamers. An iron uiip was built under survey and re¬ 
ceived a class in 1837, while the first rules for the construction of iron 
ships were issued in 1853. In 1851 a composite vessel was classed, 
hut it was not until 1867 that rules for the construction of such 
vessels were issued. Steel was accepted in 1867, experimentally, 
steel being then made by the Beswmer process. Steel by the 
Sieraens-lmu’tin process was first used for two small steamers in 
1877. Engineer surveyors were first appointed in 1874. The 
society is voluntarily maintained by the sliipping community. Its 
affairs are managed by a committee of sixty-one members—com¬ 
posed of merchants, shipowners and underwriters—elected to 
represent the Important shipping centres of the country, and there 
are branch committees at Liverpool and Glasgow. In technical 
matters afiecting the rules for the construction of sliips and machinery 
the committee has the advantage of the co-operation of a body of 
representatives of prominent shipbuilders, engineers, steelmakers 
and forgemasters, who are specialfy elected by the lea^ng technical 
institutions of .Great Britain. The society's rules for steel ships 
were entirely revised so recently as 1909. The society has a tom 
stafi, at home and abroad, of 310 surveyors, of whom 232 are its 
exclusive servants. 

In the case of a new vessel intended for classification, the plans 
for its construction are in the first place submitted to and approved 
by the committee; the building proceeds under the supervision of 
the local surveyor, and when completed, a character is assigned to 
the vessel by the committee upon tliat surveyor's report. The 
society issues annually to its subscribers a register book containing 
particulars of classification of vessels to which classes have been 
assigned, together with many other details. All merchant vessels 
in the world of too tons and upwards, excluding those trading on 
the Caspian Sea, and wooden vessels on the Great Lakes of North 
America, are included in the work. 'This register contains particulars 
of the age, build, tonnage, dimensions, ownership, itc., of some 
30,000 vessels. The society also publishes yearly a register of yachts, 
containing full particulars of the yachts of toe world and other 
interesting information, and a register of American yachts, which 
gives simimr particulars of all American and Canadian yachts. 

All the public proving establishments in the United Kingdom for 
the testing of anchors and chain cables are licensed by toe Board of 
Trade to carry out these teats under the control of the committee 
of Lloyd's Regiatcr. The assignment of freeboards of vessels, the 
survey of refrigerating machinery, electric light installation, &c., all 
come within the scope of the society's operations. 

The Bureau Veritas was founded in Antwerp in 1828, one of its 
principal aims being to make known to underwriters the qualities 
and defects of ships frequenting Uutch and Belgian ports. In 
1832 the headquarters were moved to Paris, and in due time its 
jnnuence spread to all countries where shipowning or shipbuilding 
existed : it is now represented in over 230 districts compriang about 
1500 ports. In 1851 rules were drawn up for the construction of wood 
ships, and about 1867 for iron. Rules for steel came later, and 
also rules for the construction of machinery, and, as circumstances 
arose, provision was made for special types, such as oil-tank vessels, 
turret vessels, dredgers, ftc., as well as for the testing of materials. 
These rules have been revised from time to time and recently have 
been remodelled and extended, so as to apply to vessels up to about 
Qoo ft. in length. Special rules have been issued for vessels intended 
for navigation in inland waters, for yachts and for motor boats. 
A staff of surveyors formed part of the organisation from the be¬ 
ginning ; and in toe earlier clays the professional experience of the 
surveyors was the only guide as to what was necessary and sufficient. 
With toe lapse of time, and with increased variety of construction 
and complication of interests, something more than individual 
mdgment and experience became necessary, and with toe Bureau 
Ventas, as with Lloyd's and other similar societies, definite rules 
were introduced, and by their means a greater uniformity of practice 
was attempted and secured. 

The Bntuh Corporation was founded in 1890, and obtsiined its 
charter under the Merchant Shipping Acts for toe assignment of 
freeboards; its first rules were issued in 1893. Its inception was due 
to toe enterprise and infiuence of a number of leading shipowners, 
shipbuilders and engineers throughout the country, and more 
particularly in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, the first aim of 
the founders being to provide an, independent sexaety, thoroughly 
capable of dealing with the complicated questions which were 
lilmly to arise under the Load Line Act then coming into operation. 
The Liverpool Registry, which had once been independent, had 
been absorbed into Lloyd's Register some years before, and it was 
thought that the enormous smpbnilding interests of the country 
demanded toe existence of a society whose friendly rivalry with the 
great society of Lloyd's Register wonld have a beneficial infiuence on 
the shipbuilding of toe coimtry. Owing to the comparative absence 
of small vessels toe relatively small number of toe-vessels on the 


register represents 2,331,000 tons. The society is controlled by a 
committee of forty members—shipowners, shipbuilders and under¬ 
writers—and, in additiem, there is a branch sommittee in. Italy. 
There it a stafl of 133 surveyors distributed over toe principal home 
and foreign ports. , 

The Nershe Verilas was established in 1864 by the various marine 
insurance clubs of Norway. Previously rach club had its own 
separate stafi of surveyors, on whose report to their club depended 
the class of the vessel and the premium to be paid. As ships rose in 
value and reinsurance became toe rule, something had to be done fur 
mutual protection. By the establishment of toe Norshe Verilas one 
uniform system of classing and valuing was suttttitated for the older 
methods. In toe matter of rules this society kept pace with the 
changes of the mercantile marine; it provided, as toe occasion 
required, for the introduction of iron and steel in place of wood, and 
of steam in place of sails. 

The Oermanischer Lloyd was established in 1867, and reorganized 
as a joint-stock company in 1889. Its functions are earned out 
by officers at toe central office in Berlin, assisted by a stafi of 30 
sliip and engine surveyors in Germany and 120 at the princip^ 
foreign ports, the latter under control of agents, who are mo.stly 
consuls. " In all foreign parts in which the Germanischer Lloyd has 
no representative, toe German consuls are required by order of their 

f ovemment to exercise toe functions of an agent of toe Germanischer 
.loyd.“ 

The Regisiro Narionale Italiano was formed in 1910 to take over 
toe Kegistro Italiano, which was founded in 1861. 'The society has 
adopted toe rules of toe British Corporation Registry, has a stafi of 
surveyors in Italy, and has an arrangement with the British Corpora¬ 
tion which enables them to utilize the services of the surveyors to 
tlmt society in British and foreign ports. 

'ITic Record of American and Foreign Shipping was established 
in 1867 by the American Shipmasters' Association (now called the 
American Bureau of Shipping), and is toe standard American 
authority. Its rules for toe construction and classification of 
vessels, as published in 1889 and amended in 1900, received the 
approval of the U.S. Navy Department and of toe several boards 
of American underwriters. It has agents and surveyors in many of 
the principal ports of the world. 

The present rules and tables of moat of the above societies apply 
to construction in steel. If iron is to be used in the construction of 
vessels, the material must be increased in thickne.sa from lo to 
25 %, dependent upon the part for which it is to be used and the 
quality of the iron. In some cases separate tables for steel and iron 
.iccorapany the rules, and in a few cases tlie societies provide rules 
for construction in wood. 'The latest rules of Lloyd's Register provide 
only for steel ships, but vessels of wood and iron are still classed. 

The highest class assigned, upon completion of a ship by the 
societies referred to, is as follows:— 


Lloyd's.looA I |||L.M.C. 

Bureau Veritas . 3/.1L LI. 

British Corporation 

Norske Veritas .... |i^ lAi I |j|^ M & K.V. 

Germanischer Lloyd . tooy^ ||i| M.C. 


Record of Amer. Shipping Ai M.C. 

The star or cross in each case denotes special survey. In Lloyd's 
Register looA refers to conformity of scantlings with the tables ; flic 
figure I, to the efficient state of toe equipment, including anchors and 
cables: L.M.C. denotes Lloyd's Machinery Certificate. In the 
Bureau Verilas toe large I expresses first division of classification (out 
of three); the two rings around the I denote that the ship is divided 
into a sufficient number of water-tight compartments to enable her 
to float in still water with any two of them in free communication 
with toe sea. Very few ships in the register have the double nng, 
but some have a single ring (^ denoting power to float in still water 
with any one compartment m free communication with the sea ; 
3/3 expresses completeness and efficiency of hull and machinery; 
toe letter following 3/3 indicates the navigation for which the vessel 
is intended; the mat l, that the wood portions of the hull are 
entirely satisfactory; while the second t has the same significance in 
respect to toe equipment of masts, spars, rigging, anchors, chains 
and boats. In ^ British Corporation Register, BiSi signifies con¬ 
formity with all requirements, these letters standing for British 
Standard ; signifies that the machinery also conforms. In 

the Norshe Verilas lAt denotes compliance witli rule requirements 
as r^rds toe hull. M A K.V. signifies that toe vessel has a Norskfe 
Veritas certificate for engines and boilers. The third figure i denotes 
toe efficient state of the equipmenti In the Germanischer Lloyd the 

mark i<x>^ signifies that the ship which bears it is, including her 

equipment, up to the requirements of toe highest class of the society. 
The figure 4 signifies that the class is to be regularly renewed after 
specim surveys held in periods of four years each. M.C. signifies 
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th^ the also CMfcrou with the requiremoits of the rules 

and has obtained a separate certificate. 

Certain steam vessels obtain a □ which encloses the Ain front 

Tto signifies that the arrangement of fte water¬ 
tight bulkheaiU is such as theoreticaUy to enstSe the floatability of 
theship i)^en the sea has access to one or two of her compartments 
The t^ to steel material to be used in buflding theshipa, as 
required oy the same societies, may be tabulated as follows 
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appmtnd by the British govemnent, and oafi of the ouestions 
considered was that of the toad line. In the «in»i report in 187a Uie 
^elusion was arrived at that a settlement of a load line steuld, 
m the main, be guided by reserve bnoyancy as a first consideiation. 
she commissioners were, however, of opinion that an act ot parUa- 
^nt, framed to enforce any scale M freeboard, would be miachicvoos. 
if not impossible, as would be any universal nile for tlw safe loading 
of merchant ships. 

In 1874. in a paper read before the Institution of Naval Architects 
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Ultimate Tensile Strength. i Elongation in Length of H in. j Temperature Test. ) 

Lloyd's Register .... 

British Corporation 

Registro Nazionale Italiano . 
Norske Veritas .... 

1 Bureau Veritas .... 

Record of American Shipping 

Germanischer Lloyd 

Between 26 and 32 tons per 1 
sq. in. 

:: :: 

’» u 

Between 27 and 32 tons per 
sq. m. 

Between 58,000 and 68,000 Ih 
per 8(]. in. 

Between 26 and 31 tons per 
sq. in. 

Not less than 20 % tor plates 
1 in. thick and upwards. 

»» M 

» »> 

22 % for plates weighing i8 lb 
per sq. ft. and upwards. 

20 % for plates lo mm. in 
thickness and upwards. 

Sample heated to a low ebstry 1 
red and cooled In water at 
80° F. and doubled over a 
radius of ijj timet the thick¬ 
ness of the plate tested. 


For plates less than | in. in thickness the first four societies in the 
above table allow an elongation of 16 % ; the ftureau Veritas allows 
an elongation varying between 20 % and 10 % for plates between 
lUths and Aths of an inch in thickness; the Record of A merican 
SkiMittg allows an elongation of 18 % for plates weighing less than 
18 Ih per square foot; the Germaniseker Lloyd allows an elongation 
of 16 % for plates between 10 mm. and 5 mm. in thickness and 14 % 
for plates less than 5 ram. in tliickncss. For steel plates to be 
flanged cold Lloyd's Register and the Rritisk Corfmration require a 
minimum tensile .strength of 26 tons, and for secfaonal material such 
as angles, bulb aMles and channels the tensile strength may be as 
high as 33 tons. For rivet steel the tensile strength must be l^tween 
25 and 30 tons per square inch, with a minimum elongation of 23 % 
on a gauge length of eight times the diameter of the bar. Hot and 
cold bending and forge tests for angle bars are also prescribed. 

The regumtion of certain matters connected with the design of 
merchant ships falls upon the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade. The authority of the Board is the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894, which consolidated previous 
enactments. These matters include the measurement 
rlS^ of tonnage, and provision to the safety and comfort of 

"***■ passengers and crew. The former is discussed in a 

separate article (see Tonnage), but it may be mentioned here that 
the following countries have at various dates accepted the British 
rules to tonnage: United States, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Netherlands, Norway, 
Greece, Russia, Finland, Hayti, Belgium and Japan. The amount 
of deduction to propelling power varies in Spain, Sweden, Nether¬ 
lands, Greece, Russia and Belgium, but option is granted to owners 
to have the engine-room remeasured under the rules of allowance 
lor engine-room relating to British ships. Specif certilicato are at 
present also issued, on application, to vessels trading to Ita^n ports, 
as the Italian authorities do not at present recognise certain sections 
of the Act of 1894 in regard to deductions from tonnage and exemp¬ 
tions from measurement. Special tonnage certificates are also issued 
for the Suez Canal, where the measurements of ships and deductions 
from tonnage vary from British rules, and arc detailed at length by 
the Board of Trade in their Instructions to Surveyors. 

With regard to safety and comfort the surveyors have to see, 
among other matters, that the crews are properly accommoda^ 
and the passengers not too crowded I tliat the boats and life-saving 
appliances are suflicient; that the lights and signals are in order; 
that the freeboard is sufficient and ship otherwise seaworthy; that 
grain cargoes are properly stowed: and tliat coal cargoes are ade¬ 
quately ventilateib Any question of doubt as to the strength of 
passenger vessels has to be referred to the Board of Trade, and in 
future midship sections, with all particulars marked thereon, are 
to be submitted in the case of all new steamships building under 
survey for which passenger certificates are required. A passenger 
certificate is required whenever a steamer carries more than twelve 
passengers. In granting it the Board of Trade recognizes five 
diflCTent services, ranging from foreign-going steamers to excursion 
steamers in smooth water. The Board of Trade rules for scantlings 
are not published officially. 

A introduced into parliament in 1869, dealing with the load 
line question, contained a clause requiring the draught of water to be 
recorded at which a vessel is floating when leaving port 
LaadBm gjjj pass ^ jj, tij* following year the 

“**!*•■ Merchant Shipping Code Bill was brought in, containing 
the same provision, and, in addition, requiring a scale 
showing the draught cd water to be marked on stem and stern post 
of every British ship. This bcoame law in 1871. The same Act 
empowered the Board of Trade to record the draught of water of all 
sea-going ships on leaving port by surveyors duly authorized. In 
March 1873 a Royal Commission on " unseaworthy Ships ” was 


by Mr B. Martell, who was then the cliiof surveyor to Lloyd's Register, 
tables of freebomd were suggested from data collected at all the 
principal ports in the United Kingdom. These tables were based on 
the principle of reserve buoyancy, and were intended to apply to the 
loading of the various types of sea-going ships then to be dealt with. 
As an indication of the form of tlie vessel, it was suggested that a 
tonnage coefficient of fineness should be used, in order that the tables 
proposed might be readily adapted to all sea-going ships, whether at 
that time at sea or in port. In 1873 a short Act was pused, to remain 
in force only until October of the following year, which embodied as 
its chief feature the requirement of what was afterwards universally 
known as the " Plimsoll mark " (after the late Mr S. Plimsoll, M.F., 
the prime mover in securing legislation for the prevention of over¬ 
loading in British ships). All British ships were to have the position 
of the deck shown on the side of the ship, and every foreign-going 
British ship was to have a circular disk marked below the deck 
line, indicating the maximum draught to which it was intended to 
load. The Act in no way fixed the amount of freeboard ; this was 
left to the shipowner. The provisions of the 1873 Act were con¬ 
firmed by a more comprehensive Act in 187b, which extended the 
compulsory marking of the deck line and disk to all Britisli ships, 
except those under 80 tons engaged in fishing and the coasting 
trades, also excepting yachts or war vessels. Before this Act was 
passed the Board of Trade took action, by appointing a committee 
to consider the possibility of framing rules for the regulation of 
freeboard. TTic committee was to be composed of representatives 
of the Board of Trade, Lloyd's Register, and the Liveipool Under¬ 
writers' Registry. This attempt to establish an authonzed scale of 
freeboard failed. Meanwhile the subject was not lost sight of ; the 
collection of data was continued, investigations were carried ouj, 
and six years later (in 1882) the committee of Lloyd's Register issued 
freeboard tables, and undertook to assign freeboard, on the basis 
of the tables issued, on owners making application for the same.' 
In the course of three years 944 vessels had freeboift'ds thus assigned 
to them, and in the case of 773 of this number the owners voluntarily 
accepted the freeboards assigned. In December 1883 the Load 
Line Committee was appointed by the Board of Trade; and after 
two years' careful deliberation and investigation, involving much 
labour, the committee presented its report. This report was accom¬ 
panied by tables, which agreed closely with those previouriy issued 
by Lloyd's Register ; and they were accepted by the committee 
ot that society in September 1885. Between 1885 and June 1890 
(the latter being the date the Load Line Act was passed) 2830 
steam and sailing vessels had freeboards fixed by Lloyd's Register, 
and of these 2520 were taken from the tables. After the passing 
of the Act in 1890 appointments to assign freeboards were granted 
to Lloyd's Register, Bureau Veritas and the BriHsk Corporation. 

In 1893 the original tables were modified with restnict to some of 
the ports in the United States on the Atlantic, the sailing from or 
to which in the winter was to subject the ship to a few inches addi¬ 
tional freeboard. In 1898 they were further modified (a) to exempt 
ships over 330 ft. in length from the additional freeboard just men¬ 
tioned, ami to limit the additional freeboard in smaller imips; (i) 
to give some concession to turret-deck steamers; and (f) m some 
other minor matters. 

In 190b the Shipping Laws were amended so that all foreign vessels 
loading at British pom required to be provided either with a free¬ 
board assigned unitor the British tables, or under tables of a foreign 
country which had been certified by the British Board of Trade as 
being equally efiective with the British freeboard tables. 

In the same year the British tables were revised throughout in 
the light of the experiences of previous years of practical adminis¬ 
tration, by a committee whose membm were drawn from the 
Itoard of Trade and the three assigning bodies—Lloyd's^ British 
Corporation, and the Bureau Veritas. Important modifications were 
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made l» the feeefiaCtda tor vetttb with complete Bi^ietnietBie* 
ot* • cmjiideniUe estnlt <rf ttrong deck erections, and ia those (or 
laree vessels, wfth the resnlt that a considerable increase was g^ven 
tothe eanying capacity of British shipping. This was frftewed ^ 
a conference in Harabarg between eight dctegiAes nominatld by tlfe 
British government—b«ng practically the fonner committee—and 
«Mit German debates. The conference resulted in an adjnstment 
of the German freeboard tables previously in force, and Germany 
has adopts freeboard tables and regulations which are recognised 
by thcBntisb government in an Order in Council dated zistNovember 
igoh. Fiance and Holland have adopted the British tables, and the 
load line cortiticates issued by those countries are recognized in Orders 
in Couiicil dated asad Movamber 1909 and nth June 1910 respec¬ 
tively. Benmark, Sweden and Spain have also adopted the British 
tables, and as other maritime nations have the subject under con¬ 
sideration it is confidently erniected that the load line regulations 
will tsxome international, under the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1906 the British load line regulations now apply to all 
foreign ships while they are within any port in the United%ngdora. 

Ships laden with grain have to comply with rules of tlie Board of 
Trade, which provide that for single-decked ships tlicre shall either 
L ssSiar sf ^ provision for feeding the hold, or there shall not bo 
more than three-quarters of the hold occupied by grain in 
timbtr. Iho remaining one-fourth being occupied by grain or 

otlicrsiuitnblc cargo in bags, bales or barrels, supported on 
plaHoros laid on the grain in bulk. For ships with two decks, 
grain m hulk in the 'tween-decks is for the most part prohibited; but 
certain grains are allowed, provided there arc separate feeders for 
hold and'tween-decfcs, or else sufficiently large feeders to the 'tween- 
decks, and the hatches and other openings uicrc made available for 
feeding the holds. In ships with two decks longitudinal grain-tight 
shifting-boards must be fitted where grain is carried cither in bags 
or bulk; these shifting-boards must extend from Ix^am to deck and 
from beam to keelson, and in the case of bulk grain must also be 
fitted between the beams and carrit*d up to the very top of the space. 
The regulations also impose a fine not exceeding five pounds for 
'Very hundn^ cubic fwit of wood carried as deck cargo which 
arrives in a ship. British or foreign, in any port of the United Kingdom 
between the 31st October and ibth April, provided no unforeseen 
cireurestances, as defined by the Act, intervene. By deck cargo in 
this section is meant any deal.s, battens or other wood goods of any 
description to a height exceeding 3 ft. above the deck. 

In 1890 a Committee was appointed by the Board of Trade to 
deal with the spacing and strength of transverse water-tight bulk¬ 
heads and to make recommendations. The first matter submitted 
to this committee related to subdivision which should enable a ship to 
float in moderate weather with any two compartments in free 
connexion with the sea. 'The committee, while recommending the 
above as a standard for sea-going ships of not less than 425 ft. in 
length, and for cross-channel steamers irrespective of length, suggested 
less stringent cundition.s for sea-going ships of shorter lengtli. TTiore 
was no suggestion of enforcing such sutmivision bv law ; but as a 
reward for comping some concession was to be allowed, under the 
Uife Saving /^fiances Act Of 1888. as to the boats or life rafts to 
he carried. On the presentation of the report the matter was. 
however, allowed to drop, and the rules of Lloyd's Rsgister and the 
.other classification societies are therefore the only rules with practical 
influence. Tlic .subdivision required by iluyd's Register for all 
steamers comprises a bulkhead at each end of the machinery spaces, 
and a bulkhead at a reasonaUc distance from each end of the ship, 
making four in all. In addition for larger steamers other bulklicads 
have to he fitted, making the total as follows, namely ; - 

Length of Steamer. Bulkheads. 

285 ft. to 335 ft.' . , 

3 . 1.5 .. 4«5 .. 

40J .. 470.7 

470 .. 540. 8 

540 .. two ... 

bto .. O80 ... 

The positions of riiese additional bulkheads, and the height to which 
they are to be carried, are clearly stated, and the rules are given for 
their reantUngs. These scantlings are suitable for purposes of 
safety In the event of accident; but it la understood that they have 
to be considerably increased when the bulklicad is also u.sed to 
withstand (requcntly the pressure of oil or water ballast: a deflection 
of the plating which would do no harm in an emergency once en¬ 
countered would certainly become serious if often repeated in the 
ordinary rervifce of the ship. The foremost bulkhcw of the ship 
receives the name of collision bulkhead, or sometimes fore-pwi^ 
bulkhead; the aftermost, the after-peab bulkhead. In sailing &ips 
thecolUsion buBdiead alone requires to be fitted. 

pRACnCAl 

Practical ahipbuiidin^ requires a knowledge of the properties 
of the mftttrialB ueed'm the constrnction of ships, and of the 
processes by wWch they are produced or prepared for use,^so that 
they may be suitabl)' selected for the services for which they are 


intended; also a knovdedge of the methods, means and madiiitery 
by whi^ after delivery in the shqiyard, ttie materials are brought 
to the ffcisite shape, erected ia their properwelstive posttions, 
connected together, and completed so as to form a structure 
which Shan fulfil the intentions of the design, whether biTge V 
small, merchant ship or warship. The varieties of ships are very 
great, and are constantly ch^ing, and thus new problems 
continually present themselves to the shipbuilder. There is also 
an ever-increasing demand for rapid production, which necessi¬ 
tates a rigorous and constant search for simplification of methods 
of work, for labour-saving and time-saving machinery, for 
improved means of handling material in the shipyard, and for 
workshops and factories which will more completely prepare 
and finish their various products before despatch to the 
shipyard. 

Whatever the size of the ship or the type to which she bebngs, 
the general principles of construction remain verj' much the same 
in all cases. The following account applies to steel and 
iron shipbuilding. The exterior parts—the bottom, 
sides and decks—supply the .strength required for the 
structure as a whole. The bottom and sides are spoken of as the 
shell or outside plating, and are, with the decks, kept to the 
proper shape by means of frames running across the ^[>, like 
the rafters in a roof or the ribs in the body. These are called 
transverse frames or ribs, and beams where the>' run under thf* 
decks. The parts of the frames at the bottom of the ship, where 
they are made deep and strCng to support her when she is docked 
or grounded, are known as ptors, while the spaces between these 
floors are spoken of as the bilges. The transverse frames and 
floors are hidd upright in tlieir proper relative positions by other 
frames which run lengthwise in the ship ; one at the middle line 
being called the centre keelson, and others fitted at the sides, 
keelsons, bilge keelsons and side stringers. All the fore-and-aft 
frames, taken together, are spoken of as the longitudinal framing. 
Wlicre tanks for carrying water ballast are built into the bottom 
of the ship, the centre keelson is called the centre girder, and the 
keelsons or bilge keelsons the side girders. In large merchant 
vessels, and in all war vessels, except the smallest classes, aii 
inner bottom is provided for increasing, the security against injury 
by grounding, and against ramming and torpedo attack in war 
vessels, in addition to forming tanks for carrying water, either as 
ballast or for use in the ship. In such cases the centre keelson 
is called the vertical keel, and the keelsons and girders are called 
longitudinals. When the deep vertical transverse plates fonning 
the floors only extend tietween the keelsons, girders or longitu¬ 
dinals, and are attached to them by angle bars, the floors are 
called intercostal floors, and the keelsons, girders and longi¬ 
tudinals are said to be continuous ; on the other hand, when the 
keelsons, girders or longitudinals extend only between the 
frames and floors they are called intercostal keelsons, girders 
and longitudinals, and the frames and floors are said to be 
cortHnumts. In war vessels, except the smallest classes, much of 
the longitudinal framing is continuous; and the transverse 
framing, for the most part, is built up of angle bars upon the outer 
bottom and under the inner bottom, with short plates, called 
bracket plates, between them', aittoched to the longitudinals 
by short angle bars. Frames built up in this way are called 
broket frames. In mercantile vessels the transverse frames both 
within and without the double bottom are usually continuous. 

Besides the transverse and longitudinal framing, there are 
partitions used for dividing up rite intemal spaces of the ship, 
which are called bulkheads ; they are partial, complete, water¬ 
tight or non-water-tight, as the circumstances of the case require. 
In wanh^ the transverse bulkheads are so numerous, in order 
to restrict as much as possible the entrance of water from damage 
inaction, that they go a long way towards providing the necessary 
transverse strength, and the transverse frames are consequently 
mode of thinner materials and fitted at greater distances apart 
than they otherwise would be. Transverse frames are firom 36 
to 48 in. apart in large warships, and from 24 to 33 and some¬ 
times 36 itu in huge merchant ships. At the extreme ends of 
the ship the shell plating on the two sides is attached to forgings 
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or castings, whidi are known as fte stem at tbt fore end, and the 
sterfyfram or st^post at t!« after end. TTie stem of a warshio 
is generally made very massive, and projects under the waterso 
as to form the ram. 

<!^e longitadinal framing is carried ri^t forward and aft when 
possible, and the ends of the several frames are connected to- 
geto across t^ ship by strong plates and angles, which are 
called knees or breaslhooks, forward ; and knees or erutekes, aft 
Additional supports, introduced to enable the vessel to withstand 
the heavy blows of the sea in bad weather, are called panting 
stringers, panting knees, and panting beams, panting bemg the 
term applied to the movements which occur in the side plating 
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^ sections of iSie iron and steel ban la comeioR ase an shown 
m 8g. 75, and an named as f^ows 

A. Aiule bar. a. I bar. 

B. T (Tee] bar. f. Plain bulb bar. 

• c. Channel bar. a candM. Angle bulb. 

D. Z (Zed) bar. i. T bulb bar. 

The vertical, or central, portion in the I. T__ 

spoken of as the tw6, and varies from about 3 in. to 9 in. in depth 
the horisontal parts are called fiantes ; in an angle bar, both parts 
of the section are called flanges. The flanges vary in width itom 
about X in. to 7 in. in the angle bar, and from 3 in. to 6 in. In the 
others. The thickness varies from about f in. to ( in. These 
dimensions taken together ate called the teanltingi of such material. 
The thicknesses of the plates in common use generally lie between 


I. Half-round 
moulding. 

X. Hollow 
moulding. 

and bulb sections is 
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if sufficient strength is not provided. Where the ends of the ship 
are very full, or bluff, the frames are sometimes inclined, or 
canted out of the transverse plane, so as to be more nearly at 
right angles to the plating; such are known as cant frames. 
At the stern a transverse frame, called a transom, is attached to 
the upper part of the sternpost to form a base for cant frames of 
the overhimging part of the stem which is known as the counter. 
To assist the beams and bulkheads in holding the decks in their 
proper positions, vertical pillars sae introduced in large numbers; 
but to avoid the loss of space and inconvenience in handling 
cargo, ordinary pillars are often dLspcnsed with, and specif 
pillars and deep deck girders are fitted instead. 

The steel generally used in shipbuilding is known as mild steel. 
It is very tough and ductile, and differs from the hard steel, out of 
Material, tools arc made, in that it will not take a temper, 

i.e. if heated and plunged into oil or water, the sudden 
cooling has very little effect upon it, whereas with tool steels a 
great change takes place, the steel becoming vepr hard, and usually 
brittle. This quaUty of tempering depends chiefly on the amount 
of carbon in the steel, mild steel containing less than 'is %. Steel 
of greater strength than mild steel is used occasionally in certain 
parts of warships. The extra strength is obtained generally by the 
addition of carbon, nickel or chromium, coupled with special treat¬ 
ment. The quality of the plates and bars used is tested by cutting 
off strips about 2 in. wide, and bending them double by hammering, 
or in a press, until the bend is a semicircle whose diameter is three 
times the thickness of the strip. The strips arc sometimes heatdd and 
plunged into water to cool them suddenly before bending, and they 
may be cut from either side or the end of the plate. Strips arc taken 
occasionally and hammered into various other shapes while hot and 
while cold, so as to ascertain the general quaUty of the material. To 
ensure its tenacity, strips are taken and machmed to give a parallel 
part about 2 in. m width, of at least 8 in. in length. Two centre- 
punch marks are made 8 in. apart, and the strip is secured in a 
testing-machine constructed so that the ends can be gripped by 
strong jaws which do not injure the parallel part. The jaws are then 
gradually pulled apart, the amount of the pull required to break the 
strip being registered, and also the extent to which the strip stretches 
in the length of 8 in. before breaking. The tensile strength varies 
between 2ft and 32 tons per square inch, calculated on the original 
sectional area of the parallel part before breaking, and the elongation 
in the 8 in. is about 20 %. The standard strength and elongation 
r^uired by the principal registration societies have already been 
given. The steel used for making rivets is amilarly tested; and 
samples of the finished rivets are also taken, and hammered into 
various shapes, hot and cold, to ensure that the metal is soft and 
ductile and suitable for the work. 

The stem, stem-frame, &c., are frequently made of forged iron; 
but if of st^, they are cast to the form required. These castings 
are tested by being let fall on hard ground and then slung in chains 
and hammered all over, when faults of casting arc generally dis¬ 
covered by variations in the sounds produced. ^ thui hammering 
the general soundness of the casting u ensured. To test the quaUty 
of the steel in the casting, smaU pieces, which are cast on for the 
purpose, are removed and tested in the same manner as just de¬ 
scribed for the strips cut off from the plates; they are required to 
give about the same tensile strength, but a Uttle less ductmty, say 
10 % instead of 20 % elongation in 8 in. 


1 in. and i In. Thicker or thinner plates are obtainable, but are not 
often used for merchant ships. These plates arc of varying sires as 
requited, the tendency being to use very large plates where possible, 
and widths of 5 ft. to 7 ft. are used in lengths of from 40 to ao ft. 
Angle bars are used in lengths of from 20 to 80 ft. as required, or as 
may be Umitod by the means of transport between the steel works 
and the shipyard. 

The various plates and bars arc connected together by means of 
nvets of various forms. S)>ecimrns of the common kinds arc shown 
in fig. 7b. The heads and points have distinctive names, as foUows 
(a) Countersunk head, chipped flush. 

i n) Ordinary countersunk head, 
c) Snap head. 

d) Snap head with conical or swelled neck. 

E) Pan head with conical or swelled neck. 

F) Pan head. 

(g) Countersunk point. 

(h) Hough hammered point. 

(1) Snap ]ioint, hand work. 

(1) Snap point, machine work. 


The pan head rivet (e) with conical nr swcUed neck is the most 
commonly used, as it is convenient to handle and gives good sound 
work. The rough hammered point (H) is also very commonly used, 
is very effective and is readily worked. The pan head (f) and snap 
head (c), without cones under the heads, arc only used for small 
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rivets; the heads (a), (b), (c), (d), arc used where considered de¬ 
sirable for Clearance' sake, but (c) and (n) are also adopted when the 
riveting is done to hydraulic machinery, in which case the snap point 
J is also used. The countersunk point (c) is used on the outsit of 
the shell, and in other places where flush work is required, The 
snap point (i), for internal band riveting, is used where desired for 
appearance, instead of the tough hammered point. The rivets 
vary in diameter from about f in. to in., and the lengths ais 
as required to go through the holes and give enough material 
properly to form tlie jpoints. The diameter of the rivet is settled 
according to the thickness of the plates to be connected, being 
generally about ^ in, more than the tnickness of the separate plates. 
The distance from centre to centre of the rlvete ie spoken of os the 
pitch, and is generally expressed in diameters. For connecting 
plates and bars in the framing, the pitch of the rivets runs gener¬ 
ally to 7 diameters; for securing edges which must be water-tight, 
the pitch is from 4I to 5, and, if they are to be oil-tigbt, 3 to 3I 
diameters. In butts and edges of sbell-platlng the pitch varies 
from 3^ to 4I diameters. 
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In (ome pocituyw liveti like the ebove cunot be driven into pl^ 
•nd properly hammered up; resort is then made to riv^ which 
have screwed points, called tap rivets, shaped as shown in fig. 77. 
That shown at (b) is used where it is necessary to make the surface 

flush, but not 
necessary to i%- 
move the rivet 
for examination 
of plating; and 
when hove right 
up, the square 
bead is chipped 
off and the sur¬ 
face hammered 
smooth. In other 
positions pat¬ 
terns (A) or (c) 
are used as may 
be most suitable. 

The machines used in the shipyarrl have been much improved of 
recent years. The one most used is the punching and shearing 
Macbtae f'aoh'Bc. on one side of which plates of all thicknesses up 
to * in. may be cut or sheared to any desired form, while 
on the other side rivet holes may be punched of any re- 

S uired size. Special shears are provided with V-shaped cutters for 
rearing angle Wrs, but in some cases the cutters of ordinary shears 
may be replaced by V-shaix‘d cutters for this pur|Kise. When the 
plates and bars leave the shearing and punching machine their edges 
are rough and slightly distorted, to remove which it is necessary in 
many cases to plane them. This is usually done by special machines 
provided for the purpose. In the most modern tsrpes the cutters arc 
duplicated and the machine arranged to cut both ways. V^en it is 
required to cut a square edge on the flange of an angle bar to facilitate 
caulking, a pneumatic chipping machine of recent introduction is 
frequently used, but this is more usually done in a planing machine. 
In shipbuilding a great deal of drilling must be done by hand, but, 
where it is possible, drilling machines are employed. The most 
modern forms can drill a number of holes at the same time. For 
countersunk work it is necessary to make the hole lunnel-sha|)ed. as 
will be seen from fig. 77. This shape is rapidly given to the holes 
already punched or drilled by means of a special drilling macliinc, 
which can be very easily and rapidly manipulated. The use of 
portable drills, to avoid hand labour, is rapidly increasing, and 
several types are in use, operated by electric motors, compressed air 
or flexible shafting. They are carried to any position required. 
The hole made by a drill is cylindrical, but that made in the process 
of punching is conical. On one aide of the plate its diameter is 
determined by the diameter of the punch, and on the other by the 
diameter of the die, which must be greater than that of the punch. 
This taper tends to produce close and sound riveting, as the joint is 
closed both by the knocking down of the nvet and by the contraction 
of the rivet on cooUng. On the other hand, the operation of punching 
injures the steel in the neighbourhood of the hole, and for work sub¬ 
jected to great stress this deteriorated material must be removed by 
countersinking or by drilling the hole to a larger size, or the quality 
•f the material may lie partially restored by annealing. The pro¬ 
cess of annealing consists in heating the steel to a good red, then 
allowing it to cool very slowly ; during this process parts of the 
material which'Uave been unduly distressed in working regain their 
strength by molecular rearrangements in the distressed parts. This 
process occurs to some extent when hot rivets are introduced into 
the holes and hammered up. The steel immediately adjacent to 
the rivet is heated, and afterwards cools gradually as the heat 
becomes distributed into the body of tlic plate. In some experi¬ 
ments carried out by the Admiralty in Pembroke Dockyard in 1905, 
it was found that the effect of punching holes close together, as for a 
butt-strap, was to dimnish the tensile strength of the jilates about 
10 % ; that hot riveting restored about half of this ; and that when 
holes were drilled and countersunk right through, also when holes 
were punched } in. and countersunk right through, so as to enlarge 
hole to { in. in diameter, there was no loss. 

In addition to the machines mentioned above, many special 
appliances have recently been introduced into shipyards for the 
purpose of economically carrying out definite operations rendered 
possible by the use of mild steel. Ships built with a bar keel require 
the garboard strake plates on each side to be flanged on one edge, so 
as to fit against the bar keel. This flanging was formerly carried out 
by heating the plates and treating ttem hot, but now a very powerful 
machine, called a krol-plate bending machine, and usually worked 
^ hydraulic power, is employed for the purpose with the plate cold. 
Flanging plates cold has also become groeral for a variety of pur¬ 
poses. In a bulkhead, stiffening is necessary, and for this purpose 
angle bars were commonly used; the horizontal stiffeners are now 
frequently formed by flan^ng the lower edges of the plates. Instead 
of fitting an angle bar to connect two plates at right angles to one 
another, the edge or end of one may be flanged, and half the weight 
of the angle bar and the rivet work saved. For all such work some¬ 
what lighter flanging machines than the keel-plate bending machine 
are used; they are generally worked by hydraulic power, but there 
is no difficulty in driving them by any other means. 
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Another modern appliance is the acarfing machine, which is used 
chiefly in connexion with the lapped butts of shell and other plating 
Before its introduction it was usual to bring the ends of ihe plates 
together and cover the joint with a short phte sailed a butt-stiap, 
secured to both plates with a proper arrangement of rivets (see fig! 
78). It is now more usual in merchant sbq>s to work overlap butts 
some half of the weight of the butt-strap and riveting and other 
work beii^ saved thereby, although the appearance may not be 
quite so sightly. The difficulty wiih this system is that the passing 
plates on each side have their edges lapped over the ends of the lap- 
butt, and in order that they may be brought close some machining 
is necessary ; this is called scarfing, i.e. slotting away the corner of 
the projecting butt so as to produce smooth surmces for the side laps 
(see section at A B, fig. 78). The machine used for this operation 
is a slotting machine with two heads, so as to slot both edges of the 
plate at the same time; it is provided with a table which can be 
adjusted to the necessary bevel, so that the slotting tools may reduce 
the thickness of the edges operated on in a graduid taper to a knife- 
edge. A more recent appliance for reducing weight is the joggling 
machine. As already described, the usual method of working the 
shell-plating is by alternate inside and outside strakes of plating, 
the outside plates overlapping the inside plates, and the space be¬ 
tween them and the frames being filled in by slips or liners. These 
liners throughout the ship amount to a considerable weight, and the 
object of the juggling is to do away with the necessity for them. 
This is eflected by shaping the outside plates as shown in section 

fifl- 79. Sometimes the frames are joggled instead of the plates, 
as shown in section c. fig. 79; the inside plate lies in the recessed 
portion of the frame iormed by the joggling process, and the outside 
plate on the.unrcccssed jwrtion, its edge lapping over the edge of 
the inside plate the usual width. The angle bar in this case must be 
heated, and the hydraulic press is placed so as to be readily accessible 
for the handling of the part to be heated. The system of joggling 
the frames has not been adopted to nearly so large an extent as that 
of reggling the plates. 

Frame-bcvelimg machines apjiear to be growing in favour. The 
machine is placed on rails, near to and across the mouth of the 
frame furnace, so that it can be. readily placed in position for the 
frame bar to be drawn out of the furnace directly through it, and 
moved to one side when not required. In the machine a series of 
rollers, which can be inclmed to suit the varying bevel required, 
ojicrate on the bar. The inclination of the roller is varied as tlie 
bar passes along, a dial and pointer giving the angle of bevel at 
each instant. As the bar passes through, the workman, with his 
eye on the dial, manipulates the machine so as to give it the required 
bevel. It is afterwards completed on the slabs, the form being 
taken from the senve-board in the usual way. 

The shipyard should be supplied with modern machinery of the 
most approved type, in order to produce the best work at economical 
rates : rolls for straightening and bending plates, for fairing and 
bending beams and angle bars; shaping and slotting machines; 
lathes and milling machines ; heavy planing machines. It should 
also have a blacksmith's shop, saw-mills, joiners' shops, &c., all fully 
^uipjicd for completing, as far as possible, the work of the yard. 
The workshops and machines should be distributed so that, as far 
ns possible, the material moves steadily along, as the various opera¬ 
tions are performed upon it, to its place in the ship. Pneumatic 
tools are often preferred for light work, such as chipping, drilling, 
rimering and caulking ; they are also occasionaUy used for riveting, 
but they are not yet much in favour for this class of work. Hydraulic 
power IS particularly well adapted for heavy presses, such as for 
keel-pUte flanging, for punching and shearing, and especially for 
punching manholes and lightening holes in plates, and for heavy 
riveting. It is also very successfully applied for pressing to shape 
a great variety of small fittings made of steel or iron. For such 
machines m rolls, ordinary shears and punches, winches, &c., sejiarate 
steam engines are still frequently fitted, but there is a very marked 
tendency to replace all these by electric motors. Electric power 
for drivmg all the machinery has been introduced into many ship¬ 
yards. It has many advantages; all the jiower required in the 
yard may be generated in one building in any position, containing 
the boilers, steam engines and electric generators, and the whole 
may be designed and worked so as to secure great economy. The 
current is sujiplied either to motors directly driving the heavier or 
outlying machines, or to motors driving a hne of shafting where the 
machines are of a lighter character and are arranged m compact 
groups. Fixed machines can be placed where most convenient for 
the work, without any reference to the position of the boilers or other 
machinery, and a large number of machines can be very readily 
made portable for the lighter classes of work. The power may be 
transmitted with but little loss, whereas with steam-driven machines 
at a distance from the boilers, lines of steam piping must be intro¬ 
duced, and loss of power is entailed. The savmg which the syst^ 
of electric driving eflocts over that of steam driving in the con¬ 
sumption of coal in a large shipyard is considerable, and is claimed 
by those who have adopted it to be sufficient to justify the large 
capital expenditure required to convert a shipyard from the latter 
system to the former. 

As the plates, beams, angle bars, Z-bars. Ac., are delivered, they 
must be stored in convenient tacks, with marks showing for what 
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purpose they are intended, so that they can be readily identified hoisting, wcept for plates under the bottom aad^counter, where a 
and removcQ without loss of time, ^^^len required, they aue taken wire rope is used. 

from the racks, and the edges, butts and hvet holes carefully At Newport News, in Virginia, the structures are difierently 


Enlarged Section throt^b C D. 



Enlarged Section through A B. shewing scarfed corner of Plate M. 



marked upon them before ttcy Me ^en to 
the shearing, punching, dnlhng, shaping, &c., are earned out, after 
which they are taken to their proper position in the 

^ many shipyards great attention has been ^ven 
to the questions of the economical handling of the 
- material.and very costlyand novel appliances 

CiwsM. ^ found in these yards for the pur- 

Tiose. As an example mention i^y be made of the 
overhead cranes fitted at the Union Ironworks of San 
Francisco. A framework of wood is built up over the 
entire building berth, the structure being wefl braced m 
all directions for carrying two travelling girder cranes. 

There are four building oertha fitted in this manne^ 
and the latest ha.s a length of 408 ft., a clear breadth 
of 80 ft., and clear height of 72 ft. A swing crane of 
50 ft. spread at each end of the erection increases its 
effective length to 500 ft. Each of the travelling girders 
carries a trolley, with motion transverse to the ship; 
five tons can be so lifted, and parts of the ship’s struc¬ 
ture not exceeding this weight can be taken from the 
ground anywhere in the neighbourhoc^ of the struc ture 
and conveyed to any desired spot in the ship. The 
driving power is ctectric. The longitudinal travel of 
the girders is tSo ft. per minute; the transverse trevel of the trolley 
and speed of lift, each qo ft. per minute. A manila rope is used for 


arranged, being on the cantilever travellmg-crane principle. 

arc five such structures in the yard ; three of them are wood, the 

I Section shewing Ordinary Type of Plating 

i ■ _ *1* 
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Section shewing |oggled Plating. 
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Section shewing joggled Frames. 

Fig. 79.—Methods of working Shell-plating. 

I last two of Steel. The largest is 700 ft. long, toe frestie stoicwe. m 
I gantry, serves two buUding berths, and runs longitudinally between 
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the taro. On tl^ gantry in mounted a double cantilever crane, 
having an elective reach of 9J ft. on each aide of the centre; this 
ontreach ia suSicieat for a ihip 70 ft. broad on each aide of the 
treatle. The height of the cantilever above the ground ia some 90 ft., 
the load that can be raised is 1 j tons, and if necessary a bu^ead up 
to tliat weight can be lifted bi^y into place. *Tbe speed of lift for 
tliis weight ia 100 ft. per minute, and for lighter loads 700 ft. per 
minute. The speed of the trolley ^ng the cantilever is 400 to 800 ft. 
per minute, and of the whole crane longitudinalljr is 400 to 700 ft. 
per minute. All movements are made by electric power. SimUar 
rubies and arrangements are used in other American shipyards. 
The view shown in fig. 80 (Plate VIII.) represents one of these 
sbuctures as fitted in Messrs Cramp's shipyard in I%iladelphia. 

At the yard of Messrs C. S. Swan & Hunter, on the Tyne, similar 
structures have been erected since 1894 ; besides carrying cranes, 
these have standards and stiffening girders, from which ships under 
construction are shored for fairing. Roofs and sides are fitted to 
protect the ship, and the workmen eng^ed in building her, from the 
weather. The side supports are three in number, and serve for two 
lierths: they are formed of steel lattice-work, with standards mostly 
so ft. apart. The clear height of roof is 83 ft., and clear breadth of 
berths 68 ft. and y f t.; a rpadway on the ground level ia left free on 
each side of the berths inside the standards. Two revolving 3-ton 
electric cranes travel along paths suspended from each roof; their 
jibs have sufficient radius to lift material from the roadways and 
deposit it at the sentre of the ships building. The longitudinal speed 
of these cranes is 300 ft. per minute ; ^eed of lift, 100 ft. per minute. 
A third berth ia served by a travelling cantilever crane on top of 
the adjoining roof. At Messrs Harland & Wolfi's yard at Belfast 
another modification was introduced in 1897 (see fig. 81, Plate VIII.). 
In this case the structure takes the form of a travelling gantry or 
bridge over the building berth, the legs running on rails at the 
ground level. The gantry, which ia driven by hydraulic power, 
has three traversing cranes and four 4-ton swing cranes. It was 
designeii to facilitate the lifting of plates and portions of the structure 
into position, and also to support the hydraulic riveting machines 
and other appliances for the carrying out of the work. The success 
of the appliances, first useil in the “ Oceanic," has led to a further 
extension for other .sliips in hand. 

Course of Construction 

'Fhe first steps taken on the receipt at the shipyard of the 
design drawings and specifications, which have been generally 
described on page 957, have for their object the provision of 
detailed drawings of the structural arrangements, which will 
enable materials for the various parts to Iw ordered from the 
manufacturers, and of information for the guidance of the 
workmen in erecting the structure. 

A wooden model of half of the exterior surface of the ship, 
called the “ half-block ” model, is immediately prepared from 
the sheer drawing, generally to a scale of J in. to the foot for a 
large ship and a somewhat larger scale for a small one, and on 
iU- surface are carefully drawn the main frames, the edges and 
butts of the outer bottom or shell-plating, together with the 
positions of decks, longitudinals and other features which 
influence the detaikd arrangement of the framing and shell¬ 
plating, the particulars of which are fixed by the specification 
and tl» midship and other sections. The work on this model 
is carried out concurrently with the laying off of the ship, which 
will be_ described presently, so as to be complete by the time the 
latter is sufficiently far advanced to enable full-sized measure¬ 
ments of the breadth of the plates to be obtained. The lengths 
of the plates are then measured from the model and the breadths 
from the mould loft floor, a small surplus on the net measure¬ 
ments being allowed to provide for inaccuracies ; and the whole 
of the outer bottom plating ordered from the manufacturers. 
The whole of the framing is also ordered, the lengths of the various 
parts being measured from the model. 

A similar block inodel is made to the shape of the inner bottom, 
if wie is to be provided, or of the top of the ballast tanks, as the 
case may be ; and in a tottle-ship a block model will be made 
of the protective deck if it should have much curvature or 
sloping sides. All details of plating, framing, beams, carlings, 
Iwtchways, &c., will be shown on these models, and the dimen¬ 
sions of all the parts will be carefully measured off and the 
material onJered of the mMufacturers; the breadths of the 
plating being obtained sls in the case of the outside bottom 
plating. 

For flat or nearly flat surfaces such sis flat keel plates, vertiesd 
keel, bulkheads, decks, engine and boiler bearers, &c., the 
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detailed arran^pnents of plating and frames are made on dmw- 
ings, from which the dimensions are taken for ordering the 
materisd from the manufacturers; while the drawings them¬ 
selves constitute working drawings which are issued for general 
guidance in buildup the ship. • 

Drawings of details of important structural castings or forgings, 
such as the stem, stempost and shaft brackets, are also among 
the earliest taken in hand, but the patterns to which these parts 
are made, when they are large and complicated castings as in a 
warship, cannot generally be completed without information 
obtained from the mould loft floor. 

Laying off is the name given to the process of drawing the lines of 
a ship to full size in plan and elevation in order to determine the 
exact dimensions of the most important and funda¬ 
mental parts of the structure. The necearity for drawing Larger 
to full size arises from the extreme accuracy with which 
the dimensions of the various parts must correspond with one 
another in order that when assembled there may be no irregularity 
or unfairness in the surface of the ship; the methods of ordinary 
mechanical drawing to a small scale being inadequate for this 
purpose, on account of the analytically indeterminate nature of the 
curves which define the form of the ship. The process is carried 
out on a specially planed and blackened floor, most conveniently of 
rc-ctangular shape, and of such a size as to take in the full depth 
of the ship in its width. The building or room in which the floor 
is situated is called the " mould loft," and is an important adjunct 
to the shipyard drawing office. 

The rationale of the methods of projection of points and lines 
and rabatment of planes used in laying off is subjected to a 
detailed examination in the article Geometry, part iii. Vescrtptive 
(vol. xi), and therefore will not be referred to in this article, which is 
confined to a description of some of the detailed problems wliich 
occur in actual practice, the solutions being often approximations 
which arc found sufficiently exact for practicM purposes. 

In different localities and in the construction of different types of 
vessel, the extent to which the process of laying off to full size is 
employed varies considerably. In some yards laying off on a large 
scale on paper is relied on almost entirely, and very little fuU-sizcd 
work on the floor is considered necessary. This chiefly applies to 
sliips of stereotyped form, such as ordinary " tramp " steamers, the 
lines of which have very little curvature for the greater part of their 
length. In the American lake shipyards for the cargo vessels 
employed on the Great Lakes templates are very carefully and 
ingeniously made for the framing, one set sufficing to mark off all 
the frames on the greater portion of the ship’s length. In a similar 
way one template is made for each strake of plating and usei! to 
mark off the whole of the plates of that strake, a sUp mould bring 
used when they begin to depart from tlie parallel midship body. 

The types of vessels in which the greatest complication of structure 
occurs and in which the highest degree of accuracy in budding is 
necessary are passenger ships and war vessels ; the description of the 
process of laying off, which follows, whUe generally applicable to 
all types of vessels, refers more particularly to the practice followed 
in budding war vessels at the British Government Dockyards and 
at the more important shipbuilding centres in the United Kingdom. 

The nature of the Sheer Drawing, with a description of the prin¬ 
cipal lines shown on it, has been stated on p. 957. Specimen 
sheer drawings of different types of ships are shown on 
Plate IX. Fig. 83, Plate IX., is a sheer drawing of the 
Midland Railway steamer " Londonderry," designed by 
Professor J. H. Biles, LL.D., of length between perpendiculars 
330 ft, breadth moulded 42 ft, depth 25 ft. 6 in., displace¬ 
ment 2200 tons, speed 21-7 knots. Fig. 82, Plate IX., is the 
sheer drawing of the battleship “Lord Nel»>n." whose dimen¬ 
sions and other particulars are given in the article on Snir, p. 898. 
Her form over the midship portion below the water-line and 
above the turn of the bilge is flattened so as to enable her 
to be docked in a dock existing at Chatham when she was 
built, and at the same time to secure the greatest possible 
beam of ^ip at the water-line; and the bottom of the ship out 
to the dotted line in the half-breadth plan is absolutely flat so as 
to enable her to be docked on two or more lines of blocks whose 
upper surfaces lie in one plane, thereby reducing the docking 
strains, a system adopted for the first time in the '’^Lord Nelson ” 
and in idl succeeding vessels of large size in the British Navy since 
this vessel. In Plate IX. figs. 85 and 87. the half-breadth and body 
plans of the royal yacht " Alexandra " are given in association with 
the profile, fig. 84, in place of the usual outline sheer, which is omitted 
to save space. In each of tliese sheer drawings the names of the 
various lines have been added ; whereas in ordinary practice only 
the numbers of the stations in the sheer and half-breadth and of the 
sections in the body are given. In the sheer drawing, fig. 83, very 
little more is given in the three plans than the various sections and 
the traces of the planes, whose mtersections with the surface of the 
ship they are; in such a case the sheer drawing is generally spoken of 
as the lines, and ii only used lor giving the outside form of the ship. 
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other informatioa r^uired for laying the vessel ofi and maldug the 
necessary moulds being usually given on other drawings. The sheer 
drawing of the " Lord Nelson " contains the information usually 
given concerning die form of the ship and other features of the 
design required for laying the vessel oS, ordering the mater^ for 
consiiuction and afterwards erecting the same m position. 

In these drawings it has been necessary for the sake of clearness 
to reduce the number of square stations and water or level lines 
commonly shown in drawings of this character. The number of 
these lines is fixed in the preparation of the design by the necessity 
of accurately defining the surface of the ship so that the intentions 
of the designer as regards form, displacement, and what mav be called 
the geometrical features of the ship may be realised, (n a large 
warship there are usually 21 square stations shown, mcluding tlie 
forward and alter perpendiculars, the distance tietween which defines 
the nominal length of the ship. The water-lines are 3 to 4 ft. apart, 
intermediate square stations and water-lines are frequently intro¬ 
duced- where the curvature of the surface of the ship is rapidly 
altering ; as at the ends and below the bilge. It is usual, and obvi¬ 
ously sufficient in the sheer drawing as well as in the process of 
laying off, to show only one-half of the ship on one aide of the longi¬ 
tudinal vertical plane of symmetry. Thus, in the half-breadth plan 
only the port side of the ship is drawn ; and in the body plan, for 
greater clearness, tlie half ship is further divided, the part forward 
of the midship .section, or square station at tlie middle ol the length 
of the ship, being shown on the right of the middle line of that plan, 
and the part aft of the midship section on the left of the middle 
line. 

Other Drawings .—The profile and plans and the midship section 
have also been described in this article. The profile and plans 
of H.M. Yacht “ Alexandra ” are given on plates. P'lg. »4, 
Plate X., is the profile which shows in sectional elevation all the 
decks, bulkheads, machinery, living spaces, store spaces, Ac. ; figs. 
Sb, 03 , 04 , 95 and 96, Plate X., give the plans of the promenade 
deck, upper deck, main deck, lower deck and hold respectively with 
important fittings shown upon them; figs. 88, 89, i)o, 01 and 02, 
Plate X., give sections of the ship showing the inboard works at 
stations K, D, C, B and A on the profile respectively; and on fig. 97 . 
Plate XII., is given the midship section with all the principal 
scantlings of the framing and plating. Fig. 98, Plate Xlll., also 
gives the midship section of II.M. Iwittleship * Lord Nelson. 

Any two of the three plans ol the sheer drawing may be token to 
represent the " horizontal” and " vertical planes of Descriptive 
Geometry, and are theoretically siilheient to define the shape of the 
vessel completely, but the three plans are practically necessary for 
the sake of clearness and are always used. 

In tlie design sheer drawing the lines may rcpresi-nt the inter¬ 
sections ol planes with the surface of the framing of the ship, or with 
an imaginary surface liaving a mean ^losition between the irregu- 
lanties of the surface of the ship caused by the systein of plating 
adopted. The former system is the more usual in the drawings of 
.steel-built merchant ships, necessitating an aUowance on all measured 
dimensions u.sed in calculating displacement, Ac. ; the latter system 
is usual in warships, in which the surface representwl by the sheer 
drawing of a ship plated with raised and sunken plates strakes as 
described on p. 9ii2, would be an imaginary surface midway wtween 
the outsides of the raised and the sunken strakes. A sheer drawing 
on this latter system is said to show displacement lines in contra¬ 
distinction to the former system which shows " mouldcsl or frame 
lines. In the case’ of vessels with a plank sheathing over the bottom 
the surface shown on the sheer drawing is the outside of the planking. 

As the primary object of the laying off ol the ship is to ascertain 
the shape of the frames, the surface ol tlie outside of the frames 
IS always that wluch is laid off on the mould loft floor. 11 displacemeot 
lines arc given in the sheer drawing a preliminary proceffi of deriving 
from tliem the moulded lines is nccc.ssary before laying off on the floor. 
The process, to be strictly accurate, mvolves setting in the requisite 
distance along the normal to the surface shown m tlie sheer drawmg. 
This is easily done at the midship section, where tlie normal to the sur¬ 
face lies in the plane of the section and TOincides 
the curve of the square station in the body plan, or at the practically 
vertical parts of the sides of the ship, where the normal to the surface 
lies in the water plane and coincides with the noimal to the water- 
fine in the half-breadth plan. In other positions, however, it would 
be necessary to rabat a plane containing the normal on one of the 
planes of reference, set in the required distance along the rabatteu 
normal, find the projections of the point in the frame surfare so 
obtained and of other similar points, and thus obtun the ^ojectiqns 
of curves on the frame surface, which by their intersections with 
ordinates and water-lines would give a new set of square stations 
and water-lines corresponding to the moulded surface of the ship. 
Such a process, though sirapfc, is more laborious than is i^ess^ 
in view of the degree of accuracy required, and “ 
customary to set in normal to each square station a dis^ce shghtly 
greater rhin the thickness of the plank and plating, tlie mmeased 
distance required being roughly estimated from a consideratioii of 
the obUquity of the water-lines, without producing any sensible 

‘'rhe frame fines having been obtained, it is customary at some 
shipyards to '* lair " the body on paper on a larger scale than that 
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oi the sheer dawing, before laying ofi on the flaoc. This saves a 
certain amount oi labour-in fairing the iuU-sized body on juwa. 
the floor, the errors in the body as first copied on tlie floor, ^ 
which it is the object of the fairing process to corrrct, being 
proporticyiai to the iqcrease in scale in first copying. The process is 
similar to tiie luU-sised lairing which is described below. 

A straight fine is drawn on the floor parallel to a fixed straight 
batten naUed to tlie floor a short distance from the wall oi the 
building to represent the load water-line in the sheer and body 
plans and in such a position that the whole depth ol the ship can 
be drawn witli regard to it within the hmits of the floor and cl« 
of toe batten, toe inner edge of which becomes toe base-line 
oi toe sheer, li^-breadth and body plans. The fore and after per¬ 
pendiculars of toe sheer and half-brcadtli plans are drawn at right 
angles to this line and the fixed batten in convenient positions 
near the ends of toe floor, toe fore perpendicular on the right 
and toe after perpendicular on the lelt as in toe sheer drawing, 
and so as to allow toe extreme outlines of toe stem and stern 
to be drawn upon toe floor together with not less than one-fifth 
of toe length of toe sheer and ludf-brcadth plans at each end of 
the ship. A fine perpendicular to the water-fine and the fixed liatten 
is drawn, usually near the middle of the flixir, to represent the middle 
line ol the body plan. The middle line of the half-breadth plan is 
usually taken as coinciding with the luise-hne, the mner edge of Uie 
fixed batten. The level or water fines shown on tlie sliecr drawing 
are draw-ii m on the floor parallel to toe load water-line so as to serve 
for both toe sheer and Isidy plans. Ordinates representing thnw 
given in the sheer drawing, which corresixmd to the. sections m the 
Ixiilyplan, are drawn in tin* sheer and half-breadth plans and others 
arc added where desired, so also are additional water-lines between 
those show'n on the sheer drawing and above the load water-line, so 
that 111 full-sized drawmg on tlie fliHir the sections and stations may 
lx.- sufficiently near lor fairing tlie whole of tlie external form of thi- 
ship. If, as IS usually the casi-. the shij) is loo long to be laid off in 
one length on the floor tlie midship portions ol the shet-r and li^- 
breadth lilans arc drawn suix'rposed over the forward and after 
parts, and are usually contracted longitudinally as will lie described 
presently. , , ■ 

The distances from the middle line along each water-lim- in the 
iKidy plan of the original sheer drawing, or of the enlarged Ixidy when 
tlie processof preliminary fairing has been adopted, to the intersection 
of the water-line with each section are measured to scale and 
taliulated. At the lower parts of the body, in the vicinity of and 
below the “ bilge," where the water-lines cut the sejuare stations very 
obliquely and tlie points of intersection become somewhat indeter¬ 
minate, diagonal lines as shown by iD, 2D in fig. 99 are drawn 
in the sheer drawmg in such positions ns to intersect us many as 
Txissible of tlie sijuare staUons approximately at right angles, and 
the corresponding diagonal lines ore drawn on tlie floor. The 
distances from toe middle fine of the body plan in the sheer drawing 
along the diagonal lines to their intersections witli tlie seebons art- 
measured and fc-ibulated. It is usuaUy desirable, cspeciaUy m ships 
wilh a great extent of practically flat bottom, to draw bow and 
liiittock hues to iiicliidi- this portion of toe surface, such as iB in 
the figure, as the diagonals approach more or less closely to Ixiw and 
buttock hues and shorter measiiremints arc required in transfemilg 
the lines ; the heights of their intersections with the transverre 
sections alxivc the liase-line being measured and tabulated. I he 
draught of water of the ship at the forward and after perpendiculars 
is given in the specification enabling the underside oi keel in tiic sheer 
plan to be drawn in on the flcxir between tlie points where toe nre 
of keel commences at the extremities. 'J'h<- flat part of the keel is 
Eenerally uniform in width for the greater part of the length of toe 
ship, and tape-red at the extremities. The line representing its side 
must be drawn on the floor in the lialf-breadth plan. 1 lie height of 
keel-line alxivc the base-fine at each station in Uie sheer plan and 
toe corresponding half aiding of keel are toe co-ordinates of the lower 
extremity of tlie corresponding transverse section in toe body plan. 
The lowCT extremities of toe sections are at once fixed m the body 
plan by the intersections of their horizontal and vertical ordmates 
transferred from toe half-breadth and toecr plans. For the upper 
endings of toe transverse sections in too body plan a Icvd wie is 
generally drawn on toe body of the sheer drawing jiut above toe 
projection of toe upper deck edge and toe sections at toe iKpi^ 
stations produced to meet it The intersections of tola water-line 
wito the sections are measured and tabulated. . . , , . ■ 

The whole of this process of measurement and tabulation is 
frequently done in toe drawing office, and the " loftsman ' or ^»on 
who conducts toe laying off on the floor is not supplied with toe 
toeer drawing, but only wito these tables of " offsets, »milar 
tables for toe lines in toe sheer and half-breadth. The process, 
however, is the same in either case. ,„ 

The tabulated measurements for Uie sections of toe body plan are 
toon set off fuU size by means of long measuring stofis on toe tore 
on toe floor, corresponding to toose m toe sheer drawmg on which 
the measurements were taken, and thus give pointe whoK co¬ 
ordinates are to toose of the corresponding pointa m the drawing^m 
toe ratio of *8; I, If the drawing from which they were takf* 
acale of i inch to the foot as is usually the caee. A sni^toble wood 
batten » then bent or " penned " as nearly as poesibl* through to*. 
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provifflon of a |a«e drawing-board 4 or 5 ft. broad and long enongh 
to take the whde length of the ship on a scale of Ath fuU siw. 
The ordinates of toe half-breadth and sheer being set on on the board 
to this sMie, any Hne in which the difference between the greatest and 
least ortonates does not exceed the breadth of the board can be 
fSired thereon by this contracted method. This allows considerable 
lengths of toe midship parts of diagonals and water-lines, and such 
lines as decks at iniddle and side, and any other lines of very flat 
curvature, to be faired on the board, resulting in a great saving of 
time and labour, owing to the convenient height at which the board 
can be placed, and to greater accuracy, as the fairness of the lines 
can be better seen and judged. 

At the forward and after ends of the ship the correct shapes of the 
water-lines are required in order to determine the shapes of the stem 
PtlHar stern-post, besides which the curvature of these lines is 

^ gruat to permit of contraction of the abscissa scale. 
These parts are, therefore, faired by uncontracted water 
and other lines as already described, except that bow and buttock 
lines are used to less extent than in the flatter portions of the vessel. 

Care must be taken that at the junction of parts of the .shiji faired 
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by separate processes there shall be a crrnsidorable overlap through¬ 
out which the water and other lines in the two parts are identical in 
order to ensure the continuity of the surface. 

The detailed drawings of the stem and stern castings already re¬ 
ferred to must ensure tiiat the.se castings shall form a fair continua¬ 
tion of the outside surface of the plating or sheathing. They are 
perhaps most complicated m the ca.se of sheathed armoured warships 
where the surfaces of " rabbets " or recesses for housing the bottom 
and armour plating and the wood sheathing must also conform to the 
lines of the ship laid oft on the floor. A sketch of the stem casting 
for an armoured, shcathc*d ship with a ram bow is given m fig. loo, the 
sections being shown to a greater scale than the elevations for the 
sake of clearness, except the section .at the water-line AA, which is 
drawn to illustrate the method of ending the water-lines, similar 


plating, called the '* middte o/ rabbet/' marked A in the figure, are 
drawn in the sheer and^body plans as fair linm. It ehouid be ob¬ 
served that in the figure h, the middle of rabbet and b, the fore edge 
of rabbet of plating are ^own in aide elevation as coinci^nt lines on 
ac^unt of the smallness of the scale; they will not be generaHy 
coincident on a futt-aised projection on the floor. The middle of 
rabbet line is best faired in an expansion drawing. In this method a 
batten is bent to the curve of the projection of the line in the sheer 
plan, and the positions of the water-lines where sections of the stem 
nave been shown on the drawing are marked on the batten, w'hicb 
is then allowed to spring straight along a straight line drawn in 
any convenient position on the floor, and the positions of the water- 
lines are transferred from the batten to the floor. The distances su(di 
M xh in the section at AA are measured from each section given in 
the drawing and set up in full size jierpendicular to the straight 
line on the floor at the positions c<nTesponding to the sections. A 
fair lino through the ends of these perpendiculars will give the distance 
xh at any position in the length of the stem and enable the projections 
of the rnindle of rabbet-line to be drawn accurately in the body and 
half-breadth plans. 

To end any water-line such as A A in the half-breadth pbm 
a perpendicular to the middle hne of the half-breadth is drawn irom 
the intersection of the line A.\, with the projection of the middle 
of rabbet-hne m the sheer plan, and the distance aH, taken from 
the body plan, or direct from the expansion of the middle of rabbets 
hne, is set out from the middle hne of the Jialf-breadth; the 

f ioint k IS the ending of the water-line AA required. Tlu* water- 
ines having liecn drawn and ended in this maimer, addition^ 
ordinates coinciding with the tran.nverse frames dre drawn m the 
half-breadth plan and tlieir jirojidions obtained and fairt'd in the 
body plan, m order to define more closely the somewhat twisted 
surface of the ship in the ncMghbourliood of the stem. Fairing llwse 
frame sections may involve correction and adjustment of the 
endings of the water-lines, which corrections are made subject to 
the condition that the projections and exj>ansion of the middle of 
rabbel-line must remain fair turves. With the middle of 
rabbet thus fixed in proper rtdalion to the faired surface of the 
fore end of the ship, the seelions of the stem by the water- 
})lanes can be reconstructed in the lialf-breadlh ])lun by the help of 
the drawing of the stem and of any additional information con¬ 
tained m tlie specification as to the nature of the fastenings of the 
plank and plating to the casting and the length of the hood ends. 
Where the general direction of the stem is considerably out of the 
. vertical, section.s of the fram<‘ .surface by ]>lanes normal to the fore 
edge of the stem are obtained by the helj) of th<‘ closely spaced frame 
section.s, and rabattal on the sheer }>liine ; and .sections of the stem 
casting constructed on them as in the case of llie water-lines. In 
this way as many points as are retjuired are oblame<I in the various 
lines in the surface of the stem, viz. the aftei edge of the casting, and 
the various angles of the rabliets, and these lines are faired so far 
as they are continuous in the thiee plans. The shell .and proteevtive 
jilating and plank sheathing are also put on outsule the various 
.s<-clions of the frame surface lor a short distance in the ncigh- 
liourhood of tlie stem, and the surface of the stem forward of 
the fore edge of tlie rabbet is faired in with the outside surface of 
the slup. , 

A plain liatten mould is made to the outline of the stem in the 
sheer plan, and the projeOflbns of the lines of rabbets and of gulleting. 
jxisition ami sliape of webs for connecting to decks and 
stringers and to the wood kwl, lines of rabbets* lor con¬ 
necting to keel jilates at the lower end and to the tuck 
I>late at the upper end (if the casting is not continued right up to 
the forecastle deck), the position of the fore perpendicular and load 
watcr-hne are marked upon it. Sections of the casting taken from the 
floor are painted on the mould, the centre lines of the sections 
indicating tlie position where they are taken, showing more particu¬ 
larly the cliangcs m shape of the casting at such positions as the 
upper and lower edges of the protective plating and the upper edge 
ot the plank sheathing. l‘he stem mould thus gives complete 
information for the preparation of the pattern for the casting. The 
positions of the fore perjicndicular and load water-line marked on 
the mould are transferred to the casting when made, and enable 
the stem to be erected m its correct position at the ship. 

The after end of the ship is faired and the mould for the stem 
post and other castings prepared m a similar manner. The process 
of preparing the moulds tor the stem and stem post is also generally 
similar to the above in tlie case of an unsheathed ship, but the 
castings are less complicated owing to the absence of the plank 
sheatliing. 

The whole of the 21 square stations which constitute the original 
body plan having been faired as described above, it is usual to 
calculate the displacement and position of centre of . 
buoyancy of the ship from the lines laid off on the floor 
to ensure that in the process of fairing no d^arture of 
any consequence has been made from the original dmign. 

For this purpose the steel plating and woo<l sheathing^ if any there 
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Kctions beine drawn on the floor at the otocr water-lines. The fore i - . , . . 

edge of toe-stem is drawn in fuU size in toe sheer plan on the floor in i he, must be put on by a process the in^se of that descn^l as tokmg 
its correct position reUtively to the fore perpendicuUr and water- 1 off toe plank. If any smous depaitore from toe onginal desi^ 
liiKB by mM^rements taken from the sheer drawing, and the pro- should be discovered as the result of this calculation, toe lines must 
jeetions of the line of the inner angle of the rabbet for the shell ! be corrected and again faired. 
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The tnneveree inme line* are the iatereectione wth the irune 
earhUMi of traneveAe vertical planes paasyig through the lines of 
intersection of the two exterior surfaces of the flanges 6f the frame 
- angle bars, or of the web and flange of any other type 

JJ”* of rolled section which may be used for the frame. 
HUM. distance between two a<yeccnlf frame hncf, callccf 

the frame space," is given in the specincation, and the positions 
nf the frames relatively to the ordinates are shown in the sheer 
plan of the sheer drawing. The frame space in a warship is commonly 
4 ft. within the limits of the double bottom and 3 ft. forward and aft 
In acnerchant ship the spacing is usually less. The positions of the 

E lanes of the frame.n are set ofl along the middle Ime of the lialf- 
readth p^n, the pro)>er scale being used in the contracted half¬ 
breadth, an<l ordinates are drawn to represent their traces in the 
half-breadth and sheer plans. The projections of the frame lines 
in the body are obtain^ from the intersections of the ordinates 
with the water and diagonal lines in the lialf-breadth and the bow 
and buttock hues in the sheer plan in a manner already described 
in the ca.se of the more widely spaced stations used in fairing the 
IxHly. These frame lines in the iMKiy should require no further 
lairing if the work has been accurately done when using tlie 
original square stations, an<l they can be at once rased in on the 
floor. 

As already stated, it is usual to dispose tlie Iransvcrse framing 
of a ship entirely in planes perpendicular to the trace ol the load 
water-j)lan(> with the longitudinal plane of symmetry 
of the ship. I'liis practice lejids to a large and varying 
/r«0i#s. t>evel lieing given to the frame liars at the ends of a vessel 
with a very lilufl bow or stem, and it bi'comcs a practical question 
whether it would not tie better at sucJi parts to dispose the frames 
in pianos which a'O more nearly normal to the general surface ol 
the ship and which need not l>e peipendicular to eitlicr of the tliree 

f ilanes of reference. The disposal of frames in this way, more usually 
n planes perpendicular to the lialf-breadth planes only, when tliey 



perpendicular distance between two frame lines ol the square 
Dody measures their beveUing, it is necessary to first project 
bevelling edge on the plane ol the moulding edge before rabatUng 
the latter. The whole operation is effected by making ^ in the 
body equal to fc in the liaU-breadtli, where af is perpendicular to'a6 
and gc. A curve through all such points as is the bevelling edgg 
laid off in the position relative to the moulding edge required, the 
bevellings being taken in a similar manner to those of the ordinary 
transverse frames. 

Spots on the cant can also be obtained from diagonals as 
follows:—In fig. 102 let Dl) be the projections of a diagonal 
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line 111 11 k‘ llirec jilans cutting Ihf horizontal traces of the moulding 
5111(1 bevelling edges at d and e in the half-breadth. The pro¬ 
jections rfj, Cj in the sheer and d„, c, in the body of the intersections 
of the diagonal line with the jilanes ol the moulding and bevelling 
edges are obtained in the same way as in the case ol the level line, 
ami the method of obtaining the rabalted positions, when the 
plane of the moulding edge, with the iK’vefUng edge projected 
uiKin 1I. IS turned about a'b' until it is parallel to the hotly jiJaiu', is 
also analogous ; but tii tins case the corresjionding points ol the 
moulding and Ix'velhng edges are in different level planes Ca", 
Points in the rabatted curves of the moulding and bt'velling edges ol 
the cant may also he obtained from the intersections with bow and 
buttock lines, as shown in fig. 103, where B 15 are the projections ol the 
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Fig. 101 

are called " cants," is in coiumoii use in woixl shipbuilding, it being 
of great economical importance lliat tlie timber frames sliall be of 
aquaru or nearly square section, but it is also adopted in iron and 
steel ships of unusual form or having special features, sucli for 
instance as a lifting screw propeller. 

To lay off a cant frame 01 cant" : Let the traces of the laui be 
a'b', abtn fig. 101. Let LL lie the projections of a level line in the 
three plans intersecting ab at b m the lialf-breadth. Then bi in the 
sheer is the vertical prujoctiou of b, and a curve through all such 
points us 6, is the projection m the sheer of the sliajic of the frame 
or, us it is called, of the moulding edge of the frame, b^ in tlie body, 
where aJbff is equal to the jieqicndicular distance ol b from llie middle 
line of the lialf-breadth, is a point in the projection in the Ixidi- plan ; 
and />! where a^>„ is equal to ab is the position of the poini, when 
the cant plane is liinged about a'b' until it is jiarallel with the bod> 
plane. Hence a curve drawn through all such points as is tlie 
true form of the moulding edge of tlie cant. To obtain the angle 
which the surface of Uie ship makes with tli(‘ plane of the moulding 
edge, a plane ]>arallel to that of the moulding edge and distant from 
it the width of the bevelling board must be laid off in a suitable 
position in tlie body plan, l^t g\gc lie the traces of sucli a plane 
where a/, tlie normal distance Ixdween it and the plane whose 
iracM are a'b\ ab, is the breadth of the IteveUing board, llie 
vertical projections of c, vis. c, and in tlie sheer and Ixidy are 

found in the same way as tho.se ol b; but in order to obtain the 
rabatted curve of the bovellmg edge 111 such a position relatively 
to tlie moulding edge that the perpi'iidicular distance Ixitween 1 
the two curves measures tlie lK*\’dling in tlic* same way that Iho 



Fig. 103 . 


bow or buttock Hoe in the three plans. The method is analogous to 
that described above when using level lines and as shown oy the 
figUIt^, hg and Ag being rabatted positions of points in the moulding 
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ajd^bevcUi^g edge. „apectively ; whe« is to a* aod M. 1 most bo Uid o« that th. no».l distanc Wtw.« it «d th. 

to fig. 104 let AB, A'B' be the traces of the nUne of the — 1 j- oiouJUing edge can be usod for marking the bevelling in the same waiy 
edge of tbfijpune'in the sheer and hali-bJ^l^pUii res^ctild^ between coneeoutiv. frame* of the aq 3 


Hyrtle 

seared 

dmoi*. 

sheer 


• - —- -sshtw wax* AMMk'UiVaUU 

When, AS in the hgure, neither trace 
the base hne, the •' 
irame, or a double 


Pto°b^in1 'T'- “““ f r ^ ^ ^ t?aSs^“ 

ptan being their point of intersection with A.B. The , and to the vwS^ i 
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horizontal projections of these points are lound as indicated in 
the figure where on the midifle line ol the half breadth is the 
horizontal projection of Q. The lim* Q'q' jiarallel to A'B' is tlie 
horizontal projection of the line of intersection of tlie double cant 
plane with the level plane 2L, and q, obtained by tlie construction 
shown, is the vertical projection of the point where tins line of 
intersection cuts the surface of the ship, q' being the horizontal pro¬ 
jection ol tlie same pomt. 'J'lie projections of other points in the 
intersection of the double cant plane witli the surface of the ship are 
found in a similar manner by the help of other level hnes ; and the 
projections s' and s of the ending where the hne of half siding of the 
fiat keel cuts the double cant plane are found by the construction 
indicated. The projections of the moulding edge of the double cant 
fiame ipgr in the sheer plan and s'p'q'r' in tlie half-breadth are thus 
determined. 

The true form of the moulding edge is laid off in the body plan by 
a double process of rabatment of the double cant plane, first about 
the trace AB to bring it perpendicular to the sheer plan, and then 
about a normal to the sheer plan through A to bring it parallel to the 
l^y plan, in the following manner. Set ofl Qg, lij on the middle 
linO^bf the body so that their distances from A* are equal to AR 
AQ, AR measured along the trace AB in the sheer plan. Draw AC 
in the sheer plan perpendicukur to AB and measure the heights 
parallel to AB of the ^ints p, q and r above AC. Draw level linos 
iL', aL', xh' in the body plan at distances above the base line equal 
to these heights, and from the centres P9, Q„ R? describe circles 
cutting iU, 2 L',^Uuip.^, q^, r,, &c., so that the radiusis equal to 
O'f', Ac. The curve p^^^ is the true form of the moulding edge of 
toe double cant laid off in the body plan. 

The plane of the bevelling edge u parallel to that of the moulding 
edge and at a perpendicular distance from it suitable for use as the 
base of a levelling triangle similar to that which is describ^ 
for the ordinary frames. The width of the bevelling board is 
made equM to this perpendicular distance, corresponding to the 
frame ^>ace in the case ox the ordinary frames, and the beveiling edge 


perpendicular to the plane ol the mouldiiw edge 
or sneer plane. If mM be drawn perpendicular 
to nw and equal to mm', nM is the intersection of the 
planes BAB' and nmm' rabatted on to the sheer ^ne. 
and mH p^endicutar to mM is the rabattod position ol 
a hne perpeiulicular to tlie plane of toe moulding ed^. 
Make nK eaual to the chosen distance of the beveUing 
«edge plane from the moulding edge plane: draw KA 
parallel to Mn cutting em in e; through k draw DAE 
parallel to AB ami through D, where D£ meets toe base 
ime, draw DE' jiarallel to .AB': then D£, DE' are toe 
traces of the plane ol the b(‘veUing edge arranged at toe 
retjuired perpendicular distance from the plane of the 
moulding edge. 

in laying off tlie bevelling edge it is first projected on to 
the plwe ol the moulding edge, and the latter then 
rabatted into the body plane. To effect this operation the 
horizontal trace Am,, of a plane jicrpendicular to the 
double cant plane and intersecting it in .the vertical 
trace AB must be drawn, which is done by tlie construction 
shown in fig. xo4a, where nm is, as before, perjiondicular 
to AB through any point n in it other than A, and n'm'i, 
drawn through the horizontal projection of n, is per¬ 
pendicular to AB'. The projections of the traces with the 
several level planes of the plane of the bevelling edge, such 
as Vw' and the projections of th<' bevelling edge Uwv in the 
.sheer plan and I't'w'v ’m the half-bremlth are obtained in 
exactly the same \vay as m the case of the mouldiitf 
edge. The projections such as Q'ie'„ of the traces with 
the several level planes of the plane whoso traces are AB 
and Am'„ in fig. 104a are also drawn parallel to Am'„ 
tlirough the horizontal projections of P, Q, R, Ac. The 
vertical projection ti/, of the point w\, in whicli Q,»'i 
meets U'u;' jiruduced, is found and A-jV, sot up on the 
mid<Ue line of the body equal to the perpendicular distance 
ol w, from AC. A level line 2I/ in the body plan is 
drawn at a distance from tlie base line equal to the purpeo- 
tlicular clistance ol w from AC and a pomt ii>.. found in it 
such that the radius U,w.. is equal to^w'iw^ in the half- 
breadth. Wg is then the VaDatted position of the projection 
on the plane of the moulding erlge of the pomt in the 
bevelling edge whoso projections are w ana w'. Points 
Ij, and V.J corrcsponuing to the proiections land t 
and V and v' are found in a similar manner and a 
curve drawn through bevelling edge laid 

off in the body plan in the correct relation to the laid 
off position of the moulding edge for the bevellings to be 
taken. * 

Additional jHiints in the rabatted shape of the double canfisd 
frame nis}’ lx* obtained by the use of diagonals when desired. In 
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fig. 105 AB, A'B' arc the traces of the donble'^Aatbd plane; 
cd, C|d, ave the projections of a diagonal line Ifthe body and 

jfiv. 31 a 
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ftboer Aodci^ it» in the iinlf-brcadtli plaA^ Dmw ;/, e'f\ 

tbe tracet of a bow plane and through d where it cutsiht diagonal in 
body draw tha trace of a kvel plane WL. Find the intersection 
PL, p'g' of this plane with the double cant plane. Then g', g the 
loteraectioD oiph, p'g' with the bow plane is a p^nt commonsto thesei 
two nlaoee ana to the bow plane. Since this point is common to the 
level plane WX and to the bow plane tf, $'f', it lies in the ^agonal 
plane cd. Hence gg' is a point in the diagonal and double cant 

¥ lanes. In a similv manner r,r' is a point in the same two planes. 

bendore is tlic projection of the intersection of these planes, 
and fa where c,jf cuts cgdg is a point where the double cant plane meets 
tbediaaonal line. In rabutment of the double cant about AB, m moves 
m the line w.wM perpendicular to AB. If now m be projected on 
to egd^. then M taken m w,mM ao that is equal to c'm\ will hf‘ 
a point in the moulding edge of the double-canted frame ralwtted on 
to sheer plan. Similar points can be obtained for each diagonal. The 
plane of the bevelling edge is detennined as previously dcscrilied, 
and the bevelling edge laul ofl similarly to the moulding e<lge, cxcepi 
that provision must be made that it shall come in its right relation 
to the moulding edge for bevellings to be taken as jn the previous case 
when laying otf bv level lines. 

A method oi determining and fairing the swell for th<‘ proiieller 
shaft in a twin or multiple screw ship is shown in fig, zo6. The pro- 
Swatltar 1 *®^*°®** the centre line of shaft, wliich are given in the 
anaathr •heer and half*breadth plans of the sheer drawing, are 
drawn 4 n these plans on the floor, and the projection in 
the body plan of the trace of centre line of shaft with 
the plane of eaoh square.* station is found as shown by the series 
of points on the straight line a 6 in the 
figure. The radius from the centre of shaft 
required for the shaft tube and fittings at 
the boss frame, or frame where the ^ft 
passes out.Hide the ship, is found from 
the machinery ^reification. l*his is in> 
creased by the thickness of the pUnk m 
the case of a wood-sheathed ship and of 
the plating, and by any allowance neces- 
sarv for clearance and for tlie obhquity 
of the shaft line, and a frame is selected 
for the boss frame such that a circle <lrawn 
with tliat radius, viz. H m figure, from 
the trace of the centre line of sliaft with 
the fmme plane in question would just 
touch the irame line on the outside. 

The length and amount of projection 
beyond the ordinary frame lines ol the 
shaft swell can be considerably reduced 
if the frames abaft the bo-ss frame, viz. 
frame No. 14 in the figure are dished 
inwards as shown in ^e figure, thus 
alldwing the reijuired radius between the 
centre of shaft and the frame line to be 
obtained further forward than if the 
frames were not dished. A similar method 
IS used for finding the frame where the 
ditfcancc required round the centre of 
slinft will not cause any bossing in the 
frame line. Special attention must be 
given to the rasluis required at ttie 
stulhng box bulkhead, where considerabh* 
space is recpiired for the stuthng box 
and fittings, and at the after end of 

the doubh* bottom, where the shaft—although well clear of 
the frame line—may not be sufficiently clear of the inner bottom 
line to permit a suiheient depth of double bottom to be maintained 
without bossing out the frame line as shown by the small diagram 
in the figure. The frame, No. 2 in the figure, where the swell is to 
md, having been selected, a normal nl to the frame Ime is drawn 
rom w, the trace of tlie centre of shaft line with the plane of tlie 
>ame, and parallel lines are drawn through the traces of the centre 
c shaft line with the other frame plane.s, representing projections 
o. tlie intersections with the frame planes ol a plane through the 
cetre of shaft. This plane is projected on to a diagonal plane 
haing its trace with the body plane parallel to tlie trace of the 
plae, and the diagonal plane carrynng the projection with it is 
rabittetlby the following process. A convenient line XY is selected 
perpndiuilar to the parallel traces in the body plan, and a corre- 
sporuingbne XY is drawn m any convenient ^isition on tlie floor, 
havin- oriinates set up perpendicular to it, the frame-spacing apart. 
'Hie dstatces from XY in the body an* measured along all such 
lines a.9ilto the projtctions of the centre of shaft and to the un¬ 
bossed rade Unes, and these distances are set up from XY in the 
plan at he ^rrespondmg frame ordinates giving the straight centre 
of shaft ine,\nd OG the plan of the line of intersection of the plane 
through ihe ^ntre of shaft with the frame surface. The radius 
required *0 huse the shaft tube and fittings is set out from the 
centre of ihaftit the boss frame, as shown by h in plan, and a fair 
line, as a nle slight except for a short distance at the forward end, 
is 49m it) point so found to break in fair with the line G G 

at the inuAe at^on where the swell is to endii The distances at 
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the various ordinates, corresponding to that marked r at N6. 8, are 
used as radii for describmg Ae outer part of the section of the shaft 
■wen at the correi^nding square stations in thp body plan, the 
trace of the shaft fine being the centre at each frame from which 
the circalar arc is described. The outer part of the Section of t^ 
swell thus formed, e.g. cc at the boss f/ame in figure, is joined up m 
the general run of the frame line to which it belongs by arcs of 
circles c d struck with the same radius as the outer part. The radii 
for the hoUowed-out frame lines aliaft the boss frame are obtained 
in a similar manner. One or more diagonals cutting the swell 
may be drawn and rabatted in the half-breadth plan to test the 
fairness of the altered lines, bat no further alteration should be 
reejuired if the swell has been drawn in the manner described 
above. 

The sectional shape of the bo.ss frame casting is shown in tlie plan 
in fig. 106, and the outline of the palm which is secured to the floor 
plate of the boss frame is shown by the line k.k. in the ^ 
body plan. This part of the casting is fashioned solely 
with ^0 view of providing sufficient area for a snitable 
number of fastenings to the floor plate. A drawing is 
made of the casting, and for further guidance m preparing 
the pattern a plain batten mould is made to the outline dccakk on 
the floor. The line dpd^ the position of the centre of shaft and the 
outline of the circular web for connecting to the shaft tube are 
marked on the mould. The varying angles made by tlie webs con¬ 
necting tlic casting to the bhell plating forward and ait of the boss 
frame, of which tfie outlines are deed and dpdy and of the circular 
web connecting it to the shaft tube, are obtained by the same 
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Fig. 106. 


method as that used for obtaining the l>evclfing of the frame angles, 
which will be described later. These lievellings are marked at the 
points of the several lines on the mould where they are taken. 

The fore and aft position of the shaft struts, or ” A " brackets, 
as they ore sometimes called, is shown on tlie design drawings, and 
the scantlings of the hollow cylindrical boss which carries 
the shaft baring and of the arms which connect the 
boss to the ship’s structure are given in the specifica¬ 
tion. The detailed drawing appears in these pages, showing these 
particulars together with the shape of the palms worked on the 
Inner end of the bracket arms to connect them to the ship's 
structure, and it is only necessary to obtain from the lines of the 
ship laid oil on the floor the exact relation of the positions of^he 
sunaces of the palms to one another and to the centre of the shzfft. 

'For this pur^ise the traces of the line of centre of shaft with 
tionsverse planes at the forward and after ends of the boss are 
marked in the body plan, and a batten mould is made in each of 
these planes showing the centre of slmft, the direction of the two 
arms and the position where they are crossed by the frame line of 
the ship, or, it the lower arm connects to a web or palm on the 
^em post, as is frequently the case, in a ship with a rising keel line 
aft, the position of the edge of this palm and the direction of its 
surface. Each mould has marked on It, or Indicated by a straight- 
edged batten forming part of the mould, a convenient water-fine and 
vertical line drawn on the floOr. When the moulds are Mid in vertical 
planes separated by the length of the shaft boss the corresponding 
straight fines on the two moulds are made to fie in the same plane, 
or are " looked out of winding," giving the relation between 
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positioD of the palms and the directios of centre of shaft. Guided 
by these moulds and the detailed drawing, the pattern for casting 
the A Ivackets is made. 

The .^jectionS of the plate and longitudinal sight edges are 
drawn m &e body plan on the floor by measuring their distances 

^ frnm fhit miH/IIss Unas alrsnir isan'h frn.mn lift# in half. 
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me ‘oooy plan on tiie noor oy measunng metr oistanccs 
from the middle Hne along each frame line in the half- 
block model, on which they have been already arranged, 
enlarging the measurements to full size and setting them 
off round the corresponding square stations m the body. 

,— Xjie points so found should lie on fair curves, if the sight 

edges have been properly arranged on the model, except of 
course where discontinuities in the curves may occur, as where a 
plate sight edge crosses a longitudinal sight edge to avoid an acute 
intersection. The edges of the sunken strakesof plating are drawn 
parallel to and distant the width of the lap from the sight edges, 
anti as already stated, the breadths of the bottom platra are measured 
between the lines of plate edges so found and used in ordering the 
material from the manufacturers. 

The surface of the inner bottom is defined relatively to the outer 
bottom by the depth of the vertical keel and longitudinal frames 
given in the specification. The outline of the vertical keel 
Is also shown in the sheer drawing, and the gerieral shape 
Bocraoi. inner bottom by the midship section, which is often 

supplemented by a section through the engine-room where the 
ilouble bottom is locally made deeper. The surface of the longi¬ 
tudinal is arranged so that its trace with the plane of each square 
station is approximately normal to the curve of the square station : 
taken in conjunction with the method of drawing the sight edges 
so as to cut the frame lines as nearly as possible at tight angles, 
this is approximately the same thing as generating the surface of 
the longitudinal liy the normal to the ship's surface as it moves 
along the sight edge. The depths given m the specification arc 
depths measured in the plane of the square .stations, and, when the 
longitudinals are fitted on a nu 5 »ed strake of outer bottom piatiDg, 
are greater by the thickness of that plating than the distance to 
be set in from the frame hne to find the inside of the frame on the 
inner bottom. The latter is usually worked with the strakes of 
plating disposed " clinker ” fashion, or is Mractimes flush wia 
edge strips fitted on the underside. Points in the sivtions of the 
inner Imttom frame surface by the planes of the square stations 
are obtained by setting in the depth of the longitudinals, and the 
surface of the inner bottom is faired by diagonal and water lines 
in the same way as the outer frame surface. Tn the cngme-rcMm 
space where the depth of the double bottom is increased, and where 
there are usually plane surfaces to take the structure under tte 
engine bed, and a cylindrical recess to iirovidc clearance for the 
engine cranks, these special features must be faired separately so 
also is any bossing of the inner bottom at the after end to allow 
clearance for the shaft tube and fittings. , , . 

The plate edges already arranged on the model of the inner bottom 
must be transferred to the floor and faired in the .same way a-s tho.se 
of the outer bottom : and the breadths of the plates measured 
from the floor must be used in ordering tlic maU-rial from the 

'”1jel<nv'Emd* abaft the double bottom the transverse frames may 
consist of zed bars, split at their lower ends for the inserton of a 
floor plate. The longitudinals are reduced in depth, 
/oiler and are intercostal between the irames until they coalesce 
nrUett! or fore and aft bulkheads, or they are con 

*»"••• tinned as deep zed bars slotted over the narrower trans- 
OuUldt frames. The inner surface of the frames theiefon- 

doabh gggji oot require any process ol general hairing : but the 
upper parts of the floor plates are drawn on the floor, and 
are faired locally throughout the lengths of the ship where they 
maintain a uniform character. _. ,, . ^ 

The freeboard forward and aft and amidships is generally givtm 
in the specification and can be measured 

^Guided by these dimensions and by the deck lines shown 
in the sheer drawing, the heights of the intersections of the 
beam at middle with the square stations are marked on 
the corresponding square stations of the <=°"t™c‘ed sh«r plan ami 
laired, and the intenicctions with the square stations are P™ 
lectcd to the middle Une of the bwly plan. The round up or 
of the midship beam of each deck is shown on the 
drawing. The camber line is a circular arc. the round “P ^ 
versed sine of half the arc and the breadth of the ship ^ 

the beam the chord. A mould is readily cOTstriicted ^ these data 
and is applied so that the chord is perpendicular to 
point coincident with the middle hue of the body 
men the centre of the arc coincides with a point projected *0“ 
beam at middle line the arc cuts the 

a point in the projection of the beam-end line. The pointa in tne 
bem-end or bS^at-side line “ 

which is tested by projection mto the contracted sheer pUn, and the 
'^fht‘4?p^th^towtr ^^tTe deck in a battleship is Aown in 

the *«rTn^ Thrtighoat that, ^ of to 1^^^^ 

covered by to main armour belt, wtach 

«dge nauafiy lies in a water plane. The mi^le part of to dock alM 
in a w£er plane, except where it is raised up over to engines. 
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and the s/oping aides form cylindiicai surfaces. ^The straight hnea of 
to sides and middle patt of to deck section are joined by arcs id 
circles of uniionn radius, and thia part of to ^ck is neoeamrily fw 
from to nature of to method or constructing the aectiona ol its 
•urface* At to endaof to ship to beam-at-middle and beam-at-side 
hnea are copied from to sheer drawing and faired on the floor and 
to beam surface between these points may bo faired by one or more 
bow and bnttock lines. 


iw ana onnocK unes. 

The surface of to framing behind to main armour belt in aw^ 
ship, arranged as shown by to midship section depicted, it parallel 
to the surface of to armour and distant from it to thick- 
ness of armour and wood backing plus to thickness of 
plating behind armour, generally a douUe thicknesa of 
plating flush jointed. This distance, loss the thickness of 
the shell plating already taken ofl in getting in to frame 
Unes, is set in normal to the surface shown by to Unes on to floor 
m wake of to armoured side by approximate methods aimusr 
to those used in taking off to plank and plating, and to pro¬ 
jections of the frame Unes behind armour in to body pl^ are 
tlius obtained and drawn in. The frames are usually single to 
bars extending vertically from deck to deck and ate completely 
defined by these lines without the necessity of drawing any mside 
surface Unes. , . , t j 

Projections of to intersection of the surface of the Irames behind 
armour with the beam surface of the dock at the top of the frames 
and with the plate surface of the deck at their Heels arc drawn in 
the half-breadth plan, and expansion drawings of to frame 8urfa« 
arc prejmred in a manner somewliat similar to that which will be 
descrilied later in dealing with to expansion of to surface of e«m 
separate armour pUtc, exeejit that in the present case to whole 
length of the surface is expanded in two or three i-in. scale drawings. 
The expanded Txwitions of the frame lines, and of any iongitudito 
girders which may Ih- fitted behind armour are shown on this 
drawing, also the ainiroxiniate jiositions of the armour jilatc butts 
and edges and of the armour iKilts. The butts and b**?®** 
jilating behind armour are arranged on this drawing and to olmcn- 
uons of the jdates mea.siired therefrom in ordering them from to 

Thin protective plating Ix-yond the ends of the main armour belt 
usually projects from the sluii's side and is secured withwt wood 
liacking direct to the shell Jilating, which is worked in two thicknesses 
flush jointed in wake of the protective plating. In this the fn^e 
surface oi the ship already laid ofl is to frame surlaM behind 
armour, and the disjiosition of tlic butts and edges of to plating 
liehind armour and of the armour itself is arranged on the hail Dioca 
model; but only die plating behind the armour is ordered to dimen¬ 
sions taken flora the inwiel. .e n. ... 

It is imjiortant that the detailed inforniation giytag the 
and dimensions of the armour plates should lie in to hands of to 
manufacturers as early as jxissilile on account of the time / ■ 

reejuired for the manufacture of this matenal. As, more- 
over, modern armour plate steel is so hard that it srmoarot 

jiossible to cut it with machine tcKils, tlic plates must Ik- ^ ^anhlp, 
dehvered of the exact size required, and the information 
sent to the manufactureis must Ik- of a high degree of accuraqy- 
For this reason the shapes anil sizes of Ihe armour Jilates are 
sometimes olitained by the “ mocking up process, in which to 
surface of the armour is represented in three dimensions by n^to 
moulds or batten frames to the sections of to surface jn the 
body jilan on tlie floor and erecting tluim iii their correct litoral 
and'^fore and aft relative positions. The jiositions of the butts 
and edges of the plates being marked on the frames so “totted, 
the moulds for each plate, as described l»low, can be made with 
great accuracy, and this process is practically nccessa^ if tort 
fs any coSerable twist in the surface of the ship where 

covered by tht* armour. • a. i 

In general, however, the armoured side is very httk twis^ and 
can bS treated for practicable purMses as a developable 
which case to necessary information can be obtained by a proi^ 
of laying ofl as descrited below, which, though obviously o^y 
approximate, is found by experience to be sufficiently accurate for 

’’’in fig^'loyTho^'^rtion of to body plan shows actions of theymour 

surface by planes of the frames, which are generally 2 K- 

to armoU and to half breadth shows ^ 

lower boundaries of to armour surface, and of the joint 

two strakes, which is arranged to he in a level pls«e- T"®. 

belt extends from to main deck above to the ariMU^de^ ^^^ 

The upper edge of the armour, therefore, follows the 

of to Min deck ; but is generally allowed to be a^t { *"• 

so as to make sure of getting in the ^lour, in "P“® 

inaccuracies in building the rest of to 

in restriction of the space between to two decks. 

follows to armour deck edge, which is usually a level Une ttoughout 

to knrth Sft “ telt; but is kept an inch or two above it to arori 

making®^lie armour pUtes with a sh^ ^ge to 

between to protective deck and to top s “<** > **“ 

ever, actually rests on the deck as shown by to “^P 

depicted. The butU of to armour are a^ged 

IS the butts of one strake at to middle of a plate in to adjacent 
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■trake, sad each bttt abonld be aa cloae as poesiblo to one of the 
vertical frames behind armour in order to allow the arnftiur bolts to 
be sufficiently near the butt of the plate. At the same time it is 
convenient liotb for mannfacturinf; purposes and for erecting the 
l^tes at the ship, to have the butt surfaces at nearly as %ioBaibl« 
normal to the surface of the plates. The butts are therefore arran^d 
in vertical planes whose traces in the balf>breadth plan lie in directum 
between the normals to the projections of the upper and lower edges 
of the plate. The lengtlis of the plates are made as great as possible 
takiag into consideration the capacity of the manufacturer's rolls 
and of the appliances for handling them during erection at the 
ship. 

‘10 lay off any jdate such as that of which the projections of the 
intersections of the planes of tlie butts with the surface of toe 
armour arc ab, cd in the body plan and a,h„ c,<f, in toe half 
breadth, a straight line YY is drawn in the body plan so that its 
direction Ues between toe directions of the normals to cd> and cd 
at toe points where they cut YY, and a straight line XX is drawn 
in toe half-breadth plan similarly lymg between the normals to a, Cj, 
and i, d, and approximately at the centre of the plate. 

Battens are bent to the curves aYfi, cYd, a,Xc„ 6,Xd, and toe 
points named are marked on toe battens so as to give tor lengths 
aV, tY, o,X, &c., measured round the curves. A pair of rectangular 
axes OX, OY dee then drawn in any convenient position on the 
door and the points a,, f>„ c,, d, found such that the co-ordinates of 
iLare Ya, Xo,, of*6„ Ye and X&„ of c,, Yc and Xc„ of Yd and Xd]. 
The figure <V>,rjd, obtained by joining the points so found by 
straight lines iiS regarded as the expanded shape of the surface of 
the plate. A fiexible batten mould is made to this figure and is used 
by tW manufacturer to mark the four corners of toe plate and thus 
to get its superficial size. A pair of moulds such as N are made, one 
to toe top and the other to the bottom of the plate in toe half-brcadto 
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plan, showing tor curvature of toe edge and the direction ot the 
butts: and another pair such as M, one at each butt, showing the 
curvature of toe edge of the butt plane and toe sectional shape of 
the tup and bottom of toe plate. The butt moulds are made to the 
section of the surface of toe plate by the plane of the frame, which 
is iodistinguisliable from toe section by the very slightly incUned 
plane of the butt. Each of the butt moulds serves for the two 
plates which loin at toe butt, but each edge mould refers only to one 
mto. Female moulds, the backs of which are straight hnes which 
ne in one plane, or, as it is technically expressed, are " out of wind- 
mg " when the moulds are iu their proper position, are also made to 
fit on the butt and edge moulds as P, ^ in the figure. By means of 
these moulds toe manufacturer makes each separate plate to its 
correct curvature and twist, while the top ami bottom " out-of¬ 
winding " moulds for two or more consecutive plates have a 
common straight line drawn on them as U in the figure, to fix 
the relative position of the plates when they are temporarily 
erected at the manufacturer's works to prove toe correctness of 
toeir shape. 

A drawing is also made showing superposed expansions of toe 
back and front surfaces of the armour without any necessity for 
extreme accuracy, as these surfaces are fully defined by tlie moulds. 
Tbs butts and ^ges of toe plates with numbers identifying each 
plats with its moulds are shown on this drawing. 


The specification gives particalars of toe dimensions of toe bolt 
to be used and lays down toe general principle of their distribution, 
e.g. one bolt to so many square feet of armour. The bolts are 
approximately arranged in accordance with toil specification on 
the expansion of the plating behind armour. For toe purposes oi 
toe present drawing toeir positions must be definitely fixed sufficiently 
clear of toe frames behind armour to allow space tor putting on the 
nuts. With vertically arranged frames practically ttvs fore and aft 
position only is of importance from this point of view. The pro- 
jectiona of toe normals to toe plate surface representing toe centre 
lines of toe bolts are drawn in toe half-breadth plan, and shifted 
if necessary to give the reejuired clearance of the frames. The 
positions of the centres on toe back of toe plates are then measured 
along toe curved sections of this surface in toe body and half-breadth 
plans from toe nearest edge and butt, and these distances are indi¬ 
cated in figures on the drawing. 

The positions of any holes for the fastenings of top and bottom 
edge covering plates, or of any fittings to go on the outside surface 
of toe armour are also shown by figured distances Irom the edges 
and butts of the plates on this drawing. All holes must be drilled 
and tapped in the plates by the manufacturer before the final 
hardening process which renders the material unworkable. 

The drawing also shows toe plate in each strake selected as the 
" shutter in " or last plate to be fitted in place. This plate is not 
finally completed by toe manufacturer until all the rest are in place 
at the ship and moulds have been made to toe space wliich remains 
to be filled up. 

The moulds for screen bulkhead armour are prepared in a similar 
manner, but toe process is usually simpler as toe surface of this 
armour, when not actually plane, is cylindrical with a vertical 
generating line and therefore accurately developable. 

For barbette armour nothing more than a drawing is usually 
necessary, toe barbette being circular in 
pfirn, the surface cylindricals and the toji 
in a horizontal plane. 

The information issued from toe Mould 
Loft for the guidance oi the workmen in 
toe shipyard has been generally 
passed over in the loregomg 
description, which has been de¬ 
voted principally to toe information pre¬ 
pared for toe guidance of manufacturers 
of material, but it is not intended to imply 
that all the matrnai is ordered before 
erection is begun. Much of toe informa¬ 
tion for the erection of toe frames and 
other parts of the structure, iucluilmg tor 
keel and transverse and longitudinal 
frames amidships, may be given before toe 
ends of the ship are faired on toe floor. 

Keel battens are provided giving toe 
spacing oi the transverse frames tbrougli- 
oiit toe length of the ship, toe . 

' hnes dcflning their positions on 
~ toe battens being marked with the dis¬ 
tinguishing numbers by which toe frames 
are identihed on all the drawings, moulds 
and mformatiun subsequently issued. 

The drawiug showing the size of each 
plate and the position of each butt of the 
flat and vertical keel platmg and angle 
bars, prepared in connection with toe 
ordering of the material, is completed to 
Show all details of the keel and its riveting 
in accordance with toe specification, and 
serves as information for its erection. 

Section moulds are made m accordance wito the frame lines 
m toe body plan for guidance m shaping the flat keel plates trans¬ 
versely, and on these the edges of tlic adjacent plates are also 
mark^. 

The practice, at one time quite common, of making batten moulds 
to each frame hne on toe Mould Loft floor for the guidance of the 
workmen employed bending toe angle or zed tars, and.- 
shaping and assembling the parts of toe frame, is now?” 
almost entirely superseded by the use of toe " acrive-™""' 
board." Such batten moulds, when issued, showed the outiine 
of the frame, or of toe part of the frame between two longi¬ 
tudinals, toe shape of the floor plate or bracket plates, the position 
of toe plate edges and other bevriling spots, and generally everything 
necessary for completing the frame ready to go into its place at the 
ship. 

The scrive-board is an auxiliary mould loft floor constructed 
conveniently near toe frame-bending slabs, and having copied on it, 
with certain modifications or additions adapting it to toe 
practical needs, of the shipyard work, toe whole of the 
body plan as laid oS on toe Mould Loft floor. For con¬ 
venience in copying the lines it is sometimes made so that it can 
be divided into portable parts and taken to toe MouM Loft to have 
toe lines copieil on it, and then transported to its proper position 
and put together again. Otherwise it it a fixture, in its pnqier 
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ol wpying ttiB itame lines rai it is one otas shown by these steSs by shoring ttem iasHie yidnity ot the 
nuMunng on tettens the ordinates oi their intersectiona with water : longitadintis. ' • 

ua oi^anal lines, and is toe same in either case. All of too frame | Shoring ribbands are not nniversally employed, the longitudinals 

at some shipyards being reliod upon to 1 k*i> toe^ransverae franun 
in toei%correct rdalive positioa while framing toe thip. 
when toey are usea, one it usually plsoed a few inches ^assa^ 
below and parallel to each deck edge and longitudinal sight 
edge. For toe ribbands under toe dock edges, toe beam at ride line is 

projected into an uncontracted half-broadto plan, a flexible batten is 
bent to the line, and on it are marked the positions and dir^tions 
of toe ordinates representing toe traces of toe plMea of toe frames. 
The ribband batten it then used to mark toe positions of toe ftames 
on the ribband itself, gmeraUy made of pitch pine about 6 in. square 
m section. The posirion where toe upper edge of the ribband is to 
come is marked on toe acrive-board and the marks transferred to 
the frame angles when toey are bent. When the frames are erected 
at the ship they aretorougnt into their correct positions as shown by 
too marks on toe ribband, the upper edge of which is kept to toe 
marks on the frames. The frames and ribband are temporarily 
secured together, until the plating is fitted, and toe whole in 
its proper position by shores. The ribbands under the longitudinals 
lie for practical purposes in'diagonal planes, which must be rabatted 
in order to get the positions and dnections of too frames correctly 
marked on toe ribband battens. The ribbands aresmnrked. securud 
to the frames and sliored, similarly to those under the deck 


u&es are wown oa the ^ve-board, and the complete section ol the 
frame surmce for bo^ sid^ of the ship is shown at each station. To i 
lines, eitixtr a separate board is used for the fore ■ 
and bodies, or they are drawn on the same board with their 
c^tre lines paraUd and a few feet apart, and one of the two bodies 
Averted. AU the lines already referred to as having been laid ofi 
in the t^v plan on the mould loft floor, including the lines of onto: 
edges of all transverse frames, the inner edges of ah in double 
bottom^ and the upper edges of all floor plates outside the double 
bottom, the projections of plate edges of inner and outer bottom, 
Md of longitudinal frames and main longitudinal bulkheads, pro¬ 
jections of beam at side lines for all decks, and of tlie interaechon of 
the beam surface of the protective deck by the plane of each frame, 
are copied on tkt schve-board and rased in on its surface. The 
scrive-board thus gives ccmiplete information of the shape and 
dimensions of every part of each transverse fnime. To completely 
define tlm frame Ihe bevelling *' is required in addition, ^uit is 
the angle between the two flanges of the angle bar on the edge of the 
frame connecting it to the outer or inner bottom plating. The 
beveUing is usually given at the plate sight edges; but any other 
convenient lievelling spots may be chosen and their positions marked 
on the frame lines. To obtain the beveUing at any spot a nonnal is 
drawn to the frame line in the body plan at the s^t; the distance 
from tlie frame line is measured along thi.s normal to its intersection 
with the next frame line towards the imdsliip section, and tbis 
distance is set up as one of the sides containing the right angle in a 
right-angled triangle of which the frame space is the base. The angle 
of this mangle opposite the base is the supplement of the bevelbng 
of the frame at the spot considered. When the curvature of 
bottom in tlie phme normal to the square station at the bevelling 
spot considered is sensible in the lengtli of a frame space, the normal 
distance measured is that between the two frame lines on oithor side | 
of that at which the bevelling is to be obtained, and the base of the j 
triangle is made equal to twice the frame space. The bevellings for ■ 
each frame are marked on a beveUing board, the angles between the ' 
straight lines marked on tlie side of the board and the straight edge 
of the board representing both the beveUing and its supplement. 
In the frame liars there is no doubt as to which of these 
angles the workmen are to regard as the true bevelling, since 
the flanges of the frames are aU turned towards the midship 
section, so m to make the true beveUing always greater than 
a right angle, or “ standingas it is usuaUy expressed, in con¬ 
tradistinction to “ under " bevelbng, which is less than a right 
angle. 

Special beveUing frames are used in marking the beveUing twards, 
by which the constructiou of the triangles is reduced to set^g of! 
the normal measurement between the frame lines and drawing the 
hypotenuse directiy on tlie bevelling board. The flanges of the angle 
bars on the inside edge of the frame, or the " revcr«} " frame bars, 
usually point the same way (that is towards the midship section) as 
the flanges of the frame bars, throughout the double bottom, in 
order to facilitate the construction of the bracket frame. Where the 
breadth of the longitudinals is constant, therefore, the bevelling of 
these angles on the inner bottom is the supjflement of that of the 
frame angles. But throughout the double lx>ttom neither bevelling 
differs much from a right angle. When the longilnidinals taper in 
breadth separate beveUings must he taken for the inner angles bv a 
method similar to lliat already described for the frame angles. 
Outside the double bottom the reverse angle, or inner part of the 
spht red bar, is either unconnected to anytlung but the floor plate, 
or else connects to a horizontal 
flat, and does not n*quire 
bevelling. 

The wvelUngs of the short 
angle bars which connect the 
bracket or floor plates of the 
transverse fmmes to tlus longi¬ 
tudinals are also obtained by 
measuring in the body plan 
at the middle of the inter¬ 
section of the longitudinal 
surface with the plime of a 
frame station the normal dis¬ 
tance to its intersection with 
the iflane of the next frame 
station, and setting it up as 
one Side of a right-angled 
triangle of which the frame 

ch^k the spread of the transverse frames during their 
erection, haW-breadth staffs and height of breadth steffs 
issued from the mould loft, or their lengths may be tak^ 
off the scrive-board. These give the co - ordmatw of the 
iatcfsection# of the longitudinal aght edges with the frame 
linasav referred to the middle line of the body • 

level line tiirough the underside of the keel at each, stahon. 
The framw are broi^ht to and held in their correct poauons 


edges. 

A beam mould is prepared for each deck, the upper edge of the 
mould showing tlie round down or camber of the longest beam in 
relation to a level line marked on the mould. The mould 
is appUed to the body plan on the mould loft floor or on 
the scrivei-board in its correct position at each frame 
station and the ends of each beam are marked on it, the ends being 
aliort of tlie frame lines by an amount which varies with the nature 
of the frame, but sufficient iff any case to clear the inside of Uie 
flange of the frame bar. Bevelling-boards are supplied showing w 
angle at each frame station between the upper edge of the beam and 
the frame line for guidance in forming the beam arm, which is usually 
two and a half times the depth of the beam, and the form of wluch w 
shown by a sepatate mould. When placing the beams iff position at 
the ship their height is given by the beam end lines shown on the 
scrive-board and transfeircd to the frames when bent to the lines on 
the scrive-board. , , _ , xx. ^ i.*. 

Tlie lieam mould for the armoqr deck shows the length of the 
sloping part and the sliape of the knuckle, with only a short length of 
the middle hcxizontal part. On the horizontal mouW 

vertical lines are drawn at a given distance from middle line at 
each frame station. . u 

It is essential tliat the shape of the longitudinal frames sliouJd be 
obtained with consideralfle accuracy, especially when half- 
breadtlis and heights measured to their sight edges arc . 

largely rtdied upon for keeping the transverse frames to 
their designed spread during erection. .1. 

As already stated, the longitudinal surface does not much 
differ from a surface general by the nomuil to the • 
surface as it travels along the curve of the longitudinal sight 
edge. Tlie surface generated by the normal is devolopsbfe 
provided the sight edge is a line of curvature, which is approxi- 
matelv ensured by the metliod of drawing it, and it is found by 
experience that no error of practical importave is involved in 
dewloping the surface of the longitucfinal by the followmg 
approximate method. . i- 

Fig. 108 shows part of the body plan m which the frame Imw are 
numbered 1 to 7, the projection of the longitudinal sight edge is 
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Fig. 108. 


»hown by a fc e i » / g, and toe projection, of the tracaa of to 
longitudinal surface wito toe planes of toe frames are shown by to 

straight lines a, oa., h, hi,, c, &c. .. . 

The curves a, b, c, Oi «, /, g, and a, t, t, d, s, /. ft 
aU the traces at right angles, so that they a« minutes of toot 
envelope. Their positions are chosen at convenient diatanew beypw 
the innde and outside of the group of feame lines, which definea the 
toigth of longitudinal which is to be developed m one operatioa. 
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Amdld (timight ii.iM A,G„ A«C„ the distance between wlwh is 
equal to the normal distance between the two involutes in the 
body plan, are dimwn in any convenient position on the floor, 
and perpendicaln' ordinates, i, a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, drawn between 
them distant the tramc space apart. The lonR^dinal is developed 
in this plan on the assumptiun that when its surface is ururolled 
the involutes a, k g, and ^ b, g, will coincide with the straight 
lines A.C, and A^G, respectively. Taking gig, in the body, rmre- 
tented by G,C, in the plan, as the fixed end <» the longitudinal teom 
whic^ the surface is to be unrolled, the lengths g,/|, g,«,, &c., arc 
measured along the curve of the involute and set ofi along the lines 
b, 3,4, Ac., in the plan giving the points F,, K„ &c., which represent 
with sufliiient approximation the true positioos oi points of the Une 
a, 6| c, d| e, i, g, in space relatively to a straight line through g, 
perpendicular to the body plane. A rntten m bent through the points 
G| F, K, D, C, B, A, thus obtained, and the positions of the points 
marked on the batten, which is then allowed tg sprmg straight along 
the line G,A„tlie points F, E, D, C B, A, lieing marked from tiie corre¬ 
sponding marks on the batten. The points F, E, D, C, B., A, are ob¬ 
tained from the other involute in a similar manner, and the straight 
lines F,F„ E|E„ Ac., obtained by joining corresponding points are 
regarded as the expanded positions of fhe traces of the longitudinal 
surface with the puuies of .the frames. The distances G,C, F,F, E,E, 
Ac^uethen maleetjual tog,g, /,/,«,«, Ac.,m the body,and thecurve 
G F E D C B A through the points so found is the expanded sight 
edge of the longitudinal. The distances GG„ FF,, EE„ Ac., are then 
made equal to the depth of the longitudinal m the plane of the cor¬ 
responding fratpe stations, when G„ F, E„ D„ C, B, A, will be the 
ex^nded shape of the inner edge of the lonmtudinaL 

The method described above is suflicicntiy accurate to lav oil a 
whole longitudinal in one length, if it is not abnormally twisted. 
A modification oi this method, in which the involutes a, b, g, and 
Of b, g, are replaced by straight lines peipendiciilar to tlie trace, 
from which the longitudinal is to be unroAed, may be used; but, 
without affording any substantial simplification oi the work, its 
accuracy is so much less than that of tiie method descnbeil above, 
that it is not safe to lay ofl more than two or three plates of tlie 
longitudinal in one length by it. 

When the longitudinal is much twisted, as, for example, when the 
longitudinal surface at its end is to be made continuous with a deck 
flat^ which is not normal to the surface of the ship, it is generally 
desirable to use the more labonous but reliable metli^ of " mocking 
up." 

In fig. log the curves numbered 1 to 6 arc projectionsof frapie lines 
in the body plan, abed it is the projection of the sight edge 

of the longitudinal 
breaking into the 
projection of the 
edge of a deck flat 
at a, and a, 6, c, d, 
«, /, is the projection 
of the inner edge of 
the longitudinal. 
The edges of the 
longitudinal are 
faired so that the 
traces of the longi¬ 
tudinal with the 
planes of the frames 
shall turn uniformly 
from the horixontal 
position of the deck 
^t at oa, to the 
position of the main 
part of the longi¬ 
tudinal normal to 
the frame lines at 6 
and beyond, the dupth of the longitudinal in the planes of the 
frames being kept constant. 

LL is tlie trace of a level plane drawn convenieiilly near to the sight 
edge in such a position that it is entirely below all the traces of the 
longitudinal with the planes of the frames throughout the length 
which is to be mocked up. Trapezoidal frames made of four straight 
battens nailed together at tlie corners, such as X Y E E in the figure, 
are made to show the relative position of tlie traces of the longi¬ 
tudinal surface ami of the level plane with the plane of each frame. 
The outer and inner ends of the trace of the longitudinal surface are 
marked on the upper batten of tach frame as at e, «„ and a point 
0„ fixing the lateral position of each batten frame relatively to a 
convenient straight hnc perpendicular to the planes of the ship's 
fr^es, IS mark^ on the lower batten. A diagonal plane such as 
Dp can be used instead of the level plane EL lor convenience in 
aflowing smaller and better-shaped batten frames to be used ; and 
the process is precisely the some. 

The batten frames are then erected on their bases XV in planes 
pe^ndicular to the floor, parallel to one another and distant the 
frame space apart, with the points O in all the frames lying in one 
straight line perpendicular to the batten frames. TTie upper edges 
of the upper battens thenidefine the true shape of the longitudinal 
surface in three dimensiohs, and a fair curve through the points 



e, Ac., marked on tiie battens represents the outte edge, and through 
points S|, Ac., the inner edge of the longitudinal. 

Whe&er &e shape of the longitumnai has been obtained bj- 
development on the floor or by the mocking-ifp process, tatten 
moulds are made to the outline of each plate, the butts being arranged 
to come in the middle of a frame space allotted to them in the drafl/- 
ing, giving the shift of butts of bottom plating and longitudinals. 
Cross battens are fitted to mark the pmition of each transverse 
frame, and diagonal battens in each frame apace to stiffen the mould, 
and to carry marks or figures indicating tlie shape and dimensions 
of the lightening bole, wluch occurs between each pair of frames in 
non-watertight longitudinals. These moulds ate used by the workmen 
for marking oS the shape of .the plates and the positions of the 
rivet holes in them, the size and spacing of the rivets being given by 
the specification. No moulds giving the twist of the lon^tudinal 
are mjuired, as that is so small that the plane plate can be pressed 
down mto shape on the ends of the parts of the transverse frames 
which must be already in position when the longitudinal is erected 
at the ship. 

The external sectional shape of the bilge keel in a sheathed ship 
consists of a single steel plate in the middle of the section covered 
over by wood trimmed to shape. The plate lies in 
a diagonal plane and is readily laid off by ratatting "** ***'• 
the diagonal plane. This gives the true form of the intersection 
of the bilge keel plate with the surface of the frames, and the 
outer edge of the plate is obtained by setting out from the inner 
edge tlie specified width of the keel plate plus an allowance for the 
tliickness of the sheU-platiiig. 

In an unsheathed ship the bilge keel is of triangular section, as 
shown in the body plan m fig. gg, and is formed by two steel plates 
riveted together at their outer edges and connected to the shell¬ 
plating angle bars at their inner edges, the space between the 
plates being filled with wood. In this case the middle plane of the 
keel is a diagonal plane, as shown by al) in the figure. 'The depth of 
the bilge keel at each frame plus the allowance for shell-plating is 
set out from the frame line along the diagonal, giving the vertex of 
the section of the keel at each frame station. A triangular mould is 
then made to the section of the bilge keel shown in the midship 
section drawing and is applied with its vertex coinciding with the 
points on the floor found as described above and witli its centre line 
coinciding with the diagonal, and the traces of the sides of the keel 
are drawn by it at each frame station as oti, dc, in the figure. 

The surface of each side of the keel is then developed in the same 
way as the surface of a longitudinal except that in this case, since 
all the traces are parallel, the involutes used in the case of the 
longitudinal become straight hnes, and the development is strictly 
accurate. A mould to each plate of the bilge ketl, similar to the 
mould lor a longitudmal plate, is prepared from the expansion on 
tlie floor and issued for the guidance of the workmen. A triangiiUir 
batten mould, made to show the angle between the diagonal plane, 
in which tlie centre of the bilge keel Ues, and the horizontal, and 
having marked on it a point to be set at a given distance from the 
middle line plane of the ship at the height of the under side of the 
keel, IS also issued to enable the position of the centre line of the bilge 
keel to be sighted-in on the bottom plating of the ship. 

The remaining mformation issueef for the erection of the ship is 
mostly in the form of drawings, which are largely desenptive rather 
than dimensioned, inasmuch as the frames and beams of _ 
the slup being once erected all other principal parts have "'’••''■f*- 
to cuniorm to them in shape, even where a slight difference may 
occur between their sliapc as erected and as laid off on the mould 
loft floor. 

All the drawings of the structure and of the fittings must lie 
pushed on and issued to the shipyard in good time. Very much 
of the success achieved in actual building will depend upon the 
efficienc}' of the drawing office, and the rapidity with which the 
various detailed working plans can be supplied for guidance. 
These plans must be accurate and complete, and must be ready 
as soon as required. The drawing-office staff has the oversight 
of weights actually worked into the ship, a careful record of 
which should be kept. Each firm has its own system of work 
in these departments, but experience shows that the more 
thorough and systematic the work in the drawing office and its 
adjunct, the mould loft, the better the general result. Another 
important record is the cost of materials and labour. In all 
shipyards careful account is kept of workmen’s time, whether 
employed on piece or by the day. Many different systems are 
in vogue ; but whatever the system, the aim is to record the cost 
of the labour in each trade, and the detailed cost of various parts 
of the ship. 

While the work connected with laying-ofi and obtaining 
materials, Ac., is going on, the shipwrights, assisted by 
handy latmurers, prepare the ground for the keel blocks, 
lay the bhebs at the proper height and inclination, and 
secure them against being floated away by the tide or being 
accidentally tripped while the ship is building. The blocks consist 
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oi •evml pieces ot tough rectangular timheTj 4 to 6 ft. in length, 
and laid on each other to the hei^it required. Tlie tcm block is 
called the cap^pitce, and is of oak or other hard wood. The blocks, 
are spaced about^4 ft. apart for ships of medium size, and somewhat 
less for ships of l^e are. They are usually placed upon a longi- 
thdmal bw of timTOr^ which remains embedded in the ground for 
successive ships: the ground sho\xld be hard, or very well piled, 
otherwise the blocks may sink when weight becomes conc«trated 
over them during building^ and difficulty arises from the keel, w the 
propelling shafts, drooping from a straight line. The upper surface 
of the blocks must be at such a height from the groimd th^ men, 
especially riveters, can do their work with facility under the bottom 
of the vessel, tliat the launch can be fitted, and that when launch^ 
the vesSel may move down into the water without striking the ground. 
The last-named is a most important consideration; and thus it 
comes about that the first thing to be settled, before tlie Wocto are 
kid, 18 how' the vessel is to be Uunched. The tops of all the hl^ks 
are accurately adjusted to a plane surface sloping about f m. in a 
foot from bow to stern. The shipwrights at the same time prep^ 
the uprights for the staging, and erect them around the buudmg 
berth in suitable position with the firat line of staging, wmeh wiU 
be required at an early period in the ship's construcrion. Tw 
platers and angle-smiths t^n to prepare the keel, framing, buli^ 
heads, &c., as soon as the material is delivered and the Uying-ofi 
and mould-making are sufficiently advanced for the purpose, ^e 
actual building geaendly dates from tlie first work of this 
character. 

The keels of small vessels usually consist of a stout flat bar 
placed verticaUy and attached to the garbos^d strakes by through 
rivets. Occasion^y the keel consists of a vertical centre 
llirough-plate, with side bars at its lower ^ge. In 
*““*••* large mercliant ^ips, and in war vessels, the keel usuwly 
consists of a wide honsontal plate running along the 
of the bottom, tlie sides being turned up as newsrary to foUow tte 
shape of the bottom (see figs, i ib and ii 9 » Plate XIll.). ^le framing 
vanes very considerably with the sire and type of the snip, as 
already described. In smaU vessels a frame usuaUy consists of 
an angle bar, called a frame bar, extending from gunwale to gunwale, 
to which is riveted a bar, also continuous from gunwale to ^nwale, 
called a reverse bar, in such a way as to form a built-up 2 -bar, and 
between these floor-plates are introduced across the bottom, to give 
the required strength when resting on the ground or on the- blocks. 
Sometimes the frame consists of a Z-bar, in which case the reverse 
bar is not required in the vicinity of the floor-plate. Sometimes 
angle bulbs are used for frames, as in the case of oil steamers, where 
internal ceilings are not required. The process of constructing a 
complete frame of angle bars and plate is as follows; From the 
scrive-boards the shape of the section at the frame is transferred to 
the bending blocks or slabs, the outline being drawn in with ch^k : 
the necessary preparation is made, and the frame bar is drawn from 
the furnace, and while hot bent to its shape and given the reqmr^ 
bevel. The reverse bar is prepared in the same way, except that the 
inner edge of the frame and floor must be worked to. The floor- 
plate lias to be cut to shape. In large ships tlie frame bars, revere 
bars and floor-plates will be in two, or even in three, pieces; in this 
case the butts are kept some distance from the middle hne, and are 
shifted in alternate frames, so as not all to lie in the same fore-Md- 
aft lines. The butts of both frame and reverse bars, as well as 
those of ttic floor-plate, are butt-strappe^to maintain as much M 
possible flie stren^h of the structure. The frame bar, floor-plate 
and reverse frame bar all being set, they are placed together in 
their respective positions over the outline of the frame on 
the slabs or scrive-boards, the final adjustments made and nvet 
holes marked and punched, and the work secured together and 
riveted up. ... . . j a.*. 

When the keel is in place, and as ffir as possible nveted, w 
frames, bulkheads and beams, which have oeen^ made ready by 
the iron-workers, are brought to the building slip and got into 
position hy the shipwrights. TIj^ are held in place and fai^ by 
means of shores and riobands. The latter are made from straiglu- 
grained timber of considerable length, sawn out in long strmght 
pieces of square transverse section. T^ey hold the frames in poMtmn 
until the outside plating is riveted. Upon them are marked the 
lines at which they must bo crossed by each frame, and tiiejr arc 
bent round and attached to the frames in a fore-and-aft directon 
at certain heights, which are marked on the frames at the scnye- 
boards. Some four or more ribUnds are used each side of the ship. 
As the work proceeds, the positions of the framw add nbtamte are 
checked contouously, their positions being mun^^ by shores 
from the ground, or some structure prepared to the purpose. 
Except in raall vessels, the beams are not attached to the frames 
before they ale erected, but are hoisted into place as soon as possible 

** Tbe’b&heads are put together on some conywient flat »«<»«*. 

on the scrive-board or a similar platform constructed 
for the purpose. If of Urge sise, fJicy are transferred piece by 
^ at their pn^r positions in the riup; bnt whro- 

ever possible, they are riveted up and hoisted into position completo 
The and impost are obtained from the torn m ^ 

erected at an early stage of the work. The part of tte stem abaft 


the transom is aometima tfadiad separately gp tfie ground helot* 
being erec^ in tfie ^p. The centre keelson is ^ersUy workad 
intercostally between the floor*, but it has continuona parts, usuaUy 
angle bars, above the floors. EUdi intercostal jj^to ls secured by 
L angle bars or fiang^ edges to the floors and tO tiie flat ketf plate. 
^Sometimes it isSntinuous, especially in large ships and in war¬ 
ships. The frames are then cut by it, and the floor-pUtes are attached 
to It by short angle bars. After the centre keelsons, the side keelsons 
and side and deu stringers are fitted. The steel pilUrs ate substituted 
to the shores supporting tlie deck beams, bang riveted at their 
heads to the beams and at thdr heels to the keelson. Inner Ifcttom 
or tank top. 

While the work is poceeding, the shipwrights make the stages, 
put up gangways and ladders for carrying on the work, lit extra 
Uocks and shores, or remove and replace mem as may be required. 
They line off all plate edges on the frames, the oveHap being usually 
panted in with white pant, ready for the pUters. They erect 
tlie stem, stempost, rudder and shaft brackets, or stmts in twin- 
senw vessels. 

In a ship fitted with an inner bottom the procedure is somewhat 
more cempUcated, as the transverse frames cannot be lifted Into 
place as a whole. There are many varieties in the arrangements in 
such cases t one frequently adopted is, Aown in 6 g. iiv In which 
the inner bottom extends out to the turn of the bilge. This figure 
also shows the general construction of the vessel, including the 
framing at a buikhaad and elsewhere, the bulkhead itself witti all 
its stiffening bars and attachments to the sides of the vessel, and the 
inner bottom. At the centre line, immediately over tiie fljit keel 
plates, there is a vertical girder, the full depth of the double bottom, 
connected to the flat keel pUte and to the centre plate of the inner 
bottofn bv continuous double-angle bars. Tliis centre nrder may 
or may not be water-tight, according to the desired tank arrange¬ 
ments. The transverse frames are in four parts; tlie two Iowa 
extending on atha side from the centre girder to tiie mar^ 
plate of the double bottom, wliich is a continuous girda of special 
construction: and the two upper, from the margin plates to the 
top-sides. The lower parts consist of a floor-plate with angle burs 
at its edges for attaching it to tlie ontw and inner bottoms, the 
centre girder and the margin plate. At the bulkheads these floor- 
plates are soUd, and the angle bars are united and made water¬ 
tight : elsewhae they are lightened by holes, and the angle bars 
at their uppa and loww edges and ends are separate pieces. The 
two upper parts of the transverse framing consist of a frame and a 
reverse bar, each having a deep and a shallow flange, and are riveted 
to one another along their de^ flanges, with tlirir shallow flanges 
standing the reverse way to one another, "^he shell-plating is 
attached to the shallow flange of the frame bar. Between the centre 
girder and the margin plate on each side of the ship there are 
two intercostal girders, the plates of which are connected by short 
angle bars to the floors and to the shell and inner bottom plating ; 
and between the margin plates and the Iowa deck on each* side 
there are three stringers, consisting of intercostal jilates attached 
by short bars to the outer plating, and three continuous angle bats 
riveted to part of the intacoB|al plates which extend beyond the 
reverse bars. 

In the course of eration, after the flat keel plate is laid upoif the 
blocks, and the centre girder placed upon it, the two lower parts of 
the frames, which have been' constructed alongside, are put Into 
position, their onto ends bring canted by ribbgpds shored from the 
ground. The intacostal girders and mai^n plates are then fitted. 
The lower edge of the margin plate is brought close to the outer edge 
of the frames, and is connected by a longitudinal angle bar to the 
shell-plating, while its upper edge is flanged to the purpow of being 
attached to the inner bottom plating. The ship at this stage gives 
the unpression that a flat pontoon is being constructed. 

When the margin plates are up and faired and, as far as desirable, 
riveted, the uppa parts of the frames on each side are erected and 
the fairing proceeded with as before. The beams are no# got into 
place, also the side and deck stringers. As will be seen, the marfto 
plate cuts completely through the transverse frames, and special 
brackets arc provided to maintain the transverse strength. The 
cliief advantages derived from outting the ftames by tile margin 
plate arc the cheapness with which water-tight work is Secured, and 
the rapidity with which this part of the work can be proceeded 
witili' '** 

As soon as the keelsons and stringers are riveted, and the sh^ 
by tiieir means sufficiently Stiffened, outside or shell platii^ 11 
commenced. 'ITic plating squad is supplied witli a drawing SMi ar 

showing the disposition of me butts in each line of putes; 
light wooden moulds or templates are then made, giving 
the exact shape of the edges and butts, and the positicjis 
of aU the rivet holes in the frames. From these moulds the odgre 
and butts and the holes are marked off, the holes are punchM, i^d 
tlie edges and butts sheared and planed. The plates w 
rolled to shape, fumacing being resort^ to only when 
curvature is too extreme to be obtained wito the plate, cpld. 
usual arrangement of tiie plating is that of totide and oo^^e 
staOtes altStdy (sec a, fig. 79). The stn^es. wh^ 

are worked first, are templated Off toe ship, and he 
OT the tongte oif the frame bars. The ontride or Overlapping 
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»n then worJpi, and act tero^ttd item the place they are 
Wtepded, tp ocfupy <n the ihip. They ate kept at ^the proper 
^Mance bom the bame* by liner* or sbp* of the lame 
tiutkaeia u the adjacent iowde plate*. Toward* the end* 
of the (hip the nlnber of atrake* of plating maat be 
reduced, as the fbth along the frames is much fcss than 
over die midshw portion*. Stealers are introdneed for 
this purpose: t^ are single plates, which at one end 
receive bte butts at two plates, and at the other the butt 
of only one. By them two strakes arc merged into one. 

Th* number of plates reouihng to be furnaced is small 
in comparison with the whole n umber, but there are always 
some at the after end of the ship, es^ially in the neigh- 
bonrhood of the bo.ss (for the stan tube) and the counter, 
and a few at the forward end of most sbips. As each plate is 
got ready, it is taken to the ship, hoisted into position, and 
temporarily secured by the phiters by means of b^tsand 
nuts. As the work of plating proceeds, and the weight 
of the ship increases, extra shores are put into place, and 
bil^eblockserected by tlu; shipwrights, to keep the structure 
to it* shape and prevent local and general " unfairness." 

The shcU-plating in way of the intended bilge blocks is 
completed at as early a period as possible, and painted, so 
that when once the bilge Idocks are in plaro they need not 
be disturbed until immediately before launching. While 
the platers arc at jyork on the shell-plating, other squads 
of riveters are engaged on the deck-plating and internal 
work, such as the bunkers, engine and boiler bearers, the 
shaft tbnnel, casitigs and, in &c later stages, the hatches, 
houses on deck, &c., and as much as possible of the 
internal work is done before tlie siiell shuts out the day¬ 
light A* tlie work is completed by the platers, it is ready 
for the riveters and caulkers ; and these trades follow on 
without delay, except in some parts of the casings and 
decks in way of the machinery, which are left portable, 
and taken down after tlie launch, to allow the macliinery 
to be put in place. 

The platers usually work in squads, composed generally 
of three platers, a marker-boy and a number of helpers 
or labourers, the number of whom depend on the size and 
weight of the plates, and the nature of the work to be done 
on them, and also on the facilities of the yard for hand¬ 
ling such material. On the work of a large vessel many 
of these squads would be employed. The riveters also 
work in squads, a squad consisting of two riveters, one 
holder-up and one heater-boy, with sometimes a catcher, 

I'.s. a boy to pass dh the heaM rivets when the distance 
from the rivet-lioartli is great. Pneumatic riveting has 
not made groat progress in Great Britain. Hydraulic 
riveting to a limited extent is adopted, especially in the 
casa of work that can be taken to Uie nuudiine, such as 
frames, beams and otlier parts; but in shipbuilding the 
large proportion of the riveting is done by hand. In the 
Royal dockyards platers' work is done by shipwrights, 
and riveting is not considered a trade, tliuiigh regarded 
as skilled labour. Shipwrights also lay the blocks, erect 
tlie ribbands, shore and fair the ship, out labourer* con¬ 
struct the stages. Orillors' work consists in drilling by 
hand or by portable electric or pneumatic drills boles wliich 
it is not convenieift or possible to punch or drill before 
erection; they also rimer out and countersink punched 
and drilled boles when this is necessary. Portable electric 
or pneumatic drills are used when possible in some ship- 
yaras, and three-cylinder hydraulic engine drills are 
employed for some puiposes, such as in cutting armour 
bolt holes in thick pVtufg behind armour. The caulkers 
follow closely upon uie riveters, and generally work singlr. 

A very impvtant part of a caulker's duty is water-test¬ 
ing. In the large ml-tank steamers possibly hoou tons of 
Water arc used for testing one ship alone, and about the 
same amount for a laige war vessel. This water is 
pumped from the sra or river into tlie comjrartment to 
DC tested. In the case of an oil vessel, each compart¬ 
ment ii ffled right up, and a pressure put on by means 
of a stand pipe, carried for a considerable height above 
the liigbest part of the tank; any leakage found must 
be made good by the caulker, and the tank retested 
until it is perfectly water-tight. The double bottoms 
of merchant ships, and the smaller compartments and 
double bottoms of war vessels, are filled up and tested by 
a bead of water rising a fewTeet above the load water-line. 

It is not usnal to fill all the larger compartment*, such as 
boiler and engine rooms in war vessels, or the machinery 
confpartmcnth and cargo holds in merchant ships; but 
water at a high velocity is played on the bulkheads by 
hose, to test the water-tighniGss and the strength. An 
occasional test, however, is made by filling a typical 
large compartment with water to a height of some feet 
above the load water-line. Angle-smitM form beam knees 


in a smith's fire is reqiured. It is niual to drier the psinting of 
certsua parts of the steel structure of a ship as long as ponible, so 



Flo. 110.—Great Lake Cargo Steamer: midship portion, in perspective. 



Fig. in.—British Cargo Steamer; 


« * 

midship portion, in perspeotive. 


„ where 

these are welded, and generally all angle-bar work where heating 


that ordinary red rust may form and dislodge the black mill scale 
which is answemble for a great deal of corrosion m steel ships, as 
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*'y'*"fbIonc acid. Red and white lead, ojdde of fmn 
*^9 paints used on steel 

Siruciural A rrangemefUs. 

recently bnilt at New 
London (^nn., U.S.A.) on the longitudinal system: "The ereat 
ve&sels prior to these has been in the form 
01 an 1 ^der, is formed of a double II or box; tliat is, tliesc vessels 



Fig. iia,—4^unard Liner 


0 r 4 ' b' S' u»' 

‘ Campania " ; midship portion, in perspective. 


have two vertical keels instead of one. The girder is of the same 
depth as the double bottom (6 ft.). On each side of this girder there 
are .several other vertical longitudinal members, having the plating 
on the top, forming the tank top, and the shdl^plating below, mrming 
the bottom of ^e tank. This tank or double bottom is 6 ft. deep for 
the greater part of its length, and is increased at the extremities, 
where it merges into the fore-and-aft peaks at the collision bulk¬ 
heads. The whole of this space can be fiued wilh water when desired, 
to sink the ship to a suitable draught when making a voyage without 
a cargo or with a very light one, at the same time allowing the ship 
to ke^ afloat whenever the outer shdl or skin has been perced by 
rocks or by colliding with other vessels. This bottom girder or double 
bottom fopms the ^ backbone * of the ship, from which the neat 
frames luring or extend up to the weather deck, about 6o ft. above 
tha keel. The frames are made of channel steel spaced 30 in. apart, 
but as they near the extreme ends they are spaced closer, ana are 


structure, i|here the heave of the sea will tena to strain the ship, 
^ the frames are double and made very strong. The outer surface 
of these frames is covered with a shell of steel plates averaging 
^about I in. in thickness. These enormoos platb are arranged to 
give a maximum dl strength, and the liveting of Uxem to the frames 
and to each other is receiving tlie utmost care. 

These ships Ixave a- continuous longitudinal bulkhead on the 
centre, extending from the inner botto^ to tlie main deck. The 
side plating of the shell, with this longitudinal bulkhead, hm three 
vertical nvcmlxers of the entire structure. The upPCT flanges ^f the 
girder are formed by the upper and mam decks, wnich are laid with 
heavy steiM plates. This gr(;at girder is designed to support 
a full cargo when suspended By long sea waves at either 
end. The side girders are kept in place by three inter¬ 
mediate decks between the tank and the main deck, 
making in all five complete decks, each covered with heavy 
steel plate. The beams supporting all toese docks are 
of channel steel, and fitted to every frame by large bracket 
plates. One of the many notable features in tixe con¬ 
struction of tliese vessels is the distribution of the water 
ballast. Various conditions of trim and safety can be 
obtained. The douUe bottom is divided longitudinally 
into three water-tight divisions and transversely into 
about twelve, making in all thirty-six fH^aratc tanks. In 
addition to these there are tlie foVe-and-after peak tanks, 
and side tanks between Uic main and 'tween (fecks, about 
one (juarter of the vessel's length from either end. The 
latter tanks are really htled for the purpbsc of controlling 
the ship's stabilit)' and seaworthiness. 

“ The veaseis are divided transversely into thirteen 
water-tight compartments, while the longitudinal bulk¬ 
head is water-tight in the machinery space, which makes 
in all fifteen water-tight compartments. The engine- 
rooms are completely independent of each other; so are 
the boiler-rooms; but access is had from one to the other 
by water-tight doors. Tlxc coal can gravitate direct to 
the stokehold floor. The method of pillaring is somewliat 
novel. . . . Strong girders rxm under the transverse beams 
and axe supported at wide intervals by built stanchions. 
By this moans the least po^ible trouUe is experienced in 
Stowing the cargo." 

Fig. iTo shows the construction of a typical American 
Lake steamer, a diagram of which is gtvt n in tlie article 
Ship, fig. iG. She is 450 ft. overall, 50 ft. beam and 28 ft. 
6 in. moulded deptli; and when loaded to a draught of 
18 ft. 3 in. can carry alx^ut 6000 tons height of . . 

cargo on a totivl displacement of about 9000 tons. 

For half tlie length or more the ship i.s of tlie ” 
same transverse section, the frames being made* 
identical in form. The outside plating is about | in. tiiick 
generally, but it is thicker at the gurboards, flat keel and 
sheer stroke, and becomes thinner generally towards the 
ends of the vessel. The frames are 24 in. apart, and consist 
of four separate pieces—two across the ijottom and one 
UP each side. ITiese across the bottom consist of a i^-in. 
channel bw, with deep flanged brackets of 17^ tb plating 
connecting toeir inner ends to the centre keelson and their 
outer ends to the bilge and tank top. Extending up each 
side tlie frames consist of 6-in. chanflkl bars of 17 m pw 
foot, worked 24 in. apart in the case of ordinary frames; 
and 15-in. channel bars of 33 lb per foot, worked 8 ft. 
apart, and called belt or special frames. Tlie frames are all 
connected to the tank top and to the upper deck-plating 
by flanged bracket plates 17J tb per square foot; and 
the belt frames are stiffened by hold beams of 1 section, 
12 in. deep and 35 Jb per foot, attached to each by deep 
ffanged brackets of 17I lb plating as indicated, and sup¬ 
ported in tlie middle By stonchions or pillars of similar 
section. The stanchions are attached to the tank top by 
double clips of 6-in. angle bar, and to the upper deck b^ms 
by direct riveting and by flanged brackets of 15 ft plating. 
Each belt frame Is thus complete in itself, and very readily 
erected after the tonk top is completed. The tank top 


is of iotfc plating amidships and under the loading hatches and 
171® elsewhere. The margin plate is a continuation of the tank top, 
is made of J7I lb plating, and flanged against the shell. The centre 
keelson Is of about esj m plating and about 5J ft. deep; the ride 
keelsons are of 17 J lb and slightly less depth, so that with a (mail 
rise of floor on the outside, say 3 in. in tlie nalf-bre^th of the (hip, 
there is a small fall of the tank top towards the bilgei, say 6 In. in 
the half-breadth, so as to drain the hold to the watcr-cour^ over the 
margin plates. The centre keelson extends from the inner to the 
outer bottom, being attached to the tank top and the fiat keel by 
heavy double angle bars, and well stiflenea by the fianged floor 
brackets, which are connected to it by heavy double angle bars. 
The side keelsons are connected to the tank fop and Hie floor* by 
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15 v»- deep of 33 lb per foot, riveted to the sheU-pUting, which, with 
the channel floors, give very great local support to the bottom. This 
system of framing extends practically throughout the length of the 
vesTOl; thus the bottom is very strong, and very large ballast tanks 
m formed, having opacity of nearly 3000 tons. The upper deck 
IS plated, and the stringers are made specially heavy, to compen* 
sate for the strength lost by cutting wide hatchways. 

Fig. iix represents a modern British cargo steamer of ordinary 
construotnm, of about the same breadth and depth as the Ajnerican 
Brttlah described, and it will be fotcreating to 

differences between tlic two vessels. These differ- 
sfMiiMr. *0 M the outside form is concerned, am chiefly 

ij j British cargo steamer has deck erections, top- 

ados and a mam deck, whereas the Lake steamer has scarcely a^ 
deck eirctions and no topsides, while her hold extends from the 
top erf the mner bottom to the upper deck; they am due to the 
fact that the latter ^ip is only required to traverse inland waters, 
where heavy weather is not met with, whereas the former is an ocean¬ 
going ves^sl. and must be prepared to meet all conditions of wind 
^^differences in the details of construction, 
uey are chiefly that In the American Lake steamer the bottom 
framing, which is of great doptii. consists of deep channel-frame 
ban, abovs which the longltudLaal, arc coatinuous, instead of the 
wual transve^ 'framing in the British ship, extending between 
the outer bo^m imd tank top; and that the margin plate con¬ 
tinues the surfMe oi the task top out to the side, instead of being 
nearljr vertical, as in the British ship. The system adopted in the 
toerican steamer conduces to security in case of grounding in 
wei^low waters through which she has to pass. 

The geu^ construction of a large passenger vessel is shown by 
AilmHc ?*■ *1**' gives a perspective sectional view of the 
ffasn insuring, ftc. <3 the CSmard liner “Campania." The 

” tongitudinals extend 
to depth am the outer bottom plating to the inner tottom plating. 
The centre keelson, the second longitudinal irom the middle line, and 


Flo. 113.—Details of Framing and Bulkheads. 


toe margin plate on each side, are continuous, toe transverse frames 
^7'* attached to them by angle bars. 
The fiWt^and third longitudinals from the middle line are intercostal 
being fttod m short pieces between toe frames and attached to the 



Fig. 114.—Breast-book and Panting Stringers. 


floor-plates by toort angle bars. The floor-plates have large bides 
cut in them to lighten them, and to give access to the didAvnt spaces 
for inspection, painting, &c., and smaller holes for watercourses. 
From toe mai^n plate toe transverse frames consst of stout channel 







Fio. 115.—Stem Framing, ShaftTunncl, &c., of Single-Screw Ship. 

“.'“..“RP®/ deck; each tier of beams, is siecutely 1 adopted in large passenger steamers of this class.' In both the 
DlatTbv a™ “onected to the margin 1 transverse framing becomes deeper and stronger as the extremitfes 

replace.! b^Ut^In mtervals the channel-tor frames are | arc approached, while the decks Md side stringers are aU continued 

P**cea aetj) built-up franies, tlic frequency of which deponds on ! to the extremitiHs finishina in K««sae«-_Krs^ie» .«,i .jjjs.: _i 

local requirements. Heavy side stringers of the same depth os the 
stiflen the Hide between the bilges 
ano the fir.^t plated deck. Where the deep frames are cut by these 



Stringem, the strength of the fmmes is continuerl by gussel plates as 
shown. " ^ * 

Some further ^ctural arrangements usually adopted in British 
ships are shown m figs. 113 to 115. Fig. 113, to which reference has 
already been made, shows in detail the construction of a bulkhead 
with the framing m wake of it, and the same details at an ordinarV 
stnngers, beams, pillars, &c. Tlic bulkhead itself 
stops at the tank top, being secured to it by double angle bars, and 
toe floor immediately beneath it is made water-tight. It would 
“. 5 '° V®?' *“■*' '"**'® ‘'*® bulltbearf water-tight if toe 

continuous; these have therefore 
S-d for longitudinal strength is main- 

as possible, by the large brackets shown in the plan. 
Besides tolb stiffeners, the bulkhead is provided with b^t-no 
TCrti^l stiffeners at AB and a built-up honsontal stiffiner at Cl? 
ivLL '*. "'^"Komeot for specUI strengthening at toe 

stem Tnrt tow «! “ betw^ toe coUision b^he^and the 

^ ?® these consisting chiefly of panting 

stringers, panting beams and breast hook. Fig. irs shows toe aeneS 

stoffT'"®'!* ? ship, inoludfng toe 

.*’*“*'®“ he clMerlwhen nerewary 

b^een the enXraom 


arc approached, while the decks and aide stringers are all continued 
to the extremities, finishing in strong breasthooks. and additional 
stringers, breast-hooks and panting beams are introduced. It is 
worthy of note that the rudder and steering gear are in this vessel 
entirely nndcr water, so that she may be used for war purposes 
without running the risk of disablement by the rudder or steerinv 
gear being struck by projectiles. Above the water the stem il 
fimshed on so as to have the appearance of being fitted witt an 
ordinary rudder. This important departure from me usual practice 
was first introduced by Professor Biles in the *City of Pans/' and 
tJie ‘ C^pania ” and her sister the " Lucania were m 1002 the 
onW British ^ps so fitted. 

Fig. 122 gives in perspective the general structural arrangements of 
the Japanese cnn»cr‘‘Idzumo." and figs, iig-iai (PlateXlV.)amfrom 
photographs of the vessel in course of construction. It « 
will be scon that the departure from the structural arrange- 7??*” **** 
mentsofamcrchantshipaicveryconsidcrable. Asalrcady ***'*^® 
pointed out, lighter scantlings arc used in warships than 
in ordinary merchant ships. This is efiected by more *^ 7 ®f*** 
carefully devised and more costly arrangements of iramiag 
and plating, and by making tlwi structurail features necessary ia a 
warship for protection, &c., serve also lor local and general strength. 



In warsh^s. frames are placed at greater distances apart, 4 ft. amid- 
ships and 3 ft. at the extremities being the usual spadng, as com¬ 
pared witii some 2 ft. In a merchant shq>. On the o&er himd, there 
are m«e continuous longitudinals In the framing of a warship, which 
extend In d^pth from the inner bottom to the shell-plating, and ^ve 

* We are indebted to the late Dr Elgar, F.R.S., for these and 
other plans of the ** Campania.** 
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local (oppOTt to tbe bottom a* well a> genenl strength to the vessel. , door or from a deck above water, or from both. Below the 
There are in a warsnlp so many structnral features, such as water- | protective deck ue the engine and boiler spaces, magazines, 
tight bulkheads and uts or platforms, required fm the necessary { shell-rooms, submerged torpedo rooms, and steering-gear. A 
.subdivision, armour decks, plating and mmmg behind armour, &c., ; passage is provided on each side of the ship 'just below the 
which are made tttamtribute to the strength of the structure as a . protective deck, for the supply of ammunition to the secondary 
whole, that the strensth of the shell-plating dhd the transverse “ armament. • • 

sly reduced. ... i Fig. 118 shows the " Idzumo" partially in frame, looking forward 

are many considerations which require ; from the after extremity: the frames below the armour deck over a 


whole, that the strength of the shell-plating 
framing can be p r op or t i onately reduced. 

In a merchant ship there are many considcra 


the structure to be stronger and heavier than would be necessary 



considerable length of the ship are complete, and a number of the 
beams which carry the armour deck are in place. Fig. 119 shows 
tbe ram stem, which lias just been placed in position. The collision 
bulkhead and the framing below the armour deck are for the most 
part in place. Fig. i2o gives the top of the armour deck, which is 
nearly completed, as seen from the fore end, with the forward citadel 


I Ska* Omr <r jftar 

—arimsiMssar- 


_Plan.- 



Fjo. lag.—Japanese Cruiser “ Idzumo "; midship portion, 
in perspective. 

to withstand the wind and waves which she may encounter. The 
continual change of cargo and of disposition of cargo necessitates 
special local strength throughout. The custom, often pursued, of 


\JI elevation 

''^evallon. 

Fig. 123.—Steering Gear of Merchant Ship. 

bulkhead in course of construction. Fig. I2i shows the after part 
of the vessel, which Is not so far advanced as the forward portion 
shown in fig. 120. In fig. 121 tbe framing has been carried to a bulk¬ 
head near the after extremity, the rudder post is in place, and the 
bearing for the rudder head can be seen in the foreground. The 
10 " • midship portion construction of the armour deck is proceeding, and the after citadel 

' f I bulkhead is also well advanced, though no backing is yet upon it. as 

in tlic case of the forward bulkhead, but the base of the redoubt 
she may encounter. The whicli carries the after turret is erected, 
iition of cargo necessitates The fittings in a ship cannot lie fully described in the present 
enstom, often pursued, of article, but we shall conclude with some account of the auxiliary 
nd their liability to touch machinery. Two ordinary arrangements of steering-gear , 
t, make the provision of fitted in merchant steamers are .shown in fig. 123. In the ^ 


special local strength throughout. The custom, often pursued, of article, but we shall conclude with some account of the auxiliary 
grounding vessels to discharge cargo, and their liability to touch machinery. Two ordinary arrangements of steering-gear . 

the ground in the ports they frequent, make the provision of fitted in merchant steamers are shown in fig. 123. In the 
groat strengtii in the floors and the shell-plating essential. Other first example a three-quarter circular grooved nm, keyed 
considerations affect the decks, and call for local strength in them to the rudder head, carries the steering-chains, which are led forw.ard 
wlthkjorrcsponding increase of weight. one on each side of the hatches to the steam engine, placed in this 

Most warships, except gunboat, torpedo and other small craft, case in the engine-room casing, and controlled by shafting from the 
have double bottoms, chiefly for protection gainst damage in bridge. TTie usual steering-wheel is fitted on the bridge, and actuates 
action, but also agaiast accidental grounding. TOe space between the controlling valve of the steam engine by means of the shafting. 


action, but also agaiast accidental grounding. The space between 
the bottoms is divided into a large number of compartments by 
mak^ some of the frames and longitudinals water-tight. 

The inner bottom extends on each tide to the turn of the 
bilge, and from that point is carried up vertically as a 
wing bulkhead, as i|J>own in fig. 122. the wing spaces thus 
formed being occasionally utilized for coal-bunkers. The 
framing, contistitig of frame bars, reverse frame bars and 
frame platea or brackets, is usu^ly carried up in a fair 
curve to the armour shelf, suppling the vessel to be 
an armour-clad, as in fig. 122. From the edge ol the 
armour, which is generally about 5 It. below the load water- 
line, a change in structure is made, and the framing behind 
the armour is set back from the outside of the ship sulfi- 
ciently to admit of an internal skin of steel plating (often 
worked in two thicknesses), teak backing, upon which the 
armour w embedded, and the armour itself, to be carried T 

with tbe surface of the armour flush with the shell-plating. - \— 

The vertical frames behind armour are spaced 3 ft apart, ' 
and the longitudinals are made intercostal, the whole nav- T\ 

Ing exceptional strength, to support the armour. Above ^ 
the armour another change is made, the irames being p.wr 
brought again to tbe outside of the snip, and the topside 
plating directly attached to them becoming flush with tbe | 
outside of the armour. There is generally a strong deck, I 
called the protective deck, extending from stem to stern in IL 

the form of a turtle back, dhe lower edges being at the 

armour shelf on each side of the ship, and the top of the-i— 

arch forming tbe first deck above water, as indicated in 
fiig. ISO. With a view to maintaining its defensive powei 
where it has to be perforated for funnels and air shafts, armou; 


the controlling valve of the steam engine by means of the shafting. 
The second example is very similar to the first; a quadrant is keyed 



-TT’ ! 




'■ _——I Elevation. 

I Fig. 124.—Steering Gear of Warship. 

armour on the rudder head, and worked by chains led over pulleys one on 


gratings, or armour bars as they are called, are fitted in the open- | each side of the ship to the steam gear, which in this case is placed 
mgs. As much water-tight aulidlvisioa u possible is introduced on the bridge, clow to the wheel. In all such cases gw is also 


throughout the ship, but for communication between the various 
compartments openings are provided in the bulkheads, having water¬ 
tight doors which can bo closed either from a position close to the 


provided by which in an emergency the ship can be steerro by hand, 
by steering-wheels placed cloM to the rudder head, as Indicated in 
the figures. 















SHpKAJ^ASS 981 

for protocS*^m “ Bulg«»„* pus in the |i«U(Siu, cefetsntad 

sufficient foTa “ ** *®**« figi»tuig m the Ruaso-Turidgh War of 

trequentfo adotrted* “ "”®8««ent *877-78. The main road from Rumdia to Bulgaria, hsading from 

m rudder heaS^^and U worite?h,f t **y Tinwva and Eski Zagra to Adririwple, crosies the 

erosshead pl^d a UWe foLard, wlie?e tite WthTl^ ’BalkaA near the'viHage of Shipka, and this pai^ wu of 
"“P ‘Sufficient to allow a tiller to be worked. The tiller ia worked “* unportant point m the Russian plan of operations. 

“™“ *8e diip OB a guide, The road does not pass between high peaks, but crosses the main 
Durpoae The ?“ for the ridge at the highest point; it is therefore not a pass in the ordinary 

slfoe The block^s ’haul?! to anTf?"ss“t&>%.%Sn“ ^ “T*'*’ 

»***<* paeMs round a sprocket wheel upon a shaft, which is driven “* “e *'»«* '* » «*>“ th*®® *>dges. some »oo ft. high, and about 

m either direction, as required, by the steering.engine. In fig, laj * m. from north to south, which formed the position for a force 
** shown which has been for a considerable period holding the pass. It was originally held by a Turkish force of 
adopted ta shins ofn't? **'» about 4000 men with is guns, prepared to resist the Russian 
ferine gear. Sa the same centralThaft there are ri^t- tnd“X advance. On the 17th of July they repelled a feeble attack from 
handed screws as indicated on the plan, by which blocks A and B *he north, and the followmg day faced round and drove back 
are made to travel always in the opposite duection when the shaft is an attack by Gurko from the south. These attacks were to 



have been simultaneous, but Gurko, having met with 
unexpected resistance, was a day late. Though so far 
successful, the Turks evacuated their strong pomion, uid 
it was occupied by the Russians on the-rptn of July. 

They were first attacked by Suleim^ Pasha towards 
the end of August. Having concentrated with Reouf 
Pasha driven Gurko across the Balkans at the end 
of July, he moved to the Shipka on the morning of the 
21st of August, and attacked. The Russian force there, 
including five battalions of Bulgarians, then numbered 
5000, but that day a regiment from Selvi brought their 
numbers to 7500, and this force held the position 
against 30,000 Turks for three days, when heavy rein¬ 
forcements arrived. The fighting continued till the 
morning of the 26th, when Suleiman, his troops being 
exhausted, and having lost 10,000 men, entrenched him¬ 
self in the poation he then occupied in a semi-circle 
round the southern end of the Russian position. Having 
lulled up more battalions from Yeni 2 ^ra, after a four 
days’ artillery bombardment, he attacked on the 17th of 
September, and was repelled with a loss of 3000 men. 

There was no more fighting on the Shipka till the 
general advance of the Russians after the fall of Plevna. 
Radetzky’s command of about 60,000 men advanced 


Fk;. 125.—Screw Steering Gear. 

rotated. These actuate tlic crosshcad on the rudder E by means of 
tliu rods C and D, one of wliich will communicate a thrust and the 
other a pull, and vice versa according to which way the shaft is 
made to rotate. The shaft may be actuated either by band-gear 
or by steam by means of the clutch F. In many ca.ses the steam 
steering-engine is placed in the engine-room, to avoid heating the 
after-compartments by the steam pipes, and for the s^e of easier 
control by the engineers. 

Amongst the auxiliary machinery usually fitted in passenger and 
other well-found vessels may be mentioned the windlass for working 
the cables and weighing the anchors; a warping capstan forward in 
connexion with the windlass, and another art with its own engine; 
steam winches for handUng the cargo and baggage, and for hoisting 
coals on board ; and occasionally steam cranes, fitted cither in 
sedition to or m place of the winches. Then tliere are the electric 
light, pumping, ventilating and refrigerating installations. Hydraulic 
power is employed in many cases, especially for cranes, but here the 
source of the ;^wer is neccs.sarily a steam engine, which is usually 
placed in the main engine-room. Electric power sometimes replaces 
steam for operating some of the machines enumerated above; for 
instance, ventilating fans are now generally driven by electric motors 
in passenger and war sihlps. A large number of comparatively 
small fans are used, each supplying air to a particular part of the 
ship. 

In warships the amount of auxiliarv machinery has been 
very gTMtly increased fo; recent years, da each side of the deck 
^id^ps there is generally a steam winch for raising and lower¬ 
ing the boats, one of the principal functions of the mast in the 
modem warship being to carry the derrick used for this purpose. 
Electric motors are fitted for working the after-capstans, ash hoists, 
■ometimes the winches, and the workshop machinery; also to 
traverse, elevate and work the guns, and bring the powder and 
projectiles up from the magazines to the guns. But for the heavier 
guns, the steering-gear, and certain other purposes, hydraulic power 
or steam it still pireeired. 

The writer is indebted to Mr H. G. Williams, Mr Lloyd Wool- 
laid and Mr A. W. A. duett for valuable assistance in preparing 
this article. (P. Wa.) 


from Gabrova on the 5th of January, in three colupint. 

Radetzky, with the central column, moved by the main 
road and attacked the Turks, who still faced the position on the 
summit, while Skobelev and Mirski, crossing by trails some 3 m. 
to the west and east of the Turkish position, attacked (heir 
reserves on the far side, about Shipka and Shenova, where 
Vessil Pasha (who had succeeded Suleiman in command) had 
formed an entrenched camp. These flank columns made their 
way over the mountains, deep in snow. Miraki attacked alone 
on the 8th of January, as Skobelev’s advance had been delayed, 
but the following day both columns attacked, and after fierce 
fighting the Turks surrendered. The force on the summit had 
that day repulsed, with heavy loss, a frontal attack by Radetzky, 
but they were included in the surrender. Their numbers were 
36,000, including 6000 sick and wounded, and 93 guns. The 
Russian losses were 5500. 

Not only were the Turkish attacks on the Shipka unsuccessful, 
but they were made without object. At the end of July, when 
Suleiman forced Gurko back over the Balkans, the moral equili¬ 
brium and the plan of operations of the Russians had been upset 
by the second battle of Plevna, and the Shipka ceased to have 
any strategical importance for the time being. Had Suleiman 
at that time followed up Gurko and joined Hehemet Ali, or 
moving round acted with Osman agamst the Russian flank, the 
evacuation of the Shipka would have b^n compulsory. Suleinum, 
knowing nothing of strate^, preferred to act independently, 
and his action was supported by the still more %norant ministers 
at Constantinople. The Shipka was merely a geographical point 
until the Russians were prepared to advance, but, fortunately 
for them, the Turks chose to waste an army in fighting for it 
throughout the critical period of the operations. with 
Osman at Plevna, it was Constantinoj^le that forbade Vessil 







PasbM to withdmv bk fanes at die %taj% 
compelling him to wait to he swallowed up. The Turkish tticties 
were equally u^und. SuJeiman divide his forces and QS^ 
up his troops in^cdstly frontal attacks on Mt, St Kidvokr 
the southern and strongest point of ..i» Wtim,, 

a well-supp^ hank attadc would proVKhn^'nlttS 
success. The matwwT m winch \i» 

.‘^ M^\»tcher.” (J. H. V. C.) 

aj u. .y ~ (1714-1788), bishop of St Asaph, was 

'WKBnla at heading and Oxford. He was ordained about 1738, 
and acted os tutor in the household of the 3rd earl of Peter¬ 
borough. In 1743 he became rector of Silchester and Sherborne 
St John, Hampshire, and prebendary of Winchester. He was 
appointed to a canonry of Christ Chuich, Oxford, in 1748, and 
in 1760 to the deanery of Winchester and the living of Chilbolton, 
Hampshire^ which he held in addition to his earlier preferments. 
In >769 he was consecrated successively bishop of Llandaff and 
of St Asaph. He was much concerned with politics, and joined 
the Whig porW >» strong opposition to the policy of George III. 
towards the American colonies. In 1779 he was the only bishop 
to advocate the al^olition of all laws against Protestant dissenters. 
He died on the 6th of December 1788. His brother, William 


Shipley (1714-1803), originated thh Society of Arts; and his son, 
Willim Davies Shipley (1745-18*6), became dean of St Asaph. 

SHIPLET. an urban district in the Shipley parliamentary 
division of the West Kiding of Yorkshire, England, on the south 
bank of the Aire, 3 m. N. by W. of Bradford, on branches of the 
Great Northern, Midland, and North Eastern railways. Pop. 
I1901) 95,573. The manufacture of worsted is the principal 
industry, and there ore large stone quarries in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The parish includes Saltairc, so named after Sir Titus Salt, 
who establmed large alpaca manufactories, opened in 1853. 

SHIP-MONEY, a tax, the levy of which by Charles I. of 
England without the consent of parliament was one of the cau.ses 
of the Great Rebellion. The Pkntagenet kings of England had 
exerciwd the right of requiring the maritime towns and 
counties to furnish ships in time of war; and the liability 
was sometimes dbmmuted for a money payment. Notwith¬ 
standing that several statutes of Edward 1 . and Edward III. had 
made it illegal for the crown to exact any taxes without the 
con^pnt of parliament, the prerogative of levying ship-money in 
time of war had never fallen wholly into abeyance, and in 1619 
James I. aroused no popular opposition by levying £40,000 of 
ship-money on London and £8550 on other seaport towns. The 
fleet of Charles I. during the first three years of his reign was, 
says S. R. Gardiner, “ largely composed of vessels demanded 
from the port towns and maritime counties. The idea of universal 
ship-money to be Jevied in every county in England seemed to 
him to be merely a further extension of the old principle.” 
.Accordingly, on the iith of February i6*8, Charles issued writs 
requiring £173,000 to be returned to the exchequer by the ist of 
March for the provision of a fleet to secure the country against 
French invaaion and for the protection of commerce, and every 
county in England was assessed for payment This was the 
first occasion when the demand for ship-money aroused serious 
opposition. Lord Northampton, lord-lieutenant of Warwick- 
alure, and the earl of Banbury in Berkshire, refused to assist in 
collecting the money; and Charles withdrew the writs. 

It will oe seen, then, that the statement of Hallam—that in 1634 
William Noy, the attorney-general, unearthed in the Tower of 
hondon musty records of ship-money as a tax disused and 
forgotten for centuries—has no real foundation. It was, it is true, 
the suggestion of Noy that a further resort should be hrul to this 
expedient for raising moi^ when, in 1634, Charles made a 
secret treaty with Philip Vf. of Spam to assist him against the 
Dutch; and Noy set himself to mvegtigate such ancient legal 
learning as was in existence in support of the demand. The 
kii^ having obtained an opinion m favour of the legality of the 
writ from Lord Keeper Coventry and the earl of Mandiester, 
die writ was issued in October t634 and directed to the justices 
<d Xondon and other sea ports, requiring them to provide a 
certain number of diips of war of a prescribed tonnage and 



- IB JadDef^ and empdwcring them 
nt ^ymcnt of the tax accormng to 
' ^ chstinctive feature of the wit of 1634 

’WTBht It ^ issued, contrary to all precedent, in time of peace, 
uihries desired to conceal the true aim' of his policy. Which 1 ft 
knew would be detested by the country, and he accordingly 
alleged as a pretext for the im;wst the danger to commerce from 
pmtes, and the general condition of unrest in Europe. The 
citizens of London immediately claimed exemption under dieir 
charter, while other towns demurred to the amount of their 
assessment; but no resistance on constitutbnal grounds appears 
to have been offered to the validity of the writ, and a sum of 
£104,000 was collected. On the 4th of August 1635 a second writ 
of ship-money was issued, directed on this occasion, as in the 
revoked writ of 16*8, to the sheriffs and justices of inland as 
well as of maritime counties and towns, demanding the sum of 
£208,000, which was to be obtained by assessment on personal 
as well as real property, payment to be enforced by distress. 
This demand excited growing popular discontent, which now 
began to see in it a determination on the part of the king to 
dispense altogether with parliamentary government. Charles, 
therefore, obtained a written opinbn, signed by ten out of twelve 
judges consulted, to the effect that in time of national danger, 
of which the crown was the sole judge, ship-money might legally 
be levied on all parts of the country by writ under the great seal. 
The issue of a third writ of ship-money on the 9th of October 
1636 made it evident that the ancient restrictions, which limited 
the levying of the impost to the maritime parts of the kingdom 
and to times of war or imminent national danger, had been 
finally swept away, and that the king intended to convert it into 
a permanent and general form of taxation without parliamentary 
sanction. The ju%es again, at Charles’s request, gave an opinion 
favourable to the prerogative, which was read by Coventry in 
the Star Chamber and by the judges on assize. Payment was, 
however, refused by Ixird Saye and by John Hampden 
a wealthy Buckinghamshire landowner. The case against the 
latter (Kex v. Hampden, 3 State Trials, 825) was heard before all 
the judges in the Exchequer Chamber, Hampden being defended 
by Oliver St John (g-ti.) and Robert Holbome, and lasted for 
six months. &(ven of the twelve judges, headed by Finch, chief 
ju.stice of the common pleas, gave judgment for the crown, and 
five for Hampden; though two of the latter—namely, Bramston. 
chief justice of the king’s bench, and Davenport, cjiief boron of 
the exchequer—based their judgment on technical grounds which 
did not touch the constitutional question at issue. The judgment 
of the court practically abrogated the right of parliament to 
control supply ; and the necessity for curbing the royal pre¬ 
rogative in regard to taxation, thus rendered arbitrary by legal 
decision, became one of the chief motives in the popular resistance 
to Charles I., which after the Hampden trial grew increasingly 
formidable. In 1639 Charles ventured again to issue a wrrit of 
ship-money, but for the comparatively small sum of £70,000. 
In 1641, by an Act of the Long Parliament (17 &r. I. 
c. 2), introduced by Selden, the illegality of ship-money was 
expressly declared, and the Hampdin judgment annulled. 

See John Rushworth, Historical Collections, vols. i., ii., iii. (7 vok., 
1659-1701); Straftord's Letters and Despatcies, edited by W. Kaowler 
(2 vols., London, 1739); S. R. Gardiner, History of England from 
the Accession of James 1 . to the Outbreak of the Civil War, vols. iii., 
vi., viL, viii (10 vols., London, 1883-1884); Henry Haliam, Con¬ 
stitutional History of England (3 vols., London, 1832, &c.) ; Oliver 
■St John, Speech to the Lords, Jan. 7, 1640, concerning Ship-money 
(Izindou, 1640). (R. J. M.) 

SIR SIDNEY OODOLPHIN ALEXANDER (1838- 
1902), British colonial administrator, was the eldest son of 
Captain William Shippard, 29th Regiment. He was educated 
at King's College school and Oxford. Taking his degree in 1863, 
he was called to the bar as a member of the Irmer Temple in 
1867. He then entered upon a long career in South Africa. He 
was attorney-general of Griqualand West from 1873 until 1877, 
when he was made acting recorder of the His^ Court pf Griqua- 
land. From 1880 to 1885 he sat as a judge of rite Supreme Court 
of Cape Coloniy; and he was British cofmtiissioher on the Anglo- 
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G«MnMConmt)iHionini8d4^i885lorsettBngilie d&ims of British 
subjMits ot Angra and other parts of the south-west 

eoak. Shippaid) udtile at Oxford in 1878, had discussed with 
Cecil lUtddes the plan of :the projected Briti^ advance in south 
(^tralAfrica. He saw in the Gerntan annexation of Damaraland 
and Namaquahuid die &st step in a design to secure f(»'Germany 
territory stretching from ocean to ocean-—a design which if 
executed would have been fatal to the British position in South 
Africa. Consequently when after the Warren exp^ition of t885 
he was chosen to orgmize the newly acquired British possessions 
in Bechnanaland he saw in his appointment an opportunity for 
forestalling the Germans, and sJso die Boer adventurers who 
likewise sought to be beforehand with Britain in the countries j 
notth of the Limpopo. From his first establishment in Bechuana- 
land he kept up a friendly correspondence with the Mata^le 
king Lobengula with the object of attadhing him to the British 
cause. At the end of 1887 he went to Graham’s Town with the 
hope of inducing the high commissioner (Sir Hercules Robinson 
—afterwardsLord Rosmead) to sanction the conclusionof a trerty 
with Lobengula binding that ruler not to cede any part of his 
territory to any other power than England. “ I used my 
power of persuasion,” Sir Sidney writes, “ but failed to induce 
Lord Rosmead either to act on his own responsibility m the 
matter or to approach Her Majesty’s government on the subj^. 

As a last resource I telegraphed to Mr Rhodes, who ^s then 
busily engaged at Kimberley, to come down at once to Gral^ s 
Town and trv the effect of his eloquence. He came, Md by 
taking upon himself all pecuniary responsibility succeeded mo^ 
taining the requisite sanction ” (see article ‘‘ Bedioanaland, by 
Sir S. ShippaTd,in British Africa, London, 1899). The treaty wm 
signed and British interests secured. Shippard was ttenoeforth 
f4r to devote himself to the special interests 
land, which he governed with conspicuous success. He new tne 
chief officii position there from 1885 to 1895, being admiim- 
trator, diief magistrate and president of the Land ComMssion 
for British Bechuanaland, and resident conpissioner for Uie 
Bechnanaland Protectorate and the Kalahari. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1887. In 1896 he played an unofficial part in tne 
negotiations between Sir Hercules Robinson and the Johannes¬ 
burg reformers after the Jameson Raid. He then returned to 
England, where he died on the 49th of Maiw 1902. . , 

SHIPPING. To the floating log and paddle of the primeval 
fisherman must doubtless be attributed the first ^ 

great industry of merchant shipping. The hollowing 
M a log and the addition of a skin sail would before 
long serve to convert the embryo craft into a vessel 
navigable in the smooth and narrow waters which 
shores of the Mediterranean and the fw distant EMt. The 
coastal villages had need of worked stone knives, of ^ads imd of 
skins for winter coverings, to be obtained ^ barter for Anr fish 
and salt. Passing from settlement to settlement dotted on the 
shore, the traders found in the local skiffs a convement alterna¬ 
tive to the rough and tedious tracks along the wmding or indent^ 
coast. In course of time they established Aemselyes at the 
coastal settlements and built or purchased cr^t for their own use. 
As populations and their needs increased, the traders, gaining 
confidence by experience, built larger vessels and extended the 
area of their barter, sailing in comparne^ for mutual safety and 
defence. Of the early days of this traffic, as devdoped m the 
East, yie have but little information, but m the East^ seas, 
apparently, the Chinese usually came no farther than ^ 
of Malabar. The Malays seem in all ages to have traded ^th 
India and probably with the coast of Africa. In the Indum 
Ocean the Arabians were the principal earners. Gr^test of all 
the ancient navigators nearer to the West were the Phoenicians, 
the hardy sons of Tyre and Sidon. To the remarkable mantane 
ascendancy of Tyre Ezdtiel xxvii. bews eloquent testmony. 
King Solomon’s undertaking for the building of the ^ple 
was larMly founded on the support of meiuctan Hiram. 
Mudi Mtifrpbnt Stitt some 2000 years ago, ships had wcomb » 
common means of transport and were of no small size, mOm the 
centurion charged with- the conveyance of St Paul to Rome 


(Acts xxwB.) found at Mytm an Atexandnaansto ab<^ to M 
with wheaPfor Italy, ♦Weh was able to on tear*, 
the cargo, the whok of the emnpany, making a totd of 276 wuta 
m all. jTHm, as bow, rfiips were biit links in a mi^ty chain ^ 
commerce on the Wd, a commerce for which the porte m the 
centres of collection and distributKHi. The products m Inw aM 
Europe were conveyed from ewt and wwt m stagM by iiffimd or 
coastal routes with which in their entirety India Md ^r^ 
alike were unacquainted (Vincent). Md, generally, in the 
ancient days ocean commerce ceased with the wmrner season, 
and sea-borne goods from the distant east to the remote w«t 
found their way frwn entrep&t to entrepfit. These entrepots 
were great tradi^ Centres, the advantagecius situation of London, 
for example, having before the days of the Roman conquMt 
marked it out as a convenient emporium for the northern trade. 

The Phoenicians, especially, for centuries pushed their com¬ 
merce farther and farther afield, establishing factories and 
trading ports which in time grew into independent settlerMntt. 
Cadiz, the ancient Gadir, was one of such, ^d from Gadir 
or more northern settlements the Phoenicians visit^ Brilmn, 
bartering merchandise for tin at Cornwall or the Seilly IslM. 
Amongst the various nations of the south, between whom the 
great Slipping heritage of the Phoenicians was id course of tme 
divided, the Rhodians rose to great importance. By these 
notable traders was drawn up a code of maritime laws, many 01 
which were embodied in the Roman law, and eventually, at or 
about the time of Richard I., became a foundation for the Law 
of Oleron, which is in some part adopted at this day. Eme^ng 
from the constant struggles in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
the* Vcnetiwis, Genoese and Pisans attained to gr^t prosperity 
and renown, the reputation of the C>enoese m shipbuilders creating 
from time to time a demand for their ships on the part of the 
nations struggling for maritime supremacy m the channel and the 
North Sea. The once familiar English word “argosy dates from 
the appreciation of the vessels built at Arguze or Ragus^ a Da> 
matian city on the Adriatic. The proximity of Itely to the Hoiy 
Land tended greatly to the prosperity of the I^han shipping. 

In very early days the commerce of northern Europe was 
principally carried on inland routes. With the incr^ and 
milization of the populations, the cities on the navigable rivere 
and on the sea found the advantage of ocean commerce, 
strove for supremacy in trade. In Britain manv an ancimt 
seaboard town, from Bristol to far north Inverness, largely owing 
to the enterprise of the Flemish and the German merchants 
became important as a trading centre. The English merchants 
were not without ships, but the foreign traders were en^nsi^ 
and wealthy, and in their emulation for the renowned Ei^lisn 
wool and for EngUsh hides were Fepared to Venture muck 
In those days and for several centuries later the lustory of 
shipping was a history of arbitrary restraints of clwms for 
exclusive rights of trading and navigation, and of pretexts of 
various kinds, resulting in captures and burnings, m embargoes 
and confiscations in port and in fierce repnrals. merchant¬ 
man was a more or less armed vessel prepared alike fen i^gression 
or defence, a condition of affairs to which has probably to^ 
attributed the occasional construction of vessels of a ton^e 
then remarkable. The ships of Spain and Pentupil, of Ei^fmd 
and the Netherlands-of French shipping for a ronsiderable 

period there was comparatively httle-homewarf bound fr^ 

Wian ports and factories and from the New World s trading 
settlements from time to time were preyed on by 
The Algerian and Barbaiy corsairs, with nothing to lose and 
everything to gain in merchandise and capt.‘,I^®,’ ‘ 

of S wto sailed the seas from Lisbon Jo Gibr^tor—and indeed 
still farther north-«nd within the straits. The 
the voyagere against capture and the payment of head-money 
for their ransom was a well-established system of the times. 

In England, the Cinque porto, in consideration of vahiabte 
privikge^wre specially angled to hold vessels at to se^ 
oftotoate.buton need arising to ports at l^wer e calM 
upon for ships and men. These demands iH ttos 
ww. Thus weread that in 13711* was cog|)iamed in pathament 
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thatowiag to tij« dcauuub of the king the meiohante were being 
ruined end their marinere driven into other trades, ffhe ai^ or 
meaeurementof ships was assessed on the basis of 
theirVapacity to cany tuns of wine, the fl^jt step, 
in the present system of tonnage measurement. 
Ships sailed in fleets, one or more of their masters being appointed 
admirals, to obeyed by all the company. In times of special 
maritime disturbance an armed fleet convoyed the merchantmen, 
mucft, no doubt, to the added cost of tran^rt The great 
source of England’s wealth was her wool, of which the abundance 
and fineness gave rise to a wide demsind. Staples or licensed 
entrepdts or marts were set up for this and other produce at 
certam towns in England and overseas, English merchants 
associating themselves at such foreign staples. In like manner 
foreign trading societieslocated themselves under certain privileges 
and obligations at English tnarts, to the great increase of ship¬ 
ping, more especially of foreign Attorns. About the middle of 
the 15th century a considerable use sprang up for slipping in 
the carriage of African slaves to Portugal, their captors being the 
Moors. In later years this melancholy trade found large employ¬ 
ment for the ships of Liverpool, Bristol and London, trading 
with the distant west. Pilgrimages, too, were brining profit 
to the ships, a cbnstant stream of the devout with their offerings 
joumeyit^ on the one hand to the shrine of St James of Com¬ 
postela and on the other to that of St Thomas of Canterbury. 

From times remote the fishing industry produced a hardy race 
of shipmen, the maritime nations being all more or less engaged 
in an enterprise rendered doubly lucrative by the want of flesh 
meat and the regulations of Holy Church. Thus in very early 
days the northern seas were thronged with rival fishing fleets, 
which, from about the middle of the 15th century, began to find 
their way to the banks of Newfoundland. At the close of the 
ifith century the whale was being pursued by rival fishermen 
on the Greenland coasts. Queen Elizabeth, for the maintenance 
of shipping and the increase of fishermen and mariners, forbade 
the eating of flesh on Wednesdays and Saturdays, an order from 
time to time subsequently revived. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
statement to King James, lamenting English commercial supine¬ 
ness as compared with the enterprise of the Dutch, declared that 
30,000 vessels of all nations were engaged in fishing off the 
British coasts, of which vessels the Dutch owned 3000 ; and no 
doubt they formed a valuable mercantile and naval school. 

The great discoveries of the renowned Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators in the reign of Henry VII. awoke in the maritime 
states a new spirit of commercial enterprise and emulation, in 
which Henry and his successors took an active part. A royal 
grant of navigation and discovery was given to the Cabots, then 
settled at Bristol,^ and “ divers toll slups ” of London, South¬ 
ampton and Bristol traded direct with the Mediterranean ports, 
though the English merchants generally employed foreign vessels 
for this trade. A “ tall ” ship was apparently a vessel carrying 
topmast with yards and square sails, an important development 
of the simpler pole-mast rig of earlier times. Henry VIII. and 
Ferdinand of Spain entered into a league, primarily aimed at 
France, under which it was agreed to police the seas in protection 
of their shipping, the English fleet to watch the sea to Gibraltar, 
and Spain to guard the Mediterranean. The Corporation of the 
Trinity House was now established, in great part for the deepen¬ 
ing of the Thames and to supply shipping with the ballast gamed 
in the process, though the vessels actually I.Z)ndon-ownea were 
apparently few in number. Most English ships of burthen were 
obtained by purchase at the South Baltic ports, where 
the great Hanse town, Liibeck, was the centre of an enormous 
trade. The Hanse towns, indeed, practically carried on the 
trade of England. In tlw time of Elizabeth, England began to 
achieve commercial independence. Gmt building of ships took 
place, for which bounties were granted by the queen, and Eliza¬ 
beth set herself against the Hanseatic league. At the close of 
her re%n the Steelyard was shut up, and the Dutch were compet¬ 
ing suceenfuUy with the Hanse towns, of which “most of their 
te^ were out and the rest but loc^.“ In the early days 
of conaMcee the riske were too considerable to be borne by 


individuals, who accordingly associated themselves as companies 
of merchant adventurers for die purposes of their particular 
trade, exclusiTe.rights and privil^es beiag^^ted to them by 
their own. sovereign, and corresponding facihties on the part of 
the foreign states or cities traded with. In England certain «f 
these societies, notably the con^iany t)f Russian merchants, 
the Turkey merchants and, for long, the East India Company, 
occupied positions of influence and importance, the last-named 
company especially becoming possessed of much shipping, 
including large vessels, well armed, for prize-making or defence. 
The needs of trade and shipping were for long but little under¬ 
stood and often arbitrarily ot»tructed, but as a broad general 
principle it was recognized by the crown that the national 
tradii^ interests required for their protection sp^ial privileges 
and concessions. Thus the patent granted by Elizabeth to the 
African adventurers in 1588 was expressed to be on the ground 
that “ the adventuring of a new trade cannot be a matter of 
small charge and hazard to the adventurers in the beginning.” 

At the middle of the i6th century Antwerp was at the zenith 
of its great prosperity. It was described as the general store¬ 
house of the world, and it was stated that so many as 3500 vessels 
might be seen lying in the Scheldt at one time. These, however, 
were mainly foreign, Antwerp being a mart or emporium to 
which other nations traded. Towards the close of the century 
this great city's peaceful population was, in the name of Holy 
Church, crushed under the iron heel of Christian Spain. Its 
traders fled from cruelty and torture largely to Amsterdam, 
about this time the northern entrepot for Portugal’s East India 
trade. The Hollanders, profiting by the decline of the Hanse 
towns, were now greatly devoting themselves to shipbuildii^ 
and to foreign trade. They, like the English, hampered in their 
navigation by hostile and unfriendly occupation of the ports of 
refuge and supply at the two great southern capes, were bent on 
discovering a north-east or north-west passage to the East. 
This ente^rise and the desire for gems and precious metals, as 
to the existence and abundance of which there were many false 
beliefs, added greatly to the knowledge of the distant seas and 
shores, on which many settlements were being established. To 
such settlements the attention of the French was now directed, 
with much encouragement to their shipping by the powerful 
Richelieu. The East Indian settlements and shipping of the 
Portuguese were being persistently harassed by the advancing 
Dutch, while the rich treasure ships of Spain were laid wait for 
and captured by English shipping, greatly to the Spanish 
loss. But the Dutch especially were prospering. Amsterdam, 
a vast trade centre supplied by Dutch shipping, had between 
1571 and 1650 trebled itself in size. So far back as 1603 Sir 
W^ter Raleigh, in his statement to King James, had complied 
that the vessels of the Dutch, by reason of their greater capacity 
and smaller crews and consequently lower freights, were cutting 
out the English ships or driving them into , the Newcastle coal 
trade. By such enterprise the Hollanders gradually became the 
carriers for the English merchants. English bottoms were 
neglected and English seamen took service with the Dutd. 
Affairs for English shipping had about 1650 reached a crisis. 
There existed, moreover, great animosity between the English 
and the Hollander!,. 

In the defence of the national shipping the great Navigation 
Act was in 1631 placed upon the British statute-book. Under 
this far-reaching act the trade between England and 
her colonies and the British coasting trade was strictly {Jm Art 
confined to English bottoms, English owned and ttgt. 
manned substantially by Enghsh seamen. act 
contained further provisions in support of British shipping, the 
effect of vfliich was greatly to prejudice foreign shipping in its 
competition for the British carrying trade. It is not impossibe 
that some of the regulations of the act may have proceeded from 
the animosity already mentioned (Adam Smith). From the 
point of view of the Dutch, in^, it was a “ vile act Md order,” 
to be resisted at aU costs. From the prolonged hostilities afuch 
ensued England finally emerged supreme at sea. For some time 
the French, under tite powerful encouragement of Richelieu uid 
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subsequently of Colbert,bad been devoting themselves to minniai 
enterprises both across the Atlantic and in distant India, to the 
eventual important increase of French shipping, whilst on the 
other hand Spaifish shipping was declining. M the result of 
^ Navigation Act and i^ successful maintenance a great 
increase had taken place in English tonnage, which in 1688 was 
to be nearly double that of i666. In the war with France 
this increase was greatly in favour of her privateers, which in 
two years we stated to have captured 3000 British ships as against 
but 67 which were taken from France, a result in part attribut¬ 
able to her employment of Du^ch vessels. About this time 
Inverness, long devoted to shipbuilding, had obtained a high 
reputation for its ships. 

In 1701 England’s private shipping numbered 3281 vessels, 
of a total burthen of 261,222 tons and carrying 5660 guns, 
London leading with 560 ships of 84,882 tons, Bristol coming 
next with 165 of 17,338 tons, Liverpool being seventh on the 
leth London’s ships 

etatarr. increased to 1417, ranging from 15 tons to a great 
ship of 750 tons owned by the South Sea Company, but 
the majority measured less than 200 tons. In 1765 we read that 
the Dutch, Danish and Swedish ships were generaUy larger than 
the English vessels and that they had succeeded in ousting 
England as the carrier of Lisbon’s Mediterranean trade. In 
1714 an act was passed, and at subsequent dates revived, offering 
public rewards for improved methods of ascertaining longitude 
at sea, and John Harrison (“ that heaven taught artist ”) received 
in all £20,000 for the invention of a chronometer which was 
successful to a degree of accuracy beyond that for which the act 
provided. Towards the second half of the 18th century the 
foundations were laid of the present great shipping industry on 
the Great Lakes. Oak timber of large size was now becoming 
scarce in England, and in the interests of the navy restrictions 
were placed upon the East India Company as regards its use. 
British merchwt shipping, too, had apparently outgrown the 
supply of seamen, for towards the close of the century it was 
permitted to British vessels to carry foreign seamen to the extent 
of three-fourths of the crew. The traffic in African negroes gave 
much employment to British shipping. The war with America 
led to the harrying of British commerce by American privateers 
cruising off the English coasts. War premiums were very high 
and the insurance obtainable was insufficient. Partly on this 
account and partly owing to the fact that about 1000 British 
vessels had been token up for transport and other public services, 
whilst many more were sailed as privateers, the Tliames was now 
full of foreign vessels loading British cargoes. During the 
absence from the West Indies of the British fleet under Admiral 
Byron, engaged in conveying homewards the West Indian 
merchantmen, two valuable British islands were taptured by 
the French. The hostilities of the rival states were being fought 
out at sea, with peaceful commerce as their objective. The seas 
swarmed with privateers, armed and equipped as sordid specu¬ 
lative enterprises, occasional rich prizes stimulating the greed 
of many citizens, not a few of them, no doubt, the owners of 
ships and merch^dise which had in like manner fallen to the 
enemy. The French privateer “ Bordelais,” captured by the 
English in 1799, is reported to have taken in four years 164 
prizes, of the net value of £1,000,000 sterling (Mahan). Between 
May 1756 and July 1757 a total of 772 French vessels was 
captured by the British, whilst 637 Briti^ ships were taken by 
the French. It was declared in the House of Lords in February 
1778 that the value of the British captures of American vessels 
had amounted to £1,808,000, against which that of British 
shipping captured by America had been £1,800,000. Towards 
the close of the prolonged hostilities which concluded in 1815 
Liverpool and Gl^ow were holding public meetings and waging 
upon the admiralty and the throne that they were being mined 
by the want of protection to their shipping. In 1786 an act was 
passed (26 Geo. III. c. 86) for the encouragement of shipping, 
in which the Mrsonal liability of shipowners, till then unlirnited, 
was in certain cases of their loss of cargo now limited to the value 
of the vessel and her freight, the first of progressive acts of the 


like natu^. Smu g g ling was for kmg the canoe of serious loss to 
the national revenue, and an act was passed declaring forfeited 
any British sloops or cutters found within four leagues of the 
coast if provided with a bowsprit exceeding Avo-thirds of the 
Vessel m length (af Geo. III. c. 31). 

In 1797 ^ English and ScottiA private vessels numbered 
together 12,995 burthen. With respect to 

tonnage, in the days of wooden vesseb the weight of cargo which 
a ship was capable of carrying was about equivalent to her’own 
displacement or breoking-up weight. Nowadays, owing to steel 
construction and the adoption of a fuller cross-section in tiiip 
designing, the carrying capacity of a cargo steamer is reported 
to be about double, or even more than double, the sh^’s own 
weight; but types of steamers of course vary. The Board of 
Trade ton is too cub. ft., purely a measure of permanently 
covered-in space, and not to be confounded with the ship’s 
capacity to carry dead-weight, of which capacity the registered 
tonnage is consequently not to be regarded as an index. For 
the purpose of a rough and ready calculation, however, the 
dead-weight carrying capwity of an average car((o steamer may 
be taken to be about twice that of her net registered tonnage 
or a little more. The chief object of fixing and registering the 
gross and net tonnage is the establishment of a basis of assess¬ 
ment for tonnage dues and for liability for payment of damages 
caused by' wrongful navigation or otherwise. The present 
diversity in the designs of steamships is in no small degree due 
to a desire on the part of shipowners to possess vessels which 
with a minimum of registered tonnage shall provide a maximum 
of cargo space. 

The close of the 18th century was marked, especially in 
America, by attention to the possibilities of steam navigation. 
A new era in shipping had dawned, and year by year 
and step by step, from river croft to short-voyage ctatary. 
vessels, the new motive power gained ground. In 
1833 the Canadian vessel “ Royal William ” steamed throughout 
from Quebec to London, making the voyage in seventeen days, 
and in 1838 the “ Great Western ” and the “ Sirius ” arrived on 
the same day at New 'V'ork, having crossed the Atlantic in 
eighteen days and fifteen days respectively (Pollock). In 1840 
was founded tlie celebrated Cunard Steamship Company, the 
nucleus of its fleet being four wooden paddle steamers, also 
equipped as sailing vessels. Each was about 206 ft. in length 
and of about 1145 tons burthen. At the beginning of the 19th 
century American shipowners had laid themselves out to obtain 
command of the Atlantic trade, from which the British Naviga¬ 
tion Act did not debar them. With this aim, ships of grwt 
sailing power and carrying capacity were constructed, being 
provided in addition wi^ ingenious labour-saving devices which 
materially enhanced their economy in working. Successful in 
their attempts on the Atlantic trade, the Americans now set 
themselves to gain predominance in the trade with Ctuna, for 
which they provided vessels of unexampled speed. But British 
owners, put upon their mettle, eventually succeeded in designing 
a class of saUmg ship superior to any yet constructed, while the 
advantages of steam navigation were now proving fatal to 
American sailing vessels m the Atlantic (Cornewall-Jones). 
The use of steam was becoming general, to the gradual displace¬ 
ment of sailir^ vessels, though the Australian trade for some 
considerable time continued to be carried on by sailing ships of 
wide renown. The opening of the Suez Canal and the provision 
of coaling stations on the bng sea routes eventually, however, 
placed the bulk of the Austral^ian carrying trade in the hands 
of the steamship owners, the principal employment for large 
sailing vessels now being in the Pacific trade. Probably in great 
part on account of the cost and difficufty of fuel supplies, the 
Californian wheat trade, and the guano and the nitrate trades of 
the South Pacific, are thus still competed for ly sailing vessels, 
some of them of remarkable capacity. For some years the 
possibilities of iron in shipbuilding had been slow^ gainiiu 
recognition, to the eventual displacement in Great Britain, though 
not m the United States, of wooden hulls. Partly os the result 
of the war between the northern and southern states and parity 
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owing to the superior advantages of inm huUs, not yet constructed 
in America, the United States now further lost place as ocean 
carriers. In 1908 the chief employment of her ocean shipping 
was on the Atlaihsc coast and in the Gulf of Mexico. ^ 

The steady increase in steam-propelled veJliels resulted in the 
establishment of many coaling stations in distant parts, with 
much employment of shipping to supply them. Towards t^ 
middle of tte 19th century British shipowners were greatly 
alarfhed at propo^ to repeal the navigation acts, and in spite 
of their petitions and remonstrances, and of demands that the 
bill, eventually introduced, should at least require reciprocity, 
in 1849 the proposed measure became an act, the coastal trade 
being in 1854 similarly thrown open, this latter measure being 
induced by the need for British ships and seamen for the purposes 
of the Crimean War (Lindsay). Probably in no small degree 
owing to the discovery of gold m California and Australia about 
this time, and to the further employment provided for shipping 
by the Crimean War and by the necessities of the Indian Mutiny, 
t^ direful forebodings of British owners as to the consequences 
of the repeal oi the Navi^tion Act were not verified. In 1856 
the Treaty of Paris and its appended Declaration pronounced, 
amongst other notable clauses affecting maritime warfare, the 
abolition of privateering. To this great treaty most of the 
maritime states in course of time gave their adhesion, the United 
States and Spain, however, not yet being signatories. The 
altered conditions as between wai^ips and merchant ve.ssels, 
and the disabilities imposed by neutrality laws have, however, in 
themselves done very much to render privateering as formerly 
conducted no longer possible. But the Declaration, notwith¬ 
standing, the employment of duly commissioned merchant 
vessels may still be resorted to by the state for the destruction 
of commerce and for other belligerent purposes. 

In 1858, after great difficulty and outlay, Brunei’s huge ship 
the “ Great Eastern ” was floated on the Tltames. TTie vessel, 
having a length of 679 ft. and a burden of 18,337 tons gross and 
13,344 tons net (Lloyd’s Register) and being provided with six 
sail-carrying masts, was furnished both wiA a screw propeller 
and with paddles. Highly successful as an engineering enterprise, 
commercially she was from the first a ruinous failure. Under 
the remarkable development of the Atlantic passenger traffic, 
however, the me of steamships steadily and continually increased. 

In 1873, as the outcome of a prolonged public agitation con¬ 
ducted by Mr Samuel Plimsoll, member for Derby, a royal 
commission was appointed to inquire into his allegations that 
many lives were lost owing to the unseaworthiness of ships. 
In 1876, under pressure of public sympathy with the views of 
Mr Plimsoll, an amended Merchant Shipping Act was passed 
(39 & 40 Vic. (T. 80), making it a penal offence to knowingly 
send a ship to sea unseaworthy, and r^uiring a ioadline to be 
fixed on British vessels, the line to be indicate on ocean going 
vessels by what is now universally known as the Plimsoll mark. 

The opening in 1869 of the Suez Canal created a revolution in 
the eastern shipping trade. Year by year steamships increased 
greatly in numtwr and in burden. With improved conditions of 
steam navigation the supplementar) use of sails was generally 
abandoned, masts being retained only for signalling purposes and 
as attachments for cargo hoists. New conditions in ship con¬ 
struction, the comraerci^ demand for expedition and the manu¬ 
facture of new articles of commerce together resulted in an 
increased risk of fire on ships both at sea and in port, with great 
loss primarily to underwriters, more especially by flooding 
of holds full of valuable cargo. To overcome this danger steam¬ 
ships are being increasingly equipped with an apparatus which 
on the outbreak of fire enables the holds to be filled with a fire¬ 
extinguishing gas. The invention and adoption of refrigerating 
madunery insulated holds resulted in the development of 
a vast tr^ in frozen meat and perishable produce. 

The triumph of Ciermmy in the Franco-Prussian War awoke 
in the Fatheriand a spirit of industrial enterprise whidi greatly 
increased the population of her manufacturing areas. The 
supplies requir^ by the prosperous industrial populations and 
the national dema^ for raw materiab for the manufactories. 


tcigether with the great export trade for which these were now 
laying themselves out, fillrt the German and other North Sea 
ports irith shipping. Germany, able to consunje whole shiploads 
of various foreign products, now imported these direct instead 
of in parcels through London and ether ports. Unwilling that 
the profit of carrying her great and inereasing trade should be 
reap^ by foreign bottoms, Germany turned herself to sbipowning 
and shipbuilding, and with remarkable success. So great, indeed, 
was this success that important lines of German steamships 
rapidly grew up as competitors with British and other lines in 
foreign trades. Both in bringing home raw materials and in 
enabling German manufacturers to send their products to 
foreign consumers at low rates of freight, the German shipping 
was now greatly increasing the national prosperity. In return, 
the state nedected nothing which would promote the success of 
its industrid centres in their competition for foreign markets, 
or wdiich Would assist the development of the natioi^ shipping. 
Rates of carriage from inland centres to the shipping piorts were, 
in the case of goods intended for shipment 1 ^ German vessels, 
considerably reduced by the state railways; and whereas in 
Great Britain shipping subsidies or subventions arc granted 
essentially if not solely for services to be rendered, in Germany 
the granting of subsidies has also in view the development of the 
national shipping. The notable growth in Germany’s trade and 
shipping is in fact believed to be in no small degree attributable 
to a system of subsidies to shipping in conjunction with prefer¬ 
ential railway rates on German goods despatched for shipment 
under “ through ” bills of lading under the national flag. 

In the Far East also, a new and important maritime com¬ 
petitor has sprung up, the industrial and commercial awakening 
of Japan having been attended by the creation of a Japanese 
merchant fleet and by much enterprise in the national ship¬ 
building. To the name of every Japanese merchant vessel is 
added the word “ Maru,” in ancient times a masculine “ humility 
title,” but in its present use having the approximate signification 
of “ dearest ” or “ esteemed.” 

The following figures, supplied by Lloyd's Register, recording the 
number and tonnage of German and Japanese steamers and sailing 
vcasels oi too tons and upwards, illustrate severally the recent 
maritime progress of the two countries:— 


Year. 


Germany. 


Japan. 

No. 

Sailing Vessels Net, 
Steamers Crross. 

No. 

Sailing Vessels Net, 
Steamers Gross. 



Tons. 


Tons. 

1890 

1875 

i..s 69 , 3 ii 

289 

> 71,554 

1900 

1710 

2,650,033 

1066 

574,557 

igoii 

1908 I 
steamers J 
only 1 

2178 

4 .» 32,>45 



ifio6 

3,830,378 

865 

1,140,177 


In consequence of an act passed by the French government to 
grant bounties on sailing vessels constructed and owned in France, 
the owners of such vessels found it to their profit, the bounty 
being assessed on distances sailed, to engage in long voyages, 
with the earning of freight as a secondary consideration. TTiLs 
procedure being found to operate prejudicially on the freight 
earnings of sailing vessels generally, and more especially in the 
Pacific trade, an international meeting of the owners of sailing 
vessels was held at Paris in 1903, with the result of the formation 
of the Sailing Ship Owners’ International Union to maintain 
rates of freight, Frendr owners identifying themselves with the 
measures decided on by the union in the common interest. 
Influenced, no doubt, by German example, certain French 
steamship companies about this time decided to grant preferential 
combined tariffs on goods sent from inland centres of production 
in France for shipment by their vessels, to the great dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the owners of foreign steamers loading for similar destina¬ 
tions at French ports. 

Early in 1902 a dripping pool or “ combine ” wjs effected in 
the case of certain important British steam lines engaged in 
the North Atlantic trade. The combine, involring vast capital 
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great American railways. The transaction gave rise to much 
comment in Great Britain, being by not a few regarded as con¬ 
templating Ae eventual transfer of the lines to American owner¬ 
ship. ^d indeed, though the steamers continued to be under 
the British flag, the extent to which they remain substantially 
under British ownership cannot be affirmed. It was stated in 
1908 that on completion of its building programme the combined 
fleet would consist of 132 vessels of together 1,159,704 tons. 

The genera] adoption of steamships in place of sailing vessels 
was gradually followed by their separation into two classes, one 
devoted to a fixed service on regular lines of employment, the 
other to promiscuous trade. The former class are now known 
somewhat vt^uely as “ liners,” ranging, however, from the 
fir.st-class mail and passenger steamer on the one hand, to the 
regular cargo steamer on the other. To the second class belong 
the “ seekers ” or “ tramps ’’ which come and go wherever 
profitable employment offers, and which more especially lay 
themselves out to be chartered to carry full cargoes of coal, 
timber, wheat, nitrate, jute and such like. These vessels, some 
of which are of great capacity, are frequently in competition 
with the liners. This competition sometimes results in “ cut 
rates ” of freight, to the serious loss of the great shipowning 
firms and companies. With the establishment of regular lines, 
moreover, there grew up competition between rival lines, with 
similar results. A solution was found by the creation of working 
agreements between rival lines at agreed rates of freight, but 
the lines thus associated were still exposed to the attacks of 
" tramps ” upon what the liner owners regarded as their privileged 
trade. Fierce conflicts from time to time ensued, with great 
disturbance of the freight market and with consequent loss or 
inconvenience to the merchants themselves. As the result, 
shipping “ rings ” or “ conferences ” were created in many 
trades, the owners of the liners undertaking to provide the traders 
with a regular service accompanied by advantageous conditions, 
whilst the traders undertook to ship only by the conference 
steamers. In order to ensure this support, the shipowners 
instituted the system of deferred rebates, under which each 
merchant, at the end of a year or other fixed period, should be 
entitled to a discount or rebate on the amount of freight paid by 
him during such period, provided that he should have shipped no 
goods at all by steamers outside the conference, the discount only 
to be paid after a further fixed period of six or nine months, 
during which time also he should rigidly support the conference 
lines. In the event of failure to comply with the conditions, a 
merchant is exposed to forfeiture of the rebate, and in addition 
to measures in the nature of a boycott on the part of the con¬ 
ference lines. Notwithstanding, attempts are from time to time 
made by steamers outside the ring to gain admittance, with the 
consequence of occasional freight wars, and with the incidental 
result that goods are sometimes carried, for example, from 
America to a British colony at lower rates of freight than similar 
goods manufactured in England. Mainly on account of com¬ 
plaints made against the working of the South African ring, a 
British royal commission was in 1906 appointed to take evidence 
and report upon the subject generally. 

With the growth of populations and the development of means 
of transport, both by land and sea, a great increase arose both in 
production and consumption, and competition became very keen 
for markets, both home and foreign. In this competition the cost 
of carriage is always an element of great importance, even though 
the freight payment may bear but an insignificant relation to the 
value of the goods carried. For in modem trade rivalries every 
penny saved in charges counts with the importer, and if goods 
of a similtfr kind can, by reason of lower transport charges, be 
obtained a fraction (heaper from one industrial centre them from 
another, the tendency is to give the preference to the centre or 


ratio of profits on a larger business. The utmost economy was 
studied with a view to successful competition, especially in ovei> 
seas markets; and in this struggle for the cheapening of supplies 
the cost of transport became an important element. The fact 
was recognized that the ship is but a link in the chain of con¬ 
nexion between producer and consumer, and the system of 
“ through ” bills of lading was introduced, under which a particu¬ 
lar steamer line or railway service contracted for the through- 
carriage of goods in conjunction with other lines, with the object 
and effect of cheapening the transport as a whole. Individual 
shipowners, in order to obtain cargoes for their ships, were in 
turn driven to devise economies in tran^rt, with the result 
that rates of freight were continually reduced. In modem 
ocean carriage size means cheapness, the transport of a given 
weight of cargo being cheaper in a single vessel than in two 
vessels each of half the size. For not only does this concentra¬ 
tion of canying power effect economy in officers* and crew, with 
their wages, provisions and accommodation space, but in ship¬ 
building also size makes for cheapness. Thus, if, for example, 
two steamers each carrying 2000 tuns will cost together say 
£40,000, a single vessel of equal carrying capacity can be supplied 
for £35,000. Or, put another way, if for £40,000 two steamers 
can be built to carry between them 4000 tons, for the same sum 
a single vessel can, it is stated, be provided to carry 4700 tons. 
Consequently, the size of vessels is continually on the increase, and 
no sooner is a navigable channel at much cost made deep enough 
for the great vessels knocking at the door of the port, than still 
laiger are constructed, and shipowners complain anew that the 
harbour depth provided is insufficient. The constant demand 
for greater depths resulted in the production of mammoth 
dredgers of which, also, the size and powe[ are continually 
increasing. At the present time it is the navigable depth of ports 
and canals, and the need of adequate dry docks, rather than 
the obtaining of cargoes, which are the controlling factors in 
the size of great ocean vessels. But the heavy interest on*the 
capital cost of these vessels and their working expenses call for 
the utmost despatch in their loading and discharge, and with 
the simultaneous arrival of several vessels of large tonnage, the 
question of prompt discharge is one of great and increasing 
difficulty. For many modern steamers wiU carry 10,000 tons of 
cargo, and some a great deal more; so that, with old-type 
railway tmeks carrying ordinarily only aboht 8 tons, it not 
infrequently happens that the discharge of the ship, equipped 
though she be with remarkable facilities for landing her cargo 
and assisted by discharge into barges, is impeded owing to 
deficiency of shore clearance. If 8 tons be taken as the capacity 
of an ordinary railway truck and 30 trucks be allowed to a 
train, it will be obvious that a single modem cargo ship will require 
a vast procession of rolling stock to clear her cargo. A single 
cargo of 10,000 tons, for example, will require some 1250 railway 
trucks for its removal; or, allowing 6 yards’ length to the truck, 
7500 yards of rolling stock, without engines and vans. And, in 
fact, congestion of shipping owing to delays is frequently the 
cause of bitter complaint in the case of certain ports. Trucks 
of much increased capacity are now being introduced, but for 
various reasons their adoption is very slow. In port polemics 
the argument is sometimes heard that the backwardness of thb 
or that port will result in the trade_ being driven elsewhere; 
the ships, it is said, will remove it. But the ship is but the blind 
instrument of trade, to come and go where and as trade calls 
it. The ship will, however, sooner or later require a hkher rate 
of freight for ports of slow despatch, and this increased expease 
in transport will undoubtedly operate in favour of rival ports. 
For the ports themselves are but stepping-stones to or from a 
market or industrial centre, and the market will always select 
the cheapest route for its trade. 
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With the ineretAe of populations in the Old World and the 
development of near countries, the transport of endgranta and 
of travellers foe business and for pleasure became a highly 
important and lucrative source of employmqit for steam ship^ 
ping. It is now indeed becoming a common practice on the part 
of ocean steamshiptenmpanies to employ a surplus or superseded 
vessel of their fleet solely in carrying holiday tourists to a succes¬ 
sion of foreign ports. In regular trafiic the demand for increased 
speed and greater security and comfort on the part of ocean 
travellers resulted in the competitive evolution of passenger 
steamers of dimensions and draught which create an increasing 
strain on port and dock authorities. 

These remarks must not be concluded without mention of the 
important part played in the evolution of modern shipping by 
the system of marine insurance and by the rules of classifleation. 
For the cost of insurance is a heavy tax on the profits of the 
shipowners, and only by providing vessels of the best construction 
and maintaining their reputation can owners gain the advantage 
of low insurance rates. And not only so, but by the merchants 
also, to whom insurance premiums are a no less serious con¬ 
sideration ; vessels of the highest class and reputation are insisted 
on with a view to cheap cargo insurance, inferior ships being 
consequently placed at a serious disadvantage. On the other 
hand, the rules of construction and classifleation of the Society 
of Uoyd’s Register (a body altogether distinct from the Corpora¬ 
tion of Lloyd’s) are most exacting, and any failure to comply 
with the rules of the Register or “ Book,” which, moreover, are in 
a constant state of scientific evolution, may involve withdrawal of 
the vessel’s class, a result which would be fatal to her cheap in¬ 
surance as well as to her employment in successful competition for 
freights. With its skilled surveyors at foreign, colonial and home 
ports, the great society offers every facility for the classing of the 
whole world’s shipping, and 


and inland chy, and therefore shipped by the fastest vessels. 
Competition for freights and comi^ition for passengers, these 
are the great and beneficent forces which areesilently but irre¬ 
sistibly developing the ship, while insurance and classification 
are the potent handmaids of this competition. * 

Number and Tonnage of Steamers and Sailing Vessels (of loo Ions 
and Hoards) belonging to various countnes as recorded in the 
1908 Edition of Lloyd's Register or Book. 


Country. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

(Net for Smiing 
Vessels and Gross 
for Steamers.) 

United Kingdom .... 

9 , 54 * 

17,318,351 

United Kingdom and Colonies (A) 

11.563 

18,709,537 

United States (B) . 

3,480 

4,810,268 

Germany. 

2,178 

4,»3*,I45 

Norway. 

2,148 

1,982,878 

France. 

1,517 

1,883,894 

Italy. 

1,098 

1,283,225 

Jap^ (Steamers only) . 

86j 

1,140,177 

kuHsia (C). 

1,381 

974,517 

Sweden. 

1,54* 

904,155 

Spain. 

551 

701,278 

Holland. 

565 

876,620 

Denmark. 

870 

733,790 


N.B.—The figures oi the official or Board of Trade returns, owing 
to their inclusion of vessels below 100 tons, differ more or less widely 
from the totals as appearing in Lloyd's Register. 

(A) Wooden colonial vessels trading on tlic Great l.al[es of North 
America are not included. (B) These figures only include sea¬ 
going vessels and iron and steel ves.sela trading on the Great Lakes. 
%) These figures do not include sailing vessels registered in southern 
Russia. 

The following table illustrates the growth and progress of Britisli 
home shipping; — 


Number and Tonnage of Steamers and Sailing Vessels registered in the United Kingdom, Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands on }tst of December of various Years. (Official Returns of the Board of Trade.) 



Steamers. 


Sailing Ve.s.'ifls. 


IVital. 


Year. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage. 


Net. 

Gros.s. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

1830 

1840 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1907 

298 

771 

1,187 

2,000 

■3.178 

5,*47 

7.41“ 

9,209 

11.394 

30,339 

87,9*8 

168,474 

454,3*7 
1,11*,934 
1,7*3,468 
3,04*.517 
7,207,610 
10,023,700 

8.095.370 

11,8x6,924 

*6,5x3,800 

18,876 

*1,883 

*4,797 

*5,663 

23,181) 

19,938 

>4,181 

10,773 

9.648 

*,171,153 

*,680,334 

3,396,659 

4,204,360 

4.577,855 

3,851,045 

*,9.36,021 

2,096,498 

1,461,490 

3,055.136 

2,247,228 

1,575,900 

19,174 

**,654 

*5,984 

*7,663 

26,367 

*5,185 

*1,591 

19,982 

21,042 

2,201,592 

2,768,262 

3,565.133 

4.658,687 

5,600,789 

6,574,513 

7,978,538 

9,304,108 

11,485,190 

li,i5o,5<] 

14,064,15 

18,089,70 


foreign as well as British 
owners are fully alive to the 
importance of a strict com¬ 
pliance with the Book’s re¬ 
quirements. Consequently, 
amongst the various factors 
making for 'improved con- 
stnfetion and the greater 
safety of shipping, the 
beneficent influence of 
Lloyd’s Register occupies 
a fenemost place. 

But the various factors 
or forces which make for 
the evolution of'shipping 
may all be summed up 
under the word “competition,” which is the mainspring 
of the machinery both of insurance and classification. 'These 
factors operate, however, in different ways. Thus, while 
insurance and classification make most for ships’ increased 
safety, the desire for profitable freights tends continu¬ 
ally to their greater sire. But making also for increased size, 
and in addition for the many improvements and inventions 
which result in luxury and comfort at sea, the vast influence of 
the ocean passenger is conspicuous. For, no longer regarded as 
an encumbrance to be made room for on a cargo ship, the modem 
age of travel has rendered him a vast source of profit. The 
old position is reversed, and now fast-steaming hotels are built 
for ocean travellers, in which cargo occupies a secondary place, 
which only merchandise able to pay highly for the costly advan¬ 
tage of a speedy voyage ;csn afford to occupy. The growth of 
the passenger tndfic and the demand of travellers for routes the 
most direct is, in turn, creating or developing porte which have 
small regard to cargo considerations, «id involving the piorts, 
both old and new, of the various maritime states in a keen and 
costly competition for the great passei^er steamers. This 
competition is further enhanced by railway lines at rivalry for 
the conveyance of the ocean passenger and for the more valuable 
merchandise able to pay high rates for speed between ocean port 


(D. O.) 

SHIPTON, MOTHER, a witch and prophetess who is supposed 
to have lived in early Tudor times. TTiere is no really trust¬ 
worthy evidence as to her ever having existed, but tradition has 
it that her maiden-name was Ursula Southill, Sowthiel or Southiel. 
and her parents were peasants, living near the Dropping Well, 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 'The date of her birth is uncertain, 
but it is placed about 1486-1488. Her mother, Agatha Southill, 
was a reputed witch, and Ursula from her infancy was regarded 
by the neighbours as “ the Devil’s child.” The girl’s appearance 
seems to have been such as to encourage superstitions. Richard 
Head in his Life and Death of Mother Shipton (1684) says, “ the 
b(^y was of indifferent height, her head was long, with sharp 
fiery eyes, her nose of an incredible and unproportionate length, 
having many crooks and turnings, adorned with many strange 
pimples of divers colours, as red, blue and dirt, which like vapours 
of brimstone ga've such a lustre to her affrighted spectators in the 
dead time of the night, that one of them confessed several times 
in my hearing that her nurse needed no other light to assist hw 
in her duties.” Allowing for the absurdity of this account, it 
certainly seems (if any reliance is to be pl^ed on the so-called 
authorities) that the child was phenomenally plain and deformed. 
While still at school she became known as a prophetess. Wien 
about twenty-four ^e ouuried a builder of York, Tobias Shipton. 
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Her ^tional prophecies had to do with Cardinal Wobey, 
the duke of Suffolk, Lord Per^ and other men prominent at the 
TOurt of Hei^ VlII. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
j « ” investigate the case for himself, 

Mother Shipton’s cdttage disguised, and that no sooner 
h^he knocked than the old woman called out “ Come in, Mr 
Abbot, for you are not so much disguised but the fox may be 
through the sheep’s skin.” She is said to have died at 
Uifton, Yorkshire, in 1561, and was buried there or at Shipton. 
Her whole history rests on the flimsiest authority, but her 
alleged prophecies have had from the 17th century until quite 
recently an extraordinary hold on the popular imagination. 
In Stuart times all ranks of society believed in her, and 
referring to her supposed foretelling of the Great Fire, Pepys 
relates that when Prince Rupert heard, while sailing up the 
Thames on the soth of October 1666, of the outbreak of the 
fire “all he said was, ‘now Shipton’s prophecy was out.’” 
One of her prophecies was supposed to have menaced Yeovil, 
Somerset, with an earthquake and flood in 1879, and so con¬ 
vinced were the peasantry of the truth of her prognostications 
that hundreds moved from their cottages on the eve of the 
expected disaster, while spectators swarmed in from all quarters 
of the county to see the town’s destruction. The suggestion 
that Mother Shipton had foretold the end of the world in 1881 
was the cau.se of the most poignant alarm throughout rural 
England in that year, the people deserting their houses, and 
spending the night in prayer in ihe fields, churches and chapels. 
Tliis latter alleged prophecy was one of a series of forgeries to 
which Charles Hindley, who reprinted in 1862 a garbled version 
of Richard Head’s Life, confessed in 1873. 

See Richard Head, Life and Death of Mother Shtplon (London, 
1684): Life, Death and the whole of the Wonderful Prophecies of 
Mother Shipton, the Northern Prophetess (Leeds, 1869); W. H. 
Hamson, Mother Shipton investigated (London, 1881); Journ. of 
lint. Archaeo. Assoc, xix. 308. Mother Shipton's and Nixon's 
Prophecies, with an introduction by S. Baker (London, 1797). 

SHIRAZ, the capital of the province of Pars in Persia, situated 
in a fertile plain, in 29° 36' N., 52° 32' E., at an elevation of 
Sioo ft., 156m. by road N.E. by E. from Bu^re(it2 m. direct). 
According to Ea.stcm authorities Shiraz was founded in a.d. 693 
by Mahommed b. Yusuf Thakefi, a brother of the famous Hajjaj. 
It is approached on the south from the Persian Gulf through lofty 
and difficult mountain passes (highest 7400 ft.) and on the north 
through chains of hills which separate the plmn of Shiraz from 
that of Mervdasht, where the ruins of Persepolis are. It is 
surrounded by a low mud wall flanked by towers, and a dry 
ditch, and measures about 4 m. in circumference. There are 
six gates. The town is divided into eleven quarters (mahalieh), 
one of which is exclusively inhabited by Jews and called Mahalieh 
Yahudi. The population of Shiraz is estimated at 60,000, but 
in 1884 it was 53,607, of which 1970 were Jews. The houses of 
Shiraz are, in general, small, and the streets narrow. A great 
bazaar, built by Kerim Khan Zend, forms an exception to this ; 
it is about 500 yds. in length and has a vaulted roof 22 ft. high, 
and contains many spacious shops well supplied with goods and 
merchandise. There are many mo.sques, the most notable being 
the old Jama, a foundation of the Saffa^ ruler Amr b. LeiHi in 
^4, now in a state of ruin; the new Jama, generally called Masjed 
i Nau ; the New Mosque, built by AtabegS'ad b. Zengi, c. 1200; 
and the Tama i Vakil, built by Kerim Khan Zeai in 1766. 
Shiraz still possesses the title “ Bar ul ilm,” the “ Seat of Know¬ 
ledge,” and has many colleges (madressek), the oldest being the 
Mansurieh built in 1478 by ^yed Sadr ed din Mahommed 
Dashteki; the Hashimiyeh and Nizamieh date from the middle 
of the 17th century, the college called M. i Agha Baba was begun 
by Kerim Khan Zend, c. 1760, but finish^ in 1823 by Agha 
Baba Khan Mazanderani. Of the twenty caravuiserais, or 
ra<w, which Shiraz has, the oldest is that called Caur Qiiragh Ali, 
built in 1678. There are several shrines of Imam-^zadehs, the 
most venerated and rich being that of Seyed Amir Ahmed, 
commonly Inown as Shah Chiragh, a son of Mus& KAzim, the 
seventh imam of the Shiites. It was built e. 1240 by Atabeg 
Abu Bekr. Two of Shah Chiiagh’s brothers and a nephew also 
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have their gnvet at^&irax. Within the town and in close 
proximity ^ it are many pleasant gudens {bagh), among them 
the B. Jehan Nema (Kerim Khan 1766), where G. J. Ridi, British 
^sident at Bagdgd and explorer of Babylon and Kurdistan, 
died on the 5th of October 1821, and the adjoining B. i Nau 
(1810); B. i Takht i Kajar (built 1087 by Atabeg Karajeh under 
the Seljuk Malik Shah; restored 1794 by order of Agha Mahom¬ 
med Khan, the first Kajar ruler); B. i. Dilgusha (restored 1^85), 
&c. Close to the last-mentioned garden is the Sadiyeh, an 
enclosure with the tomb of the celebrated poet S'odi, and in a 
cemetery near the northern side of the tovm stands the Hafiziyeh, 
with the tomb of the likewise celebrated poet Hafiz, a sarcophagus 
made of yellow Yezd marble with two of the poet’s odes beauti¬ 
fully chiselled in relief in a number of elegant panels upon its lid. 
A fine view of the town and environs is obtained from the narrow 
pass (tang), which leads into the Shiraz plain a mile or two north 
of the city, and “ so overwhelmed with astonishment at the 
beauty of the pworama is the wayfarer expected to be, that even 
the pass takes its name of Tang i Allahu Akbar, the Pass of God 
is Most Great, from the expression that is supposed to leap to his 
lips as he gazes upon the entrancing spectacle ’’’(Curzon). ’ 
The most noted product of Shiraz is its wine made from the 
famous grapes of the Khullar vineyards, 30 m. N.W. of Shiraz, 
but only a very small quantity of it is exported, and religious 
scruples still prevent its manufacture on a large scale. The 
climate of Shiraz is agreeable and healthy in the winter, but 
unhealthy in the spring and summer. July is the hottest month 
with a mean temperature of 85°, February the coldest with 47°. 
The lowest temperature observed during a number of years 
was 21°, the highest 113°, showing a difference of 92° between 
extremes. The mean annual temperature is 65°. EarHiquakes 
are of frequent occurrence; those in modem times which caused 
great loss of life and destruction of property happened in 1824 
and 1853. Shiraz is the residence of a British consul (since 1903) 
and Iw post and telegraph offices. On a hill adjoining the 
Dilgusha garden stand the ruins of an old castle known as 
KaPah i Bender (a corruption of Fahn-dor), with two wells hewn 
in the rock to a depth of several hundred feet. (A. H.-S.) 

SHIRR, a river of East Central Africa, the only tributary of 
the Zambezi navigable from the sea. The Shir6 (length atout 
370 m.) issues from the southernmost point of Lake Nyasa Ad 
almost immediately enters a shallow sheet of water called 
Malombe (or Pa-Mdombe), 18 m. broad and 12 or 13 m. long. 
A shifting bar of sand otetructs the end of Malom^ nearest 
Nyasa, but does not prevent navigation. Below Malombe fhe 
bed of the Shird deepens. The river flows through a mountainous 
country, and in its descent to the Zambezi viffiiy forms rapids 
and cataracts, rendering its middle course for a distance of 60 m. 
unnavigable. The most southern and the finest of these cataracts 
is called the Murchison Cataract or Falb, after Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the geologist, who identified himself during the mid- 
Victorian epoch witii geographical exploration in Africa. In 
passing the cataracts the ShinS falls 1200 ft. From the station 
called Katunga, a short distance below the cataracts, shallow- 
draught steamers can navigate the river when in flood (January- 
March) to its junction with the Zambezi, and thence proceed to 
the Chinde mouth of the main stream. About 130 m. above its 
confluence with the Zambezi the Shir6 is joined from the east 
by a smaller stream, the Ruo river, whose headwaters rise in 
Mount Mlanje. At the junction of the Ruo and Shir6 is the town 
of Chiromo, and here is an extensive swampy region and game 
reserve known as the Elephant Marsh. The sceneiy of the 
lower Shir6 is very picturesque, the spurs of the plateau forming 
bold, rocky crags overhanging the water. The river is studded 
with small islimds usually covered by thick grass. A little 
before the Zambezi is reaped the country becomes flat. The 
Shird joins the main river in about 35° 25' E., 17° 50’ S., at a 
point where the Zambezi is of great width and presents in the 
dry season many narrow winding channels, not more than 3 ft. 
deep, with intervening sandbanks. 

■nie lower part of the Shir6 is in Portuguese territory; the 
upper part is in the British Nyasalan^ Protectorate, to which it 
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»the mtiml hi^'^y. At the lowwrt pojnt in Britishterritory, 
on tile west bai« of the river, is Port Herald, whendl a railway 
rum paet Oiirorip to Blantyre. Below Port Herald the Shin 
it naviffable all the year round. « • , 

See ZAUttita and British Crntxal Arrica. 

SHIBB, one of tiie larger adminiatrative divisions, in Great 
Britain, now generally synonymous with “ county ” (?.».), but 
the vord is still used of smaller districts, such as Richmondshire 
and Hallamshire in Yorkshire, Norhamshire and Hexhamshire 



over by the ealdorman and the sheriff (the shire-reeve^. The 
word sar, according to Skeat (Etym. Diet., 1910), meant originally 
office, charge, administration ; thus in a vocabulary of the 8th 
century (Wright-Wfllcker,AI»gfo- 5 flaeo« and Old English Vocabu¬ 
laries, 1884, 40-3J) is found procuratio, sciir. Skeat compares 
O. Eng. scirian, to distribute, appoint, Ger. Schirrmeister, steward. 
The usual derivation of the word connects it with “ shear ” and 
“ share,” and makes the original meaning to have been a part 
cut off. 

'SHIRLEY fof Srerlev), SIR ANTHONY (1565-c. 1635), 
English traveller, was the second son of Sir ITiomas Shirley 
(154J-1612), of Wiston, Sussex, who was a member of parlia¬ 
ment during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. and who was 
heavily in debt when he died in October 1612. Shirley’s im¬ 
prisonment in 1603 was an important event as in consequence 
therrof the House of Commons successfully asserted one of its 
jirivileges—freedom of its members from arrest. Educated at 
Oxford Anthony Shirley gained some military experience with 
the English troops in the Netherlands and also during an expedi¬ 
tion to Normandy in 1591 under Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, 
who was related to his wife, Frances Vernon; about this time 
he was knighted by Henry of Navarre (Henry IV. of France), 
a proceeding which brought upon him the displeasure of his own 
sovere^n and a short imprisonment. In 1596 he conducted a 
predatory expedition along the western coast of Africa and then 
across to Central America, but owing to a mutiny he returned 
to London with a single ship in 1597. In 1598 he led a few 
English volunteers to Italy to take part in a dispute over the 
possession of Ferrara; this, however, had been accommodated 
wlten he reached Venice, and he decided to journey to Persia 
with the twofold object of promoting trade between England and 
Persia and of .stimng up the Persians against the Turks. He 
obmined money at Constantinople and at Aleppo, and was very 
wsl received by the- shah, Abbas the Great, who made him a 
mina, or prince, and granted certain trading and other rights to 
all (Tiristian merchants. Then, as the shah’s representative, 
he returned to Europe and visited Moscow, Prague, Rome and 
other cities, but the English government would not allow him to 
return to his own country. For some time he was in prison in 
Venice, and in 1605 he went to Prague and was sent by the 
emperor Rudolph II. on a mission to Morocco; afterwards he 
went to Lisbon and to Madrid, where he was welcomed very 
warmly. The king of Spain appointed him the admiral of a fleet 
which was to serve in the Levant, but the only result of his 
extensive preparations was an unsuccessful expedition against the 
island of Mitylene. -After this he was deprived of his command. 
Shirl^, who was a count of the Holy Roman Empire, died at 
Madrid some time aftH* 1635. 

Sir Anthony’s elder brother, Sir Thomas Shirley (i564-<. 1620), 
WM knighted while serving in Ireland under Sir William Fitz- 
wiiliam in 1589. In 1601 he was chosen a member of parliament, 
but his time was mainly passed in seeking to restore the shattered 
fortunes of his family bji piratical expeditions. In January 1603 
he WM captured by the Turks and he wm only released from his 
captivity at Constantinople in December 1603. One of his sons 
WM Henry Shirley (d. 1627) the dramatist, who wm murdered in 
London on the 31st of October 1627, and one-of his grandsons 
WM TTiomM Shiriey (1638-1678), the physician and writer. 

Sir Anthony’s younger brother. Sir Robert Shirley (r. 1581- 
1628), went with his brother to Persia in 1598, remaining in that 
country when the latter returned to Europe in 1599. Having 


married a Circassian lady he stayed in Persia until 1608 when the 
shah sent him on a diplomatic errand to James I. and to other 
European princes; idter visiting Cracow, Qague, Florence, 
Rome and Madrid, he readied England in 1611 and imd an 
interview with the king. In 1613 te went again to Persia, bet 
in 1615 he returned to Europe and resided for some years in 
Madrid. His third journey to Persia was undertaken in 1627, 
but soon after reaching that country he died at Kazvin on the 
13th of July 1628. 

Sir Anthony Shirley wrote; Sir Anthony Sherley: his ReUitiim o( 
his Tresvels into Persia (1613), the original manuscript of which is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. There are in existence five or more 
accounts of Shirley's adventures in Persia, and the account of his 
expedition in 1596 is published in R. Hakluyt's Voyages atid Dts- 
cooeries (1809-1812). See also The Three Brothers; Travels and 
Adventures of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert and Sir Thomas Sherley in 
Persia, Russia, Turkey and Spain (London, 1825); E. P. Shirley, 
The Sherley Brothers (1848), and the same writer's.S'leiniiuif0 Shirletaua 
(1841, again 1873). 

SHIRLEY (or Sherley), JAMES (1596-1666), English 
dramatist, was bom in London in Septemter 1596. He belonged 
to the great period of English dramatic literature, but, in Lamb’s 
words, he “ claims a place among the worthies of this period, 
not so much for any transcendent genius in himself, as that he 
was the iMt of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly the same 
language and had a set of moral feelings and notions in common.” 
His career of play writing extended from 1625 to the suppression 
of stage plays by parliament in 1642. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, St John's College, Oxford, and 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. degree in or 
before 1618. His first poem. Echo, or the V-nfortunate Lovers 
(of which no copy is known, but which is probably the same as 
Narcissus of 1^6), wm published in 1618. After proceeding 
to M.A. he was. Wood says, “ a minister of God’s word in or near 
St Albans.” In consequence apparently of his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith he left his living, and was mMter of St 
Albans grammar school from 1623-1625. Ilis first play. Lave 
Tricks, seems to have been written while he wm teaching at St 
Albans. He removed in 1625 to Ixindon, where he lived in Gray’s 
Inn, and for eighteen years from that time he wm a prolific 
writer for the stage, prixlucing more than thirty regular plays, 
tragedies and comedies, and showing no sign of exhaustion when 
a stop WM put to his occupation by the Puritan edict of 1642. 
Shirley’s sympathies were with the king in his disputes with 
piarliament and he received marks of special favour from the 
queen. He made a bitter attack on Prynne, who had attacked 
the stage in Histriomaslix ; and, when in 1634 a special masque 
WM presented at Whitehall by the gentlemen of the Inns of (burt 
M a practical reply to Prynne, Shirley supplied the text— The 
Triumph of Peace. Between 1636 and 1640 Shirley went to 
Ireland, under the patronage apparently of the earl of Kildare. 
Three or four of his plays were produced by his friend John 
Ogilby in Dublin in the theatre in Werburgh Street, the first 
ever built in Ireland and at the time of Shirley’s visit only one 
year old. On the outbreak of war he seems to have served with 
the earl of NewcMtle, but when the king’s fortunes began to 
decline he returned to Ixindon. He owed something to the 
kindness of ThomM Stanley, but supported himself chiefly by 
teaching, publishing some educational works under the Cbmmon- 
wealth. Besides these be published during the period of dramatic 
eclipse four small volumes of poems and plays, in 1646, 1653, 
1655 and 1659. He “ wm a drudge ” for Ogilby in his translations 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and survived into the reign of 
Charles IL, but, though some of his comedies were reviv^, he 
did not again attempt to write for the stage. Wood says that he 
and his second wife died of fright and exposure after the great 
fire, and were buried at St Giles’s-in-the-Fields on the 29th of 
October 1666. 

Shirley wm bom to great dramatic wealth, and he handled 
it freely. He constmet^ his own plots out of the abundance of 
materials that had been accumulated during thirty years of 
unexampled dramatic activity. He did not strain lifter novelty 
of situation or character, but worked with confident ease and 
buoyant copbusness on the familiar lines, contriving situations 
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and exhibiting characters after types whose effectiveness on the 
stage had been proved by ample experience. He spoke the same 
language with th{ great dramatists, it is true, but this grand style 
is sometimes employed for the artificial elevation of commimplace 
tlnught. “ Clear as day ” becomes in this manner “ day is not 
more conspicuous than tiiis cuiming ” ; while the proverb “ Still 
waters run deep ” is ennobled into— 

“ The shaUow rivets gUde away with uolK— 

The deep are sikuv' 

The violence and exaggeration of many of Hs contemporaries 
left him untouched. His scenes are ingeniously concaved, his 
(toacters boldly and clearly drawn; and he never falls beneath a 
high level of st^e effect 

Shirley’s tr^edies are : Tfa Maides Revenge (acted, I6s6 ; printed, 
1639); Tie Traylor (licensed, 1631; printed, 1035), which Dyce 
reckoned as Shirley's best tragedy ; Love's Crueltie (1631; printed, 
l6ao); The Duke's Mistris (acted, 1636 ; printed, 1638); The 
RoJilitian (acted, 1639; printed, 1655); The Cardinal (acted, 1641; 
piinted, 1632), a good example of Shirley's later style, and char¬ 
acterize by Edmund Gosse as pcritaps the last great play produced 
^ the giants of the Elizabethan age. His comedies are: Love 
Tricks, or the School 0/ Complement (Ucensed, 1625; printed under 
the latter title, 1631); The Wedding (Ucensed, 1626; printed, 1629); 
The Brothers (acted, 1626; plinth, 1652); The Wittie Faire One 
(acted, 1628: printed, 1633); The Oralefult Servant (licensed in 
1629 as The Faithful Servant ; printed, 1630); Changes : Or Love 
in a Mate (acted and print^, 1632); Hide Farke (acted, 1632 ; 
pnnteil, 1637); The Ball (actM, 1632; printed, 1639); The Bird 
in a Cage (acted and print^, 1633), ironically dedicated to William 
Prynne; The Young Admtrall (licensed, 1633: printed, 1637): 
The Gamester (played at court, 1633: printed, 1637), executed at 
the command of Charles I. who is said to have invented or prmjoscd 
the plot: Tie (acted, 1634: printed, 1637): The Oppor¬ 

tunity (Ucensed, 1634! printed, 1640); The Coronation (Ucensed, 
1635, as his, but printed, 1640, as by Fletcher); The Lady of 
Pleasure (licensed, 1635; pnnted, 1637); The Constant Maid, or 
Love will find out the Way, printed in 1640 under the former title 
with SI Patrick for Ireland ; The Royal! Master (acted and printed, 
1638), an excellent comedy of intrigue, with an epilogue addressed 
to Sriaiford; The DoubtfuU Heir (printra, 1652), Ucensed as Rosanta, 
or Love's Victory in 1640; The Gentleman of Venice (Ucensed, 1639; 
printed, 1655); The Imfxisture (acted, 1640; printed, 165*2,1 
Sisters (Ucensed, 1642; printed, 1653); The Humorous Courtier 
(perhaps identical with "fhe Ihike, licensed, 1631), printed, 1640; 
The Court Secret (printed, 1653). Poems (1646), by James Shirley, 
contained " Narcissus," and a masque dealing with the judgment 
of Paris, entitled The Triumph of BeauHe. A Contention for Honour 
and Riches (1633) appeared in an altered and enlarged form in 1659 
as Honoria and Mammon. In 1653 a selection of his pieces was 
pubUshed a.s Six Hew Playes. He wrote the magnificent entertain¬ 
ment presented by the members of the Inns of Court to the king 
and queen in 1633, entitled The Triumph of Pease, the scenery being 
devisctl by Inigo Jones and the music by W. Lawes and Simon 
Ives. In this kind of composition he had no rival but Ben Jonson. 
His Contention of Ajax and Ulysses (printed, 1659) closes with the 
weU-known lync, " 'The Glories of our Blood and State." 

The standard edition ol Shirley’s works is The Dramatic Works 
and Poems of James Shirley, with Notes by William Gifford, and 
Additional Notes, and some Account of Shirley and his Writings, by 
Alexander Dyce (6 vols., 1833). A selection of his plays was edited 
(i888) for the " Mermaid " aeries, with an introduction by Edmund 

SHIHLET, WILLIAM (1694-1771), colonial governor of 
Massachusetts, was bom at Preston in Sussex, England, on the 
2nd of December 1694. He studied law, entered the Middle 
Temple, em^rated to Massachusetts in 1731, was appointed 
“ the King’s only advocate-general in America ” (t.e. of all New 
England except Connecticut) in 1734, and in 1741, while repre¬ 
senting Massachusetts in a boundary dispute with Rhode Island, 
was appointed governor. His efforts to secure a permanent 
fixed salary for himself (of £1000) were unsuccessful; and his 
attempt to prevent the further issue of paper money alM involved 
him in a controversy with the (Seneral Ourt; but their relations 
were not unfriendly after 1743. The most important event of 
his administration was the conquest of Louisburg in 1745. The 
expedition was undertaken on his suggestion and its success was 
largely due to his energy and enthusiasm; in September 1749 
£183,650 (English) in coin was brought to Boston to cover the 
outlay of Massachusetts, and largely through Shirley’s influence 
this was used for the redemption of outstanding {Mper money, 
thus re-establi^ing the finances of the province, a subject to 


which Shirley had given mudi attention. Eoth in the coloniei 
and in Engird, whithBr he return^ in 1749 on leave of abeence, 
Shirley kept up an active agitation for the expulsion of the 
Frend^ from the whole of Canada. He weill' lick to Ma^- 
chusetts as governor in 1753 ', led an unsuccessful expedition 
against Fort Niagara in 1755, and after the death of General 
Edward Btaddock (1755) untd June 1756 was conanandet-u^ 
ebiet ot aU the British forces in America. In September * 7 ^ 
be was recabed to England and was succeeded as governor by 
Spencer Pbips. He was governor ol the R a bm aa untS 1770, 
then again returned to Massachusetts and died at Roxbuty 
on the a4th of March 1771. He published a Journal of the Siege 
of Louisbourg (1745), and The Conduct of General William Shirley 
Briefly Suited (1758). 

SHiKREFF, BMILY ANNE EUZA (i8i4-i8<)7)> Bnglffib 
pioneer in the higher education for women, was bom on the 3rd 
of November 1814, the daughter of a rear-admiral. Both she and 
her sister Maria (Mrs Wiuiam Grey) took a keen interest in 
bettering women’s equipment for educational work, and, in 1858, 
she published Intellectual Education and its Influence on the 
Character and Happiness of Women. Before thot the sisters had 
written in collaboration a novel. Passion and Principle (1841), 
marked with that serious sense of the deficieniSes in women’s 
education, tb remedy which they did so much, and Thoughts 
an Self-Culture addressed to Women (1850). In 1869 Emily 
Shirreff was for a short time honorary mistress of Girton 
College, and she served for many years on the council of that 
institution and of the Girls’ Public Day School Company. She 
took a leading part in establishing and developing the Maria Grey 
Training College for teachers and in the work of the Frwbel 
Society, of which she was the president. She was a firm believer 
in Froebel’s system and wrote a short memoir of him, and 
several books on kindergarten methods. She died in London 
on the 20th of March 1897. 

SHIRT, an undergarment of linen, silk, cotton and flannel for 
the upper part of the body, usually only applied to such a 
garment when worn by men, though the term is becoming 
common as used of a plain form of blouse worn by women, tiie 
American “ shirt-waist.” The word is apparently Scandinavian 
in origin and is an adaptation of the leel. skyrte, Dan. skiorte, 
properly a short garment, and is derived from the root skar-'^i.Q 
cut off; it is cognate with Ger. SekurZf apron, and the same root 
is seen in “ short,” “ shear ” and ” skirt ”; toe last word is now 
used of that part of a woman's garment which reaches from toe 
waist to the feet, but properly means the lower part of toe shirt, 
hence, edge, border of anything. 

SHIRVAN, a small district of the great province of Khorasan 
in Persia, N.W. of Meshed and W. of Kuchan? It is under the 
jurisdiction of Kuchan and comprises the town of the same name 
and twelve villages with a population of 12,000. It produces 
cotton, wheat and a little silk. Shirvan, toe Mpital, is 
situated on the river Atrek, in 37° 24' N., 57° 56 E. ^ 
elevation of 3500 ft. Its inhabitants are of the Turkish Garaili 
tribe and number about 7000, There are post and telegraph 
offices. 

SHOA, the southern of the three principal provinces of the 
Abyssinian empire. Shoa from about the middle of the loth 
century till nearly the close of the i3to century was toe residence 
of toe Abyssinian sovereigns, who had been driven out of Axum, 
their former capital. About 1528 Shoa was conquered by 
Mahommedan invaders and was for over a century afterwds 
a prey to Galla raiders. In 1682 it was reconquered 1 ^ an 
Abyssinian chief, but remained indi^ndent of northern Abys¬ 
sinia until 1855 when the emperor TTiepdore reduced it to su^ 
mission. In 1889 Menelek II., king of Shoa, on toe deato of the 
emperor John, made himself master of the whole of Abyssmta. 
The capital, Adis Ababa (?.».), is the seat of government for the 
whole empire (see Abyssinia). 

SHOCK, or Collapse, in surgery, the enfeebled condition of 
body aWch comes on after a severe physical injury, such as a 
blow upon the head or a kidt in toe abdomen, or as toe result 
of grievous mental disturiiance, as on|Meing a ghastly si^t or 
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bearii^ uu] new*.’It it the conditwn yteh ^ prfe^fighto 
deiiraf to inflict upon his advemuy by giving * cwIm the 
“ Icnock-out btov’ upon th? P®'"* *•** j®*' 

m the lower pert n the ch^t. . • • 

In eevere ihock the individual falls " all M a heap,” as the 
saying is, which issexactly expressed by the word “ collapse ” 
(eaUapsut, cMaber, fall in ruins). The explanation of the con¬ 
dition is that the heart is suddenly deprived of its pwer to pump 
blood up to the brain which, like the face itself, is left anaemic 
and has no power to send out control to the muscles. The blood 
at once sinks into, and remains stagnant in, the large veins of 
tte abdomen. And inasmuch as the condition of collapse is due 
to anaemia of the brain, it is met with in those cases in which a 
sudden and serious loss of blood has been sustained, as in the 
“ flooding ” of child-bed, the giving way of an aneurism, or the 
opening of some large blood-vessel. It may also supervene on 
the rupture of a gastric ulcer, and it then the result of the injury 
to which the network of nerves in the interior of the abdomen has 
been subjected t>y the sudden escape on to them of the contents 
of the stomach, 

fln severe shock the patient is pale, and bathed in clammy 
perspiration ; his sensibility is blunted ; his pulse is small and 
wmk, sometimifc, indeed, it is imperceptible, and even on laying 
the hand over the heart no cardiac impulse may be felt. The 
person is unable to make any exertion, but lies indifferent to 
external circumstances, and can be roused only with difficulty 
or not at all. He complains of a feeling of cold, and he may have 
a distinct shivering. These symptoms may continue for some 
hours. The first evidence of improvement is that he shifts his 
position, becomes restless and complains of the injury. Perhaps 
he vomits. The pulse becomes stronger, and he then passes from 
the state of shock into that of reaction. If the improvement 
continues, recovery takes place ; but if it is only transient, he 
sinks back again into a drowsy condition, which may end in 
death, for it must be clearly understood that shock may end 
fatally. Sometimes there is no rallying, death following the 
injury immediately. In cases where there is no reaction, the 
patient gradually becomes weaker, and his pulse feebler, till 
death ensues. Shock is due to on impression conveyed to the 
medulla oblongata, by which the nerve-centres are so affected 
that a partial paralysis of the voluntary and involuntary muscular 
fibres in the body takes place, the patient being, perhaps, unable 
to lift his arm or move his leg. The respiratory functions are 
performed wearily, and the muscle of the heart contracts feebly. 
TUb wdSs of the blood-vessels lose their tonicity and the vessels 
dilate, the blood collecting in the large venous trunks, more 
especially of the abdomen. The vessels of the skin being emptied 
of blood, markecTp^or ensues. The heart beats feebly because 
its nervous energy is lowered, and because it has not a sufficient 
quantity of blood upon which to act. An understanding of these 
facts gives the gen^ indications for treatment, which comprise 
exter^ stimulation over the heart by must^ poultices or 
turpentine stupes; elevation of the limbs—to cause the blood to 
gravitate towards the heart, and so to the brain; manual 
pressure on the abdominal cavity from below upwards-^-to 
encourage the flow of blood from the overloaded abdominal 
veins into the heart. In urgent cases an injection may be given 
into the veins of warm water in which table salt (60 grains to a 
pint) is dissolved. These different measures may be supple¬ 
mented by the administration of stimulants by the mouth, or, 
if the patient cannot swallow, by subcutaneous injection of 
bruidy, ether or a solution of strychnine. In ah probability 
many men have been left for dead upon the field of battle who 
were only in a state of ei^treme collapse ; in the future many such 
cases wul be saved by the prompt injection of ether over the 
region of the heart. 

in syncope from mental emotion the weakened heart cannot 
drive a sufficient quantity of blood to the brain; tite patiwt 
feels dizzy and faint, and falls down insensible. The condition 
is transitory and the recumbent posture, assisted if need be by 
elevatkm the limbs, causes the blood to gravitate to the he^, 
whidi is thereby stimulated to contract. A sufficient quantity 


of bkwd is then driven to the brain, and the ihsensibiltty pai^ 
off. If the patient is in the sitting posture when he feels faint, 
the head should be depressed b^een the knees, whi^ wil! 
cause the blood to flow to the brain, and the faintness will pass 
off. Otherwise he should be laid flaf on his back, his head bei% 
kept low. When a collapsed person is puf to bed, no pillow should 
be allowed, and the foot of the bed should be raised above the 
level of the head. (E. O.*) 

SHODDY, in origin probably a factory term and first applied 
to the waste thrown off or “ shed ” during the process of wool 
manufacture. It is now the name given to a special type of 
fabric made from remanufactured materials, r.e. materials which 
have already been spun into yam and woven into cloth but have 
been tom up or “ ground up ”—as this operation is termed 
technically—into a fibrous mass, and respun and rewoven. 
The term “ shoddy ” is sometimes applied to all fabrics made 
of such remanufactured materials, of which there are many types, 
such as “ mungos,” “ extracts,” “ flocks,” &c., but strictly it 
should be confined to a cloth produced from fabrics originally 
made from English and the longer cross-bred wools. Mungo is 
produced from fabrics originally made from Botany and short 
fine wools ; extract is the wool fibre obtained from goods origin¬ 
ally composed of wool and cotton from which the cotton has 
been “ extracted ” by sulphuric acid or some other agent; 
and flocks mostly come from milling, raising and cropping 
machines. There are some few other particular types of minor 
importance. 

The operations of converting rags, tailors’ clippings, &c., 
into these remanufactured materials are as follows: dusting, 
to render the subsequent operations as healthy and agreeable as 
possible; seaming, i.e. taking out every little bit of sewing 
thread (unless the rags are for extracting) in order that a good 
“ spin ” may result; sorting into the various qualities and 
colours; oiling, to cause the fibres to glide upon one another, 
and thus separate so far as pos.sible without breakage; and 
finally grindii^, i . t . tearing up into a fibrous mass which may be 
readily spun into threads. The last-named operation is usually 
spoken of as “ grinding,” but really it is anything but grinding, 
Iwing more of a teasing-out operation, the object being to 
preserve the length of the fibre so far as possible. The remanu¬ 
factured materials are necessarily very short in fibre, so that it 
is usually necessary to mix, “ blend,” some better nwterial 
with them to carry the bulk through the machines into the yam. 
With this object in view, sometimes good wool or noils (the short 
from combing), but more often cotton, is employed. The yams 
thus spun ore in the majority of cases woven into pieces as weft 
yarns, the warps usuaUy being cotton; but there are some 
exceptions, a really good mungo blend being readily woven as 
warp. 

Upon the whole the “ cheap and nasty ” idea usually associated 
with the terra “ shoddy,” in reference to these reraanufactured 
materials, is quite a mistake. Some most excellent cloths are 
produced, and when price is taken into consideration it must 
be conceded that the development of this industry has benefited 
the working classes of Great Britain and other countries to a 
remarkable extent Many are now well clothed, who, without 
the advent of the reraanufactured materials, would have been 
clothed in rag». 

SHOE (a word appearing in the Teutonic langu^es in various 
forms, as Get Schuh, Swed. and Dan. skb, sometimes supposed 
to come from an unknown root ska or sku, cover), a covering 
for the foot. The simplest foot-protector is the sandal, which 
consists of a sole attached to the foot, usually by leather thongs. 
The use of this can be traced back to a very early period; and 
the sandal of plaited grass, palm fronds, leather or other material 
still continues to be the most common foot-covering among 
oriental races. Where climate demanded greater protection 
for the foot, the primitive races shaped a rude shoe out of a 
single piece of untanned hide; this was laced with a thong, 
and so made a complete covering. Out of these tw» elements— 
sole without upper and upper without sole—arose the perfected 
Mioe and boot, ctmsiiting of a combination of both. The boot 
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proper difien from the shoe in reaching up to. the knee, a&exem- 
plined by such forms as jack-boots, t<^boots, Hessian boots 
and Wellington b(tots, but term is in uigland now commonly 
applied to “ half-lxioU ” or “ ankle-boots ” which reach only 
abWe the ankle. A coUectiwi illustrating the numerous forms 
and varieties of foot-covering, formed by Jules Jacquemart, 
is in the Cluny Museum in Pans. 

Wooden Shoes .—The simplest loot-covering, largely used through¬ 
out Europe, is the wooden shoe {sabot) made from a single piece of 
wood roughly cut into shoe form. Analogous to this is the clog of 
the midland counties of England. Clogs, known also as pattens, 
are wooden soles to which shoe or boot uppers are attached. Sole 
and heel are made of one piece from a block of maple or ash » in. 
thick, and a little longer and broader than the de^ed siie of shoe. 
The outer side of the sole and heel is fashioned with a long chisel- 
edged implement, called the dogger’s knife or stock; a second 
implement, called the groover, makes a groove about one-eighth of 
an inch deep and wide round the side of the sole ; and by means of 
a hollower the contour of the inner lace of the sole is adapted to tlie 
shape of the foot. The uppers of heavy leather, machine sewed or 
riveted, are fitted closely to the groove around the sole, and a thin 
piece of leather-binding is nailed on all round the edges, the nails 
being placed very close, so as to give a firm durable fastening. These 
clogs are of great advantage to all who work in damp sloppy places, 
keeping the feet dry and comfortable in a manner impossible with 
either lealier or india-rubber. They arc consequently largely used 
on the continent of Europe by a^cultural and forest labourers, 
and in England and the United States by dyers, bleachers, tanners, 
workers in sug«-factorie 8 , chemical works, provision packing ware¬ 
houses, &c. Were is also a considerable demand for expensive 
clogs, with finely trimmed soles and fancy uppers, lor use by clog- 
dancers on the stage. 

Mcsnufttcture oj leather Shoes .—There are two main divisions of 
work comprised in ordinary shoemaking. The minor division— 
the making of " turn shoes "—embraces ail work in which there is 
only one thin flexible sole, which is sewed to the upper wliile outside 
in and turned over when completed. Slippers and ladies' thin 
house boots are examples of this class of work. In the other division 
the upper is united to an insole and at least one outsole, with a 
raised heel. In this are comprised all classes, shapes and qualities 
of goods, from shoes up to long-top or riding boots which reach to 
the knee, with all their variations of lacing, buttoning, elastic-web 
side gussets, «c. The accompanying 
^ cuts (figs. I and a) show the parts and 

trade names of a boot. 

Shoemaking was formerly a pure 
handicraft; but now machinery eflects 
almost every operation in the art. On 
the factory system all human feet are 
treated alike; in the handicraft, the 
shoemaker deals with the indiridual 
foot, and he should produce a boot 
which for fit, comfort, flexibili^ and 
strength caimot be approached by the 
product of machinery. 

The shoemaker after measuring the 
feet, cuts out upper leather according 
to the size and pattern. These parts 
are fitted and stitched together by the 
" boot-closers," but little of this clos¬ 
ing is now done by hand. The sole 
"stufl " is next cut out and assembled, 
consisting of a pair of inner soles of 
soft leator, a pair of outer soles of 
firmer texture, a pair of welts or bands 
about t in. broad, of flexible leather, 
and lifts and top-pieces for the heels. 
TTiese the " maker’' mellows by steeri- 
ing in water. He attaches the insoles 
to the bottom of a pair of wooden 
lasts, which are blocks the form and 
size of the boots to be made, fastens 
the leather down with lasting tacks, 
and, when it is dried, draws it out 
with pincers till it takes' the exact 
form of the last bottom. Then he 
" rounds the soles," by paring down 
the edges close to the last, and forms 
round these edges a small channel or 
feather cut about one-eighth of an inch 
in the leather. Next he pierces the in¬ 
soles all round with a bent awl, which 
bites into, but not through, the leather, 
and comes out at the channel or feather. The boots are then 
"lasted," liw placing the uppers on the lasts, drawing their 
edges tightly round the edge of the inaoles, and fastening 
them in position with lasting tacks. Lasting is a crucial opera¬ 
tion, lor, unless the upper is drawn smoothly and equally over 



Fkj. I.— Parts of a Boot, 
oa. The extension. 


The front. 

■The side seam. 

■The back. 

The strap. 

The instep. 

The vamp or front. 

”1116 quarter or counter. 
'The rand. 

The heel—the front is 
the breast, the bottom 
the lace. 

The lifts of the heel. 
The shank or waist. 
The welt. 



m, The sole. 


the hat, l»ving neither crease nor wrinkle, th* form of the boot 
will he bad.. Toe welt, saving one edge pared or chamfered, is 
put in positita round the tides, up to the heel or " seat," and the 
maker proceeds to " inteam,'* by passing his awl through the 
holes alnpidy made in the insole, catching with ir the edge of the 
tipper and the thin Idge of the welt, ana sewing all three together 
in one fiat scam, with a waxed thread. He then pmes off inequalities 
and " levels the bottoms," by filling up the dOTtessed part in the 
centre with a piece of tB[rTed felt; ana, that done, the boots are 
ready for the outsoles. After the leather for them has been tho- 
ronghly compressed by hammering on ttie " lap-stone," they* are 
fastened through the insole with steel tacks, thoir sides are rwred, 
and a narrow channel is cut round their edges ; and throngn this 
channel they are atitched to the welt, about twelve stitches of strong 
waxed thread being made to the inch. 

The soles are now hammered into 
shape; the heel lifts ate put on and 
attached with wooden pegs, then sewed 
through the stitches of the insoh-; 
and the top-pieces, similar to the out¬ 
soles, are put on and nailed down to 
the lifts. The finishing operations 
embrace pinning up the edge of the 
heel, paring, rasping, scraping, smooth- Fro. 2.—Srgition of Boot, 
ing, blacking and burnishing the edges „ Xho upper, 
of soles and heels, scraping, sand- j,’ Tbeiiumlc. • 

papering and burnishing the soles, The outsole. 

withdrawing the lasts, and cleaning ^ ThcwcU. 
out any. pegs which may have pierced The stitching of ilio 
through tile mner sole. Of course, sole to the welt, 

there are numerous minor operations / The stitching of the 
connected with forwarding and finish- ‘ upper to the welt, 
ing in various materials, such as 

punching lace-holes, inserting eyelets, applying heel and too irons, 
hob-naihng, &c. To make a pair of common stout lacing boots 
occupies an expert workman from fourteen to eighteen hours. 

The principal difficulties to be overcome in applying machinery to 
shoomoking were encountered in the operation of fastening together 
the soles and uppers. The first success in tliis Important operation 
was efiected when means other than sewing were devised. In itlo9 
David Meade Randolph obtained a patent for fnstening the soles 
and heels to the inner soles by means of little nails, brads, sprigs or 
tacks. The lasts he used were covered at the bottom with plates 
of metal, and the nails, when driven through the inner soles, were 
tamed and clinched by coming against the metal pistes. To fix the 
soles to the lasts during the operation the metal plates were each 
perforated with three holes, In which wooden pliigs were inserted, 
and to these the insoles were nailed. This invention may be said 
to have laid the foundation of machine boot-making. In iSio 
M. I. Brunei patented a range of machinery for fastening soles 
to uppers by means of metalhc pins or nails, and the use of scrotvs 
and staples was patented by Richard Woodman in the same 
year. 

Apart from sewing by machine or hand, three principal methods 
of attaching soles to uppers have been used. The first is " pegging " 
with small wooden pins or pegs driven through outsole and insole, 
catching between them the edges of the upper. The points of the 
pegs which project through the insole are cut away and smoothed 
level with the leather either by hand or by a machine pegging rasp. 
The second is the system of *' riveting or clinching " with iron or 
brass nails, the points of the nails being turned or clinched W 
coming in contact with the iron last used. The third method, 
screwing, has coma into extensive use since the standard screwing 
machine was introduced in America by the McKay Sewing-Machine 
Association, of Boston, Massachusetts, and in Eurme by the Blake 
and Goodyear Company, of London. The standard screw machine, 
which is an American invention, tliough the idea was anticipated by 
a Frenchman named Blanchon in iSsfi, is provided with a reel of 
stout screw-threaded brass wire, which by the revolution of the reel 
is inserted into and screwed through outsole, upper edge and insole. 
Within the upper a head presses against the insole directly opposite 
the pi^t of the screw, and the instant screw and head touch the 
wire is cut level with the outsole. “rhe screw, making its own hole, 
fits tightly in the leather, and the two soles, being both compressed 
and screwed firmly together, make a perfectly water-tight and solid 
shoe. 'The surface of the insole is quite level and even, and as the 
work is really screwed, the screws are steady in their position, and 
they add materially to the durability of the soles. The princij^l 
disadvantage in the use of standard screwed soles is the great diffi¬ 
culty met with in removing and levelling dpwn the remains of an old 
soto when repairs are necessary. 

The various forms of sewing-machine by which uppers are closed, 
and their important modifications for uniting soles and uppers, arc 
also principally of American origin. But the first suggestion of 
maclwe sewing was an Ene^h idea. The patent secured by 
'ITiomaa Saint m the ^glish ratent Office in while it fore¬ 
shadowed the most important features of the modem scadng- 
machine, indicated more particularly the devices now adopted m 
the sewing of leather. After the introduction of the sewlng-mactoe 
for cloth ssork its adaptation to Hfltehing leather both with plain 
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tfanwd and witb hfated waxed thread waa a comparattMly limplc 
task, Tba ftiat Important step in the njpre difficult prwlem ot 
tewing together sotca and upiwn by a machine waa liUcen in the 
United btatca by Lyman R. Blake in 1838, Blake'a machine waa 
uitiiiiatuiy perieniKi aa the McKay soie-aewing machine—oiu of the 
moat aucceaatul and lucrative inventiona of nftdem timeC BlaJcS 
aecured hia first Engliah patent in 1859, hit invention being thus 
described: " This tnachine is a chain-stitch sewing-machine. The 
hooked needle works tiirough a rest or supporting surface of the 
upper part of a long curved arm which projects upwarda from the 
tabk of the machine. This arm should nave such a form as to be 
capable of entering a shoo so as to carry the rest into the toe part 
as well as any other part of the interior of it; it carries at its front 
end and directly under the rest a looper, which is supported within 
the end of the arm so as to be capable of rotating or partially rotating 
round the needle, while the said needle may extend into and through 
the eye of the looper, such eye being placed in the path of the needfc. 
llio thread is led from a bobbin suitable guides along in the 
curved arm, thence through a tension spring applied to the arm, 
and thence upwards through the notch of the looper. The needle 
carricar extends upwards with a cylindrical block whiefa can be 
turned round concentrically with it by means of a handle. The 
feed wheel by which the shoe is moved along the curved arm during 
the process of sewing is supported by a slider extending downwards 
from the block, Vnd miplicd thereto so as to be capable of sUding up 
and down thcreip. The slioe is placed on the arm with the sole 
upwards. The feed whctl is made to rest on tlie sole." Blake's 
original machine waa very imperfect and was incapable of sewing 
round the too <K a shoo; but a principal interest in it coming into 
the hands of Gordon McKay (18x1-1903), he in conjunction with 
Blake effected most important improvements in the mechanism, 
and they jointly in 1800 procured United Slates patents which 
secured to them the monopoly of wholly machine-made boots and 
shoes for twenty-one years. On the outbreak of the Civil War in 
America a great demand arose for boots, and, there being simul¬ 
taneously much labour withdrawn from the market, a profitable 
field wu opened for the use of the macliine, which was now capable 
of sowing a solo right round. Machines wore leased out to manu¬ 
facturers by the McKay Company at a royalty of from i to 3 cents 
on every pair of soles sewed, the machines tlicmsolves registering 
the work done. The income of the associatioi. from royalties in 
toe United States alone increased from in 1803 to $589,973 

in 1873, and continued to rise till toe miJn patents expired in 1881, 
when there wore in uso in the United States about 1800 Blake- 
McKay machines sewing 30,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes yearly. 
■The monoixily secured by tho McKay Company barred for the 
tone tho progresl of invention, but still many other sole-sewing 
machines were patented. Among tho most important of these is 
tho Goodyear welt machuio—tho iirst mechanism adapted for sewing 
soles on i^tod boots and siiocs. This machine originated in a 
parent obtained in i 80 x in the United States by August Destory for 
a curved-needle machine for sowing outsoles to wefts, but was not 
successful till taken in hand by Charles Goodyear, son of the well- 
known inventor in indiarubber fabrics. This device was first applied 
in a machine for sowing turn slioca. Later it was used in a machine 
which sewed with a chain-stitch from the channel of tho insole 
through too welt and upper, and a little later still it was followed 
by tho " rapid oulaolc lock-stitch machine," which united toe 
outsole to toe welt with lock-stitcfiing. Improvements have been 
continually effoctol in tho Goodyear system and numerous accessory 
mechanisms have been brought out, until there is now not a single 
oporaUon necessary in shoomaking, however insignificant, for whicli 
machinery has not been devised. In consequence toe range of 
machines employed in a modern shoo factory is very extensive, 
the various operations being highly specialised, and there being 
nunuto subdivision of labour. Though the fundamental ptinciplcs 
were not in ail cases of American origin, American inventors were 
foremost in developing such machinery, and America took toe lead 
in employing it to the supersession of handwork in shoemaking. 
When English makers, in about tho seventh or eighth decade of 
tho I9to century, were forced by too pressure of economic necessity 
to do the same, they found that toe suitable machinery was con¬ 
trolled by American makers, from whom therefore they had to 
hire it on toe payment of royalties and under stringent conditions 
which rendereu it difficult for them to use machines of any other 
maker, even if available, on pain of too whole plant being stripped 
from their factories. The British United Shoe jWliiaery Company, 
too English branch of toe United Shoe Machinery Company, of 
Boston, Mass., thus maintained a practical monopoly of toe supply 
of shoemaking machinery in Great Britain. However, by the begin¬ 
ning of tho xoto centurp English makers began to assert them¬ 
selves and to show that they could produce machines able to com¬ 
pete effectively with those from America. The loosening of the 
.‘Vmoricaa monopoly thus begun was aided by toe Intent Act of 
1907, section 27 of which provided that a patent may be revoked if 
the article is not manufactured " to an adequate extent ” in Great 
Britain (most of the shoe machinor}' in question having been manu¬ 
factured in America), while section 38 prohibits toe insertion in a 
lease of conditions excluding the lessee from using articles or processes 
not supplied or owned by the lessor. 


Subttr Shots .—^Tfae manufacture of indiarubber galoahee/ shoes, 
fishing boots, &c., forms an important branch of the indurubbet 
industry, especially in America, where rubber ovetsboes, colloquially 
known as ''^rubbers," are extensively worn, anifi where fully tooo 
different shapes and sizes are said to be produced. So far back as 
1833 the Roxbuty India Rubber Company was constituted to wwk 
toe discovery that indiarubber dissolved ^n turpentine and mixed 
with lampblack formed a varnish which gave a hard waterproof 
surface when applied to leather, but the process failed because toe 
varnish melted with heat and cracked with cold. This defect was 
remedied by Charles Goodyear (1800-1880), who found that when 
sulphur was combined with the rubber by the aid of beat toe product 
(" vulcanized rubber") was not only stronger but retamed its 
elasticity tfoougb a wide range of temperature. His patent, taken 
out in 1844, was toe foundation of various American rubber indus¬ 
tries, including that of rubber boots and shoes. Guttapercha has 
also been used instead of leather for the outer soles of boots. 

BHOE-BIULi, a huge African bird from the White Nile, the 
Balaeniceps rex of ornithology, now regarded as a giant heron. 
It was first brought to Europe by M. Parkyns and described by 
J. Gould in the Zoological Proceedings (1851, pp. i, 2, pi. xxxv.) 



After J. Wulf in Trans, ZaM. See. 


' Shoe-Bill or ^Vh^llt•-headed Heron. 

as an abnormal pelican. This view was disputed by Reinhardt 
(op. cit. i860, p. 377), and wholly dispelled by W. K. Parker in 
the Zoological Transactions (iv. pp. 269-351), though these two 
authors disagreed as to its affinities, the first placing it with the 
storks, the last assigning it to the herons. In singularity of 
aspect few birds surpass Balaeniceps, with its gaunt grey figure, 
some 5 ft in height, its large head surmounted by a little curled 
tuft, the scowling expression of its eyes and its huge bill in form 

' The galosh or golosh was originally a wooden shoe or clog, but 
later came to mean an overshoe (cf. R. Holme, Armoury, 1688; 
" Galloahios are false shooes, or covers for shooes "). The word is 
adapted from the French galoche, from Low lat. g&pedium, a 
wooden shoe, Gr. zaXMrMie., shoemaker's last, from s8Xw, wood, 
and ToSi, foot. 
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not unlike a whale’s head—this last sufsesting its generic (nine— 
but tipped with f. fonnidable hook, ihe shape of tin b 31 has 
also prmpted tM Arabs to call it, according to their idiom, the- 
" father of a shoe." It forms large flodu and frequents dense 
s^hmps. The flight is herob-like, and the birds settle on trees. 
The food consists of any small animals or carrion. The nest is 
a hole in dry ground, roughly limed with herbage, and from 
two to twelve chalky white eggs are laid. (A. N.) 

8HOEBURYNBSS, a promontory on the coast of Essex, 
England, the point at which the coast-line trends north-eastward 
from the estuary of the Thames. It gives luune to a sdiool of 
gunnery, where ofiicers are instructed and experiments carried 
out. The railway station (39 m. £. from London, the terminus 
of the London, Tilbury a^ Southend railway) bears the same 
name, but the parish is South Shoebury; North Shoebury is 
a parish situated nearer to Southend-on-Sra. The church of St 
Andrew retains some ornate Norman work, but is mainly a 
Perpendicular reconstruction. On the seaward side of the Ness 
there is a large ancient earthwork which is attributed to the 
Norsemen through a reference in the Saxon Chronicle (894) 
under the name Sceobrig. The parish is in the S.E. parliamentary 
division of the county. Pop. (1901) 4081. 

8HOFAB, ScHOFAR or Shofer, the ancient ram’s horn trumpet 
of the Hebrews, sometimes also translated cornet in the English 
Bible. The shofar consisted of a natural horn turned up at the 
bell end, and, having a short conical bore of very large calibre, 
it would be capable of producing at most the fundamental 
octave and twelfth. 'The shofar has continued in use in the 
Jewish synagogue until the present day, being blown with great 
solemnity once every year at the impressive service held on the 
Day of Atonement. The shofar was more generally used by the 
Israelites than the other horn Keren, and although figuring 
largely as a signal instrument in battle, and used for rousii^ the 
people against the foe, it can hardly be regarded as a miUtaiy 
instrument, but rather as the token of God’s presence in their 
midst, to give them the victory as in the case of Joshua and 
Gideon. It was the shofar that was used to call the people 
together on a solemn feast day (Ps. Ixxxi. 3). (K. S.) 

SHOGUN (Japanese for ‘‘ generalissimo ’’), in Japan, originally 
merely the style of a general in command in the field, a title 
which only gradually came into existence at the beginning of the 
8th century, the mikado himself having previously been regarded 
as the only authority. The rise of a military class and of shoguns 
(generals) was a development coincident with the division of 
supremacy between the Minamoto and Taira clans (see Japan : 
History). In 1192 the emperor Takahira made the Minamoto 
leader, Yoritomo, a Sei-i-tai-shogun (“ barbarian-subjugating 
generalissimo ’’) or general-in-chief, and this office became 
stereotyped in the hands of successive great military leaders, 
till in 1603 Lyfyasu Tokugawa became shogun and established 
the Tokugawa dynasty in power. The shogunate from that time 
till 1867 exercised the de facto sovereignty in Japan, though in 
theory subordinate to the mikado. The revolution of 1867 
swept away and abolished the shogunate and restored the 
mikado’s supreme authority. 

The term “ Tycoon,’’ which was commonly used by foreigners 
in the 19th century, is merely a synonym for shogun, being the 
English rendering of the Japanese taiko or taikun, “ great lord.” 

SHOLAPUB, a city and district of British India, in the Central 
division of Bombay, The city b 164 m. S.E. from Poona by 
rail. Municipal area, about 8 sq. m.; pop. (1991) 75,s88, 
Since 1877 it has ceased to be a military cantonment. Its great 
fort, of Mahommedan construction, dates from the 14th to 17th 
centuries. The large baiaar is divided into seven sections, one 
of which is used on each day of the week. There are two 
municipal gardens, with fine tanks and temples. It b an import¬ 
ant centre of trade, with three cotton milb. 

The District of Sholapur has an area of 4541 sq. m. Except 
in Karmak and Bars! subdivisions, in the north and east, where 
there b a good deal of hilly ground, the dbtrict is generally flat 
or undulating; but it b bare of vegetation, and presents every¬ 
where a bl^ treeless appearance. The chief riven are ^ 


Bhima and its tribub^es—the Man, the Nlta and tin Sina— 
all flowing ftiwards die'south-east. Lying in a tract of uncertain 
rainfall, Sholapur is peculiarly liable to sewns of scarcity; 
Biuch, however, 1^ been done by the open% of canals aiid 
tanks, such as the Ekruk and Ashti tanks, to secure a better 
water-supply, the Ekruk tank near Sholapuncity b the second 
iaigest imi^tion work in the Deccan. In 1901 the population 
was 7*0,977, showing a decrease of 4% in the detade.The 
principal crops are millet, puke, oil seeds and cotton. "Itere 
are manufactures of silk and cotton cloth, and blankets. The 
chief trading mart b Barsi. Pandharpur b a popular place of 
pilgrimage. The Gi^t Indian Peninsula railway runs through 
the dbtrict, with a junction for the Southern Mahratta railway, 
and another junction for the Barsi lightrailway, recently extended 
to Pandhupur. 

Sholapur passed from the Bahmani to the Bijapur kings and 
from them to the Mahrattas. In 1818, on the fall of the peshwa, 
it was ceded to the British, when it formed part of the Poona 
collectorate, but in 1838 it was made a separate district 

SHOOTING, as a British field sport, may be said to have 
existed for at least two hundred years, though ft b only withfti 
the last half century that it has attained its present importance. 
In many parts of Great Britain the importance hf the sporting 
rights of an estate now more than counterbalance its agricultural 
value, while enormous sums are annually devoted to the artificial 
production of game. Taking all contingent expenses into con¬ 
sideration, the average cost of every head of game killed may be 
taken as not less than three shillings. A hand-reared pheasant 
can scarcely be brought to the gun for less than seven to eight 
shillings; and these birds in particular—and partridges and wild 
duck to a lesser, but steadily increasing, extent—are reared in 
tens of thousands every year. So far, the grouse alone among 
recognized British game-birds has defied all attempts at artificial 
production, but it is probable that in course of time thb will 
also yield to the modem taste for big bags. 

The enormous head of game now preserved, and the corre¬ 
spondent development of the art of gunmaking, has to a great 
extent revolutionized the sport of shooting, the modem tendency 
being ail in favour of " driving,” i.e. bringing the game to the 
sportsman, instead of the sportsman to the game. 'While this 
has undoubtedly raised the standard of marksmanship, it fins 
equally deteriorated the exercise of such minor woodcraft as b 
required for small game shooting under present conditions. 

In this article it is only possible to touch on the various forms 
of die sport of shooting most in vogue. First must be pla&d 
grouse-shooting, admittedly the finest form of sport 
with the gun obtainable in the British Islands. It SaoSiIir. 
is customary to speak of this as though it were‘merely 
confined to Scotland, but grouse are found in every English 
county north of the Trent, as well as in Shropshire, Wales 
and Ireland) while in a good season as many are probably killed 
in Yorkshire alone as in any two Scotch counties put t^ether. 
Practically all English grouse are killed by driving, the practice 
of which is fast extending to Scotland. On the undulating 
English and Lowland moors this has undoubtedly resulted in 
largely increasing the stock of grouse, but it is questionable 
whether it has been equally successful on the more rugged hills 
of the Highlands. Save in a few specially favoured localities, 
such as the Moy Hall moors in Inverness-shire, grouse-driving in 
Scotland has by no means produced the marvellous results 
achieved on the English moors, while far too many lessees of 
Scottish shootings resort to the suicidal policy of only driving 
their birds when the latter have become too wild to lie to dogs. 

In laying out a moor for driving care should be taken to avoid 
placing a row of butts against a sky line; where possible these 
should be placed in a depression of the ground, whidi not only 
serves to conceal them from the birds, but also ensures hightf 
and more difficult shots. For these reasons, on very flat stretches 
of ground the butts are sometimes excavated after the manner 
of a rifle pit with a low parapet, but in the writer’s experience 
these ore not to be spedally rec^mended. It is in all cases 
advisaUe to refrain from plamng dine of butts on very stonj- or 
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rocky ground, tnrnig w uie yvaaiuun-j ol an accident fa-om 
glancing or d^ected ahot-pellets. Much if the succeSl of a day’s 
grouse-driving d^nds on the manner in which the drivers are 
handled, and esjlkially on the “ flankers,” Vjhose business it i^ 
to turn in such birds as show a tendency to neak away from 
the butts. • 

A few simple rules for the guidance of the shooter may be 
mentioned in connexion with grouse-driving. He should remain 
moti&nless in his butt, without attempting to conceal himself 
by crouching, until the moment arrives for him to throw up his 
gun, when he should refrain from dwelling on his bird, or reserving 
his fire until it is close upon him—^the latter a very common 
error among beginners. An excellent method of determining 
the range at wliich to open fire is to mark some conspicuous 
object, a tuft of heather or a stone, about 40 yds. in front of one’s 
butt, before the commencement of a drive. Above all the 
shooter should concentrate his attention only on birds coming 
at him, and not concern himself with those that have passed his 
butt: in nine cpjs out of ten by the time he has turned to fire 
they will be 60 or 70 yds. away, and the only result of his shot 
will be to wounds but not kill; apart from the cruelty of such a 
proceeding, it should be remembered that these “ pricked ” 
birds are a fruitful source of grouse disease. A good retriever 
is essential to enjoyment in grouse-driving, where only a limited 
time is available for picking up dead birds. The modern fashion 
is in favour of spaniels for this work, but a large wavy-coated 
retriever is usually preferable, as being less likely to tire or 
“ potter.” It is customaiy on some moors to burn the heather 
round the butts with a view to facilitating the recovery of dead 
birds, but this has also the disadvantage of rendering the butts 
more conspicuous to the grouse, which soon come to know the 
dangerous zone. In August grouse can be driven without much 
difficulty, but later in the season, and especially in a high wind, 
pack after pack will go straight back over the beaters’ heads 
sooner than face the guns. Enormous bags of driven grouse 
are occasionally made on the Yorkshire and Durham moors; 
over 1300 brace have been killed in a single day at Broomhead 
near Sheffield, and there are several other well-known moors 
where, in a good season, 1000 brace ore obtainable in a 
day’s shooting. Grouse driving is believed to have been first 
practised in a very mollified form on the English moors as early 
os 1805, but its usage did not become general until fifty or sbety 
years later. 

Grouse-shooting over dogs, though lacking the excitement 
of ttrouse-driving, and not requiring the same high standard of 
skill in shooting, is none the less incomparably the higher form 
of sport. Owing to the almost universal wildness of tdl modern 
game-birds, its gtneral practice is now almost entirely confined 
to the Highlands, where, especially on the western seaboard, 
grouse will lie to dogs practic^y throughout the season. Except 
on very ill-watered moors, where they suffer more than other 
breeds of dogs from thirst, large big-boned setters ate preferable 
to pointers for grouse-shooting, as the latter ore more easily 
affected by cold and damp, and in the writer’s experience are 
more easily fatigued. Core should of course be taken'always to 
work one’s dogs up wind when possible, and in hot, still weather 
to beat the higher ground thoroughly, with a view to killing 
down the old cocks and barren hens which resort there. In 
stormy weather grouse naturally seek the lower slopes of the 
moors. 

Partridge-shooting over dogs is a most delightful form of sport, 
popularly supposed to be extinct nowadays, but there are happily 
many parts of England where it is still practised in 
suitable localil^s. None the less, modem agricultural 
conditions do not lend themselves to the use of dogs 
in partridge-shooting, and the most gener^ custom is to drive 
the birds ^ the pastures and stubbles into the root crops where 
they can be walked up in line, a rather uninteresting method of 
shooting. Core should of course be taken always to walk across 
the drills; and where birds are wild, and time does not press, 
^ it will occasionally be found advantageous to work a field in 
a series of gradually diminishing circles. Much valuable time 


is often'wasted in partridge-shooting in the search for dead and 
wounded birds; this can be obviated to a Jarge extent by 
observing tl» golden rule that as soon as a bird is down ^ line 
should halt, and the dogs, whose business it is to retrieve the game, 
be allowed to do so, unassisted—or ftiore correctly unhampef^. 
If the bird carmot be found within reasonable time, the line 
should proceed, leaving a keeper and a steady d(% behind to 
search fex it. Where game is plentiful it is ^ways advisable 
to employ one man with a conple of retrievers for the sole 
purpose of remaining behind the fine to retrieve lost or running 
birds. As with all game, the modem tendency is to drive 
partridges; a form of shooting that of all others exacts the 
highest test of skill, not only on the part of the shooter, but also 
of the keeper who organizes the proceedings. To these require¬ 
ments must be added a suitable tract of country for the purpose, 
and a large head of game; given all these essentials, partridge- 
drivi^ is a delightful amusement; without them it is usually 
a fruitless and wearisome undertaking. 

In driving, the birds should be gradually and quietly collected 
into one large root-field, and sent from this over the guns, who 
should, when possible, always be placed in a grass-field where 
dead or wounded birds are more easily retrieved. Another field 
of roots should be at a convenient distance behind the guns for 
the purpose of gathering the birds, which, unless the wind be 
specially unfavourable, can then be brought back over them in 
a return drive. Long drives are not advisable; the more 
partridges can be kept on the wing, and the coveys broken up, 
the better. Where partridge-driving is carried on on a large 
scale, it is a good plan to supplement such hedge-rows as are 
convenient for the purpose by narrow belts of coniferous trees. 
These, if wired in to prevent disturbance by foxes, dogs, &c., 
not only provide admirable nesting-ground for winged-game, 
but afford better concealment for the guns, and cause the 
partridges to offer higher and more attractive shots. In shooting 
driven partridges, the sportsman should stand as far as practic¬ 
able away from the fence, and concentrate his attention on the 
bird which first tops it. A driven grouse or rocketing pheasant 
will fly straight towards the shooter without swerving when he 
raises his gun, but not so the partridge, which can twist in the 
air almost like a snipe ; it is this peculiarity, coupled with their 
startling scream, that proves so disconcerting to the young 
sportsman. Especial care should always be taken that the guns 
stand in a perfectly straight line within sight of one another: 
neglect of this precaution has often led to serious accidents. 

Frequent change of blood is beneficial on estates where a 
large head of partridges is preserved, and it is advisable to kill off 
superflous cock-birds before the commencement of the breeding- 
season, though when partridges are reared artificially a better 
plan is to catch them alive, and use them as foster-mothers, 
a duty they perform admirably. 

The pheasant, once one of the rarest British game-birds, has 
now, thanks to artificial production, become almost the com¬ 
monest, and to shoot it over dogs among the hedge¬ 
rows in October, as was formerly the practice, would ^Sooting' 
be a manifest absurdity. Under modern conditions 
it can only be dealt with satisfactorily as a “ rocketer,” i.e. 
a bird flying high and fast towards the shooter. As such, the 
pheasant has no superior, provided only it fly high and fast 
enough, but otherwise it is a rather uninteresting spOrting-bird 
which invariably elects to seek safety by running rather than 
flight. Like the modem pheasant itself, the rocketer is a more 
or less artificial aeation, and considerable organization is 
necessary to produce it in perfection. It is only of late years 
that keepers have recoptized that sportsmen place little value 
on the mere magnitude of a day’s bag, as compared to the 
difficult or “ pretty ” shots they may obtain. Much, therefore, 
depends on ^ man^ement of covert-shooting, the handling 
of the beaters, the disposition of the “ stops,” and the pains 
taken to ensure high-flying pheasants, or the reverse. When 
the configuration of the coverts permits of it, pheasants should 
always be driven down-hill to the guns; on flat ground the latter 
should stand at such a distance from the covert-side as to permit 
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the birds to rise high, rad get well on the wing. This is some- 
tunes attained hy cutting away the undergro^^ at the end of 
the covert where it is purposed to flush the birds, but this is 
also liable to m^e them bi;^ bade over the beaters. Where 
pheasants exist in large.quratities, “ false coverts ” of spruce ot 
nr loppings should always be placed at the flushing-point; the 
birds should be collected as quietly as possible in these, and then 
sent forward over the guns in small quantities at a time. 

Of other recognized British game-birds—as distinct from 
wildfowl—it is only necessary to dwell on the most beautiful of 
lUaek- These, though far more widely 

gmm*' diSuKd than the red grouse,are not nearly so numerous. 

This is possibly due to altered agricultural conditions, 
the laying to pasture of much of the arable land which formerly 
frilled the Lowland moors, rad the consequent surface-drainage 
which is responsible for the destruction of many young birds; 
but the chief cause lies in the wholly inefficient close-time 
afforded, which should be extended by at least a month. Black- 
game- and grouse-shooting differ in no way in their methods, 
though the former are far more difficult birds to handle by 
driving, while really fascinating sport can be obtained by stalking 
the old cocks with a miniature rifle. 

Ptarmigan arc practically confined to the summits of the 
higher Scottish hills, which are usually reserved for deer-forests, 
PUrmi. offer no opportunity for sport with the 

’ shot-gun. In mild still weather they give but poor 
^ort, running persistently in front of the dogs, or 
sitting until they can almost be knocked down with a stick, but on 
stormy days they rise wild, and afford splendid sport, especially 
in conjunction with the wild and romantic, scenery in which they 
arc found. They are of course inv’ariably shot over d(^s. 

CapercaUy, once extinct in Great Britain, were reintroduced 
into .Scotland about 1835, and now exist in tolerable numbers, 
_ chiefly in Perthshire. Being a forest-haunting bird, 
cutty.' ^te usually driven to the guns like pheasants, but 

apart from their rarity and size, they are not held in 
great favour as sporting birds, while owing to the great damage 
they do to young coniferous trees, they are not encouraged to 
multiply on estates where there is a large acreage of growing 
plantations. Capcrcally are very courageous birds, and the 
writer has seen a winged cock attack and hold at bay a dog sent 
to retrieve it. 

Snipe and woodcock, though properly wild-fowl, are usually 
regarded as belonging to the category of game-birds. Though 
sntpe. full-snipe and the woodcock breed to a limited 

extent in the British Isles, they may more correctly 
be depibed as autumn and winter migrants to them. The 
varieties then to be shot are the full-snipe, the jack-snipe and 
the great or solitary snipe ; but the latter is exceedingly rarely 
met with, and the jack-snipe is becoming scarcer every year. 
Neither of these latter varieties breeds in the United Kingdom. 
Snipe are exceedingly erratic in their movements, which are 
largely influenced by the weather; like the woodcock they arc 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. They haunt moist, or marshy 
localities, and the finest snipe shooting in the British islands is 
to be found on the Irish bogs. In hard frosts they should be 
sought near running water. As a general rule a dog is not used 
to find snipe, but where this may be considered necessary, a 
well broken Irish water-spaniel is to be recommended. These 
are the most intelligent of dogs, can be trained to point and 
retrieve as weU, and are capable of standing wet rad cold with 
impunity. It is a generally accepted axiom that snipe should be 
vmlked up, down wind, since they offer an easier mark when 
rising arainst it, but in the writer’s experience this is more than 
counterbalanced ^ the fact that snipe, which are particularly 
susceptible to noise, lie far better when approached up wind. 
To kill snipe well is the most difficult knack in shooting, and 
one to which few men, however good shots t^ may be at other 
forms of ^ime, rarely attain. 

Woodcock are rarer birds than snipe, and even more erratic 
in their movements. Large quantities of them usually arrive 
in England with the first November combination of an easterly 
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gale and* I full moqp, out tnejr cannot' be depended on 
to stay more than a few hours in the locality wlmre they 
^^t. In Ireland, however, they are far more ronstant 
<n theif habits, a^ it is here that the largestfaags of 
woodcock are made in the United Kingdom. Thou(^ woodcock 
are properiy forest, or covert-hasmting birdt, in many parts of 
Ireland and the Western Highlands' of SeoUaiui they frequent 
the open bogs arid moors, where they are shot over pointfra or 
setters. Otterwise no pmicular rules can be laid down for 
toeir pursuit, beyond the fact that they are very conservative 
in their choice of a haunt, and that year after year cock may 
be found in the same spot. Woodcock are usually esteemed 
difficult birds to ^oot, but more are missed from over-eagerness 
on the part of the shooter than from the difficulty of the shot 
th^ present. Still in thick covert they undoubtedly require a 
quick hand and eye acting in unison, to kill them neatly. 

Of quadrupeds or ground-gime, only three varieties, the 
roe-deer, the hare and the rabbit, are preserved for sport with 
the shot-gun in the United Kingdom. Thu first- _ ’ 

named, though found in a few widely distant districts "**'”*'• 
in England lurf Ireland, is chiefly associatdfi with ScotUbd 
so far as shooting is concerned. It is essentially a forest-loving 
ammal, rad is usually killed by drivii^ it up to a line of guns, 
when, if close enough, it will drop to an ordinary charge of 
No. 5 shot; but a heavy load of B.B. or No. i is a far preferable, 
rad nnwe merciful, gauge to use. Roe-deer are not easy animals 
to move in a direction in which they suspect danger, rad the 
more quietly a drive is conducted, the greater the chance of 
suc^ss. A few men walking carelessly through a wood, i.e. 
as if beating were not their object, will drive roe, and especially 
the cunning old bucks, with far greater certainty than an array 
of .shouting, stick-rapping beaters. 

Far finer sport, however, in every sense of the expression, 
can be obtained by stalking roe-bucks during the summer 
months with a small-bore rifle, canying a hollow-nosed, and 
not a solid bullet. The most suitable opportunity for this is at 
sunrise or sunset, when the roe will be found feeding in the more 
open spaces in the woods. The same animals will nearly always 
be found in the same locality, but they are exceedingly wary 
creatures, and the old bucks are quite as difficult fo stalk as a 
red-deer stag. • 

The hare no longer exists in the same quantities as formerly ; 
indeed in many parts of Great Britain it is practically extinct, 
the result of the Ground Game Act of 1881. No 
special methods are employed for shooting hares, nor 
is any great skill requisite for doing so, but spentsmen should 
always bear in mind that unless hit in the head or heart hares 
are not easily killed dead, rad should, therefore, refrain from 
firing long shots at them, especially when they do not offer a 
broadside shot. 

It is to be presumed that the Ground Game Act was specially 
directed—and with reason—against rabbits more than hares, 
but the former show little or no evidence of being „ ^ 
affected by it. Yet from every point of view, except ** **’ 
per^ps that of shooting, they are far less v^uable, and more 
noxious, animals, which ravage alike the young plantations of the 
landlord and the crops of the tenant farmer. Where they are 
preserved in large numbers, the most usual method of shooting 
them is to ferret them out of the burrows as short a time as 
possible before the day fixed for shooting, rad then fill in the 
mouths of the holes with well beaten soil, which should also be 
drenched with paraffin or tar to deter the rabbits from digging 
their way in again. If this be carefully done, and plenty of 
covert—coarse gt^, bracken or gors*—be available, m fine dry 
weather the rabbits will lie out for two or three nights, but in 
the event of heavy rain or especially snow, nothing will prevent 
them going to ground again. Where natural covert is scarce, 
it can be supplemented 1^ strewing brushwood and fir-loppings 
under whidi rabbits will readily shelter. In beating for rabbits, 
the beaters should not merely tap with their sticks, but should 
thrust them into the clumps of mass and underwood; otherwise,, 
many rabbits will be passkl 01%, When rabbits are driven up 
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to a line of guns ^ covert, the latter-rif no win^ game is 
expected—should stand just inside the edge of the wood, with 
their backs to tlu beaten, and taJ% the rabbits after they have 
passed. This not only induces the rabbits ti^face the open, but 
precludes the pMssil^ty of an accident to the beaters. CtipiUi 
sport con be enjo^ in the sunmier evenings by stalking rabbits 
with a pea-rifle m a suitable locality, i.e. where no danger to 
hun^ bein^ or live-stock can be caused by a stray or deflected 
bullet. A disused quarry or sand pit is an ideal place for such 
sport. 

One branch of shooting remains to be touched on, namely, 
wild-fowling, which again must be classed under two totally 
distinct headings, shore or flight shooting, and shooting 
afloat with a swivel punt gun. In flight shooting, the 
sportsman stations himseU at a point over which the 
birds will probably pass at sundown or daybreak in their passage 
from or to the sea, when going to or leaving their inland 
feeding places. Success in flight-shooting must, therefore, depend 
vAy lively on/diance or luck, but given a fair proportion of the 
latter, it is a toe, wild sport. One essential requirement b a 
vAIl-trained and thoroughly intelligent dog, and here again no 
better can be selected than an IriA water-spaniel. No special 
rules of guidance can be laid down for shore-shooting; the 
dbtricts are unhappily few and far Ijetween where even n 
moderate bag of edible wild-fowl can be made nowadays, and 
experience alone can give that knowledge of their habits which 
is essential to success. Wild stormy weather which drives the 
birds off the sea b the best for shore-shooting. 

Punt-gunning or wild-fowling afloat is a sport confined to an 
exceedingly small number of people, professional or amateur, 
and is as distinct from ordinary inland shooting as deer-stalking 
from pigeon-shooting. It may be briefly described as the art 
of shooting wild-fowl on the sea, or in estuaries of rivers, from a 
flat-bottomed punt carrying a heavy, fixed gun, weighing 
anything from 7o-i7olb, the muzzle of wWch rests in a revolving 
crutch in the bow of the boat, and firing a charge of i-j !b of 
shot. A punt may be cither single- or double-handed, i.e. to 
contain one or two people, and it is perhaps unnecessary to add 
the fowl are shot sitting, or just as they rise from the water. 
It is a sport that contains a considerable element of danger, 
and requires great powers of endurance and a strong constitution 
no less than good nerves, and it has been rightly termed a science 
in itself, only to be learnt by a patient apprenticeship under on 
experienced teacher. 

The art of shooting cannot be learnt theoretically, and can 
only be acquired by experience and practice. The beginner 
Tktmrttd sho'dd, ^however, from the first seek to avoid an ugly 
tkottiBt- which, once developed, is very difficult 

to get rid of, and should bear in mind that, in firing at 
a moving object, his purpose should be not to place hb ch^e 
of shot where such object is at the moment he pulls the trigger, 
but where it will be by the time the shot reaches it; in other 
words the game should run or fly into the circle of pellets. Nor 
should he seek to effect thb by dwelling, on hb game with hb 
gun at hb shoulde^—a practice not only clumsy but exceedingly 
dangerous—but by firing at an imaginary point in front of it. 
Pratoce alone con teach the knack of doing this properly; to 
some men it seems a natural gift, while others do not acquire it 
in a life-time. A sound digestion is the surest aid to successful 
shooting, for unless the nervous system be in perfect tune, brain, 
eye and hand cannot act in that spontaneous sympathy necessary 
to quick and pretty marksmanship. 

None the less a good deal depends on the gun, as well as the 
man who uses h, and in choosing a fowling-piece it will be found 
an advantage, no less than an ultimate economy, for the young 
shooter to place himself in the hands of a London gunmaker of 
repute, and pay a good price for a good article. A 12-bore b 
tto generally accepted gauge for modem shot guns, and this 
should weigh from 6)-6}ib. Of late years it b gttoually becom¬ 
ing customary to reduce the length of the burels from 30 to 
28 in., a most decided improvement, as without diminishing the 
killing-power of the gun it improves its balance, and so lessens 


the probability of shooting under game, a very common fault 
among sportsmen. Excessive choking b to. be deprecated; 
a pattern of 140 for the right and of 160 for (be left barrel will 
be found amply sufficient, and a load of 40-42 grains of ni1|p- 
powder with 1 or li oz. No. 54 untiled shot will meet all 
ordinary requirements of the shooting field. A thoroughly 
good hammeriess ejector gun can be obtained from a first-dass 
London gunmaker for 35-45 gumeas, and a pan for £75 to £100, 
but these prices are capable of considerable modification or the 
reverse. Single-trigger guns are the latest fashion, but no special 
advantage can be claimed for them. 

The bibliography of shooting is very extensive, but the following 
works may m citra as standard ones on the subject: The “ Ba<f 
minton Library " SkooHtK — HitUs to Young Siooters, by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey; " The Fur and Feather ’’ series of publications; 
Tm Gun and its Developments, by Greener; and for wild-fowling, 
Colonel Hawker's ever^een Instructions to Young Sportsmen; T&- 
Art of Witdtowling, by Abel Ch^man; The Fowler in Ireland, by 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey; and The Wildfowler, by Folkard. 

Big Game. 

The pursuit of large game, whether for food or sport, has 
ever exercised the greatest fascination for mankind, and with 
the rapid opening up of vast continents hitherto unexplored, 
and the introduction of breech-loading rifles, it has assumed 
an importance within the last few decades that bids fair to 
render it a thing of tlie past before the end of the current century. 
The present generation has seen the bison, which formerly 
roamed the American prairies in countless millions, wiped off 
the face of creation; the veldt of Southern Africa, which teemed 
in equal proportions with big game of every description, has 
liecome a pastoral country, where a few of the commoner varieties 
of antelope are suffered to exist under much the same conditions 
as the serai-wild deer of the Scottish Highlands; and even the 
jungles of Hindustan, save where jealously preserved by native 
potentates, show signs of exhaustion as regards the larger 
fauna. True, wherever the white man holds sway, the danger 
of extinction has been recognized ; close-times have been 
instituted; reserves set apart wherem the animals may breed 
unmolested, and the number of each species that may be killed, 
restricted; but it is doubtful whether these laws, wholesome and 
well-intentioned as they are, can do more than retard the ultimate 
de.struction of big game outside such reserves as the Yellowstone 
Park in North America. Within the pale of this no rifle is ever 
fired, and the game has prospered correspondingly, but once let 
a single head of it wander outside the restricted area, and its 
doom is sealed. Moreover, there are still vast tracts in Africa, 
and to a limited extent in other parts of the globe, where big 
game forms the staple meat supply of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
who, in addition, are no longer dependent on their primitive 
weapons of the chase, but are equipped with more or less efficient 
firearms. Great regions are however still to be found, of which 
sportsmen have as yet barely touched the fringe. The dense 
forests of Western Africa are practically unexplored, much less 
shot out, and Central and Eastern Asia, the Dutch East Indies, 
and Borneo and Sumatra, offer an almost virgin field for sport 
with big game. Save for the Barren Grounds of the Arctic 
regions and some parts of the extreme north-west—though 
Alaska now enjoys particularly stringent game laws—the North 
American continent is fast becoming denuded of big game; but 
in Europe, within a week’s journey of London, the mountains 
of the Caucasus and the forests at their feet are only known to a 
handful of intrepid explorers. It will thus be seen ffiat although 
good trophies, whether of hide or horn, are yearly becoming 
scarcer, fair sport is yet obtainable in those parts of the world 
where big game is indigenous, though the days are long past 
when a sportsman could shoot at his own discretion over the 
whole of Africa or North America, or when the globe-trotter 
visiting India could count on big game shooting os forming part 
of his programme. 

Indeed, in view of the increased, and increasing, f^lities for 
world travel, and the prevalent fashion for sport, it is probable 
that in course of time big game shooting will be universally 
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conducted on modern European lines; i.e. wild animals will be 
wefully preserve by the state and private owners, and where 
the latter do ^ care to exercise the sporting rights they will 
baiiet to the highest bidder„and big game shooting will, as with 
Scottish deer-st^ng, become exclusively a pastime of the 
wealthy or luxurious classes. Already large tracts in the wilder 
F^rts of the Eastern States of America have been acquired by 
rich men, over which Uiey jealously preserve the sporting; 
and with the opening up of railway commuiucation in the south 
of Africa to the Zambezi, and in the north to Khartum, the dawn 
of another century may not improbably see shooting-boxes 
advertised “ to let for the winter months,” dotting the very 
countries where Osweil, or Baker, found a virgin field for their 
rifles within the last few decades. Distasteful as such a state of 
things may seem to the present generation of sportsmen, some¬ 
thing more or less approaching it will inevitably come to pass ; 
and where climatic conditions or inaccessibility forbid its adop¬ 
tion, big game will become extinct at the hands of native races 
or white ‘‘ professional ” hunters. Carpe diem must undoubtedly 
be the motto of the big game shooter of the present day, who 
requires genuine wild sport under the highest possible conditions. 
Even at present it is essential that he should obtain the fullest 
informtion as to the existing game laws in the part of the world 
in wUch he proposes to hunt, the whole of North America and 
practically three-fourths of AJirica being governed by stringent 
regulations respecting the preservation of big game. Every 
state in the North American Union, and in some cases every 
county in a state, has its own close-times and game laws, and 
the same is true of Gmada. Moreover, heavy fees for licences 
to kill big game are now exacted in all parts of the world where 
game laws exist. In the United States the cost of this varies 
very much, the present highest charge being $50 for a “ non¬ 
resident ” sportsman, while in addition in some states he is 
not permitted to hunt unless accompanied with a qualified guide. 
Full information on these points can be obtained gratis on applica¬ 
tion to the Board of Agriculture at Washington, where every 
Msistance is given with the greatest courtc.sy, and which further 
issues admirably compiled pamphlets dealing with the whole 
question of game-preservation. Infringement of the United 
States Game Laws entails exceedingly heavy penalties, amount¬ 
ing in the most extreme ca.se to two years’ imprisonment plus a 
fine of $5000. 

In Canada the highest charge is $100 in Manitoba, while 
in Africa it varies from £50 in the Sudan and British and German 
East Africa to £100 in Bechuanaland. Moreover, it must be 
borne in mind that these fees only permit the killing of a limited 
number of specified animals. Still, excellent as these laws 
undoubtedly are, their value must remain enormously discounted 
as long as the sale of game and skins by aboriginal or professional 
hunters is-permitted; it is they, and not the heavily taxed 
foreign sportsman, who are responsible for the threatened 
extinction of bi^ game. 

So far as Asiatic sport is concerned, British India, save to 
those furnished with credentiab to native potentates or high 
government officials, offers scant opportumty as r^ards big 
game to the itinerant sportsman, who must now wander farther 
afield into Central or North-Eastern Asia, Borneo, Java and the 
wilder parts of Assam or Burma; but the greater portion of the 
first-named locality is only open to persons duly authorized by 
the Russian government. 

Although South America and Australia offer little attraction 
for sport with the rifle, big game of varying species is thus 
indigenous in every part of the world.’ It is obviously impossible 
within our limits to deal at any length with eith« its habits 
or the various methods of hunting it. Brief allusion will be 
made, however, to the chief varieties of it found in the various 
continents, and the necessary equipment for their pursuit. 

Eur(^ contains big game in greater variety and quantity 
than is gei^ally supposed. The last survivors of the aurochs 
or European bison still roam the forests of Lithuania and the 

^ Except ia New Zealand, where red-deer bave^ however^ been 
introduced and afford magnificent sport. 


Cauci^s: elk are found in Scandinavia, Russia and Eastern 
Prussia, and red-deer are common to tiie whole of the continent. 
Of the more Alpine kinds of big game, reindt^ exist 
in Nor#ay; chamais in the mountainous districts of 
Central and Southern Europe; wild sheep in Corsica and Sardinia; 
while a‘few of the European ibex still lingef in the royal pre¬ 
serves pf the Italian Alps. A variety of ibex is fairly plentiful 
in SMin, and wild goats are found in South-Eastern Eufppe. 
Of the carnivora, bears, wolves and lynxes, though not often 
met with, still exist in fair numbers in most of the mountainous 
countries of Europe, though the first-named animal is practically 
the only one affording opportunity for sport with the rifle. 
Gluttons or wolverines are found in Scandinavia and Russia, 
and so-called wild-boar are plentiful in the carefully preserved 
forests of Central Europe. The reason for this continued supply 
of big game is that the whole of the European continent has been 
for centuries under private, communal or state preservation. 
The Caucasus, which though geographically in Europe, can 
hardly with fairness be held to be so as regards sport, further 
contain such purely Asiatic varieties of big game as tigers, 
leopards and tahr, and but for the savage Aaracter of tile 
countrjr and its inhabitants, and the obstacles thrpwn in the way 
of foreign travellers, would probably be far more visited by 
English sportsmen than is at present the case. In civilized 
Europe, Scandinavia, Spain and the Mediterranean islands 
probably offer the best field for the big gome hunter of moderate 
means, though the last named localities still enjoy an unenviable 
reputation for brigandage. 

Among usetul works of reference dealing with big game shooting 
in Europe the following may be cited ; Wild Spain, by Chapman, 
and Wild Norway by the same author ; Flood, Fell and Forest, by Sir 
Henry Pottinger; Savage Svanetia and Sport in the Crimea and 
Caucasus, by Phillips Woolley; Tyrol and the Tyrolese, by Baillie- 
Grohmann; the volumes of the " Badminton Library " dealing with 
tlio subject, and especially Short Stalhs, by E. N. Buxton. 

The physical geo^aphy of so vast a continent as Asia, no less 
than its varying climatic conditions, naturally produce many 
different species of big game, ranging from th» Alpine 
to the ppely tropical. When it is remembered that 
the continent includes the frozen tundras of the Arctic Circle, 
the steaming plains of Hindustan, the treeless wastes of the 
Pamirs Md the dense jungles of Burma, together with the higlfest 
mountains in the world, it will be readily seen how varied must 
be its fauna. Among the carnivora, the tiger and the leopard or 
panther ore found practically throughout Asia, save in the 
extreme north and north-west; while lions, though exceedingly 
rare, still exist in Guzerat and parts of Persia and Mesopotamia. 
The usual methods of tiger-shooting in British Asia are, when the 
game has been located, either to drive it to fhe sportsmen by 
means of natives acting as beaters, or else to force it into the open 
with a long line of elephants, which also serve to carry the 
shooters; the choice of methods.must,of course,depend on local 
conditions. The second practice is not a form of sport within 
the reach of men of moderate means, who, indeed, except as the 
guests of some native potentate, are not likely to have the 
opportunity of indulging in tiger-shooting at all. In localities 
where neither of these methods is feasible, it is usual to tie up a 
live animal as a bait, and sit up over jt during the night in a 
madtdn or platform lashed to the nearest tree; but this is usually 
an_ unsatiMactory and dis^pointing proceeding. In parts of 
Asia other than British poaessions, tigers are found as far apart 
os the shores of the C^ian Sea and the island of Saghalien. 
Europeam recover with difficulty from the bite of a 1%er, since 
blOod-poisoning is the almost inevitable result owing to the 
septic condition of the animal’s teeth asd daws, and a supply of 
antiseptic lint and solution should always form part of the 
tiger-shooter’s equipment. Panthers, though more plentiful 
tigers, are less frequently bagged, as they are exceedingly 
difficult animals to beat out of covert; they are usually killed 
by sitting up over a bait, or by smoking them out of the caves 
they frequently make tiieir homes. A wounded panther has t^ 
reputation of being a more dangerous animal than a tiger. Other ^ 
varietiesaof the felines are tlM'ife^etah, the clouded panther, 
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the lynx, end mostfbeautiful ana rarratoj all, the ougAe or mow 
le(^rd, only found above the snow line. 

Of other carnivora the bears are the most important 
from the sportsfflhn’s point of view. A gre^f variety af thent 
exists, rongiiu from the great Kamchatkan bear to the small 
blue bear of Inibee, but the methods of their pursuit caH for no 
special mention. 

Indian elephant is rather smaller than the Aftican variety, 
and has other well-marked deferences, the chief as regards shoot¬ 
ing being the fact that the cavity at the top of the trunk is not 
protected by the roots of the tusks as in the African elephant, 
thus enabling a frontal shot to reach the brain. This point, one 
at the side of the temple, and another at the back of the ear, are 
most usually selected for their aim by Indian sportsmen, who do 
not favour the shoulder shot so commonly employed in Africa. 

A charging elephant can often be turn^ by a well-planted, 
though not necessarily fatal, bullet, but a really determined 
animal, especially a female with a calf, will not cease its attack 
utftil either it pr the hunter be killed Though elephants will 
usually fly from the report of a rifle, the sound of a human voice 
wfll often make fliem charge. 

Four varieties of rhinoceros, of which two are one-homed, 
and two doublJ-horned, are found in Asia, ranging eastwards 
from Assam through Ilurma and Siam os far as Sumatra. The 
rhinoceros is almost invariably found in heavy grass swamps, 
and can consequently only be hunted by means of elephants. 
It is usually beaten out by means of a long line, but is occasion¬ 
ally tracked to its lair on a single elephant In common with 
many animals of the deer and antelope tribes, the rhinoceros 
always deposits its drojmin^ in the same place, a peculiarity 
which enables native shiWis to locate it with tolerable ease. 
Although a rhinoceros, even when wounded, will rarely charge 
home. It has a peculiarly terrifying effect on tame elephants, 
and specially trustworthy ones are necessary for this sport. 
The Indian rhinoceros differs in many important details from 
the African variety. 

Of bovines, Asia produces the buffalo, three species of the gaur 
—^miscalled the Indian bison—and the yak, the latter a rather 
uninteresting beast of the chase only found on the open ground 
of the Tibetan plateau. Very different is the pursuit of the gaur 
in the dense forests of India and Burma, where it is usually 
stalked on foot; and to track a wounded bull through thick 
jungle affords one of the mojit exciting experiences of big gome 
shooting. Such an animal will almost invariably turn at right 
an^es to its trail, and watch for its pursuer, whom it will charge 
from a distance of perhaps a few yards, even feet. The wild 
buffalo, too, is on exceedingly plucky animal, and will on occasion 
even attack a European—whose smell appears dista.steful to it— 
unmolested, a peculiarity it shares with the tame variety. 

The numerous species of deer and antelope scattered over 
the continent of Asia are usually obtained by stalking, but 
the former being essentially forest-haunting animals, while the 
latter are usually foimd on open ground, the methods of approach¬ 
ing them naturally vary with local conditions. Of deer the best 
known are the sambar, the chital and the swamp deer, but the 
Hangul or Cashmere stag, the Altai wapiti and the Maral or 
Asiatic red-deer afford the finest trophies. Of Asiatic antelope 
the handsomest and commonest variety is probably the blade- 
buck, found practically all over India as for cast as Assam. 

To many sportsmen the most fascinating form of Asiatic big 
game shooting is the pursuit of the many varieties of wild goats 
and sheep, common to the various mountain ranges and bi^h- 
lying plateaus of the continent. While such sport lacks the risk 
of attack from the animal hunted, it exacts remarkable powers 
of endurance and perseverance on the part of the hunter, coupled 
in most coses with the dangers inseparable from Alpine climbing. 
Tliere is scarcely a mountainous or elevated part of Asia whi^ 
does not contain some variety of wild goat or sheep, of which the 
best known are the ibex and markhor of the Himalayas and 
Iffindu Kush among the former, and the Ovis PoU and 0 . Amtmm 
, of Tibet amoi^ the latter. As a general rule all wild goats can 
only be obtamed under conditions which exact the highest 


mountaineering qualities on the part of the stalker, but with 
regard to the sheep of the vast tablelands of High Asia—“ die 
roof of the world -a good deal of work has to* be done on pony 
back, as the rarefied atmosphere of tjjese great altitudes precludes 
much physical exertion. Exception, Iwwever, in this respect 
must be made of the burhel—Ow'j iVdA«ro—which haunts the 
same inaccessible crags as the ibex or markhor. The sportsman 
who essays to bag an Oms Pali, or 0 . Ammon, will probably 
have had ample opportunity of testing his climbing powers on 
the march from India to his shooting-ground. 

Ibex-shooting begins with the melting of the snows on the 
lower slopes, and ends in June, when the flies and the flocks of 
native herdsmen, driven to the Alpine pastures, force the wild 
animals to seek ground absolutely inaccessible to man. “ First 
come first served ” is a recognized rule in Himalayan shooting, 
and once a sportsman has clmmed a nullah, or mountain valley, 
by priority of possession, it is his alone as long as he chooses to 
retain it; consequently the “race for the nullahs” in early 
spring is not the least exciting part of Himalayan big game 
shooting. In addition to ibex, markhor and such animals, the 
season’s bag should also include two varieties of bear, and, with 
extreme go^ fortune, an ounce or snow leopard. 

Like ffie fox in Great Britain, the wild boar is never shot in 
any part of British Asia where it can be hunted on horseback. 

Thanks to the improvements in modem firearms, and particu¬ 
larly to the adaptation of cordite ammunition to sportiiig rifles, 
the battery necessary for Asiatic big game shooting 
has been considerably reduced, both m weight and 
number of weapons required. It is not long since 8-, 
or even 4-bore rifles, weighing respectively i8 and 241b, or at 
least a -577 Express, were considered indispensable for the 
pursuit of the pachyderms and larger bovines, yet nowadays a 
•450 rifle of iilb weight, in conjunction with cordite powder, 
is held amply sufficient for the heaviest or most dangerous game, 
the penetration or expansion of the bullet being regulated by the 
extent of its covering of cupro-nickel or steel. For soft-skinned 
animals, deer and mountain game, a -256 or -303 magazine rifle 
is the most useful weapon, and it may be confidently said that 
the introduction of these and similar small-bore rifles has extended 
the killing zone in stalking by at least 100 yds. For forest or 
jungle shooting a 10- or 12-bore Paradox gun is an admirable 
weapon, capable of use as a rifle against large and dangerous 
animals, or us an ordinary shot gun for small game. A double- 
barrelled rifle is essential for dangerous game, the saving of time, 
short as it is, in merely shifting the finger from one trigger to 
another, being an enormous advantage as compared with the 
action of ejecting and re-loading from a magazine. Finally it 
may be said that a sportsman would be completely equipped for 
big game shooting in Asia, or indeed any part of the world, with 
a battery consisting of a '450 cordite rifle, a 10- or 12-bore Paradox 
gun and a -256 or -303 magazine rifle. 

As regards the rest of his outfit, if he propose to shoot in any 
part of British Asia, he can procure this on the spot, as well, 
and far cheaper, than in England. 

Useful works dealing with big game shooting in Asia ore : 
Baldwin, Large and Small Came of Bengal ; Forsyth, Highlands of 
Central India; Sanderson. Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts 
of India ; Kinloch, Large Game Shooting in Thibet, &c .; MacIntyre, 
Hindu Koh; Stcindale, Natural History ; Demidoif, Sport in Centrid 
Asia ; Ronaldsbay, Sport and Travel 'neath an Eastern Shy; A 
Shooting Trip to Kamchatka : and Fife-Cookson, Tiger-Shooting in 
the Boon and Vlmar. 

The main feature of African big game is the antelopes, which 
exist in great variety; such widely different animals as the noble 
sable antelope and the tiny dik-dik being classed among j^Mea 

them. African gazelles and antelopes may be roughly 
divided into two classes, those found on plains or open ground, 
and those frequenting forest or bush, and the methods of hunting 
them naturally vary with the locality. Still, as a general rule, 
the antelopes of the plains are not only the finer ajjmals, but 
afford more enjoyable sport in the stalk, combined with the 
advantage of a climate free from malaria. There is practically 
no part of Africa where antelopes do not exist in one variety or 
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another, but (Kobably British East Africa or Somaliland offer ^ 
best field for sportsmen. On open ground a good deal of bunting 
can be done on korsebaclc—except in those district where the 
tsetse fly exists—and antelopes are occpionally ridden down, 
bdt a very stout-hearted horse is required to overtake such 
animals as sable antelo{)es, eland or gemsbok. Caution should 
always be exercised in approaching the larger varieties of antelope 
when at bay, whether wounded or not, as some of them, notably 
the roan and sable, and the oryx, are inclined to be very savage, 
and will charge desperately home. It is said that even a lion is 
chary of attacking the oryx, owing to its long rapier-like horns. 

The African carnivora include the lion, leopard, cheetah, 
hyena and other smaller varieties, but it is only necessary to 
deal with the first named, which, where not exterminated or 
driven away by civilization, may be said to be common to the 
whole continent. As with all game, big or small, the conditions 
of lion-shooting vary with the locality; thus, on the open plains 
of Somaliland, lions can be spied from a distance and stalked on 
foot, or even ridden to bay on horseback, while in densely bushed | 
districts, unless chanced on in open ground, the most usual 
method is to sit up at night over a bait or kill, inside a eareba of 
thorn bushes. This method, however, makes aiming with any 
degree of accuracy a matter of difficulty, but a German, Herr 
Schillings, has demonstrated the use of a flashlight in such circum¬ 
stances. Lions frequently lie up or shelter in detached patches 
of scrub, whence they may be driven by a “ bobbery ” pack of 
dogs, or as a last resource the bush may be set on fire, the sports¬ 
man having previously concealed himself down wind. Lions 
when emboldened by hunger will fearlessly attack human beings, 
especially at night, and, like tigers tliat have once develop^ a 
taste for human flesh, become positive scourges of their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Mr F. C. Selous, than whom there are few 
better authorities, considers the lion the most dangerous of all 
African big game, a distinction that otlter writers award to the 
buffalo. 

Of the pachyderms the commonestistherhinoceros (RMcomis), 
usually termed the black rhinoceros to distinguish it from the 
so-called “ white ” variety now almost extinct. Though the 
first-named is by no means so widely distributed as formerly, 
it is still plentiful in Equatorial Africa, and to a lesser extent in 
Somaliland. It bears rather a mixed character for ferocity, but 
most hunters agree that while it will charge with little or no 
provocation, it docs so blindly, and rarely turns to renew the 
attack. This is probably due to its exceedingly poor sense of 
sight, but its sense of smell is correspondingly extraordinarily 
acute, while an additional cause that renders it a difficult beast 
to stalk is the presence of the “ rhinoceros birds ’’ which are its 
almost invariable companions, and which warn it of danger. 
Though so huge an animal, the rhinoceros is easily killed by a 
bullet in front of the base of the ear, or midway along the neck : 
the shoulder shot is only employed when the hunter has stepped 
aside to avoid a charge. The hippopotamus is still plentiful 
throughout most parts of uncivilized Africa. In narrow livers 
where they can be shot from the l»nk, they are easily killed by 
a brain-shot, the best spot to aim at being the base of the ear. 
If the bullet be properly placed the aninjal will sink to the bottom 
of the stream and rise to the surface within a few hours. Hippo¬ 
potami are nocturnal feeders, and can be occasionally .shot at 
night when at a considerable distance from water; but owing to 
the difficulty of placing the bullet accurately, they are apt to 
escape wounded. Hippopotamus shooting does not rank high 
as a sport, but the meat, when young, is excellent, and the huge 
size of the animal enables a hunter to provide a large numto 
of followers with food; this can be the only excuse for killing 
these comparatively harmless animals in any number. 

Elephants still exist in considerable numbers in parts of Africa, 
but, unless more stringent methods of protectimt are afforded, 
their ultimate extermination at the hands of professional ivory- 
hunters, white or coloured, b inevitable. What can be done in 
the directim of preservation is shown in Cape Colony, where 
elephants, which have been rigidly protected for many years, 
now exist in considerable, and increasing, quantity. Elephants 


have an eittraordinarily keen sense of smell, ♦hidt, coupled with 
their habit tf roaming over vast exposes of country, forms their 
chid safeguard against the rdentless persecution to which they 
|ue sulyecL Theyjnray be hunted either on frot or horseback; 
where feasible, the latter is the preferable method, as it not 
only enables the hunter to follow up his quariy with greater ease 
—and when startled, or wounded, elephants will travel enormous 
distances—but in open country gives him a better chatty of 
escape from a charge. The heart, or broadside, diot is usually 
employed. Incredible as it may seem, these enormous creatures 
can be killed by a single pellet of hardened nickel, discharged 
from a ‘$03 rifle. A weapon of heavier calibre is, however, to 
be recommended, and a 1450 rifle, or 10 or 8-bore Paradox gun, 
are most suitable; the closer the hunter can safely get to the 
animal the better. A charging elephant can usuidly, but not 
invariably, be turned by a shot in the chest; to fire at the head 
is useless. 

The buffalo (Bos cafffr), formerly one of the commonest 
of African wild animals, has been practically exterminated "in 
many parts by the plague of rinderpest, but is still plentiful in 
the malarious swamps lietween the mouths of tfie Limpopo aMd 
the Zambezi, and even more so in the Beira district of Portuguese 
East Africa. Like most wild animals, the buffSlo is naturally 
disinclined to take the offensive, but when roused to action, it 
will pursue a hunter with relentless ferocity, and is held by many 
authorities to be the most dangerous of African liig game. TTie 
greatest care should therefore be exercised in following up a 
wounded animal, or in approaching one that is apparently dead, 
for as long as a spark of life lingers in it, it will endeavour to 
destroy its destroyer. A wounded buffalo will nearly always 
make for the nearest thicket, where it will await its pursuer, 
and in such circumstances, it should be left alone for an hour or 
two, when it will probably lie down, and be less active in attack 
owing to its wound having stiffened. A charging buffalo always 
carries its head at such an angle that a frontal shot is useless, 
unless the bullet penetrates through the nose into the throat or 
chest. A -500 or -450 rifle with a solid bullet, or an 8-bore Para¬ 
dox gun is the best weapon for buffalo-shooting. Other varieties 
of the African bovines are the smaller, Abyssinian, the Senegalion, 
and the dwarf, or Congo buffaloes. 

The only other species of African big game calling for sprtial 
mention is the giraffe, which is usually ridden down and killed 
by a raking shot at the root of the tail; but except when required 
for food or specimens, the destruction of this inoffensive animal, 
which offers no trophy of the chase, is to be deprecated. GAat 
numbers are annually destroyed by professional skin hunters, 
and their carcases left to rot. Bears, though little known, 
exist in North-West Africa, and the ubiquitous *ild goat, or ilMX, 
is also found in the north of the continent. A -450 cordite rifle, 
a -303 small bore, and a 10 or 8-bore Paradox gun, is an ample 
battery for African big game shooting. 

Useful books of reference for .African shooting are: Selous, 
A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa', Travel and Adventure in S.E. 
Africa, by the same author; Baker, Wtld Beasts and thnr Ways', 
Swayne, Seventeen Trips through Somaliland ; Powell Cotton, 
Travel and Adventure in the Congo Free Stale, A Sporting Trip to 
Abyssinia', Mellisg, Lion Hunting in Somaliland ; Willoughby, 
East Africa and its Big Game ; Neumann, Elephant Hunting in East 
Equatorial Africa', Hay, Western Barkary: Brydcn, Kloof and 
Karoo Millais, A Breath from the Veldt: Thomson, Through 
Masai-Land: and Theodore Roosevelt, African Game 1 Tails 
{N.Y., 1910). 

Big game in North America has been rapidly disappearing for 
several decades before the advance of civilization armed with 
breech-loading rifles. Among the carnivora, bears and 
pumas are the only species that need»be taken into omartaa. 
account as far as shooting is concerned. Of the former 
three' varieties exist, the grizzly, rarely found east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the brown bear, and the black bear, common to 

■ The Polar bear may be claimed as a fourth species, os it is found 
on the mainland of the ice-bound north, but It can hardly be In¬ 
cluded a* far as big game shooting to concerned. Ametfcan natu¬ 
ralists recognize many sub-vai;^ties of both the grizzly and brown 
bear. 
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practically the whrte of the continent, thowh now rarely killed in 
the Eutem state*. The b^t country for bear* is Alhska, where 
the grizzly grow^ an enormous size, and the Kadiak Island bear 
is probably the Okrgest variety of its genus i^^the worlds except 
perhaps the Yezo bear of Japan. In Alaska, bears are frequently 
shot along the riMir>bank.s, to which they resort in autumn, to 
feed on ^ salmon which then crowd the rivers. Otherwise 
no f^ed rule can be laid down for American bear-shooting; the 
quarry may be hunted with dogs, which “ tree ” the black bear, 
or bring thie grizzly, which is unable to climb, to bay ; it may be 
killed over a bait; it may be spied and stalked, or, most common 
of all, it may be accidentally jumped ” and shot by the hunter. 
The neck or heart is the most vulnerable spot to aim for, but 
bears are veiy tenacious of life, and astonishingly active, despite 
their clumsy appearance. Their eyesight is bad, but their sense 
of smell and hearing very acute. The biggest of grizzlies will 
rarely charge unprovoked, unless it be a female with cubs, but 
when molested or wounded it will push its attack home with the 
greatest temerjjy, and caution should always be exercised in 
approaching a wounded animal, even when apparently dead. 

•Of North Ama’ican Cervidae the finest is the wapiti, invariably 
miscalled elk, once as plentiful as the bison, but now extinct east 
of the Rockies,Vhere, though still fairly abundant, it is found in 
sadly diminished numbers. It is especially common in Van¬ 
couver, but as is almost invariably the case with insular deer, 
the heads are small compared to those of the mainland. Wapiti¬ 
hunting is probably the finest sport in America, not only from 
the mi^;nificent trophy these splendid deer afford, but also on 
account of the beautiful country they frequent in the United 
State*; open rolling ranges of hills interspersed with patches of 
timber. Wapiti are almost invariably killed by stalking during 
the rutting-season, when the big bulls betray themselves by their 
defiant clullenge. The largest deer in the world is the North 
American moose, which, except for a difference in size, is precisely 
the same animal as the elk of Northern and Eastern Europe. 
It is essentially a forest-haunting animal, which in the liiastern 
States and Canada is frequently killed by “ calling,” t.e. imitating 
the call of the cow, and so attracting the rutting bull to witbin 
shot of the hunter. This Ls usually effected by means of a species 
of trumpet’ made of birch-bork, and in this art of “calling” 
both white men and Indians tecome exceedingly skilful. In 
Alaska, where the finest moose are found, they are usually 
stalked or “ still-hunted ” on foot, and to “ still-hunt ” these 
animals in dense timber successfully is a most delicate piece of 
wood craft. Unless struck in a vital part a wounded moose will 
travel enormous distances, but a single shot in the heart, or 
better still, the neck, is usually fatal. A wounded moose can be 
dangerous and sffould be approached with caution. 

The North American caribou, which is practically the same 
animal as the European and Asiatic reindeer, may be divided into 
two varieties: the Barren Ground caribou found in the north, 
and the Woodland caribou, found all over the forests of Canada, 
and in a few localities in the United States. The former is 
probably the only wild animal existing on the American continent 
m practically the same numbers as formerly, while the latter, 
thanks to careful preservation, is still abundant. The Barren 
Ground caribou of the northern regions of North America are 
frequently hunted by white men. They form the staple food of 
the natives of Arctic North America, and huge quantities of 
them are killed during the spring and autumn migration, especi¬ 
ally when swimming lakes or rivers. The woodland caribou is 
easily stalked in fairly open ground, and a bullet in the heart or 
neck will kill the largest bull. Caribou and reindeer are the only 
animals of the Cervidat in which the females have horns as 
well ns the males. The two most widely separated districts of 
Canada, Newfoundland and British Columbia, probably afford 
the best ground for woodland caribou. Other American deer 
are the mule, or black-tailed, and the Virginian, or white-tailed, 
both widely distributed throughout the continent, but the 
latter, which is essentially a denizen of thick forest, is much the 
most difficult beast to s^k. It is occasionally “ hounded " or 
hunted with dogs, which drive it to runways where the hunter has 


previoasiy concealed himself. A smaller variety of the black^l 
is found on the Pacific coast. , 

The prongbuck, invariably, but incorrectly, styled an antelope, 
is a sporting little animal only found on open plains. It was 
formerly exceedingly plentiful, but* is now sadly diminisheiftn 
numbers. It can only be obtained by fair stalking, and the shot 
has almost invariably to be taken at long range. It affords 
excellent sport when coursed with greyhounds. It is the only 
hollow-homed ruminant which annually sheds its horns. 

Now that the bison is extinct as far as shooting is concerned, 
the only bovine of North America is the musk ox of the Arctic 
Circle, but few sportsmen care to undergo the discomforts 
attendant on the pursuit of this animal, which moreover is an 
exceedingly uninteresting beast of sport and offers but a poor 
trophy. The same may be said of the Rocky Mountain goat, 
a curious animal, which zoologically is an antelope, and which, 
though its pursuit exacts great powers of endurance and moun¬ 
taineering ability, is so stupid, or self-confident a creature, that 
practically no science is required to stalk it. Very different is 
the chase of the magnificent big horn or wild sheep, now scarce 
in the United States, but fairly plentiful in the Kootenay district 
of British Columbia, and which, when killed by fair stalking, 
affords a trophy that may be considered the Blue Ribbon of 
American big game shooting. It is occasionally hunted with 
dogs, which hold it at bay until the hunter can get within range, 
or it may be killed by watching the so-called “ licks,” or beds 
of limestone clay, to which these animals are fond of resorting, 
and which they lick or gnaw, presumably as a form of corrective. 
Big horn, varying according to locality, are found as far north 
as the shores of the Bering Sea, and south to Northern Mexico. 
The only other wild animal of North America that needs mention 
is the puma or panther. This is invariably hunted with dogs, 
which “ tree ” it or hold it at bay until the arrival of the hunter, 
while a good pack of staunch hounds will kill it themselves. 
To seek it without the aid of dogs is useless, and it is therefore 
an uninteresting beast of sport. Certain American writers 
have claimed a rather spurious courage for the puma, but the 
general consensus of opinion is that it is a skulking, cowardly 
beast. 

No special battery need be taken to America ; a •303 rifle is 
sufficient for all the big game of the continent, but a -400 or -450 
cordite rifle is probably preferable for dealing with the big 
Alaskan grizzlies. 

Useful works of reference for American shooting are : Roosevelt, 
Hunting Trips 0/ a Ranchman ; Van Dyke, The SMl-Huntsr ; Pike, 
Tht Barren Grounds of Northern Canada ; Grohmann, Camps in the 
Rockies ; Caton, The Antelope and Deer of America ; American Big 
Game Hunting (edited by Roosevelt); Davis, Caribou Shooting in 
Newfoundland; IBuxton, Short Stalks; Whitehead, Camp Fires of 
the Everglades; and the volumes of the " Badminton Library " 
dealing with the subject. 

Although two or three sorts of unimportant deer are found in 
South America, as well as the puma or jaguar, it does 
not call for special mention in respect of big game 
shooting, an extraordinary fact in view of the enormous 
size of the continent. The licst work of reference is Kennedy, 
Sporting Sketches in South America. 

Arctic big gome shooting appeals to such a small class of 
sportsmen, and is so limited in its variety of game, 
that it need not be touched on here. Full information 2 r*M. 
on the subject can be found in the works of Lamont, 

Nansen, and other Arctic explorers. 

vSome of the finest deer stalking in the world can be obtained 
in New Inland, by those able to spare the time for so long a 
journey. 

Big game shooting is not only an exceedingly expensive 
amusement, but one of which the cost has been continually 
increasing, and no expedition of any length outside 
Europe could be enjoyed under an expenditure of from 
£300^500 ; but in view of the enormous difference in tiom. 
local conditions, no less than individual requirements, 
no hard and fist scale can be laid down. East Africa and 
Somaliland are probably the most expensive localities in which 
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to hunt, on account of the numbers of potters, and fbtiowers, 
with which a sp<);rtsntan is oblij^ to encumber himself, while 
British India is relatively the cheapest. South of the Zambezi 
in Africa, it is usual to transport stores and equipment in an ox- 
wi^on, and though the initial cost is heavy, great part of this can 
be recouped by selling the equipment at the end of the trip. No 
matter in what part of Africa it is purposed to hunt, it is advisable 
to biw everything, camp-equipment—Weissman tent, mosquito 
curtains, camp bedstead, table and chair—and all stores from 
EogUlid. These latter should be packed in strong boxes, each 
branded with the nature of its contents, to weigh when full 651b, 
the weight an African porter can conveniently carry. B^ds 
and [Mesents for natives should not be overlooked. In India, on 
the other hand, nearly everything can be procured cheaper wd 
better there than in England, while as regards North America, 
as indeed everywhere, the expense of a shooting tnp varies 
large^ with lot^ity ; the outfit of wagoas, horses and attend¬ 
ants requisite for Wyoming or Montana, being useless in British 
Coluadua, or Alaska, where everything has to be “ packed ” on 
Indian porters. Of Central or Northern Asia it is difficult to 
speak with any degree of accuracy as regards expense j but on 
this important point, no matter in what part of the globe an 
expedition may be planned, information should be sought from 
only tile latest and most reUable authorities. 

The hunter's personal equipment, rifle, clothing, saddlery, &c., 
should be the best procurable. Where a camp bed is not practicable, 
a sloaphm-bag oi three partitions and wat^roof back should be 
taken. Oothhig must la course be adapted to the chmate, but 
flannel must always be worn next the skin, and a cholera belt is a 
necessity. It should be remembered that clothing should err on the 
side of warmth; a chill can be contracted in the tropica just as 
easily as in a temperate clime, and is iar more dangerous in its 
eflects. A small medicme-cheat should form part of the equipment, 
and most medicines can now be obtained in easily portable tabloids. 
Warburg's fever tincture, and quinine, are essential in tropical or 
malarious districts. Cheap rubber-soled shoes, to be thrown away 
when worn out, are excellent for rock work, otherwise no footgear 
can equal a well-made English shooting boot. Good field-glasses 
are preferable to telescopes, on account of their handiness. Now 
that big game shooting has become the “ fashion," and facilities for 
world travel are increasing every year, people are prone to enter 
on the sport with but vague ideas as to its dangers, hardsliips tmd 
responsibilities. Presumably no one not of sound constitution 
would undertake an expedition to, say, Central Africa, or Asia; 
but even granted this necessary qualification, he may be naturally 
unfitted by temperament to deal with the discomforts and draw¬ 
backs inseparable from big game shooting, even under the most 
favourable conditions. He may be able to plant shot after shot on 
the bull's-eye of a stationary iron target, yet tills is a very diflerent 
matter from finding the shoulder of an animal moving through 
surroundings which closely assimilate with its own colouring, or 
from placing his bullet in exactly the right spot to stop the charge 
of an infuriated wild-beast. In such a situation, if eye, hand, or 
nerve fail him, the odds are that the creature will kill him instead 
of Ills killing it, for, as has been truly said, dangerous wild animals 
when wounded, or provoked beyond endurance, will bunt a human 
being as a terrier does a rabbit. In dealing with coloured retainers, 
whether Asiatic or African, the hunter should above all remember 
that he is a white man, and exact implicit obedience and re^>ect, 
l>y combining firmness with scrupulously fair treatment. Again, 
to instance a minor, but none the less important, essential, bow 
many would-be t^-game hunters are there who can trust themselves 
to find their direction by a compass, or steer a course at night by 
the aid of the best-known constellationa ? Yet this is merely one 
of a hundred other requirements necessary to travel in a wild country. 

SHOP, a tenn originally for a booth or stall where goods were 
sold, and in most cases also made, now used chiefly in the sense 
of a room or set of rooms in a building where goods are displayed 
for sale and sold by retail, also the building containing the rooms. 
Another application of the word is to the building or rooms in 
which the making or repairing of articles is carried on, a 
carpenter's shop, a repairing-shop, at engineering works and the 
like. In America, in the siller towns and rural districts the 
“ shop ” is usually styled a “ store ” ([O.F. ester, Late Lat. 
staurum, instaurare, to build, construct, in latw use, to provide 
necessaries). While in America in the larger cities the word 
“ shop ” is iMcoming applied to the retail plaws of sale, in English 
usage “ store ” has in recent years become the reoi^nized form 
for the large retail places for universal supply. 
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nOR^JAMB (d. tstj), mistress of the Efigliah king Edward 
IV., i« said %o have been tlM daaghl;pr of Thomas Wauutead, a 
prosperous London mercer. She was well brought up, and 
giarriedt young to^illiam Shore, a goldsmith, ^e attracted 
the notice of Edward IV., and soon after 1470, leaving her 
husband, she became the king’s mistress. Bdw^ called her 
the merriest of his concubines, and she exercised great influence; 
but, says More, “ never abused it to any man’s hurt, but to mfuiy 
a man’s comfort and relief.” After Edward’s death she was 
mistress to Thomas Grey, marquess of Dorset, son of EHzabeth 
Wqodville by her first husband. She also tuui relations with 
William Eatings, and may perhapK have been the intermediary 
between him and the Woodvilles. At all events she had pwlitic^ 
impmrtance enough to incur the hostility of Richard of Gloucester, 
afterwards King Rich^d III., who accused her of having practised 
sorcery against him in collusion with the queen and Hastings. 
Richard had her put to public penance, but the people pntied her 
for her loveliness and womanly patience; her husband was dead, 
and now m poverty and disgrace she became a prisqner in Londofl. 
There Thomas Lynom, the king’s solicitor, was smitten with 
her, and wished to make her his wife, but was 'apparently dw- 
suaded. Jane Shore survived till 15*7; in her last days she had 
to “ beg a living of many that had begged if she had not been.” 
More, who knew her in old age when she was " lean, withered 
and dried up,” says that in youth she was “ proper and fair, 
nothing in her body that you would have changed, but if you 
would have wished her somewhat higher.” Her greatest charm 
was, however, her pleasant behaviour; for she was “ merry in 
compMiny, ready and quick of answer.” She figured much in 
16th-century literature, notably in the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
and in Thomas Heywood’s Edward IV. The legend which 
connected Jane Shore with Shoreditch is quite baseless; the 
place-name is very much older. 

Bibliocraphy.—M ost of our information as to Jane Shore comes 
from Sir Thomas More's Life of Richard III., edited by ]. R. Lumby 
(Cambridge, 1883), supplemented a little by Edward Hul [Chroniete, 
pp. 363-364). See also H. B. Wheatley's cation of Percy's Reliquea, 
li. 264 (1876-1877), and J. Gairdner's Ltfe and Retfn of Rickard III. 
(Cambridge, 1898). (C. L. K.) 

SHORE, a word meaning (i) the mar^n or edge of land when 
bordering on a large piece of water, whether of an ocean or sea 
or lake, “ bank ” taking its place when applied to the borders on 
either side of a river; for the legal aspect of the “shore,” i.e., 
the spiace bordering on tidal waters between high and low water 
mark, see Foresboke ; (2) a prop of timber, used as a suppdlt, 
tempjorary or permanent, for a building when threatening to fall 
or during reconstruction (see Shoring), and more partcularly 
a timber support placed gainst a ship’s side tfhen building on 
the stocks, or when ready for launching on the slips; the props 
which are the final supports knocked away at'the moment of 
liuinching are called the “ dog-shores,” one of the very numerous 
uses of “ dog ” for mechanical devices of many kinds (see Ship¬ 
building). Both words are to be derived ultimately from the 
same source, viz., the root seen in “ shear,” to cut off; in sense 
(i) the word means a part cut or “ shorn ” off, an edge, and 
appears in M.Eng. as schore, from O.Eng. sceran, to cut, shew; in 
sense (2) it is of Scandinavian origin and is an adaptation of 
the Nor. skora, a piece of timber cut off to serve as a prop or 
support 

SHOREDITCH, an eastern metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N.W. by Islington, N.E. by Hackney, E. by 
Bethnal Green and Stepney, S. by the City of London, and 
W. by Finsbury. Pop. (1901), 118,637. It is a poor and crowded 
district extending east and west of Kii^sland Road, and has a 
large artisan population. Chain-making, cabinet work, and othw 
industries are carried on. An old form of the name is Soersdiich, 
and the or%in is lost, though ewly tradition connects it with 
Jane Shore, mistress of Edward IV. The parliamentary borough 
of Shoreditch includes the Hoxton and Haggerston divisions, 
each returning one member. In Hoxton is the Shoreditch 
tedmical institute. The borough council consists of a mayor, 
7 aldermq) and 42 councillors. AMw, 657 *6 Acres. 
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SHOBKRAM, »«teaport in the Lewes parjiamentai^ division 
of Sufiex, ^iglwid, near the mouth of the river Adbr, 6 m. W. 
of Brighton on the Lojdon, Brighton & South Coast railway. 
Pop. of urban dlfctrict of New Shoreham (1901), 3837- TJe towfl 
is sometimes known as New Shoreham, in distinction from the 
village of Old Sh^eham, a mile up the river, which svas the 
former port The church of St Mary the Virgin lacks almost the 
entire nave, but the remainder shows fine work ranging from 
Nonmui to Early English. Of no less interest is the church of 
St Nicholas, Old Shoreham, a cruciform Norman structure 
retaining some remarkable early woodwork. There are public 
gardens containing a museum and theatre. The trade of the 
small port is chiefly m coal, com and timber. Shipbuilding is 
also carried on. The import^t public boys’ school of St Nicholas, 
Lancing, near Shoreham, is part of a wide scheme which within 
Sussex includes the middle-class school at Hurstpierpoint, that 
for sons of tradesmen, &c., at St Saviour’s, Ardingly, and the girls’ 
school of St Michael's, Bognor. The scheme was originated by 
the Rev. N. Woodward in 1849. 

It seems pro!)able that soon after the Conquest the increasing 
prosperity of New Shoreham (Soresham, Sorham, Schorham) 
resulted an the decay of Old Shoreham, and that the borough 
grew up withiif the former. Shoreham owed its early importance 
to the natural harbour formed by the river Adur. In the time 
of the Confessor it was held by Azor of the king, but in 1066 was 
among the lands granted to William de Braose. From here 
Charles II. escaped to F&amp after the battle of Worcester, 1651. 
It became a port of great consequence in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, but in the 15th and following centuries was much 
reduced, doubtless owing to the encroachment of the sea. The 
port revived during the reign of George III., when acts were 
passed for securing and improving the harbour. Shoreham was 
called a borough in 1236. In 1308 there was a mayor, and the 
“ mayor and bailiffs of Shoreham ” are mentioned in a Close Roll 
of 1346, but no charter of incorporation is known. The town 
adopt^ the Local Government Act of 1S58 in 1866. It returned 
two members to jjarliament from 1295 until it was disfranchised 
in 1885. In the reign of Edward I., William de Braose held at 
Shoreham by prescriptive right weekly markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, and a two-days’ fair at the Exaltation of the 
Uely Cross. In 1792 the market-day was Saturday and a fair 
was held on the 25th of July, but these are not now held. Ship¬ 
building has always been the chief industry, and was largely 
carried on in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

SHORING (from “ shore,” a prop), an operation connected 
with building. It is often necessary before actual building is 
begun to support adjMning premises while the work of excavating 
for undergrou>id> apartments is being carried out. The art of 
shoring comprises &e temporary support of buildings, and may 
become necessary because of the failure or settlement of some 
portion of the structure or for the purpose of upholding the upper 
portion while alterations are being made in the bwer. There are 
several different forms of shoring, each adapted to suit peculiar 
circumstances. Much of the shoring for ordinary cases is done 
with heavy, roughly sawn timbers strongly braced together, 
but for especially heavy work steel members may be introduced 
and prove of great value. There is the trouble in connexion with 
their use, however, that connexions between steel members are 
not made with the same facility as between pieces of timber. 

The form of shore in most general use is that known as the 
raking shore. It consists of one or more timbers sloping from 
the face of the structure to be supported and bedded upon the 
ground. As the ground is usually of a more or less yielding 
nature, a stout timber plate termed a sole-piece, of sufficient area 
to withstand being driven into the soil, is placed to receive the 
base of the raking timber or timbers. A wall-plate, with the 
object of increasing the area of support, is fixed to the face of the 
waU by means of hooks driven mto the wall. Where space is 
available an angle of 60° is the best to adopt for the main shore, 
the auxiliary members ranging in their slope from 45° to 75°. 
In many cases, especially in towns, the angle of slope b governed 
by outside influences such as the width of the footway. Riddng 


shores are erected in “ systems ” of two or more members placed 
in die same vertical plane at right angles to the face of the widl. 
The different members rise fan wise from the solf-plate to suj^Mrt 
the wall at different points. 

The distance horizontally be¬ 
tween the systems depends on 
the condition of the building 
being propped up, and also 
upon the spacing of its window 
and other openings. The usual 
spacing is 10 ft. or 15 ft. apart, 
but this distance has often to 
be varied according to the posi¬ 
tions of the openings in the 
wall. The application of the 
shores should be carefully made 
and support given only where 
there is a correspondii^ thrust 
inside, such as from a floor or 
roof, as without this the shore 
is liable to act more as a de¬ 
structive agent than a support¬ 
ing one, and cause the w^l to 
cave in at that point, or placed 
against a parapet wtdl it might 
have the effect of pushing it 
over. The members, therefore, 
should be so placed as to meet 
the wall at a point somewhat 
below the floor or roof, so that 
if their length were continued 
they would meet and support the end of the floor or roof 
inside. Perhaps the best idea of the positions and functions of 
the various component parts of a system of raking shores can 
be obtained from a description of the various members, coupled 
with some little study of the illustrations (fig. 1). The names 
of the different timbers are therefore set out here, and against 
each part is given a short description of its use and position. 

Rahing Shore, or Raker.— This is a. piece of timber sloping up from 
the sole-plate to the wall-piece. For a detail drawin^of the con¬ 
nexion between the raker and wall-plate see fig. z. The top and 
longest shore is often formed in two pieces, in which form it can be 
more conveniently handled. The upper piece is termed the tiding 
shore or rider, and the lower member which supports it is known as 
the back shore. At the junction of the rider and back shore a pair 
of folding wedges, is introduced and driven in to give the head of the 
rider a firm bearing against the ncerlle and wall-plate above. The 
sole-piece has already been mentioned as the timber base upon 
which the shores take their bed or bearing. 

It usually consists of a piece of ii by 3 

{ >Iank, but when the ground is soft or the 
oad supported very great it should be 
bedded on a platform of timber to spread 
the weight over a larger area. The sole 
should be placed slopmg down towards 
the building at something less than a 
right angle (say So”) with the inside of the 
shore to enable the latter to be gradually 
levered to a firm bearing with the aid of a 
crowbar. Wedging should not be resorted 
to or the already shaky building may 
sustain further injuiy through the vibra¬ 
tion. When in position the foot of the 
shore is fixed by dog-irons to the sole- 
piece, and for additional security a cleat 
u spiked on tiie sole tight up to the shore 
to prevent any slipping. 

Braces .—Wien more than one shore 
takes a bearing upon the sole-piece the 
feet of the several members are stiffened 
and braced cither by having rough boarding nailed right across them 
or by being bound together witn a namb« of rounds <rf hoop-irou. 
For further strength also braces of i-in. bosurds, 6 to 9 in. wide, are 
taken across from the wall-plate to the topmost shore and ^ked 
to each intervening member, binding the whole tegether. These 
braces should be fixed a little below the junctions of the beads of 
the shores with the waQ-plate. The wall^tate has alnady been re¬ 
ferred to. It is usually a deal pin. wide by 3 in. thick, seAu^ tighffy 
against the face of the wall with wrought-iron wall books, forming a 
good abutment for the shores and serving to spread the support 





afiorded bjr tbem. Holea are cot tiirough this plate to leedlve the 
tutdltt (or joggles as th^ are sometimes termed to distinguish them 
from the neMles (sed in dead shoring, which are large hmizontal 



members usually oi balk timber), which are pieces of wood about 
1 ft. long and 4 in. square in section, cut with a shoulder to butt 
against the wall-plate. A portion of a brick or stone is removed 
from the wall and the end of the needle is passed through the rect¬ 
angular hole in the wall-plate and fitted into the recess in the wall. 
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block of wood, cut somewhat sftsr the fashiAi of a wedge and 
termed a cfsaf, is fixed allbve the needle to keep the lattar quite firm. 
Cleats are used also in other poeitionw to keep timbers in position. 
Widfts are used to obtain a tight bearing for th^rider thores and 
are usedait their bas^ As little 
force as possible must be em¬ 
ployed /n driving them as 
vibration is liable to injure the 
already weakened wall. 

UoriMontai shores, or flyinf 
shores as they are more often 
termed by the workman, may 
be employed for spans up to 
about 35 ft. They are used 
to support the ]party walls of 
the houses adjoining the pre¬ 
mises being rebuilt. They an 
erected duiing the pulling 
down operations and removed 
as the new building is raised 
and there is no further need 
for them. A system of flying 
shores consists of one or more 
hoiisontal timbers, sometimes 
known as dog shores, cut in 
tightly between the wall- 
plates fixed with books to tlie 
faces of the walls of the ad¬ 
joining buildings (fig. 3). 

These horisontal memb^ are 
supported at each end by 
cleats and needles fixed in the 
wall-plate as described for 
raking shoring. The shores 
are supported in their length 
by iuchned braces springing 
from needles fixed near the 


Fig. 4.—(,V in. to foot.) 

The head <4 the needle projects about 4! in. beyond the face of the 
wall-plate and forms an abutment for toe head of the shore. The 
head of the shore is notched to fit the underaide of the needle to 
prevent any movement sideways. If this is not done the shore is 
liable to be acted upon by the wind and be blown down. A small 



Fig. 5.—(iS in. to foot.) 


lower cnd.s of the wall-plates and serving to strut the shore at a 
point about a third oi its length from the wall. Corresjionding 
braces are carried from the upper surface of the shore and abut 
against needles at the upper ends of the plates. Straining pieces 
are secured to the up}>er and lower faces of the shore to serve as 
abutments for the ends of tlie braces. The best angle for these braces 
is one of 45°, but a smaller inclination than this is frequently adojited. 
Wedges are msertrd, usually at tlie end of the flyer so as to tighten 
this up between the wall-plates, and sometimes between the braces 
and tlie straining piece, and carefully driven to tighten up tlie 
whole and cause each timber to find a close beunng. If the adjoining 
premises are of considerable height and especially if it.is proposed 
to undertake extensive excavations, the systems oi flying diores 
may need to be somewhat complicated, each consisting of several 
horizontal members .spaced from 10 to 13 ft. apart and well strutted 
one to another and to tlie wall-plate (fig. 4). In the appheation of 
this form of shoring, as in 
raking shores, the same rules 
apply as regards placing the 
shores on the face 01 the wall in 
a proper position to obtain a 
sohd abutment on a floor or 
roof on the other side. The 
members should be securely 
dogged and spiked together to 
form a homogeneous frame¬ 
work capable of resisting the 
attacks oi a strong wind, which 
in an exposed position will 
sometimes destroy a poorly 
constructed framework. 

Horizontal shores should be 
adopted wherever possible in 
preference to raking shores. 

Besides being more economical, 
they are more convenient and 
more efiectual than rakeni 
springing from the ground, 
especially if the height of the 
building is considerable and the 
span at the most not much over 
30 ft. Apart from the economy 
efifected, they present a direct 
resistance to the thrust and are 
well out of the way of any building operations that may be carried 
on below them, so that there is no risk of their being acddentally 
disturbed, whereas the feet oi raking shores are generally in the 
way of the workmen, and if not disturbed by accidental blows from 
materials or carts will very likely be loosened and rendered useless 
by the digging and pumping which is going on around them. 

Needle eharsng is the next method of temporary support to come 
under oogsideration. It is knowmjaiso as vertical ehonng and dead ' 
ehorinf, uid is the means UBuall\%Kiopted to support temporarily 



Fie. 6.—(A in. to foot.) 
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the opper portion oMbc waUi oi a buildiag when it ia iouiMl necenuy 
to atcaaatnict tin foundatiom or to mallb lai^ge openinga in the 


great flonae 
ordinary bt 



From a photograph by W. T. Grem. 

F>o- 7 *—Shoring of the Presbytery, Exterior, Winchester Cathedral Restoration. 

lower 


r parts of the wall, as, for example, when putting a shop front in 
an existing building. Tliis form of shoring consiste of horizontal 
members of balk timber termed needtts (very ditierent from the 
needles used in raking and flying shoring), which are paased through 
holes in the wall to be supported, at a sufficient height to allow of 
the insertion of any arch or lintels that may be necessary above the 
opening it is proposed to cut (figs. 5 and 6). The needles are sup¬ 
ported at each end by an upright timber or dead shore, one on each 
side of tlio-wall to each needle. These should not be allowed to 
rest apon any floor or vault but be carried down to a solid foundation 
anfl set upon and securely dogged to a timber sleeper running 
parallel to the wall. If it is not practicable to take the inner dead 
shore through intervening floors down to the solid ground in one 
piece, and it is necessary for its ba-se to be set upon the floor or upon 
.sicfpers placed on the floor, the strutting must be continued in a 
direct line below it until a firm foundation is obtained, ^tween 
the needle and the head of the dead shores folding wedges are in¬ 
serted to force the horizontal supporting balk firmly up to the 
underside of the ntasonry. Connexions between the dead Shores and 
the needles and sleepers are made with wrought iron dogs. The 
spacing of the systems of dead shoring depends to a large extent 
upon the material with which the wall is constructed; for brickwork 
they should be placed at intervals not greater than 6 ft. With this 
form of shoring especially it is often found necessary to adopt other 
methods auxiliary to the main shoring. These take the form of 
raking or flying shores from the face of the building. All the openings 
in the wall above should be well strutted between their reveals to 
prevent any alteration of shape taking place. Inside the building 
vertical shores or strutting must be carried up independently in a 
direct line between the floors with head and sole plates at floor 
level and ceiling. This strutting must start from a firm foundation 
at the bottom of the building and be tightly wedged up so as to 
relieve the wall of any weight from the floors and roof. To obviate 
settlement as much as possible, work done in underpinnittg should 
be built slowly with Portland cement mortar mixed in strong 
proportions. Before the shoring is removed at least a week should 
elapse to allow the work to set liard and firm. Then the needles 
should be can!uUy loosened and removed and the holes from which 
they were withdrawn made good. The remainder of the props can 
then be “ struck," leaving*the taking or flying shores until the last. 
If pos.sible this work should be spread over several days, an interval 
of a day or two being left between the removal of each portion of 
timbering to allow the work gradually to set on its new bearings. 

Shoring should be the subject of careful calculations to ascertain 
the most suitable sizes of timbers and to determine the most appro¬ 
priate points of support. This is not always done, however, and 
much work of this character is carried out by rule of thumb methods 
The usual result is that the timber used is of a much greater size 
than is really necessary, although as the material is not much 
injured and u available on removal for re-use tius fact is not of 


suence. Such methods perhaps work very well for 
ridings, but in special cases they may very wkl lead to 
shoring being constnmted in too teogile 
a manner, with serious results. Some 
rules which experience has shown^to 
work sati.tfactonly for ordiflawy work are 
given below,* together the ap¬ 

proximate scanthngs of ■‘ the timlier 
required. 

Rules and Sizes for Rakisig Shores .— 
Walls 15 fb to go ft. hi^ should have 
2 shores to each system; fi 30 ft. to 40 
fb in height, 3 shores eazS system ; if 
40 ft. or more in height, 4 ,shores, with 
an additional shore for to ft. in¬ 
crease. Shoring is rarely slen more than 

5 shores high. The angtopf the main 
shores is usually about Poland none ol 
the timbers should exceef^an angle of 
75°. Some of the lower shWes will slope 
much less than this, at aflgles between 
40“ and 6o“. TTie systems would not be 
placed at a greater distance apart than 
15 ft. It is often found convenient to 
place tliem at the piers between window 
openings. As regards the sizes of the 
timbers used for walls 15 lb to 20 ft. 
high, the shores may be 4 m. or 5 in. 
square in section; for walls 20 ft. to 30 
It. high, 6 in. by 6 in., or 9 in. by 4^ in.; 
for walls 30 ft. to 35 fb high, 12 in. by 

6 in., or 8 in. by 8 in.; for walls 40 ft. 
to 50 ft. high, 9 in. by 9 in.; for walls 
above this height 12 in. by 9 in. 

Ror Horizontal or Flying Shores. —For 
spans not exceeding 15 ft. the principal 
strut may be 6 in. by 4 in., wttii raking 
struts 4 in. by 4 in.; for sjiaos exceed¬ 
ing 15 ft. but not exceeding 35 ft. the 
size of the principal strut would be 
and the raking struts from 6 to. by 4 in. 


from 6 in. to 9 in. square, 
to 9 in. by 6 in. 

Intcresttog examples of shoring on a large scale may fnqucntly 



Fraoi * photozraph by W. T. GrMtt. 

Fio. 8.—Shoring of the Presbytery, Interior, Winchester 
Cathedral Restoration. • 

be seen applied to luge buildings in the course of repair or restora¬ 
tion. The rebuilding of the foundations of tfan retro-choir and lady 
chapel of Winchester cathedral which was carried out to the autumn 
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of 1906 neeewitated tbc election of a very elaborate and complicated i 
amngemmt of dioring to uphold the masonry while the woiic of 
nnderpinning the (walls was being carried on. The fonndatioBt of I 
the eastern portirti of the cathedral were found to be dangerously 
insecure, being in fact laid upon a bed of soft marl only to it. below 
tM surface of the ground, in qiite of the fact that at a depth of 
16 ft. a hard solid stratuaa of gravel, at least 6 it. thick, is arrived 
at The medieval builders witliout doubt entertained suspicions 
as to the sustaining power of their proposed foundation, and so to 
ensure stability, as they thought, strengthened it by placing below 
the masonry horisontal layers of beech trees, filling up the interstices 
witli hard chalk and flints. These contrivances were not sufficient 
to prevent the gradual sinking, through succeeding centuries, of 
the heavy mass of masonry. This not only affected the footinra of 
the buiklmg, but caused fissures of an alarming nature in the vaulting 
and walls. Under the direction of Mr T. Q. Jackson a carefully 
designed arrangement of shoring was applied, consisting of raking 
sliores, flying shores and needling, for the purpose of the under¬ 
pinning, wi& specially designed timbering to support the arches 
and vaulting while they were undergomg repair. The foundations 
were found to be mudi undermin^ by water, wliicli filled the 
excavations made for tlic underpinning in such quantities that it 
was necessary to employ a diver to deposit cement concrete in bag¬ 
fuls upon the gravel bed to which the new foundations are taken 
down. The illustration (fig. 7) will readily explain the external 
shonng above described, while fig. 8 shows the interior shoring of 
the presbytery. 

Authorities. —The principal works of reference on this subiKt 
are; C H. Stock, Shonng and Underpinning ; T. Tredgold, 
mentary Principles of Carpentry; J. Blagrove, Shoring and its 
Application. (J. Bt.| 

SHORNCUFFE, a military station in Kent, England, on high 
ground immediately north of Sandgatc and 3 m. W. of Folkestone. 
It was first established in 1803, when Sir John Moore here trained 
the troops which afterwards formed the Light Division in the 
Peninsular War. Its position was chosen as a strategic position 
on the flank of the French invader who was expected at the time 
to descend upon the English coast. 

SHORT, FRANCIS JOB (1857- ), English engraver, was 

born at Stourbridge, Worcestershire, on the 19th of June 1857. 
He was educated to be a civil engineer, and was engaged on 
various works in the Midlands until 1881, when he came to 
]/melon as assistant to Mr Baldwin Latham in connexion with 
the Parliamentary Inquiry into the pollution of the river Thames. 
He was elected an associate member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1883. Having worked at the Stourbridge School 
of Art in his early years he joined the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington, in 1883. He also worked at the life 
class under Professor Fred Brown at the Westminster School of 
Art, and for a short time at the Schools of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours. His real life-work now became 
that of an original and translator engraver. He was a keen 
student of the works of J. M. W. Turner ; and his etchings and 
mezzotints from Turner's Liher Studiorum (1885 seq.), wonder¬ 
ful examples of painstaking devotion and unrivalled skill, were 
among his earliest successes, showing the deepest sympathetic 
study of tile originals combined with a full knowledge of the 
resources of engraving and unwearied patience. Short received 
the highest praise and constant advice and encouragement from 
Ruskin, and the co-operation of students of Turner such as 


» 

“ Gatheriqg the Flock on Maxwell Bonk,” a soft-ground etdiing J 
“ The Ferry over the Bfyth,” “ liValberswick Pier,” soft-ground; 

“ Dutch Greengrocery,” “ Noon <jlh the Zuider Zee,’ " De¬ 
venter,!’ “ Stralhng Flayers at Lydd,” “ An Apfil Day in Kent," 
and ” Staithes,'’ in etchings; “ A Wintry Blast on the Stour¬ 
bridge pinal," “ Peveril’s Chstle,” and “ ICjagara Fhlls," dry 
points; " The Curlew,” “ A Span ol old Battersea Bridge,” 
and " Sunrise on Whitby Scaur,’’aquatints: *' Ebbtide, Putney 
Bridge,” " The Weary Moon was in the Wane,” “ Solway Fishirs," 

“ The Lifting Cloud,” and " A Slant of Li^t in Polpenro Har¬ 
bour,” mezzotints. Short was elected A.Rj\. in 1906 when the 
rank of associate-engraver was revived. As head of the Engrav¬ 
ing School at the Royal College of Art, SouA Kensington, he 
had great influence on younger engravers. Short was elected to 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers in 1885, 
and took a prominent part in conducting its affairs. In 1910 he 
succeeded Sir Seymour Haden as president. He received, 
amongst other distinctions, the gold medal for engraving at the 
Paris International Exhibition, 1889, and another gold medal 
{Rappel) 1900. * 

The Etched and Engraved Work 0/ Frank Shotf, by Edward f. 
Strange (1908), descnbws *85 plates by the artist. JC. H.*) 

SHORTHAND, a term applied to all systema of brief hand¬ 
writing which are intended to enable a person to write legildy 
at the rate of speech. Synonyms in common use are steno¬ 
graphy (from (TTfi'os, narrow or close), and tachygraphy (from 
Taxi's, swift), or occasionally brachygraphy (from jS/iaxi'v, snort). 

Greek and Roman Tachygraphy.—’rhe question of the existence 
among the ancient Greeks of a system of true tachygraphy, that 
is, of a shorthand capable of keeping pace with human speech, 
has not yet been solved. From surviving records we know that 
there were, both in the 4th century b.c. and in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, as well os in the middle ages, systems in 
practice whereby words could be expressed in shortened form 
by signs or groups of signs occupying less space than the ordinary 
method of longhand writing. But such systems appear to have 
been systems of brachygraphy or stenography, that is, of 
shortened writing, which were not necessarily also systems of 
tachygraphy properly so called. If, however, as there is some 
reason to believe, the Roman system of tachygraphy, as 
exhibited in the Tironian notes (see below) was derived ffopi a 
Greek system, it may fairly be inferred that the latter system 
was also a developed sy.stem of tachygraphy. But, be that as it 
may, no very early specimens of Greek shorthand have hitherto 
come to light; and the key to the decipherment of the sUno- 
graphic inscriptions in the waxen book of the 3rd century in the 
British Museum (see below) still remains to be discovered. We 
are therefore in the dark whether we have in this MS. an example 
of true tachygraphic writing. Here it may be noticed that 
certain words of Diogenes Laertius have been taken to imply that 
Xenophon wrote shorthand notes (iVoorijptiaxrd/um) of the 
lectures of Socrates ; yet a similar expression in another passage, 
which will not bear this meaning, renders it hardly possible that 
tachygraphy is referred to. 


Mr W. G. Rawlinson and the Rev. Stopford Brooke. After 
completing the series from the existing plates of Turner’s Liher 
Short turned to the subjects which Turner and his assistants hod 
left incomplete. Several fine plates resulted from this study, 
bearing the simple lettering “ F. Short, Sculp., after J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.,” which told very little of the work expended on 
their production even before the copper was touched. Short also 
reproduced in fine mezzotints several of the pictilres of G. F. 
Watts, “Orpheus and Euiydice,” “Diana and Endymion,” 
“ Love and Death,” " Hope,'* and the portrait of Lord Tennyson, 
all remarkable as faithful and imaginative renderings. His own 
fine quality as a water-colour painter made him also a sym¬ 
pathetic engraver of the landscapes of David Cox and Peter de 
Wint. His subtle drawing of the receding lines of the low banks 
and shallows of river estuaries and flat shores is seen tp perfection 
in many g>f his original etchings, mezzotints, and aquatints, 
notably “ Low Tide luid the Evening Star” and “ The .Solway 
at Mid-day.” Other plates that may be mentioned are:— 


The surviving records of Greek shorthand are not very numerous, 
although they are scattered tlirough a long period of time, beginning 
with the 4th century B.c. and extending to the 14th century. They 
have been arranged in three groups. At the head of the first group, 
which embraces all that has been found dating down to the 3rd 
century, is a remarkable inscription, unfortunately fragmentary, on 
a marble slab discovered on the AcropoUs of Atliens in 1884, which is 
attributed to the 4th century B.c.; and it is on tliis discovery that 
the actual claim of tachygraphy to have been practised among the 
ancient Greeks chiefly rests. The inscription describes a system, 
or rather part ol a system, whereby certain vowels and consonants 
can be expressed by strokes placed in various positions. But here, 
too, it has been ur^d that we have thewixplanation of a system of 
brachygraphy only, and not one of tachymphy. To the first group 
also belong a few specimens of shorthand writing on papyri of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries, and, above all, the most important MS. of 
Greek stenographic symbols hitherto discovered. This is the waxen 
book already referred to (Brit. Mus,, Add. MS. 33,270), consisting of 
seven wooden tablets coated witli wax on both sides, and two covers 
thus coated on the inner sides, wliich seems to have teen the exercise- 
book of a shorthand scholar who has covered its pages with symbols, 
which i^places are repeated a||^ and again as if for practice.^ 
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la tb»m aymbob may have an Mtrol *y»S“ ®' 
ihorthand, and not a mere ayllabary; butamfortunatejy they have 
not yet been interpreted. • . . j ■ n j 

The tecond group of examples of Greek shorthand m contaed to a 
few fragmentary Wp;^ and waxen tablets mnrinj from 4th to 
the fith century, chtefty among the Rainer coliRtton at Vienna, to 
which Professor Wessely lias devoted much labour. 

After this there fe a long period unrepresented by any temams, 
until we come to the period of the third group, which stands quite 
apart from the preceding groups, being representative of the medieval 
Greek tachygrapby of the loth century. First stands the Paris MS. 
of Hermogenes, with some tachygraphic writing of that period, 
of wliich Bernard do Montfaucon {Pal. <Jf., p. 351) gives some account, 
and accomiianies his description with a table of forms which, as he 
tells us, he deciphered with incredible labour. Next, the Add. 
MS. iMtst in Che British Museum contains some marginal notes in 
shortliand, of a.o. 97* (Wattenb., Script. Grate, specim., tab. ig). 
But the largest amount of material is found in the Vatican MS. 
i8oq, a volume In which as many as forty-seven pages are covered 
with tachygraphic writing of the lith century. Cardinal Angelo 
Mai first published a specimen of it in his Senptorum veterum nova 
coUeciio, vol. vi. (1832); and in his Novat patrum bibliolhtcae tom. 
steuniat (1844) he gave a second, whicli, in the form of a ma.rginal 
ndle, contamed a fragment of the book of Enoch- But he did not 
quote the number of the MS., and it has only been identified in recent 
years. The tachvgnmliic portion of it has been made the subject of 
s^ial study by K' Gitlbauer for the Vienna Academy. It contains 
fragments of the works of St Maximus the Confesso^the confession 
ofSt Cyprian of Antioch, and works of the pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita. There are also certain MSS. written at Grottaferrata 
Mumging to the group. 

But here again this medieval shorthand is not a tachygrapMc 
system in the true sense of the word, but a syllabic system liaving 
very little advantage over the ordinary system of contracted long¬ 
hand in respect to rapidity of writing, excepting that the scribe could 
pack more of the text into a given space. The medieval system 
therefore cannot be regarded as a development of any ancient system 
of Greek tachygraphy, but rather as a stunted descendant or petrified 
fragment, as it has been called, of an earlier and better sy.stem. 
Other medieval varieties or phases of Greek shorthand have also 
been traced in the 14th and even in the 15th century. 

Evidence of the employment of tachygraphy among the ^mans 
Is to be found in the writings of authors under the empire. It 
appears to have been taught in schools, and, among others, the 
emperor Titus is said to have lieen skilled in this manner of writing. 
According to Suetonius the first introduction of sliortliand signs or 
ttofus was duo to*Ennius; but more generally Geero’s freednum 
M. Tullius Tiro is regarded as the author of these symbols, which 
commonly Ixiar tlie Stic of Notae Ttroaianae, The Tironian notes 
belonged to*a system which was actually tachygraphic; that is, 
each word was represented by a character, alpliabetic in origin, 
but having an ideographic value. The note.s, as we have them, 
have come down to us in a medieval dres.s, and arc probably amplified 
from their shapes of early times with various diacritical additions 
which attached to them after the practice of the system Iiad diwl 
oufeand when the study of them liad become an antiquarian pursuit, 
demanding a more exact formation of the symbols wd their variants 
tlian was po.ssible or necessary to a shortliand writer familiar with 
the system and writing at full speed. Such a system of ^ortliand, 
expressing words 1^ comprehensive symbols or word-outlines, could 
lie the only system po.ssible for rapid reporting of human sjieech. 
Bat it seems that in instances where a symbol was not forthcoming 
to express an unusual word, such as a proper name, it was customary, 
at least in the written notes which have survived, to express it by 
a group of syllabic signs. A reporter, taking down a speech, could 
not have waited to express the unusual word or proper name by 
such a slow process; and no doubt in actual practice he would, 
in such an emergency, have invented on the spur of the moment 
some conventional sign whicli he would rememlicr how to expimd 
afterwards. But in the medieval inscriptions written in Tironian 
notes a syllabic system was made use of in such cases; and hence 
arose variations in different countries in the syllabic method of ^- 
presslng words; an Italian system, a French system and a Spanish 
system having already been identified. Such a syllabic system is 
comparable with the " African " and " Italian " varieties of the 
mediei^ Greek shorthand system noticed above. 

There are no ancient documents written in Tironian notes. But 
the tradition of their employment survived, especially in the 
chanceries of the Merovinman and Carolingian dynasties of the 
Rankish empire; and ajimitcd use of them was made by the 
officials who controUerl the royal diplomas. In Merovingian docu¬ 
ments they generally accompany the subscription of the reterendary, 
the earliest instance being in a diploma of Chlotliar II. a.d. 625. 
From the reign of Tliierry III. they become fairly frequent. They 
rive brief inmeations referring to the composition of the deed, the 
name of the person moving for it, that of the official revising it, &c. 
Such uses may be regarded as safeguards against forgery. A more 
extensive employment of the notes prevaileip under the Carolingian 
^ monarchs. official MSS. were written in these characters as, lor 
example, the formulary of the chancery of Louis the Pioua They 


a^iearein subsetiptioas, often attached to the rwcAss (see Dzplo* 
Mane). Sometimes they accompany the monogrammatic invoration 
at the beginning of a deed; sometimes they themselves contain tte 
invocation or a pious formula. Such notes continued to appear in 
royal deeds down to the end of the gth centu^; and so inveterate 
had their enmloyment become in certain positions in the chartfts, 
that the scribes, after having forgotten* their meaning, went on 
adding mere imitative signs. In the loth century they appear in 
eccles^tical and even private deeds, but in the latter class of docu¬ 
ments their use was probably only suggested by vanity and pre¬ 
tension to learning on the part of the scribes. Even in the izth 
century a few notes lingered on, their meaning fast dying out. 

In general literature Tironian notes were adopted m the gth and 
loth' centuries by the revisers and annotators of texts. Of this 
period also are several MSS. of the Psalter written in there characters, 
which it lias been suggested were drawn up lor practice at a time 
when a fresh impulse had been given to the employment of shortbuid 
in the service of literature. The existence also of volumes contaiimig 
lexicons or collections of Tironian notes, of the same period, pointe 
to a temporary revival of interest in these symbols of Roman tachy¬ 
graphy. But such revival was riiort-Uved; early in the nth 
century it had expired. 

Autkchuhes.—J. Gompera, Uber tin bicker unbekanntes pitch. 
Schri/tsystem (Vienna Academy, 1884) and Neue Bemerkungen (1895); 
M. Gitlbauer, Die drei Systeme der grieck. TachygrapHe (Vienna 
Academy, 1896); K. Wessely, Ein System altgriech. Tackygrapkie 
(Vienna Academy, 1896); T. W. Allen, “ Fourteenth Century 
Tachygraphy," Joum. Helltn. Studies, xii. (1890); F. W. G. Foat, 
" On Old Greek Tachygraphy,” xx., giving a full biblio¬ 

graphy (1901); Arckiv fur Stenograpkie (new series, 1901); F. Ruess, 
Ober grieck. Tackygrapkie (1882); J. W. Zeibig, Gesckickte und 
Literatur der Gescktvindschretbekunst (1878); V. Gardthausen, 
Grieck. Paldograpkie (1879); P. Carpentier, Alpkabetum Ttronianum 
(1747); U. F. Kopp, Palaeographia crttica (1827); J. Tardif, Mim. 
sur les notes tirontennes (1854); O- Lehmann, Quaestiones de notis 
Tironis, &c. (1869); A. P. Kiihnelt, Ober die Gesekmindsekrift der 
Alien (1872); F. Ruess, Ober die Tackygrapkie der Rbmer (1879); 
W. Schmitz, Comment, notarum Tironiarum (1893J and many other 
works; Milanges J. Havet (1895); J. Havet, utuvres (1896); E. 
Chatelain, Introduction i la lecture des notes tironiennes (containmg a 
full bibliography, 1900). (E. M. T.) 

In the loth century all practical acquaintance with the 
shorthand systems of Greece and Rome faded completely 
away, and not till the beginning of the 17th can the art be said 
to have revived. But even during that interval systems of 
writing seem to have been practised which for speed approxi¬ 
mated to modern shorthand.’ 

Shorthand in English-speaking Countries. —England was the 
birthplace of modem shorthand. The first impulse to its cultiva¬ 
tion may possibly be traced to the Reformation. When the 
principles of that movement were being promulgated from the 
pulpit, a desire to preserve the discourses of the preacher naturally 
.su^ested the idea of accelerated writing. It is certainly striking 
that in the early systems so many brief arbitrary signs are 
provided to denote phrases common in the New Testament and 
Protestant theology. In the early systems of Dr Timothy Bright” 
and Peter Bales ® almost every word is provided with an arbitrary 
sign. Dr Bright (c. 1551-1615) was a doctor of medicine who 
afterwards entered the church. His Characterie, An Arte of 
’ For instances, see Zeibig's Gesckickte u. Lit. der Gesckuiindsckreibe- 
kunst (Dresden, 1878), np. 67-79. For John of Tilbuty’s system 
(c. 1175), see especi^y Shorthand, No. 5, and Hermes, vui. p. 303. ^ 

» The Bodleian Library contains the only known copy of Bright s 
book. For a description of the system, see Phonetic Journal (1884), 
p. 86; Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education (Wash¬ 
ington, 1884), No. a, p. 8; and Notes and Queries, and ser., vol. ii. 
p. 394. A is represented by a straight line, the other letters of the 
alphabet by a straight line with a hook, circle, or tick added at the 
beginning. Each luphabetic sign placed in various positions, and 
having some additional mark at the end, was used to indicate arbi¬ 
trarily chosen words beginning with a, b, c, d, Ac. There were four 
stopes given to each letter and twelve ways of varying the base, so 
that forty-eight words could be written under each letter of the 
alphabet if necessary. Thus the sign for b with iMerent terminal 
marks and written in four different directions signified a number of 
words commencing with 8: 537 •uch signs had to be learned by heart. 
By adding certain external marks these signs were applied to other 
words: tens by writing a dot in one of two positions with respect 
to a sign the latter was made to represent either a synonym or a 
word m opposite meaning. Under air are given as synonyms breath, 
exhalation, mist, reek, steam, vapour. 

* Bales's method was to group the words in dozens, «ach dozen 
headed by a Roman letter, with certain commas, periods, and <^r 
marks to be placed about each letter in their appropriate situations, 
so as to distinguish the words from each other. 
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Shorte, Strifte and Seereti Writing iy Charaeter (1588), Which set 
forth a system of jsrriting by character or shorthand, was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, who rewarded the author with a Yorkshire 
lii^, and granted to him the sole right for fifteen years of 
teaching and printing hpoki “ in or by Character not before this 
tyme commoniye knowne and vsed by anye other oure subjects ” 
(Patent Roll, 30, Eliz. part 1*). Peter Bales (rs47?-i6io) 
promised his pupils that “ you may also learn to write as fast as 
a speaketh, by the arte of Brach^iraphie by him devised, 
writing but one letter for a word ” ; his “ Arte of Brachigraphie ” 
is contained in his Writing SAooUmaster (t59o). Only with a 
gigantic memory and by unremitting labour could one acquire 
a practical knowledge of such methods. 

The first shorthand system worthy of the name which, so far 
as is known, appeared in England is that of John Willis (d. e. 

1627), whose Art of Stenographie (London, 14 editions ’ 
wuut. 1^47) is substantially based on the 

common alphabet; W the clumsiness of his alphabetic 
signs, and the confused laborious contrivances by which he 
denotes prefixes and terminations, involving the continual 
lifting of the pen, would seem to render his method almo.st as 
slow as longhand. Of the numerous systems which intervened 
between J. Willis’s and Isaac Pitman’s phonography (1837) 
nearly all were based, like Willis’s, on the alphabet, and may be 
called a, b, c systems. But seven were, like phonography, 
strictly phonetic, viz. those by Tiffin (1750), Lyle (1762), Holds- 
worth and Aldridge (1766), Roe (1802), Phineas Bailey (1819), 
Towndrow (2831) and De Stains (1839). 

A few general remarks apply largely to all the a, b, c systems. 
Each letter is designated by a straight line or curve (vertical, 
horizontal, or sloping), sometimes with the addition 
® ^ rejected, k being 

substituted for hard c and q, s for soft c. Signs are 
provided for ch, sh, tk. G and j are classed under one sign, 
because in some words g is pronounced as /, as in giant, gem. 
Similarly each of the pairs /, » and s, z has only one sign. A 
few authors make the signs for /, v, z heavier than those for g, /, s. 
Some class p and b, t and d, each under one sign. The steno¬ 
graphic alphabet is therefore— a, b,d,e,f (v), g(7), A, i, k, I, m, n, o, 
p, r, s (:), /, K, ui, X, y, ch, sh, th. Letters which are not sounded 
may be omitted. Gh, ph may be counted as / in such words as 
cough, Philip; but the tk in thing is never distinguished from 
the th in them. Thus the a, b, c systems are largely phonetic 
with respect to consonant-sounds ; it is rather with regard to the 
vowels that they disregard the phonetic principle. No attempt 
is made to provide adequately for the many vowel-sounds of the 
language. Thus the signs for like and lick, for rate and rat, &c., 
are the same. In the case of vowel-sounds denoted by two 
letters, that vowel is to be written which best reprc.sents the 
sound. Thus in meat the e is selected, but in great the a. In 
some a, b, c systems, including the best of them (Taylor’s), a 
dot placed anywhere does duty for all the vowels. This practice 
is, of course, a fruitful source of error, for pauper and paper, gas 
and goose, and hundreds of other pairs of words would according 
to this plan be written alike. In the early systems of Willis 
and his imitators the vowels are mostly written either by joined 
characters or by lifting the pen and writing the next consonant 
in a certain position with respect to the preceding one. Both 
these plans are bad; for lifting the pen involves expenditure 
of time, and vowels expressed by joined signs and not by marks 
external to the word cannot be omitted, as is often necessary in 
swift writing, without changing the general appearance of the 
word and forcing the eye and the hand to accustom themselves 
to two sets of outlines, vocalized and unvocalized. In the better 
a, b, c systems the alphabetic signs, besides combining to denote 
words, may also stand alone to designate certain short common 

' The first edition, published anonymously, is entitled The Art 
of Stenographie, teaching by plains and. certaine rules, to the eapacitie 
of the meanest, and for the use of all profeieiene, the way to Compendious 
. Wyreonto is annexed a very easie Direction for Stegano- 

S , or Secret Writing, printed at London in ifioz for Cutnbert 
The only known copies are in the Bodleian and British 
Museum libtaiiea. 
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wdrda, pt^xes and ^uffixsi. Thus in Hirding’t edition of 
Taylor’s s}^em the sign for d, whgn written alone, dmotes da, 
did, the prefixes de-, dts-, and the terminationyAim, -end, •mud, 
r-ei, This is a gi^ practice if the words are well chosm and 
precautions taken to avoid ambiguitiei. Numbers of symbolical 
signs and rough word-pictures, and even whoMy arbitrary marks, 
are employed to denote wor^ and entire |ffirases. Symbolical 
or pictorial signs, if sufficiently suggestive and not very nuimgous, 
may be effective; but the ure of “ arbitraries ” is objectionable 
because they are so difficult to remember. In many shorlliand 
books the student is recommended to form additional ones for 
himself, and so of course nudee his writing ^legible to others. 

The raison d'itre of such signs is not far to seek. The proper 
shorthand signs for many common words were so clumsy or 
ambiguous that this method was resorted to in order to provide 
them with clearer and easier outlines. For the purpose of 
verbatim reporting the student is recommended to omit as a rule 
all vowels, and decipher his writing with the aid of the context. 

But, when vowels are omitted, hundreds of pairspf words havthg 
the same consonant skeleton (such as minister and monastery, 
frontier and furniture, libel and label) are written exactly alMe. 

This is one of the gravest defects of the a, b, c systems. • 

Johh Willis’s system was largely imitated but fiardly improved 
by Edmond Willis (1618), T. Shelton (1620), Witt (1630), Dix 
(1633), Mawd (1635), and Theophitus Metcalfe (1635). T. 
Shelton’s system, republished a great many times down to 1687, 
was the one which Samuel Pepys used in writing his diary.’ 

It was adapted to German, Dutch and Latin.’ Mi advertise¬ 
ment of Shelton’s work in the Mercurius Politicus of 3rd October 
1650 is one of the earliest business advertisements known. The 
book of Psalms in metre (206 pages, 2| x in.) was engraved 
according to Shelton’s system by Thomas Cross. Metcalfe’s 
Radio-Stenography, or Short-Writing, was repubiyied again 
and again for about.a hundred yean. The 35th “edition" 
is dated 1693, and a 55th is known to exist. The inefficiency of 
the early systems seems to have brought the art into some 
contempt. Thus Thomas Heywood, a contenqiorary of Shake¬ 
speare, says in a prologue ’ that his play of Queen Elizabeth 
" Did throng the seats, the boxes, and the stage. 

So much that some by stenography drew , 

A plot, put it in print, scarce one word true." • , 

Shakespeare critics would in this manner explain the badness of 
the text in the earliest editions of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Taming of the Shrew, Merry Wives of Windsor, and Henry^V. 
Perhaps a study of J. Willis’s system and of E. Willis’s (which, 
though not published till after Shakespeare’s death, was practised 
long before) may shed light on corrupt readings of the text of 
these plays.” Rich’s system (1646, 20th edition 1792) was 
reproduced with slight alterations by many other 
persons, including W. Addy, Stringer, and Dr Philip 
Doddridge (1799 ‘“'<1 fbree times since). The New Testament 
and Psalms were engraved in Rich’s characters (1659, 596 pages, 
2ixii in., 2 vols.), and Addy brought out the whole Bible 
engraved in shorthand® (London, 1687, 396 pp.). Locke, in 
hb Treatise on Education, recommends Rich’s system; but it b 
encumbered with more than 300 symbolical and arbitrary si™. 

In 1847 it was still used by Mr Plowman, a most accomplished 
Oxford reporter. 

In 1672 William Mason, the best shorthand authre* of the 
17th century, publbhed hb Pen pluck’d from an Eagle’s Wing. 

The alphalwt was largely taken from Rich’s. But 
in his Art’s Advancement (1682) only six of Ridi's 
letters are retained, and in hb Plume Volante (1707) further 

• See a paper by J. £. Bailey, " On the Cipher of Pepys’ Diary," in 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, vol. ii. (1876). Snemn 
(leoi-ifijo) is not to be confounded with the translator of Don 
Quixote. 

• See Zeibig's Gesch. u. Lit. d. Geschwindschreibekunet, p. 193. 

• Pleasant Dialogues and Drammas (Ixmdon, 1637), p. >40. 

‘ See M. Levy's Shahtpere and Shorthand (Ikmdon), and PhoneHe 
Journal (18(3), p. 34. 

• Tills curfosity is described in the Phonetic Journal (1883), pp. 238, ^ 
196. Thefodleian Library has a cqpy. 
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dianget «re nuide. *liutial vowels are wri<^ by their a^hiibetoc 
ticU) voweli by doti iz^ certain positions ^ ar the begin- 
ntnc; i, y at the middle; 0, « at the end), and medial vowels 
by lifting the pe^and writing the next conso^nt in those same> 
three positions with respect to the preceaing one. Mason 
employed 423 syalbols and arbitrariea He was the £rst to 
discover the value of a small circle for s in addition to its proper 
alphabetic sign. Mason's system was republished by Thomas 
Gurney in 1740, a circumstance which has perpetuated its use 
to the present day, for in 1737 Gurney was appointed shorthand 
writer to the Old Jlailey, and early in the century W. B. 
Gurney was appointed shorthand-writer to both Houses of 
Parliament. Gurney reduced Mason’s arbitraries to about a 
hundred, inventing a few specially suitable for parliamentary 
reporting. 'ITie Gurneys were excellent writers of a cumbrous 
system. Thomas Gurney's Brachygrapky passed through at 
least eighteen editions. 

In 1767 was published at Manchester a work by John Byrom, 
stdhetime felloy of Trinity College, Cambridge, entitled The 
Universal English Shorthand, distii^uished for its 
precisiwi, elegance, and systematic construction. 
Byrom had died in 1763. Having lost his fellowship by failing 
to take orders, Re made a living by teaching shorthand in London 
and Manchester, and among his pupils were Horace Walpole, 
Lord Conway, Charles Wesley, Lord Chesterfield, the duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Camden. Shorthand, it is said, procured 
him admission to the Royal Society. He founded a stenographic 
club, to the proceedings of which his journal,' written in short¬ 
hand, is largely devoted. In the strangers' gallery of the House 
of Commons in 1718 Byrom dared to write shorthand from Sir 
R. Walpole and others. In 1731, when called upon to give 
evidence before a parliamentary committee, he took shorthand 
notes, and, complaints being made, he said that if those attacks 
on the liberties of shorthand men went on he “ must have a 
petition from oil counties where our disciples dwell, and Man¬ 
chester must lead the way.” Thomas Molyneux popularized 
the system by putilishing seven cheap editions between 1793 
1825. Modifications of Byrom's system were issued by Palmer 
(1774), Nightingale (1811), Adams (1814), Longmans fi8i6), 
Ga’^ress (1819), Kelly (1820), Jones (1832) and Roffe (1833). 
B)'Tom’s method received the distinction of a special act of 
parliament for its protection (15 Geo. II. c. 23, for twenty-one 
years from a4th June 1742). To secure lineality in the writing 
and facility in consonantal joinings he provided two forms for 
b, X, j, 10, X, sh, th, and three for 1 . A, e, i, 0, u, he represented 
by a dot in five positions with respect to a consonant. Practically 
it is impossible to observe more than three (beginning, middle 
and end). With'all its merits, the system lack rapidity, the 
continual recurrence of the loop seriously retarding the pen. 

In 1786 was published An Essay intended to establish a Standard 
lor a Universal System of Stenography, by Samuel Taylor 
Tarivr (London).- This system did more than any of its 
predecessors to establish the art in England and 
abroad. Equal to Byrom’s in brevity, it is simpler in construc¬ 
tion. No letter has more than one sign, except 10, which has 
two. Considering that .five vowel places about a consonant 
were too many, 'Taylor went to the other extreme and expressed 
all the vowels alike by a dot placed m any position. He directs 
that vowels are not to be expressed except when they sound 
strong at the lieginning and end of a word. Arbitraries he 
discarded altogether; but Harding, who re-edited his system in 
1823, introduced a few. Each letter when standing alone 
represents two or three common short words, prefixes and 
suffixes. But the list w|s badly chosen : thus m represents my 
and many, both of them adjectives, and therefore liable to be 
confounded in many sentences. To denote in and on b;r the 
same sign is evidently absurd. Taylor's system was republished 

' Byrom’s private joumaland literary remains have been published 
by the Cbetham SocieM of Manchester. See, too, a paper by J. £. 
Bailn ia the PhoneHc Jonmat (1873), pp. 109,1*1. 

> 'Taylor, it was only lately discovered, died in l8tl; see M. 

^ Levy in The Times (April 10, 190s), and Notes and Oneries (Hay 14, 
190*). 
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again ifhd agtun. In Harding’s editiem (1823) the vowels ate 
written on an improved plan, the dot in thre^ positions repre¬ 
senting a, e, i, and a tick in two positions 0, ». Several other 
persons brought out Taylm’s system, in particular G. OdeU, 
whose book was re-edited or reprinted not less than sixty-fd&r 
times, the later republications appearing at New 'Eork. The 
excellence of Taylor’s method was recogruzed on the Continent: 
the system came into use in France, Italy, Holland, Sweden, 
Ormany, Portugal, Runuinia, Hung^, &c. 

The Universal Stenography of William Mavor (1780) is a very 
neat system, and differs from Taylor’s in the alphabet and in 
a more definite method of marking the vowels. A.e,i, „ 
are indicated by commas, 0, u, y, by dots, in three 
places with resect to a letter, namely beginning, middle and 
end. Other systems were introduced by J. H. Lewis (1812) and 
Moat (1833). 

The vast mass of a, b, c systems are strikingly devoid of 
originality, and are mostly imitations of the few that have been 
mentioned. Nearly all may be briefly described as consisting 
of an alphabet, a Ust of common words, prefixes and suffixes, 
expressed by single letters, a list of arbitrary and s3nnbolical 
signs, a table showing the best way of joining any two 
letters, a few general rules for writing and a specimen 
plate.* 

Pitman’s phonography, on account of its enormous diffusion 
in Great Britain and the colonies, and in America, its highly 
organized and original construction, and its mmiy 
inherent advances, merits a more extended notice 
than has been given to the systems already mentioned. 

In 1837 Mr (afterwards Sir) Isaac Pitman {q.v.) com¬ 
posed a short stenographic treatise of his own, which Samuel 
Bagster published under the title of Stenographic Sound-Hand. 
The price was fixed at fourpence, for the author had determined 
to place shorthand within the reach of everybody. In 1840 a 
second edition appeared in the form of a penny plate bearing the 
title Phonography, the principal feature of the system being that 
it was constructed on a purely phonetic basis. In December 
1841 the first number of what is now known as Pitmans 
Journal appeared at Manchester in a lithographed form. It was 
then called the Phonographic Journal, and subsequently in turn 
the Phenotypic Journal, the Phonetic News and the Phonetic 
Journal. Pitman’s system was warmly taken up in America, 
where it was republished in more or less altered forms, especially 
by the author’s brother Benn Pitman, and by Messrs A. 
Graham, J. E. Munson, E. Longley, and Ebza B. Bums. A 
large number of periodicals lithographed in phonc^raphy are 
published in England and America. The Shorthand Magazine, 
monthly, was started in 1864. Of standard English books 
printed or lithographed in phonography may be mentioned, 
besides the Bible, New Testament, and Prayer Book, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Vicar of Wakefield, Pickwick Papers, 
Tom Brown’s School-Days, Macaulay’s Essays and Biographies, 
Gulliver’s Travds, Blockie’s Self-culture, Bacon’s Essays, and a 
long list of tales and selections. Numerous societies have been 
formed in all English-spc^ng countries for the dissemination of 
phonography, the largest being the Phonetic Society. Phono- 
gr^hy has been adapted to several foreign languages, but 
not so successfully as Gabelsberger’s German system. T. A. 
Reed’s French Phonography (1882) was intended only for English 
phonogi^hers who wish to report French speedies. Other 
adaptations to French were by A. J. Lawson and J. R. Bruce. 
A society for the adaptation of phonognqihy to Italian was 
organized at Rome in 1883 by G. Froncini, who published bis 
re^ts (Rome, {883, 1886). Phonography was adapted to 
Spanish by Parody (Buenos Aires, 1864), to Welsh by R. H. 
Morgan (Wrexham, 1876), and to German by C. L. Driesslein 
(Chicago, 1884). 

The main features of Pitman’s system must now be described. 
The alphabet of consonant-sounds b\ i, d; ck {as in chip\, 

il A, f (as in gay ); f,v; M (as in (king), tk (as in t; 


* For early Knglish systems, see especially some carefol papers 
by Mr A. Paterson in Pkoneiic Journal (1886). 
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»h (as in visum) ; m, nf (as in aing ): i^r; w,y,h. Tlfe sounds 
p, t, ek, k are r^resentea respectively by the four straight strokes 

\i/ _; and tie corresponding voiced sonnds b, by exactly 

toe same signs respectively written heavy. F, Ik (as in Hunt), s, 

sh are indicated hy V_,() ^ relatively; toe same signs written 
heavy and tapering to the ends are usM to v, dk, t, zh respec¬ 
tively. M, It, I, r ata denoted by "^respectively. S is 

also represented by written upwards and in a more slanting 
direction than the sign to ck. The signs to sh and I may be written 
up or down when in combination, but standing alone sk is written 

downwards and I upwards. The signs for lei, y, h arc > 

all written upwards. H has also f down. Wg, mp (or «6), rck (or 
ff), If, are represented by the signs to «, m, r, I respectively written 
heavy. Signs are provided to the Scotch guttuiM ck (as in loch), 
toe Welsh U, and the French nasal n. 5 is generally written by a 
small circle. The long-vowel sounds are thus classified—d (as in 
balm), a (as in ee (as in /««<), aw (as in law), 6 (as in coal), 
SS (as in boot). The vowels i, i, ee are marked by a heavy dot 
placed respectively at the beginning, middle, and end of a consonant- 
sign ; aw, d, 66 by a heavy dash m toe same three positions, and 
generally struck at right angles to toe direction of toe consonant. 
The short vowels are d (as in pal), I (as inj^i), i (as in pit), 6 (as 
in pof), ti (as in but), and 66 (as in pul). The signs for these arc 
the same as for the corresponding long vowels ^ust enumerated, 
except that they are written light. Signs similarly placed are 
provided for the diphthongs ot (as in boil), 6 i or dif, of (as in Boan¬ 
erges, poet, coincide), lor the series yd, ye, yee, &c., and for the 
series wd, wl, wee, &c. The signs for ef (as m bile) and ou (as in 

cow) are /^, and may be placed in any position with respect to a 
consonant. A straight line may receive four hooks, one at each 
side of the beginning and end, but a curve only two, one at each 
end in toe direction of the curve. Hooks applied to a straight 
line indicate toe addition of r, I, n, and f or v respectively, tous 

' \ pr, 'X p/,\s pi or pc, and\ pn ; c — hr, = — hi, s h/,—ohn ; 

r/ or re, ^ r». Hooks applied to a curve denote the addition 

of r, n respectively, thus ^ fr, Vo /» ; c-x mr, ^ m«. Vowcl- 
signs placed after (or, in the case of horizontal strokes, under) a 
consonant having the n or j,c hook are read between the consonant 

and the « or /; thus cough, Vj, fun, but c-j- crow, X pray. 
A large hook at the commencement of a curve signifies the addi¬ 
tion of 1 , as fl. The hooks combine easily with the circle s, 

thus sp '\ spr (where tlie hook r is implied or included in the 

circle), \ spl, pns (the hook « being included), 'X pfs. See. The 
halving principle is one of the happiest devices in the whole history 
of shorthand. The halving of a light stroke-that is, writing it 
hall lengtli—implies the addition of t j the halving of a heavy stroke 
that of d, toe vowel placed after (or under) the halved stroke being 

read between the consonant and toe added t or d, thus C thaw, 

thought, L Hee, deed, \ pit, cat, fat, y note, &c. By 
this means very brief signs are provided for hosts of syllables ending 
in t and d, and for a number of verbal forms ending in ed, thus 
^ ended. The halving of a heavy stroke may, if necessary, add 
t, and that of a light stroke d, thus beautified. By combining 

the hook, the circle, and the halving principle, two or three to¬ 
gether, exceedingly brief signs are obtained for a number of con¬ 
sonantal series consisting of the combination of a consonant with 

one or more of the sounds s, r, I, n, f, t, tous Vsp, ’\spr, f^sprt, 
% sprts-, "X pl, \ spl,\ spit, ^ splnt, %splnts ; Vo /«, V» fus, 
io fnt, fnts ; frn, 'i frnd, &c. .As a vowel-mark cannot con¬ 
veniently be placed to a hook or circle, we are easily led to a way 
of distinguishing in outline between such words as' cough and 
"^V.- coffee, \ pen and penny, ^ race and racy, ftc. 
This distinction limits the number of possible readings of an un¬ 
vocalized outline. A large hook at the end of a stroke indicates 
toe addition of -shon (as in fashion, cation, &c.). This hook easily 

combines with toe circle s, as in actions, positions. The 

circle s made large indicates ss or ss, as m\ppieces, losses. The 
vowel between s and s (r) may be marked inside the circle, as in 

— exercise, ^ subsistence. The circle s lengthened to a loop 

signifies St, as in "V step, post, while a longer loop indicates str, as 
in /p muffer, minster. The loop may be continued through 
the consonantal stroke and terminate in a circle to denote sts and 
strs, as in ^ boasts, ^ minsters. The loop written on the left 
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of lower side of a stxBi|bt sfrohn toplias the lAiQOk and so rignifiss 

nri, as in ans against, f daitedd. \ curve (or a straight stroke 
wito a final hook) written double length implia toe sddi t ton of Ir, 

^dr, orMr, as in father, Mer, jRndsr. fender, 

rfnder. This practice is quite safe in the ease of curves, but 
a straight stroke should not be lengthened inyhis way when there 
is danger of reading it as a double letter. The lincU consonant- 
signs may stand alone to represent certain short and common 
words as in many of toe old. a, b, c systems, with this difference, 
that in the old systems each letter represents several words, but in 
phonography, in almost every case, only one. By writing the 
horizontal strokes in two positions with respect to toe line $bove 
and on) and the others in three positions ^titoly above, resting 
on and passing through too line) the number is nearly trebled, and 
very brief signs are obtained for some seventy or eighty common 
short words (e.g. be, by, in, if, al, it, my, me, &c.). A few very 
common monosyllables are represented by their vowel-marks, as 

, the, remnant of (.; ' remnant of ; ' on, remnant of 
A certain numlier of longer words which occur frequently are con- 
I tracted, generally by omitting the latter part, sometimes a middle 

part of the word, as in (hsp) expect, ^ (dp) danger, " ^ 

(krh sh) characteristic, '”V^ (nd f t) indefatigedde' The connec^ve 

phragio of the is intimated by writing the words between which it 
occurs near to each other. The is often expressed by a shoit 
slanting stroke or tick joined to the preceding word and generally 
struck downwards, thus —1 in the, fg, 

Three principle which remain to be noticed are of such importance 
and advantage that any one of them would go far to place phono¬ 
graphy at toe bead of all other systems. These are the principles 
of positional writing, similar outlines and phraseography. (i) The 
first slanting stroke of a word can generally be written so as either 
to lie entirely above the line, or rest on the line, or run through the 

line, thus .L-t-...! _.TTViZIlV.'ZX. In the case of words 

composed wholly of horizontal .strokes toe last two positions (on and 
through toe lino) coincide, as s- . These three positions 

are called first, second and third respectively. The first is specially 
connected with first-place vowels ( 4 , d ; aw, 6 : 1 ; of), toe second 
with second-place vowels (I, i; 6 , il), and the third with third-place 
vowels (e«, I; 66 , 66 ; ou). In a fully vocalized%tylc position is not 
employed, but in the reporting style it is of the greatest use. Thus 

toe outline (tm) written above toe line must ba read eitlier 
lime or Tom ; when written resting on the line tome or’taene ; 
when struck through toe line teem, team or tomb. By tbit 
method the number of possible readings of an unvocalized outline 
is greatly reduced. Tliat word in each positional group which occurs 
the most frequently need not be vocalized, but the others sbauld. 
In toe case of dissyllables it is the accented vowel which decides the 

position; thus methoight should be written first position 

mithod second position (z) Another wa^ of distinguishing 

between words having the same consonants but different vowels 
to vary toe outline. The possibility of variety of outline arises from 
the fact that many consonant-sounds have duplicate or even triplicate 
signs, as we have seen. For instance, r has two lineal signs and a 
hook sign, and so each of the words carter, curator, creature and creator 
obtains a distinct outline. A few simple rules direct the student 
to a proi>er choice of outline, but some difference of practice obtains 
among phonographers in tois respect. Lists of outlines for words 
having the same consonants are given in the instruction books ; 
the Reporter's Assistant contains the outline of every word written 
with not more than tlirce strokes, and toe Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the vocaUzed outline of every word in the language. Aided 
by a true phonetic representation of sounds, by occasions vocalisa¬ 
tion, variety of outline, and the context, the phonographic verbatim 
reporter should never misread a word.' (3) Lastly, porsseognqihy. 
It has been found that in numberless cases two or more words may 
be written without lilting toe pen. A judicious use of this practice 


' Phonography is so legible that the experiment of banding the 
shorthand notes to phonographic compositors has often been tried 
with complete success. A speech of Mhard Cobden, on toe Corn 
Laws, delivered at Bath on lyth September 1845, and occupying an 
hour and a quarter, was reported almost verbatim, and toe notes, 
wito a few vowels filled in, handed to toe compositors of the Bath 
Journal, who set them up mth the usual accuracy. A notice of the 
occurrence appeared the next day in the Bath Journal, and was 
immediately transferred to the columns of The Times and other 
newspapera. Mr Reed tried the tame experiment with equal tucoest, 
toe notes being handed to the compositors in their original state 
(Pkonet^ Journal, 1884, p. 337). 
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praoutM lagibUitj’, lad the uving oi rung u very c^idCTabfe. 
Words written thus shonM be cloeeJy connected in lenie ami awkward 

ietalngt avoided, ^nch pbniea are / am, V I hmt, r/you an, 
-v- you may, i it would, it would not, wo^re, y<. oC havo, j 
BM hat/e »» *«■" 

frinids, M far as possibU, for tht most part, and 

ntao)^ thouiandi oi otben. For the sake ol obtaining a good 
pbraaeogram for a common phraae, it ia often adviiablc to omit 
■ome part of the conaonant outline. Thua the phraae you must 

neolltd that may very well be written -1 (yon must rtcolUd 

that). Liata of recommended pbraacograma are given in the 
Phonographtc Phrase Booh, the Legal Phrase Booh and the Railway 
Phrase Booh. 

specimens of Phonography. 

Correaponding Style. 


^ ^ ^ ' ■ vf ' 

* iL. ^ ^ i ^\ 

• / 'v u V . Me ' 


' 'n -I -L • 

' 1 \ ' 2 'x V. ^ T 

. Ko ^ 1 y° 


ir X 

Kkv.—If all the ieelinga of a patriot glow in our boaoma on a 
peruaal of those eloquent apeeches which arc delivered in the senate, 
or in those public gsaeroblica where the people arc frequently con¬ 
vened to exercise the birthright of Britons —we owe it to shorthand. 
If new fervour be added to our devotion, and an additional stimulus 
be imparted to our exertions aa Christians, by the eloquent appeals 
and encouraging statements made at the anniversaries of our various 
reli^ous societies—we owe it to shorthand. If we have an oppor¬ 
tunity in interesting judicial cases, of examining the evidence, and 
learning the proceedings with as much certainty, and nearly as much 
minuteness, as if we had been present on the occasion—we owe it to 
shorj^nd. 

Reporting Style. 

Y- .A ■ 

-A '' 

■ C' A/J ^ M. ' ^ 

;f V ' u- ' \ ^ V ^ 

b V A-0 • U.' 'A '..b. 

%. 'to V. U ' -"V- ) ) 

^ ^ VP • . 

Kav (the phraseogroms being indicated by hyphens).—C ra>- 
ACTERisTics OF THK Acs.—The peculiar and distinguitbing char- 
acteriatict of the present-am arodn every respect remarkable. 
Unquestionably an extraordinary and universal-change has com¬ 
menced in-tbe internal as-wcll-as-the external-world—m-the-mind- 
of-mon os-well-as-in-the hobita of society, the one indeed being-the 
necessary-consequenoe of tne other. A rational consideration of 
the circumstances In-which-mankind are at-present placed must- 
Show-ua that influences of the most-important and wonderful 
character have-been and are operating in-such-a-manner-as-to 
bring-about U-not-a reformation, a thorough revolution in-the- 
orgadisation of society. Never in-the-history-of-the-world have 
benevolent and philanthropic institutioas for-tae relief of domestic 
and public affliction; societies for-the promotion of manufacturing, 
^ commercisil and agricultural interests; associations for-the instruc¬ 
tion of the masses, the advancement of literature and science, the 


deveippolent (ri-true politicai-principlet, for-the extension inrihort 
of-evenr description of knowledge and-tbe-bringiim-about of-«vere 
kind-ot reform,—been-so numerous, so efficient and so indefatigabm 
in-their operation as at-the-present-day. 

An enumeration made m 1894 snpwed that 95 % of Britiak 
newspaper reporters used Pitman’s system ; but there are still 

numerous varieties preferred by individuals. Of the __ 

systems published since the invention of phonography 
die principal are A. M. Bell’s Stenophonography 
(Edinburgh, 185a), Professor J. D. Everett’s (London, 1877), 
Pocknell’s Legible Shorthand (London, 1881), and J. M. Slonn’s 
adaptation (the Sloan-Duptoyan) of the French system of 
Duployi (i88a). More recent essays in English shorthand are 
almost entirely in the direction of script characters with con¬ 
nected vowels, as contrasted with the geometric forms and 
disjoined vowels of Pitman’s phonography. The majority are 
founded on the French system of the brothers Duploy6, but 
Cursive Shorthand (Cambridge, 1889), by Prof. H. L. Callendar, 
and Current ShorOiand (Oxford, 1^2), by Dr Henry Sweet, 
may be noted as original methods, the first having a phonetic, 
and the second both an orthographic and a phonetic, basis. 

The disdnetive features in recent shorthand history have been 
the widely-extended employment of the art, the increased atten¬ 
tion paid to instruction and the growth of stenographic societies. 
Throughout the civilized world the systems employed are those of 
the le^ing authors of the 19th century ; earlier systems have 
now a numerically small number of practitioners. Shorthand 
has become an almost indispensable qualification for the amanu¬ 
ensis, and practical stenographic ability is a necessary equipment 
of the typewriter operator. In professional and commercial 
offices, and more recently in the services, dictation to shorthand 
writers has become general. Shorthand has been included among 
examination subjects for the army, navy, civil service and 
medicine in the United Kingdom, and to a certain extent in other 
countries. Its inclusion in the Technical Instruction Act of 
1889 was the first recognition of shorthand by the British parlia¬ 
ment, and it was subsequently comprised m the codes of ele¬ 
mentary day and evening continuation schools. It first became 
an examination subject for secondary schools in the Oxford Local 
Examination in 1888, but the Society of Arts has examined 
students of polytechnics, &c., in shorthand since 1876. Examina¬ 
tions in connexion with the phonographic system of Isaac 
Pitman date from 1845. 

In 1887 the tercentenary of the origination of modem shorthand 
by Timothy Bright and the jubilee of Isaac Pitman’s phono¬ 
graphy were celebrated by the holding of the first International 
Shorthand Congress in London. Subsequent congresses were 
held at Paris (1889), Munich (1890), when a statue of Gabels- 
beiger was unveiled ; Berlin (1891), Chicago (1893), Stockholm 
(1897), Paris (1900), &C. These gatherings have promoted tlie 
improved organization of stenographic practitioners in the 
respective countries. After the first congress, three national 
organizations were established in Great Britain by Pitman 
writers, which take the place of the Phtmetic Society (established 
in 1843 and dissolved in 1895). In America the formation of 
nationd associations for reporters and teachers followed the 
fifth congress. 

As regards spwd in shorthand writing, it may be mentioned 
that at the exhibition at Olympia (London) in 1908, the “World’s 
Shorthand Championship ’’ was awarded for aao words a minute 
for five minutes. But it has been claimed that a rate of 250 
words a minute has been accomplished. It may be pointed out, 
however, that such a rate cannot be wanted for any practical 
purpose, since the fastest public speaker never speaks wything 
like 250 words a minute, even though for a demonstration such 
a thing could be done. The average rate of public speaking is 
from X20 to 150 words a minute. 

Foreign Shorthand Systems. 

To complete the history of the subject, the following notes on 
systems introduced in various European countries may be useful. 

German, —C. A. Ramsay's Tachoographia (Frankfort, 1679, and 
several times afterwards until 1743) was an adaptation of T. Shelton’s 
I English system. Hoaengeil (1797) first practically introduced short- 
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band Kritiag into Getmnnjr in an adaptation of tiie Tayiar-Bertia 
mthdd. Rcucfal'i ^8o8| ia a modificatioo oi MoHn^'t. On 
Horetig s 1 ^ 797 ) ttre baaed thoee of an anonymoua writer (Narem- 
ber^ 1798), (1820), Thon (182s), an anonymoua author 

mbinra, *830), Nowack (1^0) Indian (*831), an anonraout aximmanorTOanivsauea- namoananua, rorwnicnnewaaawaaQOQ 

fa gold medal. TffiHtman ayatem haa alaobeen ad^itodior aome 
a aecond ayatem (i8i9)*in which Hon^s alphabet u uaed. On ' •— 

the Moaengeil-Horatig ayatem are baaed Bemold'a (1819) and 
Stark's (1822). On Danier'a (1800), a close imitation of Taylor’s, 
is ba^ that of Ellison v. Nidief (1820). Other systems are those 
of ^ichtlen (1819); J. Brede (1827); Nowack (1834), a system in 
which the ellipse ia employed as weU as the circle; Billharz (1838)' 

r'ammorA,- -C-1_t 


Camtnerer (1848), a modification of Selwyn's phonography (1847); 
Schmitt (1850); Fischback (1857), a reproduction of Taylor’s; and 
tiiat of an anonymous author (1872), based on Horstig, Moscngeil 
and Heim. Nowack, in his later method of 1834, makes a new 
departure in avoiding right or obtuse aisles, and in endeavouring to 
approximate to ordinary writing. This system Gabelsberger con¬ 
sidered to be the best which had appeared down to that date. 
F. X. Gabelsberger’s (1789-1849) Aniettung tur deutsche Reituichm- 
hunst (Munich, 1834) is the moat important of the German systems. 
Tbe author, an official attached to the Bavarian ministry, commenced 
his system for private purposes, but was induced to perfect it on 
account of the summoning of a parliament for Bavaria in 1819. 
Submitted to public examination m 1829, it was pronounced satis¬ 
factory, the report stating that pupils taught on this system executed 
their tiW specimens with the required speed, and read what they 
had written, and even what others had written, with case and 
certain^. The method is based on modifications of geometrical 
forms, designed to suit the position of the hand in ordinary writing. 
Tlie author considered that a system composed of simple geometrical 
strokes forming determinate angles with each other was unadapted 
to rapid writing. He does not recognize all the varieties of sound, 
ami makes some distinctions which arc merely orthographical. 
Soft sounds have small, light and round sighs, while the hard sounds 
have large, heavy and straight signs. The signs too are derived 
from the current alphatiet, so that one can find the former contained 
in the latter. Vowels standing between consonants are not literally 
inserted, but symbolically indicated by either position or shape of 
the surroundiim consonants, without, however, leaving the straight 
writing line. On Gabelsberger’s system is baaed that of W. Stwe 
(1840). Faulmann (Vienna, 1875) attempted in his Phonographte to 
combine the two methods. While Gabetsberger’s system remained 
unchanged in principle, Stolze’s split into two divisions, the old and 
the new. These contain many smaller factions, e.g. Velten’s (1876) 
and Adler's (1877). Arends’s (i860) is copied from the French 
system of Fayet. Roller's (1874) and Lehmann's (1875) are offshoots 
of Leopold Arends's (1817-1882). Many other methods have 
appeared and as rapidly been forgotten. The schools of Gabels- 
berger and Stolze can Ixmt of a very extensive shorthand literature. 
Gabelsbergcr's system was adapted to English by A. Geiger (Dresden. 
i8oo and 1873), who adhered too closely to we German original, 
and more successfully by H. Richter (London, 1886), and Stolze’s 
by C. Michaelis (Berlin, 1863). 

French. -The earliest French system worthy of notice is that of 
Coulon de Thfivenot (1777), in which the vowels are disjoined from 
the consonants. Later may be divided into two classes, those derived 
from Taylor's English system, translated in 1791 by T. P. Bertin, 
and those invented in France. The latter are (a) Coulon de 
Thivenot's : (6) systems founded on the principle of the inclination 
of the usual writing—the best known being those of Fayet (1832) 
and Sinocq (1842); and (c) systems derived from the method of 
Conen de IT8p8an (j editions from 1813 to 1833). Provost, who till 
1870 directed the stenographic service of the senate, product the 
best modification of Taylor. Many authors have copied and spoQt 
this system of PrAvost. The best known ore Planfier (1844) and 
Tondeur (1849). On Conen’s are based those of Aimfi-Paris (1822), 
CadrCs-Marmct (1828), Potel (1842), the Duployi brothers (1868), 
Gu8nin, &c. Among amateur writers the Duployan method is best 
known. 

Spanish. —The father of Spanish stenography was Don Francisco 
de Paula Marti, whose system was first published in 1803. The 
alphabet is a combination of Taylor’s and Coulon's. By decree oi 
November zi, 1802, a public professor^ip of shorthand was founded 
in Madrid, Marti being the first professor. Founded on Marti's 
system are those of Serra y Ginesta (1816) and Xainarillo (1811). 
Many Spanish systems are merely imitations or reproductions of 
Marti’s, and adaptations of Gabelsberger’s, Stolze’s and Pitman’s 
systems. That oi Garriga y Maril (1863) has attained some popu¬ 
larity in Spain. 

Italian. —Italian translations and adaptations of Taylor’s system 
succeeded one another in considerable numbers from Amanti (1809) 
to Bionchini (1871I. Delpino’s (1819) is the beat. The Gabela- 
bemr-Noe system (1863) has gained many followers. 

Dutch.—}. Reijner’s Dutch method (1673) was an adaptation oi 
Shelton’s, and Bussuijt’s (1814) of Conen's system. Sommerhansen 
and Boasaart (1829) received prizes from the government feu- their 

S roductiona Cornelis Steger (1867) translated Tayhnr’s work. 

rabelsberger's system was transferred to Dutch by Rietstap (1869), 
and Stolze’s by Reinbold (1881). 


aAdapti8ioi« of GabalAesaMr't method havt oho come Rita uM 
in other asmtiiss. * 

/■dfon.—Mirza Habib Hosain, at 4 be Mahommedan Educational 
Conference of 1905 in India, introdu^ a swtam tt Urdu and 
Hindi ahoriband, gglled " Habib’s damia," for wflieh he was awarded 
a gold medal. f & Pitm 
Indian languages. . 

AuAoiutiss.—J. W. Zeiblg’sGMcfiteARu. XjbraturderGetciwiml- 
schreibahunst presden, 1878) contains a historical sketch of die use 
of shorthand in ancient and modem times (especially in Genmniy), 
a full bibbography of shorthand literatnre in all languages, a nmabw 
oi lithographed specimens, and a useful index. Ciratlars cu /»- 
formatian of the Bureau of Education, No. 2, 1884 (Washington, 
by J. E. Rockwell, contains a very complete and accurate 
bibliography of English and American anorthand publications, a 
chronological list of 483 English and AmericM shorthand authors, 
notices on shorthand in the United States, on the employment of 
stenographers in the American courts, on American unorthand 
societies and magazines, and a beautifully engraved sheet Of 112 
shorthand alphab^. Isaac Pitman’s History of Shorthand (reprinted 
in the Phonetic Journal of 1884) reviews the principal fengllah 
systems previous to phonography, and a few foreign ones. The 
author draws largely on J. H. Lewis's Histoncal Accousd of the Ate 
and Progress of Stenography (London, 1816). Other hRtories oi 
shorthand arc by F. X. Gabelsberger (prefixed to his Anleitsmg 
sur deutschen Seaeseichenhuust, Munich, 1834), A.'Fossi (prefixedits 
bis Court thiorique et pratique de sUnographie, I^is, itUtta Scott de 
Mortinville (Paris, 1849),M. Levy (Lemdon, i862)aand T. Anderson 
(London, 1882). Here too should be mentioned J. Heger’s Berner- 
henswerthes iiber die Stenographie (Vienna, 1841), mainly historical; 

J. Anders’s Entwurf einer altgemeinen Geteh. u. Lit, d, Stenographie 
(Coeshn, 1855); R. Fischer's Die Stenographie noth (ieschtehte, 
Wesen, u, Bedeutung (^ipzig, i8bo); lUeg's Kalechtsmus der 
Stenographie (Leipzig, 187W ; Dr Westby-Gibson's Early Shorthand 
Systems (London, 1882); T, Anderson’s Shorthand Systems, with a 
number of specimens (London, 1884); T. A. Reed’s Reporter's Guide 
(London, 1885), and Leaves from the Notebook of T. A . Reed (London, 
l88j). Mr C. Walford’s Statistical Review of the Literature of Short¬ 
hand (London, 1883) contains valuable information on the circulation 
of shorthand books and on shorthand libraries. Among later 
publications dealing fuUy with the history and practice of shorthand 
are the Transactions of the London Congress in 1887, and similar 
publications in connexion with later congresses; BiUiography of 
Shorthand, by }, t\estby-Gibson, LL.D. (London, 1887), treating oi 
English, colomal and American authors; ShorthaM Instruction 
and Practice, by J. E. Rockwell, of the Urflted States Bureau of 
Education (Washington, 1893), dealing with shorthand work 
throughout the world; and Examen critique des sUnographies 
franeaises et itrangires, by Dr Thierry-Mieg (Versaill6S,49oo). 

SHORTHOUSE, JOSEPH HENRY (1834-1903), Enflish . 
novelist, was bom in Great CJiarles Street, Birmingham, on the 
Qth of September 1834. He was the eldest son of Joseph Short¬ 
house, chemical manufacturer, and Mary Ann, daughter of ^ohn 
Hawker, of the same town. He was educated at Grove House, 
'rottenham, where he proved a promising and industrious pupil, 
and upon leaving school entered his father’s business, in which 
he was all his life actively engaged. He marrild, in 1857, Sarah, 
daughter of John Scott, of Birmingham. His literary interest 
was fostered by a local essay club, to which he contributed many 
papers. It was not until he was nearly fifty years old that 
Shorthouse made his public appearance as an author, and even 
then his remarkable story, John Inglesant, had undergone 
vicissitudes. It was kept for over three years in MS., and the 
author eventually printed one hundred copies for private circula¬ 
tion. One of these found its way into the hands of Mrs Humphry 
Ward, who recommended it to Messrs Macmillan. Its first 
appearance was a quiet one ; but Gladstone was at once struck 
1^ its quality, and made its reputation by his praise. It became 
the most discussed book of the day, and its author was suddenly 
famous. Besides John Inglesant (1881), Shorthouse published 
The Litde Sehoolmaster Mark (1883), Sir Pereival (1886), The 
Countess Eve and A Teacher of the Violin (1888), and mimehe, 
Lady Falaise (1891); but none of these has been so popular 
as his first novel. He will always remain known to fame as “ the 
author of John Inglesant." Shorthouse was originally a (^aker, 
but the appeal of the Anglican Church was insistent with him, 
and he was baptized into its body before the appearance of his 
story. Sometmng of his own stress of religious transitbn aiders 
in tte character of his hero, who is pictured as liv!t% in the time 
of the Civil War, a pupil of ^ Jesuits, ajihfiosopto and 


Platonist, who is yet true ' 


National Church. The story. 
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SHOSHGNG—SHOVELER 


which if deeply m^Akal and imaginative, hae for iti ceati^ idea 
the dangers of bigotry and superstition, and the necessity of 
intuitive religion to progres? and culture. It is a work of 
opulent colour aid crowded life, no less tl)w of philasophyJ 
and spiritual beauty. Shorthouse’s work was ilways marked 1 ^ 
higb earnestness o^urpose, a luxuriwt style and a genuinely 
spiritual quality. He lacked dramatic faculty and the work- 
manUce conduct of narrative, but he had almost every other 
qualify of the bom novelist. He died at Edgbaston on the 4th 
of March 1903. 

See Tht Li/t, LttUrt end Literary Remains of J. Henry Shortkonu, 
edited by his wife {t vols., 190J). 

IHOIHONO, a town in the British protectorate of Bechuana- 
land, formerly the chief settlement of the eastern Bamangwato. 
It is abolit 200 m. N.N.E. of Mafeking and 30 m. N. of Shoshong 
Road Station on the Ciqie Town-Bulawayo railway. TTie town 
is situated 3000 ft. above the sea in the valley of the Shoshong, 
an intermittent tributary of the Limpopo. TTie site was origin- 
allfl chosen as the headquarters of the Bamangwato as being 
easily defensible against the Matabele. At the time of the declara- 
tkn of a Britisbaprotectorate in 1883 Shoshong had 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants, including idiout twenty Europeans. Being 
the meeting plaft of trade routes from south and north it was of 
considerable importance to early explorers and traders in 
South-Central Africa, and a mission station of the London 
Missionary Society (preceded for many years by a station of the 
Hermannsburg Lutheran Missionary Society) was founded here 
in 1862. Owing, however, to the scarcity of water at Shoshong, 
Khama, the chief of the Bamangwato, and most of his followers 
removed about 1890 to Palapye—50 m. N.E. of Shoshong—and 
later to Serowe to the north-west of Palapye. Like Shoshong, 
these places are built in valleys of tributaries of the Limpopo. 
Shoshong was not entirely deserted and has a population of about 
800 ( see BE CHtTAWALANP). 

SHOm, a mining and manufacturing parish of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. It comprises eight villages, parts of two others, and 
the town of Clelan^ (including Omoa) and is served by the North 
British and Caledonian railways. Pop. (1891) 11,957 i (i 9 °t) 
15,562. The perish contains large ironworks, tile, fire-clay and 
brick-works,* and quarries, and includes the Lanark district 
. asykim and a fever hospital. The curious name of Omoa is 
supposed to have been given to his property by some soldier or 
sailor who had settled here after the wars in Honduras, of which 
Omoa is a seaport. Matthew Baillie (1761-1823), famous for 
his Researches in morbid anatomy, and Janet Hamilton (1795- 
1873), the poetess, were born in the parish of Shotts. 

8 H 0 ULDKH (in O.E. seulder, cognate with Ger. Schtdter, 
Dutch sekouder, Swed. skuldra, Sec .; the root is unknown), 
the name of that part of the body of man and animals where 
the upper arm or fore-1^ articulates with the collar bone and 
shoulder-blade (see Joints). 

SHOVKU SIR CLOUOSSUY [or aowniSLEV Shoveli. as 
he seems to have spelt the name himself] (c, 1650-1707), English 
admiral, was baptised at Cockthorpe in Norfolk on the 25th of 
November 1650, and went to sea under the cere of his kinsman 
Sir Christopher Mynns. He set himself to study navigation, and, 
owing to his able seamanship and brave and open-hearted 
disposition, became a general favourite and obtained quick 
promotion. In 1674 he served as lieutenant under Sir John 
Narborough in the Mediterranean, where he burned four men-of- 
war under the castles and walls of Tripoli, belonging to the 
pirates of that place. He was present as captain of the “ Edgar ” 
(70) at the first fight at Bantry Bay, and shortly afterwards 
was knighted. In 1690^ convoyed William III. across St 
Ooige’s Channel to Ireland; the same year he was made 
rear-admiral of the blue, and was present at the battle of Beachy 
Head rni loth July. In he was appointed rear-admir^ 
of the red, and joined Admiral Russell, under whom he greatly 
distinguii^d himself at La H<^e, by being the first to break 
through the enemy’s line. Not long after, when Admiral Russell 
^ was superseded. Shovel was put in joint command of the fleet 
with Admiral KUligrew and Sir Ralph Delaval. In 170a he 


brou(^t*ho(me the spoils of the French and Spanish fleets, from 
Vigo, after their capture Sir Geotge Rooke,^and in 1704 he 
serv^ under Sir George Rooke in the Meditesranean and co¬ 
operated in the taking of Gibraltar. In January 1704 he was 
named rear-admiral of England, and shortly afterwmrds codt- 
mander-in-chief of the British fleets. Hfe co-operated with the 
earl of Peterborough in the capture of Barcelona in 1705, and 
commanded the naval part of the unsuccessful attempt on 
Toulon in October 1707. When returning with the fleet to 
England his ship, the “ Association,” at eight o’clock at night 
on the 22nd of October, struck on the rocks near Scilly, and was 
seen by those on board the “ St George ” to go down in three 
or four minutes’ time, not a soul being saved of 800 men that 
were on board. The body of Sir Qoudesley Shovel was cast 
ashore next day, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. It is 
said that he was alive when he reached the shore at Porthellick 
Cove, but was murdered by a woman for the sake of his rings. 

See Life and Glorious Actions of Sir Cloudesley Shovel (1707); 
Burnet's Own Times ; va^us discussions in Notes and Queries, 
5th series, vols. x. and xi.; and T. H. Cooke, Shipwreck of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel (1883). 

SHOVEL (O.E. scofl, from root of scufan, to shove, push, 
cf. Ger. Schaufel, also Schuppe, scoop), an implement or tool, 
consisting of a broad flat bl^e with edges or sides turned up 
fixed to a wooden handle terminating in a bow like a spade. It 
is used for lifting or removing such loose substances as coal, 
gravel and the like. 

SHOVELER, formerly spelt Shovelar, and more anciently 
Shovelard, a word by which used to be meant the bird now 
almost invariably called Spoonbill (q.v.), but in the latter half 
of the 16th century transferred to one hitherto generally, and 
in these days locally, known as the Spoon-billed Duck—the 
Anas clypeata of Linnaeus and Rkynchaspis or Spatula clypeata 
of modem writers. All these names refer to the shape of the 
bird’s bill, which, combined with the remarkably long lamellae 
that beset both maxilla and mandible, has been thought sufficient 
to remove the species from the Linnaean genus Anas. Except 
for the extraordinary formation of this feature, which carries 
with it a clumsy look, the male Shoveler would pass for one of 
the most beautiful of this generally beautiful group of birds. 
As it is, for bright and variegated colouring, there are few of 
his kindred to whom he is inferior. His golden eye, his dark 
green head, surmounting a breast of pure white and succeeded 
by underpants and flanks of rich bay, are conspicuous; while 
his deep brown back, white scapulas, lesser wing-coverts (often 
miscalled shoulders) of a glaucous blue, and glossy green speculum 
bordered with white present a wonderful contrast of the richest 
tints, heightened again by his bright orange feet. On the other 
hand, the female, excepting the blue wing-coverts she has in 
common with her mate, is habited very like the ordinary Wild- 
Duck, A. hoscas. The Shoveler is not an abundant species, and 
in Great Britain its distribution is local; but its numbers have 
remarkably increased since the passing of the Wild-Fowl Protec¬ 
tion Act in 1876, so that in certain districts it has regained its 
old position as an indigenous member of the Fauna. It has not 
ordinarily a very high northern range, but inhabits the greater 
part of Europe, Asia and America, passing southwards, lilw most 
of the Anatidae towards winter, constantly reaching India, 
Ceylon, Abyssinia, the Antilles and Central America, while it 
is known to have occurred at that season in Colombia, and, 
according to Gould, in Australia. GeneraUy resembling in its 
habits the other freshwater ducks, the Shoveler has one peculi¬ 
arity that has been rarely, if ever, mentioned, and one that is 
perhaps correlated with die structure of its bill. It seems to be 
especially given to feeding on the surface of the water immedi¬ 
ately alMve the spot where diving ducks {Fuligulinae) are 
employing themselves beneath. On such occasions a pair of 
Sbovelers may be watched, almost for the hour together, swim¬ 
ming in a drcle, about a yard in diameter, their heads turned 
inwards towards its centre, their bills immersed vertieally in the 
water, and ^a«d in sifti^, by means of the long lamellae 
before mentioned, the floating matters that are disturbed by 
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their ^tmterged aOies and riae to the top. These gyrathiiu are 
exited with tfap greatest eax, each Shwelo' of the pair merely 
usiiig the outer Kg to impel it on its circular course. 

Four other qwcua of the genus SpahUa, aU posseeemg the ehor- 
sMeristic light blue “ shosuders," have been deecribed: one, 
S. plalatea, nom the southern pa^ of South America, having the 
heM neck and upper back of a pale nddish brown, frecklra or 
closely spotted with dark brown, and a dull bay breast wito in- 
tempted ban; a second, 5 . capensis, from South Africa, much 
lighter in colour than the female of 5 . elyptala ; a third and a fourth, 
S. rkynchoUs and 5 . variegata, from Australia and New Zealand 
respectively—these last much darker in general coloration, and 
the males possessing a white crescentic mark between toe bin and 
the eye, very like that which it found in the South-American Blue- 
wingM Teal {Qatrgiudula cyatv^tera), but so much resembling 
each other that their specific distinctness has been disputed by good 
authority. (A. N.) 

SmEVEPORT, a dty and the capital of Caddo Parish, 
Louisiana, U.S.A., on the Red river, in the N.W. part of the 
state, near the Texas border. Pop. (1890) 11,979; (1900) 
16,013, of whom 8532 were negroes; (1910, census) 28,015. 
It is the second city of the state in population. It is served by 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the Houston & Shreveport, 
the Kansas City Southern, the St Louis & South-Western, the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, the Texas & Pacific 
(main line and two branches), the Louisiana & Arkansas, the 
Kansas City Southern, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways 
and by boats on the Red river. In the city are the State Charity 
Hospital (1872), the T. E. Schumpert Memorial Hospital (1910), 
the Genevieve Orphanage (1899) and -the Shreveport Training 
School (1908). Owing to its situation and excellent transportation 
facilities the city h^ a large trade. The surrounding country 
is a rich agricultural region, mainly devoted to the production 
of cotton, for which Shreveport is the principal shipping point. 
Live-stock and cattle products are trade items of importance. 
The situation of the city (about 170 m. east of Dallas, and some¬ 
what farther from Little Rock, Houston, and New Orleans) 
makes it a natural centre of wholesale trade of varied character, 
and the development since 1906 of the important Caddo oil 
and g^ fields north of the city has added greatly to its industrial 
prominence. The city contains planing mills, cotton gins, 
compresses and cotton-seed oil mills, machine and railway shops, 
and ice and molasses factories. In 1905 its factory product 
was valued at $2,921,923 (87-8 % more than in 1900). Shreve¬ 
port was settled about 1835, incorporated as a town in 1839, 
and chartered as a city in 1871. It was named in honour of 
Henry Miller Shreve (1785-1854), a native of New Jersey, who 
in 1815 ascended the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers to Louisville 
in the “ Enterprise,” the first steam vessel to make this trip, 
introduced improvements in the steamboat, and in 1826-1841 
had charge of the improvement of western rivers, removing 
during this period the great Red river raft. After the capture 
of Baton Rouge, the state capital, and New Orleans by the 
Unionists in 1862, Shreveport was occupied by the Confederate 
officials of the state. In the spring of 1863 and again in that 
of 1864 it was the objective of combined naval and land expedi¬ 
tions made by the Union forces up the Red river under command 
of Admiral David D. Porter and General N. P. Banks, the 
Confederate commander in Louisiana being General Richard 
Taylor, with General E. Kirby Smith in charge of the entire 
trans-Mississippi department. In 1863 Shreveport was not 
seriously threatened. In 1864 when the Federafs were within 
two marches of the city they were worsted by Taylor at Mansfield 
(on the 8th of April); on Idle next day the Confederates in their 
turn met with a demoralizing repulse at Pleasant Hill. 

SHREW,^ a term applied to the species of the family Soriddae 
of the mammalian order insectivora (?.».), but in the British 
Isles to the common and lesser shrews {Sorts araneus and 
S. minimus). 

The common shrew, or, properly, shrew-mouse, which in 
England is by far the commoner of the two, is a small animal 

> This 'siprd, whence comes the participisl adjective " shrewd," 
astute, originally meant malicious, and, as applied to a woman, stlU 
means a vexatious scold. From their supposed venomous character 
it was apidied to the Sorieidae. 
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about th* size «f a mooK, which it somewhat resembles in the 
shape of it* body, tail ind feet. But here the resemblance ends, 
for, unlike the mouse, it po^sses^ long and slender muesle, 
.with prominent npstrils, which ppo)Kt fu Rtyond the lower 
lip; ^ small ejf& are almost oonetaled by the fur; t}» ears 
are wide, riiort and provided internally with | pah of deep fdds, 
capable wh« laid forwards of closing the entrance; the tail, 
which is slightly shorter than the body, is quadrangular in 
sei^n and clothed more or less densely with moderately*long 
hairs, terminating in a short tuft, but in edd individuals almost 
naked ; the feet are five-toed, the toes terminating in slender, 
pointed daws. The dentition is very peculiar and characteristic: 
there are in all thirty-two teeth, tipped with deep crimson ; of 
which twelve belong to the lower jaw; of the remaining twenty 
ten occupy ^h side of the upper jaw, and of these the first 
thrM are incisors. The first incisor is large, with a long anteriw 
canine-like cusp and a small posterior one; then follow two 
small sii^le-cusped teeth ; which are succeeded by three similar 
progressively smaller teeth, the first being a canine and the 
other two premolars ; the next, a premolar, is large and multi¬ 
cuspid, and this is followed by three molars, ot which the third 
is small with a triangular crown. In the lower jaw ghete are 
anteriorly three teeth corresponding to the seven anterior teeth 
above, of which the first is almost horizontal in direction, with 
its upper surface marked by three notches, which receive the 
jioints of the three upper front teeth; then follow two small 
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teeth and three molars. The body is clothed with close^sset 
fur, soft and dense, varying in colour from light reddish to dark 
brown above; the under surface of both body and tail being 
greyish; the basal four-fifths of all the hairs above and beneath 
are dark bluish grey. On each side of the body, about one-third 
of the distance between the elbow and the knee, is a gland covered 
by two rows of coarse inbent hairs, which secretes a fluid with an 
unpleasant cheesy odour, and which is protective, rendering 
the creature secure against the attacks of predaceous animals. 

The lesser or pigmy shrew (S. minutus) is not so abundant in 
England and Scotland, but common in Ireland, where the other 
species is unknown. It appears at first sight to be a diminutive 
variant of that species, which it closely resembles in external 
form, but the third upper incisor is shorter, or not longer than 
the next following tooth, whereas in S. araneus it is longer, and 
the length of the foreann and foot is less in the former species 
than in the latter. 

Both these shrews live in the neighbourhood of woods, making 
their nests under the roots of trees or in any slight depression, 
occasionally even in the midst of open fields, inhabiting the 
disused burrows of field-mice. Owing to their small size, divk 
colour, rapid movements and nocturnal habits, they easily 
escape otnervation. They seek their food, which consists of 
insects, grubs, worms and slugs, under dead leaves, fallen trees 
and in grassy places. They are pugmSebus, and if two or more 
are confined together in a limited space they invariably fight 
fiercely, the fallen becomii^ the food of the vbtorious. Hiey 
are alto exceedingly voraebus, and soon die if deprived of food; 
and it is probaWy to insufficiency of food in the early diy 
autumnd season that the mortality among them at that time 
is due. The breeding-season extends from the end of April 
to the beginbing of August, an 4 |five to seven, more rarely ten, 
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youQC inkv be foiUkd in the nests; they ere naked, hltnd and 
t^SucM *t birth, but toon run about Upping at everything 
within reach. * 

The alpine shnhr (S. alfims), restricted to fte alpine region of. 
Central Europe, is slightly longer than the cnnnwn shrew and 
diffen in its longer luTw^hich exceeds the length of the h^ and 
body, in the c^ur of the fur, which is dark on both surfaces, 
and in the large size of the upper antepenultimate piemolar. 

TIfe water-shrew (.Veimyr joditns), the third species inhabiting 
England, differs fnm the common shrew in being larger with a 
shorter and broader muzzle, smaller eyes and laiger feet adapted 
for swimming—the sides of the feet and toes being provided with 
comb-like fringes of stiff hairs. The tail is longer than the body, 
and has a fringe of moderately long regularly ranged hairs, whi^ 
extend along ^ middle of the under surface from the end of the 
basal third to the extremity. The fur is long and dense, varying 
in colour in different individuals; the prevailing shades are 
dark, almost black, brown above, beneath more or less bright 
ashy tinged with yellowish ; but occasionally we find individuals 
with the under Surface dark-coloured. In the number and shape 
o^the teeth the,water-shrew differs from the common shrew; 
there is ngiremolar less on each side above; the bases of the teeth 
are more proloi^ed posteriorly ; and their cusps are less stained 
brown, so that in old individuals they often appear white. This 
species is aquatic in habits, swimming and diving with agility. 
It frequents rivers and lakes, making burrows in the Innks, 
from which when dbturbed it escapes into the water. Its food 
consists of water iruects and their larvae, small crustaceans 
and probably the fry of small fishes. It is generally distributed 
throughout England, is less common in Scotland and not 
recorded in Irelwd.' 

The geographic^ ntage of the common shrew b wide, extending 
eastwards through Europe and Asia to Amuritmd. The lesser 
shrew extends Uuough Europe and Asia to Sakhalin Island ; 
and specimens of the wate^shrew have been brought from 
different parts of Europe and Asia as far east os the Altai. In 
Siberia the cominpn shrew is abundant in the snow-clad wastes 
about the Olenek* river within the arctic circle. Other species 
of red-toothed shrews are restricted chiefly to North America, 
where they <afc found in greater variety than in the Old World, 
thoiigh Neomys b not represented. Its place b taken by Sorex 
piUustris east of the Rocky Mountains, and S. hydrodromus in 
Unalaska Island, which, like the watei^shrew, have fringes of 
hair on (he feet, but the unfringed tail and dentition of the 
common shrew. Of the American forms S. hendiri is the largest. 
Other red-toothed shrews belonging to the genus Blarina, dis- 
tingubbed from Sorex by the dentition and Sie shortness of the 
tail, are common in North America. All red-toothed shrews 
(except the aquatic forms) closely resemble one another in habits, 
but the short-tailed North American shrew supplements its 
insectivorous fare by feeding on beech nuts. In destroying 
numbers of slugs, insects and larvae, shrews aid the farmer 
and merit protection. Although their odour renders them 
safe from rapacious animals, they are destroyed in numbers 
by owls. (G. E. D.) 

SHHRWIBUBY. XARU OF. The earldom of Shrewsbury, 
one of the most ancient in the English peerage, dates from the 
time of William the Conqueror. Roger de Montgomery (r. 1030- 
1094), son of another Roger de Montgomery, known as " the 
Great,” was a councillor of William, duke of Normandy, before 
hb invasion of England, and was probably entrusted by William 
with the government of Nonna^y during the exp^tion of 
1066. Roger came to England in the following year and received 
extensive grants of land in different parts of the kingdom. 
Obtaining thus a luge tdhitory in Sussex, including the city of 
Chichester and the castle (rf Arimdel, he became eul of Arundel, 
or probably and more correctly eul of Sussex. In 1071 the 
greater part of the county of Shropshire was granted to him, 
casing with it the title of earl of Shropshire, &ough, from hb 
princi{w residence at the castle of Shrewsbury, he like hb suc¬ 
cessors was generally styled eul of Shrewsbuiy. He probably 
exercised pMatine authority, He was the founder of Sh^sbury 
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Abbey w 1083. Hb first wife was MUvel, daughtu of the 
seigneur of Belesme and Alen^on; hence his ^ Robert,' who, 
after the death of another son Hugh, succeeded to the euldoms 
of Shrewsbury and Arundel, was generally known as Robert de 
Belesme (?.».), one of the most celebrated of the feudal nobAs 
in the time of Henry I. .Robert having been deprived rd all hb 
Englbh estates and honours in iioz, tM euldom of Shrewsbury 
was next conferred in 1442 on John, 5th baron Talbot, whose 
descendants have borne the title to the present day. (See 
Talbot ; and Shrewsbury, ist Earl of, below.) 

SHREWSBORT, CHARLES TALBOT, Duke of (1660-1718), 
only son by hb second wife of Francb TaUxit, nth earl of 
Shrewsbury, was born on the 24th of July 1660. Hb mother 
was a dai^hter of Robert Brudenell, 2nd eul of Cardigan, and 
the notorious mistress of the 2nd duke of Buckingham, % whom 
hb father was killed in a duel in 1668. Chules was a godson of 
King Charles II., after whom he was named, and he was brought 
up as a Roman Catholic, but in 1679 under the influence of 
Tillotson he became a member of the Church of England. On hb 
father's death in 1668 he succeeded to the euldom of Shrewsbury; 
he received an appointment in the household of Charles II., and 
served in the army under James II. But in 1687 he was in 
correspondence with the Prince of Orange, and he was one of the 
seven signatories of the letter of invitation to William in the 
following year. He contributed towuds defraying the expenses 
of the projected invasion, and having crossed to Holland to join 
William, he landed witlj him in England in November 1688. 
Shrewsbury became a secretary of state in the first administra¬ 
tion of WiUiam and Mary, but he resigned office in 1690 when the 
tories gained the upper hand in puliament. While in opposition 
he brought forwud the triennial bill, to which the king refused 
assent. In 1694 he again became secretary of state ; but there is 
some evidence that as euly as 1690, when he resigned, he had 
gone over to the Jacobites and was in correspondence with 
James at St Germains, though it has been stated on the other 
hand that these relations were entered upon with William’s 
connivance for reasons of policy. However thb may be, William 
appears to have had no suspicion of Shrewsbury’s loyalty, 
for on the 30th of April 1694 the latter was created muquess of 
Alton and duke of Shrewsbury, and he acted as one of the 
rewnts during the king’s absence from England in the two 
following yeus. In 16^ definite accusations of treason were 
brought against him by Sir John Fenwick, which William himself 
communicated to Shrewsbury ; and about this time the secretary 
of state took but a small part in public business, again professing 
hb anxiety to resign. Hb plea of ill-health was a genuine one, 
and in 1700 the king reluctantly consented to hb retirement into 
private life. 

For the next seven years Shrewsbury lived abroad, chiefly at 
Rome, whence in 1701 he wrote a celebrated letter to Lord 
Somers expressing his abhorrence of public life and declaring 
that if he had a son he “ would sooner bind him to a cobbler 
than a courtier, and a hangman than a statesman.” On the 
accession of Queen Anne the whig leaders made an ineffectual 
attempt to persuade Shrewsbuiy to return to office. When, 
however, at last he did return to England in 1707 he gradually 
became alienated from hb old political associates, and in 1710 
he accepted the post of lord chamberlain in the tory adminbtra- 
tion to which the queen appointed him without the knowledge 
of Godolphin and Marlborough, while hb wife was at the same 
time made a lady of the bedchamber. After a diplomatic 
mission to France for the purpose of negotiating preliminaries 
of peace, Shrewsbury became lord lieutenant of Irelwd in 1713; 
but he was in London in July 1714 during the memorable crisb 
occasioned by the impending death of Queen Anne. On the 
27th of July, when the queen was dying, the earl of Oxford 
received hb long-delayed dbmissal from the office of lord 
treasurer. On the 30th Shrewsbury and othw minbters 
assembled at Kensington Palace, and being admitted to the 
queen’s bedchamber Bolingbroke recommend^ the apfiointment 
of Shrewsbury to the vacant treasurership; Anne at once 
placed the staff of that high office in the duke’s hands. When 


* 
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the queen died on the ist of August Shrewsbury w«s thus in a 
positron of supijme power with ref^ence to the momentous 
tjuestion of the succession to the crown. He threw his influence 
11*0 the sc^e in favour qf tte elector of Hanover, and was 
powrfully influential in bringing about the peaceful accession 
of Geoige L, and in defeating the design of the Jacobites to 
Jraes II. on the throne. His disinclination 
lor the highest political offices remained, however, as great as 
befwe; and having resigned the lord-treasurer^p and the 
lOTd-Ueutenancy of Ireland, he was appointed lord chamberlain, 
nus place he resigned in July 1715, and he died on the ist of 
February 1718. 

The duke of Shrewsbury was one of the greatest noblemen of 
the reign of Queen Anne. Strikingly handsome in person, his 
demeanour was dignified and his manners full of grace and 
courtesy. Swift described him as “the finest gendeman we 
have, and as “ the favourite of the nation,” while William III. 
spoke of him as “ the king of hearts.” like most of his con¬ 
temporaries he endeavoured to keep himself in favour both with 
exiled house of Stuart and with the reigning sovereign in 
England; but at the two critical junctures of 1688 and 1714 
he acted decisively in favour of the Protestant succession. 
At other times he appeared weak and vacillating, and he never 
whole-heartedly supported either whigs or tones, though he 
co-o^rated with each in turn. His magnanimous disposition 
saved him from the vindictiveness of the party politician of the 
period ; and the weak health from which he suffered through 
life probably combined with a congenital lack of ambition to 
prevent his grasping the power which his personality and talents 
might have placed in his hands. 

In 1705 Shrewsbury manied Adelaide, daughter of the Marquis 
Paleotti of Bologna. This lady, who is said to have had “a 
great many engaging qualities ” besides many accomplishments, 
was the subject of much malicious gossip. She was the widow, 
or as some declared, the mistress of a Count Brachiano; and 
Udy Cowper reported that the lady’s brother had forced 
Shrewsbury^ to many her “ after an intrigue together.” After 
Shrewsbury s return to England the duchess became conspicuous 
m London society, where the caustic wit of Lady Mary Wortley- 
Montagu was exercised at her expense. On the accession of 
George 1 . the duchess of Shrewsbury became a lady of the 
bedchamber to the princess of Wales, a position which she 
retained till her death on the 29th of June 1726. Shrewsbury 
left no children, and at his death the dukedom became extinct, 
the earldom of Shrewsbury passing to his cousin Gilbert Talbot 
(see Talbot). 

See Comspondence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury with 
hmgn Ilham, the Leaders of the Whig Party, &e., edited by W, Coxe 
(London, 1821); Gilbert Burnet, History of his own Time (6 vols., 
2nd ed., Oxford, 1833); F. W. Wyon, History of Great Britain during 
the Reign of Anne (2 vols., London, iSyO)'; Earl Stanhope, History 
of England comprising the Reign of Anne until the Peace of UtredU 
(Lmdon, 1870), and History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, 
vol. 1. h vols., London, 1836-1834) ; The Wentworth Papers, ediM 
^ J. J. Cartwright (London, 1883) ; W. E. H. Lecky; History of 
Lngland tn the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. (new edition, 7 vols., 
London, 1892); and G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vol. vii. (London, 

(R. J. M.) 

SHREWSBURY, EUZABETH TALBOT, Conimiss of (1518- 
i6o8), better known by her nickname “ Bess of Hardwick,” 
was the daughter and co-heiress of John Hardwicke of Hardwicke 
in Derbyshire. At the age of fourteen she was married to a 
John Barlow, the owner of a large estate, who did not long 
sumve the marriage, and as his estates had been settled on her 
and her heirs, she became a wealthy widow. She remained 
angle till the 20th of August 1549, when she married Sir William 
Cavendish, who, to please her, sold his lands in the south of 
England and purchased the Chatsworth estates in Derbyshire. 
Six children were bom of the marriage, three sons and three 
daughters. One of the sons was the founder of the d«cal family 
of Devonshire, and another of the ducal family of Newcastle. 

Sir William Cavendish having died on the 2sth of October 1557 
her third husband was Sir William St Lo (or St Loe or St Lowe),’ 
captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth wid owner of an estate 


at Tbimiijon in doNcesterabRe. She insisted that his 
should be settied im her and her l^irs, and when & Waifam 
died without issue, she made good her claim to all his propetly 
•to the'detrimentdiif his sister and cousins. Bess of Hai^ick 
WM now the wealthiest subject in Engltmd. Her income was 
calculated to amount to £60,000, which was Alatrvely a far more 
important mim then than it is to-day. She still retained mudi 
of her |ood looks; her charms and her wealth outweighed her 
reputation for rapacity, and she was much sought in marriage. 
With the approval of Queen Elizabeth, who was not by habit 
a matclmi^er, she was married in 1568 for the fourth time to 
George Tallxit, 6th earl of Shrewsbury. Bess made her usual 
good bargain as to settlements, and also insisted on arranging 
marriages between two of her cliildren by Sir William Cavendish 
and two of the earl’s by a former marriage. In 1574 the countess 
took advantage of a visit of the countess of Leimox to many 
Iter daughter Elizabeth to Charles Stuart, the younger son of 
the Lennoxes and brother of Lord Darnley, the second husband 
of the queen of Scote. She acted without the knowledge of Rer 
husband, who declined to accept any re^nsibiUty. As the 
Itennox family had a claim to the throne this* match was cAi- 
sider^ as a proof of the ambition of the countess of Shfewsbury, 
and she was sent to the Tower by the queen, but was soon 
released. The child of the marriage was Arabella Stuart, whom 
her grandmother treated at first with favour but later on with 
cruelty and neglect. 

By this time the earl of Shrewsburj- and his wife were on verj- 
Md terms with one another, and the former tried to obtain a 
divorce. The countess revenged herself by accusing him of a 
love intrigue with the queen of Scots, a charge which she was 
forced to retract before the council. In the meantime she had 
told some filthy scimdal about Queen Elizabeth to Queen Mary, 
who made use of it in the extraordinary letter she wrote some 
time in 1584. In 1583 the countess of Shrewsbury went to live 
apart from her husband, with whom she was afterwards recon¬ 
ciled formally by the queen. After his death in 1590 she lived 
mostly at Hardwicke, where she built the noble mansion which 
still stands. She was indeed one of the greatest builders of her 
time at Hardwicke, Chatsworth and Oldcoates. It is said that 
she believed she would not die so long as she was building.. Her 
death came on the 13th of February 1608 during a frost wRich 
put a stop to her building operations. She was buried in All 
Church, Derby, under a fine monument with a laudatory 
inscription which she took care to put up in her lifetime. Two 
portraits of her exist at Hardwicke, one taken in her youth, 
while the second, by Cornelius Janssen, engraved by Vertue, 
represents her as an old woman. She had no children except 
by her second husband, and to them she left the vast estates 
she accumulated by her successive marriages. 

See White Kcnnett, Memoirs of the Cavendish Family (London, 
1708): and Mrs Murray Smith (Miss E. T. Bradley), Life of Arabella 
Stuart (London, 1889); Mrs Stepney Rawson, Bess of Hardwicke 
{1910). 

SHREWSBURY, JOHK TALBOT, ist Earl of (d. 1453), was 
second son of Richard, sth baron Talbot, by Ankaret, heiress 
of the last Lord Strange of Blackmere. Hi was married before 
1404 to Maud Neville, heiress of the barons Fumivall, and in 
her right sununoned to parliament from 1409. In 1421 by the 
death of his niece he acquired the baronies of Talbot and Strange. 
From 1404 to 1413 he served with his elder brother Gilbert in 
the Welsh war. Iben for five years from February 1414 he was 
lieutenant of Ireland, where he held the honour of Wexford. 
He did some fighting, and had a sharp quturel with the earl of 
Ormonde, (^mplaints were made against him both for harsh 
government in Ireland and for violence in Herefordshire. From 
1420 to 1424 he served in France. In 1425 he was again for a 
short time lieutenant in Ireland. So far his career was that of a 
turbulent lord of the Matches, employed in posts where a rough 
hand was useful. In 1427 he went again to France, where m 
fought with distinction in Maine and at the siege of Otkuuu; 
but his exploits were those of^ good fighter rather than of , 
general, wd it was his stubboA rashness that was chiefly to 
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Denys, and in 1416 by reducing and harrying the tml^ Fays 
de CaoK saved Nlrmandy. He was rewarded with the ofiSces 
of captain of Rouen and marshal of France. During five years 
as aadashing %hter he was the mainstay of the English cause. 
His chief exploits were the defeat of the Burgundians before 
Crotoy in t437 and the recovery of Harfleur in 1440. In 144s 
during a visit to England he was created earl of Shrewsbury, 
In November he was back in France besieging Dieppe; but 
“ fared so foul with his men that they would no longer abide with 
him ” and was forced to break the siege (Chroniaes of London, 

. 150). In March 1445 he was once more sent to Ireland, where 
e used his old methods, so that the Irish said “ there came not 
from the time of Herod any one so wicked in evil deeds.” In 
1.^9 he served for a short time in Normandy. When in 145* 
the Gascons appealed for English help, Shrewsbury was the 
natural leader of the expedition. He landed in Aquitaine on the 
17th of October.* Bordeaux and the surrounding district returned 
uickly to thejr old allegiance, and in the Mowing summer 
hrcwsbury captured Fronsac. In July the French besieged 
Castillon. Shrewsbury hurried to its relief, and with foolhardy 
valour attacked the enemy in their entrenched camp without 
waiting for his artillery. The English and Gascon footmen 
charged in vain in face of the French cannon, until Shrewsbury 
and the flower of his troops had fallen. This h^pened in July 
1453 and was the end of the English rule in Gascony. Shrews¬ 
bury’s fighting qualities made him something of a popular hero, 
and in the doggerel of the day he was “ Talbot our good dog,” 
whose valour was brought to nought by the treason of Suffolk. 
But in truth though a brave soldier he was no general. He was 
twice married, his second wife being Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. He was alleged to be 
eighty years old at his death ; probably he was about sixty-five. 

BiBUOGRAPHy..^For Shrewsbury's French camiiaigns sec especi¬ 
ally the Chroniqm of E. do Monstrelet, Johan de Waurin and 
Matthiou d'^ouchy (all those are published by the SociiU de 
I'Histoire dl’France), and the Chronicles of London (ed. C. L. Kings- 
ford,* London, 1905). Also H. Ribadicu, ConqiMe de Guyenne 
(iSw); J. T. Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland (1865); and J. H. Wylie's 
Henry the Fourth (1884-1898) for his early career. (C. L. K.) 

SHREWSBURY, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
magket town and the county town of Shropshire, England. 
Pop. (1901), s8,j)95. It is situated on both banks of the river 
Severn, but mainly on a peninsula formed by the river on the 
left bank. It is.served by the London & North-Western and 
Great Western railways, being 163 m. N.W. from London. 
The companies use a Joint station, and jointly work the line S. 
to Hereford. There is water communication eastward by-the 
Shrewsbury canal, and by the Severn below the town. Eastward 
from the peninsula the English bridge crosses the river, westward 
the Welsh bridge; southward the Kingsland and Greyfriars 
bridges. The joint railway station is on the peninsula, and is 
reached from the south by a massive iron bridge. The streets, 
many retaining ancient names curiously corrupted, sure hilly 
and irregular, but strikingly picturesque from their number of 
antique timber houses, among which may be mentioned that in 
Butcher Row, formerly tiie town residence of the abbot of 
Lilleshall; the council-house overlooking the Severn, erected 
in i6ao for the presidents of the council of the Webh nwuehes; 
and the two adjacent mansions of Robert Ireland and Richard 
Owen, citizens c. 1390. Of the town ramparts built in the reign 
of Henry III. the principal remains are a portion to the sou&- 
west, used as a public walk, on which stands a square embattled 
tower. The castle built by Roger de Montgomery was dismantled 
in the reign of James II., and is modernized as a residence, but 
there remain the archway of the interior gateway, the walls of 
the inner court and two large round towers of the time of 
Edward I. The rich abb^ of St Peter and St Paul was also 
^ founded by Rwer, on the site of an earlier church. CK the abbey 
church (Holy Cross) Hie nave of massive Norman work remains. 


other churches St Mary’s, founded in the loth century, is a fine 
cruciform structure with a lofty tower and spire, displaying 
eiounjdes of various styles of architecture from e^y Norman 
to Perpendicular, the base of the tower, the nave and the 
doorways being Norman, the transept Early l^lish and the 
aisles 15th century, while the interior b specially worthy of 
notice for its elaborate detaib, its early stained glass, including a 
Jesse window, and its ancient monuments. Some 50 ft. of the 
spire fell in 1894, severely injuring the church and necessitating 
extensive restoration. St Julian’s was originally built before 
the Conquest, but rebuilt in 1748, except the tower, the older 
portion of which b Norman and the upper part of the r5th 
century. St Alkmond’s abo dated from the loth century, but 
was rebuilt towards the close of the 18th century, with the 
exception of the tower and spire. It has a beautiful h^f-timbered 
rectory. St Giles’s, originally the church of the leper hospital, 
dating from Hie time of Henry I., was altered at Various periods. 
The hollow base of the old diurchyard cross bears the name of 
the Pest Basin, because the citizens cast alms into it in the i6th 
century during the vbitation of the plague, which, according to 
tradition, first appeared here. The old church of St Chad, 
supposed to have occupied the site of a palace of the princes of 
Powb, was destroyed by Hie fall of the tower in 1788, and of the 
ancient building the bishop’s chancel alone remains. The new 
church of St Ch^ was built on another site in 1793. Shrewsbury 
is not fortunate in its ecclesiastical architecture of the late 18th 
century. There are slight remains of a Franciscan house (Grey 
Friars) founded in J391, of an Augustinian friary (1355) and of a 
Dominican house (13^3). The old buildings completed in 1630 
for the grammar school of Edward VI., founded in 1551, are now 
occupied by the county museum and free library, the school 
having been removed in 1883 to new buildings in the suburb 
of Kingsland S. of the river. It takes rank among the first 
public schools in England. The ground it occupies in Kingsland 
was formerly the scene of the Shrewsbury show, a pageant and 
festival held during the festival of Trinity. Among the principal 
secular buildil^s of the town are the fine market house in the 
Elizabethan style (completed according to an inscription over the 
northern arch in 1595), the shire hall and guildhall (rebuilt in 
1837, and again, after a fire, in 1883), the general market and 
com exchange (1869), and the drapers’ hall, a timbered structure 
dating from the i6th century. The principal benevolent institu¬ 
tions are the county infirmary (i7«^, Millington’s hospital 
(1734) and the eye, ear amj^throat hospital (1881). A monu¬ 
ment to Lord C 31 ve, who was member for the borough 1761-1764, 
was erected in the market-place in i860, imd a Doric memorial 
pillar to General Lord Hill in 1816 at the top of the Abbey Fore¬ 
gate. The town race-course occupies a portion of the “^Idiers’ 
Piece,” where Charles I. addressed his army in 1643. To the 
south-west of the town is a park of 33 acres, known as the 
Quarry, with beautiful avenues of lime-trees, descending to the 
river. Glass-staining, the spinning of flax and linen yam, 
iron-founding, brewing, malting, the' preparation of brawn and 
the manufacture of the well-known Shrewsbury cakes are now 
the principal industries. Shrewsbury is a suftagan bishopric 
in the diocese of Lichfield, and the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. The parliamentary borough returns one member. The 
town is governed by a mayor, 10 aldermen and 30 councillors. 
Area, 3325 acres. 

Shrewsbury (Pengweme, Scrobsbyryg, Salopesberie), then 
known as Pengweme or Pengwym, was the capital of the kings 
of Powis during the 3th and 6th centuries, but was taken in 779 
by Ofia king of Mercia, who changed its name to Shrewsbury 
(Scrobsbjniyg). Owing to its position on the Welsh borders it 
became one of the chief cities of the Saxon kings, ^d a mint 
was established here in the reign of King iEthelstan. After 
the Conquest the town was included in the earldom of Shrews¬ 
bury, and the Domesday Survey shows that the Saxon burgesses 
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paid the'same dancgeki as in the lete of Edward the CbnfeaKH'. 
Until Wales was annexed to England in the 13^1 century, 
Shrewsbury was* one of the diief border towns, and as such 
ilewas bemeged by Owen pwynedd in 1067, but was relieved 
by William the Conqueror. In the reign of Henry I. it was 
garrisoned by Robert de Belesme, but surrendered to the king 
m tioa. It was several times burnt by the Welsh and was 
taken and held by them from 121$ to 1221. During he Welsh 
war in the reign of Edward 1 ., the king made the town hit head¬ 
quarters, and in r283 David, the last luitive prince of Wales, 
was tried and condemned to death by a parliament held here. 
In 2403 Henry Percy, son of the earl of Northumberland, was 
defeated and killed at Shrewsbury by Henry IV. At the b^in- 
ning of the Civil War, Charles I. stayed in the town for some time, 
but it surrendered to parliament in 2645. The first extant 
charter, dated 1199, is a grant by Richard I. to the burgesses of 
the town at a fee farm of 40 marks, but Henry II. is known to 
have granted an earlier charter which was confirmed by King 
John in isoo. The same king granted two other charters, oiie 
in 1200 giving the right of electing the reeves, and the other in 
1205 providing that their lands and tenements should be governed 
by the “ laws of Breteuil, the laws of the Barony and the laws 
of the Englishry.” Henry II. in 1227 granted a gild merchant 
wth a house. Besides these charters there are numerous con¬ 
firmations before the incorporation charter of Elizabeth of 
1586. Charles I. in 1638 altered the corporation to a mayor, 
24 aldermen and 48 assistants. In 168^ the burgesses surrendered 
their charter to the king and received a new one in the following 
year which, however, did not change the form of government. 
From 1295 to 1885 Shrewsbury returned two members to parlia¬ 
ment, but then the number was reduced to one. 

See H. Owen and J. C. Blakoway, A History of Shrewsbury (1825); 
Thomas Phillips, The History and Antiquities of Shrewsbury (1837); 
Victoria County History, Shropshire. 

SHRIKE, a bird’s name, so-given by Turner (1544)) but solely 
on the autWity of Sir Frtlncis Lovell, for Turner had seen the 
bird but twice in England, though in Germany often, and could 
not find anyone else who so called it. However, the word * 
was caught up by succeeding writejg; and, though hardly used 
except in books—for butcher-bird is its vernacular synonym— 
it not only retains its first position in literary English, but has 
been largely extended so as to apply in general to all birds of the 
family Laniidae and others besides. The name Lanins, in this 
sense, originated with C. Gesner * (1555), who thought that the 
birds to which he gave it had not been mentioned by the ancients. 
C. J. Sundevall, however, considers that the Malacocraneus of 
Aristotle was one of them, as indeed Turner had before suggested, 
though repelling the latter’s supposition that Aristotle’s Tyramus 
was another, as well as P. Belon’s reference of CoUyrion. 

The species designated shrike by Turner is the Lanius excubitor 
of Linnaeus and nearly all succeeding authors, nowadays* 
commonly known as the greater butcher-bird, ash-coloured or 
great grey shrike—a bird which visits the British Islands pretty 
regularly,though not numerously, in autumn or winter, occasion¬ 
ally prolonging its stay into the next summer; but it has never 
been ascertained to breed there, though often assarted to have 
done so. This is the more remarkable since it breeds more or 
less commcmly on the continent from the north of France to 
within the Arctic Circle. Exceeding a song-thrush in linear 
measurements, it is a much less bulky bird, of a pearly grey 
above wiA a well-defined black band passing from ,the forehead 
to the ear-coverts; beneath it is nearly wmte, or—and this is 

1 Few birds enjoy such a wealth of local names as the shrikes. 
M. Holland {Faune pop. de la France, il. 146-151) enumerates up¬ 
wards of nin^ applied to them in France and Savoy; but not one 
of these has any affinity to our word " shrike." 

• He does not seem, however, to have known that butcher-Mrd 
was an English name; indeed it may not have been so at the time, 
but subsequent^ introduced. 

> According to Willughby, Rae and Charleton, it was in their day 
called in mAy parts of England " Wierangle " (Ger. Wdrgenget and 
Wiirger, the strangler); but it is hard to see how a bird wbicb few 
people m England c^d know by sight should have a popular name, 
tho^h Chaucer had used it in bis Assemilye of Foules. 
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puticub^ obsenmbl* in Eaitam exampks^bwred rath dusky 
markings. The quifi-feathers of tbiswin^ and of the ^pngsted 
tail, aie variegated with black and white, ooatiy tfae^former, 
nhou(^S what theib is of the latter (hows very eonsinm^y, 
especially at the base of the remiges, where it forms eitiwr a ifpgje 
or a dfiuble patch. Much snuJler than thi -is the red-baiced 
shrike, L, eelbirio, the best-known species in Great Britain, whre 
it is a summer visitor, and, though its distribution is rather hM, 
it may be seen in nuuiy parts of England and occasionally reache 
Scotland. The cock is a sightly bird with bis grey head and neck, 
black cheek-band, chestnut back and pale rosy breast, while the 
hen is ordiiuuily of a dull brown, barred on &e lower plumage. 
A more highly coloured species is called the woodchat, L, amen- 
ktus or rutUus, with a br^ht bay crown and nape, and the rest of 
its plumage black, grey and white. This is an accidental visitor 
to England, but breeds commonly throughout Europe. All 
these birds, with many others included in the genus Lanius, 
which there is no room here to specify, have, according to their 
respective power, the very remarkable habit (whence toey have 
earned their opprobrious name) of catching insects, frogs, liza^s 
or small birds and mammals, and of spitting them op a thorn 
or of fixing them in a forked branch, the more conveniently to 
tear them m pieces and eat them. 

The shrikes belong to the Passerine family Laniidae, the 
limits of which are doubtful, but which is divided into five 
sub-families: Gymnorhininae, Malaconotiiuie, Pachycepholinae, 
Laniinae and Prionopinae. TTie Laniinae or true shrikes occur 
in the Old and New Worlds, the other sub-families are limited 
to the Old World. The shrikes and their immediate allies are 
active and powerful birds, with stout bills often strongly hooked. 
Their diet is chiefly insects and small frogs, lizards, birds and 
mammals, but they also take seeds and fruits. The “ greenlets ’’ 
of North and South America ore active and fearless birds, similar 
in general habits to the Laniidae and formerly regarded as 
forming a sub-family of that group, but now placed in a separate 
family the Vireonidae. (A. N.) 

SHRIMP, a name applied in general to the^maller Crustacea 
of the order Macrura and in particular to an edible species found 
on the coasts of northern Europe (Crangon vi^ris). The 
shrimps and their allies are distinguished from the larger Madtqya, 
such as the lobsters and crayfishes, by greater development of 
the paddie-like limbs of the abdomen or tail, which are used 
in swimming. The. abdomen is usually sharply bent^^tween 
the third and fourth segments and has a characteristically 
humped appearance when straightened out. 

The common shrimp is found abundantly on the coasts of 
the British Islands, in shallow water wherevgr the bottom is 
sandy. It is a or 3 in. Iwig, slightly flattened and wi^ the 
rostrum or beak, in front of the carapace, very short. It is of a 
translucent greyish colour, speckled with brown and closely 
resembles the sand in which it lives. On many parts of 
the coast the shrimp fishery is of considerable importance. 
The instnunent generally employed is a bag-shaped net attached 
to a semicircular hoop, provided with a long handle and pushed 
over the surface of the sand by a fisherman wading in the water 
at ebb-tide. When boiled, the body becomes of a brownish 
colour and on this account the species is sometimes termed the 
“brown shrimp.” The name of “pink shrimp” is given to 
Pandalns montagui or anmdicomis, which turns red on boiling 
and which resembles in form the larger “ prawns,” having a 
long rostrum or beak, saw-edged above and bebw. The smaller 
species of Leander, especially L. squiUa, are sold as “ cup* 
shrimps ” in some places. 

The larger shrimp-like Crustacea a-e generally known as 
“ prawns,” the name being especially applied in Britain to the 
spi^ies Leander serraius, formerly called Palamm serratus, 
which b highly esteemed for the table. In warmer seas many 
other kinds of prawns are caught for food. These ate gene^ty 
speebs of the genus Penaeus (like P. caramate of the Mediter¬ 
ranean) which ate dbtinguished from all those already mentioned 
by having pincers on the first %ee, instead et only on the first 
two pain ml^s. The large rivll^tawns of the genus Falaeffwn 
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(etewly *® Liander) found in mos* tropical cguntnes a« 
alw oftoi used as food. Ii«he West Indies Ptdaemon jamaicm- 
i£r, ^ in thesCast Indies Pal. eardnus attain alnrost the 
dime^ns of full-grown lobsters. ^ * * 

■jj* name of slumps is sometimes given to members of the 
or#r SchiM»poda*which differ from most of the Mairaw in 
hiring swimming branches or exopodites on the thoracic legs. 
y (hrticular the Schizopods of the family Hysidae, which are 
/bundant in the sea round our coasts, are often called “ Opossum- 
/khrimps” from the fact that the female is provided with a 
ventral pouch or " marsupium ” in which the eggs and young 
/ SK carried. (W. T. Ca.) 

SHRINE (Lat. scrinium, a case or chest for books, hence a 
casket* from scribere, to write, Fr. ierin, Ital. scrigno), the 
term given to the repository or chest to hold sacred relics. 
Sometimes shrines are merely small boxes, generally with raised 
tops like roofs; sometimes actual raodeb of churches ; some- 
tiates large constructions like that at St . 41 bans, that of Edward 
the Confessor fft Westminster, of Ste Geneviive at Paris, &c. 
Hany are coveijpd with jewels in the richest way, such as the 
example, at St Taurin, at Evreux in Normandy, and that of 
San ^rlo Bosromeo, at Milan, of beaten silver; the largest 
series are those wluch were enriched with enamels. Sometimes 
the term is given to the chapel in which the shrine is deposited. 

BHROFSHIRE (Sau>p), a western county of England on the 
Welsh border, bounded N. by Cheshire and a detached portion 
of Flint, E. by Staffordshire, S.E. by Worcestershire, S. by 
Herefordshire, S.W. by Radnorshire, W. by Montgomeryshire 
and N.W. by Denbighshire. The area is 1343 sq. m. The name 
of Salop, in common use, comes from an early name of the county 
town of Shrewsbury. Towards the west Shropshire partakes 
of the hilly scenery of Wales, from which several ranges are 
continued into it. South of the river Severn mid partly in 
Montgomeryshire, the Breidden Hills rise abruptly in three 
peaks; and in the south-west there is a broad range of rough 
rounded hills known as Clun Forest, extending from Radnor¬ 
shire. South an8 west of the Severn there are four other princi¬ 
pal chains of hills extending from S.W. to N.E.—the Long Mynd 
(1674 ft.), w^st of Church Stretton; the Caradoc HUls, a little 
tojlfe north, which are continued across the Severn and terminate 
in the isolated sugarloaf hill of the Wrekin (1335 ft.); Wenlock 
Edge, east of Church Stretton, a sharp ridge extending for ao m., 
and at ;ome points rising above 1000 ft.; and the Clee Hills 
near the south-eastern border (Brown Clee, 1805 ft.; Titter- 
stone Clee, 1749 ft.). The remainder of the county is for the 
most part pleasantly undulating and well cultivated. It lies 
almost entirely in the basin of the Severn, which enters from 
Montgomeryshire and flows eastward to ^rewsbury, after 
which it turns south-eastward to Ironbridge, and then continues 
in a more southerly direction past Bridgnorth, entering Wor- 
' cester near Bewdley. The scenery on its banla is striking at 
some places, as near the finely situated town of Bridgnorth, 
but it is spoilt in one of the most beautiful stretches, that near 
Coalbrookdide, by the great factories in the neighbourhood. 
Its principal tributaries within Shropshire are: from the right 
the Rea, the Cound md the Borle ; from the left the Vymwy, 
a well-known trout-stream forming part of the boundary with 
Montgomeryshire, the Perry, the Tern, which receives the 
Roden, and the Worf. The Dee and its tributary the Ceiriog 
touch the north-western boundary of the county wiUi Denbigh¬ 
shire. In the south the Teme, which receives the Qun, the 
Onny and the Corve, flows near the borders of Herefordshire, 
which it occasionally touches and intersects. Salmon are taken 
in the Severn, and die Teme with its tributwries are frequented 
for trout and grayling fishii^. There is a cluster of picturesque 
meres or «nalt lakes in the north-west near the borders of 
Denbiffhshire, of which the largest is Ellesmere, and there are 
a number of others in various parts of the county. 

CAotofv.—-The Pie-Cambiian rocks of Shropshire include the 
gmitom and gneissic rocks of the Ercall and Primrose HiU (Wrekin), 
the schists of Rushton, the lavas and ashes of the Wrekin, Cast 
Caradoc and Ponteaford, and the purple slates, grits and con- 
gkimeratss of the Lon^ynd. The Wrekin Quartzite, Comley 
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SondstOTe and Shineton Shalea ate the local representatlveg of the 
Cambrian system. These are followed by the Ordovician formations 
which occupy three areas : the Breiddra Hills, ijie Shelve district 
and the Caer Caradoc district, and include strata referable to the 
Arenig, Llandeilo and Bala series; tb( rocks are foeidliferous sbg^, 
grits and volcanic ashes, with dolerite .intrusions. The Silurian 
rocks which follow unconformably are represented in the Long 
Mountain and Gun Forest regions by sandstones and shales, and 
along Wenlock Edge by highly fossuiferous mudstones and lime¬ 
stones : they include the Llandovery, Wenlock and Ludlow series, 
and the limestones are famed for their rich marine fauna. The 
Old Red Sandstone, a great aeries of red marls, sandstones and thin 
impure limestones (comstoncs), conformably succeeds the Silurian 
rocks, and occupies the south-eastern area (whence it extends into 
Herefordshire); it also makes extensive out-liem at Clun and 
Bettws-y-Crwyn ; the rocks have yielded fish and Crustacea. The 
highest beds are conglomeratic and are seen only round the Titter- 
stone Clee HiU. The Carboniferous Limestone and MiUstone Grit 
of the Denbighshire coalfield enter the county near Oswestry ; they 
appear also at LiUeshall and Coalbrookdale on the western border of 
the Coalbrookdale coalfield, and underlie the little coalfield of the 
Titterstone Clee HiU. The Coal Measures with their coal-seams and 
bands o{ ironstone are present at Oswestry (extending south from 
Denbighshire) and form also the coalfields of Shrewsbury, Leebot- 
wood, Coalbrookdale, Wyre Forest and the Clee HUls. In the last 
two districts basalt (dhultonc) has been intruded into the Measures, 
and at Clee HiU is extensively quarried for roadstonc and paving- 
cubes. The so-caUed Permian rocks (red sandstones and marls) 
are now grouped with the Coal Measures. The succeeding Triassic 
rocks—red sandstones, marls and conglomerates (Banter and 
Keuper)—occupy the north-eastern part of the county, and are 
capped near Mwket Drayton by Rhaetic and Lias. Glacial deposits 
—Doulder-cl^, gravel and sand, often sheU-bearing—ovcr^rcud 
much of the Triassic plain in the north and cast of the county ; they 
were laid down by ice-shects which moved in from the Insb Sea 
and from the Aran and Arenig mountains in Merioneth. Some 
peat-bogs in the drift-covered regions appe^ to occupy the sites of 
lakes. Coal and ironstone, silver-lead and zinc from the Ordovician 
rocks of Shelve, with Uincstone, building-stone and roadstonc, are 
the chief mineral products. 

Industries, —More than four-fifths of the total area is under 
cultivation. The principal grain crops arc barley and oats, the 
acreage under each of which is nearly double that under wheat. 
Some five-eighths of the total acrca^ cultivated is in permanent 
PMture, and there are besides considerable tracts of hill pasture. 
Turnips and swedes form the bulk of the green crojis, as cattle are 
largely kept for the dairy. The cattle are chiefly Horofords and the 
sheep Shropshires. Chewire cheese is made in the northern districts. 
A smaU acreage is under bops. 

Apart from agriculture there are several important branches of 
industry. Coalbrookdale and the neighbourhood is the principl 
coal-mining centre, and was an early home of the ironfoundmg 
trade, under the famous family of Darby, and this industry is pro¬ 
secuted here and at Ironbridge, Shifnal and elsewhere. There are 
also considerable manufactures of machinery, tools and agricultunil 
implements, as at Ludlow, Oswestry, Shrewsbury and Wellington. 
There arc great encaustic tile and brick works in the Broseley 
district, whore also is an old-established manufacture of tobacco- 
pipes ; while at Coalport there are china works. Some woollen 
goods arc made. In the Minsterley and Stiperstones district 
m tlic west, lead and barytes arc obtained. 

CommunicaHens .—The railways, for which Shrewsbury is the roost 
important centre, belong mainly to the Great Western and Ixindon 
& North-Western companies. Of the first the main route to the 
north-west runs from Wolverhampton by Wellington, Shrewsbury 
and Gobowen to Chester, with a branch from Wellington to Crewe. 
Another line comes from Worcester and Bewdley, following the 
Severn valley by Bridgnorth and Ironbridge to Shrewsbury, with 
several branches through the Coalbrookdale and Wenlock districts. 
The two companies jointly work the line from Stafford by Newport. 
Wellington and Shrewsbury to Welshpool, and the Crewe-Hcreford 
line by M^itchurch, Shrewsbury and Craven Arms, From Craven 
Arms a branch of the North-Western system runs into South Wales 
and the Miort Bishops Castle railway serves that town. The Cam¬ 
brian line starts from Whitchurch and runs by Oswestry into Wales. 
The chief canals are the Shropshire Union, Shrewsbury and EUes- 
mere in the northern part of the connty. The Severn is to some 
extent used for navigation up to Shrewsbury. 

Pofndation and Aimnistratitm .—The area of the ancient 
county is 859,516 acres, with a population in 1891 of 136,339, 
and in 1901 of 139,314. The area of the administrative county 
is 861,801 acres. The county contains 14 hundreds. The 
municipal boroughs are—Bishops Castle (pop. 1378), Bridgnorth 
(6051), Ludlow (4551), Oswestry ( 9579 )> Shrewsl^ (* 8 . 39 S). 
Wenloot (15,866). The urban districts ate Church Stretton 
(816), Dawley (7511), Ellesmere (1954). Newport (3141)1 Oaken- 
gates (10,906), a mining town, Wellin^n (6183), Wem (1149). 
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WhitdiuKh (5131). The more important towns not rartrtioned 
above are BroseW, CoiJbtookdide, Madeley (this parish indadins 
Ironbridge and Caalport) and Much Wenlo^, whiw are embraced 
wholly or in put by the borough of Wenlock; Market Drayton 
{it6y) and Shiinal (3321). 4 <esser towns are Qun (1915) which 
gives name to Oun Fdiest, and Qeobury Mortimer (1810) in 
the south. ‘Die county is in the Oxford circuit, and assizes 
are held at Shrewsbury. It has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is divided into 18 petty sessional divisions. The boroughs 
of Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Ctewestry, Shrewsbury and Wenlock 
have separate commissions of the peace and courts of quarter 
sessions. There are 267 civil parishes. Shrewsbury is divided 
between the dioceses of Lichfield and Hereford, widi a small 
part in th^ diocese of St Asaph, and contains 2^4 ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, wholly or in part. There are four parlia- 
ntentaiy divisions—Mid or Wellington, North or Newport, 
South or Ludlow, and West or Oswestry, each returning one 
member, while Shrewsbury returns one member. 

History .—The district which is now Shropshire was annexed 
to the kingdom of Mercia by Offa, who in 765 constructed 
Watt’s Dike to defend his territory against the Welsh, and in 
779, having pushed across the Severn, drove the king of Powys 
from Shrewsbury, then known as Pengwerne, and secured his 
conquests by a second defensive earthwork known as Offa’s 
Dike, which, entering Shropshire at Knighton, traverses moor 
and mountain by Lknymynech and Oswestry, in many places 
forming the boundary line of the county, and finally leaves it 
at Bron y Garth and enters Denbighshire. In the 9th and loth 
centuries the district was frequently overrun by the Danes, 
who in 874 destroyed the famous priory of Wenlock, said to 
have been founded by St Milburg, granddaughter of Penda of 
Mercia, and in 896 wintered at Quatford. In 912 iGthelflead, the 
lady of Mercia, erected a fortress at Bridgnorth against the 
Danish invaders, and in the next year at Chirbury. Mercia 
was mapped out into shires in the 10th century after its recovery 
from the Danes by Edward the Elder, and Shropshire stands 
out as the sole Mercian shire which did not derive its name from 
its chief town. The first mention of it in the Saxon Chronicle 
occurs under 1006, when the king crossed the Thames and 
wintered there. In 1016 Edmund ifetheling plundered Shrews¬ 
bury and the neighbourhood. 

After the Conquest the principal estates in Shropshire were 
all bestowed on Norman proprietors, pre-eminent among whom is 
Roger de Montgomery, the ist earl of Shrewsbury, whose son 
Robert de Belesme forfeited his possessions for rebelling against 
Henry I., when the latter bestowed the earldom on his queen 
for life. At this period a very large portion of Shropshire was 
covered by its vast forests, the largest of which, Worf Forest, 
at its origin extended at least 8 m. in length and 6 m. in width, 
and became a favourite hunting-ground of the English kings. 
The forest of Wrekin, or Mount Gilbert as it was then called, 
covered the whole of that hill and extended eastward as far as 
Sheriff Hales. Other forests were Stiperstones, the jurisdiction 
of which was from time immemorial annexed to the barony of 
Caus, Wyre, Shirlot, Clee, Long Forest and Brewood. The 
constant necessity of defending their territories against the 
Welsh prompted the Norman lords of Shropshire to such activity 
in castle-building that out of 186 castles in England no less than 
33 are in this county. Of these the most famous are Ludlow, 
founded by Roger de Montgomery; Bishop’s Castle, which 
belonged to the bishojxi of Hereford; Oun Castle, built by 
the lutz-Alans; Cleobury Castle, built by Hugh de Mortimer; 
Caus Castle, once the barony of Peter Corbett, from whom it 
came to the Barons Strafford ; Rowton Castle, also a seat of the 
Corbetts; Red Castle, a seat of the Audleys. Other castles 
were Bridgnorth, Corfham, Holgate, Pulverbatch, Quatford, 
Shrewsbury and Wem. 

Among the Norman religious foundations were the Cluniac 
Priory at Wenlock, re-established on the Saxon foundation by 
Roger Moittgomery in 1080; the Augustinian abbey of Haugh- 
mond founded by William Fitz-Alan; the Cistercian abbey of 
Buildwas, now a magnificent ruin, founded jn 1*35 by Roger, 



.W^bsidfe, foun^tefore the r^of Ifci^I. ^ ^ 
dictme pnory of Albetbury founded by Fulk rtCWa^ in the 
13th century; and Chirbury Priory founded jn the ^ centwv 
The fifteen ^opshire hundreds mentions in fn 
Survey were entirely rearranged in the reign of He>y j 
only Overs and Condover retained their original na.^ 
Domesday hundred of Ruesset was replaced by Ford,^^ ^ 
hundred court transferred from Alberbury to Fwd. 
was the meeting-place of the Domesday hundred of 
which was combined with Recordin, the lugest of the Domo-y 
hundreds, to form the modem hundred of Bradford, the Is,^ 
also including part of the Domesday hundred of PmhoUe. 
Staffordshire. The hundred of Baschurch had its meeting[-pla<. 
at Baschurch in the time of Edward the Confessor; m the 
reign of Henry I. it was represented mainly by the hundred 
of Pimhill, the meeting-place of which was at Pimhill. Oswestry 
represents the Domesday hundred of Mercete, the hundred 
court of which was transferred from Maesbury to Oswesti^. 
Munslow hundred was formed in the reign of Henry 1 ., but m 
the reign of Richard I. a large portion was tokbn out of it to 
form a new liberty for the priory of Wenlock, the limits of which 
correspond very nearly with the modem franchise of Wenlock. 
The Domesday hundred of Alnodestreu, abolished in the reign 
of Henry I., had its meeting-place at Membrefeld (Morville). 
The hundreds at the present day number fourteen. 

Shropshire was administered by a sheriff, at least from the 
time of the Conquest, the first Norman sheriff being Warm the 
Bald, whose successor was Rainald, and in 1156 the office was 
held by William Fitz-Alan, whose account of the fee-farm of 
the county is entered in the pipe roll for that year. The shire 
court was held at Shrewsbury. A considerable portion of 
Shropshire was included in the WeMi marches, the court for the 
administration of which was held at Ludlow. In 1397 the castle 
of Oswestry with the hundred and eleven /owns pertaining 
thereto, the castle of Isabel with the lordship pertaining thereU, 
and the castle of Dalaley, were annexed to the principality 
of Chester. By the statute of 1535 for the abolition 0^ the 
marches, the lordships of Oswestry, Whittington, Masbroke end 
Knockin were formed into the hundred of Oswestry; the 
lordship of Ellesmere was joined to the hundred of Pimhill; 
and the lordship of Down to the hunted of Chirbury. The 
boundaries of Shropshire have otherwise varied but slightly 
since the Domesday Survey. Richard’s Castle, Ludford, and 
Ludlow, however, were then included in the Herefordshire 
hundred of Cutestomes, while several manors wow in Hereford¬ 
shire were assessed under Shropshire. The Shropshire manors 
of Kings Nordley, Aveley, Claverley and Worfield were assessed 
in the Domesday hundred of Saisdon in Stafforddiire; and 
Quatt, Romsley, Rudge and Shipley in the Warwickshire 
hundred of Stanlei. By statute 34 and 35 Hemy VIII. the town 
and hundred of Aberton, till then part of Menonethshire, were 
annexed to this county. 

Shropshire in the 13th century was situated almost entirely 
in the dioceses of Hereford and of Coventry and Lichfield; 
and formed an archdeaconry called the archdeaconry of Salop. 
That portion of the archdeaconry in the Hereford diocese 
induded the deaneries of Burford, Stottesdon, Ludlow, Pontes- 
bury, Clun and Wenlock; and that portion in the Coventry and 
Lichfield diocese the deaneries of Salop jmd Newport. In 1535 
the Hereford portion induded die additional deanery of Bridg¬ 
north ; it now forms the archdeaconry of Ludlow, with the 
additional deaneries of Montgomery, ^hops Castle and Qiurch 
Stretton. The archdeaconry of Salop, now entirety in the 
Hereford diocese, includes the deaneries of Condover, Edgmond, 
Ellesmere, Hodnet, Shifnal, Shrewsbury, Werti, WWtdiurA 
and Wrockwardin. Part of Welsh Shropshire is induded in 
the diocese of St Asaph, compriring the deanery of Oswestry 
in the archdeaconry of Montgomery, and two parities in the 
deanery/if Uongollen and the i||phd<»conry of Mexhaitt. 
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TH* Mrhr ^^HrirtUiiitorr of Shropshire it largely aoncesiftd 
«d depr^lations of^he Welsh 
with t "**^der. ne Saxon Offonide relates that m 

found l^’on^ 4 p ^ ** pale shouW 

his riela har '^atious statuttry measures to keep the 

Watoin were enforced in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
T_ wteimen were forbidden to purchase land in the county 
-..-rl^i&tam conditions, and this enactment was reinforced 
/in 1379 the tn«i of Shropshire forwarded to parliament 
lint of the felonies committed by the men of Cheshire 
^^ 7 the Welsh marches, and declared the gaol of Shrewsbury 
y to be in such a ruinous condition that they had no place 
Aprilonment for the ofienders when captured. In 1442 and 
2n as late as 15 A acts were passed for the protection of 
/ropshire against dne Welsh. But apart from the border 
/arfare in which they were constantly engaged, the great 
^hnpriiire lords were actively concerned in the more national 
/struggles. Sbr^bury Castle was garrisoned for the empress 
Maud by Williattt Fitz-Alan in 1138, but was captured by 
; Stephen in the same year. Holgate C^tle was taken by King 

e l from Thbmas Mouduit, one of the rebellious barons. 

low and Shrewsbury were both held for a time by Simon 
de Montfort. At Acton Burnell in 1283 was held the parliament 
which passed the famous Acton Burnell statute, and a parliament 
was summoned to meet at Shrewsbury in 1398. During the 
Percy rebellion Shrewsbury was in 1403 the scene of the battle 
of King’s Croft, in which Hotspur was slain. On the outbreak of 
the CM War of the 17th century the Shropshire gentry for the 
most part declared for the king, who visited Shrewsbury in 
1642 and received valuable contributions in plate and money 
from the inhabitants. A mint and printing-press were set up 
at Shrewsbury, which became a refuge for the neighbouring 
roysdist gentry. Wem, the first place to declare for the parlia¬ 
ment, was garrisoned in 1645 by Richard Baxter. Shrewsbury 
was forced to sur^nder in 1644, and the royalist strongholds of 
Ludlow and Bridgnorth were captured in 1646, the latter after 
a four weeks’ siege, during which the governor burnt part of 
the t^wn for defence against the parliamentary troops. 

Shropshire is noted for the number and lustre trf the great 
families connected with it. Earl Godwin, Sweyn, Harold, 
Queen Edith, Edward the Confessor and Edwin and Morcar are 
^ mentioned in the Domesday Survey as having held lands 
in the county before the Conquest. The principal Imidholders at 
the time of the survey were the bishop of Chester, the bishop 
of Hereford, the church of St Remigms, Earl Roger, Osbern 
Fitz-Richard, Ral;^ de Mortimer, Roger de Laci, Hugh Lasne 
and Nicholas Medicus. Earl Roger had the whole profits of 
Condover hundred and also owned Abiodestreu hundred. The 
family of Fitz-Alan, ancestors of the royal family of Stuart, 
had supreme jurisdiction in Oswestry hundred, which was 
exempt from English law. Richard Fitz-Scrob, father of Osbern 
Fitz-Richard and founder of Richard’s Castle, was lord of the 
hundred of Overs at the time of the Conquest. Gatacre was 
the seat of the Gatacres. The barony of Pulverbatch passed 
from the Fulverbatches, and was purchased in 1193 by John 
de Kilpeck for £100. The family of Cornwall were barons of 
iUirfonl and of Harley for many centuries. The family of 
Lestranse owned large estates in Shropshire lUter the Conquest, 
and FuUc Lestrange claimed the right of holding pleas of the 
crown in Wrockworthyn in 1292. Among others claiming 
r%hts of jurisdiction in tiieir Shropshire states in the same year 
were Edmund de Mortimer, the abbot of Cumbermere, the prior 
of Lanthony, the prior of tlreat Hidvem, the bishop of Lichfield, 
P^r Oirb^, Nicholas of Audley, the abbot of LiUeshall, John 
of Moftayn, Rkihaid Fitz-Alan, the bishop of Hereford and the 
prior of WMock. 

ThP eulirst industries of Shropshire took their rise from its 
abundant natural resources; the rivers supplying valuable fisheries; 
the vast forest areas abundance of timber; while tin mineral mo- 
^ ducts of the oouaty had been exploited from remote timee. The 


lead miaes of Shelve and Stiperetones were Worked by thaSoiaaiiii 
and ip 1210 Robert Corbett conferred on Shrewsbury Abbey k tithe 
of his lead from the mine at Shelve. In 1260 licedbe was granted to 
dig coal In the Clee Hills, and in 1291 the abbot of Vfigmore received 
the profits of a coal-mine at Caynham. Iron was dug in the Clee 
Hills and at Wombridge in the i6th ceotury. Wenlock ^d a fam^ 
copper-mine in the reign of Richard II., and in the i6th century was 
noted for its limestone. The Domesday Survey mentions salt-works 
at Ditton Priors, Caynham and Donnington. As the forest areas 
were gradually cleared and brought tmder cultivation, the county 
became more exclusively agricultural. In 1343 Shropshire wool 
was rated at a higher valae than that of almost any other English 
county, and in the 13th and 14th centuries Buildwas monastery 
exported wool to the Italian markets. Shropshire has never been 
distinguished for any characteristic manufactures, but a prosperous 
clothing trade arcae about Shrewsbury and Bridgnorth, and Oswestry 
was famous in the i6th century for its fine Welsh cottons.' 

Antiquities. —The ecclesiastical ruins and buildings of Shropshire 
are numerous and tieautiful. Among the numerous monastic 
buildings the finest remains are those of Shrewsbury Abliey, LiHeshall 
near Newport, White Ladies nunnery near Shifnai, Muai Wenlock 
mory and Bromfield priory near Eudlow (see the towns named). 
Besides these, Haughmond, 5 m. N.E. of Shrewsbury, an Augustinian 
foundation of the I2rii century, has left extensive remains mcluding 
a chapter-house, hall, monks' well and other domestic buildings. 
Of Buildwas Abbey, on the Severn above Coalbrookdale, a Cistercian 
foundation of 1135, there arc fine Norman and Early English remains 
of the church and chapter-house, together with flie abbot’s house 
and a series of passages below ground. Among the churches of the 
larger towns, those of Bridgnorth and Ludlow are conspicuous. 
Among village churches, those of Stottesdon and .Stanton Lacy in 
the south of the county, show considerable traces of pre-Conquest 
construction. Of Norman date those of Wroxeter, in which frag¬ 
ments from Uriconium are incorporated, Claverley E. of Bridgnorth, 
Holdgate or Holgate in Corvedale and Clun, are good examples, but 
there is a remarkable number of Norman doors and fonts throughout 
the county. The church of Cleobury Mortimer is good Early Englisli, 
and that of Tong near Shifnai fine Perpendicular with a splendid 
series of tombs, while the churchyard cross at Bitterley, near Titter- 
stone Clee, is a beautiful specimen of the work of the same period. 
The solitary church of Battlefield, N. of Shrewsbury, marks the 
scene of the fight between Henry IV. and the Percies m 1403 

The remains of castles are generally slight, but the noble ruins at 
Ludlow are a noteworthy exception. The powerful fortress of Clun 
and the castle at Holdgate are Norman. Of the 13th century are 
those at Hopton near Clun and Acton Burnell, S.E. of Shrewsbury, 
where Edward I. held parliament in 1283. Middle Castle between 
Shrewsbury and Wem shows small ruins of the 14th century, .^t 
Moreton Corbet on the Roden, N.E. of Shrewsbury, there is an old 
castellated mansion, but by far the finest example of this tyjie in 
the county, and one of the best in England, is Stokesay Castle near 
Craven Arms. This beautiful relic dates from the 13th century, and 
is almost perfect, having a large hall and massive southern tower, 
and a remarkable half-timbered gatehouse. Shropshire is also rich 
in medieval domestic buildings, and in the streets of Ludlow and 
Shrewsbury are many beautiful examples of half-timbered archi¬ 
tecture. Among old country mansions may be specially noted the 
hall-timbered Pitchford Hall, near Shrewsbury and Benthall Hall, 
near Broseley, dating from 1535. 

See Victoria County History, Shropshire ; W. Pearson, Antiquities 
of Shropshire (London, 1807); R. W. Eyton, Antiquities of Shrop¬ 
shire (12 vote., London, 1853-1860); J. C. Anderson, Shropshire ; 
Its Early History and Antiquities (London, 1864); C. H. Hartshorne, 
Salopia ArUiqua (Londom 1841); Walcott, Introduction to Sources 
of Salopian Topography (Shrewsbury, 1879); La Touche, Handbook 
to the Geology of Shropshire (1886); Borderer, Hunting and Sporting 
Notes in Shropshire (London, 1883-1886); Hughes, Sheriffs of 
Shropshire, /Sj/-/SS6 (Shrewsbuiy, 1886); Waiter, An Old Shrop¬ 
shire Oak (4 vote., London, 1886-1891); Fletcher, Religious Csnsus 
of Shropshirs in 1676 (London, 1891); Cranage, Architectural 
Account of the Churches of Shropshirs (Wellington, 1894-1899); 
Timmins, Nooks and Comers of Shropshire (London, 1899); Shrop¬ 
shire Notes and Queries (1885, Ac.); Shropshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society (1877, Ac.); Salopian Shreds and Patches 
(1874-1891). 

SHBOUD ( 0 . Enj. scrud, garment; cf. Icel. skrudh, in the 
secondary sense of rigging, allied with “ shred,” 0 . Eng. screade, 
a piece, strip), originally a word meaning garment, clothing 
or covering, M now particularly applied to the garment in 
wdiich a dead body is wrapped preparatory to burial, a wmding 
sheet. The shroud is usually a long linen sheet wrapping the 
entire body. This was formerly dipped in melted wax (Lat. 
eeta), whence the name “cerecloth,” often wroi^ly written 
seredoA or seardoA and " cerements.” In nautici^si^e the 
Icelandic meaning of skrudh, tackle, riggmg of a shqi, has been 
I adopted in English; th^ “ shrouds ” of a ship are the set of 
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rftpet nfiidi itntch item the ieeds of a (hip’s masto to tix 
siges •» (Im ports (see Rjopiko). 

IHBOVE tu^AuAV, the <kjr before Aih KWedoetd^r, tile 
&Bt day of Leiti, to called as the day on which “ tiirift ” or 
ceafession was made in pryparatko for the great fast Sceat’ 
^Efym. Diet.) derives the word “shrive,” of which “shrove’’ 
IS the past tense, ultiniately fiom the Lat striben, to write, 
to draw up a law, and hence to prescribe (pf, Ger. sekrtibm), 
through the Anglo-Saxtm scrilan, to shrive, impose a penance, 
to ju(^. Shrove Tuesday is called by the iVench Mirii grar, 
“ Fat Tuesday,” in allusion to the fat ox which is ceremoniously 
paraded through the streets. The Gennans know it as Fasten- 
dienstag. It is celelxated in Catholic countries, as the last day 
of the carnival, with feasting and merrymak^, of whkh, in 
England, the eating of pancakes alone survives as a social 
custom, the day having been called at one time “ Pancake 
Tuesday.” The association of pancakes with the day was 
pobably due to the necessity for using up all the eggs, grease, 
lard and dripping in stock preparatory to Lent, durmg which 
all these were forbidden. 

SHRUB, (i) A bushy plant whose stem is woody and 
branches out thickly from the ground, not attaining sufficient 
height to be called a tree; this smallness of vertical growth 
is natural or is effected by cutting and lopping at an early stage 
or at stated seasons. The term is loose in application and Ihe 
line between shrubs, trees and certain woody herbaceous plants 
is not easy to draw. The holly, the yew, the laurel, if allowed 
to grow from a single stem, become trees, other plants such as 
rhododendron, syringa, the euonymous ate properly shrubs. 
The word is the same as “ scrub,” low, stunted undergrowth, 
in 0 . Eng. scrob; the root, which is also seen in “ shrimp ” and 
“ shrivel,” means to contract. Many English place-names 
contain the word, the most familiar being Shrewsbury {Scrob- 
besbyrig) and Wormwood Scrubs, (a) The name of a drink 
or cordial, now rarely found except in country districts. It 
is made of currant juice boiled with water and sugar to which 
some spirit, usually rum, is added. Another form of the drink 
is made of rum, orange and lemon juice, peel, sugar and water. 
The word is an adaptation of the Arabic sharb or skarab, beverage, 
drink, shariba, he drank, and is thus directly related to “ sher¬ 
bet ” and “ syrup ” (g.e.). 

SHUFFLE-BOARD, or SHOVEi.-BqARD foriginally “shove- 
board ”), a game in which wood or metal aisks are “shoved” 
by the hand or with an implement so that they shall come to a 
stop on or within certain hnes or compartments marked on the 
“ board ”—a table or a floor. It was formerly very popular 
in England, especially witii the aristocracy, tmder the names 
shove-groat, slide-groat and shovel-penny, being mentioned as 
early as the t5th century. It was a favourite pastime at the 
great country houses, some of the boards havi)^ been of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship. That at Chartley Hall in Staffordshire 
was over 30 ft. long and was made up of s6o pieces. Shuffle- 
board enjoys considerable vogue in the United States, the board 
being from a8 to 30 ft. long and from iS to so in. wide, of pine, 
poplar or white wood, with a gutter 4} in. wide extending entirely 
round the board. The surface is slightly sanded and sometimes 
oiled. About 5 in. from each end of the board is drawn a line 
called the deuce line. Each side, whether composed of two or 
four persons, used four disks of polished brass or iron, generally 
about 2 in. in diameter and | in. thick. When two persons play 
they shove first from one end of the board and tto from the 
other; but when four play one of each side remain^ permanently 
at ea(^ end. The disks, four of which are marked A and four 
B, are shoved alternately by each side. A disk resting between 
the dhuce line and the end of the board is in and scores two. 
One protruding over the end sufficiently to be lifted by the 
finger is called a ship and counts three. A disk resting on the 
board but not crossing the line counts one. In scoring only the 
best of the eight dis^ counts, unless one side has two that are 
better than^y of their opponents’, in which case both count. 
The side first scoring 2t points wins. 

A variety of shuffle-board is very popular as a deck game on 



bend staamers and yadtts. it ii played % „ 
ditia by oeans d crufiflMffiapedku^ w 
disks lit, so that t^ come to a sup within the Uahs of a large 
^rectangle drawn mth dialk on the deck and dfHdsd.nto equares 
nuinhi^ from sSo to witir an e9tint*|Uue nearest tibepwyer, ^ 
numbeged-ie. Thegameisasually atpoiits. * 

BBUKBlA, a large tribe of African nomads livtH .m ^ 

" Itiand of Uerol,” t.e. the country between tiw Awsnu^d 
the Blue Nile. The family name of the principal branch mtmp 
tribe is Aba Sin, and Gedrief, an important town in the centre 
of t he S tukria Country, was formerly called Sitic’Abu Sin. 

SHUHLA (Bulgarian Shimen, Turkitii Shmtmit), a 
town of Bulgaria, 50 »• W. of Varna, on the nilway Ari(a 
Tmovo to Shumla Road (a name given to a staitioa .on ^fae 
Vama-Rustdhuk railway by the English builders of the btw). 
Fop. (1906) 22,290, about one-third being Moslems. The town 
is built within a cluster of hills, northern outliers of the eastern 
Balkans, which curve round it on the west and north in the 
shape of a horse-shoe. A ru^ed ravine intersfcts the ground 
longitudinally within the horse-shoe ridge. From Shumla toads 
radiate northwards to the Oanubian fortresses ^ Rustchuk aid 
Silistria and to thC Dobrudja, southwards to the passes of the 
Balkans, and eastwards to Varna and Baltchild . Sbumk has, 
therefore, been one of the most important military positions 
in tile Balkan Peninsula. A broad street and rivulet divide the 
upper quarter, Gomi-MahlC, from the lower, Dohti-MahlA In 
the uppo- quarter is the magnificent mausoleum of Jesairli Hasson 
Pasha, who in the i8th century enlarged the fortifications of 
Shumla. The principal mosque, with a cupola of very interest¬ 
ing architecture, forms the centre of the Moslem quMter, The 
town has an important trade in grain and wine, besides manu¬ 
factures of silk, red and yellow slippers, ready-made dothes, 
richly embroidered dresses for women, and copp^ and tin wares. 

In 811 Shumla was burned by the emperor Nicephorus, and 
in 1087 it was besieged by Alexius I. In 1388 the smaa Murad 1 . 
forced it to surrender to the Turks. In & 18th century it was 
enlarged and fortified. Three times, iii 177^ i8to and 1828, 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by Russian artnies. The Turks 
consequently gave it the name of Gazi (“ Victorious”). In 1854 
it was the he^quarters of Omar Pasha and the poiflt at rghich 
the Turkish army concentrated (see CaiiiiiAM Was). On Che 
22nd of Tune 1878 Shumla capitulated to the Russians. 

SHUSMA, a town, formerly a fortress, of Russian Ttanscaucasia, 
in the government of Elisave^l, in 39° 46' N. and 46? 25' E., 
170 m. S.E. of Tiflis, on an isolated rocky eminence, 386^ ft. 
above sea-level and accessible only from one side. Fop. about 
25,000, consisting of Armenians and Tatars. Shusha was formerly 
t& papital of the khanate of Kara-b^h. Tift town is locally 
renowned for its carpets, and the district for its exceltent breed 
of Kara-bagh horses. Leather and silk are also made. 

The fortress, constructed in 1789, successfully withstood a 
siege by Aga Mahommed of Persia in 1795, but was constrained 
to surrender two years afterwards. In 1805 Ibrahim Khan of 
Kara-bagh invoked the protection of Russia, but the annexation 
was not comp leted until 1822. 

SHUBHfSft a district and town of t^ province of Arabistan 
(former Khuziston) in Persia, S. of Dizful, and N. of Ahvaz. 
The district contains the town of the same name and 22 villages, 
and, including about 3700 nomad families of the Kunduzlu, SmuI, 
Aneffljeh and A 1 i Kethir tribes, has a population of about 40,000 
and pays a yearly revenue of £6000. The di strict g ^ces grain, 
opium, cotton, wool, limes (their juice, nia|^extract. 


lilim 


b exported in little earthenware jars), and 
(woollen carpets udthout pile! ' » 

The town of Sboshtbr, with a jtopulatmpf 
at the point where the river Kag^^m wmdnw'nirc^ 
Fedelek hills, bifurcates into the vi^rger canal, flowing 
the Shutait river flowing W. of IfJ-it 32° 3' N. and 48®/^ E., 
and built on slightly elected gimnd which rises gradu9i)y;;ft'om 
the south-west to the citadel,. RUUi Salasil,' standk^ ^ the 

1 ContideKd to represent the of 1 Am miawBt Ha^seUlauf 
(xxiii c^, 26), a city in SnirisnBj||nd 
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SHOTEKi^riTLE 


biB «^ii)g witit Mpnd^ 
MMttt tofbislMig^tfclmnnrck^ river on 1M north. "mpmuiA 
cevHM eitt^ tuellm nearly 350150yds., and &e 
tosm oocup^ a ipM of«square mile. . , 

At the poiat of <ttw divergence of the Gerg^from the K 
doo yii.< above thefown, an artifidid dike constructed qf huge 
blocks of hewitniQtM is thrown across the opening of the foener. 
Itteif JnuMiinfthe Band i Kaisar (tbe Caesar’* DOte), but after 
having been r^paaed 1 ^ Mahommed AU Mirza, a son of Path AK 
Shah,ln the earty put of the 19th century, it was called ]^d i 
Shahzaddk, or mice’s Dike. A little distance below this dike 
bc|ias ^ artificial cutting in the sandstone rode and at half a 
mM from it is a second band, 60 yds. long, 65 ft high, which 
conplet^y blocks the progress of tw stream. It has a roadway 
on the t^, and, at it connected the town with the village Bulaiti 
(now delated) on tlw other side, was called 1^1 i Bulaiti, i.e. 
Bridge of Bufakiti.^ At a short distance above it some tunnels 
have been pierced in the rock below the canal level on eitiher side 
o#%hn Gerger. ^rom the point where the principal river parts 
with the Gerger down to a point 500 yds. below the citadel the 
ri^ bed was paved with great flags of stone, the pavement 
bemg called ShMurvan. At the end of the pavement stand the 
band uid bridge ascribed to the Roman emperor Valerian. 
band it called Band i Miw, the bri^e Pul 1 Kaisu. The bri^e 
hM been built and rebuilt several times and its forty-one arches 
differ in materia!, s^le and size. Its length is 5^ yds., and its 
roadway is yds. wide. Seventy yards of band and bridge were 
swept asmy in 1885. Between the bridge and the Gerger opening 
and cut into the rock on which the western part of the citadel 
st^s is a tunnd leading to a camU formerly called Darian, now 
Mmab, Mian-do-ab, “ between two rivers,” because it waters 
the district south of the town lying between Gerger and Shutait. 
With the break of ^e band in 1885 the level of the main river 
has fidlen and the Minab canal is not properly filled, causii^ much 
damage to cultivation in the district. 

Persiah tradition has it that Ardashir (either Artaxerxes of 
the old Persian kiags or A-dashir of the Sassanians) built the first 
dike across the river in order to raise the water of the river to 
the level of the Darian canal. The dike became destroyed and 
was lenewea under the Sessanian Shapur I. by Roman workmen 
seift for by Valerian who had been captured by the Persian king 
in a6o. That ViUerion had a part in constructing these remark¬ 
able works does not rest upon any historical basis; we may, 
however,'believe that the Sassanian Ardashir, or his son Shapur I, 
finding that the river, having its bed in friable soil, was doily 
Ktting lower and finally threatened to leave the town and the 
Mian-do-ab district drv by not filling the Darian canal, engaged 
Roman woritmefi.' The Gerger cai^ was cut and the over 
diverted from west to east of the town. The old river then 
becfme emptied Md its bed was raised and, to prevent further 
erosion and washing away of the soil and a consequent fall of 
the river, was paved with huge flags. Then the Bond i Mizan 
and the great bridge were erected across the river and finally a 
dam was constructed across the Gerger canal, where is now the 
Pul i Bulaiti, so as to turn back the Korun into im origiiuJ 
channel, but later, by means of sluices and tunnels, ww flow of 
water was regulated in such a manner that two-sixths of the 
water flowed east and four-sixths west of the town. This gave 
rise to the later appeSations Do-Dank and Chahar Datdc, t.<. 


two-sinths and four-sixths for' tha Ger|er and Sti gH' nA 
spe ctivriy. (A.SStei) 

triuksn, BSWARD (<• 1738-1776), EagUrit^Juflrir^ wii'ji^ 
^ in London of poor parents. Hem^hismtimpeannceoiiiilte 
London sta^e in 1745 in Qbber’s SAaeibey. He made a grant 
reputation in old men’s parts. He was the miginal IQu-dm^le 
in She Stoops to Ctmqttef (1773), and Sir Anthony Absolute in 
The Rteals (ms\ 

8 HUTTLC ( 0 . Eitt. skitel,&c. ; from the same word as “shoot”), 
a boat-shaped impument used in weaving to pass a thread of 
rieft to and fro b^een two lines of warp. The origin of this 
implement is lost in the mists of a remote antiquity, and yet it 
was long preceded by the loom. Several wall pamtings at Thebes 
depict.Iooms tijat aw appawntly provided with a hooked rod 
for drawing weft through the waip, but with such a device either 
two weft threads would be simultaneously placed in one division 
of the warp, or the selv^es would be nnperfect. Since neither 
of these conditions obtain in the ancient Egyptian fabrics that 
have been recovered, it may be concluded that some other plan 
WM also adopted. Netting needles have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, and as these would be more suitable for weaving than a 
hooked rod, it is conceivable they were so employed. Or a 
spinning spindle Charged with weft might be conveyed through 
the warp, as was customary, at a much later period, with 
Grrtk, Roman and other weavers. So long as a shuttle was 
thrown from hand to hand, the breadth of cloth which one 
weaver could produce was limited to his ability to reach from 
seivj^ to selvage of the piece. But from 1733, when John Kay 
invented the “ fly shuttle,” these implements have been made 
stra^[ht, and propelled mechwiically, also, to secure light 
running, they have been mounted upon rollers which project 
slightly on the under side. Shuttles are now made in various 
fonns and sizes from box, and other hard-grained, smooth 
woods, as well as from vulcanized fibre and metals. For silk 
weaving by hand, they are approximately la in. long by 1 in. 
square in section, and weigh about 3 oz.; those for calico 
weaving by power, are about la^ in. long, ij in. wide, ij in. 
deep, and weigh about 9! oz. j they are also provided with 
conical steel tips which abut upon short coiled springs let into the 
shuttle. The construction, fixing and control of shuttle tongues 
that hold the weft, together with numerous devices for putting 
the thread under an elitic. tension, have formed tiie subjects for 
many patents. The tongues intended to hold cops are split to 
form a spring whose strength suffices to fix the cop in position 
while the thread is drawn from the outer end through a porcelain 
eye in the shuttle front, the tension being regulated by deflection. 

The small shuttles employed to weave ribbons, and other 
narrow goods, are bowed in front, recessed to hold a spool of 
weft, and have an eye fixed at the centre of the bow for the 
thread to pass through as it unrolls. These shuttles are formed 
into sets, which correspond with the number of fabrics to be 
manufwtured simultaneously and may be placed on one level, 
or in tiers; in either event, idl in one horizontal plane are moved 
to and fro together across different webs, by means of racks and 
pinions; for a rack is inserted lengthwise in each shuttle, and 
by engaging the racks with intermittently driven pinions, the 
shuttles receive their requisite movements. 

For further information regarding weaving and looms, see Weav. 
ISO and Wbavino Machinery. (T. W. F.) 
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